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JL Thia letter ia modified from the 
Hebrew m (nteph = au ox), which 
meant to indicate the ontlme of au di*s 
head. 

A amonff the ISgyptians is denoted by 
the hiero^yphio which represents the 
ibis. Amonff the Greeks it was tlie 
symbol of a bad augury in the sacrifices. 

A in logic IS the symbol of a univ. rsnl 
afiirmatiro. asserts, denies. Thus, 
fyiloffisms in contain three uxii- 

venttu afiirmativo propositiouR. 

A1 means first-rate — the very best. 
luLloyd’s Uegistor of iSritish oiijll'orcigu 
Shipping, the chowter of the ship's hull 
is designated by Mfet a, and that of the 
anchors, cables, and stores Inr figures. 
A1 means hull first-rate, and also an- 
chors, cables, and stores; A2, hull 
fir&t-rate, but furniture socoml-rntc. 
Vessels of an inferior character arc clas- 
sified under the letters jb, £, and i. 

“Alio is a prune girl, oho U , bbo la Al ' —Sam 
Buck, 

AA (See Ablb.) 

A.B.O. £= Aerated Bread Company. 

ABC Book. A pru^, a book in 
which articles are set in idphabetical 
order, os the ABC Bailwaif Gmde, 
The old ]?nmers contained the Cate- 
chism, os is evident from the lines : — 

“TliAt laqnestlun now 

And Chea ionics answer like an Ahsei imok ” 
ASukMprore; jCiMg JoAn.i. I 

AACL ProoOM (The) of making 
artifidal manure. An acrostic of Alum, 
Blood, day, the three chief ingredients. 

JuB*A0u1J. The device adopted 
by IFcederiok V., Archduke of Austria 
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the Emperor Erederiok III. *** 1440^ 
493). 

Aiist^Bat Tmiiemre Orbl Unlxcmo. 

Alle<4 Erdrelcli Tsr Dcstenvtob Uiitorthan. 
Austria's Bminre Is Overall Uniiwial. 

To which Wags added after the war of 
18Q6, 

Aiisti la's Emiieror Is Ousted ITttrr)}'. 

Frederick IL of Prussia is said to have 
translated the motto thui^ : — 

AuHhu Kiir in Orlm iFltima" {A^uiria will 
onetUu! Iw iotocct m the toarld). 

A.U.O. Ammo mins cofulUat 
“ from the foundation of tlio city — i.e„ 
Itumc. 

Aaron. An Aaron's serpent. Some- 
thing ho powerful OB to swallow up minor 
powers.—Exodus vii. 10-12. 

Ab. Aboro, From the very beginniug. 
Stusluoa 111 the ci>io poem caUed the 
Little lUad, does not rui^ to medtas 
ree, but begins with the eggs of Leda, 
from one of which Helen was bom. If 
Leda hod not laid this egg, Helen would 
never have been bom. If Helen hod not 
been bom, Paris could not have eloped 
with her. If Paris had not eloped wUih 
He len, there would have been no Trojan 
war. etc. 

Ah oro nsque ad mala. From the first 
dish to the last. A Bomantr^soe (dinner) 
consisted of three parts. The first course 
was the appetiser, and consisted diiefly 
of eggs, with stixnnlaiitB ; the second wa» 
the ** dinner proper ; and the third the 
dessert, at which mAla (i.A, all sorts of 
applesrpeom, quinoes, pnmsjgrakuites, and 
BO on) zomea the mtm ooiiiificiioto|>art* 
—Kar, Sat L iii. A . v , 
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Ateok. I wets taken aback— X was 
greatly astonished— token by surprise- 
startled. It is a sea term. A ship is 
** taken aback** when the sails are sud- 
denly carried by the wind back against 
the mast, instantly staying the 8hip*s 
pi'ogress— very dangerous in a strong 
galiH 


' — (MJ— «0<WI(IOO<M) 

I “fMlOO (IflOOOO 

— O— WMlOOOiMMl- 


[ — U<IO(H>O0O<)^ 


Ab’aolUk A small frame with wires 
stretched across it. Each wire contains 
ten movable l>alls, 
which can be shifted 
>Kickwards or f<»r- 
wardsy so as to vary 
ad libitum the num- 
ber in two or more 
blocks. It is used to 
teach children addi- 
tion and subtraction. 
The ancient Greeks and Boinans em- 
ployed it for calculations, and so do the 
uhinese. The word is derived from the 
Phoeu. ahak (dust) ; the Orientals used 
tables covered with dust for ciphering 
and diagrams. In Turkish schodls this 
method is still used for teaching writing. 
The multiplication table invented by 
Pythagoras it called Af/acus Pi/tkaffotU’ 
cue. (Latin, abacus ; Greek, afia(.) 


Abaddon. The angel of the bottom- 
less jiit (Rev. ix. 1 1). The Hebrew^ abad 
means ** he perished.** 

“The iingull nf tin* hottcinili't(i«e pytt, wimw 
iiaiiif 111 the lusliruw touuc ia AIhuIdii. — Ttudnto. 


Abamlion. The evil spirit of the 
Gamma tribes in Africa. A tire is kejit 
always burning in his house. He is 
supposed to have tho povrer of causing 
sicKness and death. 


Abandon menus put at anyone*^ 
orders; hence, to give up. (Latm, ad, 
\,o; banH-tiniy lato Latin for “a decree.”) 


Abandon fait larron. As njipor- 
tuiiity makes the thief, the }H*r.soii w’ho 
neglects to take proper care of his goods, 
leads into temptation, hence the pm verb, 
“Neglect Icatts to theft.” 

Ab'aria. ilart of Aharis. Aharis, 
the Scythian, wais a priest of AjkiIIo ; 
and the god gave him a golden arrow 
on which to rule through the air. This 
dart rendered him invisible ; it also 
cured diseases, and gave oracles. Aharis 
gave it to Pythag oras. 

"The dnrt of Abarlg oiirritxl the iihiluso'ilicr 
'wheivsiiever Iw tloMrca a.'*— Il'itliiiytt. 


_ 1 ^l.) means properly to knock 
dowp^^^lrench, abattre, whence a battue, 
t.r., wndlesale destruction of game ; 
O.E. a-jbedtan,) 


A bate f in horsemanship, is to per- 
form well the downuraru motion. A 
horse is said to abate when, working 
upon curvets, he puk or beats doivn both 
his liind legs to the g^uiid at once, and 
keeps exact time. * 

Abatement, iu heraldry, is a m^rk 
of dishonour annexed to coat armour, 
whereby the honour of it is abated. 

Ab’aton. (Greek a, not ; 1 go.) 

As inaccessible as Ahitton, Artemisia, to 
commemorate her conquest of Rhodes, 
erected two statues in the island, one 
representing herself, and the other em- 
blematical of Rhodes, When the 
Rhodians recovered their liberiy they 
looked u|>on this monunieiit as a kind of 
palladium, and to prevent its destruction 
surrounded it with a fortified enclosure 
which they called Aha ton, or the inao- 
cossible jilace. (Lucan speaks of an 
island difficult of aci'.ess iu the feus of 
Memphis, called AMtou.) 

Abb'aaaldes (3 syl.). A dynasty nf 
caliphs who reigned from 150-1*258. 
The name is derived fmm Abbas, uncle 
of Mahomet. The most celebrated of 
them was Harouii-al-Raschid (bom 7G5, 
reigned 786-808). 

Abbey Laird (Au). An insolvent 
delitor sheltered by the precincts of 
Holyrood Abbey. 

** Ah ililiKClU’o ciuiiiot. Ix* pnim'iUxl wiili on 
Hiinilii.\ , 1 In* AI»I)o\ Liiinlx (iix i licy were jonilm ly 
I'lilk'ii) were eiiniifed to eoinu Ufrtli on tliat ilny 
in iniiiKle iu our soriety R. Chanihnii. ' 

Abbey-lubber {An). An idle, well- 
fed depeiideut or loafer. 

** 1 r t-Huie into ;i coiiiiii’ 111 iwoierhe to eiiil Iiini 
an AhhimttfNii'i , 1.11111 was idle, we I fed, a lonir. 
lewd, liilier loiierer, iliai niiglii workennd woulil 
not.’’— The Jimvynue oj l*inilei 4 Chinch, JSCS. 

It ivS used also of religions in con- 
tempt ; see Dryden’s Spanish Friar. 

Abbot of BUernle, or Lord (f Mhruh. 
A person who used to superiiiteiid the 
(’lirlstmas diversions. In Franco the 
“Abbot of Misrule” was called l/abbc 
de Licsse (jollity). In Scotland the 
inaster of revels was called the “ Master 
of ITurcasou.’* 

Abbotsford. A mime given by Sir 
Walter Scott to (^darty Hole, on the 
south l>ank of tho Tweet! , after it be- 
came his residence Sir Walter devised 
tlie namo fi*om a fancy lie loved to in- 
dulge ill, that the abbots of Melrose 
Abbey, in ancient times, ptLssod over the 
fords of the Tweed. 

Abd iu Arabic = slave or servant, as 
Abtl- Allah {servant of God)y Abd-el- 
Kader {servant of the Mighty Oni)^ Abd- 
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ul-Latif (servant of the Graeions 
etc. 

AMael (2 syl.). George Monk, third 
Duke of Arbemarie.M* 

“ Brave Altdacl o’er ffie propbetB' aobool was 
glared ; » 

Alidael, with all Ina father's virtues gracA. . . 
Wichciuione Hebrew’s hbiod, restored the crown." 
DryiU n and Tutt : Absalom and Arhitoplu I, Part li. 

V Tate’s blunder for Abdiel (7.1-'.). 

A1>dall‘ali« the fatlier of Mahomet, 
was so beautiful, that when he married 
Amina, 200 virgins broke their liearts 
from disappointed love. — Washington 
Irring ; Lijv of Mahomet, 

Abdall’ali. brother and predecessor 
of Giaftir, pacha of Aby'dos. He was 
murdered by Qiaiiir (2 syl.). — Jtgron : 
Jiridc of Abijdos. 

Atl’dalB. Persian fanatics, who think 
it H merit to kill anyone of a different 
religion ; and if slain in the attempt, are 
accounted martyrs. 

AMe^ra. A maritime town of Thrace, 
said in fable to have been founded by 
Abdcra, sister of Diomede. It was so 
overrun with r.ats that it was abandoned, 
and the Abderltans migrated to Mace- 
donia. 

Abderl'tan. A native of Abdera. a 
maritime city of Thrace. The Abderl- 
tans were jiroverbial for stupidity, hence 
the phrase, “ You have no more mind 
than an Abdente.” Yet the city gave 
birth to some of tlic wisest men of 
Greece : as DemoerTtos (the laughing 
philoso])her), Protagoias (the great so> 
phist), Auaxarclios (the pliilosoiiher and 
friend of Alexauder), Hocatujos (the 
historian), etc, 

Abderitan Laughter. Scoffing 
laughter, incessant laughter. So railed 
from Abdera, the birthi>loce ot Democ- 
iltos, the laughing philo.soplicr. 

Ab'derlte (3 syl.). A .scoffer, so called 
from l)om(»c'ritos. 

Abde'rus. One ol^Hcraklcs’s frieiul.-*, 
devoured by the horses of l)i<uiM*clr. 
Diomede gave liiin his liorses to hold, 
and they devoured him. 

Ab'dieL The faithful sorajili wlui 
withstood Sahiii Avheii lie urgrd tlie ; 
angels to rcvfdt. (See Varndise I 

Bk. A*., lines 896, etc.,' ! 

mlluMrs willi Ibr fnirli «»f A inlirl, Iti fbr 
.HH'irnt nil'lil Ilf :uio. Jil UMi.' — . n'm W. Stull. \ 

Abeoeda'rian. One who tcadies or 
is Icamiug his ABC. 

AUecedarian hgmus. Hymns which 
began with tlic letter A, aild each verse 


or clause following took up tlie letters 
of the alphabet in regular suocessioti. 
(See Acrostic Portry.) 

Abel and Cain. The Mahometan 
tradition of the death of Abel is this: 
Cain was born Avith a twin sister wdio 
was named Aclima, and Abel with a. 
twin sister named Jumella. Adam 
wislied Cain to marry Abel’s twin sister, 
and Abel to marry Cain’s. Cain would 
not consent to this arrangement, and 
Adam proposed to refer the question to 
God by means of a sacrifice. God re- 
jected Cain’s sacriflco to signify his dis- 
approval of his marriage with Aclima, 
his twin sister, and Cain slew his brother 
ill a fit of jealousj'. 

Abel Keene. A village scliool master, 

I afterwards .a merchant’s clerk. He was 
I led astray, lost his place, and hanged 
' himself.— O-flT Mr .* Borough, jA'tter 

Alielitos (8 syl.), AM* tarn, or Ahe- 
hr mans. A C*hri.stian sect of tlie fourth 
century, chiefly found in Hippo (N. 
Africa).' They married, hut hi’’Gd in 
<’oiitiiiciiof. a.s" they afflnn Abel did. 
The sect was maintaiiind by adopting 
the cliildrcii of others. No diildren of 
AIh? 1 being mentioned in Scripture, the 
Ahelites assume that ho had none. 

Abes'sa. The im]>ei‘sc)nation of 
AblM‘y8 aiitl f^mvents, represented by 
S^RUiser as a damsel. When Una asked 
if she had seen the ited Cross Knight, 
Ab(>ssa, frightened at the lion, ran to the 
cottage of blind Superstition, and .shut 
the door. Una an*ivcd. and the lion 
hurst the door o{)eu. 'Die nnvining is, 
that at the Beformation, when Truth 
caim*, the abbeys and I'on vents got 
alariiK'd, and woiild not let Truth enter, 
j hut England (the lion) broke doAvn the 
■ <loor.- rairtr Qneen, i. 3. 

I Abesta. A hook sairl to have been 
i Avritteii ]iy Abraham a.s a conjuieiitary 
oil tlio Zoud and the PiiKoml. It is 
fuiiherinore said that Abraham roarl 
; these three books in the midst of the 
furnace into Aiiiieh lie was east by 
Nimrod. I'ersian Mi/tholmjij. 

Abey'anoo really means sornethiiig 
gaped after (French, huger, f.o gape). 
'I'lie allusion is to men Htaiidiiig with 
their mouths ofjeii, in (‘xpcctatioii of 
some sight oliout to apjiear. 

Abhlgilt. The ])ropitialory sac'riflce 
made by an Indian rajah who ha.s slain 
a pri«.st Avithout premeditatiou. 

Abber' (Latin, ah, away from, and 
horreoy to shrink ; originally, to shudder, 
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have the hair on end). To abhor is to 
have a natural antipathy, and to shoiv it 
by shuddering with disgust. 

ATkIaIa. Wife of Makamhi ; African 
deities. She holds a pistol in her hand, 
and is greatly feared. Her aid is itii- 
plored in sickness. 

Alllda. A god of the Kalmucks, who 
receives the souls of the dead at the 
moment of decease, and gives them 
ermission to enter a new hody. either 
uman or not, and have another spell 
of life on earth. If the spirit is spotless 
it may, if it likes, rise and live in the 
air. 

Abldhar'ma. The book of meta- 
physics in the Trip! taka (y.i .). 

Ab'igall. A ladv^s maid, or lady- 
maid. Abigail, wife of Nalml, who 
introduced licrself to David and after- 
wards married him, is a well-known 
Scripture heroine (1 Sam. xxv. H). Abi- 
gail was a popular middle class ('hristiaii 
name in the seventeenth century. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, in The Seornftff 
call tlie “waiting gentle woman 
Abirail, a name <!rii ployed by Swift, 
Fielding, and others, in tlieir novels. 
Probably Abigail Hill,” tlie original 
uarae of Mrs. Mashum, waiting- woman 
to Queen Anno, ])(>]nilariH(Hl the name. 

Ablm'eleob is no proptT uiime, hut 
a regal title of the Pluli^tincs, meaning 
Father-kinri. 

Able* Ati ohle ftcanutn is a skilled 
Boauiuu. Such a man is toniuHl un A.B. 
(Able-Bodied) ; HnnlnHv(( seamen ar** 
called “ boy.s ” without regard to ag(?. 

Able-bodied Seaman* A s.'i.iler of 
the tlrst class. A cifjw is (livid*^! info | 
>-threo oliiHses : - (I) able seamen, or I 
skilled sailors, termed A.B. ; (*2) oixlin- 
sry sen moil ; and (.*1) boys, whieh in- 
cludo green - hands, or iiie.vperieneeil 
men, witliout regard to age or size. 

Aboard. JI*' Jell uhonrtl of me —mot 
me; abused me. A ship is said to fall 
aboard another 'when, being in motion, 
it runs against tlio other. 

Tn ffo fthonrd is to embark, to go on 
the bmird or deck. 

Aboard ataipt tack is to draw one of 


affected by philosophers in the vanity of 
humility. 

Abom'lnate (abopnittor, I may that 
the omen may be at^d^d ; used on men- 
tioning anything unlig^ky). As ill-omened 
thingffare disliked, so, by a simide fi^uro 
of speech, what wo dislike we consider 
ill-omened. 

Abomination of Desolation ( 77/ c). 

The Roman standard is so called (Matt, 
xxiv. 1/5). As it was set up in the holy 
temple, it was an abomination; and, 
as it brought destruction, it was the 
“abomination of desolation.” 

Abon Hasson. A rich merchant, 
transferi'cd during sleeji to the bed and 
palace of the Caliph Haroun-al-Baschid. 
Next morning he was treated us the 
caliph, and every effort was made to 
make him forgot his identity'. Arafltmt 
XitjhtH (“The Sleeper Awakened”). 
The same trick was played on Christu- 
jiher Sly, in the ludnctiou of Shake- 
speare's comeily of Tuppiuu/ of the Ski'civ ; 
and, accordiuj^ to Burton (^natomy of 
Metfoichotif^ £ 2, 4), by Philippe’ tlio 
(looil, Duke of Burgundy, on his mar- 
riage with Eleotio’ra. 

“ Wcr« I rnliph fin’ a ilrtv. an l)onc^t 
11a(4fiiui, I woiiiti tx'diu'Kt* iiii‘ tliOHii juKtficrti out 

I 111* ('nillllinuM(Mlll)." — -S’// M alu-r Scott. 

Abonde {Dnpuv). The French Santa 
Claus, the g(>f)d fairy who comes at 
night to bring toys to children while 
they .slci'p, e.specially on N»»w Year’s 
Day. 

Abortive Flowers are those which 
have staiiieii<) but no j/istils. 

Abon obn Slna, commonly called 
Anrcputft. A gve:i.t Persian physi(uan, 
born at Shiraz, whose canons of inedi 
cine "were those a«lo]>ted by Hippoc'rales 
and Aristotle. Died 1037. 

Abou-Bekr, called Father of the 
Vip'ffut, Mahomet's favourite wife. 
Ho was tlie lirst caliph, niid was founder 
of the sect called tiio Suiiiiitcs. (o71- 
634.) 

Abon Jabi’a. Tlio angel of death 
ill Mohamiiuxlaii mythology. Called 
Azvucl by the Arabs, and Moi-dad by 
the Persians. 


the lower comers of the luain-sail down | 
to tlie chess-tree. Figuratively, it means ' 
** to keep to the point.” 

Abw;^ An ancient military garment 
wor^jjwtbe Greeks and Romans, opposed 
to ills wngfT or robe of peace. The abolla 
being worn by the lower orders, was 


Abonlomrl (ia Mohapppppmhipp tn}/tho~ 
lofftf). A fabulous bird of the vulture 
sort which lives 1,000 years. Called by 
the Persians JCerkes, and by the Turks 
Ak-Baha. — Ilep'betot. 

Above properly applies only to matter 
on the some page, but has been extended 



Above-board 


Abrahamites 


to any previous part of the book, as See 

abwCf p. *. 

Above-board In a straightforward 
manner. CoujurArs place their hands 
fMefer the table wlten they are preparini; 
their tricks, but aAave when they show 
them. **Let all be above-board** 
means ‘‘let there be no Mfi/er-hund 
work, but let ns see everything.*’ 

Above liar. A commercial term mean- 
ing that the article referred to is more 
than its nominal value. Thus, if you 
must give more than i!100 for a £100 
sharo in a bank company, a railway 
share, or other stock, we 'say the stoctc 
is “ above par.” 

If, ou the other hand, a nominal 
£100 worth can be bought for less than 
£i00, we say the stock is “ below par.** 

Figuratively, a person in low spirits 
or ill health says he is “ below pnr.” 

Above your book— i.r., beyond your 
ronipreheiision ; beyond your mark. The 
allusion is to hat-pegs placed in rows: 
the higher rows are above the reach of 
siiinll statures. 

Abraoada'bra. A ehunn. Tt is siiul 
that Abracadabra was the suiireme deity 
ftf the Assyrians. Q. Sevenis Sanr loir- 
icus recomnioudcd the use of the word 
iis a powerful antidote against ague, 
flux, and toothache. Tlu' word wsis t<» 
lie written on parcluneiit, and susjMMMlod 
round the neck by a linen thread, in the 
form given below 

A II K A C A n \ II U A 
A II R A r A ]) A n U 
A II 11 A C A J> A 11 
A n K A r A I> A 
A II 11 A I- A IJ 
A II I! A / A 
A II K A 4 
• A II II A 

A I) It 
A IJ 
A 

Abrac'az, also written Jfiro.r(i.s or 
in Persian mythology deii»>tcs 
the Supreme Being, In Greek iKitation 
it stands for .‘Kio. In Poi-sian mythology 
Abraeax jiresidcs ovei* ‘MVi iin))(M>oji:itcd 
virtues, one <if whieh is sujijio.soil to jire- 
vail on each day of the yeai. In tbi' 
second century tlie word was employed 
by the BasihWiaiis for the deity ; it was 
also the principle of thti Gnostic hier- 
archy, mid that from which sprang tlieir 
II umcrous ilCons. ( .SVr A hhax as Stoxks. ) 

Abraham. 

HtH parmtft^ According to Moham- 
medan mytliologj’, the parents of AhlU- 
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I ham were Prince Azar and his wife 
I Adua. ’ 

21 i» wfanci/. As King Nimrod had 
lieen told that one shortly to be bom 
would dethrone him, he commanded the 
death of all such ; so Adna retired to a 
cave where Abraham was born. He 
was nourished by sucking two of her 
fingers, one of which supplied milk and 
the other hooey. 

Jlis Imijhood. At the age of fifteen 
months he was equal in size to a lad of 
fifteen, and very wise; so his father 
introduced him to the court of King 
Nimrod. — Hei'bdot : litbliothbone 
talv. 

His oferinff. According to Moham- 
medan fradition, the mountain on 
which Abraliam offered up liis son was 
Ai-faday ; but is more gcncrully tlioiight 
have been Moriah. 

2 {is death. The Ghebevs say that 
Abraham was thrown into the lire by 
Nimrod’s onlor, but the flame turned 
into a bed of roses, on which the child 
Abrah.:.in went to sloop.— /Wmvricr. 

“Sweet »II(| weletiiiu) as tlie tied 
Kertlieii own iiifiint pro|ihet Hpreinl, 

When pitMiii; lleiiviMi ro riiHeci (iiriied 
The deiUli-lliinieA riiiit> iKMieiith him luiriied.'’ 

T. Mwm‘ : urn WormliifutetH. 

To Sham Ahmham, To pi'eteiid ilJiiess 
or distress, in owlor to get off work. 
(*S/r Aim AM- Man.) 

'• I h;i\e lienril |M*op|e «a> Afnaw xoii m:u . 

Ihii imiKt not oliam Alirahiini New land.' 

T. IhintiH or Vplou. 

Abraham Xcwhnid was cashier of the 
Bank of T'higlaiid, and signed tlio notes. 

Abrahnm’B Bosom. Tlie repose of 
flic hapjiy ill death (Liikcxvi. 22). The 
figure is taken from the ancient custom 
of allowing ti dear frientl to recline at 
dinner on yoiir ho.soiu. 'I'liiis the beloved 
John rci’lined on the bosom of Jcsuh. 

7'here is no frapuiff from /tefidah's tap 
into Ahrahruds bosom those who 

live and die in notorious sin must not 
expect to go to heaven at deatli. — Itos^ 
(on . Vrool m the 2.ot. 

Abraham Newland (An), A hank- 
note. iSo called liecanse, in the early part 
of the nineteenth e»*nttiry, none were 
gouuiiio but those signed by this name. 

Abraham Jo Covenant. The cove- 
nant made hy God with Abraham, that 
Messiah should spring from his seed. 
I’his }iroini.sc was given to Abraham, 
iMKiaiisci he left his country ainl father’s 
house to live in a strange laud, as God 
told him. 

Abrahamltea (4 syl.). Certain Bo- 
hemian deists, so called U^cause they 
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Absquatulate 


professed to believe ivhat Abraliam bo< 
Keyed before he was cireumcised. The 
sect was forbidden by the Emperor 
Joseph II. in 1788. 

AbnUB ■ ooloiir* Probably a cor- 
ruption of Abroii, meaning auburn. 
Halliwell quotes the ffdlowiug from 
Corioiamts, ii. 3 ; “ Our heads are some 
bi’own, some black, some AbruTti, some 
Ijuld. ” And again, “Where is the 
eldest son of Priam, the Ahra.m-colourc-d 
Trojan?*’ “A goodly, long, thick 
Abram- coloured beard .” — Master 
Ctmaiahle, 

HhIIJd liiSiS‘rt//r^A, in. .1, mhim ahrtm for juUnirii. 
“A lusty court iiT . . . with uIjI'iui lock.-f w.w 
fairly fiirninlibil." 

Abrom-BCaJi, or Ahraham Cove. A 
Tom o* Bedlam ; a naked vugabond ; a 
liegging impostor. 

The Abraham Ward, in Bed hi in, had 
for its inmatoH begging lunatics, who 
used to anay themselves “ witli party- 
coloured ribbons, tape in their hats, a 
foX'tail hanging down, a long stick wdth 
streamers,” and heg alms; hut “for all 
their seeming tiiaancss, they had wit 
enough to stetd as tliey went along.” 
— Cantinff jivartemif. 

See King J.eai\ ii. 3. 

In Btsaumont and Fletcher we have 
several synonyms : -- 

“Ainl thm*. wimt luuno oi fitlco'u tiun 1 <iir, 

Jiu'l'tnun tir PuVt ico, {'rnuhr or Ciintpt t-dmUfoit, 

t'ruier or Aljram-mnu, 1 ^p^‘ak to nil ’’ 

/{•iUiar'H JIkhIi, ii . 1 

Abrax'M Stones. Stones with the 
word Abraxas cii graved on tlieni, and 
used us talismans. Tht'y were cut into 
symbolic forms eombiiiiiig a fowl’s head, 
a seipent’s body, and human liinhs. (<SVy' 
Adbacax.) 

' AbresJit. Side by I'idc, the breasts 
being all in a lino. 

I'ne ships i/rw nit abrvasl- t.e .their 
heads were nil cmially atlvaneed, as 
uoldiora marching iihrenst. 

Abridge Ls not formed from the 
word bridge ; hut comtAS from the Latin 
dhhi't'vidrry to shorten, from brn is 
(short), through the French abnyrr (to 
shorten). 

Abroanb. 7o set misclmf abroach is 
to set it afoot, llie figure is from a 
cask of liqnor, which is broached that 
the liquor may he drawn from it. (Fr., 
h'oehn, to prick, abroeher.) 

Vou are all abroad . Wide 
of the'i^fk ; not at home with the sub- 
ject. ^ Abroad ; in all directions. 

“An elm lUspisys lier du8k,A iiniis sitmtul '' 
Drtfden. 


Ab'rogate. When the Homan senate 
W'auted a law to be passed, they asked 
the people to give their votes in its fa- 
vour. The Latin for%liis is rorjare l^em 
(to solicit or propose^a law). If iney 
wauted a law repealed, thev asked the 
lieople to vote against it ; tins was 
roffdre legem (to solicit against the law). 

Abbalom. James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the handsome but rebellious sou 
of Charles II. in Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achttophel (1619-1083). 

Abaalom and AobltopheL A poli- 
tical satire by Drydeii (1649-1683). 
David is meant for Cliarlcs it. ; Absalom 
for Ids natural son Jiimcs, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, haudsonio like Absalom, and, 
like him, rebellious. Achitophel is 
iiieniit for Lord Shaftesbury, Ziinri ft>r 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Abduel for 
Monk. The belcctions are so skilfully 
made that the liistory of David seems 
repeated. Of Absalom, Drydeii says 
(Part i.) 

‘‘ Wlmtf’er be iliil vnH dmie with so iniirli ea.»e, 

111 bun iilono 'iwati initiiml to }>lo»s(> : 

Ills iiioiioiis all aecoin rained wiili fo'aee, 

And imra(liti(‘ was opuiied in bis facu.” 

Abscond' means pi'operly to fade; 
but w'o gf‘iie.rjilly use the word in the 
sense of stealing off secretly from an 
employer. (Latin, abscondo.) 

Ab'sent. “Out of mind soon as 
out of sight.” Generally misquoted 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” — Lord 
Itrmke. 

The absent are alirags wrong. The 
translation of the rreiich proverb, Les 
absents out fonjoars tort. 

Absent Man {The). The eharacter 
of Brnyero’.s Absent Man. translated 
ill the Speetafur and exhibited on the 
stage, is a rarienture of Comte tie 
Bruncas. 

Absolute. A Captain ^Ibsolate^ » 
hold, despotic man, dctenuiiied to have 
his own w av. The character is in Sheri- 
dan's jilay called The Jiirals. 

St i\, t n } hung A bsolnie. n Avanii ■heartp<l , 
te.sty, overhen ring country squire, in tin' 
same ])l:iy. William Dowton (1764- 1831 ) 
was iiick-nuracd “ Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute.” 

Absqnat ulate. To run awny or ah- 
si'oiul. A comic American woivi, from 
ah and sqaat (to go ftW'ay from your 
squatting). A squatting i.s a tenement 
taken in some unclaimed part, without 
purehnsc or permission. The persons 
w’ho take up tneir squatting arc termed 
sq natters. 
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Aoadia 


AlMte^inloiui* according to Fabius 
and Aulus GelliUS, is compounded of a/m 
and tciM'tum. * ‘ Teme'tum” was a strong, 
intoxicating drink, allied to the Greek 
mathu (strong dr^). 

“ Vinum priMca lingua femettiv.i npi'ellalmnt."— 
Aiilttii Uttlius, i'3. 

• Abstract Numbers ni-e numbers 
considered abstractly — 1, 2, 3; but if 
we say 1 yeor, 2 feet, 3 men, etc., the 
numbers are no longer abstract, but cou- 
crete. 

Taken in the ahairaet. Things are said 
to be taken in the abstract when they 
are considei'ed absolutely, that is, with- 
out reference to other matters or per- 
sons. Thus, in the abstract, one inuu is 
as good as another, but not .so socially 
and politically. 

* Ab8trao*tloit. An empty Ahstraeiion^ 
a mere ideality, of no iu'actical use. 
Every noun is an abstraction, but tho 
narrower genera may be raised to higher 
ones, till the common thread is so iitie 
that hardly anything is loft. These high 
abstractions, from which everything but 
one common coi'd is taken, arc c‘allcd 
empty abstractions. 

For example, man is a genus, but may 
bo raised to the genus ammal^ tlienco 
oyyanised beiny^ thence to veeatetl helny, 
tliciice to matter in the abstract, a.iid so 
on, till everything but one is cm [died 


itself, as 6, the divisors of which ore L 
2, 3 = 6. 


AbuA the liver Humber. 


“ Fitr by flip n»tT tiint wli>1oinn wim bight 
Tin* anricii .Mnis . . . [whs fnniil . . . 
Tliflt ulurftiiin, Hiuiibor, iiiuium! nrtghl." 


And Drayton, in his Volyolbimty 28, 
says: — 

, .“Kor im- urliicHy naino 
Fnaii llinnhei*. king uf Jluns, uh uiidcitth it. 
caiiic.'* 

AVv* Geoffrey’s Chronieles, Bk. ii. 2. 


Ab'yla. A mountain in Africa, op- 
posite Gibraltar. This, with Colne in 
Spain, 16 m. distant, forms the piltarH of 
Herruleff. 

1ie;i\os up liiiLfP Ab} hi on Afric's sauil, 
t'rtuiiiM uitli iiiiu'li ICuroiiu'ii salient 

strand.” 

JUu'irin : Jiconomy of Tegetaliou. 

Abyusln'lans. A sect of Christians 
in Abyssinia, who admit only one nature 
in Je.sus Christ, and 1 ‘ejoct the Council 
of Chalce'dou. 


Aoaoetus. One who does nothing 
badlv. It was a name given to Mercury 
or itermcs for his eloquence. (Greek, 
A, not ; kakuHy bad.) 

Aoademlos The followers of Plato 
wore so called, because they attended his 
lectures in the Acad'omy, a garden 
])laiited by Acodo'iuoa. 

“.Spf f litM'i* flu* oli\p grow of Anndeiiiiin, PJnfo'K 
Kdl’fit.’' MtltiUt : PatmltHi; Lmt^ Uook i\. 


out. 

Absurd mbans strictly, tiuito tleaf. 
(Latin, nb^ intensive, and surd ns, deaf.) 

IteducUo ad abanrdam. Prriviiig a 
proposition to be right by showing that 
every supiiosable deviation from it would 
involve ail absurdity. 

Abu'dah. A mcrc'bant of Bagdml, 
haunted evorv night by an old hag ; he 
hnds at last that tlio way to rid liimscif 
of this toi'nieiit is to “fear God, and 
keep his commaudmeiits.” — 7W/r.v of ihr 
Oenii, 

“ Like Abiuliih, lie 1 m nlwnyH looking out for ilic 
Piu'.\ , Slid knows tlmi ihi* iiigbr will roiiit' with 
Ibp iDciil;ibl<‘ luig with ll 

Abundant Number (An). A num- 
her such that the sum of all its divis- 
ors ^except itself) is greater than tho 
number itself. Thus 12 is aii abiindaiit 
number, because its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
= 16. which is greater than 12. i 

A Deficient number is one of which j 
the sum of all its divisors is less than 
itself, as 10, the divisors of which are 1, 

2, 5 = 8, which is les.s than 10. 

A Perfect number is one of which the 
sum of all its divisors exactly measures 


Aoad'emy. Divided into--- tho 
philosophic teaching of IMato and his 
I immediate followers; Middle^ a niodifi- 
I cation of tho Platonic system, taught by 
; Arcesila'os ; Xen\ tho half - scopticii l 
i scIphjI of Car'iiead0.s. 
j Plato taught that matter is cterii.'il 
I and liiHiiitc, but without form or oriler : 

I and that there is an intelligent cuiise. 
the author of everything. He main tui nod 
tliat wo could grasp truth only so far 
as we liad elevated our mind by tliought 
to its divine o-ssencc. 

, Arcesila'o.s was tho groat antagonist, of 
i tho Stoics, and wbf>lly denied man’s cu 
l»acity for grasping truth. 

Car'iicacles maiiitaincd that neitlicr our 
senses nor our imderstaodiug could sup- 
ply ns witli a sure criterion of truth. 

The talent of the. Aeademy, so Plato 
called Aristotle (b.c. 3S4-322). 

Academy FIgrorec. Drawings in 
black and white clialk, on tinted pajier, 
from living models, used by artists. ^ So 
cal led from tho Royal Academy of Artists. 

Aoa'dla — i.r., Nova S«3otia, so called 
by the French from tho river Shuhen^ 
ttcadic. The name was changed in 1621. 
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Aooost 


Xh 1755 the old Frooch inhabitants were I 
diiven into exile by order of George II. 

“Thus dwelt tt)g«*th(‘r iu Jf)\e tlioso Kiniiile 
AeaUiaii fariuera.” Lomi/dlow : Jivaiioehnt 

AoadliiA. A fountain of Sicily Avhicli 
revealed if writings were authentic and 
. genuine or not. The writings to bo 
tested were tlirown into the fouiitaiuy 
and if Efpurious tliey sank to the bottom. 
Oaths and promises were tried iu the 
same way, after being written down. — 
JHodorm Hivulua. 

Aoantlmfl. The loafy oniameiit used 
in the capitals of Corinthian and com* 
posite coliiirins. It is said that C^tllim'* 
uchos lost his daughter, and set a basket 
of flowers on her gi'ave, w'ith a tile to 
keep the wdud from blowing it away. 
The next time ho w'eiit to visit the grave 
an ucantliiis liurl sprung up around the 
9 basket, which so struck tiie fiiticy of the 
architect that he introduced the design 
iu his buildings. 

Aooep'tance. A bill or note accepted. 
This is done by the drawee ivritiiig on it 

accepted,’’ and signing his iiaiiic. 'Plio 
person wlio accepts it is called the 
*• Uocoptor.” 

Ao'OOMOry. hrftnc fhrfarf 

is Olio who is aware that jinothcr iiitciidK 
to eoiiimit au offence, but is biiii.si'If ab- 
sent when the offence is jierpet rated. 

AcrruKurt/ offer the Joef is one \vh(» 
screens a felon, aids luiii in eluuing 
justice, or helps hiiii in any way to 
profit by Jiis crime. 'Flius, the receiver 
of stolon goods, knowing or oven siis- 
poctiiigthcni to be stolen, isan aci ossory 
ejc p'M ftietu. 

Ao'oldent* A hijirot oirufrnf K'nvAwnw 
]»rojM;rty or (juality which a thing jio^- 
Kcasus, but which docs nol essentia lly 
belong to it, us the tint of our hkiii, the 
height of our body, the ivdnes.s of a 
brickf or tin* wbiti'iM’ss of paper. If 
any of thcs»‘ were changed, Ihc Mib- 
sUiiicu would reiiiain intact. 

Accidental or Subjective Colours. 

Ihose which <lopond on the state of our 
eye, and not tliose wdiich the object 
really possesses. Thus, alter looking at 
the Im'ght. Mill, all ohjeets appear dark; 
that dark colour is the accidental colour 
of the bright sun. When, again, we 
oomc from a dark room, all objects at 
til at have a yelloiv tinge. This is os- 
pooially th&nase if w’O wear blue glasses, 
for a niinijile two after ivc have taken 
them off 

The accidental colour of red is bluish 


green, of orange dark blue, of violet yel- 
loiv, of black white ; and the converse. 

Accidentals iu music are those 
shai'ps and flats, etc., which do not 
properly belong to th^ey in which the 
music is set, but which the composer 
arbitrarily introduces. 

Aeoldente I (1 syl.) Au Italian curse • 
or oath : “Ce qui vent dire on bon frau- 
^ais, * Piiisses-tu mourir d’ accident, sans 
confession,’ damn^*.” — JS, About : Tolla, 

Aoddento, in theolo^. After con- 
secration, say the Catholics, the Huhstance 
of the bread and wine is changed into 
that of the body and blood of Christ, 
but their orcifiotte (flavour, appearance, 
and so on) remain the same au before. 

Ae olus Na'vlus. A Roman augur 
in the reign of Tarquiu the Elder. Wheg 
he forbade the king to increase the uum* 
her of the tribes without consulting the 
augurs, Tarquiu asked him if the thought 
then in his mind w’ns feasible. ** Un- 
doubtedly,” said Aceiiis, “Then cut 
through this whetstone with the razor 
ill your hand.” The priest gave a bold 
cut, and the block fell iu two. This 
story (from Livy, Bk. i., chap. 30) is 
liumorniisly rctiild in Bon Gaulticr^s 
Ballads. 

Aoooladc (11 syl.). The touch of a 
swonl on the shoulder in the cewinony 
of confeniug knighthood ; originally au 
cmln’iieo or touch by the hand on the 
neck. (Latin, (fd cnflom, on the neck.) 

Aooommoda'tlon. A loan of money, 
which accommodates us, or fits a want. 

Atrnmmodafioii Sofe or Jli/f, An 
ncccptaiu’e given on a Bill of Exi'hange 
for which value has not been received by 
the acceptor from the- drawer, and which, 
not Tcprcscntiiig a coiiimen'iul transac- 
tion, is so far fictitious. 

AiroiiniHjtUifiun Ladder. The light 
ladder hung over the side of a ship at 
the gangway. 

Aooord’ nicaiiK “heart to heart.” 
(Tjutiii, ad eoidff.) Tf two peisoiis like 
and dislike the same things, they are 
heart to heart ivith I'.'ich other. 

Siiuilarly, “con-cord” moans hcai*t 
with heart; “dis-cord,” heart divided 
fiom heart : “ ro-eord ” jiroperly menus 
to ivcollcrt rc'-eord&re, to bring 

again to th«^ mind or heart : then to set 
down iu writing for the purjiosij of recol- 
lecting. 

Aoooat' ineaiiH to “ come to the side ” 
of a i>ers<>?i for the purpose of spewing 
to him. (Latin, ad cofttam, to the side.) 
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Aohemon 


Aoooiint. To open an aeeottnt, to 
outer a customer's name on your led^r 
for the first time. (Latin, aceompiUdre, 
to rei^on with.) 

' To keep open when merchants 

agree to honour Aich other’s bills of ex- 
cminge. 

A current account or “account cur- 
rent, aie, A commercial term, meaning 
that the customer is entci'ed by name in 
the creditor's ledger for goods purchased 
but not paid for at the time. The 
account runs on for a mouth or more, 
according to agreement. 

To vast avvounts. To give the results 
of the debits and credits entered, bal- 
ancing the two, and caiTyiiig over the 
surplus. 

JL sale fur the account in the Stock 
Exchange means : the aale of stock not 
f«r immediate pajnnent, but for th(j 
fortnightly settlement. Oenerally this 
is speculative, aud the broker or oiis- 
tomer jMiys the difference of pri<’-e l>e- 
tween the time of i^urehase and time of 
settlement. 

ITc will tfirv a (food account of them - 
i,(\ we will give them a lliorougli good 
drubbing. 

Ao'ourate meaus well and carefully 
done. (Latin, ad-curdrcy uccunVus.^ 

Acou'satlve {Tht). Odviii w<m mo 
called by his college conipaniona. We 
speak of on accusative age,” luojining 
svarcMnq^ one eliminating error by av 
ensinq it. 

“llu« LhIIi hpoii a uM’j ncrusnih c Jiat'.”— 

Sir li. Dcnmh 

Aoe (I syl.). The unit of cards or 
dice, from as^ the Latin unit of weight. 
(Italian, asso; yroncli ainl Siiaiiish, us.') 

IVitlun an ucc. Within a ^luive. An 
jice is the low’cst numeral, and he vvln» 
wins within iiii ace, wins within a single 
mark. {See AMJ»rs-AS.) 

To bate an arc is to make an ahafce- 
ineut, or to give a competitor some 
start or other advantngi', in onler to . 
render the combatants inon* e<pial. It 
is said that the expression oriirinatcd in 
the reign of Henry VITI., when one of 
the courtiers ubiik^I Bolton, in order to 
fintter the king, used to say at canls, 
“Your Majesty must hale me an ace. ' 
or I shall have no chance at all.” ■ 
Taylor, the water poet (loSO-Kiol), t 
sjKJakiug of certain women, sfiy.s i 

“Tlimnrli Iwirlthrj tio.tlif'v will IcU*' an «!••• 

Tw Ik> raM Crmli'iirc, 'JVnijrrsiiwc, Kaitli, ainl 
iJrarc*." 

Aoel'dama. A battle-field, a jdace 
where much blood has been shed. To 


the south of Jerusalem there was a field 
80 ^ called ; it was purchased by the priests 
with the blood-money thrown down by 
J udos, and hippropriated as a cemetery 
for strangers (Matt, xxvii, 8 ; Acts i. 
19). (Aramaic, Okil-dama.) 

Acapli’aUteB (4 syl.) properly means 
men without a head. (1) A faction 
among the Eutych'ians in tlie fifth cen- 
tury' alter tlie submission of Mongus tlieir 
chief, by which they were ‘•deprived 
of their head.” (2) Certain bishops 
exempt from the jurisdiction and disci- 
pline of tlieir pati'iai'ch. (3) A sect of 
levellers in the reign of Heiiiy I., who 
acknowledged no leader. (4) The fabu- 
lous Blemmyes of Africa, who are de- 
scribed as having no head, their eyes 
and mouth being placed elsewhere. 

I (Ureek, u-kvph'nle^ without a head.) 

AoestOB (3 syl.). The Arrow of 
I ^tustes. In a trial c»f skill Acestes, tlie 
j Sicilian, discharged his arrow W'ifh such 
I force that it took lire. (- £’//. 5, line 52o.) 

^ l<lkl‘ Ac, •' Hlltlfr ( 

Tlic sw ifr 1 liHiiaiii k.iii,jic(» tu4 It 

JtOHitfrUfur. 

Achman League. A eoufcdoracy 
of tlic twelve towns of Aelnea. It wa’s 
broken up hy Alexander the Orout, but 
w;is {igaiii niorganised n.c. 280, and 
di'*solved by the itomaus in 147 n.c. 

Achor ill Tndiaii ]))iilos<»pby means 
the All-in- All The world is spun out 
of Achar as a web from a. sjiider, and 
will ultimately return ti> him, as a spider 
somotimeK tak»‘s hack into itself its own 
tliread. PlieiioTnen;]. are not independ- 
ent realities, but merely partial and in- 
dividual munifcKtatioiiH of the All-in-All. 

Acha'tes (3 syl.). A firfus AehutSs. 
A faithful (VMiipanion, a. bosom friend, 
A<'lialeHin Virgil’s ^JOtenl is the chosen 
companion of the hero in adventures of 
all kind... 

•* lie lui^ cliiisi'ii iiii- fcliiiw for ills fliliis 
Af itutrn."~ Sir II II Ih r Scott 

Aohe'mon, or Achmoii, and his 
brother Buraias Avere two (WcopCsfnr 
ever quarrelling. One day tliey saw* 
IlorculcM a.slce]) under a tree and insulted 
him, but Hereules tied tliem hy their 
ft:ct to his club and w'alked off w'itl'i them, 
heads downw'ai'ds, like a brac.e of hares. 
Eveiyoue lauglied at the sight, and it 
became a proverbial cry among tlio 
flreeks, when two men wore Keen quar- 
relling— ” Look out for Mclanipy'goo I ” 
(f.e. Hercules). 

“No Insidurf in Melaiiijty,/iim." 

V According to Greek fable, monkeys 
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are degn^od men. The Cercop8s were 
chang^ into monkeys for attempting to 
deceive Zeus. ^ 

Adieroii. The “ Eiver of Sorrows ” 
(Greek, mho» raiis ) ; one of the five rivers 
of the infernal regions. 

" Sad Aclieron of mrruvr, Muck nml ilnoii.’* 
MUton : Pnradute Lo^t, ii. SfS. 

Tahulim Acherotdis, Food for the 
churchyard ; said of a dead l)ody. 

Aidierontlaa Books. The most cele- 
brated hooks of augury in tlie world. 
They are the books which the Etruscans 
received from Tag&s, grandson of Jupiter. 

Aotaern'sla. A cavern on the bor- 
ders of PoiituH, said to loud down to the 
infernal regions. It was through this 
cavern that Hercules dragged Cerbems 
to earth. 

AohUlea. The Yarrow, called by 
the French the herhe aux 
i.r., carpenh-r’a wort, because it w’as 
supposed to heal wounds made by (‘iir- 
]>eulerK* tools. Called Achillea from 
Achilles, who was taught the uses and 
virtues of plants hy ('hirou the centaur. 
The tale is, that wliou the Greeks in- 
vaded Troy, Teli^l)l^lls, a son-in-law of 
King rriam, attempted to stop their 
landing; but Ihiechus <;aused him to 
stunihfe over a vine, and, when lie had 
fallen, Achilles wounded him with liis 
Hiicar. Tlie young Trojan was told }»y 
an Oracle that “ Achillas (incaniug mil- 
foil or yarrow) wouhl cure tlie wound ; ” 
hut, instead of seeking the jiluiit, ho 
applied to the ( Jreciaii chief, and pro- 
mised to conduct the host to Troy if he 
would euro the wound. Aclnllds ooii- 
souted to do so, scraped some rust from 
his spear, and fr<mi the tilings rose tlie 
plant milfoil, which, being applied to 
the W’ouiid, had the dcsivod effect. 

AohUles (3 syl.). King of tin* Myr - 
midons (in Thessaly), the hero llonior’s 
epic poem culled the l/tmf. Tie w re- 
})reBeutod as bravo and relentless. The 
poem Iipgiiis witli a quarrel bi'tween 
him and Agamemnon, the conunundor- 
iii-chief of the allied Greeks ; in conw- 
quonce of which Achilles refused to go 
to battle. The Trojims prevail, aud 
Achilles sends forth his friend Patroc'ios 
to oppose them. Patroc'ios fell ; and 
Achilles, in auger^ rushing into the battle, 
killed HefOtor, the commander of the 
Trojans.'^-'ife himself, according to later 
poems, felt in liattle a few days after- 
wards, before Troy was taken. 


AAblUea. 

Army : Tbe Myrmideiis followod liini to Tro> . 

JJeathof: It was Paris who wouudud Atbilles 
in I bo heel with an arrow (a iioet-Houipricstor^ ). 

Father : Polcus (3 syl.), King ol Thessaly . 

Friend: Patrocios. • 

fioreeit: Hiilios (b swift -floto«l) and Xantlms 
( r ('lu^stiiiit-colourorl), eiidowcit with liuniaii 
HlKHWh. 

Mietre.ii« in Tmy : surnanird 

lliiKoiei (3 Hi I ). 

Mather: Tlj(‘ti.<4, a soa goilcloss. 

Hmi: Pyrrhos, suiiiaiiu'd Nooptoienins (? the 
iieiv warrior). 

Womb: III Kigwniii,ovL‘i which no bird c\ or flics, 
- X. *J!», 

Tiitorn: First, PlioMiix. who taught him the 
olriiumts ; then I'liiron tin* coiiraur. 

fl'i/i.': Dcnlaniiu. (5H)I.) Pe-i-da-iny'-aJi. 

Aobllles (pronounce A-kil'deez). The 
Fufjfliti/t, John Talbot, first Earl of 
Shrewsbury (1373-1453). 

Aohllles of Ihtffland^ tbe Duke of 
Wellington (l769-l'8o*2). 

Of Gvrmmitjy Albert, Elector of Brni^ 
denburg (1414-1486). 

Of hunihttydif, brother of Sforza and 
Palamedes. All the three brothers were 
in the allied anny of Godfrey (/cr/wt/m 
Del lie mi). Achilles of Lombardy was 
slain by Coriima. This was not u com- 
plimentary title, but a proper name. 

iff Hnmt\ liUciuB Siciuius Dentatus, 
the' Koman tribune ; also called the 
tSecouU Achiilvs. Put to death D.c. 450. 

Aohlllos of tbe West. Kolund the 
Paladin ; also called “The Christian 
Theseus ” (2 syl.). 

AobilleB* Spear. (AVr Achillea.) 

Achillea’ Tendon. A stroug sinew 
riniuiiig along the heel to the calf of the 
leg. Tlie tale is that nietis took her 
son Achilles hy the heel, and dipped him 
in the river Styx to make him invulner- 
able. The water waslied every part, 
excciit the heel covered with his niotlier’.s 
haiiu. It was on this vuliierahle point 
the hero was .slain ; and the sinew of tlie 
lieel is called, in eonsequeiioe, fendo 
Achilhs, A post- Homeric story 

The Wei of * / vh t iit\s. Tlie vulnerable 
or weak point in a man's character or 
of a nation. {See abore.) 

Aching Void {An). Tliat desolation 
of heari, which arises from the recollec- 
tion of some cherished endearment no 
longer possessed. 

*• Wliiit iK*aci*fiiI li<»in*« I once enjoyed ! 
swiMM Tlieii iiiemon still ' 

But tliev liii\e left iin nclnntr loid 
Tilt* w«»rKI rjtn never nil " 

( owi er : Walking with God 

Aobit'opbel. {See Absalom and 
Achitophel.) Aehitophel was David’s 
ti-aitorous counsellor, who deserted to 
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Absalom; but his advice being disre- 
garded, he haiifl^ himself (2 Sam. xv.). 
The Ai^tophef of Drydeu*B satire 
the Earl of Shaf^psbu^y - 

Of them! CthB reb^) the false Achilophel was 
first ; 

A name to all Bucooedins airos curst ; 

For cioBo doBiKUB and crooked cotiiiselB fit ; 
KugaclouB, bold, and turbulent t>f wit. ; 

UeatlesB, unfixed in vrmt'iph's and idace ; 

In iiower uui>lea8ed,iniiiaMtint in disfjiuce.” 

Pan 1. LVK'i. 

A’OlkOr. God of flies, worshipiiod by 
the Cyre'iieaTis, that they might not Ins 
annoyed witli these tiny tormentors. 
(6V*e ITlieb, God of.) 

A'ois. The son of Faunus, in love 
with Galate'a. Polynhe’mos, his rival, 
ci-wdied him under a huge rock. 

0 Acme. The crisis of a disease. Old 
medical writers used to divide the prci- j 
gress of a disease into four periods : the 
ar-cA«’, or beginning; the (Ufftbasts, or 
increase ; the rtc'wtc, or ttirm of its utmost | 
violence ; and the pa-) ac‘-iiu\ or declino. 
Figuratively, the highest iioint of any- 
thing. 

Aomon'lan Wood {27u^. The tryst- 
place of unhiwful love. It was here 
that Mars had his assignation with 
Harmonla, who became tlio mother of 
the Amazons. 

“C’V'Bt lil «nie . , iVIarB ciil 1(*» fsiioiir'* d«* I*i 
nj in Idle Hannon le, cniiimmv* doiit naiiuuMiL Ich 
A iiiazoneB."— , Utourvphif. 

Aoolme'tas. An order of monks in 
the fiftli century who watched day and 
night. (Greek, watch eiw) 

Ao'olyte (t3 syl.). A subordinati' ofUccr 
in the Catholic Church, whose duty is 
to light the lamps, projxire the Hacred 
elements, attend the otliciatiiig priests, 
etc. (Greek, a foUowvr.) 

Aconite, Tlie herb Monkshood or 
Wolfsbane. Classic fabulists ascrilie its 
jiuisonous qualities to the foiim whidi 
dropiied from the iiioiitlis of the tbreo- 
beaded Cerlfirus, when Hercules, at the j 
command of Eurysthciis, dragged the 
monster from the infernal regions. 
(Greek, <wcdeiToi/; Latin, rn'otuhim.) 

“JjUrKlH lenibiles mims-nl Ac<miI a n*»\<*ir;r '* 


bower and burnt it to ashes.— 

Faery Qtteen^ ii. 12. 

Aora'tOB (3 syl.), i.e., innoiilinmer ; 
called by Siienserthe father of Cjinoeh'- 
les and Pyroch'les.— /Wiry Qaecti^ ii. 4, 

Acre. *• God’s acre,” a wimotery or 
churchyard. The word “acrej’^ Old 
English, is akin to the Latin 

aytr and Gemian ac/icr (a field). 

A’ore-flglit, A duel in the open fiidd. 
T!ie comtiats of the Scotch and Eiiglisli 
Bonleit'rs were so called. 

Acre-shot. A land tax. **Acrc’’ 
is Old Euglisli, freer (laud), and “shot’’ 
is seot or seeat (a tax). 

Acres. A Hob A erea — i .c. , a coward. 
From Slieridairs comedy called The 
it i rah. His courage alw'ays “oozed out 
at his lingers* ends.’* 

Aoroamat los. Esoterical lectures ; 
the lectures of Aristotle, which none hut 
his chosen dist‘iples were allow^ed to 
iittend. Those given to the public gene- 
rally were called exofet'^w. (Ai'roamatic 
is a*Gret‘k wonl, meaning dethrred to a a 
aadinUe ; aKpuuoij.ai, to attend leeliiros.) 

Aoroat’io. Same as eso/er’i'e. (Sec 
Ackoamatios.) 

Acrobat nn'ans one wdio f/ocm on his 
j eetreniifies. or uses only the’tip.sof his 
I fingers and tof‘H in moving about. (It is 
I from the two (iicsik words, akron hainu^ 
j to go on the, extremities of one’s limbs.) 

Acrop'olls. 31)0 eitadel of ancient 
; Athens. 

I of rourn [| M r<iMi|>oiin(](>‘l 

• p»lm s. {h, 'iKbr. f /> , tlir bitfli 

! Acros’tlo (Greek, jv//c/)/m). The 
I term was first apjiliud to the verses of 
j the Eiythne.'ui sibyl, written on leaves, 
j lliese )>vopheri<*s were excossivoly ol>- 
! seiiro; but were so coiitnved that wdieii 
: the leaves were sorted and laid in owler, 
their initial letters alwJiys made a wonl. 
— iv. 02. 

! Aerosfir pnrfry among the Hebrews 
consisted of twenty- two lines or stanzas 
boginuing w’ith the letters of thf* alphabet 
ill 8 UCCCS.S 1011 , as Psalm cxix., etc. 


, Acrostics. Pii/zles, generally in verse, 
Acra'Sla (Se/f-inda/f/mre). An en- j ermsistiug of two words of equal length. 
chaiitre.s3 who lived in the, •‘llow'er of I The initial letters of the several lines 
Bliss,” situate in Wandering Island.” j constitute one of the secret w’ords. and 
She transformed her lovers into mon- the final letter.s constitute the other 
strouB shapes, and kept them ciaptives. | word. 

Sir Guyon liaving crept up softly, threw 1 Also word.s rn-anunged so as to make 
a net over her, and bound her in chains | othei words of similar significimce. os 
of adamant ; then broke down her | “ Horatio Nelson ” re-arraiigod into 
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Honor nt a Kilo, Another form of 
acrostic is to find a scutenco which reads 
tlie same backwards and forwards, as 
E.T.L.N.L.T.E., the initial letters of 
* *Eat To Live, NcverLivoToEat : which 
ill Latin would be, K.IT.V.N.V.U.E. 
{Eda Ut rtrattf Xe I'ivas Vt Eda^). 

Act and Oppononcy. An “ Act/* 
in our University language, consists of 
a thesis and “ disputation ” thereon, 
covering continuous parts of three hours. 
'J‘he person “ disputing ” with the 
“ keeper of the Act ” is called the “ op- 
ponent,” and his function is called an 
“ oppoueney.” In some degrees the 
student is re(]uired to keep his Act, and 
then to bo tlie opponent of another 
disiiutaiit. Miicli alteration in these 
rnattors hns been introduced of late, 
with other college refonns. 

Act of Faith {(into da //'), in Spain, 
is a day suta])art by the TiupiiHitioii for 
the jiiiiLishinent of heretics, and the 
absolution of those W’ho renounce their 
heretical doctrines. The sentence of the 
liifpiisition is also so called ; and so is 
the ceremony burning, or otheiwisc} 
torturing the <’(iiidcmne(l. 

Act of God {Ah'). “ llanmiim fatrde,” 
Hiieii as loss by light iiing, shipwreck, 
fire, etc. ; loss arising from fatality, and 
not fifun one’s own fault , theft, and so 
on. A Devonshire jury onee found a 
verdict— “ Tliat di'ccfiscd died by the 
act of (rod. brought about by the flooded 
condition of the river.” 

Aotes'on. A hunter. In Oreciaii 
mythology A cl iron was a huiilbuiaii, who 
surprised Diana bathing, w'as changed 
by ner into a stag, and torn to piecj-s 
by liis own hound.s. llcncc, a man 
whu^e wdfe is unfaithful. (.SVv IIohns.) 

‘ (id tliiiu. like A( licnii. Mil ii Hiii'fM Mini ;iT rln 

IlCi't.” Shtll,t ni't'iiii' • Ml 1 1 II II 1 

" nMitliro Piiuc liiiiiiiicit for u .1 • iiro .iml miUiiI 
Al'IlPOII." Ifnh 111 V 

Action Yoars. Year.s in whii h the 
Actiau games were celebrated.^ Au- 
gustus iiistitutod games at Aelium lo 
celebrate his naval victory over Antuiiy. 
'lliey wore Indd every flve yeai*s. 

Action Sormon* A sacra nnMital 
sermon (in the Scots rreshvteiiiiu 
Church). 

“I rctuuuMl linmc JiUtuU Ko\»*n, nii t a»lilrc— i*il 
tow into in> ArriouSoriijoii, Mr^ 

- t:. Jtimti/. 

Active. Aciirp rerh^ verbs w hich atd 
on the mnm«|[Ovcrn(Ml. 

Afttrr Property in actual 

employment Iti n given conceni. 

tv ivmmn'tf, Exports and imports 


carried to and fro in our own ships. 
Positive flommei'ce is when they are earned 
in foreign vessels. The commerce of 
EnghuKT Ls active^ of C^ina passive. 

Activity. T/te sphefe of activitif, the 
whole field through w’hich the influence 
of an object or person extends. 

Acton. A taffeta, or leather-quilted 
dress, worn under the habergeon to keep 
the body from being chafed or bruised. 
(French, hoequeton.) 

ActresocB. Female characters used 
to be played by boys. Corj'at, in Ins 
(Jrndttws (1611), says, “When I went 
to a theatre (in Vuiiice) I observed 
certain things that I never saw before ; 
for I saw w’omeii acte. ... I have 
heard that it hath sometimes been used 
in London” (Vol. il). » 

*‘ wlirmiH, woincn'H partH 111 plays liin c Intliorto 
aclcil b) nuMi in rlic linlnrit uf w'omiimi . . . 
w'c <lo |x‘nnir and irivo Ica\c fur the time tocoiih* 
lliuf all witiiieirM iiaris li(‘ iictiMl hy woaioii, liws." 
— t'hmU'H Jf. 

The fh-Ht feinah' artrcHH on the EnpIiHh sfaito 
was Mrs. I'oloiniiii (UWD), w‘ho placed lanrho 
111 rhe.S’o'ftr of Rlunlvtt 

The last iiiiilc luTor that took tho part of k. 
woiiuin on th(> Knslish stave, in serious drama, 
Mas Kdwiu'd K.vimston, iiotod lor his hcaiity 
(.liil't-lilsr). 

Aon tetiglsti. You liave liit tho 
nail on the head. (Lit , you have touched 
it with a needle.) Pltiutus {Jtudchs^ v. 
2, 19) savs, “ Pern mai tetigisti ; ” and 
Cicero {Vro MilOhf\ 24) has “ Vulnunacu 
]nmetum,” evidently refei-ring to a sur- 
geon’s probe. 

Aoutiator. A person in the Middle 
Ages who attoiided armies and knights 
to sharpen their instruments of war. 
(Latin, wcwo, to sharpeu.) 

Ad Graooas Calendas. (Dcfencfl) 
to the (Ireek Taleiids t.c., for over. 
(It shall In' done) on the (Jreek Calends 
— /.f., never. There were no Calends 
ill the Uroek notation of the mouths. 
(.S<r Xkvkk.) 

Ad Inquirendum. A judicial w^rit 
eomm.'indiiig an iiiquiiy to he made into 
some complaint. 

Ad libitum. Without restraint. 

Ad rem (Latin). To the point in 
baud , to the piiriiose. {Avu mu tcli- 
ffiiift.) (•S/c (d>un\, Aor.) 

Ad unum omnos. All to n man 

(Latin). 

Ad valo'rom. According to the price 
ehargi'd. Some custom - duties vary 
according to the different values of the 
goods imported. Thus, at one time tea» 
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paid duty ad raloreni^ the high-priced tea 
paying more duty than that of a lower 
price. 

▲d vitam a«t onlpam. A Latin 
phrase, used iu*8cotoh law, to indicate 
the legal permanency of an appoint- 
ment, unless forfeited by miscunuiict. 

Adam. The Talmudists say that 
Adam lived in Paradise only twelve 
hours, aiid account for the time thus : - 

The first hour, God collected the dust 
and animated it. 

The second hour, Adam stood on his 
fe^ 

Tiie fotnrth hour, he named the 
animals. 

The sixth hour, he slept and Eve was 
created. 

^ The seventh liour, lie married the 
woman. 

The tentli hour, he fell. 

The twelftli hour, he was thrust -out 
of Paradise. 

The Moliammcdans tell us he fell on 
Mount iSerciidib, in Ceylon, where there 
is a curious impression in the granite 
resembling a human foot, above o feet 
long and 2.^ feet broad. They tell us it was 
made by Adam, who stood there on one 
foot for 200 years to expiate his r>*ime ; 
when Gnhriel took him to Mount Aiti- 
fath, where he found Eve. (*SVv Aham’s 
Peak.) 

Adam trasfmrifd, according to Ar.abian 
tradition, on Abou(ui.s, a monrituin of 
Arabia. 

Adam. Thr aid ^Idam : hm! thr 
Adam out of time ; the Jiiwt 
Adam. Adam, aa the lieail rif unre- 
deemed man, stands for original sin,** 
or “man without regenerating grace.** 

The nf'cund Adam ; the uea Adam, etc.; 
I U'ili ffiir 1 /ou the vew Adam. Jesus 
Christ, as the covenant head, is 8<» called ; 
also the “ new birth unto rigiiteousncss.** 

Jrhen Adam dclred and Ere upaa. 

“ Au temps passe, Berthe tilait.’* This 
Bertha was the wife of King Pejiin. 

'‘"Wljeii Adiiiii ninl K\<' sii.iii, 

Wliii was iliun Hu' kimiI .'(’iiian 

Adam. A sergeant, bailiff, or any 
one clad in buff, or a .skin-coat, like 
Adam. 

“Not tliat Adam that kopr Panidiw. luit that 
Adam that ki'eps tho pri-oii.” — Sliahe'peate: 
t'muecly of Eirvrn. i \ . .1, 

A faithful Adai/r. A faithful old 
servant. Tlie character is taken from 
Shitkespearo*s comedy of Ati Yon Like 
It, whei-e a retainer of that name, who 
bad served the family sixty-three years, 
offers to accompany Orlando in his night, 


and to share ivith him his thrifty savings 
of 500 Clowns. 

Adam BelL A northern outlaw, 
whose name has beconio a !>ynonym for 
a good arclicr. (»SVv‘ (*lym of the 
Clouqh.) 

Adam Cupid- i.r., Andier Cupid, 
perhaps witli allusion to Adam Bell, 
the cclebiated archer, (ice Pmifh 
Jteliques, vol. i., p. 7.) 

Adam's Ale. Water as a 'b«?verage ; 
from the su])positiou that Adam had 
nothing but water to drink. In Scotland 
water for a beverage is called Adam' a 
JYine. 

Adam's Apple. The protuheraiire 
in the fore -part of a man's throat ; s(» 
called from the superstition that a piece 
of tlie forbidden fruit which Aduiti ato 
I stuck in his tliroat, and occasioned thes 
I swelling. 

Adam’s Needle. The yucca, so called 
because it is sharp-pointed like a needle. 

Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, is where the 
Arabs say Adam bewailetl his expulsion 
from I'uradisc, and stood on one foot till 
God forgave him. It was the Portiiguese 
who first called it “ Pico do Adam.’* 
{See Kaaba.) 

In till* tritiiMii* iH till* iimrk of a liiim!iii font, 
fi'i'i ioiif' |*y liroiiil, Haul lo li:i\o liini 
iMiiili' !•> A(i:im, wild, \\i< air lolil, miimhI tlirir on 
niir foot for ‘Jim M'liiti, torxiiliiir Ins n'liiir. Aftrr 
111-, |•rll*lun‘ Ik* wiih irntornt to K\<>. TIu* l(iiii|il.i 
iiHm'i’i timt llir rooipiim l^tlllU iiniili* li> llinlillia, 
wliril hr ;i-nMii|i‘il to iinurii. 

Adam’s Profession. Gurdeuiug, 
agncultiiri:. Adam was appointed )>y 
<fod lo ilress tlio g.irileii of K«h*n, and to 
keep it (Gen. ii. 1.')); and after the fall 
he was sent otjt of Die garden “ to till 
the ground” (Gen. iii. ‘ill). 

io;iiiriciit ifriillrinril, hilt if.‘irilriiri‘H 
•lilrlii rt-:i\i‘-ni;lKri'4 ; tlii-\ hohi np Ailiiiii . 

piufr- Thr ('linen iii " Hamlet," \ . J. 

Adams. Par Him Adams, the ideal of 
a btuievolent, siniplc-ininded, eccentrw! 
cjountry clergyman; ignorant of tli(* 
world, bohl as'a lion for the truth, and 
modest as a girl. Tlie eluiract(‘i‘ is in 
Fielding’s novel of Joseph Andmrs. 

Adamant is really tlie mineral cor- 
undum; but the word is iudifft'nmtly 
used for rock CTy.stal, diamond, or luiy 
hard substance, and also for the iiiagriet 
or loadstone. It is qfteii used by poets 
for no specific substance, but as hardness 
or flrmnoHB in the abstract. Thus, 
Virgil, in his Aweid vi. 5o2, speaks of 
adamantine pillars ” merely to express 
solid and strong ones ; and Milton fre- 
quently uses the word in the some way. ' 
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Adept 


Thus, in Paradise Lost, ii. 436, he 8a}'S 
the gates of hell were made of burning 
adamant : 

‘‘Thiit tauffe convex of Are 
Outrageoiiii to devoar, inimurM um round 
Ninefold, and gatos (»f liurnnig iidniiuiiib 
narred over ue lu'ohiljit all ogieni.” 

Satan, he tells us, wore adamantine 
armour' (Book vi. 110): 

‘^Halnn, with ^asit and haughty ntndiM ad- 
-Minced, 

rniiic lowciing, anned in adiunant and gold." 
And a little further on lie tells us his 
shield was made of adamant (vi. 2<V)) : 

" He C^iilniO liasied, and (ipi'omoiI i In* roeki orh 
Of ten-fold iifliiiniinr, liiv amide mIiicNJ 
A vast circiiinfiTcucc." 

Tasso (canto vii. 82) siicak^ nf srmh 
(U inddisHinio diamante (a shield of 
elporest diamond). 

Otlicr poets make adamant to mean 
the maifm t. Thn.s, in Trmhis and 6'm- 
^ sida, ill. 2 : 

" As true as Meel, as idanlrige to I lie moon, 

A.S Hiiii to daj, iiH rill tie to tier niu’e, 

Am Iron to afiaiTiaiii.'’ 

("riaiilnge to the moon,'' fr«nn the notion that 
pltiuLH giew liesi with the inereaHing moun.j 

And Green says; 

" As true to the.* as Hteel to adaniaiU.’' 

So, in the Arabian yi^bts, the “Third 
Calendar,’^ we read: 

“To-morrow ahonr noon we hIiiiII Iw* ne.ir the 
Mtiek iiioiiiiiniii, or mine of iidaiiiant, utnelj at 
tliiM MM‘.\ iiiiiiuie diawH all .\otir tleet towaiMs it, 
h> Mriue of the iron In yoiii mIiiiim." 

Adamant is a (ticgtitivc) and daman (to 
conquer). IMiiiy tells u.s there are w.k 
unbreakable atones (xxxvii. 15), but the 
classical adamas (gen. adam(int-if>) is 
generally supposed to iiie.in the diriuioiid. 
Diamnnit and adamant are uriginally the 
same wonl. 

Adamastor. The Sjilrit of the 
stormy (.’ape ((4ood Hope), descrihcd hy 
Cainoins in the Lustad as a hideoii.s 
phiuitom. According to Barre to, he wa.s 
one of the giants who invaded heaven. 

Adamlo Covonant. 'I'he coventmt 
made with God to Adam, that “the 
seed of the womtin hliould bniiM} the ; 
serpent’s head” (Gen. iii. 15). 

Ad'amltaa (3 syl, ). A St'ct uf fanatics 
who spread tlienivlvc.s over Bohemia 
Moravia in th** tifteenth and six- , 
teeiith coiitiirics. One l*icar<l, of Bo- I 
honiia, was the founder in 1100, aiul 
styled himself “ Adam, son of God.” 
lie professed to recall hi.s followers to 
the state of prlniitivo muoceiu-c. No 
clothes. wero* worn, >vives were in com- 
mon, and'HAere was no such thing as 
good and but all iictious were in- 
different. 


Ad'aran*, according to the Farsee 
superstition, is a sacred fire less holy 
than that called Behram {q*v.), 

Adays. Kowadaysi^ 0 .% the present 
time (or day) . So in LflUin, Nunc dtSrnm 
and Nanc tcmporis. The prefix “ a” = 
at, of, or on. Simularly, anights, of late, 
on /Sunday H. All used adverbially. 

Addison of tbe North— Henry 
Mackenzie, the author of the ]Jan of 
Reeling (174J-1831). 

Addlxlt. or Addt.re'rnnt (Latin). 

I All right. The word uttered by the 
augurs when the “ birds ” ivorc favour- 
able. 

Ad’dlo is the Old English adeta 
(61th), hence rotten, jiutrid, worthless. 

Addled tgg, better “addle-egg,” a 
worthless egg. An egg wdiieh has noff 
the \ital luinciple. 

Addle - headed, addle - pate, empty- 
headed. As an addle-egg produces no 
living bird, so an ad^e-pato lacks 
brains. 

Addle Parliament (7%cJ— 5th April to 
7th Juno, 16M. So culled because it 
did not pass one single measure. {^See 
Parliament.) 

Adelantado. A bIg-wig, the great 
boss of the place. It is a Spanish wowl 
for “ hh excellency ” (aaelantar, to 
excel), and is given to the governor 
of a i>roviiice. 

“OlM'ii no iloor. If Uie lulrlrnuadn of Simiii 
j wc'iv liiTi* lie hIhuiUI lint iMiter."— ilcii Joiimun : 
Jii ery Man out of UiH //oiMom*, \ . A. 

I Ad'emax, or Adima'to fin JeniHalem 
I DeliVeri'd). Archbishop of Riggio, an 
' (‘cclesiastical warrior, who with Wil- 
• liom, Archbishop of Orange, besought 
; Pope Urban on liis knees that ho 
1 might be sent on the crusade. He took 
1 400 anned men from Foggio, but they 
j sneaked rff during a droiight, uud lelt 
the crusade (Book xiii.). Admiiar was 
not alive at the time, he had been slain 
at the attack on Antioch by Clorindu 
(Book xi.) ; but in the final attack on 
Jiirusalcm, Ids spirit came with three 
squadrons of angels to aid the besiegers 
Ufook xviii.). 

Adopt' juopcrly means one who lias 
att’diictl (from the Latin, adeptm, parti- 
ciple of adipisror). The alchemists 
applied the term rere adept ns to tho.se 
pcrMm.s who jirofessed to luive “ attained 
to the knowledge of” the elixir of life 
! or of the philosopher’s stone. 

} AIoliiMiilsiK tell iiM iluM’i* ftre nlwiivs II silpins, 

I ncii liur luoru uor IcdM. Like Mti* Micred chickuu* 
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Adonai 


CompoBteUn, of which there are onijr s and 
s— a cock and a hen. 

I n Kosicnician lore an learn'd 
As he that we wleptm earn'd.” 

H. Butler : Hudihras. 

AdoB'Bena'rlBlbi. A term applied to 
those who hold tiie real presence of 
Christas body in the eiicharist, but do 
not maintain that the bread and wine 
lose any of their original jjroperties. 
(The word is from the Latin afiesif, to 
be present.) 

Adeate Fidelea. Composed by 
John Reading, who wrote “l)ulce 
Domum. ’ * 1 1 is called the ‘ ‘ Portuguese 
Hymn,” from being heard at the Portu- 
guese Chapel by the Duke of Leeds, who 
supposed it to* be a part of the usual 
Portuguese service. 

• Adfil'iate* Adfllla'tion. The ancient 
Goths adopted the children of a foimer 
marriage, and jmt them on the same 
footing as those of the new family. 
(Latin, ad-Jiiiitit, equal to a real son.) 

Adliai (JthesUt-^ared). The swiftest 
of MahomePs ciitncls. 

Adliali-al-Calir. The tii’st purgatory 
of the MaliometauH. 

Adlaph'orlata, Followers of '*de- 
lanchthon ; moderate Lutherans, who 
hold that some of tlie dogmas of Luther 
are mattei's of iiiditt'eronce. (Greek, 
adinpkoroH, indiff e rent. ) 

Macaulatj : Emnj, liurlet^jh. 

Adlen, good-h’ye. A J)int^ an ellip- 
tical form for / cuntmvud you to God. 
Good-b’ye is God be wit A »/<•. 

Adls'seohen. The serfxuit witli a 
thousand heads whicli siustains the uni- 
verse. {litdum uii/tAaloffi/.) 

A^eetive Colours are those which 
require a mordant before tliey can be 
used as dyes. 

Adjourn'. Oncnwritteiw//V;rn. French, 
d-joitrncr^ to l)ut off to aiiotlier day. 

“llo Hjnriied tli.'iin l<i relit* in tin’* nf 

i‘iirlvle.”—ZoHfftoft: Vlirunich, !•. .">•« 

Adjournment of the House. {See 

Movino the Adjoiibsmknt.) 

Admirable (77/e). Aben-Exra. a 
Spanish rabbi, born at Toledo (IJIO- 
1174). 

Admirable Crichton ( 77 / 0 * James 
Crichton {krypton). (1551 -1. >7^1. ) 

Admirable Doctor {Doctor admira- 
Inlis), Roger Bacon (1214*1292). 


A dmir a l , con-uption of Amir-^aL 
Milton, speaking of Satan, says 

“ Hj« Piiear fto pquftl which t hr tallest nine 
Hewn on >orwr(;rinn hills, to 1 h* tlu«'iimsi 
Of some tall aniiml, were hnt ii wanil) 

He walked with."— i^orttdtM lost, i. 

The word was introduced by the Turks 
or Genoese in the twelfth ctmtury, and 
is the Arabic Amir with the article al 
(lord or commander) ; os Aunr~at~ma 
(commander of the water), Amir-nt- 
Uiura (commander of the forces), Amir- 
ai-Muniimm (commander of the faith- 
ful). 

English admirals used to be of three 
classes, according to the colour of their 
flag— 

Admiral of the Ded, iwed to hold the 
centre in an engagement. 

Admiral of the Whitv^ iwecl to hold 
the van. 

Admiral of the Dlm\ used to hold the 
rear. 

The distinction was abolished in 1864 ; 
now all aihnirfi].H carry the white flag. 
Admirals are culled Elay Of leers. 

Admiral of tbe Blue. A butcher who 
dresses in blue to conceal blood -stains, 
A tapster also is so (Milled, from his blue 
apron. A play on the n‘«r-adiniral of 
the Biitish navy, called Admiral of thu 
Blue (Flag).” 

*' Mooii art nirtloin 4 hcirtn to rtin* 

Till* Adiiiiml of tin Bliu' a/.ftir.'” 

Vmr Jtnhtu, J7-V. 

Admiral of tbe Red. A jiunniiig 
tei7Ji applied to a wine- bibber who«H^ 
face and nose are very rod. 

Admittance. Licence. Shakespeare 
say.s. •• Sir John, you arc a gciitlcinaii of 
excellent breeding, of great adriiittMTice ” 
— /./'., to whom great freedom is allowed 
{Merry ((’//*///, ii. 2). The allusion is to 
an obsoloto custom called admission^ by 
wliitdi a prince avowed another iiriiicn 
to 1x3 under his protection. Maxim iliaii, 
Eniiieror of Mexico, was the “ admittaiit ” 
of th(3 Einptjror Napoleon JII. 

Admonttloniets, or Admonltlonere. 
Certain l^iritaus who in 1571 sent an 
ftdmoHttioH to tb(3 Parliament coudcniii- 
iiig cver> thing in the Church of Eng- 
land which was not in accordance with 
Iho doctrinoH ana )uacticesof Geiic'va. 
Adobe [Edobk.] 

Adolpha. Daughter of General 
Kleiner, govcnn>r of Prague ami wife 
of Id(3jisteiii. Her only f.’iiilt was 
” excess of too sweet nature, which 
ever made another’s grief licr own.” — 
Knowles: Mmd rf Mariendorpt (18JJ.S). 

Ado'naL Son of the star- beam, and 
god of light among the Rosicru'dans. 
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Adrastus 


Ons of the names given the Jews to 
Jehovah, for fear of breaking the com- 
mand, **Thou Hhalt not take the name 
of ttie Lord [Jehovah] thy God in vain.’’ 

Adona'ls (4 syl.)* The Rong about 
Ado'nis ; Shelley’s elegy on Keats is fo 
called. /Sifif Biou’s Lament for Adoufs. 

A4o‘iilOfl. Peosts of Adonis, cele- 
brated in Assyria, Alexandria, Egypt, 
Judea, Persia, Cyprus, and all Greece, 
for eight days. Lucian gives a long 
description of them. In these feasts 
wheat, flowers, herbs, , fruits, mid 
branche.s of ti-ees were earned in pro- 
cession, and tlirowu into the sea or some 
fountain. 


Ado'nis. A beautiful lioy. The allu- 
sion is to Ado'nis, who was tieloved liy 
Venus, and was killed by a hoar W'hile 
hunting. 

AfloTiH hiril bun to tfir rtinfU' ; 

Hunting lin loxrd; luit lovo be biiiKlieil to 

Hlctc-lliniiKliUMl VfMitiH iiinkos aiiiuiii iiiiOi him, 

And, like H bold- 1 'iuH‘(l HUitor.'giiiH ici \v«m liim." 

Shiiket^mirf ; I / uiM it HU Atloun'm 

Adonis of SO. Leigh Hunt was sent 
to piison for ajnilying this Icmi to 
George IV. when llegeiit. 


Flower (7’//r), acx’ordiiig to 
Bioii, ia the rose ; IMiuy (i. 2ii) says it 
is the anemone; olheis say it is the field 
jioppy, eertuiiily tlie pri'm'C of weeds ; 
not what vv(' now genei jilly imsm by tin* 
Adonis flower is pheasant's iwe, esilhsl in 
Ki'enoh (foatr-dr liei’tiuse in fahli* 

it Rjirang from the blood of Ihi* gored 
liiiiiter. 

pit&ov TiKTii, ra £« fidK/jvrx rat' ai't^iwrai'." 
(Illurtil bi iiiiu'H forib oimch. trrM'saiinimiH- - «»..« • 
r'f^'OV tut- A 1101011. S<v iiIhvi <init : MttuiHuriihosi'^, 
Ilk. X.. FHhlr l.i 1 


Adonis Gordon, or A f/ardnt of 
(Girek), A wortliless toy: a 
very perishable good. The allusion is 
to the fennel and lettuce jars t»f the 
ancient Greeks, called Adonis gar- 
dens,’^ beeaiise tliese herbs wen- plnntod 
in them for the annual festival of the j 
young huiitsinaii, and thrown away the 
next morning. (1 llnirtf i. (>.) 

Adonis River. A river in Pha*nicia, 
which always runs ml at tlie season 
of the year wlien the feast of Adonis is 
held. The legend ascribes tliis redness 1 
to sympathy witli the young hunter; | 
others ascribe, it to a sort of minium, or ’ 
red earth, which mixes with the water. 


*'TlmnuiiU7. c»n»i» next Ih'IiukI, 
Whose annuiU wx>uiiU in X^olniiiou nllun d 
The Syrisw^Binsels to Isnient bis f«to 
Jn unoraMyiUUos rII n siiiinner’s rinj . 

While Binmb Adonis from bis nstixerurk 
JUui inirpISTh the soa, suniioaed with blufid 
Of Tuaiuniux yearly wonudud.’* 

Mitton: Parwtiae Lott, Hook 1 , line 40 , etc. 


AdO'nlsts. Those Jews who maintain 
that the proper vowels of the wonl Je- 
hovah are uiikiiown, and tluit the word 
is never to lie prcmouiiccd Ado’uat. 
(Hehi'ew, lord.j( 

Adop'tlon. AdfjpiUn hy arim. An 
nneient cus.tom of giving' arms to a 
jM>r£07t of merit, w^hich laid him under 
the obligation of being your champion 
and defender. 

Adoption htf ha id ism. Being god- 
father or goiWiother to a ehiki. The 
child by ba]>tism is your god-child. 

Adoption by hair. Cutting off your 
hair, and giving it to a person in proof 
that you receive liim as 5 'our adopted 
father. Thii.s Bo'son, Iwing of Arles, cut 
off’ his hair and gave it to Pope John 
Yill., w^lio adopted him. 

Adoption Controversy. EHpnnd, 
Archldshop of Tole'do, and Pciix, Bisho]) 
of Urge], maintained that Jesus Christ 
in his human naturt^ was the son of God 
by adoption only (Rom. viii, 29), though 
in his pre-existing state he was the “ lie- 
gotten Son of God ” in the ordinary 
catholic accpptfitiou. Duns Seotus, Bu- 
randiis, Calixtus, and others supiiorted 
this view. 

Adoptlonist. A iliseiplo of Elipand, 
Archliishop of Tole'do, and Felix. Risliop 
of l^gel (m Spain), is so ealled. 

Adoro (2 Hvl.) frieaiis to ‘‘cairy to 
one's mouth" ‘ to kis " [td~os, mf- 

ilic). The ItoniaiH perfonned adora- 
tion liy |ila(‘ing tlieir riglit hand on their 
nioiitli ami bowing. The Greok.-i paid 
adoration to kings by putting the royal 
n»bo to their lips. Tlu- .lews kissed' in 
homage; thus God said to Elijah ha 
hail 7,00(1 ill Israel W'ho had not'howeil 
unto Haul, “every niontii which hath 
not kissed liim” (1 Kings xix. 18; 
m- atm Hos. xiii. '!). “ Kiss tlie Son 

lest He lx* angry ” (Psalm ii. 12), means 
worship, reverence the Son. Even in 
England wc do homage by kissing tlic 
hand of the sovereign. 

Adrammeleoh. God of the people 
of Sepharva'im, to whom infants were 
hunit in sacrifice (Kings xvii. ill). Prob- 
:ibly the sun. 

Adrastus. An Imlian priiiee.from 
the hanks of the Ganges, who aided the 
King of Egypt agaiust the criisadeis. 
He won^ a serpent’s skin, and rode on 
an elephant. Adi-oatus was slain by 
Kinaldo. — Tasso: Jerusalem Delire^r^ 
Book XX. 
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(Sl.)t represented, in Chris- 
tian Art, with an anvil, and a sword or 
axe close by it. He had his limbs cut 
off on a smith's anvil, and was after- 
^ words beheaded/ St. Adrian is the 
pa^n saint of the Flemish brewers. 

Adriel, in Hryden's Almilom and 
Arhitophelt is meant for the Earl of 
Mulgravc. 

“ Blin,r)i‘iu(lprin» AdriiM, th« niuiPa* friend, 

-■ irtniMoIf a niiiee : in SHUlieilrlni'ri deiiate 

True liiit ]>riu<‘e, unc n slave of »tato : 

Wlium David’s ln\e wirb linnoiivii did adoru, 

Tbat f.'um bi& dlsoliodieut son w^>ro t«)rn." 

Part L 

Adrift. I am all adri ft. Hr is tjniie 
adrift. To turn one adi'ift. Sea phrases. 
A s^iip is said to bo adrift wlien it has 
bixiken from its inooriiigs, and is driven 
at mndom by the winds. To bo adrift • 
is to be wide' of the mark, or not in the 
right course. To turn one adrift is to 
turn him from house and home to go 
his owu way. 

.Adroit' properly means ^*to the 
right** (French, a 'ilroitr'). 'Hie French 
cjul a person who is not ailroit //rtfwr//r 
(left-hauded), meaning awkward,* boor- 
ish. 

Adnldolta. The table a,t which the I 
ilamens sat daring sacritico, ; 

Adullamitos (4 syl.). The iulherents ! 
of Lowe and Ilorsman, aecoclers in 186(» ' 
from the Reform IVirty. John Bright 
sahi of, tho.se members that they retired 
to the cave of Adullain, and tried to ’ 

f ithcr round them all tlio discoiitriited. 

he allusion is to David in liir. flight ' 
from Saul, who “ esca])od to thf3 rave 
Adullam; and every one that w’as in - 
distress, and every one that was in debt, 
find every one that was <lisf*ontpiitfd, 
jjathcred tlicmselvft.s unto Inm ” (I Sam. 
xxii. 1, *1). 

Advaunoar. The second luMnches of ' 
a stag's honi. j 

Inn ilii* nriin Ifmc ifni’lf tlK*> tlio j 
b"omf Til'* autli<T i*. » flu- hifif- i 

rtittlitT ; tli«* tivKi, , III'* lU'M lh:ir. n'firi/ii// ; , 
sni) t lieu tin* (fi|) 

“III a liiu'k. Mh'V hitr. fuituif, fiiuiiurh, tnf 
ivt/imviK, , .init .s;k'/''Ia -Vtinnutl 

j 

Advent. Four werk< to comme- 
morate the first and R<’c:iTid coming of 
Christ ; the flr.d, to rcd“i'io, .aii.l tho 
second to judge the world. The season . 
begins on Kt. Andrew’.-^ Day. oi the Suii- 
uay nearest to it. (Latin, tri^mtns^ the 
coming to.) 

Ad'vcraary (iVo). S:itan. (1 Pet. 

V, K.) j 

Ad79C3t9 (-4») mcaui one called to 

2 


assist clients in a court of law. (Latin, 
adi'ot'dre.) 

The ThrWs Advocate. One who brings 
forward malicious accusations. When 
any name is proimsed for canonisation 
in the Roman Catholic Churdi, two 
advocates ore appointed, one to oprioso 
the motion and one to defend it. The 

I fonner, called Advoca'tns Diah'ofi (the 
Devil’s Advocate), advances all ho can 
against the person in question : the 
I latter, called Adrnea'tns J)ci (God’s 
I Advo('ate), says all he can in support 
of the proposal. 

Advocates* Library, in Edinburgh, 
founded 1(182, is one of the five libmrios 
to which copyright books are sent. {tSee 
COI’YRIOIIT.) 

Advowson menus the right of ap- 
IKiinting the incumbent of a church or 
ecclesiasticalboneflce. In medieval times 
the “advocac.v** or pntronuge of 
bishoprics and abbeys was frequently iu 
the h'inds of powerf ul nobles, who often 
elniincd tlic right to appoint in the C3vent 
of a vnrancy ; hence the word (from 
l.atin, adronifiOt tlio office of a patron). 

./ pirscn fatin' adroicson is when the 
patron presunts to the bisliop a jicrson to 
whom he is willing to give the i>lucc of 
prelcrmont, 

A rot/a'firc ad coir sun is when the 
bidiop himself is patron, and collates his 
client without un.y interincdiato ]Kirsoii. 

doidatiic ffdr^irsvn is where the 
fruviii gives a liviiig to a clergyinait 
without pri'sentation, institution, dr in- 
duction. This is done wlten a clinrch or 
cli:i])el has beiMi founded by the Frovvii, 
and is not subject to llic oixIiiiaiT. 

Adrutr/uht »/* f/russ w an a,d\o\Vhori 
scjiarated from the iiiaiior, and belong- 
ing wholly to the owner. While at- 
tached to the nriiirir it is an advowson 
aff/jfjiHtaat. •’ flro'-s ” (Freiuh) means 
•sb solute, eiitirrf ; thus gross wcigiit in 
the entire weiglit willnuit di'diieihuM. 

A i iUnm in tfcn'ts w.m a \ill:iiii l)i ; 
t'lilire ]u<iperty of iiis nisslcr, and not 
nttacbisl to tin* land. A cumnun/ >innof;s 
ir. one wlncli i; mtirclv yoiii own. and 
which hcloinjs to the niaiK*r. 

Snfc cf Adrun-.'.i ii'‘. When 1o|d.s of 
ncinorij built ihiiiches upon their ov»n 
demesne-*, and endowed them, they be- 
eaae* j-rivaty jiropu-ty, uhirli the lord 
iiiiiiht give Ji-.iay or even sell, unijer 
lertaiii Iniiitatiotis/ 'lh(‘se liiiiigs are 
ealled AfTnnrsuhs ttpfU n'daoty being ap- 

t iendeil to t)io manor. After a time they 
jccamo regular *’ coinmercLjlpro)»f‘rty,V 
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und we still see the sale of some of them 
in the public jounmls. 

AdytmiL The Holy of Holies in the 
Greek and Homan temples, into which 
the general public wem not admitted. 
(Greek, a^duton = not to be entered ; 
duo, to go.) 

JB'dltos (2 syl.). Those .who, in 
ancient Home, had charge of the public 
buildings {(pMh), such as the temples, 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, sewers, in* 
eluding roads and streets also. 

iBSgeiis (2 syl.). A fahulotis king of 
Athens who gave name to thti jUge.iii 
Sea. His son, Theseus, wout to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the tribute ex- 
acted by Minos. Theseus said, if he 
Hiiccoedcd he would hoist a white sail on 
his home- voyage, as a signal of his 
safety. This ho neglected to do ; ami 
.d^lgous, who watched the shij) from a 
rock, thinking his son had perished, 
threw himself into the sea. 

This incident hu.s been copied in the 
tale of Sir 'J’ristram and Yaolde. Sir 
Tristram being severely v^ouiidod in 
Brittany, sent for Ysoldo to come and 
Hoo him before he died. Ho told Ids 
messenger, if Ysoldo coiLsented to come 
to hoist a W'hito lljtg. Sir Tristram's 
W'ife told Idm the ship was in sight with 
a black flag at the helm, whcreii])ou 
Sir 'rristram bowed his head and died. 
[Tristham.J 

.ffiglne'tam Sonlptures. Sculptures 
excavated by a company of German'*, 
Tliuies, an<l English (l8U), in the little 
island of ^Yigi'iia. They won’, pun-ha'jc I 
by Ludwig, Crown PriiKJe f)f Bavaria, 
and are now the most re.markablc orna- 
ments of the Glyptotliek, at Munich. 

Mgir. God of the ocean, w’hose wife 
is Raiia. They had idm* tlaughters, who 
wore white robes and veils (.sV/o//////- 
rrviau ni\jtholog*f). Those daughters are 
the billows, etc. The word means ‘ to 
flow.** 


JBgla. The shield of Jupiter ni'ido 
by Vulcan was so called, and symbolised 
“Divine pi*otection.** The shield of 
Minerva was called an ugi* also. The 
shield of Jupiter was covered w'ith the 
skin of the goat Amalth^ra, and the 
Greek for goat is, in the genitive case. 
The flBgis made by Vulcan was 

THkfoir mtf (Tffis over you, I give you 
my pibtection. ' ‘ * 


iBgro'tat. To siport nn trprrjat. In 
university parlance, an flegT5tat is a 


medical certificate of indisposition to 
exempt the bearer from attending chapel 
and college lectures. 

ABI (A—i), a epmmon motto on 
jewellery, moans “ lor ever and for 
uyo.** (Greek.; 

.ffla'rnB. The cat. An Egyptian 
^ deity held in the greatest veneration. 

I Herodotus ^ii. 06) tells us that Diana, 
j to avoid being molested by the giants, 

I changed herself into a cat. The deity 
j used to be represented with a cat*8 head 
j on a human body. (Greek, ailouros, 

I a cat.) 

I JEmllian Law. Made by JEmilius 
i Mainerciis tlio praetor. It enjoined tlnit 
th<i oldest priest should drive a nail eveiy 
year into the capitol on the idc.s of Sep- 
tom her (September o). 

iEmonla A&mo'niaai (Hx^coxia 
HirCMOXIAN). 

JB&o'as. The hero of Virgil's epic. 
Ho carj-ied his father Anchi'ses on his 
shoulders from the flames of Troy. After 
roaming alxiiit for many years, he ciune 
to Itiily, where he founded a colony 
which the Honimis claim OvS their origin. 
The o7>ithet ajiplicd to him is pious, 

dutiful. 


ABne'ld. The epic iioem of Virgil, 
(in twelve books). So called from 
and the suffix -i#, plur. Ms 
(belonging to). 


“Tlif i»r Sinmi.** h-xva ,iu,. tho 

UifeiniTnf Troy is iimrowcfl fnini Piwinili>r. 

"Till* lovt-* i»f Diilo nnd .i;n 3 ( 4 are takon from 
piost* i»f MoilSi ami Jiwoii, in ArollOnim} uf 

KIioiIc.4. 

“Tim f<r«n*v of tliP IVonft'Mj Horitc aiul liuniUI7 
ofTroi !<. from Aivitmisof 


JKol'io Digamma. An ancient 
Gi*uek letter (p). sounded like our «/•, 
Thus fujios witli the digamma was 
sounded u oluos ; whence the Latin 
rumm. our wnu'. Gamma, or //, was 
shajied thus p, hence digamma ~ 
double f/. 

.^*>110 Mode, in muuc. noted for its 
Himplu'ity, fit for ballads and songs. 
Tho Phrygian Mode was for religious 
iniisic. ns hymns and anthems. 

A'oIub, in Homan mythology, was 
“ god of the winds.*' 

JKohonharn. The wind -harp. A box 
on which strings are stretched. Being 
placed where a draught gets to the 
^trings, they utter musicai sounds. 

dSon (Greek, nion), eternity, an im- 
measurable length of time; any being 
that is eternal. Bosilides reckon there 
have been 36d such nsons, or gods ; but 
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ValentiniuB restricts the number to 30. 
Sometimes written “ 6011 .” 


In ire«»I<»s.v e«<*h wries uf vuvUh on\erH nn a*<in. 
or HU iudetlniie huiI iiHiiumtiuralile iicrioU ut 
time. # 

[Eea.] ♦ 


Aerated Bread. Bread made light 
by means of carbonic acid gas instead of 
leaven. 


Amited Water. Water im])regiiated 
with carbonic acid gas, called ai%\ 


Ae’iiane. Followers of Ac'rius, who 
inointained that there is no difference 
between bishops and priests. 

jBs'ebylne (Greek, Akt^vAoc), the 
most sublime of the Greek tragic poets. 
He wrote 90 plays, only 7 of wdiich 
oi'e now extant. iEschylus was killed 
b^ a tortoise thrown by an eagle (to 
break the shell) against his bald head, 
which it mistook for a stone (n.c. 535- 
•loC). *SV’(9 Horace, rovilra^ 279. 

Pr* mou II re EeH'-kc-his. 


ABs'obylns of France. I’rosper 
J olyot do Orebillon. ( 1 07 1 - 1 762. ) 

JEsonlaplns. The Latin form of 
the Greek word Asklepios, the god of 
medicine and of healing. Xow used for 
“ a medical practitioner.” 

ASolr, plural of As or Asa, the celestial 
gods of Scandinavia, 'who lived in A.s- 
gard (god’s ward), situate on tlio hea- 
venly hills between earth and the rain- 
bow, The chief was ( Jdin . W e art» told 
that there >vcro twelve, hut it would be 
hard to detorraiiio who the twelve are, 
for, like Arthur’s kiiight.s the number 
seems variable. The following may lx; 
mentioned; — (1) Odin; (2) Thor (his 
eldest son, the god of thnndf*r) ; (3) T\ r 
(another sou, the gfxl of wisdom) : (1) 
Baldur (another son, the Seaiidiiinviaii 
Apollo) ; (5) Bragi (the god of olo- | 
qiience) ; (6) Vidar (god of silenc e) ; (7) 
Hodur the blind (Baldur’s twin brother) ; 

(8) Hermod (Odin’s son and messenger) ; 

(9) Hcenir (divine intelligence) ; (10) 
Odur (husband of Frevja, the Scandin- 
avian Venus) ; (11) Loki (the god of 
mischief, though not an asa, lived in 
Asgard) ; (12) Vali (Odin’s younge.st 
son) ; another of Odin’s sonaivas Kvasir 
the keen -sighted. Then there were the 
Vonir, or gods of air, ocean, and water ; 
the gods of fire ; the gods of the Lower 
World : and the Mysterious Three, -who 
sat on three throne.s above the rainbow. 
Their names were Har (the perfect) . the 
Like-perfect, and the T^ird person. 

IFiveB of the ^Esir : Odin’s wife was 
Frigga ; Thor’s wife was Sif (beauty) ; 


Boldur’s wife was Nonna (daring) ; 
Brogi’s wife was Iduna; Odur’s wife 
w'os Preyja (the Scaudinuvlau Venus) ; 
Loki's wife was Sigkua. 

The Ailsir built Asgard themselves, 
but each god had his own private man- 
sion. That of Odin was Gladsheim ; 
but his wife Frigga hiul also her private 
abode, Tiamed Fensalir ; the mansion of 
Thor was Bilskiriiir: that of Btddnr 
was Broadblink ; that of Odur’s wiff 
was Folkbang; of Vidar was Landvidi 
(wide laud) : the private abode of the 
goddesses gpuenilly was Viugolf. 

The refectory or banquet hall of the 
JEsir was called Valhalla. 

Nicird, the water-god, was not 0110 of 
the ./Esir, but chief of the Vaiiir ; his sou 
was Frej*; his daughter, Freyja (the 
Scandinavian Venus) ; his w'ite was 
Skadi ; and his home, Noatuu. 

ASson’s Bath. Sir Thomas Browne 
Mai in ^ p. 67) rationalises this 
into “ hair- dye. The reference is to 
Medea renovating iEson, father of 
Jason, with the juices of a concoction 
made of sundry articles. After jEhou 
had imbibed these juices, Ovid says - 
" Uivrim coniHHjuc, 

(’anitlo jMisita, niKi'um mpuCn*, rolornui,” 

iirtaniuritknaca, \ 11 . L’sH. 

ABsonlan Hero (T/ir), Jason, who 
w'os the son of A^son. 


Aisop’s Fables wore compiled by 
Bab’rioK, a (jrreek, who lived in the Alex- 
andrian age. 

H I^hrygittii slave, very de- 
fonned, and the writer of fables. Ho 
'Was conteinponiiy with Pylhugc'irus, 
about B.C. 570 . 

Xiiiiimull Greek nml l,iitin fal tied lire 
to iih hII our PhhIiiih lire HHrrilM>ii 10 D.i\Kl. 

Tlio l.tiiiii fiiMrs of PIiiiMtrim are HUi>iioNe<l lo ho 
tlHIIsliiriolit, of .'KhOpi.'lU flllrlOH. 


.Enopof Arahia. Lokmon ('r). Nasser, 
who lived in the fifth century, is gener- 
ally called the “ Arabian jBsop.” 

Aimp of England. John Gay. (1688- 

Anop of Frame. J ean de la Fontaine. 
(lG21-lGJi5.) 

JEsop of Germami^ Gotthold Epbrnim 
Lessing, (1729-1781.) 

^E»op of India. Bidpay or Pilpay. 
( Al>out three centuries before the (Chris- 
tian era.) 


A'etites (3 syl.). Ealgle - stones. 
(Greek, aFtoM^ an eagle.) Hollow stones 
composed of several crusts, one within 
another. Supposed at one time to form 
pari of an eagle’s nest. Pliny mentions 
them. Kirwan appUes the name to 
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clay-irotuftones having a globular crust 
of onde investiug an ochreous kcrael. 
Mythically^ they are supposed to have 
the property of detectiug theft. 

MtoHUm Hero (TAe). Diomede, who 
was king of ^tolia. OM 

AtDMB means one easy to be spoken 
to.” (Latin, adfari^ to siieak to.) 

Affect’. To love, to desire. (Latin, 
apioeto.) 

' “ H<imc‘ alTort tlKj lifflifc, and moiih’ f lu* " 

IHtur: Uuirc. 

I'AfllBctloii avougle raiaon (French). 
Cassius says to Brutus, ” A friendly eye 
could never see such faults.” ‘‘ L’asprit 
cst presuuG to u jours la dupe du ceeur.” 
(La RocJiofoueauld : Mnximt‘}<.) 

Again, ” a mother thinks all her goose 
are swans.” 

Italian: A ogni grolla paion belli i 
Buoi pollatiiii. Ad ogni ueijcllo, suo 
nidoc hello. 

French : A cliaquo oiseau son nid 
parait beau. 

Latin : Asinus jisino, sus sui, pulcher. 
Sua cuique res est eaiissiiua. 

Affront' properly incaTis to stand 
front to front. Jn savage mil ions oppos- 
ing amiies draw up front to front beioi'o 
they begin hostilities, and by grimaces, 
sounds,, words, find all conceivable 
means, try to ))rovoko and terrify their 
rift-fi-i'ix. When this ‘’affronting” is 
<iver, the adversaries rusli against each 
other, and the tight begins in earnest. 

Jff'ront. A salute ; a coining in front 
of another to salute. 

“Oiilv, sir, tins I imi*-! cnutiuii .\ciu of, in j<*nr 
iifl'rniii, or hiilnii', ni'u*r lo inoM* >our lial.” - 
i/rtutu. Tn \ ji, u*i. 

Afraid, /fr fc/io it'cnihlcs tn near o 
leaf fafl shunhi Keep unf of the trontf. 
'rhis is a Frouch proverb : “ Qui a pi'ur 
de feuilles, no doit idler au Tmis.” Our 
eorresponding Englisb ])r<ivcrb is, “ He 
whri fears sears shouldirt. gf» the wars.” 
The timid should not voluntarily expose 
thctaselvos to <iang»'r. 

*' l.iua* liiiMl-t losM’ n *ir ‘-Imiv, 

I'er \ i’muio* umie 

Africa. 7hff'n tr, Afrirt: (I lak" 
Xisscssion of thee, O Atriea). When 
■Juiisar hiiulud at Ad nun e turn, in Afriea, 
be tripped and fell -a bid tuin'ii ; but, 
with wonderful i>reseiiee of mind, he 
pretended that he had done s(» inten- 
tionally, and kissing the soil, exelaiined, 
“Thus do 1 “takt* inWHession of thee. O 
Africa.” Told also of Seijiio. (.SVe Don 
K. II. Bk. vi. eh. O.'l 
a'iUper ohqtml non ujtnf. 

•* Afil^ always pitnlneing wane 
novelty.” A Oreek i>roverb qii«>t(Hl 


(in Latin) by Plioy, in allusion to the 
ancient belief that Africa abounded in 
strange monsters. 

African Sl8teraf(77t<!>). The Hes- 
perides (4 syl.) who lived m Africa, 
'fhey were the daughters of Atlas. 

Afrlet, or “Afrit.” The beau ideal 
of whut is terrible and monstrous in 
Arabian superstition. A sort of ghoul 
or demon. Solomon, we are told, once 
tamed an Afrit, and made it submissive 
to his wdll. 

I Aft. The hinder part of a ship. 

Fore and Aft, The entire length (of 
I a ship), from stem to stem. 

After-cast. A throw of dice after 
the game is ended ; anything done too 
late. * 

“ K\or Im* itn after-Piisit 

Of uM llitic Ih* him II .Illy or do.’’ -GoKfr. 

After-clap. Beware of ufter-clapti. 
j An after- rlap is a catastrophe or throat 
I after an affair is Miiiposcd to be over. 
It is very common in thunderstorms to 
hear a “ clan ” after the rain subsides, 
and the (douas break. 

** Wliat nnxrlilpf unrl iiilrtlia])* 

1),> 0i»« Jinii still Willi Mfieivlrti»8.” 

Jitiihr: IludtbruH^Vt. i..’). 

After Moat, Mustard. In Latin, 
“Post bnlliim, aiixilium.” Wo have 
I also, “ After death, the doctor,” wliich 
is the (iennau, “ Waiiu der kni.nko ist 
todt, so kommt der arztnei” (when the 
))atieiit’s dead, comes the physic). To 
the wiino effect is “ When the steed is 
I .stolen, lock tlio stable doqr.” Meaning, 
doing a thing, or offering service when 
it is too late, or when there is no longer 
j iietsl thereof. 

After UB, the Deluge. “ I care not 
Avliat hai>pcns when 1 am dead and 
J gone.” So wiid Mdine. do Pom}iadour, 
j the inistrc?s of Louis XV. (1722-1764). 
i Mctternii'h, the Austrian statesman 
' (1773- 1 SoU), is credited with the same: 
nut probably he simply quoted the words 
of the Freui'h marehioiiesB. 

Aft-meal. An extra meal: a meal 
taken after and lu addition to the ordin- 
ary nieal^. 

" \i .ifl-mp.’il . wl.ii :-li;tU it'il for tli ‘ m'iiip 

Thnuut’ : Dcbfttc, 

A'gag, in Dryden’s satire of Ahsa^ 

I hiH and . 1 eln tophi f is meant for Sir 
; Fdiiioiidbuiy iJodt'rey. the magistrate 
j iM'fore whom Titus < latos made Ids tle- 
1 clariition, and was afterwards found 
I kirbarously murdered in a ditch neat' 
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Printrose Hill. A^g M’aa hewed to 
pieees by Samuel (1 Sam. xv.). 

•'And Cnrali iTitiu Oates) iniirht f«»p Ajjap’a 
murder cal* , 

In tcniiB u» coarse m Saiuncl used to rinul." 

^ l. «7.»-6. 

Agamanduuia. A passage of the 
Veda, the repetition of which will purify 
the soul like absolution after confession. 

Agamemtion. King of Argos, in 
Greece, and commander-iii-chief of the 
ailiecl Greeks w'lio went to the siege of 
Troj\ The fleet being delayed by ad- 
verse vrinda at Aiilis, Agnmciinioii sacri- 
ficed his daughter Iph'igeiii'a to Dia.na, 
and the winds became at once favourable. 
— Homer's II tail. 

“Till AiT:Lnu‘iiin(iii'fl dauf/litcr's hlood 

Al>iK‘ah(‘fl llif'Kodrt I tint. tiuMii u itliMiood.’* 

JiiiH flf Sumy. 

Is hrotht'r u»s Moijoluns. 

tlnnyJiln'n were liihiKnnn. Klccira, Tiiliiun- 
HBfVL, and Clir^ sorlicinis (Sofihorlrs). 

TIo was grnndHon of Peloim. 

He was killM in a h«fU hy Ins wife ( lilnn- 
nescra, after Ins return from Tio> . 

His Nou was Oresies, wlm slew Ins nioilier for 
inurderins his father, and was called Agunieni- 
iiotiide^. 

His wi/e was (Jlj'teiniicstm, wdio lived iiindnli- 
ery with Ei?isLliens. Ac Tiny he fell in love vviih 
t.'assHudru, a daughter of King }‘rjani. 

JlxSri fortes anfS AffamatoioHa (“tlicro 
are hills beyond Feiitlaud, anil fields 
beyond Forth ”), t.c., vve are not to 
sup^iose that our own age or locality 
monopolises all that is good. — Hor. (Ml. 
iv. 9, 2d, We might add, tl puU ./ya- 
metnuSiia rireut. 

“Wreit men there liied ere*Ai.':imeniiion came, 
AhUafK'i him will oiLie>'>4 rise lo l.tn.e. ’ -K,i' n 

Agaalce (4 syl.), or Aglaoiiife, the 
Thessalian, l)eiiig able to calculate 
eclipses, she iwcteuded to liavc the moon 
under her eommaiid, and to he alile 
when she chose to draw it from lieaven. 
Her secret being found out, her vaunting 
became a laughing-stock, and gave liirtli 
to the Greek proverb cast at hraggaits, 
“ Yes, as the Moon obeys Agaiiicc.” 

Aganippe (4 syl.). A fountain of 
Boeotia at the foot of Mount JfeJleon, 
dedicated to the Mu.ses, because it liati 
the virtue of imparting poetic inspira- 
tion. From this fountain tlie Muses arc 
called Aganippedes (o .«»yl.) or Agatiip- 
pides (d syl.). 

Ag'ape (3 syl.). A love -feast, nie 
early CTiristiaiis held a love -feast hefoit* 
or after communion, when eoutribiitioiis 
were made for the poor. These feasts 
iMicame a scandal, and were condemned 
at the Council of Caithage, 397. (Greek, 
Ofjape^ love.) 

Agapem'one (H syl.). A somewliat 
disrepiitable association of men and 


I women living promiscuously on u com- 
!• mon fund, which existed for a time at 
Charlynch, near Bridgewater, in Somer- 
setshire. (Greek, love.) 

Agape tee. Women under vows of 
virginity, who undertook to attend the 
monks. (The word is Greek, and means 
bvlored.) 

Ag'ate (2 syl.). So called, says Pliny 
(xxxvii. 10). from Acha'tCa or tlaga'tos, 
a river in Sicily, near which it w found 
in abandaiice. " 

*• Those, tlieso are they, if we enn.sitlev well. 

TiiHt. s.ipliii’H and the (IihiikukIs line cnccII, 

The i>e:irio, the emeiaiihl, ami llie iiirkes o 
Men, 

The sim'^uiiio corpiill. amhev's ifuUlen hiow. 

The ehi isiiill, jacinth, arhntt'. nihy ml." 

Tnyhn ; The irfUri'f'prui/ vlli.‘in). 

Agnte is supposed t(. roiider a pi'rson 
invisible, and to turn tlic sword of foes 
aguinst theiasclvcs. 

Agate. A very diminutive* mn'son. 
Shakespeare speaks of Queen Mali as no 
bigger than an agate-stone on the fore- 
finger of an aldoniiaii. 

I wiuj iu*\or inaniipil with :im atr.Ue fill new ” 
•Shakt tt/n'Hn: 3 Ht'h, / l . I. V. 

Agatha. Daughter <»f Ciino, the 
fhiiger, in love with Ma.<, to wJioin she 
is to l»e niiiriied, provuled hr eame.s off 
tile prize in the annual trial -shut. Slie 
is ill dtniger i>f being shot by Mii.k un- 
wittingly, hut is rew'ueil by a bennit, 
iinti beeiunes the bride of the }oiiug 
hnnt.snitni. }l\ tar's Oftera of' Jirr 
tWiscluitz. 

Agatha ('SV.). Kepreseiited in Diris- 
tiaii art with a ]Kiir of h}ieai'.s, find 
ludding in her litiiul u salver, mi which 
her breusts are placed. Tin; rcfireiiee 
is to her rnartyrdoui, when her bi*ea»ts 
were cut rift’ by a pair of shears. 

Agave (3 syl.) or “ Ainei ieuii aloe,” 
from tlie GrccK, ntjams^ admirable. 
The Mexicans jilaiii fences of Agave 
round their wigwums, as a defence 
agaiihst wild beasts. The Mahometans 
of Fg,yj)t regard it as a cliariii and 
religious .symbol ; and pilgrims to Mecca 
indicate their exploit hj' hanging over 
the tloor of their ilwe'lling ii lenf of 
Agave, which has the further rharm of 
w'urdiiig oft’ evil spirits. The Jews in 
(’airo attribute a similar virtue tr> tho 
plant, every pait of which is utilised. 

Agdlstes {self nul niff race). Tin; goil 
who kept the porch of tlie ** Bower of 
B]is.s.^* He united in his own prison the 
tw'o sexes, and sprang frrim the stone 
Agdus, jmrts of w'hieh w'ere taken by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to catt over their 
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ahoulders, after the flood, for re-peopling 
the world. {Spenner : Favrie Quecncy^ 
book ii. 12.) Ag-die'-tes in 3 sjl. 

Age fM acoerde (To). To do what 
is lit and right (Scotch law term). Here 
Age ” is the Latin itg^re, to do. 

*'T(> set Hbout the iimttor in n regular manner, 
or, aa he leiiued it . . . to'aKeaHacconK”'— 
filT W. SrMl: Umtyaautlvt, ohni). 1‘. 

^Age of AnUnala. An old Celtic 
rhyme, put into modern English, says • 

Thr’.re the age of a dog ia iliat of ii horne : 
Tliricp the age o1 ii liorae im ihat of a man ; 
Thrice tiie age of a niuti is \ hut of a rU><‘r ; 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an t‘agle.“ 

Ago of Women (77/^). Though many 
women are mentioned in tlie Biblt% the 
age of only oii(3 (Sarali, Abraham’s wife) 
is recorded, and tliat to show at Iku* 
advanced age she would become tho 
mother of Isaac. 

“ Kiiaiheih, Ihe mother of the IhipMa ae 
a:n told hy Kt. Luke, '* was well-sineken in age.'* 

Age Of the BlBhope {The). Tho 
ninth century. (Hal/ain: Mtthflv Agcit.) 

Age of the Popes (77/^). Tho 
twelfth oontury. {ilttlhm: MuhiieAfjts,) 

AgS taoo* Attend to this.” Pi 
sacrifice the Roman crier perpetually 
repeated these words to arou.se attention. 
In the “ Oommon Piuyer Book ” the 
attention of the congregation is fre- 
quently aroused by the oxbortatioii, 

** Let us pray,” though nearly the whole 
service is that of prayer. 

Ages. Varro ]». 219, 

Sculiger’s edition, 1023) recognises three 
ages 

(1) From the beginning of mankind 
to ihe Deluge, a time wholly unknown. 

(2) From the Deluge to tho First 
Olympiad, called the mythical iwriod. 

(3) From tho first Olympiad 1o the 
present time, called tho historic period. 

Titian symbolised tho throe ages of 
man thus:--- 

(1) An infant in a cradle. 

(2) A .shepherd playing a flute. 

(3) An old man meditating on two 
skulls. 

Accoixling to Lucretius also, thciu are 
throe ages, distiuguishiHl by tlie materials 
employed in implements (v. 1282), viz. ; 

(1) The age of stone, when celts or im- 
plements of' stone were employed. 

(2) when iiiiidenients 
WAS# made of (M>pi)er or bras.«. 

'The age of v'on, when implements 
vfm'ixuide of Lran, as at present. 


Hesiod names five ages, viz. 

Tbp Golden or i>atriarrbii), under the care 
ftatiiru. 

The flilver or xuluptuoiis, under tbe care 
Jimiter 

The Brazen or warlilB, under the care 
Heiituiie. ^ 

The Heroic or i-enaissant, under the care 
Mars. 

The Iron or iireacnt, under the care of Pluto. 


of 

of 

of 

of 


7 The present is sometimes called 
the wire age, from its telegraphs, by 
means of whicli well-nigh the wholo 
earth is in intercommunication. 

Fichte names five ages also ; the ante- 
diluvian, post-diluvian, Christum, sataiiic, 
and millenuion. 


Ag'elas'to. Tlie stone on whidi 
Oe'res rested when woni dovru by fatigue 
in searching for her daughter. (Greek, 
jog less.) 


Agenorldea {h syl.). Cadmos, s#ho 
was the son of Agcnoi*. 


Agent. Is man n fees agent f Tliis 
is a question of theoloAVt w-hicli has long 
been mooted. The point is this ; If 
Ood forc-ordaiiis all our actions, they 
must take ])lace as he fore-ordains them, 
and man acts as a watch or clock ; but 
if, 011 the other hand, man is responsible 
for bis actions, he must be free to act an 
his inclination leads him. Those who 
hold the fonucr view are called neeesHiia* 


rians; thoio who hold the latter, liberta^ 


nans. 


Agglutinate Languages. The 

Turanian family of huiguages are so 
called Iwciiuso every syllalile is a word, 
and tliese are glnvti together to form 
other words, anil may lie unglued so ns 
to leax e t)je i-oots distinct, as * ‘ inkstand. ’ ’ 


Aghast'. Frightened, as by a ghost ; 
fi'om Anglo-Saxon gast, a gho.^t. 


Agio. Tlic percentage of charge 
made for the exchange of paper money 
into cash. (Italian). 

•• Till* lu'ntlt js oallpil hy the Italians aggio."- 
Sniihit. 

Agis. King of Sparta, who tried to 
deliver Cii*eece from tho Macedonian 
yoke, and xvas .slain in the attempt. 

• Til m:i\ p :i viiKrii ulaO*. Affii. xx’lio saw 
h'lMi SiMi lu’i self lo spr\ iln ax.xncf sink." 

Thoin’tou ' iriNlcT, 4SS-tt. 

Agist*. To take the cattle of another 
to gnize at a certain sum. The feeding 
of these beasls is called agistment. The 
words are from the Xorinan agiser (to 
ne levant and couchnnt, rise up and lie 
dtiwii), because, says Coke, b^ts are 
levant and conchaiit whilst they are on 
the laud. 
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Agla* A cabalistic name of God, 
formed from the initial letters of Attah, 
Gibbor, lieholan)) Adoniu (Thou art 
Htrong for em', U Lot'd/)» (tSee Not- 

ABICA.) i 

Aglaoa. The poorest man in Arcadia, 
pronounced by Apollo to be far happier 
thou Gyges, liecuuse ho was contented 
with his Tot.” 

“ Piiur (intt content 1 h riott and rich enough ; 
iUit I'lrheH eitdleHft :iie nrt iku)*' hh winter 
To him who ev er feiirn he Bhall he jiooi." 

Slnilxf'npeurf : UtiH'llo m.X , 

Agnes. She i« an Af/HvH (el/r faii 
rAghh)~i.t,^ she is a sort of female 
“ Verdant Gi*eeii,” who is so* unsophistic- 
ated Hiat she does not even know what 
love means. It is a character in Mo- 
Iicre*s V Ernie ties Fimmes. 

Agnes (St.) is represented by Dom- 
cmchino as kneeling on a pile of fagots, 
the tire extinguished, and the executioner 
about to slay her with tlie sword. The 
introduction of a lamb (agnns) is a 
modem innovation, and phiy on the 
name. St. Agnes is the patron of young 
virgins. 

'*St. Agnes was first tied to a stake, 
but the tire of the stakes went out; 
whereupon Aspaaius, set to watch the 
martyrdom, drew his sword, and cut off 
her head.” 

Agnes' Day (^SV.), 2 Ist January. Tlpon 
St. Agues’ night, you take a row of juiis, 
and pull out every one, one after another. 
Saying a patcr-noster, stick a })iii in 
your sleeve, and you will dream of him 
or her you shall marry, —.inirvg : Mis- 
iHlang, p, 13G, 

Agnoites (3 syl,). Ag-no~ift% or 
Ag-no'-i-tm (4 syl.). 

(1) Certain heietics in the fourth 
century who said “Clod did mf know 
everything.” i 

(2; Another sect, in the sixth century, , 
who maintained that Christ “did not , 
know the time of the day of judgment.” 
(Ureck, u, not; yiyewa/cw, to know.) 

Agnostic (An). A tenn invented hy j 
Pi’of. Huxley in l8So to indicate the j 
nientol attitude of those wlio withhold 
tlieir assent to whatever is incapable of 
proof, Bueh as the aksolutc. In I'cgard 
to miracles and revolution, agnostics 
neither . dogmatically accept nor reject 
BUdh matters, but siinply any Agnomu~~\ 
do not know— they are not capable of 
proof. 

Agnns-oftstus. A shrub of the Vitex 
tribe, called agnos (chaste) by the 
Greeks, because the Athenian hutios, at 


the feast of Gei-es. used to sti-ew their 
couches with vitex leaves, as a palladium 
of chastity. The monks, ini.<.taking 
agnos (chaste) for agnm (a lamb), but 
knowing the use moile of the phuit, 
added eastm to explain its clinraeter, 
making it chaste-lamb. (For another 
similar blunder, sve I.H.S.) 

Agnns DoL A cake of wax or 
dough stamped with the tij^irc of a 
lamb supporting the banner of the Cross, 
and distriluitcd by the I'ope on the 
Sunday after Fia.ster as an amulet. ( )ur 
Lord is mlled Agnns JU'i (the Lamb of 
(i(Kl). Tliere is also a^ prayer so ealh^d, 
because it begins with the words, Agnns 
qm tof/is peeva'ta ninndi (O Lamb of 
God. that takest away the sins of the 
world). 

Agog'. Jfe is all agog^ in nervous 
anxiety ; on the qni rire, like a horse in 
clover." (Freucli, « gogo^ or vivre d gogo^ 
to live ill clover.) 

Agoniatea (4 syl.) . Samson Agon isles 
(the title of Milton’s drama)* means 
&im.son wrestling with adversity— Sam- 
son eoinbating witli trouble, “(Greek, 
(^oni’zoinatf to combat, to sti'Ugglo.) 

Agontatloa. A branch of the Doim- 
tists of Africa who roaimal from town to 
town affirming they were ministers of 
justice. The Greek agon (an aHscmhly) 
= the Latin nundinal days wlien the 
law-eoui-ts werti ojicimd, that I'ountry 
i iMionle might go and get their law-suits 
i hcttled. 

j Ag ony properly inc.an8 contention in 
[ the athlctu; games ; and to agonise is the 
i act of contending, ((ircok, agon^ a game 
j of contest, as w’cll as a “place of 
assembly ”). 

Agony, iiieaning “grout pain,” is the 
WTCstlc with pain or struggle with suifer- 
ing. 

Agony Colomn of a newsjiapcr. A 
column containing ailvertiHCiiiciitH of 
missing relatives und friends ; indicating 
gi-cat distress of mind in the advertiser. 

Agrarian Law, from the Latin ager 
(land), is a law for making land tlie 
common property of a nation, find not 
the jNirticiilar ))ro]>erty of individuals. 
In a modi}i(‘d foiTO, it means u re- 
distribution of land, giving to each citixeii 
a jfortioii. 

Agrimony. The older spelling was 
Argeinoiiy, and Pliny calls it tm/emonit/f 
from the Greek argeuos^ ii white speck 
on the eye, w'hich this plant was supposed 
to cure. 
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▲gno {A cure for). {See Homes.) 

Agne-Oheek. Sir Audretc Affue- 
cheek, a straight-liain^il ccniutry squire, 
stupid even to silliness, self-coiiceitcid, 
living to eat, and wholly unacquainted 
with the world of fashion . The ef laracter 
is in Shakespeare's Tuelfth Night. 

A'gw'a Wifdi (Prov. xxx. 8). “ Give 
me neither riches nor poverty.’* 

Alifluine'nia, or Ahashverosh . A title 
common to several Pcj'siun kings. Tlie 
three meiitioued ni the Bible are &iip> 
posed to be Cyaxui'e.i (Han. xi. 1) ; 
Aerxes (Esther) ; and Ouinbyaes (Exia 
iv. 0). 

AnaialinnriT \anefininil ai Ilalicarnah'immi/ixr-t 
four nMidonngaor ilio naiiit* Xn ach. \ 1 / , {Vr>>iaii, 
KUthliuamhu : AanyriHii, A'A/MiAro mhn ; Kk.\ rtiiiii, 
Jihiihenr«ha; iiiid H»» Uivok. Xftrrti: Iho SaiiH- 
krlL root Knhi iiicauH ‘‘l<i rule,'’ KHhatlira (Zond 
J(snthia),t\ ktiiK. 

The wimV^ ahead — blows 
in tlie direction towards which the s1u]/h 
head iH)ints ; in front. If the w'iml 
blows in the opposito direction {i.e.\ 
towards the stern) it is said to b() astern. 
When one ship is ahead of another, it is 
biforv it, or further advaiujod. “ Ahead 
of his class,” ineafisattho head. Ahead 
in a race, means before the rust of th# 
runners. 

To go ahead is to go on witliout hesi- 
tatioii, as a ship runs ahead of uiir)thor. 

Abltb'opbel, or AehiVopheJ. A 
treacherous friend and a<lviser. Ahitho- 
phel was David’s counsellor, but joiued 
Al>salom in revolt, and advisr)d him 

like tlie oracle <if (Jod’' (2 Sam. xvi. 
20-23). In Drytleii’s itolitical satire, 
Achitophel stands for the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. (iSVr Achitophel.) 

AbEned (Prince). Noted for the tent 
given hill’ by the fairy Pari-bun'oii, wdiieh 
would cover a whole' army, but might Iw 
carried in one’s pocket'; and for the 
apple of Sa uarcand', which w'ould (jure 
all diseases. — Arahtan Najhh. Pruiee 
Ahmedy etc. 

ITiis timt coincides in a inurvcllons 
manner with the Norse sliip culled Skid- 
bhulnir (^f . c. ) . ( See Solomon 'a Ca ui’et. ) 

Abollbab (Ezok. xxiii. 4, 11, etc.). 
Tlie personiftcation of prostitution. Used 
by the prophet to signify religious adult- 
ery or Imrlotiy. {See Haklot.) 

‘*Tliegr«it(lIfflriilry 111 cviiosinh' the Imiiiurnl- 
Uic« (if ctilH Aliolirmli la (finr tier me *>** 
rei oh the Social Evd . JnfO, 

^lHlltfiUba'iiiab. A granddaughter of 
C^.Jioved by the seraph Samia'so. She 
^a^IXiud, ambitious, queen -like beauty, 
a female type of Cain. When the flood 


came, her angel-lover carried her under 
his wings to some other planet.— /fyiwi ; 
Heaven and Earth. 

Ab'rlman, or Ahrim’auts. llie iirin- 
ciple or angel of darknbss and evil in the 
Magiuu system. {See OuMUSD.) 

“ 1 rcniu-riii*o th** ei II sr-irit, air. nml do honour 
lo AiiriniuneB In thia yoiiiiy ii au.”— 

Aide tol et le Clel t'aidera {God 
'iciti help those ivho help themselves). The 
pjirty-motto of a politico! society of 
France, o.stablished in 1821, The object 
of the society was, by agitation and the 
jiress, to iiuliiee the middle classes to 
resist the (jovernniciit. Guizot was at 
one time its pro.si(leiit. and Le Globe and 
Le \aiional its organs. This society, 
which doubtless aidud in bringing about 
the lie volution of 1830, w^os dissolved in 
1832. ^ 

Al'grette (2 syl.). A lady's head- 
dress, consisting of feathers or flower.s. 
The French call the down of thistles and 
dandelions, as well as the tuft of. bii*ds, 
aigrette. 

Atm. To give aim. to stand aloof. 
A tonn in ai’chery, meaning to stand 
within a conveuient distance from thti 
butts, to give the archers information 
liow neai tlieir arrows fall to tho mai’k 
aimtd at. 

“ llut, KCiitU* people, bI\ c me niiii a%\ Ink*, 

Por iiaiiiio pul** mt‘ Uni heavy Uisk ; 

Htaiid ail lilodf ” 

Shukeapeurr : Titus Andronieim, v. .*5. 

To erg aim. To applaud, encourage. 
In archcry it was custoinaiy to up|X)iiit 
certain iiersous to cry aim. for the sake 
of ('ucouragiiig those who were about to 
shoot. 

\niii.\ iii.>ii,'l)hi>ins Shull rry aim.” 

ShnkrHpeme : Mtrri/ IVnvstij U'lNtl.'itir, ill. 2, 

Alm-orior. An aliettor, one wdio 
encourages. In archery, tlie person em- 
ployed to “ cry aim.” (*SVr a awe.) 

•'Thou !iiiii'('rier ivt in*iiices' full." 

htHiUsli Areadia. 

Air, an element. Anaxag'oras held 
air to be the primary fonn of matter. 

Aristotle gives Fire, Air, Eaith, and 
Water as the four elements. 

Air, a manner^ as the air of the 
court,” the '' air of gentility ; ” a good 
air” (manner, deportment) means tlie 
jiervading habit. 

Air, in masie. is tliat melody which 
predominates and gives its character to 
the piece. 

Air one’s opinlens {To). To state 
opinions without having firmly based 
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them on proper data. To let them fly 
loose, like a bird. 

To an opinion inetOia (o surrgt'st for the 

imi'i^OBe of rmviiig ii tvBtetl. A 
iiiAii ttirn ills ouiuicSs, m (liBcret'i one renttlaU-K 
them, as citim wuen ft is wiunoweiJ, and the c-liulf 
is lilos’u off. 

Air-brained. Giddy, heedless. This 
word is now genemlly spelt “ hare- 
brained ; ’* but, by ancient authors, hatr^ 
hra'med. In C. Thomson’s AutobtO‘ 
graphj it is spelt “Air-brained,” which 
seems plausible. 

Air-line signifies (in the United 
States) the ino.st direct and shorteat 
possible route between two given places, 
08 the Eastern and Western Air-line 
Railway. 

Air-ehlp A balloon. 

“PresM’iiily a norili-cimtorly nmonL of wind 
‘ driU'k rlic* nir-Hiiiii, mid il lirtrmi lo iioor with 
vri'iiitr. velocity nimii a liorizonial hue."- Mux 
A^ln: The Vapta^'" Af.S. 

Aifutbrone. Odin’s throne in Glads- 
heim. Hi.s palace was in Asgurd. 

Aim. To gire oneat'ff mightg airs: 
to assume, in manner, anpeanincc, and 
tone, a superiority to wliicli you have 
no cuiiin. Tlie same as A i r, maimer Q/.r ,) . 

The pliiml is C'tHtMitinl in ihi'4 enm* to Hike it mil 
of the (‘tUegorj of mere e<Teiiirieie>, or to dii- 
UtioriiiHh It from “air" in I lie Heiiti* of depmi- 
ineni, iih “ he hud a tine, miini> an “ hie an wuh 
( hat 4)f a Keijtlemmi.’' Air, in the Himnilar, hemu' 
ffotieially eoiiipliiuentarj , Imt *• aim ’ »ii the plural 
iihvn>H eoiiieyiiiK l•ell^l^e, In liali.ni, we liiid 
the pliniHe, Si. Un tU (I m ir. 

Atrap’adam. The wliite f'le))1i:iiit, 
one of the eight wliieh, aeconliug to 
Indian mythology, sustain the eartli. 

Aisle (pronounce i/r). The nortli and 
south wings of a churcli. Latin, a/a 
(axilla, ascella), through the Fmicli, ai/i^ 
a wing. Ill German the nave of a 
church is ac/i///*, and tlio aisle //agr/ (;t 
wing). Ill some churcli do<*iiinciits tin* 
aisles are called a//t\t/,s (walks), iiinl 
hence the nave is still soiiiotiineH rallied 
the “middle aisle ” or alley. The choir 
of Lincoln Catheilral list'd to bo c.slhsl 
the “ Chanters’ alley ; ” and Olden tells 
us that when he came to lie churcli - 
waixlen, in 1638, he madt; the Puritans 
“come up the middle alley on their 
knees to the raile.” 

Altob-bone of beef. CoiTuiitioii of 
“ Naitch-bone,” t.r. the liaiinch-hoiic 
(Latin, aatesj a haunch or buttock). 

Similarly, “an apron" is a rornipHon of a 
vappi-rmi ; “an adder ’’ in a form prom cif a nadder 
tOfrl Kng , jupddre). In oilier w-’rds, we haw 
i-ei orsed ilie order ; tliiiH “ a new I " i** «« nri : “ a 
nag “ IB aiL iui i DaniHli ). Latin, eq'jiniil, a imi'Hi'. 

AJax» the Greater. King of Sal'amls, 
a man of giant stature, daring, and self- 
oonfideut. Geneially called Tel'omou 


Ajax, because lie was tho sou of Tel'a- 
t mon. When the antioiir of Hector was 
awarded to Ulysses instead of to himself, 
he turned mod from vexation and stablied 
liiuLsclf.-' -Jiomtr's and later jioets. 

Ajax, the Lew. Son of Ollous (3 svl.), 
King of Locris, in Greece. 1'he night Troy 
was taken, ho offered violence to Cas- 
sandra, the prophetic daughtr'r of Pnain ; 
in consequence of which his ship was 
driven on a rock, niul he jicrlshod at sea. 
— Homer's Hi ad. and later poets. 

“ IpHA i.liiiKi), .loiH inpidiim jiK’Ularnf uuliiMis 

IlHji’i'ilijiir ati'B, i‘rtili|iii' ;n|iior;i 

ilium (Ajn ) eKpirunicm triiiiBtlMi 
iPimmiiB 

Turiiine Kirnii ii|o<|ur‘ iiilKit m'litn 

r</i/,‘ .Hut III, i. ij.i'i 

Akbar. An Arahii- word, meaning 
“ Very (In.'at.” Akbar-Khna, the “very 
groat Klian,” is applied especially to the 
Khan of HimU'lstan who rcignetl 
lOa'i. 

Ak'uan, the giant whom Uustan 
.slew. ( Persian ml/fho/ot/g.) 

Ak'nmon. The most malevolent of 
all the I^Tsian gods. 

Alabama, S. America. The name 
'of an Indiiin tribe of tlm Miasiwipjji 
Valley, meaning “ here we reat.” 

Alabaster. A stom' of great, purity 
and W'hitcne.'-.s, iisisl for oririnieiit.s. So 
called fi'itin “ Al.'ib.'isf ron,” in Ujiper 
Egypt, where it ahoiiiid-*. 

Aladdin, in the ^Ira/uaa .Ytff/itft^ 
Ta/ts. obtains a ni.-igir hirnp, and has a 
splendid built by the gi-nius of the 

lump, lie in.-irries tlu* daughter of the 
siiltuii of China. Jose^ his lump, and his 
palace i.s trans])oited to Afnea. Sir 
Walter Heott says, somewhat incoi- 
rectly : 

*• VS1HI..IH. I iiifri nir III,,* ;|u> ii'j:!|,'(* r,," Al.-nl I li " 

V Tilt' palace ilid not vanish into air, 
hut was transported to another jdace. 

Aladdin’s Lamp. I'lie source oj 
wealth and good fortune. After Aladdie 
came to his Avealili and wat married, he 
siiffenal his lamp to hung np and get 
ru.sty. 

“If W.IH I'llp IK' Illy, II* 

(imineiii wliidi i ili<> nuiH 

•iweifiii milileii iii SfuMiui »nIi| Icm 
iifftTMl II III reii II iiiiniiiilii,Hi* ■ AliuMiii 
iiBtj lamp .S'ni 

Aladdin’s Ring, given him Iw the 

Afri(Miu tiiagieian. was a “ presiTVative 
against every aviV^—Aratnau Sights; 
A/nddm and the Wonderful Lamp. 

Aladdin’s Window. To finish Aiad^ 
din's Window— %.e. to attempt to com- 
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late something begun by a gi’oat genius, 
nt left impenect. The genius of the 
lamp built a palace with twenty-four 
windows, all but one lieiiig set in frames 
of precious stones ; the last was left for 
the sultan to finish ; but after exhausting 
his treasures, the sultan was obligoa to 
abandon the task as hopeless. 

Tait’fl second part of Drydon’s Abmhnt 
and Avhitophd is an AladiUn a Windotv. 

Al'adlne syl.)* The sngaoinus Imf 
cruel old king of .Jerusaluiii iu Tasso’s 
Jentxalent hvllrvrvd^ book xx. 'Phis 
is n fictitious character, itiasmucli as the 
Holy Lund was at the time under the 
dominion of the caliph of Egypt. Alad- 
ine was slain by Kayrnoiid. 

Al'ako. Son of 13aro-T)c vel. the 
great god of the gij)sies. The gipsies 
say that he will ultimately restore them 
to Assai ill Assyria, their native country. 
The imago of Alako hss a. pen in his left 
hand and a sw ord in liis right. 

Alans. liitrge dogs, of various species, 
uAed for hunting deer. 

.SkiHM (if aiiMiiHls Hlam in tlie rliiu 

on flu i;roiiii(l . . nt a lieiip 

of I liew* |a^ .'I nki >it, im Hu‘.v e railed, t.r , \v«»lf 
tf ’Hj lioimds ‘if (ill * largest si Sir 11'. SnUt: Th% 

Titlmiaon, t'liap. \ 

Alax'’Oon. King of Barca, w'ho joined 
the nnnainent of Egypt against the 
Crusaders. His men vvc're only half 
armed . — Jcntsttlrut Jirh rcm/. 

Alarm. An oiit<Tv iimdc to give 
notice of danger. (Italian, <///’ arnir^ 
“to arms;'* Eiviich, iihtruir.) 

Alor'iim BoU. In fiMidal times .a 
*laniui bell wa i rung in tlic castle in 
times of danger to sumuir.ii the ictainci'M 
to anns, A variant of alarm (y. r.). 

“ Vwakr ' HWiiki* ' 

UlCMiarmii ltd I ' .Munli‘i and iiitivnii •” 

Simki •ifnoie . MtiilMth,\i :i 

AlASnam. Alasuam'a Judtj. In the 
Aruhian Niphts* Talm Alasnain has 
eight diamond statues, but bail to go in 
ipiest of a ninth more pn-cioiis still, to 
till the vacant pedestal. The prize was 
found ill tlio ladv who b«‘cainc his wife, 
at once th«* most beautiful and the most 
IKU'fect of her r.‘JCo. • 

“There is wmUinir one inirennd eerfeet mndel, 
mid ilim Miie. \\liei’e\er a is to he foil ml. is liki' 
.^Insniini's Indy, >\oi'lh ilieiu nil. '-.Sir WnlUi 
Svutt. 

AlaBaam’s Mirror. Tlie “touch- 
stone of virtue.’* given to Alasiiain by 
one of the (lenii. If ho looked in this 
min’or it infoniied him whether a damsel 
would remain to him faithful or not. If 
the,|jj^or remained unsullie<l so would 
the nUtfaeu; if it clouded, the maiden 


would prove faithless.-— lights : 
l*nnm Zegn Alasnam, 

Alastor. The evil genius of a house : 
a Nemesis. Cicero s^s : “ Who medi- 
tated killing himsel# that he might 
l>ccoms the Alastor of Augustus, W'hom 
he hated.” Shelley has a poem entitled 
“Al'jstor, or The Spirit of Solitude.” 
The word is Greek {ahHtot\ the aveng- 
iiig god, a title apjilied to Zeu.*’.) ; the 
Romans hud their Jupiter Vindex ; and 
wf read in the Bible, “ Vengeance is 
mine. 1 w'ill reiiay, Naltli the Lord ” 
{Hum. xii. ly). 

Alauda. A Roman legion raised by 
Julius Cicsar iu Gaul, and so called 
liecuiise they carried a lark'n tttjt on the 
toj) of their helmets.' 

Alawy. The Nile is so callcrl by the 
Abyssinians. The word means ’“life 
giant.” 

Alb. The long white tunic (Latin, 
white) bound round tlie waist 
with a ginlle. The dress i.s emblematical 
of purity and coutiueiico, and worn by 
priests when saying Mass. 

Albadara. A bone which the Aralis 
.say delitjs destruction, and wdiich, at the 
resurrection, W'ill bo the geiTu of the new 
body. The Jews called it Luz (y.r.); 
ami the “ Os sacrum ” (y.r.) refers prob- 
ably to the same superKtitioii. 

Alban ('SV.), like St. Denis, is rt*- 

rc.spiitoil ns cairying liis lietnl between 

is haiifls. His attriutes arc a sworil 
and a crown. 

Ki.. AplirniliKiim, .St. A \ online, SI. Deslderiiis. 
Kt. riii.\Molius, SI. ILilarniii, SI,, l.on, Si. lilirHiilis 
SI. Ijiiiian, St. ITuhii, St. Solani;j:iii, mill sovenU 
III her mm t\ r< 4 , mo iviironfutoil as tun-yimr ihrir 
Imads 111 ilieir liamis An ariiM's initiifliaa May 
of id*‘ntif.\ini,' a licaillos’i trunk. 

Albania, 'Furkey, or rather the 
rt'gion alunit the ('aucasiis. The word 
means the “ mouiitiiiiious region.” 

Albanian Hat (.I//). Un chapeau 
J rAlbniiaise.” A siigur-loaf hat, such 
as wtis worn by the Albanians in the 
sixteenth century. 

Alba'no Stone or Peperi'no, used by 
thc Romans iu building ; a volcanic tufa 
quarried at Alba'no. 

Albany. Scotland. (.SVr Aldin.) 

Alba'tl. The white brethren. Certain 
Christian fanatics of the fourtecntli 
century, so called heciiuse they dressed 
in wdiite. Also the recently baptised. 
(Larin.) 

Albatross. The largest of web- 
footed l>irds, called by .sailors the Cape 
iSheep^ from its frequenting the Cape of 
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Good Hope. It gor^ itself, and then 
flits motionless upon wc waves. It is said 
to sleep in the air, because its flight is a 
gliding without any apparent motion of 
m long winra. JSailors say it is fatal to 
shoot an idbatross. Coleridge's An~ 
dent JHannct' is founded on this 8U|)er- 
stition. 

Albert {An), A chain from the 
waistcoat pocket to a button in front of 
the waistcoat. So called from Prince 
Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria. 
When he went to Birmingham, in 1849, 
he was preseutod by the jewellers of the 
town with such a chain, and the fashion 
took the public fancy. 

. Albertai'so (in Orlando Farioso) 
mamed Alda, daughter of Otho, Duke of 
Saxony. His sons were Hugh or Ugo, 
fluid Fulke or Fuloo. From this family 
springs the Royal Family of England. 

Albla'JUUr (in Jermalem Dehrcred), 
.One of the leaders of the Arab host w’hich 
joined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. “ A chief in rapine, not 
in knighthood bred.” (Book xvii.) 

Alblgen’ses (4 syl.). A common uatnc 
for hnYticn prior to the llefoimation ; so 
called from the Alhigeois, inhabitants (tf 
the district which now is tiny lepartincut 
of the Tam, the capital of which was Alhi. 
It was here the ^lersecutiou of the U<*- 
fonneiTs began, uinicr the dir<'ctioii of 
Pope Innocent III., in 1209. 'l’h(3 Wal- 
den'HCH rose after them, hut arc iu»t 
unfrequeiitly confounded with them. 

Albln. A name at one time a])p1icd 
to the northern part of Scotland, called 
by the Koinans “ Caledonia.” 'ihis 
Avas the part inhabited by the Piets. 
The Scots migrated from f^cotia in the 
North of Ireland, and ac’quired mastery 
under Kenneth M’Al]>iii in 818. In 
poetry Scotland is c;illed Alhiii. 

(ii Ilf, ailp: Kellif, «//», oiir Aljis. i** 

cltll • Will of llif IiiIIh. / r, (ht> hill- 

ry, or Ali^inn dull) isiiiiiili. Altuuim 
iiU'Ans the *' hill) foiinO) ’’ 

" W<»e to his kindi'cil, aiid wrx* to his faiinp. 

Wiifii Alhiii her fhoitioic iiniiKiiiiiirlv <lr>iUH " 
Viimphcll: LmhuVif Wnirnmg. 

Albl'na A term originally ajiplied 
by the Portuguese to those negroes who 
w^ere mottled with white sjiots ; hut now 
applied to those wdio are Iku-ii with red 
eyes and white hair. Albinos are found 
among uhitr ^leople as well as among 
negroes. The tenn is also applied to 
beasts and plants. (Latin, albrn, white.) 

Alblno-poeti. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in Aatoernt of the Urea hf ant 
Table (chap. \'iii.), speaks of lurke 


White as one of the “sweet Albino 
poets,” whose “plaintive song” he 
a^ires. It implies some deficiency of 
virility, as albinism suggests weakness, 
and ];K)SBibly is meant as a play upon 
the name in this particular instance. 

Alliloii. England, so named from 
the UTirieiit inhabitants called Alhio'nSs. 
The usual etymology of ulhm (wliite), 
said to have l)eeii given by Julius Cicsur 
in allusion to the *• white cliffs,” is quite 
untenable, as an old Greek ti witise, 1 he 
l)e Mnndo, formerly iiscrilied to Avis* 
totle, mentions the islands of Albion 
and leriie throe hundred years liefure 
the invasion of Ctesar. Prohahly 
“ Albion ” or Albany was the Celtic 
name of all (sreat Britain, subsequently 
I’cstricted to Scotland, and then to the 
Highlands of Scotland. Certainly the 
inhabitants of the w’hole island are im- 
plied in the w^ord Albiuhis in Festus 
Avienus’.s account of the voyage ot 
Hamilcnr in the fifth century b.c. («SVv 
Aluin.) 

“Bcjoiut tlio Pilliirs of HercuIC^ is tlic omiii 
Willi b uiniKl ilie€>iirtli,und III it art> \er) 

J'lrfTf iblandH nillcd Bi ituiiiiiM, iiz., Albioii imd 
Ic m* • Oe Mtnitlo, Stv, iii. 

Albion. Son of the king of this 
island when Ohtu'on held his t;oiirt in 
what W(‘ (‘all Kensington Gurdens. He 
was stolen bjy the clliu Milktih. anil 
brought up in fairvUiiid, When ninc- 
tcoii years of age, he fell in lovt* witli 
Keiiiia, daughter of King O'licron, imt 
was driven troin the ein])ini by the in- 
dign.'irit monarch. Albion invaded the 
territory', hut was slain in the battle. 
When Iveiina knew this, slio jioiired the 
juice of moly over the ilead body, and it 
chiuiged into u snow -drop, — 7'. Tirhrll. 

Albion the Giant. Fourth son of 
Neptune, sixtli son of Oirih, and brother 
of jJereules, his inothid' being Ainphi* 
tritn. Albion tho Giant w^as ]iut hy hi.s 
father in jKisseHsitin of the isle of Ihitain, 
w’hcrc lie speedily subdued the Suiiio- 
theaiiK, the first inhahitants. His 
brother Bcfrgiou ruled tiver Ireland and 
tho Orkneys. Another of his brothers 
was Lcstrigo, who subjected Italy. {Set 
W. Harrison's Jnlroilnciion to Uo\tmh(‘d\ 
tjhromdv.) 

Albraooa's Damsel (in Orlando 
Vnnum) is Angi'lieu. Albracca is thu 
capital of Cathay (y.c.). 

Albnm. A blank lujok for scraps. 
The Romans applied the word to certain 
tables overlaid with gvpsum, on which 
were insorilied the annals of the chief 
pritats, the edicts of the pruetors, and 
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rulef) relating to civil niuttei's. lu the 
Middle Ages, “ album** was the general 
na^ of a register or list ; su called from 
being kept either on u white {albttn) board 
with black lettei-s, or on a black board 
with white letters. For the same reason 
the boards in churches for notices, am I 
the booi'ds in univrjrsities containing the 
names of the college men, ai'e culled 
albums. 

Aloa'do (3 syl.)« A magistrate is so 
called in ft^pain and Portugal. 'I'lio word 
is the Arabic al ariii (the jiidgc). 

Alea'io Verse or Ahnirs. A Greek 
and Latin metre, so culled from Almos, 
a lyric poet, wdio invented it. Kach line 
is dirided into two })arts, thus : 

w- I _ I _ II - - ^ |.^_l 

The first two lines of each stanxa of the 
ninth odo of Horace are in Alcaics. The 
first two lines of the ode run thus, and 
in the same metre : 

linw Hi»rn<’(6 croons witU iIh winti'> hiiow, 

Aiul we»ir> woinlbitulM linul \Mib the iiiiUoiiie 

Aloon'tara UJrtfn' of). A military 
awl religious order instituted in 1214 by 
Alfonso IX., King of CaHtil(3, to coni' 
momoratti the taking of Alcantara from 
the Moors. The sovortagn of Spain is, 
ex-ofiicio^ heiwl of the Ordei;. A resusci- 
tation of the ortltjr of St. Jtthnn of the 
VvaMt'vc^ instituted by Fenia iido Gomez 
in ’’170, bettor known by tin* French 
title Si. .lolitn tin J*turit^)‘, 'riic badge 
of the Older was a pcar-trcc. 

AloaBtas (in Jt rnmlan Ihlinred). 
The Cap'aiieus of the Crusadei’s, leader 
of 0,000 foot soldiers from Helvetia, 

Al'oe (2 syl.). One of the dogs of 
ActaVon. Tho wortl lueiuis “ strength.” 

Aloes'te (2 syl.). The 1i*to of Mo- 
liere’s Mtsaniftrope. Not unlike {Shake- 
speare’s charaetor of Tiinuu. 

Alohemllla or Lfidy’s Mantle, ’i'he 
alcliemist*s plant ; so calleil luHiuiise al- 
chemists collected the dt‘w of its leaves 
for their operations. Lady inouns the 
Vii'^iii Mary, to w’hom tlfr plant was 
dedicated. 

Al^emy (Ar-ki-mS) is the Arabic 
al khiiia (the secret art.) ; so culled 
not only liccause it wns can'ied on in 
secret, biit liecuuso its main objects were 
the three great secrets of science - the 
transBMitatTon of biisei* metals into gold, 
the universal solvent, and the elixir of 
life. • 


Alolm'edon. A generic name for a 
first' rate carver in w»ood. 

“ PfK'ula iHtiiaiii 

Fugiua, ca'Iatuiii ilivini nimit AU'imeclmitii ’’ 

/it/uf/tif, III. »t. 

AlfiPna. The persomfication of car- 
nal ]>leasure in Orlando i'nrioHo ; the 
Otree of classic fable, and Lnl-e of the 
Arabians. She enjoyed her lovers for a 
time, and then changed them iuto trees, 
stones, fountains, or boast.s, as her fancy 
dictated. 

Alcinoo poma dare (to give apples 
to AlcinAus). To carry coals to New- 
castle ; sending cider to Herefordshire. 
The orchanls of Alcinbus, King of 
(‘orcyra (Corfu), w'cre famous for their 
fruits. 

Aloofribaa. Tho pseudonym of 
liabcluis ill his (iart/untaa and 
f/nivl. Alcofribas N'asier is an anagram 
of “ Francois Ibibeltiis.** The intro- 
duction runs thus: “The inestimable 
life of the great Cjjargaiitua, father of 
Paiitngruel, lioretofore composed by M. 
Alcofnbas, abstractor of tlie iiuint- 
csseiicc, a book full of pantagruelism.” 

Aloultb, meiitioiied by the Venerable 
Bede, is Dumbarton. 

AldaboUa or Aldaitcllt (in Orlando 
Fnnoso). ISister of Olivic’ro and 
Braiitlimarto, daughter of Monod.aiitcs, 
and wife of Orlando. 

- i IdabeUa. A mareliioncss of Florence, 
who gave entf'vtaiumcait to the mag- 
nates of tlitj city. She w'fis very hand- 
some, lieurtloss, and arrogant. When 
Fiizio became rich with Bartoldo's 
iiiouey, AUlabclla inveigled him from 
his wife, tuid his wife, out of jealousy, 
accused her husband of beiug* privy to 
Bartoldo’s death. Fazio being con- 
demned for murder and robbery, his 
wife Biancn accused Aldabella of in- 
veigling him, and the mai'chioness was 
condemned by the Buko of Florence to 
sjiend the rest of her life in a nunnery. 
— l)van Mthnan : Fazio. 

Aldeb'aron. The sun in Arabian 
mytliology. In astronomy, the star 
culled the linWs tojv in the constellation 
Taurus. (Arabic V(/ the, dcharnn.) 

Alderman. One of the seuioi's or 
eldero. Now applied to a class of 
magistrates in corporate towns. In 
London an alderman is the chief magis- 
trate in a ward appointed by election. 
There are also aldermen of the County 
Council, 

A Un'key is cullei] an alderman, both 
from its presence iu alderzuouic feasts, 
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aud also bocause of its red and purple 
' colours about the head and neck, which 
make it a sort of poultry alderman. 

An aldennan m chains, by a similar 
effort of wit, i# a turkey ‘hung with 
sausages. 

Aldarmaa (An). A burglar^s tool : 
a crowbar for forcing safes. !So called 
from the high rank it holds with 
burglars. 

Aidonnaii {An), A cant term for 
half-a-crowii. An alderman as chief 
magistmte is half a king in his own 
ward ; and half a crown is half a king. 

Aldgato Pnmp. A dmught on 
Alii ate Vuntp. A cheque with no 
offers. A worthless liill. The pun is 
on the word draught, which means 
^ther an order on a bank for money or 
a sup oi liquor. 

Aldlbo-ron'te-pbos'co-phornlo. A 

courtier in Henry Carey’s farce called 
^'kro'nou - h o' ton •thoVoifos . 

Aldlgor (in Orlando Ftirioso). 
Buo'vo’s son, of the house of Clarmont, 
who lived in Ag'risiiioiit Castle. He 
was brother of Malagi'gi aud Vivian ; all 
Chnstiaus. 

Aldlno (2 sjd.). Leader of the second | 
squadron of A‘rabs who joined t« o Plgyji- j 
tian armament against the Crusaders. | 
— Tasso : Jerusalem Jiehvnrd, {See 

Syphax.) 

Xditions. Editions of the | 
Greek and Latin classics, published and i 
printed under the suiamiiteudoiice of | 
AldoMaiiii/'io, his fathcr-iii -law Andrea j 
of Asolo, and his sou Paolo ; j 

'most of them iii stnall ochivo, aud all j 
noted for their accuracy. The father i 
invented the tyiie eallcJl Oahes, once ' 
called Ahhne, aud first used in printing j 
VirfjxU loOl. 

Al'dingar (Sir). Stewaivl of Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Jlenry II. Tb' im- 
peached her fidelit}', and submitted to i 
a combat to substantiate l.is eh/irgo ; , 
but an angel,' in the shajjc of a child, ; 
c.stahlished the queen's iuiioccMiec. — , 
Percy's Jtrhqnes, | 

Ale is the Sc.'iiidiiiiivian of, rii lied talo j 
ill our islaiul. Heer, u ritteii hn • , ev»'ii in ] 
thb reign of J amos I . , is the A iiph »-»Saxon j 
hear, from here (barley). A beverage } 
made from b.irlev is mentiom*d by 
Tacitus .'iiul even Herodotus. Hojis were , 
introduced from HollaiKl and m-ed for ■ 
brewing in I.V21, but their use was pro- ; 
hibited by Act of Parliament in 152b— a | 


Alectromancy 

probibition which soon fell into disuse. 
Ale is made from pale malt, wkeuoe its 
light colour ; porter aud stout from malt 
more highly dried. Boer is the general 
word, and in many parts of England 
includes ale. porter, and stout. The 
word ale was luti'oduccd by the Danes, 
and the word hen' by the Teutons. 
Among London brewers beer means the 
dark fonn, ('ullcd also stout or poiti'r. 

“Tailed al<‘ iiinDiiK nxMi ; Imt. hy rho uixls called 
betT.”— 'i'/i-f Alvifimdl. 

I Aleberry, a corruption of alo-bree. 
A drink made of liot ale, spice, sugar, 
luid toast. Bums speaks of the Ixiriey- 
bree (Anglo-Saxon hriUy broth). 

ail alelii*rry lu be unide fur her, and imi 
into It iK^tdi'i' of l■llnlllho^."~^/^f Puthieau to 
Health. 

Ale-dagger (An). A dagger used 
in self-dcleiico in ale-house brawls. 

“He ilini drinkes uir.b ciiMora ninst not. be 
Milhont liiHiili* da»fK'er." N. K, D.) 

‘ I’lom* P(“nniles'<i' w»\ a “ AM tlnit will not . . 

nb*-hon«f driif^reiN nr. >our liacki‘s falioiiid 
!ib<sf»iii fioni lau'inwl."— «c<‘ Sucietu, 

]> .Vi. 

Ale-draper, a tapster. Ale-drapery y 
the selling of ale, etc. 

“N<» oiliiM o<'nii»;illoii |i.'i\p r blit to bean iilp- 
d.-iiifi."— /y, ChttlU : Knnl hints' Jlieame, J.iUJ. 

Ale Knight (An). A knight of tlie 
,alc-tub, iL tipjiler, a sot. 

Ale-sllvcr. A yearly tribute paid to 
the corporjition of Loiiuon, as a licence 
for selling ale, 

Ale-etake. The jiolo set up before 
ale-houst's by way of “sign.” A bush 
was very often fixed to its top. A 
fuveni. 

“ \ ir'irbind bad Ih' Hrt ii]ton bis bond 
Ah vri-at ns it. woirin foi an nle-ntnk«* ” 

Vhnnrer, 

" t know ninny an iilf-stnko,’’ 

Ilauhim • hagtiDh JJiitiua, i. Kid, 

Ale-wlfe, Tim landlady of an alo- 
boiiso or ale-stand. 

Alec to. Om* of tlm Furies, wlioso 
lioad was covered with siiuke^. 

••Tbon llko AbM'iii. ii'i nble b' \ h w. 

Ul ll'.n Mr'diiwi, tin' I 'iirjBuiiiii " 

Ilttoh'. JiivMltiu Oiinritd. b. \i. 

Alcctorian Stone (An). A stene, 

said to be of l.-jilvinanii' jiowrr, found 
in Die stoinaeli of cooks. Tlm.se wlif> 
IMeic'.s it at>* .‘■tuMtii, brave, wealthy. 
Milo of Ciotr»iia owed' his strerigth to 
this talisman. As a ]p|iiltre it has tho 
power of preventing thirst, or of assuag- 
ing it. (Gretik, ahylor. a eock.) 

Aleotromanoy. Divination by a 
loi’k. Draw a. eiicle, and writy in 
succession rouud it the letters of tho 
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a^ha1)et, on each of which lay a 
of coni.^ Theu put a cock iu the centre 
of the circle, aucl watch what {Trains he 
oats. The letten will prof^nusticute the 
answer, liibanius and Jumblicus thus 
discovered who was to succeed the 
emperor Yaleiis. The coc.k uto the 
{Trfuue over the letters t, li, e, o, d » 
Theod [orus]. Greek aketur^ cock ; 
manteia, divination. 

Ale'rla (in Orlando Fariow). One 
of the Amasoris, and the best beloved of 
the ten wives of Guido tho Savage. 

Alert. To be on the watch. From 
the Latin crvoUis^ part, of crig^rr^ to 
set upright; Italian, erto ; French, 
a watch-tower. Hence the Itnlinn ittari- 
air firtif^ the Spanish istar alvrta^ and 
the Fnnich Hrc t't I'erte^ to be on the 
watch. 

Alesslo. Tho lover of Liza, in Bel- 
li'ni’s opera of La Sonnnnibnla (Scribe’.s 
libretto) . 

Alethes syl.). An u 1 l]bass^tdor 
from Figypt to I^iiig Al'adino. Ho is 
rcproBCiited as a man of low birth raised 
to tho highest rank, suhtlo, false, tlc- 
eeitful, and wily. — Ttmo : Jtmmlcm 
DHi rervd. 

Aloscander oad tho Robber. Tho 

robbesr’s naiiu! was Hiomedes. 
JionMnornm, cxlvi. 

You are flnnlcntf/ of Pannenio^ and I 
of Akranfkr you are thiukiiig 

what you ought to receive, and I what 
I ought tf) give; you arc thinking of 
thos<t castigated, rewardeil, or giftetl ; 
hut I of luy own position, ainl what 
punishment, reward, or gift is eoii- 
nistent with niy rank. The allu.sioti is 
to tho tale about Farineirio a.iid Alex* 
*' under, wlien the king said, ** I eonsitler 
not whiit Pannenio slionld receive, but 
what Alexander should give.'* 

Onitf tH'O ^ Lk I (//nkru. Alexander said, 
“There are but two Alexanders — tho 
invincible sou of I'hilip, and the inimit- 
able painting of the hero by Apolie-i.*’ 

The ton tinnier of Alrsoiukr. Having 
g:uned tlie battlo of Issus ^n.c. .TW) the 
fdinily of King Darius fell into his 
hand : but he trenteil the hnlies ns 
queens, and observed the gro.atest de- 
corum towards them. A eunuch, having 
escaped, told Doi'ius of this noble eon- 
tineuce, and Dai'ius could not but ndinire 
\such nobility in a rival . — Arrian Ann- 
' Alexander^ iv. 20- ('Vrr CoN- 

Aloxander, so Paris, son of Priam, 


was called by the shepherds who brought 
him up. 

Alexander of the North. Charl^ 
XII. of Sweden, so ca^d from his mili- 
tary achievements. He was conquered at 
Pultowa, in Ituasia (1709), by Czar Peter 
tho Great (1682-1718). 

■■ Hl'pi'eRHiriv J»ere 

The frantic .Alexander the Nortb." 

Thuuiiou : Wintpf. 

The Perninn Alexander. Sandjar (1117- 
1158). 

Alexander the Correotor. Alex- 
ander Crudeu, author of the “Concord- 
ance to the Bible, who petitioned 
Parliament to constitute liim ‘‘ Connector 
of the People,*' and went about con- 
stantly^ wdth a sponge to wipe out tlie 
licentious, coarse, and }trofane chalk 
scrawls wdiich met his eye. (1701e- 
1770.) 

Alexander** Beard. A smooth 
cliiij, no heard at all. An Amazouiau 
chin. ^ 

“ yet with AloxanUcr's li«irih‘.'' 

tiUHcutgiie: Tito Steele tJOui. 

Alexandra (in Orlando Farto.>o). 
Oronthea’s daughter ; tho Amazon 
queen. 

Alexandra, so Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam, is called. Tho two names are 
mere variants of each other. 

Aloxan'drlan. Anything from the 
East was so called by tho old chroniclers 
and romancers, because Alexandria Avas 
tho depot fi*om W’hich Eastern sturtis 
reached Euroju'. 

*■ IttM lined on .\lo\:iTidi i;in tin i)em (/ r.. /Vi-nouO. 

Iltipp . tMnntio Ftnmtin, X. 117. 

Alexandrian Codex. A manuscript 
of the Scriptures in Greek, which lie- 
loiiged to the library of the patriarcliii 
of Alexandria, in Afriwi, a.i>. 1098. 
In 1628 it Avus sent as a present to 
Charles I., and (in 175:i) was placed in 
the British Museum. It is on parchment, 
in uncial letters, and contains the Sep- 
tuagint version (except the Psalms), a 
part of the Newr Testament, and the 
Epistles of Clemens Horn anus. 

Alexandrian Library. Founded 
by Ptolemy Soter, in Alexandria, in 
Egyi>t. The tale is that it was burnt 
anu partly consumed in 391 : but when 
the city fell into the hands of the calif 
Omar, in 642, the Arabs found books 
sufficient to “beat the liath^ of the city 
for .SIX months.'" It is sjiid that it con- 
tained 700,000 volumes. 

Adexandrlaa SobooL An academy 
of literature by Ptolemy, son of La'gos, 
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especially famous for its ^aminarians 
aim mathematicians. Of its 
manam the most noted are Aiistarchos, 
Harpocra'tiou, and Eratosthenes; and 
of & mathematiciaiis, Ptolemy and 
Euclid, the former an astronomer, and 
the latter the geometer Avhosc Ulsnienta 
are still very generally used. 

Alexandrine Age. From a.i>. 323 
to 640, when Alexandria, in Eg>*pt, was 
the centre of science and literature. 

Alexandrine Phlloeopl^. The 

system of the Gnostics, or Platonisetl 
form of Christianity. 

Alexan'drlnes (4 syl.V Iambic 
verses of 12 or 13 syllables, divided into 
two ports between the sixth and seventh 
pliable ; so called because they were 
™t employed in a metrical romance of 
j^exandn' the Greats commenced hy i 
Lambert-li-Cors, and continued by ' 
Alexandre de Beniay, also called Alex- 
audi'e de Paris. Tlit^ final line of tlio 
Spenserian stau/a is an Alexandzinc. i 

“ A needless Alexandrine oiuli the s.niff. 

Winch, like H. wcmmuUmI Hiinko, | dr»%'s its 
leiifjrth aloiiir " 

7*oi)«r ; an Cnticintm, Pin l if li ics .T»«-r. 

Alexandrite (4 syl.). A variety of 
chrysobery found in tlie inicti-slate of 
the^llrals. So named from Czar Alex- 
ander II. (1818, ISoo-lHSI), because it 
shows the Russian colours, green and 
red. 

Alexia (cS7.). Patron saint of hermits 
and iKiggars. The story goe.i that he 
lived on his father's estate as a hennit 
till death, but was never recogiii'^ed. 

He is i-ejiresented, in Christian art, 
with a pilgrim’s habit and staff. Somi* 
times lie is drawn as if cxtriuh'd on a 
mat, with a letter in his liand, dying. 

Atfa'der {father of atl). '^I’lie most 
ancient and chief of the Scaiidiiia viaii 
gods. Odin, father of the vl'sir, or 
gods. I 

Alfana. (.SV/- Hoiisk.) 

Alfar'. The good and b.id genii of 
the 8euudma viaiis. 

Alf belm {home of the ffood pt nit). A 
celestial city inhabited by the elv« h and 
fairies. {tSna/uiutnvian uvjthohfjif.) 

AlfOBBln. An instrument for ex- 
tracting balls. So called from Alfonse 
Forri, a .surgeon of Naples, whi> in- 
vented it. (ifOO’J.) 

Alfonslne Tables. Astronomical 
tables constructed in 12o2, by Isaac 
llozan, a Jewish rabbi, who named 


them in honour of his patron, Alfonso 
X., King of Castile, aumomed “The 
Wise,” 

Alfonso, to whom Tasso dedicated 
his Jemmleni Dclu'eredy was Alfouso 
d’Estc, Duke of Fcn'ara. 

Alfonso XI., of whoso 

“ favourife “ was Leouora de Guzmiui. 
Being threatened with excommunication 
unless he put her aw'ay (as Leouora was 
in love with Ferdiiiando, a brave officer), 
the king created Ferdiiiando Marquis 
of Montreal, and gave him the liana of 
his mistress in nian*iage. As soon as 
Ferdinaudo discovered who Leonora 
w'Hs, he restored her to the king, and 
rotii’cd to a monastery. — Dontzctti^tt 
Opera, La larorita, 

Alfirsd’s Scbolars. Worfrith, Bishop 
of Worcester ; Ethelstau and Wcrwul/, 
two Mercian priests ; I’lcgmuud (a 
Mercian), afterwards Atclihislio]) of Can- 
terbury : Assera Welslimim; Griinbald, 
a great French scliolar, etc., invited over 
to England by King Alfred. 

Al'garslfo (3 syl.). Son of C'diiibiis- 
enn, and brother of (^nn'btilo, who 
* * won Thood’ora to wife. “ It was in the 
“Squire’s Talc,’’ by Chaucer, but was 
never ffnishnd. {See Canack.) 

*‘f'ull liini up I liar lefr h.ilf told 
Tliosiorj of i'aiiiluiKniii hold, 

( If (*aiiih!ill, niid of A*KiirHif(‘. 

And who hadriiimre to wife. " 

M titan: ilPt'hscioniK 

Al'gsbra is the Arabic at ijebr (the 
equalisation), “the siijiplenieiiting jiud 
etpiiilisitig (]iroces8) ; *’ so callod because 
the ])i'obleiiiH are solved by equations, 
ami the etpiatioiiH are made by siqiple- 
inentary terms. P’ttiicifully ideiititiud 
with the Arabian elieniist Gebir. 

Algrlnd, of Spenser, is nietint ftu* 
Griiidal, Bishop of Lomhiii in the be- 
giiiinijg of I'ilizabeth’s reign. He* was 
a Marian exile, and not a very cordial 
co-operator with Bislioj) Ptirkcr. 

“Tlif* liillB where dwHlK’d lio)\ t.aiiiiq 
I itweifMif'c ntid adore ; 

Not fiu’ theiiisplvPH, hut for the saints. 

W hirh h»irl het n tlmd of >fire 
And now fhev heeii to ht'a\**ii tor went, 

T1m-u fe'nod iH aviMj them tro , 

'I Ill'll rainpln to uh only lent, 

Thau Ills we moimht do bo 
Shf'phercls tliey w'ereii of the henf, 

And Iiv*»d in low'h* lean. 

And flith then roiiIh he now' at u*a(, 

Why done wo them difieam* ■' 

.Sio'h one he was tas I hnie heard) 

Old .Mirrind often cmine, 

Thai whilom** was the 111 hi nhfplieril. 

And HmtI with little uain." 

hi'logtte Ml. 

Albambra. The palace of tbo 
ancient/ Moors in Grana da. The word 
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is the Arabic aUhamra^ or at full length 
ItaT^ut al hamra (the red castle). 

Alt. Cousin and son-in-law' of Ma- 
homet, the beauty of whose eyes is with 
the PoraianB proverbial ; insomuch that 
the highest term they employ to express 
beauty is Ayn Hah (eyes of Ali). — 
Chamin. 

‘‘You have as many aliases 
os Bobin of Bagshot,** one of Mac- 
heath’s gang: lie was Bobin of Bag- 
shot, aliuH Gordon, alt ax Bluff Boh, atinx 
Carbuncle, Bob Booty. — Gay: The 
Beyyar^H Opera. 

Alibi (elsewhere). A plea of having 
been ♦at anotlier jilace .tt tlic time that 
an offence is alleged to luivo been com- 
mitted. 

“NrMei* mind tlie »ml <*fick fo tlip 

II 1 1 e 3 ’ Id Noiliini; likp an alley bi, SAiiiiiiy, no- 
tliiriB."— OiWik u» : Pit h icirk luipern. 

Alibi Clock {Att), 1887. A clock 
which strikes one liour, while tlie hands 
noint to a difl'erent time, the real time 
ocirig neither one nor the other. 

Allboron. Maitre AUbwou. Mr. 
Jackass. Alihorou is the iiarrio of a 
jackass in La Fontaine’s TahUx. {Str 
(tONIN.) 

Alice. The fostor-Risfor of Kohert 1e 
Liable, and bride of Kanibaldo, the 
Konnun. troubadour. She c^nne to Pa- 
lermo to place in the duke’s hand her 
mother’s 'will, -which lie was enjoined 
not to read till ho was a virtiiouh man. 
When Bertram, his fiond-fatUcr, tempted 
hiM SOIL to evil, Alice proved his good 
gnniiiH; and wlum, at hist, Bertram 
<‘Inimed his soul as the price of his ill 
deeds, Alice ri’ad the •* will,” and w'oii 
Idm from the (wil one . — Meycrhrrrx 
Opera ^ llobt rto tl Diarolu. 

Alice Brand. Wife of Loid Bichard, 
cursed Avith tin* “ sleepless eve.” Alice 
signed ITrgau the dwfirf thrice Avith the 
sign of the evns'-, and he became ** the 
fairest knight in all Si-otlaml : ” when 
Alh'o recognised in him her own hrofher. 
— .S^r WalUt iSf'ott : The hifhf of thf 
/.v4v, IV. 12. 

Allcblno {a'n.tj dr<f.\:>rtJ) . A devil, in 
The Danti'. 

Allck and handle, (^•nf^a'*tio 1 ls nf 
Alexander: the one being Alev’ aud the 
other 'xaiidor. 

Alioon. The ‘seventh heaven, to 
AvhicU A^'.r.nel eonveys the spirits ot the 
just, i^ahmitvlau niiffbvbx/t/.) 

Ali^ Trlory (An). A pnoi v \\ hu h 
ones aTlcgiaiice to auothe:* priory. A 


sub-priory, like Bufford Abbey, Notts, 
whi^ was under the prior of Bievaubc 
in York^ire. 

Alifbn'flEiron, the gjunt. Don Quixote 
attacked a flock of®bheep, which he 
declared to be the army of the giant 
Alifanfaron. Similarly Ajax, in a tit of 
madness, fell upon a flock of sheep, 
which ho mistook for Grecian princes. 

Al'llat. The name by Avhich the 
Arabs adore nature, which they repre- 
sent by a crescent moon. 

Allprando (in Jetumlem Delivered), 
One of the Christian knighta Having 
discovered the armour of Kinaldo cast 
ou one .side, lie took it to Godfrey, who 
very miturally iiifti r^d that Biiialdo had 
boon slain. (See (ieii. xxxvii. 31-33.) 

Al'lrls. Sultan of LoAver Buchar'ia. 
Under the disguised name of Fcr iuno^, 
he aecorapauied Lulla Bookli, his be- 
trothed, from Delhi, and won her heart by 
Ilia ways, and the tales he told on the 
journey. The lady foil in love AA'ith the 
poet, .‘uid was delighted to And, on the 
morning of the wedding, that Feramorz 
was, in fact, the sultan, her intended 
husband. — T. Moore: J.aUa liookh. 

Al Kader (the Dir me dcerct^. A 
particular night in the month Bnmad- 
han, Avheii the Arabs sriy that angels 
descend to earth, and Gabriel reA^«*als to 
man tlic decrees of God.— yl/ Karaite 
ch. xcviii. 

Alkataest. The hypothetical uni- 
vei-sal solvent. The Avoid was invented 
by I’arucelsns. 

Al Raklm (pronounce Bnb-keem'). 
The dog ill the legend of ths ScA’eu 
Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Al-Slxat (Arabian, the path). The 
bridge over hell, no wider than the 
edge of a »woi*d, across which every one 
who enters heaven must pass. (J/ir/- 
hometan theohnjy,) 

All. FiVerythiiig. ” Giir all,” every- 
thing we possijss. 

“ Oiir.'iJl IS nr 

II : N/f'b nf n'«r. 

All and Some. '^Giie and all.” 
((Ud Fiiulisli, ealtf ict rnunue, all .at once, 
altogether.) 

• Nii« .-liiiM MIC' Ill'S s. I nil iiinl s .iiip " 

Itn/ii, It • Ah^tiln n nit f Ai hittifif ' 

AU and Sundry. Al) witliout ex- 
ception. 

UiMMM I'll iIlMi'fl >.nni|"\ 'iM' tjofb cf 

I’ C riM II 1 ilvt aili] !lU\' Hull I • .ttf. 

All cannot do all. llonue says, 
‘•Xiiii oninin possuntus omnea.” Ger- 
man pjOA'crb, *‘Eiu jeder kann nicht 
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alles.” All are not ei^ually clever. Or 
ratber, “Be not euipnsed that I cannot 
do what you can do, for wo ore not all 
exactly aliJte.” ^ 

All Fools' Day (April let). (See 
Apitxii Fool.) 

All Fonrs. A game of ciu'ds; bo 
called from tlio four points that are at 
Btiike, viz. High, Low, Jack, and Game. 

To go on nil fours is to crawl about 
on knees and hands like a little child. 

It dues not go on all fours means it 
does not suit in every miiiuto particular ; 
it does not fully Mitisfy the demand. It 
limps as a qiMu)riii)ed which does not go 
on all its four legs. Gmnis vomparatio 
elaudlcat (iill similes limp). 

'• No simile can sro oii all-fours ■’ 

• MttcauUi!/. 

All-bollowa Summor. The second 
Bummer, or the summerly time wliich 
sets in about All-Hallows-tide. Called 
by the French, L\’/e de St. Martin 
(from October 9th to November 11th). 
Also called St. Lake's Summer (St. 
Luke’s Day is October 18th). Tlie 
Indian summer. Shakespeare uses the 
term— 

“Fau'wcll. tlum littpi fjuewcll, \II- 

Liallown Siinimer ' ' 

I //.«/»/ /r I L* 

AU Hallow's DSW (November l.st). | 
The French call it '^issauit^ whicli wc 
have trauslateil A1 1 Sii iiits’ Day. Hallow- 
mas is All -Saints’ festival. (Anglo- 
Saxon, lidlig^ but IhiUg^moadih was 
September, and Hdhg-dicg was simply 
a Holy -day.) 

All Hallows’ Eve. 'J'licSt'otchirndi- 
fiou is, that those bom on All Hallow 
Eve have the gift of double sight, and 
<*ommandiTig powers over spirits. Mary 
Avenel, on this supposition, is made 
to see the White Lady, invisible to less 
gifted visions. 

“ Ifiin oil \II-li:ill')« h’ Iv. I'. •-In' > Mill V 

A \ (•iiiMl tif tn* iiiipsioil Willi piiwor 

DMT file in Will I'l." Sill Wiilici x lilt . 
TUv Mtitidhtny.rU.m \li ) 

AU in OIL //' <■< aJf \n all tu ;//r, 
llisit is. Ihe deari“*t object of my iitYec- 
lion. flod i-haH he all m all meiins all 
crt-atifin sh.all he ahsorhed nr gathered 
into (rod. The phrase i.s alsi) iiscil .-ul- 
vcrbially, meaning altogether, .is 

*‘THko liim fiir all in all, 

I shall Dor JiiMk ii|>iiii Ins liW .i mim ' 

^ ShtiLrK)n.inr . JJutuh'l li.l. 

All In the Wrong. A dmin.-t, by i 
Mui^ihy, Iku’I'O wed from De-tom hes, the ■ 
Prench*^ dramatist. 


All is lost that is put in a riven dish. 
In Latin, Fertusum quicij^uid iufun- 
dTtur in dolium, perit." (It is no usd 
helping the insolvent.) 

All iB not gold that glittem or 
glisters. Trust not to appearances. In 
Latin, “ Nulla tides fronti.” 

N<jt nil that tempta ycnir wanchMinB rj'o i 
Ami heislles!* hnirta in lawtiil prizti, 

Niirail that ^liiirevEi fruhl." 

(iruy : The Cat and the GnUt FieU. 

All my Bye (and) Betty Msxtln. 

All nonsense. Joe Miller says that a 
Jack Tar went into a foreign chui’ch, 
where he hoard some oiio uttering these 
'words — Ah I iiiiht, hra’te Martins (Ah! 
[grautl me, Blessed MaHiii). On giving 
an account of liis adventure, Jack said 
ho could not make much out of it, but it 
seemed to him very like “All my eye 
and Betty Martin.^’ Grose has “ Mihi 
beatio Martinis’’ [.«<•]. 'The shortened 
phrase, “ All eye,** is veiy common. 

All one. The samo in eft'oet. An- 
swers the biime purpose. 

All-overish. A familiar expression 
moaning all over ill at ease. “ I feel all- 
overish,” not exactly ill, but uncom- 
fortable all over, precursor of a 

fever, influenza, ague, etc. 

AU Saints or All Hallows. In 610 
the Pope of Rome ordered that the 
heathen Fanthcoii should be converted 
iuto a Christian church, mid dedicated 
to tlie honour of all martyrs. The 
festival of All Saints was first held on 
May 1st, but in tho yciar 854 it was 
changeil to November 1st. “ Hallows ’* 
is from the Anglo-Saxon hdlig (holy). 

AU Serene, derived from tho Spanisli 
word serenn. In Cubii the word is u.so<l 
as a countersign by sentiuoLs, and is 
about ccpiivalent to our “All right,” or 
“ Air.s well.” 

AU Souls’ Day. The 2iid of No- 
vrinbcr, so calleil Ijorauho tlio Roman 
Cathfdics tm that day sick by jiraycr 
and almsgiving fo'alleviato the siifioringH 
of >ouIs in purgatory. It was first insti- 
tuted m tin* monastery of Clugiiy, in 995. 

Aceoidiiig to tradition, a pilgrim, re- 
turning fnun the Holy Laud, was r oin- 
jadled by a storm to land on a mcky 
island, wlicre he found a hermit, who 
toM him that among tJie cliffs of tho 
island was an opening iuto the infernal 
regifiuh through which huge ffamos as- 
^•ellded, and whoro thu groans of tho 
timneiitcil were distinctly audible. Tho 
pilgrim told OdiI(», abbot of Cingny, of 
thi.s : and the abbot appointed the day 
following, which was IVovcmber 2nd, to 
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be set apart for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. 

All the go, All the fasliion. Braiders 
will tell von that certain goods “go off 
well.*’ They ai-e in great demand, all 
the mode, quite in vogue. 

** Her carte i» hun>? In tlic wpht-pnil ftltoiiti. 
With her name in full mi the white )H>hiw ; 

And alt day Imig there's n hig rrewil stons 
To look at the lady who’s “all the iro.” 

SLme ; baUadti ofJiabyUm (.“ Biiiiity and the Ihnaf'. 

All there. Said of a sharp-witted 
person. JV'bt nl^ thn^y said of one of 
weak intellect. The one has ttll his 
wits about him, the other lias not. 

All this for a Song ! The exclama- 
tion of Burleigh, wheu (jiieen Elizabeth 
ordered him to give £100 to Spenser for 
a royal gratuity. 

All to break (Judges ix. o3). “A 
certain ivonian cast a piece of inillstoiie 
upon Abimelech's head, aiul all to 
brake his skull “ docs not niimu for the 
sake of breaking his skull, hut that she 
wholly smashed his skull. A spurious 
form, owing its existence to a typo- 
graphical mistake. The to really lic- 
longs to the verb; and in the last 
passage quoted it should Ihi read ** all 
to-brake.” The fo is a Teutonic par- 
ticle, moaning asunffi r, in fucrva. It is 
very common in Old English, wlierc we 
have “To-bitc,“ bite in pieces, 1o- 
cleave, to-rend, to- tear. A /I is» the 
adverb = entirely, wholly. So “all to 
bebattered ” wholly battered to iiieces. 
All-to-frozeii. Here lo-frozcii is iii- 
toiisitivc. So in Latin dis-criicior -= 
valdo crucior . Plautus ( iii bis M rmerh m i, 
ii. line 24) uses tlic phrase *'<lis euveas 
nialo/* i.c. be fully on your guard, etc., 
be very much beware of. 

Gidliic, dix; O. X.. /or; Old Ili<,')i (:crui;iii, ror ; 
liMtin, li/ji; (ri'f'ck, i/f . 

‘'Memilio's ir.\ loiinl loid ;ill-ri).fiii/cii iiiiiic” 
\i.e. wbiill> fni/Pii i»i» iiiinn - Untmn am! 

Hrr . . . «pif :il-i«>-rum<‘il 

s »liiCtlliU't> iliiiMllred Millnn; t'tnuns. 

All waters {I am for). 1 am a Jack 
of all tnides, can turn niy huu<l to any- 
thing, a good all-round man. Like a 
fish which can live in salt or tredi 
water. 

“ I !nn for .‘ill «:itcj - ’’ 

Shahetfytar* ; Twtlfth 'j. 

All-work. A ntaiff of all n orl\ A 
general servant w'ho iloes all the ivftrk 
of a house; at once iiuihe-inaul. Iivu'-c- 
maid. and cook. 

AllAor Allah (that is, al->loh). “The 
adorable. “ The Arabic iiann' of the 
9S]vreme Being. 

"The lit.v w.'uf'p' ML'ili fr<mi tlir i.iinur ’ 
Pyron. Childi Jfuivlii.ii 


Alla. Akhar'. Allah is most mighty. 
The cry of the Arabs. — Ockleg. 

Allan- a- Dale. The minstrel of 
Robin Hood’s yeomen. He was assisted 
by Robin Hood in carrying off his bride, 
when fill the point of being married 
against her will to a rich old knight. 

Allemand. “ Uuc querello d* Alle- 
mand,” a quarrel alxiut nothing. We 
call pot valour “ Dutch courage.” 

: Allen. {Sre Allwoiithy.) 

Allestree. Richard Allestree, of 
Derby, was a noted oluiaiiac maker in 
Bcu Joiison’s time. 

“ .A. liitle m(»ro 

WouUl fotrli all In-* :mrri)iioiii.\ fimn AlleBtree." 

JhitJuiisnii . .Mtif/ht'tic Liiifif, l\ . a UtKL*;. 

Alley (T/tr). The Stock Exchange 
Alley. “ 

“.lolin riixp. sifipr many apme .ican* in thp 
A1U‘>. roiirpi] ri« ilm ConnixMir, ami died ui ihc 
iiK«* of llH.’’— f.»W amt Xt‘w jMndo/i, i». 47tt. 

Alllensis (JJirs) (June 16th, n.c. 390), 
w'hcu the Homans were cut to piece.s liy 
tlie Gauls near the lianks of the river 
Allla; and over after held to be a (fits 
Hefastns, or unlucky ilny. 

Al'Ugator. When the Spaui arils first 
saw this ivjitile in the New World, they 
called it rl lagarto (the lizard). Sii* Wal- 
ter lialcigh called these creatures lagartos^ 
and Bon Joiison alb g art as. 

“To llir iuPM'iit 4|ii\ ihr KiiroppnnM ni Ccj |mu 
miM’I.' tli«‘ tnni nlUtriiior to wlmt are in nnilit^ 

4 i4t4‘4MliU's J, 11. 'hnnoit . CeyloiL i\ol. 1. jnuM *-*, 

t'l|}||4 III |i IMi . 

Alligator Pears (the fruit of Prrsra 
grathssfma) is a curious corruption. The 
aboriginal Canb wonl for the tree is 
“aouacatc,” which the Spaiiisli dis- 
covoi-ers pronounced “ avocado,” suid 
English sailors called “alligator,” ns 
the nearest approach which occun'ed to 
them. 

Alliteration. 

Dr. Bkthel of Eton. 

" Didai'iiL di) , 4lPi'IaiiiHl«)ry, 4tun, 

111 !.'. Iiuil> Ueitiel litdlowB liken Inill “ 

Lion CuUtije. 

Cardinal Wolsey. 

*• nt'ciii li\ liut('lier<i. Imt li\ Iti^hong bred. 

I'liw limli lii!4 H4 >iu)ui bolds his hans'ht> head.'' 

Huchald composed fin alliterative 
poem on Charles the Bald, every word 
■ ot which begins with r. 

Henry Harder composed a poem of 
j 100 Hues, ill Latin hexametei's, on cats, 

• eveiy word of which begins with c. Tlio 
' title’ is (annul cum Cntis eertamen 
j tonnutr rumpositum rarmite ralamo 
j (’ f'titnUi (’amnii. Tbe first line is — 

• “ I'uTtt.riiiii r.uiiiuus ccrt inima clara canuiiique.'' 
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Hamouicus wrote the Certamen eatho- 
Ueum cum CalvinUtiSy every word of 
which begins with c. 

V It is a curioui coincidence that the 
names of these three men all begin with 
H. 

IT In tlie Materia $uove Magintralh 
every word begins with ///. 

H Flucentius, the Dominican, w'ho died 
1518, wrote a poem of 258 Latin hexa- 
meters, called Puffna Porcorum^ every 
word of which begins with p. It bc’gius 
thus 

“ Plaudite, Porcelli, inirrMniin proiia/ro.” 

Which may be translated— 

“ Priiiae, Paul, jinze lu^’ia pnihdo in-otreiiy." 

H Tusser, w’ho died 1580, has a rliym- 
“iS P^'®*** twelves lines, every word 
of^nich begins with /. 

H The Itev. 3. Poulter, jirehendury of 
Winchester, composed in 1828 thefniiioiis 
alliterative alidiabotic poem in rli vines. 
Each word of each line begins with the 
letter of the alphabet which it represents. 
It begins thus : — 

“ An Austrian army awfiill,\ anaied. 

Iluldly hy iMitfcry luMiccetl : 

roHH'U'k coniinaniUM a, ('jinnoiiaiiintf rumr, 

l)<>aliii9de8inictUMri«(lt'\nrtt)iiim?<luoiii . 

V Some asciibe this nllitertitive )' 

to Alaric A. Watts (1820). {See H. 
fciouTiiOATE, M'tfif/ ThoiujhU oh Many 
Thing*. ^ 

Another uttomiit of the same Kind 
begins thus : — 

‘‘ Alioiit nil Hire aim, an all a^iec, 

IteuiiieoiiH Deliiidn, hrewiiiir Tlidiea 

I'aieleiiHly rliar.roivd, riuiiKMeriiiiv' « lean. 

Uuldiii'a ilei'iBiM*, tliAiMitaiioii'* dc.iii . . 

AUo’dfalS. Lauds which are lield by 
an absolute light, without even the Imr- 
deii of homage or tidcJity ; o]»]Mised to 
feudal. The M'ord is Teutonic- 
(till property). 

Allop'athy is in opposition to /Av- 
mrtop'athg. Tlie latter word is frenn the 
(IrtJck, huinaiuH pathuHj .similar ilisease ; 
and the forinor is a tin pathos, a difl'enmt 
disease. In oue case, “ like is to t ure 
like” ; and in the latter, the disease is 
cured by its ‘'antidote.'’ 

Alls. The file Alls. A imblir-honse 
Sign. It has tivc liiiinaii tigurcs. with a 
motto to each .* — 

A kincf in Idtf o'^ilin •• T norrm oa 

i‘.'i \ b|<i||(i)>. Ill liM I'linl iHi aU ,. I pnni t’lr till 

lai A lauvei.iii liio iTMUii . ., I On •ai 

14 ) A siddior iii ifKiinrnlal** „ / Caht rtn nil 

i.ii A liilMHim . nil liiH Hulls .. / ptnjfor nil. 

Several of these signs still exist. 

Atfs. Tap-drojipin^. The refuse of 
all sorts of spirits drained from the 


glasses, or spilt in drawing. llio 
mixture is sold in gin-houses at a cheap 
rate. 

AllwortlL lu A Xeic Wag to Pag 
Old JJebts^ by Massinger. 

Allwortliy, in Fielding's Tim Jonrs^ 
is designed for tie author’s friend, 
Kalph AUeu, of Bristol. 

‘‘ Let liiimide Allen, vitli tin ii\i kwnrd filianie, 
Do^und lij steallli, niid IiIiihIi (n Hnd it fiiiiii'." 

J‘ope: h'pihigut to fiat i. luri, KHi. 

Al'Aa (the human mnl)^ quo.ui of 
‘‘Body Castle,” beset by enemies for 
seven years (the Seven Age* of Man). 
The besiegers are a rabble' rout of evil 
desire's, foul iumgiuiitions, aud silly 
roDceits. Alma conducted Arthur anti 
Sir (xuyon over her ejmtle. “ The 
(in me part of a man,” says Spenser, 
“is eirvniar, .i eiri'le, being fho einbleiii 
of eternity: but the mortal ]iiirt fn^ 
angHl(ti\ as it consists of tliree things — 
blood, flesh, and bones.”- - Prwr's P<fem. 

Alma Mater. A collegian so calls 
the univeivity of which ho is a member. 
I'ht' wonls *}ire Lutiu for “fostering 
mother.” 

“KhpuNioh fotm Iim AJina .Mulor.’ - 'Af Tt*/- 
h'tfMii onit the tunh r 

Almack’s. A suite of assembly rooms 
in King Street, St. James’s (London), 
built in 1705 by a Scotebniaii niiinetl 
MjK'ali, who inverted his name to olivialo 
ill] ])rejudice !uid hide Ills origin. Balls, 
jtresided over by a committee of hulics 
f»f the bight'st rank, used to bo given at 
these rooms; and tr) be admitted to 
them was iis great .i (listinctioii ius to 
he jircseuted at (’ourt. The looms 
wen* afterwards known as Willis's, 
from fhcj name of the next proiirietor, 
iiiid u.sed ehietly for liirgu diuners. 
J'hey were clo.sed in 1890. 

Almagest, llie Sgufftris-meffalS of 
Ptolemy, trfinsljiled by the Anibiaiis in 
800, hy order of the e.ilif Al Muifiion. 
Jilid then railed Al-iiiaf/hefiti, t.e. “ ilii> 
iiiegiste.” It eoiil.'UJiH nnmeroiis oh^-i r- 
vations and problems of geometry and 
a.stronomy. It is very rjire, and moie 
juociouh than gold. 

Alman, n (jennan. The Fremh 
Atlehiniul, a Gennaii, wliiih, of eonrse, 

IS the ela>^sie Aiamam or .llowanin. 
Similarly, Alinaiiy (iemiaiiy, French, 

- Illmiagnr. 

‘ I llMlIiKiMlimi JliH;inil \ fH.IMllHIH. AIcIIIHII klllt.'H. 

. . . sjii till III iHTi pimlo AiBTf'iiOiraiiiiii. " 

Ilnllund : Annnioom Sfurcnintt-. 

•• .Vciw Fulk'o ctinicH Ami rlneif in 

A Ilian: i/ui nngton : Orlando Furhao, nl. 3f>. 
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AlnuUMC is the Arabic al manac 
(the diary). Verstcgeii says it is the 
Saxon aUnm-aght (all moon lioed), and 
that it refers to the tallies of the full 
and new moons kept by our Saxon an- 
cestors. One of these tallies may still 
be seen at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Befoie print ini<, or liefon; it wns (‘oirnidii • 

Bj Holoinnn .lai rlii . . . . lu and after I l.'in 

„ Peter de Dana aliout 

„ Walter de El reiKleiie i:t 7 

„ .lohn Koine, a, Oxford i:k«i ' ' 

„ Nu'IioIhh dc Lyniia 

,, PurlHii-li 115n-]4id 

>’ 1^1 iiriiitcd l)j fiiitiMii’ei K, lit Menix 1 t'lT 
lly lli'nioinontatins, at Nuieuiln'rit 

„ /Hiner.ut Dim Ii7.i 

„ Kicliard Vyinon (^sln‘ni>eheard‘H 

halfiidtn) • •• •• •• 141*7!! 

„ SinlTIcr, III Venice 14n» 

„ I'nor Kohin'H Ahnaniick .. .. luc' 

„ KrnnciH Alooio'ti Alinaniiek Iw- 

fireeii liitiM find 171.1 

Slanii»diii.v inipoBed ITlo, teiieiilod 

Thf Mrm t’ the Ahmntfw at ink inth 
phm (Nfit. Luc), is a, mini marked wifh 
points rcfoiTiiig to signs of the zodiac, 
and iiifoiulftl to iii'licato the tavonrablo 
ajid uulavonrablc times of letting hlootl. 

I ahioiH mifiiilt yarn' iilmffiiac{YrQ\\c\i)y 
I shall not come to you to know what 
wtjatlicr to cxi)ec<. The rcfcrnico is to 
the prognobtif.'itioiis of weather in al- 
manacs. 

Almoshury. It was in a Fanctnnry 
at Almuslmiy that Quocn (iiiciicvtir took 
refugo, after her adulterous passion for 
Lancelot wjis revcalcil to the king 
(Arthur). Hcie she iHed ; hut her body 
was buried at (iliwloiibui y. 

Almighty Dollar. 'Wasliiugtou 
Irving iirst made use of this expivssiou, 
ill hiH skctcli of a “ Creole Village ” 

■‘Tlieiilnilvlit) *loll!ir. ilinl oUiea of iini- 
deuiMoii iliioiiffiMini mil lainl. . . 
ir. hPinu; ( noli Ytlhu/r, p 4o, 

V Hon Jonsoii speaks of “almighty 
Rolrt.” 

Almond Tree. Cl rev hairs. I’hc 
Prcjiohor tlius dcMTihcs *)ld age 

1 Miod’O iilieii llic Wci’pen-*>f llie lunise (fhf 
tinihl III*' III Mil 

htin MieiiinelieH. iiiii| llii- u'limlris lO// lnil,uo.\>*o 
lii’ciuiKc ili('\ tc i‘ fi M . iiinl iliiiM* ilitii IimiK <»iii I'f 
Mil' windiiws lOic < link. -iH-d . niultri' 
iilKiniid lie** ‘.li.'ill H(inri‘.li m>iu hn.ts mi i PtiM 
pille'i.aiirl rlie i:ni**sUnppiM 1 1- .i ^llldpn. iiiid de- 
Hiie mImM full . witeii Mil- i-iIvit loid (Hit 
e/i nnl wm*/mci l»ll!ill It lm*'i‘i|, il.f ‘riddi'ii Imwl 
{iiitilhcti In oken.. *11111 ilie citihei imii.eii nt ilie 
• I’dtMii Uhe pnim >>f tht Jtttnt AVr/m 

xil. ;Mi. 

Almonry. Ihc place where the 
jg^iouer resides, or where alma me 
abffihuted. Ati aliuoner is a peraon 
whose duty it is to ilistnhutc alms. 


which, in ancient times, consisted of 
one -tenth of tlio entire income of a 
monastery. (<&c Ambey.) 

Alms. Gifts to the poor. 

Dr. Jnlinson hrjs tlic word lias nn autffnlnr; 
wlieiTria Todd sa.i s ic liiis no pluial. Like rtcww. 
ic jy wliollj MiiiKuliii 111 **oni»tnictioii, but is used 
iMirli as a noun wiiKular and noun plural. Of 
L'ourHiMt isAInioi-iiie, alitios-lp, Alinosc, alnteiae, 
iiliiiPB, HiniB, I lie fi IS not tin* plural suffix. . Klenes 
IS tin* Pieiicb uchet‘»e. Boili words aie 8 iii( 4 Ular, 
bur. ns noiina of niultiliuie. prifer tlie pliiml coii- 
siiiii'nr)ii, (Laiiii ttlimofiiM, (iiTt'k 
jrom ilie leror/iAf, I jni).) 

Alnm Basket. To lire on the aims 
hahhrt. To live on charity. 

Alms-drink. Another's leavings ; for 
alms consists of broken bnnid and the 
iTsidup of drink. It is also applied to 
the liquor which a drinker finds too 
I much, and thcicfi re hands to nuolh^*. 

Alms-foo. Peter’s pence, or Home 
mit. Abolished in England by Heiiiy 
VIII. 

Alms-houso. A house where p.aupers 
:ue mppovtcd at the public expense; a 
poor-bouse. Also a house set apait for 
Iho aged poor free of rent. 

“Oiil\ hIhb ' tlic I :ii who hail neiUicrfrieinU 
imr iitieiidiinr 

( lept ii\\a,> III diP m ihu nims-liouse, boiue 
of Ibr iiniDclpm.'’ 

I.iniiijrlii>w , J.rninjilivf, i>art u. .*•. ?. 

Alms-man. One who lives on alms. 

Alnasoher Dresm (ytn). Counting 
your chickens before they are hatched. 
vMiia.H’har, the haibev's fifth brother, 
invested all his money in a hasket of 
glass-ware, on which he was to make 
a ccitaiii protit. The profit, being in- 
vested, was to make nuii'e. and this w’as 
to go oil till be grew' rich enough to 
mairv tlie vizic.r’a daughter. Being 
uiigrv with his imaginary wdfe he gave 
a kick, overturned his basket, and broke 
all his wares. 

‘•Toindnb in Mnnsrhar-likp dii nf cuni- 
niiiiil iiiicu‘-l I uiinii ' 77.1 ■ 

Alnasohar of Medorn Liter atnro. 

('clcriilgc ha« been so called because lie 
•■dHault”hl^ Knll,( K/inn^ and wrote 
It nut iioNl morning. (177*2-18:14.) 

V I'rnbably he had been reading 
Purchas’s for nr no niii 

doubt the resemblance of the two 
pieces. 

Aloe. A Hi brew word, Greek alo?. 
A very bitter plant : hence the proverb, 
rtna nfnn tjtnun metUahaht^ “ (Life) has 
more bitters than sweets.” The French 
My, “La cote d'Adam conlicnt plus 
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d’aloes que de miel,” where eoie iV Adam^ 
of course, meaiie woman or one’s wife. 

Socotriue Aloes came origiiinlly frt>r.i 
tlio island ciUlod Socotra, in the liiiliaii 
Ocean. 

Along-shore Men or Longshoreiucn. 
that is stevedores (2 syl.), or irieu em- 
ployed to load and unload vessels. 

Alonzo of A'gullar'. When Fer- 
nando, King of Ar agon, was laying siege 
to Grana'da, after chasing Za gal from 
the gates, lie asked who Avould under- 
take to plant his bnnner on the heights. 
Alonzo, “ tlie lowmost of the dona,” un- 
dertook the task, lint was cut down by 
the Moors. His body wjis expostsd lii 
the wood of Dxije'ra, and the Moorisli 
d^iscls, struck witli its beauty, buried 
it near the brook of Alpuxarra. 

Aloof. Htiihd nfooJ\ away. A sea 
teim, iricaiiing originally to bear to 
windward, or (Norwegian, tier- 

man, etc., liifty wind, breeze.) 

Aloruz, so the Chaldeans called their 
first king, who, they say, came from 
Babylon. 

A Foutranoo. ^ To tlio uttennost. 
(Anglo-Frencli for a outrnwv,) 

“A clmniiuun lia^ stsirtotl up to Miniur:uti 
<1 lltT e <lf IIm* 'MCHI dlUMirr. ’ 

—Staudai rf. 

Alp. Tlie Adrian reiiegaile, a Vene- 
tian by extraction, avIio forswoie tlie 
Christian faith to becuini* a eoiiinniiKhu' 
in the Turkish army. He led the host 
to the siege of (Joriiith, wliile that 
country was under tlie doiuiiUDii of the 
Doge. He loved Francosra, daughter of 
Miuotti, goviTiior of tSuiiilli, but ‘*he 
died of a broken lieart bf ^-au^e h«* de- 
sertod his country and w:is an ajiostati'. 
The renegade was sliot in the .sn ge. 
Jif/ron : Suye vf f'ot mflt. 

Alpb. A mythieal ‘•sinml river in 
Xauadu,” wliieh ran “ thnnigh cayern.s 
measureless to man.”—’ f 'oh ruhjc : KnbUi 
Khnu, 

Alpha. / tun Alidnt ami Omtijn^ 
the Jirat ami thv itnti ” (Uev. i 8). 
“Alpha” is the first, and **(>-Tm‘ga” 
the last letter of the Uieek aljdiahet. 

A n. 

Alphabet. Tins is the only word 
compounded of letters only. 'I’he Creek 
alpha (a) beta (h) ; our ABC (hook), 
etc. 

V nic number of letters in an 


al]>habet varies in different languages. 
Tlius there ai-e 

I'l lettois ill llio ItHlwii nlphalii't. 

-- *. ttt'liivw A' S>ri!u*:ilpli;iirf*t 

>■> Liuiii 

V-l (Tl-Ofk 

.. Kreiifli „ 

. Kii:jrh<>li,(;ei-iiian, Iiuti'li 
-7 , siuiin>4li 

VH AnihK* 

■rj . Ciiptu: „ 

as , itiiHsiiiin 

, Arnioiiiiin „ 

I, CxeorKi.iii „ 

40 

4.'» , PiMHiaiuZGUdl „ 

•ID Siin^krii „ 

V The Chiiic.se have no alpliabct, but 
almut 20,000 S 5 dhibic charaetei’s. 

K/rn \ii. L‘i ;ill the Ifiicrs of tlio Kii- 

Klith iHiiiriiiiKe. inesiiiiini!,' /iiiiil./to hiMilniiuvil. 

K\i>i) iIk' llaliiiii iil)i|ialii'i m ciiiKihii* of iiioro 
than sexoiitvi'ii iriilioii I’liiiiluiitiLioiiH ; that in, i: 
followed l>> eiKhteeii other lltfiires, as— 

w'liile the Kn^iNli iilphiihet will roinhiiie into 
nioiLMliun twi>nt>-iiiiie tlioiiHiind iimirritlion roiii> 
hiniiiions ; tlnit iii follnweil l^- iw'eiu.v-HeviMi 
other ll;.'ure8, a*s-- 

:.i»,iMii)(NNi,iyio,orio,(Xio,(NVi,hiNVNio,hrK). 

Yet wo have no inoaiiH of iiiarkiiut tlio kovoi'hI 
<(oiiii{Kof oiir difroiont vow (Mm ; iior I'an wo hIiovv 
how to pronounci' such Kiinplt' woids iim fiMit, 
(pull and ilnll), vtather iiiid rntlier), (kIii and 
he-itfinl, <•((/»/. Itoin'iifx. Ittviif in “ Ho-iif-Arra.*," 
wn/H, and thoiiMUKN of oilier words. 

V We want the restoiatioii of /// to 
di.stiiiguis)i bid ween fins and tin a ; it 
(lre<‘k e// to distinguish botwtJeii ( harrh 
and Christy tw't> //’s (one soft and one 
liard), twM) e*s, two o's, half a dozen t/’s, 
and so on, 

V Take a^ we hiivvi fah^fai^ Thamts 
I aar (u), sail (an), etc. * So Avith r, 

. Ave liaA'^e pnt/ (a), met (e), Enghuid (i), 
i setr (o), herb (ii), etc. The other vowels 
I are equally iiidetinite. 

Alphc'os and Arothusa. 'J'he 
(li'oek f.ible ^ays Ihal Alphe'o^, the 
I river-god, fell in love u’ith the iiyiiqih 
' Arethii'.sa, Avho lied from liiiti in atfriglit. 

'Die god purMieil uiidiT the sea, hut tin* 

I ]j>niiih Avas (‘liaiiged into a s])ring, whieh 
I conn-^ uji 111 the harbour of Syracuse. 

“ AVi* hnvr* ucr'i :i iiiiiii'^l;h iiir)i'i| Alph'-'i -ir 
PaiiiHMatc, pnoiic an iillii Milcd AuiI.iimi 
Jfi vn u\ 

Alphe'UZ (ill Oriamin Fnr'am), A 
magician anti iinqihet in the army of 
Clia.'icmagiie, slain in sleep by (.’lorida'no. 

Alpheslbo'a or “ Arsimie,” wife of 
Alei.ieon. Slio gave )ier sjioust* the 
fatal collar, the source of iiuiiiherless 
evils. 

S'» WHS Ihc nciklina* <»f ll-innon -'. and mo 
w**!'** ilii* iviiifti liiid xcil of I'h‘ii>h} 1C*, w’lft' 4if 
Aiiiphi.(i^os. 

Alpbonzo, etc. {Sec Alfonso, etc.) 
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A^leioli or ** Elfenreicen” (tlie weird 
Rpirit-soug), that music iiv^ich some hear 
before death. Faber refers to it in his 
rUgrtmif of the NtghL 

*• Hark, hark, my hduI ! Anffelic simga are 

RWlhUfJ." 

Pope also says, in the I)ging Ckr'm- 
tian — 

“ Hiivk ' tliev wliibupv ; anirels w»y, 

S.Htm HiMiir., riiiijf :iwa3 

Alpuo, Alplou {Alpu)f in the game 
of Xtasset, doubling the stake on a 
winning card. 

“ W'Imt pity 'ti.s thoao conqiimn/;; e^fH 

Which all the world miiIuIiio, 

Should, while the hnet na?Atiii dies. 

Be only on a I pue." LVien gtt : tla»-f ^ 

Alqulfe («/-/•■«-///). A famous en- 
chanter, introduced into the roinancos 
of ancient times, especially those re- 
lating to Amadis of (.Taul. 

Alrlnaoh. Tiie demon who presides 
over Hoods ainl earthquakes, ruin and 
liail. It is this demon who causes shi])- 
wrccks. When visible, it is in a female 
fonn. {/u(stcrii uif/thohgg . ) 

Alruna-wife (J//). The Alruiios 
were the lares or ]jeruites of the ancient 
(feniiaiis. An Alniiia-wife wtis the 
household goddess of ti (huanan tamily. 
An Alruna-iiuii(U*n is a houselui'hl 
maiden goddt'ss. 

“Sill* ni\pati.i> hmki'd a** fair ax the sun, and 
talked like an Alniiia-wifo." Knuixlfif : Ihitmtm, 
rlitip \ii. 

AUia'tia. I’he Whitefrinrs sunetuary 
for debtors and law-breakers, runiiiiig- 
ham thinks the name is borrowed from 
Alsace, in rraiur, which being a Iron tier 
of the llhiiie, was everlastingly the seat 
of w'tir and the refugtj of the tlisaft'ected. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his I'uirtim\s of 
Mtgvf lias described tluj life and state 
of this rookery. Tie has borrowed 
largtdy from Shadwi'll’s eoniedy, Thr 
iS(/tmY of Ahiitni. (.SVr Pktand.) 
Alsvldur. («S'ce TI011.SF..) 

Altamo'riia (iu Jt'roMih m Drfuvrnf), 
King of Saiiiareand', who joined the 
Egyptian aniiaiiieut against the Criisa- 
ihirs, “ He was supreme in eouinge 
as in might.” (Book xvii.) H« sur- 
rendered liimsolf to (.lodfrey. (Book 

XX.) 

Alton Kol or (io/d A’f (Thibet). 
So-ealled from the gold whieh abounds 
in its aoudit.' 

AXtajt/(AtA^ ill Christian art. St. 
Sti'plioii: (the Pojie). ami Tlionuix Heeket 
are repi'cseiited os iiniiiolated before an 
altnr..4^' St. Canute is ropresenteil us 
lying an altar. St. Choi'les 


Borromoo in represented os kneeling 
^forc an altar. St. Gregory (the Pope) 
is represented as ojfenng sacrifice before 
an altoi'. And the attribute of Victor is 
an altfir overthrown, *in allusion to his 
throwing down a Komau altar in the 
presence of the Emperor Moximian. 

J.cd to the altai\ i.e. married. Said 
of a lady. The altar is the communion- 
table railed off from the body of the 
church, where marriages are solemnised. 
The bride is led up the aisle to the rail. 

Alter ego. My double or counter- 
part, In J’he f^orsican Brothers^ the 
same mitor ])erfonns the two brothen, 
the one being the alter ego of the other. 
(Latin, “a second I ”). One who has 
full powers to act for another. 

Altheea'B Brand, a fatal contin- 
gency. Althrea’s son was to live so loflg 
as a log of wood, then on the fire, re- 
mained uiieonsumcd. She contrived to 
keep the log unconsiimcd for many 
years, but being angry one day with 
Meleager, she pushed it into the midst 
of the fire, and it was consumed iu a 
few' minutes. MeU^ager died at the 
sumo time.— Or td: JfetaoforphoseMfViii. 4 . 

futal l>rftiul A Ilium luinuwl " 

L’ t/cun/ 17., \ci 1 . 1. 

AltUc’a {Birine), The divine Althea 
of Itiehard laovolaco was Lucy Sachev- 
erell, eulled by the jioet, “ Lueretia.” 

*• WluMi hive Willi uiiconllnetl wiii'rs 
lliiveis wiilim iu\ Kiilex, 

Ami my ili\ me Aliliea liriMirx 
Vn w *11 iii.x iriHlex ’ 

The “grates” referred to were the 
prison grates. Lovcdace wiis thrown 
into ju isoii by the Long Purliameiit for 
Ins petition from Kent iu favour of the 
king. 

Altlsldo'ra (in the “Curious Imper- 
tinent”), an episode in lhn (piixote. 

Altis. The idot of ground on whicli 
the Gre«*ks lield their public games. 

Alto relie vo. Italian for “ high 
relief.” A term used in scjnlpture for 
figures in wood, stone, marble, etc., so 
cut as to project at least one-half from 
the tablet. It should be rifiero (3 syl.|. 

Alumbrado, a perfectionist ; so 
called fi-oiii a Spanish sect which arose 
in l.> 7 o, and ehiinitHl special dlumination. 
(Spanish, meaning “ illuminated,” “en- 
liglitenod ”). 

Alvina Weeps, or “Hark! Alvina 
weqis.” I.e. the wind howls loudiv, 
a Flemish saying. Alvina was the 
daughter of a* king, who was cursed 
by her parents because she married 
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unsuitably. From that day she roamed 
about the air invisible to the eye of moui 
but her moans are audible. 

Alyfiaoe (Anaq^), servant of Dame 
Christian Custance, the gay "widow, in 
Udall’s comedy Ralph Roister JDoi»ter. 

Alsirdo (in Orlando Fiirio»d), King 
of Trem'izoii, in Africa. He was t>ver- 
tlirown by Cilaiido on liis way to join 
tlie allied anny of Ag'ramant. 

A.BL or MJL When the Latin form 
is intended the A comos first, as ArUum 
Magtster; but where the English form 
is meant the M precedes, as Master of 
Arts. 

Am'adls of Gaul. Tlie hero of a 
romance in pi-ose of the same title, 
originally written in Portuguese in four 
bboks. These four were translated into 
Spanish b}' Montalvo, who added a fifth. 
Subsequent romancers added the ex- 
ploits and adventures of other knights, 
so as to swell the romance to fourteen 
books. Tlie French version is much 
]ai*gor still, one containing tw'enty-four 
hooks, and another running through 
seven volumes. Tlie original author 
was Vasco de Loheira, of Oiioittf, who 
died 140 : 3 . 

The hero, called tlie “ Lion -knight,” 
from the device on his shield, uiid “ Ilcl- 
tciiehroH ” {darKlff heaatfal)^ fmin his 
l)cr.«on{il ajiiicaraiife, was a lovi'-child 
of Per’ioii, King of (.hiul, and Etiz’ena, 
l*riiiecss of Brittimy. He is rcqni'sciilcil 
ns a poet and inusiciaii, a linguist and a 
gallant, a knight-on’iiiit and a king, the 
very model of chivalry. 

cither names by which Ani'acUs was 
called were the Ao/v7// ^M.vc/ov*, tin* 
Knight of the liurning Sn-ord, the 
Knight of the I near f eh\ Bernardo, in 
15G(i, WTote ” Amadigi di Claulu.” 

Am'adls of Greeoo. A supple- 
mental part of the romance called 
Atn'tnhit of Gant, added by Fehci.i no 
de Silva. 

Amidmon (3 syh). (hie ol' tlie chief 
devils whose dominion is on the north 
side of the infernal gulf. He might be 
iMjuiid or restminc'd from doinghurtfrom 
file third hour till noon, aim from tlie 
ninth hour till evening. 

" AtiiHiiiioii hoimuIh well : Liwiffr wi-ll " 

Shaki f/peart' : Miiry nf \\'nitti‘nr,n. •>. 

Amal'fltan Code. A coinjiilatiou of 
n^uritirne laws, compiled in the eleveiitli 
rentury at Amalfi, then an important 
trading town. 

AmallT*aca« An American spirit, 


who liad seven daughters. He broke 
their legs to prevent their nmuiiig away, 
and left them to people the forests. ’ 

AmaltliaBa. {See Sibylunb Books.) 

Amaltbe'a’s Horn. The cornucopia 
or lioni of plenty. The infant J&us 
was fed with goats* milk by Amalthea, 
one of the daughtci's of Melisseus, King 
of Crete. Zeus, in gratitude, broke on 
one of tlie goat's horns, and gave it to 
Amalthea, promising that the possessor 
should always have in abundance every- 
tliing desired. {See iEais.) 

Aman'da* the iin]iersoiiatioii of love 
in Thomson’s Spnng^ is Miss Young, 
afterwards married to Admiral Cainn- 
bell. 

Am'arant. A cruel giant slain by 
Guy of Warwick . — Gag and Amaranth 
Rereg's Reltgifcs. 

Am'arantli. Clement of Alcxamliia 
says — Amaraulas floe, sgm'bolam estioi- 
niortnlitadts. The Avoid is from the 
Greek mnoran’tos (oviTlasting) . So called 
be<*auso its flowers never fade like other 
tloweiH, blit retain to the last much of 
their fief‘p hlood-rcd colour. 

ImmorctI timnntiit- n ritiM cr u Iik’Ii (iiu'c 
J ii l^iuuliH', l»st J).\ flic r/ct'Df life, 
llciraii to liliioiii ; lint kooii, for iiiiiirK oirciicc, 

To ltca\«Mi icinoxoil, where IIihI, ii kivw, llicie 
Mro\sH 

AimI tIoueiM riloft, shiiilitur the foniif of life . , 
Willillu'He thill liev er hole, Ihe hjnrilK elei'l. 

Itlinl Iheli li‘<H|iU‘iMtenl locks " 

Mittiiii : l\initlitn> hoht lii. .‘kht-ill. 

V 111 Kjo.’j Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
instituted the Ortlcr of the “ Knights of 
the Amaranth,*’ but it ceased to exist 
fit the tlcjilh of the C^iteeii. Among the 
alien 'iits it was the Hymhol of immor- 
tality. 

The best known sjiories arc “ Lovn 
lu‘S bleeding” {amarantas vatiddtas')^ 
and “Prince’s feather ” {aniarantitn hg- 
poehondnaens). “ Cook’.s comb” is 
now ranketl under the genus Velosia. 

AmarylllB. A iiastoral sweetheart. 
'Flic name is borrowed from the imstoruls 
' of Theoc'ntos and Virgil. 

“To Kiiorl with Aiiiarj ilis in the Hlimle " 

MiltfU : /.tfrifhm, iw. 

Anuuiis ( It mg of), same us Polycr&los* 
King, Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, was 
so fortunate in everything that AniasiH, 
King of Plgypt, advised him to jiart 
with something wliich ho highly prized. 
Polycrates accordingly threw into tlie 
sea an engraved ring of extraordinary 
A'alue. A few' days afterwards, a fish 
was presented to the tyrtiiit, in which 
the ling was found. Amusis now re- 
nounced all frieudshix) with Polycrates, 
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as a man doomed by the f^ods ; and not 
long aftorwardB) a satrap, having en- 
trapped the too fortunate despot, put 

him to death by cruciiixioti.— 
iii. 40. 

Ama'tL A tirst-rate violin; pro|icr1y. 
one made by Aina'ti of Oremonu (<?. lOOu). 
{iSee Cbemona.) 

Amanrot ((Jreck, the Hliadowy or 
unknown place), tlic chief city in / ’tapnt 
^o-place), a political novel by Sir 
Thomas hd ore. liabelais, in his i'antn- 
had previouslj'’ introiluced the* 
word, and tells us that the Ainaurots 
conquered the Dipsodes (or Duplicians). 

Amaurote, a biidgo in Utojiia. Sir 
Thomas Mon^ sjiys lie could not j-ccollec,t 
whether Kupliael Hygliloday told him 
it was fiOO paces or ‘AOO paces long ; and 
he requested his friend Peter Giles, of 
Antwerp, to put the question to the 
adventurer. 

“I ('uunot rccrjllect. Avhotlier the rcci'iitioii room 
uf the SimiiiJifcrH Cnstle in the Air ih !!0o or .‘Hio 
fenr JoiiM. 1 \mII Kct the next acMunanr who 
journeys to tlie moon to lake the exurt. dimeii- 
Kions Tor iiK*. nml will mt'inonalihr the Il■urlle0 
HH'iuty of Laimta."— fJiiHiVii'HTmixln. 

Amazeineiit. A'V>^ ofraid trith any 
amazehwnt (I Peter iii. (i), introduced at 
the close of the marriage service in the 
Hook of Common Prayer. The mouii- 
ing is, jmu will be God’s children so long 
as you do Ins bidding, and are not 
drawn asitlc by any distinction 
No doubt St. Peter meant “by any 
terror of persecution.” (’rnniner, being 
so uiraid, was drawn aside trom the 
iwttli of duty. 

Amasia, meunt. for ('linrlcs IT., in 
Pordage’s poem of aud Jhia/iat. 

We are told by the ]>oct, “ liis father’s 
murthert'rs he destroyed ; ” aiul tlieii he 
jn-eposterously atlds— 

“ llfhni'd of all. for mci-cirnl he, 
lake (ro»l, HI I hi' -iipi'i laii\i‘ ile^'icr ’’ 

To say that such a stilfish. proinisi*- 
breuking, impious lihertiue Avas “like 
God, in the superlative tlegri*e,” is aii 
outrage agiuiist evou ])octical licence and 
<'Oui*t flattery'. 

Aia'aion. A horsewoman, a lighting 
or masculine woman. The wonl means 
without hrcffi<t^ or rather, “deprived of 
a pap.’' According to (ireciun story, 
there was a nation of w’oiiieu in Africa 
of a very warlike character. There 
were no ‘men in the nation ; and if a 
lK>y was bom, it vras either killed or 
Btiut tq,^B father, who lived in some 
uoighbcB^iig state. The girls had their 


right breasts burnt off, that they might 
the better draw the boiv. 

“Thow ilrcAiIful Ania/.oiiH,galiHiit \ Invirocswlio 
. . . ciirrii'ij \ ii'ionous iirmn . . . into Sina ami 
Asia Minor."— K. (’haiMbHtia : JJuvid Lirmyntvite 
ilumHlUL'iioii, 1'. 

Amazo'nla. In South America, ori- 
giuully called Mtu-'anou'. Tht; Spaniards 
lirst called it Orella'iui; but utter the 
women joined their liusbaiids in at- 
tacking the invaders, the Spaniards 
called the people Ama^sous and the 
coimtry Aina/o’nia. 

Amiuonlan Chin {Au). A beardless 
ehia, like that uf a woniaii warrior. 

“ vviu'ii with hm Afiiii/onian chin liu Uru\c 
The lui'iili'd lips hoforo him." 

.SluiLtK./icara : I’lyrifiliinuit, M. 

Ambassador, a practical joke played 
on greenhorns aboanl ship. A tub full 
of w'ater is placed between two stoulS, 
and the whole being covered with a 
green cloth, a sailor sits on each stool, 
to keep the cloth tight. The two 
sailors represent Neptune and Amphi- 
tiite, and the greenhorn, as ambassador, 
is introduced to their majesties. He is 
iven the seat of honour between them ; 
ut no sooner doea he take his seat than 
the two sailors rise, and the grceiihoni 
falls into Hie tub, amidst the laughter 
of the whole crew'. 

Amlxir. I’his fossilised vegetable 
resin is, according to legend, a con- 
cretion of birds' toai*s. Hie birds were' 
tlio si.storsof Meleager, who never ceased 
Aveoinng for tlie death of their brother. — 
(tnd: Mrlinuurphvi>t«^ viii. lino 270, etc. 

" .Xioiiliil IhiT ^li!il| '.'lisicii the* liiNclicHl ;iiiil)i r 
Th:ilc\ci ihr si»ni»\\ m-T smi-IumI IkhIi wcpl. ’ 
T MiHti'f! Fov \Vut»Uiinn-iif. 

Atnhn\ a repo.^itory. So called Ikj- 
causti insects and small leuA'es are pre- 
served in amber. 

A'imi niJiv In' (1i-i»ost*il Id piDm'r\c it in >Dur 
iimln'i yottn nnit (/tnneii.— W. Dotre. 

••IMi'Hj ' HI niiihci', tDoliHfiM' thi'fiirimi 
Of hniiH, 111 * SI liiw A, Di (111 r, DV ArniliH, Di wnrins, 

'I he tliHifX'-, wo kiiDW, arc noil hor noli mu’ ruio, 
llul WDUilol how I ho iloi ll I hoy jrnt Ihoio " 

/V/ir; Kp. tn Arbiiihiiut, IW-T-’. 

Amberabad'. Amber- city, one of 
the towns of Jiniiistau, or Paiiy Land. 

Ambes'-as nr ^Itahm-acr. Txvo aces, 
the lowest throw in dice; figuratively, 
biwl luck. (Latin, umbo-aHnesy both <U‘ 
two aces.) 

”1 hail Hiihor ho HI thH ohoioo than throw 
iimos-ai o fur m> life "--aII'h M f>i/,oto , ii. a. 

Ambl-deztor iiroperly means botli 
hands right hands ; a double dealer ; a 
juror who takes money from both parties 
for his verdict ; one who can use his 
left baud us deftly os his right. 
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AnUtloii, strictly speaking, means 
** the going from house to house (Latin, 
ambitio, going about ciinvassing). In 
Rome it was cystoiuliiy, soinn time 
before an election came on. for the c^in- 
didates to go round to the diii'ereiit 
dwelling to solicit votes, and tliosc 
who did so were ambitious of oflico. 

Ambree (Marii), Au English heroine, 
who has immortalised her name by her 
valour at the siege of Ghent, m ‘ir)84. 
Her uaiiic is a proverbitd one for a 
M'omau of heroic 8})int. 

“My ilaiiffliwi will be v:ilinitt, 

And prove li ^ery Mary Ambry r lia* luisinesH." 

lieu JtmHun : Talc of a Tub, i. 4. 

Amlirose (^SV.), represented in Chris- 
tian art in the eobtuine of a bishop. 
His attributes arc (1) a bn-btir, in 
attusion to the legend that a swarm of 
bees settled on his mouth when lyiug iii 
his cradle; (2) a scourge, hy wliich he 
expelled the A nans from Italy. 

Tlieponance lie inflicted on tin* T?niiK*roi* TIioo- 
ilnams inis been leprepiMired liy Jtubens, n I’upy 
of wiiioU, ijy Vund)ck, is in ilio NaLioiisit (•allcry. 

Ambro'sia. The food of the gods 
(Greek, a privative, ht'otos, mortal); so 
called because it made them not mortal, 
t.e. it. made them immorial. Anything 
delicious to the taste or fragrant in 
perfume is so calhid from tlu! notion 
that whatever is used by the .cc-cstials 
must he excellent. 

“A table a hero the anibiosni 

Ifoiner. b)i Tlrjiani: (Miinhcii, \. b.iic Ul. 

“ HiiMltunil and aife niimt dunk from the nip of 
nnijuiral lif«* ; but tbej iiiiii*!. bulb t.as(c ilii* huhh* 
Hiiibt'oHia, III* 1li(' Kanic fjrall.''— if. t*. JluiUfhton. 

^ omen of the Orient, imri in. 

Ambro'slan Chant. The choivil 
music iutroduced froTii the Eastern to Ihe 
Western Church hy St. Aiiihmse, the 
Bishop of Mil'uii, in the fourtli l entury. 
It vras used till Gregory ^bc (irvut 
changed it for the Orogoii.'iii. 

Ambro'Bian Library. A library in 
Milan, so called in eoiii]>liin(!Ut oi St, 
Ambrose, the ]iutroii i^aiiit. 

Ambrosio, the )>ein of Lewis's io- 
tnance, called The Monk. Abbot of the 
Capuchins at Madrid. The lenijitatioiis 
of Matilda overcome his virtue, ami lie 

J iroceeds from crime to ci iiiie, till at l.-ist 
le sells his soul to the devil. Amhrosio, 
being condemned to diiath by the In- ! 
quisitiou, is released by Lucifer ; but no I 
sooner is he out of prison than lie is j 
dashed to pieces on a rock. 

Ambry, a cupboard, loc^kor, or recess. 
In church, for keeping vestments, books, 
or other articles. Used by a coufusiciu 
for ahrtottrg, or uiebe iu tlie ivall where 


alms, etc., were deposited. Now used 
for holding the saerumeutul plate, con- 
secrated oil, and so on. Tim secret 
drawers of an escritoiit^ are (*iiUed am- 
bries. (Andiaie English Latin 

urimmithU Ereneh urtHdiyc.) 

“ Tiler .a\ ariee lialli altiianeH, 

And ) I’en-boiiiKieii eofieti.'' 

Ptere Phimlnnou. p !;(«8 

Ahmnrg is from the Latin ctcemosgn- 
antint, a place for alms. 

“The pinee wbi'reiii iln» ("bap d or Almslions'' 
Htaiuls wait railed I be ‘ KleniortiiiaT y ’ oi Aliimni'^, 
imw mniipted Jiiln Aiiibrey, for t bat rb»‘ alms of 
the Abbey are tliere dJ Bill bn ted to tlic i>oor.'— 
tnoiv : SHrrnj. 

AmbUBoa'do (.'1 syl.) is the Italian 
imbosctt'ta (concealed iii a wood). 

Amo domneo (En'iich), a scape-gont. 

“Ill* IH Ibr nmr tbniiinf of i‘\i-iyoiir .about tlir 
roil ri- rill* Hrjipei/oat, ulio la to rurry away all 
I hen itiii|ciitie>'.’'— .s'lr Walter Scott ; Ptveril of the 
Peak, t bap. .is. 

Amedleu (li syl.). Friends of 
God : a religious body in tlie Cliiiroli 

of Home, foimiled in 1400. They wore 
no hreet'hes, hut a grey cloak ginled 
wilh a cord, and were shod with wooden 
shoes. 

Amelia. A model of conjugal affor- 
tioii, ill Fii‘ldiiig‘s novel so called. It if 
sai(l that the ehtiracter is intended foi 
his own wife. 

Amelon. A Clnildnan hiTo, who 
reigned til irfetMi san's. A sure rr 0,000 
years. -/Inn try; Mgf/tohgg^ vol. i. 

Aiiienoii H nnollier liern of Chaldea, wb** 
lee-'iiril l'2 s.iir*'. Aiiipbm lemiied (I ‘are.'.. 

Amon Corner, Xjondon, tho (*nd of 
T’jiteruoster How, where the monks 
fiiiisluMl their I^ftfcv oil CorjMis 

('hristi Day, as thevuent iu proet^ssion 
tti St. Paul’s (^utheilral. They Ix^gaii iu 
Paternoster Row with the Lonl’s prayer 
ill Ijalin, which W:is eiiiitiiiiied to the 
end of the : trect ; then stiid Amn/, iit 
The coiner or ln>t tom of tho How; then 
turning down Av»*-Maria T.juie, eoiii- 
iiieueud eliantiiig tla.* “ Hail, Mary ! *’ 
IJieii crossing Liidgati*, they chunteil tho 
('nth. Amen Lane no longer exist.s. 

Amonde honorable, in I'miiee. 
wa.s a degrading lamishment iiitlieled 
oil traitoi's, jiarricitles, and sacrilegious 
persons, who were broiiglit into court 
with a rope round thi'ir neck, and made 
to beg jiarcloii of Go<l, tlie king, and the 
coiat. 

Now tho piihlio aekiiowlftdgrnc-Tit of 
the oifeuce i.s all that is required. 

Amen'thos (8 syl.). The Egyptian 
Hu'dCs. 'J'hc u Old means /ndmg-place. 
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Anerloan FIm^ The Americaa 
Congress resolved (June 14, 1777), that 
the flag of the United States should 
have thirteen stripes, altematel]^ red 
and white, to rei)resent the thirteen 
States of the ITuiou, together with 
thirteen white stars, on a blue ground. 
General Washington's escutcheon con- 
tained two stripes, each aiiemated with 
red and white, and, like the American 
stars, those of the General had only five 
points instead of six. A new star is 
now added for each new State, but the 
stripes remain tlie same. 

Huwcvnr, before the Reimnition the flftff ron- 
tnlneil tliiiteen BtiiiH'B of iiliernatereflaiid while 
to iiiilirnto the thirteen colonies, and the KuRt 
India 0>iiiii»iny flaK, an far back aH 1704, had thir- 
teen Hti'iiM‘8. The t'oiiiiMuy Hair wiih caiitonf^ 
with Ht. (inorve'e CrooR, the iJriti.sJi Aiiiuiicuu 
ttas Mr’ith tlie union Jack. 

American PeoullaritleB:— 

27ati\ es of New Rniiland . . ■ • eay Gnenn. 

„ N. York ^ Middle.Statea ., KjrjM'ct. 

„ Hmiilieni .. „ Uecktnt. 

„ WeRieni HtaiOH . • • „ Calculule, 

Amerloan States. The Americans 
are rndi in nicknames. Every state has, 
or ]iiw }iad, its sobriquet. Tlte people 
of 


A fahmua 

art 

li7JirfiR 

ArhauHtu 


itxithplckR 

I'alijot-ma 


KnId-lilliIttMM. 

f’otoi'nrto 


roiors. 

Conaei'ticiit . . 


mooiUmi iiiitiiiefrR. 

Iielnwate 


iiiuHk raiR 

F*toni1a .. 


llj-np-llip-nepka. 

Urtrraia .. 


b|l7,7lir(lH. 

Utinon .. 


Hurk<'i-H. 

Imimmt.. 


linimiiMR. 

imm 


Iiiiwk-c) os 

Kanittnt . 


jay-hnwkoi s. 

KnitacLu 

,, 

odrii-n-Hokoi s. 

LoaiMiahii 


croiiJoH. 

Natne ■■ 


toXOR. 

Manila ml 


n:iM--ttiuiiiiior.s. 

Mich man 


ivoh on iirs 

Mninfanta 


^<||)llor^. 

Mimamafipi 


ladiHiioH. 

Mnt>nin'i 


pIlkOH 

Jffimiitka 


bim-oators 

ytiuidti < • 


Kiao-lioiis. 

Ketc Jlavipfthirf 


IfnillltO-lMI) R. 

1^'fio Jerufjf 


niuos or fliiin-('nt<'licri}. 

Mrir york 


kiiirilfrhin*k.»*rs. 

A'tirth Cat ol Ilia 


lai -boilor** or Tuckfios. 

Ohio 


burk-0>OR 

iirepun .. 


Mob-lVet ar bard moos 

rt’tiHai/h'tiaia . . 


IViiiiaiiiiioii or Lcuikpi'* 
brnds. 

HUofte TMaiint . 


f;uii-tUiit'% 

Smtfh Caioltna 


aiXMOlH. 

'Jvvnessee 


Mliolim. 

beof'iionds. 

T('jra« 


VertHout 


u'l-eoii-iiiouutain bo.xs. 
lusidio.s. 

Virgnint 


WiDCiwuin 


liiidKor**. 


American States. The eight states 
whiiJi retain the Indian names of the 
oliief rivers, os: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

' Ametli'ea. {See House.) 

Ais£ht|iyBti A species of rock-crystal 
suppofiid to prevent intoxication 


(Grees, a-imthwta^ the antidote of in- 
toxication). Drinking-cups mode of 
amethyst were supposed to be a charm 
against inebriety. 

It was the most cherished of all 
precious stones by Boman matrons, 
from the superstition that it would 
reserve inviolate the affection of their 
usbauds. 

Amiable Numbers. (<SVr Amicaiiij:, 
etc.) 

Amloable Numbers. Numbers 
which are mutually equal to the sum 
of all their aliquot parts: as 220, 284. 
The aliquot parts of 220 are 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, II, 20, 22, 44, Cio, 110, the sum of 
which is 284. Again, the aliquot parts 
of 284 arc 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, the sum of 
which is 220. 

Aml'ous cu'rlSE) (Latin, a friend To 
the conrV). One in the court who in- 
forms the judge of some error he has 
detected, or makes some suggestion to 
assist the court, 

Jtmi'CKs PftttOy ml maffh ctniVca Ver'itns 
(Plato I love, but I love Truth more). 
A noble dictum attributed to Aristotle, 
but certaiuly a vei*y free translation 
of a phriise in the yieotnnche’an JC/hirH 
(“ Where both are friends, it is right to 
prefer Truth **). 

Am'lel (8 syl.)* ^ form of the name 
Eliaiii ( friend if (iod). In Drydeii’s 
satire of Atmdoni and Achitophel it 
is meant for Sir Edward Scymuiir, 
Speaker of th^ House of Commons. (2 
Sam. xxii. 31.) 

“ Who mil Auiiel'it iname refiiap’ 

Of nni'iont mcp by l)irtb, Imi n<ii)liM‘ >pr 
In liiHoiM) \\orr)i, nn>1 nitlifiiil IiiIp i.'i(iaf. 

The SHiilinb iiu Ioiik Unit; hh cliipf lie i iiIimI, 
Tlieir iviipon Kioded and iluor iiaRRion c»oU*d ” 
Ih'inleH,: Abtuilmn amt Arhitoiihel, i. 

Amiens (3 syl.). The Peace of 
Amiens, March 27, 1802, a treaty signed 
by Joseph Bonaparte, the Maitpiis of 
Cornwallis, Axura, and Schiinmelpen^ 
ninck, to settle the disputed points 
lietweeii Franco, England, Spain, and 
Holland. It was di.ssolved in 1803. 

Aml'na. An orphan adopted hy a 
miller, and lieloved by Elvi'no, a rich 
farmer. The night before her espousals 
she is found in the bed of (’ount Ro- 
dolpho, and is renoniiccii by her be- 
trothed husband. The count explains 
to the young fanner and his friends that 
Ami'na is innocent, and has wandered 
in her sleep. While lie is still talking, 
the orphan is seen getting out of the 
window of the mill, and walking in her 
sleep along the edge of the i-oof under 
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which the mill-wheel is rimidly revolviug. 
I^e crosses a crazy hrioj^e, and comes 
among the spectators. In a few minutes 
she awakcis, flies to Elvi'no, and is 
claimed by him as Ms beloved and inno- 
cent bride. — JiellVni's be»t opvra^ La 
Smtnambula, 

Amln'adab. A Quaker. The Scrip- 
ture name lias a double />/, but in old 
comedies, where the cliaracter represents 
a Quaker, the iiaiiio has generally only 
one. Obadiah is used, also, to signify a 
Quaker, and Rachel a Quakei'css. 

Am'lne (3 syl.). Wife of Sidi Nou- 
man, who ate licr rice with a bodkin, 
and was in fact a ghrml. “ She w'as so 
hard-hearted that she led about her 
throe sisters like a leash of greyhounds.*' 
-^irabittn Nights. 

Amlnte (2 syl.). The name assumed 
by Cathos as more aristocratic^ than her 
own. ^he is courted by a gentleman, 
but discards him because his manners 
are too simple and eiisy for “ bon ttui ; *’ 
he tlien sends his valet, who pretends to 
be a mar(|uis, and Amiiito is ehunued 
with his *• distinguished style of inannerK 
and talk.’* When the game has gone 
far enough, the trick is ex]>osed, and 
Amlnte is saved fioui a lucsalliaiiee. - - 
Motihc : Les Rrci ieitses Rtdiadvy 

It was a 1lIv^nUll)tf f.'iHliiou id i)to MmIiIIc 
Aifcs to ctiHnire njoii<*s : Voli.'orv'M n.'iitic 

M’lis Anmt'f (HHM-I77H) , .Mehm iliouV 

Zfiulf ( Till* n‘}il iiiiiijc'-. of itf-iiii nii<4 
Kra»iiiUH MCI'*' (theuuitf llhnn^nl N i(i7-l.hbi) , 
AlUtchHI'nlS C'loou wan ,/i 0» JUtfiltnlc <'U»ot 4 . fir. 

Am'iral or ^iiumlral. An early 
foiui <jf the word iidriiiral.” (Fnoieli. 
tiinb'ol ; Itiiliaii, u/aa//r«<//<e.) (*sv< Ai>- 

MIUAL.) 

Amlet (Richard). The garnesler in | 
Viiiihrugh’s drama culled The ('on- i 
fcdcracg. [ 

Am'moil. The Lihj’au Jupiti-r: so ’ 
culled I'rtun the llreek ahunus (sand), 
heeauso his tem])le was in the des»*rt. ^ 
Herodotus calls it an Egvptiaii woitl ; 
(ii. 42). ’ I 

S(m ofJapHn' Aimma. Alexander the | 
Great. * His father, I’hilip, elaiiiied t(» ' 
1)6 a desc'endant of JTereiile*!, and there- 
fore of Jupiter ; and the son vvai-s sii luted 
by the juinsts of the Lib\aii temple as 
sou of Aininon. Henrc* was he called 
the sou or descendant both of Jupiter 
and of Ammon. 

Amuonian Horn {Th)^ the eorim- 
oopia. It waa in reality a triu t of very j 
fertile land, in the shape of a ram*H lioni, 
given by Ammon, King of Libya, to his 


mistress, Amalthda (q.v.) (the niolhor of 
Bacchus). 

Am'monitOB (3 syl.). FosbII monnsca 
allied to the nautilus and cuttlefish. 
So called liecauso they resemble the 
hum upon the ancient statues of Jupiter 
Ammon. (*SV<? above.) 

A'mon’8 Son (in Orlando FarioKo) 
is Kiualdo. Ho was the eldest son of 
Aiiiou or Aymoii, Mnrcpiis d'Este, ami 
nephew of Choilemugiie. 

Am'oret» brought up by Venus in the 
courts of love. She- is the type of female 
loveliness— young, handsome, gay, witty, 
and good; ‘soft as a rose, sweet as a 
violet, chaste us a lily, gentle os a dove, 
loving everybody and bj' all beloved. 
8he is no Diana to make gods and men 
fear her stern frown ’* ; no Minerva to 

freeze her foes into (M)ngealed stone 
witli rigid looks of chaste austerity *’ ; 
but a living, breathing virgin, with a 
\\ann heart, and bc^aming eye. and pas- 
sions strong, and all that man euii wisli 
and woman want. She bei^omes the 
loving, tender wife of Sir Scu'dainore. 
Tiiirias finds her in the ams of Cor- 
flambo {sensaal passion) ; combats tlie 
monster uiisuc'c'c'sxfiilly, bnfp wounds the 
lady,- iS/>enfer: Tain/ //, book iii. 

Amoroty a love-song, love-knot, love, 
affair, love ])er»onified. A pretty word, 
wlnVh might lie iviutrcxluc'ed. 

ir^uiil Ilf* III lux ioiiiiivix, aiMl Ills ninxfUieM 
pixionil-., and liM iiiHdi - litimtunl 

t H MlUll'tSH. 

•' For jint, u-i'idil(* ill miki* wiik he, 
nut .III 111 IlmirM liliil iWiiirctles, 

I'puiiilld ;ili Willi aiiiiiri'tri'H.” 

Itiiinniire of the Itn»\ wr*. 

AicoroiiB( The). rhilijipel.ofFraiKMt; 
so ciillcil because he flivorced his wife 
Iterthe to espouse. Bertrude, who was 
already iiiarned to Fouhpies, count of 
Anjou. (1001-1108.) 

Amour propre. ()uo*h self-lcvo, 
vanity, or ojiinion of what is due to self. 
To make an appeal to one's amour propre^ 
is to put a ])or.s()n on liis metal. To 
\t oand one*s amour propre^ is to gall his 
good opinion of him.s(df- to wound his 
vanity. (French.) 

Amparo do Pobres. A Ixiok ex- 
])osing the hogging iini)f).storH of Madrid, 
w'l’ittcii l)y Herrera, jdiysidau to p'elijjo 

AmperMtnd, the charac^ter made 
thus, *‘ A ” ~ and. In the old Horu- 
] looks, after giving the twcnty-.six letters, 
the chariic'ter k was added, and was 
called ** Ampersand,** a corruption of 
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U 


Amundeville 


(an^^^iteelf, and). 

Any (Mid BliaTm folks nnUerstniid 
Tu mean uiy Prnrcan aiii|it'r/.aiid ** 

l*iiueh (17 Ajtril, iMiii, p. Ktet, red, ‘J). 
The ranrtyr Bradford, Ha>H Lord ItiitiMdi, 

“A iMjr He A ” witli tlieiii, “to (heir eotuioil,’ 
etc— i.r. 9100(1 alone in tbeir deremc, 

Ainpbl'aliifl, son of Ce^ropia, in love 
with Philoclea , hut lit> ultimately 
manied Queen Helen of Corinth . — Str 
tStfinet/ : The CoiuHef-H of Ttui- 
■ hrokeh Arcadia. 

Amphiotyon'lo Connoil. A eoum'il 
of confedomte I i reeks from twelve of 
their trihes, each of wliich had two 
deputies. The council met twi»‘c a year 
— m the sin'iii" at Delplii, end in the 
autumn at Thermop'yla*. Ac^iordiiij? to 
fable, it was so called from Ainphic tyoii, 
son of Deiica'lion, its supposed founder. 
(Greek, amphictiOHcs^ dwcllei‘s round 
about.) 

Amphlg'ons. Words strung togotluu* 
witliout any real connection. The two 
pleadei*s in rttiitaffrnel by Kahclais (book 
li. c. 11-13) give an excellent example. 

Amphlgourl, nonsense verso, rigjna- 
vole. 

“ A kind <»f (ivertyniwn auiidiiunnri, a li(»U‘ro- 
(.'(MieuuH couilanatKMi.''— ^Hto^rr/// Ihiunr^ i. .v> 

Inun. 

V Person’s ‘Three Children sliding 
oil the Ice'’ is a good speeimeu of 
umphigouri. 

Amphl on is said to have hniltTluihes 
liy the music of his lute, which wa.s so 
melodious that the st«m(\s duuc(>d into 
wails and lioiws of their own accord. 
Tennyson has a rhyming d'espnt. 

Ampbitrrte (either 3 or 4 syl.). Tlie 
sea. In clas.sie mythology, the wife of 
'■Neptune (Greek, \iinidti~fno for f/v/w, 
rubbing or wearing aw'ay [the shore J on 
all sides). 

“ Bin weary cliarcd ^ lu ll'c Ih.axt-s 
of Aiupliitnti* and licr UMidiir-' n.\nii‘hi, 

'Tlwtufn, inn. (UlV.V(i). 

Ampbit'fyon. /.<" n'fttahlf Amph<- 
tnfmi eat f*Auiphi(n/o)i ah Ton dim- (Mo- 
liire). That is, the iiersoii wh<» prondrs 
the feast (whether master of the house 
or not) is the i*eal host. The tale is that 
Jupiter assumed the likeness of Am- 
phft'ryou, and gave a banquet ; but 
Amphitryon himself came home, and 
claimed the honour of being the master 
of the house. As far as the servants 
and guests were concerned, the dispute 
woii Pfew deeided— “ he who gave the 
feast Whs to them the host.” 


Ampbrya'ian Propbetess {Am- 
phrysia rates). The Cumaeau sibyl; so 
called from Amphrysos, a river of 
Thessaly, on tbo banks of which Apollo 
fed tlie herds of Adiin'tos ; cnii'kaiueully 
Amphrys'iun means Apollo'nian. 

Ampoullo {SatHfr). The jug or 
hitthi eontaining oil used in anointing 
the kings of Franco, and said to have 
he-cn brought from heaven by a dove for 
the coronation service of St. Louis. It 
was preserved at Itheims till the firat 
Hcvofutioii, when it was destroyed. 

Amram's Son. Mose.s. (F.xodus vi, 

20 .) 

“ *\s when Uif iintcnt roil 
Of Aiid.'iid'h mmi, 111 Ki-m i>L’h L‘i il (in) , 

W.i\(‘ii roiiinl llie (‘OHst.’’ 

Milton : Parad.se Lnet. SJS -IO. 

Amri, in the witire of Ahsulom mvd 
Aeintophei^ b)'^ Dryden and Tate, is 
designed for Heneage Finch, F.arl of 
Nottingham and Lord Chancellor. 

. r Iiiit of nohJcH nevt let Amri i?Rwe, 

W'Ik merits eJainKMl the Abeiiniin'K (Aord 
( iiiau-illor’s) luifh plnee— 

To whom the douhle hleising (Iim'h helonir. 

With Mo(S(>’ uisiorntioii, Aaron’s lon^jne," 

rnrt u. 

Amrl'ta, The elixir of immortality, 
made by elinriiing the milk-sea {ilwdv 
mifthohfjn). Sir William Jones speaks 
of ail apple so called, because it besiows 
immprtaiity on those wlio partake of it. 
The word means innnurtat. {See Aji- 
niiosiA.) 

Amaano’tus. A lake in It.^l}', in Ihe. 
territory of lliri>i unin, said to lead down 
to the iiifenial regions. U’ho word means 
.'tarred H'fiter. 

Amuob'. To ran aiimclr. To talk or 
write on a .subjei.’t of whieh you are 
wholly ignorant*; to run ftuil of. The 
Maljiys, under tlie iiiHiicnec of oiuuin, 
becoiiie so excited lliat tlicv som(‘lim( s 
nisliforlh witli (lngg(’rs, y(dliiig '‘^Amoq'. 
amnfj ” iKilll kill 1), and fall foul of 
any one they chance to meet. 

“Snim*''. no vi'jiiHUi. hilt I’m t'>'» I'.i'.iTfrt 

T«» run siiiiiirk and iiltnt »li I mi‘»‘r.’ 

Snlire-t i ();>~r<' 

Am'ulot. Something woni, generally 
rouml the neck, as a chanii. (Arabic, 
hatiwhd, that wdiich i.s su.M]jende<.i.) 

I'he early Christians used to wear 
amulets called Jehthas^ word 

is composed of the initial hitters of 
le’sos CHristoa THooiiUiosSoter (Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, our Saviour). {Hcc 
Notaiuca.) 

Ainuii'dovlll6. Jjddp AdrVive Anitiu- 
deril/e, u lady who “ hinl a twilight tinge 
of blue,” could make epigrams, give 
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delightful soirees, aucl was fond of 
making matches. — Byron: Don Juan, 
XV., xvi. 

AmyolfiBaa Brothers ( The). Castor 
and Pollux, who were bom at Amyolae. 

Astycdm'an Silence. More ailcnt 
than Amyclce. 'Hie iuhabitimts of 
AmjelsB were so often alarmed by false 
rumours of the approach of the Spartans, 
that they made a decree no one should 
ever again mention the subject. When 
the Spartans actually came against the 
town, no one durst mention it, and the 
town w’as taken. 

Amyrls plays the fool, i.e. a pcr^on 
assumes a false character with an ulterior 
object, like Junius Brutus. Ainyris was 
a Sybarite (3 syl.) sent to Delphi to 
qpnsiilt the Oracle, W’ho inforniod him 
OT the aiiproaching destruction of his 
nation. Amjuds fled to Peloponnesus 
and his countrymen called him a fool ; 
but, like the madness of David, his 
‘ ‘ folly ’* was true wisdom, for thereby lie 
saved liii life. 

A'mys and Amyl'ion. The Pyradtls 
and Oros'tes of nicdj.jival story. — 
AV/ivVv Spe:'hne:i}f. 

Anabaptists. A nitknamu of the 
Baptist Dissenters ; b i oallo«l h»‘cauao, i 
in the first instances, Ihoy )ia 1 been i 
baptisad in infancy, and were again 
baptised on a confession of faith in ad'.dt 
age. Tlie svord means the t n'tn ’hnpUhed. 

Anabaptists. A sect w hich arose in 
Germany in 1)21. 

Anaohar'sls. AnachawMH mnuny the 
Srythutns. A wise man amongst fools: 
‘*irood out of Nazareth”; ‘‘A Sir 
Sidney Smith on Salisbury Plain.” The 
opposite proverb is “Saul amongst the 
Prophets,” i.e. a fool amonj^st wibc wen. 
Anachai-sis was a Scythian by birfli, and 
the Scythians w'ere proverbial for their 
uncultivated state arid great iguorani o. 

Anachart^iit Vluofz. llartm Bap- 

ti-«t.i Cloot/. a PrussiriM by birlh. hat 
iu'ought up in l^iris. when- lif :idr>pt<-fl 
lliu revolutionary and < ailed 

hiinsnlf Thr Oruior of the H'uiutn dltu'i . 
UT-Vi-IT'D.) 

Annolo^'rx. The ^.tonr- on wliieh j 
Ceres rested after s(;urehiiig in vain for j 
her <laupiiter. It wu’. k»^}»t as a sa< rod 
deposit m the Prytaneuin of Athens. 

Anasreon. A Greek ]>oct, who 
WToto chielly in praise of lov<j iiinl wine, 
(n.n. 57 J- 47 H.) 

Ajtacreon of the (Jnitiny. 


Walter Mapee, also cAlIod “Tlio Jovial 
TojHjr.” (1130- 11 90) . His l)ust-kitown 
piece is the famous diinkiug-song, 

1 '‘Meum est propos'itum in talierwi 
i inori,” translated by Leigh Hunt, 
j Anacreon Moore. Thomas Moore, who 
I iiot only translated AnacT(M)n into Eng- 
lish, but also wrote original rioems in 
the same style. (1779-18.)2.) 

Anacreon of the (rHiUotine. Bertnind 
Barire de Viou^ac, prosident of the 
National Coiivontiou ; so called from the 
flowery language and convivial jests 
used by him towards his miserable 
victims.’ (173.)- 18 11.) 

^inacreon of the Temple, Guillaume 
Amfrye, abhl^ de Chalieu; the “Tom 
Moore ” of Frauco. ( 1 639- 1 72|). ) 

The French Anacreon. Pontus do 

Tyurd, one of the Pleiad poets (1521- 
mori). V. Laiijon. (1727-1811.) 

The Persian Anacreon. Mohammed 

Hcirtz. (Fourteenth century.) 

The Scot eh Anacreon. Alexander 

Scot, who flourished about 13.)0. 

The Stef han Anacreon. Giovanni Moli. 
(1710-1813.) 

Anacreon of Painters. Francesco 

Alliano, a famous painter of lovely 
females. (1378- 1660.) 

Anaoroon’tlc. IiiimihitioTi of Aiiac'- 
rcoii ( 7 .) 

Anaoli’ronlam. An event placed at 
;i wrong d 4 f“ ; as when Shakcs})eari\ in 
Tctfilns anti Prre,\ffta, makes Nestor (juotc 
Arihtotle. (Greek, ana chrunos, out of 
time.) 

Anag'noBtoB (Greek). A domestic 
sorvaut oiiiployoal by the W'calthy 
i tomans to read to them at meals. 

( lliarlemagno had his reader ; niul monks 
and nuns were read to at lucnls. (Grei‘k, 
unuytHoJeo, t'j read.) 

Anasrrams. 

IMmc Kleinnr r)a\ le-c (.proi'lictCiiii In ttic reiKti 

of « ’liar If*'. 1 ) - - Xrn-r mo mail a Imti/. 

JiiMl.'n UH |lf7/r«r//<r 

ll'iiiifui Se\'*ii\i~lfiniiti f'nt a \ i In hs Dr. 

Du 

ti \ h-Ni . .liiliiU'r / rf'ifn vim 

IlllU t t 

rs*. ^ (> 

Ilf C' liJr' JX 
m tniif OiritN* I>1' U(*iin I' . 
ViHMIlX- 1 n}-T.llll uf Annivt l{i )Hi iini i. 

These arc intcrrhirnf/cub/e words : — 

Ml ninuH HM'l CiiU i'Mi'* ■ .\iiifir ntiil Ilmiia, Mros 

■Iliil UiMt' ; r';\ ll niirl I.IVV ;aiit| 111MI13 liioi’i* 

Anah, a tender- hearted, pious, meek, 
ami loving creature, grauadauglitcr of 
Cain, and sister of Aholih i'niah. JanliOt 
lovefl Iier, but she had sot her heart on 
the seraph Aza'/icl, who ciirried her off 
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to some other planet when the flood \ 
: Heaven and Earth. 

Aaa'iia. The pine-apple (the Bra- 
zilian 

Witne«« Anana ' thou tlie pri«le 

or vegetable life.” Thomson : Savinicr, UH5,(iH(i. 

Anaetaria (St.). Her attributes are 
a stake and fagnots, with a palm branch 
in her hand, 'ine allusion is, of course, 
to her martyrdom at the stake. 

Anatliema. A denunciation or 
curse. The word is Greek, and means 
to place, or set up, in allusion to the 
mythologiciil custom of hanging in" the 
temple of a iDiitron god Sdincthiiig de- 
voted to him. Thus Gordius hung up 
his yoke aud beam ; the shipwrecked 
hung up their wet clothes: workmen 
ratired from husineas hung u]) thoir 
tools, etc. Hence nnf/thuH/ set apart fur 
destrnetmu ; and so, set ai»n,rt from the 
Church as under a curse. 

“ Mr taiiula HiiaT 

Vot,i\a itanoM ukUi'hl u\ uhi 

KuHpomliflHu iHitciin 

Ve^itnutiuta uiiiritt ilfo " 

Hurtuv: Utiis (v i:> -lu). 

V Horace, having escaiKJd the love- 
suoi'os of Pyrrha, hangs up his votive 
tablet, as one who lias escaped the 
dangers of the soa. 

Anatomy. Jfe iras Ukc an anatutnp - 
i.e. a mere skeleton, very thm, like one 
whoso flcsli had been anatomised or cut 
off. SliJikcspoare uses atomy as a syno- 
nym. Thus the hostess Quiet, '/t/ says to 
the Ileadte : “ Thou atomy, tlum ! and 
poll Tcarsheet c.ijks the ))hrnsc with, 

“ Come, you thin thing ; e.oiue, you 
rascal. ’ ' —2 Ilea nj J I'., I . 

Ananarote (•) syl.) of S:il:nnis was 
changed into stone for despising tin* love 
of Iphis, who hung hiiriMclf.—Gc/f/.- 
' Metanwrphuses, xiv. 7o0. 

Anaxarte (4 syl.). A knight whose 
adventui-es and exploits form a supple- 
nieutal part of tlie Spanish r<Miiauct‘ 
called JliitUtdis of (luul. This pail 
was added by Feliciano de Silv:i. 

Anott’oo. Helmsman of the !>hip 
Arpo, after the death of Ti'phys. He 
was told by a slave that he would never 
live to taste fho wine of his vineyards. 
When a bottle made from his own 
grui»e'< was set before him, he sent for 
the slave to laugh at his proguo>tiea- 
tiouB ; but the al'ivo nunle answer, 

“ Therc’a many a slip ’twixt the eup 
and ^ »p'\ ' At this instant a iiics- 
9 enger.Jbame in, aud told Ancicos that 


a wild l)oar was laying his vineyard 
waste, whereupon he set down his cup, 
went out agoiust the boar, and was 
killed in the encounter. 

Ancalites (4 syl.) Inhabitants of 
i^uris of Berksliire and Wiltshire, re- 
'eired to by Ciesar in liis CoiHuieu^ 
tunes. 

An'ohor. That irus nvj sheet anchor 
— i.e. my best hope, my last refuge. 
The sheet anchor is tlic largest aiichOT 
<if a ship, which, in stress of w'eiither, is 
the sailor s chief dejieudence. The word 
sheet is a corruption of the word shote 
(throw'll out), meuuiug the anchor 
“thrown out” in foul w'eather. The 
Greeks and BouiaiiK said, “ my sacred 
anchor,” liecause the sheet .•iiichor ivas 
al wu 3 ^s dedicated to some god. ^ 

Anchor {Thc)^ in Cliristian art. is 
given to Clement of Rome and Nicolas 
of Bari. Pojie Clement, in a.I). tSO. was 
bound to au anchor and cast into the 
sen. Nicolas of Bari is the j^uitron 
saint of sailors. 

The anchor is apeak —that is, the cable 
of the anchor is so tight that the ship is 
draw'-ii coiiiplotcly over it. {See Bow£R 
Anchor, Shekt Xnohor.) 

The anehor comes home, the anchor has 
been dragged from its hold. Figura- 
tively, the enterjuisc lias failed, not- 
withstanding the*yu*ccaiitious einjiloj'cd. 

To n enjh auvhoi , to haul in the aiiehor, 
that the ship may sail away from its 
mooring. Figur;itivcly, to begin uu 
eiiteipnse w hich has hung on hand. 

Anchor Watch (An), A watch (»f 
one t»r two men, while the vessel rides 
at anchor, in port. 

Anolen Regime. Au nntiquateil 
system of goveinment. This phrase, 
ill the French Revolution, meant the 
moiunchioal form of govemmeiit, or the 
system of govoriiinont, with all its evils, 
whu'h c.xisted prior t<Jthat great change. 

Ancient. A corruption of tnsif/n—’A 
flag aud the ofliccr who bore it. Pistol 
was Falstatf's “ancient.” 

’•Ton inori* ili>.Iioiioitrrthlv mepod than 

;iM .tij( itsit.' —^ifwkciipt’an': 1 iJcnrp JV., 


. . "--Shnkrspt'fin \ Hfiirff IW, i\ 1. 

Ancient Mariner. Having shot an 
albatross, he and hi.s coniyiaiiiuiis were 
subjtM'ted to fearful penalties. On rc- 
pcutaiice ho w'as forgiven, and on reach- 
ing land told his story to a hermit 
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At times, however, distress of mind 
drove him from land to land, and 
« wherever he abode he told his tale of 
woe, to warn from cruelty and persuAde 
men to love God’s creatures.— 

Anoient of Days (Daniel iiL 9). 
Jeliovah. 

Anoile (3 syl.)* The Palladium of 
Borne. It was the sacred buckler which 
Numa said fell from heaven. To pi'event 
its being stolen, he caused eleven others 
to be made precisely like it, and confided 
them to twelve pnests called Salii, who 
bore them in procession through tho city 
every year at the beginning of March. 

“ IdQueancile vocat.quudabumui parte ruotsuiu 
ejc, 

‘Queiiiiiuo notes oculis, angulus omnis abo^r." 

Ocui: ni S77. 

» And. The character ** & ” is a mono- 
gram of et (and), made in Italian type, 6^. 

Andirons or Hand-Irons, a ooiTup- 
tionof amlerifty andSniy andcUiy or ondeita. 
Ducongo says, ‘^Aiidcua ost forrum, 
quo appodiantur ligiia in fooo, iit melius 
hiceant, et melius combiiruiitur.” Par- 
ther on he gives audcria, aiiderius, an- 
dellus, etc., as variants. Culled “dogs ” 
because they were often made in the 
resemblance of dogs. The tlerivation of 
nriderms is not cietir : Ducauge says, 
“dicitur anduna, quji.si n}ite omn, 
i.r. caloroni,” but this probablv w'lll 
satisfy no one. Tlie iiiodorn th’eu(*h 
word Ls Irtudiery old French (aidur, Low 
Latin rffidfc/n. 

Andrea Ferra'ra. A sword. So 
called from a famous sword -maker of I 
Die name. (Sixteenth century.) | 

‘ imt in lijiil. m\ l«»v ; nbl \ndroi Fpiimim | 

frb.m lodge hi>» -Scuil : II uoei IfH. <. li. .V* i 

Andrew, a nam? commonly used in | 
old plays for a valet or man-servant. i 
Probably a Merry Andrew is Hiinply ' 
the mirth-making Andrew or domestic ^ 
jester. («SW* Mkbuy Andrew.) i 

Simil'U‘l>, Abi:.'iil IS it-ed in old ph}- for :i ! 
w.iiiirig goutle%\uiii!in. (>•’#- Auk. \ii. » 

Andrew (^1^0 • ^ merchant vessel, , 
probably so called from Andrew Doria, 
the famous Genoese admiral. j 

“ ) Klioitld think of nhallnwH and «r (1'if ■ ! 

And sec my wealthy .\nilrew ibn ked in n-ind.” j 
S/fiktvpf'ine; Mrrrhflut n/ \'i‘hiu' i 1 . , 

Andrew C'S7.), depicted in (’hristian ' 
art as an old man with long whit»* hair 
and beard, holding the (rnspcl in his j 
right hand, and leaning on a cros'. like 
the letter X, termed St. Andrew’H croi»K. 
The great pictures of St. Andrew are his i 
f /affellation by Domenichino. and the i 
fidoration of the Cross by Guido, which i 


has also been depicted by Andrea 
SacchL in the Vatican at Koine. Both 
the f In^eXltttiovi and the ^“kdortitioH 
form the subjects of frescoes in tho 
chapol of St. Andrea, in tho church of 
San Gregono, at Borne. His day is 
November 30th. It is said that ho 
suffered mart^uxlom in Patrcc (a.». 70). 
ifsec St. Rule.) 

The “adoration of ibe crons” means bisfer\eiit 
addrosM to the itoks on wliioli be wrm about fo 
suffer. “ Hall, precioiin cross, conBecrated by the 
iMidy of Christ ! I come to thee exulting ami full 
of joy. llemve me into thy dear arnm.” Tho 
“ flagellation ” racani* the scourging which nlwiivs 
preceded capital pumalniieutii, accordiug to Ho- 
man custom. 

St. Andrew's Cross is roprosented in 
the fonn of an x (white on a blue field). 
The cross, however, on whicli the 
apostle suffered was of the ordinary 
shape, if we may believe the relic in tho 
convent of St. Victor, near Mursoilles. 
Tlie error rose from the way in which 
that cross is exhibited, resting on tho 
end of the cross-betini and point of tho 
foot. 

According to J. Leslie {Tlislortf of 
^•otland)y this sort of cross tqippareil 
ill tho lieavcns to Achiiius, King of fho 
Scots, and Hungus, King of tlic Piets, 
the night before their cngagcmiciit wdth 
Atholstane. As they were tho victors, 
they W’cut barefoot to tho kirk of St. 
Antlrcw, and vowed fo adopt his (tosb 
as their luitional onihlcm. {See Con- 
stantine’s ( 'ROSS.) 

Andrew Maos (7'Ar). The crew 
«>f H.M.S. AndnmCiu'hr. Similarly, 
fho UfUvr'onhun was culled by English 
sailors “ Billy ruffian,” and tho AvhiUeH 
the “Ash tools.” {Sve Bukekater, 
etc.) 

Androolee and tbe Lion. An- 

droeles was a runaway slave who took 
refuge ill a cavern. A lion entered, and 
instead of tearing liiiu to piuct^s, lifted 
up his fore paw that Amlroelos might 
extract from it a thorn. The slave being 
biihscqiiently captiiied, was doomed to 
fight with a lion in the Boinun arena. 
It HO haiipeiied that the same lion was 
let out against him, and, recognising his 
benefactor, showed towards him every 
dernoustration of love and grjititudo. 

In tho Rfunumrunt (Talc civ.) 

the saino story is fold, and there is 
a Mmihir on** in /I*’sop*s T'ahlfis. Tho 
original talc, howt'vcr. is from Aultis 
(lelliiis on the authority of T^Iistoniccs, 
who asserts that ho was himself an oye^ 
witues.s tif the encounter. 

Android* An automaton figure of c* 
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liumarXi being (Greok, andros-aidos^ u 
man’s likeness). One of the most 
famous of these machines is that by 
M. VaucauBon, called the flute-i>layer. 
The chess-player by Kompclen is also 
celebrated. (jSoe Automaton.) 

. Androm'eda. Daughter of Cephous 
(2 syl.) and Cassiopeia. Her mother 
Doasted that the beauty of Aiulromtlda 
surpassed that of the Nereids; so the 
Nereids induced Nejituiie to send a sea- 
monster on the (jountry, and an oracle 
declared that Andromeda must be given 
up to it. Slie was accordingly chained 
to a rock, bnt was dclivfjred by Perseus 
(2 syl.). After death she W’us placed 
among the stars. (.SVr Anoelica.) 

(ti'id' M tiiiHofifhoHen, I, etc*. 

Androni'oa (in Orlnudo Fnriom). 
One Ilf Ldgi-tilU’s liaiulmaids, famous 
for her beauty. iShe was sent w’ith 
Sophifisyne to conduct Astoliiho from 
India to Arabia. 

Anon'. Over against; conccruing. 
(Old Knglii-li, on-emn ; later forms, o//- 

Ango do Grdvo (French), a bang- 
lu’iu or executioner. The “ Place do 
Ore ve ** was at one time the Tylmrn of 
Paris. 

Angel. Half a sovereign in gold ; so 
callftl because, at one time, it tuire the 
llgure of the archangel Michael slaying 
tile dragon. 

V When the Pev. Mr, Patton, vicar 
of Whitstablc, was dying, the Avcli- 
liislio]) of (hiderbmy sent him £10. 
The w'it saiil, ‘‘ Toll his Orace that now 
I am sure he is man of Clod, for I have 
soon hia angels.” 

Avgvl {it pnhliv- hotted i>t flit') ^ in eompU- 
nieut to lliclnird II., who ydaced an 
angel above his .shii'Iil, holding it up in 
his hands. 

To wniv lih i/// «//!#/»/ r rrendi^. Tin' 
angel referred to w.is Angelo Voigeee 
[VorgezioJ, a Ch-etan nl‘ the, sixteenth 
century. He was emplovod both by 
Henri II. and by J’lam^ois 1., and wiis 
iiotoil for Jiis laligraphy. {Ihiht : 
XintrvUv liiofff'anhu' rst //f flS.VJ- 

of the S.'huoU, St. Thollla.^ 
Aiiuiiias. “(6V,r Anuelic Doctou.) 

.luffeh^ my the Arabs, were i reatcil 
from pure, Ijright gmiis; the genii, of 
fre : and man, of ehy. 

aecoi'ding' to Dionysiu? the 


Arcop'agitc, were divided into nine or- 
ders: — 

(ii Borarbim, Clierubim, and Tbroaed, in tbe 
flrdt circle. f 

(lii lioiiiiiiioiis, Vircue^i, and Powor.’i, in tlio 
K<‘<’4ind circle. 

(lio i>rniciii.ilitie.-«, Archaii?elH, and Andreis, in 
tbe ibird I'ircie. 

Ureflory the Oi;etU : Ilomilu 34. 

“ 111 beaieii ulioie, 

TIic effulsent, liandM iii irlide circles iniive." 

Tuaeo: JeruanUctti Jieliifered, xi. 13. 

Ani/ela. The seveu holy angels are— 
Ahdiol, ' Gabriel, Michael, Baguel, 
liaphacl, Siinicl, and Uriel, Mikael 
and Gabriel are mentioned in the Bibls, 
Itaphael in the Ajiocrypha. 

V Milton (Parmiae Loat^ book i., from 
1192) gives a list of the fallen angels. 

Angel-beast. A favourite round 
game of cards, which enabled gentlemen 
to let the ladies win small stakes. Five 
cards are dealt to each player, and thi^e 
heaps formed— one for the king, one for 
play, and tlio third for Tri'olet. The 
name of the game was In hetc (beast). 
Angel was the stake. Thus we say, 
Shilling- whist. 

“Tins g’PnMi^nian offers to iiUy at AnurcMieaat, 
tliotc^Li be H<..irce knuvi'S ibe cardti/’—Mulberry 
(iurrieu. 

Angel visits. Delightful intercourse 
of short duration and rare occurrence. 

“(Vii.its') Like thube of ani^ets, Hbo^and far 
bciwcpii." ft'niir : pt. ii. 5tM). 

Liko au-'Pl-v isiN, few and far lietween.” 

( 'ainiilu U : IHtamree of Ilof'e^ line 373. 

Angel-water, a Spanish cosmetic, 
made of roses, trefoil, and lavender. 
Short for Augel'ica- water, bees use ori- 
giiiiilly it was chiefly made of the plant 
Angelica. 

All^fol-^\.l*t•r \v;n tiie ivoi'-t acpiil ubuiit bcv." 
— Sedlt // ; liellii,ui. 

Angello Doctor. Thomas Aipii'nas 
W'as so called, because he discussed the 
knotty points iii connection W’itli the 
being and nature of angels. An ex- 
ample is, ” (’tmui An'fHns morcatur d^ 
hu'o ad loenio fransenndo per me'dmm 'f ” 
The Doctor says that it depends upon 
cnvuimlaiices. 

. Ii 1*. niHl I of a tiniz fli.an one of his 

•uipx loii'- uMs iiiuin .iimt'lh t-.ni dani'eou 

1 lu* iMiini *>r .1 p; 

Angelic Hymn. Tlio liymn begin- 
ning witli (tdoi'n A * fo (totlvtf hiffh^ etc. 
(Luke ii. 14); so called liocausi; the former 
part of it was sung hy the angel host 
that appeared to the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem. 

Angelico. Daughter of (Tal'aphron, 
king of Catha y, tlie capital of which wan 
Albrac'ca. Slio wa.s sent to sow discord 
among the Cliristiaus. Charlemagne 
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sent her to the Duke of Bavaria, but 
she mode her escape from the duke's 
castle. Being captured iu her flight, 
she was bound to a rock, and exposed 
to aearmonsters. Rogero delivei-ed her, 
but she escaped out of his hands by a 
magic ring. Orlando gi-eatly loved her, 
but she married Medo'ro, a young Moor, 
and returned to India, where Mcdo'ro suc- 
ceeded to the crown in right of his wife. 
{priando Fttrioso.) (JSee Andeomeda). 

Angelica's Draught, something 
wliich completely changes affection. 
The tale is that Angelica was passion- 
ately ill love with Riualdo, who hated 
her, whereas Orlando, whom she hat^l, 
actually adored her shadow. Angelica 
and Rinaldo drink from a certain foun- 
tain, when a complete change takes 
plate ; Rinaldo is drunk with love, and 
Angelica's passion changes to abhor- 
rence. Angelica ultimately married 
Medo'ro, and Orlando went mad. 
{Arittato : Orlando Farioso.) 

Angelical Stone. The speculum of 
Dr. Dee. He asserted tliat it was given 
him by the angels Rapluiel and Gabriol. 
It i^sed into the possession of the Earl 
of Peterborough, thence to Lady Jlctty 
Germain^ by whom it w'us given to tlicj 
Duke df ft'gyll, wliose son presemted I 
to Horaco Walpole. It was sold m ! 
1842, at the dispersion of the curiosities | 
of Strawberry Hill. i 


the first words, Angelas Domini (The 
angel of the Lord, etc.). 

Tlie prayer is recited three times a 
day, generally about 6 a.m., at uoou, 
and about 6 p.m., at the sound of a bell 
called the Angelas. 

Tlie Angelas bell (often wrongly 
called the C.’urfew) is still rung at 8 p.m. 
in some countrj' churches. 

"Swei'tly over ilie Mllajo the An- 

suimileii " 

Lono/eUtur : Emugt'Uiie 

Anger. Athenodu'rus, the Stoic, told 
Augustus the best way to restrain unruly 
anger was to Repeat the alphabet befuru 
giving way to it. (See Dandee.) 

“TIm» Hatred lini > lit* did but imct* rt*i>eat, 

And laid the lUinii, mid rooled llio nuxiiisf 
hmt.” TiiMl : The Horn imoU. 

Angevin, adjective of Anjou. 

Jtdiii \va8 not Mie last, of the Anyeiin kiiiiTs of 
Knifiand, liioinrh ho u'lirt the hiKl kiiivof England 
ulio roiKiicd m or Anjon. 

Angioli'na ( 1 syl.). The young wife 
of Mari'iio Falie'ro, the doge. She w’as 
tlic daughter of Lorctla'no. (Jitfron : 
Mart no FnUero.) 

Anglaat'e's Lord. Orlando, who was 
lord of Angluut and kiiiglit of Ilrava. 

An'gle. ./ dead antjk. A ienn in 
fortiticalion apjdicd to’ the plot of earth 
before? nil angle in a wall which can 
neither be H(*eii nor defended from the 
liarajiet. 


Angel'icL Certain }icretio.s of the 
second eeutury, wlio iwlvocated the 
worship of angels. 

An'gelitec (8 Hyl.). A branch of the 
Sabeliiau heretics; so called from An- 
gel'ius, iu Alexandria, 'where tliey used 
to meet. (Dr. lloolc: Chureh JJtehonat //.) 

An'gelo. (iSVc Michael Angelo.) 


Angelo and RafilkeUe. Michael 
Angelo criticised Ihitfaiile vruy sevi;r(dy. 


“8uc‘h waK the laiiKiimfC of iliis false ll-ilinii 
' [Aim'i'loJ: 

One nine he christened Uaiiliacl a 
inallon, 

8w<)i*e that his maidens were roiiiixnx'd 
of Btoiie ; • 

Hwore liis exiiressions were like owIb, so 
tame. 

His drawinurt, like the lamest rripide, lame , 
Anti as lor foiiiiioHitioii, he had none '' 
Peter Pnutar: Lt/rtc Odes, iiii. 

(See Michael Angelo.) 


Angelns (IVte). A Roman Catholic 
devotion iu honour of the Incarnation, 
instituted by Urban II. It consists of 
three texts, each said os vcrsicle and 
response, and followed by tlie salutation 
of Qabriel. The name u derived from 


‘Angle with a Silver HooXr (To), 
To buy iish at market. 

An'gling. The father of anijhmi^ 
I/.aak Walton (loli.'i- l(i(S8). Angling 
is eidled “the gentle cruft”; shoe- 
iiiaking was also so called. I’robably 
there is a pun eoiieealed in the fii-st tif 
these ; a eorniiion bait of anglers being 
a ** gentle.” In the second case, St. 
( ’rispiu was a Roman gentleman of liigli 
birth, and Ids eraftsiiieii took from him 
their title of “gentle” (t/eneerni). 

i^goulaffire of tlie Broken Tiieth, 
a giant “ 12 cubits in height.” His face 
nieuKiired 8 feet across; his nose was 
D inches long ; liis anns and legs wore 
<mch 0 feet ; his fingers f> inches and 2 
lines ; his enormous mouth was arnnal 
with shurp-nointed yellow tusks. He 
was desceiiued from (ioliath, and as- 
sumed the title of ” (iovenior of Jeru- 
salem. ' ’ Angoulalf rc lioil the strength of 
80 men, and his mace was the trunk of 
tvn oak-tree 800 years old. Some say 
the Tower of Pisa lost its jjerpendiou- 
larity by the weight of this giant, who 
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oi]« day leaned against it to rest himself. 
He was slain by Holond, the paladin^ in 
single combat at the Frousac. {Cro~ 
qu^mtainc,) 

Angry {The). Christian II., of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, was so 
called on account of his ungovernable 
temper. (1 j1;M559.) 

Angular. Cross-grained: of a patchy 
temper ; one full of angles, whose 
temper is not smooth. 

Angurya'del. Frithiof’s sword, in- 
Kribcd with liunic letters, which bluzed 
in time of war, but gleamed with a dim 
light in time of peace. (See Swokh.) 

Anlma Mundl {/henotf/ of the tvorld'\^ 
with the oldest of the ancient pliilo- 
Rophers, meant “the source of life**; 
with l*iato, it meant “the animating 
principle of Tnattcr,” inferior to imro 
spirit ; with the Stoics, it meant “ the 
whole vital force of the miivorse.** 

Stalil (1710) taught that the pheno- 
mena of animal life are due to an iiii- 
iiiortiil amnia ^ or vital principle distinct 
from matter. 

Animal. To tjo the entire anhnal. a 
fai'ciious euijliuiHin for “To go the 
whole hog. ’ ’ (See Hoo. ) 

Animal Spirits. Liveliness and 
animation arising from physicfil vigour. 

Animals admitted into Roaven 

{The). They arc ten : (1) Joiuih's whale ; 
(2) SoloTiioii*H anf ; (:») the ram caught by 
Abraham and sacrificed instca<l of Isaac: 
(4) the each 00 (jf Dclkis ; (o) the eamet 
of the prophet Saleh ; (G) Balaam's axs ; 
(7) the e.r of Mosi's ; (H) the do// Kratim 
of the Seven Slccp(*rs ; (0) Mahomet’s 
ass, called Al Borak ; and (10) Noah’s 
to "C. 

Animals in Christian Art. Tlio 
'Jut symbolises prudence ; the a/u , malice, 
lust, and ciiiniing : the asSf sobriety, or 
the Jewisli nutimi ; tlui asp, Clirist, i>r 
Christian faith; the industry’; the 
•'amrt, submission ; the m /■, vigilance ; 
tlje d/j/, fidelity ; the fo.i\ fraud ainl 
cunning ; the hop. im})urity ; the /</«//>, 
innocence; the leopard, sin; the n.#, 
pride ; the irolf. cruelty. 

Some rniimais arc n]>propriated to 
certain saints: as the calf or ox to 
Take : the cock to J\‘f/'r : the eagh* to 
John the {Urine; the lion to Mart, , the 
raven to Iteiwdmt^ etc. 

’'Flu* Inmb, the pelican, and the uiii- 
coni^ are symbols of Christ. 

Th(^13ra^ii, serpent, and swine, sym- 
bolise SIkiaii and his creiv. 


Animals saered to spooial Del- 
ties. To Apollo, the tvolf the yiv/es, 
and the crow ; to Bacchus, the dragon 
and the panthei' ; to Diana, the utag ; to 
.®sculapiu8, the serpent ; to Hercules, the 
deer ; to Isis, the heifer ; to Jupiter, the 
cagl/i ; to J uno, the peacock and the lamh ; 
to the Lures, tlie dog ; to Mars, the Iwrse 
and the vulture ; to Mercury, the cock ; 
to Minerva, the owl; to Neptune, the 
hull; toTethys, the halgcon ; to Venus, 
the dori\ the swaHy and the spai'i'ow ; to 
Vulcan, the hoiiy etc. 

Apimalw (SgmbollcaV ) . Tlie ant, fm- 
galitg and prenston; ape, nncleanness ; 
ass, stumditg ; bantam cock, plnckinessf 
priggisnnesH ; bat, hlindness ; bear, fV/- 
teinper, unconthness ; bee, inilustrg ; 
beetle, hlindness; liull, strength^ straight 
forwardness ; bull dog, pertinacitg ; but- 
terfly, living inpleasnre; cat, 

dce/'it ; lninpishn''ssy co ward ire ; ci- 
cada. poetrij; cock, vigilance, ovcrlwaring 
vtsolciwe; crow, lohgerifg ; crocodile, 
hgpocrisg ; cuckoo, cneK/ddoni ; dog, 
Jidehtpy dirig halnis ; dove, mnocenvey 
h/mnlessness ; duck, deceit (French, 
^anardy a hoax) ; eagle, majestpy in- 
spiral wn ; elephant, sagacitijy ^mler- 
ositg; i\y,feehlenessyhisigni/icance; fox, 
canmn/jy artijice ; frog and toi^ xnspira- 
lion ; goat, lasci r ions ness ; gooB, conceit, 

/ K'lll, galhlnlitg ; grasshopper, 
old age ; hare, timniitg; hawk, rapacitg, 
penetration ; hen, maternal care ; horse, 
speedy grace ; jackdaw', cam assninpitoHy 
emptg conceit ; jay’, senseless chatter ; 

plag fulness; lamb, mnoceuccy savri- 
fee; lark, vJiccrfulnvss; lion, noble couraf/c; 
lynx, saspiehus vigilance ; magpie, g\ir- 
luhtg; mole, hltndncsSy ohlusrness ; mon- 
kev, tricks ; mule, ohsfinavy ; nightin- 
gale, ; ostrich, stapiditg ; ox, 

patienery strength ; ow'I, wisdom ; pan’ot, 
mocking verhositg ; peacock, pride ; 
pigeon, eoaardiec (pigeon -livered) ; pig, 
ohstinaegy dirtiness; puppy, emptg-headvd 
conceit : vnhhWy fee u ml itg ; raven, »7f///cA' ; 
robin redbreast, vonfaing trust; ser- 
pent, wistiom ; siieep, .silliness, fitni/htg; 
.sparrow, lascirioasness : spider, wiliness; 
stag, cnekoldonfy swallow, a sunshine 
friend; sw’un, grace; swin«, /‘////twm, 
greed ; W^OT.fcrocitg ; tortoise, ch/mUtg ; 
turkey-cock, official insolence ; turtle- 
tlove, conjugal jidclitg ; vulture, rapine ; 
wolf, cnicltgy sarage 'fcrocitgy and rapine; 
worm, cringing ; etc. 

Animals ( The cries of) . Ajies gibbet'; 
asses brag; bees hum; beetles drone; 
bears growl; bitterns loom ; blackbirds 
whistle; blackcaps — we speak of the 
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chick-chick’’ of the blackcap; bulls 
ledow ; canaries si/iff or quaver; cats 
ineiCy puri\ eivear, and caterivaitl ; calves 
bleat and blear ; chaffinches chirp ovpuilc;, 
chickens pip ; cicadee eing ; cocks croio ; 
cows moo or low ; crows caw ; cuckoos 
cry cuckoo; deer bell; dogs barky bauy 
howly and gelp; doves coo ; ducks quack ; 
eagles ecrcam ; falcons chant ; flies buzz ; 
foxes bark and yelp ; frogs croak ; geese 
cackle and hiss ; goldfinch — we speak of 
the “merry twinkle” of the female; 
grasshoppers chirp and pitter ; graiise — 
we speaK of the “drumming” of the 
grouse; guineafowls cry come back'' ; 
guineapigs squeak; hares squeak; hawks 
scream ;\ieBSvackleox\.f\. cluck; horses neigh 
jind whinny; hj'ouas laugh; jays chatter; 
kittens mew ; lambs baa and iktat ; larks 
sing ; linnets chuckle in their call ; lions 
magpies chatter ; mice s<meak and j 
Sfiueal ; monkeys chatter and gibber ; 
nightingales pipe and warble— vte. also 
speak of its ‘‘jug-jug ” ; owls hoot and 
screech ; oxen low and bellow ; jiaiTots 
talk ; peacocks scream ; peewits erv 
pee-wit ; pigeons coo ; pigs grunt,, squeaky 
and squeal ; ravens croak ; redstarts 
whistle; rooks caw; screech-owls screech 
or shriek ; sheep baa or bleat ; snakes 
hiss ; snMrows chirp or yelp ; stags 
bcUoiv ana call ; swallows twitter; swans 
cry — we also speak of the “ bombilation ” 
of the swan; thrushes whistle; tigers 
growl ; tits — we speak of the “twit- 
twit” of the bottle-til; turkey-cocks 
yobble ; vultures scream; -whitothrouls 
chirr; wolves Z/ef/V. 

Animosity means aniniatioii, spirit, 
as the fire of a horse, ctilled in Latin 
eqtn anunos'itas. Its present excluhive 
use ill a bad sense is au instance of the 
tendency which words originally neutral 
have to assume a bad meaning. (Compare 
churl, rilluin.) 

Anlmula. 

“ Auimula, vagnla, blandiiln, 

Hospes, comesc^ue, corporis ; 

Qutc mine abibis in locii, 

Pallidiila, rigida, fiudula “ 

The Emperor Hadrian to hts SoaL 

Sorrj-lncd, blitlic-littlc, IliiirfM iii*.' Simtc, 

rilllil'HdC HIlll ill tlllSh(Hl> Ilf i-lsiv 

Wliii ln*r, all ' wliirlicr, (Ifimi'rini; n* Mn-'iii, 
Hitful, iiiilf-nakpil, inili; 1111111(111, 

Anna {Donna). 4 ludy beloved by 
Don Otta'vio, but seduced by Don ( »io- 
vaniii, who also killed her' father, the 
“ Commandant of the City,” in a duel. 
{Mozart's opera of Don Crwvannt.) 

An'nabel, in Diyden’s satire of 


,A.hsaloni and JLchitophcl is designed for 
the Duchess of Monmouth. Her maiden 
name and title were Anno ^tt, Countess 
of Buccleuch, the richest heiress in 
Europe. Tlie duke was faithless to 
her, and after his death, the widow, 
still handsome, married again. 

“To hM lint [Motiinoiith’it] wiBbes, nothiug lie 
[J)ivM(l] iloiiiua ; 

And made the clianniug Annabel hiit bride." 

Parr. 1. lines as, 31 . 

Anna Matilda (^m)* ultra-senti- 
mental girl. Mrs. Hannah Cowley used 
this pen-^ame in her responses m the 
World to Della Crusca (R. Mcny), 
{ISce the Daviad by Gifford.) 

An nates (2 syl.). One entire year's 
income claiiucd by tlic Pope on tlie 
appoiiiiincrit of a bishop or other eccle- 
siikstic in tlio Catholic Church. Tliis is 
called the frst fruits (Latin, nnntny a 
year). By the Statute of Recusants 
(2.> Hen. VIIT. c. ‘20, and the Confirm- 
ing Act), the rigiit to English Annates 
and Tenths wns transferred to the 
Crown : but, in the reign of Queen 
Antic, annates were given up to fonn u 
fund for the augmentation of poor 
livings. {See Bounty, Quken Anne’s.) 

Anne. Sister Anne, Sister of Fat'ima. 
the seventh ami last of Bluebeard’s 
wive.s. 

Anne’s Fan {Queen). Your thumb 
to your nose and your fingers spread. 

Anne's Great Captain. The Duke 
of Marlborough (1600-1722). 

Annie Laurie was eldest of the 
tbrci* daughters of Sir Robei't Laurie, 
of Maxwcdltoji, bom December 16, 16(H2. 
William Douglas, of Fmglaiid (Kirk- 
cudbright), wrote the popular song, but 
Aiiiiic iiiaiTied, in itOW, James Fer- 
giisHOii, of (hfiigdu-rroeh, and was the 
mother of Alexander Fergiisson, the hero 
of Burns’s song called The Whistle. 

William Dom^IaH mtih ihn iicn> of the Burn; 
“ Willie was a wanioii waK." 

Annulo Del flguram no gestato 

{Jn). Wear not God’s image in a ring 
(or inscribe . . . .), the 24th symbol 
of the Erotreptics. Jamhlicus tells ns 
that Pythagoras wished to teach by this 
jirohibltion that God had an “iucor- 
]K>real siibsistencH.” In fact, that it 
meant “ thou shalt not liken God to any 
of His works.” 

Probably tlie vinfr. h\ mboHitinf; etornicy, boro 
iiiaiii ibe M]iei-ial iinjbibitioii. 

Annnnola'tioni Day of the Annun~ 
(nation. The 2oth of M^ch, also called 
Lady Day, on which the angel announced 
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to the Yirgiu Maij that she would be 
the mother of the Measiah. 

Awms Ituotiui, the period during 
which a widow is morally supposed to 
remain chaste. If she manies within 
about nine months from the death of 
her late husband and a child is bum, a 
, doubt might arise as to the paternity of 
the child, ^uch a marrifigo is not 
illegal, but it is inexpedient. 

Aanna Mlrab'ilia. The 3x>ur of 
wonders, 1C66, memorable f(jr the great 
fire of London and the successes of our 
arms over the Butch. Drydeii has 
written a poem witli this title, iu which 
he describes both these events. 

Anodsrne Neoklaoe ^ halter. 

An anodyne is a medicine to relieve 
pain. Probably a pun on notlufty a knot, 
IS intended also. George Primrose says: 
“Minr I die by an anodyne necklace, 
but I had rather be an under-turukey 
than an usher in a boarding- school. ** 

Anomoe'ana or VuUkiHin, A sect in 
the fourth century which maintained 
tliat the essence of the Sou is wholly 
unlike that of the Father. (Greek, 
an’mmioHy unlike.) 

Anon, immediately, at' once, llio 
Old English ati^on or an-anc =- at once. 
Variants, on owr, anone, 

“Tliej' kncwyi! Iiyiii in bivkyiiii of iiredo, and 
onniio hu vanysic awayo fro lioni."— LiucuUi, 
A 1, 17. 

the lion . . . 

To llio fox aiioni* IiIh ille ” 

Wrtiiht'if l*olUical Sov(/ft. 

V“For the nonce” is a corrupt 
form of ‘‘ For the-ii once,” where f/tt'-n 
is the accusative ease, meaning ♦•Fur 
the once ” or ” For this once.” 

Anon-rlghtes. Right (iui(;kly. 

“ Ho had ill lown liAO hundrod knivliUM, 

Ho lioiii p/oonJ of l«iri Hom- iinon-ritfliios.” 

AHhiir uiiti Ait’i Ini. p. as. 

AnsaTlan. llio Moslems of Medi'na 
were called Ausarians {(fujcUumrs) by 
Mahomet, because they ii^ecived him and 
took his part when ho was driven from 
house and home by the Koreisliites 

■ Aiuiwor is the Old English 
verb and KH'ar-ian or MverutH, w'here 
And ia the preposition = the Latin re 
ill re-apond-eo, {See Swkab.) 

To ansmr like a Xornuuiy that is, 
evasively. 

‘‘•Wo Bay, In France, • Aniwenna like a Nor- 
mal^ which iiieaiiB lt» ffoo an o\ii»ive aimwor, 
UulKullivarea nor no."— JTiu: O'lteU: Friend M* Donald, 
ct. X-t . 

Ib ansicer its putposey to carry out 


^ what was expected or what was in- 
tended. Celsus says, ” Mediclna sa^pius 
req^ndet, interdiim tameii fallit.” 

To aimver the bell is to go and see 
what it was rung for. 

To answer the door is to go and open 
it when a knock or ring has been given. 

Ill both the last two instances the 
word is ” answering to a summons.” 
To stvertr means literally “ to affirm 
something,” and to an -swear is to “say 
something” hy way of rejoinder ; but 
figuiutively bofli the “swer” and the 
“ answer ” may be made without words. 

. My Kti>r\* hciiif,' dime, . . . 

fcjlu* \_npHiUuH(nut\ MWitru [nJUlrnifltl] 'tivas 
siraiii,'!', .... 

Twa.4 pitiful, ’iwas) woudnnm pitiful " 

fOnikesfuaif : OtJu'llo, i. S. 

Answer more Sootlco (2o). To 
divert the direct question by staifiiig 
another question or subject. 

*'‘Hiirk you, Hirriih,' snid the doctor,'! trust 
3 oil riMiiiMiihcr you arc owiiiff to the laird 4 Htoru* 
of harlcyiiieii.] and a how of oats ’ 

'•‘1 \MiM tliinkiuif,' rejdied the iiiiin more ScoUco, 
that is,returniua no direct answer on the nulijoct 
on which he was aildresBed, ‘ I was thiiiklnir my 
liCHt way would bo to roiue down to your honour, 
and take your advice, in case niy' troiihJo Bhoiild 
conic hack,’"-.Vtr irn/fcr .S'eoU; The Abbot, c\i, 
xwi. 

AntfiB'OB, in Greek mythology, was a 
gigantic wrestler, whose strength was 
mvincible so long os lie toqpTied the 
earth ; and every time ho was lifted 
from it, 'Was renewed by touching it 
agiiiu. {Sec Male'oail) 

‘ \nl:co the Li I lyaii strand, 

More tl(>rro -red when he reached the 

Sind." Jiunlv's Arionto, book l\ . 

It was Hfirciiles Avho suececdod in killing 

this ehanned giant. He 

“T.ifH proud Antii os from his luntlier's plains, 

.\ud with Hi roll.,; itrarip the atrufrf^lini; t'lunt 
HiniiiiH ; 

Hack falls liiH pantinir head nnd claiiiniy Imlr, 

W rithe Ills vieaii liinbM and llilH lim life In air." 

Darivin; Eautomy of Vryeta-tiuTi . 

Antece’dents. I know noth Ing of h is 
antcredents-^hispreviouH life, character, 
or conduct. (Latin, anteeedensy fore- 
guiiig.) 

Antedllu’vian. Before the Deluge, 
meaning the Scripture Deluge. 

AstU'a. The lady-love of Ahroc'- 
oraas in Xenophon's romance, called 
Kphtsi'aca. Shakesjieare has borrowed 
from this Groek novel the leading 
incidents of his Jtonwo and Juliet^ es- 
pecially that of the potion and mock 
euUmibinent. N.B. This is not the 
historian, but a Xenophou who lived in 
the fourtli Christian century. 

Anthony. 

Anthony {St,), Patron saint of swine- 
herds, because he always lived in woods 
and forests. 
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iSi. Anthony* 9 Cross, The taucross, 
T, called a lace. 

1 $^. Anthony* s Fire, Erysip'eias is bo 
called from the tradition that those wJio 
sought the intercession of St. Anthony 
recovered from the pestilential er^^sipelas 
called the sacred which proved ex- 
tremely fatal in 1089. 

St. Anthony's Fig, A jHjt pig, the 
smallbst of the whole litter. 8t. An- 
thony was originally a swineherd, and, 
Uiere^rc, the patron saint of pigs. 

Antliropoa'opbna. Tlic niekimino of 
Dr. Vaughan, rector of St. llride's, in 
Bedfordshire. So called from his .In- 
fhroposoph'ia Teoinagica^ to show the 
condition of man after dtsath. 

Antl-Cliriat, or the Mun of SiHy ex- 
pcctfid hy soint) to precede? the sec<uid 
cdhiiug of .(Jhrist. St. J<diii so calls 
every one wlio denies the iiicariiation of 
the eternal Son of Uod. 

Antlg'one. The Modern Antigone. 
Marie Thercse Charlotte, Duohesscd’Aii- 
gouleme, daughter of Louis XVI.; so 
culled for her attachment t<» Louis 
XVIII., whose companion she was. 
(1778-1851.) 

Antimony. Said to be dci'ivcd from 
the Creek (tnfimon'nvhos (had for 
monks). 'J'he t/ile is that Valentine oiiee 
gave some <d' this mineral to liis <'onv('iit 
pigs, who thrived upon it, and btjcaine 
very fat. He next tried it on <ht? 
monks, who rlied from its eiVects; .s(» 
Valentine said, “ tho’ good for ])igs, it 
was bad for monks.” This table is 
given bv Fiiretiere. 

Another derivation is anlt-inonoH 
(axerse to being tiloiie), bcc'aiise, it is 
found in <‘oniliin:dioii with sulphur, 
silver, or some other substance. 

Littrc suggests tsthunnnf, andctuiiiocta 
it with stibunn. 

Antlno'mlan. [Greek, nnti - n'lni'js^ 
exempt from the law. j On<’ who helieves 
that Chiistians are not hound to f)]>serve 
the “law of God,” but “ may coufiinie 
in sin that giace may ahound.’* The ’ 
term was fii*st, applied to John .Igricola | 
by Martin Luther. i 

Antin'ons (1 syl.). A model of manly ; 
beauty. Ho was tho x^age of Uadiiaii, | 
the Roman Emperor. 

“Tile iKiIiiibed Htrnct; of Aiiiiiimis.’’ — 
Telegraph. 

Antlpatby (of human beings) 

To Anitnals : Henri 111. and the 
Duke of Schoenberg felt faint at tho 
eight of a cat : Vonghelm felt the samo' 


at the sight of a pig, and abhorred pork ; 
Marshal Brdze sickened at the si^mt of 
a rabbit; the Due d’Epemou ^ways 
sw'ooued at tho sight of a leveret, though 
he was not affected at ihe sight of a 
hare. 

To Fish : Erasmus felt grievous 
nausea at tho smell of fresh fish. 

To Fiowers and Fnnts : Queen Anno, 
Givtry tlic composer, Faverito the ItuJiau 
]ioct, and Viiicont the jiaiiitor, all ab- 
horred tho smell of roses ; Scaliger bad 
the same aversion to watercresses ; and 
King Vladislas sickoiiGd at the smell of 
a]iples. 

To Music: Lc Motho do Nayer felt 
faint at the sound of any iiiusicai iiistni< 
inoiit : Nicano liad a strong aversion to 
th(' sound of a fiute. 

To Thunder: Augustus trembled at 
flit) noisi? of thunder, and retired to a 
vault when a thuiirlcrstorm was up- 
pix'hondcd. 

Witches have an antipathy to running 
water. 

“Soii’c moil tiioro iiro love nol h irapinff piix. 

iS«inu* i tiiir uro imul if lho.\ Imkiolil h ost." 

Shakejt\mi) V : Mnrhunt of IVMioe, i\ . I. 

Antipathy (of animals). According 
to tiadition. wolves have a inoilal aiiti- 
Xiathy to .sciilaroots ; geese to the soil of 
Whitby ; snakes to soil of Ireland ; ruts 
to dogs; all aniiiials dislike the eastor- 
oil x>laut; ranipborkeexisofl; insects; Rus- 
sian Jeather is disliked by liookworiiiH ; 
imi'iiiliii by flics ; (jcdar-wood is used foi* 
wardrobes, because its odour is disliked 
by mollis. Ants dislike green sago. 

Antl-popo is a ]>ope clrcind by a 
/.tng m op]>oKifioii to the jioxie elected by 
the cardiiiaL ; or one who usurps tho 
])opcdom ill nppo.sitioii to the righifin 
pojic. ( Icddch gives a list of twenty-four 
.iiiti-]io|irs, fhicc of w'Ikiiii were depow*d 
by the council of (!oiistfiiice. 

Antls'thenes. Founder of the Cynic 
School ill Athens. He wore a ragged 
cloak, and carried a wallet and staff liko 
» beggar. SocVafc.s wittily said I»o 
could “see rank jiridc peering through 
the liolos of Antis thciies’ rags.” 

Antonl'nuB. The Wall of A nfonnte. 
A turf ciitFcnclinicnt raislrwl hy fb* 
Romans from l^iii^lass Casilo, on loo 
Clyde, to Caer Ridden Kirk, near Iho 
Firth of Forth, under tlie direction of 
TjoIUus Urb'icus, legato of Anfcoiii'iius 
Pius, A.». HO. 

Antony* (See Anthosy. ) 

Antrnotlono. Tho chief followers of 
the Frankish kings, who were specially 
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trusty to them. (Old German, trost, 
trust, fidelity.) 

'* None but tbe kin? could have antruBtious." 
—■Stubbii: CkmatitviurtMl ifiaicry. 

AwtSi 6*0 to the antf thou ahiggardf 
.... which provideth her meat ui the 
auwmer ” (Proverbs vi. 6-8 ; and xxx. 
25). The notion tliat ants in gcncml 
gather food in harvest for a winter's 
store is quite an error ; in the first ptace» 
they do not live on grain, but chiefly on 
animal food; and in tlie next phice 
they are toiqnd in wiitter, and do not 
require food. Colonel Sykes, however, 
says there is in Poouali a pain -feeding 
species, which stores up millet-seed : end 
according to Lubbock and Mogg ridge, 
ants ill the south of Eunjpo uihI iu 
Texas make stores. 

V What are called “ant eggs’* are 
not eggs, but the pupae of ants. 

Anulila. Ill Egyptian mythology, 
similar to the Hermes of Greece, whose 
office it was to take the souls of the dead 
before the judge of the infernal regions. 
Auu'bis is represented Avitli a human 
body and jackal's head. 

AnvlL It in on the anri/j under dc*- 
liberatiou ; tlie project is in baud. Of 
coume, the roferouce is to a smithy. 

“Hbe had anotliiM* iirmnsontont nii the iiii\il " 
- Le Fauti: The House tn the Vhiut'hyot'ti 

Any-bow, i.e. in an iiTcgular 
manner. “^He did it any-hovv,** iu a 
careless, slovenly manner. “Ho went 
on any-how,** iua wild, reckless nuiimer. 
Any-non\ you mmt mannge it for me ; by 
hook or crook ; at all * events. (Old 
English, eenig^k u. ) 

Adn'lan* Poetical, pertaining to the 
Muses. The Muses, aoeonling to Grecian 
mythology, dwelt iu Aoii'ia, thiit iiart of 
Bwo'tia which contains Mount Ilerieon 
and the Muses’ Fountain. Thoinson 
calls tlie fraternity of poets 

“Tlif Aiinmii lih r 

ivao iiraisvd aio, aud Ktar\<* rivlii *' 

oj tmtoh Ml ( . ii " 

A ontranoe. (French.) To fhe 
farthest point. The correct form of 
the phrase. (^'*?^ A l'cittuanck.) 

Ape. The huffwm in Dvydeii’.s 
poem called The 'lUnd and the I'antht r^ 
means the Free-thinkers. 

Next li«:*r Lt/ie beai] the ImlXoou are. as atboi.^ts 
use, 

Mimicked alt serra, and luul liia own lorhonse.'’ 

I'uri i. :iii, -1(11 

He keepit them, like an ape, m the earner 
of Lie jaw ; fret monthetf, to he last steals 
imp^{Hamlet iv. 2). Most of the Old 
Wcgjd monkeys have cheek pouches, 
used as receptacles for food. 


7h lead apes or To lead apes in hell. 
It is said of old maids. Hence, to die 
an old maid. 

“ I all) c\en take Bixj^uce in earnest of tbe 
lioar-naril, and leail bl4 ai«B iuro Jieil."— iSAaA'e- 
epeure: Much Ado about Nothing t ii. 1- 

Fadladin'da says to Tatluxithe (3 syl ) : 
“ I'lry that you wtio'vc served so long and well 

.Sliuuld die a \ irgiii, uiul Imd iiper* in hull." 

//. {Jart II : fHiroinmliotMUfiolitrioit. 

WoiiH'n, djiMg luiiids, lead ajje:} iu \.wll.'’~~The 
LuinloH Frodigal, i. 

To play the ape, to play practical 
jokes ; to play silly tiicks ; to make 
laeiiil imitations, like an ape. 

To pat an ape into your hood (or) cap — 
i.e, to make a fool of you. A{ics were 
formerly carried on the shoulders of 
fool.s and simpleteiia. 

To say an ape's paternoster, is to chatter 
with fright or cold, like an a}>e. 

Apelles. A famous Grecian painty, 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, 
“Tlioru ronielier foriirH oiiihroiduivd rose to \ lew 

Tliim e’er AiNdluH’ wundroiis ih'mimI orew " 

A riiiHtn : Orlando Ftn omo, hook \ N i V. 

Ap'emantus. A churlish philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare’s Ttmon of Athens, 

“Tilt* onicisni of Aix'innutiiR coniniHted aith 
the iiii8nrtihri>K\ ufTiiuon "Sir U adir Scott. 

A-per-se. An A 1 ; a person or 
thing of imuHual merit. “A” all alone, 
vrith no one who cun follow, nemo proj i* 
mas aut strandus, 

(’Imiiccr calls (’rcsscide “the floure 
and A-por-se of Troi and Greek.” 

“ l.ondoii, thou iirr of tonnes A-pfi'-rc 
dim III' M.^S. 

Apox, the to]»most height, really 
means the pointed olivti-wotnl spike on 
the top of the cap of a Homan jirie-st. 
The call fitted close to tin* head and w'as 
fastened under tlie chin hy a lillet. It 
was applied also to the crc.'<t. or spike of 
a lielinet. I'lie woid now means the 
summit or tiptoji. 

Aphrodite (1 syl.). Tlie Gret'k 
Venus ; sn ealh*d because she spraug 
from the foam of the sea. ("(ireek, 
aphri/s, foam.) 

.Iph'rodtfr's (iirdfe. AVhoever wore 
Ajdirodito’s magic girdle, iiiimodiately 
became the object of love. ifJrrek 
mytholoyy.) 

Aplo'lus. A gourmand. Apicius 
was a Komau gouiinaiid. Avhosc iiicome 
lieiiig reduced by bis luxurious liviug to 
£80,000, put an t'lid to his life, to avoid 
the misery of being obliged to live on 
plain dirt" 

A-pigga-haok. Pkj-back. ) 

Aids, in Egyptian mythology, is 
the bull Hymbolic.'il of tlie god Apis. It 
w'us not suffered to live more than 
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twenty-five years, when it was sacrificed 
and buried in great pomp. T^e mad- 
ness of Cainbyses is said to have been m 
retribution few: his killing a sacred bull. 

Aplomb moans true to the plumb- 
line, but is generally used to express 
that self-possession which arises from 
perfect self-coufideucc. We also bilk 
of n dancer's aplomb, meauiug that he 
is a perfect master of his art. (French^ 
d plomb,) 

** HiM’o rxists r.1ie Iipst stock in tlio world . . . 
iiuMior mtioiuh mid ivtier\c. of frriui rmixe ami 
many iiiuoas, of HlniiiK insiiiK'in, .\ec ai»c for 
cillturu.''—^'nu r«oa: Kagltah TruUs, p. UBi. 

Apooalyp'tio Number. The inys- 
tic number 660. (Rev. xiii. 18.) {iSee 
NUMBBli OF THE BeAST.) 

Apo'orsrpba. Those books included 
ii^the Septuaglut and Vulgate versions 
of the Old Testament, but not considered 
to be parts of the original canon. They 
are accepted as canonical by Catholics, 
but not by Protestants, and arc not 
printed in Protestant Bibles in ordinary 
circulation. The w'ord menus hidden 
(Greek, apokvupto)^ “ because tlicy were 
w’ont to be read not openly. . . . 
but, as it were, in secret and apart” 
{BiblCf l.)39, to ihv Apocippbn). 

As the reason why these books arc not 
received as canonical is because cith- r 


their genuinencsi or their autlicniicity 
is doubtful, therefore the word “apo- 



Apolllaa'rlans. An am'icnt sect 
founded in the middle of the fourth 
century by ApolliiiaVis, bislio]) of Lao- 
dice'a. They dcni<*d that (Jhrist bad a 
human soul, and asserted that the /.otfos 
supplied its idace. The AthaiiaMaii 
I'reed c<nidciiiii.s this licresj'. 

Apollo. The sun, the god of iuu'«i(*. 
( ItoiHun nnflhoUujif, ) 

J>i'( SI, nUu sit iih iiijiisrii f," 

Shal.ii-prai'v. : mi tr'n 'l\th , iw 

A perftrt ApuUo. A model of manly 
beauty, referring to the Aiiollo Belvidtux.* 

Tbr ApnUo of VorUujnl. Luis 
Oamocus, author of the f.nsiad : fvj 
called, not for his beauty, but for his 
poetry. He was god of poetry’ in Portu- 
gal, but was allowed to die in the, streets 
of Lisbon like a dog. literally of starya- 
tiou. Our own Otway suffered a similar 
fate. (1527-1579.) 

Apollo BeMdere [Jiet- A 
marble statue, supposed to be from the 
dbisel of the Greek sculptor Gulamis, 


who flourished in the fifth aute-Christiaa 
era. It represents the god holding a 
bow in his left hand, and is called 
Belvidere from the Belvideiv Gallery of 
the Vatican, in Rome, where it stands. 
It was discovered in 1.508, amidst the 
ruins of Au'tium, and was purchased by 
Po]io J ulius 11. 

Apollodo'roa. Plato says: “Who 
Would not rather bo a man of smrows 
than A}>ollodoros, envied by all for Ids 
I euoniious wealtli, yet iionnshing in his 
heart the scor])ioii8 of a guilty con- 
science V” {Tbr Jtrpnbhv). ThisAjiollu- 
duros w'as the tyrant of Cussiui'drea 
(formerly ruluh’a), Ifo obtained tho 
supremo power n.c. 879, exemsed it 
with the utmost cruelty, and was 2 >ut to 
death by Aiitig unos Gon'atas. 

Apollonius. Muster of tlio Rasi- 
crucians. He is said to have had tho 
lower of raising tlio dearl, of making 
nmself invisible, and of being in two 
places at the same time. 

Apoll'yon. King of tho bottomless pit. 
(Rev. ix. II.) His contest with Chris- 
tian, in Bunyaii's allegory, has made Ids 
name familiar, ((ireok, V///* Uvstrotfcr,) 

Apostate ( The). Julian, the Roman 
emperor, So called boijauso lie forsook 
the ('hristian faith and returned to 
Paganism again, ('iol, 8(>l-80.8.) 

A poster’lo'rl | I^atin, from (hr ffiftrr]. 
An (f posfrnon aigumoiit is proving tho 
cause from the effect. Thus, if we see 
a uatch, vve conclude then; was a Avatch' 
maker. Itobiiisoii fhaisoo iiiferred there 
was another Iniiiia II being on the desert 
island, because lie saw ii humiin foot- 
print in the wet sand. It is thus the ex - 
isieiiee and eharactorof Deity is iiifeiTcd 
from Ids works. {Srr A I'KIOIII.) 

Apostlos. The badges orsymhoK of 
llic lourtcen apostles. 

AiKiif'W , fi rifi.sit. Imm .iiisi. h'* ii.iM f I III iUm I If : ;i 
rpfK-. sliMlH'il hkf III • IrlliM X 

till r JiiiImiik'm , a kinji, lii’i.iiiM' lie Iti.icil 

witli ». kiiir«'. 

.Iiniirs till* (JriMliT, n uriilhifi-shvll, n inltirnn'ii 
*/,i_/f.iir « unnrtl hnlth\hvr,i\\*v Jii* JK Hu* jiitKiii 
mini Ilf lUliO’liliK. (.v«! Sc.\l.l,0''-SlM'.l.l, > 

llif* Lcmh, a JnUn tt fmtf. lll•^ullJ4<‘ he 
killed h) H liliiit III! tin* head \Mili ;i iiolr, diMiL 
liim hySiiiinni (lie rnllci. 

.Ifiliii, a V'Uh II iriiKjrfl nrrpivt flifiim nut nf it, 
III IIUIIMIHII In I, hr li'Hdilinii hIxmiI AriHl'xIf'inim, 
IH loht nf who rli;ilh‘iiiri*d .Inliti In drink n 

t-niitif iinlHiiu. .Inim iiiiidn rlii* hiuii nf n romH nn 
Mil) cup, MiLlNit like H dmifnii llcw frniii it. nnd 
Jnliii rliuii drunk iln' cuii, wlinli wiis (iiiili; in- 
iinciiouH. 

JinlHtt iMcuriot.ft /mk/, liciauHi* he hud the iisv? 
UTid “ hum wliHt pul ihm>iii ” <.lnlm xii lo 
.Iiidt*. II rluh, heraufielie win* iimi l> n-d with ii clii h. 
Muttliew, n hatvhit nr haltirrf, lit'iMiiMU hi* W'ui* 
uiHin Hf Nud'uhKr with u liulhcrr 
MattliiHii, rt hnttl4^aj'f. hei'uiive he whs llriil 
Stuiii'd, nikd llivM ht‘licu«tiMl willi u tattle-axe. 


Apoatled 56 Apparel 


Pnul, a Bword^ Ttecaune tiis hend was ciit oil with 
A Kword. The eou\eiit of Lh Li»ia, in Himin, 
iMinatt of iKHiBeihilnK the >ory iriHtniment. 

Pmer, aAiduiA'O/Aiflj/fi.heuauHe rtirint j?avo bim 
tlie'^keyn of the kingdom of lieaACii." A airk, 
heoiuaeihe went out and wept bitterly wbon lie 
noHiHl Um* cock crow. (Matt, xx \ i. r.t. t 

a lont/ gUijgr HtinnowUmi with a rreiw, be- 
ciuiee uu Buffered death by being tuitiiieiKica b^ 
the neck to a tall inllar. 

riiuion, a »nwj beenuiie bo was nuwn to deafli, 
aerordiug to tradition. 

Thouiiui, tt tancc, heniumo be wan pierceil 
tbrougil the lihili , nr. Mel'iuiioiir, n itli u lance. 

{See Evangelists.) 

Aftostles, wbero Imrlod. Accord- 
ing to Catholic leguiid, seven of tho 
Apostles are buiiorl at Home. These 
seven are di.stinguishc€i by a star (*). 

AMUIKW licri bill icrl til Alillilll ( Napli'H). 
hAU'nioi.o.MKW,* Hi |{l•lln^ III tin* cburfli of 
nartlioloiiii'W Islainl.on ilioTiln'i. 

.lAUKH TIfK (JllKATKK Wari liUlliMial rtl..lHgOtb* 

('oiiilHihtr’Ilu, in S|i.iiii. 

•lAMKS TIIK JiKSl^, « 111 Uolllf, til Ibl* rliuioll of 
I III* Holy Aitottllex. 

al KiiIioslih. 

.It; UK,* III Iloiiic. 

Mat'J hkw, ai S ilenio (Niii'Irwi, 

Matthias,* III Itoiiie, under the iiltni* of ilu* 

IllMlJU‘4. 

l*Ar:i., soiiit'wlirrr xii Italy. 

rKTKU,*al Jtoijie, III llio oliurch of >Sl. TotiM*. 

Piiif.n*,*iil Itonic. 

SiHo.N or SiMKox,* at. noino. 

Thomas, at OriOna (Naplehj, (*•' M.idnis > 

K .Mauk thk Kvamiki.ikt is and lo ba»o lavii 
liiiruMi nr. Veinoo. 

liUKK TIIK liVA.XJKI.lST Is Htiul to lltt\ C I.CI'II 
buried al T'lidua. 

N II. - Itiily < 111 Him ibirtoon of ibese n|H>Hib'-« oi 
I’lair.rc'liHtH-'-Uoiiie hexoii, Mnplen ll.iei*, l’,nil 
HMiiiewlu'i'c III ll:il>, .M.irU ni \ruiie, l.ukc :ii 
I'arl im. 

Aposthu iif 

Ahifitsiniaiis, HL, KrilliUMil lirs. cKoiirtli 
Pelix Neff. iJTiw-JHysi i 
.tnifU/ie'H, St. UuIkmI. (<i.V»-7.'H I 
Annt‘nnnm, i:regoi'y of Aniii'iin. (J.V5-:i:d,) 
//iig/oiA. St. .AilgiiHiiiic ( IMimI liiirj .St. tieoi -I* 
Kfhntptn. (St'e A in s.si x i a x.s » 

Frev. 7’noffi. Hu haul I'nluinii il'«d-lsinr,.i 
EiriirA.St IiiMMs. iTbird «■l■lll iii> ) 

/Vinbijin, Si Wlllmid (ii.i7 7i.''i 
flnnlii, .Si. I|(‘II!i-iin (l.'^)•JlllM, SI, Miiiliii. i.’UU- 
:1 !i 7 I 

4it‘u(iU-H, ,Sr. Paul 

fri niiciai/, SI Hmilf.ii'r iiiso 7.i> ’ 

//ig/flxftdc rA, .St. robiiiil, • 

7/ii?ifjiii I/, St Aiiii«(it1iu-i ' 

Imiutim' (Ainrnnitn. Hai toloini' de Las ('ii-a-. 

(1174-liOU); Uco , .Iiiliii KJliil (liVKllUHi' 

( ftVfH/ 1. SI Ki anus .\.:i \ ii-i . < l.'iiKi-J.'i.*,’, i 
Th/hMtff/ Vnllniir | lii‘i|-I77.'‘ ) 

/ifhuiit, SI. Patrick. i-i:! i 

AVOici buuiw, Sr .iriiiaiiil, Ib^lmii of MaosUich:. 
i.Vw «7!i.) 

yorth, ,sr. Aiiagar or .Viiscarui.i i»il-si,i) , lt>r- 
liard (iilinii. il.‘il7 I.'in'I.) 

7Vr/s, Si Nuiiiiii. 

Jt> fonui'i-a .Tolin Knox. iLVlVLoJ ) 

Si I'liil. I l)li*il .si'iA I 

Sinuii, SI. tianici iiic OuMicM dbed it i 
TfUitwrtnnv. KnrinT .Mnllicu (KiO-lfCiii > 
IVirA'i/iirv. riuili'miri, I'lsimp uf Voik and 
tlnoiicab’r. ^■|l♦7-nM.> 

irrt/cn.fit. Iiiivid. (l*iii-.Ml 1 

H The Twelve - Iffost/ex. The last twelve 
names on the iioll or list of onliuary dc- 
^^bees were so called, when the list w'os 
t^fiiigcd in order of merit, and not 
alphubotically, oa now ; they were also 
called tho Chosen 2'tee/tr, The last of the 


I twelve was designated St. Patd from a 
play on the verse 1 Cor. xv. 9. The same 
term is now applied to the lust twelve 
in the Mathematical Triws. 

* Apostle of the Sword. So Mahomet 
was called, because he enforced his creed 
at the point of the sword. (570-632.) 

Vnnvc of the Apostles. St. Peter. 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19.) 

Apos tle Spoons. Spoon.s formerly 
Pfiveu at christenings ; so called because 
one of the uxiostles tigui-ed at the top of 
the handle. Sometimes twelve spoons, 
representing tlie twelve apostles ; some- 
times foul', I'cxircseiiting the four evan- 
gelists; and sonietiincB only one, was 
presented. Soniotimes, hut very rarely, 
a set occurs containing in addition the 
“ Muster Spoon ” and tho “ Lady 
Sision.” Wo still give at christenings 
a silver spoon, though the apostolic 
hundle is no longer rctuiiied. 

Apostles’ Creed {Thc\ A church 
creed supposed to be an epitome of 
Scrijitiire doctrines, or doctrines taught 
by the «i) 0 .stle 8 . It w^as received into 
the Latin Church, in its present foim, 
in the eleventh century ; but a formula 
somewhat like it existed in the secmid 
century. Items vere added in the 
fourth and fifth centurias, and verbal 
ultcnition^ much luter. 

'.* II IH mi bl I bill Til I In. IlHlmii nf \iiti(u‘b. Ill* 
ikmIui cil till' I'l' cil lis |•tll’l Ilf Mil' (lii.il> men ice iit 
171 . 

Apostolic Fathors. Christian au- 
thors born in file first century, when the 
apostil’s lived. .fohn is supposed to 
h.ivi* died ubi'ut \.i>. 99, and iVlycarp, 
the last of the Apostolic Fathers, horn 
about S9, was his disciple. These three 
arc tolerably certain : Clement of Rome 
(39-100), Jgnatin.s (died llo), and Polj'- 
cur]i (iS0-Hi9). Three others are Barna- 
bas, Hennas, and Papina. Bamahas 
was the con»iiaiiioii of Paul, Hennas is a 
very rloiibtfiil iiaino, and Papia-s (Bp. of 
Hicra polls) is mentioned liy Euirebius. 

•* Polj'carp could hardly liuve been a 
divcijile of John, although he might have 
received t^iristian instruction from tlie 
old •• beloved one.” 

Apostolic Majesty. A title borne 
by the Emjicror of Austria, us King of 
Hungary. It was conferred by Pope 
Sylvester II. on the King of Hungary 
ill 1000. 

Appar'eL Dress. Tho ornamental 
parts of the alb, at tlio lower edge and 
at the wrists. Catechu’mens used to 
talk of putting on their apparels, or fine 
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white surplices, for the feast of Pente- 
oost. 

Puffin Bays: ‘*TLte alhe should 1)6 made with 
iiVlM.r«lB worked in silk urffold,eiiil>roulerod wich 
urtiameiUB." , 

Kock tellB US— “ That apiwirclB were atirrhod i>n 
the upiier iiart of the anilre, like a coJlar to it.” 

Appeal to tbe Country {An), 
Asking electors by their choice of repre- 
seiitatives to expmss tlieir opinion of 
some moot question. In order to obbiiu 
the public opinion Pai*liaracn t is dissolved, 
and a new election must be made. 

Ap'plades (1 syl.)- Five divinities 
whose temple stood near the fountains 
of Ap'pius, in Itomc. Their names are 
Venus, Pallas, Concord, Peace, and 
Vesta. Tlwjy were nspi’oseiited on horse- 
back, like Aina/oiis. 

Ap'plan Way. Hio oldest and best 
&t nil the Unman roads, leading from the 
Porta Cnpr’nn of Home to Cap'ua. This 

queen of roads” was coiiiinciicod by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, n.c. 

;u;i. 

Apple {Xeivton and fhr). Voltaire 
tolls us that Mrs. Conduit, Newton’s 
niece, told him that Newton was at 
Woolsthorpe, when, seeing an apple fall, 
he was led into a train of t nought 
which resulted in his discovery of gifivi- 
tation (1000). 

Ills uinilifr had inarnod a l«o\'. n. aniilli iiidI 
111 JUVI had rf•Mlnlcd lo WuoNIhnria' lln ui.iinl- 
dauulilcr was iho wifo of Mr. riuidiiii, w Im ‘•m- 
I’onlod Xrwtoii lu (lio Mini. \r»\l<iii ^\a^ on .i 
\ jolt lo lim iiioi.lic'i‘. 

Thi! apph' of dhrord. A cause of 
dispute; something to conbaid about. 
At the iiiarnag(3 of Thetis and P«!'leus, 
•wlicr** all the, gods and g«uldesM*s met 
together, Discord threw on the tabic a 
golden apple “for tlie moit bcaiihfiii.*’ 
iTuno, Minerva, aiul Vcim> ]iut in their 
separate claims ; and not being able t«' 
settle tlie point, i-Hl'erreil the qiiC'ition 
to Paris, who pive judgment in tavonr 
of Venus. This brought u])ou him tbi; 
vengcaiico ot Juno and Minerva, to 
whose sjatc the fall of Troy is attiibnleil. 

V The “ apple ” plays a large jiart in 
Greek story. Besides the “ Ajqdc of 
Discord,” related above, we liave tlio 
three apples tlirowii down by Hii>po- 
m^iics when he, raced with At.ilaiita. 
The story says that Atalautu sttqmcd to 
pick lip tho appU‘s, whereby ilijijKi- 
niSnes won the nice, and according to 
the terms obtained lier for wife. 

Then there are tho golden a]iplcs of 
tho Hes}ierldc.s, guarded by a slee]jlcs8 
dragon with a hundred ‘heads ; but 
Hercules slew the dragon and carried 


some of the apples to Eurystheus. 
This was the twelfth and last of his 
“labours.” 

Of course, the Bible storv of Eve and 
ibe Apple will be familiar tO' every 
I'eadcr of this dictionary. 

Apples of Isfa/c/tai- are “ all sweetuess 
on one side, and all bitterness on tho 
otherj* 

Apples of Paradise^ according to tradi- 
tion, had a bite on one side, to coiii- 
meinorate tho bite given by Eve. 

nipples o f Pj/ban^ says Sir John Maude- 
ville, fed the pigmies with thoir ixlour 
only. 

hpplcs of Sodom. Thevonot says— • 
“ Tliero are apido-trees on the sides of 
the Dead Sea which liear lovely fruit, 
but within are full of ashe.s.” jbsepliiis 
siieaks of these apples. Witmun says 
ilio same is asscrtcHl of tho oranges there. 
(See 'lari/ns, Jltsi.f v. 7.) 

“ I.ike i«» I lie HCvlPM on lilt* DtMil Rj-a's hliorc, 

Ail iistii'K Id ilio tiiMir.” 

ai/nni : Vhihlr. Harold, in, 31. 

The apple of iter i>ettml youth. This is 
the apple of Idiiu, daughter of the 
dwarf Svald, and wife of Bmgi. It is 
by tasting tliis api>le that tlic gods pre- 
stjrve their ])orpetiiai youth. {Seandm^ 
aeian mytholoyf/,) 

The sinyintf apple had tiro power of 
persiiadiiig aiiy one lo anyt hing. ( ( 'hery 
and Pairstar • (onnte.ss J*\tntns.) 

Pei nee .ihmetVs apple -a euro for 
every disonlor. This iip]>lo tho prineo 
piirehii.sod at Sairiuri^and’. {.iralnan 
Xajhfs^ Print r .Ihmed, etc.) 

The apple of the eye. I'lio ]inpil, of 
whieli perbiips it is a eorniptiou. If 
iiof, it IS f?oni an einaieiHiH iioHou that 
tlic little black spul of the eye is a little 
round solid ball liko an apple. Any- 
tbiiig extremely dear or extremely seii- 

SltlVti. 

‘ 111 ' k« i»t linn IS tlio miiili' ftf lilt* Dent. 

^.\\n. :l 

Applo-John (An). An apple so 
I'alltnl from its being at maturity about 
St. John’s Day (May (itli). We are told 
that apple-johus will keep for two 
years, and are bc'^t w'hcn .shrivelled. 

*• I Hill nillicri-d Jik'i' .’in nlfl ;i|i|ilf'-jolirj " 

,shn!,e>(H'art : I Urn re / I . in .1 

.Soini'linii't r:ill'‘i| i lir A p)ilr‘-i of Kinv .Pulni, 
wliicli, If i‘iin-f><-i, wmiiil iiiiliniii* liffiiiiiKt the 
n<iii«iii HhuUL “SI. Jnliii'rt Pay.” 

“ Therr mimu noiiir ibiiiKH, fnr inBiani'C, llin 
ul* Kin»r .lithn, . . . 1 Hlionld Uo tnniiiUMl 
III liity' "—tinirlnir : i.tfr of H Fraukhn 

In I Ilf* I'liitcil Kriirrm tlii'n* in mlHiik rullcil 
“ Ai»i>IC'J.ii‘k,'’ niiirli m iipplf nr clilcr hi’Ainb . 

Apple-ple B«d. A bed in which the 
sbeijts are so folded that a person cannot 
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get his legs down ; from the apple 
turnover ; or, more probably, a corrup- 
tion of t*ap~w~pH bed.” (Frencn, 
nappe ptlee^ a folded sheet.) 

Aople^e Order. Prim and precise 
order. 

The origin of this pliraso is still 
doubtful. Soirie suggest atp-a-pie^ 
like a knight iu complete armour. Sotuo 
toll us that apples made into a pie are 
quartered and methodicuilly arranged 
when the cores have l)eeu taken out. 
Perhaps the suggestion made above of 
nap-pts-pU (French, nappes piths ^ folded 
linen, neat as folded linen, Latin, plwOf 
to fold) is nearer the mark. 

It liafl ali4n Iieon HUff»<v8te<1 tlint “ A)»i»lo-i»ie 
anler" may In' a cniTiiiii.i>>n df alpha, beta, luenii- 
iiitf HR orderly as the lettfra 4)f t.ho alphiiltoi. 

*'K\tiriii]intf belus iii aritle-pie order, . . . Dr. 
.rolina«in . . . jiroiKiHed tbar. wctilioitldaci'tiiniwtiiv 
him ... to M'TimfUi'a knuil."—Adimttuteii iii Manli- 
unaluHdt ii. :iiM uai.';;. 

ApliL The opening month, wlieii 
the trees unfold, uiid the womb of 
iiatiii*e opens with young life. (Latin, 
apcri're, to open.) 

April Fool Called ill Franco nu 
pomoH d^Ai'nl (^.r.), and in Scotland a 
powh (cuckoo). In Hindustan similar 
tricks are played at the Hull Festival 
(Mai'ch Slst). So that it cannot refer 
to the uncertainty of the w«;athur, nor 
.yet to the fn<jckcry trial of our llodoeiner, 
the tw’o most popular expluiiatioiis. A 
better solution is this: As March 2.)th 
used to bo New Year’s Hay, Ajiril Ist 
wps its octave, when its festivitie.s 
culminated aii<1 ended. 

K«ir the wiiiie renH4ui Unit the “ Mo(’ker\ of 
•Tcsuh " 18 rejeeied iie ii SdUititiii of the^ eusKiin, 
rh(! triidition iliiit il iirciAe from Nouli nemlint; uiii 
the diMO on the tlrst 4pf the mouth mii> he f.et 
UMide. 

PeiiiaiM it may he n loHe of the Tlomnii 
t'erealiu,” held nt Mi<> liegiiiiiinr,' of \|)ril. The 
tale is that T'rotterpina wns oportinn in the Kl^ siaii 
meadows, and had jiiKt lined her lap >\jtii ihiiTu' 
dlls, when riuco eurrieil her off to the hiwer 
world. Her iiiocher, CeiO-i, liennl the <*eho itf Jier 
HereHiiis. ami aunt in si'HicIi of “the \oire hut 
lier seari'li waiii n fool's cm'iilikI, it was Imiiiiiiu' 
tiieKdwJ(,or lookitiK'fiir the “eeho of a seitsmi ” 
Of eouiise this fahle is an allo^oi^ of swd- 
time. 

Mp April morn — i.c. my wedding 
day ; the day when 1 was imide a fool 
of. The allusion is to the ciistoni of 
making fools of cacli other on tlie Ist of 
Ai>ril. 

April "Gentlfunan (An). A man 
newly married^ '\vho has made himself 
thus * * on April fool. ” 

April Sanlre (An). A norft.s homo. 
A m^^who has accumulated money, 
and hafe' retired into the country, whore 


Ids money may give him the position of 
a squire. 

A priori [Latin, from an antecedent"]. 
An a priori argument is when we 
deduce a fact from something ante- 
cedent, os when we infer certom effects 
from given causes. All mathematical 
proofs are of the a priori kind, whereas 
judgments iu the law courts are of the 
a pnstvrion. evidence; we infer thcf/w»w/i/« 
from the act. (See A rosTHHiORi.) 

Apron. Thi.'* is d strange blunder. 
A uapperon^ converted into An appervu. 
“ Napperou ” is French for a napkin, 
from nappe (cloth iu general) . Halhwell, 
in his Archaic Dtriiouarj/, p. 571, gives 
Nappem (an apron) Xorlh. 

Other cviimplc'tf of ii Httiiclied to tlio fidloaiiur 
iiiiiin. or di'tiiL'hed from it, are an odder for a 
iiudder (Oltl Bimlitth, ■ntB(tdre\’. a imwt for an ew||f 
a }nui f’DaiiiKh. ant ; tiuncle (Shakef>iK'ni'C>. mine 
uni'll* : Koi till* in/ttce (thiH oiicei, wlimefi istmiiH- 
fonvd from the jirccodiiitf ]>roiiouii tha-ii orthc-u, 
t.r. thii-ii (tiUL-im.iti\e raw after “for”). 

Apron -String Tonnre (An). A 
tenure held iu virtue of one's wife. 

Tied to hifs mother's apron-string., com- 
pletely under liis mother’s thumb, 
Aiqilied to a big boy or young man who 
is still under motlier rule. 

A propos do bottes (French). 
Turning to quite iiuother subject; d 
propos (Ir run. 

Aqua Be'gla [ roi/nl irater ] . So called 
because it dissolves gold, the huig of 
metals. It consists of one part of liitne 
acid, with from two to four of hydro- 
chloric acitl. 

Aqua Tqfa'na or Tnfanlca, A 
j ])oisouous liquid much used in Italy in 
I tlic seven tct'iith century }>y young wive.s 
j who wan toil to get rid of their husbands. 
It was iiivcuted by a w'oinan named 
Tofuiia, who called it the Manna of Sf. 
\iihotas uf liarif from the widespreiid 
Ufitioii that an oil of miraculous etncacy 
flowed from the tomb of that saint, lii 
Italian called also Ai/iulla ill Xapuli. 

Aqua Vltse {ivafer of life]. Certain 
ardent spirits used by the alchemists. 
Hi*ii Joiisoii terms a seller of ardent 
spirits an “ a(|ua-vit.ie man” {^tl- 
rhrmisf„ i. 1). The “elixir of life” was 
made from distillcii (qunts, whicli were 
thought to Iiave the power of prolonging 
life. (iVr EAt7-DE- Vie ) 

Ajiua rlanft. A sect in tlie curly • 
Christian Chureli which insisted on the 
use of water instead of wine in the 
Lord's Supper. 
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Aqua'iliis \the water-beare}^. One 
of the signs of the zodiac ^January 20th 
to Febmaiy 18th). So called because it 
appears when the Nile begins to over* 
flow. 

A'queoiis Books. Bocks produced 
by the agency of water, such as bedded 
limestones, sandstones, and clays ; in' 
short, all the geological rocks which are 
arranged in layers or strata. 

Aq'iillaat (in Orlando Furioso). A 
knight ill Charlemague*s army, son of 
Olivel'o and Sigisniuuda. He was called 
black from his armour, and his brother 
Gryphon white. While Aquilant was 
seard^ing for his brother he met Marta'uo 
in Gryphon’s annour, and took him 
bound to Damascus, where his brother 
was. 

^q'nUlne (3 ^1. ) . tlaymond*s match- 
less steed, bred on the banks of the 
Tagus. ifieorgics^ iii. 271-277 ; and 
TrviSOs Jentsaleni lielivered, book vii.) 
{See Hobse.) 

Aqnlntan Sage {The), Ju'veual is 
83 called because he was born at Aqui'- 
uum, a town of the Volsciaiis. 

Arabesque [Arrabext]. The gor- 
geous Moorish patterns, like those in 
the Alhambra, especially employed in 
architectural decomtiou. Diinug the 
Spanish wars, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., arabesque decorations were pro- 
fusely introduced into rrance. (French, 

“ Arab-like.”) 

Arabian Bird {The). The phccnix ; 
a marvellous man, quite mi goicnn. 

‘■O Antony ' O tlum Araliiau bird *” 
Shalicsiieaie: Antoiiu and Cleopatra, in L'. 

Arabian Nights {The). First made 
known in Europe by Antoine Galland, a 
French Oriental scholar, who translated 
them and called them The Thomand and 
One Nights (from the number of niglits 
occupied in their recital). They are of 
Indian, Persian, Egyptian, and Arabian 
origin. 

Common English translatious — 

4 isino, 171K!, by U. llrruii, iiubiiHljcd In 

KdinburKli and Lninluii. 

.'I \ulB. ijiiui, 17it4, by Mr. Heiuc, Loiidnii. 

,, „ 17U8, by Uicliard (itiugli, ontargad. 

Piiria edition. 

o \ (ils. «Yo, H02, l»y Rc\'. Kdward i’oRter. 

„ „ IKki, by Edw. Will. Lane. 

The Tales of the Geniiy by Sir Charles 
Morell (<.^. Rev. James Bidley), are 
excellent imitations. 

Arabians. A class of Arabian here- 
tics of the third century, who maintained 
that the soul dies wdth the body. 


Ar'ablo Figures. The figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc. So called because they were 
introduced into Europe (Spain) by the 
Moors or Arabs, who learnt them from 
the Hindus. Far more important than 
the characters, is the decimalism of these 
figures : 1 figure = units, 2 figures = 
tens, 3 figures = hundreds, and so on nd 
infinitum. 

The flgiiri's i, ii, lil, Iv, v, vi, vii, viii, ii, x, ptr , 
are called Roman tlgiirea. 

The iTrookB arranged tbeir figures under fhreo 
columns ot nine flguros, units, tens, and hun- 
dreds, and employed tbo letters of the alplialiet. 
As there are but twenty-four letters, a sausculottu 
letter had to be introduced Into each column, 
lu the units column it represented C, and was 
called (spitAmon. lu the tens coluniii it represented 
un, and was callivl koppos. Aud: in the third 
columii it represented ii(K),and was called saupt, 
ThousanUs were represented by a dash uuuer 
some letter of the flrst three cnlutniis : 

As, /9 — S, but fi 2,(X)U ; 

e>«5, lillte=:5,uo0; 

I 

o- » hut a — 1 : 00 , 000 ; 


Ar^abo. Street Arabs. Tito houseless 
imor; street children. So called because, 
like the Arabs, tliey are nomads or 
wanderers with no settled liome. 

Araohni's Labonrs. Spinning and 
weaving. Araclme was so skilful a 
needlewoman that she challenged 
Minerva to a trial of skill, and hanged 
herself because the goddess boat her. 
Miner\’a then changed her into a spider. 
“ Aiiichne’s lalmnrs ne’er her hours di\ ide. 

Her noble InindH nor looms nor spindles guide." 

Jlwle’v J&ranaleni Delimred, book li. 

Aral, A1 [the partition]. A region, 
accTirding to the Koran, between Para- 
dise and Jehonnam, for tlioso who are 
neither morally good nor bad, such as 
infants, lunatics, and idiots. The in- 
mates of A1 Araf will bo allowed to con- 
verse with the blessed and the cursed ; 
to the former this rcgioir will appear a 
hell, to the latter a heaven. 

Limbo.) 

Aras’pes (in Jerusalem Jhru'ered)^ 
King of Alexandria, more famed for 
devices than courage. He joined the 
Egyptian armament against the Cru- 
sadere. 

Ara'tos of Achica, in Greece, mur- 
dered Nic'ocle.s, the tyrant, in order to 
restore his country to liberty, and would 
not allow even a picture of a king to 
exist. He was poisoned by Pliilqi of 
Macedon. 

“ Aratus, wild iiwhilp relumed the soul 
Of fuiidli -lingering liberty in (iree* e ” 

Thoin»im : Winter, 4>U, 4U:;. 

Arba'oes (3 syl.). A Mode and As- 
syrian satrap, who conspired against 
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Sardanapalus, and founded the empire 
of Me*dia on the ruins of the Assyrian 
kingdom. {Byron : Hardanapalm.) 

Arbor Day. A day sot apart in 
Canada and tlio Uni tod States for plant- 
ing trees. (Soo Ilintoric Note Book. 
p. 12.) 

Arbor Juden. Said to he so oallod 
hsiciiuse Judas Iscariot luuigod himself 
thereon. This is oiio of those word-re- 
semblauccs so delusive to otymnlogiKts. 
JudcB i,s the Spanish jiid'ia (a FrcTich 
beau), and Arbor Ju(l>o is a curruj)tioii 
of Ariiol Jndut (the bean- tree), so called 
from its bean- like jxjds. 

Arcades Ambo [Arvfijlvs :> fiy].l> 
both Kwef't iiiuofieiits or simpletons, 
both Verdant (Ireeiis. From Virgirs 
Bclof/tfr, vii. r. 1. (*SVr' fjAoWy Abcaiuan 
Youth.) liyrou’s translation was 
“ blackguards liotli.” 

Aroa'dlan. A slieplierd, a fancy 
fanner ; so calhxl boc-ause the Arcadians 
were a pastoral peo[ile, and hence 
toral jioetry is caUetl y/ rca’dw. 

Ah ^Lrcaduai youth . A duneo or 
hlockhcail ; so called because the Arcu - 
dians were the least intellectual of all 
the Greeks. Juvenal (vii. KiO) uses the 
phrase Amntlvm jnrSHtu for a stuind 
fool. 

Arcadian Nightingales, A>>hos. 

A|iril tH IlKHiioMtli or lo\f.iin(l llic coiiiiliv 
(iT riiasrc||(M‘Hiiil iiliouuilM wiili Ai«)i«l(iiu 
(.'•ilcsf ." — tliiMiHH Puiitannul. \. 7 (imiwj. 

Arohangels. According to the Koran, 
there are four arehaiigds, (ia'hrirf^ the 
angel of revelations, who writes down 
the divine decrees; Mi'rhovl, the charii- 
l^ion, who tights the hattles of faith ; 

the angel of death ; and A:’ nr /it, 
who is coiiimisMonetl ti> sound the trum- 
pet of the re.suiTP('tioii. 

Arch-monaroh of tho World. Na- 

l)oleou III. of France. ^180(S, lS-52-1870, 
(tied 187J.) 

Arohers, The best archers in Biitish 
history and story ai*e liubiii Hood ami 
liis two comnides Little John and Will 
Scarlet. 

The faiiiou.s arcliera of Henry II. were 
Tepua his bowman of the Guards, 
ciifeort of the white hind, Hubert of 
Suffolk, and Clifton of Hainiishiro. 

Nearly e^al to these woi-o Egl)oi't of 
Kent and William of Southampton. 

the lloiimn enii)cn»r. we me 
coutdLiftaot four nriiiws I*tlLwe<?H tUu epm-wl 
n iniin’8 hand. , , ^ . 

Tell.-Whrt ahni an apple »et on the liojirt of liia 
sou, is a ropUca of ibv Scaudinavmu talc of JS^ul, 


who. nt the command ofKiugNidung, porfonaed 
a lu-eciBeiy siniiiar feat 

Rohm Hood, we are told, could shoot an arrow 
a mile or more. 

Arehoo (The Court of). The most 
ancient consistory court of England, the 
dean of which anciently held his court 
1 under the arches of Bow church. Of' 

' course wc refer to the old church, the 
steeple of wliich was supported on 
.'ii-ehes. Tho firescnt structure was the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Arohe'iui (‘1 syl.), according to the 
Paracelsiuns, is tliat iminatenal jiriii- 
<*iple which energises all living sub- 
stances. There were supposed to be 
iiutnerous archtli, but tho miicf one was 
Kciid to rc.sidc in the stomach. 

Archlloehlan Bitterness. Ill- 

natured satire, so immed from Archil'- 
ochos, the Grecian satirist (n.o. 7M-67^. 

Ar'chimage (il syl.). The name given 
hy Thomson to tlie “ demon Iiidoleiiofi.’* 
Arc.hima'giis is tho title borne by the * 
High Priest of the Pershin Magi. 

“ ‘ I will,’ he criod, * no licl|> mo «od ' doulray 

TliJil \ill:iiii Ai'cliinmKo.’ ” 

Ttiatnsoii . Castlr of rndoicnre, c. it. 

Arohima'go [iryporrlsy]. In Spen- 
ser’s Far nr ()urcHe (ii. 1). He assumes 
the guise iti the Tied Cross Knight, and 
<loccives Una: but Saiisloy sots uiiou 
him, and reveals his true character. 
When the Bed Cross Knight is about to 
be iiiaiTied to Tina, he 2 >i'cseiits himself 
before the Kiiig^ of Eden, and tells him 
that the Knight is Ix^trothcd to Duessa. 
Tho falsehood being exposed. Archimago 
is cast into a vile dungeon (hook i.). In 
book ii. the arch-hypocrite is loosed 
again for a sea.soii, and employs Bragga- 
docchio to attack the Red Cross Knight. 
'J’licsc allegoricK are pretty obvious : 
thus tho hist iucidoiit means that Truth 
(rno), when Piety (tho Bed Crons 
FCntyht) is absent, is in danger of being 
led astray by Ilypocrtsy; but any In- 
fidel {San shy) can lay bare religious 
hypocrisy. 

“,'^ucli wlu'MMi^ Au'lilni;i^'o tlipiii did. \ii*w 

lie \\'*ened well to worke some mieourli wyle.” 

SfH’u^n • Ftu:ne Qucuie^u.XtM. H. 

V Sometimes Spenser eniiiloys the 
shortened form “ Archimage.” 

Arohlmo'des Principle. Tlie quan- 
tity of w'ater removed by any liody 
immersed therein will equal in bulk the 
hulk of the body immersed. This scieu- 
tiiic fact was noted by tiie philosopher 
Archinie'dCs. (See Eureka.) 

Arcbime dec Screw. An endte-ss 
screw, used for raising water, propelling 
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abipSf etc., invented by Arcbime'dSs of 
Syracuse. 

Ar'^teot of bio own Fortune. 

Appius says, ^^Fabrum «M«f esse (juemque 
fortuneey Lougfellow save, “All are 
architects of Fate.” {The Builders.') 

ArobonliCB. Heretics of the second 
century, ^ho held a number of idle 
stories about creation, which they attri- 
buted to a number of agents called 
“ afehons.” (Greek, archon, a prince 
or ruler.) 

Ar'oite (2 syl.). A young Theban 
knight, made caxitivo by Duke Tlieseiis, 
and shut up with Pal'amoiiiii ajnison at 
Athens. Here both the enptives fell in 
love witli Emily, the duke’s sister-in- 
law. After a time both captives gained 
flieir liberty, and Emily was X)romiHed 
by the duke to the victor in a tourna- 
ment. Arcite was the victor, but, as he 
was nding to receive the prize of liis 
prowess, he was thrown from his horse, 
and died. So Emily became tlie bride 
of Pal'amon. (Chaucer: The Juiuiht's 
Tale.) 

The story is porhapa better known 
thi'ough Dry den’s version, Palumon mul 
Arcite. 

Ar’ooB BarlMk War steeds Arcos, 
in Andalu'sia, very famous in Spanish 
ballads. {tSee Bahued Stiieds.) 

‘ Arotlo Region means the region of 
Arctu’ros ([the Bear stars). Ark in San- 
skrit means “to be bright,” ax^plied to 
stars or aiiyUiiug bright. The Gruck.s 
translated ark into arkt{os)y “ a bear” ; 
hence Arctu'rus (the Jseur stars), and 
Arctic region, the region where tlio 
north star is found. 

Arden (Enoch). Mr. G. E. Emerson, 
in a letter to the Athcnceam (August 
18th, 1800), points out the rcsonibhiiu’o 
of this tale by Tennyson to one entitled 
Homeward Bound, by Adelaide Anno 
Procter, in a volumo of Ecgcmh and 
Lyrics, 18 j8. Mr. Emerson eoueludcs 
his letter thus : “At this point (t.e. when 
the hero sees his wife * seated by thu 
fire, whispering baby words and smiling 
on the father of her child’) Tennyson 
departs from the story. Enocli goes 
away broken-hearted to die, without 
revealing his secret ; but MIhs Procter 
makes the three recognise each other, 
and the hero having blessed his wife, 
leaves her, to roam *ovcr the restless 
ocean.’ ” 

Mrs. OaBkeirs Ifaneheater Marnage Is a similar 
tale.. In this tale “Frank" is mnUo tu drown 
bimsell; and liis wife (then Mrs. Opeiisliawi never 
knows of liiB return. 


AreaHueak. A boy or girl who 
sneaks about ai%as to commit petty 
tliefts. 

Areop’agUB or J/roV Hill. The seat 
of a famous tribunal in Athens; so 
I called because the first cause tried there 
I was that of Mars or Arcs, accused by 
Neptune of the death of his son Halir- 
rhoth'ius. 

“Then Paul stood in the midst of Miivs’ Hill." 
—Acts xvti. t'l'. 

Ar'etine (.‘1 syl.), or rather Pietro 
I Arotirio, palixmised by Frantjois J. of 
France. A jioet noted for his dis- 
reputable life aud licentious voi*sos. 
(U 92 -lor) 7 .) 

“ CSimkcHpnLre] f riinl Iiis hand with Arotiiie ou 
a licentious ttul^jecL."— 

Aretln'lan Syllables. f 7 , rc, mi, 

fa, sol, la, used by Guido d’ Arezzo in 
I the eleventh ceUtury for his system of 
licxachords. Hexachord means a scale 
of six notes. They are the first syllables 
of some words in the opening steuza of a 
hymn for St. John’s Day. “ LU queant 
laxis fv-sonare fibris,” etc. St, the 
seventh note, was not introduced rill tlio 
seventeeiitli (;entury. Originally thescolo 
consisted of six notes only. (See Do.) 

“ .\uii:invvanf on ne »p worviiit iiiie do six notes ; 
et on u'iui>lH(^nit Iculiiu ninycni dc comhiiiiilHons 
ai>]ielccK nwincte." —Jtouil'it; ihntonnane dss 
Hcimces, i>. col. 2.) 

Argon, a miserly hypocliondriac. Ho 
reduced himself to this dilemma: if his 
apothecary would not charge less, he 
Could not afford to bo sick; but if ho 
swallowed few'er drugs, he would suffer 
ill hcaltli. (Jlvltt-re'^s Le Maladc Imayi- 
nairv.) 

Argond' Lamp. A lamp with a 
circular wick, through which a current 
of air flows, to Bujiply ox,ygcii to the 
flame, and increase its brilliancy. In- 
vented by Aimc Argaud, 1 781). 

Argan'te (3 syl.). A giantess of iwi- 
bridlcd licentiousness, in Sxieuser’s Fa'vrte 
Quecne, iii. 7. 

“ Tliftt K«iiintCHB(.* is hcliiglit, 

A iktiiKhlcr of the TiUuis .... 

Her sire Ti plKPus was " 

Itook ill. 7, st. 47. 

Argan'tos (3 syl.). A Circa-ssian of 
liigh rank and matchless courage, but 
tierce to bnitality, and an ultra-despiser 
of the sect of the Na/arcuos. Ho was 
sent as an ambasstidor from Egyi>t to 
King Al'adiue. He and Solymau were 
])y far the most doughty of the Pagan 
knights. The former was slain bv 
Kinaldo, and the other by Taiicred. 
{Tasso : JerusaUnn Delivered}) 

“ Boouittrte stood hef ora the dcinitles like the 
Arganf^sof Italy's heroic poet, and gave them 
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Uie cliolce of peace and war, with tlie air of a 
■upenoT ijeing, cnpiihle at uuue of dicuitiug tbcir 
fatu.”-iStr (l'uU0r;S[co<t. 

Ar'mnifl* A political allegory by 
John Barclay, containing allusions to the 
state of Europe, and more especially to 
Fraiice, during the time of tiie league. 
(1582-1621.) (6’<?c Utopia.) 

Ar’gentlle and Cnr'aa. Argeutile 
“Was the daughter of King Ad'elbright, 
who, on his deathbed, committed her in 
charge to King Edel. Edel kept her a 
close prisoner, under lio])e of getting 
inte hiB possession her lands and do- 
iiiinion. Guran, the son of a Banske 
king, in order to woo her, becitme a 
kitchen drudge in Eders household, and 
Edel resolved to marry Argeutile to this 
drudge, but she fled away. Curaii now 
turned shepherd, and fell in love with a 
neatherd's maid, who tinned out to be 
Argeutile. The two were married, and 
Ourah claiming his wife's dominions, 
became King of Northumberland, and 
put Edel to death. {Vcrafu Jtefiqiies.) 

Argent'lne Republic. The Bepublic 
of the Argentine, or Silver River ; in 
other words, the Confederation of the 
Rio de la Plata. 

Arge'o (in Orlando Farioso), Raron 
of Servia, and husband of Gabri'na. 
He is fi sort of Potiphar. His wife trie<l 
to seduce l^hilander, a young Dutch 
knight, and failing in her effort, she 
accused him to her husband of adultery ; 
whereupon Argo'o thi-ew tlio “faithless 
guest” into duranca In the course of 
time Gabri'na implored the young cap- 
tive to defend her against a wicked 
knight who had a.s.sailed her virtue. 
Ho consented to be her cliainpioii, and 
was placed in concealment. Presently 
a knight drew iie.ar, and Pliilander, 
rushing on him, dispatclied him ; but 
the supposed “adulterer” was, in 
reality, Arge'o himself ; and Gabri'na. 
being now a widow, was free to many 
her Dutch “Joseph.” 

Ar'glllan (in Jernmlem Ikhrerrd), 
A haughty, turbulent knight, bom on 
the banks of the Trent. Accusing God- 
frey and his brother of having murdered 
Binaldo, he induced the Lntiuns to 
revolt. The revolt spread to tlie Swiss 
and English, but Godfrey succeedeil in 
restoring order. Argillaii W'as arrested, 
but made his escape, and was slain in 
battle by Solyfnan. (Books viii. ix.) 

ATjM a ship sailing on an adven- 
ture. galley of Jason that went in 
search of the Golden Fleece was so 
called, from the Greek artjos (swift). 


Ar’gonauta. The sailors of the ship 
Argo. Apollo'nios of Rhodes wrote an 
epic poem on the subject. (Greek, argo 
naus.) 

Argosy. A merchant ship. A cor- 
ruption of “ ragusea.” Ships of the 
largest size were built at Ragusa in 
Dalmatia and Venice. 

“ He bath an artfosy boiiud to TriiNilia, another 
to the Indies .... a third to Mexico, a fourth 
to Ifingland.*’— ^S'haArefipeare; Merchant of Venter, 
1 . 3 . 

Argot [Ai'^gd], Slang or flash It^zi- 
guage (Frencli). 

“ ftans le (/c mot d'arpot) fairo venir du grec nrpoe. 
ejj. comme Ton a pr6tondu at ant nous, nnas y 
\ errions logiqueniont undiininute du vieux mot 
nrf7M(iui Bigmflait injure, reprtiche, et aussi ruee, 
jlnrese, eubtilitf."-~Tjarehev : Dtetionnaire d' Argot. 

FranciBdue-Micliel, howcAcr, in his Philologte 
Comparfe, anys, “Lancioniie langue Frangaise 
uvait le mot urgu, mais daim nn sens bien diflei'- 
ent, fine 1 onfpcui 6tahlir itar les iiasttagea auiYaat 
. . He then gives flic examples. * 

Ar'gns-eyod. Jealously watchful. 
According to (Grecian fable, Argos had 
KM) eyes, and Juno set him to watch lo, 
of whom she was jealous. 

Argyle (2 syl.)— of whom Hiomson 
says, in his Aiitnnm (928-30) — 

“On Ihec, Argj le, 

Her hope, her stay, her ilHriing. anil her boast, 

Thy fond, imploring fomitr> lurns her 
was John, the great dake^ who lived 
only two years after he succeeded to the 
dukedom. Pope {Ep. Sat. ii. 86, 87) 
says— 

“-\rgyle the state’s whole tlmnder born to wield, 

And sliiike alike the seimte and the fleld." 

Arlans. The followers of Arius, a 
presbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. He maintained 
(1) that the Father and Sou are distinct 
beings ; (2) that thu Son, though divine, 
is not equal to the Father ; (3) that the 
Son had a state of existence previous to 
His appearance on earth, but not from 
eternity ; and (4) that the Messiah was 
not real man, but a divine being in a 
ca.*te of flesli. 

ArldeuB [d-ree'-de’^usCi in Jerusalem 
Fe/ireredf herald in the Cliristiau army. 
The other lierald is Pindo rus. 

ArleL A spirit of the air and guar- 
dian of innocence. He was enslaved to 
the witcli Syc orax, who overtasked him ; 
and in puiiishmeiit for not doing what 
was beyond his power, shut him up in a 
I pine-rii’t for twelve years. On the death 
I of Sycorax, Ariel become the slave of 
Cal'ioau, wlio tortured him most cruelly. 
Pros'pero liberated him fmm the pine- 
rift, and the grateful fairy served liim 
for sixteen years, when he was set free. 
(JShalrspeare : Tempest.) 

AYtel. The sylph that watched over 
Belinda. {J*ope : Unpc of the Lock , i.) 
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A'riel, One of the angels cast out of 
heaven. The word means lion of God. 
{Milton : Faradise Losty book vi. 371.) 

ATles. The Ram. The sign of the 
Zodiac in which the sun is from March 
2l8t to April 20th. 

Ai last iruin Ai ms rolls tlie bnuntcoiia sun." 

TUonmun : »priuu, :!U. 

Aplman'es (4 syl.). “ The prince of 
earth and air,” and the fountain-head of 
evil. It is a personage in Persian my- 
thology, introduced into Crreciau fable 
under the name of Arimau'nis. Byron 
•introduces him in his drama called Man- 
fred. 

Arlmas'plaiu. A one-eyed people 
of Scythia, who adorned their liair with 
gold. They wore constantly at war with 
* the gryphons who guarded the gold 
%uines. 

‘ Art when a gryiUioii, through the wilderiu'Sj . . . 

1'ursiii‘s the Ariinsispian, wlio sleUtli 

Hiid fi'iiiii liirt wakeful eustody luirioiiieil 

The guarded gold." 

Ati’Jon' Ptnadifie /war/, ii. IM.I-ti. 

Ar'looh. Ou3 of the fallen angels 
cast out of heaven. The word means a | 
Jict'ce lion, {Milton : I^aradme Lout. vi. 

a7i.) I 

Arl'on. A Greek musician, cast into j 
the sea by mariner^, but carried to I’lu- | 
uaros on the back of a dolphin. 

Avion. The wondcri’nl horse which 
Hercules gave to Adras'tos. It sprang 
from Ceres and Neptune, had the powtsr 
of speech, and its feet on the right side 
Avere the feet of a man. {tiec Hobsk.) 

Arlos'to was privately married to 
Alessandra IJenucci, widow of Tito 
Stimzi ; she is generally called his 
mistress. 

Ariosto of the North. So L<nd Byron 
calls Sir Walter Scott. {(Jhilde Jlaivldy 
iv. 40.) 

Ariste'as. The wandoiing Jew of 
Grecian fable. {ISee Jew.) 

Axisti'des (4 syl.). Suriiamcd 27tc 
Just. An Athenian statesman. 

‘ Then Arirttidca lifls Ins Imiu'd rront, 

H]iuiieort of licurL ; to whuiu the iiiillaltortng 
^ ou'e 

Of Freedom gjix e the nohlest niiiiieuf ‘.ru'»i ’ ” 
ThtHilHOH . II intt 1 . 

The British Aristides. Andrew 
Marvell (1020-1678). 

The Frenc/t Aristides. Mons. Grevy, 
bom 1813, president of tlie Third Re- 

C "ic 1879-1887, died 1891. He was a 
ister by profession. 

ArlatippM. {See Hedonis2U[.) 

Arlatoo’raoy. The cold shade of the 
aristoeracp — i.e, the unsympathising 


patronage of the great. The elmressioii 
first occurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier's 
History of the Peninsular War. 

The word “ aristocracy ” is the Greek 
aHsto-cratia (rule of the best-born). 

Aiistopb'anoB. The English or 
modern Aristophanes. Samuel Foote 
(1722-1777). 

The French A ristophanes. J. Baptiste 
Poquelin de Moliore (1622- 1G73). 

Aristotle. 

Aristotle of China. Tohuhe, W'ho died 
A.D. 1200, called the ‘^Prince of Science.” 

Aristotle of the ninetemth eeutary. 
Baron Cnvi'er, the gi*eat naturalist 
(1769-1832). 

Aristotelian Philosophy. Aris- 
totle maintained that four separate causes 
are necessaiy before anytiiing exists : 
the material cause, the formal, the final, 
and tJio moving cause. The first is the 
antecedents from whicli the tiling comes 
into existcTico ; the st^cond, that which 
gives it its individuality ; the moving or 
elhcient cause is that which causes matter 
to assume its individual forms ; and the 
final cause is that for which the thing 
exists. According to Aristotle, matter 
is eternal. 

Aristotelian Unities. Aristotle, 
the Greek pliiiosopher, laid it down as 
a rule that every tragedy, properly eon- 
htnieti'd, should contuin but one cata- 
strophe ; should be limited to one deuou- 
moiit ; and be circumscribed to the action 
of one single day. These are called the 
Aristoteiir or Dramatic unities. To 
these the Frf3iieli have added a fourth, 
the unity of amformift/f i.e. in tragedy 
all the ilramatis personres” should be 
tragic in style, in comedy eomiCy and in 
iiiviiG fare Kill . 

Ark. You must hare come out of the 
arJty or you irere horn in thearh; bocaust 
you are so riUl -fashioned, and ignorant ol 
cuiTfiiit ('v«*nts. 

Arma'da. The Spanish Armada. 
Tlie fleet assembled by Philip II. of 
Spain, in loSH, for the conquest of 
England. Used for any fleet. 

Aime^nians. A religious sect so 
called from Anne'nia, where (3iristianity 
wa.s introduced in the second (jentury. 
They attribute only one nature to Christ 
aiid'hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. They enjoin the ado- 
i-ation of saints, have some (leculiar ways 
of administering baptism and the Lora’s 
Supper, but do not maintain the doctrine 
of purgatory. 
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Amii'da. One of tlie prominent 
imale chaxacters in Tasso's JerumUm 
Delivered^ She was a beautiful sorceress, 
'wi‘^ whom Rinaldo fell in love, and 
wasted his time in voluxituous pleasure. 
Two messengers were sent from the 
Christian army with a talismau to dis- 
enchant him. After lits CRcai)e, Annida 
followed him in distraction, but not 
being able to allure liiin back, set fire to 
her palace, rushed into the midst of a 
combat, and was slain. 

In 1806, Fi'ederick William of Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon, and his 
young queen rode about in military cos- 
tume to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people. When l^apoleon was told of it, | 
he wittily said of her : “ She is Armi'da, 
in her distraction setting fire to her own ! 
palace.” 

Armlniaiis (Anti- Calviinsts), so 
called from James Ilarmeuscii, of Hol- 
land, whose name. Latinised, is Jaco'bus 
Arminius. He asserted that God bestows 
forgiveness and eternal life on all who 
roj^t and believe ; that He wills all men 
to ne saved ; and that His prcdostinatioii | 
is founded on His foreknowledge. I 

Ar'mory. Heruldi’y is so called, 
liocause it first found its s])ocial use iu 
direct connection with inilituiy equip- 
ments, knightly exurcibes, and the tuHk 
of actual battle. 

grenC iiiitirH lindge of war or nriuorj " 
Morrm : JCartUlu J‘u.nuttiie,n 107. 

Armoury. Tlic place where armour 
is kept. “ ||„i, ilio 8word 

Of Michael from i1h* aunuuiy «>r Ood 
Was «i\en hun." 

MlUtnt : l^araditte hunt, vi. ;kjo. See aluo \ ii. »io. 

AmUk Iu the Buyeux tapestry, the 
Saxons fight on foot witli javelin and 
liattle-axe, and bear shields with the 
British characteristic of a boss in the 
centre. The men were mou.stachp<J. 

The Normans ai*e on ht>rseback, wdth 
long shields and {Xinnoiied laiiees. The 
men are not only shaven, but most of 
them have a complete tonsure ou tho 
bac^ of the head, whence the spies saiid 
to Harold, “Tliero are more priests iu 
the Norman anuy than men in Jiurold's.” 

Arms of gngland f Uotjal). The 
three lions leopordisea were the cog- 
nisance of William tho Conqueror ; the 
lion rampant < in the second quarter is 
from the arms of Scotland ; and the harp 
in the fourth quarter represents Ireland. 
Hie lion smj^rter is in honour of 
Himiand, aajtT&e unicont in honour of 
Somlond. T%MMe two supporters were 
introduce by James I. 


William I. had only two lions pamant 
pardant ; the third was introduced by 
Henry II. 'The lion rampant first ap- 
peared on Scotch seals iu the reign of 
Alexander II. (1214-1249). The harp 
was assigned to Ireland in the time of 
Henry VII. ; before that time the amu 
of Ireland were ihm- erou ns. The ’ uid- 
com W'os not a 8 up 2 )orter of the royal 
arms of Scotland before the reign oi 
Mar^ Stuart. 

hkh arm of the ftervice. Military or 
naval 

The srcnhir arm. Civil, in contra- 
distinction to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

“Tho. rolapHOd arm rtoliveroil to the HecuL-ir 
oxm."—PHeMtle!i : CurntptwuH of Chrinntuxty. 

To atm a mapnet. To put an arma- 
ture on a loadstone. 

A coat of arms. An heraldic device. ^ 

A passupo of arms. A literary con- 
troversy ; ii battlo of words. 

An assault at arms (or of arms). An 
attack by fencei's; a hand-to-hand 
military exercise. 

^it arm's Icnpth, At a distance. To 
keep one at arm's length is to repel 
familiarity. 

In arms, A child in arms is an infant 
carried about in one’s arms. 

A city in arms is 'one iu w'hich tho 
people are anned for w'ar. 

Ainp of arms, A chi(>f herald in the 
College of Heralds. Here anus means 
heraldic devices. 

Small arms. Those 'which do not, like 
artillery, require carriages. 

To appeal to arms. To determine to 
decide a litigation by war. 

To arms ! Make ready fur battle. 

“ToariiiH’ cnoil Moriiiner, 

And ('vnu'lied hiH aiusoniw; lanro." 

t>rnp : The IJani. 

Come iu mp arms. Come, and let mo 
I embrace you. 

7h lap doirn their arms. To cease 
from tu'med liostility ; to sun'onder. 

Vndvr arms. Prejiared for battle; in 
battlo array. 

Vp in arms. In open rebellion ; 
roused to auger, as the clergy were uji 
in anus against (.’oleuso for publishing 
his Lectures on the Tvniaimeh. The latter 
is a figure of siicech. 

With open arms. Cordially; us per- 
sons I'cceive a dear friend when they 
open their aims for an embrace. 

Amanta [^brare meti], Albanian 
mouiitainoors. 

“Stained with tlie hedt of ArnHur's blood.'* 
Byron: TheGiuom. 

Arn-monat. Anglo - Saxon, 
monath, bam month. The Anglo-Saxon 
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Artemus Ward 


for August, because it was the 
mouth for gamering the com. 

Arnold, of Helch'thal, ))atrLarch of 
the forest cantons of Switzerland. He 
was in love with Matilda, a sister of 
Oessler^ the Austrian governor of the 
distoict. When the tyranny of Clesslcr 
drove the people into rebellion, Arnold 
gave up Matilda and ioiiied the in- 
su^nts ; but when Gossler was shot by 
WiUiain Tell, he became united to her in 
marriage. (itoaainVs opera of Gugliehno 
Tell,) 

Amordloto. The partisans of Arnold 
of Brescia, who raised his voice against 
the abuses and vices of the papacy in the 
twelftli century. Ho was burnt alive by 
Pope Adrian I V. 

\rod, in the satire of Ahsalmi and 
Achitophel^ by Drydon and Tate, is 
designed for Sir William Waller. 

“ But In Ibc Bacrod annals of onr pint 
ludUBtrlouH A rod never he forgot. 

The lahuura uf thiH inlduifflit inaffistmte 
May vie with Comb [Titue Oaten] to preserve 
the state.'* li. 

Aroint tboe. Get ye gone, lie off. 
In Cheshire they say, rgnt f/r, ivifr/t ; 
and milk-maids say to their cows when 
they have done milking them, rgnt ye, 
(or Woint) my beaatica; but it is doubtM 
whether this is connected with the word 
in question. 

Aron'teus (4 syl,), in Jerusalem 
JhUvet'ed. An Asiatic king, who Joined 
the Egyptian armament against the 
Crusaders, “ not hy virtue fired, but 
vain of his titles and ambitious of fame.*’ 

Ar'oundight. The sword of Sir 
Launcelot of the Lake. {Sec Swokd.) 

“ If. l« the flword of n fjood kiii^br., 

Tboii^li lioinenpuii was biH mail, 

Wbat matter if it he not bivlit, 

Joyeuse, OoIaMa, Jliiriiiilale, 

Bxcaliliar, or Arouudi(;bt ? ” 

Lonfffdlov. 

Arra^ tapestry. So called from Arras, 
in Artois, famed for its manufacture. 
When rooms were hung with tapestry it 
was a common thing for persons to hide 
behind it, esjiecially the arm.s curttiin 
before the door. Hubert concealed the 
two villains who were to put out 
Arthur’s eyes behind the arras. Polo'- 
uius was slain by Hamlet while con- 
cealed behind the arras. Falstaff pro- 
posed to hide behind the arras at 
Windsor, etc. 

Arrla. a Boman lady, the wife of 
Csoina Pcetus. Peetus lieing accused of 
conspiring against the Emperor Claudius 

fi 


was condemned to death and sent by sea 
to Rome. Arria accompanied him, and 
stabbed herself in the lioat, then pre- 
senting the dagger to her husband, she 
said: ‘*Pu3tus, it gives no pain” (non 
ilolet). {Pliny, vii.) 

V Her . daughter Aivia, wife of 
Tliraseas, when her husband was con- 
demned to death by Nero, opened her 
veins: but Thraseas entreated her to 
live, for the sake of her cliildren. 

^ Ani^re Pena^e (plural arrih'cs pen- 
see^, a hiddm or i'esoi*ved motive, not 
apparent on the surface. 

Arrot, the weasel, in the taio of 
Iteynard the Pox, 

Arrow. The hroad arivWf thus 
A mark used by the British Board of Ord- 
nance, and placed on their stores, (ilee 
Bboad Abbow.) 

Arrowroot is ararnta, the Indian 
word ara is tho name of the plant. 
There is no evidence of its being used to 
absorb the poison of poisoned arrows in 
flesliy wounds. 

Arse'tos (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
The aged eunuch who brought up Clo- 
rin'da, and attended her steps. 

Artaacerz'OB, called by the Persians 
Kai-Ardoshir, ami surnamed dlraz-dvst 
(loug-liandcd), because liis right hand 
was longer tlian his loft. Tho Romans 
translated diraz-dest into lonyi-mnnm ; 
the Greek A-rta into Ardc (“ noble ”). 

Art’egal (*Vir) (in Spenser’s Faerie 
Qneene), is the liero of the fifth book, 
and iiniiersonatcs Justice, the foster child 
of Astriea. In tho previous books ho 
occasionally appears, and is called Sir 
Arthegiil. It is said that Arthur, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, was tho j)rotoWpo of 
this character. He was sent to Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant in l.^SO, and the poet 
was his secretary. In book iv,, canto 6, 
Sir Art'ogal is married to Brit'oinart, and 

roeeeds to succour Ire’na (Ireland), whose 

critage had been withheld by the tyrant 
Grantorto. {See Abtheoal.) 

Ar'temaa Ward. A showman, very 
cute, and very American. The hypo- 
thetical writer of the essays or papers 
so called, the real author being Uharles 
F. Browne. 

Being asked if Ins name was Art^mns 
or Ar^mus, be wrote on his address 
card : — 

“ Pnn't 1)otbcr me with your etMS and abort e’s, 

Nor ask me for more tban you have ou my 
card ; 

Oh ! s|)are me from etymnlogIcMl sorties, 

And simply accept me as Artemus Ward.** 



Artesian WeUs 


V Which, however, leaves the pro- 
uunciaiaon of ** Ward ” doubtful. 

Art6*sla]i Wells. So called from 
Arte'gium (the Latin for Artdis), in 
France, where they were first bored. 

Artftal Bodger. A young thief, a 
most perfect adept in villainy, up to 
every sort of wicked dodge. (Bickats : 
Oliver TSviat,) 

Ar'thegaL Uterine brother of Prince 
Arthur. Spenser, in his Faerie Qtieeue 
(book iii.), makes Brit'omurt see his 
person and name in the ma^pc ghiss. 
She falls in love with the looking-glass 
hero, and is told by Kerlin that she will 
marry him, and Income the mother of 
a line of kings that would supersede 
l)oth the Saxons and Normans. He re- 
ferred, of course, to the Tudors, who 
were descendants of Cadwallader. («SV6* 
Abteoal.) 


Arthur, King of the SiTures, a 
tribe of ancient Britons, was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall, raised by the revolt of his 
nephew, Modred. He was taken to 
Glastonbury, where he died. 

His tvife was Guinever, who com- 
mitted adultery with Sir Launcclot of 
the Lake, one of the Knights of the 
Bound Table. 

He was the natui'al soti of Uthcr and 
Igema (wife of Gorlois, duke of Corn- 
wall), and was brought up by Sir Ector. 

He was born at Tintud'gcl or Tintagel, 
a castle in Cornwall. 

His habitual wsuivnev was Caerleon, in 
Wales ; and he w'as buried at Av'nlon. 

His Mtvfutl was called ExcaVthar or 
Rvcal’ibor ,* his spem\ Roue (I syl.), and 
his shield y Fridwtn. His doff wua named 
Cavall. (Eee Round Table Knights.) 


Arthurian Romanoea. Tlie.se may 
be divided into six quirts ; 

(1) The romance of the Eau Onml. 
By Itoliert Boitoii. 

(2) The MerlWf whicli celebrates the 
birih and exploits of King Arthur. By 
Walter Mapes. 

(8) The Launeelot, Perhaps by 
Ulrich. 

(4) The search or Quest of the San 
QraaL It is found by ?ir Gal'atad, a 
knight of pure heart and great courage ; 
but no sooner does he imd it thsm he 
is t^en to heaven. By (F) Walter 


(S) The Mart Arthur, or Death of 
Amur. By (?) Walter Mapes. 

. (6) Sundry Tales, but especialiy the 


Ayrans 

adventures of Sir Tristan. By Luke 
Gast, of Salisbury. 

Arthur*! Seat, a hill near Edinburgh, 
is AWd Seir (hill of arrows), where 
people shot at a mark. 

Artldea of Roup (l^otch). Con- 
ditions of sale at an auction announced 
by a crier. (Roup is the Teutonic re-^ 
open, to ciy out.) 

Arileta, The Prince Albert 
Diirer; so called by his countrymen. 
(1471-1528.) 

Artotyritea (4 syl.). Certain here- 
tics from among the Montanists; so 
called because they used bread and 
cheese in the Eucharist. They admitted 
women to the priesthood. (Greek, artos, 
bariey-bread, and tiiros, cheese.) 

Arta. Degrees in Arts, In the meSi- 
leval ages the full course consisted of the 
three subjects which constituted the 
IViVium, and the four subjects which 
constituted the Qmdriv*ium : — 

The lYiVinm was grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

The Quadrivinm was music, arithme- 
tic, geometry, and astronomy. 

The Master of Arts was the person 
qualified to teach or be the master of 
students in arts ; as the Doctor was the 
person qualified to teach theology, law, 
or medicine. 

Ar'undel. The heraldic device of the 
family is six swallows {hirondelles), a 
pun upon the name. 

Arundel, {St‘e Hobse.) 

Arundellan Marblea. A collection 
of ancieut sculptures collected at gi'eat 
expense hy Thomas Howard. Earl of 
Arundel, and presented to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1667 by his grandson, 
Henry Howard, afterwards Duke of 
Ntn-folk. They contain tables of an- 
cieut chronology, especially that of 
Athens, from B.G. 1582 to 264, engraved 
in old Greek capitals. Date of the 
tables, B.C. 263. 

Arvaknr'. {See Hobse.) 

A'ryana. The parent stock of what 
is called the Indo-European family of 
nations. They lived probably in Bactria, 
i.e. between tlie river Oxus and the 
Hindu-koosh mountains. The Aryan 
family of languages include the Feraiau 
and llindh, with all the European 
except Basque, Turkish, Hungarian, 
and Finnic. Sometimes called the Indo- 
European, sometimes theludo-Germanic, 

' and sometimes the Japetic. 

Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, Greek, and Celtic are. of 
course, included. 
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•Ani*iia. A river that flows into the 
North Sea, near Wardhus, where Sir 
Willoughby’s three ship were frozen, 
tuid the whole crew pemhed of starva- 
tion. 

■ In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 

’ And to the Btonj’ deep his idle ship 
. Immediate sealed, be with bis hapless crew . . . 

Froze Into statues.” 

Thomson : Winter, hSU. 

As yon were, in military drilling, 
means, Betum to the position in which 
you wei-e before the last exercise. As 
you were before. 

Asa was a term of address to all the 
ffods of Gladsheim ; us Asa Odin, Asa 
Thor, Asa Loki, Asa Tyr, etc. 

"'That’s nil very well, Asa Odin.’ answcreil 
'Frev; 'hut who, let me ask, is to undertake the 
feeding of the human animal A'tjory ; Ucioea 
v/Aagard, p. 73. 

AtL Lokl. Descended from the 
giants and received among the celestials. 
He is represented as a treacherous 
malignant power, fond of assuming 
disguises, and plotting evil. One of his 
progeny is Hela (y.t’.). {Scandinactan 
mythology, ) JEsib. ) 

Aaa Thor. Eldest son of Asa Odin, 
and the first-born of mortals. {Scau- 
dinavian mythology.) 

Asaph. A famous musician in 
David’s time (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2). Mr. 
Tate, who wrote the second mrt of 
Abnalom and Achitophcl, lauds Diydeii 
under this name. 

"While .TudaU’s throne and Sion'M nick stand 
fast, 

Thu song nf Asaph and the fame shall la>r ” 
Abaalom and AclMtiphel, i^art ii. lou. 1 - 1 . 

AollolOB. One of Actuson’s dogs. 
The word means mot-colmireu. {See 
Amarynthob.) 

Aseal'aphOS. Turned by Proserpine, 
for mischief -making, into an owl. ( Greek 
fable.) 

Ao'oapart. A giant conquered by 
Sir Bevis of Southampton. He was thii-ty 
feet high, and the space between his eyes 
was twelve inches. Tliis mighty giant, 
whose efligy figures on the city gates of 
Southampton, could carry under his arm 
without feeling distressec) Sir Be vis with 
his wife and horse. {See Giants.) 

"As Be\iB of Southampton fell upon Asi-apart.” 

Sliokeapmre: ‘JlJenrp lY.,aol ii, 3. 

Aseeadant. In casting a horoscop 
the easternmost star, representing the 
house of life, is called the ascendant, be- 
cause it is in the act of ascending. This 
is a man’s strongest star, and so long as 
it is above the horizon his fortune is 
■aid to be in the ascendant. When a 


man’s circumstances begin to improve, 
and things look brighter, we say hh 
Htar is in the ascendant, {See Houses. 
StaHs.) 

House of the Aseendant includes five 
degrees of the zodiac above the fioint 
just rising, and twenty-five below it. 
Usually, the point of birth is referred to. 

The lord of the Ascendant is any planet 
within the house of the Ascendant.” 
The house and loM of the Ascendant 
at birth were said by astrologers to 
exercise great influence on the future 
life of the child. Perhaps Deborah re- 
ferred to the influence of the stars when 
she said ‘‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” (Judges v. 20.) 

Asoenslon Day or Holy Thursday. 
The day set apart by the Catholic and 
Anglican Church to commemorate the 
ai^jcnt of our Lord from earth to 
heaven. 

Foniierlv it was ('iist.nni.‘iry to heat the boindi 
of parh ruHueutup imrlHli on this ilii,\ .aiul iiiauy 
praci leal jokes wore |»lH.\odc\eii (luring Mie first 
iliiartpr of the nineteoiith I’ontury, to iiiako llu; 
)io,vs romt'iiihcnlmdPliinitations: such as " luiinii- 
iiig them," iMMiring water eiandesi inely on tlituii 
from house windows, heating them with thin 
rods, etc. Heating the hounds was called in Hna- 
laiui Itidmu the marcliea (hoiiiidH). 

Aoolepi'adlos or Asc/epiadie Metre, 
A Greek and Latin verse, so called from 
Asclepi'adOs, the inventor. Each line is 
divided into two parts, thus : — 

, II 

The first ode of Horace is Asclepi'ndic. 
The first and last two lines run tlius, 
and in the same metre : — 

Dear friend, iMitron of song, sprung from the 
race of kings ; 

Thy name e> (m* a grace and a protection brings. 

My nnnie, if to the lyre haply yon chance to 
wed, 

Pridi' would high ns the stars lift iny exalted 
head. E. 1). 

Asood^ogltes (4 syl.). Certain 
heretics who said “they were vessels 
full of new wdiie ” (Greek, askos). By 
new wine tliey meant the Gospel. (Matt, 
ix. 17.) 

Ascot Races. A very fashionable 
“ meet,” run on Ascot Heath, Berkshire 
(6 miles from Windsor) . The best horses 
of all England compete, and at a some- 
what more advanced age tlian at the 
“ great classic races ” (^.r.). 

Asercean Poet or Sage, Hesiod, 
the Greek didactic poet, born at Ascra. 
in Bceotia. Virgil calls him the ” Old 
Ascrojon.” {KcloyiteSf vii. 70.) 

As'gard. The fortress of the Asir or 
the Northern gods, the Olympos of 
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ScaitSina'vian my tholos v. It in said to bo 
situaM in the centre of the universe, and 
accessible only by the rainbow-bridge 
The word means a “ god,” 
and ffam an “enclosure,” our “yard.” 
O^n Was priest of Asgsird before he 
migrated to the Lake Logur or Madar 
Sea. 

Ash Tree, or “Tree of the U^i!verso.” 
(See Yoodbasil.) 


Ai^ Wednesday. The first Wtidnes- 
day in Lent, so called from an ancient 
Boman Catholic custom of Hpriiikliiig 
ashes on the heads of those condemned 
to do penanco on this day. 

Tlie nA)iri) wern tlioHo of tin* inilins hiirnt on 
Pftlui Hiintliiy. ’theimtdtin were Hin-inkled with 
aeheg, the less olfeiioing were iiiKn(‘il on the fore- 
liMd with the Hifoi of the eroftit, the oflleiatina 
tiilnlBrer Haying, “ W'mentn, homo, qma pnlvift ea. 
et in piilverew. reiMrtcritt." The eusioin, It is 
Haiil, wan intniduced hy Gregory ilic (tioiK. 

Ashmoloaa Mesenm. Presented to 
the University of Oxford in 1082 by 
Elias Ashmolu. Sometimas called the 
Trades'caiit, because it belonged to the 
Tradescant family. 

il^'tarotli. The goddess-moon in 
Syrian mythology, called by Jeremiah 
(vii. 18, xliv. 17, 2i)) “ the queen of 
heaven.” Goddess of the Zidonians. 

“ Mooned ABlititrol.h, 
llea\ rii’H queen iiiid inni lier hot h." 

. Milton: Thf 11 umn. 

Artinr. The highest god of the 
Assyrians. It had the head of an 
eagle and four wings, but the body 
of a man. 


“Out of that liMid Av<*nr foi ih 
nilded Niue\eii,“— den. x. ll. 


Aanliur, and 


As'lniis. AftUnttH m’inHm Jr'fcnt 
(Latin, “one ass rubs another”), that 
is, we fraternise with persons like our- 
selves; or, in other words, “Birds of a 
feather flock together.” The allusion 
needs no expionatioii. 

A'alr. [See .^sib.] 

Ask. The vulgar Ax is the more 
correct (Saxon, axtan, to ask). In as- 
senting to^ Bills, the king used to reply. 

Be it as it is axed.” Chaucer says in 
the Doctor of Medicine's Tnky “ For my 
werke nothing will I axe.” Lauufai, 
1027, has, that wyll Umre ax.sy 

justus.” Other quotations could easily 
be added. 


Aiti|| and Smbla. The Adam and 
Evejx^e by Odin, one from ash- wood 
and the other from elm. 


(See Hob&e.) 


Annodelis [the destroifer']. The 
demon of vanily and dress, called in the 
Talmud the king of devils.” 

The Asmode'tts of domestic peace (in tlxc 
Bwk of Tobit). Asmode^us falls in love 
with Sam, daughter of Bag^iel, and 
causes the doatli of seven husbands in 
succcssioii, each on his bridal night. After 
her maniagn to Tobit, ho was driven 
into Egypt by a charm, made by Tobi»i.H 
of the heart and liver of a fish burnt on 
perfumed ashes, and being pursued was 
taken prisoner and bound. 

“ Hotter pl<*aH 04 l 
Tli.in AriimmIo'us witli tlie tisliy fmiie 
Tlint (trove Ijiiii, tiuuigli eiiiiiuoured, from tbe 

HIKUIKI* 

Of Tobit’K Hon, >ui(1 wall a vengeanoe aoiit 
From Medtii imst n» Kgynt, there fa»t tmunrt.” 

Milton: htrailiKO Lost, iv. 1U7-71. 

Aamode'ua. The companion of Don 
Cle'ofas in The Devil m Two Stidks, 
(Chap, iii.) 

Asmode’mJiiffhL Don Cle'ofas, catch- 
ing hold of his com])aniou*B cloak, is 
perched on the steeple of St. Salva'dor. 
Here the foul fiend stretchea out his 
hand, and the roofs of all the houses opii 
ill a moment, to show the Don what is 
going on privately iu each respective 
dwelling. 

“(VutUl ttie reader takean Aflinorlcns-Digtit.and, 
Witting (UH*!! all roofs and pruncies, look (U»wn 
fiom the roof of Notre Dame, Avhat a PariH were 
1 1 French nmduiion II., m. chap. vl. 

As'oka of Mugad'ha. In tlio third 
century the “ imrKing father” of Buddh- 
ism, a.s Constantine was of ('Ihristianity. • 
He is called “the king beloved of tbo 
gods.” 

Aso'ors. Evil genii of the Indian.^. 

Aspa'sla, ti courtesan. She was the 
most celebrated of the (ireek Hotan-ffi, to 
wlioin I’cr'iclus attacboil himself. On 
the death of Pericles she lived with 
Lys'icles, a cattle-dealer. 

V The Hetierro of Athens were, many 
of them, distinguished for talents anil 
noeomplishments. I’hose of Corinth 
were connected with the worship ol 
Aphrodite (Venus). 

Aspa'tla, in the MauVs Trarfed:/, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, is noted for her 
deep sorrows, her great resignation, and 
the jMithos of her speeches. Arayn'tor 
deserts her, women point at her with 
scorn, she is the iest and bye-word of 
eve^ one, but slie bears it all with 
patience. 

Aspen* Tlie aspen leaf is said to 
tremble, from shame and horror, because 
our Lord’s cross was made ot this wood. 
The fact is this : the leaf is broad, and 
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placed on a long leaf-etalk bo flexible 
as scarcely to bo able to support it in 
an upright position. The upper part 
of the stalk, on wliich the plav mainly 
depends, is flattened: ana, oeing at 
rl^t angles with the leaf, is peculiarlv 
liable to be acted on by the least breatn 
of air. 

Attpen leaf. Metaphorically, a chatter- 
ing tongue, never quiet. 

** Those asiHMi leaves of theirs never leave 
waB8in4r,’'~«ir 2'. More. 

Asper^Blons properly means sprink- 
lings” or “scatterings.” Its present 
meaning is base insinuations or slanders. 

*'Nu sw(^t M|>ersi(jn [raiii] shall tlio lica\eus 

To make this contract grow.” 

ShnketqjMtre : The Tempest ^ iv. 1. 

Casting anpersions on one^ i.e. sprink- 
ling with calumnies, slandering or iii- 
etnuating misconduct. 

” 1 defy III! the world to cast a just aspersion on 
my character."— /'‘tfhi/Mtf ; Tom Jtnies. 

ABpQial'tio Lake. The Dead Sea, 
where asphalt abounds botli on the 
surface of the water and on the banks. 
Asphalt is a bitumen. (From the Greek 
asphaltos.) 

AB'rael. {See Azbael.) 

Am. {See Golden Ass.) 

Abb. The a.ss on which Mahomet 
went to heaven to leani tlic will of God 
was called A I Jlorttk (the lightning). 

Ass, There is a dark stripe running 
dow'n the back of an ass, crossed by 
another at the shoulders. The tradition 
is that this cross was coinmunictitcd to 
the creature when our Loi-d rode on the 
back of an ass in His iriumphanl. entry 
into Jerusalem. {Sec Uiiristian Tea- 
DITIONS.) 

AhHf deaf to mm\e. This trnditioii 
arose firnu the hideous noiic made by 
“Sir Balaam” in braying. Because 
Micisis had no power to ap[«-eciatc music, 
Apollo gave him the ears <.)f an ass. (iSVt' 
Ass- EARED.) 

"Avarice is ns do.*lf to the \()icc of \irlur, 
ns the ass to the \i)icc of AiMjihi." Otlauuo 
FuriOHO, li. 

An aes in a lion's skin. A coward 
who hectors, n fool that apes iho wise 
man. The allusion is to the fahht of 
ail ass that put on a liou*s hide, hut was 
betrayed w*nen ho began to bra}’. 

An ass n\ith tiro panmrrs. A man 
W'alking the streets ivith ti lady on each 
arm. This onciipics the whole pave- 
ment, and is therefore bad manners well 
meriting the reproach. In Italy they 
call such a simpleton a. pitcher with tioo 
hmdlee^ bis t^o »nns akimbo forming 


the two handles. In London we cal) it 
walking bodkiny because the man is 
sheathed like a bodkin and powerless. 
Our expression is probably a conuption 
of the French Faxre le punier d deux 
nttses (“put your arms akimbo” or 
“make yourself a basket with two 
handles”). 

I'he ass waggeth his ears. This pro- 
verb is applied to those who Took 
learning, and yet talk as if they were 
very wise ; men wise in their ow'ii con- 
ceit. The ass, proverbial for having 
no “taste for music,” will neverthe- 
less wag its ears at a “concord of 
sweet sounds,” just as if it could well 
appreciate it. 

Fill the ass ascends the ludder-^i.e. 
never. A rabbinical expression. The 
Homans had a similar one, Cum as^inus 
in teg'nhs ascexi*derit (when the ass 
climbs to the tiles). And Biixtorf lias 
Si aseenfderit as' inns per sealas. 

Sell yonr ass. Get rid of your foolish 
ways. 

That which thou kmwest not perchance 
thine ass can tell thee. An allusion to 
Buhuim's ass. 

To make an ass of oneself. To do 
something very fooush. I’d expose 
oneself b) ridiciilc. 

To mount the ass (French). To be- 
come bankrupt. The allusion is to a 
custom very common in the sixteenth 
century of mounting a bankrupt on an 
ass, with his face to its tail. Thus 
mounted, the defaulter was made to ride 
through the principal thoroughfares of 
the town. 

Asses have ears as well as pitchers, 
(Hiildrcn, and even the densest minds, 
hear and understand many a word and 
hint which the 82 >oaker suiqtosod would 
2 }ass utihouded. 

hisses that carry the mysteries {as' inns 
portal myste'ria). A classical knock at 
the Roman clergy. The allusiou is to 
the (Mistoiii of em] Joying asses to carry 
the cista wliich contained the sacreil 
symbols, when processions were made 
through the streets. ( tVarhurton : Di vine 
Legation, ii. 4.) 

Welt, wet I ! honey is not for the ass's 
month. Porsiiasioii will not fiersuado 
fools. The gentlest words will not divert 
the anger of the unreasonable. 

Wrangle for an ass's shadow. Tq 
contend about trifles. The tale told by 
DemostbiSries is, that a man hired an ass 
to take him to Megllra ; and at noon, the 
sun being very hot, the traveller dis- 
mounted, and sut himself down in the 
sbodQW of the asSi Just then the owner 
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came up and claimed the right of Bitting 
in Ihia shad^ spot, Baying that he let out 
the aaa for hire, but there was no bargain 
made about the ass’s shade. The two 
men then fell to blows to settle the point 
,in dispute. A passer- bv told the tra- 
veller to move on, and leave the owner 
of the beast to walk in the ass’s shadow 
as long as he thought proper. 

Asa's Bridge {The). Prop, d, book 
i. of Euclid. This is the first difiicult 
'proposition in geometry, and stupid 
boys rarely get over it the first time 
without tiip^ng. 

It is the ass’s pitfall, not his bridge. 

If tblH tie riorhtly railed the “ Bridge of AaseR," 

He's not llie fool wlio slicks, imt lie that 
liasses. K. C. 11. 

Amm% {Feast of). (AVtf Fools.) 

Ass-esired. Midas had the ears of 
an ass. The tale says Apollo and Pan 
had a contest, and chose Midas to decide 
which was the better musician. Midas 
gave sentence in favour of Pan; and 
Apollo, in disgust, changed his ears into 
those of an ass. 

A baud of Carmathiaiis, 
collected by Hassau, subah of Nish'- 
apour, called the Old Man of the Motm^ 
tains, because he made Mount Leb'anon 
his stronghold. This baud was the 
ten*or of the world for two centuries, 
when it was put dowu by Sultan 
Bib^aris. The assassins indulged in 
haschisch (bang), on intoxicating drink, 
and from this litpior received their name. 
(A.D. 1090.) 

'*Tlie Assnssiiin .... lioLire tliey nltiu’krd tlie 
cinriii,V, would iiiLoxinup tlirniH<.>h<*s with »i 
IKiwdPV niHdo of liriii|i-Ioa\e.4 .... called 
fciw/imfc.’W. iVulff. 

Assay' or Fssaf. To hike the assmj 
is to taste wine to prove it in not 
poisoned. Hence, to try, to taste; a 
savour, trial, or samplr. IloUuslicd 
says, “Wolsey made dukes and <?arl8 
serve him of wine with a sat/ taken ” 
(p. 847). 

Edmund, in Kinfr Lear (v. .0), says 
to Edgar, “Thy tongue, some say of 
breeding breathes ; ’’ i.e. thy speech 
gives indication of good breeding — it 
savours of it. Hence tlie expression, 1 
make myfrst assay (trial). 

‘‘ [ lie] iiiukt^ A ow licforp liis uncle ne \ rr more 

To ifup ihPnRsay of ariiH:ig!UiiKt.\<inr iii!ijp'<i> " 
ShahTH/wni’t : Hiinili't, ii. 

A cap of assay. A cup for the assay 
of wioe* 

Topw it in assay. To put it to the 
test. 


AMim Bcdmait. The 74th 
BO called because they first distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Assaye, where 
2,000 British and 2,500 Sepoy troops 
under Wellington defeated 60,000 Mah- 
rattos, commanded by French officers, 
in 1803. This regiment is now called 
“the 2nd Battalion of the Highland 
Light Infantry.” Tlie first battalion 
was the old No. 71. 

Anslen'to nreattos. [Spanish, agree- 
ment treaties.] Contracts entered into 
by Spain with Portugal, Frauce, and 
England, to supply her South American 
colonies with negro slaves. England 
joined in 1713, after the peace of 
Utrecht 

Ass'ine'go. A young ass, a simple- 
ton (a Portuguese word). 

“Tbou bBtit no more lirain tban I1iii\e In luiiiS 
elbows ; iin assiuego may tiitoi' t]x^c."~-ShaJc6- 
.ipmre: Troiltia and Cressida, ii. 1 . 

AnsumptloB {Feast of the). The 
15th of August, so called in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, who (according to the 
Komau and Greek Churches) was taken 
to heaven that day (▲.!>. 45). in her 
corporeal foim, being at the time 
seventy-five years of age. 

This HOPins very imiiroliahle, If (Tirist whs 
iTUoifled A.i>. X). It would make Mary surviie 
lipr sou twpivo years, and to ha\e tieeu Milrly 
years old at liis liirtb instead of aliout tlfceeii. 

Ansuranoe. Audacity, brazen self- 
confidence. “ His assurance is quite 
unbearable.” 

To make assurance double sure. To 
make security doubly secure. 

“ But yet ni make assurance double sure, 
And take a iKiiirt of fate/’ 

Shakespeare: MrKbctk,i\\ 1. 

Ajstag'oras (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
A female fiend, who had the power of 
I'lXising storms, and whose partners were 
the three Furies : Tisiph'one, Meg'ara, 
and Alec'to. 

Aatar'te (3 syl.). Goddess of the 
Muon, ill PhoBiiiciaii mythology. 

“ With these in iroon 

Oiiiie Astoretli, whom the Hbreuicians called 
Ai*iarto, queen oC limi cn, with crescent burns." 

MtlUm : Paradise Lost, i. 4.17-w. 

Aatarte (3 syl.). The lady beloved 
by Manfred. In order tu see and speak 
to her, the magician ciitei'ed the hall of 
i Ai'iiiKi'nt'S, and the .spirits called up the 

S ' hantom of the youug lady, w'hich told 
10 cuuiit that “ to-morrow would end 
: lu.-« earthly ills " When Manfred asked 
, lier if .sill* loved him, she sighed 
“Mniifred,” and vaiiislieil. {Byron: 

I Manfred.) 

I •• Aatarte, niy IicIoa odi ei>cak to mi*.*’ 

Maii/nd, li. 4. 
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Ae'tolet. By some identified trith 
OiiiUittfd, in Siirrey. 

Aetol'plio (in Orlando Funoso). An 
English dukt) (eon of Oth^, who joined 
Charlemagne against the Saracens. Ha 
was oarfiM on the back of a whale to 
Alci'na*B isle ; but when Aldua tirod of 
him, she turned him into a myrtle. He 
was disenchanted by Melissa. Astolpho 
descended into the infernal regions, and 
his flight to the moon (book xviii.) is 
one ot the best parts of the whole poem. 
(See Intebno.) 

It eante ttmn them like a hlmt from 
Astolpho* 8 nom — ue. it produced a 

anic. Log^tilla gave Astolpho a magic 

om, and whatever man or beast hec^ 
its blost was seized with panic, and be- 
came an easy captive. (OrfOiido Furioso, 
bbok viii.) 

Like Astolpho* a book^ it told yon 
evei-ything. The some fairy gave 
Astolpho a book, which would not only 
direct him aright in liis journeys, but 
would tell him anything he desired 
to know. (Anosto : Orlando Furioso^ 
book viii.) 

Aa^toretb. ( 6 "^^ AsirrAnoTH.) 

Aatrse^a. Equity^ innocence. During 
the Golden Age this goddess dwelt on 
earth, but when sin began to prevail , she 
reluctantly left it, and was nietainor- 
phosed into the constellation Virgo. 

" Wboii bard-bearted interest first liegiui 
To i)oisou earth, Astriua left Mie ]daiii.'' 

Thompwi: Cuatte rtf Indolence, cuiiio 1. 

Astral Body (The). The noumenon 
of a phenomenal body. This “spirit 
body” survives after the death of the 
material body, and is the “ghost” or 
“double.” Macbeth’s dagger was an 
astral body; so, in theosophy, is the 
“kama-rupa” or mind boay; and in 
transubstantiation the veritable “blood 
and flesh ” of Christ is the astral body 
of the accidents “ bread and wine.” 

Mau is 8Ui>iK>sed to consist of body, and 
spirit. The last is the astral bod) of man. 

Astral Spirits. The spirits of the 
stars. According to the mythology of 
the Persians, Greeks, Jews, etc., each 
star has its special spirit. Paracelsus 
maintained that every man had his 
attendant star, which received him at 
death, and took charge of him till the 
great resurrection. 

Astre'o. A poetical name of Mrs. 
Aphra Belm, born of TOod family in the 
reign of Charles 1. Her works are veiy 
numerous and very indecent, including 


seventeen diamatlc pieces. She died 
1689, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. ‘ 

**Tbe stage bow loosely does Astroa tread.” 

Pope ; Satiret, \ . SUO. 

Astrology. (See Diapason, Micro- 
cosm.) 

Aatronomer of DaVUa (The). The 
head of the chief rebel of Dublin, set on 
a tall white-painted stoke on the highest 
point of Dublin Castle, where it remains 
till it falls to decay or is replaced by 
the head of a gimter rebel. The Irish 
say : “ God send to Dublin many more 
astronomers.” 

“ HIb bead ig poled high 
Upon tlie (Mgclu bore, 

Deliolding Bbu's as tbou(rb be were 
A threat astronuiiier.” Iferrick. 

Astronomera Royal: (1) Flamsteed, 
1G75; (2) Halley, 1719; (3) Bradley, 
1742; (4) Bliss, 1762; (o) Moskelyne, 
who originated the Nautical Almanack, 
1763; (6) Pond, 1811; (7) Airy, 1835; 
(8) Christie, 1881. 

As'tropheL Sir Philip Sidney. 
“Phil. Sid.” being a contraction of 
Philos Sidiis, and the Latin sidwt lieing 
changed to the Greek astmn^ we get 
astron^philos (star- lover). The “star” 
that he loved was Penelope Devereux, 
whom he called Stella (star), and to whom 
he was betrothed. Edmund Spenser 
wrote a pastoral called Astrophel^ to the 
memory of his friend and patron, who 
fell at the battle of Zutpheu. (1364- 
1586.) 

Aoylmn means, literally, a place 
where pillage is forbidden (Gre^, a 
(negative), salon, right of pillage), llie 
ancreuts set apart certain places of 
refuge, where tho vilest criminals were 
})rotected, both from private and public 
assaults. 

Assmiur. The goddessos of Asgard. 
The gods were culled tlie .£sir, the sin- 
gular of which is Asa. 

At. Strain at a gnat (Matt, xxiii. 24). 
Greek, di^anllzo, to strain off. Hei-e 
“at” is an error, probably in the first 
instance typographical, for “ out.” 
“ Out” is given in the Bible of 1603, and 
lias been restored by the Revisers. 

Ate (2 syl.). Goddess of vengeance 
and mischief. This goddess was driven 
out of heaven, and took refuge among 
the sous of men. 

“With Ate by Ills aide come bot from bell, . . . 

Cry ‘ Uu\ oc,' and let alip tbn dogs of war.” 

Shakeapeare: Julius Cissar, ill, 1, 
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At6lla<mD or AielVan Fallen, Inter- 
ludes ill the Eoman theatres, introduced 
from Atella, in Oampa^nia. The char> 
aeters of Macchus and Bucco are the 
foundations of our Punch and Clown. 

PlJNCH.) 

Ater^gata. A deity with the up])or 
part like a woman fmd the lower part 
tike a fish. She had a temple at AsVa- 
lon. ( Hee Daoon. ) 

Athana'aian Creed, so called be- 
cause it cmlK>dios the opinions of Atha- 
ua'sius respecting the Trinity. It was 
compiled in the nftli century by Hilary, 
Bishem of Arles. 

V In the Episcopal Prayer Book of 
America this creed is omitted. 

Atherstaae (.‘1 syl.), sumamed <^Tho 
Unready” (i./?. impolitic, unwise), thane 
of Comngshurgh. (*S'ir Walter tkoit : 
Jtuuihoe.) 

Atbemeum ^hc review so mllcd)- 
was founded by James Silk Buckingham 
in 1829. It was named after the insti- 
tution founded by Hadrian, where works 
of art and leaniiug were dedictitcd to 
Athene. 

Atbe'nlan Boa. Plato, a native of 
Athens, was so called because his words 
flowed with the sweetness of honey. 

Athena. The Modern Athemy t.e, 
Edinburgh. Willis says that its singular 
resemblance to Athens, a])proachcd from 
the PiriDus, is very striking. 

An imitalutii A(Toi/oIih lA LMuiiiu'iirpd on t.lio 
('Alton Hill, iind hiiH tfic ofTtvC of tJio run lit'iiini. 
flyniottuA lA mtlicr move lofty tlinii Mie Pentlaiiil 
IjIiIa, and Peiilerirua im fartliev off anU ^ntmler 
;han Arthiir’A Seat. ; but the old (^HHtle of Vdtii- 
Inirgb is a noble ft'atiive, sniHU'bly niairninconr.'’ 
— PencilUugH. 

Athens of Ireland, Belfast. 

Athens of the Few World, Boston, 
noted for us literary merit and institu- 
tions. 

Athens of the West. Cor'dova, in Spain, 
was so called in the Middle Ages. 

Athole Broae (Scotch). A com- 
pound of oatmeal, honey, and whisky. 

At Home {An). A notification sent 
to friends that the Indy wh«» sends it 
will bo at liomo on tlio (lay n-iid at the 
hour specified, and will be glad to see 
the persons mentioned in the (^ard of 
invitation. These “ At homes ” are 
generally hold in an afternoon licfore 
dinner. Light refi'oshmeuts uro pro- 
^ddod, and generally some popular games 
are introduced, occabiouaJly music and 
dancingi 

Fbi"iU ffoiHe. Not disengaged, or 
prepared for tho reception of visitors; 
not in the house. 


Atla. Strife, The squire of 1^- 
TocdilSs, and stirrer up of c(>ntention. 
{Spenser: Fairie Qtteene, hook ii.) 

Atkins. (SeeHomsY Atkins.) 

Atlante'an Shonlders. ^oulders 
able to bear a great weight, like those 
of Atlas, which, according to lieathen 
mythology, supported the whole world. 

“ Saw he Mfcood, 

With Atlanlean Blunihlers flt to bear 
The wearliL of inijflitiest inniiHrchies." 

Milton : Paradue Loet, l>ook ii. 906<7. 

Atlan'tes. Figures of men, used in 
architecture instep of pillars. So caJled 
from Atlas, who in Greek mythology 
supported the world on his shoulders. 
Female figures are called Garyat'idSs 
{q,r,). {See Telamones.) 

Atlan'tes (3 syl.) (in Orlando Fnriosd), 
A sage and a magician who lived in an 
enchanted palace, and brought up 
Hoge'ro to all mauly virtues. 

Atlan'tlc Ocean. An ocean, so called 
from the Atlas mountains. 

Atlantia. A mythic island which 
contained tho Elysian Fields. 

The New A llantis. An island imagmed 
by Lord Bacon, where was established a 
plnlosupliical commonwealth bent on the 
cultivation of the natural sciences. {See 
Utopia, City op the Son.) 

Atlas. King of Maurita'nia in Africa, 
fabled to have supported tho world upon 
his shoulders. Of course, the tale is 
merely a poetical way of saying that the 
Atlas mountains prop up tho heavens, 
bof^iusn they are so lofty. We call a 
book of maps an “Atlas,” because it 
contains or holds tho world. Tlie word 
w'os first employed in this sense by Mer- 
ca'tor, and the" title-page of his collec- 
tion of maps hud the figure of Atlas 
with the world ou his back. 

“ Uhl AUii«», itrobpin^' heii\eTi,!m paelB 

Ills subim.aneaii wonders spread !” 

Thomson : AiUiunu, 707-H. 

Atman, in Buddhist philosopliy, is the 
noumetioii of one's own self. Not the 
Ego, but the ego divested of all that is 
objective ; tho “ siMirk of heavenly 
flame.” 

“The unseen nnrt iiniiercelvnble, which wna 
former!) rivlled the soul, was now calind tlie self, 
Atman. Notliinj,' could be predi«»ted of it ex- 
cept tli.'ir it nils, that it jierireiied nud Ihouirhr. 
and thnr ii must be biesseil.'’ -- Aittx Muller: 
^metrfiUli Cvulurg, Mu) , iSiO, p. 777. 

Atomic PbUoaephy. The hypo- 
thesis of Leucippus, Demociltus, and 
Epicurus, that the world is composed 
of a con^ries of atoms, or particlet of 
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matter bo minute as to he incapable of 
further diminution. • 

t)f course It. Is quire imiKresiltl&evon to think of 
a portion of niatiei* wiiit'li has not an upper and 
under side, with some breadth and thickness. 

“ According to Democritus, the oxprmudcr of the 
Atomic Theory of matter, images composed of 
the finest atoms floated from the object to the 
nijnd."^Afc(;oiiA: PaychoUtgicnl Voynitive Potcert, 
p. !S3. 

Atomic Theory. That all elemental 
bodies consist of aggregations of atoms, 
not united fortuitously, hut according to 
fixed proportions. The four laws of 
Dalton are — constant proportion, recip- 
rocal proportion, multiple pn^portion, 
and compound proportion. 

This has nothing to do Avith the atoniii* 
theory of Leucippus. It inoroly means that qnai'S 
and other eieiiients ahviiys cumiuiic in certain 
known ratios or units. 

* Atomic Volume. The space occu- 
pied by a quantity, compared with, or 
in proportion to, atomic weight. 

Atomic Weight. The wemht of an 
atom of an elcnicut, compared with an 
atom of hydrogen, the standard of unity. 

Atoo^sa. Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, so called 1w Pojic, hocftuse she 
W’as tlie friend of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, whom he calls Sapphn, Ho- 
rod'otus says that Alossa, the mother 
of Xerxes, was a follower of Saiqdio. 

Atrip. Tho anchor is atrip when it 
has just been drawn from the ground 
in a perpendicular direction. A sail is 
atrip when it has been hoisted from the 
cap, and is ready for trimming. Tho 
word is from the Korwegiaii and Dauisli 
tripf a short stciJ. 

Attaint. A term in chivalry, moan- 
ing to strike tlie lielinet and shield of an 
antagonist so firmly with the larici*, held 
in a direct line, as either to break the | 
laiico or overthrow the jierson struck. 
Hence to “attjiint of treiison,” etc. 

*• Attiilnt w.iaa term of liltim;, UKcd (o rvitrcs^ 
the chumpimi's Im^ mg ctUuiicd Iiik murk, oi, in t 
orlicr words, turuck hit* Inure Hlr.uglit niid fair I 
Mgainst the iiolmct or lircn!<t of his sKherwir^.” 
SirWnlti'i Scutt: The ij iUuU'). j 

At'toroop. An ill-tcrnperod person, 
who mars all sociability. Strictly speak- 
ing, tho attcrcop is tho poi.wii -spider. 
(Anglo-Saxon, poison ; cop^ spider. 
Our cob-W'eb should be cop-web, t.r. 
spider-web.) 

Attic Bee (T/it). Soph Wes, tho 
tragic poet, a native of Athens ; so 
calmd from tlie great swoetucss of his 
compositions, (u.c. 495-405.) 

Attlo Bird (The). The nightingale ; j 


BO called because Philomel was the 
daughter of the King of Athens. 

“ Where the Attir bird 

Tnlla her thirk-WHi'lileanoces the suninier long." 

MilUnt: Paiadiso Jlcunhml, Iv, 

Attic Boy.(TA'c). CephUlos, bolovod 
by Aurora or Mom ; passionately fond 
of hunting. 

“ Till civil-Bulted Miirn arpear, 

Not tricked uiid froiiu<;ea, as aho wag wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kerchiofed in a comely cloud." 

MtUon: Jl Penserosn. 

Attic Faith. Inviolable faith, the 
very opposite of “ Punic Faith.’* 

Attic BCuae (The). Xenophon, the 
historian, a native of Athens ; so called 
because the stylo of his composition is a 
model of clegauce. (b.c. 444-359.) 

Attlo Order, in architecture, a square 
column of any of the five orders. (Stfe 
Obdebs.) 

Attic Salt. Elegant and delicate wit. 
Salt, both in Latin and Greek, was a 
common term for iril^ or sparkling 
thought well expressed : thus Cicero 
BJiys, ^‘iSnpio oiHHCn safe snpcra'baV^ 
(Jiicipio surpassed all in wit). The 
Atkcuiaiis were noted for their wit and 
cdcgaiit turns of thought, and hence 
Attic salt means wit as pointed and 
delicately expressed as by the Athenians. 
“Attic jM>int,’* wit. 

Attic Science. A knowledge of 

Attic Greek. 

Attics, Attic Storey. Att ics are tho 

rouiris in the attic storey, and the attic 
storey generally is an extra storey made 
in the roof. In the Roman and Renais- 
sance styles of architecture tho low storey 
above tbcj cornice or niibiblature is called 
the “Attic.** Professor Goldsliicker 
derives the w^ord from tlie Sanskrit 
a! taka (a room on tlie top of ii house). 
(•SVe Tho Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1854.) 

Attic afore If. The head; the body 
lieiiig cnnipa.nid to a house, the head is 
the highest, or attic storey. 

"lIcTon gi'iiilemiin wlu< bnd in his nttlc 

Ifioi'f inqqitT tliiiii briiiiiH, Hlniekeil : 'Tliu inAU H 
H fniiiiiir.'’’ 

Litwill : FiMflfor Critics (sbin/a .'iU). 

Ill furnished in the attic siorvij. Not 
clever, dull. 

iiturr in the attic storey. Fuddled, 
partially intoxicated. 

At'tiouc. The most elegant and 
finished scholar of the Romans. His 
admirable taste and sound judgment 
w'cre so highly thought of that even 
Cicero submitted to liim several of his 
treatises. 
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TJte EngtUh A ttictis. J oflepih AddiBOQ ; 
so called by Pope, on account of his 
refined taste and philosophical mind. 
(1672-1710.) 

The Christian Atiicus. Begiuald 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. (1763- 
1826.) 

The Irish A tticm. Georae Faulkner ; 
so called by Lord Chesterfield. (1700- 
1775.) 

AtUn'glaiia. Heretics of the eighth 
century, who solemnised baptism with 
the words, “I am the living water.*' 
(Attin, a name of Neptune.) 

Attook. The forbidden river, beyond 
which no imro Hindoo can ^loss. 

Attorney, Solicitor (French, 
atourner, to attorn, or tuni over to 
anotber). One legally qualified to 
manage matters in law for others, and 
to prosecute or defend others, as the case 
may be. A solicitor is one who solicits 
or petitions in Courts of Equity on 
behalf of his clients. At one time 
solicitors belonged to Couits of Equity, 
and attonieys to the other courts. 

Proui and aficr A<*.t ;w, 37 Viet. Ixm. h 7, “all 
imrsoiiB ,a<lntuu‘d uh nolicitoi's, nttornryn, or 
proctors .... t'liuioweivd to poictiso in any 
court, the junmlirtion oC whirh is lioreUy irnns* 
few*ca to tin* Hi«li t’ourt of .luittire, nr the Oourt 
of Apiieal, sliall ho cullod rioJu'itors of the 8u- 
proii.cCuuit “ Cib73.) 

Votver of Attorney, Legal au- 
thority given to another to collect rents, 
pay wages, invest money, or to act iu 
matters stated in the iiistruinent on your 
behalf, according to his own judgment. 
In such cases ymd aliquis facit per uli^ 
qnem^favit jwr se. 

jrarrant of Attorney, The legal iu- 
strument which coufere on another the 
“ Power of Attorney.” 

' A*tys. Metamorphosed into a fir-tree 
by Cyb'ele. i^ee the poem by Catullus, 
translated by Leigh Hunt. 

An Courant (French), ” acquainted 
W'ith ** (lit. -— in the current fof events]). 
To keep one an courant of vrerythvny 
that passes, is to keep one familiar witli, 
or informed of, passing events. 

An Fait (French). Skilful, tliorougU 
master of; as, He is quite an f (fit in those 
matters^ i,r, quite master of them or 
conversant with them. 


An Grand Sdrleun (French). In 
sober enmest. 

“ Wenw* aotaafcMtd these iiarrati\ es «« 
prand They are mther sketches tif the 

jKist, iriuitr&fiiig whttt con hi have Isjen done, 
and nisy done atmin by women • • ■ 
SotM and Qwrtva (JVetes on Bffoks, June 1«, 1803, 
P.4SW). 


An Pled de la Lettre (French). 
Literatim et verbatim; according to the 
strict letter of the text. 

“ Tn reading au pied de la lettre the story of his 
[Buddha’s] fatal illness siiiiervened on a meal of 
dried hoar's flesh,' served to him by a certain 
Kunda.*’— ATineteeMtA C^Uurtf (June, J8S3, p. lOiiO). 

Au Revolr (French). “ Good bye 
for the present.” Literally, till seeing 
you again, 

Anbry’s X>og. {f^ee Doo.) 
An'dea&lsm. The doctrine of Au'- 
dous of Mesopotamia, who lived in the 
fourth century. He maintainod that the 
Old Testament justifies the belief that 
God has a sensible fonn (Gen. i. 26). 

Audhumla \the nourishing poircr]^ 
in Scandinavian mythology, is the cow 
created by Surt to nourish Ymir. She 
supplied him with four rivers of milk, 
a id was herself nourished by licking the 
rocks. (Hee Ymib.) 

V Bor, the first man, was made by 
Audhumla licking salt from the snow. 
Odin was the son of Bor. 

The broiiMi of Audhumla was very sweet, hub 
her milk was hitter. 

Audley. We will John Andley it^ 
i.e, abridge it. A theatrical phrase. 
In the eighteenth century one Shuter 
hnd a travelling company which visited 
different fairs. It was his custom to 
lengthen out his performance till a 
goodly iiuraher of newcomers had col- 
lectccl on the open stage of his theatre, 
when a boy called out John Audlev, and 
the play which was going on inside was 
brought to an cud as soon us iiossible. 
(1759.) 

Aud'rey. A country wench, who 
jilted William for Touchstone. {Shake^ 
speare : As You Like It.) 

Auge'an Stables. The stables of 
Augeas, King of Elis, in Greece. In 
these stables be had kept 3,000 oxen, 
and the stalls had not been cleansed for 
thirty vears. When Hercules was ap- 
l>ointcc{ to rlcanse these stables, he 
caused two rivers to run through them. 

To cleanse the Augean stables. To 
clear away au accumulated mass of 
corruption, moral, religious, physical, or 
legal. To reform wrongs almost past 
the power of man to tackle. 

Augsburg Conlbsslon. ‘ The chief 
standard of faith in the Lutheran 
church. $0 called because, while the 
Diet of the Gcnnan P^mpire was sitting 
at Augsburg, in 1530, the confession of 
faith drawn up by Melancthon and 
Luther was presented to Charles V. 
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Au'gniy meaus properly the fimc- 
tion of an augur (perhaps from avium 
gamtua). St. Pierre says : “ The 

first navigators, when out of sight of 
land, watched the flight of birds, as 
indications of the shore, and with no 
other guidance discovered many new 
islands."’ f^’om this custom (ho says) 
arose the practice of consulting birds 
before entering on any important enter* 
prise. {Studies.) 

Anguat. The sixth month (beginning 
from March) was once call(xl sextlhs^ 
but was changed to Augustus in com- 
pliment to Augustus Coisar of Rome, 
whose “ lucky month ” it was, in which 
occurred many of his most fortunate 
events. 

• The preceding mouth (July), origin- 
ally called Quintilisy had already l)een 
changed to Julius in honour of Julius 
Cessar. 

Augusta. London ; so called by the 
Romans. 

“ Oft let me winder o'er the dewy flehls, 

or ascend 

aoiiic eminence, Am^nsci, in tli^ ptains, 

And see the connto far (liifuscd suound." 

TIiomHun: Siinnu, ioj, io7-n. 

Augustan A^e. The best literary 
period of a nation ; so called front Au- 
gustus, the Emperor of Romo, tl omost 
palmy time of Latin litorature. Horace, 
Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, Virgil, etc., 
flourished m this reign. 

Augustan Age of ICnghsh Litcraiurr. 
Bemuning in the reign of Elizabeth and 
enmng in that of James I. For list of 
authors, see Historic Note-lmol'y p. 59. 

Augustan Age of China ^ France, 
Germany, Hindustan, Porfngat, etc., sec 
ditto. 

Augustan History. A scries of 
histories of the Roman Empire from 157 
to 2S5, ascribed to the six following 
authors ; Delius Spartianus, Julius 
Oapitollnus, .aClius Lampridius, Viil- 
catiiis Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and 
Flavius Vopiscus. 

Augustine {The Second). Tliomns 
Aquinas, also called the Angelic Doctor. 
(1224-1275.) 

Augustiniaus. Friars or nuns of 
the Augustine Order, established in the 
eleventh century in commemoration of 
St. Augustine, and in imitation of the 
ancient order foumbnl by him in the 
fourth ceiituiy. 

Those who’ Ixiliovo, on the authority i 
of St. Augustine, in absolute predestina- 
tion and effectual gi^. That is, that 
predestination is quite independent of 
man, and that grace has no reference to 


preceding piety and moral conduct, but 
18 vouchsafed by God’s own absolute 
will. Whom He would He did pre- 
destinate, and “whom He did predes- 
tinate, them He also called ’* (Romans 
viii. 30). 

Augustus. No proper name, hut n 
mere title given to Octavian, because 
he was head of the priesthood. In the 
reign of Diocle'tiiin the two emperors 
were each styled Augustus (sacred 
majesty), and the two viceroys Ccesar, 
Prior to that time Ha'drian limited the 
title of Cersar to the heir presumptive. 

Angtt^tns. Philippe II. of Franco ; so 
called because he was bom in the month 
of August. (1165, 1180-1223.) 

Sigismund II. of Poland. (1520, 1548- 
1572.) 

Aulay, in Indian mythology, is the 
horse with a huge trunk, on wliich Baly 
tlie giant rode. 

“ Tlivniiffli tlicse wiiU' portals oft liiid Daly lude 

Tnuniphaut from liis proud abode. 

When, 111 Ills gieatiicsM, be iicatrode 

Tlic Aiilay, hii/irpac of foiir-footcd kind. 

Tlic Aiiliiy-lioiNO, tbat in bis force 

AViili eicphaiiUne imiik, could hind 

And lift I be elephant, and on iJie wind 

Whirl him awa.v, with sway and swiiik, 

EVji like a iX'hhie from the piiKdised Hijior." 

Houthet/: Curse v/ Kehama. xvl. 2. 

Auld Brig and Now Brig, of Rolxut 
Bums, refers to the brirlges over the 
river Ayr, in Scotland. 

Auld Hornie. After iho establish - 
meut of Christianity, the heatlieu deities 
were degrudod by t^ic Church into fallen 
angels ; and i’an, Avith liis horns, crookotl 
nose, goat's beard, pointed oars, and 
goats’ feet, AA'as transformed to his ^5a- 
tanic majesty, and called Old Horny. 

“ O tlioi), wlialpi PI* titlp unit thpp, 

Auld lloi nu>, Salmi, ^lck, or Clootip." 

/turns. 

Auld Reekie. Edinburgh old town ; 
so called because it generally appears 
to be caxipcd by a cloud of “reck” or 
smoke. 

Aullo Council. 'I'he council of the 
Kaiser in the old (jcnnnn Empire, from 
Avhich there wu.s no uppctil (1495-1806) 
(Latin, aula, a court). The luiiue is 
now given in Austria to a council of 
Vienna which managc.s the war depart- 
ment of the Austrian Empire. 

Aunt Sally. A gnme in which a 
Avooden heail is mounted on a pole. The 
fan of the game ia to knock tlie nose of 
tlie tigure, or break the pipe stuck in its 
moutli. This is to be clone by throAving 
at it, from a stilted distance, a short 
club. The word a/tnt "was anciently 
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applie4 to any old ivomun: thus, in 
Shukespeare, fuck speaks of 

** The aunt tollinK l!io wuldesf ulc.*' 

AtidHummef Xiuhl's DrvttM, ii. 1. 

Aurefola. A circle of light, emble- 
matical of glory, placed by the old 
painters round the heads of martyrs and 
saints. The notion was derived from 
Ezod. XXV. 25. I'acies eordnum aur^olaM 
(“ Thou sholt by thine own merits make 
lor thyself a crown, besides that of gold 
which God has promised to the faith- 
ful”) {JDonue: Senmns), Strictly spe/ik- 
ing, tho glory confined to the head alone 
is a nimUiuty and only when it envelops 
tho entire body is it called an aureola. 

Dn Canere iiifuniiH uh timt tlip auriMila of nuns 
la wMte, of iiiiirtyrs led, jiml of ilo<'t<»vK giecn. 

*.* Tbe niinliuri of a (Hirist Hhould contain a 
croHB ; of tlio Vii'ffii) Mary, a rii'clet of Htarfi ; of 
Cfod the Vatlicr, a tniitiKlr wtili ; of a li\ intf 
aaint, a seiiaro witliont myn. 

*‘Tl»«y Ha.\ , who know tlie life di^ iiio. 

Ami iiitward ffaze with cawlc cj iic, 

That by racLi i^oldcii crown on lugh, 

Kicli with coIcHtial icwelrj, 

Which for our Lonra redeemed ih mM, 

There liaiip*! a tadianr coronet, 

All preniincd with imrc and In iim liTht 
Too dazzlini^ f<ir » buiiu'i’h Hifflil, 

Prepared foi Nir^in sonls, and them 
Who seek I lie uiart,M‘'H diadem.” 

Kehla: Chnut/au Yrar. 

Au'rl* jluri .sd^m fames (the cursed 
hunger for wealth), applied to that rest- 
less craving for inuiiey which is almost a 
monomania. 


Aurora. Early morning. Accord- 
ing to Grecian niytliology, the goddess 
Aurora, called hy Homer “rosy-fln- 
gered,” sets out before tho sun, and is 
tho i>ioneer of his rising. 

“ You cannot shut t ho window s of t lie sk.\ , 
ThrouKli W'lik'li Am ora sliow a her brii;l)teninK 
face." 

ThomHon . Cuetlc of Indalcnrr, canto ii. Jl. 

jiurora^s tears. The morning dew. 

AuroM Australis. 'J'ho Southmi 


lights, u. similar 
“ Aurora Boroulis. 


^ihcuoniciiou 


to 


tho 


AurolraBorea'lls (IiiitiiO. The elec- 
trical lights oc<!!ision:illy seen in tho 
northern part of the sk'y; also called 
“ Northern Lights, ” and “ Merry 
Dancers.” (^Sve DjiRWENTWATEu.) 

Aurora Baby. A rich, noble English 
orphan ; loft to tho cu.ro of guardians ; a 
Catholic in religion : and in person 
"A io.se wall all its sweeim U*a\f3 jpi folded 
JttnoH : Ih'uJiuni, x\ 43. 

Aurora Septeatrlonalls. iSamc 

08 Aurora Austr&Us (fj.v.). 

Auso'ala. All ancient name of Italy ; 
so calt^'from Auson, son of Ulysses, and 
father o{l!the Auso'uds. 

" All tbe sruen delights Ausonis pours." 

Thomson ; gam/iter, 006, 


Aus’ploss. Vnder ^ourffood auspices, 
i.e. through your influence, or the in- 
fluenc6 oi your good name. In Home 
only the Commander-in-Chief was allowed 
to take the auspices of war. If a legato 
gained a victory, he was said to wm it 
under tho good^ auspices of his superior 
in command. 

” Auspex ” is from avispex (avis and 
spictv), ono who observes the flight, etc., 
of birds. 

Austor. A wind {lemidous to flowers 
and health. In Italy^ one of the South 
winds was so called ; its modem name is 
tho Sirocco. (Greek, aust^ros, hot, dry). 
Ill England it is a damp wind, generally 
bringing wet weather. 

“ Mriiij^ht but putrid stroainsHud nolsdine foga, 

For e\ cr liiiitg on drizzly Anster's heard." 

Thoimon : Caatle of Jndolonce, ii. 78. 

Austin Friars. Friars of the Order 
of St Augu.stino. (S^‘c Begcung.) 

Austrian Lip. Tho thick under- lip, 
chaiacteristic of the house of Haps'hurg. 
Derived from Cymburgis, daughter of 
Ziemovitz, Duke of Maso'via, and niece 
of the then King of Poland. Cvinburgis 
w'as noted for Iier beauty and unusual 
strength. 

Aut CsBsar ant nuUus [Latin, 
Thihcr Cwsar or no one\ everything or 
nothing ; all or not at all. Ctesar used 
to say, ” he would sooner lie first iu a 
village than second at Borne.” Milton 
makes Satau say, 

" Jli'ltor to reiyu in Hell, than neno iu Heaien.” 

Milton : Par. /.(Mf, i. 563. 

(See Six.) 

Authentic Doctor. Gregory of 
Rimini. (Fourteenth century.) 

Auto da Fe. \ An act of faith.] A 
day set aptirt by tne IntpiisUiou for the 
Gxaininatiou of “ herctic-s.” Those not 
actpjitted were burnt. The reason why 
iiHiuisitora biirnl their victims was, be- 
cansn they are forbidden to “ shed 
blood ” ; an axiom of the Roman Catli- 
oiic Church being, “ 7iVv/(r'»ia mn novH 
san’f/ffinrm ” (the church is untainted 
witii blood). 

Autol'yous. The craftiest of thieves. 
He stole tlie fiocks of his iieighboui's, and 
changevl their marks. Si'syphos out- 
witted him by marking his sheep under 
their feel , a device whicJi so tickled tho 
rogue that ho instantly ** cottoned ” to 
him. Shakesmare introduces him iu 
7'/w WinUr's Tale os a pedlar, and says 
he was colled the sou of Mercury, because 
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he was bom under that thieving 
planet.” 

‘^AufinlycUB is no lapidary', tlinugli lie drivea a 
roailiiff trade In dash jewellery.” — /*«« Mall 
GageUe. 

Automaton— plural, automatons or 
automata. Machines which imitate the 
actions, etc., of living creatures. The 
most famous are the following :--(!) ITie 
pigeon that could fly, made, n.c. 400, by 
Archy tas, of Tarentum ; (*2) the wooden 
eagle of Regiomonta'iius, the German, 
which flew from the city of Kcmiigsberg 
to meet the emperor, saluted him, and 
returned, 1436-1476; (3) the duek of 
Vaucanson of Grenoble, wliich could cat 
and drink, and even in a way digest 
food; its wings, viscera, bones, ete., 
minutely resembled those of a living 
animal. Vaucanson also made an image 
of Pan, which, at the beck of Syrinx, 
rose from his scat, played on his pipe, 
bowed when applauded, and sat aown 
again. He also made an asp wliich, 
on being touched by an actress, in tho 
character of Cleopatra, flew at her breast 
with a malignant hiss. Louis XV. set 
him to luake a human figure, but lie died 
before he had coiupleted it. (Greek, 
autos^mao, I self-move.J {See Andeoid.) 

V Pierre Broz and his son Louis were 
noted for their automatons ; so was 
Frederick of Knause (Vienna). Tho 
chess-player of Wolfgang, baron of 
Kempeleu, in 1784, created (piitcj a furor 
ill Paris. Napoleon on one occasion 
played chess with this automaton. {Sec 
Brazen Heaps.) 

Autom’edon. A caachman. Ho was 
the charioteer of Achilles. 

Autumn. ITc %s rome to his autumn, 

i. e, to be hanged, to his “fall.” A 
un on the plan of “turning n man off ” 
y dropping tho plank on which he 

stands. The drop is the “leaf,” and 
autumn is called the “ fall,” or “ fall of 
the leaf.” 

AVa, in Burmah, has marble quarries 
of which idols arc made, and only priests 
ore allowed to trade there. {Synus, vol, 

ii. p. 376.) 

“As on Avft's shore. 

Where none hiir itriimrs are ih i n ilci?e<l to i moo 
In lime liest inurhlc of winch tfods arc iiia«le.” 

T. Atoire: Lnlla Hookh, IKirt 1. 

AValanolio (3 syl.) means pruperW 
something which goes* downwards 
(French, d raj). The word is applied to 
a mass of snow mixed w'ith earth, ice, 
and stones, which slips down a mountain 
sidti' to the loiver groimd. Metaphoric- 
ally, we speak of on “ avalaiiclie of 
applause,” an “avalanche of bouquets” 
showered on the stage, etc. 


Avalon. An ocean island, where 
King Arthur resided and was buried. 
The word means “ Apjde island “ («!>«/, 
apple ; island) : and it is generally 
thought to mean Glastrmbury, a name 
derived from tho Saxon aJakn (green 
like glass). 

Avaat Courier, (French, avaul 
eourrur.) A “ messenger sent l»el’oro“ 
to get things ready for a party of tra- 
vellers, or to announce their appi-oach. 
Anything said or done to preiuiro the 
way for something more important to 
follow ; a feeler, a liarbinger. 

Avant Garde. (Fi'cn^.) Tlio von 
or advanced guard of on aimy. 

Avatar*. The advent to earth of a 
deity in a visible foim. The ten aviitu'raa 
of Vishnu, in Hindff mythology, are by 
far the most celebrated. Ist advent, in 
the form of a fish; 2nd, in that of a 
tortoise ; 3r(l, of a hog ; 4th, of a mon- 
ster, half man and half lion, to destroy 
the giant Iranian ; .'ith, in tho form of ii 
dwaif (this Avfttar is called Varumna) ; 
6th. in human fonn, under the name of 
Htiina ; 7th, under the same figui*e and 
name, to slay tlie tliousand-anned giant 
Cartn.suciriurgiiiian; Stli.OK a child named 
Krishna, who performed numerous mir- 
acles (this is the most memorable of 
all the advents) ; Dth, under tlie form 
of Buddha. These are all past. Tlie 
loth advent will be in iho form of a 
white horse (Kalki) with wings, to 
d(?siroy the earth. 

” !n V mil nil Innd wIialnMitiir? 

Or who Ml Moscow’, iow':in Is the czar''" 
Ihoinnuu. 

Avo Maria [Tfaii, Jlfai'y /] ( Jer, 2 
syl.). 'J'lie first two w'ords of the 
angers salutation to tho Virgin Man\ 
(Luke i. 28.) In the Kornau Cathou’c 
Church the phmse is ’apnlicMl to an iu- 
vocation to tho Virgin liegiiiuing with 
those W'ords; and also to the smaller 
beads of a rosary, the larger ones Ixiiiig 
termed patcr-tmfers. 

Avenel (2 syl.). IFhite Lady of 
Arcncl, A tutelaiy siiirit in Scott^ 
Monastery, 

Avenger of Blood ( The), Tho man 
who, in the Jewish polity, had tho right 
of taking vengeaiioe on him who had 
slain one of his kinsmen. The Avenger 
in Hebx-ew is called goel, 

CliM’s of i-efnire \\oro anpoliitoil for the pro- 
tection of lioinlcides, aiin of those who lisd 
caused anothei’H death hy Hecident. The Koran 
mtietiona the Jewish cimtoin. Kniiiih fends 
lia\c hiH'n a common huuliiiK ground of |uioIh 
and novelists. 

Aver’nuo (Greek, a-ornis, “without 
a bird ”). A lake in Oampaliia, so called 
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from the belief that its sulpliuroiis and 
mephitic Tapours killed bird that 
happened to inhale them. Foots call it 
the entrance to the infenial regions ; 
hence the provei'b, The dencent to A eei'uuft 

ooftyy but coining back again U quite 
another $natter, meaiung that all bad 
habits are easily acquii'ed, but vci'y hard 
to be abandoned. 

Av'ertln (iS'/.). Tlie patron saint of 
luna.tics; so called from the French 
avertineux (lunatics). 

Areata. The sacred Scriptures of the 
Magiaus, composed by Zoroaster. Better 
known as the Zend-Avesta or “living 
word in the Zend language.” 

Aveu’gle. Son of Erebus and Nox. 
{Spenser : Faerie Quccne.) 

Avle'niut. A writer of fables in tho 
decline of tlie Boirian oinpire. In the 
Middle Ages, a r'ollection of fables u.scd 
to be called Av’ynet, or E'sopct. 

A vlnoulo matrimonii (Latin). 
Divorced from inarri.*ige ties. A total 
divorce. A divorce a tuvma H thoro is 
a partial divorce. The divorce a vntcuh 
niatrimmu is because the marriage was 
never legal, as in tlie case of bigamy, or 
roaniago within tlie prokihited degrees ; 
but a divorce a meusa et thoro is because 
tho paitios (uiniiot live togetlicr from 
iiicoinpatibility of temper, iu which case 
they may, if tlicy choose, come together 
again. 

Avlz. An order of knighthood in 
Portugal, founded by Saiicbo I., and 
having for its object tlie subjugation of 
the Moors. 

Avoid EtzromeB. Tlic wise saw of 
Pit'tacos of Mitylc'ue. (u.c. G.}2-509.) 

Avoir* Avoir Martel cn tHv (French). 
To be distracted. Martel is a luunmer, 
hence distiuctioii, tonuciit, torture. 


Avoirdupois. French, a voir ^ aver or 
ff/'iVr, goods in gciieral, and poit>e—pinds 
(w'eight). Not the verb, but the noun 
avoir. Properly avoir de po>ds (goods 
having W'cight), goods sold by w'oigbt. 
We have tho word aver, meaning goods 
iu general, lienc** also cattle; whence 
such compounds as nver-eoni. aver- 
penny, a^er-silver, aver-land, and so on. 
Wehavealso theuouu having, havings “ 


There Is a rivanien French v^hnasearnirttnjwiftn 
(to lie welffhil), with which unr vard avainiiipoia 

Wty] w 
VltL, Hi. 


“ One of your having, .and yet unrk and caw/’ 
Maim* Looking Glass. - 

Even medicines, as wholesaie goods, are bought 
and sold hy avoirdupois weight. 

A-weiither* The reverse of a~lec, 
“A- weather’* is towards the weather, 
or the side on w^hich tlie wind strikes. 
“ A-lee ” is in the lee or shelter, and 
therefore opposite to the wind side ; as 
helm a- weather. 

Awkward. French, gauche, not dex- 
terous. Awk means the left hand. 
Hence in Holland’s FliUarch we have 
“The au'ke or left hand”; and again, 
“ They receive her aickhj w*heu she pre- 
sentetn . . . the right hand.” {See 
SlNIBTEB.) 

Awkward Squad. In military lan- 
guage means recruits not yet tilted to 
take their place in the regimental line. 

A Hqnail is a trno]> or company of soldiers 
under a Hergeniit. it is a contraction of siiund- 
ron. A squadron of ciiAalry is tlio unit of a 
regiment. Three or four squadrons make a rogi- 
inent, and n certain niimher of reginienrs con- 
stitute an army. 1 u na\ al alfiiirs a squadron ji. a 
section of a Iteet. 

AwL “ i’// pack up mg awls and 
he gone,'' i.e. all my goods. Tlie play is 
on awl and all. 

Axe. “ To hang up one's axe." To 
reth'e from business, to give over a use- 
less project. The allusion is to the 
ancient battle-axe, hung up to the 
gods when the tight w'os done. All 
clniisieal scholars will cull to mind the 
allusion of Horace to a similar lioman 
custom. Being snubbed by Pyri’ha, 
ho says, “He will hang up his axe 
upon her wall,” or more literally, his 
“drenched garments on tho temple- 
walls of Neptune.” (1 Odes, V. 14-17.) 
{See Ask.) 

To put the are on the helve. To solve 
a difliculty. To hit the right nail on 
the head. 

To send the arc after (ff helve. To 
spend good money after bad, or under 
tlie hope of recovering bad debts. 

He ft as an are to grind. Some selfish 
motive in the background : some per- 
sonal interest to annwer. Franklin tells 
of a man who w’fiiitt*d to grind his axe, 
but h«d no one to tuni the grindstone, 
(ioing to the yard where he saw young 
Franklin, he asked tho boy to show him 
how the machine W'orked, and kept 
praising him till his axe was giound, 
and then laughed at him for his iiaiijis. 

Ax iuomau'oy. Divination by an 
axe; much practised by the ancient 
Greeks with a view of discovering 
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crime. An a^te was placed on a red- 
hot axe, and indicated the guilty person 
by its motion. (Greek, ax^ini manteia,) 

Alrab (Anglo-Indian). A native 
Hiudd nurse or lady’s maid. 

' Tlie iiVHliB, or nurses, are Raid to he the liest in 
the worla."— Zf. Taylor: Vimt fo Indian chap. ii. 
p. 37. 

ih' (3 syl.). Mahomet’s second 
and favourite i/me. He married her 
ivhen she* was only nine years old, and 
died in her arms. 

Ayr'Bbire Poet, llohert Bums, bom 
near the town of Ayr. (1759-1796.) 

Asas'eL- The scape-goat; so called 
by the Jews, because ^e high priest 
cast lots Qn two goats ; one lot was for 
the Lord^ and the> other lot for Azaz'el or 
Satan, and the goat on which the latter 
lot fell was the scape-goat. 

Asasiel. A seraph who fell in love 
with Au'ah, a granddaughter of Cain. 
When the flood came, he cairied her 
under his wing to some other planet. 
{Byron: Heaven and Earth .) 

Acas'lL In Milton’s Paradise Losty 
Ajsazil is the standard-bearer of the in- 
fernal host. According to the Komn, 
when God commauded the aigels to 
worship Adam, Amzil replied, “Why 
should the son of fire fall down before a 
son of clay 'r ” and God cast him out of 
heaven. His name was then changed 
to Ehlis^ which means “ despair.” 

*'TtaeTi Htraiglit coiuniunilB Uial at tlju wailike 
Mound 

Of tranipets loud, and clarions, t»e upnv’irecl 

His miglity mtandard ; tlmt proud honour 
claimed 

Azozil, as his ritflU|^a chcruh tall.” 

Hilton : Paradise Lust, hook i .'kli-l. 

Aglm. The young couvei t who joined 
“ the creed and standard ” of the veihid 
prophet of Khorassan, in Moore’s Lalta 
Jto^h, When he wa.s witness of the 
prophet’s infamy, he ioined the caliph’s 
amiy, and was mainly instruniciital in 
defeating that of the veiled jjropliet. 

As'o, Marquis of Este, married Pari- 
si'na, who fell in love with Hugo, a 
natural son of Azo. The marquis 
ordered Hugo to be belieaded: but no 
one knows what the fate of Farisi'ua 
was. Azo, at any rate, married again, 
and hod a family. This Azo was in 
reality Niccolo of Ferra'ra. {Byron : 
Parimia.) 

A'aor’s Mirror. ZeraiTa is the name 
of the lady, and ^or that of the bear, 
in Maimoutel’s of Beauty and the 
Beaet, Zemilu entreats the kind . 


monster to let her see her father, if only 
for a few moments ; so drawing aside a 
curtain, he shows him to her in a magic 
mirror. This mirror was a sort of tefe- 
Bcope, which rendered objects otherwise 
too far off distinctly visible. • 

Al'otli. The panace'a of Paracelsus, 
regarded by liis ^..llowors os “ the tiuc- 
ture of life.” 

Az'rael (3 syl.). The angel that 
watches over the dying, and tokes the 
soul from the body. The angel of death. 
He will be the last to die, but will do so 
at the second trump of the archangel. 

“The Mohammedan doctors Hay that Azmel was 
coniiuisBioiiod to inflict the penalty ol death on all 
mankind.”— zr. Chnstnas. 

The wings of Azrael. The approach 
of death ; the sigus of death comiug on 
the dying. 

“ Those iiv ho listen In tlie . . . watches of the 
night for the wings of Azniel.*’— Uesui/t. 

Az’raflL The archangel commissioned 
to blow the trumpet of the resurrection. 
{2"he Koran,) 

Asteos. An indigenous people of 
Mexico who, in 1325, founded Tcuoch- 
titlau. They were in the zenith of 
their power m the foui'teenth and fif- 
teentli centuries. When tlie Spaniards 
arrived, their king was Montezuma ; 
their supreme god was Tooti ; and 
Huitzilopochtli was the divine jirotector 
of their nation, to whom they offered 
human victims. 

ABnoe’na. An old gipsy who stole 
Manrico, infant son of Garzia, the 
Conte di Luna’s brother. {Verdi: 11 
Troratore,) 

Azure. Sky blue. Bepresented in 
royal ai-ms bj' the planet Jupiter, in 
noblemen’s by 'the sapphire. The 
ground of the old shield of France was 
azure. Emblem of fiilelity and truth. 
Bepresented in lieraldic devicos by hori- 
zontal lines. 

Azu’rieL The fniry who owned what 
we cull Holland Park. King O'beron 
gave him liis daughter Konna in mar- 
riage when he drove Albion from bis 
ominrc. Albion invaded Kensington, the 
territory of King 01)eron, but was slain 
in battle by Azuriel.^ ( Tickell.) 

Az’snnltez (3 syl.). The Boman Cath- 
olics are so called* by the Greek Church, 
because the holy wafers u.sed by them 
in the eucharist are made of unleavened 
bread. (Greek, aziimosy unleavened.) 
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B 

B. This letter is the outline of a 
l^otise. It is called in Hebrew beih (a 
house). In Eg}'i)tian hierology this 
letter i%a slieep. 

B stands for 300. >SV*i< i?. ireevutum 
sibi coffitdtmn relimre. And, :iguin, Kt 
2i, trecentnmper se retinerr. vitleinr. But 
with a line aoovey it denotes 3,000. 

Fiir lieean'i^ nufl liemitl (Freucli for 11 ahftPii 
andU tiali, Mc Brcaukk. 

Marked with a It (French), i.e. a poor 
thing. In the Fionch language almost 
all personal defects liegin with the letter 
B ; e.ff, high (squint-eyed), horgne (one- 
eyed), hmm (humpty), boiteux (lame), 

Not to know It from a baUlnloor. To 
lie quite illiterate, not to know oven liis 
letters. Miege tells us that hornbooks 
used to be called battledoors. Hie 
phrase might therefore originally mean 
not to laiow the B of, from, or out of, 
your honibook. But its more gcjiinral 
meaning is *^not able to distinguish oiio 
letter from anotlier.” 

“Ifc JdioweMi not :i U from a l)a( tlfdo<ire.”— 
IfowcU ; JHiifflt/iU JTorvrbH. 

“ Distinpruisli a U from a liattlcooir.”--7><'A,/u'r: 
Onf» Htmtebook. 

IknotvBfrom a IMVsfoot, Similar 
to the proverb, I know a hoM'k from 
abemshaw.” (»SVr Hawk.) Thc'bnirs 
parted hoof somewhat resemblos a B. 

“Tliero wm* metinHM'H wlm Hcarroly Know 11 
from a IiuM'm Imit." Jlrarl.fuhndfn ; Motii'iii 
Chirttlru. 

B« C. Morkt'd With Ji.C, (bad 
character). When a soldier disgraced 
himself by insubordination ho was 
formerly marked with “B. C.” before 
he W'as drummed out of the regiment. 

B. aad S. Brandy and, soda -water. 

B. K. S. The name of “ residence 
given by oflicors in mufti, wdio do not 
wish to give up their addre.ss. The word 
stands for BarraeKS. 

B Flats. Bugs. Tlie pun is ‘*B” 
(tlie initial letter), and **llat/’ from the 
flatness of the obnoxious insect. Also 
called Norfolk Jkowm'ds, from Mr. Bugg, 
who advertised in the 7'inws that he 
should in future change his name into 
“ Norfolk Howard. ’ ’ {itee F Sharp. ) 

B.'a. Four B.’a esmitial for social 
aiuresH. Blood, brains, brass, brads 
(money). (American.) 

Beware of the B,^8y i,e» the British. 
A Carlow dsutioii. 

. Some mysterious initials 
appUed to himself in his diary by 


Arthur Orton, “ tlie Tichborne Claim- 
ant” Supposed to denote “ Baronet of 
British Kmgdom.” 

Baal-Paor or BeVphegor, The iVi<i - 
jnis of tlic Mo'abites and Midiauites. 

Baal The god of celestial 

])laces. 

Baal Shemeali. The Sun-gud. 
Baal Zebonb [Beelzebub], god of 
corruption or of flies, ifke Flies.) 

Balia. Same as (Turkish). Ali- 
baba is “ father Ali.” 

Babaii. The bogie with which 
nurses in Languedoc terrify unruly 
cldldren. 

Babea In tbe Wood. (1) Simple 
trustful folks, never suspicious, and 
easily gulled. 

(2) lusurrectiouary hordes that in- 
fested the mountains of Wicklow and 
the woods of Eiiniscorthy towards tho 
close of tho eighteenth century. {Hce 
Childben.) 

(3) Men in tlie stocks or in the pillory. 
Babes ( J)c\ ties of) , in Home. VATI- 
CAN, or, more correctly, VAGITAN-US 
(^/.v.), the god who caused infants to 
utter their flrst cry. FABULIN-US 
(?•*’•)» god to W'hom Homan parents 
made an olfering when an infant uttered 
its first word, (JUBA {q.r.) , the goddess 
who kept infants quiet in their cols. 
DOMIULI'OA, the goddess who brought 
young children safe homo, and kept 
guard over them when out of their 
parents’ sight. 

Babies in the Eyes. That is, love 
in the expression of tho eyes. Love is 
the little hahe Cupid, aiid hence the 
conceit, originating from the reflection 
of the onlooker in the iiupil of another’s 
eyes. 

In f*nrli «)f hor I wj> cr> Hhil ryes 
Kinili'rli a naked Ihi> [ruind]." 

Lord Snney, 

Rbe rliiim abonl liis neck, pa\e him ten 
Tilled with ins Jneks, looked IiahieH in his 
eye**.” Itrvwood : Lfrve'g Misireas. 

BabeL A perfect BaheL A thorough 
confusion. “A Babel of sounds.” A 
confused uproar, in wdiich nothing can 
bo lieard but hubbub. The allusion ts 
to tho confusion of tongues at Babel. 
(Genesis xi.) 

“God . . . roiiie-4 down I*) nee their city, 

. . . . . . and in den<«ion sets 
1 i\on their toiuoieBa \aHi»iifl spirit, to rare 
Oiiite <au. tlieir imti\ e innviiafre, and liisti^d ' 
Tt> sow a ianulins: nomenf words unkmiwu. 

Fort liw nil a hideous ^ahhle rises loud 
AmoiiK the liuilders ; each to other calls 
Not understood. . . . Thus was the bulldinff left 
ItldiculoiiB, and the work Confusion imnied." 

if i (ton ; Ponulise Lost, xil. 4 S 4 S 9 . 
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Babono. (See Bacbuc.) 

BalMraliL Taiaes-v^Sf petite babeuin; 
laiaeez parlez voire tnirCy qtti est plm aage 
qite votfg. The tale or fable is this : A 
girl one day went to make an offering to 
Venus, and prayed the goddess to give 
her for husdtand a young man on whom 
she had fixed her aft'ections. A young 
fellow happened ut the time to be behind 
the image of Cupid, and hearing the 
petition, replied, ‘*So line a gentleman 
IS not for such as you.’^ The voice 
seemed to proceed from the image, and 
the girl replied, ‘'Hold your tongue, 
you little monkey; let your mother 
speak, for she is wiser than you.*’ 

Baby CbarlOB. So James I. used 
to call his son Charles, afterwards 
Charles I. 

Babylon. The modern BaJnjUm. So 
London is sometimes called, on account 
of its wealth, luxury, and dissipation. 

Babylonian Numbers. Xe Baby^ 
loiiioa tenfcLr%s unmeroe. Do not pry iuto 
futurity by astrological calculations aud 
horoscopes. Do not consult fortune- 
tellers. The Chaldteaus w’ere the most 
noted of astrologers. (JLorucc : Odes^ 
book i. xi. 2.) 

Babylcnisb Captivity. The seventy 
years that the Jews were captives iii 
Babylon. They were made cat)tivcs by 
Nebuchadnezzar, aud released by Cyrus 
(B.C. £>38). 

Babylonlab Garment (A). Baby- 
lonUa restia, a ganiient woven with 
divers colours. viii. 71.) 

** T tliu xiioiU a b'oo'Hy UiiNyloiimli 

K.iniieni."— Jdssiu \ ii. I'l. 

Baca. The Valley of Bica, also 
culled the Valley of Teai-s, translated in 
the New Version *■ the Valley of Weep- 
ing,” apparently a dry sterile valley, 
the type of this earth spoilt by sorrow 
aud sin. “ Blessed is the man . . . 
in whose heart are the ways of them. 
Who passing tlp'ough the valley of Baca 
make it a well . . .’* (rsaliii Ixxxiv. 
G). That man is blessed whosij trust in 
God converts adverse circiinisbiTices into 
proofs of divine lovo. “ Win mi He lovetli 
rie cliasteiieth.” They ‘’go frfmi htreugth 
to strength.” 

lu the mountains of Lebanon is a 
valley called Baca, but it is described as 
fertile aud very delicious. The Valley 
of Lebanon (Joshua xi. 17) i»s eiicoiii- 
passed by mountains, one of which is 
very barren, and abounds in thorns, 
roclEs, and fiiuls but auothec is called 


a terrestrial paradise. Baca means 
“mulberry trees,” but Bekoh moans 
a “plain.” Perowne says Bacah is 
from a Hebrew root which means 
“ weeping.” 


*' Our Buuriea of ciunmon pleasure dry up as we 
jouruey on iliruutfli tlie vale of JJa'ulL..’'-.pAir 
n’uUer Scott : 'J he AutUiaari/. 


Baobno. The Holy Bottle, and also 
the priostess of the Holy Bottle, the 
oracle of Lantern-land consulted l^y 
Patiui'ge on the momentous questiou 
whether or not hq ought to marry. Tlie 
Holy Bottle answered with a click like 
tho noise made by a glass snapping. 
Bacbiic told Panurge the noise meant 
trine (drink), and that was the response, 
tho most direct and positive over given 
by the oracle. Ponurge might iuterpi'et 
it as he liked, the obscurity would 
always save the oracle. 

Bo l’i« <»r tJlilck. (say 1) or nviMuir, 

Ur liotli, for iinglib 1 uiro, oi ciciicr ; 

Moic initlpriiled ibiiii Hiichuc 

iluiu'M lor rii‘, and iail.4 for (iluck. 

J£. L‘. B. 


Baoohanalla. Festivals in honour 
of Bacchus, distinguished for their liceu- 
tiouBucKs and debauchery. Plato says he 
lias sccu tho whole population of Athens 
drunk at tuese festivals. 


Baoobanallaa. Drunken, rollick- 
some, devoted or pertaining to Bacchus 
('/•«’•). 

Bacchant. A person given to habits 
of drinking ; so called from the " bac- 
chants,” or men admitted to the feasts of 
Bacchus. Bacchants woro fillets of ivy. 

Bacchante (2 syl.). A female w'ine- 
bibber; so called from tho “bacchaules,” 
or female iiricstesses of Bacchus. They 
w^ore fillets of ivy. 

Bacchic. A sacred bull which changed 
its colour every hour of the day. 
( Byyptmn hiyiholoyy . ) 

Bacchus \^wuic]. In Roman mytho- 
logy the god of wine. Ho is represented 
us a beautiful youth with black eyes, 
golden lucks, flowing with cgrls aliout 
ins bhoiildors aud filleted with ivy. lu 
jic.'icc bis robe w'as pui')>lc, in war ho 
w^iis covered with a pantlier'.s skin. His 
chariot W'as dr.LW'ii by paiitlierH. 

Tho famous statiir of Bac;chiis in the 
jialace of Borghese (3 syl.) is represented 
with a bunch of grapes in his hand and 
a panther at hi.s feet. Pliny tells us 
that, after his conquest of India, Bacchus 
entered Thebes in a chaiiot drawn by 
elephants. 

V Tho Etruscan Bacchus was called 
Ehar or Xv»ar; the Umbriau Jjemr; the 
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Aflsyxittn Issmi the Greek Dion-yma ; 
the Gujatian Nysam ; tibe Hebrew N%zziz; 
a Gre^ form was lacehuB (from lacks ^ 
a shout) ; the Latin Baechua ; other 
forms of the word are the Norse Eia ; 
the Indian lea; the Persian Yez; the 
Gaulish Hea; the German Hiat ; and 
the Chinese Joa» 


As jollr Bacchus, god of pleasiirn, 

Cliai'med iho wide world with drink and dances, 
And all his tbrnisand airy faiu'ieM, 

Alas ! be quite forgot the while 

His favourite vinos in Lushos* isle.” Parnell, 


Bacchua, in the Luaiad, is the evil 
demon or antagonist of J iipitcr, the lord 
of destiny. As Mars is the guardian 
power of Christianity, Bacchus is the 
guardian power of Mohammedanism. 

Bacv/iun sprang front the thigh of Zem. 
The tale is that Sem'elS asked Zeus to 
appear before her in all his glory, hut 
the foolish request proved her death. 
Zeus saved the child which was prema- 
turely bom by sewing it up iu his thigh 
till it came to matunty. The Arabian 
tradition is that the intant Bacchus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of 
Mount Meros. As **Meros” is Greek 
for a thighy the Greek fable is readily 


iVhat has that to do wHh Baechua / 
i,e, what has that to do with the matter 
iu hondV When Thespis introduced 
recitations iu the vintage songs, tho 
innovation was suffered to pass, so long 
us tho subject of recitation bore on tlio 
exploits of Bacchus ; but wlien, for 
variety sake, ho wuuden'd to other 
subjects, the Greeks pulled him up with 
the exclamation, What has that to do 
with BacibusV (See Hecud.\, Mou- 

TON8.) 

Bacchus a nogv plus d'hunimcs que 
ycptiiue. The ale-house wrecks more 
men than tho ocean. 


A priest of Bacchus. A toper. 

“The jolly old iirleste of naerhus m the ]iai lour 
iimkc their lllmtions of i-lau‘i."-J. a. Le Puna: 
Tlte fftfiue M tlie Vhnrrhjiard, i>. u:i 

A son of Bacchus. A toper. 

BaoooOh. The travelling cripple of 
Imlaud. Generally, a talkative, face- 
tious fellow, prompt ut roiuirtee, and 
not unlike tlio ancient jester. 

Baohelor. A man who lias not 
been marhed. Probably from hamilans^ 
“ a man employed on u grazing- farm ” 
^ow liUtiu, t/a/vu, for vaeeay a cow). 
French, bachelier. baeheletfe (a damsel). 

A Bae}ielor of Arts. The student who 
has passed his examination, but is not 
yet of standing to be a master. For- 
me^ the bachelor w'us the candidate 
for cttiaininatiou. The word used to 


be spelt bachiller ; thus in the ' 
ceedmgs of .the Bi^ivp Councii, voL i. 
p. 72, we read:— “'The king osdered 
that the bachillers should have reason- 
able pay for their trouble.” - ^ 

Froissart styles Bichard II. /e jeme 
damoiael Richart. ‘ The Italian is don* 
zclla. 

Bachelor of Salnmanea ( The ) . Don 
Cherubim. He is placed in different 
situations of life, and is made to asso- 
ciate with all classes of society, (he 
Sage : The Bachelor of Salamanca (a 
novel).) 

Baehelof's Buttons. Several flowers 
are so called. Hed Bachelor^s Buttems, 
the double red campion ; yellow Bach- 
elor’s Buttons, the upright crowfoot 
white Bachelor’s Buttons, the white 
ranunculus and white campion. 

“The Blinllitiido these flowers )ia\c to the 
jagged cloath huttous anciently worne . . . gave 
•H:oa8i(>n . . . tocall tueniBaclieluur's BiittoUd."— 
O'erard: Ilet'bal, 

Or else from a custom still sometimes 
observed by rustics of carrying the 
flower in their pockets to know how 
they stand with their sweethearts. If 
the flower dies, it is a bad omen ; but if 
it does not fade, they may hope for tho 
best. 

To wear havhelor^s buttons. To remain 
a bachelor. (See above.) 

Baobelor’s Fare. Broad and cheese 
aud kisses. 

Baohelor'e Poroli. The north door 
used to be so called. The meuservants 
aud other puor men used to sit on 
benches down the north aisle, and the 
iiiaidscrvauts, with other poor women, 
on the south side. Even when married 
the custom was not discontinued. After 
service the men formed one line and tho 
women another, down which the clergy 
aud gentry passed amidst salutations, 
aud tiie two lines filed off. In some 
country churches these arrangements 
are still observed. 

Baolielor'B Wife ( . I ) • A hypothetical 
wite. A bachelor has only an iiiiagiiiary 
wife. 

*' Uiicbolors' wiM's luid old niHitls' children Ito 
well iimglit."— Pnn'tuUtt. 

Back ('To). To support with money, 
influeuce, or eiioouragemeut : as to 

biwk u friend.*’ A coiiimereial term 
meaning to t ndorae. When a meivliant 
backs or endorses a bill, he guarantees 
its value. 

Fulstaff says to the Prince : — 

“Youiaie not who sees .\our back. Cali yuu 
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uiion Biioh 
[i. 4. 

11 MB ever 
lick tbein.” 
[. p. m 

Back Wd Sdg^ Entirely, heartily, 
tooth and' nail, with might and main. 
The reference is to a wedge driven home 
to split wood. 

“TJicy were workinu hack and edge for me.”— 
Boldretvood: Sobberp under Arnte, cL. ii. 

To hmh andflh A mode of tacking, 
when the tide is with the vessel and the 
widd against it. Metaphorically, to be 
irresolute. 

To hack out. To draw hack from an 
engagement, bargain, etc., becati-so it 
does not seem so plausible os you once 
thought it. Many horses are unwilling 
to go out of a stable head foremost, and 
are backed out. 


that liaokinff of your fiienda ? A plague 

ffiktogr^SwS^ Uimrv rv.. i 

'^Su^ishmen will flgbt now aa we 
they ^ : and there is ample power to In 
^W. iMtertetmt John BripM, cliap. xxxi 


*' Octal iuB liackB out ; liia caution anil roNcne 
come to her reBcue.”— c\ Vtaike: Shakettpeare. 

To hack the field. To bet on all the 
horses bar one. A sporting teim used 
-in betting. 

To hack the saiUt. So to arrange them 
that the ship’s way mav be checked. 

To back up. To uphold, to support. 
As one who stands at your back to 
support you. 

At the back of. Behind, following 
close after. Figure from following a 
leader. 

“ With half the city at Ina hark ' 

Byion: Von Juan. 

To see his bark ; to sec the hark of amj^ 
thing. To get rid of a person or thing ; 
to see it leave. 

Back the oars or hack water is to row 
backwards, that the boat may move the 
reverse of its ordinary direction. 

Qn the back of. Immediately after. 
Figure from soldiers on the march. 

To the back, that is, to the backbone, 
entirely. 

To break the hark of a ilnug. To 
surmount the hardest part. 

Kis hack is up. Ho is angrv, he 
shows that he is annoyed. The allusion 
is to a cat, which sets its bock up when 
attacked by a dog or other animal. 

To get one's back up. To bo irritated 
{ike above) . 

To have his hack at the wall. To act 
on the defensive against odds. One 
beset with foes tries to get his back 
against a wall that he may not be 
attacked by foes behind. 

“He pinnfed bis harkflcaiiiiif a ualLma skiiftil 
arntude uf feiiro. really with liis hrichi glauciiig 
rapier to du liattle with nil t be heavy fierce un- 
armed men, soiq^six or sgacd lu number.”— xra 
(Jaakell: The Poor Clare, lii. 


To set ones back up. {See above.) 

“ Tbat word set my back up.” 

Dame Uiutdle's Letter (1710). 
To turn one's baek on another. To 
Idave, forsake, or negleot him. To leave 
one by going away. 

“ At length we . . . turn oui* 1>ackB on the 
outskirts of civiliBation.”— 2Vt«train ; iroab,ii. lu. 

Behind mu hack. When I was not 
present. Wlien my back was turned. . 

Laid on one's back. Laid up with 
chronic ill-health ; helpless. Figure from 
persons eztremeljr ill. 

'Thrown on his back. Completely 
worsted. A figure taken from wrestlers. 

Backbite (7h). To slander behind 
one's bock. 

“The only thing in which ail iKirties ngreeil was 
tolMickliite the luannger.”— )K. Irvhug: Traoettert 
Buckthorn, p. 103. 

Backbone {The). Tlie main stay. 

“Sober .... pnictical men .... I'oaHtitnte 
the moral liackboue of the conn try,”— iV. J.uoth: 
in Darkest knfiland (Part 1 . ]>. 17). 

To the backbone. Thoroughly, as true 
to the backbone. 

“ A union man, huiI a nationalist to tbe liack- 
hone.”— T. Ituosevelt : T. JJ. Benton, cJiap. \ . p. 

in. 

Backgammon is the Anglo-Saxon bar 
oamen (back gamej ; so c^led because 
the pieces (in certain circumstances) are 
taken up and obliged to go back to enter 
at the table again. 

Background. Thesd in tbe hark^ 
around, ur. made of no consequence. 
Pictures have three distances, called 
grounds : the foreground, where the 
artist is supposed to be : the middle 
ground, whei’e the most salient part of 
the picture is placed ; and the back- 
ground or distance, beyond which the 
eye cannot penetrate. 

Back-hander. A blow on the face 
with the back of the hand. Also one 
who takes hark the decanter in order to 
hand himself another glass before the 
decanter is passed on. 

*' I'll taki' a b.ick-ban«ln , ns CIix o dun’t seoin t.o 
druik.’’— T/iacfctmy ; The Jiemcomea. 

Baek-opeer (To). To cross-examine. 
(Scotch.) 

“Tie has the uit to lay Iho scciiu iu such ;i 
roinuif . . . couuivy tluit uobudy shuuld be 
ablo to iNLCk-siMicr him. — s'ti* IT. Bcuti: Tin- 
Betrothed Clntroilui-iiou). 

Back-otalr Influence. Piivate or 
unrecognised iufiuence. It was cus- 
tomary to build royal palaces with a 
staircase for state visitors, and another 
for those who sought the sovereign upon 
private matters. If any one wanted a 
private interview with royalty, if was 
nighly desirable to conciliate those 
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aT)|>olBt6d to guard the back stairs, as 
tner'ooiild admit or exclude a visitor. 
Once, we coafesa, beneiitb the iMirioi’e eiiwik, 
Frott ^ ciikcked Img the droiipins guineas 

And, jingling ‘down tbe Imck stairs, told the 
craw 

* Old dttu is as great a rogue as you.' ” 

Pope : Epietle to Lord Bathuret^ 35-8. 


Backwardation (Stockbrokei'H^ tenn). 
The sum paid by a 8j)eculatoT on a **bear 
account ” (i.e, a speculation on a fall in 
the price of certain stock), in order 
to postpone the completion of the 
transaction till the next settling day. 
{See CoOTANGO.) 


Backward Blesalng (Muttei'inff a). 
Muttering a curse. To say the Lonl’s 
Prayer ^kwards was to invoke the 
devil. 

Backwater. (1) Water at tlie 
lower end of a millrace to clieck the 
speed of the wheel. (2) A current of 
water from the inland^ which clours off 
the deposit of sand and silt left by the 
action of the soa ; as the Backwater of 
Weymouth. 

Bacon. The Bacon of Theology. Bishop 
Butler, author of the Analogy. (1692- 
1752.) 

Bacon* 8 brazen head. {See Brazen.) 

To baste your bacon. To strike or 
scourge one.' The Saxons were called 
“ h(^ by their Norman lords. Henry 
VIIL spoKC of the common people a.s 
the “ swinish multitude ” ; and Falstaft' 
says to the travellers at Gadshill, On, 
bacons, on!” 7/cwiv/ IV., ii. 2). 
Bacon is the outside ixiiliion of the sides 
of pork, and may be considered gener- 
ally as the part which would receive a 
blow. 

To pare^one^s bacon. To save oneself 
■from injury. 

“ But as lio rose to aivvo Ins bucoii. 

By liat and wig ]io waa foraikon." 

Coomtte: J)t. Suutiix, canto a i. lini' L'4a 

There seems to be another sense iu 
which the term is used -viz. to escajje 
loss ; and in this sense the allusion is to 
the care taken by our forefathers to save 
from the numerous dogs that fretmeuted 
their houses the bacon which was laid up 
for winter store, the loss of which would 
have been a very serious calamity. 

A chaw^baem. A rustic. Till com- 
paratively modem times the only meat 
which rustics had to, eat wus bacon. I 
myself kuow several farm labourers W'ho 
never taste any moat but bacou, except 
on clull^and feast days. 

felch a Jiiteh of bacon fmn 
Thtmaaib, i.e. ho is so amiable and good- 
tempered ho will never quarrel with his 


wife. The allusion is to a custom fodnded 
by Juga, a noble lady, in 1111, and 
restor^ by Bobert de Fitzwalter in 
1244; which was, that ‘*any person 
from any part of England going to 
punmow, in Essex, and humbly kneel- 
ing on two stones at the church door, 
may claim a gammon of bacou, if he 
can swear that for twelve months and a 
day he has never had a household brawl 
or wished himself unmarried.^' 

Baoo'nlaa Philosophy. A system 
of philos^hy based ou prin^les laid 
down by Francis Bacon, Ix)rd Ver'ulam, 
in the 2nd book of his A^opfm 09''ya- 
nim. It is also called inductive philo 
Sophy. 

Baconian Theory. The theory that 
Lord Bacon wrote the plays attributed 
to Sliakespcare. 

Bao trlan Sage. Zoroaster, a native 
of Bactria (Balkh), about 500 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Bad. Charles le mauvais. Charles II. 
of Navarre (1332- 1387). 

He is gone to the bred. Has become a 
ruined man, or a depraved character. 
He has gone amongst bad people, iu bad 
ways, or to bad ciivumstanccs. 

To the bad. On the wrong side of the 
account ; iu arrears. 

Blood. Yindictiveuess, ill- 

fcoliiig. 

“ If l-Ueri* is nn> l>acl blood in the fellow he will 
be sure to show it.”— Brother JonatluDi. 

To tnake bad blood, to stir up bad blood. 
To create or renew ill-feeling and a vin- 
dictive spirit. 

Bad Books. Yon are in my bad 
books. Under disgrace. Also In my 
black books. {See under Black Books.) 

Bad Debts. Debts not likely to be 
paid. 

Bad Form, not eomme il faut. Not 
in good taste. 

Bad Lot {A). A person of bad moral 
character, or one commercially unsound. 
Also a commercial project or stock of 
worthless value. The allusion is to 
uiictiouccriug slang, meaning a lot which 
no one will bid for. ISo an ineiheient 
soldier is called one of the Queen’s bad . 
bargains. 

Bad Shot {A), A wrong guess. A 
s|)ortiiig phrase ; a had shot is oue which 
does not bring down the bird shot at, 
ono that misses the mt'irk. 

Badand. A booby. C^est nn franc 
hadand. he is , a regular booby. Le 
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badaud de Paiis, a French cockney. 
From the Italian, badare^ to gaze in the 
air, to fitai'e about one. 

Badge of Poverty. In former 
' times those who received parish relief 
had to wear a badge. It was the letter 
P, with the initial of the parish to which 
they belonged, in red. or blue cloth, on 
the sliouldcr of the right sleeve. (Seif 
Dwoub.) 

Badgo-moa. Alms-bouse men; so 
called because they weai* some special 
dress, or other badge, to indicate that 
they belong to a pamcular foundation. 
He quits tbe gay and rich, the young and free, 
Among the Uadge-meu with a liadge to he.” 

Crabbe: Borutvgh. 

Badger (A), A licensed huckster, 
who was obliged to wear a badge. 
By 5 Eliz., c. 12, it was enacted that 
** Badgers were to bo licensed auuually, 
under a penalty of £5.” 

"Under Dec. 17, 1S05, we road of ‘(Vrtaiii 
liersons uiioii Iluiiihor side who ...)>> great 
quantities of corn, two of wIkjiii were authorised 
tiadgers.’ "State Papers {Dovwstic Senes). 

Ba^er (To). To toaso or annoy by 
superior numbers. lu allusion to the 
ancient custom of badger-baiting. A 
badger was kennelled in a tub, whero 
doffs were set upon him to worry him 
out. When dragged from his liib the 
poor Ixiast was allowed to retire to it till 
he recovered from the attack. This 
process was repeated several times. 

Badaer. It is a vulgar enur that life 
legs of a badgei are shorter on one side' 
than oil the other. 

"I think that Titus Oatos was as uni*\Pii as a 
badgei',”-- Lord MiirauUti/. 

Drawing a badger is drawiug him out 
of his tub by means of dogs. 

Badinage. Playful raillery, banter 
(French), from the verb AwAwer, to joke 
or jest. Tlie noun badlne means a 
switch, and in France they catch wild 
ducks by covering a boat with switches, 
in which the ducks seek protection. A 
person quizzed is like these wild ducks. 

Badlngnet. A nickname given to 
Napoleon III. It ivas the name of the 
workman whose clothes he wore when ho 
contrived to escape from tlie fort of 
Hun, in 1846. 

“ If Biidingiiet and Blamarck have a row to- 

S ther lot them settle it botwwu them with their 
ts, Instead of tnmhling liundredt of thousands 
of men who . . . have no wish to flght.”--aro/a ; 
The Down/alls chap. ii. (IMKi). 

Badingnenz. The party of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. The party of 
the Empress were called Montijoyeux” 
and ** Montijocrisses,” from Montijo in 


Spain. She was the second daughter of 
the Count of Montijo. 

Badminton is pro]>erly a ^*copas 
cup,” made of claret spiced and sweet- 
ened, a favourite with the Duke of 
Beaufori of Badminton. As the duke 
used, to be a groat patron of the prize 
ring, Badminton was used as equivalent 
to claret as the synonym of bloorl. 

Also a game similar to lawn tennis, 
onl/ played witli shuttlecocks instead of 
balls. 

Baffle. To craso the cogniaauce of 
a recreant knight. To degrade a knight 
from his rank. To bo knocked about by 
the winds. 

I “ I am disgrarpd, impoached, and liafflud here.’* 
ShaLvapntre : Richard II., act i. 1. 

Bag. Bag ami Baggage^ as *‘Got 
away with you, liag aud liaggage,” i.r. 
get away, and oaivy with you all your 
belongings. The bag or sack is the 
pouch in which a soldier packs his few 
articles when he moves from jiloce to 
place. Baggage is a contemptuous term 
for a woman, either because soldiers 
send their wives in the baggage wagons, 
or from the Italian bagaeeta (a harlot), 
French bttgam\ Spuiisli bagnzoy Persian, 
baga. 

Bag and baggage In 1876 Mr. 

OJadstouc, spoiikii^ on the Eastcmi 
question, said, “Let the Turks now 
carry away their abuscjs in the only 
possible intunicr, namely, by rarr3’ing 
away ill emsel VOS. . . . One and all, 
and baggage., sliall, 1 hope, clear out 
from the proviiKJc they have desolated 
and profaned.” This was termed by 
tim Conservatives Hie bag and baggage 
}>olicy. 

A bag of bonca. Very emaciated ; 
geiicrsilly “ A mere bag of bones.” 

A hag of game. A largo battue. 
From the custom of carrying game 
homo in “ bags.” 

A hag of (rteks or A whole bag of 
tricks. Numerous expedients. In’ al- 
lusion to tlie fable of the Fox and the 
Cat. The fox was commiserating the 
cat because she hod only one shift mthe 
case of danger, while he had a thousand 
tricks to evade it. Being set upon by 
a pock of liounds, the fox was soon 
caught, while puss ran up a tree and 
was quite secure. 

A good hag. A large catch of game, 
fish, or other animals sought after by 
sportsineu. 

Got the bag. Got his dismissal. (See 
SACi.) 

The ' bottom of the bag. The lost 
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expedient, luiving emptied every other 
one Qut of hie bag. 

To imply the bag. To fell the whole 
matter and conceal nothing. (French, 
vider U eac^ to expose all to view.) 

To let the cat out of the bag. (Sed 
under Cat.) 

Bag {To). To steal, nr slip iiitu oue*^ 
bag, as a poacher or pilferer who slyly 
slips into his bag vrhat he has con- 
trived to purloin. 

Bags. A slang word for trousers, 
which are the bags of the body. When 
the pattern waa very staring and ‘ * loud,’ ’ 
they once were called hoivTmy-hags. 

Bag-man {A). A commercial tra- 
veller, who carries a bag with specimens 
to show to those whose custom he 
solicits. In former times commercial 
travellers used to ride a horse vrith 
saddle-bags sometimes so large as almost 
to conceal tlie rider. 

Bag o' Nalla Some hundreds of 
years ago there stood in the Tyburn 
Jload, Oxford Street, a public-house 
called 7he Jiaeehanala : the sign was 
Pan and the Satyrs. The jolly god, 
with his cloven hoof and his horns, was 
called “ Tlie devil ; ” and the word Bac- 
chanals soon got con*upted into ** Bag o’ 
Nails.” The Devil and the ling o' uS'aifs 
is a sign not uiicominou even now in 
the midland counties. 

Baga do Soorotls. liecords in the 
Becord Office of trials for high treason 
and other Sttite offences from the reign of 
Edward IV. to the close of tlie reign of 
George III. Tliese records contain the 
proceedings in the trials of Anne Boleyn, 

Sir Walter Baleigh, Guy Fawkes, the 
regicide^ and of the risings of 171o and 
1745. (Baga ~ Bag.) 

BagateUe (^). A tnfle ; a thing of 
no consideration. *'Oh! nothing. A 
mere bagatelle.” In French, “i/ 
penae tout son argent en bagatelles ” 
means, he squanders his money' on tmsh. 

“ Jl ne s'amuse qu'd des bagatelles." he 
finds no pleasure except in fiivolitie-sl 
Bagatelle ! as an exclamation, means 
Nonsense ! as dites qu'il me ftr:i 

un proces. Bagatelle ! ” (fiddlesticks !) 

“ He considered his wife a iMitfatellc, to be shut 
up uc pleasure" p-*- ** “"’Hy at 

pJeasuiV].— Depmwd Husband. 

^ Baguette d’Armide {La). The 
sorcerer’s wand. Armida is a sorceress 
in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Ba- 
guette i8« rod or wand. 

BaHagnia, Bohemia ; Batialgnoae, 
Bohemians. (1330.) 


Balir Gelet {A). A banshee or grey- 
spectre. 

“Know then rsHid Eveline) It [the BahrOeist] 
is a siHsetre, usually the image of tlie dejsircea 
}iersoij, who, either for wrong suffered, sustaiued 
I dunnir life, or through treasure bidden, . . . 

haunts the spot from time to time, becomes faml* 
1 liar to those who tlwell there, and rak-s an 
iiuei‘e>f. Ill their late." — Sn- If. Ihc Bo~ 

trotlif'd. ehap. l.». 

Bail (French, hail/er). To deliver up. 

Common bail or bail bc/ow. A bail 
given to the shoriif, after arresting a 
person, to guarantee that the defencuiut 
will appear in court at any day and time 
the couii demands. 

Special bail or bad ahove^ consists of 
, persons who undertake to satisfy all 
I claims made on the defendant, and to 
guarantee his rendering himself up to 
justice when required. 

Bail, Leg-Bail.) 

To hail up. To disarm before robbing, 
to force to throw up the arms. (Austra- 
lian.) 

Bailey. The space enclosed within 
the external walls of a castle, not 
including the ** Keep.” The entrance 
was over a drawbridge, and through tlie 
embattled gate (Middle-age Latin balhim 
or ballium^ a coiTuption of vallum ^ a 
rampart). 

When there were two courts to a 
castlo, tliey were (listinguished as the 
outer and inner bailey (rampart). Sub- 
sequently the word included the court 
and all its buildings; and ivhen the 
court w^as abolished, the term was 
attached to tlie castle, as the Old Bailey 
(London) and the Bailey (Oxford). 

Bailiff. At Constantinople, the p^- 
Bon who had charge of the imperial 
children used to be called the bajnlus, 
from baiosy a child. The woi'd was sub- 
sequently attached to the Venetian con- 
sul at Constantinople, and the Venetittiv 
ambassador was called the balio, a word 
afterwards extended to any superinten- 
dent or magistrate. In France the bailli 
was a Buperiiiteiidcnt of the royal do- 
mains and commander of the troops. In 
time, any supeiintendent of even a 
private estate was so called, whence our 
farmer's bailiff’. The sherlii is the king’s 
’bailiff— a title now applied almost ex- 
clusively to Ills deputies or officers. {See 
Bumbailiff. ) 

Ballleiir. Vn bon bdilleur en fait 
hdiller deux (French). Yawning is catch- 
ing. 

BallUf {Herru). Mine host in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. When the 
poet began the second **Fit” of the 
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Itime of Sir Thopas^ Kerry Baillif 
interrupts him vriUi unmitigated con- 
tempt: — 

** * No mor of thin, for Goddea dignitie ! ' 

Uiiod fiur host. * for tliou iiiakest me 

So very . . . that 

Mine eer^a akeu for thy nasty speecbc.’ ” 
verso 14327. 

Bain BCarle. A saucepan containing 
hot water into which a smaller sauce- 
pan is plunged, either to keep it hot, or 
that it may boil without burning. A 
glue pot is a good example. Mous. 
Bouillet says, ** A itisi appeU du notn de 
Vinvmtmr'* (Balneum Marias). But 
derivations 2 ?om proper names require 
authentication. 

Bairnm (3 syl.). The name mven to 
two movable Moslem feasts. first, 
which begins on the firet day of the 
moon which follows that of Immadaii, 
and lasts three days, is a kind of Paschal 
feast. The second, seventy days later, 
lasts four daj's, and is not unlike the 
Jewish Feast of Tabeniucles. 

V As the Mohammedan year is a lunar 
one, in 33 years these feasts will have 
occun'ed at all the four seasons. 

Baisser. 11 semhk qif'il a qtCa hc 
haiitiifr et m prendre (French). One 
would think he has only to pick and choose. 
Said of a person who fanoics that fortune 
will fall into liis lap, without his stir- 
ring. Literally., “to stoop down aiul 
pick uji what he wants.” 

Balt. Food to entice or allure, as 
halt for Ji»h. Bait for travellers is a 
“feed” by way of refreshment taken 
m pnsmnU (Anglo-Saxon, htHun, to 
bait or feed.) 

Bajaderes. Indian dariciug girls. 
A coiriiptiou of the PortugueHC hmla- 
drira, whence haVadera^ ha jade re. 

BajnlUB. A pedagogue. A Grand 
Bajulus, a “ big ” pedagogue. In the 
Greek court, the preceptor of the Em- 
peror was c^led the (irancl Bujultis. 
Originally “ porter.” {if. Bailiff.) 

Bajura. Maliomet’s standard. 

Baked. Half-baked. Imbecile, of 
weak mind. The metaphor fix>m half- 
baked food. 

Baked Meat means meat-pie. “The 
funeral baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth the marriage table ” {Hamlet ) ; i.e. 
the hot meat- pies (venison pasties) served 
at the funeral and not eaten, were served 
cold at the marriage banquet. 

Baker {The). Louis XVI. was called . 
“the Baker,” the queen was called | 


“ the baker’s wife ” (or La liQulanffhe)^ 
and the dauphin the “ shop boy ; be- 
cause a heavy trade in com was canned 
on at Versailles, and consequently very 
little was brought to Paris. 

*'Tho return of the Imkcr, big anti tlie 
abuii-boy to Paria latter tbe kiug was hromnit 
from Vermiilles] bad n<ii liad tbe expeoiod effect. 
Flour iiiul bread were still aoarcc.''— A. Dviim^: 
Tile Counteea de CiMrny^ rbap. i.x. 

Baker’s Dozen. Thirteen for twelve. 
When a heavy penalty was inflicted for 
short weight, bakers used to give a 
surplus number of loaves, called the 
inbread^ to avoid all risk of incumng 
the flue. The IStli was the “ vantage 
loaf.” 

Mr. Biley {Liber Albite) tells us that 
the 13th loaf was “the extent of the 
profit allowed to retail dealers,” and 
therefore the vantatfe loaf means, the 
loaf allowed for pi'oflt. 

To ffire one a haler'^ e dozen ^ in slang 
phraseology, is to give him a sound 
drubbing — i,e. all ho deserves and one 
stroke morc. 

Baker's Knee {A). A knop-knee, 
or knee hent inwards, from cairying the 
heavy bmnd-basket on the right ami. 

Bakshish. A Persian word for a 
gratuity. These gifts are insolently de- 
manded by all sorts of officials in Turkey, 
£gyj)t, and Asia Minor, more as a claim 
than a gratuit}'. 

Bal. Donnerlehald qnelqid an (French). 
To make one dance for it ; to abuse one. 
In several games played witli a ball, the 
person who csatches the ball or to whom 
the bull is given, is put to an immense 
amount of labour. Thus, in Hurling, 
tlic peraon who holds the ball has one of 
the labouTB of Hercules to pass through. 
His opponent tries to lay nold of him, 
and the hurler makes his-way over hills, 
dales, licdges, a.iul ditches, through 
bushes, briars, mire, plashes, and even 
rivers. Sometimes twenty or thirty per- 
sons lie tugging together in the water, 
scrambling and scratehing for the boll. 
{See Strutt, Sports and Fastimes, section 
xii.) (Sec Ball.) 

The Earl of Huntingdon, 
one of the rebels in Monmouth's army. 

•* Anil, tberefure, in rbe iiiunt* of diilocHi, Jic 

Tbi> well-bung BalHiuii.” 

Drydvn: Absalom and Acsitoplifl, 1473-4. 

Balaam. A “ citizen of sober fojne,” 
who lived hard by the Mounmebt of 
Loudon; “he was a plain, good man; 
religious, punctual, and frugal,” his 
week-day meal being only “ one solid 
dish.” He grew rich ; got knighted ; 
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seldom went to diurch ; became a cour- 
tier ; ‘ * took a bribe from France ; ” wa« 
hanged for treason, and all his goods 
were confiscated to the State. (St>e 
Diamond Pitt.) It was Tiionias Pitt, 
gmndiather ot the Earl of Chatham, 
who suggested to Pope this sketch. 
[finte : Moral Ep. iii.) 

Balaam. Matter kept in tyi)e for Ril- 
ing up odd spaces in ^riodicais. These 
are generally refuse bits— the words of 
an oaf, who talks like ** Balaam’s ass.” 
(Numb. xzii. 30.) (American.) 

Balaam Basket or Box (A). An 
ass’s pannier. In printer’s slang of 
America, it is the place whci‘o rejected 
articles ara dejiositod. (6V^ Baulam.) 

Balaflre, \the ganhed]. Henri, sou 
of FronffOis, second Duke of Guise. In 
the Battle of Dormans he received a 
sword-cut which left a frightful scar on 
his face. (1 A50- 1588). So Liidovic Lesly, 
an old archer of the Scottish Guards, 
is called, in Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin 
Burward. 


Bonner trots tours de halai 

2 ar la chemime (French) . To be a witch. 

iterally, to run your brush three times 
up the cliimuey. According to an 
ancient superstition, all witches had to 
pass their brooms on wliich they rode 
three times up the chiiimey bctwcon one 
Sabbath and the following. 

iu the second pari of Absa- 
lom mid Achitoj)kely a satire by Drydeu 
and Tate, is meant for Dr. Burnet, 
author of BimteVs (hen Time. 


BalAm the ox, and the fish Nun, are 
the food of Muliomet’s paradise; the 
mere IoIkss of the livers of these aniinuls 
will suffice for 70,000 saints. {At Koran.) 

Balan. Bravest and strongest of the 
giant race. Vasco de Loheiru, in AniadiH 
of (raid. Also, Emir of the Saracens, 
and fatlior of Ferunibras or Fierubras 

Balance {The^. Libra,” the 7th 
sign of the zodiac, which contains the 
autumnal equinox. According to fable 
it is Astrsa, who, in the iron age. re- 
turned from earih to heaven. Virgil, to 
praise the equity of Augustus, promises 
mm a future residence in this sign. 

V According to Persian mythology, 
at the last day there will be a huge 
balance big as tiie vault of heaven. 
The scale pans will bo called that 
of ligkt and that of darkness. In the 
formev all good will be placed, iu the 
latter all evil. And each individual will 


receive an award according to the judg- 
ment of the balance. 

Balance. He has a good balance at 
his bankers. His credit side shows a 
large balance in his favour. 

Balance of pmver. The States of 
Europe being so balanced that no one 
nation shall have such a preponderance 
as to endanger the independence of 
another. 

Balance of trade. The money-value 
diffinenco between tho exports and ini- 
2K)rts of a nation. 

To balance an account. To add up the 
debit and credit sides, and subtract the 
less of the two from the greater. The 
remainder is called tho balance. 

'To strike a balance. To cuilculate the 
exact difference, if any, between tho 
debit and credit side of an account. 

Balayer. Chaenn doit hahiyer decant 
sapor te (French), ” Letcvei-yone con*ect 
'his own faults.*” The allusion is to a 
custom, nearly olxsoleto iu large ^owns, 
hut common still in London and iu 
villages, for eacli liousewife to sweep 
Olid keep clean the 2)avemont before her 
own dwelling. 

Balclutha (fThe tower of), iu Ossioii, 
is Dim-deo, where Dun means a tower. 
Those circular buildings so common iu 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the 
Hebrides, and all the north of Scotland, 
are duns. Deo i.s a corruption of Tag, 
the river on which the city is built ; iu 
Latin, Tno-dunum. 

Bald, (lharles le (Jhanre. Charles I., 
sou of Louis Ic Bebonnairc (823, 810- 
877). 

Baldacbln. Tlie <biis or cano])y 
under which, in Komau Catholic pro- 
cessions, tlie Holy Sacrament is carried 
(Italian, haldacchino, so-called from 
Baldacco (Itiiliau for Bagdad), where 
the cloth was made). Also the canopy 
above an altar. 

Baldaasa’re. Chief of the monastery 
of St. Jacopo di Compostella. (/>oni- 
zettda opera La Favorita.) 

Balder, the god of peace, second son 
of Odin and Frigga. He was killed by 
the blind war-godlloder, at the instiga- 
tion of Loki, but restored to life at the 
general request of the gods. {(Scan- 
dinaHan -mythology,) 

N.B. — Sydney Dobell {born 1824) has 
a poem entitl<m Balder, published iu 
1854. 

BaUU'r is the sun nr daylifslit whirli is killed hy 
the hlinil->rod at the iustivatiuii of L(»lci or dark- 
ness, l)ut IB restored co life the next day. 
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BaldeK^a abode was Broadblink {vast 
splendour). 

Balderdash. Bibaldiy, jargon. 
(Danish balder, tattle, clutter.) 

Baldwin. ^The youngest and come- 
liest of Charlemagne's paladins ; and the 
nephew of Sir Boland. 

Jialdivin (in Delivered). 

The restless and ambitious Duke of Bo- 
logna, leader of 1/200 horse in the allied 
Gtiristiau army. He was Godfrey’s bro- 
ther ; not so tall, but very like liiin. 

Baldwin, the uiss (in the tale of Itei/~ 
nail'd the Fox), In the third part of the 
Beast-epic he is colled “ Dr. Baldwin.” 
(Old German, bold friend.) 

Bale. JFhett bale is highest, hoot is 
nighest. When thin^ have come to the 
worst they must uce& mend. 

Balearioa Tomsenta. Here tor- 
menta means instruments for throwing 
stones. Coisar ifidllie IFar, iv. 25) says : 
” Fundis, tor mentis, sagittis hosies pro- 
pellere. * ’ The inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands wore noted slingers, and indeed 
owe their name to tliis skill. (Greek, 
hallo, to cast or hurl.) Froiiounce Bal- 
e-ari-ca. 

Balfour of Burley. Leader of the 
Covenanters in Scott’s Old Mortality, a 
novel (1816). 

Ba llon. {See Hobse.) 

Ballsar'da or Ttalisardo. Koge'ro’s 
sword,, made by a scjrreress, .and cuj>a>)le 
of cutting through enchanted 8ubstjuice.s. 

“ With UllllfKinlll'ri Mlll7ht<'Al hlow 
Nor helm, nor Klneld, nor niiiuds nnild axiiii. 

Nor st-rtmt'l.v-teniiiereil nhile, nor fxxMtcd iii:iil " 
AriOHto Oilfindu Ftiriotut, hook wiii. 

Ballatra'ria. Nan’ow apertures in 
the form of a cross in the walls of an- 
cient castles, through which cross- bow- 
men discharged their arrow.s. 

BaliverM (in Orlando Fttrioso). The 
basest knight in the Saracen army. 


Balk means the high ridge between 
furrows (Anglo-Saxon balea, a beam, a 
ridge) ; hence a rising ground. 

3 balk of timber is a beam running 
across the ceiling, etc. , like a ridge. As 
the balk is the port not cut by the 
plough, therefore “to balk ” means to 
leave untouched, or to disappoint. 

7b make a balk. To miss a part of 
the field in ploughing. Hence to xlis- 
appoint. to withhold deceitfully. 

2b make a balk of good grmnd. To 
throw away a good ebimee. 


Batker. One who from an eminence 
lialka or directs iishemieu where slmals 
of lierrings have gathered together. 
(Anglo-Saxon, beele-an, to shout.) 

Balkls. The Queen of Sheba or Saba, 
who visited Solomon. {At Koran, c. ii.) 

BalL To strike the hall nndvr the 
lin*>. To fail in one's object. The al- 
lusion is to the game of tennis, in which a 
line is stx'etched in the middle of the 
court, and the players standing on each 
side have, witli their rackets, to knock 
it alternately over the line. 

“Thou Iiiixi {)iri(*ken tho Imll iiiidcr the line."— 
John UeywoodFs Wwka (Louilon, l.iWi), 

7b take the ball before the hound. To 
anticipate an opportunity.; to lie over- 
hasty. A metaphor from cricket, as 
when a batsman runs up to meet tlio 
liall at full pitch, before it bounds. 
Balle.) 

Ball of Fortune {A). One tasse<l. 
like a ball, from pillar to post ; one who 
has experienced many vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

“ nr4)wii hnd hocM) from Infancy a hall for fortune 
to MiMini nr Walter Seolt: due Manoerntif. 

chnp. \ \i. 

The ball is with you. It is your twii 
now. 

7b have the ball at your feet. To have 
a thing in one's power.' A metaphor 
from foot-ball. 

•* We liMxe the hall nt. xmr feet ; niid, if rlie 
Koxeiniiient will iilhiw ir . . . we ctiii now rrimii 
4»ut I he rebel Iloii." — f.nr(l Ancktnud. 

To keep the hall a~rulliuy. To eon- 
tiiiue without intermission. To keep 
the fun .alive; to keep the matter going. 
A metaphor from the game of bandy, 
or la jeu de la cross, 

“ ir IS IMiHmn Hint keepH the hall rolling? [ilie 
Servian ami Jhilirarian Wnr, IkhA, friiiieiii.etl innl 
imetiuraved h) ItiHHi.’in a^'ents].'' -• A'm'i<;;ay>rr 
IMirttgraph, iKK'i. 

To keep the hall up. Not to let con- 
versation or fun flag ; to keep the thing 
going. A metaplior taken from .several 
games played witli balls. 

“ 1 put in a wurd now and then to keep the hall 

To open the ball. To lead off the first 
dance at a bull. (Italian, hallaro, to 
dance.) 

The three golden halls. The 
emblem of St. Nicholas, w'ho is saidito 
have given three purses of gold to three 
virgin sisters to enable them to maiTy. 

As the cognisance of the Medici family, 
they probably represent three golden pills 
— a punning device on tlie name. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is from the 
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Lombard family (the first great moue}*- 
lenders in Eugkmd) that the sign has 
'been appropriated by pawnbrokers. (See 
MnoBiiLO for another account.) 

Ballad means, strictly, a song to 
dance-music, or a song sung wliilo 
dancing. (Italian, ha Hare, to dance, 
baltata, our ballad, ballet [ 7 .<\]). 

Ballads. me make the ballads^ 

and u'ha if til matj make the latve/^ 
iUidrew Fletcher <jf Saltouu, in .Scot- 
land, wrote to the Marquis of Montrose, 
“I knew a very wise man of Sii* 
Christopher Musgrave’s sentiment. He 
believed, if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the law's ” (1703). 

BaUambapgJan (The Straits of), A 
sailor’s joke for a place where he may 
lay any wonderful adventure. These 
straits, he will tell us, are so narrow 
that a shi]) cannot pass through without 
jamming the tails of the monkeys which 
haunt the t^ees on each side of the 
strait ; or any other rigmarole which his 
fancy may conjure up at the moment. 

Ballast. A man of no ha/last. Not 
steady; not to he depended on. Un- 
steady as a ship without ballast. A 
similar phrase is, “The iiuui wants 
ballast,” 

Balle. Vreudro la hnlle aa bond 
(Freiicli). Strike while the iron is liot ; 
make hay while the sun shines. The 
allusion is to certain games at ball, 
which must be struck at the moment of 
the re1)ouiid. 

Jlenrof/cr la halle a qHehpf an (French). 
To i)ay one olY in his own coin. Liter- 
ally, to strike back the ball to the 
sender. 

Ballendino (Don Antonio'). Intended 
for Anthony Muuda}', the dramatist. 
(Ben Jouson, The a comedy.) 

Ballet (proiiouiK'e Iml-lay). A 
theatrical representation (^f some adven- 
ture or intrigue by pantomiine and 
dancing. Balta/arl'iii, director of music 
to Catheriuo de* Medici, was the in- 
ventor of modem ballets. 

BalUol College, Oxford, founded in 
1263, by John de Baliol, Knight (fatlier 
of Baliol, King of Scotland). 

Balloon (A pilot). Metaphorically, 
a feel^^'sent to ascertain public opinion. 

‘‘The ptTot ItHllnnn seuC from .... has shown 
[ihu seniter] the Ulrectlon of the wuul, and he 
now trims his saiis a<*ourdini{l>.'’ — Acttspoper 
paragraph^ January, ISHS. 


Balloon Post. During the siege of 
Paris, in 1871, fifty-four balloon posts 
were dispatched, carrying two-und-a- 
half milhon letters, wc^hmg ten tons. 

Balm (French, hawn^. Contraction 
of balsam (Q,t\), The BSlm of Gilead 
=r the balsam of Gilead. 

Js there no balm in Gilead ? Is there 
no remedy, no consolation, not even in 
religion V 

Balmawhapple. A stupid,, obstinate 
Scottish laii‘d in Scott’s JFaverley, a 
novel (1805). 

Balm6iino (Lord) was beheaded, 
hut tlio executioner at the first stroke 
cut only half through the neck, and (we 
are told) his lordship turned round and 
grinned at the bungler. 

Balmung or Gram, The sword of 
Siegfried, forged by Wielaiid, the Yiilcaii 
of the ScancTinaviana. Wicland, in a 
trial of merit, clove Amlllas, a brother 
smith, through steel helmet and aimour, 
down to the waist ; but the cut was so 
fine that Amilios W'os uot even aware 
that he was Avounded till ho attempted 
to move, wlicn he fell into tw^o pieces. 
( Seandutai'ian mijtholoyy . ) 

Balmy. ” I am going to the balmy ” 
— i,e, to “Balmy sleep; ” one of Dick 
Swiveller’s pet phrases. (JHvkens : Old 
(Utrwsily Shop,) 

Balmy-atick (To put on the). In 
juisou slang means to feign insanity : 
and tlie “ Balmy Ward ” is the prison 
ward in which the insane, real or feigned, 
arc confined. 

Balnlbar'lil. A land occupied by 
projcctoi-s. (Sicift : Gullivers Travels.) 

Baltha'zar. One of the kings of 
Cologne— t.^*. the three Magi, who came 
from the East to pay reverence to the 
infant Jesus. The tw'o other magi were 
Melcliior and Gasper. 

Baltic. The Mediterranean of the 
north (Swedish, bait ; Danish, beelle ; 
Latin, balteas ; English, belt), the sea of 
the “ Belts.” 

Balwhldder (The Her. Micah), A 
Scotch Presbyterian minister, full of 
fossilised national prejudices, but both 
kiud-hearted and sincere. ( Galt : Annals 
of the Tarish, a novel (1821).) 

Bambl'no. A picture or image of 
the infant Jesus, sw'addlod (Italian, 
hamln'no, a little boy). The most cele- 
brated is that in the church of Sta. 
Maria, in the Ara Coeli of Borne. 
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Bamboe'elades (4 syl.). Pictures 
of grotesque spenes iu low life, such as 
coun^ wakes, penny weddinn, and so 
on. llhey are so called from the Italian 
word bamboccio (a cripple), a nickname 
given to Pieter van Laer, the first Dutch 
painter of such scenes, distinguished in 
Itomc. 

Bamboo’oio or Bamboche, ( See 
Michael- A xGiixo ni:s Baiiiboche£!.) 

Bamlioo’sle. To cheat by cunning, 
or daze with tricks. 

“The third reflnemeut ohaorvaMe in the letter 
T send you, consiBtB of the choice of certain 
words invented iiy some pretty fellows, such as 
banter, Inimboozle . . . and kidney . . . some of 
which are now struggling for the vogue, and 
others are in possession of Tht Tutler 

(Sept. SH, 17101, 

To bamboozle into (doing something). 
To induce by trickery. 

To bamboozle one out of something. To 
get something by trickery. 

Bampton Lectures. Founded by 
the Itev. John Bampton, canon of Salis- 
bury. He left an estate to the university 
of Oxford, to pay for eight divinity lec- 
tures on jnven subjects, to be preaclied 
at Great St. Mary’s, and printed after- 
wards, 

BflA. A proclamation of outlawry ; 
a denunciation by the church ;Anglo- 
Saxon, ge-ban, a proclamation; verb, 
ge^bannan). 

Marriage bans. (<SVr Banks.) 

'To ban is to make a proclamation of 
outlawry. To banish is to proclaim a 
man an exile. {See Bandit.) 

Lever le ban et Varrxerc ban (French). 
To levy the ban was to call the king’s 
vassals to active service; to levy the 
arriere ban was to levy the vassals of a 
suzerain or under-lord. 

“ Le mot ban, qui Bigmfle liannioiv, He dmuiit de 
]'ni>l>el fait par le neigneur n hcs miswiux iioiir Urn 
convoquer eiiitis son cteiidiird. On diHtinguiut Ic 
ban compose dcs \nssaux iiiiin^dmiB, <iiii etnient 
coiivoqueB i>ar lo loi liiiiiieiiie, et \antt're (uni, 
roinpose dca xaBsiix coummiik-s ^nir leurs 
suzerains."— PoutUet : Dtctiuvmmrn iVlIixtmrc, etc. 

Baiiaglier. {See under Heats.) 

Ban'at. A territoiy under a ban 
(lord), from the lllyiican word bojaUf a 
lord. The Turks gave this title to the 
lords of frontier provinces— «’.y. the 
Bauat of Croatia, which now fonns poi't 
of the kingdom of Hungary. 

Bantmry. A Banhury-man—i.e. a 
Puritan {Bm Jonson) ; a bigot. From the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II, 
Banbury was noted for its number of 
Puritans and its religious **zeal.” 

As thin as Banbury cheese. In Jack 
JbruAvCs Entertainment we read, ** You 


are like a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paring and Bardolph compares Sleuder 
to Baubuiy cheese {Merry fTireSf i. 1), 
The Banbuiy cheese is a ricli milk 
cheese about an inch iu thickness. 

Banoo. Sittings in Banco. Sittings 
of the Superior Court of Common Law 
in its own bencl^ or court, and not in 
circuit, as a judge of Xisi Trias (<-/.<'.). 
(Bancis Italian for “ bench or “seat 
of justice.’*) 

So much banco — i.e. so much liaiik 
money, as distinguished from current 
coin. At Hamburg, etc., currency is in- 
ferior to “ bank money.” (Not money 
iu the bank, but the fictitious value set 
on cash by bankers.) 

Banous Regliia. The king’s or 
queen’s bench, liancus Cammtmts^ tlie 
oeneh of common pleas. 

Bandan'a or Bandanna. A pocket- 
handkerchief. It is an Indian word, 
properly applied to silk goods, hut now 
restricted to cotton handkerchiefs having 
a dtu'k gi'ound of Turkey rod or blue, 
with little w’hite or yellow spots. (Hin- 
dO, bandhnitf a mode of dyeing.) 

Bandbox. He comes out of a hand~ 
ho.v—i.e. ho is so neat and precise, so 
carefully got up in his dress and person, 
that he looks like some coini>auy dress, 
carefully kept in a bandbox. 

XerA as a bandbox. Neat os clothes 
folded and put by in a bandbox. 

Bandbox Plot {The). Hapin (//i«- 
tory of England, iv. 297) tells us that a 
liandbox was sent to the lord -treasurer, 
iu Queen Anne’s rcigu, wdth three pistols 
charged aud cocked, the triggers being 
tied to a pack-thread fastened to the 
lid. When the lid was lifted, the pistols 
would go off, aud shoot the person who 
opened the liu. He adds that [dean] 
Swift happeued to be by at the time, ana 
seeing the pack-thread, cut if, thereby 
saving the life of the lord-tren.surcr. 

“Two liik-horn lojm W hit's did fill 
With ^iiiiiiuwuvr and It^ud; 

Wlijcli with tw'o HCiixMits niiidu of quili, 

You 111 a baiidhox laid; 

A riiider-hox chei-e wub tieside. 

Which had a iritfirvr to it. 

To which the very Btrlns wan ty'd 
That w’aa dcBitfiied to do it ’’ 

i*lvt UffUH Vlut (ahuiit 1713). 

Bande Noire. Properly, a black 
band; metaphorically, the Vandal So- 
eiety. Those capitalists that bought up 
the Church property confiscated iu tlio 
great French revolution were st) calletl, 
because they recklessly pulled down 
ancient buildings aud destroyed relics of 
great antiquity. 
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, plural banditti or bauditH, 
rly means outlaw (Italian, handilo, 
- — ^ea, men pronounced “banned”). 
As these outlaws very often became 
robberS) me term soon came to signify 
banded highwaymen. 

Baa^ Clerical hands anj a I’elic of 
the ancient amicc^ a square linen tippet 
the neck of priests during the 
Mministratiun of mass (Discontinued 
by tlie parochial clergy the latter jiart of 
the 19th century, but still used by 
clerics on the Continent.) 

Legal bands are a relic of the wide col- 
lars which formed a part of the ordinary 
dress in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
which wore especially consincuous in the 
reign of the Stuarts. In the showy days 
of Charles II, the plain bands wore 
changed for lace cuds. 

" The t'fcrlitli Heiiry, as I uiuTorsLand, 

U UH rlM* fli-Ht iiriMco tliat fver won* a baml.” 

Johu Tuylin\ the WaUr Poet 

BMdy. I am not going to bandy 
wmds with yon—i.e. to dispute about 
words. The reference is to a game 
called Bandy. The players have each a 
stick with a crook at the end to strike a 
wooden or other hard ball. The ball is 
baiidied from side to side, each party 
trying to beat it home to the opposite 
goal. (Anglo-Saxon, hvndan^ to bend.) 

iJlTl!® from Iff* 

Baae really means ruin, death, or 
destruction (Anglo-Saxon, bnna^ a mur- 
derer) ; and “ 1 will be hisliaiie,” means 
I will ruin or murder liim. Bane is, 
therefore, a mortal injury. 

“My hniie uml mitMlon* au* boili |i<*r«irc if. 
liim fiiwoiil) Ilia iiioiiifiit hriiiKi llll•lt)}ln oinl. 
Milt UiiH iriiiiol imsurert im* | hIiuII m»\pr dir " 
Atfdinun: (Vifo. 

Bangozian Controversy. A theo- 
logical paper-war stirred up by a scnmai 

f reached March 31st, 1717* b(3fore (icorge 
by Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, 
on the text, “ My kingdom is not of this 
is in a 

senes of Letters to Jload/y. 

Bang-Up, or Slap-bang. First-rate, 
thumping, as a “ thumi»ing legacy.” 

Ti. 



Banian or Banyan {A). A loose 
coat (Anglo-Indian). 

“ His euat was lirowaisb black i>erliniiM of yuve. 
In snantner time a Imuyan Ioom* be wore.’’^ 
t- ^ Lotcell : FttgAtiam's Storjf (stanza 15 '). 

Baul i n Basra [Lan-yan]. Days when 
no meat is served to a smp's crew. The 


teim is derived from the Banians, a dess 
of Hindu merchants, who carried on a 
most extensive trade with the interior of 
Asia, but being a caste of the Vaisya, 
abstained from the use of meat. (Sans- 
krit, banij, a merchant.) 

Bank. A money-changer's bench or 
table. (Italian banco or banco.) 


Bank of a River. Stand with 
your back to the source, ond face to the 
sea or outlet : the left bank is on your 
left, and right bank on your right hand. 
^ Sisters of the Lank, i.e. of the bank- 
side, “ the brothel quarter” of London. 
Now removed to a different quarter, 
and divided into “North” and “South.” 


I .*•'**’ Bftnko was soiiiptimoB the 

borilello or stcwcB.”— .Stow ; Stirmy. 


Bankrupt. Money-lenders in Italy 
nsed to display the money they had to 
lend out on a banco or bciieh. When 
one of these money-lenders was unable 
to continue businoss, lii.s hoiieh or coun- 
ter was broken up, and he himself was 
spoken of as a bancorotio—i.e. a bank- 
ruj)t. 


Bonkalde. Part of the borough of 
Southwark, noted iii the time of Shake- 
speare for its theatres and retreats of the 
demi-monde, called “Sisters of the 
Bank.” 


coiiio, j will HfiMi i(»r a w hole coach or two <»f 
IltuiUMle and w*' will be jov ml."— Am- 

dolph ; Thv Mimin' hooUxi.j Glass. 


Banks’s Horse. A learned horse, 
called Miirocco, belonging to one Banks, 
in the reign of Quecii Elizabeth. It is 
said that his shoes w'ero of silver. One 
of his exploits w^as “the ascent of St. 
Paul’s steeple.” 


Ban'natyne Club. A literary club 
which takes its name from (Jleorge Bon- 
natyue, to whose industry we owe the 
pi'eservation of very much »>f the early 
Scotch poetry. It was in.stituted in 1823 
by Sir Walter Scott, and had for its 
object the publication of rare works 
illustrative of Scotch history, poetry, 
and general literature. The' club was 
disBolyed in 1859. 


means a piece of cloth. 
(Anglo-Saxon, fma; Latin, pannus"; 
Welsh, haner; Italian, handle' ra; French, 
bannihe^ 


“An pnjinfrm’B banner tthould be size foote 
Jouifp.and ihuHame in breadth : a hiiitf'H Ininiier 
fuoiei'H iwlnrc’B iind a duke's banner, four 
foote ; a niarqviyB’B, an erle’s, a viBOouni’s, a 
Imron’H, and a Itaniierec'M banner alinll be but 
three foote square.”— PnrA;; 


The banner of the Prophet is called 
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Sat^Jh’-therify and is kept iu the Eyab 
mosque of Coustautiuople. 

Tne iu'o hUtek banners borne before the 
Califs of the house of Abbas were called 
Night and Shadow, 

The mcred banner of France is the 
Oriflamme 

Jtamiers in churches, lliese are sus- 
pended as thank-offerings to God. Those 
m St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, Henry 
VII. ’s Chapel, Westminster, etc., are to 
indicate that the knight whoso banner is 
hun^ up, avows himself devoted to God's 
service. 

Ban'neret. One who leads liis vassals 
to battle under his own banner. A 
knight made iu the field was called n 
banneret, because the chief ceremony 
was cutting or tearing off the pointoil 
ends of his banner. 

Bannihre. C'eni ans hamnhry cent 
aus cicicre. The up.s and downs of life. 
A grand seimicur who has liud liis 
banner carried bef(»re him for a cciitiiiy, 
may come to drive his hand-barrow 
through the streets us a costermoi3ger. 

Bannl^re. Jl fniU hi eroir et la 
hannihre pour I'acoir. If you wunt to 
have him, you must mu.ke a great fuss 
over him— you must go to nu ‘t him 
with cross and banner, ‘ ‘ filler iin decant 
de lui ai'cc tin croix et la hanniere.'*'' 

Banna of Marriage. The publi- 
cation in the parish church for three 
successive Sundays of an intended mar- 
riage. It is made after the Second 
Lesson of the Morning Service. To 
announce the intention is called ‘*Pu))- 
lishing the banns,” from the W(jr<l3 “ I 
publish the banns of mamage })ct\vecii 
. . , . ” (Anglo-Saxon, ge-bannanj t*' 
proclaim , to announce). 

forbid the banns. To object to the 
proposed marriage. 

“ And a Iietler fate did imnr Maria deserve Ilian 
to have a lianiia forluddon hy the eiiraie nf ilie 
imrisli who intlili»licd tlieiu.”— Steritr ; Smhmtu- 
Utl Jofrneu. 

Banquet used at one time to menu 
the dessert. 'I'hus, 'I’aylor, iu tho 
FennglcHS Pilgriniy snys : “Our first and 
second course being threescore dLslies 
at one boord. and after tli;it, filways a 
banquet.” (Frcncli, banquet : haue^ a 
bench or table. Wc use '* table*’ also 
for a meal or feast, as “(he funenil 
baked meats did coldly furnish forth 
the marriage table,” i.e. fciast.) 

“ After umiMH'i- . . . a deli cji re hn liquet, with 
abutidaiK'o ut wine ''—Cftunn 

A Imnipict of brine. A Hood of tears, 
heart wan charbi-d lu rrllnwiiig, and 


fi*rc*od Into in\ eye* a Iminmut «f hrlne.*’— (7. 
Ihouman: Auiubtoyruphy.w 


Baa'quo. A Scotch general, of rojral 
extraction, wlio obtained several victories 
over the Highlanders and Danes in the 
reign of Donald VII. He was mui-der^ 
by the order of Macbeth, and his ghost 
haunted the guilty usurper. {Shaken 
speare: Macbeth.) 


Baaoliee. The supposed domestic 
spirit of certain Irish or Highland 
Scottish families, supposed to take an 
interest iu its welfare, and to wail at 
tho death of one of tho family. Tho 
Welsh “ Cyhyraeth ” is .l sort of 
Banshee. 

V The distinction of ■. Banshee is 
allowed only to families of pure Milesian 
stock. (Gaelic, han-sithy a womau- 
fairy.) 


Bantam. A little haniam emk. A 
little plucky follow that will not be 
bulliua by a person bigger than himself. 
Tho bantam cock 'will encounter a dung- 
hill cock five times his own weight, and 
i.s therefore said to ** have a great soul in 
a little body.” Tho bantam originally 
came from Bantam, iu Java. 

Banting. Ihmg Banting, Koducing 
su})ertluous fat by living on meat diet, 
and abstaining frrnn beer, farinaceous 
food, and vegetables, according to the 
methotl adopted by William Banting, a 
London cabinet-maker, once a very fat 
man (bo?yi 1790, died 187S). The word 
was introduced about 1864. 


Bantling. A cliild. Muhn suggests 
the Gennau, hdukltngy a bastard. 
(Query, handling, a little one in swadd- 
ling-clothes.) 

Banyan. A Hindh shopkeeper. In 
Bengal it denotes a iia-tivo who manages 
the money concorns of a Kurcmeaii, and 
also serves as an interjiretcr. Iri M^ras 
sncli an agent is chilled Dubosh (i.c. one 
who can sricak tw'o languages). (See 
Banian Days.) 

Bap or Bap' hornet. An imaginary 
idol or symbol, whieh tlio Templars were 
s.'iid to employ in their mysterious rites. 
The word is a roiTU))tioii of Mahomet. 
(Frencli, ; Old. Spanish, Mato- 

mat.) 

Bap'teB (2 syl.). Priests of the god- 
de.ss Cotyt'h), -whosi* luidiiight orgies 
were so obscene that they disgusted even 
Cotytto, the godde.ss of obscenity. They 
received their unme from the Greek 
xerUbapto, to wash, lierau si? they bathed 
theiusidves in the most effeminate man- 
ner. (Jarenaly ii. 01.) 
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Bspitjrt. John the ^Baptist. His 
symbol is a sword, the instrument by 
which he was beheaded. 

Bar. The whole body of barristers ; 
as bench means the whole body of 
bishops. 

“ A diuuer was gi\ en to tbo Engllah Bar."— rAs 
Timu. ^ 

Bar. excepting. In racing phrase a 
man will bet “Two to one, bar one,” 
that is, two to one against any horse in 
the field with one exception. The word 
means “ barring out ” one, shutting out. 
or debaniug one. 

Bar. At the bar. As the iiriaoner at 
the bar, the prisoner in the dork before 
tlie judge. 

Trial at bar^ i.e. by the full court of 
judges, llic bar means the place set 
apart for the business of the court. 

To he called to the bar. To be admitted 
a banister. The bar is tlie partition 
separating the seats of the benchers 
from the rest of the hall. Students 
having attained a certain status used to 
be railed from the body of the hall 
within the bar, to take part in the 
proceeding of the court. To disbar is 
to discard from the bar. Now, “to be 
called within the bar ” means to be ap- 
pointed king's (or (piecn’s) counsel ; and 
to disbar means to expel a barrister 
from his profession. 

Bar. in heraldry. An honourable or- 
dinary, consisting of two parallel lines 
drawn across the shield and containing 
.1 fifth part of the field. 

‘•A liHvie ... IS rtvnwne tbr cr- 

mrlum ... it ciintainetli tlic HfMi imn <if the | 
: JJcralditf. 

Jlar ftinisfrr in an heraldic shield 
means one drawn the reverse way ; that 
is, not from left to right, but from right 
to left. Popularly hut erroneously 
supposed to indicate bastardy. 

Bar {Trial at). The examination of 
a difficult cause before the four judges 
in the superior courts. 

Barabas. The hero of Marlow's 
tragedy, The Jew of Malta. 

A more luoiister, britugbi m A\ilU n large 
iMUiited Udse. . . . He kills niviMaT.iiniboaswUtilf* 
iiunnerleti, ia\euc^ infern.al iitiicluiiei). . . :'^C. 
Lamb. 

Baratalda. Sancho Pan/ti's i.slaud- 
city, over which ho was apjioiuted go- 
vernor. The table was presided over 
, by Doctor Pedi-o liezio de Aguo'ro, who 
caused every dish set upon the board to 
be JW^ved without being tasted- -some 
becamithey heated the blood, and others 
heoausUf they chilled it : some for one ill 
eSecty And some for another ; so that 


Sancho vras allowed to eat nothing. The 
word is from harato (cheap). 

“The meat was put on the table, ana whlskeA 
Hu-ay. like Saiicho'g inaitguratiou feast at Bars- 
taria Tb ackeray . 

Bar&tliroii. A deep ditch behind 
the Acropolis of Athens into which 
malefactors were thrown : somewhat in 
the same way as criminals at Rome were 
cast from the “ Taipeian Rock.” 

Barb. An arrow. The feathers under 
the beak of a liawk were called barb 
feathers (Iteanl feathers). The point of 
an arrow has tw'oiron “ feathers,” which 
stick out so as to hinder the extraction 
of the arrow. (Latin, barha^ a beard.) 

N.B. — The barb is not the fetither on 
the iimier part of tlie shxtft, but the 
hooked iron point or head. 

Barb. A Barbary steed, noted for 
docility, speed, eiidurauce, and spirit. 
{See Babbkd Steeds.) 

Bar'bari. Qmd mnfcce’ntut Barharl , 
fecc'nint Itarheri'm (What the barbarians 
left standing, Barberini contrived to 
destroy). Pope Barberini robbed the 
roof of the Pantheon to build the Bald- 
acchi'no, or canopy of St. Peter’s. It is 
mode entirely of bronze, and weighs 
ninety tons. 

Barbarians is ceriainly not deliver! 
from the Latin harha (a beard), as many 
suppose, because it is a Greek word, and 
has many analogous ones. The Greeks 
and Romans called all foreigners bar- 
barians (babblers ; meu who spoke a laii- 
gnago not understood by them) ; the Jews 
called them Gentths (other nations) ; 
the Russians Ostwhs (foreigners). The 
reproachful meaning crept in from the 
natural egotism of man. It is not very 
long ago that an Englishman looked 
with disdainful pity on a foreigner, 
and the French still retain niudi or 
the same national exclusiveuesB, (&^ 
WUNDEEBEEO.) 

‘•If tbeii I knowuot tlie meaning of tlie \onf 
ru'orrfo], I Bliall be to liiiu tbac Hpeakcrh a Imi- 
Imrian [ir foreiancrl, anti be that speaketb \mI 1 
la* a liavWiau uuto lue.’’— 1 Cor. xiv. il. 

Barbarosaa [Ited^leard. similar to 
The surname of Frederick I. 
of Germany (11-1-1190). Also Khair- 
eddiu Barbaross:x, u famous coi*sair of 
the bi.xtcenth century. 

Barbary* St. Jtarban/, tlie patron 
saint of ar.tenals and powder iimgazines. 
Her father delivered her up to Martian, 
governor of Nicome'dia, for being a 
Christian. After she had been subjected 
to the most cruel tortures, her unnatuzal 
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fg^ tiiftr viras about to strike off her head, 
when a lightning fla^ laid him dead at 
W feet. Hence, those who invoke 
saints select St. Barbary in thunder- 
storms. {See Babbe.) 

Boan Sarbai'y. The favourite horse 
of Bichard II. {See House.) 

“ O, how it yearned my heart when I beheld 
In London streets that coronation flay. 

When Boll iifr broke rode on roan Uarliary ' 

That horse that thou [Rich. II.] so ultuii hast 
tiestrid, 

That horse that 1 so carefully have dressed." 

Shakespeare : Rtchard /L, \ . s. 

BarliasoiL A lieiid mentioned by 
Shakespeare in the Mcrrf/ If 'tree of 
Windsor, ii. 2, and in Henr 'ff V,, ii. 1. 

•* Amaimon sounds well, Lucifer well, Barhafon 
w’ell ; yet they are . . . the iianies of fleiids.’’— 
Mejry Wives. 

Barbaziire (or Blne-li^nrd). See 
“ Punch's Piize Novelists,*^ by Thack- 
eray. 

Barbe {Sic.). The powder-room in a 
French ship ; so called from St. Barbar.'i, 
the patron saint of ai*tillery. {Sec Bar- 
baby.) 

A barhe de fou apprend-on h rnirc 
(French). An apprentice is taught to 
shave on the chin of a fool. 

Tel a fait sa barhe, qni n'est pas bran 
fils (French). You may waste half the 
day on making your toilet, and yet not 
come forth an Adonis. You cannot 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. 
every block will make a Mercury. 

•* Heap lying curls a iinllioii on > (»ur head, 
on socks, a cubit high, tilaiil >our itroiul tr«>Hd, 
You'ro just what j on arc— i hat’s all ali«nii it " 
Oucthc : tunat ( Ur, d nata i, p. IHX 

Bar’beoue (3 syl.). A Wc'.**t Indian 
dish, consisting of a hog roJisted whole, 
stuffed with spico, and hastoii wifli 
Madeira wine. Any animal rua^ted 
Avholo is 80 called. 

‘•Oldfield. A\iili more than haipy tJiroat subdiied, 
I'ric-, ‘.Send me, ye gods, a nliole hog Iwi- 1 
bocuetl ! ' ” Pope : Satires, ii. i'5, :»». i 

Barbed Steed (a corruption of | 
harded). A horse in armour, (French, 
bnrde, caparisoned.) 

“ And now. instead of mounting Marhcfl «stee<lR 
' 1*0 friiiht t he souls of fearful aiL ci sai u-s. 
llo capers niinblj, in a lad>'s chamhci. 

To the lascix mus pleasing of a luic " 

Shakespeare : Itu hard HI., ai L i 1 

BarbeL Latin, harhellas (tlie barbed 
fish) ; so called from the bsirbulcs, or 
fleshy appendages round the inoiith, 

Barbeliota. Asectof (lno.stic.s. 'J'beir 
first immortal son they called Baibeloth, 
omniscient, eternal, and ineon'iijitible. 
He engendered light by the iiistruinout- 
ality of Christ, author of VV' isdoiii. From 
Wisdom sprang Autogenc-, and from 
Autogcues, Adam (male aud female), 


and from Adam, matter. The first 
angel created was the Holy Ghost, 
from whom sprang the first piince, 
named Protarchontes, who married Ar- 
rogance, whoso offspring was Sin. 

Barber. Bvei'y barber knows that 

“ OniiiibuB notiim tonsoribus." 

Horace ■ 1 Satires. VII. . 1 . 

In Rome the tonstri'na: or bai-bers’ shops 
were the fashionable resort of loungers 
and idlers. Here ©very scandal was 
known, and all the talk of the town w'as 
repeated. 

Barber Poet, flacques Jasmin, Idst 
of the IVoubadours, who was a barber 
of Gascony. (1708-1864.) 

Barber's Pole. The gilt knob at the 
end represents a brass basin, which is 
sometimes actually suspended on the 
pole. The Imsin has a notch cut in it to 
tit the throat, and was used for lathering 
customers who came to ho sliaved. The 
pole represents the staff held by jiersoiis 
m venesection : and the two spiral ribbons 
painted round it roprc.sent tiie two ban- 
dages, one for twisting round the arm 
previous to blood-letting, and the other 
for binding. Btubors used to be the 
surgeons, but have fallen from their 
liigh estate " since science has made its 
voice “to he heard on high.'^ 

N.B. — The Ba.rbcr.s‘ Hall stood in 
Monkwell Street, Crijiplegute. The hist 
l«trbt*r-surgeoii in Loudon was Middle- 
ditch, of Groat Suffolk Street, in the 
Borough. He died 1821. 

•'Tm thi^ Af'fir" (i.iiii. wn W'liniiini . 

“ tin* fill l)(M’-Surgriinh' pii’tiin* »if llriir\ 

iviii ) (fiHiitiim II t'iiiirifr ro ibo rnrpiiriiiiiin. 
The liHVbPiK Hiiil siirgpiinH i»f I.niKltin, iingiuiill> 
i'timuiiiUini; iiiir I'nminni.A. IiiliI b(•(Ml HcpiinitO'l. 
bill wero »i'-'Hiii. in the Hmo Vil I., i-iMMliitu'il 
inid u Bingin K(icuM.\ and if. a\:i.s tiip cm'mi*ii.\ of 
la'CHriJiing tlirm aaiiIi a new rbnrt.i'r Avbirli ii 
rinmnomoraioil bj HoIbnii'A ifirtiire, now iiitbcic 
ball lu Muiikwi'll Street ’’ 

Barbican (77/r) or liarhaeun. The 
outwork ir ded to defend the draw- 
bridge in a turtified town or custhi 
(French, harbacanc). Also an oiHjning 
or loophole in the wall of a fortress, 
through which guns inii}’ be fired. 

Barbier. Vn harbier rase V mitre 
(French). Caw me and 1*11 caw thco. 
Olio good turn deserves another. One 
liarbcr shaves unother. 

Baroarolo (-'i syl.). A .song mug hr 
Venetian barraroh. as they row their 
gondolas. (Italian, harcorolo, a boatiuaii.) 

Barcelona {A). A fichu, piece of 
velvet for the neck, or .small neck-tie, 
made at Barcelona, aud common in 
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England in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Also a neckcloth of 
some bright colour, us red with yellow 
spots. 

** And on thiii liandkerchief bo gtarcli and white 

She innned a Barcelona black and titfht." 

Petm’ Pindar: Portfolin (Dinah\ 

A double Barcelona protected big iieck.'*— 
SeoU ; PeoerU of the Peak (prefatory Letter.t 

Bar'idayaAB. {See Bebe’ai^s.) 

'Baroo’ebebali or BarehoohelMUi 

(Shimeon). A fanatical leader of the 
Jews who headed a revolt of the Jews 
against the Bomaiis A.n. 132, took Jeru- 
salem in 132, and was slain by Julius 
Meverus in an assault of Bethel, a.d. 135. 
{Ihdot: Nouvelle Bingraphie UHn'crecllc.) 

*^Hbnred tlio full of rbe Aiitlohrigt B;irco- 
clie!Mib.''~/Vo/e««o<- HreU-y : lirce Iloitto. 

Bardesanista Followers of Bar- 
desaiies, of Ede.s.-4M, foiiiirlerof a Gnostic 
Koct in the second ccntuiy. They Imj- 
licved that the human body was ethereal 
till it became iiiibnited with sin. Milton, 
in his Oumiuif refers to tliis : — 

“ Wlien Lugt 

n.\ uiu'hasto loiikft, Iooko tft'gUire.s, and fuul talk, 
lliit uiosr. Iiv lewd and lav Uli an h of am, 

Lng 111 lemon f, to the inward ]iai eg, 

Tho HonI m'owH I'loriod liy coiitas'iou, 

Inibiuliog and imbructv^,” 

Bardlt. Tho ancient German chant, 
which incited to war. 

Bardo de’ Bardl. A wealthy Flor- 
entine scholar, father of Romohi, in 
George Eliot’s Romola, a novel (1863). 

Bardolpli^ One of FalstalFs inferior 
officers. Falstaff calls him “ the knight 
(»f the huriiiiig lamp,” because his iioso 
was so red, and his face so “full of 
meteors.” He is a low-bred, drunken 
swaggerer, without principle, and poor 
as a church mouse. {Merry Wires; 
Henry i., ii.) 

“ We nuiBf. lia\«* better HKoui-anco f<'r Sir .hdin 
Mian Bardolf’rt. We like iioi ibe xcruricj 
Miicnula]!, 

Bards. Tho oldest bardic composi- 
tions that liave been preserved are of the 
fifth century ; tho oh lest existing maiiu- 
scHpt is tile Psalter of (\(shel, a col- 
lection of iMirdic legends, eoiniwlod in the 
ninth contiiiy by Ooniiat; Mac riiliiitui, 
bishop of Cashel and Icing of Munster. 

Bard of . / eon. Shakespeare, who w;is 
born and buried at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Also culled “The' bard of all times.’' 
(1564-1616.) 

Bard of Ayrshire. Robcit Bums, a 
native of Ayrshire. (1 759- 1 796.) 

Bard ^ Hope. Thomas Campbell, 
aiiMior of ^e pleasures of Hope. ( 1 777 - 


Bard of the Imagination, Mark Aken- 
side, autnor of Pleasures of the Imagina^ 
tion, (1721-1770.) ■ ^ 

Bara of Memory. Bogers, author of 
The Pleasures ofMetmry. (1762-1855.) 

Bard of Olney. Cowper, who resided 
at Olney, in Bucks, for many years. 
(1731-1800.) 

The Bat'd of Prose. 

“ He of the hundred tales of lo\ e.” 

ChUde Harold, iv. 50 . 

i.e. Boccaccio. 

The Bard of Rydal Mount, 'William 
Wordsworth ; so ‘ called because Bydal 
Mount was his mountain home. Also 
called the “Poet of the Excursion,” 
from his principal poem. (1770-1850.) 

Bard of Twiehenhani. Alexander Po]^, 
who resided at Twickenham. ( 1 688- 1744.) 

Barebone Parliament {The). The 
Parliament convened by Cromwell in 
1653 ; so called from Praise- God Bare- 
l)one, a fanatical leader, who was a 
prominent member. 

Bareflaoed. Audacious, shame]e?a, 
impudent. Tliis seems to imply that 
social and good manncis require con- 
cealment, or, at any rate, to veil the face 
with “white lies.” In Latin — retecta 
facie; in French— rt rtsaye decouvert. 
Cassius says to his friend Brutus, “ If 1 
have veiled my looks . . . that is, 
concealed my thoughts from you. 

Barefooted. Cei'toin monks and 
nuns, wlio use sandals instead of shoes. 
Tlie Jewu and Bomons used to put off 
their shoes in mouniing^ and public 
calamities, by -way of humiliation. The 
practice is defended by the command of 
our Lord to His disciples: “Cany 
neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes ” 
(Luke X. 4). 

Bare Poles (Under) implies that the 
weather is rou^n and the wind so high 
that the ship displays no sails on the 
masts. Figuratively applied to a man 
reduced to the last extremity. Figuiu- 
tively, a disingenuous jiersoii soils under 
bare poles. 

“ Wo woro sriitlilintr before a lioavy rjalc, under 
Jiaro iH>U«s.’ - Ciipt. MarrytU. 

Bargain. Into the haryain. In nd- 
dititui thereto; besides what was bar- 
giiined for. 

7b tonh'e the best of a bad baryaln. To 
bear bad luck, or a bad bargain, with 
equanimity. 

Bark. Dogs in their wild state never 
bark ; they howl, whine, and growl, hut 
do not bark. Barking is an acquired 
liabit; opd 09 only domesticated dogs 
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boric, this effort of a dog to speak is no 
mdicotion of a savage temper. 

Barking dogs seldom bite. Huffing, 
bouncing, hectoring fellows rarely pos- 
sess cool courage. &unilar proverbs are 
found in Latiu, French, Italiau, and 
Gorman. 

To bark at the moon. To rail.at rixoso in 
high places, os a dog thinks to frighten 
Iho moon by bayingatit. There is a supcir- 
stition that it portends death or ill-luck. 


'* f'rl ratbor be a dog. nnd bny thu moon. 

Than such n Uoniun." 

iShakesjHMre: JuUub Cfrsar, iv. .Tl 


If is bark is worse than his bite. He 
scolds and abuses roundly, but docs not 
l)oar malice, or do mischief. The i^ro- 
vorb says, “Barking dogs jicvcr bite.** 


Barker. A ])isiol, Avhich barks or 
inakes a loud report. 

Barkis is wilUn*. The message 
r.oitt by Barkis to Peggotty by David 
Cloi>pcrticld, expressing his dosiro to 
nijiry. It has i)assed into a proverbial 
c:;prc33ion indicating wlllingiies’i or cou- 
Bout. {Dickens ; David Coppcrjicfd.) 

Barkton. The famous bhjck stone in 
the eastern eoriicr of the Kaaba ; it is 
feet iu length, and is surrounded wifli a 
circle of gold. The legend is that when 
Abraham wished to build the Kaaba, tlio 
stones (5amo to him of tlicir own acc*ord, 
find the patriarch comirianded all the 
faithful to kiss the Barktan. 


Bar labam. A herm it who converted 
Jos'uphat, ail Indian prince. This Ger- 
man ronianec, oiititfed harlahani and 
Josaphat^ was immensely popular in the 
Middle Ages. It was written by Rudolf i 
of Ems (13th century). I 

Barley. To erg harleij. To ask for I 
truce (ill children’s games). Query, a 
con’uption of parley. 

“ \ pi*o|w'r l:iil « ’ Ills fli;if uill n 

111 a hnil/i i<u W’.Suitt. UV. 


Barley-breo. Barley-broth : llial is, 
malt liquor brewed fTOm luirU-y {Srolrh). 


“Tlio III . 

vNiidiOr IIOisicrlK 
Jim WUliC flic 


i I'Cf/i I Afaiif, 


Barley Cap. To im/r ih bar leg 
cap. To be top-bcavy or tii).s\ with 
barley-brec. The liquor got into the 
iicad. 

Barleyeom. John or John Bar- 
lei/corn, A personification of malt liquor. 
The term has been made popular by 
Robert Burns. 

“ISSpiring bold John Barleycorn, 

Wliat dangers thou canst niako ns scorn ' ** 

. i Tam o' tf/ianter, 105, lo6. 


Barley-mow. A heap of barley 
housed, or where it is housed. (Anglo- 
Saxon, mmee, a heap ; Italian, niMrcAto ; 
Spanish, mucho.) 

Barley Sugar. Sugar boiled in a 
decoction of barley. It is not now made 
so, but with saffi'on, sugar, and water, 
flavoured with oil of citron, orange, or 
lemon. 

“ Harley sugar was i»rei»arod by billing down 
orcliiiury siiKar in a douociioii of pearl-barley/'— 
KuouHedgti (.luJy Mill, ISWi). 

Bar'meoldo (3 syl.). The word is 
used to express the uncertaiuty of thing/s 
on which we set our heart. As the 
beggar looked forward to a feast, but 
found only empty dishes; so many a 
joy is found to be more illusion <whon 
we come to jiartake of it. 

‘‘Tti-niorrew ! llio iiiyHloricms unknown ciiesL 

Who (‘ties 11 loud, ' llenieiiihor Barniociife 1 

And irtMiihlo to he happy witJi the rest.' " 

Zntlff/nffotff. 

Barmecide’s Feast. Afeastwhero 
there is nothing to eat : any illusion. 
Biirinecide asked Schnc'abac, a poor, 
starving wret<^h, to dinner, and set 
before him an empty plate. “How do 
you like your soup:'*’ asked the mer- 
chant. “ Excellently well,” replied 
Schac’abac. “Did you ever see whiter 
bread*:'” “Never, honourable sir,” 
wa.s the civil answer. Wine was then 
brought in, and Schae/abac was pressed 
to drink, but excused liimsolf by saying 
be was always ((uarrelsome iu bis cu 2 >r. 
Being over-persuaded, bo fell foul of 
his host, and was iirovided with food to 
Ins heart's content. {Arabian Nights : 
Barber's Sixth Brother.) 

Bar'nabas. St, Barnabas' Dag^ June 
II. St. Bifrmibas was a fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul. His symbol is a rake, 
boojinse the 11th of June is tho time of 
hay -harvest. 

Bar’nabltes (3 syl.). An Order of 
monks, so eallcwl bL'(;aii.S(3 the rbnrch of 
St. B.'irnalias, in Milan, was given to 
them to preaeh in. They are also called 
“ CUinons of St. I’a.iil,” Iu'ea.us(* the origi- 
nal HO(;iety marie a. i>oint of rending St. 
Paurs Epistles. 

Barnaby Locturora. Fmir lec- 
tuHTS in tlui IJiuversity of Cambridge, 
elected aiiuiially f>n St. Barnabas’ Day 
(June 11), to lecture on uiatheinatio', 
philosojdiy, rhetoric, and logic. 

Barnaby Budge. A half-witted 
lari whose companion is a raven. 
{Dickens: Barntmg Itiiffge.) 

Barliacle. Tho Solan goose, 
strange tales of this creature have arisen 


1 
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feom a l&aite of blimden. The Latin 
jmmofi'uia is a oiiall limpet,*’ and b&r^ 
wmia rpCHTtugaeBO, bwnaea; Frencl^ bar^ 
Wkcihi) IS the Scotch hren-eldke or ** wlan 
ffoose»” Both words being commted 
Into ** barnacle,^’ it was natural to look 
for an identify of nature in the two 
‘ creatures, so it was given out that the 
•goose was the offspring of the limpet. 
Qerard, in 1636, spei^s of ^^broaen 
pieces of old ships on which is found 
certain spume or froth, which in time 
breedeth into shells, and the fish which 
is hatched therefrom is in idiape and 
habit like a bird.” 

Barnaolea Placemen who stick to 
their ofiices but do little work, like the 
bamades which live on the ship but 
impede its progress. 

*'Tbe redandanta would be ‘ Barnsnlea’ with a 
venseance . . . and the work ho all the worae 
done for these hangers-on ."— Century 
jiuguac, ises. p. sm). 

Bar'naolea. Spectacles, or rather 
reading-glasses ; so called because in 
shape they resemble tho twitchers used 
by farriers to keep uuder restraint unruly 
horses during the {trocess of bleeding, 
dressing, or shooing. This instrument, 
formerly called a bamaclo, consisting of 
two branches joined at one end by a 
hinge, -was fixed on the horse’s uose. 
Br. Latham considers tho word a cor- 
ruption of himcles (double-eyes), Latin, 
hinua oculua. Another suggestion is 

binnacle,” the case on board ship iu 
which the steering compass is placed, 
illuminated when it is dark by a lamp. 

Bamardlae. A reckless, dissolute 
fdlow, ** fearless of what’s past, present, 
and to come.” {Shakespeare 4 measure 
for Measure.) 

Barn-burners. Destructives, who, 
like the Dutchman of story, would bum 
down their bams to rid themselves of 
the rats. 

Barnet. An epicure who falls iu 
love with, and marries, a lady on account 
of hor skill iu dressing a dish of stewed 
<-arp. {Kdtvm'df a novel by Dr. John 
Moore, 1796.) 

Barnwell {George). The chief cha- 
racter in a prose tragedy, so calkHl, by 
George Lillo. He was a Loudon appren- 
tice, who fell ill with a wranton in ISliore- 
ditoh, named Sandi Millwood, whom he 
visited, and to whom he gave £200 of his 
master’s money, and ran awa^. He next 
robbed^e^ unde, a rich gr^ier at Lud- 
low, sm,b6at out his Inuins. Having 
spent tbs money, Sarah turned him out 


of doors, and each informed affainst the 
other. Sarah Millwood ana George 
Barnwell were both hanged. (XtfZo, 
1693-1739.) 

Baro-DeweL The great god of the 
gipsies. His son is named Alako. 

Baron properly means a man (Old 
High German, haro). It was a term 
applied to a serving- soldier, then to a' 
military chief, and ultimately to a lord. 
The reverse of this is seen in our word 
sinoe (a servile menial), which is the 
Slavonic word slav (noble). {See Idiot.) 

Baron Bung. Mine host, master of 
tho beer bung. 

Baron Munobanaon (pron. Moohn* 
7 £oio*~zh). Said to be a satire on Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, to whom the 
work was dedicated. The author was 
Basx>ds a German fujgitive from the 
ofiicera of justice, living in Cornwall 
(178o). The chief incidents were com- 
piled from various sources. 

Baron of BeoL Two sirloins left 
uncut at the backbone. The harm is tho 
bnckpart of tho ox, called in Da^h, tho 
rug. Jocosely, but wrongly, said to bo 
a pun ui)oii baron and sir loin. 

Barons’ War {The), An historical 
poem by Michael Drayton (1603), 

** Tlie pirctires of Monini«>r and rhe queen, and 
of Edward’s onirant’e Into tbecaatle. aio aplenuid 
and aiilnted.— "Cani.j>66a. 

Barraok Haok {The), A lady who 
hangs on the sleeve of a military officer, 
attends all barrack fStes of every descrip- 
tion, and is always ready to get up a 
dance, dinner, or picnic, to pmse tho 
officers on whom she dances attendance. 

Barraoka means huts mode of the 
branches of trees (Gaelic, the top 
of anything ; barrack^ tho top-broncihes 
of trees ; harrachad, a hut made of 
branches). Our word is plural, indica- 
tive of tho whole collection ; but tho 
French baraqne issingular. {See B. K. 8.) 

Barraok {To). To jeer at, to I’ecoivo 
w'ith derisive applause. The substantive 
fmrraeking — derisive cheers and shouts, 
is also in use. These terms wore intro- 
duced during the visit of the Austi'ulian 
cricketers iu 1899. 

Barratry or Barretrg. Qui fatt 
baratf barat hii rient (Frendi). With 
what measure ye mete, it shall Iw 
measured to you again. Barratry is 
false faith to one’s employers. It is a 
sea term, and means the commimion of 
a fraud on the owners or insurers of a 
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Aftp lAie liaptam or tho taew. The 
fmiid may conaut of many phases, snoh 
as desertitig the ship^ aiiilDim her, falsi- 
fying her cargo, etc. , The french have 
other prpverra to t)ie same effect: as, 
Za trichene rwient presque twjours d son 
•nutttre, ^^He made a pit and ... is 
fallen into the ditch e^ich he made. 
.His mischief shall return u^n his own 
head.” (Bsahnyii. 14, 15, 16.) 

Barrel. Favar. Intoxication or dl- 
nesB from intemperance in drink. 

Bsxrairs Blass. The 4th Foot; 
so called from the colour of their facing, 
and William Barrell, colonel of we 
regimmt (1734-1739). Now called ^^Ilie 
Kmg’s Own (Boyal Lancaster Begi- 
meni):” They were called “Lions” 
from their badge, The Zion of England. 

Barratta. Parler dlabarrette (French) . 
To give one a thump o* the head. The 
wora harvette means tlie cap worn by 
the lower orders. 

“ Et moi, ie noiiiTMis tiieuAiiarl^r k ta liarrotre.’* 
Moli^rc: L'Avnre. 

It is also used to signify the ordinary 
birretta of ecclesiastics and (proliably) 
of French lawyers. II d re^ h cha^an 
or la barretU. He has* been niaao a 
cardinal. 

Le pttM lui envnjait; la ImrrcUc, main elle n« 
Ber\it qu^ k 1e faire inotinr cardlual."— 

SJj/e <Ut Louie X/K., cliap. xxxix. 

' Baniaa'ffa (3 syl.). To block up. 
The teipi rose in France in 1588, when 
Bemi de Guise returned to Paris in 
defiance of the king^s order. The king 
sent for his Swiss Guards, and the 
Parisians tore up the pavement, threw 
chains across the streets, and piled up 
ban-els filled with earth and stones, 
behind which they shot down the Swiss 
as they passed through the streets. The 
French for barrel is harviqne^ and to 
barricade is to 8 to 2 > up the streets with 
tliese l)arrcJs. 

The dag of the Barricades : 

(1) May ritli, 1588, when the people 
forced Henri III. to llee from Pans. 

(2) August 5th, 1648, the beginning 
of the Fronde War. 

(3) July 27th, 1830, the first day of 
le grand sentain which di-ove Charles X. 
from the throne. 

(4) Febniary 2Uh, 1818, which drove 
Louis Fliilippe to abdicate and flee to 

. (5) June 23rd, 1848, when Affre, 
Archbishop of Paris, was shot in his 
attempt to quell the insurrection. 

(6) llecember 2nd, 1851, the day of 
the d'etatf when Louis Napoleon 


made his appeal to the people for re- 
election to the Presidency for ten years. 

Barrier Treaty, November 5th, 1715, 
by which the Dutch reserved the right of 
holding garrisons in certain fortresses of 
the Spanidi Netherlands. 

BarrUdn. Jargon, words not under- 
stood. (Old French, baraeany from the 
Breton, hara gwyn^ “white bread,** 
taken as a type of barbarous words; 
modem French, baragomn^ gibberish.; 

Barrlng-oiit. A practice of baiiii^ 
the master out of the schoolroom in 
order to dictate terms to him. It was 
once common, but is now numbered 
with past customs. Miss Edgeworth has 
a tale so called. 

Barlrlater. One admitted to plead 
at the bar ; one who has been “ called 
to the bar.” The bar is the rail which 
divides the counsel from the audience, 
or the place thus enclosed. Tantamount 
to the rood-screen of a church, which 
separates the chancel from the rest of 
the building. Both these are relics of 
the ancient notion that the laity are an 
inferior order to the privileged class. 

V A silk gown or bencher pleads 
U'ifhin the bar, a stuj^ gown or outer 
barrister pleads without the bar. 

An Outer or Utter Barrister. This 
phrase alludes to on ancient custom 
observed in courts of law, when certain 
barristers were allowed to plead ; but 
not being benchers (king^s counsel or 
sergeants-at-law) they took their seats 
“at the end of the forms called the 
bar.** The Utter Barrister comes next 
to a bencher, and all barristera inferior 
to the Utter Barristers are termed “Inner 
Barristers.” 

V The whole society is divided into 
tliroe rauks : Benchers, Utter Barristers, 
and Inner Bai-iistcrs. 

An Tuner liarristci'. A barrister in- 
ferior in grade to a Bencher or Utter 
Barrister. 

A Remsing llarrisfer. One appointed 
to revise the lists of electors. 

A Vacation Barrister, Due newly 
r.'illcd to the bar, who for throe yours 
has to attend in long vacation.*’ 

Banisters' Bogs. In the Common 
Law bar, bai-risters* bags are cither red 
or dark blue, lied bags arc resorvod for 
Queen’s Counsel and sergeants ; but a 
stuff gownsman may carry one if pre- 
sented with it by a silk.” Only red bags 
may be taken into Common Law Courts ; 
blue bags must be carried no farther 
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than Ihe robing room. In the Chancery 
Courts the etiquette is not so strict. 

Bmprlstars* Oowao. ** Utter barris- 
ten wear a stuff or bombazine gown, 
and the puckered material between the 
shoulders of the gown is all lhat is now 
left of the purse into which, in early 
days, the successful litigant . . . dropped 
his , . . pecuniary tribute ... for 
serrices rendered {Notes and Qmries^ 
11 March, 1893, p. 124). The fact is 
that the counsel was supposed to appear 
merely as a friend of the litigant, ^ven 
now he cannot recover his fees. 

Barry Cornwall, poet. A nom de 
plume of Bryan Waller I'rocter. It is 
on anagram of his name. ( 1 788-1 874.) 

BanaWana. Heretics who arose in 
the sixth century. They made their 
sacrifices consist ni taking wheat flour 
on the tip of their first finger, and 
carrying it to their mouth. 

Bar-aur-Aube {Fvkoty Jc ne roii- 
drain pas Hre roiy et j'etais prevot de 
Bar-sur-Aube (French). I should not 
rare to be king, if I were Provost of 
Bar-sur-Aube [the most lucrative and 
honourable of all the provostships of 
France]. Almost the same idea » ex- 
pressed in the words 

“ And often to our coin^irt we pliiill flud, 

Tfie flliarded Ijeelloiii ii sufor hold 
Than la the full-wiuged eagle.*’ 

Almost to the same effect Pope says : 

“And more true joy Mnrrolliis ex tied feels, 
Tli&u Cwsar witli a Honate at his heels.” 

V Castle op Bungay. 

Bartholo. A doctor in the comedies 
of Le MaHage de Nifjaro^ and Le Barhicr 
de Seville^ by Beaumarchais. 

Bartboromew (<S^). The symbol 
of this saint is a knife, in allusion to the 
knife with W’hich ho wras flavo<l alive. 

*S7, Bartholomew's Jiay^ August 24th. 
Probably Bartholomew is the apostle 
railed “Nathanael” by St. John the 
Evangelist (i. 4.)-r)l), 

Massacre of St. Bartho1omeu\ Tlie 
slaughtei* of *tlio French Protestants in 
the reign of Charles IX., begun on St. 
Bartholoniew's Day, i.e. between the 
24th and 25th August, 1572. It is said 
that 30,000 persons fell in this dreadful 
persecution.,^ 

BartliolflllMW fair. Held in West 
SqpthMd (1183-1855) on St. Bartholo- 

A B apu0bm t e w dolL A tawdry, over- 
dressed^iOBtini ; like a flashy, bespangled 
doll oflefed for sale at Bartholomew 
Ikir. 


A Barthohmew pig. A very faifc 
person. At Bartholomew Fair one of 
the chief attractions used to Ira a 
roasted whole, and sold piping not. 
Falstaff callB himself, 

“ A nttio tidi’ BarthoUimew l>oar-i>'’g.”— 2 nenru 
IV. it. 4. 

Bartbram’o Dirge (in Sir Walter 

Scott*B Bolder MinsU'chy). Sir Noel 
Patou, ill a private letter, says: “The 
subject of this dirge was commuui- 
catod to Sir Walter as a genuine 
fragment of the ancient Border Muse 
by his friend Mr. Surtees, who is in 
reality its author. The ballad has no 
foundation in history ; and the fair 
lady, her lover, and the nine brothers, 
are but the creation of the poet’s fancy.” 
Sir Noel adds: “I never paintoa a 
picture of this subject, though I have 
often thought of doing so. The oiigi’av- 
ing which appeared in the Art Journal 
was executed witliout my concurrence 
from the oil sketch, still, I presume, in 
the collection of Mr. Pender, the late 
M.P., by whom it was brought to the Ex- 
hibition of the Koynl Scottish Academy 
here” (at Edinburgh) November 19th, 
186C. 

Bartol’do. A rich old miser, who 
died of fear and penurious self-denial. 
Fazio rifled his treasures, and, being 
accused by his own wife Bianca, was 
put to death. ( Dean Milman : Fazio.) 

Bartole (2 syl.). lie knows his Bar- 
toh ” as well as a cordeliw his “ Bormi ” 
( French) . Bartole was an Italian lawyer, 
born inUmbria(l313-1356), whose autho- 
rity amongst French barristers is equal 
to that of Blackstone with us. The cor- 
deliers or Franciscans were not great at 
preaching, and perhaps for this reason 
used a collection called Jhrmi^ contain- 
ing the best specimens of the fourteenth 
and flftocuih centuries. This compila- 
tion wn.s called Jformt from the first 
word ill tlie hook. The compilation is 
unoiiyuioiiH. 

BartoUst. One skilled in law. {See 
ahore.) 

BarzUlal (3 pyl.). The Duke of 
Ormond, a friend and staunch adherent 
of Charles TI. The allusion is to Bar- 
zillai, who assisted David when he was 
expelled by Absalom from his kingdom 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27-29). 

“Barzillal crowned with honours and with 

In e^xile witli bis godlike prince he mourned. 

For him lie suffered, and with him returned.' 

Dvydm : Absalom and AiAUupkel, 1. 817-34, 

Bm Bton. (&» Stogeito.) 
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The boaia, or that on which 
an wiJkB (week, baino, to go, 

and basis^ a footstep). The foot is 
the foundation— hence, hose of a pillar, 
etc. It is also the lowest part, and 
hence the notion of worthless. Bass in 
music (Italian, basso) is the lowest part, 
or the part for the lowest compass of 
voice. 

Base Tennre. Holding by copy of 
court*roll, in opposition to freeholders. 

Base of Operation, in war. That 
is, a foitilied or otlierwise secure rpot, 
Where the magazines of all sorts ciiii be 
formed, whence the army con derive 
stores, and upon which (in case of 
reverse) it con fall back. If a fleet, it is 
called a itutvabh base ; if a fortified or 
other immovable spot, it is called a. fixed 
base. The line from such a base to the 
object aimed at is called **tlic Lino of 
Operation.” 

Bashaw'. An arrogant, domineering 
man ; so called from the Turkisli vice- 
roys and provincial governors, each of 
whom bears the title of hascha (pacha). 

A three^tailed bashaw. A beglerbeg 
or prince of princes among tlie Turks, 
having a standard of three horse-tails 
borne before him. The next in rai>k is 
the bashaw with two tails, and then the 
bey, who has only one horse-tail. 

BasU'lan Monks. Monks of the Order 
of St. Basil, who lived in the fourth 
century. This Ortler has produced 14 
popes, 1,805 hishoi^s, 3,010 abbots, and 
11,085 martyrs. 

Basllloa. Originally the court of 
the Athenian archoii, culled the basilem*, 
who used to give judgineut in the staa 
basxViki. At Borne these couris of 
justice had their nave, aisles, porticoes, 
and tribunals; so tliat when used Ln* 
Christian worship very little alteration 
was needed. The church of St. John 
Lat'eran at Home was an ancient basilica. 

Basllloa or Jiasihea. A digest of 
laws begun by the Byzantine emperor 
Bosflius in 807, and completed by his 
sou Leo, the philosopher, in 88U. 

Baailld'lana. A sect of Onostic 
heretics, followers of Basilldtls, an 
Alexandrian Gnostic, who taught that 
from the unborn Father ”Miud” was 
bi^tten ; from Mind proceeded “ The 
Word” ; from the Word or Logos 
prooeeded Understanding” ; fromUu- 
deratanding “Wisdom” and “Power” ; 
from Wis&m and Power ‘^Excellen- 
cies,” “ Princes,” and “ Angels,” 


the agents . which created heaven. 
Next to these high mightinftaaff t come 
365 celestial beings, the chief of whom 
is Abraxas (g.v.), and each of whom has 
his special heaven. What we call Christ 
is what the Basilidians term The JirsU 
begotten “ 

Baslllseo. A braggart ; a character 
in an old play entitled Solyman and 
Terseda. Shakespeare makes the Bas- 
tard say to his mother, who uaks him 
why he boasted of his ill-birth, “Knight, 
knight, good mother, Basilisco-like ” — 
i.e. my boasting has made mo a knight. 
{King John^ i. 1.) 

Baslllak. The king of serpents 
(Greek, basxlens, a king), supposed to 
have the power of “looking any one 
dead on whom it fixed its eyes.” Hence 
Uryden makes Clytus say to Alexander, 
“ Nay, frown not so ; you cannot look 
me dead. * ’ This creature is called a king 
from having on its head a mitre-shaped 
crest. Also called a cockatrice, and 
fabulously alleged to be hatched by a 
serpent from a cock^s egg. 

II jjilce it iifHir 

PluiiKiuK lOstuBk 111 uiasuft'B gore ; 

Or liaMiliHk, w lieu rouaed, whime broHib. 

Teelli, Sling, and c> oIihUb all are death/' 

Kinoi Art of Love. 

Bosket. To be left in the basket. 
Neglected or uueared for. Left in the 
waste-busket. 

To gi ve a Imskvt. To refuse to many. 
In Germany a basket [korh"] is fixed on 
the roof of one who has been jilted, or 
one who, after long courtship, cannot 
persuade the lady courted to become his 
wife. 

Baso’oblaiis. Clerks of the basilica or 
palace. When the Kiugs of France iii- 
huhited the “Palace of Justice,” the 
judges, advocates, proctors, and lawyers 
went by tlie common name of the clercs 
de la basoche ; subsequently (in 1303) 
divided into “ Clerks or the Palace,” and 
“ Clerks of the ChiUelet.” The chief of 
the hosocliiaiis was called Le rot de la 
basoche, and had his court, min, and 
^rand ofiicers. He reviewed his “sub- 
jects ” every year, and administered 
justice twice a week. Henri HI. sup- 
jirnased the title of the chief, and trans- 
ferred all liis functions and j^rivileges 
to the Chancellor. 

Bass. Matting made of bast, that is 
the lime or linden tree. Dutch, 
bark ; Swedish, basta, to bind ; so called 
because used for binding. “Bibboiis 
from the linden tree give a wreath no 
charms to me.” The shepherds ol 
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Garafola make a cloth of the outer hark. 
Tho inner berk is made into Bussian 
mattiuff, and is ncrviceable to gardeners 
for pocking, tying up plants, protecting 
ti^ees, etc. Other materials are uow 
need for the same purposes, aud for 
AessceA's, etc., but the generic word baan 
designates both bast-bark and all its 
imitations. 

Bastard. Any sweetened wine, 
but more correctly applied, to a sweet 
Hpanish wine (white or brown) made of 
the bastard muscadine grape. 

"I will ple(l},'e ^^lu in n cup of 

bRStnr(l.’'->iy<7- Walter Scott : Keottu’oUh, ebap. in. 

Da'ato (1 syl.). 77/ baste your jacket 
for yoift i,e. cane you. 77/ yivc you a 
thorotfyh hasting, i.e. beating. ' (Spanish, 
baston, a stick ; Italian, bastone ; rrciidi, 
Htmf) 

Ba'atUle means sinmly a building 
(French, bastxr, now Mt%i\ to build). 
Charles V. built it as a rayal chateau ; 
Philippe- Auguste enclosed it with a high 
wall ; St. Louis administered justice iii 
the park, under the oak-trees : Philippe 
de Valois demolished the old chilteau 
and commenced a new one; Louis XI. 
first used it os a state prison ; and it was 
demolished by the rabble in the French 
Bovolutiou, July Uth, 1789. 

Baatina'do. A beating (Italian, 
hnslone ; Freuch, basion, now bdton, a 
stick). The Chinese, Turks, and Per- 
sians punish offenders by beating them 
on the solos of the feet. The Turks call 
the punishment zarb. 

Baatlon {A), in fortification, is a 
work having two faces aiul two flanks, 
all the angles of which are safivnt, 
tliat is, pointing outwards towards the 
country. The line of rainpart which 
joins together the flanks of two bastions 
IS technically called a curtain. 

Bustiiius in ftirtiHouions were iinented in t<fHn 
by Arbinec Fnebn : but San Miclmeli of Ver<ina, 
ill lA 7, Is snid by Mnffei and Viisnri Co hnve been 
tbe 1^1 Inventor. 

Bat. Harlequin’s lath wand (French, 
hatte, a wooden sword). 

To earry out erne's bat (in cricket). Not 
to be “ out ” when tbe time for drawing 
the stumps has arrived. 

Ofi' his omt bat. By his own exertions ; 
on his own account. A cricketer’s 
phrase, meaning runs won by a single 
T^jer. 

and Batsmen. Bat-horses 
are toM. which carry officers’ baggage 
during a campaign (I^uch, b&t, a pack- 
saddle^. Bat-men are those who look 
after the pack-horses. 


Batasrla. The Netherlands ; so called 
from the Bata'vl, a Celtic tribe who 
dwelt tliere. 

“ Flat Batsv la's vv illowy gro' es." 

XYwdsmrth. 

Bate me an Aoe. {See Bolton.) 

Batli. Knights of the Bath, This 
name is derived from the ceremony of 
bathing, 'which used to be pi*actisecl at 
the inauguration of a knight, as a svmhol 
of purity. The last knights ci'eated in 
this ancient form were at the coronation 
of Charles II. in 1661. G.C.B. stands for 
Grand Cross of the Bath (the iimt -class) ; 
K.C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath 
(the second class) ; C.B. Companion of 
the Bath (the third class). 

Ktng of Bath. Itichard Nash, gener- 
ally called Beau Nash, a celebmted 
master of the ceremonies at Bath for 
fifty-six years. (1674-1761.) 

There, go to Bath with yon ! Don’t 
talk nonsense. Insane persons used to 
be sent to Bath for the benefit of its 
mineral waters. The implied reproof is, 
what you say is so silly, you ought to go 
to Bath and get your head shaved. 

Bath Brick. Alluvial matter made 
in the form of a brick, aud used for 
cleaning knives and polishing metals. 
It is not made at Bath, but at Bridg- 
water, being dredged from the river 
Pairett, which runs through BiUg water. 

Bath Chair {A), A chair mounted 
on wheels and used for invalids. Mucli 
used at Bath, frequented by invalids fur 
its hot springs. 

Bath SCotal. The same ns Pinch- ^ 
beck An alloy consisting of six- 

teen parts copper aiuf five of zinc. 

Bath Post. A letter paper with a 
highly - glazed surface, used by the 
highly •fashionable visitors of Bath when 
that watering-place was at its prime. 
{See Post.) Since the introduction of 
the penny post and envelope system, 
this paper has gone out of general use. 

Bath ShilUngB. Silver tokens coined 
at Bath in 1811-1812, aud issued for 
4s., for 2s., and for Is., ^ C. Culver- 
house, J. Orchard, aud J. Phipps. 

Bath Stone. A species of limestoue, 
used for building, and found in the 
Lower Oolite, in Wiltshire and Somer- 
setshire. It is easily wrought in Ihe 
quarrv, but hardens on exposure to the 
air. “Called “Bath” stone because 
several of the quarries are near Bath, 
ill Somerset^ire. 
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Betib A poor, hi^h-minded 

oi&oer, who tries to conceal his poverty 
by bold speech and ostentatious bearing, 
dolman's I^r Gentlenuin (lieutenant 
Wcsthington) is a similar diaracter. 
{Yielding : Ainelia (a novel) 1751.) 

BetiMEOl {daughter of the voied), A 
soit of divination common among the 
ancient Jews after the gift of pi'ophccy 
Ka/1 ceased. When on appeal was made 
to Bath-kol, the first woi-ds uttered after 
the appead were considered oracular. 

BatliM [Greek, bathos, depth]. A 
ludicrous descent from grandiloquence 
to commonplace. A literary mermaid. 
Hiinmno cHpIti cer\ic'eiii pictor e<iufimni 
.tnnserefti \elit . . . ut ctiriuter atruiii 
DeBiiiat in pmeein niiilier fornioiia siiiierne.'* 

** l*ari,uriunt iiKiiites, imscetur ridiculUB iiiub." 

Horace: J)e Aite Poetiea^ Jlne 139. 

A good example is the well-known 
couplet : 

“ And tlimi, DnIlioiiBie, tlie grait; ffdd of ivar, 
LfeutenBUt-geueral to the earl of Mar.'* 

Batli'alieba. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, a favourite court lady of Charles 
11. The allusion is to the wife of Uri'ah 
the Hittite, criminally beloved by David 
(2 Sam. xi.). The Duke of Monmouth 
says : 

Mr father, whom with re\ erence ^ et T r. me. 
Charmed into ease, is rnreleHB of hiB faiiie; 
And, hriheil with petty huiiib iif foreiKii gold, 
Is grown in Bathslielw'B emiirHces old." 

Ifrodeu: AOealom and AchitOftliel^ i. 707-10. 

Batbyllus. A beautiful boy of 
Samos, greatly beloved by Poly<;rttt(;.s 
the tyrant, and by tlie poet Anacreon. 
{See Jiorace : Eimilc xiv. U.) 

“To tlH*m [Lc. the U’Mlhelic aoliool] the Imi>- 
hooil of IlatlolluB IB of mure iiiomeiit IIihh the 
iiianliiKid Iff NHpoleou.’’— AfcdlorA; ; The New UepnO- 
lic, iMiuk 1\ . chax). 1. 

Batiste. The fabric is so called from 
Baptiste of Gambrai, who first manu- 
factured it. 

Batraohomyomaolila (prououuce 
Ba*trak‘o^my'o~makria). A storm in a 
puddle ; much ado about nothing. The 
word is the name of a mock hei-oic 
poem in Greek, supposed to be by Pi'gres 
of Caria, and means The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, 

Batta or Battg (Hindustanee). Per- 
quisites ; wa^s. Properly, an allowance 
to East Indian troops in the field, lii 
garrison they are put on half-batta. . 

“ He would rather )ii.e on iiAlf-iwy inn gnrrlBon 
thnt could iNiBBt of A tl\eB-f*oiirt, ilmii tegetnie 
•>ii full hnitn where there whs none."- if. Uiettr: 
Thomas Muuro, \ ol. i. chup. i\ . i>. xi7. 

Battar, A I [the Trenchant], One of 
Mahomet's swords, confiscated from the 


I Jews when they were exiled from Me- 
t diiia. 

Battola. Bations or commons" 
allowed to students at the University of 
Oxford. (To batten, to feast.) 

, Battel Bills, Buttery bills at the 
universities. {See above,) 

Battersea. You mist go to Battersea 
to get your stmples mi, A reproof to a 
simpleton, or one who makes a very 
fooush observation. The mai'ket gar- 
deners of Battersea used to grow simples 
(medicinal herbs), and the Loudon apoth- 
ecaries went there to select or cut such 
as they wanted. {See Xavioa.) 

Battle. Profeasor Grtoy says there 
are fifteen decisire. battles, which led to 
some great political change : B.C. 49(i. 
Mar'athon ; 413, Syracuse ; 331, Arbe'la; 
207, Metau'rus; the defeat of the 
Boinans under Varus by Arminius, 9 ; 
Chalons, a.d. 451 ; Tours, 732; Hastings, 
loco ; Joan of Ai-c's victory ut Orleans, 
1429; the Arma'da, 1588; Blenheim, 
1704 • Pultow'n, 1709 ; Sarato'ga, 1777 ; 
Valmy, 1792 ; and Waterloo, 1815. 

Battle royal, A certain number of 
cocks, say sixteen, are pitted together ; 
the eight victors are then pitted, then 
the four, and last of all tlie two; and 
the winner is victor of the battle royal. 
Metaphorically, the term is applied to 
chess, etc. 

Jtattlv svenes, Le Clero could arrange 
on a small piece of paper not larger than 
one’s hand :iii army or 20,000 ineii. 

77/<' ItiUtlc-pauUcr or Ihlle Battoglie. 
{See Michael Ahoelo.) 

Buttle of the Books, A satire, by Dean 
Swift, on* the contention among utrnnry 
men whether ancient or modem authora 
were the better. In the battle the 
ancient books fight against the xiiodoru 
books in St. James’s library. 

Battle of the Giants; i,e, the battle of 
Mariguan {Ma^rin^yan') in 1515, when 
Frau(;ois I. won a complete victory over 
12,000 Swiss, allies of the Milanese. 

Battle of the Heii'ings, in 1429. A 
sortie made by the men of Orlefuis, 
during the siege of their city, to inter- 
cept a supply of salt herring sent t> 
the besiegers. 

Battle of the Moat. A skirmish or 
battle between Mahomet and Abu Sofiau 
(chief of the Koraishites) before Mediiia ; 
so called because the **})rophet" had a 
moat dug before the city to keep off the 
invaders ; and in the moat much of the 
fighting took place. 

Battle of the Standard, in 1138, when 
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the Snjdidi OYerthrevr the Scotch, at 
Ncnthaueitoii^ m Yorkshire. The stan- 
dard was a high crucifix bonie by the 
E n g i ia h on a wagon. 

MOtitU of iht Spurs (1302), in which the 
allied cideena of Ghent and Bruges won 
a famona victory over the chivalry of 
Fiance under the walls of Courtray. 
After the battle more than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn by French nobles) were gathered 
vom the field. 

In English history the Battle of Guiiic- 
fflite Gfil3) is so culled, **l)ecause the 
French spurred their horses to flight, 
almost as soon as they cumu in sight of 
the English troops.” 

A close battle, A naval figlit at close 
quarters,” in whidi op])osing 8 hi 2 )s en- 
gage each other side by side. 

A tine of battle. The position of 
troops drawn up in battle airay. At 
sea, the arrangeirient fonned by shi 2)8 in 
u naval engagomciit. A linc^of -battle 
ship is a ship fit to take part in a main 
attack. IrujatvH do not join in a 
general engagement. 

A pitched Hattie. A battle which has 
been ^daniied, and the ground jutclied on 
or chosen beforeliaiid, by both sides. 

Half the battle. Half determines the 
battle. Thus, **The first stroke is half 
the buttle,” that is, the way in which 
the battle is begun half detenuines what 
the end will be. 

Trial by battle. Tlic submission of a 
legal suit to a combat between the liti- 
gants, under th«) notion that God Avould 
defend the right. It was legal in Eng- 
land till the nineteenth century. 

Vaacr of Battle. i)nc of the forms of 
ordeal or ap].ieal to tlie judgment of 
God, ill the old Noiinun courts of the 
kingdom. It consisted of a ])crsonal com- 
liat between the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant, in the iiresence of tho court itself. 
Abolislied by 6U Geo. 111. c. 40. 


Battle of tbe Frogs and Mice 

{The), ISee Batbachomyomachia.] 

Battle of tbe Kegs {The). A mock- 
heroic by Francis Hopkinson (1738- 1 79 1 ) . 
Ill the War of liideiiendencc certain 
maciiines, in the form of kegs, charged 
with gunpowder, woi*e sent down the 
river to annoy the British at Philadel- 
phia. When the British found out the 
nature of these machines, they w'uged 
relentless war with everything they saw 
floating about the river. 

Batl^ of tho Foots {The), A 
satirical poem by John [Sheffield], Duke 
of Buckingham, in w*bich all the 


versifiers of tho time are brought into 
tlie field (172d). 

Battlo of tho Whips. The Scythian 
slaves once inse in rebellion against 
their masters, and many a bloody en- 
counter followed. At length, on6 of 
the Scythian masters said to his fol- 
lowers: Let us throw away onr spears 
and swords, and fight in future with 
w'hips. We get killed by the former 
-weapons and weakened. So in the next 
encounter they ui-med themselves with 
wliijis, and immediately the slaves saw 
the whips, remembering former scourg- 
iugs, they turned tail and were no more 
trouble. 

Battlo {Sarah) ^ 'who considered whist 
the business of life and literature one of 
the relaxations. When a young gentle- 
man, r>f a literary turn, said to her ho 
hud no objection to unbend liis mind for 
a little time by taking a hand with her, 
Sarah 'H'os indignant, and declared it 
worse than saci^ilegc to sjieak thus of 
her noble r)ceui>atioii. Whist ” was her 
life business; her duty; the thing she 
came into tho world to do, and she did 
it. She uuliciit licr mind afterwards 
over a book.” \^(J. Lamb: Eh a.) 

Battlodoro (3 syl.) moans, proi)orly, 
a baton for washiiig linen by striking 
on it to knock out the dirt. The 2 >)an 
is still common in France. I'lie w’ord 
is the Fn;nch bnttoii\ a beater used 
by washerwomen ; Portuguese, Batidoi\ 
Sponisli, batidcro, a wash-board. 

Battiu Aataut pleure vial battn qtte 
bun battn (French). It little mattei-s 
whether stripes are given malicitjusly or 
not, as they smart the Mime. Whctlua* 
misfortunes come fi’om God or Satan, 
they are misfortunes still. A slight 
valiant is “ Antant vaat bien battn qm 
mat battitj^^ -a'liich means, it is of no 
consequence whether badly beaten or 
not, enough that I am beaten; *‘over 
shoes, over lx>ots.” 

Battu de fol Oiaean {Eire), or 
“ ctre battn de tuiseaH'^ to 1 m? utterly 
dismayed ; to be dazed. Tho allusion is 
to bird-eatcliiiig at night, when a candle 
or lantern is held up before the bii'da 
aroused from their sleep ; the birds, 
lieing dazed, are beaten down cosily 
■with sticks. 

Battus palerdnt {Les). Yte victis! 
Those ■who lose must pay the piper, 
“ C^esi le loi du pays ae Bearn que le 
battu paie V amende," Again, “ C^est la 
eoutume de Ue battue paient 
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This is certainly the general 
custom in htw and war. 

Banliee. (.See Bawsee.) 

BanUe. A fool should never hold a 
bauble in his hand. ** ’Tie a foolish bird 
that fouls its own nest.*’ The bauble 
was a idiort stidc, oniamented with ass's 
ears, carried by licensed fools. (French, 
balnokf a plaything ; Old French, hauhel^ 
a cMld’s toy.) 

Tf every fool held a bauble, fuel notild 
he dear. *l1ie proverb indicates that the 
world contains so many fools that if each 
^d a separate bauble there would be 
but little wood left for lighting dres. 

To deserve the bauble. To be so foolish 
as to be qualified to carry a fool’s em- 
blem of office. 

Bauoin. {See Philemon.) 

Ba'vlad {The). A merciless satire 
by Gifford on tlie Della Crusenn poetry, 
published 1794. The word is from 
Virgil’s Eclogue^ iii. 9. 

He Hill) uitli foxoe i>I<»ukIi, and milk lie-pmtB,' 

Wlio iiramcfl Bill iiiu or mi Mtevius UhU'h." 

E. a u. 

«Bavia'oa. The Cid’s horse. 

BaVrins. Any bad poet. (See Bv- 
VIAD.) 

“Miij Huiiie clmico luitroii Jdcss earli 

Ma) e\eri Ila\inff Imc Iiih llufontill.” 

Pope: Piolvi/ne to the fiat ires, 

Bari'bee, 

“ Wlisril hire, wlia’ll hire, ha’ll hire me? 

Three iiltimim anil a Avalhiii fur ae lninvlH>e " 

The tale is that the peo]>lo of Kirk- 
mahoe were so iK)or, they couhl not 
afford to put any meat into their broth. 
A ’cute cobbler invested all his moniiy 
in buying four slioop-shanks, and when 
a neighbour wanted to make niuttoii 
broUi, for the payment of one halfpenny 
the cobbler would “ plump” one of the 
sheep-shanks into the boiling water, and 
give it a “ wallop ” or wbisk round, lie 
then wrapped it in a cabbage-leaf and 
took it home. This was called a gust in 
bone, and was supposed to give a rich 

gust ” to the brotli. The cobbler 
found his gmt 'm hour very profitable. 

Jenny^H bau bee. Her ixiariiugc portion. 
The word means, properly, a doluLsed 
copper coin, equal in value to a half- 
penny, issued in the reign of James V. 
of Scotland. (Frencli, bus btUon, de- 
based copper money. ) 

V The word “bawbee” is derived 
from the laird of Sillebawby, a mint- 
master. That there was such a laird 
is quite certain from the Treasurer’s 
account, September 7th, 1541, “/w argetdo 


receptis a Jacobs Atsinsone, et Alexandro 
Orok de Sillebawby respective.’^^ 

Bawley Boat (A). A small flidiixig- 
smack used on the coasts of Kent and 
Essex, about the mouth of the Thames 
and lliledway. Bawleys are generally 
about 40 feet long, 13 feet beam, 5 feet 
draught, and from lo to 20 tons 
measurement. They differ in rig from 
a cutter in having no booms to the 
mainsail, whicli is, consequently, easily 
brailcd up when working tlin trawl m^ts. 
They arc half -decked, with a wet well 
to keep fish alive. 

Bawtry. Like the saddler ofEawtry. 
who was hanged for leaving his lii^uor 
(Yorkshire piWcrh). It wds customary 
for criminals on their way to execution 
to stop at a certain taveni in York for 
a “parting draught.” The saddler of 
Bawtry refused to accept the liquor and 
was lianged. If he had stopped a few 
minutes at the tavern, his reprieve, 
which ivas on the road, w’ould liave 
arrived in time to save his life. 

Bazto'rians. Those who entertain 
the same religious views as Hichard 
Baxter. The chief points are -(I ) That 
Chiist died in a spiritual sense for the 
elect, and in a general sense for all ; (2) 
that there is no such tiling as reproba- 
tion; (3) that even saints may fall 
from ^ra(‘e. Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. 
Doddridge held these views. 

Bay. 

Kiqiposod to be an antidote against 
lightning, because it w^as the tree of 
A)K)11o. Hence Tibe'rius and some 
other of the Koinan cmjjorors woi’e a 
wrealh of bay as an amulet, esiiecially 
in thuiidor-storius. (Idling.) 

" lioHi'li iln* 

1MI (leu Iktp alioiit. Iiii* liend ; 

'Twill k«n> ill) l">) fruiii lit'liiriiiiv." 

The White Devil. 

Tlie withering of a bay-tree was sup- 
posed to be the omen of a death. 

“ 'Tis flioiif;IU lilt* kiii#r m il«wl. Wc'II iii»r flln> ~ 
The l«i)-tr<*eii iii our coiinir) are ki itliercil ” 
ethakemifure : Itichard II., li. 4. 

Crmnted with bags, in sign of victory. 
The general who obtained a victoiy 
among the Romans was crowned witli a 
wreath of hjiy leaves. 

Jiag. The reason why Apollo and all 
those under his protection are crowned 
with bay is a jiretty fable. Dapliup, 
daughter of the river-god Peneos, in 
Thessaly, was very beautiful and re- 
solved to pass her life in pemtuol 
virginity. Apollo fell in love with her, 
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bat die rejected hie suit. Ou one occa- 
sion the god was so importunate that 
Daphne fled from him and sousht the 
protection of her father, who (Ranged 
her into the bay-tree. The gallant god 
declared henceforth he would wear bay 
leaves on his brow and lyre instead of 
the oakf and that all who sought his 
favour should follow his example. 

The Bayn. The 2nd Dragoon 

Guards; so called bccauso they aro 
mounted on bay horses. Now called The 
Queen* s. 

Bay. The colour of a horse is Varro’s 
egutte badiiM, given by Ainsworth as^ 
“ brown, bay, json-el, chestuut colour.” 
Coles gives the some. Our bayard; 
bright bay, light bay, blood bay, etc. 

Bay tbe Moon (To). To bai'k at the 
moon. (French, aboyer. to bark at.) 
(See Babe.) 

Bay Bolt is salt of a bay colour. It 
is the salt o^ sea-water hardened by the 
heat of the sun. 

^yrndiBTO (bah^ya^are). A dancing 
girl dressed in Eastern costume ; so called 
from the bajaderes of India, whose 
duty is to dance before the images of the 
gods; but the grandees employ similar 
dancers for their private amusements. 
The word is a corruption of the Portu- 
guese bailadeira. 

Bayard (Chevalier), Pierre du Terrail, 
a celebrated French knight ( 147(1-1521). 
Le chevalier nans peur et eaiis repnjche. 

The British Bayard. Sir Philip Sidney. 
(15;>4-1584.) 

The Votish Bayard. Prince Joseph 
PoTiiatowski. (1763-1814.) 

Bayard of the Bast (The) or Of the 
Indian Army. Sir James Outram 
(1803-1863). 

Ba'yord. A horse of incredible swift- 
ness, belonging to the four sons of 
Aymon. If only one of the sons 
mounted, the horse was of the ordinary 
sise ; but if all four mounted^ his body 
became elongated to the requisite length. 
The name is used for any valuable or 
wonderful horse, and means a ‘*high- 
bay” (bay~ard). (VtUeneuve : Les 
Qaatre^Fih Ay^non.) (See Horse.) 

' Keep Bayard in the stable, \.e. keep 
what is of value under lock and key. 
(i&Jv abwe.) 

Mold as MUnd Bayard, Foolhardy. 
If-d, blind horse leaps, the chance is he 
windfall into a ditcii. Grose mentions 
the following expression. To Hde bayard 
often toes — ” Going by the marrow-bone 
stage”— walkmg. 


Bayor'do. The famous steed td 
Binaldo, which once belonged to Am'adis 
of Gaul. (6i?^ Horse.) 

Bayardo*s Leap. Three stones, about 
thirty yards apart, near Sleaford. It 
is said that Binaldo was riding on his 
favourite steed Bayardo, when the 
demon of the place sprang behind him ; 
but the animal in terror took three tre- 
mendous leaps and unhorsed the fiend. 

Baye^ in the Behearsal,lav the Duke 
of Buckingham, was designed to satirise 
John Dryden, the poet laureate. 

Bayes’a Troops. Bead men may rise 
again, like Bayers troops, or the savages 
in the FantoeVni (Botneihing New). In 
the Rehearsal, by G^rge Vuliers, Duke 
of Buckiugham. a battle is fought be- 
tween foot-Bolaiers and great hobby- 
horses. At last Drawcausir kills all ou 
both sides. Smith then asks how they 
are to go olf, to which Bayes Teplies, 

As they came on — upon their legs ” ; 
upon which they all jump up alive 
again. 

Boyeuz Tapestry. Supposed to 
be the work of Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror. It represents the mis- 
sion of Harold to the duke, and all the 
incidents of his histo^ from that event 
till his death at Hastings in 1066. It is 
called Bayeux from the place where it 
is preserved. A drawing, on a reduced 
scale, of this curious antique is preserved 
ill the Guildhall Library. 

Bayle (2 syl.) . Dances of tlie common 
peoi>le were so culled in Spain, in oppo- 
sition to the stately court dances, culled 
dan7,a. The Bayle were of Moorish in- 
vention, the most celebrated being La 
Sarabanda, La Chacona, Las Ganwelus, 
and El Ihrmano Bartolo. 

Bay'oeet. So called from La Bayo- 
nette, a lower ridge of the Montagne 
d’ Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in 
the seventeenth century, running short 
of powder, stuck their knives into their 
muskets, and charged the Spaniards with 
success. Some derive this word from 
Bayonne. 

Bayonets. A ^ouym of ** rank and 
file,” that is, privates and coipoials of 
infantry. As, ” the number of bayoneta 
was 25,000.” 

”]t is i>n tbe Imytmeis tliat n Qiuirteriniwter- 
Oeneral relies fur liis working nud fatigue iNirtieB." 
—Uawitt : Hitt, of Ena. (year 18 M, p, Stt)). . 

Bead (Anglo-Saxon, bSd, a prayer). 
When little balls with a hole through 
them were used idt keeping account of 
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tiie mimber of prayers repeated, the 
term -wasS appliect to the prayers also. 

Bbabskan.) 

count me^s heads. To say one's 
prayers. In the Catholic Church beads 
ure threaded on a string, some large 
and some small, to assist in keeping 
count how often a person repeats a 
certain form of words. 

Ib pratf without one's beads. To be 
out of one’s reckoning. {See above.) 

Baily's Beads. When the disc of the 
moon has (in an eclipse) reduced thot of 
the sun to a thin crescent, the crescent 
assumes the appearance of a string of 
beads. This was first observed by 
Francis Baily, whence the name of the 
phenomenon. 

St. CuthberVs Beads: Single joints 
of the artioulated stems of eucriuites. 
They are perforated in the centre, and 
bear a fanciful resemblauce to a cross ; 
henoo, they were once used for voHoe'iee 
(beads)^ St. Cuthbert was a Scotch 
mcmk of tlie sixth century, and may be 
called the St. Patrick of the north of 
England and south of Scotland. 

St. Martin's beads. Flash jewellery, 
St. MortinB-le-Grand was at one time a 
noted place for sham jewellety. 

Bcmdiihoiiae. An almsliouse for beads- 
men. 

Bead-rolL A list of |)erson.s to be 
praye<l for ; hence, also, any list. 

Beadle. A person whose duty it is 
to btd or cite persons to ap]iear to a 
summons ; also a church sorvant, whose 
duty it is to hid tlic purishionei's to 
attend tlie vcBtry, or to give notice of 
vestry raecliiigs. (Anglo-Saxon, /arfc/, 
from heodan^ to bid or sumniou.) 

Beadsman or Bedesman. An in- 
habitant of an almshouse ; so called 
because in Catholic times most charities 
of this class were instituted that the 
inmates might ** pray for the soul of the 
founder.” {See Bead.) 

*• Seated with some grey beRtlairiBn." 

Crubbe: Bvrouffh. 

Beldc. A magistrate. (Anglo-Saxon 
heap, a gold collar worn by civic magis- 
trates.) 

V W. H. Black says, “The term is 
derived from a Mr. Beke, who was for- 
merly a resident magistrate at the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Baalcet*. A drinking-glass; a rum- 
mer. (Greek, bikost a wine jar.) 

* Here, Uerard, rearh j onr iMsaker " 
Browning . Biot tu tSe '.Scutciieoti, 1 . 1 . 


Beam. Thrown on my heam^ends. 
tHriven to my last shift. A ship is said 
to be on her beam-ends when she is laid 
by a heavy gale completely on her beams 
or sides. JNot iinirequently the o^y 
means of righting her in such a case is 
to cut away her masts. 

(M the starboard beam. A distant 
lK>int out. at sea on the right-hand side, 
and at right angles to the keel. 

On the port beam. A similar point on 
the left-hand side. 

(hi the weather beam. On that side of 
a ship which faces the wind. 

Beam (of a sta^. That part of the 
head from which the horns spring. 
(Anglo-Saxon beam, a tree ; the horns 
ure called branches.) 

Bean. Erertf bean has its black. 
Nemo sine ritiis nadeitnr, “everj'ono 
has his faults.” Tlie beau has a block 
eye. Wgni grano ha la sna semola.) 

He has found the bean in the cake, lie 
has got a prize in tho lottery, has come 
to some uiiexpocted good fortune, llie 
allusion is to twelfth cakes in whicli a 
bean is buried. When the cake is cut 
up and distributed, ho who gets the bean 
is the twelfth-night king. 

Beans, slang for proiierty, money, 
is the French liens, goods. A beau ” 
guinea, is in Grose. 

** T^ikeii )M*Riie[al>ii 8 'iiu>Df'.\ J iii a nioiikt'slKKid/* 
—Cottjrare. 

{See Barristkks’ Gowns.) 

Beans, l^ytlui^j'oras forbade tho use 
of licauH to his discijiles- -not tliu use of 
beaus as a food, but the use of beaus for 
political elections. Mugistrates and 
other public officers were elected by 
beaus cast by the voters into a helmet, 
and what Pythag'oras advised was that 
his disciples should not interfere with 
politics or “ love beans ” — i.e. office. 

Aristotle says the word bean means 
ven'ery, and that the prohibition to 
“abstain from beans” was equivalent 
to “keeping the body chaste.” 

V The French have the proverb, “ Jf 
he gives me peas 1 will give him beans,” 
S'tl me donne des pois,je Itti donnm ai des 
fh'es., i.e. 1 will Jfive him tit for tat, a 
'^wland for an (Jliver. 

Beans ai'e in fower, les fevres feuris- 
sent, and this will account for your 
being so silly. Our forefatliers imagined 
that the perfume of the flowering bean 
was bad for the head, and uioao men 
silly or light-headed. 

He knows how many beans go to make 
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He 28 up to Bsuif ; he is no 
f<KH; he 28 not to be imposed upon. The 
referenoe is to the ancient custom of 
moviitg beans in counting. 

, " 1 VBB a fool, I WBB, and didn't know liow many 
t^aoB make five [tbat is, how many beana must 
be moved to make uji flvej/’-Far>>n. 

Few men lietter knew how many blue beans 
It takes to make five.'’— Oott. 

? Blue Beans : Three blue beans in 
a blue bladder.’* A rattle for cliildren. 

•• F. Hark ! does If rattle ? 

a. Yes, like three blue Iwana in a hliie hliidtler." 

Old Fortuuntufi (Aveimt thanum), iii. p I*-‘k 

“Blue beans” are bullets or shot. 
Three small bullets or large shot in a 
bladder would make a very good rattle 
for a child. (See Blue Beans.) 

Fft'U of betins. Said of a fre.sh and 
spirited horse. 

To ffet beam. To incur reproof. 

PH give him beans. A licking; a 
jolly good hiding. A very common 
phrase. Probably from the iVencli re- 
ferred to above, meaning as good as I 
got ; “ beans for his peas.” 

Bean Feaet. Much the same os 
wayz-goose {q.v.). A feast given by an 
employer to those he employs. 

Bean Gooae {The). A migratory 
bird which appears in England in the 
autumn of the year, and is so named 
from a mark on its bill like a horse- 
bean. It is next in size to the Grey 
Lag-goose. The tenn comes from the 
northern counties where the beau {goose) 
is common. 

“ EbimVc d'oie dour, les iiinnilihuleo 8<int tailluvs 
en fiti'iiu’ de fe\ evoU'S."— ifayai JJicUminaire. 

Bean-king {The). Iteg de Habas^ 
file child appointed to ph^ the part of 
Idng oil twelfth-night. In France it 
was at one time customary to hide a 
bean in a large cake, and he to whom 
the bean fell, when the cake w'aa dis- 
tributed, was for the nonce the bean 
king, to whom all the other guests 
showed playful revei'eiice. Tlie Giboks 
used beans for voting by ballot. 

Bean-King^a festival. Twelfth-night. 
{See above.) 

Boar {A\ (Stock Exchange), a fall, 
or a speculator for a fall. To ope^ 
rate for a bear. To leahse a profitable 
bear. 

Bearing the market is using eve^ 
effort to depress the price of stocks iu 
ordOT to buy it. 

2wa n/rena of bears and bnllsy i.c. the 
Stodc ^change. 

? Warton says the term bear come 

from tiie proverb of “ Selling the skin 


before you have caught the bear,” and 
leferrea to those who entered into 
contracts in the South Sea Scheme to 
transfer stock at a ^stated price. (Saa 
Bull.) 

» 8o was tile huntsman by the bear oppressed, ^ 
Whose hide he sold before be caught the beast.* 
Walter: battle ojfthe Summer lefandSt c. 11. 

A Bear accotmL A speculation in 
stocks on the chance of a faU in the 
rice of the stock sold, with a view of 
uying it back at a lower jmee or re- 
ceiving the difference. Bulls.) 

Bear {77ie). Albert, margrave of 
Brandenburg. Ho was also called “ The 
Fair” (1106-1170). 

The bloody BeaVy in Pryden’s poem 
called The Hind and BantheVy means 
the Independents. 

“ The bloody bear, an independent lieast, 
Uullckcd to form, in groans her hate expressed." 

Pt. 

The Great Bear and Little Bear. The 
constellations so called ore specimens of 
a large class of blunders founded on 
approximate sounds. The Sanskrit rakh 
means “ to be bright ; ” the Greeks cor- 
rupted the word into arktoSy which 
means a bear; so that the “bear” 
should iu reality be the “ bright ones.” 
The fable is that Calisto, a nymph of 
Diana, had two sous by Jupiter, which 
Juno changed into bears, and Jupiter 
converted into constellations. 

"The M'ind-Bliaked surge, with high and nion- 
Blrous iiiaiio, 

Beenis lo i-ast water on the burning liear, 

And i|ueuL'li the guards of tli' ever-flxdd pole." 

Shakeepeare: Othello^ ii. 1. 

•( we saw Oallato’s star retire 

Eeiieaib ike wu\cs, nnawed by June's ire.” 

Vamoeue : Luelad, book v. 

The Bear or Korthern Bear. Uussia. 

France turns from lieriiliaiiaoned f riendsafresli, 
And sootlicS the bear that growls for patriot 
llcsli." Vawpltell: i'vittruf, stansa 

A Bridled Bear. A young nobleman 
under the control of a travelling tutor. 
{See Beab-leadeb.) 

'The Bear and Ragged Staff. A public- 
house sign ill compliment to Warwick, 
the king-maker, udiose cognisance it 
was. Tnu first earl was Ai^ or Arth- 
gal, of the Hound Table, whose cogni- 
sance was a beai\ because arth 2 neans 
a bear (Latin, uvs'). Morvid, the second 
earl, overcame, m single combat, a 
mighty giant, who come against him 
witii a dub, which was a ti-ee pulled 
up by the roots, but stripped of its 
branches. In remembrance of his victory 
over the giant he added “the ragged 
staff.” 

The Bear and the Tea-kettle (Kams- 
chatka). Said of a person who injures 
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himself by foolish raget One day a 
bear enteired a hut in Kaonschatka, where 
a kettle was on th^ fire. Master Bruin 
went to the kettle, and smelling at it 
burnt his nose ; being greatly irritated, 
he seized the kettle with his paws, and 
squeezed it against his breast. This, of 
course, made matters worse, for the 
boiling water scalded him terribly, 
and he growled in agony till sonie 
n^ghbours put an end to his life with 
their guns. 

A l^ar suckiutf Ais pnivs. It is said 
that when a bear is deprived of food, it 
sustaios life by sucking its paws. The 
sanle is said of the Eughsli badger. 
Applied to industrious idleness. 

As savage as a hear with a sore (or 
scalt) head* Unreasonably ill-tumpered. 

As a bear has no tail^for a Uon he'll 
fail. The same as Xe sntor supra crep'~ 
idanif ** let not the cobbler aspire alKive 
his last.** Bobort Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, being a descendant of the 
Warwick family, changed his own crest, 
which was ‘ ‘ a green lion with two tails," 
for the Warwick crest, a “ bear and 
ragged staff.*’ When made governor of 
the Low Countries, he was suspected of 
aiming at absolute supremacy, or the 
desire of being the monarch of h<5 
fellows, as Ibe lion is monarch among 
beasts. Some wit wrote under his crest 
the Latin verse, “ Ursa caret cauda non 
qtieai esse leoX 

“ Your tiear for lion needs inuet foil. 

Because your true bears lia\ e no tail.*' 

To take the bear by the tooth. To put 

J rour head into the liou*s mouth ; need- 
essly to run into danger. 

Tow dare as soon take a bear by his 
tooth. You would no more attempt 
such a thing, than attempt to take a 
bear by its tooth. 

Bear {To), Come^ hear a hand ! Come 
and render help! In French, '‘^Danner 
nn coup d qnelqu'un." Bring a liand, or 
bring your hand to bear on the work 
going on. 

To hear arms. To do military service. 
To hear away (Nautical). To keep 
away from the wind. 

To bear one company. To Iw one's 
comiianion. 

** His fiiitlifiil (lofT Bliall bear biiii rnmmny.’’ 

Pape: Even y on ^r«if,ei)istro i. US. 

To bear down. To overpower ; to force 
down. 

“ Fullyp'^tHred to bear dowi 
Cooper : TKt Pilot, ctiap. xvlil. 

To bear down upon (Nautical). To 
approach from the weather ride. 


To bear in wind, Bemember : do not 
forget. Carry in your recollection. 

"To learn by lieart," means to learn mmurrlier. 
Mind and heart stand for memory in ln>th 
librasee. 

To bear out. To corroborate, to con- 
firm. 

To bear up. To support ; to keep the 
spirits up.< 

To bear with. To show forbearance ; 
to endure with complacency. 

"How' long bIihM I itear witli tbls evil oungro- 
gatioii ?”-Nuint>erB xm , S7. 

To bear the bell. {See Bell.) 

Bear of Bradwardlne (7!4e0 was a 
wine goblet, holding about an English 
pint, and, according to Scott, was made 
by command of St. Duthac, Abbot of 
Abcrbrothoc, to bo presented to the 
Baron of Bradwax-dine for services ren- 
dered in defence of the monastery. 
Inscribed ui>oii the goblet W'as the motto: 
“ Beware the bear.** 

Bear Aooount {A), (<S’cc Bea^b.) 

Bear Garden. This ptace is a perfect 
benr-yaiden — that is, full of confusion, 
noise, tumult, and quarrels. Bear-gar- 
dens were places where bears used to ba 
kept and baited for public amusement. 

Bear-leader. One who undertakes 
the charge of a young man of rank 
on his travels. It was once custoniary 
to lead inti/zlod boftrs about the streets, 
and to make them show off in order to 
attract notice and gain money. 

“ n<*ar ' iHHid Pr. PanyloBe to bis pupil]. Under 
f>i\our, >ouiig gentlciiiau, I am the iiear-leader, 
being appoiuieu >ouv tutor.”— (7. Colntwn: i/etr- 

at~LiUO. 

Beam are oangbt tiy Honey. In 

French, “ Jlfant avoir tnauvaise bote par 
douceur^" for, as La Fontaine s^s, **Tlu8 
fait douceur que violence." Bears ore 
very fond of honey. Bribes win even 
l)ears. 

*.• Tbrro isanntber i)lirnse: Divule hooey irUh a 
I e. It is botTiT tn tlivirb; jour boiiey with a 
bmr tlinti to prti\ <ikc its linger. 

Beard. Cuttiny the heard. TIio Turks 
think it a dire dis^ace to have the l>card 
cut. Slaves who servo in the seraglio 
have clean chins, as a ^sigri of their 
servitude. 

KissUig the beard. In Turkey wives 
kiss their husband, and children their 
father on the beard. 

To make, one's heard (Cliaucer). This is 
the Frencli "Fairc la barbed quelqu'un," 
and refers to a barber’s taking hold of a 
man’s beard to dress it, or to liis shaving 
the chin of a customer. To make onea 
beard is to have him wholly at your 
mercy. 
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J io}d Atm to Ai« 1 told him to 

his face, regardlesB of oonseqnenoes ; to 
qMaik ope&fy and f earlewl j. 

BmM <7b). To beard 0 n« is to defy 
him, to contradict him flatly, to insult 
by pluoidng the beard. Among the 
Jews, no greater insult could be offered 
to a man than to pluck or even touch 
his beard. 

To heard the lion in hie den. To con- 
foadict one either in his own growler]^, 
or on some subject he has made his 
hobby. To defy personally or face to 
face. 

" Dsr’et tlioii, then, 

To heard the lion in hie den. 

The Duiiglas In his ball ? ” 

Sir W. Scott : Marmion, canto vl. stanza 14. 

Maugre hie heard, in spite of him. 

To laugh at one'e beard. To attempt 
to make a fool of a person — to deceive 
by ridiculous exaggeration. 

" ‘ By the nrojdiet ! hut he laiifrhsat oiir Iieards,* 
exclaimed the ihicha anerrily. ‘ These are foolish 
lies.”'— ifo-rriiot ; I'achaof Mnn^ Tulec. 

To laugh in one's heard [“JZtrd dans 
sa harhc To laugh in one’s sleeve. 

To run %n one's mard. To offer onpo- 
sitioii to a person ; to do something 
obnoxious to a person before his face. 
The French say, la harhc de quel- 
under one’s very nose. 

IV’ith the beard on the ehoulder ^Span- 
ish). In the attitude of listening to 
overhear something; with circumspec- 
tion, looking in all directions for sur- 
prises and ambuscades. 

"They rode, as the Spanish pro^erh expresses 
it, 'with the heard on the shoulder,’ looktntr 
round tnun time to time, and usinv e\ery pre- 
caution . . . Hfr-itust pursuit." — 5ir IP. Scott: 
reverU of tie Peak, chap. \ il. 

Ta^ upon beards. Peter the Great 
■^imposed a tax upon beards. Every one 
above the lowest class hud to pay 100 
roubles, and the lowest class liad to puv 
a eopoc, for enjoying this “luxury.” 
Clerks wore stationed at the gates of 
every town to collect the beard-tax. 

Bearded. Bearded Master (^Magister 
harha'tus). So Porsius styled Socrates, 
under the notion thut tlie beard is the 
symbol of wisdom, (b.c. 4ri8-;i99.) 

rogona'tus (Bearded). Constantino 
IV., Emperor of llf>me (048, 608-G8d). 

TItr Bearded. Geoffrey the Crusailcr, 
and Bouchard of tlio house of Mont- 
morency. 

HandemM-heard. Baldwin IV.. Earl 
ofFk^ders. (1160-1186.) 

Johm' the Bearded. Johann Mayo, the 
Gerinon painter, whoso beard touched 
the ground when he stood upright. 


Bearded BTomeBs 

Bartel Gimtje, of l^uttgard, borfl 
1562. 

The Duke of Saxony hod the portrmt 
taken of a poor Swiss woman, remarkable 
for her large budiv beard. 

In 1726 a female dancer appeared at 
Venice, with a large bushy beam. 

Charles XII. had in his army a woman 
whose beard was a yard and a half long. 
She was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to the Czar, 
1724. 

Mile. Bois de Ch6ne, bom at Genova 
in 1834, was exhibited in London in 
18>52-3 ; she had a profuse head of hair, 
a strong block beard, large wbiskeis, 
and thick hair on her arms and back. • 

Julia Pastra'Ua was exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1857 ; died, 1862, at Moscow ; was 
embalmed by Professor Suckaloff ; and 
the embalmed body was exhibited at 
191, Piccadilly. She was found among 
the Digger Indians of Mexico. 

Margaret of Holland had a long, stiff 
beard. 

Baaiiiiga. I'll bring him to his hear- 
ings. I’ll bring him to his senses. A 
sea term. The bearings of a ship at 
anchor is that part of her hull which is 
on the water-line when she is in good 
trim. To bring a ship to her bearings is 
to get her into this trim. {Dana: The 
Seaman's Manual^ 84.) 

To lose one's beaHngs. To become be- 
wildered ; to get perplexed as to which 
is the right road. 

To take the hearings. To ascertain the 
relative position of some object. 

Bearaals {Le). Henri IV. of France ; 
so called from Le Be aru^ his native pro- 
vince (1553-1610). 

Beiuito {Heraldic) : 

Cotwhant^ lying down. 

Counter- passu nt^ moving in opjio.'sito 
directions. 

J)uriimuty RlcGping. 

Oardanf^ full-faced. 

Jssuant. rising from Iho toi» or bottom 
of an ordinary. 

SVasrmt, rising out of tho middle of 
an ordinary. 

Bassantf walking. 

Passant gardant, walking, and wiili 
full face. 

Passant regardant^ walking and look- 
ing behind. 

jRampant, rearing. 

Regardant^ lookmg back. 

Sejant^ seated. 

Saliefttt springing. 

Statant, ztan£ng stfl]. 
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Pirfif**r UniBk. It WBS aa aadant 
notioii that men in thcdr cups exhibited 
the vidouB qualities of beasts. Nash 
describes seven kinds of drunkards: — 
(1) Bie Ape-diiiHkf who leaps and sings ; 

The Zton-dttmkj who is quarrelsome ; 
f (3) The Smne-drunk, who is sleepy and 
puking; (4) The Skeep*dnmk^ wise in 
his own conceit^ but unable to spe^ ; 
(5) The Martin^drunk^ who drinks him- 
self. sober again; (6) The Goat-drunk^ 
who is lascivious; and (7) The Fox- 
drunk^ who is crafty, like a Dutchman 
in hifl cups. \86e Maudlin.] 

Beat. A track, line, or appointed 
range. A walk often trodden or beaten 
by me feet, as a policeman's beat. The 
word means a beaten path. 

Jfot in my beat. Not in my line ; not 
in the range of my talents or inclination. 

Off his beat. Not on duty ; not in his 
appointed walk; not his speciality or 
line. 

‘*011 Ills own hent lifs njilnions were of no 
^ alue.”— ; JiualiHh 'Ji’aits, cbaij. t. 

On his beat. In his appointed walk ; 
on duty. 

Out of his heat. In his wrong walk ; 
out of His proper sphere. 

To beat up one's qnavtcrs. To hunt 
out where one lives; to visit without 
ceremony. A military term, signifying 
to make an unexpected attack on an 
enemy in camp. 

“To beat lip tbo iiuarters of some of our less- 
known relations.”— Lamb ; UsmifH of Elia. 

Beat (To). To strike. (Anglo-Saxon, 
beatan.) 

To beat an alarjn. To give notice of 
danger by beat of drum. 

To beat or drum a thing into one. To 
repeat as a'drummer repeats his strokes 
on a drum. 

To beat a retreat (Fi*cnch, battre eu 
reiraite); to beat to arms; to beat a 
charge. Military terms similar to the 
above. 

To beat the air. To strike out at no- 
thiug, merely to bring one's musclo.s into 
play, as pugilists do before they begin to 
tight ; to tml without profit ; to work to 
DO purpose. 

“Sn nglit I, not ns (ino that beatetli the air."-- 
1 Cnr. ix. 30. 

Tb heat the bush. One beat the bush 
and another caught the hai’e. a 

battu Uh buiasonsy et autre a pris les 
oiseauxJ'^ 11 bat le buisson sans prendre 
Ibs oisilUms'* is a slightly different idea, 
meaning he has toiled in vain. ** Other 
men laDoured, and ye are entered into 
their labours ” (John iv. 48). The idlu- 
■i<m is to beaters, whose business it is to 


beat bodies and start the game for a 

nbnntiwj g party. 

To Ssat the Devil's Tattoo, (See 
Tattoo.) 

To beat the Dutch. To draw a very 
lon^^^w; to say something very iu- 

** Wall ! if that don’t Tieat the Dutcb!" 

To beat time. To mark time in music 
beating or moving the hands, feet, or 
a wand. 

To beat up supporters. To hunt them 
up or call them together, as soldiers are 
by beat of drum. 

Beat (T^. To overcome or get the 
better of. This does not mean to strike, 
which is the Anglo-Saxon beatan^ but to 
better, to be better, from the Anglo- 
Saxon verb betan. 

Dead beat. So completely beaten or 
worsted as to have no leg to stand on. 
like a dead man with no fight left in 
him ; quite tired out. 

“I’m deaii horn, luit 1 tbouprht. I'd llko to roma 
111 and se«> you h 11 oa(*e inure."— Loe; WtUivtU i« 
Home, |i. 3J. 

Dead beat cseapemnU (of a watch). 
One in which there is no revci'so motion 
of the escape- w'heel. 

That beats BaiVayhcr. Wonderfully 
inconsistent and absurd — exceedingly 
ridiculous. Buuagher is a town in 
Ireland, on the Shannon, in King's 
County. It formerly sent two membei's 
to Parliament, and w^as, of course, a 
famous pocket borough. When a mem- 
ber spoke of a family borough wliero 
every voter was a man employed by the 
lord, it was not unusual to reply, “ Well, 
that beats Banagher.’* 

“ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘ to amtlfy them 1 will. Ho lust 
a iiKirsel. But, Jack, tliis IteatH BaunaKber’ 

— W. B. YeaU: Fairy Talea of the IrUth Feuaantty, 
1». 196. 

That beats Termagant, Your rantipg, 
raging iiomposity, or cxaggeiutioii, sur- 
passes that of Termagant (q.v.). 

To beat hollow is to heat wholly, to bo 
wholly the suiierior. 

To heat up aaaimt the tviud. To tack 
against an arlverso w'ind ; to get the 
better of the wind. 

Beat. (French, ahattre, to abate.) 

To heat down. To make a seller 
“ abate ’* his price. 

Beaten to a aCnnuny. Beaten so 
that one can distinguish neither form 
nor feature. 

Beaten with bla own Stale Con- 
futed by one’s own words. An argu- 
mentum ad homincm, 

“Can Hi all Church hiautry go fiirtber than 
tills? And bow well liaie 1 since l>eea ticateu 
with mine own stsfl-’’— Wettiey, (He refers to 
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bis ex^iludtiiff Balsliis fl*om *' tbs Lord's tahte/* 
Ijthcsiise be teid nut been csnonically iiaiitized.) 

lUitIttg about the Bush. Not 

ooBimg directly to the matter in hand, 
Imt feeling your way timidly by indirec- 
tion, as persons beat bushes to ascertain 
if game is lurking under them. 

Beating the Bonnde. On Holy 
Thursday, or Ascension Day, it used to 
be customary for the parish school chil- 
dren, accompanied by the clergymou and 
parish ofiicerB, to walk through their 
parish from end to end. The boys were 
struck with willow wands all along the 
Hues of boundary. Before ma|)s were 
common, the l)oys were thus taught to 
know the boiinds of their own jiarish. 
The custom still x>rcvuils iu some xiarishcs. 

Boatl Possldentea Blessed are 
those who have [for they shall receive]. 
“ Possession is nine points of the law.^* 

Beatlflo Vision. sight of tlie 

Deity, or of the blessed in the realms of 
heaven. {I^ec Isaiah vi. 1-4, and Acts 
vii. 55, 50.) 

Beatrice, beloved from girlhood by 
Dante, a native of riorcnco, was of the 
Portinari family. ^ She died under 
twenty-four years of age (1*200- 1200). 
Beatrice mamed Simone de’ B;u’di, and 
Dante married Gemma Donati. 

Bean. 

Beau limmmel, George Bryan, (1778- 
1840.) 

Le Beau Jj'OrsfUf. Fallicr of Count 
D’Orsay, and called by Byron Jenne 
Cumdon. 

Beau Fwldinff^ called “Handsome 
Fielding” by Charles II., whose name 
was Hendromo Fielding. He died iu 
Scotland Yard, Loudon. 

Beau llcu'ilf. The “ Sir Fopling 
Flutter” of Etheredge. {The Man of 
Mode ; or, Bir Foplim/ Flutter,) 

Bean yash. Son of a 'NVcilsh gontlc*- 
inan, a notorious diiior-out. He under- 
took the inaiisigement of the biitli-nxmis 
at Bath, and conducted the i)ublic bulls 
with a splendour and docoiuiii never 
before witnessed. In old ago he sank 
into poverty, (1674-1761.) 

Bea^ Tibhs, noted for his finery, 
vanity, and poverty. {Goldsmith : Citizen 
oj the World,) 

Bam Sd'aal. The model of beauty 
or exeellency formed by fancy. 

BMMi Jvnr iMan B^nr (^). My 

turn will come next. (Never used m a 


‘ good sense, but always to signify the 
resentment of an injury.) 

Beau Lion {Tin), A fine dashing 
fellow ; an aristocrat every inch ; tte 
“ lion ” of society. The lion is the king 
of beasts. 

Bean Blonde. The fashionable 
world; people who make up the coterie 
of fashion. 

Bean Trap. A loose pavement 
under which water lodges, and which 
squirts up filth when trodden on, to the 
auuoyance of the smartly dressed. 

Beanolerc [good scholarX Applied 
to Henry I., who had clcrk-like accom- 
plishiiieuis, very rare in the times in 
which lie lived (1008, 1 100-1 L'15). 

Boanmontagne [pronounce ho-vmi^ 
Bad work, especially ill-fitting 
carpenter’s work ; literary padding ; 
paste and scissors litcratiiro ; so called 
from putty used by carpenters, etc., for 
filling up cracks and bad joinery. Ger- 
man, Ing, dougli ; and Emile Beaumont, 
the geologist (1798-1851), who also gives 
his name to “ Beaumoutite. ” 

BeautifaL Beautiful or fair as an 
anffcL Throughout the Middle Ages it 
was common to associate beauty with 
virtue, aud iigliucss with sin ; hence 
the expressions given above, and the 
following also — “ Seraphic beauty,” 
“Cherubic loveliness,’* “Ugly as sin,’* 
etc. 

BeautlfPl Parricide. Beatrice Ceuci, 
the daughter of a Homan nobleman, who 
plotted the death of her father because 
he violently defiled her. (Died 1.599.) 

” Fi’aiirpsci) t'euoi f\^i. siecle) . . . :i\Ait qiwtre 
riN ei iiiio flilo (Bi'HtriM. II leg niiiltniitaiti 
n-nglUMiieut, un Ipr pimait Bei\ir h seg plalsirs 
liriUHiix. . . . IlpMilM'e lie rant d’him-eurs, Dum- 
ln\, m H Up, lie roncert uvee iloux ile sea Iperes, 
ot LiiPi'Pce leiir ihitp, 11c nssHSsiuer Francescn 
(Vni'i. A(‘<iihi'R fie iwrriride. iIr perireiir. UitiB 
•metre snr r(‘i:liHf>in(I par la eentence de I’leiueiic 
VI II. I Piero.’’ linaillt’t. 

V Tins is Miinilorrs icrRinii of tlie affair, Imt it. 
I'l nmi’li ilispiiK'd. Iti is it fiixnunie tlienie fur 

tiii^'Pd^. 

Beauty. Tout rU beau saim ehan<‘ 
dvlh'fi, “ Jjt tiuit (nufi /rs rhaf.s sout grin,'' 

Bt’uulg IS hut skill drep, 

“() rnniidse piier, iiiiiiiiuii lie nvde ooPiri.” 

Virffil, Hantltfit, ij. 

Beauty and the Beast. The hero 
and henuiio of Madame Villeneuve's 
fairy tnle. Beauty saved the life of 
her father by consenting to live with 
the Beast; and the Beast, being dis- 
enchanted by Beauty’s love, became a 
handsome prince, and married her. 
[Contes Marines^ 1740.) 



Beauty 




Bed-post 


T Avhandsome woman with an nn- 
couth dr uncomely male compajiion. 

' Beauty of Bnttermere. Mary 
Bobinaon^^ itiafrried to John Halfteld, a 
heartless impostor, executed for forgery 
at Carlisle in 1803. 

Beanty Sleep. Sleep taken before 
midnight. Those wlio habitually go to 
bed, especially during youth, after mid- 
night, are usually pale and more or less 
haggard. 

“ Would 1 please to remenibor that I had roused 
him up at maht .... [in] his beauty sleep."— 
Ulnekmore : Lomu Dotnie, vliap. (U. 

Beaux Seprlts f French). Men of 
wit or genius (Angular number, Un hel 
espHty a wit, a genius). 

Beaux Yeux (French). Beautiful 
eyes or attractive looks. ^*1 will do it 
for your beaux yeux'^ (because you are 
so pretty, or because your eyes are so 
attractive). 

Beaver. A hat ; so called from its 
being made of beaver- skins. 

Beaver. That part of tlie helmet 
which lifted up to enable the wearer to 
drink. Similarly the afternoon 

draught iii the harvest-field, called 
fours'e, (Italian, hevercy to drink ; 
Spanish, heber ; Latin, bibo ; T^rench, 
hmem\ a drinker; Armoric, beuvrauhy 
beverage, etc.) 

**JFamlet: Then jou saw not his faro 

“^oratio; O jes, iiiy lord ; lie wore liis l»ea\er 
up." fihakeHpeare : Hamlet, i. ’j. 

Beoarre, BeihoL Hauler de hevarre 
m bemol (French), to jump from one 
subject to another without regard to 
pertinence; Hauler du eoq d Pane,** 
from Genesis to Bevelation. Literally, 
to jump from sharps to Hats. Becarre 
is the Latin £ quadratum or B qitarri. 
In old musical notation b shai^ was 
expressed by a square B, and b Hat by 
a round b. 

V Bumol is B imllUy soft (flat). 

Beoasse. You goose ; you siniplc- 
toii ; you booby. Becasso is a wootl- 
fock. “ iVcut unc because,''* ho <ir she is 
a fool, 

Becket’B Assassins. Willinm de 
Tracy, Hugh de Morville, llichard Brito 
(or le Brot), and Fitz-LTrse. 

Bed. The great bed of Ware. A bod 
twelve feet square, and capable of hold- 
ing twelve persons ; assigned by tradi- 
tion to the Earl of Warwick, the king- 
maker. It is now in Bye House. 

“ Altliouiirh tlin sheet were hiv enuuj^li for the 
bed of Ware m Eutf laud.”— A)ha/lccMjM’arc: Ticcl/Jt 
Hight, ill. 

8 


To make the bed. To arrange it 
make it fit for use. In Arnica tins 
sense of make ” is much more common 
than it is with us. ^*Yout room is 
made,” arranged in due order. To 
make it all right.' * 

As mu iuake your bed you must lie on 
it. Everyone must bear the conse- 
quences of Ills own acts. ** As you sow, 
so must you reap.” ' “As you brew, so 
must you bake.” 

To bed out. To plant what are called 

hedding-out plants ” in a flower-bed. 

V Bedding-out plants are reared in 
}>ots, generally in a hot-house, and are 
transferred into garden-beds early in 
the summer. Such plants as geraniums, 
marguerites, fuchsias, peustemons, pe- 
tunias, verbenas, lobelias, calceolarias, 
etc., are meant. 

You qot out of bed the wrong way, or 
with the left leg foranost. Said of a 
person who is patchy and ill-tempered. 
It was an ancient superstition uiat it 
was imlucky to set the left foot on the 
ground first on getting out of bed. The 
same 8ux>er8tition appies to putting on 
the left shoe first, a “fancy” not yet 
■wholly exploded. 

V Augustus Cffisar was very super- 
stitious in this resx>ect. 

Bed of Justice. (Hoc Lit.) 

Bed of Roses (A). A. situation of 
case and x>lcasui’c. 

Bed of Thoms (A). A situation of 
great anxiety and apprehension. 

Bed-post. In the twinkling of a bed- 
post. As quickly as possible. In the 
ancient bed- frames movable staves were 
laid as we now lay iron laths; there 
were also staves in the two sides of the 
bedstead for keeping the bed-clothes 
from rolling off ; ana in some cases a 
staff was used to Iwat the bed and 
clean it. In the reign of Edward L, 
Wr ,Ti>lni Chifliiister liada mock skiniiish 
with his scrvjuit' (Sir John wBh.hls 
Kqn’er and the Ber\'aiit with the. Jtied- 
staff), ill which the servant vras. acci- 
d’Mitfjlly killed. Wright, in his Domes- 
ftr ,}/anuers, show.s us a chamber- 
maid of the seventeenth century using 
a bed-staff to beat up the bedding. 
“ Twinkling ” means a r.ipid twist or 
luni, (Old French, gnineher : Welsh, 
girtng^ gwatgaw, our wriggle.) 

" ni U<i It iiistanil.v, in the tM'inkling of n l^ed- 
»tsitr."~Shofl.wetl ; ViitnoHo, Hiai. 

He would liav e cut Iiiiii down in the twlnkliiir,' 
of a bcd-ifost .” — ’* HaMUiis," done tiito Hnghsk.- 

Bobadil, in £rery Man in his Humour, 
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«ad i^rdDuberley, in the Heir ’^at^ Law, 

Bede {Adam), A novel by George 
Eliot (Marian Evans), 1859. One of 
the chief char|g^iters is Mrs. Poyscr, a 
woman of shrewd observation, and as 
zfill of wise aaws as Sancho Fauza. 

Bed ell * The Vice-chancellor'* e bedell 
(not headli). The officer who carries the 
mace before the Vice-Chancellor, etc., 
in the universities is not a beadle but a 
bedell (the same word in an older foiin). 

Be'der. A valley famous for the 
victory gained by Jdahomet, in wliich 
** he was assisted by 3,000 angels, led by 
Gabriel, mounted on his horse Haizum.” 
{Al Karan,) 

Beder, King of Persia, who married 
Giauha'rS, daughter of the most power- 
ful of the under- sea emperors. Queen 
Labs tried to change him into a horse, 
but he changed her into a mare instead. 
{Arabian 2nghts, Beder and (itau-' 
harl'^) 

Bedford. Saxon, Bedean forda (for- 
tress ford) — that is, the ford at the 
fortress of the river Ouse. 

Bedford Level* Land drained by 
the Earl of Bedford in 1640. This large 
tract of fenny land liw in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ii^onshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Lmoolnshire. 

Bedfordidilre. J am of to Bedford^ 
ehire. To the land of Nod, to bed. The 
language abounds with these puns, 
e, 0 , “the marrowbone stage,” “A 
Bunse scholar,” “Knight of the beer- 
barrel,” “Admiral of the blue,” “Mas- 
ter of the Mint” {q,o,), “Master of 
the Bolls ” iq.v,), etc. And the French 
even more than the English. 

Badlver. A knight of the Round 
Table, and the butler of King Arthur. 

Bedlam. A lunatic asylum or mad- 
house ; & contraction for BethUhetny the 
name of a religious 'house in Loudou, 
converted into a hospital for lunatics. 

Tom e’ Bedlam, (See Ton.) 

*.* fit. Mary of Bethlehem, London, was founded 
ae a prion in 1:M7, and in 1547 it vae gi\ eu to the 
mayor and cornoration of London, ami incorpor- 
ated as a royal foundation lor lunatics. 

Bedlamite (3 syl.). A madman, a 
fool an inhahitaut of a Bedlam. 

Bededtaa [Bed-terns'], The homeless 
street poor are so called. Thus the 
Times calls the ragged, houseless boys 
“the Bedouins of London.” The 
Bedouins ai-e the nomadic tribes of 


Arabia (Arabic, bedawin, a dweller in 
a desert ; badw, a desert). {Sec Stkeet 
Ababs.) 

“ These Bedouins of the prairie i»Aanabl.v carry 
their lodges with t\irm."—A.D.I{ichai‘dHon:-De- 
yond tho Misgiesippi, chap. v. 

Bed'reddln' in the story 

of your'eddin* and his Son, in the 
Arabian Nights, 

“Tomiiaring herself to Bedreddiii Hassan, whom 
the vizier . . . diwoxered hy his siipei'lntne skill 
in coinimsinff iTeam-tarts without i»ei>l>ei’ U> 
then ).’*— JJcattnf MvlMhitui. 

Bed-rook. American slang for ono^s 
last shilling. A miner’s term, called in 
England the “ stone-head, ” and in 
America, the “Bed-rock,” the haid 
basis rock. When miners get to this 
bed the mine is exhausted. “I’m come 
down to the bed-rock,” i.c, ray last 
dollar. 

“‘No, iioj’ coutimieil TeinnesHcc's partner, 
hastily, ‘ I’ll play tins yer lunid alfoic. I fuino 
(hmn to tho bed-iock ; it's just this - Tennessee, 
thai.has pla.\ed it pretry roiiKti nud e\peiisi\e, 
like, t»u a St ra Hirer. . . . Now 's hat's the ftnr 
tlniiK''* aome would sh.\ iiioie. and Home would 
(•n,\ less. Here'K seventeen biimlied dollars in 
etiarse irold a|irl a walrli— it'« about all inj pile 
ami enll it suiiaiT.’ ’’—//rti Jtaitii: '/’niiiutitets 
Port Her. 

Bedvor. King Arthur’s butler ; 
Caius or Kaye was his sewer. ( Oeof i eg : 
British History, ix. 13.) 

Boo. The Athenian Bee, Plato. {See 
Athenian Bee, page 72, col. 1.) 

It is said that when Plato was in his 
cradle, a swarm of bees alighted on his 
mouth. Tlie story is good enough for 
poets and orators. The same tole is 
told of St. Ambrose. (5«?c Ambrose, 
page 41, col. 1.) 

The Bee of Athens, Soph'ocles. {See 
AiticBee, page 73, col. 1.) 

Xenophon (B.C. 444-359) is also called 
“the Bee of Athens,” or “ the Athen- 
ian Bee.” 

V Sec also Animals (Symbolical), 
page 50, col. 2. 

To have your head full of bees. Full 
of devices, crotchets, fancies, inventions, 
and dreamy theories. The connection 
between bees and the soul was once 
generally maintained: hence Mahomet 
admits l^es to Paradise. Porphyry says 
of fountains, “they are adapted to the 
nymphs, or those souls which the an- 
cients called bees.” The moon was 
called a bee by the priestesses of Ceres, 
and the word lunatic or moon-struck 
still means one with “ bees in his head.” 

“Tl a dpfl nits dans la tStP."— French J^'oeob. 

{Sec Maggot.) 

To have a bee in your bonnet. To bo 
ci-aiiky ; to have an idiosyncrasy ; also. 
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to carry a Jewel or ornament in your 
cap. {See &aH£6.) 


“ For sir, find out tlmt l>ee 
Thac iMire niy love awsy— 

* ril seek bim iu your itunnet bra\e.* . . 

Herrick: The Had Maid' e Strug, 


Beo. A ^cial gathering for some 
uaeful work. The object generally pre- 
cedes the word, as a spelling -^e (a 
gathering to compete iu spelling). There 
ai'e apple-bees, husking-becs, and half 
a dozen other sorts of bees or gatherings. 
It is an old Devonshire custom, wliich 
was carried across the Atlantic iu Eliza- 
bethan tiihes. 


Bee-Une. The line that a bee takes 
in making for the hive; the shortest 
distance between two given points. 

“ Our footinarlCH, aeen afterwards, sluiwed that 
w« bad steered a bee-liiie in the Kane: 

Arctic L'j'ploratiouty \()1. i. cbai). x\ ii. p. lus. 


Bonn 

Jupiter was nourished by bees in in- 
fancy. (See Athenian Bee, p. 72, col. 1 .) 

Pindar is said to have been nourished 
by bees with houev instead of milk. 

The coins of Epnesus had a bee on the 
reverse. 

The Greeks consecrated bees to the 
moon. 

With the Homans a flight of bees w'aa 
considered a bad omen. Appiau {Civil 
WaVy book ii.) says a swann of bees 
lighted on the altar and prognosticated 
the fatal issue of the battle of Pharsalla. 

The priestesses of Cores were called 
hoes. 

In Christian Art St. Ambrose is repre- 
sented with a beehive, from the tradi- 
tion that a swarm of bees settled on his 
mouth in his infancy. 

Beet; Ox. The former is Norman, 
and the latter Saxon. The Normans 
hod the cooked meat, and w'hen set 
before them used the word they were 
accustomed to. Tlie Saxon was the 
herdsman, and while the beast wa.s under 
his charge called it by its Saxon name. 

“Old Aldeniwn Ox mnnniips to liold liij* Kaxini 
title wliile lie is luiUei* tlie rbjirjte «'f s^rfs and 
lumdsmcn ; l»iit biivoiiies Jit'cf. n fl ’vy Kreiu’li 
gallant, wlien he arrives liefiire tlio worsliipfiU 
jaws that are desimeil to coii8uinftlmn.’'~/w«HftMt'. 

Weaver's beef o f Colchester^ i.e. snrats, 
caught abuiidantiyin the neighbourhood. 

( Fmler : W wthies . ) 

Beefeaters. Yeomen of the Gua^l 
in the royal household, appointed, in 
1485, by Henry VIT., to form part of 
the royal train in banquets ana other 
grand occasions. The old theory w’^as 
that the word means **aii attendant on 
the royal buffets,” Anglicised into 


Uiffeier's or bvffeteers, and corrupted into 
Beefeaters ; but Pi-ofessor Skeat says no 
such word as huffettr has yet been found 
in any book ; nor does huffcticr exist iu 
French. 

A plausible reply to this ob jection is that 
the word may have got corrupted almost 
ab initio in those unlettered days ; and 
the earliest quotation of Beefeater,” 
already adduced, is above 150 years from 
the institution of the force, and even 
then the allusions are cither satirical or 
humorous: as “Begone, yee greedy 
beefe-eaters, y* are best ” {Ilistno^ 
Mastirjfiii. 1; a.d. 1610); “Bows, or 
Beefeaters, as the French were ple.ised 
to terme us ” (1628) ; “ You beef-eater, 
you saucy cur ” (1671). Not one of the 
quotations fixes the word on the Yeomen 
of the Guard, and that the English have 
been called Beefeaters none will deny. 
Even if the allusion given above could 
be certainly affixed to Yeomen of the 
Guard it would only prove that 150 or 
160 years after their establishment in 
the palace they were so called (corruptly, 
humorously otherwise). 

Arguments in favour of the old deriva’- 
tion : — 

(1) Certainly Henry Vn. himself did 
not call these yeomen “ beef-eaters.” 
He w’as as much French as Welsh, and 
must have been familiar with the buffet 
{bit f eg ) ; lie had no spark of humour iu 
his constitution, and it is extremely 
doubtful -whetlier beef was a standing 
dish at the time, certainly it was not so 
in Wales. We have a good number of 
menus extant of the period, but beef docs 
not appear iu any of tliem. 

(2) We have a host of similar cornip- 
tiouH in our language, os Andrew Maes 
{f/,e.), Btlhf’VaJlians {see Beli.ebophon), 
Bull and Month {q.r.)^ Charles's Watn 
(q.f.), Bag-o'-Nails^ Goat and Compasses, 
Sparrow-grass (asparagus), ancient (en- 
sign), lutestring (lustring, from lustre). 
Dog-cheap (god-kepe, i.e. a good bar- 
gain), and many more of the same sort. 

(3) There can be no doubt that the 
“ l^ef eaters ” waited at the royal table, 
for in 1602 W'e read that “the dishes 
were brought in by the balhei-diers 
[beefeatere], who are fine, bigfo'llows” 
(quoted in Notes and Queries^ February 
4th, 1803, p. 86). 

(4) If lieef was a general food in the 
sixteenth century, which is extremely 
doubtful, it w-oiild be supremely ridic- 
ulous to call a few' yeomen “caters of 
l»eef,” unless beef was restricted to 
them. In the present Argentine Re- 
public, beef dried, called “ jerked beef,” 
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is the €N>mmon diet, and it would be 
ioolish indeed to restrict the phrase 
“ eaters of jerked beef ” to some half- 
score waiters at the President’s table. 

(5) That the word huffetew or 
huj^etm' is not to be found (in the 
Imglish sense) in any French author, 
does not prove that it was never used 
in Arifflo-French. , Wo hdve scoi'es of 
perverted French words, vrith English 
meanings, unrecognised by the French ; 
for example ; eticoi*e,' double enteudtv^ 
surf out (a n'oek coat), epergm^ and so on. 

(6) Historic etymology has its value, 
bu^ like all other general rules, it re- 
quires to be naiTowly watched, ornt may 
not unfrequeutly ovor-ride tlie truth. 
Historically, Rome comes from Homulus, 
Scotland from Scota or Scotia, Britain 
from Brutus. All sorts of rubbishy 
etymology belong to the historic craze. 

Beefeaters. Yeomen Extiuordinaiy of 
the Cruard appointe^i as warders of the 
Tower by Ea;v«.id VI. They wear the 
same costume as the Yeornen of the 
Guard mentioned abov3. (6V«f Bupha- 
oos.) 


Beef-ateak Club owed its origin to 
an accidoiitul dinner taken by Lord 
Peterborough iu the scene-room of llich, 
over Coveni Garden Theatre. The 
original gridiron on which liich broiled 
the peer’s steak is still preserved in the 
palladium of tho club, and the members 
nave it engraved on their buttons. 
{History of the Clubs of London.) 


Beeflngton or Hi lor Beejinyton^ a 
character m Canning’s mock tragedy, 
The Rovms^ a burlesque, iu the Anti- 
Jacobin, on the sentimental German 
dl^amas of the period. Casimero is a 
Polish emi^aut, and Beeflngton an 
English nobleman, exiled by the tyranny 
rf King John. 

Bee7.V9bub. God of flies, supposed 
to ward off flies from his votaries. One 
jf the gods of the Philistines. (St-e 
AC/2o:i.) Tho Greeks had a similai* deity, 
Zens Ammf ioe. The .lews, hy way of 
iNqiroaeii, eliaiigud Beelzebub into ihuil 
Zeboub (q.v.), and placed him among 
the dsamons. Milton siiys he was next 
ill rank to Satan, and stotid 

“ Wii,li Atl!into'«tn sltmiltlcrs. lit fo boar 
Tho weiahl of tii:gJitie»t iiiouarcbioH.’* 

(Hook ii.1 

“ OiUS iicNt UimSelf In piwer, and next iii cniiie, 
finittf after kiM»wii in I^IOMtine, and nanieil 
BettlxeiiuU.” raradiae Lost, i. 


Beer. CerSs, when wandering over 
the earth in quest of her daughter, 
taught men the art of making beer, 
because "Us me ne parent apprmare Ve/rt 


de faire le niii.” ( Hem, de V jLead^nie 
des inseviptimes, xvii.) A^.) 

He does not think small wcr of ktmself 
[Sec Small Beeb.] 

Beer and Sldttlee. Life is not all 

beer and skittles, i.c, not all eating, 
drinking, and play ; not aU pleasure ; 
not all harmony and love. 

“ Bivirt like life, and life like sport. 

Isn’t all skittles and liecr.” 

Beer eiuc Monobes^ or Beer anx eor- 
miUes. To stand gaping in the ajr (at 
the flics or the rooks). Beer^ Old 
Frendi for bay&r, to gape. 

Beeswing. The film which forms on 
the sides of a bottle of good old port. 
This film, broken up into small pieces, 
looks like the wings of bees. A port 
drinker is very particular not to “ break 
the beeswing ** by shaking the bottle, or 
turning it the wrong way up. 

rieeswiiigeil poit is old jiortwliicU has formed 
its second cnisi ur heesw me;. 

Beetle {To), To overhang, to 
tlireaten, to jut over (Anglo-Saxon, 
heot-ian, to menace). Hence beetle or 
beetled brow. 

*‘Ui' to tilo dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That hoetius o'er his I'Hse into tho sea." 

Shaheapsart',! JiamlU, i. 4. 

Beetle-omslier. A large, flat foot. 
The expression was first used in Bunch, 
in one of Leech’s caricatui’es. Those 
who know London know how it is over- 
run with cockroaches, wrongly called 
black-beetles. 

Befia'iia. The good fairy of Italian 
children, who is supposed to fill their 
stockings with toys when they go to bed 
on Twelfth Night. Some one enters the 
children’s bedroom for the purpose, and 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, "Eeeo 
la Befa’na." 'According to le^nd, 
Befana was too busy with house affairs 
to look after the Magi when they went 
to offer their gifts, and said she would 
wait to see them on their return ; but 
tlicy went anotlior way, and Bofanu, 
every "J’welfth Night, watches to see 
them. The name is a corruption of 
Kpiphanin, 

Before tbe laigbta, in theatrical par- 
lance, means on the stage, before the 
foot-lights. 

Before the Mast. To serve hifore the 
mast. To be one of the common sailors, 
whose quarters are in the forward part of 
the ship. The half-deck is the sanctum 
of the second mate, and, in Greenland 
fishers, of the spikeoneer, harpoonefs. 
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caipenters, coopers, boatswains, and all 
secondaiy officers ; of low birth. 

“ T myself ceme from before tlie mast.'*— /Jir IT. 
aeoOi : He Antiquary, chap. xx. 

Beg the Qnestioii (7h). Beq- 
GINO.) 

Beggar, A beggar may sing before a 
pickpocket. (In Latin, VankthU vacuus 
coram latrom viator. A beggar may 
sing before a highw^man because he 
has nothing in his pocket to lose. 

Set a beggar on horseback^ and he'll ride 
to the de'i), Tliere is no one so proud 
and arrogant os a beggar who has sud* 
denly grown rich. 

**Biich IB the sad effect of wealth— rank pride— 

Mount hilt a beKifar, how the rotfue will ride !" 

I eter Pindar : JSpiKtle to Lord Lmuuiaie. 

Latin : Asperius nihil est humili cum 
sunnt in altum.” 

French : “ II n’est orgueil quo de 
pauyre enrichi.” 

Italian : ** II vilan nobilitado non coii- 
noBce il parentado ’* (A beggar ennobled 
does not know his owm kinsmen). 

Spanish: **Quando el villano cstd en 
el mulo, non conozc a dios, ni al mundo " 
(when a beggar is mounted on a mule, 
he Imows neither gods nor men). 

Beggars. King of the Beggars, Tlamp- 
fylde Moore Carew (1693-1770). 

Beggars slmild not be choosers, Beggara 
^iou)d take what is given them, and 
not dictate to the giver what thev like 
best. They must accept and be thank- 
ful. 

Beggars* Barm. The tliick foam 
which collects on the surface of ponds, 
brooks, and other pieces of water where 
the current meets stoppage. It looks 
like barm or yeast, but, being unfit for 
use, is only beggarly barm at best. 

Beggars’ Bullets. Stones. 

Beggar’s Busll. To go hg beggar's 
bush, or Go home by beggar's bush — i.e, to 
go to ruin. Beggar’s bush is the name 
of a tree which once stood on the left 
hand of the London road from Huutiug- 
don to Caxton ; so called because it was 
a noted rendezvous for beggars. These 
punning phrases and proverbs are very 
common. 

Beggar’s Daughter. Bessee, the 
beggar's daughter of Bednall Green, 
Bessee was very beautiful, and was 
courted by four suitors at once — a 
knight, a gentleman of fortune, a Lon- 
don merchant, and the son of the inn- 
keeper at Romford. She told them that 
th^ must obtain the consent of her 
father, the poor blind beggar of Betbnal 


Green. When they heard that, they all 
slunk off except the knight, who went' 
to ask the beggar’s leave to wed the 
“ pretty Bessee.” The beggar gave her 
£3,000 for her dower, and £1()() to buy 
her wedding gown. At the wedding 
feast ho explained to the guests that be 
was Henry, son and heir of Sir Simon 
de Montfort. At ‘the battle of Evesham 
the barons were routed, Montfort slain, 
and himself left on the field for dead. 
A baron’s daughter discovered him, 
nursed him with care, and manied him ; 
the fruit of this marriage was “pretty 
Bessee.” Hem-y de Montfort assumed 
tlio garb and semblance of a beggar to 
escape the vigilance of King Henry’s 
6{)ics. {Tercy : Bcliqnes,) 

Begging Hermits were of the Au- 
gustine order ; they renounced all pro- 
perty, and lived on the voluntary alms 
of “ the faithful.” 

V Begging Friars were restricted to 
four orilerfl: Franciscans {Grey Fiiars), 
Augustines {Black Fria7'H'^, Oaimelites 
{White Friars), and Dominicans {Preach- 
ing Fiiars), 

Begging the Question. Assuming 
a proposition which, in reality, involves 
the conclusion. Thus, to say that par- 
allel lines will never meet because tliey 
are pai‘allcl, is simply to assume as a 
fact the very thing you profess to prove. 
The phrase is a translation of the Latin 
term, petitio princip*ii, and was first 
used by Aristotle. 

Begharde. A brotherhood whic'h 
rose ill the Low Countries in the twelfth 
century, and was so called from Lambert 
B^gue. The male society wore Beg- 
hards, the female, Begmns, They took 
no vows, and were free to leave the 
society when they liked. In the seven- 
teenth century, those who siii'vived the 
peraecutiuiiH of the popes and inquisition 
joined the Tertiarii of the Francisedus. 
{See Beguins.) 

Begtashl. A religious order in the 
Ottoman Empire, which had its origin 
in the fourteenth century. The w-ord is 
derived from Hadji Begtash, a dervish, 
its founder. 

Begne d'enteadement. This is a 
really happy phrase for one whose wits 
are gone -wool-gathering ; he is a man 
of “ stammering understanding.” 

Begnlns. . A sisterhood instituted 
in the twelf^ century, founded by 
Lambert B^gue or Lambert le Bugue. 
The members of the male society were 
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called Beeliaida (g^v,). The B^guins 
were at ubevty to quit the cloister, 
if they chose^ and marry. The cap 
called a begmn was named from this 
sisterhood. 

“ fleiJta quaBdam jicatifera flloruin qui Bopnitii 
vulsariter R]qiellaotur, qui He Frairen PaiiiiereH 
ae tert.iA oriliiie S. FniiK’iBri (:«>ininiiiiitRr iioiiiiiia- 
■ wtUtOX quibiiH phirt'H fiiminf. tanqnani hn‘reri<‘i 
roiidnnnHU pf, coiiilJiibn."~/lcr/8ifU(l tauidu: Luo 
of John, xxli. 

Begum. A })riiicesb, or u oniaii 
of high rank in ^udia; the wife of a 
ruler. {Beg or Beg, governor of a 
Turkish province, a title of honour.) 

Behemoth (Hebrew). The hippo- 
pot'nraus : once thouglit to be the rhino- 
ceros. Job xl. 15.) 

llpiKild ! in iilniipil mail, 

Ilpbe^notli reni'd liitt ijMid.” 

ThoMHUH : Sianmcr, 7 eD, 710. 

V ^rho wonl irt generally, but incor- 
rectly, iiroiiounced llo'heinoth ; but Mil- 
tou, like 1'hnnison, places the accent on 
the second syllabic. 

*' Saim* fniin liin imtld 

Tlpheniotli, liiirfjrPHr. lioni nf eurtli, niUieaved 

' II In vaHliuMH.’’ Milton : raradme Lout, \ ii. 471. 

Behmeniete. A sect of visionary 
religionists, so called from Jacob Boh- 
nien (Bdhme), their founder. (1575- 
1025.) 

Behram. The most holy kind of 
fire, according to Parseoism. {See Ada- 

BAN.) 

Be'Jan. A freshinan or greenhorn. 
This tonu is employed in the Prencli and 
Scotch universities, and is evidently' a 
comiptioii of hec jainie (yellow heak), 
a Fi-ench expression to designate u 
nestling or untlcMlgod bird. In tlie 
university of Vienna the fresliiiian is 
termed fhaxuHy and in France footing- 
money is brjaimiH. 

“Hia irraiidinotlu'r yielded, mid Roherr vis 
Htrai^titwiiy a hejiiii or > ellow-heak.’’— 1 : 
R. Faleimc). 

Bul-h-tolre-penr. A handsomo, dare- 
devil of a follow. 

Bai Bsprlt (French). A vivacious 
wit; a mail or woman of quick and 
lively parts, ready at repartee. (Plural, 
beaiu caprits.) 

Beloli. Sir Teibg Bekh, A reckless, 
roistering, jolly knight of the Eliza- 
bethan pMod. {Shakespeare: Twelfth 

BeMtir. A pocket-handkerchief — 
prop^ify, a' blue ground with white 
spots ; so called from Jifti Belcher, the 
pugilist, who adopted it. 


An old woman ; literally, 
a grandmother. The French also use bel 
age for old age. 

“ Old men nnd beldames in the streets 
Uu proiilicHy upon it danfferously.” 

Sliakeapeare: King John, iv. S. 

i Bele'ses (3 syl.). A Chaldean sooth- 
' saycr and Assyrian satrap, who told 
1 Arba'ces, governor of Me'dia, that he 
would one day sit on the throne of Sar- 
daiiapa'lus. King of Nineveh and As- 
syria. His prophecy was verified, and 
I he was rewarded by Arba'ces with the 
government of Babylon. {Byron: Sar- 
(lanapalns.) 

BelfiEist Regiment (77/c). The 35th 
Foot, which was raised in Belfast in 
1701. There is no such regiment now 
in the British Army. What used to be 
called No. 35 is now called the Ist bat- 
talion of tlic Koyal Sussex, the 2nd 
baftalioii being the old No. 107. 

Bel-llrea. Between BeVs two fires. 
Scylla on one side and Chary bdis on the 
other. In Irish, liter dha teine Bheil^ 
in a dilemma. The reference is to the 
two fires kindled on May Eve ui every 
village, between which all men and 
beasts devoted to sacrifice were com- 
pelled to pass. 

Bel'ford. A friend of Lovelace in 
Bichardsoii’s dlarissa Jlarlowe. These 
“ friends ” made a covenant to pardon 
every sort of liberty which tliey took 
with each other. 

Belf^. A military tower, pushed 
bv besiegers against the wall of a be- 
sieged city, that missiles may be thrown 
more easily against the defenders. Pro- 
bably a church steeple is called a belfry 
from its resemblance to these towers, 
and not because bells are hung in it. 
(French, bv^'mi, a watcli- tower, Old 
French, berjrext^ belefreily fixun Geiman, 
herg-frit^ her gen, to protect, \vride'\, 
a place fenced in for security.) 

“ \lniie, ami w'annim; his flro witB, 

The white nwl in the lielfpy sit**.’’ 

Tennyson : The Ov'l, stanza 1. 

Belial (Hebrew). The worthless or 
lawless one, t.e. the devil. Milton, in 
his }>aiKlonioiiium. makes him a' very 
high and distinguished prince of dark- 
ness. {Paradise Lost.) 

• “'Whar ciiDcord hath Christ with Belial?"— 9 
Cor. vl. u. 

“ Belial came last— than whom n spirit more lewd 

Fell not from hea\ en, or mure nrross to lo\ e 

Virefoi Itsplf.’’ 

Milton: raradiae Lost, book 1. 

Sons of Behai, Lawless, worthless, 
rebellious people. {See above.) 

“Now the sous of Eli were suns of Belial."^ 

1 9am. li. l:’. 
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BSUa^Oa. The heroine of Pope's 
aerio^comictil poem, entitled the Itape 
of the Lock, The poem is based on a 
real incident : — Lord Peti'e cut off a lock 
of Miss Permor's hair, and this liberty 
gave rise to a bitter feud between the 
two noble families. The poet says that 
Belinda wore on her neck two curls, one 
of whidi the baron cut off l^*itll a pair of 
scissors bon-owed of Clarissa.. Belinda, 
in anger, demanded back the ringlet : 
but it had flown to the skies and become 
a meteor, which “shot through liquid 
air, and drew behind a radiant trail of 
hair. ’ ' {See Bebenice.) 

Bellniin'oia. A herb sacred to Belis, 
with the juice of which the Gauls used 
to poison their arrows. 

Beliaa'rins. Beliaarim heggUtg for 
an ob'olua, Belisa'rius, the greatest* of 
Justinian’s genemls, being accused of 
conspiring against the life of the 
emperor, was deprived of all his 
property ; and his eyes being put 
out, lie lived a beggar in Constan- 
tinople. The tale is that ho fastened 
ai bag to his road-side hut, nud hud 
inscribed over it, “ Give an obolus to 
}toor old Belisarius." Tliis tmditiou. is 
of no historic value. 

B 0 II. Acton f ("nrrer^ and KtHs, As- 
sumed names of Aiine, Charlotte, and 
Emily Brontt\ 

Bell. As the bell clinks, so the fool 
tJnnkSj or. As the fool thinks, so the hell 
etinks. The tale says when Whitting- 
ton ran away from his master, and had 

g ot as far as Hounslow Heath, lie wais 
uugn% tired, and wished to return. 
Bow Bells began to ring, and Whitting- 
ton fancied they said, “Turn agaiin, 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of Loudon.” 
The bells clinked in response to the 
boy’s thoughts. “ Les gens de pen de 
jugement sont comme les ehches, d qni 
Von fmt dire tout ce qne Von reut^ 
Dickens has the same idea in his Christ^ 
mas Chimes. 

- The Faesing Bell is the hallowed bell 
which used to be rung when persons 
were in extremis^ to scare away evil 
spirits which were supposed to lurk 
about the d 3 ring, to pounce on the soul 
while ** passing from the body to its 
resting-place.” A secondary object was 
to announce to the neighbourhood the 
fact that all good Christians might offer ' 
up a prayer for the safe passage of the 
dying person into Paradise. We now 
call tne bell rung at a person’s decease 
the ** passing be'u.” 


The Athenians used to beat on biasen 
kettles at the moment of a decease to 
scare away the Furies. 

Ringing the hallowed hell. Bells were 
believed to disperse storms and pesti- 
lence, drive away devils, and extingui^ 
fire. In France it is still by no means 
unusual to ring church bells to ward off 
the effects of lightning. Nor is this 
peculiar to France, for even, in 1852 the 
Bishop of Malta ordered the church bells 
to be ruug for an bow to “ lay a gale 
of wind.” Of course, the supposed 
efficacy of a bell resides in its toving 
been consecrated. 

“ Fn^nent plunjifu, fiil'^iii'afrango, sah'bata pango, 
Kx'cito leutoB, dm'iiiiio veuum, imco cruenUM?' 

(Death's tale I tell, the winds dispel, Ill-feeling 
qtioll, 

The slothful shake, the storm-clouds break, the 
BahlMith wake. B. C. B.) 

{See Rinoinq the Bblls Bxckwabdb.) 
Sound as a bell, {See SiMit.BB.) 

Tolling the hell (/or church), A relic 
of the AvS Bell, which, before the 
formatioii, was tolled before service to 
invite worshippers to a preparatory 
prayer to the Virgin. 

To hear the bell. To be first fiddle ; to 
carry off the palm ; to he tlie best. Be- 
fore cups were presented to winners of 
horse-nices, etc., a little gold or silver 
bell used to be given for the prize. 

Jnrkpy and his horse were by their masters sent 
To mil. ill for tlie hell. . . . 

They are to run and cannot miss Che helL” 

North : Forest of Variettoa, 

V It does not refer to bell-wethers, 
or the leading horse of a team, but 
“ bear ” means beew or carrj' off. 

TFho is to bell the cat ? Who will risk 
his own life to save his neighbours!’ 
Any one who encounters great personal 
liazard for the sake of others undertakes 
to ” bell the cat.” The allusion is to the 
fable of the cunning old mouse, who 
suggested that they should hang a bell 
on the cat’s neck to give notice to all 
mice of her approach. “Excellent,” 
said a wise young mouse, “but who is 
to undertake the job ? ” {^e Bell-the- 
Cat.) 

“ Ts there a man in all Spain able and willing to 
bell the cat [l.e. persuade the queon to ahdlcat^ t " 
—The Times. 


The Koran says that bells 

hang on the trees of Paradise, and are 
set in motion by wind from the throne 
of God, as often as the blessed wish for 
music. {Sdle.) 

" Bells as musical 

As those that, on the goldeo-sbaftCNd trees 
Ot Eden, shook by the eternal breej*.” 

T. Moore : LaUaBookht Tort L 
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Ai three bells j at fire bells^ etc. A 
term on board ship pretty neai-ly tan- 
tamount to our expressiou o'clock. Five 
out of the seven watches last four hours, 
and each half-hour is marlccd by a bell, 
which gives a number of strokes cqrre- 
spQiidittg to tlie number of half-hours 
passed. Thus, “three bells'* denotes 
the third half-hour of the watch, “ live 
bells ” the fifth half-hour of the watch, 
and so on. Tlie two short watches, 
which last only two hours each, ai*e 
from four to six and six to eight in 
the afternoon. At eight holla a new 
watch begins. {See Watch.) 

“Uoyoii thwe iipar? (JU*an Hhirt and a shave 
lor muster at U\ e hells." -IHihU IlalL 


Vll not hang all my Iwlh on one horse, 
111 not leave all my propei-ty to one son. 
The allusion is manifest. 

Oive her the bells and let her fiif. 
Don’t throw good money after had; 
make the beat of the matter, but do 
not attempt to bolster it up. When a 
hawk was worthless, the hells were 
taken off, and the kit'd was sufi‘erG(l to 
escape,, but the advice given above is to 
“ leave the bells ” and let, the hawk go. 

Riming the bells hackivards^ is ringing 
a mumea peal. Rackteards is often used 
to denote “in a contrary direction” 
{tout le contrnlre)^ ns, “ I hear you are 
grown rich— ” “ Yes, backwards.” To 
Hng a muffled peal, is to ring a j)eal 
of sorrow, not of joy. 

V In olden times bells were rung 
backwards as a tocsin, or notice of 
danger. 


"Jleavons wen* Imlitcd upon oniKS and enii- 
uencoB ; the Im'Hh were niiis liacknanla in the 
chureheH ; and the Keneml Buinmons t«i arm 
announced an ex irniiity of dauRer."— *Str H'.Scon; 
The iietrothed, ehiip. in. 


Like sweet Iwlls jangled^ out of tune 
and harsh {Hnmli t, iii. 1). A most ex- 
quisite metaphor for a deranged mind, 
such as that of Don Quixote. 


Warw’wk shakes his hells. Beware of 
dan|;er, for Warwick is in the field. 
Trojans beware, Achilles has donned 
his armour. The hells moan the bells of 
,a hawk, the hawk shakes his hells. 


" Neither the kinsr. nor he that hn es h(iii tieat, 
Dares stir a winjor, if Warwick shakes ills iie.lls." 

/Shakespeare : S Jfevri/ i. !• 


Bell, Book, and Candle. A cere- 
mony in the gi'eater excommunication 
introdu^ into the Catholic Church in 
the century. After reading the 

sentence, A bell is rung, a book closed, 
and a caudle extinguimed. From that 
moment the excommunicated person 


is excluded from the saenuueuts and 
even divuic worship. 

“Roll, ‘book, and oaiidlc sliall not drive me 
hacIC'—Shukeepetire: Khto Juhn, iii. a 

In spite of hell, hooky and candUy i,e, 
in spite of all the opposition which the 
Christian hierarchy can offer. {See 
CtmsiNo.) 

Bell of Patrick’s Will {cloq an 
eadhuehta Phatraic) is six inches nigh, 
five broad, and four deep. It certainly 
was ill existence in the sixth century. 
Ill the eleventh century a shrine was 
made for it of gold and silver filigree, 
adorned with jewels. 

Bell Savage, or La Belle Sauvage = 
Pocahontas. Accoi-ding to one deriva- 
tion it is a contraction of Isabelle Savage, 
who originally kept the inn. It is some- 
what remarkable that the sign of the inn 
was a pun on the Christian name, a 
“ bell on the Hope ” (hoop), as may be 
seen in the Close Roll of 1453. The 
hoop seems to have formed a garter or 
frame to most signs. The site of the 
inn is now occupied by the premises of 
Messrs. Cassell k Co. 

“Th<*y now veiiinied lo their inn. the famous 
Dell A‘i\aRe.'’— JCeuilieartht xiii. 

Bell-the-Cat. Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Au^us, was so called. James 
HI. made favourites of architects and 
masons. One mason, named Cochrane, 
he created Earl of Mar. The Scotch 
nobles held a council in the church of 
Lauder for the purpose of piittiug down 
these upstarts, when Lowl Gray asked, 
“Who will bell the cat:'” “"ihat will 
I,” said Douglas, and he fearlessly put 
to death, in the king’s pTCBeuev, tlie 
obnoxious minions. {See Bell.) 

Bell-wavering. Yacillating, sway- 
ing from side to side like a bell. A. man 
whose mind jangles out of tune from 
delirium, drunkeunoss, or tempomry in- 
sanity, is said to have Ids wits gone bell- 
wavering. 

“ I doulit mo his A\ilR li.aieffoiio liell-wH\orin9 
by, the nMid."— A'lr .SfoM; The Aftmasiery, chap. 

Itelladonna (Italian, heantiful lady). 
This name was given to the Deadly 
Nightshade, from a practice once com- 
mon amoii]^ ladies of touching their 
eyes with it to make the pupils large 
and lustrous. 

Bell’armlne {A), A large Flemish 
gotoh, i.e. a corpulent beer- jug of some 
strong ware, originally made in Flan- 
ders in ridicule of Cardinal BeUarmine, 
the great persecutor of the refonned 
pirty there. Tliese jugs had at the 
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neck a rude Hkeneas of the cardinal tinUi 
his large, square, ecclesiastical beard. 

. like a iHTtfer jug, tliat boiiic mon call 
A ijellanmiie ; ■ • , ^ ^ 

Whereon the lewder hand of pagan workiven, 
Over the proud aint)itious head, liath carveil 
An Idol large, with heard epiacoiial. 

Making the vessel look like tymut Eirlon." 

Uaifriifht : The (M'dmary. 

“ One of the Fellows of Exeter [College], when 
Dr. Pndeaux was rector, sent his servitor, after 
nine o’clock at night, a'ith a large bottle to fetcJi 
some ale from the alehouse. When he was coining 
home with it under his gown the proctor met 
him, and asked him what he did out so late, and 
what be bad under his gown ? The man answered 
that bis master had sent bim to the stationers io 
borrow J/ellarmine, w'hich hook he liad under his 
arm ; and so be went home. Whence a bottle 
with a hig lielly is called a Bellarniine to this day, 
im.^—Ojroniana^ \ ol. i. p. i:ij. 

Bell'aston {Lady). A profligate, 
whose conduct and conversation ore 
a life-like photograph of the coui't 
“beauties’* of Louis XV. {Fieldiny : 
Tom Jones.) 

Belle. A lieauty. The Belle of the 
rootn. The most beautiful lady in tlic 
room rPrench). 

la belle France. A common French 



Belles Xiettre^ Polite literature 
(French) ; similarly^ Beaux arts, thr fine 
arts. 


Bellefontslne {Benedict). The most 
wealthy farmer of Gmud Pre {Kora 
Scotia), and father of Evangeline. When 
the inhabitants of his village were 
exiled, and he was about to embark, 
he died of a broken lieart, and was 
buried on the sea-shore. ( honyfellow : 
Evangeline.) 

BeUer'oplioii. One’ of the sliips 
which took part in the Battle of the 
Nile, and was called by the English 
sailom “ tlie Bully-ruffran,” or “ Belly- 
ruffron.” 

“ Why, she and the Bt'lly-niffron wem to Imvc 
pretty well shareil and shared alike.”— CVt7.buu 
Marryat : Poor Jack, chap. xiil. 

Bellerophon. The Joseph of Greek 
mythology ; Anteca, the wife^ of Pree- 
to’s, being the “ Potiphar’s wife ” who 
tempted him. and afterwards falsely ac- 
cost him. Being successful in various 
enterprises, he attempted to fly to heaveu 
on the winged horse Peg'asos, but Zeus 
sent a gad-fly to sting the horse, and 
the rider was overthrown. 

Letters of Bellerophon. Letters or 
other documents ei^er dangerous or 
pTeiudioial to the bearer. Preetos sent 
^lierophon with a letter to the King of 
Lyda, ms wife’s father, recounting the 


charge, and prajing that the bcai*er 
might be put to death. 

Pausa'nias, the Spai-tan, scut niesseii- 
g^ from time to tmie to King Xerxes, 
■with similar letters; the discover)’ by 
one of the bearers proved the rum of 
the traitor. 

David’s letter sent by Uriah (2 Sam. 
xi. 14) was of a similar treacherous cha- 
racter; hence the phrase, “Letters of 
Uriah.” 

Belle'nui. Belle'rium is the Land's 
End, Cornwall, the fabled laud of the 
giant Belle'rus. 

“Kioep'Ht by Mie fable of Dcllenis old." 

MilUnt : Lyridtie, Ito. 

Bellioent. Daughter of Gorloiso and 
Igerna. According to Tcuiiysoii, slio 
was the wife of Lot. King oi Orkney ; 
but in La Movie iL Arthur Morgause is 
called Lot's wife. 

Beilin. The rain, in tlic tale of 
Iteynard the For. 

Bellieant. Sister to Ni^ Pepin of 
France, wife of Alexander, Emperor of 
Constantinople. Being accused of in- 
fidelity, the emperor banished her, and 
she became the inotlier of Valentine and 
Orson. ( Valentine and Orson.) 

Bellman. Before the new police force 
was established, watiihmeti or bellmen 
used to parade the streets at night, and 
at Easier a copy of verses was left at 
the chief houses in the hope of obtain- 
ing an offering. Tliese verses were the 
relics of the old incantations sung or 
said by the bellman to keep off elves 
and hobgoblins. The town crier, 

Bello’na. Goddess of war and wife 
of Mars. {Itomau mythology.) 

"Her fiMif.ureB, lafe hd exqulHitely lovely, in- 
flamed witli I lie fury of freiixy , reauinbled tfioae 
of a Belloiui."— .Sir Watter Scott. 

BoUowb. The pit of the stomach. 
To knock a man on the “ bellows ” takes 
lus “ ■wind (breath) away.” 

Sina old rose and burn the bellows. {See 
Sim.) 

Bellwetber of the Flook. A jocose 
and rather depreciating term applied to 
the leader of a party. Of course the 
allusion is to the wether or sheep which 
leads the flock with a bell fastened to its 
neck. 

Belly. The belly and its members. 
The fable of Menehius Agrippa to the 
lioman people when they seceded to the 
Sacred Mount : “ Once on a time the 
membtrs i-efused to work for the lazy 
bally ; but, as the supply of food wae 
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thus stopped, they found there was a 
necessary and mutual dependence be- 
tween them,” Shakespeare introduces 
the fable in his Coriolanm, i. 1. 

The belljf has no ears. A hungry man 
will not listen to advice or arguments. 
The Bomans had the same proverb, 
J enter non htihct aures ; and in French, 
Ventre affamc n*a point (VoreiUvh, 

Bel]y«tlm1>er. Food. 

"And now, Dumo Pe\onl, to dinuer, tu dinner 
Tlie old fox inubt have hia helly-tinibcr. tbnuKh 
the hounds have iicoa after him the whole day." 
— A'lr W. Scott: tewn-U o/tlte Peak, chap. 48. 

Belomanoy (Greek). Divination by 
arrows. Labels being attached to a given 
number of arrows, the archers let them 
hy, and the advice on the label of the 
arrow which flies farthest is accepted and 
acted on. This practice is common, with 
the Aral>s. 

Beloved Dieclple. St. John. (John 
ziii. 23, etc.) 

Beloved Pbyelelan. St. Luke. 
(Col. iv. 14.) 

Below the Belt. (See Belt.) 

Bel'phegor. A nasty, licentious, 
oltscene fellow. Bel-Phogor was a Mo- 
abitish deity, whose rites were celebnited 
on MouTit Phegor, and wore noted for 
their obscenity. The Stawiard, speak- 
ing of certain museums in Loudon, says, 
“When will men cease to be deluded 
by tliese unscrupulous Bel'phegoi's I' ” 
(meaning “ quacks ”). 

V Phegor, Phogor, or Peor, a famous 
mountain beyond the Jordan. Nebo 
and Pisgali were neighbouring moun- 
tains. Beth -Peor is referred to in 
Deut. iii. 29. 


Belphoobe, meant for Queen Elissa- 
beth. She was sister of Am'orct. 
Equally chaste, but of the Diana and 
Minerva type. Cold os an icicle, pas- 
sionless, immovable. She is a wTiite 
flower without perfume, and her only 
tender passion is that of chivalry. 
Like a moonbeam, she is light without 
warmth. Y ou admire her as you admire 
a mai’ble statue. (Spenser : Faerie 
Qaeemy book iii.) 

Belt. To kit behw the belt. To 
strike unfairly. It is prohibited in 
gme-fighting to hit below the waist- 


Tn mil niea knaves and fools, to cliarKo a man 
With nepotism, to make a slanderous reiiort which 
is not artiouable, indited to take away n man's 
character in any wav where self- defence is ini- 
IMssihle, is " liitting him lielow the lielt." 

Lord Aalishnry nits hard, hut never hits below 
the belt."— Ts/epraph, mu\ ember, 1885. 


To hold the belt. To be the champion. 
In pugilism, etc., a belt is passed on to 
the champion. 

Beltane (2 ayl.). A festival observed 
in Ireland on June 2l8t, and in some 
parts of Scotland on May Day. A Are 
IS kindled on the hills, and the young 
people daiico round it, and feast on 
cakes made of milk and eggs. It is 
supposed to be a relic of the worship of 
Ba^. The word is Gaelic, and means 
BePs fire; and the cakes arc called 
beliane-cakes. 

Belted Knlglit. The right of wear- 
ing belt and spurs. Even to the present 
day knights of the shire are “ girt with 
a Ijelt and sword,” when the declaration 
of their election is officially made. 

Belted WilL Lord William Howard, 
warden of the western marches (1563- 
1640). 

** HIh Billina blade, by marcbmen felt, 

Buuk 111 a broad and studded lielt ; 

Hence, in rude phrasivtbe borderers sMlI 

Ualled noble Howard Betted WUi;' Scott, 

Belten’ebroe. Am'adis of Gaul so 
caIIb himself after he retires to tlie Poor 
Bock. His lady-love is Oria’ua, (Aniadis 
of Oanl^ ii. 6.) 

Belvawney (Miss), of the Ports- 
mouth theatre. She always took tho 
part of a page, and wore tights aud silk 
stockings. (Dickens : Nicholas Ntckleln/, 
1838.) 

Belvedere [bel-ve-dear], A sort of 
pleasure-house or look-out on the top of 
a house. The word is Italian, and means 
& ft fte prospect. 

Belvlde'ra (in Otway’s 7’'enice Pre^ 
served). Sir Walter Scott says, “More 
tears have been shed for the sorrows 
of BelvideYa aud Monim'ia than for 
those of Juliet and Dcsdeinona.” 

*' And Delvidera poura her sniil In love." 

Thomton: M'inter. 

Bemuee (2 syl.). To get into a 
dreamy, half-intoxicated state. 

*' Bemusiug himself with lieer ."— Gaslight 
amt Daylight. 

Ben. The Neptune of the Saxons. 

lien (a theatrical word). Benefit. 
“ A big ben,” a good or bumping bene- 
fit. 

Big Ben of Westminster. A name given 
to the large bell, which weighs 13 tons 
lOcwt., and is named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, the Chief Commissioner of works 
when the bell was cast. (1856.) 
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Ban JooliMian^ in the satire of 
Absalom and AcAttophel, by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for the Bev. Samuel 
Johnson, who suffered much persecution 
for his defence of the right of private 
Judgment 

A Jf‘H' lIJHffliahmaii'} of humhlo i^arentnpre was 
\w ; 

l*,.\ M-arlr >i Lr>jtc Idergj/mau}, ilimich of I*»w 
drirrep.*’ Tiirr ji. ;tt4, aj;i. 

Ben troirato (Italian). Well found ; 
a happy discovery or invention. 

Benai'ab (3 syl.), in the satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for George Edward Sack- 
ville, called General Sockville, a gentle- 
man of family, and a zealous partisiin 
of the Duke of York. Bciioiah was cap- 
tain in David's army, and was made by 
Solomon generalissimo. (1 Kings ii. 35.) 

*' Xor ran Drnniah’s worth forgottoii lie. 

Of Hteaily soul when public Htoniis were high : 

WlioHCj roiiduct, while tlie Moots llcrro onsets 
made, 

Heciiretl at once otir luuioitr and <uir tificU*.*’ 

Tart li. Hiu-ai. 

Bena'rea (3 syl.). One of the ^^rnost 
holy cities of the Hindus, reverenced 
by them as much as Mecca is by tlie 
Mohammedans. 

Benbow {Admiral), in an engage- 
ment with the French near St. Mai liii, 
on the Spanisli coast, in 1701, hnd his 
legs and thighs shivered into Bjilinters 
by a chain-shot, but, supported in a 
wooden frame, he remained on the 
quarter-deck till morning, when Du 
<Jasse bore away. Aliucy'da, the Portu- 
guese govenior of India, in his engjigo- 
ment with the united fleet of Cainbtiy'a 
and Egypt, had his legs tind thighs 
shattered in a similar manner ; but, in- 
stead of retreating, hnd himself hound 
to the ship's mast, where he “ waved 
his sword to clieer on the cuiiihatauts.” 
till he died from loss of blood. (»Scr 
CvNiBaERoa, Jaafeb, etc.) 

“ Whfrleil by tlie canmm's vugr, in sliiver» lorn, 

Hib thighs far shattered oVv the amiics are 
borne ; 

Hound to the mast the god-like Kero stands. 

Waves his proud sword and <-hoers liis uoeful 
bands : 

Though winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 

To } ield lie knows not. )iuc he kiioas io die.” 

CiimoeiiH : Liisuul, book x. 

Benbow. A sot, generous, free, idle, 
and always hanging about the ale-house. 
He inherited a good estate, spent it all, 
and ended life in the workhouse. The 
tale is in Crabhe’s Borough. 

BenYiow, a boon comiianion. long approved 
jovial secs, and (as he thought) )i«lo>ed. 

Was judged as one u» Jo> anil frionilship prune, 

And deemed injurious to himself alone." 


B6 Pb h» The seat of a judge iu the 
law courts ; the olhce of judge. 

To he raised to the bench. To be made 
a judge. 

The King's [queen's] bench. The 
Supreme Court of Common Law ; so called 
because at one time the sovereign pro- 
sided in this court, and the court fol- 
I lowed tlie sovereigu w'heu he moved 
! from one place to another. Now a 
I division of the High Court of Judicature. 

Bencli. Bench of bishops. The whole 
body of English prelates, who sit together 
on a bench iu the House of Lords. 

To be raised to the Bpiscopal bench. To 
be mode a bishop. 

Bench and Bar. J udges and 
pleaders. The bench is the seat on 
which a judge sits. Tlie bar of a court 
was formerly a wooden barrier, to 
separate the counsel from the audience. 
Now, silk gowns {q.r.) sit nearer the 
judge, and tlieir juniors behind them. 
{See Babbisteks.) 

Bonohera. Senior members of the 
Inns of (Joiirt ; so called from the bench 
on which tliey used to sit. They exercise 
the function of calling students to the 
bar, and have tlie right of expelling the 
obnoxious. {See Bak, page 94, col, 1.) 

"Ill* U’i8 made sucre'i'ii vtdj narnsr.er, Utter 
DarriHier, UeiivlitM', ami Header.’’-' H’wA/. • 

Bend, mf^aning power, as Beyond my 
hemf, i.e. my means or power. The 
.’illusion is to abow or spring ; if straiiiQil 
beyond its bending i) 0 \ver, it breaks. 
{See Bent.) 

Bend Sinister. Jfr has a bend 
sinister. Ho W’lis not bom in law'ful 
w’edlock. Ill licraldry. a Igind running 
from the upper right-hand comer to the 
lower left-hand corner (as the shield 
appears before you on pniier) is called a 
beud-siniKter, and is popularly, but 
erroneously, supposed to indicate bas- 
tardy, 

Bendemeer. A river that flows 
near the ruins ot Chirminar* or Istachar*, 
iu the province of Chusistan' in Persia. 

“ There's a buwer of ruses by Bendemeor’s stream, 
Ami the nightingale sings ruund It all the day 
loug." T. Mifftru : Lalla JRookh, Part 1. 

Bender. Sixpence. 

Ben'dlgo. A rough fur cap, named 
&*om a noted pugilist, William Thomp- 
Bou; BO nicknamed fmm liis birtliploce 
in Australia. 
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Midy WIO). The devil, vrho is 
y^iug to oend to anyone’s inclina- 
tion. The way of sin is so broad that 
every shade of error can be admitted 
without obstruction. 

Benediotte (5 syl.). Bless you:*’ 
a benediction used in the Bomau Catho- 
lic Church ; also the canticle. 

Benedick. A sworn bachelor caught 
in the wiles of matrimony, like Bene- 
dick in Shakespeare’s comedy of Much 
Ado about Nothing^ 

** Let our wortliy OantaYi he haclielor <ir Reri<^ 
4ick, what ponccru is u of oiira."— Kdutirdti: 
A UirUm Girl, uliap. \\ . 

V Benedick and Benedict are used 
indiscriminately, but the distinction 
should be observed. 

Benedict. A bachelor, not neces- 
sarily one pledged to celibacy, but simply 
a man of marriageable age, not married. 
St. Benedict was a most uncompromis- 
ing stickler for celibacy. 

'*Ifl it not a inin? There is an old snyins, 
*XeedlcBatid idiis; when a inan inan'ies ins troii< 
hie liegins.' Jf so. the unmarried man is Immdtc- 
in th6 West. 

Benedictines (4 syl.). Monks who 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, viz. 
implicit obedience, celibacy, abstaining 
from laughter, spare diet, poverty, the 
exercise of hospitality, aud unremitting 
industry. 

Ben'efleo (3 syl,). Under the Homans 
certain grants of lands made to veteran 
soldiers were called hcmifieia, and in the 
Middle Ages an estate held ex mero 
benejkio of the donor was called “a 
benefice.” When the popes assumed 
the power of the feudal lords with ro- 
fereuco to ecclesiastical patronage, a 
“ living was termed by thorn a benefice 
lield under the pope os Buiierior lord. 
This assumption roused the jealousy of 
France and England, and was stoutly 
resisted. 

Benefit of Clergy. Exemption of 
the clerical order from civil punishment, 
based on the text, ** Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no hann ” 
(I Chrou. xvi. 22). In time it compre- 
hended not only the ordained clergy, 
but all who, being able to write and 
read, were capable of entering into holy 
orders. This law was abolii£ed in the 
reign of George IV. (1827). 

Ben’cn-gclL {See Haicet.) 

Benot (French). A simpleton, so 
Cstted because they were supposed to be, 
m^'a special way, the objects of God*s 
care. (French. Uni, Old French, hmeit, 


from Latin, hnedictus.) We call an 
idiot an ** Innocent ” (^.e.). 

Benevolence. A ‘ ‘ foi-ced ” gratuity, 
under the excuse of a loan, exacted by 
some of the Plantagenet kings. First 
enforced in 1473, it was declai’ed illegal 
by the Bill of Rights in 1689. 

“lloyal l)ene\ olenres were encnmrhiriff mors 
and more on the riKlit of inirUumoutiir^ taxation.” 
—Green : JJiHtorj/ of the Jingliak People, Yol. ii. 
)}(M>lc VI. clia]>. I. p. lo7. 

Benev’olus, in Cowper's Task, is John 
Courtney Throckmorton of Weston Un- 
derwood. 

Bengal Tigers. The old 17th Foot, 
whoso badge, a royal tiger, was granted 
them for their services in India (1802-23). 
Now tlio Leicester Regiment. 

Bengalese (3 syl.) for Ben'galis or 
Bengalees. Natives of Bengal. (Sin- 
gular, Ben'gali or Bengalee.) 

Bengo'dL A wonderful country 
where they tie the vines with sausages, 
where you may buy a fat goose for a 
penny and have the giblets given into 
the Imrgaiu. In this place there < is a 
mountam of Parmesan ^eese, aud peo- 
ple’s employment is making cheesecakes 
and macaroons. There is also a nvei’ 
wliich runs Malmsey wine of the very 
best quality. {Boccaccio : Eighth Bay, 
Novel iii.) 

Benlela Boy. John C. Heeuan, 
the American pugilist, who challenged 
and fought Tom Sayers for “ the belt ” 
in 1860 ; so called from Benicia in Cali- 
fornia, his birthplace. 

Benjsjnl^ The pet, the youngest. 
Queensland is the Benjamin of our colo- 
nial possessions. Tlie allusion is to 
Benjamin, the youngest sou of Jacob 
(Gen. XXXV, 18). 

Benjamin. A smart overcoat; so 
called from a tailor of the name, and 
rendered popular by its association with 
Joseph’s “ coat of many colours.” 

Benjamin’s Mees. The largest shore. 
The allusion is to the banquet given by 
Joseph, viceroy of Eg 3 rpt, to his brethren. 
** Benjamin’s mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs ” (Gen. xliii. 34). 

Bennaskar. A wealthy merchant 
aud mimeian of Delhi, in Ridley’s Tales 
of the Genii, 

“ Like the jeweller of Delhi, fii the house of the 
nwfrirlAn Benimskar. 1 at length reached n vaulted 
room dedicated to secrecy and silence.''— .So* W. 
Jicott. 

Benshie, BenShee (see Banshee). 
The Scotch Bodach Glay, or Grey 
Spectre, is a similar superstition; and 
the Fari-Banou (Nymph of the Air) 
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Berll4 Time 


of tile ArMan NighU is also a sort of 
Bei^ee. 


*' Kuw oft liAB tbe Beusliee crloA I ** [How 
death has rieen of late with our notahles.]— 7. 
^oare : Iriak Me\odi€», No. ii. 


Beat* Inclination ; talent for some- 
thmg. Out of my bent, not in my way, 
not m the ran^e of my talent. Sent on 
it, inclined to it. As a thing bent is in- 
clined, 80 a bent is an inclination or 
Genius or talent is a bent or bias. 
: <* Whatever is done lieat, Is dnno from the 
natural bout and dispusitiim of the iniud.*’— 
Jlazlitt : Table Talk. 

They fool me to the top of my bent, i.e. 
os far as the bow can be bent without 
snapping. {Hamlet, iii. 2.) {See Bend.) 

Benvollo. Nephew to Montague, 
a testy, litigious gentleman, who would 

quarrel with a man that had a hair 
more or a hair less in his beard than he 
had.** Mercutio says to him, “Thou 
hast quarrelled with a man for coughing 
in the street, because he hath wakened 
thy dog that hath lain asleep in the 
sun.** ‘{Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet, 
iii. 1.) 

Beppo. The contraction of Giuseppe, 
and therefore equal to our Joe. Hus- 
band of Laura, a Venetian lady. He 
was taken captive in Troy, turned Turk, 
joined ^ band of pirates, grew rich, and, 
after several years* absence, returned to 
his native land, where he discovered his 
wife at a carnival ball with her cavaliero 
serrente. Ho made himself known to 
her, and they lived together »gaiu as 
man and wife. {Byron : Beppo.) 


Berohttt [the white lady\ This fairv, 
in Southern Germany, answers to Hulaa 
{the graeions lady) of Northern Germany; 
but ^terthe introduction of Christianity, 
when pagw deities were represented ^ 
demons, Berchta lost her former charac- 
ter, and became a bogie to frighten 
children. 

Bero'ans (3 syl.). The followers 
of the Itov. Jolm Barclay, of Kin- 
cardineshire (1773). They \)eUeve that 
all wc know t>f God is from revela- 
tion : that {ill tlio rcKiliiis refer to 
Christ; that iissuraiice is the prcjof (»f 
faith; and that unbelief is ih<; niqmr- 
douuble sin They took their name 
from the Bereaus, mentioned in the 
Book of the Acts (xvii. 11), who 
“ roceived the Word with all readine.ss 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily.*’ 

Bereoyntblaii Hero. Midas, the 
Plu-ygiau king; so called from Mount 
pcrecyutus, in Phi^gia- 


Beroaga'HaiUk Followen of Be- 
renger, archdeacon of Angers, the leatned 
opponent of Lanfrauc (eleventh cen- 
tury). Ho said that the bread by 
conseemtion did not become the very 
body of Christ “generated on earth so 
many years before, but becomes to the 
faithful, nevertheless, the blessed body 

Berenl'oe (4 syl.). The sister-wife of 
Ptolemy III., who vowed to sacrifiLce ho: 
hair to the gods, if her husband returned ' 
home the vanquisher of Asia. She sus- 
pended her hair in the temple of the 
war-god, but it was stolen the first 
night, and Conon of Samos told the king 
that the winds had waited it to heaven, 
where it still forms the seven stare near 
the tail of Leo, called Coma Beren^fe. 

V Pope, in his Rape of the look, con- 
verts the purloined ringlet into a star or 
meteor, “ wliich drew behind a radiant 
trail of hair.** (Canto v.) 

Berg Folk. Pagan spirits docked 
to live ou the Scandinavian hills till 
the day of redemption. {Scandinavian 
mythology.) 

Bergieap {A). A great liar; so 
called from Autiphanes Berga. 

Bergelmlr. A frost-giant, father of 
the Jbtuns, or second dynasty of giants. 
{Seandimvian mythology.) 

Berger. Uheure du Berger (French). 
The shepherd's hour, i.e. the swain's or 
lover's hour ; the happy hour of tryst ; 
the critical moment. 

Bergomask. A clown or merry- 
andrew; a native of Bergamo. Com- 
I)are, a gosconader ; a Boeoriaii. 

Berkley {Mr.), An Englishman of 
fortune, good-humoured, and humane. 
He is a bachelor and somewhat eccentric, 
but sound common sense is a silver 
thread which is never lost. {Longfellow: 
Hyperion (a romance), 1839.) 

Berkablre (Ssixon, Bearnc - scire, 
forest-shire), a name jieciiiuirly appro- 

I iriiito to this county, whi(‘h enn tains the 
brest districts of Windsor and Bagshot. 

Berlin Decree. A decree issued at 
Berlin by Napoleon I., forbidding anv 
of the nations of Europe to trade with 
Great Britain (1806). This mad fanc^ 
wus the first step to the great man's 
full. 

Berlin Time. Tlio new Berlin Ob- 
servatory is 44' 14" tsast of Paris, and 
53' 35" cast of Greenwich. The Berlin 
day bemns at noon, but our civil day 
begins the midnight preceding. 
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BerlliMn. The people of Berlin, in 
Fruseia.. 

Bermoja. Insula de la Torre, from 
which Ajnodis of Gaul starts when he 
eoes in quest of the Euchantress-Dainsel, 
^ughter of Fin'etor the necromancer. 

Bemootliea An hypothetical island 
feimed by Shakespeare to be enchanted, 
and inhabited by witches and devils. 
Supposed by some to be Bermudas ; but 
a correspondent in Nuten and Quenes 
(January 23rd, 1886, p. 72) utterly 
denies this, and favours the suggestion 
that the island meant was Lampedusa. 

“From the still-^exed Bernio«ii,U53, ihero she’s 
hid." Shakespeare : The Tempest, 1 . 1 *. 

Bermudaa. To five in the Bermudany 
i.e. in some out*of-the-way place for 
cheapness. The shabby genteel hire a 
knocker in some West-end square, where 
letters may bo left for them, but live in 
the Bermudas, or narrow passages noith 
of the Strand, near Covent Gameu. 

Bornord {St. ) . Abbot of the monas- 
tery of Clairvaux in the twelfth century. 
His fame for wisdom was very great, 
and few church matters were under- 
taken witliout his being consulted. 

Petit Bernard, Solomon Bernard, en- 
gravei' of Lyons. (Sixteenth century.) 

Poor Bernard, Claude Bernard, of 
Dijon, philanthropist G588-1G41). 

J.ncmlm, Samuel lieruard, capitalist 
(1651-1739). 

Le ffentil Bernard, Pierre Joseph Ber- 
nard, the French poet (1710-1775). 

Bernard. Bonne Bernardns non ridet 
omnia (nee ahove). We are all apt to 
forget sometimes ; events do not always 
turn out as tliey are planned before- 
hand. 

“ Poor Peter was to win Iiontnirg nl. ShvowBhiiry 
Bchool.aiid c-arr;» tlieiii tliiok t»i I'Hiiilindge • and 
Hfler tliiit a Iixiiig awaited him, the gift nf lila 
godfatlier, Kir Peter Arley . hut. Tlotnis Uei tnivoiut 
mu oitlff tnnuui.nml P«M»r Peter's hit in life waa 
vpr\ diffeient til what hia fripnil«i had planued." 
— itrs. UuHUell CtanjuHl, rha)i. \ l. 

Bernard Soup {St.). {See Stone 
Sour.) 

Bernardo, in Dibdin's Bifdiomania 
(a romance), is meant for Joseph Ha/.Ie- 
wood, antiquaiy' and critic (1811). 

Bomar'do del Carplo. One of the 

most favourite subjects of the Spanish 
minstrels ; the other two being the Cid 
and Lara's seven infants. 

Bernard's Tww- Fonin^rly called 
Hack worth Inn, from Dean Mack worth, 
who died 1*154. 


“This house was, in the thlrtj-flrst yesr of 
reigu of Henry VI.,8 niessiiage helonamcr to Pr. 
John Mackworth, dean of the cathedral cburt-li 
of Lincfdn, and at that time lu the boldinif of 
one Lionel Bernard .... and it hath eter si^e 
retained the muiie uf Bernard's luu.’‘—JIarlekia 
MS.i. No. 1104. 

Berners or Barnes (Juliana), 
Prioress of Sopewell nunnery, near St. 
Albans, reputed authoress of the Bokyn 
of Hawking and Hunting (1486). Gener- 
ally called “ Dame Beniers.” Another 
book ascribed to her is the Boke of the 
Blazing rf Arms (1485). 

Bernese (2 syl.). A native of Berne, 
in Switzerland. 

Bernesque Poetry. Serio-comic 
poetry : so called from Francesco Bemi, 
of Tuscany, who greatly excelled in it. 
(1490-1536.) 

BemouiUl's Numbers or the pro- 

erties of numbers first discovered by 

ames Beniouilli, professor of mathe- 
matics at Basle (1654-1705). 

Berser'ker. Grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'der and the beautiful 
Alfhilde, called h<er~seree (bare of mail) 
because lie wont into battle unhni’uessed. 
Hence, any man with the lighting fever 
on him. 

“You say that T am herserker. And . . . Imre- 
siirK 1 go tifi-mnmm to the ^ar."—ltev, V. Knigs^ 
let/: Jimctcard the Wake. 

Bertb. He has tumbled into a nice 
berth. A nice situation or fortune. The 
place in which a ship is anchored is 
called it.s berth, and the sailors call it a 
good or bad bertli tiS they think it favour- 
able or otherwise. The spficc also 
allotted a seaman for his hiunmock is 
called his berth. (Norman, berth ^ a 
cmdle.) 

To give a wide berth. Not to come 
near a person ; to keep a person at a 
distance. The place where a sliip lies 
ill harbour is called her berth: hence, 
to give a “ wide berth ” is to give a ship 
plenty of room to swing at anchor. 

Bertba. The betrothed of John of 
Leyden, but, being a vassal of Count 
Oberthal, slie was unable to mairy with- 
out her lord’s consent. When she went 
•with her mother to ask permission of 
marriage, the count, struck with her 
beauty, detennined to infiko her his 
mistress. She aftcrw’ards makes her 
escaiie from the castle, and, fancying 
that the “pronhet” had caused the 
death of her lover, goes to Munster 
fully resolved to compass his doulh by 
settnig tire to the palace. She is apjire* 
hended, and, being brought before the 
pixiphet-kiiig, recognises her lover iu- 
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him, saying, ** I loved thee once,^ but 
now my love is turned to hate,** and 
stabs herself. {Meyerbeer'^s opera^ L 0 
^•ophete) 

BertliA. The blind daughter of Caleb 
Plummer iu Dickens's Cricket on the 
Hearth (a Christmas stor}'), 1845. 

Bertlia (Frau). A German im^r- 
Bonation of the Epiphany, corresponding 
to the Italian Befana. Bepresented as 
a white lady, who steals softly into 
nurseries ana rocks infants asleep in 
the absence of negligent nurses; she 
is, however, the terror of all naughty 
children. Her feet ore very large, and 
she has an iron nose. {See Befana.) 

Bertbas [Stock Exchange lerni]. The 
Loudon, Brighton, & South Coast Bail- 
way Deferred Stock. 

Berthe an Grand Pled. Mother of 
Charlemagne, and great granddaughter 
of Charles Martel ; so called because she 
had a club-foot. 

Bertolde [Bar- told]. Imperturhahle 
as Bertolde, t.c. not to be taken by 
surprise, thrown off your guard, or dis- 
concerted at anything. Bertolde is the 
hero of a little Jen d"* esprit in Italian 
prose, J. Cesjiro Croce. He is a cjm- 
edian by profession, whom nothing as- 
tonishes, and is as much at his ease 
with kings and queens as with persons 
of his own rank and vocation. 

Bertram. One of the conspirators 
against the Bepublic of Venice **in 
whom there was a hesitating softness 
fatal to a great enterprise.’’ He be- 
trayed the conspiracy to the senate. 
{Byron : Manno Ealiero.) 

Bertram {Henry), in Sir W. Scott’s 
novel of Criiy Mannenng, was suggested 
by James Annesley, Esq., rightful heir 
of the earldom of Anglesey, of which he 
was dispossessed by his uncle Bichard. 
He died in 1743. 

Bertram, Count of Bonsillon, 

beloved by Helena, the hero of Shake- 
score's comedy. Airs Well chat Ends 

“ T canncit reconcile, my heart to Bertram, a man 
ni>1)le without (renerpslty, and youuv without 
truth ; who marries Helena as a coward, and 
lca\ es her as a pnifligale.'*— nr. Johnson. 

Bertram The vassal 

of Philip of Mortham. Oswald Wy- 
cliffe induced him to shoot his lord at 
Marston Moor, and for this vile deed 
the vassal demanded of him all the gold 
and movables of his late master. Oswald, 
being a villain, tried to outwit Bertram, 


^d even murder him ; but in the end it 
turns out that Mortham W'os not killed, 
neither was Oswald his heir, for B^- 
mond O’Neale, the page of Bokeby, is 
found to be Mortham’s son. {Scott: 
Bokeby.) 

Bertra'mo. The fiend -father of 
Bobert le Diable. After alluring his 
son to gamble away all his possessions, 
he meets him near rocks St. Ire'ne, 
and Herena seduces him in the Dance 
of Love.” When Bertra'mo at last 
comes to claim his victim, he is resisted 
by Alice, the foster-sister of the duke, 
who reads to him his mother’s will, and 
angels come to celebrate the triumph of 
good over evil. {Meyerbeer's opera of 
liolterto il Biavolo.) 

Barwloks [Stock Exchange term], 
meaning the North-Eastern* Bail way 
shai'es. The line runs to Berwick. 

Beryl Moloiaae (3 svi.). The lady 
beloved by George Geith ; a laughing, 
loving beautv, all sunshine and art- 
lessuess ; teuaer, frank, full of innocent 
chatter: helping evei'yone and loving 
everyone. Her lot is painfully uuhuppv, 
and she dies. {F. (r. Thafford [J. n. 
Riddell ] ; George Geith.) 

Berzak [the interval]. The space 
between death and the resurrection. 
{The Koran.) 

Bewdle. A groat grandfather ( French , 
bimietil). This word should be restored. 

Bezants or Bezants. Circular pieces 
of hulliou without any impression, sup- 
posed to represent the old coinage of 
Byzantium, and to have been brought 
to Europe by the Crusaders. 

Beside tbe Cusbion. Beside the 
question; not to the point; not perti- 
nent to the matter iu hand. French, 
hors de propos ; Latin, nihil ad rhomhiun. 
It was Judge Jeffreys who used the 
phrase, ” Besides [*■?>] the cushion.” 

Besom. To hang out the besom. To 
have a fling when your wife is gone on 
a visit. To be a quasi bachelor once 
more. Taking this in connection with 
the following phrase, it evidently means, 
holding the marriage service in abey- 
ance. 

“This is French nrj?ot. le hnlal (to hum 

tbe lienuin) means to live the life of a hlH*r- 
tiiio, wheneo Itulttchard. Paria sIimK for a Illier- 
line. ProlKihly our phrasi*, “ imni t)ie he)lottn," 
is pretty iiiut'h tiio siiiiio an rotir le hnlai. 

Jmnphg the besom. Omitting the 
marriage service after the publication 
of banns, and living together as man 
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and wife. , In Sontbem Scotch^ a street- 
walker is cidled a betonty and m French 
bala% (a besom) means the life of a liber- 
tine, as Eotir le halai ; II ont bien roti U 
balai ensemble ^ where hala\ means a de- 
bauch or something worse. No further 
explanation can be needed or could be 
given. 

BcMi Good Queen Bees, Queen Eliza- 
beth (1533, 1558-1603). 

. Bean o' Bedlam. A female lunatic 
vagrant. Bedlam is a common name 
for a madhouse, and Bess is a national 
name for a woman, especially of the 
lower order. The male lunatic is a 
Tom 0 * Bedlam. 

Bom of B[ardwloke. Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, to whose 
charge, in 1572, Mary Queen of Scots 
was committed. The countess treated 
the captive queen with great harshness, 
being jealous of the earl her husband. 
Bess of Ilardwicke married four times : 
Alexander Barley (when she was only 
fourteen years of age) ; William Caven- 
dish; Sir William St. Loe, Captain of 
Queen Elizabeth's Guard ; ana lastly, 
George, ilarl of Shrewsbuiy. She built 
Hardwicke Hall, and founded the wealth 
and dignity of the Cavendish family. 

BoMemer Iron. Fig-iroii reilncd, 
and converted into steel or malleable 
iron by passing currents of air through 
the molten metal, according to a process 
discovered by Sir H. Bessemer, and 
patented in 18f33. 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray. A 

balhid. The tale is that these two young 
ladies, natives of Perth, to avoid the 
plague of 1660, retired to a rural reti^cat 
called the Bnrubraes, about a mile from 
Lynedock, the residence of Mary Gray. 
A young man, in love with both, carried 
them provisions. Both ladies died of 
the xdaguc, and wore buried at Dornock 
Hough. 

Bessus. A cowiirdly. bragging ca})- 
fauii, a sortf>f Bob'adil (y.»’.). [liruHmoHt 
and Fletcher : J Ktmj ami no A'in;/.) 

Best. -// beet or the ren/ best. 

Looking at tho mat ter in the most 
favourable light. Making every allow- 
ance. 

Life at beet is but u mingled yarn.” 

At one's beet. At the highest or best 
point attaina.ble by the persou referred to. 

For the best. W ith the best of motives ; 
with tlie view of obtaining the best 
results. 

/ must make the best of mij way home. 


It is getting late and I must use my 
utmost diligence to get home as soon as 
possible. 

To hare the best of ity or. To hare the 
best of the bargain. To have the advan- 
tage or best a tmnsactiou. 

To make the best of the matter, .To 
submit to ill-luck with the best grace in 
your power. 

Best Bfan (at a wedding). The bride- 
groom's chosen friend who waits on him, 
08 the bride's maids wait on the bride. 

Best Thln^fS {The Eiyht)^ according 
to Scandinavian mythology : — 

(1) llie ash Yggdrasil is the best of 

trees ; 

(2) Skidbladnir, of ships ; 

(3) Odin, of the ^sir* ; 

(4) Sleipnir, of steeds ; 
bS Bifrost, of bridges ; 

6) Bragi, of bards ; 

(7) Habrok, of hawks 

(8) Garm, of hounds. 

Bestiaries or Bestials. Books very 
popular in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, containing the pic- 
tures of animals and their symbolituns. 

**TliC nnicuru ban but one lioru in tbe middle 

itH forehead. It is tlio only auiinal iliut leii- 
tureB to attack tbe elephant ; and bo Hbarp Is t)ie 
nail of Its foot, that with one blow it can lip 
tbe belly of that tieast. Huutere can catch the 
unicorn only by placing a young virgin in, its 
liHitntB. No sooner does he see tlie damsel, tliau 
he runs towards her, and lies down at her feet, and 
BO suffers himself ti> he captured by the hunters. 
Tbe uutcorn represents Jesus Clirist, wiio took on 
Him our nature in tbe virgin's womb, was bt*- 
tru.\ed totbe Jews, and delivered into tlie Iiauds 
(if Pontius Pilate. Its one horn signifies tbe 
liosuei of Truth. . . ."—Lt Beetiaiirs Dioin. de 
Gaiilaamc, Clerc de Xorjwindie il3tb ceuturyj. 

Bote. Morte la beie, mort le venin. 
Dead men tell no tales ; dead dogs don't 
bite. When one is dead his power of 
mischief is over. Literally, if me beast 
is dead, its poison is dead also. 

Qxiand Jean^Bcte esi morty U d taisse 
bien des heritiers. Casimir Delavigne 
says to tlio samo cfFect, Lcs sots depuh 
Adam sont cn majorile. Jcaii-Bcte 
means a fool or dolt. 

Boto Noire. The thoi:n in the. side, 
the bitter in the' cui>, tho spoke in tho 
wheel, the black sheep, the object of 
aversion. A block sheep has always 
been considered on eyesore in a flock, 
and its wool is really le^s valuable. In 
times of superstition it was looked on as 
bearing the deril’s mark. 

“The Duicli sale uf tm is the hUc noire of the 
Cornish iniiierB.'’— T/ie Tiiiifs. 

Beth Gelert, or the Grave of the 
Greyhound.” A ballad by the Hon. 
William Bobert Spencer. The taleis that 
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Llewallyn retired from hunt- 
ing, wnen bia favourite ..hound, covered 
wSk epi«y rail to meet him. The chief- 
rw tp aeelf anythine had happened 
, to hia initot aou, found ihe ci'adle over- 
tamed, and all around was sprinkled 
with ffore and blood. Thinking the 
hoitnChad eaten the child, he stabbed it 
to the 'heart. Aftera'ards he found the 
babe quite safe, and a huge wolf under 
the bed, quite dead. Gr&lert had killed 
the wi^ and saved the child. 

Bethlemenltea (4 syl.). Followers 
of John Huss, so called because he used 
to proaoh in the church called Bethlehem 
of f^gue. 

Betrotiied (The). One of the T»lce 

the Crueaders^ by Sir Walter Scott, 
1832. Ladv Eveline Berenger is the 
betrothed of Sir Damian de Lacy, whom 
she matriea 

Better. Mtf letter' half. A jocose 
way of saying my wife. As the twain 
are one, each is half. Horace calls his 
friend animee dimidium meee. (1 Odes 
ill. 8.) 

To be better than his u ord. To do 
more than he promised. 

7b ^ think better of the matter. To 
give it further consideration ; to fona a 
ihore correct opinion respecting it. 

Better kind Friend, eto. Better 
kind fHend than friend kind. Friend is 
a corroptiou of freind^ meaning a stran- 
ge. Better [n] kiiul stranger than a 
kinsman who makes himself a stranger, 
or an estran^d kinsman. 

Better of'. In more easy circum- 
stances. 

Bettlnn. A mascotte who always 
bought good luck wherever she went. 
Though a mere peasant, she is taken to 
the ^ince of Piombino's palace of 
Laurent, to avert his ill-luck; but by 
marrying Pippo (a shepherd) she loses 
her gift. However, the ])riuce is re- 
min^d that the children of a mascotte 
are hereditary muscottes, and makes 
Bettlua promise that her first child shall 
be adopted by the prince. (ISee Mab- 
COTTB.) 

Bettlna. The name under which 
Elizabeth Brentano translated into Eng- 
lish Goethe’s Letters to a Child in 1836. 
She was the wife of Ludwig Achim von 
Aniim, and it was her corresiiondenco 
with Goethe which were the Lettei's to a 
Child referred to. Elizabetli Brentano 
was bom 1785. 

B^. A name of contempt mven 
to a man who interferes with the duties 
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of female servants, ot occupies himself in 
female pursuits ; also called a Molly.’* 

Bet^. A skeleton key ; the servant 
of a picklock. Biuglors call their short 
crowbars for forcing locks Jennies and 
Jemmies. “Jenny” is a “small engine,” 
i.e. 'ffinie, and Jemmy is merely a variant. 

Betnliliiiii. Dnmsby, or the Cape of 
St. Andrew, in Scotland. 

The nortb-intlated tempest foams 
O'er Orka'B and highest inrak ” 

Thoms )<i ; A tunmii. Mil, 

Between. Bet tree n hat/ and yniHs. 
Neither one tiling nor yet another ; a 
hobbledehoy, neither a man nor yet u 
boy. 

Between cup and lip. (See Slip.) 

Betweefi Scylla and Charybdis. Be- 
tween two equal dangers ; oh the horns 
of a dilemma. (6'^^ Cuabybdis.) 

Between two fires. Between two dan- 
gers. In war, an army fired upon from 
opposite sides is in imminent danger. 

Between two stools you come to the 
ground. “Like a man on double busi- 
ness bound, 1 stand in pause wiiere I sliall 
first begin, and both neglect.” He who 
hunts two hares leaves one and loses the 
other.” Simnl sorbSre ae flare non po.s- 
sum. The allusion is to a children’s 
game called “The Ambassador,” also a 
practical joke at one time played at sea 
when the ship crossed the line. Two 
stools are set side by side, but somewhat 
apai-t, and a cloth is covered over them . 
A person sits on each stool to keep the 
cloth taut, and the amimssador is in- 
vited to sit in the middle; but, ns soon 
os he is seated, tlie two rise and the 
ambassador comes to the ground. 

Between yon a)id me (French, entre 
nous). In' eonfidoiico it spoken. 
Sometimes, Between yon and me and the 
gate-post. These phrases, for tho most 
part, indicate that some ill-natured re- 
mark or slaiKlor is about to be made of a 
third person, but occasionally tliey refer 
to some ofTer or private affair. “Be- 
tween ourselves ” u another form of tlie 
same phrase. 

Betwixt and Between. Neither 
one nor the otlier, but somewhere be- 
tween the two. Thus, grey is neither, 
white nor black, but betwixt and >ie- 
twoen tho two. 

Beurre. Avoir benrre snr la ike. To 
be covered with crimes. Taken from a 
Jewish saying. “If you have butter on 
your head (i.e. have stolen butter and put 
it ill your cap), don’t go into the sun.” 

( Vidoea, : FoUars, vol. i. p. IG.) 
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mis pour wow Iteurrc, Hero 
heurre means argent. I paid for it 
through the nose, limirre or butter has 
the same relation to food as wealth has 
to civil life ; it does not take the place 
of it, and does not make it, but it makes 
it go down more pleasantly, and adds 
somewhat to its wholesomeness. As 
Shakespeare says, ** Whore virtue is, it‘ 
'makes more virtuous.*’ 

rronicttre plus dc bcurrc qnc dc pain. 
To promise much, but perform little. 
To promise more than ono can, or 
chooses to, perform. The butter of a 
promise is of no use without substantial 
bread. “Ba thou fed” will not fill an 
empty stomach. A little help is worth a 
deal of pity. 

Beuves (1 syl.), or Ihto^vo of Aygre^^ 
mout. The father of Malagigi, and uncle 
ofliinaldo. (Ariosto: Orlando Furioso.) 

Bev'er. A “drink” between meals 
(Italian, hcverey to diink—our heverage ; 
Latin, Inbcre—owv im-bibr). At Eton 
they used to have “ Bever days,” when 
extra beer and bre.'id were seiwed during 
tlie afternoon in the College Hall to 
scholars, and any friends whom they 
might bring in. 

“ He . . . will <lc\<»ur three hreakfiisM . . . 
vritiioiit pjvjurtu’o to Ins ‘-ilmamonl 

uml Fit tchn : Womtn KaUr, i. ;i. 

Bev'il. A model gentleman in Steele’s 
( 'offsciofis Lovers. 

“ Wliato’er oin <UM’k mankind. 

Or cliiiriii the iieitrl, in fTtMiorodS B<‘\ il Hliowed " 
Thoinatm: Wnitn, (STil-rj. 

Be'vts. The horse of Lord Mannion. 

( St r If '(liter Snott. ) ( Sec HoiiSK. ) 

Her is of Southampton. A knight of 
rouianw?,' whose exploits are recounted 
in Drayton’s PolgoHnon. The French 
call him lienees de Uantone. 

BevorlskLus, whose Omxmenturg on 
the Oenerattuus of ^Idum is referred to 
b>\ Sterne in the Sfnh mental Journey^ 
was Johanne.s Bevoiicius, physician and 
senator, nutlior of a large number of 
books. The (\mnnentary will Ije found 
at foi. 1 (1G52). 

Bev^, A bevy of ladies. A throng 
or eompan^r ; properly applied to roe- 
bucks, quails, and pheasants. Timid 
gregarious animals, in self-defence, go 
down to a river to drink in bevies or 
small companies. Ladies, from their 
timidity, are placed in the sumo category 
(Italian, bci'ercy to drink). 

“And upon her deck what a bevy of human 
fiowors-yoiiiiicr women, how Jtnely !— joiui ? inca, 
liow uohle : "—De ipivoeey: Dnam-fiuiuf. 

Besa'Uel* in the satiiH) of Absalom 


and Achitophely by Drydcn and Tate, is 
meant for the Marauis of Worcester, 
afterwards Duke of Beaufort. 

“ Bcziiliel with each ffrace and virtue fraught, 

Herene hie Inokn, serene his life and thmiglit ; 

On whom so largely Nature heaped her store, 

There srarco leninined for .arts to give him 
more.’' Part li. U47-M. 

Beso'nlan. A new recruit ; applied 
originally in derision, to young solaiei's 
sent from Spain to Italy, who landed 
both ill -accoutred and in want of every- 
thing (Ital. besogniy from hisognoy need ; 
French besoin). 

“ Baso and pilfering hesognius and inamudcrB. ’ 
—Sir W. Scott : Monastery, w i. 

“Great men oft die by \ ile bozoninns.” 

Shakespeare: 3 Henry 17., act iv. 1. 

“ Under which king, Bezonian? Speak 
or die” (2 Hen. IV. y act v. 3). Choose 
your leader or *take the consequences 
— Oiesar or Pompey ? “ Speak or die.” 

Bheom or Jihima. One of the five 
Paudoos, or brotherhoods of Indian 
derai-gods, famous for his strength. He 
slew the giant Kinchick, and dragged 
Ids body from the hills, thereby making 
the Kinchick ravine. 

Biieum, in rhetoric, moans converting 
the proof into a disproof. As thus: 
That you were the murderer is proved 
by your being on the spot at the time. 
Jieply : Just the contrary, if I had been 
the guilty person most certainly I should 
have run away. (Greek, biaion.) 


Bian'ca, Wife of Fazio. When Fazio 
became rich, and got entangled with the 
M.'iichioness Aldabella, she accused him 
to the Duke of Florence of being privy 
to the death of Bartoldo, an old miser. 
Fazio was arrested and condemned to 
dcatli. Bianca now repented of her 
iealous rasliness, and tned to save her 
husband, but failing in her endeavours, 
W'ent mid, and died of a broken heart. 
(Dean Jlilman : Fazio.) 

X. B. — The name is c>mp]o3'ed bj’ 
Shakesiisare botli in bis Taming of the 
Shrew and also in Othello. 


Blanohl. ( S'>e X erl ) 

Bias. The weight in bowls which 
makes them deviate from the straight 
line ; hence any favourite idea or pur- 
suit, or whatever predi.sposes the mind 
in a particular direction. 

Bowls arc not now loaded, but the 
bias depends on the shape of the bowls. 
They are flattened on one side, and 
therefore roll obliquely. 


“ Your stomach ii.ake « vnnr fabric roll, 
Just as the bias ru>«^ tbe howl." 

Prior: Alma. iii. line rJSl. 
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BHmtIii* Ce&dliui Hero. The pun- 
ning nickname of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero. Biberius [TiberiuBl, drink-loving, 
Galdius Mero [Claudius Nero^, by meta- 
thesis for calidus m'ei'Oy hot with wine. 

BtMe means simply a book, but is 
now ezdusiveW connued to the ** Book 
of Books.” (Greek, biblosj a book.) 

The headings of the chaptci‘8 were pre- 
fixed by Miles Smith, Bishop of Olou- 
cester, one of the tiunslatoi-s. 

(i) Bibliss nahep fbom ebbobs of 
TYPE, or from archaic words : — 

The Breeches Bible, So called because 
Genesis iii. 7 was rendered, ** The eyes 
of them bothe were ^opened ■ 

ma^e themsSves breeches.” Whit- 
tingham, Gilby, and Sampson, lo79. 

The Idle Bible, 1809. In which the 
“ idole shepherd ” (Zech. xi. 17) is 
printed “the idle shepherd.” 

2%e Bug Bible, 1551. So called 
because Psalm xci. 5 is translated, “ Thou 
shalt not be afraid of bugges [bogies] 
by nighte.” 

2he Great Bible. The same as Mat- 
thew Parker’s Bible (y.r.). 

The Blaee- maker's Bible, So called 
from a printer’s enor in Matt, v 9, 
^“Blessed are the placcmakers fpcace- 
inakers], for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

The Printers' Bible makes David 
pathetically complain that “ the printera 
[princes] have persecuted mo without a 
cause ” (Ps. cxix. IGl). 

The Treacle Bible, 1549 (Beck’s Bible), 
ill which the word “ balm ” is rendered 
“ treacle.” The Bishops’ Bible has 
tryacle in Jcr. iii. 28; xlvi. 11; and in 
Ezek. xxvii, 17. 

The Unrighteous Bible, 1652 (Cam- 
bridge Press). So called from the print- 
er’s error, “Know ye not that the 
unrighteous sliall inherit the Kingdom 
of God^” (1 Cor. vi. 9). 

llie Vinegar Bible. So called because 
the heading to Luke xx. is given as 
“The parable of the Vinegar” (instead 
of Vineyard). Printed at the Clarendon 
Press in 1717. 

The Wicked Bible. So called because 
the word not is omitted in the seventh 
commandment, making it, “ Thou shalt 
commit adultery.” Printed by Barker 
and Lucas, 1632. 

To these may lie aildeil : the Disrharse Bihlo, 
the Bara lo Bar Relicc‘ca’a C'aiiiels Hi hie, 

the Roaiii Bible, the Btaudiutf Fishes Blhle.aud 
some others. 

(ii) Bibles nahep fbok pbopeb 
NAVES, or dignities. 


Bishop's Bible. The revised edition of 
Archbishop Parker’s version. Published 
1 568. 

Coverdale's Bible, 1535. Translated by 
Miles Coverdale, Mterwarfls Bishop of 
Exeter. This was the first Bible sanc- 
tioned by royal authority. 

Ctwimer's Bible, 1539. This is Cover- 
dale’s Bible collected by Ardibi^^op 
Cranmer. It was printed in 1540, and 
in 1549 every parish church was enjoined 
to have a copy under a penalty of 40s. a 
montli. 

The Domg Bible, 1581. A translation 
made by the professors of the Douay 
College for the use of English boys de- 
signed for the Catholic piiesthood. 

The Geneva Bible. Ibe Bible trans- 
lated by the English exiles at Geneva. 
The same as the “Breeches Bible” 
(g.v.). 

King James's Bible. The Authorised 
Version ; so called because it was under- 
taken by command of James I. Pub- 
lished 1611. 

Matthew Parker's Bible, or “ The 
Great Bible,” published in the reim 
of Henry VIII. under the care of AiTin- 
bishop Parker and bis staff (1539-1541). 
In 1572 several prolegomena were 
added. 

Matthews* Bible is Tindal’s version. It 
was 80 called by John Bogers, super- 
intendent of the English chnrches in 
Germany, and was published with notes 
under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews, 1537. 

'The Mazarine Bible. The earliest book 
printed in movable metal type. It con- 
tains no date. Copies have been re- 
cently sold from £3,900 to £5,000. Called 
the Mazarine Bible from the Blbliothhque 
Mazarine, founded in Paris by Cardinal 
Mazarine in 1648. 

Saey's Bible. 8o called from Isaac 
Louis Sacy {Le-maistre), director of the 
Port Rdyal Monastery. He was im- 
prisoned for three years in the Bastille 
for his Jansenist opinions, and translated 
the Bible during his captivity (1666- 
1670 ). 

Tyndale's Bible. William Tyndale, or 
Tindal, having embraced the Befoimed 
religion, retired to Antwerp, w'hore he 
printed an English translation of the 
Scriptures. All the copies were bought 
up, wherewon Tyndale printed a revised 
eaition. lue book excited the rancour 
of the Catholics, who strangled the 
“ heretic ” and burnt his body near Ant- 
werp in 1536. 

Wyclif's Bible, 1380, but first printed 
in 1850. 
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W Tie&Bfoiirs. 

ThB> A^horised Vmionj 1611. (See 
Kero Jjuebs’s Bivle.) 

^Tke^S^vietd Version, Published in 
Muy, 1885. The work was begun in 
June, 1870, by twenty -five scholars, ten 
of whom di^ before' the version was 
completed, the eighty 'live sessions 
extending over fourteen years. llie 
Aj^ryphu was issued in 1895. 

piWe-liaoked. Bound-shouldered, 
like on6 vrho is always jioring over a 
book. 


'Bi1ile«oarrter (A). Apogram ; ci'eak- 
ehoes ; or saint, in a scornful sense. 

“Of. all ImidIcph, tlio.v Ipasi. resiwet ilio Uihic. 
Many will Iiu\e HtHtiite liookf^H, eroinotcH. yen 
play-boakes, and Hucli-like ivnniiiilcta, hut 

not a bible iii tlicir bouse or haiidH. . . . Home 
vduto carry other .bmikea with tbeiii to cluiruli 
. . .to draw away their inhuleH from heariiiK 
thid'H Word when it is read ami nreached to thorn. 
Some 'e'^e yet further, and will not Huffor tlicir 
wtvofl, children, or other of their houMdiold to 
rcade the Word. And some scoffe at Huch as 
carry the saiiitures termfnK 

them In reproach Jtibk'^arntsr8."—(Jauae: Whole 
Aimour of 6'od, p. SIS (101(1;. 

BIMe dirlstiains. A Protestant 
sect founded in 1815 by William 
0*Bryau, a Wesleyan, of Cornwall; 
also called Biyauites (3 syl.). 

Blble-Clerk. A sizar of the Oxford 
university ; a student who gets certain 
pecufuory advantages for reading the 
Bible aloud at clmxiel. The office is 
almost a sinecure now, but the emolu- 
ment is given, in some colleges, to the 
sons of poor gentlemen, cither as a free 
gift, or as the reward of merit tested by 
examination. 


The letter Vau in the Hebrew text occurs 
76J«3 times. (These arc the most freuueut.) 

The hotter Twb occurn 1 1 ,(Bi' tilties. 

The letter Hameeh, occurs 1S,5 mo ilin(?B. (These 
are the least frequent.) . . « , , 

The Bible was divided into cArtjifers by Cardinal 
Hiij^o de Hancto-Caro, aliout 1S80. 

The Old Testament was di\ ided into verses hy 
lUbhi MoMecal Nathan ;andtheNewTeBiainent, 
in l.'i44. hy R. Btephens, a French printer, it is 
Hiiid, while on horseliacki ^ 

Of the H^) lani^uHjiied and dialects outlie earth, 
tliH Billie has been translated into IHO. 

The Sentuasrint, a translation into Greek, was 
niadf* in iCg^ pt :!Hrt me;. 

The Hr«t ciimiilete Bnglish translation was by 
Wiekhf, A.ii. i:w> : the tlrst French tnutslatinn, 
in llilo ; the flrsi (leriiian. in i<i(lo ; the first Aineri- 
iMn edition WHS iirinted :iL Bostonin 17.U. _ , , , 
The oldest MB. of the Bilile in tli€‘ British 
MiiseiinriH the ('odex Alexaiidrinus " Parrs 4»f 
the New Testament are omitted. The “Codex 
Variruniia" is the oldest in the Vatican Library 
at Rome. > 


Biblla Pau'pernm [ihe poot' man^s 
JJiMe], Some forty or fifty pictures of 
Bible subjects used in the Middle Ages, 
when few could read, to teach the leatiiiig 
events of Scripture history. ( See MibROR 
OF HuifAN Salvation.) 

BlbllcaL Father of Fiblieal criticism 
and exegesis, Origen (185-254). 

BlbUomaiioy. Forecasting future 
events by the Bible, 'llie plan was to 
open the sacred volume at random, and 
lay your finger on a passage without 
looking at it. Tlie text thus pointed out 
was supposed to be applicable to tlio 

f orsoii who pointed it out. (dreek, 
ihlia^ Bible ; ■manteta^ prophecy.) («SVy/ 
SORTES.) 

V Another process was to weigh a 
person suspen^ted of magic against a 
Bible. If the Bible Iwre douTi the 
other scale, the accused was acquitted. 


BIbto StattatioB. 

The Number of AiithorH in TA 
About, ai) bnnkHare iiicnll(in<>d In the Uilile, but 
aoc liBclndvd in ilic cauou, 

Tntlieflld In I lie New 

Tentanieut. TeHiuinonr.. 


Total. 


Dookn .1) 'J7 on 

i;hn|»terH •• ii:."i rni) I.IMi 

Vernes.. •• ‘At'U 7,ii.'in :u,i7:i 

Words.. .. rii):>,4:iii 1 Hl,v.^'t 77.vk>-! 

Letters .. 2 . 7 i'M,WJi) kis,:ihi) .nA 07 ,iMO 

Apocrypha. Bookn, 14; rliHpiorn, 1 h 3, >eist'S, 
«.fiSl ; wurdB, “StfiiiCi : let tern, i,(Nn,H70. 

Middle liook* • •• Proierbn sTIit'hn 

Ml Iddle chapter .. Joli xxix. Horn. \iii. iV xi\. 
Middle veniH •. sChron. \x. Arlsx\ii. 17. 

(hot ween veisen t7nnd in) 

Ki(?ABt verse . • • . 1 Cuniu, i. iTi, John xi, .Vi, 
Bimdlent chapter Pnalin rx\ ii. 

Lonpesl I'hupt er l^mltii cx i x . 

l£/.ra vli.si contains hU the Uitters <if the alph.a- 
l4et. except 1. 

s Khnni xfx. and Isaiah xxx vi.areexactb alike. 
The last two verses of s (Jhruii. and the oiHiuing 
verses of Bzra are alike. 

Kmh ii. and Nebenitali vli. are alike. 

The wmxl ana occurs in the Old Teatninmu 
times. 

The word and occurs in the New Testament 
lu^ times. 

ThSiWord Jehovah orcitrs fl.A!i5 times. 

Tlte letter JUem is the Hebrew text occurs 
77,778 times. 


Blb'ulus. Colleague of Julius CEUsar, 
a mere cipher iu office, whence liis nniiie 
has become proverbial for one iu office 
who is a m&ie.faiiurtnt. 

BtcepB. Muscular strength of the 
ann ; jiroperly, the prominent muscles of 
the upper arm ; so called because they 
liavc two heads. (Latin, bicepSy two 
heads.) 

Bioeps PamaBBUB {Pers. Pml 2), 
%,e, Parnassus with two heads or tops 
(5*» raptU). 

Nrc funle liibm prolul calinlllno, 

Ncc in bicipiti somnuifase I'lirnasso 
.Mciniui, III rcia'iite su* popta pmdircir.. 

Ptraius : IhiHim (prologue'.. 

Biek’erataff (Isafrc). A name on- 
sumed by Dean Swift in- a satirical 
pamphlet against Partridge, the alman- 
ack-maker. This product a paper war 
so diverting that Steele issued the 
Tatter under the editorial name of 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Astrologer'*’ 
(1709). 
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BtooriL An byjMtHetical beast sup- 
posed to devour till men under petti- 
eoat goyemment. It is described as 
yeiy fat and well liking, lliere was 
another beast called Cbichevache, which 
fed on obediemt wives, but the ^mished 
beast was thinner than the most rascal 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine, for its food 
always fell short. Of cou^, bi~eorn 
(two-homs) contains an allusion familiar 
to all readers of our early literature. 

BUL To bid fair. To seem likely: 
fU9 “He bids fair to do well;” “It 
bids fair to be u fine day.” (Anglo 
Saxon, bvdan or heodan, to promise, to 
otter.) 

' To hid for [votes]. To promise to 
support iu Farliamout certain measures, 
ill order to obtain votes. 

71) hid nyniual one. To offer or pro- 
mise a higher price for an ailicle at 
auction. 

I hid him drjiatu'e, I offer him de- 
fiance j I defy him. 

Bid. / hid you t/ood nitjht. I wish 
you good night, or 1 pray that you may 
have n good night. Tliis is the Anglo- 
Saxon hidduHy to ask, pray, or intreat. 
Whence “beads-meii” (y.v.), “bidduig 
prayer ” (y.fA). “Bid him welconu .” 

‘■XeiUici* 1)1(1 h(in(Tii(l-fji|i(>('(i.”— Joim i«, ii. 

To hid the [marriayi^ bniiuH, To ask 
if anyone objects to the mtarriage of tlie 
{lersous named. “ A’i qnis'' ('/.r’-)* 

To hid to the treddiny. In the New 
Testament is to ask to the wedding 
feast. 

Bid-ale. An invitation of friends to 
assemble at the house of a poor iimii to 
drink ale, and thus to raise alms for )iis 
relief. 

“The ordinary ninusenM'nts in (’nuntry iwirialifH 
('» U533) \\6rt* clinn rlrrk-alfs, and liid- 

aR*8, . . . coDBistiiiv of dniikiiig and bim-. is, 
imrticularly d;iiicintf.”*-7' V'. Short, HA) : Ilmtoitf 
of the Chun-h of liuglaiiiJ, p. .'Pj:;. 

“ Dcnhaui, III IffiU. issiu'daii ordcrin tlin wc'-.lfm 
cirfuit to put ail (‘lid to tin* disoidcrt) uttciidiiiK 
rli«rcli-:vt»‘s, liid-iilns. cJfi k-nleH, and fliu likt*.’'— 
Utnrilt: ifiKtury of Kuijland i( 'buries I , cLap, ni, 

II. US). 

Biddlttg Beads. Telling off prayers 
by beads (Anglo-Saxon, hxddan^ to ask, 
to pray). 

Blddtng-Prayer. The prayer for 
the mailt of henefnvtors said before tlie 
sermon; a relic of thi.s remains in the 
jtrayor used in cathedrals, university 
churches, etc. Bidding is from bead or 
hede, (Anglo-Saxon, hiddan^ to pray 
for the souls of benefactors.) 

Beapbxak.) 


Big Gooseberry 

I . Bld^ Bridget). A generic nkma 
! for an Insh servant-maid, as Mike is for 
an Irish labourer. These generic hames 
are very common: for example, I’om 
Tug, a waterman; Jack Pudding, a 
buffoon ; Cousin Jonathan, an American 
of the United States ; Cousin Michel, a 
German; John Bull, an Bnglicdiinan ; 
Moll and Betty, English female servants 
of the lower order ; John Cliinomon, a 
Chinese ; Colin Tompou, a Swiss ; Nic 
Frog, a Dutchman ; Mossoo, a 
inau : and many others. 

V In Arbiithnot’s John BhU Nic Frog 
is certainly a Dutchman; and Frogs 
are called “Dutch Nightingales.” The 
l*’rouch sometimes serve Li6go frogs at 
tabic as sl great delicacy, and this has 
causcid the word to ho traiisfen'efl to the 
French; hut, proi>criy, Nic Frog is a 
Dutchman. 


Bideford Postman. Edward Cup^n, 
the poet (born 1819), so called because 
at Olio time ho was u lettcr-carrior at 
Bideford. He died in 1894. 

BidpaL [See Pilpai.] 


Biforked Lotter of the Qrooks. 

The cajiital XT, made thus V, which re- 
sembles a bird fiyiug. 


•‘[Tlie Mi'flul fli mtr, write iipun tbe sky 
Till* larurkcd IiHUm* of the UreokB.’’ 

LuiHjft How : Tha Wayitide Jim, proluilp. 


Blf 'root, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name of the bridge between heaven 
and earth ; the rainbow may bo consi- 
dered to be this bridge, and its yarious 
colours are the refioctiotis of its precious 
stones. (Icelandic, bifa, tremble, and 
rost, mth.) 

V The keeper of tbe bridge is Heiin- 
dall. It leads ti> Doomstead, the palace 
of the Noriis or Fates. 


Big. To look big. To assume a con- 
sequential nir. 

To talk btg. To boast or brag. 

“ Till) ill ('b(l(';i(-oii \\}i.vc(I w'rotli. l:ilki*(J )tl}r,ttii(j[ 
](i(ikc(l »iii.»trvi' '—Trotloiie: The iyard','n, ebap. la 

Big Bird. To get the big bird (i,c, 
the goose). To be 'hissed on tbe btage. 
A tlKUitrioal exprearion. 

Big-on'diano. A religious party in 
the empire of Lilliput, who made jt a 
matter of conscieiiee to break their eggs 
at the big cad ; they were Iwiked on as 
heretics by the orthodox pai^, ‘Who 
broke theirs at the small end. Tlie Big- 
endians arc the Catholics, and the Little- 
endians the Pmtestanta 

Big OooMberry Season (7%^). The 
time when Parliament is not assembled. 


Big-wig 
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BiU 


It is at such times that newspapers 
are glad o£ any subject to fill their 
oolumns and amuse their readers ; 
monster gooseberries will do for such 
a pazpose for the nonce, the sea- 
seipent, 

Blg^wlg (A). A person in authority, 
a **nob/’ Of course, the term arises 
from the custom of judges, bishops, and 
so on, wearing large wigs. Bishops no 
longer wear them. 

Bigaroon. Incorrectly spelt Biea- 
imn, A white-heart cherry. (French, 
biaarf^eau ; Latin, biaarella ; i.e. bis var~ 
sau9y double-varieo, red and white 
mixed. The French word, bigarmre^ 
means party-colour, bigairet'). 

Blgliea (pron. bees). Jewels, female 
ornaments. (Also written bie,) 

tShe is all in her highes to-day — i.c, in 
full fig, in excellent spirits, in good 
humour. 

Bight* To hook the bight— Le, to get 
entangled. The bight is the bend or 
doubled part of a rope, and when the 
rope of one anchor gets into the * * bight ” 
of another, it gets hooked/’ 

Blgorne (2 syl.). A corruption of 
“Bioom” (q,v,). 

Blg'ot means simply a worshipx>er 
(Anglo-Saxon, bigan, to worship ; Ger- 
man, bigott). Various explanations have 
been given from time to time, but none 
are well supported. 

Bigot and liUi Caatle of Bungay. 

{See Castle, etc.) 

Bll'lm. A rapier or sword. So called 
from Bilba'o, in Spain, once famous for 
its fin^-temperedr blades. Falstaif says 
to Ford : 

“ r suffered the muffs of thrt»e soxeml deiiMis 5 
first, au lotolorahlo friKlit, 10 be deteeted . . . 
uoxt, to 1 i 0 ooiuiNiMHcd, likOH Kood billio . . . hilt 
1.0 puiut, hoel tu head ; iiikI then . . ."—Menu 
WiVM, ill. a. 

Blllioea. A bar of iron witli fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinous sailors 
are linked together. The word is de- 
rived from BiUia'o, in Spain, where they 
were first made. Some of the bilboes 
taken from the Spanish ArmaMa are 
still kept in the Tower of London. 

BOa. It rouses my bile. It makes me 
angry or indignant. In Latin, hiliosm 
(a bilious moiO meant a choleric one. 
Acoordxnff to the ancient theory, bile is 
one of the humours of the body, and 


when excited abnormally it produces 
choler or rage. 

“It miHcd niy bile to hoc him t»o reflcia thefP 
jtrricf anidi?.’’- Plea, of Mtdaimmer Fame»% 
sian/.u M. 

V Black bile is melancholy. 

Bilge Water. Filthy drainings. The 
bilge IS the lowest port of a ship, and, 
as the rain or sea-water which trickles 
down to this part is hard to get at, it is 
apt to become foul and veiy offensive. 

Bilk. To cheat, to obtain goods and 
decamp without paying for them. 

“Tbe landlord explained it by BOj’ing that 'a 
bilk ’ IS a man who never misses a nieiil and never 
mys a cent.”— /I. K. McCltvre: Bocku MouuUUiu. 
letter xxii. p. 211 . 

V To “bilk” in cribbage is to spoil 
your adversaiies* score ; to balk him. 
Perhaps the two words are mere variants. 

Bilker {A). A person who gives a 
cabman less than his fare, and, when 
remonstrated with, gives a false name 
and address. Sometimes a “bilker” 
gets out and says, “ Cabby, I shall be 
bock in a minute,” turns the corner and 
is no more seen. 

“The time for taking out a summons cxinros in 
s''\en days, and ii often takes longer than tlint 
to hunt a ‘bilker' doyvTi."— Nineteenth Century 
(March, 18U3, p 177). 

Also a cabman who does not pay the 
owner for the cab. 

BUI {The). The nose, also called the 
beak. Hence, “Billy” is slang for a 
Xiocket-handkerchief. 

Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frixe, 

Ciuiltenug his teeth ^for cold that did Itini 
chill ; 

Whilst on hii^ioai'y beiinl his breath did fn^oze : 

And the dull droi>s that from his purple lull 

.\s ^(iina’umlieck, did adown distill." 

apensor: t aerie t^uernc, canto \ii. 

Bill (A), The draft of on Act of 
Parliament. 

A public hill is the draft of au Act of 
Parliament affecting tlie general public. 

A pnvata bill is the draft of an Act of 
Parliamcut for the granting of some- 
thing to a company, corporation, or 
certiiiu iiidividiialH. 

vl true lull. 1 confess what you say 
is true. Tlie case against the accused is 
first submitted to the grand jury. If 
they think the charge lias a fair colour, 
they write on the declaration “A true 
bill,” and the cose is submitted to the 
petty juiy. Otherwise, they write “No 
true bill/’ or “Not found,” and the case 
is at once dismissed or “ i^ored.” 

To ignore a bill is to write on it igno- 
ramus. 

“‘Ignoramus’ is the word projierly used by the 
Omnd Euuiiest . . . and wncieu uiion the bill."— 
Cowell. 
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Billy Barlow 


Bill of Fara 


Bills paifable. Bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, or other documents 
promising to pay a sum of money. 

Bills receioahle. Promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, or other acceptances 
held by a person to whom the money 
stated is payable. 

of Fare (A). A list of the tnenn 
provided, or whidi may be ordered, at a 
restaurant. 

mil of fiealtli. A clean bill of health. 
A document, duly signed by the proper 
authorities, to certify that when the ship 
set sail no infectious disorder existed in 
the place. 

A font bill of health is a donurieut to 
show that the place was suffering from 
some infection when the ship set sail. 
If a captain cannot show a clean bill, he 
is supposed to have a foul one. 

Bill of Lading. A documeut signed 
hy the master of a ship in acknowledg- 
ment of goods hnlen in his vessel In 
this documeut he binds himself to deliver 
the articles in good condition to the 
])ersous named in the bill, certain excep- 
tions being duly jirovided for. These 
bills are generally in triplicate— one for 
the sender, one for the receiver, and one 
for the master of the vessel. 

Bill of Faina and Penalties (./). 

A legislative act imposing punishment 
(less than capital) upon a per^n charged 
with treason or other high crimes. 

mil of Qnantitles. An abstract of 
the probable cost of a building. 

Bill of RlghtB. The declaration de- 
livered to the Prince of Orange on his 
election to the British throne, coiitirni- 
iug the rights and privileges of the 
people. (Feb. 13th, 1089.) 

Bill of Sale. When a person bon'ows 
money and delivers goods os security, he 
gives him a bill of sale, tliat is, j)ermi8- 
siou to stdl the goods if the money is not 
returned on a stilted day. 

Bills of Mortality took their rise | 
ill 1-592, when a great pestilence broke? ^ 
out, which continued till 159-5. 'Dio ’ 
tenn U now used for those abstracts | 
from parish registers wliich show tho 
births, deaths, and bax^tisms of the 
district. 

JFithin the Bills of Mortality — within 
the district. 

Bills of Paroela. An itemised 
statement of articles purchased. These 
bills are itemised by the seller. 


BUloe' (Little). Tlic youngest of 
“Three sailors of Bristol city,*’ who 
“ took a boat and went to seii.” 

“ Tbrro wal g.ivpinp Jsek, ami ffiizzlmg .Uiniiiy, 
Ami tlie ) was little Rllleo. 

New, whea lbe\ sot as far as the eaiwtor, 
They bad notbing U?ft inir one Bprit pru. 

To tforgiiitf Jack sayB ^uszliiu; Jiiiiiny, 

‘ We^ 0 uotbiug left, we inust eat we.' " 

ThfUilxrnif. 

[They decide to eat Little Billee, but 
he contrivas to oscajic.] 

Billet-doux [pronounce billy doo']. 
French, a love-letter, a sweet or 'affec- 
tionate letter. 

Billiards. A corrupt form of the 
French bdlard. ** Aifttvfoisy le baton 
(tree lequel on pomsait les b tiles ’’ ; then 
“ la table verte mir laqurlle onjone and, 
lastl}", the “ game itself.” 

Hnininr riliiral forma are the 'mnien callj-il 
liow It., oiird-, (loniiii(ii‘H,(iriiiit;lii!4, umrhIoH, uiioiis, 
SAiiiles, toi>i, I'tc. 

Billings (Josh). The mm de pUnn'> 
of H. W. Shaw, ail American biimoiist, 
who died 188-5. His Book of Suyinys was 
Xmblishcd iii 186(1. 

BllUngsgate (London). Gate -- 
(iiiay, and htllnn is to bawl or bellow. 
This (luay is so tialled from the shouting 
of tho ffslioiTucn in trying to atti'act 
attention and vend tlieir*fi.sli. 

ThaVs HtlUnysyntc. Vulgar and 
coarse, like the 'manners and language 
of Billingsgate lish-fags. 

“ I’arnassnA spoke »he eant of BlintKrflcralc." 

JJijftfni . Alt of Pot U'}!, r. I. 

To talk BiUlngsyafe^ i.e. to slang, to 
scold in a vulgar, coarse stylo. 

Von arc no better than a Bdlinysyale 
fish-fay^ i.e. you are as rude :iud ’ ill- 
mannered as the women of Billingsga^o 
ffsh-rnarket. Tho Freiicli sny “Maubort” 
instead of Billingsgate, lesYonr eumpli~ 
ments are like ihoKc of the VUiee Manhert^ 
i.e. no ooinx)liincnt.s at all, but vulgjir 
diii;-fliiiging. The “ Piece Maub(?rt ” luis 
long been noted for its market. 

Billingsgate Pheasant ( .7 ) . A red 

herring. 

Billy. A ])olicnman’s stti ff, wliicli is .a 
little bill or billet. 

A pooket-hundkorchief. “A bbio 
billy” is a handkerchief with blue 
ground and white spots. 

Billy Barlow. A street droll, a 
merry Andrew; so called from a half- 
idiot of the name, who famded himself 
“ some great personage.” He was well 
known in the Bast of Loudon, and died 
in Whitechax>el workhouse. Some of his 
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Bird in the Hand 


sayinitar were really witty, and some of 
Itis attitudes reallly droll. 

BUhreocOc Hata Tirst used by 
BUly Co^ (Mr. William Coke) at the 
great shooting parties at Holkham. The 
oldi^tablished hatters in the West End 
still call them ** Coke hats/’ 

Bt’^mgtanium. The employment of 
two metals, silver and gold, of fixed 
relative value. Now gold is the only 
standard metal in England and some 
other countries. Silver coins are mere 
tokens, like copper coins; and if given 
in payment of large sums ore estimated 
at the market value, so much an ounce ; 
but u gold soveroign is always of one 
fixed legal value. 

Binary Arithmetic. Arithmetic in 
which the base of the notation is 2 
instead of 10. Tlie unit followed by a 
cipher signifies two, hy another miit it 
Hignifics three, by two ciphers it signifies 
four, and so on. Thus, 10 signifies two, 
100 signifies four; while 11 signiiios 3, 
etc. 

Bl'nary llieory. A theory which 
supposes that all definite chemical salts 
are combinations of two radicles or 
elements, one of which is electro-positive 
riiasic), and the other electro-negative 
(acid). 

Bingham’s Dandles. The 17th 
Lancers; so called from their colonel, 
the Earl of Lucaii, formerly Lord 
Bingham. The uiiifoim is noted for its 
adinii*able fit and smartness. Now 
called “ The Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
Lancers.” 

Bln'naole. The case of the mariner’s 
compass, which used to he written 
bittacle, a corruiitiou of the Portuguese 
bitacoUtf French, habit aclcy properly an 
abode. 


Blrohln Lane. T mast send yon to 
Birchin Latte, i.r. whip you. The play 
is on birch (a rod). 

A ituit in Birehtn Lane. Bircliin Lane 
was once famous for all sorts of apparel; 
references to second-hand clothes in 
Birchin Lane are oomniou enough in 
Eliza^than books. 

PttitBifitf tbiiiOffli Bmibm LannimidHt a camp- 
royal of boss and dciabltiis, I took . . . nccAainn 
to Blip into a mptaim'aHint— ti valiatiL liulf doithlci 
atnlTea wiLli inwatA and a jwur «»f hI»uw 

scored thick with laoc."— ; Black UtMk 
iifliaK 


Bird. An endearing name for girl. 
“ And i»y' iny w<ird, year Iwmnto btnl 
III daniror nhali not tarry ; . , ^ 

thouffh the waves are raffing white, 
ni row yon o'er tbo ferry.” , . ^ 

' • ho'xi « nsHgAfw. 


Bird is the Anglo-Saxon brid, the 
young of any animal, hence bfide, verb, 
ocraHj to bring forth. 

A bird of itl^omm. A persoi^ who is 
regarded as unlucky ; one who is in the 
habit of bringing ill-news. The ancients 
thought that some birds indicated good 
luck, and otliers evil. Even to the pre- 
sent day many look upon owls, crows, 
and ravens os unlucky birds; swallows 
and storks as lucky ones. 

liaveus, by their acute sense of smell, 
discern tiie eavour of dying bodies, 
and, under the hope of preying on 
them, light on chimney-tops or, flutter 
about sick rooms ; hence the raven indi- 
cates death. Owls screech when bad 
w’eather is at hand, and os foul weather 
often precedes sickness, so the owl is 
looked on as a funeral binl. 

A bird of passage, A person who shifts 
from place to place ; a temporary visit- 
ant, like a cuckoo, the swallows, star- 
ling, etc. 

A jail-bird, {Sec Jail.) 

The hM of Juno, The peacock. 

V Minerva's bird is either the cock or 
the owl ; that of Venus is the clove. 

The bird of Washington, The Ameri- 
can or baldhcuded eagle.' 

The well-known balil-IiOAdod ruffle, sometimes 
railed the Bird of Wnsidngrtoii.”— lrooc<. 

The Arabian bird, Tho phoenix. 

The green bird tells everything a 
person wishes to know. {Cnerrg and 
Fair star.') 

The talking bird spoke with a human 
voice, and could bid all other birds join 
in concert. {Arabian Nights,) 

Old birds are not to be caught with 
chaff. Experience teaches wisdom. 

One beats the biish^ and another takes 
the bird. The workman does the work, 
the master makes tho money. 

’T/s the early bird that catches the 
u arm. 

“ Karlv to l)ed nnd enrly to ri«»e, 

Makes a mail bealtliy, nnd wisa” 

A little bird told me so. From Eccles. 
X. *20 : ** Curse not the king, no not in 
thy thought, ... for a bird of the air 
shall carry tho voice, and that which 
hatli wings shall tell tho matter.” 

Bird In tbe im-wj. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. Posses- 


sion is better tlian expectation. 

Thiliiin: “K mcfflio aver oggi un no\o,'che 
dinianl nnn ffallina.'* , , . 

Ftench: “ 11 v»ut mleuxaAoirroBiifauJoiicd'bul, 
qiic la imiile domain ” (rMrAsis/i). 

“ Vn tien vont micnx quo rtonx tu 1 annas. 

“ IJn sou, quand 11 est aBBur6, \aut niieqx qne 
cinq en esivrance." . . . ^ . 

(ferman : “ Bin rogel hi dCr band ISt hf96er Sl8 
zebeq ui/er laiffi," 



Bird in thy Bosom 


“ iBeuer spate in der liaud, als ein storch auf 

spem iiretlo non smam.’* 

XugUKh : “ A ponna in the imrss is worth two 
In thn book." 

On the other side we have : “ Qut ne s'avetiture, 
n'a nl cbeval ni mule.” “Nothiui; venture, no- 
thing have.” Give a sprat to oatcti a mackerel.” 
” Chi non s'arrlsohia, ouu guadagna.” 


Bird In tl^ Boaom* 2%ou htut 
kept iiseU the bird in thy homn, ^ou 
hast remainod faithful to thy allegianoe 
or faith. Tlie expression was used by 
Sir Balph Perc^ (slain in the battle of 
Hedgly Moor in 1464) to express his 
having preserved unstained his fidelity 
to the House of Lancaster. 


Bird of Bato, The white eagle, the 
cognisance of the house. 

” His dazzling way 

The bird of Est(t soars beyond thn solar ray.” 

Tusao: Jeramklem Delivered^ x. 

Birds. Birds of a feather flock 
together, ^ Persons associate with those 
of a similar taste and station as them- 
selves. Qni se rcsHemble s^usHcmble. 
Cicero says, Similes similibus gandent^ 
pares cum paribus facillime eongregantur,'*^ 

Ne nous assoeions qn'avec nos egaux ” 
(Z« Fontaine), 

To kill two birds tvith one stone. To 
effect two objects with one outla'”^ of 
trouble. 


Birds (protected by sniierstitious). 

Choughs are protected in Cornwall, 
because the soul of King Arthur mi- 
grated into a chough. 

The Hawk is held SHcred hy the 
Egyptians, because it is the fom as- 
sumed by Ba or Horus. 

The Ibis is sacred in Eg^rpt, and to 
kill one was at one time a capital offence. 
It is said that the god Thoth escaped 
(as an Ibis) from the pursuit of Typhoii. 

Mother Careifs Chickens, or Storm 
Petrels are protected by sailors, from a 
superstition that thev are the living 
foms of the souls of deceased sailors. 

' The Robin is protected, both from 
Chiistian tradition and uui'scry legend. 
{See Bobin Redbseast.) 

The Stork is a saci'ed bird in Sweden, 
fi’om the legend that it flow round the 
cross, crying Slgrka, Slyrka, wdiou 
Jesus was crucified. {See Stobk.) 

Swans are suiierstitiously protecteil in 
Ireland from the legend of the Fion- 
niiala (daughter of Lir), who w'as 
metamorphosed into a swan and con- 
demned to wander in lakes and rivers 
till Christianity was introduced. (See 
Irish Melodies^ Silent O' Moyle,) 

*.* The brU (a winged animal) was regarded Iw 
the Cftrfbe ms a guud, angel, wbicb protected their 
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BM’s-eye Vlw. A mode of per- 
spective drawing in which the artist is 
supposed to be over the objects deline- 
atea, in which case he beholds them as 
a bird in the air would see them. A 
general view. 

Birdcage Walk (St. Jameses Park, 
London) ; so called from an aviary. 

Birmingham Poet. John Freeth, 
who died at the age of seventy-eight iu 
1808. He was wit, poet, and pumioaii, 
who not only wrote toe words and tunes 
of songs, but sang them also, and sang 
them well. 

Birthday Suit. He was in his birth- 
day suit. Quite nude, os when first 
born. 

" Bla. BUt dat^ qni cito dat (he gives 
twice who gives promptly) prompt 
1 ‘elicf will do as much good as twice the 
sum at a future period {Publius Syrus 
Proverbs.) 

Purple and bis, i.e, purple and fine 
liucu (Latin, hysstts, nue fiax). The 
spelling is sometimes biaSf bys, etc. 

Blsouit (Freiich-Latin, bis, twice; 
euit, baked). So called because it was 
originally twice ovened. The Bomaus 
had a bread of this kind. 

In pottery, earthenware or porcelain, 
after it has boon hardened in the fire, but 
lias not yet been glazed, is so called. 

Blse. A wind that acts notably on 
the nervous system. It is prevalent iu 
those valleys of Savoy that open to the 
north. 

” The Dlsn Mew cold.” 

Rogers : Italy, ]Kirt l. di v. il. stanza 4. 

Bishop {Eveque), the same word, 
episcopus ; whence epise, evese, evesque, 
eveqiw ; also 'piscop, bishop. 

Bishop, Cardinal, Pope (as bever- 
ages) : 

Bishop is made by pouring red wine 
(such as claret or burgundy), eifher hot 
or cold, on ripe bitter oraiiges. The 
liquor is then sugared and spiced to 
taste. In Genuany, *• bishop " is a 
mixture of wine, sugar, niitnieg, iuid 
orange or lemon. It is .sonietimes enJl^l 
“Purple Wine,” and has received its 
name of bishop from its colour. 

Cardinal is made by using white wine 
instead of red. 

Pope IS made by using tokay. 

tp wan aylced audit; 
ill) wine <pr(»perlr 
Jardiaai wu“cup” 
ere aeried with a 
ur onnge bristling 


** When I was at college, Ot 
ale; Bmhop was “ciii*” w 
claret or hurgundyi added ; C 
with brandy added. All W( 
n wbuls ismun 



Bites and Bams 


Bishop Bamaby l$8 


with clove»] fluating tn tUe midst. Jfiat U pwcBt 
had bit own glatt or cui* filled by a ladle from tbo 
common bowl va large sih er «>ne).'' 

77i0 hishcp hath put his fmt in %t. 
Stud of milk or porridge that ‘is buriit» or 
of meat over-roasteoT Tyndale says, 
** If tb^ podech be burned-to, or the 
meate ouer rosted, we saye the byshope 
bath put his fote iu the potto,*’ aud ex- 
lains it thus, because the bishojms 
uni who they lust.” Such food is also 
said to be bUhopped. 

BIflbop Baraaby. Hie May-bug, 
lady-bird, etc. 

Bishop In Partlbufl. {See In Pab- 
TIBUS.) 

Blflhop of Hippo. St. Augustine 
(354-430) is often so referred to. He 
held the See for many years. 

Bishop's Apron represents the sho^ 
cassock which, by the 74th cauoii, all 
clergymen were enjoined to wear. 

Bishop's Bible (T/ir). (•SV\‘ under 

Bible, page 131, col. 2.) 

Biahop's Mitre. Dean Stanley tells 
us that the cleft of a bishoii’s initro 
represents the mark of the crease of the 
mitre, when folded and carried under 
the arm, bkc an opera hat. {('hyintim 
Jnstitutio/iHf p. lol.) 

Bissentile. Leap-year. Wo add a 
day to February in leap-year, but the 
Itomans counted the 21 th of February 
twice. Now, the 24th of Februaiy was 
called by them “ die/t b%H»e.rtnH ” {tsexto 
ealendas Martim)^ the sextile or sixth 
day before March 1st; and this day 
being reckoned twice {hm) in leap-year, 
was called “ annm bisttexluH.'*' 

Bisson or Bhen [blind] is the Anglo- 
Saxon biaen, Shakespeare ii. 

2) speaks of hiaaon rheum (blinding 
tears\ and in Coriolanua^ ii. 1, “What 
harm can your bisson conspectuities 
glean out of this character? ” 

Biston'ians. The Thracians; so 
crJled from Biston, son of Mars, w'ho 
built Bistoii'ia on the Luke Bis'tonis. 
tho HiHtdiiiiin riicf ii nm<lil(Miiii^ inuii, 

Kxull iiinl ri>\ci on (In* Tliiiiriaii iiImih 

With liiiik tlioir lilooih liuiniiu'is .illus. 

Or from ilit* lion rt'inl Iii'J imnTiim imw . 

Ou some aliaiuloned snxaoo tWr( i-l> 11 \ . 

Seiae, tear. de\our,ana timik ii lnxiir.v." 

ntt: HUitius, Book ii. 

Bit. A piece. 

A bit of mp mind, “ I'll tell liim a 
bit of liiy mind,” I’ll reprove liim. 
Same word as bite^ meaning a piece 
bitten off, hence a piece generally. 
(Anglo-Saxon, bita/u to bite.) 

Jfit bjf bit, A little at a time ; piecc- 
meal. 


iVef a bit, or yir/t the. haat hit. Not at 
all ; not the least likely. This may be 
not a morsel, or not a doit, rap, or sou. 

Bit ” used to be a small Jamaica coin. 
We still talk of a threepenny-bit. Bit, 
of course, itT the substfuitivo of bite, as 
morael (Frencli morqcau) of numlrc. 

Bit (of a horse). To take the bit in (or 
bctneeii) hia teeth. To be obstinately 
self-willed : to make up one’s mind not 
to yield. When a horse has a mind to 
run away, he catches the bit “between 
his teeth,” and the driver has no longer 
control over him. 

“Mr. X. will ant >ie1d. He Ims taken the hit 
iietween his teeth, aiul is resolved to raiT> ont 
his nriKinul ineiiBure.”— tKirnyrurh, 
Ain 11 , 18815 . 

Bit. Money. The word is used in 
the West Indies for a half ])istai'een 
(fivcpence). In .Tumaica, a bit is worth 
hixpeiitie, English ; in Aiiicricti, 12^ 
cents ; ill Ireland, teni)eiice. 

The word is still thieves* slaug for 
money generally, and coiners are called 
bit^makfTH. ^ 

Y 111 English wc use the w’ord for a 
coin whieli is a fraction of a unit. Thus, 
a shilling being a unit, we liave a six- 
penny bit and threepenny bit (or not iu 
ofta but ill divers piee(*.s). So, taking a 
sovereign for a unit, we had Bcvcii-shil- 
liiig bits, etc. 

Bite. A cheat ; one who bites us. 
“The biter bit” explains the origin. 
Wo say “ a mail "was bitten ” when lie 
“ bums Ids fingers ” meddling with 
sometliiug whir-h promised well but 
turned out a failure. 

To bite the dust, ns “7’lieir enemies 
shall bite tlie dust,” i.r. be slain in 
battle. 

Bite. To bite one'^s thumb at another. 
To* insult ; to provoke to a quarrel. 

“ Gregtirii. I will frown as 1 pass l»y ; and Jet 
them take it as Mk'.v list. 

Na,\,aH I hey dare. 1 a\iJ 1 bile my 
thiiinb ai them ; winch is a disgrace to them, if 
they bear It .”— Uvinvn oiidJitlii't.u 1.^ 

7<i bite the hp, iiulieative of .suppressed 
ehagi'hi, passimi, or anno van ee. 

liMil bite her li|M (ill I he Idood mme in 
nrdci Id k«H‘i> doMii ilM'tiino'v woiilsrhat umiiil 
MSI* 111 tier lii-.irt.'V Mim. ouji/.r// ; Main Jtuitun, 

( hap. \i. 

7o bite upon the hridte. To champ the 
bit. like an impatient or restless hom\ 
Blt’elas. Sister of Fairlimb, and 
daughter of Rukenawr, the ape, iu the 
story of Jiet/nard the Tax. (Atkmar.) 

Bites and Bame. Hoaxes and 
quizzes; humbugery. 

“ [HIhI humble efforts at jocularity were chiefly 
rontliicd to . , . bltea and l»am8.”— flir If. tfcott: 
(iuu Mnwiering, chap. 3 . 



Bitizig Remark 
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Black Acts 


mtliiff Ramark (A), A remark 
tnore biting than Zcho'h, Near'chos 
ordered Zelio the ^philosopher to be 
pounded to death in a. 'mortar. When 
ne had been pounded some time, he told 
Nearchos he had on important secret to 
communicate to him; but, when the 
tyrant bent over ^e mortar to hear 
what Zeno had to say, the dying man 
bit ofE Ms ear. 

^ Tliat ironld haA*e been a liitinp jeat." 

. Shakespeare : Richard It I., act ii. 4. 

Bltt. To bitt the cable is to fasten it 
round the bitt or frame made for the 
purpose, and placed in the fore part of 
the vessel. 

Bitten* Imposed upon, let in, made 
to suffer loss. “ I was terribly bitten in 
that affair.*’ I suffered great loss. To 
bite is to cheat or sufmr retaliation. 
Thus, Pope says, “The rogue was bit,” 
he intended to cheat, but was himself 
taken in. “ The biter bit ” is the moral 
of iZsop’s fable called The Viper and the 
File; and Goldsmith’s mad dog, which, 
“ for some private ends, went mad and 
bit a man,’’ but the biter wai bit, for 
“The man recovered of the bite, the 
dog it was that died.” 

Bitter Xnd {The). A ontrance ; with 
relentless hostility; also applied to afflic- 
tion, ^ “ she bore it to the bitter end,” 
moaning to the last stroke of adverse 
fortune. “All Thy waves have gone 
over me, but 1 have bomo up under them 
to the bitter end.” Here “ bitter end ” 
means the end of the rope. The “ bitter- 
end” is a sea term meaning “tliat part 
of the cable which is “ abaft the bitts.” 
When there is no windlass the cables are 
fastened to bitts, that is, pieces of timber 
so called ; and when a rope is payed out 
to the bitter-end, or to these pieces of 
timber, all of it is let out, and no more 
remains. However, we read in Prov. v. 
4, “Her end is bitter as wormwood,” 
which, after all, may be the origin of 
the phrase. 

Bitter as Gall, as soot, as worm- 
wood. Absinthe is made of wr»rmwood. 
{See Similes.) 

Blttock. A little bit; -ock as ;i 
diminutive is preserved in bull -ock, hill- 
ock, butt- ock, etc. “A mile and a 
bittock ” is a mile and a little bit. {Sir 
Walter Scott : 'Gay Mannenng^ i.) 

Bis. in theatrical slang, means “busi- 
ness.” Good biz means full houses; but 
an actor’s “ biz ” is quite another thing, 
meaning by-play. Thus, Hamlet trifling 
with Ophelia’s fan, Lord Dundreary’s 


hop, and so on, are the special “ busi- 
ness” of the actor of the pai*t. As a 
rule, the “ business ” is invented by the 
actor who creates the part, and is 
handed down by tradition. 

Blaek for mourning was a Bomau 
custom {Juvenal^ z. 215) borrowed from 
the Egyptians. 

Black, in blazonry, means constancy, 
wisdom, and pindenoe. 

Blaek, in several of the Oriental 
nations, is a badge of servitude, slavery, 
and low birth. Our word blackguard 
seems to point to this meaning, The 
Latin niger meant bad, wipropitioue. 
{See BLacEOUARD.) 

Blaek. (See under Colours for its 
symbolisms, etc.). 

•Blaek as a Crow (nr as a raven ) ; 
“ as a raven’s wing ; ” as ink ; as hell, 
i.e. hades (2 syl.), meaning death or the 
grave ; as your hat, etc. {See Similes.) 

Blaek as a Newgate Knoekor. A 

Newgate knocker is the fringe or lock of 
hair which costermongers and thieves 
twist back towards the ear. 

Black In tba Face. Extremely 
aug^. Tlio face discoloured witli passion 
or distress. 

“ Mr. Winkle . . . till he was black iu tlie 

ta.ee."— iJiCkeuM : rich wick Papern 
‘Mfe Itiiiiself black in the face."— 

Pindar ^Wolcott', 

Black Is Wblte. {See Swear.) 
Beaten black and blue. So that the 
skin is black and blue with the marks of 
the beating. 

1 must have it in black and irhitc, i,e. 
in plain writing ; the paper being white 
and the ink black. 

7b sag black's his eye, i.c. to vituper- 
ate, to blame. The expression. Blacks 
the white of his rye, is a modern corrup- 
tion. To say the eye is black or evil, 
is to accuse a person of an evil heart er 
great ignorance. The Ltitin niger also 
meant evil. {See Black Prince.) 

A fonl may ihi nil tlilim'M, anil iin ninii M.iy 
Mack's his eye "—The Tell TaU. 

Black Act. D Geo. T. c. 22 is so 
called, because it was ilirect'id nguiiist 
the Waltham deer-stealers, wlio bhick- 
cned their faces for disguise, and. under 
the name of Blacks, appeai'ed in Epping 
Forest. This Act vtaa repealed in 1827. 

Black Acts. Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament between the accession of 
James I. and the year 1587 ; so called 
because they were printed in black 
characters. 



Blaok Art 
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Blfliokfoot 


VUMt Art. The art practised by 
ooajuTorB, Wisords, and others, who pro- 
fesM have deedings with the devil. 
Black here means diiHbolical or wicked. 
Borne derive it from niffivtmncy^ a cor- 
ruption of necromancy. 

Blank AsBlse. Julv 6th, 1577, when 
a putrid pestilence broke out at Oxford 
during tlie time of assizo. 

Blaok-liallod. Not admitted to a 
club ; the candidate proposed is not ac- 
cepted as a member. In voting by bal- 
lot, those who accept the person proposed 
drop a white or red ball into the dox, but 
those who would exclude the candidate 
drop into it a black one. It is now 
more usually done by two compai*tmcntS) 
for “ yes ” and “ no ” respectively. 

Blaok Book. A book exposid^ 
abusps in Church and State, which fur- 
nished much material for politi(»il reform 
in the early part of the present century. 
(JSce Black Books.) 

V Amhorst speaks of the Proctor’s 
black book, and tells us that .no one can 
proceed to n degree whose name is found 
there. (1726.) It also appears that 
each regiment keeps a black book or 
record of ill-behaviour. 

Black Book of the Admiralty, An old 
navy code, said to have been compiled 
in the reign of Edward III. 

Blaok Books. To be in my black 
hookfi. In bad odour; in disgi'ace; out 
of favour. The black hooks were those 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
set forth the scandalous procoodings of 
the English monasteries, and were so 
called from the colour of tlieir binding. 
We have similarly the Blue Book, the 
Bed Book, and so on. 

Black Books of the Exchequer. An 
official account of the royal revenues, 
payments, penjuisitps, etc., in the reign 
of Henry II. Its cover was block 
leather. There are two of them pre- 
served in the Public Ueconl Office. 

Blaok Brnnswickers. A eoi’i)8 of 
700 voliinbHT hussars under the com- 
mand of Fruilorick William, Huke of 
Brunswick, who hud been forbidden by 
Napoleon to succeed to liis fathei's 
dukedom. They were called “Black” 
because they wore mourn iug for the 
deceojsed Duke. Frederick William fell 
at Quatre-Bras, 1815. One of Millais’s 
best s pictures is called **T]io Black 
Brunswicker.” 

Blaok Oap, or the Judyinent Cap^ 
worn by a judge when he passes 


sentence of death on a prisoner. Iliis 
cap is partof the judge’s lull dress. l?lie 
judges wear their bliwk caps on Novem* 
her 9th, when the Lord Mayor is pre- 
sented in the Court of Exchequer. 
Covering the head was a s^pi of mourn- 
ing among the Israelites, Greeks, 
Romans, and Anglo-Saxons. (2 Sam. 
XV. 30.) 

Blaok Cattle. Oxen for slaughter ; 
80 called because black is tlieir prevailing 
colour, at least in the north. 

Blank Cattle. Negro slaves. 

“She w:iH ebartered for tbe West Coast of 
Afrii^’i to tnuU> witJi iiaiixps, but ixit in black 
nit t lo, for hIh\ ery was iip\ or our hue of basmesd.” 
— J. (wraut: Dick Rodney, cliaii. xi. 

Blank Boatk. A putrid typhus, 
in which the body turned black with 
rapid putrefaction. It occurred in 1346, 
and carried off twenty-live milUoiis in 
Europe tilone, wliile in Asia and Africa 
the mortality was even greater. 

Blaok Btamondo. Coals ; also clover 
fellows of the lower orders. Coals and 
diamonds ore both carbon. 

Blaok Bog. A fiend still dreaded in 
many country places. (See Boo.) 

Biaek Boy, Base silver coin in the 
reign of Anne. Made of |>ewter double 
wu^od. 

Blaok Boll (A), The sign of a 
marine store shop. The doll was a 
dummy dressed to indicate that cast-off 
garments were bought. 

Blaok Bouglaa. William Douglas, 
Lord of Nithsdale. Died 1390. 

Blaok Blag (A) denotes a pirate, 
and is called the “ Jolly Roger.” 

Blaok Blago. Moslem soldiers. The 
banner of the Abbasides (3 syl.) is black ; 
that of the Fatimites (3 syl.) green ; and 
that of the Ommiades (3 syl.) ivhite. 
Hence the banner of the Kulif of Bag- 
fUul is black, but that of the Sultan of 
DainiiscuH is green. (Oibhon, chap, iii.) 

Black Flays. Pirates of the Chinese 
Sea who opjioscd the French in Tonquiu, 
etc. 

Blaok-lbot. There is a powerful wd 
nymerous tribe of North American 
Indians called Blpck-feet. A black-foot 
is an intermediary in love affairs; but if 
perfidious to the wooer he was called a 
white-foot. 

Blaokfoot (The). One of the many 
Irish factions wbicn disturbed tbe psaoe 



Black Friai*tf 
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ia live €x8t luUf of the nineteeatk cen- 
tujy. 

*' And tbe BlACkfoot, who coarted each foeman's 

FalUtT! ''tlirhrtt-foot fiWMdi/jf] he’d fly from tiie 
•tom Father Roach.” Litver. 

Blaok FrUm. The Dominicans were 
formerly so called iu England. 

BUMdc Friday. December 6th, 1745, 
the day on which the news arrived in 
l^don that the Pretender had reached 
Derby. 

81iu»k Game. Heath-fowl; iu contra- 
distinction to red game, as grouse. Tho 
niale^bird is called a blackcock. 

iteaok Genevan (A), A black 
preaching gown; once used iu some 
Anglican churches, and still used by 
some l^enters in the pulpit. So called 
from Geneva, where Galvin preached in 
such a robe. 

“ The XOnuonformlBt divine leavcB his vestry in 
his black Genevan, toadjod by his deacniis and 
elAenJ^—NewMpaper paragraph, J uly 18 tli, into (on 
Sunday bands). 


Blaek-^^narde. Those horse- bo 3 rfl 
and unmiutaiy folk, such as cooks with 
their pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils, which travel with an army, and 
grea^ impede its march. 

Gifl^rd, in his edition of Ben «Tonsoii, 
says : ** In all great houses there were a 
number of dirty dependents, wliosu office 
it was to attend tho wool-yards, scul- 
leries, etc. Of these the most forlorn 
were selected to carry coals to tho kit- 
chen. They rode with the pots and 
pons, and were in derision culled tho 
olaca-guai’ds.'’ 

In the Lord Stewanl’s office a pro- 
clamation (May 7th, 1()83) begins thus: 
** Whereas ... a sort of vicious, idle, 
and masterless boyes and rogues, com- 
monly called the Bluck-guurd, witli 
divers other lewd and loose fellows . . . 
do usually haunt and follow tho court. 
. . . Wee do hereby strictly charge . . . 
all those so called, . . . with all other 
loose, idle . . . men . . . who liave in- 
timded themselves into his Majesty *s 
court and stables ... to depait upon 
pain of impiisonment.’’ 

Blaok Hole of Caloutta. A dark 
cell in a prison into which Siiiuja Dow- 
lab thrust 14G British prisoners. Next 
morning only twenty-tnrec were found 
olive (17d6). 

? '^e punishment cell or lock-up in 
barracks. 


Blaok Bone. The 7th Dragoon 
•Guards. or **the Princess Boyal’s D. G.’' 


Their ** facings ore black. Also called 
“ Strawboots,’’ ** The Blacks.'^ 

Blaok Jaok. Jilack Jack nde» a ymiJ 
(Cornish). The miners call blende 
or sulphide of zinc ** Black Jack,’' the 
occurrence of which is considered by 
them a favourable indication. The 
blende rides upon a lode of good ore. 

Blaok Jaok {AY A large leather 
fiotch for beer and ale, so called from the 
outside being tarred. 

Blaok Joke. An old tune, now 
called The Spruj of Shillelagh. Tom 
Moore has adapted words to' the tune, 
beginning, Sublime was the warning 
which Liberty spoke.” 

Blaok Leg. A swindler, especially 
in cards and races. Also, one who 
umrks for less than trade-union wages ; 
a non-union workman. 

PledtribiiC tlie sfrikcrs not to return tf> work so 
long AM A HiitM'io ]ilA(.‘k-le(f ivus retuinud in tlie 
urr\ice.‘'—A’tnt/{ee/it/t Centurjf, February, Isul, p. 
S4:t. 

Blitok Letter. The Gothic or Gor- 
man type. So called beenuse of its black 
appearance. The initial items of this 
book are now called ” black letter,” 
sometimes called “ Clarendon type.” 

Blaok Letter Day. An unlucky 
day ; one to bo reonlled with regret. 
The Homans marked their unlucky 
days with a piece of black charcoal, and 
their lucky ones with white chalk. 

Ithick -letter (logs. Literary antiquaries 
who poke and pry into every hole and 
comer to find out black-letter copies of 
books. 

•* Ry fell l)lnek-lptr.er dciffs . . . 

That from Gothic keiiiiels eairer Mtrut.’' 

Matthiiu ; I*ni naiU of Literature. 

Blaok Idatu. Lists of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, for tho private guidance 
of the incrctiutile community. (i^<? Bjjlck 
Books.) 

Black Looks. Looks of dispfeusuro. 
To look black. To look displeased, llin 
hgure is from block clouds indicative of 
foul weather. 

Blaok Hail. Money given to free- 
booters by way of exempting property 
from dopredatiou. (Anglo-Saxon, waf^ 
“ rent- tax ; ” Freuch, matUty an old cfiiii 
worth ‘083 farthing) . Or nee mail w’as rent 
paid for jiasturage. MaiU and duties 
(Scotch) are rents of an estate in money 
or otlierwise. Block ” iu tliis phrase 
does not mean wicked or wrongful, but 
is the Gaelic, to cherish or protect 
Black mail was a rent paid to Free Com- 
panies: for protecting the property paid 



Black Sheep 


Black Man Uft 


for, from the depredations of freebooters, 
etc. 

To hlaek mail now means to exact 

exorbitant charges; thus the* cabs and 
omnibnses during the Great Exhibition 
years levidd bb^k mail ” on the public. 

Blaek Han {The), The Evil One. 

Black Blarla. The black van which 
conveys prisoners from the police coui*ts 
to jail. The French call a mud- barge a 
** Morie-salope.” The tradition is that 
the van referred to was so called from 
Maria Lee, a negress, who kept a sailoi-s* 
boarding house in Boston. She was a 
woman of such gi'eat size and strength 
that the unruly stood in dread of her, 
and when constables required help, it 
was a common thing to send for Black 
Maria, who soon collared the refractoy 
and led them to the lock-up. So ^ 
prison- von was called a Black Maria.*’ 

Blaek Monday. Easter Monday, 
^ril 14th, 1360, was so called. Edward 
111. was with his army lying before 
Paris, and the day was so dork, with 
mist and hail, so 'bitterly cold and so 
windy, that many of his homes and 
men died. Monday after Easter holi- 
days is called “ Black Monday,*’ in 
allusion to this fatal day. Launcclot 
says: 

“ It was not for nothinK that my nose fell a- 
lileeilluH on lllack Monday last, ai six o’clock i' 
tlie iiiorniiiK'”' Slmbeswait: Mtivhantof Vemce, 
li. r>. 

February 27th, I860, was so called in 
Melbourne from a terrible sirocco from 
the N.N.W., which produced dreadful 
havoc between Sandhurst and Castle- 
maiiie. 

Blaek Mondmf, In schoolboy phrase- 
ology is the first Monday after the 
holidays are over, when lessons begin 
again. 

Black Money. Base coin brought 
to England by foreigners, and prohibited 
by Edwaid III. 

Black On. The black o.r has trod on 
his foot — i,e, misfortune has come to 
liim. Black oxen were sacrificed to 
Pluto and other infernal deities. 

Black Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment held by Henry VIII. in Bridewell. 

Black Prince. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, sou of ]^ward III. Froissart 
says he was styled black by terror of 
his arms'* (c. 169). Strutt confirms this 
saying: ^*for his martial deeds sur- 
named Black the Prince ** {Antignities). 
Meyrlok says there is not the dightest 
proof that Edward, Prince of Wales. 


ever wore black armour (vol. ii. ) ; indeed, 
we have much indirect proof arainst the 
supposition. Thus Shaw (voL i. plate 
31) gives a facsimile from a picture on 
the wall of St. Stephens Chapel, West- 
minster, in which the prince is clad, in 
gilt armour. Stothard says the effigy 
IS of copper ^It.** In the Brit^ 
Museum is an nomination of Edward 
III. gifting to his son the duchy of 
Aquitaine, in which both figures are 
represented in silver armour with gilt 
joints. The first mention of the tmm 
‘‘ Black Prince ’* occurs in a parliament- 
ary paper of the second year of Richard 
II.; so that Shakespeare has good reason 
for the use of the word in his tragedy of 
that king : — 


“ Brave Qaunt, thy father and myself 
Rescued the Black Prince, that youiitf Mars of 
men, 

Prom forth the ranks of many thousand French," 
. Uiefuml /f., ii. 3. 

"That Mack name, Edward, Mack Prince of 
WaleB.’’-W«»ri/ V. 1:74. 


Blaok BepuUlloaiis. The Bepub- 
licans w’ere so called by the pro- slavery 
party of the States, because they resisted 
the introduction of slavery into any 
State where it was not already recog- 
nised. 


Blaok Rod, i.e, ** Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod,’* so called from his 
staff of office — a black wand surmounted 
by a lion. 

Blaok Rood of Sootland. The 

“piece of the true cross ** or roodf set in 
an edofty crucifix, -which Margaret, the 
wife of King Malcolm, left at death to 
the Scottish nation. It passed into vari- 
ous hands, but was lost at the Reform- 
ation. 

Blaok Rnsola. Central and Southern 
Russia is so called from its black soil. 

‘•The winter crops in the wlnilc of Euroiiean 
Uussiu are very good, especially in the hiack< 
earth regions. In the governuuMit of Northern 
Itiisriiathe condition is less favonrahle.”- 
IHtiivr parugrayh, Oecemher, iHua. 

Blaok Saturday. August 4th, 1621 ; 
BO called in Scotland, because a violent 
storm occurred at tlie very moment the 
Parliament was sitting to enforce episco- 
pacy on the iieople. 

Blaok 80a. So called from the 
abounding blaok rock in the extensive 
coal-fields between the Bosphorus and 
Heracle'a. 


Blaok Sheep [KdrA-KfAn-loo], A 
tribe of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. This tribe wqs extirpated by 
the White Sheep fe.f’.). 

A Black Sheejt, A disgrace to the 



Black Standard 


Blank Cartridge 


family ; a JHauvais mnet ; a workman who 
will not join in a strike. Black sheep 
ore looked on with dislike by shepherds, 
and are not so valuable as white ones. 

Btandard. The dress, tar* 
liaus. and standards of the Abbassido 
caliphs were all black. (1)' Jlerbolot.) 

idaok Strap. Bad port w’inc. A 
sailor’s name for any bad liquor, lii 
North America, ** Black-strap” is a 
*mixturo of rum and molasses, sometimes 
vinegar is added. 

■ “ The seethinof hluckstnin wjw pnuionnrtMl reatly 
for wc."-~Pinktsrton : Molln chui>. x\ ii. 

j). 17-1. 

Black Swan. {See Baba Avis.) 

Blaok-tbom Winter {The), The 
cold weather whicli frejiueutly occurs 
when the black-thorn is in bloasom. 
{^e Bobbowed Days.) 

Black Thursday. February 6tli, 
1851 ; HO called in the colony of Vic- 
toria, from a terrible bush-tire which 
then occurred. 

Black Tom. Tho Earl of Ormondo, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland in tlie roign of 
Elizabeth ; so called from hi.s ungracious 
ways and ” black looks.” 

“ ne helnjf ^ei\v stately in npimrel, ami in 
|i n't, ilespirK hio ^rp.it > (*i< n itli a dm k. dour, 

iiiui iiKMiacitiff look npoii liia fm'o. ho ciiai nii who 
iiK't liiH HeeiiH'd to i|uako lioforo (he h>iiiw'.” 
— y/ow.. Jituiljf Ldwlenti: With tim'xin hehtntl, p 103. 

Black Watch. Companies employed 
to w'atcli the Islands of Scotland. They 
dressed in a “black” or dark tartan 
(1725). Subsequcnlly they were en- 
rolled into the 42nd regiment, under the 
Earl of Crawford, in 1787, Their tartan 
is still called “Tlie Black Watch Tartan.” 
The regiment Is now called “The Boyal 
Highlanders.” 

Block* ••White. To .sive'iv hUu'k in 
ivhife. To ])crsist. in an obvious un- 
truth. The French locution, Si nuts Ita 
ditvH hlnite, 'll Yvpundea mny^ means. 
He will contradict what y«'ni aiy point 
blank. 

Blacks. Mutes at funerals, who 
wore a black cloak; sometimes called 
the Black Guards. 

“ I do imiy > p 

To ;^i\p me leave to li\ p a little huwer. 

Yim Hi-iiid alioiii, me like iii\ ni.-ickH.' 

DeanmoiU anil b'frWhvr: Mmin. Thomt*, in. I. 

Blacks {Thi'\ or “ The 7th Drtigoon 
Guards,” or “The Princess Koyal’s D. 
Cr.” Called hhicks from tlieir facings. 
'Nicknames ; “TheVirginMary’sGuard,” 

“ Straw boots,” “ Lingoniers,” etc. 

Blackacre {TFidotv), The best of 
Wycherley's comic characters ; slie is a . 


masculine, litigious, pettifogging, head- 
strong woman. ( The Tlain Ikmer,) 

Blackamoor. W^ashintj the blacka^ 
moor ichite~-~i.e, engaged upon a hope- 
less and useless task. The allusion is to 
one of AQsop’s fables so entitled. 

Blackness. All faces shall gather 
blackness (Joel ii. 6)-— t.e. be downcast in 
couseqiieucc of trouble. 

Blacksmith. The learned blacksmith, 
Elihu Burritt, U.S. (1811-1879.) 

Bladamour. The friend of Par'idol 
in Sponsor’s Fame Queene. The poet 
had liis eye uptm the Earl of Northum- 
berland, one of the leaders in the northern 
insurrection of 1569. {See Fab’idel.) 

Blade. A knowinff blades a sharp 
fellow ; a regular blude^ a buck or fop. 
(Anglo-Saxon, blad or bleed , a branch or 
sprig.) 

V Mleed = ‘ ‘ branch, ’ ’ whence ‘ ‘ fruit, 
prosperity, glory,” etc. The compound, 
Illtea-dceg^Q. prosperous day; blted-gifuy 
a glory-giver, i.e. a king, a “regular 
blade.*’ 

Bladud. A mythical king of Eng- 
land, and father of King Lear. He 
built tho city of Bath, and dedicated the 
mcdi(‘inal s}>rings to Minerva. Blodud 
studied magic, and, attempting to fly, 
foil into tho temple of Apollo and was 
diished to pieces. {Gcoffreg of Monmonth.) 

*• InexIiauHtihloiis lllailiurs well.’’— TftacA'flray. 

Blanche flour. The heroine of Buc- 
r;ic(no’.s proso romance called II Filocopo. 
Her lover, Flores, is Boccaccio himself, 
and Blanchcflcur was a young lady pas- 
sionately beloved by him, the natural 
diiiigliter of King lloljert. Tlie story 
of Blanchcflcur and Flores is substan- 
tially the sainc as that of Dor'igon and 
Aurtili us bv Chiiuccr, and that of Diano'ra 
and Ansaldo in the Jhvtnncron. {See 
Dianoua and DoRroEN.) 

Blan'dlman. The faithful man- 
servant of fair Belli.sant (</./'.), w’ho 
attended her when she was divorced. 

( Valentine and Orson.) 

Blaney. A wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation, in Crabbe’s JJorongh. 

“ M'Hery and inirt i are hlendeil in li>fiicp, 

Mill'll iiinarp \ ileiiPHHaiiil Home rnitwanl umce:... 
Tlie HPi'iieiil'H cn II III tiff and tlie si liner's fall." 

J.eiier xiv. 

Blank Cartridge. Cartridge with 
powder only, that is, without shot, 
bullet, or ball. Used in drill and in 
saluting. Figuratively, empty threats. 
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Blaze 


Blank Cheque 


. Cawiqpia, A cheque duly 
Benea, but without epecifyiug any sum 
or leoDtey ; the ainount to be filled in by 
thej^yee. 


. Priustiiie. Shooting for'prnc- 
tlce with blank cartridges. 


Blub Verae. English verse with- 
out ihyme. • 

jeteabpiti The Hide of the 

blanket, A love-child is said to come 
of the wrong side of the blanket. 

“ He grew up to b<* a fliio wnule falloM', hko 
moor aue that comes o' the wnin^i side o' the 
hlaAet. "—;9ir tt'.saat: The AiUiquari/,c\\a.v. xxiw 

-wet blanket. A discouragement, a 
nuirplot. A person is a wet blanket who 
discourages a proposed scheme. Treated 
with a wot blanket,” discouraged. ** A 
wet blanket influence,” etc. A wet 
blanket is used to smother , fire, or to 
pijeveut one escaping from a fire from 
b^g burnt. 

BHaiikoteera. The Coxeyites were 
BO oalled in 1894. ” Geneial ” Goxey of 

the United States induced 50,000 persons 
to undertake a 700 miles* march to Wash- 
ington, with blankets on their backs, to 
terrorise Congress into finding work for 
the unemployed. 

Previous to this, the word had been 
applied to some 6,000 Radical operatives 
trho assembled on St. Peter’s Field, 
near Manchester, March 10, 1817. They 
provided themselves with blankets and 
rugs, intending to march to London, to 
before the Prince Regent a petition 
of grievances. Only six got os far os 
Ashbourne Bridge, when the expedition 
collapsed. 

“The Americana liave no nijal dukea, no liencli 
of Mehops, no Hoinm of LoivIb, no effete inoii' 
Hrchy; hut they haie Homo Jlule, one man one 
vote, aud Ooxey -with Ins Idankcacara,''— Liberty 
BeoUfWt May 5LHi p. SM. 


^ Blare. ^ To cry with a great noise, 
like a child in a tricky temper; to 
bellow. (Latin, phro, to vreep with 
npise.) 


Blamey* None of yonr blarney. Soft, 
wheedling speeches to gain some end ; 
fiiigor-wmds. Cormack Macarthy held 
tlie castle of Blarney in 1602, and con- 
cluded an armistice with Carew, tlie 
Lord President, on condition of sur- 
rendering the' fort to the English gurri- 
Bon. Day after dky his loi'dship looked 
for the fmfilmeot of the terms, but re- 
ceive nothing except protocols aud soft 
speewes, till he became the laughiug- 
Btobk of Elizabeth’s ministers, aud the 
dupe of the Lord of Blarney. 


To kies the Blarney Stone. Whoever 
does this shall be able to persuade to 
onythiug. The Blarney Stone is tri- 
angular, lowered from me north angle 
of the castle, about twenty feet from 
the top, and containing this inscription : 
“Corinac Mac Carthy fm'tn me fieiri 
fecit, A.D. 1446.” Blarney is near Cork. 

Blase (pronounce hlah-zay). .Sur- 
feited with pleasure. 'A man blane is 
uiie who has had full swing to all the 
pleasures of life, and has no longer any 
appetite^ for any of tbeni. A worn out 
debauchee (French, hlam\ to exliaust 
with enjoyment). 

Blaspbemoutt Balfonr. Sir James 
Balfour, the Scottish judge, was so 
called because of his apostasy. He died 
1583. 

Blast. In full blast. In the extreme. 
In America will be heard such a sentence 
as this: ** When she came to the meet- 
ing in her yellow hat and feathers, 
wasn’t she in full blast V ” A metaphor 
from tlio blast furnace in full operation. 

Blast. To strike by lightning; to 
make to wither. The “blasted oak.” 
This is the sense in which the word is 
used as an exclamation. 

it 'the [sbo8t] B89iiine my noMe futtier’B 
perMm, 

ril ci'088 it, tlioiiffh it Mast inp.” 

Shaktepeare: Hamlet, i. ]. 

* Blatant Beast {The). “Adreiulful 
fiend of gods and men, ydrod ;” type of 
“ Common Rumour ” or “ Slander.” 
Ho has 100 tongues and a sting ; with 
his tongues he speaks things “most 
shameful, most unrighteous, most un- 
true ; ” and with his sting ** steeps them 
in poison.” Sir Caliiloi'e muzzled tho 
monster, and drew liim with n chain to 
Faerie Land. After a time the beast 
broke his chain and regained his liberty. 
(Saxon, blfctan, to bellow.) {Spenser: 
Tderie Quectie, books v. ri.) 

Blayney’B Bloodlioun^a. The old 

80th Foot ; so called because of tlieir 
unerring certainty,' and untiring perse- 
verance in hunting down the Irish rebels 
in 1798, when the corps was commanded 
by Lord Blaney. 

This regiment is now called “ tho 
Second Battalion of the Princess Vic- 
toria’s Irisli Fusiliers.” Tho^»’«/bat* 
talion is the old 87th Foot. 

a white mark in the forehead 
of a horse. (Icelandic, blesi, a white 
star on the forehead of a horse ; Gennaiiv 
blasz, pale.) 



Blaze 


Blesaiiig 
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?;A Btfif is a sortof irhite diamond 
in the forehead. A blaze is on elongated 
star or dash of white. 

Tii bkueapath* To notch trees as a 
clue. Trees notched are called in 
Arnica ** blazed trees/’ and the white 
ivood shown by the notch is called ** a 
blaze.” {S:te above,) 

“ Guided the hLazed trees . . . they can*e to 

the Bpot.''— GottUinis : 2f'A« Yvunu ifarooicerti, lls. 

“Tliey huried liim u-here lie lay, a Mazed tree 
Ilia' Zing Ills last v^iting-pbiw.''- Adtf&iittirea im 
J fusltona^ond. p. 138. 

'Blue ahit>ad. To 

noise abroad is the German verb hla»en^ 
to blow or sound. Shakespeare uses the 
noun blazon : 

** But this eternal Mnzon must not l>c 

To ears of flesh and hluod." 

tfamletti.a. 

Bluer (A), A boatman’s jacket. 
Properly and originally applied to the 
Johniaii crew (Camb.), whose boat 
jackets are the brightest possible scarlet. 

A Mazer is the red flannel lioarinir Jacket worn 
liy the Latly Margaret. 8t. Joiin's ('oilege, l*am- 
hridge, Boat (’lul).’*— ilai/j/ A'ewM, August 3i‘nd, 
18H9. 

Bluon [Blazonrjj/J, To blazon is to 
announce with a trumpet, hence the 
Ghost in Hamlet says, ” But this eternal 
blazon must not be to ears of flesh .tiid 
blood,” i.e. this babbling about eternal 
things, or things of the other world, 
must not be made to persons still in the 
flesh. Knights were wont to be an- 
nounced by the blast of a trunmet on 
their entrance into the lists ; the nourish 
was answered by the licruids, who de- 
scribed aloud the lu'uis uud devices 
borne by the knight ; hence, to blazon 
came to signify to ** describe the charges 
borne”; and blazonry is “the science 
of describing or decipliering arms.” 
(Garman, blasten, to blow.) 

Bid*' Manger son hU en herluf (French), 
to eat the calf before it is cast ; to spend 
your fortune before it comes to you ; to 
sTOnd your income in advance. Liter- 
ally, to feed off your green wheat. 

Bleajveyed (T/te). Aurelius Braii- 
doli'ni, the Italian poet, chilled II Lippo 
(1440-1497). 

Bleed. To mahe a man hlcetl is to 
make him pay dearly for something ; to 
viotimise him. Money is the 1 if e- blood 
of commerce. 

ft makes my heart bleed . It makes me 
very sorrowful. 

** She found them indeed. 

But it made her heart I deed.'' 

^ Little Bo-Peep. 

Bleeding ef a Bead Body {The). \ 

It was at one time believed that, at the ! 
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approach of a murderer, the blood of the 
murdered body gushed out. If in a 
dead bodjr the slightest change was ob- 
servable in the eyes, mouth, feet, or 
hands, the murderer was supposed to bo 
presetit. The notion still survives in 
some places. 

Blefas'cii. An island severed from 
^llinut by a channel 800 yards wide, 
mhabited by pigmies. Swift meant it 
for Fmnce. (Jliullu'er's Trarels.) 

BletdaUik [vast splendonr], Tho 
abode of Balclur, the Scandinaviau 
Apollo. 

Blemmyes (of Africa). Mon said to 
have no head, their eyes and mouth 
being placed in the breast. (Hee Acbpha- 
LiTEs; Caosa.) 

Blenheim Dog. A small i^niel ; so 
called from Blenheim Palace in Oxford- 
shire, where the breed has been preserved 
ever since tho palace was built. 

Blenheim House (Oxfordslure). The 
house given by the nation to the Duke 
of Mariboroiigh, for his victory over the 
French at Blenheim, in Bavaria, in tho 
reign of Queon Anne (1704). 

“ When Kui'oik* ft'etMl coiifeHsed tbc wiving iwm'er 

f)f Marlhorongli's Imnd, Brftaiu wlin sciii tiiiu 
forth, 

Chief tif vonfedenite hoHts, to flglit mo iiiuhc 

Of liberty himI jnstice, grateful 'uimmI 

This iKihiee, siii'i-uii to the loader’s fame.” 

hiHlrUnt : BUiuheim. 

Blenheim Steps. Once noted for 
an anatomical school, over which Sir 
Astley Cooper presided. Hero “resur- 
rectionists ” w-ere sure to find a ready 
mait for their gruesome wares, for wliicli 
they received sums of money varying 
from £!! to £10, and sometiincs more. 
Sucli phrases us “ going to Blenheim 
Steps,’^ meant going to be dissected, or 
unearthed from one’s grave. 

“The itody-BimtfhcrB, thry have come, 

And made a snnlcli at me: 

'Tis very liuril thorn kind of inon 
Won’t let a body t»o. 

Tho cock it vr«»WB--l must be goiic- 
My William, we must iiart; 

Blit i’ll be ours in deurii nltlioiigh • 

Sir Astley has iny liearr.” 

Hood : Sfurjf'g Qhoet. 

Bless. He has not a [sijcpence'^ to 
bless himself witkj i.e. in liis possession : 
wherewith to make himself happy. This 
expression may probably be traced to 
the time when coiua^ere fliarked witli 
a deeply-indented croB. Cf, To keep 
the devil out of one’s pocket. 

wimiwg with three Jinget'S is sym- 
bolical of the Trinity, in name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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mm. ru be buet %/ 1 do it i 
am Mohred not to do it. A euphemism 
for amt, 

mmBaOL*dMm\/^Undidmi»ery], The 
canopy of the goddess Hel or Hela 

Blimimr {MiesY A blue-stocking, 
who knows the dead languages, and 
wears learned spectacles. She is the 
daughter of Br. Blimber, a fossil school- 
master of the high and dry grammar 
type, (fiickena : Jhmhey and Son,) 

Blind. That*s a nkere hitnd. A pre- 
tence ; something ostensible to conceal 
a covert desimi. The metaphor is from 
window-blinds, which prevent outsiders 
from seeing into a room. 

Blind> aa a hat, A bat is not blind, 
but when it enters a room well lighted, 
it cannot see, and blunders about. It 
sees best, like a cut, in the dusk. 
SiHILES.) 

Blind m a beetle. Beetles are not blind, 
but tlie dor-beetle or hedge-chafer, in its 
rapid flight, will occasionally bump 
against one os if it could not see. 

Bhnd 08 a mole. Moles are not blind, 
but as they work underground, their 
eyes are very small. There is a mole 
found in the soutli of Eurojjc, the eyes 
of which are covered by membmnes, 
and probably this is the animal to which 
Aristotle remrs when he says, the mole 
is blind.” {See Similes.) 

Bhttd 08 on owl. Owls are not 
blind, but being night birds, they see 
better in partiu darkness than in the 
full light of day. {See Similes.) 

Yot* came on hia blind aide. His soft 
or tender-hearted side. Said of persons 
who wheedle some favour out of another. 
He %delded because he was nbt wide 
awoke to his own interest. 

“lilucoln wrote to tlie same friend that the 
iioniinaMon took the denuicnitH on the hhnd 
Bide."— JVicolffy and Hay: AUraham Lincoln, 
vol. i. chap. XV. p. S75. 

Blind leaders of the blind. The allu- 
iKdon is to a sect of the Pharisees, who 
were wont to shut their eyes when they 
walked abroad, and often ran them 
heads against a wall or fell into a ditch. 
(Matt. 14.) 

BlbUI:— 

Bnmcesco Bello^ oalled I? Cieco, 

Iioi'gi Qrotto, called II CiecOf the 
imm poet. (1541-1585.) 

Lieutmumt James Holman, The Blind 
Tf'ovelkr, (1787-1857.) 

Ludwig III., Emperor of Germany, 
VAveugk. (880, 89^-934.) 


Blind Allay (>4). A <<onl dc sac,” 
an alley with no outlet. It is blind 
because it has no “eye” or passage 
through it. 

Blind Baggar of Batbnal farean 

{The), A public-house sign in the 
Whitechapel Koad. {Hotten: Siatoryof 
Sign-Boarda.) (&?^Beooab.) 

Blind Dayartmant {^le). In Post 
Ofiice parlance, means that department 
where letters with incoherent, insufil- 
cient, or illegible addresses are examined, 
and, if possible, put upon the proper 
track for delivery. The clerk so em- 
ployed is called “ The Blind Man.” 

“ One of these addresses was flantliims, Hile- 
wlte” (St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight). J, myself, 
had one from France addressra, ‘A Moiis. E. 
Ool)hani, hrasseur, Angleterre.'aiid it reached me. 
Another address was ‘Haselfeach in no fault- 
idiere ’ (Hazel beach, Northamptonshire).” 

Blind DIteh {A). One which cannot 
be seen. Here l^d means obscure, as 
a blind village. 

Blind Harper (77m). John PaiTy, 
who died 1739. 

Blind Harry, A Scotch minstrel of 
the fifteenth century. His wic of Sir 
Willmn WaUaee runs to 11,861 lines. 

Blind Hedge {A), A hawhaw 
hedge, not easily seen. Milton uses the 
wora blind for conc.ealed, as “In the 
blind mazes of this tangled wood.” 
{Catnua, line 181.) 

Blind old Han of Solo’s rooky 

Isle. Homer is so called by Byron in 
his Bride of Ahydoa, 

Blind Maglstrato (77^). Sir John 
Fielding, knighted in 1761, was bom 
blind. He was in the commission of the 
Peace for Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and 
the liberties of Westminster. 

BUndman’s Holiday. The hour 
of dusk, when it is too dark to work, 
and too soon to light candles. 

Bllndman’s Lantern (7%^), or “Eyas 
to the Blind.” A walking stick with 
which a blind man guides lus way. In 
French argot bongie mbans a walking 
stick. 

Bllndmon’a Dinnor {The). A din- 
ner unpaid for. A dinner in which the 
landlord is made the victim. Euleii- 
Bpiegel being asked for alms by twelve 
hl^d men, said, “Go to the lun ; eat, 
drink, and be merry, my men ; and here 
are twen^ florins to pay the fore.” 
The blind men thanked him ; each 
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suppoBiiig o^e of the others had received 
the money. Reaching the inn, they told 
the landlord of their luck, and were at 
once provided with food and drink to 
the amount of twenty florms. On 
asldng for payment, they all said, ^*Let 
him who received the money pay for the 
dinner ; * ’ but none had receiv^ a penny. 

Bllnkera. Spectacles; the allusion 
is to a horse’s blinkers. 

Blocic. To block a Bilf, In parlia- 
mentaiy language means to postpone or 
prevent the pas^e of a Bill by giving 
notice of opposition, and thus preventing 
its being taken after half-post twelve at 
night. 

*• By blocking tlie Bill [l>e] denied to two mil- 
lion iiersonH the right of having votes.”— Co/ito<M- 
parartf Uevleu;^ August, 18K4, ix 171. 

Blookliead. A stupid person; one 
without brains. The allusion is to a 
wig-maker’s dummy or teU a perruqtte^ 
on which he fits his wigs. 

” Your wit will not so soon niitasnnotber man's 
will ;Hi 8 strongly wedged up in a hlui'k-Loa<t.'’— 
Shalcenpeare : Corlohmtu, 11. 3. 

Blood. A buck, an a.ristocratic rowd}'. 
A term taken from blood horses. 

“A liloofl or diindy About town.*'— 7'/inr/.cr«|/; 
Vanliy Fair, chap. x. p. 4 m. 

Blood. Family descent. 

''And hath made of one blood nil nations of 
men.”— Acts xvii. r«. 

Blood thicker than water. Relation- 
ship has a claim which is geiienilly 
oclmowledged. It is better to seek kiiuf- 
ness from n kinsman than from a 
stranger. Water soon evaporates and 
leaves no mark behind; not so blood. 
So the interest we take in a, stranger is 
thinner and more evanescent tlian that 
which we take in a blood relation. 

“Weep, blude's thicker than water. ,^lie’« 
welcome to tlie cheeses and tlic IiHii.t* jus:, the 
same.”— A'lr \V. Scott: Uuy Mannerimi. 

A Prince of the Blood, One of the 

ittd hho^. Anger, quarrels; os, // 
»t%r% up bad blood. It provokes to ill- 
feeling and contention. 

Blue blood, {liee under BbTrei,) 

Younq^ blood. ^ Fresh niemliers ; as, 
“To bring young blood into the con- 
cern.” 

In cold blood. Deliberately ; not in 
the excitement of passion or nf battle. 

Jt-niakes blood boil. It provokes 
indignation and anger. 

It rune in the blood. It is inherited or 
exists in the family race. 

“It runs In the blood of ou:' famil}'.”— 

4m : The iv. 3. . , 


My own Jleoh and blood. My own 
children, brothers, sisters, or other near 
kindred. 

Lates written in hkod, Dema'dSs said 
that the laws of Draco were written in 
blood, because evexy offence was pun- 
islied by death. 

The Jicli of blood, Acel dama (Acts i. 
19), the piece of ground purchased with 
the blood^monoy of our (&viour, and sot 
apart for the burial of strangers. 

The held of the battle of Connie, 
where Hannibal defeated the Romans, 
B.C. 216. 

Blood of our Savtonr, An order of 
kiiighthoM in Mantua; so called because 
their special office was to guard “ the 
drops of the Saviour's blood ” preserved 
in St. Andrew's church, Mantua. 

Blood and iivn polict/’-i,c. war policy. 
No explanation needed. 

Blood -gulltliieM. The guilt of 

murder. 

Blood-horse (A) . A thorough-bred. 

Bloodhound. Figuratively, one who 
follows up an enemy with pertinacity. 
Blooilhounds used to he employed for 
tracking wounded game by tlie blood 
spilt ; BulMoqueutly they were employed 
for tracking criminals and slaves who 
had made their escape, and were hunters 
of bloody not. hunters by blood. Tlie 
most noted breeds are the African, 
Cuban, and Euglisli. 

Blood Money. Money paid to a 
person for giving such eviaeuce os shall 
lead to the conviction of another ; money 
paid to the next of kin to indiie.e him to 
Wego his “ right ” of seeking blood for 
blood ; money [mid to a person for be- 
tmying another, as Judas was paid 
blood-money for showing the band the 
place where Jesus might m found. 

Blood Belatlon (A). One in direct 
descent from the same father or mother ; 
one of the same family stock. 

Blood-tblrsty. Eager for shedding 
blood. 

Blood of the OrosprABio (The), 
Taffety gentility; make-believe aristo- 
cmtic blood. GroCTam is a coarse silk 
taffety stiffened with gum (French, ym- 
grain), 

“Our first tragedian was always bitastfng nf his 
being * an nld artnr,’ and was full nf tbe ‘ blnfwl 
nf the (irograms."’— C. Thtnuaan: AuUtltmyraphry, 

1 ». aw. 

Bloody, used as an expletive in such 
phrases ns “A bloody fool,” “Bloody 
drunk,” etc., arose from osmiatmg' 
folly and drunkenness, etc., with what 
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are oaUed Bloods,” or aristocratic 
rowdies. Similar to ** Drunk as a lord.” 


.“It was l)lnody hot walking to-day."— iVwi/lf; 
Jttmrnai fo Stella, letter zail. 


iMMidy (The), Otho JI., Emperor of 
Germany. (9^ 973-983.) 

Th$ Bloody EUventh, The old 11th 
Foot was so called from their having 
been several times nearly annihilated, as 
at Almanza, Fontenoy, Boucoux, Os- 
tend; and Salamanca (1812), in captur- 
ing; a French standard. Now called 
The Devonshire Begiment.” 


Bloody Aaalaes. The infamous as- 
sizes held by Judge Jeffreys in lti8o. 
^ree hundred were executed, more 
whipped or imprisoned, and a thousand 
sent to the plantations for taking jiart 
in Honmouth’s rebellion. 


Bloody BUL The 31 Henry VIII., 
c. 14, which denounced death, by hang- 
ing or burning, on all who denied the 
doctrine of trausubstantiatiou. 


Bloody-bones. A hobgoblin : gen< 
erally ” Baw-heod and Bloody-Boiies.” 

Bloody Butolior. {See BuTcnan.) 


Bloody Hand. A man whose hand 
was blooay, and was therefore presumed 
to be the person guilty of killing the 
deer shot or otherwise slain. {Cf, Bed 
Hand.) Also the badge of a baronet. 

Bloody Weddtog. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s slaughter in 1572 is so called 
liecause it took place during tlie mar- 
riage feast of Henri (afterwards Henri 
IVl) and Marguerite (daughter of Catli- 
erine de Medici). 


moody Woek {The). The week 
ending on Sunday, May 28th, 1871, when 
Paris was burning, being set on fire by 
the Communists in huuclrods of places. 
The destruction was frightful, but N6ti*e 
Dame, the H5tel Dieu, and tho magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures in the Louvre, 
happily escaped demolition. 

BlOOin. From hloam in hhmm. A 
floral rent. The Lord of the Manor 
received a red rose or gillyflower, on tho 
Feast of John the Baptist, yearly (July 
5th. O. S.). (See Notee and Queries. 
Feb. 13t4i, 1886, p. 135.) 

Bloom^ailaiii* A female costume; 
so called from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer; of 
New York, who tried in lK-19 to intro< 
dnee the fashion. The dress consisted 
of .a short skirt and loose trousers 
gathered closely round the ankles— 
becoming enough to young ladies in 


their teems, hut ridiculous for- ** the fat 
and forty.” 

maant (Charles). Author of some 
deistical writings in the time of Charles 
II. (1654-1698.) 

“ He licjird of Blount, etc." Crabbe : BnroUgh. 

Bloiue. A short smock-frock of a 
blue colour worn commonly by Frhnch 
workmen. Bleu is French argot for 
manteau. 

“A ?.annent called hlinut or \rliicb'ai>- 

p«ire to bare been aiiotlier name for a aiircoat. . . . 
1 n this hUattH we niav iliHcover the modern rreneb 
hhniM', a . . . Biiioci-friU'k.”— /’/rtrtc/i# ; Bntmh 

1. Blow (/’o'). As the wind blows; 
or to blow with tlie breath. (Anglo- 
Saxon, blawan. to blow or breathe.) 

Jt wt/l soon blow over. It will soon bo 
no longer talked about; it will soon 
come to an end, os a gale or storm blows 
over or ceases. 

V To blow off is another form of tho 
same phrase. 

To blow great guns. The wind blows 
so violently that its noise resembles tlio 
roar of artillery. 

To blow hot and coldf (or) To blow hot 
and cold %vith the same breath. To be 
inconsistent. The allusion is to the fable 
of a traveller who wtis entertained by 
a satyr. Being cold, the traveller blew 
his fingers to warm them, and afterwards 
blew his hot broth to cool it. The satyr, 
in great indignation, turned him out of 
doors, because he blew both hot and cold 
with the same breath. 

To blow off the steam. To got rid of 
superfluous energy. Tho allusion is to 
the forcible escape of superfluous steam 
no longer required. . 

2. Blow (7b). To sound a trumpet. 

" Hilt when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

l.et u» be tiyerp in «ur Ilerre deportineqi." 

filiafcesficnre : Iftsnry I-'., iii. 1, 

To blow. To iiifonn against a com- 
panion; to “peach.” The reference is 
to the announcing of knights by blast of 
trumpet. 

8. Blow (7b). To bhist as with gui:< 
powder. 

I will blow him up sky high. Give him 
a good scolding. A regular bUnrinQ up 
is a thorough jobation, I'be metaphor 
is from blasting by* gunpowder. 

V But to blow up a bladder j etc., means 
to inflate it. 

4. Blow# A stroke. (German, 
to lieat or strike.) 

At one blow. By one stroke. 

The first blow is half the battle. 'Well 
begun is half done. Pythagoras used to 
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sayi ** The heguming is half the whole/’ 
“ Indpe : Dimidium faeii eat eespiau ” 

. * ‘ Dimidiitm foetid qui cwpit^ 
hahet ” {Horace). **‘&c u*cat qua te 
premier paa qui coUte.** 

Without atrihing a blow. Without 
coming to a contest. 

^ow a Cloud. To smoke a cigar or 
pme. This term was in use in Queeu 
Kuzabeth's reign. 

Blow Me (an oath\ You he Mowed 
(sTi oath)^ a play on tne word Bash me^ 
which is a euphemism for a more offen- 
sive oath. 

“ ‘ Well, if yon Avnn't stand a innl,' (|ii<ith the tall 
man. ‘I will, Miat'a all, and Mow tellllle.alK'e.'”— 
A'/Mf/N/0l!/ ; Alton Locke ^ chiii). li. 

Blow Out {A). A ** tuck in,” or feast 
which swells out the paunch. 

Blow-point. A game similar to our 
pea-puffing, only instead of peas small 
wooden skewers or bits of ^tointed wootl 
were puffed through the tubj. llie 
game is alluded to by Flor.o, Strutt, 
and several other authors. 

Blowi^ in the phrase ffy-blowii,” 
has nothing to do with the verb to Mow 
(as the wind blows). It means that ffies 
have deposited their eggs and tainted 
the artieVi. In French, (Uponer des wnfa 
dc moHchcH hiv . . . and a fly-blow is 
}(U wftfdr mofudif. The word soeins to lx? 
I’oniiected with Maty the egg of a moth 
or other insect. 

Blown Herrings are bloated her- 
rings. Tlie French fiouj/i (blown) is 
an^ogous to both expressions. Blown 
herrings are herrings bloated, swollen, 
or cur^ by smoking. 

Blown upon. Made the subject of a j 
Bcoudal. His reputation has been blown 
U])ou, means has been the subject of 
talk wherein something derogatory was 
hinted at or even asserted. Blown upon 
by the breath of slander. 

“Blown,” ineHnintr cunle, tiiintcd, m pinliahly 
tlio tULUie UB Cbe urjo\e; but Mown upon uit- 
uot be. 

Blowzelln'da. A country maiden in 
Guy’s pastoral called T/ie HhephcriVa 
Week. 

“ Sweet iH my toil when Blnw'zellnd is ncnr ; 

Of her bereft, 'mb W'inter nil the .\e:ir. . . . 

Oome, lilowzt'liiidu, eiiHe tliy oMiiin'H dCHire. 

My Biimmer's aliadow huiI ho A\uiier'i» tire.” 

pHBtorai i. 

Blowiy. Coarse, red-faced, bloated; 
applied to women. Ihc word is allied 
to blush, blaze, etc. (Duteh. Moozen 
and hlaazen ; Danish, Muaxery to blaze.) 

To cry like a with 


noise and slavering. Connected with 
alobbery alare%\ 

“ I pl*y tbo Iwiy, and MuM»er in thy ImBorn.” 

Ohtay: Venice I'rwtrtHl, i. 1. 

Blubber Cheelu. Fat, flabby clieeks, 
like whale’s blubber. **The blubber 
cheeks of my friend the barenot” 

Bluohere. Half boots ; so called after 
Field-Marshal von Blucher (1742-- 1819). 

Blue or Asure is the symbol of Divine 
eternity and human immortality. Con- 
sequently, it is a mortuary colour— 
hence its use in covering the coflins of 
young iicrsons. When used for the gar- 
ment of an angel, it signifies faith and 
fidelity. As the dress of the Virgin, it 
indicates modesty. In blazoftry^ it aig- 
uifles chastity, loyalty, fidelity, and a 
spotless reputation. 

The CoiCfirtHterx wore blue as their 
badge, in omHisitiou to the scarlet of 
royalty. They based their choice on 
Numb. XV. 38, ’’Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them fringes in the borders of their 
gannonts . . . and that they put upou 
the fringe . . . o. ribband of blue. 

(iVc* CoLOUBS for its symiiolisms.) 

Blno (A)f or a ’’staunch blue,” de- 
scriptive of political opiiiious, for the 
most ])iirt means a Tory, for in most 
<'oiinfios the (^mservative colour is blue. 
(See Tuue Blue.) 

“TIiih uiiH H hint* ilfMii<inBi.rH(.ioii,aiHtiliQrinK of 
Ihf ruiiBri'xiitiir i l!UiB.'''''iiii/)wc Lie. 

A bl/w. (See Blue Stocking.) 

.i dark Mite. An Oxford man or 
Hbitow boy. 

A Hqht Mac. A Cambiidge man or 
Eton boy. 

An old blue. One who has pulled in 
a University boat-race, or taken part in 
any of their atliletic contests. 

“ There MPie fl» e old hlueg pIa>inK."— &7rou(di(f, 
Mn> Mil. IHHS. 

Tnw Mae. This is a Spanish phrase, 
and refers to the notion tliut the veins 
shown in the skin of oristocrutic families 
arc more blue than that of iufonor per- 
sons. (Sf^v Sang.) 

True Mae mil never stain. A really 
noble heart ivill never disgi'ace itself. 
Tlie reference is to blue aprons and 
blousiis worn by butchers, which do not 
sIjow blood-stains. 

Tmc aa Corentrg blue. The reference 
is to a blue cloth and blue thread made 
at Coventry, noted for its permanent 
dye. 

’ Ttcas Preahyterian trfteblue(Hf4dibras^ 

i, 1). The allusiou is to the blue apron 
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whicli 80106 ol the Preshyterian preachers 
used to throw over their preaching-tub 
before they beg^ to address the people. 
In one of the Rump soon we read of a 
pexBon going to hear a lecture, fud the 
eong Bay»~ 

“Where I h tub aid view, 

Hung with an apron blue; 

*Twa8 the preacher’s, I coiijoctiire.” 

To hok Hue* To be disconcerted. He 
tveut blue in the face. Aghast with won- 
der. The effete of fear and wonder is to 
drive the colour from the cheeks, and 
give them a p^e-bluish tinge. 

Blue-apron Statesman (A), A lay 
politician, a tradesman who interferes 
with the affairs of the nation. The 
reference is to the blue apron once 
worn by almost all tradesnieii, but now 
restricted to butchers, poulterers, fish- 
mongers, and so on. 

Bine Bullets. Load is blue. 

“Many a %aliant Gaul bad no brenkfasL that 
moriiiiitf hut what the Gerniana call * blue 
I eana,’ t e. bulleis."— A'. Maccall: My Hchml Dayn^ 
llMS. 

Three blue beans in a blue bottle or 
bladder, {See under Bejinb.) 

Blnebeard. A bogey, a merciless 
tyrant, in Charles Ferrault's Cofites dn 
ihnps. The tale of Bluebeard ((yhova* 
lier Baoul) is know'u to evoiy child, but 
many have speculated on the original of 
this despot. Some say it was a satire on 
Hen^ VlII., of wife-killing notoriety. 
Dr. C. Taylor thinks it is a type of tho 
castle lords in the days of kiiight- 
orrautry. Holinshed calls Giles de Betz, 
Marquis de Laval, tho original Blue- 
beara. Tliis Giles or G files who lived at 
Machecoul. in Brittany, was accused of 
murdering six of his seven wives, and 
was ultimately strangled and burnt in 
1440. 

“The Bluebeard clianiber of his iimul. Into 
which no eje but his own iiiuBt look.’’— 

V Campbell has a Bluebeard story in 
his Tales of the Western Highlands^ 
called The Widotv and her Daughters. 
A wntfiar one is No. 39 of Viseutiui's 
collection of Italian stories. So is No. 3 
of Beruoni's collection. 

Bluabeurd*a Key, When the blood 
stain of this key was rubbed out on oue 
side, it appeared on the npjioBite side ; so 
.prodigali^ being overcome will appear 
m the form of meanness ; and fnends, 
over-fond, Will often become enemies. 

BUM Biny {A)* A blue neckcloth 
with white spots, worn by William 
More likely the allusiou is to the 
bU) or nose, 


Blue Blood. (Seepage 149, True Blue.) 

Blue Boar. A p^ublic-house sign; 
the cognisance of Bichard 111. In 
Leicester is a lane in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, called the Blue Boar Dkue, be- 
cause Bichard slept there the uiglit 
before the battle of Bosworth Field. ^ 

“The bristly hoar, In infiint gniT, ^ 
WhIIum' 8 beneatli the thorny sliMde." 

dhray: The Bard. 

Blue Bonnets (The). Tho Scotch 
Highlanders ; the Scotch generally. So 
called from the blue wooUen cup at one 
time in very general use in Scotland, 
aud still for from uncommon. 

“ England cthall many a day 
Tdll of the IildfKly fray, 

Wlion tiie blue bunnetB eunio over the border. ’ 
Str IK. Hmtii. 

Blue Booka. In England, parlia- 
meutaiy reports and ofiicial publications 
presented by the Crown to both Houses 
of Parliament. Each volume is in folio, 
and is covered with a blue wrapper. 

? Short Acts of Parliament, etc., even 
without a wrapper, come under the same 
designation. 

lit America, the “ Blue Books " (like oiir“Keil 
BookH'M ooiitaiii lists of those tiersons M'bo hold 
go\ eminent aikpolutinents. The offlcial colour of 
Hisiiii IS ml. of Italy grem, ol France yellow, of 
t.ermany and Portugal ir/iite. 

Blue Bottle. A beadsman, a police- 
man ; BO called from the colour of his 
dress. Shakespeare makes Doll Tear- 
sheet denounce the beadle us a **bluc- 
liottle rogue,” 

“You proud ^nrlet8.^otl need mit ho nslmiimil 
to wear blue, when >uur master is one of jour 
fellows.”— /^fi-Jlcr ; The l/imest Whom (1B02). 

“I’ll lis\e you snuudly swinged for this, >oh 
blue-bottle rogue.” — .Swtt/iwspmrf;: *J Ben. IV., 
act \ . 4. 

Blue Cape or Blue Bmucis, The 
Scotch. 

“ He is there, too, . . . nnd a thoiimind hlno 
caps more.''— .S/jofce«peorc ; 1 Henry IV., il. 4. 

Blue-ooat Sohool. Christ’s Hos- 
liital is BO called because the boys them 
wear a loug blue coat girded at the loins 
with a leather belt. Some who attend 
the mathematical school are teniied 
King's hogs, and those who constitute 
the highest class ore Grecians. 

Founded by Edward VI. in the year 
of his death. There are several other 
blue- coat schools in England besides 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Blue DevilB, or A jft of the blues 
A fit of spleen, low spirits. Boach and 
Esquirol affinn, from observation, that 
inmgo dyers are especially subject to 
melwcholy; md that those who dye 
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soviet are bboleric. Paracelaas also 
osswrte th^at blue ie injurious to the 
health and spirits. There may, there- 
fore, be more science in calling melan- 
choly than is generally allowed. 
The German hUi (lead)’ which gives rise 
to pui riang word blue or bluey (lead) 
seeins to bear upon the ** leaden down- 
cast eyes ” of m^noholy. 

Blue-eyad Blald {27ie). Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, is so called by 
Homer. 

" Sow Prudence gently pulled the poet's car, 

And thus the daughter of the Blue-cvod Maid, 

In flattery's soothing sounds, divinely said, 

‘ O Peter, eldC8t*born of Pbcebiis, hear' " 

Peter Pindar : A Falling Minister. 

Blue Fieh {Ttie). The sha^, tech- 
nically called Cai'chanas the 

upper parts of which ve blue. 

Bine Flag. He hoe hoieletl the blue 
flag. He has turned publican or ilsh- 
mouger, in allusion to the blue apron at 
one time worn by publicans, and still 
worn by fishmongers. 

Bine Gown {A). A harlot. Kares 
tells us that ** a blue gown was a dress 
of ignominy for a harlot in the House of 
Correction. {See below.) 

Blne-gowne. The bedesmen, to whom 
the kings of Scx>tland distributed cer- 
tfiin alms. Their dress was a cloak or 
gown of coarse blue cloth, with a pewter 
badge. The number of these bedesmen 
was equal to that of the king's years, so 
that an extra one was added every re- 
turning birthday. These paupers were 
privileged to ask alms through the whole 
realm of Scotland. No new member has 
been added since ]83t3. {See Gabeb- 

LU27ZIE.) 

Bine Gnarde {The). So the Oxford 
Blues, now called the Royal Horse 
Guards, wero culled during the cam- 
paign in Flanders (1742-1746). 

Bine Hen. Captain Caldwell used 
to say that no cock could be truly 
game whose mother was uot a blue 
hen. As Caldwell commanded the 
1st Delaware regiment in the war, 
the State of Delaware was nicknamed 
Bdm Hen. 

Your inother was a blue hen, no doubt. 

A reproof given to a braggart. {See 
above.) 

lUne-JaoketB. Sailors ; so called be- 
cause the colour of their jackets is blue. 

Blue Jobe {A). A petrefactiou of 
blue fluor-qmr, found in the Blue John 
mine of Tre Cliff, Derb^'shire; and so 


called to distingmah it from the Black 
Jack, an ore of zinc. iCalled John from 
John Kirk, a miner, who first noticed it. 

Bine Laws {The). These were 
puritanical laws enacted in 1732, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in the United 
States of America. Tlieir object was to 
stamp out ‘‘heresy,” and enforce a 
strict observance of the Sunday. Many 
persons insist that they are apocryphal ; 
out in October, 1891, the ^kgman Ameri- 
can Lincoln Club protests against their 
I enforcement by a democratic judge, and 
resolved — 

“To call iipttii all right-thinking ritisens to 
HBBiat in au Plfort. to have tlie laws repealed, hy 
flupporting and voting only for Hiirli I'andidnU'H 
for the legislature RB would pledge IheuiMelxcB 
to vote for their reiwal.” 

Blne-Ugbt Federalists. A name 

g iven to those Americans who were he- 
eved to have made friendly (*‘ blue- 
light ”) signals to British ships in the 
war. (1812.) 

Blue-mantle. The English pursui- 
vant at anus is so called from his oflicial 
robe. 

Blue Monday. The Monday before 
Lent, spent in dissipation. (German, 
dn* hUme Montag.) It is said that dissipa- 
tion gives everything a blue tinge. Heuco 
” blue ” means tipsy. {Sec Blub Devils. ) 

" Drink till hU is hliio. 

Cracking bottles till all Is blur.” 

Fraser's Magazine, xvli. 

Blue Moon. Once in a blue moon. 
Very rvely indeed. 

V On December 10th, 1883, we had a 
“blue moon.” The winter was un- 
usually mild. 

Bine Mould. Applied to cheese which 
has become the bed of a fungus, tech- 
nically called Aspergillus glaums. 

The blue mould of bread, paste, jams, 
etc., is the fungus called Mucor Miiccdo. 

Bine Murder. To shout hi up murder. 
Indicative more of terror or alarm than 
of real danger. It appeal's to be a phiy 
on the French exclamation nmrbleu ; 
there may also be a distinct allusion to 
the common iihrase “blue ruin.” 

Blue-noeeif. The Nova Scotians. 

Pray, Bir,' said uiie of iny fellou<i)aBBenf.'ciH, 

‘ can youtplline the reason A\hy theEo^aScotian» 
are rallPd “ Bliie-tiosPH " ?' 

‘•‘It IB the name of a potato,' said I,‘«lucb thoy 
produce in the greatoBC i>erfwuiiui, and irtjaat u» 
he the beat in tlic world. The Americana have, 
in coiuioiiuence, given them the nirkiianioof /liu» 
Noses.”'— fItUiburUtii: ham hhek. 

Bine Peter. A flag with a blue 
ground and white square in the centre, 
hoisted as a signal that the ship is about 
to sail. Peter is a corruption of the 
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jMTftf (leaye or notice of de> 
partiiT(»). flag is hoisted to give 
uotioe to .town that any person 
havmg a money-claim may make it 
before the ship starts, and that all about 
to sail are to oome.on board. 

According to Falconer, it is a corrup- 
tion of the blue repeater.” 

In whist, it is a ” call for trumps ” ; 
that is, la 3 riiig on your x)artiier*s card a 
higher one than is inquired. 

^0 hoist tkitifinc Peter. ' To leave. 

“* Wlienareyonffointf toHiiil?*. 

*“1 CHunot jiiBtly Bai. Oiir Bliips lioitiid f<»r 
Aniericn nrxt AoyHgo . . . but ]'\o ttoi t«» iru to 
tUe IbIc of Mail lIi'Mt . . . Aiul I may lia\ a to iiolst 
I lie ?)liic Peter any Uiij "—Mrs. Ouakell : Mary 
JJurtoti, I'hap. \iii. 


Blue-pigeon Flyer. A man who 

steals the lead off <jf a house or church. 
“Bluey” is slang for lead, so called 
from its colour. To “pigeon” is to 
/jull, cheat, or fub. Hence, blue-pigeon, 
one who cheats another of his load, or 
fubs his lead. “ Flyer,” of course, is 
one who flics off ivith the stolen lead. 


Bine Ribbon ( The ) . “ To Tie adorned 
with the blue ribbon,” to be made 
knight of the garter, or adonicd with a 
blue ribbon at the knee. Blue ribbon 
is also a temiierouce liadge. (See Cordon 
Bleu.) 

“ Lnnl Laiimliiwti jh la Itc iiiaiic Kniiflit of tlir 
Oiirior .... iliouKli tliore is no iuninr.\. Iiord 
llt*rli.N ircri\rd Hio niito llibhon In iK'iti, althoiipli 
(lieiv was no \a«iii<’j."--'ri/d/i ; .Mairli, IwM. 

The. Bhw Ribbon of the Tnrf. The 
Derby. Lord (rcoige Bciitinck sold his 
stud, and found to his vexation that one 
uf the liorses sold won the Derby n few 
months afterwards. Bewailing his ill- 
luck, ho said to Disraeli, “Ah ! you don't 
know what the Derby is.” “Yes, I do,” 
replied Disraeli ; “it is the blue riblKiu 
of the turf,” alluding to the teim cordon 
bleu (y.r.) ; or else to the blue garter, 
the highest of all orders. 

V “The bine ribbon of the profession ” 
is the highest ^int of honour attainable 
therein. - The nlue ribbon of the Church 
is the Archbishopric of Ciiuterbury, that 
in law is the oflico of Lord Chancellor. 


Blue Rlbl^ (A). A wale from a 
blow. A bruise turns the skin blue. 

'* ‘ Do yon want a blue vildxin round thoBe white 
b1«U‘u of > ours, .\on inuukey ?’ iinsweretl ; 

iieuiiisc, if you do. the hipiioiiotaniiis hidehan^s 
ready outside.' "—A'int/s/ri/ ; liypaiux, ohaii. iv. 

Blue Ruin. Gin. Called blue from 
its tint, and ruin from its effects. 

Blue Bquudron (Thir). One of the 
three divisions of the British Fleet in 
the seventeentli century. (See Admiral 
oy Tin: Blue.) 


Blue Btoeklng A female pedant 
In 140ff a society of ladies and gentle- 
men was formed at Venice, distinguidked 
by the colour of their stockings, and 
called della colza. It lasted ulbldQO, 
when it appeared in Paris and was the 
rage among the lady sacantes. From 
France it came to England in 1780, when 
Mrs. Mon'tague displayed the badge of 
the Bas>bleu club at her evening assem- 
blies. Mr. Benjamin Stilling^eet was a 
constant attendant of the soirees. Tlie 
last of the clique was Miss Mouckton, 
afterwards Countess of Cork, who died 
1840. 

"‘You iiHod to T) 0 fond enouffli of hooks .... a 
rejnilar hlue-stockiiig Mr. Bland uitlled you.'"— 
A’. K. rhd0: The (Jatea Ajur,x‘Uai}. iv. 

Blue Talk. Indecent conversatiQu, 
from the French, Bibliotheque Bleu, 
(Harlots aro called “Blues” from the 
blue gown they were once compelled to 
wear in the House of Correction.) 

Blue Wonder (A). The German 
Blaues IVnnder, which means “a queer 
story,” as ///< sollst dein blanes wander 
Hehen^ You will he fllled with omfixe- 
meut (at the queer stoiy I have to 
relate). A “blue wonder” is a cock 
and bull story, an improbable tale, 
Homotbiiig to moko one stare, llio 
French, contes bleus. 

Uue aud Red, in public-house signs, 
are heraldic colours, as the Blue Fig, 
the Blue Cow’, the Rod Lion, the Red 
Hurt, etc. 

Blue and Yellow (The). The IJdin- 
hnrtjh Review ; so called from its yellow 
and blue cover. The back is yellow, the 
rest of the cover is blue. 

Bluee (The), applied to troops. 

The Oxford Blues. The Royal Horse 
Guards were so called in 1690, from the 
Earl of Oxford their commander and the 
blue facings. Wellington, in one of his 
despatches, writes:— “I hava been ap- 
pointed colonel of the Blues.” < 

"It was also known ns the ‘Wuo Gaarda' 
duriiiK the eamiKiiifn in KlHrnlcrs (I74i'-I74;>).’'— 
Trtuun: iiv'imants nj thr IJritisli .irmy. 


Bluff (7b), in the game called Poker, 
is to stake on a bod hand. This is a 
dodge resorted to by play era to lead an 
adversary to throw up his cords and 
forfeit his stake rather than risk them 
against the “ bluffer.” 


"The r.'aiiie iiroreedect. George, although he 
afferted im ignorance of the ordinary inrinoiiiles 
of laiker, played like a nu\ ice— that is to Say, he 
Muffed extravagantly on aliaurdly low baDfU,"-* 
Truth : (Jueer titories, Sept. Stti, ism. 
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muff Hsny or HsL Henry VJIL, 
80 oalled from his bluff and burly man- 
ners (1491, 1609-1547.) 

mimderliore* A mant, brother of 
Cormoran, who ]9ut Jack the Giant 
Killer to bed and intended to kill him ; 
but Ja<^ thrust a billet of wood into 
tlie bed, and crept under the bedstead. 
Blunderbore came with his club and 
broke the billet to pieces, but was much 
amazed at seeing Jack next morning at 
breakfost-tiine. When his astonish- 
fueiit was abated he asked Jack how 
he had slept. “Pretty well,” said the 
Coinish hero, ‘‘but once or twice I 
fancied a mouse tickled ino with its 
toil.” Tliis increased the gimit’s sur- 
prise. Hasty pudding being provided 
for breakfast, Jack stowed away such 
huge stores in a bag concealed within 
his dross that tlio giant could not keep 
jMice with him. Jack cut the b»ig o])eii 
to relieve “ the gorge,” and the mant, 
to effect the same relief, cut his throat 
and thus killed himself. (ISee Giants.) 

Blnnderlraaa. A shoii; gun with a 
large bore. (Dutch, ilonderhutt^ a thun- 
der-tube.) 

Blunt. Heady money. 

Blunt {Majov- (rvttcral). An old 
cavalry oificer, rough in speech, but 
very brave and honest, of good uiider- 
staiuling, and a true patriot. {Shad- 
well: The Volimtvcrs,) 

murt out {To), To tell something 
from impulse which should not have 
been told. To speak ii^cautiously, or 
without due reflection. Fiorio makes 
the distinction, to “ Hurt with one’s 
Angers, and blurt with one’s mouth.” 

mnali. At the first blush. At the 
first glance ; speaking off- hand without 
having given the subject mature deliber- 
ation. The allusion is to blushing at 
some sudden or unexpected allusion ; 
the first time the thought has flashed 
into your mind. 

2h put to the blttsh. To make one 
blush with shame, annoyance, or con- 
fusion. 

" Englantl hlueli in vrlion EnKllsli- 

men irL‘inl>le<l at a ffiol'a froAvn [/.e. .Faiiu'H 1. 1, Imt 
iita in 1G4H, when an eniaveil iieoiili; cur off his 
sou's [Cluirles 1.] hvnil."—}ycndeU PhiUnts: Oro- 
tiann, p. 41S. 

Bo or 7/o//, in old Runic, was a fierce 
Gothic certain, son of Odin. His uame 
was usodf by his soldiers when they 
would take the enemy by surprise. {Sir 
jrmiam Teiuple.) 


From this name comes our b^ie. a 
hobgoblin or little Bo. Giffcod Castle 
is called Bo Hall, being said to have 
been constructed by bogies or magic. 
Compare Greek, boi, ball ! verb, boad^ to 
shout out ; Latin, 6oo, to bellow hke a 
bull (boe). {See Bogie.) 

You cannot say Bo! to a goose^i.e, 
you aif> a coward who dare not say l)o \ 
even to a fool. When Ben Jonsoii was 
introduced to a nobleman, the poor was 
so struck with liis homdly appearance 
that he exclaimed, “What! are you 
Beu Jonson f Why, you look as if you 
could not say Bo ! to a goose. ” “ Bo ! ” 
exclaimed the witty dramatist, turning 
to the peer and inalciug his bow. (Latin, 
ho^are ; Greek, to cry aloud.) 

Bo>tree. A corruption of bodhi or 
hodh 'mvma (the tree of wisdom), under 
which Sakyamuni used to sit when he 
concocted the system called Buddhism. 

Boa. Pliny says the word is from 
has (a cow), and oi'ose from the supposi- 
tion that the boa sucked the milk of 
cows. 

Boanerges (sons of thunder). A 
name given to James niid John, the sous 
of Zeb'odco, because they wonted to call 
down “fire from heaven” to consume 
the Samaritans for not “rocoiving” the 
Tjord Jesus. (Luke ix. «54 ; see Mark 
hi. 17.) 

Boar. The Boar. Richard III. ; so 
called from his cogiiisanco. 

“ Tlir \\ret 4 ’lipil, liliMHiy.aiul vimirpiiiu biwr 
Tiiiit R|K>ilcd jiiiir ttiiiiiiiicr tlehls iiiicl fruitriil 

^ ItlPH • 

. . TIiIK foul BWIIH* . . , liCB I|f»\V . . . 

No.ii* III tin; town of LeircKin , hh we learn." 

Sf.tikeHppara : JlichartI tit., \ 

The bristled Baptist hoar. So Drydeu 
denominates the Anabaptists in his Mind 
and Banther. 

“ The liriBtled Biiptiet 1 >nBr,lin|ntreafl he[tAea/i«j, 
Rill whiteiuMl wir.li the fnHiii of sanrtit} , 

With 1 a \. iMillniioiiB niled the 8 iirn>il ]>liu'e. 

And imniutaiini lc\ oMcil lu Jiib furioiin race." 

Part I. 43 -C. 

The wild boar of Ardennes [Ztf sanglier 
des Ardennes]. Guillaume, Comte de la 
Marck, so called beciiuse he was fierce 
as the wild botir, which he delighted to 
hunt. Inti'oduccd by Sir Walter Scott 
as William, Count of la Marck, in Quen- 
tin Itnrwnrd. 

Boar {The\ eaten every evening in 
Yallialla by the .^sir, was named SJEH- 
RIMNIR. It was eaten every evening 
and next morning was , restored whole 
again. 

Boar's FIobIl Buddha died from a 
meal of dried boar's flesh. Mr. Sinuett 
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telU ti8 that the boar ’’ referred to was 
the boar aratar of Vishnu, and that 
** dried boar's Sesh” means esoteric 
knowledge prepared for popular use. 
None but Buddha himself must take 
t]]|p responsibility of giving out occult 
secrbts, and he med iimle so occupied, 

i.s. in preparing for the gjeneral esoteric 
knowledge. The protreptics of Jambli- 
ouB are examples of similar interpreta- 
tions. (See ifineteenth Century^ June, 
1893, p. 1021.) 

Soar’s Hoad* [The Christmas dish.] 
Freyr, the Scandinavian god of peace 
and plenty, used to ride on the boar 
Gullinbursti ; his festival was held at 
Yuletide {Tucinter solstice) ^ when a boar 
was sacrideed to his honour. 

The Boar's Head. This tavern, made 
immoital by Shakespeare, used to stand 
in Easichetro, on the site of the present 
statue of ‘William IV. It was the cog- 
nisance of the Gordons, the progenitor 
of which clan slew, in the forest of 
Huntley, a wild boar, the ten*or of all 
the Merse (1093). 


Board of Oroon ddUL So called 
because the lord steward and his board 
sat at a table covered with green 
cloth. It existed certain^ in the reign 
of Henry 1., and probably earlier, and 
was abol sh^d in 1849. 

“Board of Green Cloth, .Tunc isth, KWl. Order 
was this day ^vcii that the Slaides of Honour 
Mhould have cnerry-tarts instead of gunseherr^- 
farts, it being observed that cherrj s are three- 
pence II pound.^ 

Board School {A). An undenomi- 
national elementary school managed by 
a School Board, und supported by u 
parliamentary giant collected by a rate. 

Boarding Sehool. I am going to 
hoarding mhool. Going to prison to be 
taught good behaviour. 

Boards* He is on the boards^ i.e. an 
actor by profession. 

Boaat (IVie), Tlie vainglory, the 
osteubition, that which a person lioasts 
of, or is proud of. 

“ The Iioast of beralrtry, tin’ pomp of power, 

Awaits [Sic] alike the inevitable hour." 

C/raif : The Elegy ^ stanza 0. 


Board. A council which sits at a 
board or table ; as “ Board of Directors,” 
“ Board of Guardians,” “School Board,” 
“ Board of Trade,” etc. (Anglo-Saxou, 
bord^ a board, table, etcO 

To sweep the board. To win and caiTy 
off oil the stakes in a game of cards. 

2. Boat'd^ in sea phrases, is all that 
space of the sea which a ship passes 
over in tacking. 

On hoard. In the ship. “To go on 
board,” to enter the ship or other sea 
vessel. 

Ovei'board, Fallen out of the ship 
into the sea. 

To hoard a ship is to get on board an 
enemy’s vessel. 

To make a good board. To make a good 
or long tack in boating to windward. 

To make a short board. To make a 
short tack. “To make short bounls,” 
to tack frequently. 

To make a stern board. To sail stem 
foremost. 

To run aboard of. To run foul of 
[another ship]. 

3. To board. To feed and lodge to- 
gether, is taken from the custom of the 
university members, etc., dining together 
at a common table or board. 


Board* To accost. (French, 
to acoostO 


“ ril iKMird her, though she chido as loud 
As thunder." 

Hhaketfpeare : Taming of the Sh} ew, i. s. 
(Bee also Uamldi ii. a.) 


Boaat of England (The). Tom 
Thumb or Tom-adiu. Richard J ohusoii, 
in 1599, published a “history of this 
ever- renowned soldier, the Red Rose 
Knight, sumamed The Boast of Eng- 
land, showing his honorable victories iti 
foreign countries, with his strange for- 
tunes in Faery Land, and how lie 
married the fair Aiigli terra, daughter of 
Prester John. , . .” 

Boat* Both in the same boat. Both 
treated alike; both placed in the same 
conditions. The reference is to the boat 
launched when a ship is wrecked. 

To be represented in a boat is the 
ordinary symbol of apotheo'sis. Many 
soverriguB are so represented on coins. 

Boatowaln. The officer who has 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, an- 
chors, cordage, cublos, and coluui's. 
Swain U tlie Saxon swein (a boy, ser- 
vant), Swedish svrn. Hence, a shepherd 
is a swain, and a sweetheart is a woman’s 
servant or swain. 

Boatswain. Tlie name of Bjuxm's 
favourite dog, buried in Newstead Abbey 
garden. 

Boai and Jaoblii. The names of the 
two biuzen pillars set up by Solomon 
at the entrance of his temple— Boaz 
(sii'ength') on the left hand, and Jocliin 
(stability) on the right. (1 ^ngs vii. 21 . ) 

“Two pillars raiaius by their skill prolound. 

Bwat and Jaehin, thru’ the East renowned.*’ 
CroMi. Beroaah. 
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Boll. A A ** bender” ie a 

sizpenoe. (Compare Bawbee.) 

i^oA As6tofchangeBnmffon[dLurch] 
bdls:’ ajB a “bob major, a “bob- 
minor,” a “triple bob.” 

Tn give the bob to am/ mie. To deceive, 
to balk. This word is a corruption of 
pop. The bob of a pendulum or 
mason’s plumb-line is the wci^t that 
pops backwards and forwards, bob 
of a fishing-line pops up and down when 
fish nibble at the bait. To bob for apples 
or cherries is to try and catch them 
wliile they swing backwards and for- 
wards. As this is very deceptive, it is 
easy to see how the w'ord signifies to 
balk, etc. 

To bob moans also to thump, and a bob 
is a blow. 

“ lie that a fmil a ory wiBoly hit, 

Doth \erji fooliHliJy, althonKli hettiiiart, 

Kot to BCein senscloHM of the hoh." 

bhakeapmre : Ah ¥<m Like 71, ii. 7. 

Bear a bob, .Be brisk. Tlie allusion 
is to bobbing for apples, in which it 

squires great agility and quickness to 
catch the apple. 

A bob wig. A wig in which the 
bottom lodks are turned up into bobs or 
short curls. 

BobadlL A milita^ braggart of 
the first water. Captain Bolsidil is a 
character in Ben Junson’s comedy of 
Every Man in his Humour. This name was 
probably suggested by Bobadilla, first 
governor of Cuba, who sent Columbus 
home in chains. (JSee Vinceni;.) 

'‘BolMtdil IS the author’s heat in\cnti(in, and Is 
worthy to march iii tho fwine res’onfia witli 
IleHBiiH and Pistol, Parolles, and the Oniiiicr (’aii- 
laiu" (y.n.).— il. IK. Procter, 

V See all those names in their proper 
places. 

Bobbery, as * ‘ Kicking up a bobbery,*’ . 
making a squabble or tumult, kicking 
up a shindy. It is much used in India, 
and Colonel Yule says it is of Indian 
origin. ! 

Bobblali. Pretty bobbish. Pretty | 
well (ill spirits and health), from hob, ; 
brisk. {See above,) A very ancient ex- \ 
pression. I 

Bobbit. Jf it isn't \reel hobbit tce'H 
boh it again. ' If it is not done well 
enough, we will try again. To bob is to 
dance, and Ijj^erally the proverb means, 

“ If it is not well aanc..d, we will dance 
over again.” 

Bobby. A policeman ; so called be- 
cause S& Bobert Peel introduced the 


force, at least into Ireland. {See 
Peeleb.) 


“But oh; for «>o prip of tlie Iwhhy's hniid 
UiKin his Deck that day." 

i»i4ncft; JnU 26 ,Im84. 

Booohb {King), A kind of Solomon, 


who not only drank strong poison “iu 
the name of the Trinite ” without hurt : 


but also answered questions of wisdom, 
morality, and natural science. {The 
History ^ Kiuy Boecus and Sydrack^ 
from the French.) 


Bbokland or BooJdand, Laud severed 
from the folelamt, and converted into a 
private estate of perpetual iuheritaiico 
by a short and simple deed or bock. 


Bod. Tho divinity invoked by Indian 
woineu who desire fecundity. Children 
boi*u after an invocation to Bod must be 


redeemed, or else seive in the temple of 
the goddess. {Indian mythology.) 


Boden-See. Tho Lake of Constanco ; 
so called because it lies in the Boden, or 
low couuti*}'’ ut tlie foot of the Alps. 
(Latin, Simus Boda miens.) 


Bodies. Compound bodies^ in chemi- 
cal phraseology, mean those which have 
two or more simple Ixidies or elements 
in their composition, as water. 

Simple bodies, in chemical phraseology, 
moan the elements. 

The heavmly bodies, Tlie sun, moon, 
stars, and so on. 

'The seven bodies (of alehemists). The 
seven metals supi^sed to correspond 
with tlie seven “ idanuts.” 


PlanflH. 

I. Apollo, or Sun 
•I. Diaim, or the A1uf>u 

3 Mfifury 

4. Veiiiiti 

a MiirH 

n. Jiiinter 

7. Hultini 


ifetniH. 

Ool«l. 

Sliver. 

UnickBilver. 

i^ipper. 

I roil. 

Till. 

D(‘ii(l. 


Bodkin. A dagger. (Welsh, hodoyyn^ 
a small dagger.) 


Bodkin. When he himself miqhi his 
fjuivtns make with a bare bod/tin {namh ty 
lii, 1). A stiletto W'om by ladies in the 
hair, not a dagger. In tho Seven Cham^ 
pions, Castria took her silver liodkiii 
from her hair, and stabbed to death first 
her sister and then herself. Prnxida 


stabbed herself in a bimilar niaiuior. 
Shakespeare eoiild not mean tliat a man 
might kill himself wdth a naked dagger, 
but that even a huir-jiin would sufiice 
to give u man Ids quietus. 


Bodkin. To ride bodkin. To ride in 
a carriage between two others, tho ac- 
commodation being only for two. 

7 Dr. Payne says that bodkin in this 
sense is a contraction of bodykiu, i- 
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Bogtrotters 


little body, wliich may be squeezed into 
a small space. 

^ If you can bodkin tUe svrcct creritun; Into tbe 

**TherQ Ib hardly rnnm betwoen Job and THiaB 
Stwriv, who are on tbe frcmt seat, Mr. Oalxinie 
Bitting iNidkln opposite, i)etwocii Captain Dobbin 
and Amelia."— Vnoctoraj^ ; I amtu Fair. 

Bodle. A Scotch coin, worth the 
sixth of a penny ; so called from Both< 
well, a mint-master. 

" Fair play, he car'd na doilB a bnddic." 

Jinima: Tam o‘ Shanier, line 1 10. 

To care not a hodl* = our English 
phrase, ** Not to care u farthing." 

Bodle'lan Lllirary (Oxford). So 
called because it was restored by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in 1597. 

Body. (Anglo-Saxon, Mig.) 

A regular hodg^ in gooinotiy, means 
one of' the five regular solids, called 
“ Platonic" bccau.se first suggested by 
Plato. fiSVtf Platonic Bodies.) 

To Mg fortlu To give mcutol shape 
to ail ideal fonu. 

" InianiiiHtiiiu bodies forth 
The forms of tliiiigH unknown." 

Shalrttpeare : Jiidmiaiafr NiuhV* Dream, v. 1. 

Body and SonL To heep body and 
hohI' together. To sustain life ; from tho 
notion that the soul gives life. The 
I^tin anima, and the Greek psyche^ 
mean both soul and life ; and, according 
to Homeric mythology, the deiiartcil 
soul retains tho sliaixs and scinblaiico 
of tho body, hence the notion of ghosts. 
Indeed, if the soul is tho ** principle of 
life." it must of necessity bo tho fac- 
simile of every living atom of the body. 
(AV'iP Astral Body.) 

Body-colonr (^f ). , Is a imiut con- 
taining a body or eoiisisteucy. luw^ater- 
colours it is mixed with white lead and 
laid on thickly. 

Body Corporate (A). An aggregate 
of individuals legally united into a cor- 
poration. 

Body Politic (^). A whole nation 
considered as a political corporation ; the 
state, lu Latin, totuni eorpas reipuhliew. 

Body-niatolior (A), One who 
snatches or purloins bodies, newly 
buried, to sell them to surgeons for 
dissection. By a play on the ivords, a 
hum -bailiff was so colled, beenuso his 
duty was to snatcli or capture the body 
of a delinquent. 

The first instance of body-snatching 
on record was in 1777. It wiis the body 
of Mrs. Jane Sainsbury from the burial 
ground near Gmy's Inn Lane. The 
men, being convicted,, vrere imprisoned 
for six months, 


Bomoiid. The Christian King of 
Antioch, who tried to teach his subjects 
arts, laws, and religion. Pyrrhus de- 
livered to him a foit, by^ which .i^tioch 
was taken by the Chmtiajis after an 
eight months'* siege. Boemond and 
Boge'ro were two brothers, the sons of 
Boberto Guiscardo, of the Norman race. 
(Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered.) 

Beeo'tla. According to fable it is 
so-called because Cadmus was conducted 
by an ox (Greok/;oMw) to tho spot where 
he built Thebes ; but, according to fact, 
it was so called because it abounded in 
cattle. (Greek, Botoha.) 

Boeotiaii. A rude, unlettered person , 
a dull blockhead. The.oncient Boootiaiis 
loved agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
BO the Athenians used lo say they were 
dull and thick as tlieir own atmosphere ; 
yet Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, Plutarch, 
Pelop^idas, and Epaminondas, were all 
Bceotiaus. 

Boeo'tlaa Bars. Ears unable to ap- 
{irociatc music or rhetoric. 

" Well, friend, I nsHure thee thou liagt not got 
Bffiotiau ears ibrcnoHe voa ran npprf^riate th« 
bennhes of viy sermons]."— • Le Sags: Oil Bias, 

\ ii. 3. 

Boethius. Last of tho Latin authors, 
properly so called (470-624). Alfred 
the Great translated his l)e Comolatio'ne 
Vhilosoph'm into Anglo-Saxon. 

Bogle. A scarecrow, a goblin. (Bub 
gariaii, bog, a god ; Slavonic, bogu ; 
Welsh, hivg, a goblin, our bugbear.) 

The Assyrian mothers used to scare 
their children with tho name of Nars&s 
(Gibbon ) ; the Syrians with tliat of 
Bichard Cceur do Lion ; the Dutch with 
Boh, the Gothic general ( IVarton ) ; the 
Jews with Lilith ; the Turks with 
Mathias Corvi'nus, the Hungarian king; 
and tho English with the name of Luns- 
ioTt(q.v.). (-SVrBo.) 

Bo'^o (in Orlando Funosn). One of 
the allies of Charlemagne. He promised 
his wife to return within six moons, but 
was slain by Dordinello. 

Bogle Swindle. A gigantic swindle 
concocted in Paris by fourteen persnijg, 
who expects to net at least a million 
sterling. It was exposed in the Tmes. ^ 

BogomtlL A religious sect of the 
twelfth century* whose chief seat was 
Thracct. So called from their constant 
I'epetition of the words. Lord, ha\’e 
mercy u|>oii us," which, in Bulgarian, is 
bog (Lord), milui (have mercy). 

Bogtrpttera. Irish tramps; so called 
from akiU in pro9siiig thq liisb 
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boigVf from tussock to tussock, otiher as 
gmes or to escape pursuit. 

Bogiuk Bogus cutreneg. Forged or 
siham bills. Bogus transketions. Fraudu- 
lent transactions. The word is by some 
connected with bogie. 

liowel) (Mfflow Papers) sfiys," I more tban sus- 
pect tbe woru to be a corruption of the French 

^*1?*Frencli nrirot is another word (boflue'. the 
rinU of a green cbeetnuc, or case of a watch ; a 
bogus cbestnut or watch. 

Bolidiiie {La), A Bohemian, that is, 
one living on his wits, such as a penny- 
a-Hner, journalist, politician, oi'tist, 
dancer, or in fact any chevalier of 
unsettled habits and no settled home. 
From the French, BohemeUy a gipsy. 

IJtke imism de Boheme means a house 
where no regularity is observed, but all 
things are at sixes and sevens. 

BobA'mla. The Qtteen of Bohemia, 
A public-house sign in honour of Lady 
Ehzabeth Stuart, daughter of James I., 
who was married to Frederick, elector 
palatine, for whom Bohemia was raised 
into a separate kingdom. It is through 
this lady that the Brunswick family suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Great Britain. 

Bohn’inUui. A gipsy, an impostor. 
The first gipsies that entered France 
came from Bohemia, and appeared liefore 
Paris in 1427. They were not allowed to 
enter the city, but were lodged at La 
Chapelle St. Denis. 

A slang term applied to literary men 
and artists of loose and irregular habits, 
living by what they can pick up by their 
brains. 

“ Never wiis lliere nn editor with Icbs ahnut him 
of the literary iJolioniiun. A Htroiiff tnuif.iwt !« 
Ilia unhappy coMtcnipoiiiry, i:iiam*ri»>ii.” /'*»?•/- 
uightlu Reoieu } ; Letter, 

Bobe'mian Brethren. A religious 
sect formed out of the remnants of the 
Hussites. They arose at Prague in the 
fifteenth century, and were nicknaint'd 
Cave-dwellerSy becau.se they lurked in 
caves to avoid persecution. 

Bohemian Life (A). An irregular, 
restless way of living, like that of a gipsy. 

Bohort (Sir), A knight of Arthur’s 
Bound Table, brother of Sir Lionel, atid 
nephew of Lancelot of the Lake. Also 
called Sir Boro. 

Bol'ea (2 syl.). Priests of the savages 
of Florida. Each priest has his special 
idol, whicdi must be invoked by the fumes 
of tobacco. {American Indian mythology,) 

^UlBg^polnt. He teas at boiling^ 
point. Very angry indeed. Properly 
the point of heat at which water, under 


ordiu^ i^onditions, boils. (212^ Fall- 
renheit, 100’ Centigrade, 80’ Bcaumur.) 

Bolley or Boily, Bread soaked in 
Water. A word used in baby-fanning 
establishments (French, bomUie), (rati 
Mail Budget y Aug. 22, 1 889.) 

BoiMere'an Collection. A collec- 
tion at Stuttgart of th8 early specimens 
of Qermau art, made by the three 
brothem Boisserec. 

Bolay or Boiey. The giant which the 
Indians say conquered heaven, earth, and 
the inferno. (Indian mythology,) 

Bold. Bold as Beauchamp (BeoOh-um). 
It is said that 'J'hoinas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, with one squire and six 
archers, overthrew 100 armed men at 
H^ges, in Nonnaudy, in 1346. 

This exploit is not more incredible 
than that attributed to Captal-de-Buch, 
who, with forty followers, cleared Moaux 
of the insurgents called La JacH|uerie,” 
7,000 of whom were slain by tliis little 
luind, or trampled to 'death in tho 
narrow streets as they fled panic-struck 
(i;ji)8). 

Bold as brass. Downright impudent ; 
without modesty. Similarly, we say 
“ brazen-faced.’^ 

/ make bold to say. 1 take the liberty 
of saying ; I venture to say. 

Bolo'yium Promontory. The Laud’s 
End. 

Boleyo. A Spanisli dance ; so called 
from the name of the inventor. 

BoUnghroke. Honty IV. of Eng- 
land ; BO called from Bolingbroke, in 
Lincolnshire, where he was born. (1366, 
1399-1413.) 

BoUandista. Editors of the Aria 
tSanctorum begun by John Bolland (1696- 
1665) ; tho sixty-first folio volume was 
published ill 1876. 

Bollen. Swollen. (Anglo - Saxon, 
bolla„ a bowl.) Hence ’’joints bolrie- 
big ” (Guiding), and “ bolne in pride ” 
(Phaer). The seed capsule or pod of 
flax is called a “ boll.” 

Imripy was fii the car, and Uic flax wmh 
iMinHl.”— Exod. ix. »1. 

Bolo'gna Stone* A variety of barite, 
found in masses near Bologna. After 
lieiug heated, powdered, and exposed to 
the Tight it becomes phosphorescent in 
the dark. 

Bolognese BohooL There were three 
periods to the Bolognese School in paint- 
ing— the Early, the Boman, and the 
Eclectic. Tho first was founded by 
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Maroo Zoppo, in the fifteenth century, 
and its beet ea^nent was Francia. The 
second was xounded in the sixteenth 
century hy Bagnacavalla, and its chief 
exponents were Frimatic'io, Tifaaldi, and 
NigoIq dell’ Aba'to. The third was 
founded by the Carracci, at the close of 
the sixteenth ceutuiy, imd its best 
masters liave been Domenichi'no, Lau- 
franco, Guido, Schido'nc, Quorci'no, and 
Alba'ni. 

Bolt. An arrow, a shaft (Anglo- 
Saxon, bolta; Banish, bolt ; Greek, ballo^ 
to cast ; Latin, pellOy to drive). A door 
belt is a shaft of wood or iron, which 
may be shot or driven forward to secure 
a door. A thunderbolt is an hypothetical 
shaft cast from the clouds ; an aerolite. 
CiimdU bolt is Cupid’s arrow. 

The fooVa holt in soon spent, A foolish 
archer shoots all his arrows so lieedlossly 
that he leaves himself no resources in 
case of need. 

1 must bolt. Bo off like an arrow'. 

To bolt food. To swallow it quickly 
without waiting to chew it. 

2o bolt out the truth. To blurt it out ; 
also To bolt outt to exclude or shut out 
by boltuig the door. 

To bolt. To sift, as flour is bolted. 
This has a different derivation t(j the 
above (Low Latin, bulUellay a boulter, 
from an Old French word for coarse 
cloth). 

“ 1 cannot bolt this matter to the hran, 

Ab BradwarUeii and Imly AiiHtin ran.” 

ifrt/tlaea mrtnuti of the Vock una For. 

Bolt from ibe Blue (A). There fell 
a holt from the blue. A sudden and 
wholly unexpected catastrophe or event 
occurred, like a “thunderbolt” from the 
blue sky, or flash of lightning without 
Warning and wholly unexpect^. 

“ Nanique DieBuiter 

Igni coruHco nulula dividend, 

Merimifiue, per iiuriini louicntes 

Ugit \oliuTeiii(|iio cuiTuni. . . 

Uorticc: I Ode xxxiv. 5, etc. 

" On Monday, Dec. sand riHUi>], there fell a Iwdt 
from the blue. The iiiurniug imiiern unnouni'fMi 
that the men were ont [nn sti ike]."— A'mefccMfA 
Vtntiirjf, Kehruarj , IHUI, p. “lo. 

V In this phrase the word “ bolt ” is 
used in the popular sense for liglitning, 
tlio laiMnfulmett^ the French ./i/wrfre and 
toimeiTCf in English Bometimes for an 
aerolite. Of course, in strict scientiiic 
language, a flash of lightuiug is not a 
thunderbolt. Metaphorically, it moans 
u sudden and wholly unexpected catas- 
trophe, like a thunderbolt [flash of 
lightning] from a blue or serene sky. 

QwmoMi Wieein Blitastrahl aim blauem Aether. 

Italian : Oomme un fiUiuiiie a ciel sereiio. 

Xotiw; Audiit et cipH genltor de parte serena 
intoaiiU Ubvuiu. cvirgil : Jetteid. ix. daoj 


Bolt in Tun, a pubhe-house sign, 
is heraldic. In heraldry it is applied to 
a bird-bolt, in pale, piercing t^uj^h a 
tun. The punning crest of Serjeant 
Bolton, who died 1787, was ** on a wreatli 
a. tun erect proper, transpierced by an 
arrow f esse ways or.” Another family 
of the some name has for crest “a tun 
with a bird-bolt tlirough it proper.” A 
third, harping on the same smug, has “ a 
bolt gules in a tun or.” The public- 
house sign distinguished by this device 
or name adopted it in honour of some 
family claiming one of the devices men- 
tioned above. 

Bolt Upright. Straight as an arrow. 
A bolt is an arrow with a round knob at 
the end, used for shooting at rooks, etc. 

Bolted. Bolted out. Either ran off 
suddenly, or being barred out of the 
house. 

The horse bolted. The horse shot off 
like a bolt or arrow. 

Bolted Arrow. A blunt arrow for 
shooting young rooks with a cross- bo w' ; 
called “ bolting rooks.” A gun would 
not do, and an arrow w^ould mangle the 
little things too much. 

Bolton. The Bolton Ass. This crea- 
ture is said to have chewed tobacco and 
taken snuff. (7>r. Doran.) 

Bate me an ave^ quoth Bolton. Give 
me some advantage. Wliat you say 
mu.<it be qualitied, us it is too strong. 
Bay says that a collection of proverbs 
were once presented to the Virgin Queen, 
with the aHRuiunce that it combained all 
the proverbs in the language ; but the 
Queen rebuked the boaster w'itli the pro- 
verb, “ Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton,” 
a proverb omitted in the compilation. 
John Bolton wrixs one of the courtiers 
who used to play cards and dice w'itli 
Henry VIII., and flattered the king by 
asking him to allow him an ace or soin.) 
advantage in the game. 

Bolus. An apothecary. Apothecoi'ies 
are so called because they administer 
boluses. Similarly Mra. Suds is a washer- 
woman ; Boots is tlie shoeblack of an 
inn, etc. 

George Colman adopts the name for 
bis apothecary, who wrote his labels in 
rhyme, one of whicli was — 

“ When taken, 

To he well shaken’' ; 

hut the patient being shaken, instead of 
the mixture, died. 

Bomli. A shell filled with gunplowder. 
(Greek, bondm ; Latin, bomhus^ any 
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deep noise. Thus Festua says : “ B<m- 
^onu9 nan apium tantum, aut poeuli 
biPHentiSf sed otiam tonitt'ds,'* And 
Oatidlus applies it to the blast of a trum- 
pet, ** ejktoant corma bombia^** Iziv. 263.) 

Bomba- King Bwnba. A nickname 
given to Ferdinand II., King of Naples, 
m consequence of his cruel bombard- 
ment of Messina in 1848, [in which the 
slaughter and destruction of property 
was most wanton. 

Bomba II. was the nickname ^iven to 
his son Frands II. for bombarding Pa- 
lermo in 1860. He was also called 
BatnbaUm (little Bomba). 

Another meaning equally applicable is 
Vox et pr<Rter^ea nihil. Bomba being the 

auS causing them Suddenly to collapse. 
Liar^ break-promise, worthless. 

Bombast literally means the produce 
of the bombyx (Middle Latin bombax^ 
Greek bombux)^ and applied to cotton- 
wool used for padding. The head of the 
cotton plant was cafied ** bombast*’ or 
*<bombace” in the sixteenth century. 
Bombast was much used in the reign of 
Hennr VIIL for paxlding, and hence 'n- 
flateil language was so called. 

“ We lia\ e received your letters full of lo> e, . . . 

And lu our iimideii council rated tlieiii . . . 

As humbarSt and as linintr to the tune.” 

fihakeajiMre : Love's Labour's Lost, 3 . 

Bombastos Fnrlo'ao. One who 

talks big and uses long sesquipedalian 
words; tlie ideal of bombast. He is 
the hero qf a burlesque opera so called, 
by William Barnes Bnodes. (1790.) 

Bombantna. The family name of 
Aureolus Paracelsus (1493-1541). He 
is ^ said to have kept a small devil 
prisoner in the pommel of his sword. 

“ BombnBtuB kejit a devil's bird 
Shut In the puinniel of hie nword, 

That taught him all the cuiiuiiik nraiiks 
Of iiast and future invunieliankH.' 

S. Butler: Htultbras, iiart ii. .*t. 

Bon Gaultier Bnlladii. Parodies 
of modem poetry by W. E. Aytouu and 
Theodore Martin (Sir). 

Bon grd mal gr^. Willing or un- 
willing, willy nilly, nolens voleus. 

Bon Mot (French). A good or witty 
saying ; a pun ; a clevei' repartee. 

Bon Ton (French). Good manners, 
or manners accredited by good society. 

Bon Vlvant (French). A free liver ; 
one who indulges in the ** good things of 
the table.” 

Bona fldo. Without subterfuge or 
deception ; really and truly. Literally, 
in good faith (Latin). 


Bona-rolia. A courtesan (Italian) ; 
80 called from the smartness of their 
robes or dresses. 

“ We knew where the bona-rohan were.” 

Shakespeare: » Henrp IV., iii. s. 

Bondnoa = Boodicea. {Fleteker'a 
Tragedg, 1647.) 

Bono. Brcdin the bone, A part of one's 
nature. “ What’s Iwed in the bone will 
come out in the flesh.” A natural pro- 
I^nsity cannot be repressed, ykturain 
fftred expellaSf autem n&qm redibii, 

Bono in my Throat. 1 have a bone 
in my thi'oat. I cannot talk ; 1 cannot 
answer your question. 

I have a bone in my leg. An excuse 
given to children for not moving from 
one’s seat. Similarly, “ I have a bone 
in my arm,” and must be excused using 
it for the present. 

Bone of Contention. A disputed 
point ; a point not yet settled. The 
metaphor is taken mm the proverb 
about ‘*Two dogs flgbting for a bone,” 
etc. 

Bones. Deucalion, after the Deluge, 
was ordered to cost behind him the bones 
of his mother^ i.e, the stones of mother 
earth. Those thrown by Deucalion be- 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
I^Trhtt, became women. 

riiiiliir BUffgfMta that laa»,ti atone, is a pun on 
InoM, the peojile. Both words, In the genitive 
case singular, are alike laou. ( ulmUhice, Tx . (W. ) 

Bono to pick (A). A sop to Cer- 
berus. A lucrative appointment given 
to a troublesome emponent in order to 
silence him. Thus Chisholm Anstey was 
sent to Hoiig-Kong as a judge to keep 
him away from the House of Commons. 
Of 0001*86 the allusion is to throwing a 
bone to a dog barking at you. 

“Fii tboHednyH the usual plan to get rid of an 
oratnhi-al iiatriut in the House was to guehiiii 
* u bone to pick/ "—Auihrmp Collins. 

I have a bmir to pick with you. An 
unpleasant matter to settle witli you. At 
the marriage banquets of the Sicilian 
poor, the bride’s father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom a bone, 
saying^ ‘‘Pick this bone, for yon have 
taken in hand a much harder task.” 

Bone. {fSee Albadaba; Luz; Os 
Sacrum.) 

Bone {To). To filch, as, I lamed it. 
Shakespeare (2 Henry 77., act i. 3).Bays, 
“By these ten hones, my lord . . .” 
meaning his ten fingers ; and {Hamlet. 
iii. 2) calls the fingers “pickers ana 
stealers.” Putting the two toother, 
there can be no doubt that “ to bone ’’ 
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tb finger, that is, to pick and 


** Ton thoui^ht that I was tniripd deep 
Quite decont-like and rbary , 

But from ber grave in Mary-bone. 
They’ve come and iKined yciur Mary ' ” 

Hooil : Mofy'f Ghont. 


Bmie-grnbber {A). A person who 
grubs about dust-bins, gutters, etc., for 
refuse bones, which ho sells to bone- 
grinders, and other dealers in such stores. 


Bone-laoe. Lace woven on bobbins 
made of trotter-bones. 


Bonenduiker (A). A four-wheel 
cab ; also an old bicycle. 

“A goDfl Bwift iMinsnm is worth twioc ns uinrh 
ns K ' houp-siinker ’ any day."— Cin- 
taiff, Mnrcb, iHu3, ii. 47U. 

Boned. I boned him. Caught or 
seized liim. {See abm'e^ To Bone.) 

Bonofl. The man who rattles or plays 
the bones in nigger troupes. 

yb make no bonea abmU the matter^ i.e. 
no difiiculty, no scri^le. Bice are called 
‘•bones,” and. the French, le de 

(to mince the matter), is the opposite of 
our expression. To make no bones of a 
thing 18 not to flatter, or “make much 
of,” or humour the dice in order to show 
favour. 

ATaptcr’s bones. {See under Napieb.) 

Without more bones, Witliout further 
scruple or objection. {See abmet ” Make 
no bones f** etc.) 

Boneae (2 syl.). The inhabitants of 
Bo'ni, one of the Celebes. 

Bonfire. Igmsossium. T\\^.Athcuttum 
shows that the word means a fire made 
of hones; one quotation runs thus, ‘^In 
the worship of St. John, the people . . . 
made three manner of fii'es : one was of 
clean bones and no wood, and that is 
called a bonefire ; another of clean wood 
and no bones, and that is called a wood- 
fire . . . and the third is made of wood 
and bones, and is called ’St. Johi/s 
{Qiiatuor Sei'nwnes, 1499), Cer- 
tainly bone (Scotch, bane") is the more 
ancient way of spelling the first syllable 
of the word ; out some suggest that 
” bon-fire ” is really “ boou-fire.” 

“ In some iwrts of LinrnlDsliire . . . thoy make 
fires iu the pnfdlc streets . . . with bones of oxen, 
slieep. etc. . . . lieaiHMl together . . . lieuec came 
the origin of iMUfli es."— Aeutnd, l.Vi!!. 

V Whatever the origin of the word, it 
has lone oeen used to signify either a 
beacon me, or a boon fire, i.e. a fire ex- 
pressive of joy. W’e often find tlie word 
•pdt hane-nre,” where bane may mean 
” beoe ” or beacon. Welsh ban, lofty ; 
alUed to the Norwegian battn, a beacon 
or cresset. 


Boaliomle • Kindness, good nature ; 
free and easy manners ; cordial benevo- 
l^ce. (French.) 

I never knew a more prepossessing man. Bis 
bonhomie w'as Infectious.”-^. U. Burner; Little 
Joumeii, chap, a i. 


Bonhomme {U»)- A goody man; 
according to Br. Young’s Tine, “What 
is mere good nature, but a fool V ” The 
word, divided into two, is used in a good 
sense, as J'ifre un bon homme, Jacques 
Bonkomme means a peasant. 

Jacques Jionhomme (French). A peas- 
ant who ventures to interfere in politics. 
Hence, the peasants’ rebellion in 13o8 
was called I,a Jacquerie. The tonn 
means “ James Gooafellow ” ; we also 
often address the poor as “ Sfy. good 
fellow.” 


Bon'lfitoe. A sleek, good-tempered, 
jolly landlord. From Farquhoi-’s comedy 
of The Beaux'* Stratagem. 

“A regular British noniface."— TVie Jo/m Bii/f. 

St, Boniface. The apostle of Germany, 
an Anglo-Saxon whose original name 
was Winifrid or Winfriih, (680-7o0.) 

St. Boniface'* s etip. An oxtiu cup of 
wine (to the health of the Popi^. Pope 
Boniface, we are told in the Jabf'ietntiH 
JCneomittm, instituted au indulgence to 
those who drank his good heaitli after 
grace, or the health of the Pope of the 
time being. An excuse for an extra 
gloss. 

Bonne (French). A nursemaid, a 
nuraery governess. 


Bonne Bouohe (^4). A delicious 
morsel ; a tit-bit (tid-bit) . 

“ Now rn gh c you a ri*al boime-htmrhe. This iS 
a of the faiiioiiR comet ptirt of INIl."— aVj** 

Kpicure. 

Bonnet. A pretended player at a 
gaming-table, or bidder at an auction, 
to lure others to play ; so called because 
he blinds the eyes of his dupes, just ns 
if ho had struck their bounet over their 
eyes. 

" A man who sits at a gaming ta)>le,and api>ears 
to lip pla.\ itig against the table ; when a stranger 
npiH>ars the Uonnet generally wins."— Tlie Tnnw. 


Bonnot. 

Braid Bonnet. The old Scotch cap, 
made of milled woollen, without seam or 
lining. 

Gl^arrg Bonnet, The Highland bon- 
net, which rises to a point in front. . 

He has a green bonnet. Has failed iu 
trade. In Prance it used to he custom- 
ary, even in the seventeenth century, for 
buikrupts to wear a green bonnet (cloth 

^e has a bee in his bonnet, (d!MBBB.) 
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SoBBOt Local magnates of 

Scotlandf who wore the Braid Bonnet. 

EoBBSt-iitaoe. A gold coin of James 
y. of Scotland, the king*8 head on which 
wears a bonnet, 

Bcanot Rouge. The red cap 'of 
Liberty worn by the leaders of the 
French revolution. It is tlie emblem of 
Bed Bepubliconism. 

BobbIo Dmidee. John Graham, of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee (1650- 
1689). 

Bonnyolablier. A drink made of 
beer and bnttennilk. (Irish, babute, 
milk ; c/aba^ thick or thickened.) 

“With hreraiid hulterniilk.niini^ledtogethor, . . 

To drink surh . . . hoiiiiy-claiiiier,*' 

Ben JvuatM ; The New /itn, i. 3, 

Bono Johnny. John Bull is so 
called in the East Indies. 

Bontempo. Roger Honiemp^ (French). 
Tlie Forsoniticatioii of “Never say die.” 
The phrase is from Bvraiiger. 

“ Vnn* i^iivies. iiJoina dVnAie ; 

VoiiH riclicH, aceireux ; 

VouM, doiit le char le 
Apron im coin’s liciiroiix ; 

Vous, <iui iwdros! iioul-otro 
Des titres oclatniis, 

Eh ! gai ' prenes iiour niHitro 
Le gros Roger Buntenips.'* R/rc 

Ve poor, with envy goadnl ; 

Ye rich, for iriore wiKHmig ; 

Ye who tiy fortune loaded 
Find nil things going Mrong 
To who t>y some diensirr 
See all yuiir cables lup?.k 
Fnnn heiicefortli for jour lua^ter 
niiifl Roger Bontenii’S take. 

a. C. B. 

Bonus. A bounty over and above 
the interest of a shai’e in any company. 
(Latin, bonus qu^ntus, a good jirotit or 
bounty. The interest or fruit of money 
put out in an investment was by the 
Bomans called the qneeHuft.) 

Bonus llomims. {j!iee Ho31£B.) 

Bonzes (sing. Bon'z^. Indion prie.^tp. 
In China they are the priests of the 
Fohists ; their number is .')0,00(l. and 
they aix! represented as idle and dis- 
solute. In tJapnn tliey are tnen of rank 
and family. In Tonquin every ]iugoda 
has at leapt two bonze**, and some as 
many as fifty. 

Booby. A spiritless fool, x«ho siifTers 
himself to be imposed upon. In Eng- 
land, the Solan goose is called a booby or 
noddy. (Spanish, botm : German, bi/be.) 

A boohg util never make a bmik. The 
bird called the booby, that allows itself 
to be fleeced by other birds, will never 
'become a bird of prey itsolf . . 

U 


Booby (Ladg), A caricature on 
Bichardson's Fam'ela. A vulgar upstart, 
who tries to seduce Joseph Androws. 
(Fielding : Joseph Andreus,) 

Booby-trap {A) . A pitcher of water, 
book, or something else, balanced gin- 
gerly on the top of a door set ajar, so 
that when the l>boby or victim is enticed 
to pass through the door, the pit^er or 
book falU dn mm. 

Jtook (Ang. -Saxon, boc; 'Dam^^uke; 
•German, buchct a beech-tree). Beech- 
bark was employed for carving names 
on before the invention of printuig. 

“ Here »n wiy trunk's 8ur\ i \ iiig frame, 

Carved many a loiig-forKotten name. . . 

Am love's own altar, lionour me : 

SiNire, woodman. s)inre the l)eectien tree.” 

Camt>oell : Beech Tree's BetUiou. 

Book. The dearest eve^' sold. A 
Hazarin Bible at the Thorold sole, in 
1884, bought by Mr. Quaritch, book- 
seller, Piccadilly, London, for £3.900, 
111 1873 Lord Aidiburnluim gave £3,400 
for a copy. 

Book. The oldest in the world. That 
by Ptali-Hotep, the Egyptian, compiled 
in the reign of Assa, about b.c. 3366. 
Ihis MS. 18 preserved in the Bibliothe- 
que Natioualo iu Paris. It is written 
on papyrus iu hieratic characters, and is 
a compilation of moral, ^loliticalj and 
religious aphorisms. It strongly insists 
on reverenc-e to women, politenosB, and 
monotheism. Pbih-Hotcp was a prince 
of the blocd, and lived to the age of 110 
years. 

Book. Logistilla gsvo Astolpho, at 
parting, a book which would tell him 
anything he wonted to know, and save 
him from the power of enchantment. 
(Ariosto : Orlando Fnrioso^ book viii ) 

Beware of a man of one book. Never 
attempt to controvert the statement of 
any one iu his own special subieot. A 
shepherd who cannot read will know 
more about sheep than the wisest book- 
worm. Ibis caution is given by St. 
Thomas Aquibos. 

That dot'i* not smf mg booh. Does imt 
accord with mv airaugements. The 
reference is to betting- books, in vhich 
the bets are formally entered. 

To by^ng him to book. To moke him 
prove his words ; to call him to account. 
Make him show that what he says 
accords with what is written down m 
the indentures, the written agreement, 
or the liook wbich treats of the subject. 

'To book it. To take down an order ; 
to make a memoi’audum : to enter in a 
book. 

2o speak by the book. With minute 
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exactness. To speak literatim^ accord- 
inff to what is in the book. 

To ipeak lihe a hook. To speak with 
great preGudon and accuracy ; to be full 
of infonnation. 

2b ^ak without hook. Without au- 
thority; from memory only, without 
consulting or referring to the book. 

BoUy hook^ and candle, {See underBELL,) 

Book of Booka The Bible. 

Book of IdfB (The), In Bible lan- 
guage, is a register of the names of those 
who ore to inherit eternal life. (Phil, 
iv. 3 ; Rev. xx. 12.) 

Books. 

He is in my hooks^ or in my good books. 
The former is the older lorm : both 
mean to be in favour. The word book 
was at one time used more widely, a 
single sheet, or even a list being called a 
book. To be in my books is to bo on 
my list of friends. 

“ T WM BO much in bisTionkB, that at. liifl deccasG 
lie Ifift me liis lamp."— .l/f/Zinen. 

If you waut to keen iu her good liooke, don't 
call her ‘ the old lady.’’’— Diefcewa. 

He is in my black (or had) hooks. In 
disfavour. (^See BulCk Books.) 

On the books. On the list of a club, on 
the list of candidates, on the list of 
voters, etc. At Cambridge university 
they say ** on the boards.” 

ihtt of my books. Not in favour ; no 
longer in my list of friends. 

The battle of the books. The Boyle 
controversy {q.v.). {See Battle.) 

7b take one^s name off the hooks. To 
withdraw from a club. In the passive 
voice it means to be excluded, or no 
longer admissible to enjoy the benefits 
of the institution. 'fhe Cambridge 
university phrase is "to take my name 
off the boards,” etc. 

Book-keeper. One who borrows 
books, but does not return them. 

Bookskoepliig; The system of keep- 
ing the debtor and creditor accounts 
of merchants in books provided for the 
purpose, either by single or by double 
en^. 

Jraste^book, A book in which items 
are not posted under heads, but are left 
at random, as each transaction occurred. 

Day-book, A book in which are sot 
down the debits and credits which occur 
day by day. These are ultimately sorted 
mto the ledger. 

Ledger (Dutch, leggen^ to lay). The 
book which is laja up in, counting-houses, 
tho Icd^ the different items aro 


regularly sorted according to we system 
in nsa (Ledoeb-lineb.) 

By single entry. Book-kwpmg in 
which each debit or credit is entered 
only once into the ledger, either os a 
debit or credit item, under the cus- 
tomer’s or salcsroan's name. 

By double entry. By which each 
item is entered twice into the ledger, 
once on the debit and once on the credit 
side. 

Bookworm. One always poring over 
his books ; so called iu allusion to tho 
insect that eats holes in hooks, and lives 
both in and on its leaves. 

Boom. A sudden and great demand 
of a thing, with a correrooiiding rise in 
its price. The rush of a ship under 
press of sail. The word arises from the 
sound of booming or rushing water. 

“ Tho lionni was Btimething wonderful. Every- 
body binight. everybody gold."— Afarfc Twain: 
Life on the MuniHaippi, chap. .*>7. 

Boom-PafMBonger (A). A convict 
on board ship, who was chained to the 
boom when made to take his daily 
exercise. 

Boon Companion {A). A convivial 
companion. A bon virant is one fond 
of good living. "Who leads a good 
life is sure to live well." (French, botty 
good.) 

Boot. I will give you that to boot^ i.e, 
iu addition. Tlie Anglo-Saxon boot or 
hot means "compensation." (Gothic, 
bota^ profit.) 

*‘Ag anj’one gball he more powerful .... or 
higher lu detrree, ghali he ihn more deeply n ake 
boot, for Bin, and iwy for oa ory mibdecd. — Laira 
o/ Ki Hff Etheh fd. 

Boot-Joek. {See under Jack.) 

Boots. Seven - leagued bools. Tho 
boots worn hy the giaiit in the fairy tale; 
called The Seven^eagued Boots, These 
boots would stride over seven leagues ut 
a pace. 

I measure fre feet ten inches witlmut my 
boots. The allusion is to the chopine or 
high-heeled boot, worn at one time tr> 
increase the stature. Hamlet says of the 
lady actress, "You are nearer heaven 
than when 1 saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopine.” (li. 2.) 

Boots (an instrument of torture), 
They were mode of four pieces of narrow 
boaiu nailed together, of a competent 
length to fit the leg. The leg being 

S laced therein, wedges were inserted till 
[le sufferer confessed or faiuted. 

** All your ompirica could never do t bn like cure 
upon, tbfi BOiit ag tbe rac!)r iji Englaud ur youi* 
ScotcJ) uofutB.*'— The MalcenUnt, 
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he, youngest Indhop of the 

House of Lords, whose duty it is to read 
prayers; so called because he walks 
uto the house in a dead man’s ^oes or 
boots, i.e, he was not in ths house till 
some bishop thero diea, and left a 
vacancy. * - 

Boots. To ffo to bed in ?iis boots. 
To be veiy tipsy. 

Boots at aa Zim. A servant whose 
duty it is to clean the boots. The Boots 
of the HoUy-tree Inn^ a Christmas tale 
Charles Dickens (1855). 

Bootless Errand. An unprofitable 
or futile message. The Saxon hot means 
“ reparation ” — “overplus to profit” : as 
“ I will give you that to boot ” ; “ what 
boots it me ? ” (what does it profit me F). 

“ I Hcnt him 

Bootless home and wenther-lM*nU*n hack.*' 

Hhakenpeare : X Henry in. 1. 

Bootes {Bo~o'‘tee8\ or the ox-driver, 
a constellation. According to ancient 
mythology, Bootes invented the plough, 
to which he yoked two oxen, and at 
death, being taken to heaven with his 
plough and oxen, was made a constel- 
lation. Homer culls it “the wagoner.” 

" Wide o'nr the spacious regions of the u rib, 
That see Bootes ume his fanly wain." 

Thoimtvu: ir(?d 6 T, 834 >.*i. 

Booth. Husband of Amelia. {Ftdd^ 
ing : Amelia,) 

BCKisy. Partly intoxicated. (Russian, 
hnsm^ millet-beer ; Latin, huza, from hnoy 
to fill ; Welsh, bozi ; Old Dutch, bugzeu, 
to tipple; Co 2 )tic, bouzOf intoxicating 
drink.) 

‘■In Egypt thoro is a beer railed 'Bijozer.' 
whieh is intoxicating."— iforiiinp C'Aremr/r, Any. 
Z7th, lf02. 


Bor (in Norfolk) is a familiar term of 
address to a lad or young man; as, 
“Well, bor, I saw the morther you 
spoke of” — i.e. “Well, sir, I saw the 
lass. . . “Bor*’ is the Dutch bovi\ 
a farmer ; and “ mor ” the Dutch mort't 
a female. 


Boraohlo. A drunkard. Prom the 
Spanish borach*oe or borrach’o, a bottle 
made of pig^s skin, with the hair inside, 
dressed wim resin and pitch to keep the 
wine sweet. (Mindieu^ 

Borachio. A follower of Don John, 
in Much Ado Abmit A’olhing, wlio thus 
])lays upon his own iiamo ^ 

“ 1 will, likn >i true drunkard [ftorrtc/iirt], utter all 
to tliec."— Act ill. ri. 

Bor'olc or Al Borah (the lightning). 
The animiij brought by Oabiiei fo carry 


Mahomet to the seventh heaven. It had 
the face pf a man, but the cheeks of a 
horse; its eyes were like jacinths, but 
brilliant as the stars ; it bad the wings 
of an eagle, spoke with the voice of a 
man, ana gUttered all over with radiant 
light. This creature was received into 
Paradise. (See Andcalb, Camel.) 

Bord Balllpeiiiiy. A toll paid by 
the Saxons to the lord for the privilege 
of having a bord or bench at some fail* 
for the sale of articles. 

Borda'rll or Bordmen, A class of 
agriculturists superior to the Villa’ni, 
who paid their rent by supplying tho 
lord's board with eggs aiicl poultry. 
(Ihmesdag Book,) 

Border (The). Tho frontier of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which, from tlio 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, was 
the field of constant forays, and a most 
fertile source of ill blood "between North 
and South Britain. 

“ MttiTh, mai'cli, Bttrick and Toviotdnh* ; 

Why i.h<; dcil diniia ye march furwanl in 
order ? 

March, inareh, E^Uihile and Liddcsdalc— 

Ail tho Blue BouuelH iiru hound for tho 
border." 

Htr Walter iicoH: The MmutMvry. 

Border SUnBtroL Sir W alter Scott, 
because ho Ptmg of the border. (1771- 
1832.) 

Border States (The), The five 
“slave” states (Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri) "which 
lay next to the “free states” wore so 
colled ill the Civil War, 18CI-186.). _ 

Bordlanda. Lands kept by lords in 
Saxon times for the sunply of their own 
board or table. (Anglo-Saxon, bord^ a 
table.) 

Bordlode, Service paid for tlio land. 

Boro (A), A person who bestows 
his tediousnesB on you ; one who wearies 
you with bis prate, his company, or his 
solicitations. Verb beai\ bore^ bornry to 
endure. A bore i^ someone we bore with 
or endured. 

“ At this instant 
He boj-cp nio some trick." 

SItaliLBpeare: Ilcitry VJlI.yi 1 . 

Bore, A tidal wave. 

Tho most celebrated bores ore those 
of tho Brahmaputra, Ganges, Hooghly, 
Indus, and Tsiutang (in China). Boreas 
occur regnlurhj in the Bristol t^aniicl 
and Solway Piith ; occasmially (in high 
tides), • in the Clyde, Deo (Ckei^iro), 
Dornoch Prit|i, Ltuic, Sevoru, Trent 
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8®^ Wye. The bore of the Bay 
of Fondy ia caiued by the oollmon ofUiS 
tides. (IcelaiidiG bdra^ a wave or billow.) 

Bore (in pugilistic language) is one 
who beare or pressee on a man so as to 
force him to the ropes of the ring by his 
physical weight; figuratively, one who 
Le^ or presses on you by his pertin- 
acity. 

•* All iKtMirs nr* Uahle to rebulfg. with fclio c^v- 
tiiinty heaiuesuf being cougidci eil bures."— 

Aibei% 

BoroaL Northern. 

“In radiant Htroamn, 

Bright over Europe, burgiB the Bm eal moi n " 
'Jhummn; Autumn, m. 

Bor eas. The north wind. According 
to mythology, he was the son of Astrffiua, 
n Titan, and Eos, the morning, and lived 
in a cave of Mount Htemus, in Thrace, 
((ireek, fjorou, voracious; Boreas, tho 
north wind ; iiussian, ttorin^ storm.) 

“tVaHc, nido Htireiib ' blnBteriim railer.’’ 

(ifto. .1 SU Venn. 

“ Omrilii |i intiiH liaiirit. saxa \ orax." Liicmu 

Borgheso {lior-tfa'^zy). The Prineess 
lUmjhvse inillccl down a church con- 
tigiirms to ]i<*r palace, hocausc tho in- 
(tenso turned her sick and tho organ mado 
iior head uneasy. 

Bor'gla. {ike Ltjctiezia.) 

Bom. Xot horn yesterday. Not to 
be taken in ; worldly wise. 

Bom Days. In all my Itorn days. 
Ever since I was born. 

Bom In the Pnrple (a translation 
of porphyroyemtus). Tho infant of 
3-oyal parents in opposition to horn in 
/he ynftei\ or child of beggai's. Tliis 
luis nothing to do with tho jiurplo robes 
of royalty. It i-efei's to the chamber 
lined with poiphyry by one of the Byzan- 
tine empresses for lior uccoucliement, 
(See Nineteenth Century, March, 1894, 
p. 510.) 

Z«»o, the fourih wlfe'nf Lso VI., wave birJb t<i 
t.ht* f iii.im' Eiiipcii'or ronsUni ins riirplu rospnitus 
in rhf pun>ls rhaiiibpr of rbe uuiktIjiI imlacp"— 
Ant/rt//; Jfi story of the ItyzuuUue an ft (Jireh Eni- 
pnes, vol. 1. 

Bora wltb a SUver Spoon, or Boni 
n'itk a silver spoon in om V mouth. Born 
to good luck; born with hereditair 
wealth. The icference is to the usual 
gift of a silver spoon by the godfather or 
godmother of aohild. The lucky child 
docs not nwd to wait for the gift*, for it 
is born ^th it in its mouth or inherits it 
from iuiancy. 

Boronsb BngUab is where the 
youngest son inherits instead of the 


eldest. It is of Saxm origin, andisoo 
called to distinguish it from the Norman 
custom. 

“ The riigtom nf Borougb English abounds fn 
Kent, StiBBCx, Eurrey, the neighbourhood ctf 
liOndon, and Some set. In the Midlands ft is 
THi-e, anil north of the Hiunl)«r ... it doea n^t 
^eeni t.o nRcur.”— F. folloek: Maemillau's Magts- 
ziut. xhi. (ISS'J). 

Borowe. St. George to horowe, i.e. 
St. George being surety. (Danish, baryen, 
bail ; Swedish, a giving of bail.) 

Borr. Son of Ymer, and father of 
Odin, Yille, Ye, and Hertha or Earth. 
The Celtic priests claimed descent from 
this deity. {Celtic mythology.) , 

Borrow. A pledge. To Itorrow is to 
take something which we pledge our- 
selves to return. (Anglo-Saxon, 5ory, a 
loan or pledge ; verb borg-ian.) 

“ Ye may retain as liorrnws in.v tivo pricBts."— 
Scoti: it'aa/uM', cLmp. xxxiii. 

Borrowed days of Pebrnary (TAi?). 
12th, 13th and 14 th of February, said to 
be borrowed from January. If these 
days prove stormy, the ypai* will be 
favoured with good weather; hut if 
fine, tho year will be foul and unfavour- 
able. Those three days are called by 
the Scotch Faoilteuch, and hence the 
word J'noiltcach means execrable weathCr. 


Borrowed days of Karoli. The 

last three days of March are said to be 
“ l)oiTO>ved from April.^^ 


;niircii hiuii i.. 

I aee a buggB [lioggetH, sheepl upon a hill ; 

And if yoiril lund me dayoB 3 

I’ll tlnil a way to iriaho t beni deeTdiel. 

The fli’Ht o' tliein wun wind and weet, 

The Bcrond o' them wn* Buaw and fijeet, 

The till I'd o’ tboiii wiia Biv a freexe 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trueB. 

W hen i he 8 da> s were mat and irane 

The .8 Hilly lioggHCHinoliiipliug[liiiip:nff] liame.’’ 


Bortell. Tito bull, in tho tale of 
Reynard the Fo.\\ {Ileitmch ron Aik-- 
man.) 


BoB[ei] in linguiu He is bribed to 
silence; he has a coin (marked with a 
bull's head) on his to^ue. Adaludus, 
in Statutis AbbutitB Vorbeiensis (bk. i. 
c. 8), seoins to refer to the bosses vs coin. 

Bores ei reliqntnn prntmam habeat . . . 
unde et ipse et amms familia ejusrwere 
possit" {i.e. plenty of gold and silver. . .). 
Plautus, however, distinctly says {Fersa^ 
ii. .% 16), Botes bini hie sunt in cru- 
mfna ” (Two bulls in a purse.) Tim 
Greeks had the phrase, fiovs tm yXtarTus. 
Servius tells us that even the limans 
had a coin with a bull stamped on it. 
(See F(iny. 18, 3.) Presuming that there 
was no such coin, there cannot be a 
doubt that the word Bos was used as 
the equivalent of tho price of an ox 
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A Persian word meaning mn- 
tenae. It was popularised in 18*24 by 
James Morier in his jidi'entures of 
Baha of J^han, a Persian 
romance. (Turkish, hash lakerdi, silly 
talk.) 

*' I al-waye like to read old Darwin's thA 

Plants; Itosb as It is in a scientific p^dut of view.’* 
’^KkigiOetf ; Two Years Ago (cbap. x.). 

Boato. On the Torge of drunken- 
ness. Uniyersity slang, from bosko^ to 
pasture, to feed. Everyone will remem- 
W how ^r John Falstatt' made sack his 
meat and drink. 


Boaom Friend (A). A ver 3 r dear 
friend. Nathan says, It lay in his 
besom, and was unto him os a daughter.*’ 
(2 Sam. xii. 3.) Bosom friend, amie da 
emir, St. John is* represented in the 
New Testament as the ** bosom friend ” 
of Jesus. 

Boeom Sermons. Written sermons, 
not extemporary ones or fi*oin notes. 
Does it not mean committed to memory 
or leamt by heart P 

"The preacliitiK from ‘ lioaoin sermon^/ or from 
writing. Iieing cotisidorcda lifoless luiictioo before 
the ReTormation."— : Jlf/oniaUiou iu Kmj- 
landt V. 170. 

Boepboms=Ox fonl. Tlie Tlimcian 
Bomhorus, or Bosporus, unites the Sea 
of Mannr>ra with the Euxine (2 syl.) or 
Black Sea. According to Greek fnble, 
Zeus (Jupiter) greatly loved lo. and 
changed her into a white cow or heifer 
from fear of Hera or Juno ; to tlee 
from whom she swam across tlic strait, 
which was tlieuce called bos poros, 
the passage of the cow. Hera dis- 
covei^ the trick, and sent a gadfly to 
torment lo, who was made to wander, 
in a state of phrenzy, from land to land. 
The wanderings of lo were a favourite 
subject of story with the aucieuts. 
Ultimately, the persecuted Argive nrin- i 
cess found rest on the bunks ot the 
,Nile. 

Diongsins of UaltearHaMiis ami Valeiins Floccns 
give this account, bui Acnirion mis it was n ship, 
with tlie prow of an ox, sent by some Tbraoians 
through the straits, that ga\c u.aine to thisiMis- 
mge. 


Bom, a master, is the Dutch baoa, 
head of tlie household. Hence the 
great man, chief, a masher, a swell. 

" Mr. Htead calls Mr, O'Conuur ilio ' Boss of the 
House,' " 


Bomiuii. One of the two chief 
deities of the nemes on the Gold Coast, 
the other being Demonio. Bossum, the 
principle of gw>d, is said to be white ; 
and Demonio, the principle of evil, black. 
{^Afncan mythology,) 


Bootal *or BorstaU, A narrow road- 
way up the steep ascent of hills or downs. 
(Anglo-Saxon biorhy a hill; stigdi-y a‘ 
rising path ; our stile.) 

Bot anonuuu^. Divination by leaves. 
Words were written on leaves which 
were exposed to the wind. The leaves 
left contained the resiionse. (iSrr B otany.) 

Bot’any means a treatise on fodder 
(Greek, bot^ane^ fodder, from boskriv, to 
reed). The science of plants would be 
“phytorogy,” from phy ton-logos (plant - 
treatise). 

Botoh. A pfitcb. Botch and patch 
are the same word ; the older form was 
iHtdge^ whence boggle* (Italian pezzo^ pro- 
nounced patzo.) 

Bother, i.r. pother (Hibernian). Hol- 
liwell gives us hlothevy which he says 
means to chatter idly 

“ ‘ Sir,’ rrioH the umpire, ‘ erase .voiir poihrr, 
The nvsiMirr’s iieiih 'r i>iie nor I'miicr.* " 

jJoild : Hie ChnmvlMiu. 

V The Irisli bodh ar ( bna\dhi%% trouble) , 
or its cognate verb, to deafen, seems to 
be the original word. 

Bothie System. The Scotch system 
of building, like a barrack, all the out- 
liouscs of a farmstead, as tho byrtts, 
stables, barns, etc. The fann men- 
servants live here. (Gaelic, bothag^ a 
cot or hut, our booth,) 

“Tlir bofliie Kysrciii piwnih, morr or irin. in 
fill* ritmeruiind mirili-oaiiUM’ii dhirirts.*’ — /. lU'mi, 

n.n. 

Botley Assizes. The joke i.s to a^k 

a Botley man, “ When the assizes are 
coining "on P ” and an innuendo is su})- 
posed to be implied to the tradition that 
the men of Botley once hanged a man 
because he could "not drink so deep as 
liis neighbours. 

Bottes. A prnpos de bottes. By tho 
by, thus : Mais, Mons.^ d propos dc bottes^ 
comment sc portc madamc votre mere f 

"That venerable iKM'sonngr |lhr ('liahlsmii 
Charon] not only giiXM Izdiibar InstrucfioiiH how 
to regain Ins hnilMi, but tells liiiii, soriirwtiar. 
avroitns tics hottrn . . . Hu* long Btor.\ of hiB per- 
liUiouM ail\euture.”-iVf9ti'terfitA Veutnrg, .lime, 
wil. 

Bottle. Looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hap. Looking for a veiy small 
article amidst a mass of other things. 
Bottle is a diminutive of the French 
bottc^ a bundle; us botte dc foifij a bundle 
of hay. 

Hang me f» a bottle. {See Cat.) 

Bottle-ohart. A chart of ocean sur- 
face currents to show the track of sealed 
bottles thrown from ships into the sea.' 
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BotUe^iolAer/ One whojgiveB moral 
bat not mateml su^rt. Hie allusion 
is to boxinff or prize-nghtinff, where each 
combatant nos a hottle-hol£r to wipe off 
blood, refresh with water, and do other 
services to encourage his man to perse- 
vere and win. 

“Lord Palmerston considered himself the bottle- 
holder of oppressed States. . . . He was the stead- 
fitst partisan of const! tutiuual liberty in every 
port of the world,”— 7 'Ae Tmea, 

Bottle-Imps. The Hebrew word for 
familiar spirits is uboth^ leather bottles, 
to indicate that the mamciaxis were wont 
to imprison in bottles those spirits which 
their spells had subdued. 

Bottle-wasber {Head) . Chief agent ; 
the principal man employed by another; 
a factotum. Head waiter "or butler 
{bott viler). 

Bottled Boer is said to have lieen 
discovered by Dean Nowell as a most ex- 
cellent beverage. The Dean was very 
fond of fisliing, and took a bottle of 
beer witli him in liis excursions. One 
day, being disturbed, he buried his bottle 
under the glass, and when he disinterred 
it some ten days fifterwards, found it 
so greatly improved that ho ever after 
drank bottled neer. 

Bottlod Moonaliine. Social and 
lienevolent schemes, such as Utopia, 
('Coleridge’s Paiitisocrac^, the dreams of 
Owen, Fourier, St. Simon, the New 
Republic, and so on. 

”U(Ml\vin! Hniislitt ! Coleridge' Whm* now 
urc tbcir 'n<i\el iihiloHo]ibici} and HyBienifi*? 
HoMJod innoimbiiic, wliirh does not fiii]iro\c by 
; Obiter Dirta, i». HhkIwTi). 

Bottom. 

yi xhip^s bottom is that part which is 
used for freight or stowage. 

(ioods imported in Mritinh but tonus are 
those which come in our own vessels. 

Itoftdo imported in foreign bottoms are 
tho.se which come in foreign slii])B. 

A fnH bottom is w'here the lower lialf 
of tbe hull is so disposed ns to allow 
large stowage. 

A sharp bottom is >vhon a ship is capa- 
ble of speed. 

A t bottom. Radically, fundamenhilly ; 
as. the young prodigal lived a riotous 
life, hut was good at bottom, or below 
the surface. 

At the bottom. At the base or root. 

Pride la at the bottom of all great mistakes.’* 
— RksMu ; True and BoavHful, p. 420. 

From the bottom ^ my heart. With- 
out reservation. {Imo coi'de,) 

” If one of the parties . . . bo content to forgive 
from the Imttoiii of his heart all that the other 
iK-.h trespassed against him.’'— Onumoit Prayer 


He was at the ItotUnn of it. He really’ 
instigated it, pr prompted it. 

Neon' renture all tn one bottom — i,e, 
one ship. **Do not put all your eggs 
into one basket.” 

“ My ventures are not in one bottom trusted.”— 
Shaheapeare: Merehant of Venice, 1. 1. 

To have no bottom. To he unfathom- 
able. 

To get to the bottom of the matter. To 
ascertain the entire truth; to bolt a 
matter to its bran. 

To stand on one*s own bottom. To be 
independent. ” Every tub must stand 
^ou ite own bottom.” 

To touch bottom. To reach the lowest 
depth. 

A horse of good bottom means of good 
stamina, good foundation. 

Bottom (iV7<*/f), the weaver. A man 
who fancies ho can do everything, and 
do it better than anyone else. Siake- 
spenre has drawn him as profoundly 
ignorant, brawny, mock heroic, and with 
on overflow of sclf-couceit. He is iii 
one part of Midsummer NighVs Dream 
represented with an ass’s head, and 
Titania, queen of the fairies, under ii 
spell, caresses him as an Ado^nis. 

V The name is very appropriate, as 
the word bottom means a ball of thread 
used in weaving, etc. Thus in Clark’s 
Heraldry we read, ” The coat of Bad- 
land is argent^ three bottoms in fess 
yules^ the thi'ead or.” 

‘‘Wben (loblHiiiiMi, jcalouH of the ntrcntloii 
w'hirli n ilaiiriuK inonkoy atfraviod, hbuI, ‘ 1 niii 
(to Ibat,’ be viiB but plii.\iiig Jioitoiii."-'7/. 
Whitr, 

Bottomless. Tlie bottomless pit. An 
allusion to Williiini Pitt, who was re- 
markably thill. 

Botty. (Vuiceited. The frog that 
tried to look as big as an ox was a 
” liotty ” frog {Xorfolk ). A similar word 
is ” swell,” tliough not identical in mean- 
ing. “Bumpkin” and “bumptious” 
are of similar construction. (Welsh, bot^ 
around body, our bottle ; both^ the bos.s 
of a shield ; bothely a rotundity.) 


Bonoan. Domier tm boncan. To 
give a dance. Boucan or Bocan was a 
musician and dancing master in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He 
was alive in 1645. 


“ Ttailuiut 8c dit cstre Mcrciirc. • 

Kt rorgnelllenx Colin nous jure 
Uu’il eat nuBBi bien Apollon 
uue Boc(»n eic Ixm vlolon.” 

de SL Amant (IfiSlX 

'* Lei muBicienB qui Joaent au bailee du nil aont 
•'*•—1^16* de Bocan.’ "—Histoira Camique do 


appeMB*diBclpl 
iroNcton (lessj 
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Bondars or Boudons, A tribe of 
giauts and evil genii, the guard of Shiva. 
{Indian mythology,) 

Boudoir, properlv speaking, is the 
room to whicn a lady retires when she 
is in the sulks. (French, bonder^ to pout 
or sulk.) 

The first boudoirs were tliose of the 
mistresses of Louis XV. {See Bower.) 

Bouea do St, Amand {Leg), The 
mud baths of St. Amaud (that is, St. 
Amand - les - Eaux, near Valencieimes, 
famous for its mineral waters). Tliese 
mud-baths are a ^^sorte de limun fjiti se 
fronre prh deg eanx mineraleg,'' By a 
figure of speech, one says, by way of 
reproof, to au insolent, foul-mouthed 
fellow, “I see you have been to the 
mud-baths of St. Amand.*’ 

Bought and Sold, or Bought^ sofd^ 
and done for, Kuined, done for, out- 
witted. 

Jockv of N’nrfollr, he iKit too bold, 

For Uitroii, thy master, is boiifflit and anbl 

tihakesiteure : Hichanl ///., act v. .*1. 

“ Tt would make a man mad na a Imrk to be ao 
bouifht and Bold."— f’oMicflfif/ of Jin-ors, in. I. 

Dougio. A wax candle ; so called 
from Bougiah, in Algeria, whence the 
wax WHS imported. A medical in^^ru- 
ment used for dilating strictures or re- 
moving obstnictions. 

Boule or Bonlv^ivorh (not Buhl). A 
kind of marquetry ; so called from Audru 
Charles Boule, a cabinetmaker, to wliom 
Louis XIV. gave apartments in the 
Louvre. (1642-1732.) 

Bourjanus* An idol worshipped at 
Nantes, in ancient Au inscription 

was found to this god in 1592. {Cdtw 
mythology,) 

Bounoor. ThaVg a hounver, A groas 
oxiiggeratiou, a braggnrt’s lie. (I)uteli, 
huHZy verl) honzvu^ to bounce or thuiiqt. 
A bmme’ing lie is a thuwplug lie, and a 
bouncer is n thumper.) 

“Ho BiH'-iika plain cannon, fire, and ^inokc, and 
bounce.' —/SftfjfcPHyjmre; A'twy John, ii. i'. 

Bounty. Queen Anne's liounig. Tlie 
produce of the first-fruits and tenths 
due to the Crown, made over by Queen 
Anno to a corporation estohlishcd in the 
3 ’ear 1704, for the purpose of augmentiug 
church livings under £50 a year. 

Bouquet. French for nosegay. 

“ Mr. Disi’nell was Jible to maken Ilnanoial state- 
ineiif. burst inr.oa boivaiet of nower^/’—McCaiVijf; 
Our Own T.meh, vol. in. ebap. xxx. p. 11. 

The bonquet of tcincy also called its 
nosegay, is its aro'ma. 

Bourhon. So named from the castle 
and seignioiy of Bourbon, in the old 


province of Bourbonnais. The Bourbon 
family is a branch of the Cap'et stock, 
through the brother of Philippe lo Bel. 

Bourgeois (French), our burgess. 
The class between the gentleman ** 
and the peasantry. It includes all mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and what we call 
the “ middle class.” 


Bourgeoisie (French). The mor- 
cliants, manufacturers, and master- 
tradesmen considered as a class. Ci/o- 
yen is a freeman, a citizen of the State ; 
bourgeois^ an individual of the Bour- 
geoisie (doss. Moliere has a comedy 
entitled Le Bourgeoig Gentilhommc, 

“Tlic coinmoiiH of England, ttic Tierd-Bt-ar of 
Fraiu'c, tbo Imnrganialc of Mjh ContliiPiit gener- ' 
ally, aic the dctueiidanrn of tlna oIahh [nrtiBnriB] 
gencmlly." — VoUtical Eemomy iPreliin. 
P. l*-'). 


Bouse. {See Boozt.) 

Bonetrap'a. Napoleon III. The 
-woid is compouuded of the first syllables 
i/of/-logne, i^Yrtf-sbourg, iV-ris, and al- 
ludes to his escaparles ni 1836 and 1840. 

Bouetropb'edon. A method of 
writing or printing, alternately from 
right to left and left to right, like the 
path of oxen in ploughing. (Greek, 
mng-gtrephoy ox-tuniing.) 

Boute-rlmoe ^rhymed-endingg], A 
person writfisa line and gives the mat word 
to another person, who writes a second 
to rhyme with it, and so on. Dean 
Swift employs the term for a poem, each 
stanza of which temiiiiates with the same 
word. He has given a poem of nine 
veraes, each of which ends with Domi- 
tilla, to which, of coui-se, he finds nine 
rhymes, (French.) 

Bovey CoaL A lignite foiuid at 
Bovey Tracy, in Devonshire. 


Bow (to rhyme with fo^v), (Anglo- 
Saxon, bog a ; verb, hogan or Imgan^ to 
arch.) 

liraw not your bote till your arrow is 
fired. Have eveiything ready before 
you begin. 

He hag a f among bow vp at the cob tie. 
Said of a braggart or pretender. 

He hag tiro stringg to hig bow. Two 
means of accomplishing his object: if 
one fails, he can try the other. The 
allusion is to the custom of tlie British 
bowmen carrying a reserve string in case 
of accident. 

To draw a bofv at a venture. To attack 
with a random remark ; to moke a ran- 
dom remark which may hit the truth. 


“A certHin man drew a bow, at a venture and 
•mote itie King of Israel.”—! Kings »li. Si. 
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To draw the long bow. To exnsgerate. 
The kvDg^bpw was the famous ICDglisli 
WMpcm till mnpowder was introduced, 
and it is said that a good oi'cher could 
hit between the ^fingers of a man's hand 
at a considerable distance, and could 
propel his arrow a mile. The tales told 
about long-bow adventures are so won- 
derful that they fully justify the phrase 
given above. 

To imHtnng the Hw will not heal the 
wound (Italian). Renti of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, on the death of his wife, IsaMau 
of Lorraine, adopted the emblem of a 
bow with the stiiug broken, and with 
the words given above for the motto, by 
which he meant, “ Lamenbition for the 
loss of his wife was but poor satisfac- 
tion.” 

Bow (to rhyme with now). The fore- 
end of a iKiat or ship. (Banish and 
Norwegian, hong or hoi\ a shoulder ; Ice- 
landic, boar.) 

On the how. Within a range of 45^ on 
one side or the other of the prow. 

Bow Bella. Jiorn within eomul of 
Bow belle. A true cockney. St. Mary- 
le-Bow has long had one of the most 
celebrated bell-peals in London. John 
Bun, mercer, gave in 1472 two tene- 
ments to maintain the ringing of Bow 
bell every night at nine o'clock, to direct 
travellers on the road to town ; and in 
1520 William Cophxnd gave a bigger hell 
for the puq) 08 c of *' soumliiig a retreat 
from work.” Ilr»w church is nearly the 
centre of the City. (This bow rhymes 
with flow.) 

Bow-oatoher (A). A corruption of 
** Beau Catcher,” a love-curl, tenned by 
the French an aerroche co m'. A love- 
curl worn by a iiiaii is a Bell-rope, i.c. 
a rope to pull tlie belles with. 

Bow-liaad. The left hand ; the hand 
which holds the bow. (This bow rhymes 
with^ow.) 

To be too much of the how-hand. To 
fail in a design ; not be sudioioiitly dex- 
terous. 


Bow-Street Bunnora. Bctectivcs 
who scoured the country tn find criiii- 
iuals, before the intrudiutiou of the 
police force. Bow Street, near ('ovent 
Gaixlen, London, is whei-e the jn'incipnl 
police-court stands. (This bow rhymes 
with^oM.) 


Bow-window In Front {A) A big 

oorporatinn. 

**He wua a very large man, . . . with whnf is 
temwtla i‘tin8l(lenuilu lutw-wlnilow iu frttm,"— 
tti/it Shnryat : J'wr Jack, i. 


Bow-wow Word. A word in imi^ 
tiou of the sound made, as hiss, cackle, 
murmur, cuckoo, whip-T)OOi*-will, etc. 
(Max Muller.) 

Bowden. JVbt every man can he vicar 
of Bowden. Not everyone can occupy 
the first place. Bowden is one of the best 
livings in Chesliire. {Cheshire pi'ovcrb.) 

Bowdleiise {To). To expurgate a 
book in editing it. Thomas Bowdler, 
iu 1818, gave to the world an ex- 
purgated edition of Shakespeare's works. 
We have also Bowdlerite, Bowdlerist, 
Bowdleriser, Bowdlerism, Bowdlerisa- 
tion, etc. {tSce GrBANOEiiiSE.) 

Bowels of Mercy. Compassion, 
sympathy. The attections were at one 
time supposed to he the outcome of 
certain secretiouR or organs, as the bile, 
the kidneys, the heart, the head, the 
liver, the bowels, the spleen, and so on. 
Hence such words and phrases as melau^ 
vholy (black bile) ; the Psalmist says 
that his reins, or kidneys, instructed him 
(Psa. X. 7), meaning his inward convic- 
tion ; tlie head is the seat of under- 
standing: the heart of afTcction and 
memory (hence “ leamiugby heart”), tlie 
bowels of mercy, the spleen of passion or 
anger, etc. 

11 is bowels yearned over him {npmt or 
towards him).' He felt a secret affection 
for him. 

iiiado li.TstP, fur liN 1)mv('l^ tlid \(>nrn 
niNin liirt l)it>Llipr.’’ (rpii, vliii. ; see tt,le ‘0 1 Kiuks 
III. 'M. 

Bower. A huly’s private room. 
(Anglo-Suxoii bnr, *n. ohanilicr.) (To 
rhyme with Jiowvr,) {Sec Boudoie.) 

“By a iMU’k. Htuircii.'tp ulu' to Jir»r own 

hower."— Diet Ilnrte: Thaulfal Itiossoms, imit ii. 

Bower Anchor. An anchor curried 
at the bow of a ship. There are two • 
one called tl»e best bower, and the other 
the small bower. (To rhyme with,/f«« c»'. ) 

“SUirMivird lip'iig Hip Iippt Imwpr. and nort lUo 
•nnnll howpr." -Hiuuth : Suihir's Word-himk. 

Bower-woman (A). A lady's maid 
and companion. The attend.') uts were 
admitted to considernhle froeilom of 
speech, and were trented with familiarity 
and kindness. (“Bower” to rhyme 
withy/oMCi'.) 

“‘TIuh 11 aidpii.’ replied K^etl^p.‘i'» inv Imwer- 
woiimn, mill aciiiimnied with inv iiioiU iiiwiird 
ihiiiiuiilti. I lipHepph .Mill to iteriiiil her prewiiee 
ritiMimiiifprenre.'*'- ,S<j- \V. Smtt : The, htinshed, 
i-liap \i. 

Bower of Bliss, in Wandering 
Island, the enchanted residence of Acra*- 
sia, destroyed by Sir Guyon. {Spenser : 
Faerie Qtteene, book ii.) (“Bower” to 
rhyme with Jlowei'.) 
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B«wl« gmitl. A lcnu(, atoat knife, 
earned by hunters in the Western States 
of America. So called from Colonel James 
Bowie, one of the most daring characters 
of the States. Bom in Logan, co. Ken- 
tucky. A bowie knife has a horn handle, 
and the curved blade is 15 in. long, and 
1^ wide at the hilt. (** Bowie ” to rhyme 
with showy.) 

Bowings. W e uncover th e head when 
we wish to salute anyone with respect ; 
but the Jews, Turks, Siamese, etc., un- 
cover their feet. The reason is this: 
With us the chief act of iiivcstituro is 
crowning or placing a cap on the hea<l ; 
but in the East it is putting on the slip- 
pel’s. To take off our symbol of honour 
IS to confess we arc but ** the humble 
servant” of the person whom wo thus 
salute. (“ Bow’ing ” to rhyme with 
pioitghwg ov plowing.) 

Bowled. He was howled out, A 
term in cricket. (Pronounce Md.) 

Bowling. Tom Bowling. The type 
of a model sailor in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random. (To rhyme with rolling.) 

V The Tom Bowling refeired to in 
Bibdin’s famous sea-song ivas Cap^iin 
Thomas Dilxlin, brother of Charles 
Dibdin, who wrote the song, and father 
of Dr. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac. 

“ Hen* H Blieer liulk lies juxir Tcmi ftowHnfr, 

TU(' ilurliiitf <if Hit' crew.” IhbdiiK 

Bowlo. They who plug howls must 
expect to meet with rubbers^ Those who 
touch pitch must expect to defile tlieir 
fingers. Those w’ho enter upon affairs 
of chance, adventure, or dangerous 
hazard mast make up tlieir iniud.s to 
encounter crosses, losfses, or difficulties. 
Those who play with edged instruments 
must expect to get cut. Soldiers in 
battle must Jook out fur wounds, gam- 
blers for losses, libertines for disc.'i.bc.s. 

? “Bowls” to rhyme with rolls. 

Bowse. {See Bbowse.) 

Bowyar God. Tho same ns the 
“ archer god,” meaning Cupid. (“ Bow- 
er ” to rhyiiio ivith grown'.) 

Box. Vre got into the wrong ho.r. I 
a.in out of jriy clement. Lonl Lyttelton 
used to Siiy he ought to have l»een 
brought up to some business : that when- 
ever he went to Viiuxhall and heanl the 
mirth of his neighbours, he used to 
fancy pleasure was in every box but his 
own. Wherever he went for happiness, 
he somehow always got into the w'rong 
box. (See Ohbibticas Box. ) 


Box and Cox. The two chief char- 
acters in John M. Mortoirs farce, usually 
called Box and Cox. 

Box the CcimpaM. Repeat in order 
the 32 points. (Spanish, boxm\ to sail 
mund.) 

Box Days* Two days in spring and 
autumn, and one at Christmas, during 
vacation, in which pleadings may be 
filed. This custom was established in 
1G9(), for the purpose of expediting busi- 
ness. Each judge has a private box 
with a slit, into which informations may 
be placed on box days, and the judge, 
who alone has tho key, examines the 
papers in private. 

Box Harry (7h), among commercial 
travellers, is to shirk tlie tahle d'hote and 
take soinbtliing substantial for tea, in 
order to save expense. HalliwelJ says, 
“to take care after having been ex- 
travagant.” To box a tree is to cut 
the Lark to procure the sap, and 
these travcllei’s dniiii the landlord by 
having a cheap tea instead of an expen- 
sive dinner. To “ box the fox ” is to 
rob on orchard. 

Bcxlng-Day. {See CBBiaTMAE Box.) 

.Boy in sailor language lias no refer- 
ence to ag(5, but only to experumce in 
seamanship. A bf»y may l»o fifty or any 
other age. A crew is divided into abb* 
seamen, ordinary seamen, ar;d boys or 
greenlionis. A “boy” is not required 
to know anything uliout the practical 
w'orkiug of tlie vessel, but an “able 
seamtiu ” must know all his duties and 
be able to perform them. 

’* A iHi,\ iloL'H lUit hIiiii to know aiiyMiin^.” 

Boy Bachelor. William W'^tton, 
D.D., \v;as admitted at St. Catherine’s 
Hall before ho was ten, and took his B. A. 
when he was twelve and u half. (lOOG- 
1720.) 

Boy Bishop. St. Nicholas. From 
his cradle he is said to have manifested 
marvellous indi^-ations of piety, and was 
therefore selerted for the jiatron .saint of 
boys. ( Foil rth coni iiry . ) 

iiog lUshop. The eiistom of choosing 
a iKiy fnan the cathedral <*hoir, etc., on 
St. Nicholas Day (DeceinlMjr Gtb), as .'i- 
mock bishop, is very ancient. 'J'he boy 
possessed episcopal honour for thn*o 
weeks, nnd the rest of tho choir w’en* Jiis 
preliendaries. If ho died during the time 
of his prelacy, he was buried in pontifica l- 
ibvs. Probably the reference is to Jesus 
Christ sitting in the Temple among the 
doctors while He was a boy. Tlie 
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ouatom was abolished iu the reieii of 
Henry Vm. 

Boy iu huUms (A). (Sec Buttons.) 

Boyoott (7b). ' To hoycoit a per»on is 
to refuse to deal with him, to take any 
notice of him, or even to sell to him. 
The term arose in 1881, when Captain 
Boycott, an Irish lundloixl, was thus 
ostracised by the Irisli agrarian insur- 
gents. The* custom of ostracisiug is of 
very old standing. St. Paul exhorts 
Christians to “boycott'* idolaters (2 
Cor. vi. 17); and the Jews “boy- 
cotted ” tlie Samaritans. The Preach 
}>hraB<is, I)mnncr tuw boutiqve and J)am- 
ner iine nffe, convey the siiiue idea; and 
the Catholic Church anathematises and 
interdicts freely. 

“ One mini :is to tlie wsr in wiiu-h h niHii slKnitd 
lie iKordttfMi, WluMiaiiy iiian lmn taken h 
rruiii whioli n tenant lias liccn e\ lettHl, <ir im a 
Kralihor, l«*n‘\ erynrip in tlie iKinuli turn liis iMwk 
I in liiiii ; liiiie no niiiiinuiiicaihin with liiin ; hiixe 
ini ilealini^s witli'iiini. Ymi need iieierMi) an 
unkind word to Inin , hut never say aiothiinc at 
nil to hull. If yon iniint iiieer. hini in fair, walk 
Hway frohi him Klleiitly. Do him no \ lolence, hut 
ha-vo no iIiiiIiiikh with Inin. lA't ever) iiihiih 
floor he elosed amiiimt him ; and make Jiiiii fe«‘l 
tiiiiiaeif a Htniin^er anil a eiistHWH<i m hiK ow'ii 
iieiKhIxiurhonfl.''— .A Dtlloii, M.P. (Spetrli to the 
Lftmt Lmow‘, Feh.lti, lwn. 

Boyle Controversy. A book-battle 
between the Hon. Charles Boyle, third 
Earl of Orrery, and the famous* Bentley, 
respectiuff the JiyhUcst of T/ial^ans. 
CJharlea Hoyle edited the Byictlcn of 
Thalanc in 109'). Two years later 
Bentley published his celebrated 
m'taUun, to prove that the epistles were 
not written till the second century after 
I’hrist instead of six centuries before 
Hint epoch. Til 1099 lie published an- 
other re ioiiider, Mild iitt<‘rly annihilated 
the Boyleists. 

Boyle’s Law, “The volume of a 
gas is iiiv<'r.sp|y as the pressure.” If we 
double the jiressiire on a gas, its volume 
is reduced to one-hnlf ; if we ipiadruple 
tlie pressure, it will bo reduced to one- 
fourth ; and .so on ; so (Milled from the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. (1627-1091.) 

Boylo Lootures, Eight sermons a 
vear iu defence of Christianity, founded 
by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

Boz. Charles Dickens (1812-1870). 

“ II'’/, my slgimluro in Ihp Mormnff Chrmiirl^," 
Ilf icIlH IIS, “ WHS file nh'kiiiiiiic fif a |vi child^a 
ynuntr.'r hrnlher, whom I had duhhefl Musi’s, m 
huiKUir of tht‘ Vicnr of Wtikejleld, which, heiiitf 
liruiimniced liozet, got sliortein’d into 

“ Who the dickens * Bo/.' could lie 
f'ux/.led man} a learned elf ; 

■ Uiit time rei ealed the iin stery, 

For * Boz ' apiieared as Dickens' self." 

Epiffram in the Cart/nuian. - 


Bony. James Boswell, ^e biQ- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson (1740-1795), 

BralMUi9oiiiie. A Belgian patriotic 
song, composed in the revolution of 1830, 
and so named from Brabant, of which 
Brussels is the chief city. 

BralMiB9onB. Troops of adventurers 
and bandits, who made war a trade 
and lent themselves for money to any- 
one who w'ould pay them; so called 
from Brabant, their great nest. (Twelfth 
century. ) 

Brace. T/tr Bpace Tavern, south- 
east corner of King’s Bench ; originally 
kept T>y two Tirothcrs named Partridge, 
%.t\ a brace of birds. 

Brace of Shakes. Tn a h'we of 
»hakes. Very soon. (See Shakes.) 
Similar phrases are : “In the twinkling 
of an eye.” (See Eyk.) “In the 
twinkling of a bed-post.” (Sec Bed- 

rOiT.) 

Bradamant ov Jtrndaman'te, Sister 
of Rinahlo, iu Ariosto’s Orlando Fanom. 
She is represented lus a most wonderful 
Chiistian Anrazon, possessed of an in'e* 
sistible spear, W'hich uuhorsccl every 
knight tliat it touched. The same 
character appears in the Orlando Jnna-^ 
moraOo of Bojardo. 

Bradchaw’c Guide was' started in 
1839 by George Bradshaw, printer, in 
Manchester. The Monthly Unide was 
first issued iu December, 1811, and con- 
sisted of thirty-two pages, giving tables 
of fort 3 '-threc" lines of English ruil\va 3 \ 

Brad'wardine (Rose), The daughter 
of Baron Brad wan line, and the licroiuo 
of Scott’s U 'avcrleif, She is in love with 
voung \Vuv»'rl(\v, and iiltiiiiatclj' marries 
him. 

Brag. A game at canls; so called 
becniise the prayera l>rag of their cards 
to iuduce the company to make bets. 
The ]>nncipal sport of the game is occa- 
sioned by any ])laver hraftyiny tliat he 
holds a lietter hand than tlie rest of the 
party, w'hich is declared by stt 3 dng“l 
tira^,” and staking a sum of moue 3 ' on 
the issue. (Hoyle.) 

Brag is a ytml doy, hut Holdfast is a 
better. Talkiiig is all ver 3 ' well, but doing 
is far better. 

.faek Brag. A vulgar, pretentious 
braggart, who gets into aristocratic 
society, wliere his vulgarity stands out 
in strong relief. The cliaracter is in 
Theodore Hook’s novel of the samenarne. 

“He was a sort of literary Jack Brag.*’- 2*. /;. 
BwrUm. 
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BMMaAo'ctaio. A bramuBt. One 
who is Tery vaiiaat with his toB^e, but 
a great coward at heart. A barking dog 
that bites not. The character is from 
Spenser’s Faerie Queent^ and a type of 
the ** Intemperance of the Tongue.** 
After a time, like the jackdaw in bor- 
rowed plumes, Braggadochio is stripped 
of all his glories”: his shield is 
claimed by Sir Marinel ; his lady is 
proYed by the golden girdle to be the 
false Florimel ; his horse is claimed by 
• Sir (iuyon ; Talus shaves off his beard 
and scourges his squire ; and the pre- 
tender sneaks off amidst the jeers of 
everyone. It is thought that the poet 
had Felipe of Spain in his eye when he 
drew this c^aractor. iFah'ie Qaeem. iii. 
8, W ; V. 3.) 

Bra'gl* Son of Odin and Frigga. 
Accoiding to Scandinavian mythology, 
he was the inventor of poetry; but, 
unlike Apollo, he is always represented 
as un old man with a long white beard. 
His wife was Iduna. 

BragTs Apples. An instant cure of 
weariness, deeav of power, ill temper, 
and failing health. These apples wore 
inexhaustible, for immediately onr was 
eaten its place was supplied by another. 

Bragi’s Story. Always enchanting, 
but never comiug to an end. 

“But 1 have made my story lonjr enough ; (f I 
H-iy more, you may taney tlial it Ih Ilram ^lio liiu* 
«'ome amoiiff you, and that he has entered on lim 
eudlesH siory.”~Ar«ai'j/; Ilerotti of Aayant, |) -’li. 

Bragmar'do. When Gargautua took 
the hells of Notre Dame dc Paris to 
hang about the neck of his horse, the 
(utizeiis sent Bragmardo to him with ii' 
rtMiionstrance. {Ifahc/niti : (hmiuutna 
iuul l*anta(j'ruel.) 

Brablna {IiHliau), The self-existing 
and invisible Creator of the universe ; 
represented with four heads looking to 
the four comers of the world. The 
divine triad is Brahma, Vishnu, uiid 
Sivn. 

Brahma, One of the throe beings 
created by God to assist in the creation 
of the world. The Brahmins claim him 
as the founder of their religious sy.stem. 

“ Whate’er in India holda the su-red name 

Of piety or lore, the BrahmiiiH I'laim : 

In wildest rituals, vain and iminful, lost, 

Brahma, their founder, asa Kod tliev liitust." 

Vanutmn: Lmiad, hook \ii. 

Brali'mL One of the three goddess- 
daughters of Vishnu, representing ” crea- 
tive energy.** 

BraJuBla. A worshipper of Brahma, 
the highest caste in the system of Hin- 
duism, and of the priestly order. 


Bramble Ate^,gou^, 

benevolent, country squire, in ^Olletrs 
novel of Humphrey Clinker, Colman 
has introduced the same character us 
Sir Robert Bramble in his ibor Gentle- 
man. Sheridan’s **Sir Anthony Abw- 
lute ” is of the same type. 

“A'n'c I a haronetP Sir Robert Bramble at 
Black herry Hall, in the county of Rent? ''Tm 
time you should know it, for you have heon my 
clmn8\,t\vo-tlHted\Hlet-de-cbninbre these thirty 
years.’’— 77it! Poor &rut/e»ian, ill. 1. 

Bran. Jf not Bran, it is Jitan^s 
brother. If not the real ” Simon Pure,** 
it is just os good. A eomplimentaxy 
expression. Bran was Fiiigal*s dog, a 
mighty favourite. 

Bran-new or Brand-new. (Anglo- 

Saxon, brandy a torch.) Fire new. 
Shakespeare, in Love*s Laftour Lost^ i. 1, 
says, ” A man of fire-new words. ” And 
again in Twelfth Kiqht, iii. 2, ** Fire- 
new from the inint^’; and again in 
Xing Lem\ v. 3, “Fire-new fortune**; 
and* again in Jiiehard JIL, act i. 3, 
“ Your fire-new stamp of honour is 
Kcame currniit.’* Originally applied to 
metals and things maiimoctured in 
mettil which shine. Subsequently ap- 
plied generally to things quite new. 

Brand. The Clicquot hrand, etc., the 
best brandy etc. That is the merchant’s 
or excise mark branded on the article 
itself, the vessel which contains the 
article, the w’rapper which covers it, the 
cork of the liotUe, etc., to guarantee its 
iMiiiig gcTniiiin, cte. Madame Clicquot, 
of champagne notoriety, died in 1866. 

J[e has the brand of villain in his looks. 
It wa.s once customary to brand the 
cheeks of felons with an F. The custom 
uras abolished by law iu 1822. 

Brandenburg. Confession of Bran- 
deubavif, A formulaiy or confession of 
faith drawn up in the city of Branden- 
burg, by order of the elector, with the 
view of reconciling the tenets of Luther 
Mrith those of Calvin, and to put an end 
to the disputes occasioned by the con- 
fession of Augsburg. 

Bran'dlmart, in Orlando Furioso^ is 
Orlando’s brother-in-law. 

Brandon, the Juggler, lived in the 
reign of Henry VlII. 

Brandons. Lighted torches. Dom- 
inica dt brandonibus (St. Valentine's 
Bay), when boys used to carry about 
hrandons (Cupid’s torches). 

Brandy Is Batin lier Oooss. HeiA 
is a pun between amer, a goose, and 
answer' t to reply. What is the Latm for 
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goose? Answer [anaer^ "brandy. {Stfe 
Taob tbb Latin fob candle.) 

BruAy Nan. Queen Anne, who 
was very fond of brandy (1604, 1702- 
1714). On the statue of Queen Anne 
m St. Paul’s Churchyard a wit wrote — 

“ Bmney Nan, Brandy Nan, left in tbe lurch, 

. Uor face to the tfla-Hluip, her hack to the 
church." 

A **gin palace” used to stand at the 
south corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

BraiiglitoiiB(7y/d). "Vulgar, malicious, 
j ealous women. The characters are taken 
from Miss Burney’s novel called Evelina. 
One of the brothers is a Cockney snob. 

Braak. A gag for scolds. (Dutch, 
prang j a fetter ; (yerraan, prawje)\ Gaelic, 
bratwoH^ u kind of pilloj y.) 

Brasenoae (Oxford). Over tho gate 
is a brass nose, .the arms of the college ; 
but the word is a corruption of hranen- 
hniftf a brasserie or brewhouse. (Latin, 

Bnuia. Impudence. A lawyer said 
to a troublesome witness, ** Why, man, 
you luive brass enough in your head to 
make a teakettle.” “And you, sir,” 
replied tlie witness, “ have water enough 
in yours to HU it.” 

Stmpsajt Jlnm. A knavish attorney ; 
servile, affecting sympathy, but making 
his clients his lawful prey. {Dickeun : 
Old Curiodttj Shop.) 

Brat. A child ; so called from the 
Welsh, hrat^ u. child’s piuafnre; and brat 
is a contraction of brattachy a cloth, also 
a standard. 

" Every iimn inu'it renair tii the bratt-icli <if Uis 
tribe."— 

•* rt Ismel ' O hi>n*ic'b<ilil uf tlua Lord ' 

O Abrabiiiu’s liratH ' ci lirood of bleH<^ed seed' ’’ 
UuscoiffnH: IH VfOhmdiB. 

Brave. The Brave. 

Alfonso IV. of Portugal (1290, 1324- 
1357). . 

John Andr. van der Mersch, patriot, 
The brave Fleming (1734-1792). 

Bravery. Finery is the Fi*eiich brare- 
ric. The French for courage is bravourc. 

“ Wliiit waman in tbe cily do I irtme 

WIten that 1 »iy tin* clt.s woinan lioars 

Tbe roHt «f jH'lncfS on iinuoriii> slioiild ts? 

Wlio can roiiie in and h-)\ iliat l iiumii her 
^OrwhfltiHliPof Iweewi fiiiioiioii 

Tlmt m 3 H his bmx nry is nor of ui} <ms( 

Shaiaktiwuv : .'Ifi Voa Like ft, ii. 7. 

Bravest of the Brave. Marshal 
Ney, So cnlled by the trooiw of Fried- 
liiBd (18(^7), oil account of liis fearless 
bravery. Napoleon said of him, Tliat 
man is a lion.” G769-181d.) 


Brainu Tike test of the brawvCs head. 
A little one day came to the court of 
King Arthur, and, drawing his wand 
over a boar’s head, declared, “ 
never a cuckold’s knife can carve tliis 
head of brawn.” No knight in the 
court except Sir Cradock was able to 
accomplish the feat. {Percy^e Beliqnes.) 

Bray. (•%?<? Vicar.) 

Braaen Age. The. age of war and 
violence. It followed the silver age. 

“To tbiB next r;iine in eoiirao tbe Itrazeu off?, 

A warlike offaiiriiiu, prompt to blouclv luxc, 
Not impious > i‘t, Hard steel succeeded then, 
^ And Htubboi'ii as tbe niotal were tlie uum." 

Drytkea ; MetaiuorphoHeB, i. 

Brasen-iaced. Bold (in a bad sense), 
without shame. 

“ Wbat a brazen-faced vnrict art thou ! " 

Skakenpenre: King Lmr, ii. s. 

Brazen Bead. The following are 
noted : — One by Albertus Magnus, which 
cost him thirty years’ labour, and was 
Itroken into a thousand pieces by Thomas 
Aqui'uas, his disciple. One by Friar 
Bacon. 

“ Bacon treinliled for bis brazen Iretd." 

Pope ! DiMciwt, ill, 101, 
noth lie ' My head’s not made of lirass, 
s Ki’iar Ilacuii's noddle was.'" 

S. Itiitler ; Jladibras^ il. !!. 

Tlie brazen head of the Marquis de 
Ville’iia, of Spain. 

Another by a Polaiidcr, a disciple of 
E.scotilIo, an "Italian. 

V It was said if Bacon heard his head 
siieak lie would succeed ; if not, he would 
fail. Miles was set to watch, and while 
Bacon slept the Head spoke thric« : 
‘•Time is”; half an hour later it said, 
“Time was.” In another half-hour it 
said, “I’ime’s past, ’’’fell down, and was 
broken to atoms. Byron refers to this 
legend. 

" Like Friar Raenn's brazen bead, I’n c Spoken, 

‘Time ‘Tim.* w.ib,’ •Tinio''« iwst.' " 

Don Jttan.l 217 . 

Brazen Head. A gigantic head kept 
in the castle of the giant For'ragos, of 
Portugal. It was omuiscient, and told 
those who consulted it whatever they 
required to know, ]jast, present, or to 
come. {Valvnttne and Orson.) 

Brazen out (7hV To stick to nn 
as.sertiou knowing it to be wrong ; to 
outface in a shaiiicle.ss manner ; to dis- 
reganl public opinion. 

Brooolies, moaning creeks or small 
bagsy is to be found in Judges v. 17; 
Deborah, complaining of the tribes who 
refused to assist her in her war with 
Sisera, says Reuben continued in his 
^eepfolds, Gilead remained beyond 
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Jordan, Dan in ahipa, and Aabtf in his 
hreadies, that is, cr^s on we sea- 
i^ore. 

Bread* To break bread. To partake 
of food. Common in Soi^ture lan^- 
age. Breaking of h'ead. TneEudianst. 

“They crmtinued ... in hreakiiifirnf bread, nud 
in prH^ers.”— Acts ii. 4:: ; and ngaiu \ erae 46. 

Bread* He took bread and ealt^ i.e. 
he took his oath. Bread and salt were 
formerly eaten when an oath was taken. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
ahalt fria %t after inany dags (Eccles. 
xi. 1). Whou the Nile overflows its 
banks the weeds perish and the soil is 
disintegrated. The rice-seed being cast 
into the water takes root, and is found 
in due time growing in healthful vigour. 

Don't mtarrel w%th your bread and 
butter. Don’t foolishly give up the 
pursuit by vrhich you earn your living. 

To know which side one's bread is 
buttered. To be mindful of one’s own 
interest. 

To take the bread out of one's month. 
To forestall another ; to say something 
which another was on the point of 
saying ; to take away another’s liveli- 
hood. {ike under Butter.) 

Bread-banlcet (One's). The stomach. 

Bread and Cbeeae. The barest 
necessities of life. 

Break (To). To become a baukiupt. 
(See Bankrupt.) 

To break a bond. To dishonour it. 

To break a journey. To stop before 
the journey is accomplished. 

2o break a matter to a person. To Ijg 
the first to impart it, and to do so 
cautiously and by piecemeal. 

2'o break bread. To partake of the 
Lord’s Sapper. 

“VlMin^tbe tlrnt day of tUc wrek, when the 
iliBc.iilert came tngetber to in’Puk Itread, Paul 
t') them.'’— Acts xx. 7. 

To break one's fast. To take food 
after long abstinence ; to eat one's 
breakfast after the night’s fast. 

To break one's netk. To dislocate the 
bones of one’s neck. 

To break on (be wheel. To torture one 
on a “wheel” by breaking the long 
bones with an iron bar. (<f Coup pe 
CrBACE.) 

To break a butterfly on a wheel. To , 
employ superabundant effort in the ac- | 
complisbment of a small matter. 

“ Sstire or sense, nlss ' can Kporus ferl, 

Who breaks a butterfly upon h 'wheel ’ 

Pop * : JSpigtle to Dr. Arbathnot, Sfyi-o. 

To break out of bounds. To go beyond 
tbk prescribed limits. 


BtmA a«vw (ro). To start forSi 
from a hiding-place. 

Break Down (To). To lose all 
control of one’s feolmgs. 

Break ralth ( To). To violate one’s 
word or pledge. 

Break Oroimd (To). To commence 
a new project. As a settler does. 

Break In (To). To interpose a I’e- 
mark. To train a horse to the saddle or 
to harness. 

Break of Day. Day-break. 

“’AC brsiik of dti> I will come tu tbec aKuiii.” 

Wurtlstpovih ; PH Lamb^ stHUZa IJ. 

Break tbe Xoe (To). To prepare 
the way ; to cause the stiffness and re- 
serve of intercourse with a stranger to 
relax; to impart to another bit by bit 
distressing news or a delicate subject. 

Break your Back (To). Make you 
bankrupt. The metaphor is from caiTy- 
ing burdens on the back. 

Break up Boneekeeplng (To). To 
discontinue keeping a seimrato house. 

Break with One (7r>). To cease 
from intercourse. 

“What cHiisu liii\L> I given him tu break witb 
me •^"—FhH'Uce Marrynt. 

Breakere Ahead* Hidden danger 
at hand. Breakers in the open sea 
always announce sunken rocks, saud- 
banks, etc. 

Breaking a Stlok* Pui-t of the 
mariiage ceremony of the American 
Indians, as broakiug a wine-glass is 
art of the marriage ceremony of the 
ews. (Lady Augnsia HnniUtou : Mar- 
nage Itites^ etc., 2112, 298.) 

i'll one of Buphoers pictures wc see 
an unsuccessful suitor of the Virmii 
Maiy breaking his stick. This alludes 
to the legend that the several suitors 
were each to bring an almond stick, 
which was to bo laid up in the sanctuary 
over-night, and the owner of the stick 
which budded was to be accounted the 
suitor whicli God approved of. It wa.s 
thus that Josf'ph became the husband 
of Mary. (V^exido- Matthew's (Sospel. 
40, 41.) 

In Florence is a picture in which tin* 
rejected suitors b;*euk their sticks on 
Joseph’s back. 

Breast. To make a clean h'east of it. 
To make a full confession; concealing 
nothing. 

BreatlL All in a breath. Without 
taking breath. ( Latin, cojitmenti spirt iu.) 
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It takes teway me^e hreath. The doWs 
S 3 BO astounding it causes one to hold bis 
hi’eath with suinrise. 

out of breath. Panting from exer- 
tion ; temporarily short of breath. 

Save your breath to cool your pon'idffc. 
Don't talk to me, it is only wastmg 
your breath. 

“Tou niiglit liEA-e saA'edynur brewtli to criol yonr 
lM>rrfdge."— Ifrs. Oankell: Llbbte Manh (Era 111). 

To catch one* 9 h'eaih. To check sud- 
denly the free act of breathing. 

“‘I sec lier,' replied I, catcliltiff iny broalb vitli 
Joy."~C’«p^ Man'iiai: Veter Simylc. 

To hold one's breath. Voluntarily to 
cease breathing for a time. 

To take hreath. To cease for a little 
time from some exertion in order to 
recover from exhaustion of breath. 

Under one's breath. In a whisper or 
undertone of voice. 

Broatbe. To breathe one's last. To 
die. 

Br^obe de Roland. A deep defile 
ill the crest of the Pvreuees, some ttirce 
liundrcd feet in width, between two pre- 
cipitous rocks. The legend is that Ko. 
land, the paladin, cleft the rock iu two 
with his sword Duraudal, when lie was 
set upon by the Gascons at lionces- 
valles. 

“ Tlion would I gflek the Pyrenean breach 

Wliir.li lloland tio\e witU liu^e twn-bandrd 
Bwa> iroi dmeorth . 

Breeoboa. To wear the breeches. Said 
of a woman who usurps the prerogative 
of her husband. Similar to The qrey 
mare is the better horse. {See Gbey.^ 

The phrase is common to the French, 
Dutch, Germans, etc., as Ulle porte Ics 
bf*aies, J)ie vi’iniw die hosen anhabrn, 
Sie hat die Hosen. 

Breeebeo Bible. {See Bible.) 

Breese. House-sweepiugs, as fluff, 
dust, ashes, aud so on, throwm as rofuse 
into the dust-bin. We generally limit 
the meauiim now to small ashes aud 
cinders useci for coals in burning bricks. 
The word is a corruption of the French, 
debris (rubbish, or rather the part broken 
or rubbed off by wear, tear, and stress 
of weather). The French, braise, older 
form bresCf means small coke or charcoal. 

The JSrcese-Jly. The gad-fly; so called 
from its sting, (Anglo-Saxou, briosv; 
Ghithic, iiy, a sting.) 

Breeie. A (mntlo wind or gale. 
(French, brise, a breeze.) Figuratively, 
a dight quarrel. 


Bretdabllk \w%de~shining\. The 
palace of Baldur, which stood in the 
Milky Way. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Brenniu. A Latin form of the 
Kymric word Brenhin (a war-chief). 
In times of danger the Druids appointed 
a hrenn to lead the confederate tribes to 
battle. 

Brent. Without a wrinkle. Burns 
says of John Anderson, iu his prime' of 
life, his * blocks were like the raven," 
and his *^bonuie brow was brent" 
(without a wrinkle). 

Brent-goose {^). Properly a brants 
goose, the hranta bernida, a brownish- 
grey goose of the genus branta, 

“ For the r*eoplc of the village 

Haw the tiocK of brant with wonder." 

Lonafrllaw : Hiawatha^ liart xvl. stanza S2. 

Brent-blll moans the eyebrows. 

Looking or gazing from under brent- 
hill, In Devoushire means “frowning 
at one ; " and in West Cornwall to ht'end 
means to wrinkle the brows. It is very 
remarkable that the word should have 
such oi)posite meanings. 

Brentford. Like the two kings of 
Brentford smelling at one nosegag. Said 
of persons who were once rivals, but 
have become reconciled. The allusion 
is to on old farce called The Rehearsal, 
by the Duke of Buckingham. “The 
two kings of Brentford enter hand iu 
hand," aud the actors, to heighten the 
absurdity, used to make them enter 
“ smelling at one nosegay " (act ii. s. 2). 


Breesommer, or Brest -summer, 
(French, a lintel or bressummer.) 

A beam supporting the whole weight of 
the building above it ; as, the beam over 
a shop-front, the beam extenc^ng over 
an opening through a wall wheu a 
communication between two contiguous 
rooms is I'equired. Sometimes these 
beams 8up]x>ri a large superstructure. 
(The word bress, brestn or breast, in car- 


pentry, means a rafter, and the German 
brelt = a plank.) 


Bretwalda {ruler of Britain). The 
chief of the kings of the heptarchy who 
exercised a certain undeflueil power over 
the other rulers ; something like that of 
Hugucs Cap'ct over his peers. 

“The offlec of Bictwahlii, a kind of elective 
cliieftaiiisbiii, of all Bricain, waa bchi by eeicral 
Nortlmnilinan kinjrs, lu Biirce8Siou.”T^ 
Euglufh Ttnigue. p. lU 


Brevet Bank is rank one degree 
higher than your pay. Thus, a brevet- 
major hoe the title of major, but the 
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pay of captain. (French, hirevet^ a 
patent, a couceasion.) 

Breviary. An epitome of the old 
office of matins ana lauds for daily 
service in the Koman Catholic Church. 
The Breviary contains the daily “Divine 
Office,” which those in orders in tlio 
Catholic Church arc bound to recite. 
The office consists of psalms, collects, 
I'eadings from Scripture, and the life of 
some saint or saints. 

Brew. Brew me a glass of grog, i.c. 
mix one for me. Brew me a cup of tea, 
ue, make one for me. The tea is set to 
brew, t.e, to draw. The general meaning 
of the word is to boil or mix; the re- 
stricted meaning is to make malt liquor. 

Brewer. The Brewer of Ghent, James 
van Aitevclde. (Foui*teeiith century.) 

It may hero be/ remarked that it is a 
great error to derive proper names of 
any antiquity from modern words of a 
similar sound or spelling. As a ruie» 
very few aiioieiit names are the names 
of trades ; and to supiiose that huch 
words 08 Bacon, Hogg, and Pigg refer 
to swineherds, or (Waiter, Miller, Tanner, 
llinger, and Bottles to handicrafts is 
a great mistake. A few examples of a 
more scientitic derivation will suffice for 
a hint:— 

Bueweb. This name, which exists in 
France as Bruhicre and Brugioro, is not 
derived from the Saxon bruvan (to brew), 
but the French brugrre (heath), and is 
about tantiimoiint to the (jermaii “ Plau- 
tagenet ” (Mroom-plunt). {See Rynier’s 
Foidera, William I.) 

Bacon is from the High German 
verb butfun (to light), and means ‘'tlm 
fighter.’’ 

Fioo and Bioo are from the old Higii 
German p/rArtn (to slash). 

Hogo is the Anglo-Saxon hgge 
(scholar), from the verb hognn (to 
study). In some cases it may be from 
the German hoch (high). 

Bottle is the Anglo-Saxon Bod' -el 
(little envoy). Norse, bodi ; Danish, 
hud. 

Gaitee is the Saxon Gatder (the 
darter). Celtic, gats, our goad. 

Milleu is the old Norse, meha, our 
mill and maul, and means a mauler ” 
or “ fighter.” 

Ringer is the Anglo-Saxon hring gar 
(the mailed wan*ior). 

Ssf ITH is the man who smites. 

Tanner (German Thanger, old Ger- 
man Banegaud) is the Dane- Goth. 

This list might easily be extended. 


fifty heads and ahunc^d hau^r'Homer 
says the gods called him Briai'^eos, but 
men called him iEgeon. {Iliad, i. 403.) 

“ l>ranaisbea In liis hinulreil imniU 

Hilt tlfO' Hworilsaud Hfiy Bhields iii ttirlir. 
CouIil.^ljft\;o BinWBcd the liertie Argun u«»' 

Tasso: Jerusalem prliocred, hook ^{l. 


The Briareus of languages. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who knew fifty-eight dif- 
ferent tongues. Byron caUod him “ a 
walking polyglot; a monster of hiii- 
gua^es ; a Briareus of ports of speech.*’ 
(l7/i - 1849.) Geueiully pronounced 
BrV-a-ruee. ' 

Bold Briareus. Handel (lG85-17oG). 


Briar-root Pipe. A pipe made from 
theroot-w'oodof the large lieath(/n-«/yt?rr), 
which grows in the south of France. 


Brlbo’ol. Inhabitants of part of 
Berkshire and the adjacent counties 
refen-od to by Cmsar in his Com men- 
tunes. 

Brio-ii-brao. Odds and ends of 
curiosities. In Froncli, a nmrehand dv 
hne-n-hrne is a seller of rubbish, as old 
nails, old scrt^ws, old hinges, and (jther 
odds and ends of small value ; but wc 
employ the phrase for odds and ends of 
vertu. {Bncofer in^ archaic French 
means Faire hate vsphee de metier, to be 
Jack of all trades. Brae is the ricochet 
of brie, as fiddle-faddle and scores of 
other double w’ords in English.) 

“A man with a passion for hrlr-a-hrac Is 
alAVH.\B stuiuhling o\oriuini|iK' l>ron/.eB,iiilatflI(iA, 
11 ) 08 lies, anil ilaggerH of tho tiiiio of BeiiYeuiiiii 
Cellini/’— .fl/dru’/fr. Af<«« Mehe'ublc's Sou, rljn]i. li. 


Brick. A regular brivh. A jolly 
good fellow. (Compare rerpdyoivo^ avijp : 
“sqiiure”; and “four-square to * all 
the wiuds that blow,”) 

"A fnllow hko iiohixly olhO, and, in tine a 
hrirk.” - Khot: Ihinicl Petonda, liook. ii. 

cli.*!!). I a 

Brlok-and-mortar FranoblBe. A 

Chartist phrase for the i,‘10 household 
system, now abolished. 

Brlokdasts. Tlic o3rd Foot; so 
called from the brickdust-rod iinlour of 
their facings. Also called I'ne-and- 
t hid pennies, a. play on the number and 
daily pay of the ensigns. 

Now called the Isfc battalion of tlie 
“ King’s Shropshire liight Infantry.” 
The 2nd battalion is the old 8Hh. 

The infenof leaves of the 
tCA-pldnt mixed with sheep’s blood au« 
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imned into calm; the ordimuy drink of 
Uiz ootiunon people south ol^Moscow. 

The. Tartars bwHI h horrible gruel, tlilck and 
■Ltby uf tirluic-iea, euot, stilt, iieiip^r, aud sugar, 
iMilled in a cbaldrttn i.alcK'’— Tiw Dailu Telegraph, 
Friday* October iHih, leal. 

Bride. The bridal wreath is a relic of 
the eor<yna nuptia’Us used by the Greeks 
aud Bomaus to indicate triumph. 

Bride Cake. A relic of the Boman 
Gonfarrea'tio, a mode of marriage prac- 
tised by the highest class iu Borne. It 
was porformod before ten witnesses by 
the Pou'tifex Max'imus, and the con- 
tracting parties mutually partook of a 
cake made of salt, water, and flour 
{far). Only those bom in such wedlock 
were eligible for the high sacred oMcos. 

Bride or Wedding Favours repre- 
sent the true lover's knot^ uiid symbolise 
union. 

Bride of Aby^doa. Znlelka, daugliter 
of Giuftir, Paciia of Aby'doa. As she 
was never wed, she should be called the 
afliaiiccd or betrothed. {Byron.) 

Bride of Xfammormoor. Lucy 
Ashton. {Hoott : JiriUe of J jammer moor.) 

Bride of tbe Sea. Vouice ; so called 
from the ancient ceremony of the Doge, 
who throw a ring into the Adriatic, 
saying, “Wo wed thoo, O sea, in token 
oi perpetual domination. “ 

Bridegroom is the old Dutch yom 
(a young man). Thus, Groom of the Stole 
is the young man over the wardrobe. 
Groom, an ostler, is quite anotlier word, 
being the Persian yarmi (a l:euper of 
horses), unless, indeed, it is a couiiucted 
form of stablo-groom (stable-boy). The 
Anglo-Saxon Bryd-yuma (gniua =- man) 
confused with y 'room., a lad. 

Bridegroom’s Mon. In the Koman 
ximrriage by con far real m, the bride was 
led to tne Pou'tifox Max'nnm by bache- 
lors, but was conducted homo by married 
men. Polydore Virgil says tii it a married 
man preceded the bndo on her return, 
hearing a vessel of gold aud silver. 

DniDi: Cake.) 

Brldowell. The city Bridewell, 
Bridge Street, Black friars, was built over 
a holy well of medical water, called St. 
Bride's Well, where was founded a 
hospital for the poor. After the Re- 
formation, Edward VI, chartered this 
hospital to the city. Christ Church was 

f iveii to the education of the young : 

fc. Thomas’s Hospital to ‘the cure of 
the sick ; and Bridewell was made a 
peiuteutiuiy for unruly apprciitioea 
and Y.<igrants. 


Bridge of Gold. According to a 
German tradition, Oiiorlemagne’s spiflt 
crosses the Bhiue on a golden bridge at 
Bingen, in seasons of plenty, to tden 
the vineyards and cornfields. 

Thou Bbiudest, like imperiel Cliarlemaffne, 

Upjit tuy bridge oi guid." 

LmigfeUow: AMumn, 

Made a bridge of gold for him; i.e. 
enabling a man to retreat from a false 
position without loss of dignity. 

Bridge of JehennanL ( 6 <;^Sebat.) 

Bridge of Sigbe, which coimects the 
palace of the Doge with the state prisons 
of Venice. Over this bridge the state 
prisoners wore conveyed from the judg- 
meiit-haJl to the place of execution. 

“ I stitod in Venire, on tbo Bridge of Bighs, 

A iialiice and a nnsou on eanUliaud." 

Byron: C/iilde Harold e Pdgrtmage, iv. 1. 

•* Waterloo Bridge, in London, used, 
some years ago, when suicides were 
frequent there, to bo called The JBri^e 
of Sighs. 

Bridgswator Treatises. Insti- 
tuted by the Rev. Francis Henry Eger- 
toii, Earl of Bridgewater, iu Hu 

left the interest of i)8,()0() to be given to 
the author of the be'st treatise on “ The 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
as manifested in creation.” Eight ore 
published by the following gentlemen : — 
(1) The Bev, Dr. Chalmers. (2) Dr, 
John Kidd, (3) the Bov. Dr. Whewell, 
(4) Sir Charles Bell, (5) Dr. Peter M. 
Roget, (6) the Rev. Dr. Buckland, (7) 
the Jtev. W. Kirby, and (8) Dr. William 
Prout. 

Bridle. To bite on the bridle Ls to 
suffer great hardships. The bridle was 
nn instrumoiit for punishing a scold ; 
to bite on the bridle is to suffer this 
punishment. 

Bridle Bead or Way. A way for a 

riding-horse, but not for a horse and cart. 

Bridle up (To)- Iu French, se 
rengurgci\ to draw in the chin and toss 
the head back iu scorn or pride. Tho 
metaphor is to a horse pulled up sud- 
denly and sharply. 

BridlogDOse (y^(f('/6'),orBridoie, who 
decided the causes brought to him by 
the throw of dice. {Rabelais : Gargantuu 
and Vantag ruel. iii. 39.) 

Bridport. Stabbed with a B rid port 
digger, t.e. hanged. Bridport, in Dorset- 
shire, once famous for its hempen 
goods, and monopolised the manufacture 
of ropes, cables, and tackling for the 
British navy. The hangman’s rope being 
made at Bridport gave biith to thq 
proverb. {Fuller: Worthies.) 
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Biia'adore (3 {See Hobse.) 

Brigand properly means a seditious 
fellow. The Bngande were light-armed, 
irregular trooxw, like the Bashi-Bazouks, 
and like them were addicted to maraud- 
ing. The Fi'ee Cwnpaniee of France were 
Bngands. (Italian, hriyanie^ seditious ; 
hriga^ yaiiance.) 

Brlgandlne. The armour of a 
brigand, consisting of small plates of 
iron on quilted linen, and covered with 
leather, hemp, or something of the kind. 

Brigantine (3 syl.) or Hermaphrfdile 
Brig, A two-mastcd vessel with a brig's 
foremast and a schooner's mainmast. 
{Bandas tSeawmi'a Manml.) A pirate 
vessel. 

Brlght'a Disease. A degeneration 
of the tissues of the kidneys into fat, 
first investigated by Dr. Bright. The 
patient under this cliseaso has a flabby, 
bloodless appearance, is always drowsy, 
and easily fatigued. 

Brlglans. The Castilians ; so called 
from one of their ancient kings, named 
Brix or Brigus, said hy monkish fabulists 
to be the grandson of Noali. 

“ Kdwanl and I’cdvo. einultuis of fauu' . . . 

Tlini' tUo ll«*roc Uriuinn). liowcU tlu’ir 
wa>’, 

Till 111 a I'oUl oinlirat'c Mio sin|)ltnvM la.\ 

Ctniuwita: Lubuul, \. 

Brlgllodo^ro. (See Hobse.) 

Brilliant Madman (I'Jfe), Charles 
XII. of ISw^edeii. (1682-1697-1718.) 

•* Miicerloiiia'fl iiiadiiian or Mie 

JohmioH: Vanity of Ifimmu Wishra. 

Biiney or Briny. /’/># on the bring. 
The sea, which is salt like biiue. 

Bring About (To), To cause a thing 
to be done. 

Bring Down tbo House (Tu). To 
cause raptuibus applause in a theatre. 

Bring Into Play (To). To cause to 
act, to set in motion. 

Brtag Bound (To), To restore io 
conscioiisnes.s or health ; to cause one U) 
recoviu* [from a fit, etc.]. 

Bring To (To). To restore fo toij- 
sciousness ; to resusi’itate. Many other 
meanings. 

*“ riinriuf? Iii'rtii, niul Ihedi m or. witli ;» Nrui.U 
priri ; ‘1*11 Ki\o lior ^.Minorliiiiu iw’io-i ili.iii imiu- 
plu»r."'— J/ra, Slomtt: C'urfe Toni’.i ('ti/a/i 

Bring to Boar (To). To cause to 
happen successfully. 

Bring to Book ( To). To detect one 
in a mistake. 

Bring to Paaa ('To), To cause to 
happen. 

12 


Bring to the' Hammer (Ta). To 
offer or sell by public auctiou. 

Brinjg Under (7b). To bring into 
subjection. 

Bring Up (7b). To rear from birth 
or an early a^. Also numerous other 
meanings. 

Brioche (2 syl.). A soit of bun or 
cake common in France, and now ni'etty 
generally sold in England. WhenHarie 
Antoinette was tallung about the bread 
riots of Paris during the 5th and 
6th October, 1789, tlie Duchesse de 
Polignac naively exclaimed, How' is it 
that these silly people ai'e so clamorous 
for bready when they can buy such nice 
brioches for a few sous f This was in 
spirit not unlike the remark of our own 
Princess Charlotte, urho avowed that 
she would for her part rather eat beef 
than atarre'* and vrondered that the 
people sliould bo so obstinate as to insist 
upon having bread when it was so 
scarce. 

Brla. II conte di San Bris, governor 
of the Louvre, was father of Valentina, 
and leader of the 8t. Bartholomew maa- 
saci-e. (Meyerbeer'* R Opera: Gli Ugmotti.) 

Brladla ^ syl.). Tlie patronymic 
name of Hippodamla, daughter of 
Brisens (2 syl. ). A concubine of Achilles, 
to w^hom lie was greatly attached. 
When Agamemnon was compelled to 
give up his own concubine, who was the 
daughter of a priest of Apollo, he took 
Briseis away from Aohilfos. This so 
annoyed the hero that he refused any 
longer to go to battle, and the Greeks 
lost ground daily. Ultimately, Achilles 
sent his friend Pati'oclos to supply his 
place. Patroclos was slain, and Achilles, 
towering with rage, rushed to battle, 
slew Hector, and Troy felL 

Brlolngamon. Freyja’s necklace 
made by the fairies. Freyja left her 
husband Odin in oi'der to obtain this 
necklace ; and Odin deserted her because 
her love Avas changed into vanity. It is 
not possible to love Brisiugatneii and 
Odin foo, for no one can sorvo two 
lUMsters. 

As a moral tale this is excellent. If 
Freyja Ttersonifies “ the licauty of . the 
ycHv,'’ then the vceklaer means the rich 
autumn tints and flowers, which (soon 
us Freyja puts on) her husband leaves 
her— tliat is, the fertility of the genial 
car is gone away, ana winter is at 
and. 

Brisk aa a Bee. (See Similes.) 
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A nickname given to 
the advocates of reform in the French 
Bevolution, because th^ were ^Med 
by the nose” by Jean Piene Briasot. 
The party was subsequently called the 
Girondists. 

Bristol Board. A stiff drawing- 
paper, originally manufacturcdatBristoL 

Bristol Boy (The), Thomas Chat- 
terton the poet (1752-1770). 

" The men elloiis 

Tlio HleeiileM soul that iMirmhed in hia iiride." 
Wordawurth : Heaolution niut Indtpentimee. 

Bristol Diamonds. Brilliant crys- 
tals of colourless qucuiiz found in St. 
Vincentes Bock, Gli^n, near Bristol. 

Bristol Fashion (la). Metliodical 
and orderly. More generally ** Ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion.’’ 

** lu the great tnasa nieeMng, Oc^nlior 1H81, 
a route of ahuve r.lire<3 inilcs.t waH observed in 
iiiibroken line. Nu elicenng diMtnrbed the hi ni.el> 
Molemuity; no one ran to gi\o anj dirociioti; no 
iiuiae uf any kiud was heard : but on, in one iiii- 
liruken line, steady and Htjiiely, nmrelird the 
throng in ‘ Brisio) faaliiort.’ "—Ihnij/ yctvtt. On oIht 
mil, UM. 

, Bristol Milk. Sheny sack, at ono 
time given by the Bristol people to their 
friends. 

“Thla metaphorical milk, wlicrelij 'Veres or 
Biierry-aack la mteMided.”— />W^r; \Vorthun. 

B^tol Waters. Mineral waters of 
Clifton, near Bristol, with a temperature 
not exceeding 74''; formerly celebrated 
in cases of pulmonary consumption. 
They oi'e very rarely us^ now. 

Britain. By far tho most probable 
derivation of this word is that given by 
Bochart, from the PhcRnician BartUtmic 
^untry of tin) , contracted into B’rataii’. 
The Greek Ca8»itei'’idea (tin islands) is a 
translation of Baratauic, once a])plicil to 
the whole known group, but now re- 
stricted to tho Scilly Isles. Aristotle, 
who lived some 3<i0 years before tho 
Ohristiau era, calls tho island Jintamtic, 
which is 80 close to IV va tunic that the 
suggestion of Bochart can si'arcoly admit 
of a doubt. (/>/* MHUih, sec. 3.) 

Pliny says, “Opposite to Oeltiberia are 
a iiiiinber of islands which the Greeks 
called * Cossiterides”’ (evidently he 
means the British group). Strabo says 
the CassiteridSs are situated about tl'ie 
same latitude as Britain. 

Great Britain consists of “Britannia 
prima” (England), “ Britannia secunda” 
(Wr'lcs), and “North Britain” (Scot- 
land), united under one sway. 

Greater 3%'itaiH, The whole British 
empire. 

iMtanikla. Tlie first known ivipre- 
seftation of Britannia os a female figure 


sitting on a globe, leaning with one arm 
on a shield, and gasping a spear in the 
other hand, is on a llomau coin of 
Antoninus Pins, who died a.d. IGl. 
The figure reappeared on our copper 
coin in the reign of Chai’les II., IbOd, 
and the model was Miss Stewart, aftcr- 
W'ards created Duchess of Itichmond. 
The engraver was Philip Boetier, 1665. 
In 1825 W. Wyon made a new design. 

“Ttie King's new niudali, wbciv, iii lirilc, tlioiv 
ifl Mm. SIcunrt’H ftif'C, . . . Hilda prot.ty llitii;,' IL 
ja, MiHt be Miniitld cli(i(it.e Ikm’ Isic-e to ivprcnciit 
J^Mtaunia hy."—Prpya' Diary CK Feb.). 

British Lion {The). The pugnacity 
of the British nation, as oiiposed to the 
John Jintl, which syinhoiisos the sub- 
stantiality, solidity, and obstinacy of tho 
jieople, with all their prejudices and 
national peculiarities. 

7b roNftc the Bntixh Jnon is to flourish 
a red flag in tho face of John Bull; to 
1 ) 1 * 0 Yoke him to resistaiu'c even to tho 
point of war. 

“ To twist the lion’s tail ” is a favour- 
ite phrase and favouriti? i>olicy with 
sumo rival unfriendly powcis. 

Brlt'omart htcerl maid’] (mi hehn). 
Daughter of King Byonce of Walc.v, 
whoso desire was to be a heroine, ISlio 
is the impersonation of saintly chastity 
and purity of mind. She encounters the 
“ savage, tierce bandit and mountaineer” 
without injury ; is assailed by “ hag and 
nulaid ghost, goblin, and s)vurt fairy of 
tho mino,” but “ dashes their brute vio- 
lence into sudden adoration and blank 
aw’c.” Biitomart is not the iiiipersouu- 
tion of celibacy, as she is in Jove with 
an unknown hero, but of “virgin 
purity.” {tSpenser : Fulrie Qnceney hook 
lii. ller marriage, book v. 6.) 

“Site rbai lin'd ai niicc :ind laiia'd Ujl* liem I, 
Inromi'Jiniblc niitomiirt." Seott. 

Brlt'omartiB. A (h’otan nymph, 
very fond of the chase. King Minos fell 
in love w*ith her, and jiersi.sted in his 
ailvaneea for nine months, when she 
threw her.‘<elf into the sea. (Cretan, 
brUuft-^niurtiii^ sweet maiden.) 

Briton {Lilt n). Vigorously, perse- 
veringly. “ To tight like a Briton ” is 
to tight with indomitable courage. “To 
W'ork like a Briton ” is to w'ork hard and 
pei’severingly. Gertaiiilv, without the 
slightest tiatteiy, doggeii covi.T»ge and 
|)er.severaiiCG are the strong chfiruetoiis- 
tics of John Bull. A similar phrase is 
“ To light like a Ti*ojan.” 

Brit'tany. The damsel of Brittany, 
Eleauoni, daughter of Geoffrey, second 
son of Henry 11., King of England and 
Duke of Brittany. At the death of 
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Frinoa Arthur she was the real heir to 
the crown, but John confined her in the 
castle of Bristol till death (1241). 

Broaolu To broach a new euhjeet. 
To start one in conversation. The allu- 
sion is to beer tubs. If one is fiat, 
another must be tap{ied. A broach is a 
pef? or pin, and to broach a cask is to 
bore a hole in the top for the vent-peg. 

“ I did briNicli this Imsincus your 

Shakeupcare : Henry K///., ii. 4. 

. Broad as Long. * Tie abotU ae broad 
as tt iH long. Cue way or the other 
would bring about the same result. 

Broad Arrow on Govei-nment stores. 
It was the cognisance of Henry, Viscount 
Sydney, Earl of Bomuey, master-general 
o*t‘ the oi-dnaiice. (1G93-1702.) « 

V It seems like a symlml of the Trin- 
ity, and Wharton snys, It was used by 
tlie Kelts to signify lioliness and royalty." 

Broad Bottom BUnlstry (1744). 
Ponned by a coalition of jiarties : Pelhain 
retained the load: Pitt snppoi-tod tlic 
Goveriinieiit : Buhb Doddingtou was 
treasurer of the navy. 

Broadcloth. The best cloth ^or 
men’s clothes. So called from its great 
breadth. It required two w^eavers, side 
by side, to fiing the shuttle across it. 
Originally two yards wide, now about 
fifty-four inches ; but the word is now 
used to signify the best quality of 
(black) cloth. 

Broadside. Printed matter spread 
over an entire sheet of paper. The 
whole must be in one type and one 
measure, i.e. must not bo divided into 
oolumiiH. A folio is when the slioet is 
folded, in which case a page occupies 
only half the sheet. 

“ J'auiplilot^ aiKl l»roa»lHiclP8 uoro KmtipnMl 
I'iifliT. nn<l left.’'— /■'irt/.i' ; Anmicfin Hi-tuiy, oimp. 
\ii. 11.311. 

In naval language, a hromUtde ineans 
the whole side of a ship ; and to open 
ii broadside on the enemy” is to dis- 
charge all the guns on ouo Mde at the 
same moment. 

Brohdingnag. The country of gi- 
gantic mants, to whom Gulliver w^as a 
pigmy “ not half so big as a round little 
worm plucked from the lazy finger of 
a maid.” 

•• Y<»ii liiirh clnirL'li fiteeplo. you frnwky Btaif, 

your hubliaiid luiiHt come from BroWdiinciiap.'' 

Kane f/Jlara: 

Brobdlngnaglan. Colossal ; tall as 
a church steeple. {Sec abore.) 

Liiu!*8 uf Brubdiujfuajriau proiiortitrus."— TAe 
Star 


Brookoau The spectre of the Tirocken, 
Tliis is the shadow of nien and other 
objects greatly magnified and reflected 
in the mist and cloud of the mountain 
opposite. The. Brocken H the diighest 
summit of the Harz range. 

Brooklehurst ( The Jler, Itohcrt ) . A 
Calvinistic clergyiiiau, the son of Naomi 
Brocklehurst of Brocklohurst Hall, purr, 
founder of Lowood Institution, where 
young ladies were boarded, clothed, aud 
taught for £15 a year, subsidised by 
private 8 ubscri 2 >tions. The Bov. Bol)e]‘t 
Brocklehurst was treasurer, and half 
starved the inmates in order to augment 
his own income, and scared the childmi 
by talking to them of hcll-liro, and 
making capital out of their young faulto 
or supposed short comings. He and his 
family fared sumptuously every day, but 
made the inmates of his institution deny 
themselves and cjirry the cross of vexa- 
tion and want. {( \ Jirontr : Junv Vlgrv,) 

Brogue (1 syl.) iwvqierly ineans the 
Irish hrvg, or shoe of rough hide. The 
ap 2 >licatiou of hmf to the dialect or 
manner of speaking is siinihir to that of 
buskin to tragedy uiid sock to comedy. 
“Ami put rloutml bropiu'S fnuu olf uiy feer." 

HUaLt Mpr at e : Cyiuln line, n . 

Brogues (I syl.). Trousers. From 
the Irish /y/v/y, resembling those still worn 
by Bf)mo of the French cavalry, in which 
trousci’s aud boots are all one garment. 

Broken Foathor (vf). A broken 
fen (her i ii his a i mj . A scandal coniiet ted 
with one's character. 

•' If HU impel were ro wrilU almut, Mrs. Sun 

ifi ■- . . _ . ■ 

A\]iere lit: r;mi(‘ friuu; ami I'eiliiiusulS'Mier lie liiiil 
it hrnfceii feHilicr in liis wiMp.--.ViN. uUphant: 
PheU. 

Broken Music. A '‘consort” con- 
sisted of six vinhs, usually kept, in one 
fo-so. When the six wen* played to. 
gc’thcr it ivas called a “ whole (joiisori,” 
when less than the six were )>laved it 
was called “ a broken consort.” Some- 
times a}>plied to ojieii chords or arpeg- 
gios. 

“ llci’c ih riHMl lirokcn iiiiiriu;.'’ 
fihaLi'fipriirt' : Ti'tniuH anti Cmttmti, lit 1 

V Loi’d Bacon in his Si/lm Siflutrum 
gives a different exjilauutioii : he says 
certain instruinenis agree together and 
produce concoi’dant music, but otliers 
(as the virginal and lute, the Welsh and 
Irish harps) do not accord. 

Broken on the WheoL {Sec Break.) 

Broker! Properly speaking, is one 
who soils refuse. Jii German, called 
mdklers, that is, “ sellers of damaged 
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siioxe^/’ CTeuttuiic, h'ak or wrak^ refuse, 
allied wiu Gerihan braueJ^.) 

V Generally some sperial word is pre- 
fixed : as bill-broker, cotton-broxer, 
ebip-broker, stock-broker, etc. 

Brentes (2 syl.). A blacksmith per- 
sonified ; one of the Cyclops. The name 
signifies Thundei\ 



Jlaole: Jerusalem Delivered, book xx. 


Brcnuomar'te. (.See Hobse.) 


Brook (^Master), The name iissumed 
by Ford when he visits Sir John Fulstaif. 
The amorous kni|?ht tells Master Brook 
all about his amour with Mrs. Ford, and 
how he dui>ed her husband by ^ing 
stowed into a basket of dirty linen. 

"iFord. I’ll fXiM' ynii a ponlc of burnt nark to 
pivc me rf'coin'Ht* to iiiiii, uitd tell bini iny uaino is 
llrook, oiil> forajoBt. 

My haiitl. bully. Thou Kliatt lia\ eoitreBs 
anil roftrfHH, . . . and tb.\ iihiiio Bliall be llrmik."— 
hhuktfpinte: Aleiry Miveso/ WoKiAor, li. 1. 


Brooke of Skeffleld. An imaginary 
individual mentioned in Ikmd Copper- 
Jieid, (See Habbib, Mbs.) 

Broom* A broom is hung at the 
mast-head of slups about to bo sold, to 
indicate that they are to be swept away. 
The idea is popularly taken from Ad- 
miral Tromp ; but pi*obably this allusion 
is more witty than true. The custom of 
hanging up something to attract notice 
seems very common. Thus an old 

E ieco of carpet from a window indicates 
ousohold turniture for sale ; a wisp of 
straw indicates oysters for sale ; a bush 
means wipe for sale ; an old broom, ships 
to sell, etc, etc. (See I*bnnant.) 
new broom. One fresh in office. 
brooms tiweep eleun. Those newly 
appointed to an office find fault and 
want lo sweep away old customs. 

Broaler. Fating one out of house 
and home. At Eton, when a dame keeps 
an unusually bad table, the boys agree 
together on a day to eat, • poclcet, or 
\va«;te everything eatable in the house, 
Tlie censure is well understood, and the 
hint is generally ofiecti ve. (Ci reek , broso^ 
to cat.) 

Brother or Bvre. A friai* not in 
orders. ( See Fatkkb. ) 

lirothvr (So-and-so). A fellow-bar- 
rister. 

Brother BetiHiet, A murried man, 
(See Benbmct.) 

Brothet' Bireh. A fellow - school- 
master. 

Brother Bhde, A fellow-soldier, 


properly ; but now anyone of the same 
calling as yoiirself. 

Brothel' Brush, A fellow-painter. 

Brother Bung. A fellow-tapster. 

Brother Buskin, A fellow -comediat 
or actor. 

A Brother Chip, A fellow-CHTpenter. 

A Brother Ciergynmn, A fellow- 
clergyman. 

A Brother Crispin, A fellow*dioe- 
maker. 

A Brother Mason, A fellow-Free- 
miisou. 

A Brother Quill, A fellow-author. 

A Brother Salt, A fellow-seaman or 
sailor. 

A Brother Shuttle, A fellow- weaver. 

A Bi'other Stitch, A fellow-tailor. 

A Brother Siring, A fellow -violinist. 

A Brother Whip, A fellow-coachman. 

Brother Gorman* A real brother. 
(Latin, gm'mUnus, of the same stock ; 
germeUi a hud or sprout.) 

*‘Tc 111 genunni fmtris dilcxi luco.”— 

Andfitt, 1. &H. 

A uterine brother is a brqther by the 
mother's side only. (Latin, uteilnm^ 
bom of tho same mother, as “frater 
uterlnuB,” uterus.) 

Brother Jonathon* When Wash- 
ington vras in want of ammunition, he 
called a council of officers, but no prac- 
tical suggestion could be offered. ** We 
must consult brother Jonathan,’* said 
the general, meaning his excellency, 
Jouatimn Trumbull, the elder governor 
of the State of Connecticut. This was 
done, aiid the difficulty was remedied. 
Tu consult brother Jonathan then be- 
came a set phrase, and brother Jonathan 
grew to be the John Bull of the United 
States. (J, B, BaHlett ; JJictionarg oj 
AmerwanismH.) 

Brother Sam. The brother of Loixl 
Dundreaiy (y.r.), the hero of a comedy 
liased on a German drama, by John 
Oxenford, with additions and alteia- 
tions by £. A. Sothem and T. B.,Buch- 
stonc. (Supplied by T, B. Buekstone^ 
Jinq.) 

Browbeat* To beat or put a man 
down by knitting the brows. 

Brown* A copper coin, a penny ; so 
callcd.trom its colour. Similarly a sove- 
reign is a “ yellow boy.” (See Blunt.) 

To be done brown. To be roasted, 
deceived, taken in. 

Brown as a Berry* (See Similes.) 

Brown, Jones, and RoMason* 

Three Englishmen who travel together. 
Their, adventures were publ^hed in 
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l^neh, aud were the production of 
Biohttrd ^yle. They typify the middle- 
dass English abroad; and hold up to 
ridicule weir gaucherie and contracted 
uotions, their vulgarity and extrava- 
gance, their conceit and snobbisnik 

Brown Beoo means brown barrel. 
The barrels were browned to keep them 
from rusting. (Dutch, a gun- barrel; 
Low German, Iftiase; Swedish, bifsaa. 
Our ai^guehua^ bhtndei'buss.) In 1808 a 
process of browning was introduced, but 
this has, of course, nothing to do with 
the distinctive epitiiet. PrcHiably Beas is 
a companion woid to Jit/L below,) 


not cottimc il faut. Her bluntness ot 
speech often astonished the Browns.” 

^ Brownie* The house spirit in Scot- 
tish superstition. He is called in Eng- 
land Hobin (tuod/ellow. At night he 
is supposed to busy himself in doing 
little jobs for tlie family over which 
he presides. Farms are his favourite 
alMde. Brownies are brown or tawny 
spirits, ill opposition to fairies, w'hicb 
are fair or elegant ones. Fairies.) 

“ It 19 not long smee ovory family of consider- 
fthlo siiiistance >vaH Imuntod b> a apirit tbey nilled 
Bi'owiiy. winch did seicnil sorts of work; and 
this was the reason uliy (hey ga\ci him olfpniigH 
. . . on what they called ‘ Drown) ’s stone.’ ’ 
Jiiartin : SrotUind, 


Brown BllL A kind of halbert used 
by English foot-soldiers Imfore inuskots 
were employed. We find in the me- 
dioeval ballotls the eimrcssious, brown 
bmiid,” “brown swora,” “brown blade,” 
etc. Sometimes the word rnati/ is sub- 
stituted for brown, as in Chaucer : “And 
in his side he had a rousty blade”; 
which, being tlie god ivrar.s, cannot mean 
a Imd one. Keeping the weapons Imyht 
is a modem fashion; our forefathers 
preferred the lioiiour of blood stains. 
Some say the weapons were varnished 
with a brown varnish to prevent rust, 
ami some affirm that one Brown w as a 
famous maker of these instruments, und 
that Brown Bill is a phrase similar to 
Armstrong gun and Colt’s revolver. 
(.SV€? ahwe^ 


“Ho, -with a Imnd of howmeii nnd of pikes, 
Drown IdllH and largctiors." 

Martuwe: Ediwrd fh (W22.) 


V Brown also means shining (Dutch. 
hrtw), hence, “My bonuie brown sword,” 
“brown os glass,” etc., so that a “brown 
bill” might refer to the shining steel, 
and “ brown Bess ” to the bright ImiitbI. 


Brown Study. Absence of mind ; 
apparent thought, hut real vacuity. The 
corresponding French expression ex- 
plains it — aombre reverie. Sombre and 
brnn both mean sad, inelaiicholy, gloomy, 
dull. 

'* Invention flags, lil« brain grows muddy. 

And black des|iair surcetnlM brown study. 

Vonifrtve: An Thtnn. 

Browna. To aatoiM the Jh'ou na. To 
do or say something regardless of tlie 
annoyance it may cause or tlie shock it 
may give to Mrs. Grundy. 

Anne Boleyu had a whole host of 
Browns, or country cousins,” who 
were welcomed at Court in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The queen, liowever, wm 
quick to see what was gauche^ and did 
aot scruple to reprove the Browns if 
she noticed anything in their conduct 


Brownlsts. Followers of Bobert 
Brown, of Kutlnndshire, a violent op- 
ponent of the Established Church in the 
time of Queen Elizabetli. The present 
“ Indeiieiidents ” hold pretty well the 
same religious tenets as the Browuists. 
Sir Andrew Aguochoek says ; 

rd as lief be a DruwiiMt as a i)olki('iaii.”-« 
Hhaktupearo : Tu'oifih Nighty ill. 2, 

Browse Us Jib (7h). A sailor’s 
phrase, meaning to cb'ink till the face 
is flushed and swollen. The jib means 
the’ face, and to browae here means “ to 
fatten.” 

V Tlie only correct form of the phrase, 
however, is “to bowse his jib.” I’o 
bowse the jib moans to haul the sail taut ; 
a.nd as a metaphor sigiiiflos that a muu 
is “ tight.” 

BrneL The goose, in the tale of 
liegnard the Fox. The word means 
UtHe-roarer. 

Bruin. One of the leaders arrayed 
against Hudibrus. Ho "was^TalgoI, a 
Newgate butcher, w'ho obtained a cap- 
tain’s commission for valour at Nasehy. 
He marched next Orsin (Joshua Gosling, 
landlord of the bear-gardens at South- 
wark). 

Sn' Jiniiii. Tlic name of the bear in 
the famous Gcrtrian lH*asl-epic, called 
Itcgnard the Fux. ( Dutch for browv.) 

Brumuire. The celebrated 18th 
Brurnaire (Nov. 9th, 1799) was the day 
on which the Directory was oveithrow'n 
ami Napoleon establi.sliod his siqirurnacy. 

Brum'magem. Worthless or very 
inferior metallic articles made in iinita- , 
tion of better ones. Binningham is the 
great mart and maniifactor)' of gilt toys, 
cheap jewellery, imitation gems, mosaic 
gold, and such -like. Birmingham was 
called by the Romans ‘•Breraeuium.” 

Brums. In Stock Exchange phrase- 
ology this means the “ London and 
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North-Westem Bail way shares.” The 
Brum, ue. the Birmingham line. 

BnUMblUL (3 ^1.) or Jirunehil'da. 
Daughter of the King of Issland, be- 
loTOd by Griinther, one of the two great 
chi^tains of the Nihelungenliod or Teu- 
tonic Iliad. She was to bo earned off 
by force, and Giiuther asked his friend 
Siegfried to help him. Siegfried con- 
trived tho matter by snatching from her 
the talisman which was her protector, 
but she never forgave him lor }n.s 
treachery. (Old German, hruni^ coat of 
mail; //i//, battlo.) 

Brunello (in Orlando Faritmo). A 
deforiutMi dwarf of Biserta, to wlioni 
King Ag'rfimant gave a ring which had 
the virtue b) withstand the power of 
magic (book ii.). He was leader of the 
Tingita'uians in the Saraccii army. Ho 
also figures , in Bojardo’s Orlando Inna- 
moraio. 

Bmiuiwioker. A native of Bruns- 
wick. (*Vrr Black BnuNSWirKKii.) 

Brunt. To hear the brunt. To bear 
the stress, the heat, and collision. The 
same word as *‘huru.” (Icelandic, 
bruHi^ burning heat, hren ; Anglo-Saxon, 
hrenninff^ burning.) Tho ” brunt of a 
battle ” is tho hottest part of the fight. 
(Compare ” fire-brand.”) 

Bmah. The tail of a fox or squirrel, 
which is brash I/. 

Jintsb au'aij. Get along. 

Brush off. Move on. 

He brushed In/ nte. Tic just touched 
me us lie iveut quickly ])ast. Hence also 
brash, a slight skiriiiish. 

All tliesG are metaphors from brushing 
with a brush. 

Oire tt another brush. A little more 
attention ; bestow a little more lalwuir 
on it : relurn it to the file for a little 
more polish. 

Brush up {To). 'I’o renovate or 
revive ; to bring again into use wh;it 
has been neglected, as, “I must brusli 
up my French.” When a fire is slack 
we brush up the liearth and then sweep 
clean the lower bars of the stove and 
stir sleepy coals into activity. 

Brut. A rhyming clironicle, as the 
Brat d'Angleten'e and Le Ituiuan de 
Brut, by Wuce (twelfth century). Brut 
is the Komance word bruit (a rumour, 
hence a tradition, or a clironicle based 
on tradition). It is by mere accident 
t]^t the word resembles “ Brute ” or 

Brutus,” tlie traditional king, 

. mxt column.) 


Brut d*Aiigloterre. A chronide of 
the adhievemeiits of IGug Arihur and 
Ids Knights of the Bound Table. Arthur 
is described as the natural son of Uther, 
peiidragou (or chief) of the ancient 
Britons. Ho succeeued his fidher, in 
51G, by the aid of Merlin, who gave him 
a magic sword, with which he conquered., 
the 8axons, Piets, Scots, and Irish. 
Besides the Brut referred to, several 
other romances record the eixploits of 
this heroic king. {See Ahthub.) 

Brute, in Cambridge TTuiversity slang, 
is a man w'ho has not yet matriculated. 
The play is evident. A “man,” in 
college phrase, is a collegian ; and, us 
mutriculatiou is the sign aiid seal of 
acceptance, a scholar before that cere- . 
mony is not a “man,” and tlierefore 
only a “ biped brute.” 

Brute (AVr John). A coarse, pot- 
valiant knight, ignobly noted for liis 
absurditiea ( Vanbrugk : The Broroked 

JHA) 

Brute or Brutus, .m the ' inytho. 
logical liistory of England, tins first 
king of tho Britons, ivas sou of Sylvius 
(gmndsoTi of Ascanius and great grand- 
son of jEue'ns). Having iiiadvericntly 
killed liis father, he first took refuge 
in Greece and then in Britain. In 
remembrance of TroV) he called the 
capital of his kingdom Troy-iiovaiit 
(New Troy), now London. 

V The pedigree W'as as follows: — 
(1) JEiie'as, (2) Ascanius, (3) Silvias, (4) 
Brutus. (.SVtf Tiioy Novant.) 

Brutum Fulmen (Latin). A noisy 
but harmless threatening ; an innocuous 
tliuuderholt. 

“Ills ni*c roiu>*Hl i1t‘niuu'i.tti(>ns mk* Inil ti 
Innlmn fuUntn " — Thi fitmntinri. 

Brutus {Junius)^ the first consul of 
Borne. He condemned to duatli his own 
two sons for joining a conspiracy to «*- 
store to the tliroiie the banished Tarquin. 
“The ituhlio fullu'i' [Biiitiis], whu.tlie i)ri\ate 

A ini «ni llie ilreiul triljuniil sternly “at.'* 

Thomson : Wnttff. 

The Spanish Brutus. Alphonso Perez 
de Guzman (1258-1320). Wiile lie 
was governor, Castile was besieged by 
Don Juan, 'wbo had revolted from his 
brother, Sancho IV. Juan, who held in 
captivity one of the sons of Guzman, 
threatened to cut his throat unless 
Guzman surrendered the citj'. Guzman 
replied, “Sooner than be a traitor, 

I would myself lend you a sword to 
slay him,” and he threw a sword over 
the city wall. The son, we are told. 
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woi) aim by the father’s sword before 
his eyea^ 

Brntns {Marrm). Gsesar'a friend, 
{oined the conspirators to murder him, 
because he made himself u king. 

“ And tlKMi, uiihaiw Drutun, kind of lif\‘irt, 

Who0p steady arnii l>,v awful ^ irf.ue uiTred, 

J.ifted tlie Homan stopl against riiy fneiid." 

^ TkomHon: 

Et tiff Brute, What! docs ray own 
familiar friend lift up his heel against 
me? The reference ia to that Marcus 
Brutus whose “bastard hami stabbed 
Julius Cffisar.*’ {Suetmum.) 

Bnucellola. Tlio iuhabitants of 
Brussels or Bruxelles. 

Brydport Dagger. ( 4 .SV^ Bbidpoht.) 

Bub. Driuk. (Connected with huhhle 
— Latin, hxhOf to drink ; our imbibe.) {See 
Gbub.) , 

“Drunk with Heli(•nn’^ waters and douldo- 
hrewed h\x\u''—l*nnr; To a Ptmni leho ivrotc tU. 

Bubas'tis. Thu Diana of Egyptian 
mythology; the daughter of Isis and 
sister of Horns. 

Bubble {A). A scheme of no sterling 
worth and of very epliemeral diiratioii 
— as worthless and frail as a bubble. 

“The whole stMionn* (.the Feiimn ninl oi liriUsli 
Amorioij was a collaiisod ImhliU' ''--TUf Thuva. 

The Bubble Aet^ 0 Georgo I., <;ap. 18; 
published 1719, and repotded July Jtli, 
1825. Its object was to punish the pro- 
moters of bubble schemes. 

A bubble eumpmnf. A coinptniy wlM>8e 
object is to enrich thoinsclves at the 
expense of siibscribci’s to their scheme. 

^ / bubble neheme. A project for getting 
money from subscribers to a scheme of 
no value. 

Bubble and Squeak. Told hfuletl 
meat and greens fried. They first huh- 
bled in water wlioii boiled, and afterwards 
hissed or sqneakod in the fryiiig-]iJin. 

Something pretentious, but <if no real 
value, sueh us “rank and title,” or a 
bit of ribbon iu one’s button hole. 

Buooa. A goblin of the wind, sup- 
posed bv the ancient inhabitants of 
Cornwall to foretell shipwrecks. 

Buo'caneer' means sellers of smoke- 
dried meat, from the Caribbean word 
boucafif 8moke-drie*d moat. The term 
was first given to the French settlers in 
Hnyti, whoso business it was to hunt 
animals for their skins. The flesh they 
smoke-dried and sold, chiefly to the 
Dutch. 

When the Spaniards laid claim to all 
America, many English and French ad- 
venturers lived by buccaneering,' and 


hunted Spaniards as lawful prey. After 
the peace of Ryswick this was no longer 
tolerated, and tlie term was then ap- 
plied to any desperate, lawless, piratiAl 
adventurer. 

Buoen'taur. A monster, half-man 
And half -ox, Tlie Venetian state-galley 
employed W the Doge when he went oil 
Ascension Day to wed the Adriatic was 
so called. (Greek, 5 om«, ox; ernta/fm, 
centaur.) 

Buoeph'aloa [huU-helided']. Ahorse. 
Strictly speaking, the charger of Alex- 
ander the Great, bought of a Thessalian 
for thirteen talents (£3,500). 

“ True, 1 nic; 1 forfcot your ltiicei>halus.''~,'7/r VT. 
Scott: The Antiquary. 

Buoluuiites (3 syl.). A sect of fan- 
atii.'s who appeared m the west of Scot- 
land in 1783. They were named niter 
Mrs. or Lucky Buchan,' their founder, 
who called herself “Friend Mother iu 
the L 9 rd,” claiming to be the woman 
mentioned in Bov. xii. , and maintaining 
that the Rev. Hugh White, a convert, 
was the “ man-child.*’ 

“ r novtT hmnl of alewite that inirneil presclier, 
(‘vcopt liUrkir riiiclian in tlie WeBt."—//ooit:Sf, 
Uonan’ti WHt, f. ii. 

Buck. A dandy. {See behw.) 

“ A iTinm ( ri'tnenduiiH hunk lin wsh, ns he sat 
(liorn H'M'eno, in Mtiite, (Iriving his greys."— 37ifio4'- 
iray: Vainly Fair, chap, vi. 

Buok-baaket. A linen-basket. To 
buck is to urash clothes in lye ; and a 
hiick is one whose clothes are buck, or 
iiic.cly got up. When Cade says his 
mother was “descended from the 
Lacies.” two men overhear him, and 
say, “ Slie was a pedlar’s daughter, but 
not being able to travel with her furred 
pack, slie washes bucks here at home.” 
(2 Heuri/ Vf., iv. 2.) (German, 
brucheuy to steep clothes in lye ; heuehey 
clothes so steeped. However, compare 
“ bucket,” a (liminutive of the Anglo- 
Saxon bur.) 

Buok-bean. A corruption of boff- 
heaUf a native of wet bog-lands. 

Bnqk-rlder {A). A dummy fare who 
enables a caliman to pass police-con- 
stables who prevent empty cabs loitering 
at jilaces where cabs will he likely to he 
roiiuircd, as at theatres, music-haUs, and 
large hotels. A cabman who wants to 
get at such a place under hope of picking 
up a fare gives a “buck” a shilling to 
get into li^ cab that he may^ seem to 
have a fare, and so pass the police. 

“OnnstableH are stationed at certain ^points to 
smit tlie iimfcssional * buck-riders.' JvtiM t ss i ilfc 
C^itury (Marcli, lstf8, p. 57S^ 
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BUoIef^UniIIi. a large projecting 
froot-tooth. BfTTiSB Tooth. ) 

Baoikirlieftt. A corruption of boe, 
German, buche, beech-wheat ; it is eo 
called because it is triangular, like beech' 
most, "The botanical name is l*\tgo- 
pyrum (beech- wheat). 

“ TIio buckwheat 

WbitenedliriKidfU'reB.sweetHniugwith its flowers 
The August wind." 

Bryant : The FnunttHn, stiiuza 7. 

Buokliorso. A severe blow or slap 
on the face. 8o called from a boxer of 
that name. 

Bnckingbam* (Saxon, hwcm-ham^ 
beech - tree village.) Fuller, in his 
Worthien^ speaks of the beech- trees as 
the most characteristic featui'e of tills 
county. 

Bnoklaw, or rather Frank llmjaton^ 
lord of Jiucklaw, a wealthy nobleman, 
who marries Lucia di Lammermoor {Luctf 
A»htm), who had pledged her troth to 
Edgar, master of mvenswood. On the 


Jiride of Lammermoor,) 

Buckle, 1 can't hnckle to. I can't 
give my mind to work. The allusion is 
to buckling on one's armour or Ixdt. 

To cat the baekle. To caper almut, to 
heel and toe it in dancing. In jigs the 
two feet buckle or twist into each other 
with great rapidity. 

“ Tlirotli, It wouldn't lave a laiigli In you ti> hci* 
Uie pnrsou dauriu’ down the road on Ina wuy 
home, and the inluiatlier and melhodiac iiraiohcr 
eiil'tin’ The buckle aa they went alonwr. - IV. /l. 
ripatii ; Faxry Tuten of tha Trinh Pfanantry. i». tw 
C«era/m»ii 1V6). 

To pat into In/rklr. To put into pawn 
at the rate of 40 per cent, intcroat. 

To talk htrkle. To talk about luamage. 

“ 1 look a girl to diiiucr who talked Imrklt* to 
me.*' -Peni, j.m. 

Buckler. {Sre Sht kld .) 

Buqklerebury (London) was nt one 
'time the noted street for druggists nnd 
herbalists ; hence FalstafV says— • 

'*1 (wnnnt cog;, and S'n riion art thla and tlinr, 
iikea many of tlieSt' IlHiamr liawtiiorii IiiuIh iliat 
oniiiA >ike women In men's appiucl, and smell tike 
Bucklersbury ip simide tune." •— Simki Hyetm : 
Mtrry Wives ill. ». 

BuckniMiterk Light Znfhntiy. 

The . 3^ West India Bogimont was so 
oaUed.TropiiBuekraaster, the tailor, who 
used to issue **Light Infantry uniforms ” 
to the officers of the corps without any 
author^ from the Commander-iii-Chief . 

BniAm. Superior, excellent. 77iaf'e 
huekra, A coat is a smart coat ; 

« haekra man, a man of consequence. 


This word among the West Indians does 
the service of Imrra among the Anglo- 
Indians : as hurra saib (gi'eat niarter, 
*.r. urhite man), hurra khmnt (a magni- 
ficent spread or dinner). 

Buekflhlflh or JJaksheesh. A gratuity, 
boire. A term common to India, 
Persia, and indeed all tlie East. 

Buddha means the Wine One. From 
the Indian word bmlh, to know. The 
title was given to Prince Siddliar'tha, 
generally called Saky'a-niuiii, the founder 
of Buddhism. His wife's name was 
Gopa, 

Buddhism. A system of religion 
established in India in the third centuty. 
The general outline of the system is that 
tlie world is a transient reflex of deity ; 
that the soul is a “ vital spark ” of deity ; 
and that after death it will be bound to 
matter again till its **weai*er” has, by 
divine contemplation, so purged and 
purified it that it is lit to be absorbed 
into the divine essence. 

Buddhist. Gue whose system of 
itiligion is Buddhism. 

Bude or Gurucy Light. The latter 
is the name of the inventor, nnd the 
fonner the 2 >laco of his aliode. (Gohls- 
worthy (Turucy, of Btido, Cornwall.) 

Budgie is lumhskiii witli the wool 
dressed outwards, worn on the edge of 
ea{M>8, bachelors' lioods, and so on. 
Budge Row, Cannon 811*061, is so-called 
because it w'as (hiefly occupied by budgo- 
makers. 

“Tl foollHlineset i>y iiiPii' tUal lerul iliejr eavH 

Ti) tliusf bmlurp-il.K*riir« of ilip uion* fur, ' 

Mtfttm ■ ('iniiHi*, TiKi. TiiZ. 

Budge (7'rt) is the Freiicli hourjer, to 
stii*. 

Budge Bachelors. A company of 
men clotheil in long gowns lined with 
liiulgo or lambs* wool, w'ho used to 
accr)inpaiiy the Loiil Mayor of Loudon 
at his luiiiigii ration. 

Budget. The stiitement which the 
('liancclJor of the Ex(‘ho4pier lays before 
the House of (\iinmoiis every session, 
respecting tlie nstional income and cx- 
penditui’o, taxes imd saLiries. Tlie word 
IS the old French honyetie, a hag, and 
the present use arose from the custom of 
bringing to the House the papers per- 
taining to these matters in a leather oag, 
and laying them on the table. Hence, 
to open the budget or bag, i.c. to take the 
papers from the hag and submit them to 
the House. 

A budget of news is a bagful of news, 
a large ^ck of news. 
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(h')i Budget, A watchword or Bhib- 
boleth. Thus Slender says to Shallow'— 

** We liRve A nay-wnril how to know oneniiotlier. 

I come to jier in wJuce And cry mumi Htie crios 
}mdO0t: and by ttaac we know one Another.”— 
Sh(^ 9 peare: Merry Wiw« of TKiiideor, v. 3. 

Baft Buff is a contraction of 
or buffalo; and buff skin is the skin of 
the buffalo prepared. **To stand in 
buff” is to stand without clotliing in 
one's bare skin. “ To strip to the buff ” 
is to strip to the skin. Tne French for 
** buff ” is bufflCy wdiich also means a 
buffalo. 

To stand huffy also written Iduff 
meaning firm, without flinching. Sheri- 
dan, bi his School for Scanduly ii. .3, says, 

** That he should 'liavc stood bluff to ohl 
bachelor so long, and sink into a liuaband 
at last,” It is a nautical term ; a. 

** bluff shore ” is one with a bold and 
almost perpendicular front. The word 
huffy a blow or buffet, may have got con- 
founded witli bluff, but without doubt 
numerous instaiices of “buff” can be 
adduced. 

“ Aiul for the iniod old cause stood imir, 

Yilaiiiiii; niatiy a liii f,er kick and cutr.’' 

Jinthr: Niidihiutti'H /•ipUaiUt 

“I inuMt e\ea stand buff and (itufucc iiiin.”— 

Buff in “Blind-man’s Im-i,” the 
well-known game, is an allusion to the 
ihree buffs or pats which the “blind- 
man ” gets when he has caiiglit a player. 
(Norman-French, biiffCy a blow ; Welsh, 
^affy ‘verb, paffu, to thump ; our buffet 
is a little slap.) 

BofliaoBlU. Colonel Cody. 

BuflBlo Robe {A), The skin of a 
bison dressed without removing the hair, 
and used as a travelling rug. The word 
“ robe ” is often omitted. 

”Ttae lartjte and nioiny sloivli was ilcckcd \mi1i 
bnl&ilo rulies, red-l)oiind, and fiiriiiHlifil wiiii 
sham eyea and cara.”— 7Vie Upper Ten Thonmud, 

1* 4. 

“LeaMU^ all luuida niidiT their lniffalocs. 
yKane; Arctic fJjrpcdifwH. 

Buffer of a railway carriage is aii 
apparatus to rebuff or deaden the foree 
of collision. 

Buffer (A). A chap. The Freneh | 
bonffer (older form, bauffvr) inciint to i 
eat, as »/ hnuffera tout md. If this is j 
the basis of the word, a. buffer is one j 
who eats with us, called a Commoner 
in our universities. 

**I Always Bald tlie old buffer would.”— 
Braddon : Lady Awtley's Ueeret. 

Bufftoou means one who puffs out his 
cheeks, and makes a ridiculous explosion 
by causing them suddenly to collapse. 
Inis being a standing trick with clowns, 
cauM the name to be applied to low 
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jesters. The Italian huffare is “ to puff 
out the cheeks for l^e purpose of making 
an explosion;” our puf, (Italian 
huffoncy a buffooh ; French’ Ao»f/on.) 

Buflbona. Names synonymous with 
Buffouti : — 

Boheehe. A clown in a small theatre 
in the Bouleviirt dii Temple, Paria. 
(1815-1825.) 

Oalitnafre. A contemporar}' and rival 
of the fonner. 

Tabarht. I (Of the seveutoenth 

Brvscumhille. | century.) 

Onmaldi, (1779-1837.) {Sec Scaba- 

MOUCH.) 

Bufflk The old 3rd regim<>nt of f<xjt 
soldiers, llie men’s coats wer(» lined 
and faced with buff ; they also wore buff 
waistcoats, buff breochos, and buff 
stockings. These are the “ Old Buffs,” 
raised iu 1689. 

At (iiifl time cAlled the 'Buff HowArds, from 
Howard their colonel (ir:t7-ir4WI. 

The “ yuiiiij;; Jliiffs ’’ are l-he old Sler Foot mloed 
lit 1703; now calh'd the ” Hiiutinitdoushlre Regi- 
ment.’' wbo.se j)i-es(‘nt uniform iHHtw’h't with buff 
fariniirH. 

JVte Tto/hshire Bufe. The old 78th, 
now the second battalion of tlie Seafortli 
Highlanders. 

Bugaboo. A mouster, or goblin, 
introduced into the talcs of the old 
Italian romancers. ( See heh u\ ) 

Bugbear. A scarecrow. Bug in the 
Welsh Incify a hobgoblin, called in Russia 
huha, Spenser says, “ A ghastly bug 
dotli giviatly them affear” (book ii. 
canto 3); and Jlamht has “bugs and 
goblins” (v. 2). 

“ Warwick was a bin? that feared us all." 

ShiU,rnpeiire : ;i Jlenry i\., i . 3. 

“To the world no liutfliear ib ho ffrejit 
Ah want of liffiiic mid ii Hiiiatl eHbtte." 

Unpr SiUircM, in. 07 -Bi. 

V Tilt? latter hall' of this word is some- 
what tloulitfiil. Till* Welsh bar- ire, 
fury, wrath, whence humg^ S 2 )itefiil, 
seems probable. 

Buggy. A ligrt vehicle without a 
hood, drawn by one horse. (Hiudu- 
stani, hdf/ht.) 

Buhl-work. ( Jftbi net - work, inlaid 
with brass ; so tuilled fiom .Signor Houle, 
the inventor, who settled in Paris during 
the I’eign of Louis XtV. (The word 
should l>e spelt Boule*wob£.) 

Build, for make, as, A man of strong 
bnildy a man of robust make. T’he 
metaphor is evident. 

Build. Applied to dress. Not »o bad 
a build after cru, not badly made. 
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BuUderti Square. Emblematic of 
St. Thomas, patron ol ardiitects. 

BollraL The nightingale. A Persian 
word, familiarised % Tom Moore. 

“ ’Twas like the notee, Imlf-ccntanj*, lialf-rain, 

Tbe uttera." 

Monte i Lalta Rookh (Veiled Prophet., imrt 1, 
StHiia 14). 

BnllSi metamoi^hoBed into a drake ; 
and bis son, Egypios, into a vulture. 

BulL One of the tvtrolve signs of the 
Zodiac (April 20 to May 21). The time 
for ploughing, which in Egypt was per- 
fonned by oxen or bulls. 

“ At last from Aries rolls the hoiinieons nun, 

And tbe hnghi Hull receives liiiii.*' 

Thoitwon : Spring, 26, 27. 

JiitU. A blunder, or inadvertent con- 
tradiction of tenns, for which the Irish 
are proverbial. 77it Hritinh Apollo^ 
1740, says the term is derived from one 
Obadiah Bull, an Irish lawyer of Loudon, 
in the reign of Henry VII., whose blun- 
dering in this way was notorious. 

Jhtll is a iive-Hhilling piece. Half a 
bull’* is half-a-crown. From hiitla^ a 
great leaden seal. Hood, in one of his 
comic sketches, speaks of a crier who, 
being apprehoudod, “swallowed three 
hogs (shilliugs) and a hull.” 

The pope's hulh So called from the bulla 
or toapsiile of the seal appended to the 
document. Subsequently the seal was 
called the buHaj and then the docuineat 
itself. 

ITie edict of the Emperor Charles IV. 
(13e(>) had a golden bulla, and was there- 
fore called the golden bull. {See Golden 
Bull.) 

BulL A puhlic-housp sign, the cogni- 
sance of the house of Clare. Tlie hull 
and the hoar were signs used by the jiar- 
tisans of Clare, and Kichard, Duke of 
Gloucester (Iticluird III.). 

Bull. 

A hull in a ehina shop, A maladroit 
hand interfering with a delicate busi- 
ness ; one W'ho jiroduccs i ccklcss destruc- 
tion. 

A brazen hull. An instrument of tor- 
ture. ( See Phalams. ) 

He may bear a ball ihui hath borne a 
calf {Eranmns : Proverbs ) — “He that 
accustometh hym-selfe to lytle thynges, 
by lytle and lytle ehalbo able to go a 
wave with greater tliynges {Tarenur). 

To take the ball oy the horns. To 
attack or encounter a threatened danger 
fearlessly ; to go forth boldly to meet a 
difficulty. The figure is taken from bull- 
fights, in which a strong and skilful 




matadore will grasp the horns of a bull 
about to toss him and hold it prisoner. 

John Bull, An Englishman. Applied 
to a native of Engird in Arbu1hnot*s 
ludicrous History of Europe, This his- 
toiy is sometimes erroneously ascribed 
to Dean Swift. In this satire the French 
are called Lewis Baboon^ and the Duteh 
Nicholas Frog, 

“One would think. In iieraonifying itself, 
}( nittion would . . , pictiti'e sonitfclilng gmnd, 
heroic, and iinpoHing, but it Is clmnicteriatic of 
the iieculiar humour of the Englista, and of their 
love for what is blunt, comic, and fiinii liar, that 
ibpy have embodied their uational oddliies in the 
hgure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow . . . with 
red waistcoat, Ipatlter breeches mid n stout oaken 
cudKOl . . . Cwlioiii they cnll] John Hull."— U'toi/f- 
lutftuu Trmng. 

Bull and Gate. Bull and Mouth. 

Public-house signs. A corruption of 
Boulogne Gate or Mouth, adopted out 
of compliment to Henry Vlfl., who 
took Boulogne in 1544. 

Bnll-dog (A), A man of I'elentless, 
savage disposition is sometimes so calletl. 
A “ hull-dog courage ” is one that 
fiinches from no danger. Tlie “hull- 
dofr” was the dog formerly used in bull- 
baiting. 

Bull-dogs, in University slang, are 
the two mynnidons of the proctor, wdio 
attend his heels like dogs, and are ready 
to spring on any offending undergraduate 
like bull-dogs. {See Myemtdons.) 

Bull-necked. TheBulUnecked Forger, 
Cagliostro, the huge impostor, wras so 
called. (1743-1795.) 

Bull-ring. {See Mayos of the Bull- 
Rino.) 

Bull's Eye. A small cloud suddenly 
ap])earing, Heemiiigly in violent motion, 
and growing out of itself. It soon 
City cm the entire vault of heaven, pro- 
ducing a tumult of wind and ram. 
(I Kings xviii. 44.) 

BulCs Eye, The inner disc of a target. 

"A littlo wayfrimi the centre there is a spot 
where the allots ar« tJiiekly ^rathered ; some few 
ha\c hit the biill'g-eye."— Ftslbe ; A'xcursoms, ei c , 
chap. \ 1 . p. i7H. 

To make a hulVs eye. To gain some 
signal advantage ; a bucccbmuI coup. 
To fire or shoot an arrow right into the 
centre disc of the target. 

Bulls, in * Stock Exchange phrase- 
ology, means those dealers who “ bull,” 
or try tf> raise the price of stock, with 
the view of effecting sales. A bull- 
account is a speculation made under the 
hope that the stock purchased will rise 
before the day of settlement. {See Bfjlr.) 

Bullet. Every bullet has its billet. 
Nothing happens by chanoe, and n^ act 
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is altogether without some effect. * * There 
is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will.” Another mean- 
ing is this: an arrow or bullet is not 
discharged at random, but at some mark, 
or for some deliberate purjiose. 

“ Let tlie nrrcjw fly that Ihib a nmvk.' —Cfrttar 
Itwynti, ciiKP. x\. 

Bulletin. French for a certificate. 
An ofhcial report of an offloer to his 
superior, or of medical attendants re- 
specting tho health of persons of notor- 
iety; so called because tliey were au- 
thenticated by an official bhlfa or seal. 
(Spanish, bolvfin^ a waiTaut ; Italian, 
bnllcttiHiu a roll.) 

Bulling the Barrel is pouring water 
iuto a rum cask, when it is nearly empty, 
to prevent its leaking. The water, wliich 
gets impregnated with the spirit and is 
very intoxicating, is called huU. 

Seamen talk of ImUimj the teafwt 
(making a second brew), InUnitj the 
coffee, etc. 

Bullion properly moans tho mint 
where holla, little round coins, arc made. 
Subsequently tho metal in the mint. 

Bully. To overbear witli words. A 
bully i.s a blustering mcnacer, (Anglo- 
Saxon, Indy tan, to bellow like a Imll.) 

It is often used, witliout any mixture 
of reproof, as a term of euuearmunt, 
as: — 

“<) pwtu'f iMilJy nottom."— Xtifia'n 
Vrnnnt iv. 4. 

tlicf, litilly -- J/cr< j/ lIV/vn of 

WnitlHitr, ii. ;t 

Bully-boy (A). A jolly com]Kiuion, 
a “ brick.” ((Tcrmau, buhte, a lover ; 
huh lev, a gallant.) 

“ Wf he (Iiri'O luiiii’ iiisitiu'rs 
Nr«iy tonif trnni tin* SfnH, 

We Biiciid «»iir Ii\e« iii ji-oiviiUj , 

While (illit'is} live riL eiiHo ; 

Shall ve Ko ihnice the loiiiid, ilie rouiitl, 

.SliJill we diiiirrt ihi! riiiiml 
AikI he rliiit IS a hiiliy iiii> 
foiut' iHcdtfu me on liiis ffi-nmnl ” 

Jh iitemmrliii. lliaoi 

Bully-rook. A blustering cheat. Like 
bully, it is sometimes used without any 
offensive meaning. Thus the Host, in 
The Merry of iriuflsoi\ addresses 

Sir John Falstaff, Ford, and I'agc, etc., I 
as Imlli/^rook — “How now. my bully- ' 
rook?’* equal to “my fine fellow.” | 

V A bully rake is “ one who fights j 
for iigfa tinges sfiko.” To bully -ray i.«i to ! 
intimidate ; hully-rayymy is abusive | 
timidutiou. AccoiYluig to Halliw^ell, a j 
ray is a scold, and hence a “ragging” 
means a scolding. Connected with raye, 

Bum-balltff. 

The Fi'ench pousse-cul seems to favour 


the notion that ^m/»- bailiff is no corrup- 
tion. These officers ore frequently re- 
ferred to as butm, 

•‘Scout, me for him at the I’ornor of the orrhartl. 
Iikea huiu-naililf." ' 

: Ta'elfth Xighi, lii, 4. 

Bum-boat. A small wide boat to 
caiTy provisions to vessels lying off shore. 
Also called “ dirl-boats,” being used for 
removing filth from ships lying in the 
Thames. (Dutch, bumhoot, a wide iish- 
iiig boat, ill Canada u punt is called a 
bun. A bun is a rec.eptacle for keeping 
fish alive.) 

Bumble. A beadle. So called from 
tho officious, overbearing beadle in 
Dickens’s (Hirer Twist. 

Bumbledom. The dominion of an 
overbearing parish ofRccr, tho arro- 
ganco of parish authorities, the conceit 
of parish dignity, {^ve above.) 

Bummareeo. A class of middlemen 
or fish-jobbers in Billingsgate Market, 
ivlio get a living by bumumreeiny, i.e. 
buying 3)arcels of fish from the sales- 
nicn, and then rutailiiig them. A cor- 
riqition of bouj/e maree, good fre.sh fish, 
or I ho sol lor thei’cof. Accordinjj to the 
Dieiwumure (te V Aeadhme, maree means 
toute sortr dr poiasoii de mu' que n'est pas 
sfdi. lUnnw umree, uiaree fruirhe. 

Bumper. A full glass, generally 
connucted with a “ toast.” Dr. Arn 
says a biinqicr is when the surface of 
tho wine humps up in tho middle. 
(French, bombar, to reudur convex, to 
bulge or swell out.) 

\ rniicKMl iinm'tiiin with Iminp, a Hwelliiipr, 
hits iiDi. oal.v iiitlm'iii-cd tiip form of thi' wort}, 
liiu. LliiiHj iiihUMl >f fiilmMn."--.SAta*.: 

KhimvUttiii'ol h 

Bumpkin. A loutish ^lerson. (Dutch, 
boomlev, a sprout, a fool.) This wortl 
vt-ry flortcly rivscmblcs the word “chit.” 
(NVy- ihllTTY.) 

Bumptious. Arrogant, full of mighty 
airs and granjs ; apt to take offence at 
I>rosiimcd slights, A corruption of pre- 
summit uous, first into “sumptions,” then 
to bumptious. 

Bun. A small cake. (Irish, boiuueny, 
Scotch, bannock.) 

V III regard to “ hot cross buns ” on 
Good Friday, it may bo stated that the 
Greeks offered to Ajiollo, Diana, Hecate, 
and tho Moon, cakes with “hoim” 
Such a cako was callorl a bom, and (it is 
said) never grew mouldy, Tho “ cross ” 
symbolised the four quarters of the moon, 
“flood Friday comes this month : the old wonmn 
runs 

With oueapenay, two a iienny • hot cross huns,’ 
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Whaie virtue Is, if yoii lielieve wiiat> said, 

TiiejrU^ot trn>w monldy like the common 

roifr Robin i A hnanttek, ITS*;. 

Bmmh of Fives. A slang tenn for 
fhe hand or flat. 

Boaole {John), “ A prodigious hand 
at matrimony; divinity, a song, and a 
pe(dc. ” He marries seven wives, loses all 
m the flower of their age, is inconsolable 
for two or three days, &en resigns him- 
self to the decrees of Providence, and 
marries again. ( Tiie Life and Opiniom of 
John JB uncle, Eaq,, bp Thomas Amory.) 

“John is n kind of iiinocetit Vlll. of 

private life."— L011//1 Hunt. 

Bundle. Bumllc ojf. (let away. To 
bundle a person of, is tu send him away 
unceremoniously. Similar to pad' of. 
The allusion is obvious. 

Bundle of Stloke. JEsop, in oue of 
his fables, allows that sticks one by one 
may be readily broken; not so when 
several are bound together in a bundle. 
The lesson taught is, that ** Union gives 
strength.” 

“ The*- now lay to heart the lesson of the Jmii- 
dlfi of Hticka."— T/w Tmen. 

BundaOhuli Ihiy blows]. An insur- 
rection of the peasants of Gerinaiiy in 
the sixteenth century. So called from 
the highlows or clouted shooii of the 
insurgents. 

Bung. A cant term for a toper. 
“ Away, . . . you filthy hung,” says 
Doll to Pistol. (2 Jfenry JV., u. 4.) 

, Jiruthn' JUtng, A cant tenii for a 
publican. 

Bang ap. Close up, as a hung closes 
a cask. 

Bungalow (Indian). Tlie house of 
a European in India, generally a ground 
floor with a verondah all round it, and 
the roof thatched to keep oil the hot 
rays of the sun. There are Eiiglisli 
bungaloivs at Birchington and on the 
Norfolk (H>ast near Crcjiner. A f/tf/r- 
bunaalow is a caravansary or house 
built by the Government for the use of 
travellers. (Hindustani, baaglii,) 

Bungay. Ga to Bangaq inth tfoa ! — 
i.e, get away and don’t lM»ther me, or 
don’t talk such stuff. Bungay, iu 
Suffolk, used to be famous for the maiiu- 
factore of leather breeches, once very 
fashionable. Persons who required new 
ones, or to have their old ones new- 
seatM, Went or sent to Bungay for that 
purpose. Hence rose the cant saying, 
” Go to Bungay, and get your breeches 
mended,” shortened into ” Go to Bungay 
with yoi^ ! ” 


Bungay. My castle of Bungag, {See 
under Castle.) 

Bunkum. Claptrap. A representa- 
tive at Washington being asked why he 
made such a flowery and angry speech, 
BO wliplly uncalled for, made answer, I 
was not speaking to the House, but to 
Buucombe,” whicdi be represented (North 
Caroliua). 

“ Amerti-,i, tiio, will tlml tbat cauennes, grumpy 
omtDry.und Biicerbrs ti> BuDcoiiihc will not carry 
iiion to the itnmortnl goilH."— C'ai /yje; Latter-day 
Fumphlet» (ParliBiuoiits, p. &»). 

Bunny. -A rabbit. So called from 
the pronncial word ban, a tail. The 
Scotch say of the hare, “she cocks her 
bim.” Bunny, a diminutive of bun, 
applied to a rabbit, means the animal 
with the “ little tail.” 

“ lluntiv, lyiiit^r in the 
Haw the Hliiny •■l•lnlun iiaHH." 

Jirct Ilurti': JtatUe Jluiinft, Htniiza I. 

Bnnsby {Jack), Captain Cuttle’s 
fneud ; a Sir Oracle of his neiglihoui's ; 
profoundly mysterious, and keeping his 
eye always flxed upon invisible dream- 
land somewhere beyond the limits of 
infinite space, {IHekcns: J)ombeg ami 
Son.) 

Bunting. In Somcrsctsliire bunting 
means sifting flour. Sieves were at oue 
time made of a strong gau/.y woollen 
cloth, wliich being tough and capable of 
resisting w^ear, was found suitable for 
flags, and iiow^ has changed its reference 
from sieves to flags. A “ bunt-mill ” is 
a machine for sifting com. 

“Notunlikp . . , a liiikiT'H timit, Milt'll lioseiiar- 
atf'H the Haul truin Hit' hran."— .S/edMaN. 

Bupliagos. PMusniiias (viii. 24) tells 
118 that the sou of J.iiihet was called Bu- 
phagoB (glutton), Jts Hercules was called 
Adephagus, because on one occasion he 
ate a w'holo ox {Athenwos x.). The 
French call the English “ Beefeaters,” 
because they ai-e eaters of large joints of 
meat, and not of delicate, w'ell-dressed 
viands. Neither of these has any rela- 
tion to our Yeomen of the Guards. 
(*S/Y* Beefeaters, page llo.) 

Burbon. A knight assailed by a 
rabble rout, who batter his shield to 
pieces, and compel him to cast it aside. 
Talus renders Jiim assistance, and is in- 
formed by the rescued knight that Four- 
de'lis, his own true love, had been enticed 
away from him by Grantorto. When 
the rabble is dispersed, and Fourde'Iis 
recovered, Burbon places her on^ his 
steed, and rides off as fast os possible. 
Burbon is Senri IV, of France; Fourde'- 
lis, the kingdom- of France; the rubble 
rout, the Itotnan Catholic party that tried 
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to 90 t him aaido ; the shield he is eom- 
pelled to abandon is Protestantism ; his 
oanying off ^Fourd^'lis is his obtaining 
the KiDjgdom by a cdup after his renunc? 
ation of the Protestant cause. {Spenser : 
Faerie Queene, v. 11.) 

Bnndiardifle. To speak eje cathedra ; 
to roeak with authority. Burchord (who 
died 1026) compiled a volume of canons 
of such undiluted authority, that any 
sentence it gave was beyond appeal. 

Bnrohell (Mr.). A baronet who passes 
himself off as a poor man, his real name 
and title being Sir William Thornhill. 
His favourite cant word is “Fudge.” 
{GoMamith : Vicar of Wakefield,) 

Burd {Helen). The Scotch female 
impBrsoiiatiou of the French prenx or 
pntd' hommcy with this difference, that 
slio is discreet, rather than brave and 
wise. 

Burden of a Song. Tlie words re- 
peated in each verse, the chorus or re- 
n'aiii. It is tlie French bourdon, the big 
drone of a bagpipe, or double- diapason 
of an organ, used in forte parts and 
choruses. 

Burden of Isaiah. The “measifo ” of 
a prophecy anuouncing a calamity, or a 
denunciation of hardships on those 
against whom the burden is uttered. 
(Isa. xiii. 1, etc.)^ 

The burden of proof. The obligation 
to prove something. 

“Tilt* hiirdcti «f iinnif mon tli#* p-irty tioklinff 
(he Htllriniiti\e” thecause no <imc caii prove a 
iioi;ati\p, vxcept liy reductio ad. ahsurdum].-- 
iireenleaf: Uh Evidence i. iMil cliHii. iii. 
p. KO'. 

Bure (2 syl.). The first woman, and 
sister of Borr, the father of Odin. 
dinanan mythology.) 

Bureaue'raoy. A system of goveni- 
meut in which the business is carried on 
in bureaux or departments. The French 
bureau means not only the office of a 
public functioDary, but also the whole 
staff of officers attached to the depart- 
ment. As a word of reproach, bureau- 
cracy lias nearly tlic same meaning as 
Dickens's w'ord, red-tapeism {q.t .). 

Burglar [bnry-larron']. The robber 
of a burgh, castle, or house. Burglnry ' 
is called, in ancient law-boo!'^®, hauiv- 
set'ken or ham-secu, hoiij»e-violacion. 

Burgun'dlan. Jiurqnmhau biou\ 
i.e. decapitation. The Due do Biron, 
who was put to death for treason by 
Henri IV., was told in bis youth, by a 
fortune-teller, “to beware of a Burgpiu- 
dian blow.” When going to execution, 


he asked who was to be his executioner, 
and was told he was a man from Bur- 
gimdy. 


Burial of aa Am. Ho burial at all. 

" He shall Ite Ituriedivith the burial of an ass 
drawn and mur, forth he^oiid the gates of Jeru- 
salein/’-Jer. xxil. 1«. 


BuHdau's Am. A man of inde- 
cision; like one “on double business 
bound, who stands in pause where he 
should first begin, and noth neglects.” 
Bu'ridan the scholastic said ; “ If a 
hungry ass were placed exactly between 
two hay-stacks m every respect equal, 
it would starve to death, because were 
would be no motive why it should go to 
one rather than to the other.’* 


Burke. To murder by placing some- 
thing over the mouth of the person at- 
tacked to prevent his giving alarm. So 
callod from Burke, an Irishman, who 
used to suffocate his victims and murder 
them for the solo puiposo of selling the 
dead bodies to surgeons for dissection. 
Hanged at Edinburgh, 1829. 

To burke a question. To strangle it in 
its birth. The pubUcation was burked: 
suppressed before it was circulated. 

Burkers. Body-snatchers; those who 
kill by burking. 

Burl, Burler. In Cumberland, a 
hnrler is the master of the revels at a 
bidden-wedding, who is to see that the 

f i tests are well furnished with drink, 
'o burl is to carouse or pour out liquor. 
(Aiiglo-Saxou, byrliau.) 

31! r. H. foraqimri. of beer. ... He told 

nio to burl out. rbe boer. as be whs la a hurry, and 
T bulled out tite tflasB and ga\c it to him.'*— T/ui 
Tunat: Laiv Ee.poHv. 

Burlaw or Byrlaw. A sort of Lynch - 
law in the rural districts of Scotland. 
The inhabitants of a district used to 
make certain laws fc.- their own observ- 
ance, and appoint one of their neigh- 
bours, called the Burlaw-man. to carry 
out the pains and penalties. The word 
is a corrupt form of hyr-law^ byr.--a 
burgh, common in sutdi names as herbu^ 
the burgh on the Derwent ; Ormsoy 
iq.r.)^ Grims-town. 

Burlesque. Fat her of bu rlesq ne poetry. 
Hippo'uax of Ephesus. (Sixth centtii-y 
n.c.) 

Burlond. A giant whose legs Sir 
Try'amour cut off. (Iloniaure of Sir 
Tryamour.) 

Burn. His money burns a hole in his 
pocket. He caunot keep it in his pocket, 
or forbear spending it 
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T(9 bum we's boats. To cut oneself off 
from All means or hope of retreat. The 
allusion is to Julius Csssar and. other 
gdaerals, who burned their boats or ships 
when they invaded a foreign country, 
in order that their soldiers might feel 
that they must either conquer the 
country or die, as retreat would be 
impossible. 

To burn one's Jin ffei's. To suffer loss 
by speculation or interference. The 
allusion is to taking chestnuts from 
the fire. 

“ He luiH bPPTi bolstering? ii|> tbeu* roMeu imn- 
vrnrkit. I told Ijiiii lie would burn 1 m» IliiKers."- 
Mrn. Lj/hu Liiihfu. 

You cannot burn the candle at both ends. 
You cannot do two opposite things at 
ono and tho sanio time ; you cannot 
exhaust your energies in one direction, 
and yet reserve them iinimjiairod for 
something else. If you go to bed late 
you cannot get up early. You caiiiiot 
eat your cake aud have it too. You 
cannot servo (lod and Mammon. You 
cannot serve two masters. l*om>uts d/>a.r 
lieercs, et hs manques. {La Funfauie.) 
/Sunul sorbere at' dare non possum. 

We burn daylujht. Wo w'aate time in 
talk instead of action. {Shakespeare : 
Merrp Wives oj" Windsor y ii. I.) 

Bnnip a stream. A variant of bourn 
^Anglo-Saxon, burncy a brook, as iu 
WintOTboume, Burnham, Swiiibuni, etc. ) . 

Bonking Crown (A). A orow’ii of 
red-hot iron set on the head oi regicides. 

“ He w'HHHdja<If;rd 

To have big head nearod w'lMi a buniin>? itom-ii.” 

Traociljj of Hoffnunin. OPUl • 

Burnt. The burnt child dreads the 
fire. Once caught, twice shy. “Whait! 
wouldst thou liave a serpent sting tliec 
twice V” 

Burnt Candlemas Day. Feb. 2. 
1.3o;3-r>, ivhen Kdward III. ]nar<jbe«l 
through tho Lothians ivitli fire and 
sword. Ho burnt to tho ground Edin- 
burgh and Haddington, nnd then re- 
treated from want of provisions. Tho 
Sootscallthe period ‘‘Burnt Ctnidloiiias.” 
{See ‘‘Epochs of Histon',” luitfland 
under the Tlantoffencts ; and Macmillan’s 
series, ZitHo History of Scotlandy edited 
by Prof. Freeman.) 

Buna (a bull’s hide). So the citadel 
of Carthage was called. Tho tale is 
that when Dido came to Africa she 
bought of the natives os much laud as 
could bo encompassed by a bull’s hide.’* 
The agreement was mode, and Dido cut 
the hide into thongs, so as to enclose a 
qpaco sufficient for a dtadeL 


The followdng is a similar story ; The 
Yakutsks granted to the Kussian ex- 
plorers as much laud as tliey could 
encompass witli a cow’s hide ; but tho 
liussians, cutting the hide into strips, 
ohtiiincd land enough lor the port and 
town of Yi^utsk. 

The Indians have a somewhat similar 
tradition. The fifth incarnation of 
Vishnu was in the form of a dwarf called 
Vameii. Vamcn, presenting liiinsclf 
before the giant Boly, asked as a reward 
for services as much land as he could 
measure in three imeos to build a hut 
on. Buly laughed at the request, and 
freely granted it. Whereupon the 
dwarf grew so prodigiously largo that, 
with three jjaces, he strode over the 
whole w'orld. {Sunuernt : VoyaqeSyXoX. 
i. p.2-1.) 

Bnrat. To inform against an accom- 
plice. Slang variety of “split” (turn 
king’s evidence, impeach). The pemm 
who does tikis splits or breaks up the 
whole coii(‘erii. 

Bury tho Hatchet. TiCt by-goncs 
bo by-goiies. The “ Great Spirit com 
iiujudorl tlio North American Iiidmns, 
wdien they smoked the calumet or peace- 
pipe. to bury their hatchet, scalj>iiig- 
Kuives, and war- clubs in the ground, 
that all thought of hostility might be 
buried out of sight. 

‘*lt ii; inm*h to bo regict tod that the American 
poAonimeiit, luiviug hroiiuflit rhe jfi-fat war to a 
ronrluaion, did mit Inii-y the Imtchci altoyeiUcr." 
— The Times 

“ Itkined was the tdoody liatchot; ; 

Wkiriod Was the dreadful wni'-cluh ; 

Kuriotl MCI call warlike weapons*, 

Vrid the wrir-riy was forfroiUMi ; 

Then was ja'at e aiminir the nations.” 

LniitarlUnv : Jlmmitha, xill. 

Burying. Cnmatiun. Tho Parsers 
neither bury or burn tlieir deurl, because 
they will not defile tlie elements 
and earth). So they carry tlicir dead 
to the Tower of Silence, and leave tlm 
body tliere to be devoured by vultures. 
{See yinetcenth (JeninrUy October, 
p.Oll.) 

Burying at Cross Roads. {Sec 

Cross-Roads.) 

Bus. A contraction of Omnilms, Of 
course, Omnibi, as a plural, though some- 
times used, is quite absurd. 

Bushy (^<f). A frizzled wig. Doctor 
Busby, master of Westminster school, 
did not wear a frizzled wig, but a close 
cap, somewhat like a Welsh Avig. {See 
Wigs.) 

Busby. Tho tall cap of u liiissai', 
artillery-man, etc., which hangs froxu^ 
tlio top over the right shoulder. 
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BnilL Om heats the bushy hut another 
has the harsy i.e, one does the work, but 
another reaps the profit. The Latins 
said, Sic oos non vohis. The allusion is 
to beating the bush to start game. (^See 
Beating.) 

Gocd wine needs no bush. A good ar- 
ticle will make itself known without 
being puffed. The booths in fairs used 
to be wssed with ivy, to indicate that 
wine was sold there, ivy being sacred to 
Bacchus. An ivy-bush was once the 
common sign of taverns, and especially of 
private houses where beer or wine could 
be obtained by travellers. In France, a 
peasant who sells his vineyard has to put 
a green bush over his door. 

The proverb is Latin, and shows that 
the Bomuns introduced the custom into 
Europe. “ Vino vendib'ih hed'era nun 
opus est ” {Columella). It was also com- 
mon to France, rin qui se rend 

liieny il no faut point de lierve. 

If It be true tlint ffood wine ncedHiio IniNli/Ms 
true that a ftood play iioeilH iin prolotiruf.” 

Hhahespeare: Am roa Like It 

To take to the bush. To become bush- 
rangers, like runaway convicts who live 
by plunder. The bush in tliis case 
means what the Dutch call boschy the 
uncleared land as opposed to towns and 
clearings. 

“EverytUfng beinff much cheaper in Toronto 
tliati away in the bush.''— : Ltfii m the 
Wauds. 

Bnaliel. To measure other people's 
corn by one's own bushel. To make one- 
self the standard of right and wrong ; to 
appraise everything as it accords or dis- . 
agrees with one’s own habits of thought ' 
and preconceived opinions ; to he ex- 
tremely bigoted and self-opiniated. 

Under a bushel. Secretly ; in order to 
hide it. 

“D(» men liqht a candle and put «t uihIpi- a 
biiHhct?"— Matt. V'. W. 

Bufllmuui ^Dutch, Mosrhjesmau). Na- 
tives of SouUi Africa who live in the 
“bush”; tlie aborigines of the Capo; 
dwelleiv in the Australian “bu.«)h;“ a 
bush farmer. 

“ lliiHlimeu .... are the only noinadctt in the 
coiiiitry. They never cultivate the noil, iiur rear 
auy donieBtic aninrial save wrerched doi;».''— 
Livingstone : Truvels. chap. ii. p. .55. 

Bnfthrangeni. Escaped convicts who 
have taken refuge in the Australian , 
“ bush,” and suh^t by plunder. | 

“The biiiihmiiffers at first were absentees [»«. 
e^ilMd cniivict^l who W'ere allureil nr 

driven to theft and violunca So early as um 
they had, by systematic robbery, excited feelings 
uf alarm."— IVest : Tasmania. 

BuEtnem, Busy. Saxon, hysgiany the 
verb, bysig (bi^) ; Dutch, hezigen ; Gcr- 
mau, hesof^niss (care, manayiinent) ; 


gorge (care); Saxon, seogan (to see). 
From the German sorgen we get the 
French soigner (to look after something), 
soigncy and be-sogne (husiness, op that 
which is our core and concern), with 
be-sotn (something looked after l)ut not 
found, hence “wont”); the Italian 
besognio (a beggar). 

Business To-morrew. When tlie 
Spartans seized upon Thebes, they placed 
Arc'hias over the ganison. Pelop’idaB, 
with eleven others, handed togetW to 
'put Archias to tlie sword. A letter cou- 
taiuiug full details of the jdot was given 
to the Spartan polemarch at the banquet 
table; out Archias thrust the letter 
under his cushion, saying, “ Business to- 
morrow." But long ere that sun arose 
he was numbered with the dead. 

Bn'slrsAO (•! syl.). An enchanter 
bound by Brit'omai*t. {Sptmer : Faih'ie 
Quecnf\ book iii. 11, 12.) 

Bnsi ris. A king of Eg^’pt, who used 
to immolate to tliq gods all stmugers 
who set foot on his sliorcs. Hercules 
was seized by him ; and would have 
fallen a victini, but ho broke hLs chain, 
and slow the inhospitable king. 

Jhm'risy according to Milton, is the 
Fliaraoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 
**Vcx’<l the Ri'U-Sea count, whoso waves o'er- 
threvv 

Busins and bis Mempbian chivalry." 

PnrudtHe Lost, book i. SriO, .V)7. 

Buskin. Tragedy. The Greek tra- 
gic actors used to wear a sandal some 
two or three inches thick, to elevate 
their stature. To this sole woa attached 
a very elegant buskin, and the whole 
was called cothuVnus. {See Sock.) 

" Or vvdial (tboiigh rare) of later age 
EiiiiobUid bath t.bo biiskined suvo." 

Milton: 11 PeiiseroMO, 7!l, flU. 

Buss. ^ To kiss. (Welsh, busy the 
human lip ; Gaelic, htfSy Uie mouth ; 
French, btdsevy a kiss.) 

“Yon towers, whose wanton lops dir Iniss I be 
rlmids, 

Must kiss their own feet." 

Simla speare : Troitus and Cressidn, iv. .5. 

Busterlob. A German god. His 
idol mi^ still be seen at Sondershusa, 
the castle of Schwartzenburg. 

Busy as a Bee. The equivalent 
Latin phrase is “ Satdgis tamqmm mus in 
matella." {See Similes.) 

Butoher. The Butcher. Achmed 
Faslia was called djezzar (the butclierL 
and is said to have whimieu off the heads 
of his seven wives. Ho is famous for 
his defence of Acre against Napoleon 1. 1 

The Butcher. John, ninth lord CliffordL 
alfiD called The Blacky died UOL 
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The BJuiody Butcher, The Duke of 
Camberlazid, seooud son of George II. 
So called from his barbarities iti sup- 
pressing the rebellion of the young Pre- 
tender. 

TheM^aliat £utc?ier. Blaise de Mont, 
luc, distinguished for his cruelties to the 
Protestants in the reign of Charles IX. 
of France (1502-1572). 

BuMier Boots. The black boots 
worn enj^ctite tmue in the hunting field. 

Bnttcv. Soft soup, soft solder (pros. 
saw^dei'), wiping down with winning 
words. Punch expressively calls it “ the 
milk of human kindness churned into 
butter. ” (Anglo-Saxon, butvrc or huUjrc^ 
Latin, hutyrum, Greek, Imtijjron^ Le, 
hou-turM, cow- cheese, as distinguished 
from goat- or ewe-butter.) 

Soft words butter no par mips. Saying 
“ ^ Be thou fed,’ will not feed a hungry 
man.'’ Mere words will not find salt to 
our porridge, or butter to our parsnips. 

“ Kmc wordfl, wi^s <i(ir lioiiiuly <ild iirovci'N, liiiC- 
ter 1 IO i»arHninH."~-//otfeW. 

He looks as if butter would not melt in 
his month, I^e looks like a dolt. He 
looks quite hamileas and expressly made 
to bo played upon. Yet beware, and 
“ touch not a cat but a glove.” 

“Hhe Hiriilos and iainruislies, you'd tljink that 
butter would not melt iii her ntoutb."— 2'/occJberatt: 
PendanniSt lx. 

He knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. He knows his own interest, 
S*:U uti foro. 

He that has good store of butter may 
lay it thick on Kis bread, (Jni iniiltmn est 
pipibris^ cliam olerihus immiscet. 

To butter onv^s bread on both sides. To 
bo wastof ully extravagant and luxurious. 

Butter-flngera. Said of a nersou 
who lets things fall out of his liana. His 
fingers are slippery, and things sli]) from 
them as if they were grt^ased with butter. 
Often heard on the cricket field. 

“ I never wan a iiutter-aub'ors, cbousta a had 
l’.at ter . A' f iiosfpi/. 

Butter-tooth (A). A wide front 
tooth. • {See Buck-tooth.) 

Buttered Ale. A beventgr made of 
ale or beer (without hops) mixed with 
butter, sugar, and cinnamon. 

Butterenpe. So called because they 
were once supposed to increase the butter 
of milk. No doubt those cows giv(> the 
beat milk that })a8ture in fields w’here 
buttercups aboiind, not because tliese 
fiowers produce butter, but because they 
grow only on sound, drj", old pastures, 
which aitord the best food. Miller, in 
his Gardener'* 8 Dictionary^ says they were 
BO colled “under the notion that the 


yellow colour of batter is owing to tihm 
plonta” 

ButterfitoA in the cab, trade, m 
those drivers who take to the occupation 
only in summer-time, and at the best of 
the season. At other times th^ follow 
some other occupation. 

‘*Tbe teelinsr of tbe regular against 

Miesfi * hiittertllcs ' is very etroyg.”— .yjiisteeatft 
CeiUurn (March, 1803, p. 177). 

Butterfly KIm {A). A kiss with 
one's eyelashes, that is, stroking the 
cheek with one's e 3 ’’elashe 8 . 

Button. A decoy in an auction- 
room ; so called because he buttons or 
ties the unwary to bargains offered for 
sale. The button fastens or fixes what 
else would slip away. 

The button of the cap. The tip-top. 
Tims, in Hamlet^ Guildenstem says: 
“ On fortune's cap wo are not the veiy 
button” (act ii. sc. 2), i.e. the most 
highly favoured. The button on the 
cap was a mark of honour. - Thus, in 
China to the present hour, the first 
grade of literary honour is the privilege 
of adding a gold button to the cap, a 
custom Copied in several coUe^te 
schools of England. This gives the ex- 
pression quoted a further force. Also, 
the several grades of mandarins are dis- 
tinguished by a different coloured button 
on the top of their cap. 

Button {t}f a foil). The piece of cork 
fixed to the end of a foil to protect the 
point and prevent injury in fencing. 

Buttons. The two buttons on the 
back of a coat, in the fall of the back, 
are a survival of the buttons on the back 
of riding- coats and militaiy frocks of the 
eighteenth century, occasionally used to 
button back the coat-tails. 

A hoy in buttons. A page, whose 
jacket in front is remarkable for u display 
of small round buttons, as close as they 
can be inseit^d, from chin to waist. 

Tbe titter [tingle] of an electric heU i>Fon|^t. 
a large fttt button A, M'ltb a stage ^ectnf being 
tlressed look BRiaIl.”--^ou‘ei:<; J^tard of Xem 
yortunei, o ol. i. i^t i. cliap. a ii. p. 58). 

He has not all his buttons. He is half- 
silly ; “ not all there ” ; he is “ a button 
short.” 

Dash my buttons. Here, “buttons” 
means lot or destiny, and '*dash” is a 
euphemistic form of a more offensive 
word. 

The buttons come off the foils. Figura- 
tively, the courtesies of controversy are 
neglected. 

“ Kaniiliarir.v with control er»> . . . will have 
arcuBinnied iiim to tbe mlsad ventures wUch 
arise when, as sumetlmes will hanpra in the beat 
of fence, tbe iniMons come off cii'e foils,"— 
teenta Century (.1 luic, 180) , p. 0!A). . 
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A>« Be ia des&ied to 

obtain 'ih« priaft; ha is the accepted 
laver. It is still commoii to hear bogrs 
DQH^t ^thear buttons to know what trade 
thev ase to fc^ow* whether, they are 
to & a thiim; or not, and whether some 
favourite favours them. Bacheloh.) 

“*Tis iu liifi WfcttousrjM* will caiTy’t."-«VA«A«- 
gfwm.' tt/ tlTindaor, ill. 3. 

not in his hntions, ’Tis not in his 
' power, ^tis net in his lot. 

To Inm a soul above buitous. To be 
worthy of better things ; to have abili- 
ti^ too good for one's present employ- 
m^t. .This is explained by George 
Colman in Sylvester Dagyei'wood: 
father was on eminent button-maker. . . 

. but T had a soul above buttons . . . and 
]^ted for a liberal profession.” 

To put inh buttons. To dress a boy as 
a with a jacket full in the 

ftbnt with little buttons, generally me- 
tallic and very conspicuous. 

take by the button. To detain one 
in conversation ; to apprehend, as, ** to 
take fditune by the button. Tlie allu- 
sion is to a custom, now discontinued, 
of holding a person by the button or 
bUVtcm^hmb in conversation. 

Button-liole^ To button-hole n person. 
To bore one with conversation. The 
French have the same locution : Serrei' le 
bofUon [4 quel qu’un]. 

“He W'eiiC aliouc bucton-liollng and bnriiiK 
e\.eryoue."~H. Kinetics: JltUhiUle. . 

To take one doiCn a button-hole. To 
take one down a peg; to lower one's 
conceit. 

“ Better mind ycrselxes, (ir I’ll take jp down a 
hiittiin-bule Itiwer,"— if< n. B. Htoivt : Uncle Tom's 
cabin, iv. 

Button-hole (A).' A flower inserted 
in the button-hole of a coat 

*‘ln Bne whitlier he Itlio di*iver of a hangonO 
will BPfMt a JnirtoB-liule— irenei'ally a dahlia, or 
aoine flower of tiiut ilk, -^Nineteenth Cent m if 
(March; ISWI, p. 478). ' • 

Buy In (2h). To collect stock by 
pnrdiase ; to withhold the sale of some- 
thing offered at auction, because the 
biddmg has not reached the ‘'reserve 
price.” 

Buy Off {To). To give a iierson 
money to drop a claim or put an end to 
.cont^tion, or to throw up a partner- 
ship. 

Buy Out {To), To redeem or ransom, 
helns side to liny ont his life . . . . ' 

Dies ere tlie weary sun set." 

^akeapeare : Comedy of Krrors, I. S. 

Buy Ovur ( Tb>), To induce one Igr a 
.bribe to renoun^ Iub claim; to gain 
.wr by briboy^ 

IS 


To buy over a personas head. To out- 
bid another. 

Buy Up {To), To purchase stock to 
such on amount as to obtain a virtual 
monopoly, and thus command the mar- 
ket^ to make a comer, os “to buy up 
com,” etc. 

Busring a Pig In a Poko. {Sso 

Pig, etc.) 

Busftu {Serjeant). A driving, chaff- 
ing, masculine bar orator, who twists 
“ Chops and Tomato Sauce ” into a de- 
claration of love. {Dtckena: Tickwtvk 
Fapet's.) 

Bnxz* Empty the bottle. A corrup- 
tion of bouse (to drink). 

“ In hiuislnfr n hoiic ’(.was his gift to excel, 

And of all j«>lly coiiei'S he bore off the lieil." 

{See Boozy.) 

Buu {A), A mmour, a whispered 
rejiort. 

“ Vi'S, that, on every dream, 

Kach hiixx, each faui'y ... 

U« may engiiaitl his dotage.'* 

Shiikeifpeare : King 7,ear, i. 4. 

Buuard {Tht^ is meant for Br. Bur- 
nett, whose figure was lusty. 

“The noble Biuxard ever ideiisc'd me liesr..'’ 
iiryden: Hind ond ennthcr, jNirt ill. list. 

Buzzard called haivk htf courtesy. It 
is a euphemism— a brevet’ rank— a’ com- 
plimentary title. 

•* Of Miiiall I enown, 'tls I me; for, not to lie, 

We call tyour biixsiirdl “ hnwk^’ by ciniru'Sy." 
lirudm: iJnui n?id Vn$ifher, iii. lU::-.*). 

Between hawk and buzzard. Not quite 
a lady or gentleman, nor quite .a ser- 
vant. Applied to tutors iu private 
houses, bear>leaderH, and other grown- 
up persons who are allowed to come 
down to dessert, but not to be guests at 
the dinner-table. 

Meaning against. “ I know 
nothing by myself, yet am I not thereby 
justified.’’ (I Cor. iv. 4.) 

By-aud-by now means a little time 
hence, but when the Bible was trans- 
lated it meant instantly. “ When perse- 
cution ariseth . . . hy-and-by lie is 
offended” (Matt. xiii. 21); roiiaercd in 
Mark iv. 17 by the word ” immediately.” 
Our presently means in a little time 
hence, but in French preamteuwnt means 
now, directly. Ibus in France we see, 
ihese apartments to he let presently, mean- 
ing note— a phrase which would in English 
signify by-and-hy. 

By^aeo. tet bygones he bygones. 
Let ^ grievances be forgotten and 
never brought to mind. 
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By-lawi. Local laws. From dy, a 
borou{|[b. Properly, laws by a Town 
Council, and bearing only on the borough 
or company over whic^ it has juiisdic- 
tion. 

^ {A), Not a main road; a 

BST'^tha-liy. £n passant, laterally 
connected with the main subject. “ By- 
play ” is side or secondoiy piny ; “ By- 
tanes and streets*’ are those which 
branch out of tlie main thorouglifare. 
The first “ by ” meajxa passing fram one to 
another', as in the phrase “Day by day.” 
Thus “ By-the-by ” is passing from the 
main subject to a or secondary one. 

By«the-way is an incidental remark 
thrown in, and tending the some way as 
the discourse itself. 

Byron. The Tolish Byron, Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855). 

The Itussian Byron, Alexander Ser- 
gei vitch Puschkin (1799-1837). 

Bsrrsa. {See page 191 , col. 1 , Bubsa.) 

Byzantine Art. That symbolical 
^stem which was developed by the eatly 
Greek or Byzantine arnsts out of the 
Christian symbolism. Its chief features 
are the circle, dome, and round arch; 
and its chief symbols the lily, cross, 
vesica, and nimbus. St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, and St. Mark, at Venice, are 
excellent examples. 

Byzantine Umpire (77/^. The 
Eastern or Greek Emidrc from 395 to 
1453. 

Byzantine Hlztorlanz. Certain 
Greek historians who lived under t)ie 
Eastern empire between the sixth and 
fifteenth centuries. They may be di vided 
into three groups:— (1) Those whose 
works form a continuous history of the 
Byzantine empire, from the fourth cen- 
tury to tlio conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks; (2) general chroniclers 
who wrote histories of the world from 
the oldest period; and (3) writers on 
Boman antiquities, statistics, und cus- 
toms. 

Byzantines (3 syl.). Coins of the 
Byzantine empire, generally called Be- 
hunUt, 

O 

OL This letter is the outline of the 
hollow of the hand, and is called in He- 
brew (^e hollow of the hand). 

C, ']^e French r, when it is to he 
sounded like s, has a mark under it (f) ; 


this moi'k is called a cedilla, (A diminu- 
tive of z ; called zeta in Greek, eeda in 
Spanish.) 

C. There is more than one poem 
written of which every word begins with 
C. For example : 

(1) One composed by Httebald m 
honour of Charles le Chauve. It is in 
Latin hexameters and runs to somewhat 
more than a hundred lines, the lost two 
of which are 

“ Convpiiict clams rlaustris conipnnere rannns 

Oi>iiil>I(iiur clarus cariiieu cnntabile Calvis.” 

(2) One by Hahconiub, called “ Cer* 
tamen catholicum cum Calmmatis,** 

(3) One by Henby Habdhb, of 100 
lines in Latin, on “Cats,” entitled: 
“ Canum cum Catis certameth earmine 
counpodtum currenie calamo C, CatitlU 
Caninii.** The first line is— 

** Cattorum canimiis certumina clara caimmque." 

Cats' canine caterwaulLutf contests chant. 

See M and P for other examples. 

Qa Ira (tf will go). Called empha- 
tically Le Carillm National of the French 
Bevolution (1790). It went to the tune 
of the Carillon National, which Marie 
Antoinette was for ever strumming on 
her harpsichord. 

“ <Ja Ira ” was the rallying cry bor- 
rowed by the Federalists from Dr. Frank- 
lin of America, who used to say, in 
reference to tlie American revolution, 
*'Ah ! ah ! ira, qa ira ! ” ('twill he 
sure to do). The refrain of the carillmi 
is — 

Ha! ha ' It w’ill svoed,lt will sveed, it will speed I 
llcsisiance is \uiu, we are sure to succeed. 

Caalia (3 syl). The shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built on the 
exact spot of the tabernacle let dov/ri 
from heaven at the prayer of repentant 
Adam. Adam had been a wanderer for 
200 years, and here received pardon. 
The shrine was built, according to Arab 
tradition, by Ishmael, assisted by his 
father Abraham, who inserted in the 
walls a black stone “presented to him 
by the angel Gabriel.” 

Cab. A contraction of cabriolet (a 
little eaperer), a small carriage that scam- 
pers along like a kid. 

Cabal'. A junto or council of in- 
triguers. One of the Ministries of 
Charles II. was called a cabal (1670), 
because the initial letters of its members 
formed this acrostic: Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale. This accident may have popular- 
ised the word, but, withouc doubt, we 
borrowed it from the French cabale, “ an 
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inti^umg faction,” and Hebrew eah'aUij 
** secret knowledge.” A Junto is merely 
on assembly; Spanish, a council 
(iSwfXorABiCi.; Tammany Ring.) 

•• iB dark cabala aud migbty juntoH met.*' 
Thornton. 

“ Theao miaisters were emphatically called the 
Cabal, and they soon niaile the api^ellarioii so in- 
fatnoiia that it haa never since ... . been used 
except as a tenn of reproarh.” — Mnrttniay : 
JiHfflatui, \ ol. i. chap. ii. p. lUi). 

Cab'alm. The oral law of tho Jews 
deliyered down from fatiier to son by 
word of mouth. Some of the rabbins say 
that the angel Raziel instructod Adam 
in it, tiie angel Japhiel instructed Shorn, 
and the angel Zedekiel instructed Abra- 
ham ; but the more usual belief is that 
God instructed Moses, and Moses his 
brother Aaron, and so on from age to 
age. 

N.B. — The promises held out by tlie 
cabala are: the abolition of sin and 
sickness, abundant provision of nil 
things needful for our woll-beiug during 
life, familiar intercourse with deity and 
angels, the gitt of languages and pro- 
phecy, fhe power of transmuting metals, 
and also of working miracles. 

Cab'allBt, A Jewish doctor who 
professed the study of the Oab'ala, a 
mysterious science said to have been 
deliverixl to the Jews by revelation, 
and transmitted by oral tmdition. This 
science consisted uiaiuly in uudei-stand- 
ing the combination of certain letters, 
words, and numbers, said to bo sig- 
nificant. 

CabaliBtlo. Mystic word- juggling. 
(See Cabaxist.) 

Caballefo. A Spanish dance, grave 
and stately ; so called from the ballad- 
music to which it was danced. The 
ballad begins — 

" Esta noclm le nmtaron nl mlmriero." 

Cabbage. It is said that no sort of 
food causes so much thirst as cabbage, 
especially that called colewort. Paiis- 
anias tells us it first sprang from the | 
sweat of Jupiter, some drojw of which i 
fell on the earth. Coelius, Khodiginus, ' 
Ovid, Suidas, and other's repeat the ! 
same fable. { 

" Some drops of a^voat liapiicniiJK to litrht on | 
tlie cartli produced wbac iiiortala mil calioasre.” , 
—Jlabelnia : Pantaaruel, book i\ . (.Froloyiic). 

Cabbage (To). To filch. Sometimes ; 
a tailor is called ** cabbage,” from his 
p^fering cloth given him to make up. ; 
Thus in Motteux’s ItahelaiHj ’iv. 52, we { 
read of ”Poor Cabby’s hfur.” (Old I 
French, theft, verb eabimer; 


Dutch, kaboMen; Swedidi, grabbu; 
Banish, gnber, our grab,) 

Your tailor, sbreds, cabbages wboto 

yards of John Bull. 


Cabbage is also a common schoolboy 
term for a literary crib, or other petty 
theft. 


Cabinet MtiiiBtere. The chief offi- 
cers of state in whom the administrative 
government is vested. It contains the 
iHrst Lord of the Treasury (the i^etnier)^ 
the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
Chancellor of the Ei^ihequer, iux Secre- 
taries of State, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, President of the 
Board of Trade, Chancellor of the 
Duclw of Lancaster, the President of 
the Board of Agriculture. The five 
Secretaries of State are those of the 
Home Draartment, Fore^ Affairs, 
Colonies, War, India, and Chief -Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Sometimes other members of tlm 
Govcruiiieut are included, and some- 
times one or two of the above left out 
of the Cabinet. These Ministers are 
privileged to consult the Sovereign in the 
Xmvato cabinet of the palace. 

Cabl'rL Mystic divinities worshipped 
in ancient Egypt, Phcenicia, Asia Blinor, 
and Greece, lliey were inferior to 
the supreme gods. (Phcenician, kabir, 
powerful.) 

Cableb Length. 100 fathoms. 

V Some thiuk to avoid a difficulty by 
rendering Matthew xix. 24 ” It is easier 
for a cable to go tlirough the eye of a 
needle . . . .”, but the word is KdfiifXoy, 
and the whole force of the possa^ rests 
on the ’‘impossibility ” of me thing, as 
it is distinctly stated in Mark x. 24, 
” How haz'd is it for them that tf*uet in 
Jtheir] riches, «»rt toI« It is 

impossible by the virtue of wotieg or 
by bribes to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. (See page 205, col 1, Camel.) 

Caboobon (A'n). Uncut, but only 
polished; applied to emeralds, rubies, 
and other precious stones. (French, 
cabochon,) 

Cacdieoopa BelL A bell ning at 
funerals, when the pall was thrown over 
the coffin. (French, cache corps^ cover 
over the body.) 

Ca'tffMt (pron. cah*shau), Lettree de 
cacJtet (letters sealed). Under the old 
French regime, corte-blonche warrants, 
scaled with the king's sed, might he 
obtained for a oonsideratioDy and the 
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iiiw&r iicdld tben inii^t fill in any 
nBaha SomtitedB'the 'wmesit was to 
'SSifi4"f« i ii H iBr at lam, but it was more 
,^Miimitl7f(fi' detMitton in the Bastille. 

adminfartration of Cardinal 
S^leiOT 89,000 of these cachets were 
iatneo, the larger number being a^nst 
'iUe^^lmeniitB. In the reigns of Louis 
tXT^ andXVl. fifty-nine were obtained 
iMni^ the one umily of Mirabeau. 
Iws. seandal, was abolished January 

:xm, 1790 * 

" tee^e4ii^iiioiL An evil spirit. As- 
tAlofl^ ^e thisiiame to the Twelfth 
' BtbUM of Heaven, from which only evil 
pfol^oSticar proceed. (Gredc, Jcakoa 
Mmoft,) 

'* ElSittiee to bell for Bluune* and leave tbe world, 

' Tbou eacodemon.” 

_ . HhaiMpeara.: Richard ITLtX.Z. 

4hMoatllM (Greek). A ** bad habit.” 
^aeoethea idqttendL A passion for 
making speeches or for talking. 

iCtae^htfa aetibendi. The love of rush- 
ing; into print ; a mania for authorship. 

A famous robber, repre- 
odfited' its ^three-headed, and vomiting 
fiames. He lived in Italy, and was 
strangled 1^ Hercules. Baucho Paiiza 
says^of the Lord Rinaldo and his friends, 
*** They are greater thieves than Cacus.” 
{Ikifi Qttixo^.) 

Oadi A low, vulgar fellow ; an 
omnibus conductor. Either from cadet, 
“or a oontraotiou <»f codin' (a ijackroaii). 
'the etymology of coid, d^cademfo, is only 
a pun.- ‘N, B. —The Bcotcli cMe or eawtlw 
(a littie servant, or errand-hoy, or carriel' 
of a Bedon-ohairl, without the diiiii- 
nutive, oiferaa plausible auggrestiou. 

'**A11‘ KdlHTmrgh iiieii and boys know llmt 
Wbsn 'SPdaa-oliMrB w^ere disooiirUiued, tbe old 
cudleii sank lnu» nutious poverty, und heoniiio 
eyuunyiiiouB w'tih rougbs. The W’ord waH bniuiiflii. 

llannay, wbu Jreiiiiently 

^MWttaa or Caddis^ Worsted galloon, 
•fSGS^l, rWelsh, roiidw, brocade; 
ISiAXen^iief ; Irish* cddan .) . 

' hath rUiabUs of all tbe rnlours 1' tlic min- 
Imw { . . . caddlssea, namhricH, biwas."--^'A<{A;«- 
egisre; IVile.iv.a 

A servant, a man of 
Iqten raaln "'When garters were worn 
jw sight, the gentry need very expensive 
ones, but the basw sort wore worsted 
'gsBeen <iiie8;\ Prince Henry calls Foins 
.mr^‘oaddiee*garter.’’ (I Henry /r., ii. 

‘tdrr ' 

mdtdhotmi Wff m a Conateft^ 16W. 


Oad^. A ghost, a bugbea/. A 
caddis is a grub, a bidt for anglers* 

** Poor MisSer I«eviatbati Addy?! ^ 

Lo I bis grandeur so lately a anp, 
Taainking (aad fall ! ) to a caddy. ' 

Peter l^indar : &rmt Cry and JAttle Woolt eplatlc 1. 

Cade. Jack Cade h^udytio^. > Pres- 
sure from without. The mlusiofi is to 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, on Irish- 
man, who headed about 20,000 armed 
men, chiefly ox Kent, ”to procure re- 
dress of grievances ” (1460). 

“ You that love the commons, follow me ; 

Now show yourselves iiiou ; 'Us for lil)erty. 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 

Sinre none but such os go in clonted sboon.’' 

Shakespeare: a Uenry 17., iv. i. 

Coder Idrle or Arthur^ Seat, If 
any man passes the night sitting on this 
“chair,” he will be either a poet or a 
madman. 

Oadee’ela {Battle of) gave the Arabs 
the monoinhy of Persia. (a.d. 636.) 

Cadet. Younger branches of noble 
familids ore called cadets, because their 
armorial shields are marked with a 
difference called a cadency. 

Cadet is a student at tlie Boyol Mili- 
tary Academv at Woolwich, the Boj'al 
Military Oolfege at Sandhurst, or in one 
of her Majesty’s training ships, the 
Bxeellent and the Britannia, From 
these places tliey ore sent (after passing 
certain examinations) into the army os 
ensigns or second lieutenants, and into 
the navy as midshipmen. (French, 
cadet, junior member of a family.) 

Cadger. One wlio cairUa butter, 
eggs. Olid poult^ to market ; a packman 
or huckster. From vadyc (to carry). 
Hence the frame on whidi Ijuwks were 
carricsd was called “ a cadge,” and the 
man who carried it, a “ cadger.” A man 
of low degree. 

*‘K\er.v riiilKPr thinks himsiMf ns guoil ns nil 
mrV’—MriJuHHtd ; Mu Iculm, im't i\. rliiiii. \l\. ji. 
ls!l. 

Ca'di, among the Turks, Arabs, etc., 
is a town magistrate or inferior judge. 
“ Cadi Lesker ” is a superior cadi. Ine 
Spanish Alcayde is the Moori^ al cadt, 
(Arabic, the judge,) 

Cadme'an Letters {The): The sim- 
ple Greek letters introduced by Cadmus 
from Phoenicia, {Oreek myth,) 

Cadme'an Vletoiy (Greek, Kadmeia 
%%iM; Latin, Cadmea V^ciotia). A vic- 
tory purdiosed with great loss. The 
allusion is to the armed men who sprang 
out of the ground from the teeth of the 
dragon sown by Cadmus. These men 
fell foul of eadfi other, and only five of 
Uiem escaped . 
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G^m and so^aro 

the Thebane. 

having slain the dragon 
which, gtiarcbad the fountain of Birce, in 
*Bcsothiy BO#hd the toetli of the monsteis 
when a number of armed men sprang up 
and surrounded Cadmus with lutcut to 
kill him. By the counsel of Minerva, he 
throw a premouK stone among the aimed 
men, who, striving for it, killed one 
another. The foundation of the fable is 
this : Cadmus havin^lain afamohs free- 
booter that infested Bceotia, his banditti 
set upon him to revenge theii- captain’s 
death; but Cadmus sent a bribe, for 
which they quarrelled and slew each 
other. 

Cadog'aa (Ca-dug'-uu). A club of 
hair worn by young French ladies: so 
called from the portrait of the hint Earl 
of Codo^an, a print at one time very 
popular in France. Tlie fashion w'as 
introduced at the couit of Month^liai'd 
by the Duchesse de Bourbon. 

Cadn'ceus (4 syl.). A white wand 
c!irried by Roman othcers when they 
went to treat for peace. The Egyptians 
adorned the rod with a male and female 
serpent twisted about it, and kissing each 
other. From this use of the rod, it be- 
came the symbol of eloquence and also 
of oHice. In mythology, a caduceus 
with wings is placed in the hands of 
Mercury, the herald of the gods ; and the 
poets feign that he could tneremth give 
sleep to w^homsoever he chose ; where- 
fore Milton styles it “ his opiate rod ” 
ill Paradftni Lost^ xi. 1311. 

“So with Ilia dread «vd\iceuR HeniiiMi led 
>'roin the dark iv^muiib of riio iinprisoiird dead ; 
Or drove in Hilent Hhoals tile liimmiu; mini 
ToNisl‘t'»<UilI short' and IMiito’s dn*ar,\ ivijfii." 

Jjiuuun : Luvcn of the ii itii. 

Cadur'cl. The people of Aquita'nia. 
Cuhurs is the modem capital. 

CmdmoiL Cowherd of Whitby, the 
'CTeatest poet of the Auglo- Saxons, Jii 
his wonderful romauce we lind the Iwld 
prototype of Milton’s Paradise Jmt. llio 
jiortioiLs relating to the fall of the angels 
are most striking. The hero encounters, 
defeats, and finally slays Crondel, an 
evil being of supernatural powers. 

Cssrite Franohlae ( Thi) . Tlic fran- 
chise of B Roman subject in a prsefecture. 
These subjects had the right of self- 

g ivenmieut, and were registered by the 
Oman censor os tax-jiayers; but they 
enjoyed hone of the priv^eges of a 
Roman cituseu.'^ Csere was the first 


tion; wheime^^stm 

Ca'orto'oii, on the Tfsk, in Walm. 
The habitual residence of King Arthur, 
whore he lived in splendid state,’ W- 
miinded by huudi^ of knights, twelve 
of whom ho seledied as Ktughts of' the 
Round Table. 

Csssar was mode l^ Hadrian a title, 
couf erred on the heir iiresumptive to the 
throne (A.n. 136), Diocle'tion confbrred 
the title on the two viceroys, ca^g the 
two emperors Angmtm (sacred majesty). 
The Gennan Emperor still assume me 
title of kaiser 

“ Tliini art. au enujeror, Cffisar, kelmr*, and PliSe- 
ZAr.^^-^Shakespeure : Mttrrp WtMa of IFjwdwr, 1. S, 

“ No lieudliij; kiieodaimll call tlieaOiBiiar new," 

ShakeupMte: ^ Henry Vf., lU. 1. 

CflBsar, as a title, was pretty x^eaity 
equivalent to our Pt'ince of ITjuUey. aim 
the Frohch ' 4 . 

Ctpsar's wife mmt be above smpitmn, 
llie name dt Pompeia having' been 
mixed up with on accusation against F, 
Clodius, Cassar divor(»d her; not, .be-' 
cause ho bebeved her guilty, h^ heenufie 
the wife of Csssar must not oven be eiu|* 
fleeted of crime. {{^uctoniUH : 

Cresar, 74.) 

Cmai\ (iSfr page 76, 2, Attt CjRSAtt.) 

Jufiiuf Cresarn sword. Crooea Mplti 
(jfelloie death). (>S^cc page 76, 2, 9 wobi>.) 

Juhus Cecsar won 320 triumphs.^ 

Caesa'rifui Operation or Cesdf'oqn 
Operation. The extraction of a chud 
from the womb by cutting the abdomen 
(Latin, eecso. cut from the womb). Jufius 
CtRsar is said to have been tbifs 
into the world. 

CaB'narlnm, The absolute rule' of 
man over man, with the recognition of 
no law divine or human beyond that of 
the ruler’s will, (to Ciiauvinisx.^ * 

Cseterin parllran (Latin). Other 
thiiiffs lieing (Hfual ; fircsumiug all dthik* 
crmditioiis to be equal. 

Caf {3fottnt). Ill Mohammedan my- 
thology is that huge mountain in the 
middle of which the earth , is sunk, us a 
night light Ls pLiciMl in a cup. Its found- 
ation is the emerald Sakhrut, the rofiec- 
tioii of W'hich gives the azure hue to the 

sky. ^ „ 

CaftaiL A garment worn iii Turkjty 
and ^ other Eastern countries. It is a 
sort of under-timic or vest tied lay a 
girdle at the waist. 

“ PlcluresfOic wid I.I 

110 ifiufrer m ttio hiit trufieereyt 
tl|g lonff mftaiifi and alaiR 
lands of the 4Jl»l>. ix. p. IJ 


iclr ciistokiifrit. 
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CNiS llaK* Offid. bad meat: a 

touffh gocm; food which none can 
reliisn. (Oadio and Welsh, cog magu.) 

Cage. To whiotU or ^ng the cage, \ 
The cage is a jail, and to whistle in a 
cage ie to turn Queen^s evidence, or 
peach against a comrade. 

CSagUoatro. Conte de Cagliostro, or 
GKuseppe Balaamo of Palermo, a char- 
latan who offered everlasting youth to 
aU who would pay him for his secret 
(1743-1795). 

Cagote. A sort of gipsy race in 
Gas'cony and Beame, supposecl to be des- 
cendant of the Visigoths, and shunned 
08 something loathsome. {See Caqueux, 
Oowbebtb.) 

“CagoCi non fuerunt monacbl, anaclioritin, aut 
lonroBi; . . . sedgenusaiioddainnomlnumneteria 
tMlMiaain. Vascunibuft CagoU, nonnuiliB Capatit 
Burdegalentlhafl OaMit Vaacis et Navarda Agt/ti, 
dicMhtur."‘~Ducauge : OlossariumMantutle, vol. li. 
pp.SS,2i. 

Cahon. Uturiera de Cahora. In the 
thir^nth century there was a colony of 
Jewidi mon^-lenders settled at Cahors, 
which was to France what Lombard 
Street was to London. 

Col'ApliM The country-house of 
Oaiaphas, in which Judas concluded his 
'tergain to betray his Master, stood on 

The Hill of Evfi Counsel.” 

Oaln-oolonred Beard. Yellow, 
symbolic of treason. In tlie ancient 
tapestries Cain and Judas are repre- 
sented with yellow beards. {See Yel- 
low.) 

*'Ue bath but a little 'wee face, 'wlt.Ii a little 
yellow beard, a ('aiii-oolourcd b««rd.'’— .SAaVc*- 
Bpeare ; Merry Wtwa of Windmor, i. 4. 

Colnttaa (2 syl.). Disciples of Cain, 
a pseudo-Gnostic sect of the second 
century. They renounced the Now 
Testament, ana received instead The 
Ooapel of Judaay which justified the false 
disciple and the crucifixion of Jesus. 
This sect maintained tliat heaven and 
earth were created by the evil principle, 
and that Cain with his descendmits wore 
the persecuted party. 

Colrds or Joekei^. Gipsy tribes. 
Halliwell tells us **‘Caird” in North- 
umberland s: tinker, and gipsies are great 
menders of pots and pans. (Irish, ceard, 

« tinker ; Welsh, cerdd^ art or craft.) 

*' Donald Caird'B come again." Popular So}ig. 

OnlXim{Jh\), A French physician in 
Shakespeare’s jlfmy frivea of Jrindaor, 

“ The clipped English of Dr.'Calus."— Afordii/ay/. 

Caiua College (Cambridge). Elevated 
by Dr. John Key (Cbtus), of Norwich, 


into a college, bdng previoudy only a 
hall called Gouville. Called Keys. (1557.) 

Cake. A fool, a poor thing. (Qf'. 
Half-Baked.) 

Cake. To take the cake. To cany off 
the prize. The reference is to the prize- ‘ 
cake to the person who succeeded best 
in a given conmetition. In Notes and 
Queriea (Feb. 27th, 1892, p. 176) a cor- 
respondent of New York tells us of a 
”cake walk ” by the Southern negroes.- 
It consists of walking round the prize 
cake in pail's, and umpires decide which 

S iir walk the most gracefully. In ancient 
reece a cake was the award of the toper 
who held out the longest. 

In Ireland the best dancer in a danc- 
ing competition was rewarded, at one 
time, by a cake. 

“ A cburn-diiab stuck Into tlie etirtb supported 
on Its flat end a cake, wbieli u'hh to become tbe 
]>rize of tbe best danfer. ... At length tbe coni- 
l>eti tors yielded their claims to a young man . . . 
who, taking the rake, placed it gallantly lii the 
lap of a nrett> girl to wliimi ... be was about tn 
Ik) married.”— and Coyne: Scenery and 
Antigiatiee of Ireland^ vol. li. ]>. (»4. 

You cannot cat your cake and have it 
too. You cannot spend your money 
and yet keep it. You cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

Your cake [or my ca1se"\ ia dough. All 
my swans are turned to geese. Oceiaa 
eat res Utu [or mea']. Mon affaire vat 
manqtth ; my project has failed. 

Cake... Dough. I tvish my cake were 
dough again. I wish I had never 
married. Bclleiideu Ker says the pro- 
verb is a corruption of El w'hiaache my 
keke waa d how en geenj which ho says 
is tantamount to Something whispers 
within me — reiientaiice ; would that my 
marriage were set aside.” 

Cakea. lAtml of Cakes. Scotland, 
famous for its oatmeal cakc.s. 

“ Land o' cukes and brither Scots.” Puma. 
Col'abaah. A drinking cup or water- 
holder ; so called from the calabash nut 
of which it is made. 

Calamanco Cat {A). A tortoise- 
shell cat. Calamanco is a glossy woollen 
fabric, sometimes striped or variegated. 

It is the Spanish word Calamdco. 

Calamity. The beating down of 
standing corn by wind or storm. Tlie 
word is derived from the Latin calamua 
(a stalk of com). Hence, Cicero calls a 
storm Crdamito’aa tempeataa (a coni- 
le veiling temiiest). 

“Another ill accident is drought, and the spoil- 
ing of the corn ; iiiasmitcb as the word' calmnlty' 
was first deilvra from ealaonia (stalk), when the 
corn could not get out of the car."— Eocoib 
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OalMidrlM. A ty^oal simpleton 
frequently iniroduoed in Boocuccio^s 
hemmerm; expressly made to be be- 
fooled and played upon. 

Calatra'va Cross Knights of). 
Instituted at Calatra'Ta, in Spain, by 
Sancho III. of Castile in 1158: their 
badge is a red cross cut out in the form 
at nlies, on the loft breast of a white 
mantle. 


Calanrl'a. Pro Delo Calaurla {Orid : 
Metamorphoses^ Tin 384). Galaurla was 
an island in the Sinus Saronlcus which 
Latona gave to Neptune in exchange for 
Delos. A quid pro quo. 

Caloeola'rla. Little-shoo flowers ; 
so called from their resemblance to fairy 
slippers. (Latin, cal'ceotns,) 

Caloeoa mntavit. He has changed 
his shoes, that is, has become a senator. 
Homan senators were distinguished by 
their shoes, which were sandalled across 
the instep and up the ankles. 

Calculate is from the Latin calculi 
(pebbles), used by the Homans for coun* 
ters. In the ab'acus, the round lialls 
were called col'culi, and it was by this 
instrument the Homan boys were taught 
to count and calculate. The Greeks 
voted by pebbles dropped into an um — 
a method adopted both in ancient Egypt 
and Syria; counting these i)ebble8 was 
** calculating ” the number of voters. 
{See page 2, col. 1, Abacus.) 

1 catculatc. A peculiarity of expres- 
sioii common in the western states of 
North America. In the southern states 
the phrase is “ 1 reckon,” in the middle 
states ^*1 expect,” and in New England 
‘ ‘ I guess. ’ ’ All were imported from the 
mother country by early settlers. 

“ Vniir nuiit sens two tiihleH, I culciilate ; don’t 
Blio ? ">-JS'i( 0 an Warner: qtmchy (\n\. i.ciutp. xix.) 

Calonlatoru {The), Alfragau, the 
Arabian astronomer. Died 820. 

Jedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire. (1705-1775.) 

George Bidder and Zerah Colburn (an 
American), who exhibited publicly. 

luaudi exhibited ** his astounding 
powers of calculatin’ ” at Fans in 1K80, 
his additions and subtractions were from 
left to right. 

Buxton, lieing asked *now many riiblcal 
elfflitbs-of-nn-iiich tliere nrc in a body wbose three 
sides are s3,i45,7Mf yards, 3 ards. and 

yards ?' reinied corrccily witliout setting down a 
llgiirc.” 

Colburn, lieing asked the saunre root of ]00,OS9 
and the cube root replied tiefore the 

audience bad set the figures down."— Piiee.* Par- 
ultd Huterjff vol. }i. p. 67a 


Cate. Kalb.] 


Catolt. The enchantress who carried 
off St. G^rge in infancy. 

Caleb, in Drydeu’s satire of ^IbaalwH 
and Achitophel^ is meant for Lord Grey 
of Wark (Northumberland), one of the 
adherents of the Duke of Monmouth. 


And, therefore, in the name of dulness, be 
The well-bung Ualaaiu Ll^strl^uf HuiiUugdou] 
and old Caleb freo." Lrnpa 


Caleb Ouotem. A parish clerk or 
jack-of-all-trades, in Colman’s play 
called The Kcvieiv^ or Wags of Wumsor, 
which first appeared in 1808. Colman 
borrowed the cliaracter from a farce by 
Henry Lee (1798) entitled 'Throw Fhgstv 
to the Dogs, 

“ I resol \ ed. like Caleb Qnnteiii, to hu\ c a place 
at the i‘e\ Viw"~-WashiH0tun h vino. 

Caledon. Scotland. (See next article,) 

“ Not Lillis, in aucicMiL da;’S of Oiiledon, 

Was thy \ uico mute amid the festal iTowd." 

Sir W. SGiM, 


Caledonia. Scotland. A corruption 
of (klyddon^ a Celtic word nioauing '^a 
dweller in woods and forests.” The 
word Colt is itself a contraction of the 
same word {Cchjd), and means the same 
thing. 


S(H>s Caledonia in romantic view.*' 

Thonimi, 

O Caledonia, stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child." 

> Sir W. Scott : Lay of ths Utat Minstrel. 


Calembour (French). A pun, a jest. 
From tho “Jester of ^ohlenherg,’* whose 
name w'us Wigand von Thebeii ; a cha- 
racter introduced in Tgll Eukmspiegel, a 
German tale. Eulouspiegel (a fool or 
jester) means Owl’s looking-glass, and 
may prolHihly have suggested the title 
of the periodical called tho Owl^ the 
witty hut satirical “ lookiug-gla-ss ” of 
the passing follies of the day. The jester 
of CalemliouTg visited Paris in tho reign 
of Louis XY., and soon became noted 
for his blunders and puns. 


Calendar. 

'The Julian Calendar^ introduced B.c. 
46. It fixed the ordinary year to 365 
days, with an extra day every fourth 
year (leap year). 'Diis is called “ITie 
Old Style.” 

The (iregonan Tear. A modification 
of tho J ulian Caloiular, introduced in 1582 
Iw Pope Gregory XIII., and adopted in 
Great Britain in 1752. This is called 
‘•the New Style.” 

The Mohammedan Calendar.^ used in 
Mohammedan countries, date.«i from July 
16tli, 622, the day of the Hegira. It 
consists of 12 lunar mouths (29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes). A cycle is 30 years. 

The Eevolutionary Calendar was the 
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work of Fabre d'EgUmtino and Mods. 
Jioiniiifi. 

Caldliter* A Kewgate Calettdar or 

Malefactors’ Bloody Begister,” con- 
tauung tiie biography, confeBsions, dying 
HpeedieSf etc., of notorious criminals. 
Began in 1700. 

tjlfclonflawi {The Three) were throe 
royal princes*, disguised us begging 
dervishes, the subjects of three tales in 
the Arabian Nights, 

Calends. The first of every month 
was so called by the Romans, Varro 
says the term originated in the practice 
of calling together or assembling the 
people on the first day of the month, 
when the pontifex informed them of the 
time of the new moon, the day of the 
nones, with the festivals and sacred 
days to he observed. The custom con- 
tinued till A.u.c. 450. when the fasti or 
calendar was posted in public jilaces. 
{ISee Gbeek Calends.) 

Oal'epln (A). A dictionary. (Italian, 
caleptno,) Ambi'osio Culepiiio, uf Gale- 
pio, in Italy, was the author of a dic- 
tionary, so thaf my Calcpiii,” like luy 
Euclid, my Johnson, according to 
Cocker, etc., liavo become common 
iioiiiis from proper names. Generally 
called Calepiti, but the subjoined ([nota- 
tion throws the acceut on the Uf, 

“ WIiMiii (Ui .v<m urofer 
For t.lie iJimumi. ? Ami I ooelily 
Haul time I tliotiiifl)! Diclionary." 

Dr, Donne: tomth /tntrie. 

Calesri (A 8tock Exchange term). 
Caledonian Railway Ordinary Stock. 
A contraction of Calilf-donians. {Hec 
Stock Exchanou Slano.) 

Calf-love. Y outhf ul fancy as opposed 
to lasting attachment. 

** 1 it was a rliildiHli hcmilnncnt yon 

liiulfor t.Ueiii:ui-ab(irLo£riilt-loM:. . . ."—ithuda 
Dronfihtim. 

Calf-akin. Fools and jesters used 
to wear a calf-skin coat buttoned down 
the back. In allusion to this custom, 
Faulooubridge says insolently to the 
Archduke of Austria, who had acted 
most basely to RicJiiini Ca»ur-de-Lion — 

“ Thou wmr II lion’s Imlo ' Doff it, for slninm. 

And hnufj n i‘itlt-Hkln on tlioK<> nvuMiit IniihK." 

: Kniff John, ill. I. 

Caliban. Rude, uncouth, unknown ; 
08 a Caliban style, a Caliban langungc. 
The allusion is to Shakes^HUtre's Caliban 
(The TmnjjcHt), in which character Lord 
Falkland, etc., said that Shakes[)earn 
had not only invented a neir creation, 
but also a new language. 

liHd not the iiri\ ilefre, ss CHliimn, to use 
new Fhmses, and dh tiou uiikao>VM.’'-^-pr.uesUey. 


Cniendm says, l|hn [CaliiNtn , «s miii« 
liriite viimitlB, this ndvanee to the inteftonwil 
fsinilties, wHItout the uioni sense, is msrlett ny 
tlioAlMMwriiiiceof vk*e."! ' ^ 

CCiimian is the 'Muisuug huk" hetween hijjute 
sninials and iimii.) 


Calibre [kM’-ber], A mind of no 
calibre: of no capacity. A mind of 
great calibre ,* of large capacity. Calibre 
is the bore of a gun, and, figuratively, 
the bore or compass of oue*Biutelligeuoe. 

‘'The enemy liiul voiiemllv new srins . . , i't 
uniform i 3 iliher."--(?m;a.‘ Menwire, (ol. 1 . chsii. 

XXXIX. 1>. Sti'l. 

“We measure men's (Mlihre hy the Tiriiodest 
circle of iichieveineiits."— Chavtn; Leasone of 
tmth, i>. IS, 


Callbnm. Same as Excalibur, King 
Arthur’s well-known sword. {See 
SWOBD.) 


“ Onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On Caliburn's resistless brand." 

ScaU: hridal Of THenuain. 


Cafloo. So called from Cali'cut, in 
Malabar, once the chief port and em- 
porium of Hindustan. 


Calldore (3 syl.). Sir QaVidore is 
the type of courteny, and hero of the 
sixth l)ook of Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
He is described as the most couit^us of 
all knights, and is entitled the all- 
beloved.’* The model of the poet was 
Sir Philip Sidney. His adventure is 
against tlie Blatant Beast, whom he 
muzzles, chains, and drags to Faerie 
Land. 


“Bir (iHwniii was the Onlldore of the Hound 
Tahle.’’— 


Cidlg'orant. An Egyptian giant and 
cannibal who used to entrap strangers 
with a hidden net. I'his net was mode 
by Vulcan to catch Mars and Venus; 
Mercury stole it for the purpose of 
catching Chloris, and left it in the 
temple of Auu'bis: Calig'orant stole it 
thence. At length Astolpho blew his 
magic honi, and the giant ran affrighted 
into his own net, which drugged him to 
the ground. Whereupon Asto^ho 
made the giant his captive, and 'de- 
spoiled him of his net. This is an 
allegory. Caligorunt* was a great so- 
phist and heretic in tJie days of Ariosto, 
who used to entangle people With his 
talk ; but being converted by Astolpho 
to the true faith, was, os it were, caught 
in his own net, and both his sophistoy 
and heresy were taken from him. 
{Ario,sto : Orlamh Fnrioso.) 


Caligula. A Roman emperor; so 
called beaiuse ho wora a military sandal 
railed a callga, wliicli hod no upper 
leather, and was used only by the com- 
mon soldiers. (12,37-41.) 

**‘Tlie vrurd cuntlaued tin 

Dftruu . . . ‘mesas, iu primitno seunit 
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nndftJt ; unis CfthiB CRsar . . . receiv«H) the mir- 
wHoeh Ilf UalUcttUfc, a ealHiU, »tmt caVjgin 
rfbtu, q*tihu» adoteaeeiUmr turn /Herat <M. «rercttii 
fiermtmW P‘iM» atti. Anil Uip mtiffa were also 
iiroii^r to the monaacic ImwI ea ; for we in the 
Hudeni GloBeariiiiii, upon the rule of At. Benedict 
. . . that were tied with latchetH."— /Scett : 

Waverlap, xlviii. 


OoUgula'B Horae. Incita'tua. It 
<wra8 mado a priest and eousul, liad u 
manger of ivory, and drank wine from 
a goklen goblet. (^6* Hobse.) 


Callpb. or Ca/if. A title given to 
the saccessorB of Mahomet. Among the 
Sai-acens a caliph is one vested with 
supreme dimity. The caliphat of Bag- 
dad 1 ‘eachea its highest spleudoui* under 
Haroim al Baschid, in the ninth cen- 
tury. For the last 200 years the ap- 
pellation has been swallowed up in the 
titles of iSAa/i, Sultan ^ and so on. 
(Arabic, Khallfah^ a successor ; khalafa^ 
to succeed.) 

Callota. The heroine of Rowe's 
Fcm' l^uitciit. 


Callato aad Aroa4B. Calisto was 
an Arcadian nymph metamorphosed into 
a she-boor by Jupiter. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chose, would have 
killed her, but Jupiter converted him 
into a he-bear, and placed them both in 
the heavens, where they are recognised 
ns the Great and Little Bear. 


Callx'tliieB (3 syl.). A religious sect 
of Bohemians in the fifteeiiAi coutu^ ; 
so called from Oatijc (the chalice) , which 
they insisted should be given to the laity 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
08 well as tho Vn-God or wafer. 


Coll {A). A “diviue’’ summoos or 
invitation, ns “ a call to the iniuistiy.*' 

A rail brforc thernrtain. Anupplauso 
inviting u favourite actor to apiiear 
1>efore tlie curtain, and moke his bow to 
the audience. 

A Goajjfi call. The invitation of the 
Gospel to men to believe in Jesus to the 
saving of theii* souls. 

A wormug call, A shoi-t morning 
visit. 

A call Ml sharehohleTH, A ,ilemand to 
pity up a part of the money due for 
shares allotted in a comimuy. 

Patfahle at call. To be jiaid on de- 
mand. 

Call Bird {A), A bird trained as a 
decoy. 

CallpiMy {The). A l>oy cmploye<l in 
theatres to **cair’ or summon actoiit, 
when it is time for them to make their 
a|>pearauce on the stage. 


Call af AMhain. TheiuvHolw. 
or oommaadof God to Abraham, taieaW 
his idolatrous Muptxy , undev ti»e iiroadie 
of heiug made a ^eat nation. 

Gall of God. An invitation, <$kh6r- 
tatiou, or waminff, by the dit^usatioiMi 
of Providence (Isa. xxii. 12) ; diiriiie' 
influence on the mind to do or avoid 
something (Heb. iii. I). 

Call of tbo Honao. An imperative 
summons sent to eve^ Member of Par- 
liament to attend. 'l!hiB is done when 
the sense of the whole House is required. 
At the muster the names of the members 
arc called om*, and defaulters r^rted. 

Call to Anna {To), To summon to 
prepare for battle. “ Ad anna vowffiv.” 

Call to the Bar. The admissioii cd 
a law student to the privileges of a bar- 
rister. The names of those qualified axe 
called oi'Ci'. {See page 94, col. 1, Bas.) 

Call to tho Pastorate. An invita- 
tion to a minister by the members of a 
Presbyterian or Noucoufonnist ohuroh 
to preside over a certain cong^gation. 

Call to tho tTneonvortod. An in- 
vitation accompanied with promises and 
threats, to iucluco the unconverted to 
receive the gospel. Richard Baxter 
wrote a book so entitled. 

Call ( To), I call God to wituena, I 
solemnly declare that what 1 state is true. 

7b call, To invito: os, the trumpet 
calls. 

“ If lionour ralJB, wlici'e’er she iKnntK the way, 

The HOQB of bi>uuur follow hiiU ol>ey." 

UhurchiH : The FnraweU, Btanseu 7. 

To call [a man] out. To challenge him ; 
to appeal to a man’s honour to come 
forth and fight a duel. 

To call %n question. To doubt the 
truth of a statcrocut; to challenge the 
truth of a statement. In dMuin 
vocarc.'* 

To call over the coals. {Sre G!0AL9.) 

To call to account. To demand an ex- 
planation; to reprove. " 

Called. Ifr ts called to his account. 
He is removed by death. Called to tho 
judgment scat or God to give an account 
of his deeds, whether they lie good, Tir 
%vhether they be evil. {Sec page 202, 
col. 1, Callinq.) 

Callahre or Calaber. A Cala’brian 
fur. Durango says, “ At Chichester tho 

* priest vicars ’ and at St. Paul’s the 

* minor cauoiis ’ wore a calabre amyce^ *’ 
and Bale, in his Image of Hath 

alludes to the ’*fair rochets 
I of Raines {lUnncs), and costly grey 
I amices of calaber and cats’ tails. ‘ 
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lieleur th€ chMr with ralabre and with green 
ir««on; Ntno View of London. 


Caller BeninjEs. Fresh herrings. 
Heooe ** caller air.*’ (Anglo-Saxon, 
ealianj to cool.) 


Calligrapliy {The art of). Writing 
Toy minntelv and yet clearly. Peter 
Bale, in the sixteenth century, wrote in 
•the oompass of a silver penny the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, two Latin prayers, his own name, 
the day of the mouth and date of the 
year since the accession of Queen 
Mizabeth, and a motto. With a glass 
this writing could be read. By photo- 
OTaphy a sheet of the Titnat newspaper 
has been reduced to a smaller compass. 
(Creek, calos-ffrapho, I write beauti- 
fully.) 

Callim'aolios. The Italian Calli^ 
machoe, Filippo Buonaccorsi (1437-H96). 

CfdUiig, A vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession. 'Ihe allusion is to the calling of 
the apostles by Jesus Christ to follow 
Him. In the legal profession persons 
must still be called to the bar befoie they 
can practise. 

Effectual calling. An invitation to 
believe in Jesus, rendered cifectusl by 
the immediate operation of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Calliope [Kal-lt’- o~p€^ 4 wl., Greek, 
KoAbf, Sffif beautiful voice']. The muse of 
epic or heroic poetry. Her emblems 
are a stylus and wax tablets. The 
iwinting of this Muse by Ercolana 
Eroolauetti (1615-1687) and her statue 
by Clementi (who died in 1580) are very 
celebrated. 

V The Greek word is KoAAidinj, in which 
the i is short. Erroneously called 
“ CaKope,” 

Calllp'oUa. A character in the Bailie 
of Alcazar (1594) by George Peele. It 
IB referred to by Pistol in 2 Henry IV.^ 
act ii. 4 ; and Sir W, Scott uses the word 
over and over again as the B3mouym of 
lady-love, sweetheart, charmer. Sir 
Walter always spells the word Calli- 
pblis, but Peele calls it Calipdlis. The 
drunken Mike Lamboume says to Amy 
Bobsort— 

“Hark ye, most ftiir Calllpolis, or iiutet lo\ely 
oouiiteBS of clouts, aud dlviue diu'beKs tif dark 
uoruers."— jreiMttcortA, cimp. xxxiii. 

And the modest Boland Grssme calls the 
beautiful Catherine his most fair Cal- 
lipdhs.” {The Abbot^ chap, xi.) 


Period. The correistioiL 
of the Metondc cycle by Callippos. In 
four cycles, or seventy-six years, the 
Metonic calculation was seven and a-half 
in excess. Callippos proposed to quad- 
ruple the period of Meton, and deduct a 
day at the end of it ; at the expiration 
of which x)eriod Callippos imagined that 
the new and full moons returned to the 
same day of the solar year. 

CalUr'rlioe (4 syl.). The lady-love 
of Chm'reas, in Chor'iton's Greek ro- 
mance, entitled the lores of Choreas and 
CalUrrhoe^ written in the eighth century. 

Cal'omoL Hooper says-— 

“TliiH name, wliioli iiieaUH ‘licaiitlful black,' 
wiM origiimlly gi\eii lo the Jiltbiop's mineral, or 
black Hiilidiiirct of iiierciiry. Jt u’as nfterwarda 
upplioil ill joke by Sir Tlieudorc Miiyerne to the 
chloride of mercury, in inmour of a fuxourito 
negro seriHut. whom he cmploycMl to prepare it. 
As ctiloiuel in a whi/o powder, the tin-nie la merely 
a jocular miBnonier."'-'JlifedtCMl Uictionary. 

Greek, KaX6«, beautiful, ^Le\a«, black. 

Calo'yera. Monks in the Greek 
Church, who follow the rule of St. 
Basil. They are divided into cen'oUtesy 
who recite the offices from midnight to 
sunrise ; an'chorites^ who live in hennit- 
ages ; and recluses, w^ho shut themselves 
up in caverns and live on alms. (Greek, 
aoAoc and yeputp, beautiful old man.) 

Calpe (2 syl.). Calpi' and Airy la. 
The two pillars of Hercules. Accordiug 
to one account, these two were originally 
only one mountain, which Hercules tore 
asunder ; but some say lie piled up each 
mountain separately, and poured the sea 
between them. 

“ Hi'ai *?» up liHse Ab> la oil A ti'ir’8 sand, 
rrowiis liiKlit’iilpcKuropc's sihcnt stnind, 

Oi’CBtB wit.li opiioBiuK mwcrsthehpleiidicl hcciu *. 
And ixmi'H from urns immense the aen 1*0^ eeii.*' 
iMii inn : Kcunoinii o/ VvovUiioni. 

Cal'nmet [the peace •pipe]. When 
the North American Indians make peace 
or fonn an ulliauco, the high contracting 
jiarties smoke together to ratify the 
arrangement. 

The peace-pipe is about two and a- 
half feet long, the bowl is made of highly- 
polished red moi'ble, aud the stem of a 
reed, which is decorated vrith eagles* 
quills, women*s hair^ aud so on. 

“ The Great Spirit at an ancient 
period called the Indian nations together, 
aud standing on the precipice of uie red 
pipe- stone rock, broke off a piece which 
he moulded into the howl of a pipe, aud 
fitting ou it a long reed, filled the pipe 
with the bark of red willow, and smoked 
over them, turning to the four winds. 
He told them the red colour of the pipe 
represented their fiesh, and when they 
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smoked it the^^ must bniy their wax- 
ehibs and soalpmg-knives. At the last 
whiff the Great Spirit disappeared.*’ 

To present the calumet to a stnuiTOr 
is a mark of hospitality and good-wOl ; 
to refuse the offer is an act of hostile 
defiance. 

** Wash the war-pnlnt from your faces, 

Waab the war-slalns from your Angers, 

Bury your war<olu1>s and your u'eaiMus; . . . 

Hmoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live henceforward." 

Longfellow: ffiawtUha^ 1. 

Cal^vary [bare 8kult\, Ool'gotlia 

UkuUi]. Ihe place of our Lord’s crud- 
nxiou; so called from some fanciful 
resemblance whidi it bore to a human 
HkulL The present church of *^the 
Holy Sepulchre” has no claim to be 
cousidenKl the site thei‘eof; it is far 
more likely that the mosque of Omar,” 
or the donne of the rocky occupies the real 
site. 

A Calvai'p, Jl representation of (the 
successive scenes of the Passion of Christ 
in a series of pictures, etc., in a church. 
The shrinecontaining the representations. 

Calvary Clover said to have sprung 
up in the track made by Pilate when he 
ureut to the cross to see his title 
affixed ” [Jesus of Nazareth, king of the 
Jews]. It is a common trefoil, probably 
a native of India or Turkey. Each of 
the three round leaves has a little car- 
mine spot in the centre. In the day- 
time the throe leaves of the trefoil form 
a Bcrt of cross; and in the flowering 
season the plant bears a little yellow 
flower, like a “ crown of thorns.” Julian 
tells us that each of the three leaves had 
ill his time a white cross in the centre, 
and that the centre cross lasts visible 
longer than the crasaos of the other 
two leaves. (6'ee Chmstian Traditions.) 

Calvary CroM (A). A Latin cross 
mounted on three steps (or griscs). 

Calvert’s Entire. The 14th Foot. 
Ciilled Calvert from their colonel, Sir 
Hariy Calvert (180G-182C), and entircy 
because Ibree entire battalions were kept 
up for the good of Sir Har^, when ad- 
jutant-general. The term is, of course, 
a play on Calvert’s malt liquor. The 
remment is now called The Prince of 
\^les’8 Own (West Yorks. Regiment) . 

Calves. The inhahitauts of the leU 
of Wight are so called from a legendary 
mke which states that a calf once got 
its head firmly wedged in a wooden pale, 
and, instead of brewug up the pale, the 
form-man cut off the calf’s headf. 

Calves gone to Grass {Ki%\ Said 
of a spindle-legged man. And another 


moffidug taunt is, “Veal will he dear, 
becanise there are no calves.” 

Calves’ Hsad. Tlwre arc mang waui 
of dressing a eatf^s head. Many wow 
of saying or doing a foolish thing; a 
simpleton has many ways of showing 
his folly; or, generally, if one way 
won’t do we must try another. The 
allusion is to the great Calves’ Head 
Club banquet, when the board was 
laden with calves* heads cooked in 
sundry ways and divers fashions. 

Calves* Head Clnb. Instituted in 
ridicule of Charles I. The great annual 
banquet was held on the 30th January, 
and consisted of a cod’s head, to repre- 
sent the person of Charles Stuart, in- 
dependent of his kingly office; a pike 
with little ones in its mouth, an emltlem 
of tyranny ; a boar’s head with an apple 
in its mouth to represent the king prey- 
ing on his subjects; and calves* heads 
dressed iii sundry ways to represent 
Charles in his regal capaci^. After the 
banquet, the king’s book {Icon JiasiiHhS) 
was burnt, and the parting cup was, 
“To those woithy i)atriotB who killed 
the tyrant.” 

Calvtnlnn. The five chief points 
of Calvinism arc : 

(1) Predestination, or particular elec- 
tion. 

(2) Irresistible grace. 

(3) Original sin, or the total depravity 
of the natural man, which renders it 
morally impossible to believe and turn 
to God of hiB own free will. 

(4) Particular redemption. 

(o) Final perseverance of the saints. 

Cal'ydoii. A forest supposed, in tlie 
roiiuiuses relating to King Arthur, to 
occupy the northern portion of England. 

Calsrp'ao, in Feuclon’s Tclhuu/ncy is 
meant to represent Madame do Monte- 
span. In fairy mythology, she was 
queen of the island Ogyg'ia on whicii 
Ulysses was wrecked, and where he was 
detained for seven years. 

Calsrpao’a Isle. Gozo, near Malta. 
Called in classic mythology Ogyg ia. 

Cam and Isla. Tlie universities of 
Cambridge and Oxfoi'd ; so called from 
the rivers on which they stand. 

"May you, niy Cam and Ikis. iimicli it lung, 

‘ Tbe right divine of kniuu r.«j iro\ erii wroior.”' 

Pope: Ifnncuid, l\. 1x7. 

Cania* The God of love and mar- 
riage in Indian mythology. 

Cama^ohOk “richest of men,” makes 
grand preparations for his wedding with 
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Quitorria, fairest of women'*; tint, as 
the Imdal pafhr were 6n thctir way, 
BasiVias hiitt of his bride % 
tendiuff to kill himself. As ho is sup- 
posed lb be dying, Quiteria is given to 
him in marriage us u more matter of 
form ; but, os soon as this is dono, up 
jumps Basilius, luid shows tlmt his 
wounds were a mere preteuoe. (Cer- 
vantes: Don Quiifote, pt. li. bk. 2, di. d, 4.) 

Camal'dolltea ([4 syL). A religious 
order of great rigidity of life, founded 
in the vale of Camal'doli, in the Tuscan 
Apennines, by St. Bomuald, a Bene- 
dictine. (Eleventh century.) 

Canuural'samaa (Prince's fell in love 
with Badou'ra, Princess or China, the 
moment he saw her. (Aralnan Nijfhts : 
Prince Cainaralzmmn.) 

Camarilla (Spanish). A clique ; the 
couAdants or private advisers of the 
sovereign. It literally means a small 
private chamber* and is in Spain applied 
to the room in which boys ore flogged. 

**KMcirc'le<l with a dangerims caiiianila."— 'i7i« 
T>. men. 

Camarl'aa. wov^as CainarinoM 
(Don’t meddle with Camariiui). Cama- 
rlna was a lake in Sicily, which, iii time 
of drought, yielded a pestilential stench. 
The inhabitants consulted an oraclo 
about draining it* and Apollo replied, 

* ‘ Don’t meddle with it ” ^ e vcrtheless, 
they drained it, and cio long an enemy 
marched an army over the bed of the 
lake and plundered the city. The pro- 
verb is applied to those who remove one 
evil, but thus give place to a greater. 
The Channel may be an evil to those 
who Buft'er sca-sickness, but it is a 
million times better to endure this evil 
than to make it a high road to invaders. 
Tbe appliciitiou is very extensive, us : 
Don’t mil the small birds, or you will be 
devoured by insects. One i>est is a safe- 
guard against a gixjuter one. 

V A similar Latin phrase is Anagyrin 
mocire. 


*'When the laird nf ElIanKowan drovo the 
sripHiCB fruiti the ueiglilxturhood, lUouph they 
hiid been alhm’Ofl to reiiiaiii llici'p uiidiBtiirhed 
hitherto, Dominie Samiwon warnod Jiini of the 
dsiigrr hy quoting t!ie provorh'^p inorenir Cuw- 
unmwi: iVtr IF. Scott iGNy \ ». 


CamlMllo^ Blag. Given him by 
his sister Cun'ace. It had the virtue of 
healing wou^s. (filf^jCAMBEL.) {SjHnmr: 
Pa’vm Qimney bk. iv.) 


“ Well mote ye wonder hour that noble knight, 
After be hud an often wounded lieen, 

(Tottid atnnd on font now to renew the flfflit . . 
All waa through virtue of Uio ring be woie , 
The which, not only did not from him let 
one droixif blood to full, but did reatorp 
Hia wenkeued iwwera, and dullea apinia 
whet.’' f&tenoer ; FaSrie ^iwne, . a 


Oairib3m6S 


OaMM. Called by Chaaew, 
bald; broths of Can'acd, a female 
gon. He challenged every suitor ;td4iiB 
sister’s bund, and overthrew all dxoept 
Tri'amond, who married the 
(Spmser : Fa^'ie Qiteene^ book iv.) 
Canace.) 

Camber. Second son of King Brute, 
to whom Wales was left, whence its 
name of Cambria. {British fable :) 


Cambria. The ancient name of 
Wales, the land of the Cimbri or C}inry, 
“ Canibrin'a fatal dny.'' , < 

Cam'brlaa. v Pertaining to Walee; 
Welsh. (See above,) 


“ The Oanihrian niountnina, like far doudfi, 
That Blurt the blue honzon, duaky rfsei" 
Thouuon : Spring, Uttl— 6:'. 


Cam'briaB Sertoa (in geology), 'Jbe 
earliest fossiliferous ro^ ' in Horth 
Wales. So named by Professor Sedg- 
wick, 


Cambric. A kind of vexy flne trbite 
linen cloth^ so named from Cambray or 
Comeryk, ui Flanders, where it is still 
the chief manufacture. 


** ife hath rihhonaof all the rnlouraof tlio rain- 
bow; liiklcB. cnddfsi'a. caiubrirkB, 'aml laWltR. >- 
Slirtkecttruir: mnter'cToie,\\’.n. - < 


Cambiiocan • King of San%'ih tlio 
laud of Tartary ; the model of all royal 
virtues. His wife was ElTeta ; his two 
sons, Algorsife and Oam'balo ; and his 
daughter, Can'ace. On her birthday 
COdober I6th) the King of Arabia end 
India sent Cambuscan a steed of 'brass, 
which, between sunrise and sunset, would 
carry its rider to any spot on the earth.*’ 
All that was required was to whisper 
tlie name of the place in the horse's ear, 
mount upon his back, and turn a }iin set 
in bis cur. When the rider hud arrived 
at the ]>1ace required, ho liad to -turu 
another pin, and the horse iustuhtly de- 
scended, und, with another screw of the 
pin, vanished till it was again muijped* 
Tliis story is told by Chaucer m the 
Sqmre'H Pale, but W’os never flnxlriied* 
Milton (// J^ensei'oso) acoexits the word 
Cambiis’-cau. - *" 

“ Him Mint loft* linlf-tbUl 
Tbo utury of t'auibuscan bolU.;' . 

(6V'<! Canace.) .. ' f ] 


Camby'mi(38yl.). A pomnoag, rang- 
ing character in Preston’s' bmientable 
tragedy of that name. 


“ iU\ e n'lp A ru)> of mck, to niAke mine ep 
I'iMl ; for f DMiBt Mvenk IS iMmlmi, An^ 1 wll 
ill King Camb>eeV^rin.''-M^«^f; t 
/rMii.4-. . ^ 
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- ; )0aaidim'|MNsMy» to tiie implication 
litoaiy^zemauis, is 
of WilHsm Camden, 

■ The xuune of ICahomet’s 

^Oamei was A1 Kaswa. The 
.tnofi^de Xoba oOvers the spot nirhere 

‘ itteelt when Mahomet fled from Mecca. 
.hfalMaeft^ns^dereci the kneeling of the 
.(Camel as. a eSgn ‘sent by God, and re- 
mained at Kom. in safety to four days. 
Tl» awiftest of his eamels was At Adha. 

' Vaml. The proidiet Mahomet's cornel 
perfonned the #hble journey from Jeru- 
salem to Mecca in four bounds, for which 
service ne had a place in heaven with Al- 
borak (the prophet^s ** horse Balaam’s 
ass, Tobit’s. dog, and Ketmir (the dog of 
-the .seven sle^rs). (fiurson^) 

' ' XiaimeL **It is easier for a camel to 
go trough the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God” (Matt. xiz. 24). In the Koran 
weflndaeimitoei^pression: **The im- 
piouB ^all And the ^tes of heaven shut ; 
nbr'idiall he enter tUl a camel ahull pass 
thftraeh the eye of a needle.” In the 
ftabbmieal writings we have a slight 
variety which goes to prove that the 
Word ” camel ” should not he changed 
into cable,” as 'fheophylact si^gests : 
'**r^bap8 thou art one of the Pampe- 
dHKliixiB, who can moke on elephant 
pass through the •Oye of a needle.” {ike 
Cabub.) ' 

' “ IriH AS hanl r.<» conm, an f(»r a cann**! 

- ’T«r tliniMl tlie iwBr«?rn of a oyo.” 

iShiikeiiprart: Jlicaard I i„\. 

The technical name of a 
genus, and the popular name of the 
species of evergreen shrubs ; so uiuiiihI 
in honour of G, J. Kamel (Latin Camel- 
fim\ a Spanish Jesuit. Introduced into 
^nglaud m 1739. 

Chun'olot (Somersetshire), where 
King Atthur held his court. (.See Win- 

OHESIEB.) 

- OMilslote (2‘Syl.)* Fustian, rubbish, . 
'traid^; The cloth so nailed ougM to be 
ina^pf gents’ bmr, but' is a mixture of 
wobf 4ma sUky wool and hair, ot wool, 
atik; 4 mi 4 luur,: etc. ^French, eameUt; 
Airabio, eamUit.) (See page 206 , Caxlet.) 

Oaan'eo. An anaglyph on a precious 
atone. The amgly^ is when the figure 
is, raised fn relief ; an intaglio is when 
-iWtf figure is hollowed out. The word 
eamSo means an' onyx, and the most 
tonoua cameo in tiie world is. the onyx 
ef>s^»mg. tjbA afioiAeSeit( 

Thm, ppscjoni atones. Iwve iwQ layers 


of different colours, one serving to the 
figurei and the othw to the ground. 

Cam eron atg hU uiderfc The 70th 
Begiment of Infantry, raised by Allan 
Cameron, of Errock, in 1790. Now 
called ”The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders.” 

Cameronian Regiment. The 26th 
Infantry, which had its origin iu u bmly 
of Cameronians (^.r.), in tlie Bevolutioii 
of 1688. Now the Ist Battalion of the 
Scottish Rifles ; the 2nd Battalion is the 
old No. 90. 

Camero^ilana. The strictest sect of 
Scotch Pres^terians, organised in 1680, 
by Richard Cam'eron, who was slain iu 
battle at Aird’s Moss in 1680. He ob- 
jected to the alliance of Church and 
State. In 1876 most of the Cameronians 
were merged in the Free Church. In 
history the Cameronians are generally 
called the Covenanters. 

Camilla. Yir^ queen of the Yol- 
scians. Virgil (AEneitl, vii. 809) says she 
was so swift that she could run over a 
field of corn without bending a single 
blade, or moke her way over the sea 
without even wotting hor feet. 

MO wbftii Bwift C'Minllla Bcours the nlainf 
FlleH o’er tlio uuliendititf coru and NknuM along 

the iiiaiu.” 

Pope s Eeeay on CriUtsiiwtf 37S-3. 

CamillUB, five times Dictator of 
Rome, was falsely accused of embessle- 
lueiit, and went into voluntary exile: 
but when the Gauls besieged Romo, he 
returned and delivered his couutry. 

only to his foMB.*' 

Tlumeim: Winter. 

Camiaard* In French history, the 
Cainisanls are the Pi'otestant insurgents 
of the Cevennes, who resisted tho 
violence of the dru^imades, after tlK! 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. ITieir 
leader was Cavalier, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Jersey. 

Oamlsarde or Cmnim'do, A night 
attack ; so called because the attacking 
jMirty wore a ramiee or peasant’s smock 
over their armour, both to conceal it, 
and that they might the better recognise 
each other in the dark. 

Camisole (3 syl.). A loose jacket 
worn by women when dresaed in negligee 
(French). 

Camlaele do Foroo. A strait-waist- 
coat. Frequently mentioned in accounts 
of capital punishments in Franco. 

(Battle oft Cornwall), which 
put an end to the Kbights of the ]^und 



Oamlet 


Oanada Balsam 


IWe. ;Bai« ATQnir recdTed Us death 
wound from the hand of hie nmihew 
Modxede (▲.!>. 942.) 

€taiai1«t Ifl not connected with the 
word camel ; it ia a fine cloth made of 
ffoattf* hair, called Turkish yam, and is 
from the Arabic word eamlat, whidi 
Idttre says is so called from aeil el camel 
(the Angora goat). 

Oam^mook. A s crooked or a eammoel\ 
The cammock is a j>iece of timber bent 
for the knee of a ship ; a hockey-stick ; 
a shinny-club. {Anglo-Saxon,) 

“Tliouffh the cmniiinok.tbemoreitiB hnwed the 
better it ib ; yet the hnw, the more it iH bent the 
weaker it ■waxotb.”— L/f//. 

Comorra. A secret society of Italy 
organised early in the nineteenm century. 
It claimed the right of settling disputes, 
etc. 

Camoniat. One of ihe desperadoes 
belonging to the Camorra. ^*Oamon‘- 
ism,” the gospel of the league. 

Gamp Caadloatlok {A), A bottle, 
or a soldier’s bayonet. 

Camp-followearo. Non-combatants 
(such as servants, carriers, hostlers, 
suttlers, laundresses, and so on), who 
follow an army. We ore told that in 
1859 as many as 85,000 camp-followers 
were in attendance on 15,000 combatants 
in a Bengal army. 

Goiiqmign Wig {A)f imported from 
France. It was mode very full, was 
curled, and was eighteen inches in length 
in the front, with drop locks. In some 
coses the back part of the wig was put 
in a black silk bag. Of course the 
campaign refen'ed to the victories of 
Marlborough. {Social Life in the Jteign 
tf Queen Anne^ chap, xii.) 

V There were also campaign coats, 
campaim lace, campaign shoes, cam- 
pai^ shirts, campaign gowns, campaign 
wautcoats, etc. 

Campania* Properly the Te^ra di 
iMVdro of Italy, i.e, the plain country 
about Cap ua. 

*' Disdainful uf Cninpnnla’if pcntlc plnlnf*.” 

Thumttan: Suwjnfir. 

Campoape (3 syl.). A beautiful 
harlot, whom Alexander the Great 
handed over to ApelUs. Apelles drew 
her in the nude. 

** Wb«n Oujiid and Camiiaane plared 
.At cards for kisses, Oupia paid/' Lllv. 

Campbella ore Camlng {The), Tliis 
Boul-stirriim song woe oompom in 1715, 
when the Earl of Mar raised the stan- 
dard for the Stuarts against George I. 


John Campbell was Commandsr^- 
Chief of his Majesty’s forces, and 
reb^ou was quashed. The main in- 
terest now attached to the famous soug 
is oonueoted vrith the siege of Lucknow 
in the Indian rebellion, 1857. Nana 
Saliib had massacred women and child- 
ren most foully, and while the survivors 
were expecting instant death, a Scotch 
woman lying ill on the ground heard 
the pibroch, and exclaim^, ^^Dinnaye 
hear it ? Binua ye hear it Y The pipes 
o’ Havelock sound.” And soon aiitw- 
wards the rescue was accomplished. 

The first verse runs thus : — 

“Tbe CftmphellB are coming, 0-ho I 0-ho : 

The Camphells are coming, 0-ho ! 

The Campt)ells are coming to bonnie Locli 
Leveii, 

Tbu Camp1)ell8 are coming, 0-hn ! 

ComplialXite (3 syl.). A follower of 
John McLeod CampMl, who taught the 
imiversolity of the atonement, for whicli, 
in 1831, he was deposed. 

CompeelUiig. A ceiling sloping on 
one side from the vertical wall towaids a 
plane surface in the middle. A corrup- 
tion of cam (twisted or bent) ceiling. 
(HalUwell gives earn, ‘‘ awiy.”) 

Compeodor {cam-pa* -dor). The Cid 
(?•<’■)• 

Con'aoe (3 svl.). A paragon of 
women, the daughter of King Cambus- 
can', to whom the King of &abia and 
India sent as a present a mirror and a 
ring. The minor would tell the lady if 
any man on whom she set her heart 
would prove true or false, and the ring 
(which was to bo worn on her thumb) 
would enable her to understand the 
language of birds and to converse witli 
them. It would also give the wearer 
perfect knowledge of the medicinal pro- 
perties of all roots. Chaucer never 
finished the tale, hut probably he meant 
to many Can'oce to some knight who 
would be able to overthrow her two 
brotliers, Com'balo and Argarsife, in the 
tournament. {Squit'c^s 2'ale.) {Sec below.) 

Can'acb was courted by a crowd or 
suitors, but her brotlier, Cam'bolo or 
Gambel, gave out that anyone who pre. 
tended to her hand must encounter /lim 
in single combat and overthrow him. 
She ultimately married Tri'amond, sou 
of the foiiy Ag'apc. {Spenser : FaSrie 
Qneencj bk. iv. 8.) {See Caxbel.) 

Caa'oobe (3 syl.). One of Acteeon’s 
do^ <[Greek, ’^the clang of metal 

Can^oida Balaam. Made frotu the 
Finns balsamca, a native of Canada. 
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Candle 


OaaalUe (Fvench, can^nay'e). The 
mab; the raoble (Italian, oanaglia, a 
pack of doga, from Latin a dog;. 

Canard* A hoax. ComoHssen, to 
try the gullibility of the public, roj^ited 
in the papers that he had twenty ducks, 
one of whiclLhe cut up and threw to the 
nineteen, who devoured it greedily. He 
thCb cut up another, then a tliird, and 
so on till nineteen wore cut up ; and as 
the nineteenth was gobbled up by the 
surviving duck, it followed that this one 
duck actually ate nineteen ducks— a 
wonderful proof of duck voracity. This 
tale had the run of all the papers, and 
gave a new word to the language. 
(French, cane^ a duck.) {QuHekt/^ 

Caxiary {A). Slang for a guinea*’ 
or “ sovereign.” Gold coin is so called 
because, like a canary, it is yellow. 

Ciuuury-blrd {A). A jail-bird. At 
one time certain despemte convicts were 
dressed in yellow ; and jail was tlie cage 
of these “ canaries.” 

Gaao^Ul. To dance the cancan. A 
free-and-easy way of dancing quadrilles 
invented by lligolboche, and adopted in 
the public gardens, the o|H)ra comique, 
and the casinos of Poiis. {Cancan 
familiarity, tittle-tattle.) 

“Tb<*y were tlirouKh a (luadr’lln with nil 
tbndo puppldini'iitary K<‘StnroH lulnuUu'Pd lt> tlio 
great Rigolixidits a iiotorions donneMr, to w hum 
the notorious cancan owes in.”— a. Eynmnt 

JJdke : Pans Onyinuls (the Cluffoinei'’). 

Cacoel, to blot out, is mtircly ”to 
make Uittice-work.” Ihis is done by 
making a cro.s8 over the part to bo 
omitted. (Latin, cance flo^ to miike trellis.) 
{Sec Ciioss IT OUT.) 

Canoer (the Crab) appears wlien the 
sun has reached his highest uorthom 
limit, and begins to go backward towards 
the south ; but, like a crab, the return 
is sid^ays (June ‘ilst to July 23rd). 

V According to fable, Cancer was the 
animal wrhich Jimo sent against Her- 
cules, when he combated the Hydra of 
Leind. Cancer bit the hero’s foot, but 
Hercules killed the creature, and Juno 
took it up to heaven, find made it ouo of 
the twelve sigus of the zodiac. 

Caadaules (3 syl.). King of Lydia, , 
who exposed the charms of his wife to | 
Gy'gcs ; whereupon the queen compelled 
Gy^cs to assassinate her husband, after 
which she married the murderer, who 
became king, and reigned twenty-eight 
years. (71(i-678,) 

Can'dldate (3 syl.) means clothed 
In white.” Those who solicited the . 
office of consul^ qusstor, prsstor, etc , 1 


among the Roxdiuib, arrayed thepiselves 
in a loose white robe. It was loose tiUt 
they might show the people their scars, 
and white in sign of fidelity and humility. 
(Latin, candldua, whence candidAti. 
^clothed in white, etc.) 

Candida (2 syl.}. The hero of Vol- 
taire’s novel so called. All sorts of mis- 
fortunes arc heaped upon him, and he 
bears them all with cynical indifference. 

Candle. 

and Candle, {See page 120, 
col. 1, Bell, etc.) 

Fine (or Gay) as the king^s candle, 

Jiariole comrne la ehattdelle des j-ois,” 
in allusion to an ancient custom of pre- 
senting, on January 6th, a candle of 
various colours to the three kiiigfs of 
Cologne. It is generally applied to a 
woman overdress^, especially with gay 
ribbons and flowers. ”Fine os flve- 
pencG.” 

The game is mt worth the candle (Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chondelle). Hot worth 
even the cost of the caudle that lights 
the players. 

To barn the candle at both ends. In 
French, “ Ihider la chandelle pur Us 
dem' boats.'' To iudidge in two or more 
expensive luxuries or dissipatod habits 
at the same time ; to haste to rise up 
early and late take rest, eating the bread 
of carefiilufcss. 

To hold a candle to the devil. To aid or 
countenance that which is wrrong. The 
allusion is to the practice of Roman 
Cutholic.s, who bum candles before the 
image of u favourite saint, carry them in 
fuuentl processions, and place them on 
their altars. 

V When Jessica (in the Merchant of 
Venice y ii. 6) says to Lorenzo : “What, 
must I hold a candle to my shame ? ” she 
means. Must I direct attention to this 
disguise, and blazon my folly abroad? 
Why, “Cupid himself would blush to 
see me thus transformed to a boy.” She 
does not mean. Must I glory in my 
shame ? 

To sell by the candle. A spedes of 
sale by auction. A pin is thrust through 
a candle about an inch from the top, and 
bidding goes on till tlie candle is burnt 
down to the pin, when the pin drops 
into tlio candlestick, and the lost bidder 
is declared the purchaser. This sort^ of 
auction was empl(wed in 1893, according 
to the Reading Mercury (Dec. 16), at 
Aldermaston, near Reading. 

« Tlie Coiinrll tbinks it meet to pmpoie pie way 
of MelUna by ‘ inch of «wuJU*,' as \mug tbe most 
l>roimble means te pritoure the true value of the 
goods. Letters^etc, 
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Umfi (or candle). To 
wbm art, but the ben lite- 
the mi s>i, oomcealuig art : 
^ 901110 $^ great pahia:iuid long study 

eeio a candle to the. devil. To luo- 
{U^te the devil by a bribe, as some 
soi^-wtniDpitiate the saints in glory^ by 
«.il«ifiye candle. 

Whit ie the Latin fit* candle ? — Taev, 
Sflit^'is a play of words: ia'ce means 
^Id ^our trague, donH bother me. {See 

PdMlee used by Roman Catholics at 
hmieraJs are the relic of on ancient 
fiofonuu custom. 

OlUBdMioUler. An abettor. The re- 
ference is to the practice of holding a 
candle in the Catholic Church for the 
refider, and in ordinary life to light a 
lyorkman when he requires more light. 

**^]*i1 he Gatt(lle*br>liler HDd look \m."~~RhaUe~ 
fpewre ; Itomeu and Juliet, 1. 4. 


•f tli0 Nle^t. The stars 
axe so called by Shakespeare, in the 
Merchant of Venice, v. 1, Milton has 
improved upon the idea : — 

' ' 0 tiller isli Night, 

Why shnnldflt thou, hut for some felontoiiH end, 
In tiiy ilnrk lantern thus close up 1 he stars 
That Nature liuug lii heaven, and filled their 
laniiw 

With everlasting oil. to give due light 
To the misled and hmely trat eller ? ’’ 

Vomiin, 'jno.m 

Caadleiiuui Day. Tlie feast of the 
piiriflGation of the Virgin Mary, when 
Christ was presented by her in theN Tem- 
ple. l^ebmnry 2nd, when, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, there is a caudle pro- 
Gcssiou, to consecrate all the candles 
whibli will he needed in the church 
during the year. Tlie candles symbolise 
j^eaua Christ, called ^*the light of the 
World.** and ** a light to lighten the 
^^^tiiea.** It was the old Roman cus- 
tom of burning candles to the goddess 
Feblr^, mother of Mars, to score away 
evU spirits. 

“ Oh Candlemas Di«' 

Candles and caudreslicks throw all away.” 


Omdoiir (Mrs,). A type of female 
baokbiters. In Sheridan’s comedy of 
The School fir Scattdal, 

“The name of 'Mrs. Candour’ has lieconie one 
of tniMie foi'mitlahle liy-vrords, wliirli have had 
jiioredKiwer la putting folly and ill-nature out of 
-uonnrenaure than whole volumes «>f iviiion- 
stnii^.''Hr. Moore. 

OMiang. A nymph, wife of Piens, 
King of the Laurentea. When Cired had 
ehanged Pious into a bird, Canens 
,laknentiedhim.BO greatly that she pined 
'.aqimy,' i£U she became a V 02 ; et prwterea 
nShw,’ ((Md:Metamofphoaee, 14 Mb. 9.) 


C^aiMPb'orM (in architecture). Pig-^ 
UTM of yonng persons of eilher aex 
be^ng a basket on their head. (Latin, 
ean^hora, ^ural : sineular, Greek, 
KavtMdpot.) The EngUsh singular is 
“ canephor *’ (3 syl.). 

Caenlonlar Sttya. The dog-days, 
corresponding with the overflow of the 
Nile. From the middle of July to the 
beginning of the second week in Sep- 
tember. (Itatiu, eamc&la, diminutive of 
eams^ a dog.) 

Oanio ular Period. A cycle of 1461 
years or 1460 Julian years, called a 
‘ ‘ Sothic period. * * When it was supposed 
that any given day had passed through 
all the seasons of the year. 

Canio nlar Year. The ancient Egyp- 
tian year, computed from one heliacal 
rising of the J)og-Btar (Sirius) to the 
next. 

Canld'ia. A sorceress, who could 
bring the moon from heaven. Alluded to 
by Horace. {Epodes, v.) 

“ Your uiicleut ronjurrtrs were wont 
To make hei'itlio iiumhO from her sphere dis- 
mount, 

And to their iDCAntalions stoop.” 

ItuUer: Jlndihrao, part ii. .1. 

Canloter. The head (pugilistic term) . 
^*To mill his enuister*’ is to break his 
head. A canister cap ** is a covering 
for the head, whether hat or cap. A 
** canister ** is a small coffer or box, and 
the head is the “canister” or coffer of 
man's brains. 

Canker. Tlic briar or dog-rose. 

•* Put Jlown Uu’hiird. that sweet lii\oly row*. 

Ami phini. this tlinni,iliis«.'itnki‘r, ihiiinuriirokc.’' 

fShakenfitate: 1 Uvurn / I'., i. :t. 

Cannee. Tlie place where Hau'nibal 
defeated the Romans under L. ./Emil'ius 
Paulus. Any fatal buttle that is the 
turning point of a great general'^ pros- 
perity is called his Caiiiiie. Thus, we 
say, “ Moscow was the Gannas of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.” 

Caanel CoaL A corruption of can^ 
die coal, so called from the bright flame, 
unmixed with smoke, which it yields in 
combustion. 

CannibaL A word applied to those 
who eat human flesli. The usual deriva- 
tion is CaribbcCf corrupted into Oanibbee, 
supposed to be man-eaters. Some of 
the tribes of these islands have no r, 

“The natives live In great tcair «f tlie cantinis 
iU. CarilwlB, or iHiopIe of CarilM).”— Oe//tiuLl)fut. 

Caukon (in billiards). A- corruption 
of catroiHt which is riiort for earmubole, 
A cannon is when the player’s baB strikes 
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. «4Tef0iMT'^ in such a way as to 
.gbxiM off and strike a second ball. 

'Oamde* (2 sybV A boat. (Sjaanish, 
a canoe ; Bntch, catto ; German* 
XuiAn, a boat ; Old French, cane, a ship, 
apd eamt, a boat ; Latin, canna, a hollow 
stem or reed ; our canCf can = a jug ; 
eap*i<m, canal, etc.) 

CaaoD. The canons used to be those 
persons who resided in the buildings 
contiguous to the cathedral, employ^ 
either in the daily service, or in the 
education of the choristers. The word 
is Greek, and means a measuiing rod, 
the beam of a balance ; then, a roll or 
register containing the names cf t^e 
clergy who are licensed to officiate in a 
cathedral church. 

Canon. A divine or ecclesiastical law. 

*'()r that tbe Rv<>rlaalinfl: lia<l not 
His L-auou gainst nelf-sinuglitor.” 

SUakftfpHtrr : UnmM, J. 

Cab'oii Law. A collection of eccle^ 
siastical laws which serve as the rule of 
church government. {tScc hvlotv.) 

Caaon'IoaL Canon is a Greek word, 
and means the index of a balance, hence 
a rule or law. {See above.) 

The nacred canon means the accepted 
books of Holy Scripture, which contain 
the inspired laws of salvation end mo- 
rality ; also called The Vanomcai Books. 

Caaonioal Dreu. The costume worn 
by the clergy according to the direction 
of the canon. Archdeacons, deans, and 
bishops wear canonical hats. 

Canonical Bplotlea. The seven 
catholic epistles, i.e. one of James, two 
of Peter, three of John, and one of Jude. 
The epiikles of Paul were addressed to 
specific churches or to individuals. 

“Tlie Beconil and tliird eiuHtloa of John are 
certainly not (‘Htbolic. One is to n KiH'cifli* lady 
and her children ; and the other le to Onius. If 
the word “canonical” in this nhrase nieaiiri 
apixiinted to he read in church, tlien the eiilMtlea 
of Paul are canonlcnL in fact there are only 
five canonical epistles. 

Oanonloal Hoim. The times with- 
in which the sacred offices may be per- 
formed. In the Boman Gathouc Church 
they ore seven—viz. matins, prime, 
tierce, sext, nones, vespers, and compline. 
Prime, tierce, sext, and nones are the 
first, third, sixth, and ninth hours of the 
day, counting from six in the morning. 
Compline is a corruption of coinpfeto' Hum 
(that which completes the services of 
the day). The reason why there are 
seven canonical hours is that David says, 

“ Seven times a day do I praise thee ” 
(Psalm cxix. 11(H). 

U 


^ 7 In England the phnuie means the 
rime of the day withm which persons 
Xian be legally married, i.e. flrom eight 
in the morning to three p.m. 

Oanonloal Obediwioe. The obedi- 
ence due by the inferior clergy to the 
superior clergy set over them. Even 
bishops owe canonical obedience to tho 
archbishop of the same province. 

Canonical Punlalimeata are those 
punishments which the Church is author- 
ised to inflict. 

Canonicals. 

The ponch on the gown of an M.D., 
designed for ciuTying di'ugs. 

The co{/' of a serjeant-at-law, designed 
for concealing the tonsure. 

The Itunh-sK iu on a B.A. hood, in imi- 
tation of the toy a canUhda of tlie J^mans. 

Tlie sirinys of an Oxford undergroflu- 
ate, to show' the Avearer is still in leading 
stnngs. At Cambridge, however, tho 
strings .are the nmrk ox a graduate who 
has won his ribbons. 

The ttppf't on a barrister’s gown, 
meant for a w^allet to carry briefs in. 

The proctors’ and pro-proctors* Uppet, 
for papei‘8— -a sort of sabretache. 

Cano'plo Vaaoo. Used by the Egyp- 
tian priests for the viscera of bodies 
embalmed, four vases being provided for 
each body. So called from Cano'pua in 
Egyptj where they were first used. 

Canopufl. The Egyptian god of 
water. The Chaldeans worshipped fire, 
and sent all the other gods a ciiallcuge, 
which was accepted by priest of Caiio'- 
pu8. Tlie Chaldeans lighted a vast lire 
round the god Canopus, when tho Egyp- 
tian deity spouted out torrents of w'atcr 
and quenched the fire, thereby obtaining 
the triumph of water over fire. 

Can'opy properly means a ynal car- 
lain. Horim'otus tells us (ii.* 9o) that 
the fishermen of the Nile used to lift 
their nets on a pole, and form thereby 
a rude sort of tent under which they 
slept securely, as gnats will not jmss 
through the meshes of a net. Subse- 
quently the tester of a bed was so called, 
and lastly tlie canopy borne over kings. 
(Greek, a gnat ; ftufuireioy, a 

gnat-curtain ; Latin, conOpeuui, a gnat- 
curtain.) ' 

Caaoaoa. Canossa, in the duchy of 
Modena, is where (in tho W'intcr of 
107G-7) Kaiser Heiiiricli IV. went to 
humble himself before Pope Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand). 
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Mwt the Czar gone to Canoaea ? Is he 
ahpttt to eat humble pie ? 


When, In November, 1H87, tbe Czar went to 
Berlin to vlHlt the Kmpernr of Germany, the 
Siandara asked in a leader, Has the Czar gone 
toOftnoBBav" 


Cant. A whining manner of speech ; 
class phraseology, ^edally of a reli- 
gious nature (Latin, con to, to sing, 
whence chant). It is often derived from 
a proper name. We are told that 
Alexander and Andrew Gant maintained 
that all those who refused the “ Cove- 
nant ” ought to be excommunicated, and 
that those were cursed who made use of 
the prayer-book. These same Cants, in 
their grace before meat, used to ** pray 
for all those who suffered persecution for 
their religious opinions.'^ {Mereurim 
Fuhlicm^ Ko. ix., 1661.) 

V The proper name cannot have given 
us the noun and verb, as they were in 
familiar use certainly in the time of Ben 
Jonson, signifying ** professional slang,** 
and to use professional slang.’* 


“The doolfir hero, 

When he disoourHCH <»f disHection, 

Of vena cava and of vena porta .... 

W lint does ho do hut cun t ? Or if he run 
Cfo his judicial astrology, 

And trowl out the trim, the quartile, and the 
neartito- 

Does he not cant ? “ 

JimJonMm (IS74~108r) j Andrew Cant died HKM. 


Cantabrian Surge. The Bay of 

Biscay. So called from tlie Cunt&bn who 
dwelt about the Biscayan shore. Sue- 
tonius tells us that a thunderbolt fell in 
the Cantabrian Lake (Spain) ** in which 
twelve axes were found.^* {GalbOj viii.) 


“Slin her ihundoring anuy lends 

To (’alito the rough 

('uiilahriaii Surge ” 

AKemtde: Hymn to the Naieuies. 


Cantate Sunday. Fourth Sfuiduy 
after Faster. So called from the first 
word of, the lutro'it of the mass : “ Sing 
to the Lord.’* Similarly “ Ltetaro 
Sunday’* (the fourtli after Lent) is so 
called from the first word of the moss. 


Canteen' mcan.s properly a wine- 
cellar. Then a refreshment-house in a 
barrack for the use of the soldiem. Then 
a vessel, holding about three pints, for 
the use of soldiers on tlie inarch. (Italian, 
vantma, a cellai'.) 

Canterbi^. Cm terhmj ie the h igher 
but Wincheetei' the better manger. 
Canterbury is the higher sec in rank, 
but Winchester the one which produces 
the most money, This was the reply of 
William Ediugton, Bishopof Winchester, 
when offered the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury (1366). Now Canterbury is 
£15,000 a year, aud Winchester £6,500, 


Canterbury Tales. Chaucer sup- 
posed that he was in company with a 
party of pilgrims going to Canterbury to 
pay their devotions at the shrine of 
Thomas & Becket. The party assembled 
at an inn in Southwark, called the 
Tabard^ and there agreed to tell one tale 
each, both in going and returning. He 
who told the best tale was to be treated 
with a supper on the homeward journey. 
The work is incomplete, and we have 
none of the tales told on the way home. 

A Cantet'bury Tale. A cock-and-bull 
story ; a romance. So called from Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Canting Crew(T//<?). Beggars, gip- 
sies, and thieves, who use what is called 
the canting lingo. 

Cannoka. The Canadians. So called 
in the United States of America. 

Canvas means cloth made of hemp. 
To canvas a subject is to strain it through 
a hemp strainer, to sift it ; and to canvass 
a borough is to sift the votes. (Latin, 
eaWnabisy hemp.) 

Canvas City (A). A military en- 
campment. 

“TboOniml Muster assented, and they pro- 
cei'ded accordingly, .... avoidiug the most 
iiihahited iNtrtsoT tin* oan\uscity.”— ATh* U*. .Scott.* 
The Talisman, chap. x. 

*‘1n during Mm gold riisli, a town of tents, 
known ns Canvas Town, rose into 1>eii)g on the 
Ht.'.Kilda Road, Melhounie. Several thousand 
inhahitants li\o(l In tliis tenipomry settlement, 
which WHS laid out in street s and Justed for 
several inontliH.”--C’<//i?i»o/t/ic Wwld; ilelbonrve. 

Ca'ora. A river, on the banks of 
which are a people whose heads grow 
beneath their shoulders. Their eyes arc 
in their shoulders, and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts. {HaJduyt : 
Voyages, 1598.) Kalcigh, inhj& Descrip- 
tion of Gmauu, gives ti similar account 
of a race of men. {See Blemmyks.) 

“ Tim Aiiihropophngi and men whoso linuN 
])o griov hoiieath their sliouldcis." 

tSIuthesiKwe : Othello, i. .'l. 

Cap. 

Dlaeh cap. {See ptigo 140, Black Cap.) 
Cater cap, A square cap or niortar- 
board. (Fi*ench, quartiei\) 

College cap . . A trencher like the caps 
worn at the English Universities by 
students and bachelors of art. doctors of 
divinity, etc. 

FooVs cap. A cylindrical cap with 
feather and bells, such as licensed Fools 
used to wear. 

Forked cap. A bishra’s mitre. For 
the paper so called, see Foolscap. 
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John Knox cap (A), A cap made of 
blouk silk vdvet. 

A cap of black silk velvet, after the John 
Knox laBhlon.*'— JtVfinbftrah Univertitj/ Calendar. 

Monmouth cap (A). (Sec Monicouth.) 

Phrygian cap (A), Oap of liberty (q, v.). 

Scotch cap, A cloth cap worn com- 
monly in Scotland. 

Cap and belh. The insignia of a pro- 
fessional fool or jester. 

A feather in one's cap. An achievement 
to be proud of ; something creditable. 

Square cap. A trencher or “mortar- 
board,” like the University cap. 

Statute cap. A woollen cop ordered 
by statute to be worn on holidays by all 
citizens for tlie beneht of the woollen 
trade. To a edmilar end, persons were 
obliged to be buried at death in flannel. 

“Well, heater wits lia\o worn plain statute 
cults.”— iShiUtOftpeare : Love's LaJmar Lost, v. ‘2. 

Trenchei' cap, or mortar-board. A 
cap w-ith a square board, generally 
covered with black cloth. 

I must put on my considering cap. I 
must thiiiK about the matter before I 
give a flnal answer. The allusion is to 
a conjuror’s cap. 

If the cup Jits, wear it. If the remark 
applies to you, apply it to yourself. 
Hats and caps differ very slightly in 
size and appearance, but everyone I nows 
his own wlicn he puts it on. 

Setting her cup at him. Trying to 
catch him for a 8weethGai*t or a husband. 
Tlie lady jmts on tho most becoming of 
her cajis, to attract the attention and 
admiration of tho favoured gentleman. 

2’o gain the cap. To obtain a bow 
from another out of respect. 

“Hncli ffuiiiH the cap of him that makes thorn tine, 

Hut ktvpM Jim hoolc iinci'os<4ed.” 

Shakrepeare : Ciniihelim, iii. .1. 

To pull caps. To quarrel like two 
women, who pull each otlier’s caps. 

roar cap ts all on one side. The 
Froiicli have the phrase Metlre son 
bonnet de i ravers, meaning “to bo in an 
ill-humour.” M. Hilaire lo Gai ex- 
plains it thus : “ Laplupart des iapagners 
de profession portent ordinaireme'nt le 
ehapean sdr Voreille," ■ It is quite certain 
that workmen, when they are bothered, 
push their cap on one side of the head, 
generally over tho right ear, because tho 
light hand is occupied. 

Cap (tho verb). 

I cap to that, i.e, assent to it. The 
allusion is to a custom observcKl in Franco 
amongst the judges in deliberation. 
Tliose who assent to the opinion stated 
by any of the ben6h signify it by lifting 
their toque from their heads. 


To cap. To excel. 

“ Well, that cape the globe."— C JlronU! .* Jose 
Eyre. 

Cap Verses (To). Having the metre, 
fixed and the Ian letter of the pi'evious 
line given, to add a verse beginning with 
the given letter (of the same metre or 
not, according to prearraugement) thus : 

Snglith, 

The way was long, tho wind was cold CD). 

Dogs with their tonguon their woundrtdo heal (L). 
Like words congealed in northern air (R). 

Regions Cawnr iie\ er knew ( WJ, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy (Y ». 

You may dorlde my awkward pace, etc. etc. 

Latin. 

Nil pictls tiinidUB navita puppibus (6). 

Aunt qnoB curriculo puhoreni Olyuipicum (M). 
Myrtoiim pavidns nautii secet mare i E). 

Kst qui nec vetens pocula Massici iT) 

Ilium, si propriu condidit horreo (Oj. 

O, ot presidlnm . . . . (lur tong us you please). 

V It would make a Christmas game 
to cap pr^er names : as Plato, Otway, 
Young, Goldsmith, etc., or to cap pro- 
verbs, as: “Home was not built in a 
diyr ” ; “ Ye are the salt of the earth ” ; 
“ Hunger is the best sauce ” ; “ Example 
is better than precept ” ; “ Time and tide 
wait for no man” ; etc. 

Cap and Belle. Wearing the cap 
and bells. Said of a person who is the 
butt of the comiMLuy, or one who excites 
laughter at his own expense. The re- 
ference is to licensed Jesters formerly 
attaciied to noblemen’s establishments. 
Their headgear was a cap with bells. 

“Ooe is bound to Hiioak tho truth .... whether 
he iiiounts the cap and holla ur a shuxel hat [like 
a bishop]*”— 

Cap and Featber Basra. The time 
of childhood. 

“ Here T was got Into the scenes ol niy cap-and- 
featber days,"— C'»W>ett. 

Cap and Gown. The full academical 
.costume of a university student, tutor, 
or master, worn at lectures, examina- 
tions, and after “ hall” (dinner). 

" J M It a cap and gown aihiir ? "—C. Bede : Verdant 
Green. 

Cap in Hand. Submissively. To 
wait on a man cap in hand is to wait 
on him like a servant, ready to do his 
bidding. 

Cap of Fools (The). The chief or 
foremost fool; one that exceeds all 
others in folly. 

“ Thou iirt rh'3 cap of all the fools ali\ e." 

fihakespeare : Timon of Athens, i \ . 3. 

Cap of Xdberty. When a slave wao 
munumittod by the Romans, a small 
led cloth cap, called pil'eus, was placed 
on his head. As soon as this was done, 
he was termed liben'ti'nus (a freednuin),^ 
and his name was registered in the 
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tribBi. Who! Satumi^us, 263, pos* 
flawed bimMlf of the capitol, he hoisted 
a. cap on the top of his spear, to indicate 
that all alaves who joined his standard 
shonld he free. When Ma'rius incited 
the slaTes to take up arms against Sylla, 
he employed the some symbol ; and 
wlm Uiesar was murdered, the cou- 
Qarators marched fortli in a body, with 
a cap elevated on a spear, in token of 
Hberly. {See Libebty.) 

Cap of Malntemwoe. A cap of 

dignity anciently belonmng to the rank 
of duke ; the fur cap of the Lord Mayor 
of London, worn on days of state ; a cap 
carried before the British sovereigns at 
their coronation. Mainteiianee liere 
means defence. 

Cap of Time. They wear ihemseiecs 
i« the cap of tuue. TTse more ceremony, 
says Parolles, for these lords do “ wear 
themselves in the cap of time,” i,e. these 
lords ai'e the favours ami jewels worn 
in the cap of the time being, and have 
the greatest influence. In the cap of 
time being, they are the very jewels, 
and most honoured. {Shakespeare : AWs 
Well, etc,, ii. 1.) 

Oap-aoqaaintaiioo {A), now called 
a bowing acquaintance. One just suf- 
ficiently known to bow to. 

Cap-money. Mouey collected in a 
cap or bat; hence on improvised col- 
lection. 

Oap^ple. The general etymology 
is the French cap d pied, but the Freuch 
phrase is de pied en cap, 

“ Ai*inecl at all lUilntH exactly cap-a-pu*.” 

Shakeitpeare : Tlamlet, 1. 2. 

'* I am courtier, can-ii ihv” 

Nhakespearc : H ttiter'n Tale, i\. 3. 

V We are told that eap d pie is Old 
French, but it would be desirable to 
give a quotation from some old Freuch 
author to verify this usseriion. 1 have 
hunted in vain for the purpose. Again, 
Uipie Old French for pied / This is not 
a usual change. Tlie usual change 
would be pied into pie. The Latin 
mijght be De caplte ad pedem, 

CaplWl of Wind. Olaus Magnus 
tells us that Eric, King of Sweden, was 
BO familiar with evil spirits that what 
way soever he turned his cap the wind 
would blow, and for this he was called 
Windy Cap. The Laplanders drove a 
pr^table trade in selling winds : but, 
even so late as 1814, Bessie Millie, of 
P(Mno*na (Orkney Islands), help^ out 
her living oy selling favourable winds to 


mariners for the small sum of suQ)ence> 
{See Mont St. XHighel.) 

Cape. Spirit of the Cape, {See 
page 14, col. 1, Adamabtob.) 

Cape of Storme. {See Stobxs.) 

Capel Conrt. A speculation in stocks 
of such magnitude os to affect the money 
market. Capel Court is the name of the 
place in London where transactions in 
stocks are carried on. 

Caper. The weather is so foul not 
even a caper would venture out. A Mauk 
proverb. A caper is a fisherman of Cape 
Clear in Ireland, who will venture out 
in almost any weather. 

Caper Merchant. A dancing-master 
who cuts “ capers.** {See Cut Capebs.) 

Capet {Cap-pay). Hugues, the founder 
of the French monarchy, was buriiamed 
Cap'etm (clothed with a capot or mouk*H 
liood), because he always wore a clerical 
costume os abbot of St. Martin de Tours. 
This was considered the family name of 
the kings of France ; hence, Louis XVI. 
was arraigned before the National Con- 
vention under the uamp of Louis Capet. 

CapltaL Money or money’s worth 
available for production. 

“ His capital is continually j?o1ng from him [the 
iiicrcbantj in attinn shape, and reiuriiing to liini 
III another.”— .4 ffom HniHh : Wealth of Xatlons, 
vol. I. book ii. chap. i. p. 270. 

Active capital. Beady mouey or pro- 
perty readily convertible into it. 

Circulaliny capital. Wa^es, or raw 
material, lliis sort of capital is not 
available a second time for the some 
pu^se. 

rii'cd capital. Land, buildings, and 
machinery, which are only gradually 
cousumea. 

Political capital is something employed 
to serve a iiolitioal purpose. Thus, the 
Whigs make political capital out of the 
errors of the Tories, and vice rersd. 

*' He tried to make capital out of his rixars Uis- 
comlltiiro.”— 77je I'meii. 

Capital Fellow {A). A stock- 
jobber; in French called Cn Capiiaine, 
par allnsion aur capitanx stir lesquela on 
agiote hahxtuelUment, A good-tempered, 
jovial, and generous person. 

Capitals. To speak in capitals. To 
emphasise certain words with great 
stress. Certain nouns spelt with a 
capital letter arc meant to be emphatic 
and distinctive. 

Capita CensL The lowest rank of 
Roman citizens ; so called because they 
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were counted thr poUy ae they 

hod no taxable proper^. 

CapitHUtfa The laws of the ilrst 
two dynasties of France were so called, 
because they were divided into chapters. 
(French, capittilaire,) 

Capon. Called a fish onl of the coop 
Iw those friars who wished to evade the 
Fi'iday fast by eating chickens instead 
of fish. {Sec Yaemouth. ) 

Capon (A), A castrated cock. 

A CraiVs capon. A dried haddock. 

A Severn capon. A sole. 

A Yanmuth capon. A red herring. 

7 We also sometimes hear of a Glas- 
gow capon, a salt herring. 

Capon (-4). A love-letter. In French, 
poidet means not oulv a chicken but also 
a love-lettei*, or a sheet of note-paper. 
Thus Henri IV., consulting with Sully 
about his marriaue, says: **My niece 
of Guise would please mo best, though 
report says maliciously that she loves 
poulets in paper better than in a frica- 
sce.” 

. . break np <'>ii>on [/.e. open this 
I<>\ r-Jottei’J."--»S7*(tAwp<jftr« ; Lom'n Jjabonr's ImhI. 



Captain Stifle To come Captain Stif 
over one. To treat one with cold form- 
ality. 

“ t HlMiuliln'r ijuite eome CaptHin RtilT c)\er 
bull. '—S. Warren : Tea Thonnand a Year. 


Captions. Fallacious, deceitful ; now 
it means ill-tempered, carping. (Latin, 
captio'sua.) 


“ I know I lovo in vaJn, strive MgaiuBt boiw ; 
Yet 111 tiilB captious and liiteufblc sieve 
] still iKiur iu tlie waters of iiiy lo\e." 
Shakeepeare: AlCu Well that mute Well, i. 3. 


Cap^na. Capua corrupted Hannibal. 
Luxury and self-indulgence will ruin 
anyone. Hannibal was everywhere vic- 
toiious over the Homans. till he took up 
' his winter quarters at Capua, the most 
luxurious city of Italy. When he left 
Capua his star began to wane, and, ere 
loug, Carthage was in ruins and himself 
an exile. 

Capua teas the Camus of Hannibal. As 
tlie little of Cannii) was most disastrous 
to the Boman army, so was the luxury 
of Ca 2 )ua to Hannibal’s army. We have 
a modem adaptation to this {iroverb: 
** Moscow was the Austerlitz of Napo- 
leon.” 


Capricorn. Called by Thomsou, iu 
his IFiutei'y “the centaur archer.” Au- 
cieutly, the winter solstice occurred on 
the entry of the sun into Cajuicora; 
but the stars, having advanced a whole 
sign to the east, tlie winter solstice now 
falls at the sun’s entrance into Sagit- 
tarius (the ceutaur archer), so that the 
}ioet is stiiotly right, though we vul- 
garly retain the ancient classicfil manner 
of speaking. Capricornus is the tenth, 
or, strictly speaking, the eleveuth sigu 
of the zodiac. (Dec. 21-Jaii. 20.) 

V According to classic inytnology% 
Capricorn was Pan, who, from fear of 
the great Typhon, changed himself into 
a goat, and was made by Jupiter oue of 
the signs of the zodiac. 

Captain. Capitano del J^opolo, i.e. 
Garibaldi (1807-1882). 

The Great Captain {el gran capita’no'). 
Gouzalvo di Cor dova (14ii3-lnl.'>.J 

Manuel Comne'nus of Treb'izoud 
(1120, 1143-1180). 

Captain CauFa TalL llic oom- 
mander-in-chief of the mummers of 
Plough Monday. 

Captain Copperthorne's Crew. All 

masters and no men. 

Captain Podd. A showman. So 
CGdled from Captain ” Podd> 4 famous 


Cap’uohln. A friar of the order of 
St. i^'rancis, of the new rule of 1528; 
so called from their “ cap'uce ” or 
lioiiitcd cowl. 

CapHlet. A noble house iu Vero'na, 
the rival of that of Mon'ta^e (3 syl.) ; 
Juliet is of the former, and Borneo of 
the latter. Lady Capulet is the beau- 
ideal of n proud Italian matron of the 
fifteenth century. The expression so 
familiar, “ the tomb of all the Capulets,” 
is from Burke. {Shakcspcai'c : Romeo 
and Juliet.) 

Caput Mortuum. Latin for head 
of the dead, used by the old chemists to 
designate the residuum of chemicals, 
when all their volatile matters had es- 
caped. Anything from which all that 
rendered it valuable has been taken 
away. Thus, a learned scholar jiuri^ 
lysed is a mere caput mortumu of his 
former self. The French Directory, 
towards its close, was a mere .caput 
mortumn of a governing body. 

Coqueux. A sort of gipsy race in 
Brittany, similar to the Cagots of Gas- 
cony, and Colliberts of Poitou. 

Car'alWB. He is a Harmiia of CarU’^ 
baa. A fos^ nobleman, of unbounded 
pretensione and vanity, who would fain 
rostore the slavish foolery of the reign 
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of Xouis XIY. ; one “with Fortunatus’s 
pmee, which was never empty. The 
character ia taken from Ferrault’s teUe 
of Fm in Moots, 

Prfitrefl une noiw vengoons 
Levez la dime et parcageous ; 

Be toi, iieuple animal, 

Parte encor le liflc fetidal. . . . 

Cliaiiean baa ! Cbaiieaii Inib ! 

GUifre HU uiarquls de Caralmct ! '* 

Biranger, 1 H 16 . 

Caraealla [htiff-mantie], Aure'lius 
Antoni'nuB was bo called because he 
adopted the Gaulish caraealla in prefer- 
ence to the Boiuau toga. It was a lar^e, 
close-fittiug, hooded mantle, reaching 
to the heels, and slit up before and 
behind to the waist. Aui'o^lius was 
liimself bom in Gaul, called Caracal in 
Ossion. {See Cubtmanixe.) 

Carao'el (pron. Kar - rah* - che). 
Founder of the eclectic school in Italy. 
Luis and his two cousins Augustin and 
Annibale founded the school called In-‘ 
cammxna'ii (progressive), which had for 
its chief principle the strict observance 
of nature. Lms (ld54-1619), Augustin 
(1558-1601). Annibale (1560-1609). 

The Caracei of France, Jean Jouvenet, 
who was paralysed on the right side, and 
painted with has left hand. ( 1 647 - 1707.) 

The ^Annibale Caracei- of the Eclectic 
School, Beniardi'no Gampi, the Italian, 
is so called by Lanzi (1522-1590). 

Caraok or Carrack, A ship of great 
bulk, ooustructed to carry heavy freights. 
(Spanish, caraca.) 

*‘TUc ricb-ladmi enmek bound to distant bIiotcb.” 

J*oUuk : Courw nf Time,, iKMjk \ ii. line ou. 

Carad'oe. A Knight of the Bound 
Table, noted for being the husband of 
the only lady in the queen’s train who 
could wear ** the mantle of niatritiionial 
fidelity.” Also in history, the British 
chief whom the llomuus called Ciu-ac- 
tacuB. 

Oaraltes. A relimous sect among 
the Jews, who rigidly adhered to the 
words and letters of Scripture, regard- 
less of metaphor, etc. Of course, they 
rejected the rabbinical interpretations 
and the Gab'ala. ^ The word is derived 
from Caraimy equivalent to scriplurarti 
(textualists). I^nounce Carnj^ites. 

Garaa D'Aohe. The pseudonym of 
M. Emanuel Poiri4, the French cari- 
oaturist. 

Carat of OoUL So called from the 
carat bean, or seed of the locust tree, 
formerly employed in weighing gold and 
silver. Hence the expressions ^*22 
CBrats flnej' “ 18 cfuats fine,” etc., 


meaming that out of 24 parts, 22 or 18 
are gold, and the rest alloy. 

“ Here’s tiio note 

Huvr mnrli your ciiaiu weighs to ibo utmost 
camt." 

fUutkeapeare : Cotnedy of Errors, i v. 1. 

Caraway. Latin, earum, from Caria 
in Asia Minor, whence the seeds were 
imported. 

“Nay, you sball see my orebard, where in iiu 
arlioiir we Mill eat a last year’s piiipiii of iny ou’ii 
grainng, Mitb a disb of cnrawAys.—Sliokesbmre: 
•j Uenry IV., v. 3 (Justice Sballow to Falstuff;. 

Carbineer' or Carabineer. Properly 
a skirmisher or light horseman, from the 
Arabic carahine. A carbine is the light 
musket used by cavalry soldiera. 

** He . . . left the Rbiiiegrai e, with bis coiiiimny 
of iiioiiiiied nirliineeiH, to gminl the iwishh^o.’— 
Alotlry : Butek Jtepublic (\ol. i. part i. chap, ii, 
II. 17ii). 

Carbona'do. A chop; mince meat. 
Strictly speaking, a cai'bonado is a piece 
of meat cut crosswise for the grimroii. 
(Latin, carboj a coal.) 

“If be do come in my M'liy. so ; if Jie do not-if 
I come ID bis willingly, let iiim make a Carbonado 
titmc."~Shukeeiimre: J Henry IV., v. 3. 

Carbona'ri means eharcoaUlmrners^ 
a name assumed by a secret political 
society in Italy (organised 1808-1814). 
Their place of muster they called a 
“ hut its inside, “ the place for selling 
charcoal and the outside, the “ forest.” 
Their political opponents they called 
** wolves.” Their object was to convert 
the kingdom of Naples into a reiiublic. 
In the singular number, Carbonaro. {Sec 
Chaubonherie.) 

Carbuncle of Ward Hill (77/^). 
A inysteiious carbuncle visible enough 
to those W’lio stand at the ft Kit of tlio 
hill in May, June or July; but iievn- 
behold by anyone who has succeeded in 
reaching the hill top. 

“1 ba\f iliHtinmutibed, :iinoiig Ibc d.irU lorko, 
tbul womlf'i’fiii cnrlniiu'lr, Mhicli vicami. ru(lil,\ an 
n ftiriKiCC III riicm mIio \ low it frnm bcni'iitli, Imi 
biiH c\cr lii‘ci»im* iinisiiile to liim whose damiu' 
foot ban scaled tin* precipice fioin \vhi<-h il. darts 
jlH splendour.’'-- Af/r IK. Hrott: Thu Hirntr, clmp. 
Al.\. 

V Dr. Wallace thinks it is water 
trickling from a rock, and reddened by 
the suu. 

Car'oanet. A small chain of Jewels 
for the neck. (French, carcan, an iron 
collar.) 

“ Like captain JeM'ela In a rarcanet." 

Shahenpeai e : Sonnets. 

Car’oasB. The shell of a house before 
the floors are laid and walls plastered ; 
the skeleton of a ship, a wreck, etc. 
The body of a dead animal, so called 
from the Latin caro^cassa (lifeless flesh). 
(French, careasse.) 

“Tbe GuodwiQS, 1 think they coll the pJscc ; h 
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v’ery dangemug flat and fatal, vbere tbe (wrcaseg 
of mw a tall sbln lie buried/’—zEfbote^pgarg; 
MerohaM of Venice, ill. 1. 


Car'oaMBB. Shdla with three fuze- 
holes. They are proj ected from mortars 
(g^.v,), howi&ers (g.v,), and puns. They 
iDUim furiously for eight or ten 
minutes, do not burst like shells, but the 
flames, rushing from the three holes, set 
on ^e everything within their iniluenoe. 

“ Charlestown, . . . having tioen tired by a car- 
cass from Cupp’d Hill, sent up dense columns of 
Hmoke.'’^Lee8nig : United States. 


ThafB the card. The right thing ; the 
ticket. The reference is to tickets of 
admission, cards of the races, and pro- 
grammes. 

**log. is about the card.”— JfapAgic.* London 
Labour, etc. 

A queer card. An eccentric ^rsou, 
* indifferent honest.*’ A difficult lead 
in cards to play to. 

A knotvinff card. A sharp fellow, next 
door to a sharper. The Elusion is to 
card-sharpers and their tricks. 

Whose great aim it was to be considered a 
knuuiiig rard."— Dickens : Sketches, etc. 

A great card. A big wig ; the boss of 
the season; a person of note. A big 
card. 

A leading card. A star actor. A 
person leads from his strongest suit. 

A loose card. A worthless fellow who 
lives on the loose. 

“A loose card is a card of no Milne, and, con- 
sp4jiiently, tho properest to tlirow nwny.''— Hoyle: 
Qaiiirs, etc. 

A sure card. A person ouc can fully 
depend on ; a person sure to command 
success. A project to be certainly de- 

I ieuded on. As a winning curd in one’s 
laud. 

He is the card of our house. The man 
of murk, the most distingue. Osric tells 
Hamlet tliat Laer'tes is ** the card and 
calendar of gentry ” (v. 2). The card is 
a card of a compass, containing all its 
points. Liiertiis is tho curd of geutiy, in 
whom miiy bo seen all its points. Wo 
also say “a queer card,” meaning an 
odd fish. 

That teas mg best trump card. My 
best chance. The allusion is to loo, 
whist, and other games played with 
cards. 

To plug ends best card. To do that 
which one hopes is most likely to secure 
success. 

To speak by the card. To speak by the 
book, be as precise as a n^ or book. 
A merchant’s expression. Ihe card is 
the document in writing containing the 
agreements made between a merchant 
and the captain of a vessel. Sometimes 


the owner binds himself, ship, tackle, 
and furniture for due poiformanoe, and 
the captain is bound to deliver the cargo 
committed to him in good condition. To 
speak by the card is to speak according 
to the indentures or written instructions. 
In some cases the reference is to the 
card of a mariner’s compass. 

** Law ... is tbe card to guide the world by 
lIoolMr: Ecc. Pol., part 11. sec. 5. 

** We must Biieak by the card, or etfuivocatloa 
will undo ns.'*^8hakespeare : Hamlet, v. 1. 

Cards. 

It is said that there never was a good 
hand of cards containing four clubs. 
Such a hand is called **The Devil’s 
Four-poster.” 

Lieubeu, a German lunatic, bet that 
he would succeed in turning up a pack 
of cards in a certain order stated in a 
written agreement He turned and 
turned the cards ten hours a day for 
twenty years; and repeated tho opera- 
tion 4,24G,02B times, when at last he 
succeeded. 

In Spain, spades used to be columbines ; 
clubs, rabbits; diamonds, pinks; and 
hearts, roses. The present name for 
spades is espados (swords) ; of clubs, 
bastos (cudgels) ; of diamonds, difieros 
(square pieces of money used for paying 
w^es) ; of hearts, copas (chalices). 

liie French for spades is pique fpiko- 
meu or soldiers) ; for clubs, trejic (clover, 
or husbaudmeu); of dlaniou(£s, carreaux 
(building tiles, or artisans) ; of hearts, 
chopur ^hoir-men, or ecclesiastics). 

The English spades is the French form 
of a pike, and the Spanish name ; the 
clubs is the French trefoil, and tho 
Spanish name ; the hearts is a corruption 
of chmur into co&ur. {five Viesoe.) 

Vonrt cauls. So called liecausooi their 
heraldic devices. The king of clulis 
originally ropreseuted the arms of the 
Pope ; of spades, tho King of France : 
of diamonds, the King of Spain ; and of 
hearts, the King of England. Tho 
French kings in cards are called Dayiil 
(spades), Alexander (clubs), Coesar (dia- 
monds), and Charles (hearts)— repre- 
senting the Jewish, Greek, Bomau, and 
Frankish empires. The queens or dames 
ore Argine— *.«?. Juno (hearts), Judith 
(clubs), Bochel (diamonds), and Pall^ 
(spades) — representing royalty, forti- 
tude, piety, and wisdom. They were 
likenesses of Marie d’ Anjou, the queen 
of Charles VH. ; Isabeau, the queen- 
mother; Agnes Sorel, the king’s mis- 
tress; and Joan d’Arc, the dame of 
spades, or war. 

He felt that he held the cards in his own 
hands. That he had the whip-end of 
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tbat he had the upper hand, 
and could do as he liked. The aUusioii 
is to graes played with cards, such as 
whist. 

Kc played his cards well. He acted 
judioious]^ and skilfully, like a whist- 
player who plays his hand witli judg- 
ment. To play ouo*s cards badly is to 
manage a project unskilfully. 

carm are in my hands. 1 hold the 
disposal of events which will secure suc> 
cess. The allusion is obvious. 

“The VJtelli hiiiuecl at Arezzo ; the Ornini irri- 
tating the Fi'ench ; the war of Nai)l«»s iiiniiiiiciit ; 
—the cards are in niy hands.”— rVc«ar Jiortjia, 
xxiz. 

On the cards. Likely to happen, pro- 
j.ected, and talked about as likely to 
occur. On the programme or card of 
the races ; on the “agenda.” 

To count on ms's cards. To anticipate 
success under the circumstances. The 
allusion is to holding in one’s hand cards 
likely to win. 

To go in with good cards. To have 
good patronage ; to have excellent 
grounds for expecting success. 

To tlnxnv up the cards. To give up as 
a bad job ; to acknowledge you have no 
hope of success. In some games of 
cards, as loo, a player has the liberty of 
Buying whether no will play or not, and 
if on^s hand is hopelessly bad he throws 
up his cards and sits out till the next 
deal. 

Cardinal Humours. Blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile. 

Cardinal Numbers. Such numbers 
as 1, 2, 3, etc. let, 2nd, 3rd, etc., are 
ordinal numbers. 

Cardinal Points of the Compass. 

Due north, west, cast, and south. So 
callcMl because they are the points on 
which the intermediate ones, such as 
N.E., N.W., N.N.E., etc., hinge or 
hang. (Latin, cardo^ a hinge.) 

Cardinal Signs [of the Zodiacl. 
The two equinoctial and the two sol- 
Bticial si^s, Aries and Libra, Cancer 
and Capneomus. 

Cardinal Virtues. Justice, pru- 
dence, temperance, and loiiitude, on 
which all otner virtues hang or depend. 

Cardinal Winds. Those that blow 
due East, West, North, and Soutli. 

Cardinals. Hinges. (Latin, cartlo.') 
The eleotiou of the Pope “ hinges ” on 
the voice of the sacred colle^, and on 
the Pope the doctrines of ^ the Church 
depend; so that the cardinals are in 
fact the bingos on which tbc 


Church turns. There may he sis car- 
dinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests,, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons, who consti- 
tute the Pope’s council, and who elect 
the Pope when a vucan<^ occurs. 

Cardinal’s Red Ha^ Some assert 
tliat Innocent IV. made the cardinals 
wear u red hat “in token of tlieir beiug 
ready to lay down their life for the 
gospel.” 

Car'duel or Kartel. Carlisle. The 
^l(^e where Merlin prepared the Bound 

Care-olotb (The). The fine linen 
cloth laid over the newly-married in the 
Catholic Church. (Au^lo-Saxon, cear^ 
large, as cear wund (a big wound), cear 
sorh (a great sorrow), eta) 

Care killed tbe Cat. liis said that 
“a cat has nine lives,” yet care would 
wear them all out. 

Care Sunday (the fifth Sunday in 
Lent). Professor Skeat tells us {Notes 
and Qtwries, Oct. 28th, 1893), that 
“care” means trouble, suffering; and 
that Care-Suiiday means Passiou-Sun- 
day. In Old High Oerman w'o have 
Kar-wochc and Kar^fi-ltag, 

Tlio Tiitthi I'ttm flriniutiiiu'8 mount, “tiorrow, 
gnof, ii’uublo,” at« '‘('urum et aiigdi'em uuinii 
lei arc.’’— t-'/rfiro : All. i. 16. 

Careme (2 syl). Lout; a con-uptiou 
of qnadragesunu. 

Cajvgoose (A) or GargcNHie. The 

crested diver, beloi^ug to the ^nus 
Colymbus. (Anglo-Saxon, gar ana gos.) 

Caricatures mean “sketches over- 
drawn.” (Italian, caiicattdra, from 
carica'rcj to load or burden.) 

Car'illons, in France, are^ chimes or 
tunes played on bells ; but in England 
the suites of bells that play the tunes. 
Our word tarol approaches the Fi-ench 
meaning nearer than our own. The 
best chimes iii the world are those in Les 
Halks^ at Bruges. 

Carl'nm. Women hired by the Bo- 
mans to weep at funerals ; so culled from 
Curia, wliuuce most of them came. 

Carle or Carhng Sundsw 
day]. The octave preceding Palm Sun- 
day ; so called because the special fwd 
of the day was carting — i,€, fried 

in butter. The custom is a continuation 
of the pagan bean-feast. The fifth 
Sunday mLeut. 

CarloTln’glaa Dynasty. So cidle^ 
IrQTO Qqrolu9 oy Chorlee Martel, 
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"CrfUdndovl’oa* A Paai'ama hat, made 
of the Carlndoviva paVmata ; so calleid iu 
oompliment to Carlos IV. of Spain, 
whose seooiid name was Liidovic. 

CarHuigiiole (il syl. ). A red Repub- 
lican song and dalice in the first French 
revolution ; so called from Cannag'uola, 
in Piedmont, the gi'eat nest of the 
Savoyards, noted for stieet music mid 
dauGuig. The refrain of ** Madame 
Veto,’’ the Carmagnole song, is Dan^ 
sons la Carmagnole — Hee h son du 
canon ! ” The word was subsequently 
applied to other revolutionary songs, 
such as pa tra, the Marseimise, tlie 
Vhunt du Depart, Besides the songs, 
ihe word is applied to the dross worn 
by the Jacobins, consisting of a blouse, 
red cap, and tri-coluured girdle : to the 
wearer of this dress or any violent re- 
volutionist; to the raeoches iu favour 
of the execution of Louis XVI., culled 
by M. BarTiei*e des Carmagnoles: and, 
lastly, to the dance performed by the 
mob round the guillotiuo, or down tlie 
streets of Paris. 

Carmelltea (J syl.). An order of 
mendicant friars of Mount Caimel, tho 
monastery of which is named BU'as, 
from Elijah the prophet, who on Mount ‘ 
Cannel told Ahan that rain was at hand. 
Also called White Friars, from thoir 
whito cloaks. 

Car mlUiaii. Tlio phantom ship on 
which the Kobold of the Baltic sits when 
he appears to doomed vessels. 

Carmin'ative. A chaim medicine. 
Ma'gic and charms were at one time the 
chief “ medicines,” and the fact is j)ei^ 
petuated by, the word canniuative, 
among others. Carminatives are given 
to roheve flatulence. (Latin, airmen, a 
charm.) 

Carml'ne (*2 syl). I'hc dye made 
from the carmes or kermes insect, whence 
also erimson, through the Italian erc^ 
misino. 

Carnation. ^^Fiesh-colour.” (Latin, 
caro ; genitive, curnis, flesh.) 

Car'ney. To wheedle, to keep car- 
essing. 

CamlTaL The season immediately | 
preceding Lent ; shi*ovc-tide. Bucange I 

S 'ves the word carnv^lvrale, (Modem i 
alion, tamordlv ; Spanish and French, 
carnaval,') 

ItaliB, eamevntet canurvaJe, camaval. quidain ; 
Bcriptores ItAli “ ctirne-vale ” dictum putant, I 
qiMBi came vale Tgoed-hye moat) ; sed id etymon j 
uim prolmt Octav. PerraduB. Cangius .... I 
HpiKjlIaBBc OalloR existiniat, mm-o-va/, qiuMl I 
«unat> caro aij«cc4it . . . iwc are referred tu a 


charter, datod 1i«3, in which o<;curB the wurd 
cunui-remtmiiM. and a quiitatldn in Ki\«n in which 
oenura the phrase tii eamiB levamen^.-DwiaHae, 
vol. 11. p. ftS. ^ 

Carotid Artery. An artery on eacli 
side of the neck, supposed by the aucients 
to be the seat of drowsiness, brought on 
by an increased flow of blood through it 
to ihe head. (Greek, cardticos, inducing 
,6leep.) 

CarouBo (2 syl.). Mr. Gifford says 
the Danes called their large drinking cup 
a rouse, and to rouse is to drink from a 
rouse ; ca* rouse is gar-rouse, to drink all 
up, or to diink all — i,e, in company. 

“ The king doth wake tivniglit, and takes his 
rouBC.^* Shakespeare : Hamlet^ i. 4. 

Carouse the hunter'^s hoop. Drinking 
cups were aucientlj marked with hobps, 
by which every dr^er knew his stint. 
Shakespeare makes Jack Cade promise 
his friends that seven halfpenny loaves 
shall be sold for a penny ; and the three- 
hooped pot have ten hoops. or 

pins {q,r.) are other means of limiting 
the draught of individuals who drank 
out of tho aome tankard. 

Carpatlilan Wlsard. P]*oteus (2 
syl.), who lived in tho island of Car- 
jiathos, botwooii Rhodes and Crete. He 
was it wizard and ju’ophct, who could 
tiunsfoim himself into any shape he 
pleased. He is represented as cai'rying 
a sort of crook in nis hand. Carpathos, 
now called Scorpanto. 

*' By the Cnriiathisin wizard's liook." 

Milton: Cornua, sns, 

Carpo Diem. Enjoy yourself while 
you have the opportunity. Seize the 
present day. (Jlorace : 1 Odea, xi. '8.) 

Oum vi limits, viclimtis,'* 

Carpenter is from the Low Latin 
earptmtnnns^ a maker of carpenia (two- 
wheeled carts and carriages). The rai*- 
pentum was used for ladies ; the carpentum 
fimcbre or carpentum pompaVicnm was a 
'hearse. Tliere was also a carpentum 
(cart) for agricultural purposes. There 
is no Latin word for our ** carpenter”; 
the phrase juber lignarius is used by 
Cicero. Our forefathers called a car- 
jxmter a “smith” or a “wood-smith.**' 
(French, charpentier,) 

Carpet. 

The magic carpet of Tangu, A carped 
to all appearances worthless, but if any- 
one sat thereon, it would transport him 
instontaneouslv to the place he wished 
to go. So called because it came from 
Tangu, in Persia. It is sometimes tmrmed 
Drxnce Hmisain's aarpet, becauee it came 
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into hifl liands, and he loade use of it. 

Nights : JPtinee Altmd.) {Use 

Solomri^s carpet The Eastern writers 
say that Solomon had a green folk carpet, 
on whijdi his throne was placed when he 
travelled. This carpet was large enough 
for all his forces to stand upon ; the men 
and women stood on his right hand, and 
the spirits on his left. When all were 
arranged in order, Solomon told the wind 
where he wished to go, and the carpet, 
with all its contents, rose in the air and 
alighted at the place indicated. In order 
to screen the party from the sun, the 
birds of the air with outspread wings 
formed a canopy over the whole party. 
(Sale: Koi^an.) (See above.) 

Such and each a question is on ' the 
carpet. The French sur Ic tarns (on the 
table-cloth) — i.c. before the house, 
under consideration. The question has 
been laid on the table-cloth of the house, 
and is now under debate. 

Gaxpet-liag Adventurer (J). A 
passing adventurer, who happens to be 
on the road with his travelling or carpet- 
bag. 

Carpet • bag Government. Tlie 
government of mere adventurers. lu 
America, a state in the South reorganised 
by “carpet-baggers,” i.e. Noithem 
political adventurers, who sought a career 
in the Soiithciii States after the Civil 
War of 1805. [U may be noted that in 
America members of Congress and the 
State lemslntures almost invariably reside 
in the district which they rcprcscut. ] 

Carpet Knlgbt. One dubbcil at 
Court by favour, not having won his 

S urs by militaiy service in the field. 

uyors, lawyers, and other civilians 
knighted us they kneel on a carpet 
before their sovuroigu. “ Knight-s of 
the Caniet,” “Knights of the Green 
Cloth,” “Knights of Caipetry.” 

‘'Tho ^ulMirriinatf* rum man da frll 1» jounK 
IHitriLMHUS, mniet-knifflitH, vrnt on ram- 
with thetr familk'.'* and »l !0 cb ” t'ruvCe: 
eVssar, chap. i\. i>. 91. 

Carpoora'tiana. Gnostics ; so called 
from Corpo'erates, who flourished in the 
middle of the second century. They 
maintained that the world was made by 
angels,— that oidy the soul of Christ 
ascended into heaven, — and that the 
body will have no resurrection. 

Carriage Compaiiy. Persons who 
Jheep their private carriage. 

^Seeing a great deni of carriage coiuinny.’'— 
^ackeroy. 


Oarriagea. Things carried, luggage. 

“ And after those days we took npoiir oarringes, 
and went up to Jerusalem/'-'Acts xxi. la. 

Car'ronadea (3 syl.). Short, light 
iron guns. As they have no trunnions 
they differ in this respect from guns aud 
howitzeia They were invented 

in 1779 Mr. Gascoigne, director of 
the Carron foundry, iu Scotland, whence 
the name. Carronades ore fastened to 
their carriages by u loop underneath, 
aud are chiefly used in the arming of 
ships, to enable them to throw heavy 
shot at close quarters, without over- 
loadiug the decks with heavy guns. On 
shore they are used as howitzers. 

Carry Anna ! Hold your guii in the 
right hand, the barrel nearly pemeu- 
dicular, and resting against the hollow 
of the shoulder, the thumb aud fore- 
finger embracing the guard. (A military 
command.) (See Caeey Swoeds.) 

Carry Coala. (See Coaus.) 

Carry Xversrthlng before One ( To), 
To be beyond competition ; to caivy off 
all the prizes. A military phrase. 
Similarly, a high wind cames every- 
thing before it. 

Carry Fire 1a oae Hand and Water 
in tbe other (Jo). To say one thing 
aud mean another ; to flatter, to deceive ; 
to lull suspicion in order the better to 
work mischief. 

“ Alti*m mann ferf< aiinam, altera iffiiom. 

Altera iiiaiui ferb lapnloiii, atteru ]iaiirm na- 

tCiltilt.” 

Carry One’e Point (7o). To suc- 
ceed in one^H aim. Candidates in Koine 
were balloted for, and the votes were 
marked on a tablet by points. llenc‘«;, 
ontne punetam Jrrre meant “ to be 
eai-ried nnn. ron.,” or to gain every 
vote ; aud “ to carry one’s jioint ” js 
to carry off the points at whicli one 
aimed. 

Carry Out (7b) or Carr If Ihrunph, 
To continue a project to its completion. 

Carry out one's Bat (Jo). A 
cricketer is said to carry out bis bat 
when he is not “ out ” at tbe close of 
the game. 

Carry Swords! Hold the drawn 
sword vertically, the blade against the 
shoulder. (A military command.) (See 
above, Cauby Abxs.) 

Carry the Day (Jo). To win the 
contest ; to carry off the honours of the 
day. In Latin, victoriam reporUire, 
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Welglit (7b), in races, etc., 
means to equalise the weight of two or 
more riders by adding weights to the 
lighter ones, till both (or all) the riders 
are made of one uniform weight. 

*• He curries weipht ! be rides a race * 

'Tis fur a tUousaud |M)imd8." 

Courper : John Gilpin, 

To carry xvciylit. To have influence. 

Cart before the Horse. To put the 

cart before the horse is to reverse the 
right order or allocation of things. 

h-eiich : Mettrc In cliarrette avaiit les boeufs." 

Latin : ** rurrus bin em i mbit 
Fr!wi»»8tere.*’ 

Greek : " H> srt'ruu protcvoii.” : 

Grrmun: “Die pfcrile Jiliiter don wagon siuin- 

lUilian : “Metier il carni inniiri ai buoi.’* 

Carte Blanche (French). A blank 
cheque signed by the giver, but left to 
be filled in by the receiver, with a sum 
of money drawn on the hank- account of 
the giver. Power to act at discretion in 
an aflair placed under your charge. 

Carte do Vlaite (French). A visiting 
card ; a photograxiliic likeness on a cai*d 
for the albums of friends, etc. This 
custom originated, in 1857, with the 
Duke of Parma. 

Carte'Blan Philosophy. The philo- 
sophical system of Keiic Doscartco (Latin, 
(''arte'sius), of La H«yc, in Touramo. 
'riio basis of his system is eoyuto eryo 
sKui. Thought must proceed from soul, 
ami therefore man is not wholly ma- 
tcirial ; that soul must be from some 
llciiig not material, and tliat Being is 
(lod. As for pliysical phenomena, they 
must be the result of motion excited by 
tlod, and these motions ho termed 
vortices, (1 oiHi- 1 fi.'iO.) 

V Of eoiirse, he begs tlio wliole (pies- 
tioii in liis fij’st assertion. {See CouiTO.) 

Carthago of the North. Lubcck 
was so called, when it was tlie head of 
the Hanseatic League. 

Carthage'na. Capital of Xew Gra- 
na’da, in South Amciica, iiiisncccsafidly 
attacked in 17-17 by Admiral Venion. 

" W;»«li*fiil, foi til 

"Wjillvs llu' ilire* iJi)A\er oj pc'-lili'Ml div'HRe . . . 

• Snrb :is, nf Ian*, ill riutnnu'onsi <|tii'm-hotl 
Till' Bi Itisli tile. You, juriilbiit Vitiuui, unw 
Tilt* iiiiRtTable Bci'Hi* ; .i dii, lui.i iii;-', kiw 
T«» mraiit-iveakijess siink flu- irarnor'iianii,” 
Thomson : .Suviiuer, 1034-43. 

Carthag'lnem esse Dolendam 

(censeo) were the words with which 
Cato the Elder concluded every speech 
in the Roman senate. More usually 
quoted Belmda est Carthago,^'* They 
are now proverbial, and mean, *‘That 
which stands in the way of our neat- 
ness must be removed at all huaaras,” 


CnrChagl^laii Faith, treacheiy. 
PXJNIOA. FiDBS.) 


Carttm^alans. Founded, in 1066, 
try St. Bruno, of Cologne, who, with 
SIX compauioiis, retired to the solitude 
of La Chartreuse, near Grouo'blo, iu 
Vienne. 


Cartoona. Designs drawn on e.artom 
(pasteboard), like those of Baffaclle, for- 
merljr at Hampton Court, but now at 
Kensington Museum. They were bougiit 
by Charles I.. and are seven iu number : 
*^The Miraculous Dmught of Fishes,” 
“Feed my Lambs,” “The Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple,” “Death of An- 
ouFos,” “EFymas the Sorcerer,” “Paul 
at Lystra,” and “Paul on the Mars 
Hill.” 


“They were ileBigiiB fur tniiestrioB In lie worked 
ill Flanders.'’— ./ttba It, DoFoiest: bUort llisiortKff 
Art^ 1). IMS. 


Cart'rldge Paper was originally 
manufactured for soldiers’ cartridges. 
The wojxl is a corruption of cartouefiVy 
from earift (paper). 

Carya’tes or Caryatids. Figures of 
women in Greek costume, used in archi- 
tecture to support ontablatui'es. Ca'- 
rya\ in Arca'dia, sided witli the Persians 
in the battle of Tbennop'ylm ; iu couse- 

2 uenco of which the victorious Greeks 
cstroyed the city, slew the men, and 
made tlio women slaves. Praxit'clCs, to 
jierpetuate the disgrace, employed figures 
of thc'se women, instead of columns. 
{See page 72, col. 2, Atlanteb ; jw-ge 208, 
col. 2, Canephoras.) 

Caryatlo Order or Caryatidlc 
Order. Arclxitecturo in wliicli Caiy- 
at'ids are introduced to support the 
entablature. 

Casabian'ea was tlie name of fbe 
captain of the Fri'iieli man -of- war, 
J'Orient. At the battle of Aboukir, 
having first secured the safety of his 
crew, ho blew up bis ship, to prevent it 
falling into the liaiids of the English. 
His little son, refusing to leave him, 
perished with his father. Mrs. lleiiians 
has made a ballad, f'(tsnbiat»ea^ on this 
subject, modifying the incident. The 
French poets Lebrun and Ciii'nicr have 
also celebrated the occurrence. 

Cas'ea. A blunt-wittcd Roman, one 
of the conspirators against Julius Ciesar. 
(Shakespeai'e : Julius (Msar,) 

Caie {To). To skin an animal. In 
the Vookery by Mrs. Glassc is the direc- 
tion, “ Take your hare when it is cased, 

. . . and make a pudding . . The 
witticism, “ First catch your hare,” may 
possibly have been suggested by this 
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Cast Aocounts 


direiBtioiif but it is not in the Art of 
Cookery inade Plain and Pany, 

Ca8e4iardened. Irniieuetmhle to all 
B^aseol liDuour or shame. The allusion 
is to iron toughened by carbonising the 
surface in contact with charcoal in a 
case or closed box. It is done by heat. 

Cashier^ (2 syl.). To dismiss an officer 
froin the arm}', to discard from society. 
(French, casetr, to break ; Italian, can- 
sa*rUy to blot out ; Gcr. /itiMsiren.) 

“The riiliug who i1i‘e.id8 to be (:n8hlei*e(l. 

Cuutrt>efl| as lie is liuiod, lo lio feared." 

Swt/t : Epistle to Mr. GaUt Hue 137. 

Cul'no. Oiiginally, a little casa or 
room near a theatre, where persous 
might retire, after the play was over, 
for dancing or music. 

Casket Homer. Alexander the 
Great's edition, with Aristotle’s correc- 
tions. After the battle of Arbe^la a 
golden aisket, studded with jewels, was | 
found in the tent of Dari^iis. Alexan- | 
der, being asked to what jiui-pose it 
should be applied, made answer, “There 
is but one production in the world 
worthy of so costly a dcpositoiy,” and 
idaccd therein his edition of Homer, 
which received from this circumstauco 
the term of Casket Homer. 

‘ Caspar. A huiitsman who sold him- 
Milf to Za'micl, the Black Huntsman. 
The night before the expiration of his 
lease of life ho bai'gaiuod for three 
years’ res^iitc on couffition of bringing 
Max into the power of the evil one. 
Zamiel replied, “To-morrow either he 
or you.” On the day appointed for the 
trial- sliot, Caspar plates himself in a 
tree. Max is told by the prince to aim 
at a dove. The dove dies to the tree 
u hero Caspar is concealed. Max shoots 
at the dove, but kills Caspsir, and Zamiel 
comes to cany off his victim. {Weber's 
Opera of Per Freischiitz.) 

Caaaan'dra. Daughter of Friam, 
gifted with the power of prmjhecy ; 
but Apollo, wdiom she had offended, 
brought it to pa&s that no one believed 
her predictions. {Shakespeare: Troilas 
and Creesida,') 

“Tlirtse wlio fnrepw* aiifl i«r<Hlfct I lie dowiifall, 
Him with the fate of CaBs.imli’a.”— T/ic Times. 

Caaaa'tloii. court of cassation^ 

in France, is the court which can casscr 
(or qiiash) the j udgmeut of other courts. 

CaasL Inhabitants of what is now 
Cassio hundred. Hertfordshire, referred 
to by CflBsar in his Comtnentaries. 

Ofiulb'elaii. Great-uncle to Cyro- 
boline. He granted Ceeear a yearly 


tribute of £3,000. {Shakeepeare : Cym- 
beline,) 

Caulo (ill Shakespeare’s Olhelld)* 
Michael Cassio was a Flm-eiitine, and 
Othello’s lieutenant. lago made him 
drunk, and then set on Boderi'go to 
qiiaiTcl with liini. Cassio wounded 
Itoderigo, and a brawl ensued, which 
offended Othello. Othello suspended 
Cassio, but lago induced Desdcroo'na to 
plead for his restoration. This interest 
in Cassio, being regai'ded by tlie Moor lu 
a coridnnation of Desdemoua’s illicit 
love, hinted at broadly by lago, pro- 
' Yoked the jealousy of Othello. After 
the death of the Moor, Cassio was ap- 
pointed governor of Cyprus. ^ 

Camlopela [the lady in the chair']. 
The chief stars of this constellation form 
the outline of a chair. The lady referred 
to is the wife of Ce'pheus (2 syl.), King 
of Ethiopia. She boasted that the 
beauty of her daughter Andromeda sur- 
passed that of the sea-nymphs. The 
sea-nymphs complained to tho sea god 
of this affront, and Andromeda, to 
appease their wrath, was chained to a 
rock to be devoured by sca.monsters. 
Perseus (2 syl.) delivered her, and made 
her his wife. The vain mother was taken 
to heaven out of the way, and jilaced 
among the stars. 

“ That BtaiTOd Ethiop iinmi that Btro\c 

To HPt lu*r h(‘aut5 'b iiraisf ab(>> o 

The BL’a-iiyinpha aud tbtnr wowerp ofTt’iiri,,.. 

Milton: JlPenseroso. 

N.B. — “ Her beauty’s praise ” means 
that of her beautiful daughter. Aii- 
dromdda was her mother’s “ beauty.” 

Casslterldes 03 syl.).Tlie tin islands, 
generally si^posed to be the Scilly Is- 
lands and Com wall, but probably the 
isles in Vigo Bay are meant. It is said 
that the Veneti procured tiu from Corn- 
wall, iind carried it to the Isles of Vigo 
Bay, but kept as a profound secret the 
place from which they obtained it. The 
'Fhcenicians were the chief customers of 
the Venoti. 

Cast Abont (2h). To deliberate, to 
consider, os, “1 am casting about me 
how I am to meet the expenses.” A 
sporting phrase. Dogs, when they have 
lost scent, “cast for it,” i.e, spread 
out and search in different directions to 
recover it. 

Cast Acooimta (2h). To balance or 
keep accounts. To cast up a line of 
Jigttres is to add them togemer and set 
down the sum they produce* To oast 
or throw the value of one figure into 
another till the whole number is totalled. 
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GSflt Ajuflior {To)* To ttirow oat 
the anchor in order to bring the vessel 
to a standstill, (^tin, anehwram jaeiSre,) 

titMt AsldA (To), To reject as 
worthless. 

Cast Dowb« Dejected. (Latin, de- 
jeetus.) ‘ 

Cast a Slieep'k Eye at One (7b). 
To look askance or sideways at one ; to 
look wantonly at one. 

Cast beyond tbe Moon. To form 
wild conjectures. One of Hoywood’s 
proverbs. At one time the moon was 
supposed to influence the weather, to 
almct the ingathering of fruits, to rule 
the time of sowing, reaping, and slay- 
ing cattle, etc. 

“ I ttilke of things iiiiiioBflibU*, nod Dinr beyimd 

tlieniiKui." ilf-mroml. 

Cast In One's Lot (Tb). To share 
the good or bad fortune of another. 

Cast into One's Teeth (To). To 
throw a reproof at oue. The allusion 
is to knocking one’s teeth out by stones. 

** AH niy faults olisened, set, in n note book, 

LeanuMl and conned liy rote, to cast into niy 
I eetli .** Shukempeare : Jut i lu* Casur. 

Cast of tho Bye (A). A squint. 
One meaning of the word mrt is to 
twist or -waip. Thus, a fabnc is said 
to ‘'cast” when it warjis; and seamen 
speak of “ casting,” or turning the head 
of a ship on the tack it is to sail. We 
also speak of a “costing” or turning 
vote. 

“Mv froode iKtwo rietie cast [twisted] on one 
BlAe/’—Ascham : Tnxophilnn. 

Cast Pearls before Swine (7b). 
If pearls ore cast to swine, the swine 
would only trample them under foot. 

Casting Vote. The vote of the pre- 
siding officer when the votes of tho 
assembly are equal. This final vote 
costs, turns, or determines the question. 

Castagnette (Caiitnin). A hero 
noted for having his stomach replaced 
by Desgeuettes by a leather one. His 
career is ended by a bomb, which blows 
him into fragments. An extravaganza 
from the French of Manuel. 


Cas'taly. A fountain of Parnassus 
sacred to the Muses. Its waters had tho 
power of inspiring with the gift of |K>etry 
those who drank of them. 


“The drooplufr Muses [Sir lurtiislry] 

llrnuKlit to aiiotlior ('Hstalle, 
Where Isis iiiKtiy a famous nursIiriK breeds, 
Or where old Cam 8i>f t imces o'er the lea 
lu iienslv e mood." 

Thomson : Cnstle of Indolence, li. SI. 


“ Ilia ” means the University of Oxford, 


and “Cam” the Uoiversity of Cam* 
bridge, 80 called from the respective 
rivers on which they stand. 

Caata (1 ^1.), race. The Portuguese 
caaia. In ^nskrit the word used for 
the same purpose is rama (colour). The 
four Hindu castes are Brahmins (the 
sacred order), Shati'i'ya (soldiers and 
rulers). Taisi/’a (husbandmen and mer- 
chants), Sitdra (agricultural labourers 
and mechanic!^. The first issued from 
the mouth of Hrabma, the second from 
his arms, the third from his thighs, and 
the fourth from^ his feet. Below those 
come thirty-six inferior classes, to whom 
the Vedus are sealed, and who are held 
cursed in this world and without hope in 
the next. The Jews seem to have enter- 
tained the same notion respecting the 
<‘ommou people, and hence the Sanhe- 
drim say to the officers, Tliis people, 
who know not the law, are cursed.” 
(John vii. 49.) 

To hse vnst(\ To lose position in 
society. To get degmded from one 
caste to an inferior one. 

Castle Builder (A), Oue who en- 
tertains sanguine hopes. One who 
builds air-castles which have no exis- 
tence except in a dreamy imagination. 
{iSeo beloH'.) 

Castle in tbe Air. A splendid 
edifice, but one which has no existence. 
In fairy tales wo often have these castles 
built at a word, and vanisliing as soon, 
like that built for Aladdin by the Genius 
of the Lamp. These air- castles are 
called by the French Chdtcaux d*Espagnv^ 
because Spain has no chhtcaiix. Wekiso 
find the expression Ch&toanx en Asia for 
a similar reason. (See CHATEAirx.) 

Caatle of Bungay (Jfy). 

“ Were T in my (.'asMe of Diingay 

ViMiH the nuer of Waiiene,\ , 

1 would ne care for the King of f’oekney." 

Attributed to Lord Bigod of Bungay. 
The liiie.s arc in Camden's Britanniu 
(edit. 1607). The events referred to in 
the ballad belong to the reign of Stephen 
or Henry II. (Sea Bab-suii- Aube, page 
100, col. 1.) 

Caatle of Indolence. In the land 
of Drowsiness, "where every sen8<3 is 
steeped in enervating delights. The 
owner of the castle was an enchanter, 
who deprived all who entered his domains 
of their energy and free-will. ( Thonmn : 
Castle of Indolence.) 

Caatle TerabU (or “Terrible”) in 
Arthurian legends stood in Launceston. 
It had a steep keep environed with a 
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triple j^metimea called Duu- 

heyed OoKtAe. It was within ten miles 
of Tintageh 

GiUitor. A. hat. Castor is the Latin 
for a beaver, and beaver means a hat 
mode of the leaver’s skin. 

“ Tom Trot 

Took Ilia new castor from liis head.” 

Rnndnll: Diarv. 

Castor and Pollux. What we call 
comazmts. Electric flames sometimes 
seen in stormy weather playing about 
the masts of ships. If only one flame 
showed itself, the Komans culled it Helm^ 
and said that it portended that the woi'st 
of the storm was yet to come ; hut two 
or more luminous flames they called 
Cantor and ]-*uIluXy and said that they 
boded the termination of the storm. 

Blit wlieu tlie smiik of Ledii slied 
Their still -liimiiB on our \ ossers head. 

The storiii-wliulH cense, the troubled spniy 
Falls from the roeks, clouds tiee avva^ , 

And on the Itosoiii of the doep 

in lienee the iiiitfry billows sleep. E. 0. B. 

Horace : OiIm xii., 

Castor’s Horse. Cyllaros. Yir^l 
ascribes him to Pollux. (Ceor.f iii.) 
(«%v* Hoese.) 

Cas’ulBt (3 ayl.). One who resolves 
camii t'onmmUuR (cases of conscience). 
M. Ic Pevre calls casuistiy “the art of 
(]uihhliiig with God.” 

Casus Belli (Latin). A {ipound for 
war ; an occurrence wanuntiug inter- 
national hostilities. 

Cat. Called a “familial*,” from tlie 
mediawal sujieratitioii that Satan’s fa- 
vourite form was a black cat. Hence 
“ witches ” were said to have a cat as 
their familiar. 

Cat. A symbol of liberty. The Roman 
goddess of Liberty Wfi.s rcpresoiitefl ns 
lidding a cup in one liaiid, a broken 
sceptre in the other, and with a cat 
lying at her feet. No animal is so great 
an enemy to all constraint as a cut. 

Cat. Held in veneration by the Egyi)- 
tians under the name of ^lu'rus. This 
deity is represented witli a liiiraau body 
and a cat’s head. Diodo rus tells tis that 
whoever killed a cat, even by accident, 
was by the Egvptians punisliotl by death. 
According to .Egyptian tradition, Diana 
assumed the fonn of a cat, and thus ex- 
cited the futy of the giants. 

The London Mcrieiv says the E^ ptians 
wondiipped the cat as a symhd of tho 
moon, not only because it is more active 
after sunset, but fi*om the dilation and 
contraction of its pupil, symbolical of tho 
waxing and waning of the night-goddess. 
{Ser PtTBS.) 

Hunff tnein a bottle like a cat. {Much 


Ado about Nothinff, i. 1.) In oldeu 
' times a cat was Tor sport enclosed in a 
hag or leather bottle, and hung to the 
branch of a tree, as a mark for bowmen 
to shoot at. Steevens tells us of another 
sport : “ A cat was placed in a soot hag, 
and hung on a line ; the players had to 
heat out the bottom of the hag withdht 
getting besmudged, and he who suc- 
ceedea in so doing was allowed to hunt 
the cat afterwards. 

iS'onte . , . arv mad if they behold a cat. 
{Mtn'vhant of Vmice, iv. 1.) Henri III. 
of France swooned if he caught sight of 
a cat, and Napoleon 1. showed a morbid 
horror of tho same ; so did one of the 
Ferdinands, Emperor of Germany, (^‘e 
Antipathy, page 53 ; Pio.) 

Cat-oalL A kind of whistle used at 
theatres by the audience to express dis- 
pleasure or impatience. A hideous noise 
like the call or waal of a eat. 

“1 was \ery mucli snrprisod with tho irroiit 
ciiiisnrtof cat-cAlls .... ti> see so jiian.\ persmiH 
of i|uulity of Iiorh bo\os assonihlod toj^cMhcr iit ii 
kiud of cftteniKiilliiiy. ’ — ^Irtihfloii, SficchUor, 'No. 
mi. 

Cat-eyed. Able to see in tho dark. 

Cat^e eye is an opalescent mineral gem. 

Cat Jumps {J£he\ See how the eat 
jtnnps^ “which way the wind blows” : 
which of two alternatives is likely to he 
the successful one before you give any 
opinion of its merit or adhesion to it, 
eitlier moml or otherwise. I’he allusion 
is to tho game called tip-cat. Befoie 
you strike, you must observe which way 
the “ cat” has jumped up. 

V We are told that our forefathei*s 
had a cruel sport, wliicli consisted in 
placing a cat in a tree as a inaik to shoot 
at. A wily sportsman would, of course, 
wait to see wliich M'ay it jumjied before 
lie shot at her. This sort of sport, was 
very like that of hauging two cats by 
their tails over a rope. (<SVr page 22 i, 
Kilkenny Cat.) 

“ Tic Honii BMW winch wnv the cut dhl iiinii’? 

And hiH coniiniuy he olfcrcd iiliiiiij).'^ 

The JJoy’s incut Hnn (S^cc Cnicciml iSonyifirr, 

Cat Stane. Battle stone. A mono- 
lith in Scotland (sometime.^ wrongly called 
a Druidicul stone). Tlie Norwegian 
ttmn, hfiata nfa/tj means the same thing. 
(Celtic, eathf liattle.) 

Cat and Dog. To lire a cat and 
j doff life. To ho always snarling and 
quarrelling, as a cat and dog, whoso 
aversion to each other is intense. 

‘‘There Aiill lie jejilcuBli'B, and a mt-nnd-dn^ 
life o\er .\onder wniBe tlmii e\ov "--Corlific : 
Frctlcricl: the licent t\ ol. li. hook i\. i». :m6.'. 

It in raining cats and dogs. \ery 
heavily. We 'sometimes say, “It is 
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rainiDg pltchfodDB,*’ which is the Frendi 
locution, ** II tomhe dea hallebardeB.'^ 

Oat and VIddle, apilblic-house sign, 
is a corruption of Gaton le fidele, mean- 
ing Gaton, Governor of Galais. 

tet and Kittens. A public-house 
sign, alluding to the pewter-pots so 
Cfuled., Stealing these pots is termed 
** Gat &ud kitten sneaking.” We still 
call a large kettle a kitchen^ and speak 
of a soldier’s kit (Saxon, ci/tet, a pot, 
pan, or vassel generally.) 

Cat and Tortoise, or Boar and Sow, 
Names given to the testu’do. 

Cat has nine Llvee (A). (See under 

Nine.) 

Cat r tbe Adage (The). The adage 
refenod to is, the cat loves fi^, but does 
not like to wet her paws. 

" Lettintf ‘ r dare not' vrait upon ‘ I would,' 

Like filie pour cat i' the adaKe." 

* Shakespeare : Macbeth, i. 7. 

Cat may look at a King (A). An 
insolent remark of insubordination, 
meaning,/^! am os good as you” ; or 
“Are you too mighty to bo s]K>ken to or 
lodked at ? ” “ You may wear stoi-s and 
ribbons, and I maybe dressed in liodden 
grey, but a man’s a man for a’ tliat.” 

Cat-o’-nlne-talla A whip, first with 
three, then with six, and lastly witli 
nine lashes, used for punishing oifendei's, 
and briefly called a eat Lilbuni was 
scourged, in 1637, with a whij) having 
only three lashes, but there were tvreiity 
knots in each tail, and, as he received a 
lash every three paces between the Fleet 
and Old Palace Yard, Gook says that 
60,000 stripes were inflicted. Titus Oates 
W'os scourged, in the reign of James II., 
with a cat having six lashes, and, between 
Newgate aud Tyburn, received ^ many 
as 17,000 lashes. The cat-o’ -nine- tails 
once used in the British anny and 
navy is no longer employed there, but 
garottei's and some other offenders are 
still scourged. Probably the punish- 
ment W'as first used on board ship, where 
ropes would be handy, and several ropes 
are called cats, as “ cat-harpings,” for 
bracing the shrouds ; “ cat-falls,’’ which 
pass over the eat^head and communicate 
with the caUblock, etc. The French 
martinet (< 7 .t’.) had twelve leather 
thongs. 

Cat ProverlM. 

A cat has nine Ures. A cat is more 
tenacious of life than other animals, 
because it generally lights upon its feet 
without injury, the foot and toes being 


m 


padded so as to break the fall, (fito 
Nine.) 

•• Tyb. Wbat wouldst tbou bavo wltb me ? 

Mer. Gtiod king of cats, nothing but one of your 

nine lives." 

SOiakespeare : Jtameo and Jnllet, Hi. i, 

A ll cats Iwejish. (See previous eolmnn , 
Gat i’ the Adage.) 

Before the cat can lick her ear—i.e, 
before the Greek kalends. Never. No 
cat can lick her ear. (See Neveb.) 

Care killed the cat, (See page 216, 2, 
Garb.) 

In the dark alP cats are gray. All 
persons are undistinguished till they 
nave made a name. 

Not room to swing a eat. Swinging 
cats as a mark for sportsmen was at one 
time a favourite amusement. There 
were several varieties of tliis diveirion. 
Sometimes two cats were swung by their 
tails over a rope. Sometimes a cat was 
swung to the bough of a tree in a bag 
or sack. Sometimes it was enclosed in 
a leather bottle. 

Stek as a cat. Cats are very subject 
to vomiting. Hence the vomit of a 
drunkard is called “a cat,” and the act 
of discarding it is called “ shooting the 
cat.” 

Let the cat out of the hag. To disclose 
a secret. It was formerly a trick among 
country folk to substitute a cat for a 
sucking-pig, aud bring it in a bog to 
market. If any m-eenhom chose to Duy 
a “ pig in a poke ” without examination, 
all very well ; but if he opened the sack, 
“ he let the cat out of the bag,” and thdf 
trick was disclosed. 

"8Iie lot the cat out of lier Twg of Aerse . . . 
she HlrnoBt propoaed tn her hero in rhymo."— 
Genroe Mtieaith : Tbe Egotist, ill. 

To hell the eat (See page 119, Bell.) 

To turn vaUin-pan. Iv turn traitor, 
to be a turncoat. The phrase seems 
to be the French tourner cote etipeine (to 
turn sides in trouble). I do not think it 
refers to turning pancakes. 

Wlion ficorirc in piiilding-tiinc came o'er 

Anil inoiluriite men luokcil big, Hir. 

I turned a i3ii-in-]ian oilre mom, 

And BO bccumu a Whig, sir." 

Virnr of Jh’ay. 

Hacon Bays, "There Ih a cunning winch we in 
England catl the turning of the ent in the ptni; 
which IB, w lien that which a iiiari hu) b to another, 
he sayn it hb if another Imd wild il to hmi.” 

Touch mt a cat hut a glove. Hero 
“hut” is used in its original meaning 
of “ beout,” i.r, without. (For another 
example of “ but ” meaning without, one 
Amos iii. 7.) The words are the motto 
of Mackintosh, whose crest is “cat-a- 
mountain salient giiardant proper”^ 
supporters, two cats prop^. The whole 
is a pun on the word Catti, the Teutonia 
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Mtlen 6i. Caithn$88, i.e. Catti-ness, 
mad mean, Touch not the clan Gattan 
or Mountain. Oat without a glaive.*’ 
T1 i 4» same words are tl|e adopted motto 
of Grant of Ballindalloch, and are ex- 
plained hy the second motto, mse et 

In VroncU: On ne prcnd pas tcl cliat sans 
monflog. 

can yon have of a cat but her 
akin ? The thing is useless for any pur- 
pose hut one. In former times the 
cat’s fur was used for trimming cloaks 
and coats, but the flesh is utterly uae- 
leds. 

IFho ate the cat ? A gentleman who 
had his larder frequently assailed by 
bargees, had a cat cooked and placed 
there as a decoy. It was taken like the 
other foods, and became u standing jest 
against these larder pilferers. 

A (Vu'shiiT cat. lie ffrina hhe a 
f'hcxhirc cat, (Jhecse was f(»niierly sold 
ill Cheshire moulded like a cat. The 
allusion is to the grinning cheese -cat, 
but is applied to pemons who show their 
teeth and gums wlimi they laugh. (See 
A lice in IFottdcriand.) 

A Kilkenny mt, Tlie story is that, 
during the rebellion of Ireland, Kil- 
kenny was garrisoned by a troop of 
Hessian soldieni, who amused them- 
selves in barracks by tying two cats 
together by their tails and throwing 
them across a clothes-line to fight. The 
officers, hearing of this, resolved to put 
a stop to the practice. The look-out 
man, enjoying the sport, did not observe 
the officer on duty approaching the bar- 
racks; but one of the troopers, more 
quick -sighted, seizing a sword, cut the 
two taiu, and the cats made their 
escape. .When the officer inquired the 
meaniug of the two bleeding biils, he 
was coolly told that tvro cats had been 
fighting and had devoured each other 
Oil but the tails. 

V Whatever the true storj% it is 
certain that the municipalities of Kil- 
kenny and Irishtown contended so 
stoutly about thdr respective bound- 
aries and rights to the end of the 
seventeenih century, that they mutually 
impoveririied each other, leaving little 
else than ** two tails” beWd. 

Whittington^a eat, A cat is a ship 
formed on tiie Norwegian model, having 
a neiiow stem, projecting quarters, and 
deep waist. It is strongly built, and 
used in the coal trade. Harrison spe^ 
of itasa “ cat ” or ” catch.” According 
to tradition. Sir Biohard Whittington 
made his money by trading in coals, 


which he conveyed in his “cat” from 
Newcastle to London. The black faces 
of his coal-heavers gave rise to the tale 
about the Moors. lu confirmation of 
this suggestion, it may be added that 
Whittington was Lord Mayor in 1397, 
and coal was first made an article of 
trade from Newcastle to Loudon in 
1381. 

Cat’s Cradle. A child’s play, with 
a piece of twine. Corrupt for cratch - 
cradle or manger cradle, in which the 
infant Saviour was laid. Cratch is the 
French crcche (a i*ack or manger), and 
to the present hour the racks which 
stand in holds for cattle to eat from are 
called rratchcft. 

Cat's Foot. To lire under the caVn 
foot. To be under petticoat government ; 
to henpecked. A mouse under the 
pa w of a cat lives but by suiferarico ami 
at the cat’s pleasure. 

Cat's Melody {The). SquaUing. 

“The children were idaying the cat’s nielcirty to 
keep their motljcr in ctmnteiianco."— IV. D. ytnin. 
Foiry TalvH of the Iriitlt. PeoHaHtry, p. ffiW. 

Cat's Paw. To be made a enVs ^<nr 
of i.c. the tool of another, the medium 
of doing another’s dirty work. ^The 
allusion is to tho fable of the monkey 
who wanted to get from the fire some 
roasted chestnuts, and took the paw of 
the cat to get them from the hot ashes. 

*• I had no intention of becoming a cat's imw to 
dmiv KuroiH'.'in chestnuts out of the tire.’’— 6V>w. 
Jto(tqer«. 

At sea, light air during a calm causing 
a ripple on the water, and indicating a 
storm, is called by sailors a caVs pair, 
and seamen affinn that the frolics of a 
cat indicate a gale. These are relics of 
a superstition that cats are witches or 
demons in disguise. 

Cat's Sleep. A sham sleep, like that 
of a cat watching a mouse. 

Cats. 

Mistress Tofts, the singer, left legacies 
at death to twenty cats. 

“ Not Nlohf* mourned more ft»r fourteen hrats, 

Nor Mistress Tofts, to 1ea\ e li«*r twenty cats.’* 
Pettr Pindar : old Himon. 

Catacomb. A subterranean place 
for the burial of the dead. The Persians 
have a city they call Comb or Coow, full 
of mausoleums and the sepulchres of 
the Persian saints. (Greek, kaia-kumbif 
a hollow place underground.) {See 
Koom.) 

“ The most nwfnl idea connected wllb the cata- 
coinhs is Uieir Intenninahle extent, and the 
]>osBU)iiity of going astray in the labyrinth u£ 
darkness. '—i/aic<Aom«.' Jfarble Faun, iii. 
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Gatal^M (3 syl.). A native of Cathay 
or China; otitlaudl^, a foreigner gener- 
ally, a liar. 

*' I will not Relieve Bticli a Catalan, though the 
prieet of the town commended him for a true 
]uan.''--^ShatoMfpeare Merry H'tiwe. li. 1. 

Catalogue Ralaouu5 (French). A 
catalogue of books arranged under sub- 
jects. 

Catamaran. A scraggy old woman, 
a vixen ; so called by a play on the first 
syllable. It properly means a laft con- 
sisting of three sticks, lashed together 
with ropes ; used on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Madras. 

*'No, you old cntainaran, tlioiMxh jou pretend 

you ne\er read novels "—Thackeray: Level 

the IVidowett chap. i. 

Cataplirjrg'iaiiB. Christian heretics, 
who arose in the second century; so 
called because the first lived in Phn/ffia, 
They followed the errors of Monta'nus. 

Catarrh. A cold in the head. The 
word means a down -running ; from the 
Greek kaiarrheo (to flow down). 

Catas'trophe (4 syl.). A turning 
upside down. The termination of a 
^ama is always a **tuniiug upside 
down ” of the beginning of the plot. 
(Greek, hata-‘Hirepno. ) 

Catch. 

To lie upon the catch. To lie in wait. 

Quid me capias ? ” 

“ TUev sent certain of the Pharisees . . . . tci 
ratch Him in His words.”— JVarfc xii. Here the 
Greek word is aypevoi, to take hy liuntiiig. TIio> 
"a ere to lie upou the catch till they found occasion 
against Him. 

YouUl catch it. You’ll get severely 
punished. Here *‘it” stands for the 
indefi^to punishment, such as a whip- 
ping, a scolding, or other unpleasant 
consequence. 

Catch a Crab ( To). In rowing, is to 
be struck with the handle of one’s oar ; 
to fall backwards. This occurs when 
the rower leaves his oar too long in the 
water before repeating the fetrofce. In 
Italian giranchio is a crab,' and mg liar d 
gramhio is to “catch a ‘crab,^’ or a 
Tartar. 

Catch a Tartar. The biter bit. 
Grose says on Irish soldier in the Im- 
perial service, in a battle ugaiiist the 
Turks, shouted to his comrade tliat he 
had caught a Tartar. * ‘ Bring him along, 
then,” said his mate. “ But he won’t 
come,” cried Paddj’. “ Then come along 
yourself,” said his comiude. “ Arrah! ” 

IB 


replied Paddy, I wish I could, but he 
won’t let me.” 

“Wear© like tbe ninn who liiiasted of having 
j^ught a Tartar, when the fact was tliat the 
Tartar had caught him.”— Cottfiowa/or the Tiwee. 

Catch aa Catch can. Get by hook 
or crook all you con. 

“All must catch that catch can.”— Jolmaoa: 
Baniblevt No. 1U7. 

Catch Me at It I Most certainly I 
shall never do what you say. 

Catch me going to London!’ exclaimed 
Vixen."— A/ifsn Jtraddon : Vixen. 

Catch the Speaker’s Esre (2b). To 
find the eye of the Speaker fixed on you ; 
to be observed, the Speaker. In the 
House of Commons the member on 
whom the eye of the Speaker is fixed 
has the privilege of addressing the 
House. 

“ He sui'cmled in catching tJie Speaker's eye." 
—A. Trunoftc. 

Catch Out (2b). In cricket, is to 
catch the ball of a hatsinun, whereby 
the striker is ruled out, that is, must le- 
liuquish his bat. 

Catch your Hare (Ftrsi). It is 
generally believed that “ Mrs. Glasse,”. 
in her (Jooket'g Book^ gave this direction ; 
hut the exact words ure, “Take your 
hare when it is cosed, and make u pud- 
ding, . . . etc.” To “ case ” means to 
take off the skin. Thus, in AWs Well 
that Ends Well^ iii. 6, we have these 
words, “We’ll make you some sport with 
the fox ore we case him.” Scotch also 
means to skin, and this word gave rise 
to the misquoted catch. Thou^ sca^ 
and case both mean to skin, yet the 
word used in the book referred to 
not scatch. Mrs. Glasse was the pen- 
name of Dr. John Hill (1716-1775), 
author of The Cooke^'y Book. (6ie!«GASE.) 

Bractou, however (book iv. tit. i. 
chap. xxi. sec. 4), has these wor^:' 
“ \ ulgariier diciiury quod pi’imo oportet 
c^rvum capere^ et postea (cum captus 
fucri ^llum ercoriare. ’ ’ 

V The Welsh word each == ordure, 
dung, and to each (cachu) would bo to 
clean and gut the hare. . ■ • i 

Catcb-Club. 'A.niemhcr of thik Catchy 
club. A hum -bailiff, a tipsiaff, a con-' 
stable. The pun is obvious. 

Cutclipcikny. A worthless article 
puffed off to catch the pennies of those 
who are foolish euougli to buy them. 

Catchpole. A constable: a law 
officer whose business it was to appre-' 
hend criminals. Pole or' poll meabs 
head, person ; and the word zneona obc 
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wkp wMim penoaa Ijy the poll or nedc. 
T1 u4 waa dona by means ox an instru- 
ment something like a shepherd’s crook. 

"Caccheiiolei, Irom eateh and pole. Tiecanse 
tbeae <}IBc6rs lay hold of a man's neck."— 

JVieie Testament (Atta xvl., Olouary). 

OaMi in racing, means 

without restriotionB as to weight. 

Oatoll-word. A popular cry, a word 
or a phrase adopted by any party for 
political or other purposes. Three 
acres and a cow,” **A living wage,” 
are examples. 

Catbh-word. The first word on any 
page of a book or manuscript which is 
prmted or written at the foot of the 
preceding page. In the early days of 
printing the catch-word was generally 
used, but for the last two hundred years 
the practice has been gradually ^ying 
out. Its puipose was, among other 
things, to enable the reader to avoid an 
awkward pause when turning over a 
leaf. The first hook so printed was a 
Shdlmy by John de Spira, 1469. 

Cattih-word. In theatrical parlance, 
is the last word or so of the previous 
speaker, which is the cue of the person 
who follows. 

Catedhumen One 

taught by word of mouth (Greek, ka(e~ 
ehou'menos). Those about to be bap- 
tised in the early Church were first 
taught by word of mouth, and then 
cat^ised on their religious faith and 
duties. 

Cater-oouBtn. An intimate friend; 
a remote kinsman. (French, fjualre^ 
couaittf a fourth cousin). 

“Hi* ma*ter and he, *a\ing y««r wiirsblp's 
reverence, are Hcarce cater-couBiii*.’'— *S/iaite- 
apeiire: Merchant of V'cutcf, ii, *j. 

CaterplUars. Soldiers. In 1745 a 
soldier, quartered at Derby, was desired 
by the landlord to call on him whenever 
he passed that way, for, added Boniface, 
”I consider soldiers the pillars of the 
state.” When the rebellion was put 
dowa, it so happened that the same 
regiment was quartered in Derby, and 
the soldiw called on his old host, but 
was very coldly and somewhat un- 
civilly received. The soldier reminded 
l^niface of what he said at parting I 
consider soldiers the pillars of the state. ” 
** Did I say so P” said mine host. ” Well, 
1 meant eater-pillars.” 

Oaterwanlliig. The wawl or wrawl 
cd[ cats; er being either a plural, 
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<rifnila.r to ”childcr” (chiidren)^ or a 
corrupted genitive. 

“What a caterwanling do you keep here!"— ' 
Shakespeare: Ticel/th NipM, it. 3. 

Catgut. A contracted form of cattle- 
gut, especially sheep. Another form is 
ratlwff^gntj i.e. cattle-ing gut. In Gen. 
XXX. 40 we read that Jacob did separate 
“ his own flocks by themselves, and put 
them not unto Laban’s cattle [<./*. 
sheep].” Again, in xxxi. 9, Jacob said, 
“ G^ hath taken away the cattle [sheep 
and lambs] of your father, and given 
thorn to me;” aud verse 43 he says, 
” These cattle [sheep and lambs] are my 
cattle.” 

V Musical striugs never were made 
from the gut of a cat. 

Catgut Soraper (A), A fiddle:. 

Cath'arL Novation heretics. The 
Waldetises were suhscqueutly so called. 
(Dficanffe : vol. ii. p. 288, col. 2.) 

Cath'arlne. To braid St, Catharine's 
tresses. To Uvo a virgin. 

“Thou lirt. ttw fiur to he left to hraid At. C>itha> 
rule's tresses." Loufffellaw : Evatmeltne. 

Catharine {Knights of St.), 1714. A 
Kussian military order founded by Peter 
the Great after his naval victory of 
Aland, and so named in compliment to 
his wife Catharine. 

Catharine of Bneeia. A sutler. 
When Czar Peter wished to many her, 
it was needful to make her of noblo 
birth ; so a private peraon was first con- 
verted into her brother, and then into a 
great lord bg birth. Hence Catharine, 
being the sister of a ” great lord,” waa 
made fit to he the wife of the Czar. 
{De Casmv: Mtmia, chap, iv.) 

Catharine Theot (1725-1795). A 
visionary born at Aviunches, who gave 
herself out to be (like Joanna Southcott) 
the mother of God, and changed her 
name Tlieot into Theos (God). She 
preached in Paris in 1794, at the very 
time that the worship of the Supreme 
Being was instituted, and declared that 
Hoberoierre was the forerunner of the 
WOBD. The Comity de la S(ixet5 
G^nerale had her arrested, and she was 
guillotined. Catharine Theot was called 
by Doin Gerle ** fa mh'e de dven'' and 
Catharine called Robespierre **her w^ell- 
beloved son aud cliief prophet.” 

Catharine Wheel {A). A sort of 
firevrork. {See below.) 

Catharine Wheeie. To turn Cath- 
arine Wheels. To turn head over heels, 
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on the hands. Boys in the streets, etc., 
often do BO to catch a penny or so from 
trippers and others. 

Catharine-wheel window, A wheel- 
window, sometimes called a rose-win- 
dow, witii radiating divisions. St. 
Catharine was a virgin of royal descent 
in, Alexandria, who publicly confessed 
the Christian faith at a sacrificial feast 
appointed by the Emperor Maximi^nus, 
for which confession she was put to 
death by torture by means of a wheel 
like that of a chaff-cutter. 

Catharlne-wheel Polltlolansk 

Lovers of political changes. 

Catbarlne-wheel Republlofl. Re- 
publics,” says Mr. Lowell, “ always in 
revolution while the powder lasts.” 

Cath'arlsts. A sect of the Mani- 
cheaus ; so called from their professed 
mrity of faith. (Greek, kaih*aro»^ pure.) 
They maintained that matter is the 
source of all evil ; that Christ had not a 
real body; that the human body is in- 
capable of newness of life ; and that the 
sacraments do not convoy grace. (See 
Ikwange : vol, ii. p. 239, col. 1.) 

Catllay^ China, or rather Tartnry, 
the capital of which was AlbracVa, ac- 
cording to Orlando Fttrioso. It was 
called Khita^i by the Tartars, and China 
was first entered by Europeans in the 
Middle Ages from the side of Tartary. 

“Bettor fltty years of Europe than a r.\rlo «»f 
Cathay." Tennyson : Locketey Hall. 

Cathedrse Mollea (Latin). Luxu- 
rious women. Properly, soft chairs. 
The cathedra was a chair for women, 
like our ottoman; and Juvenal applies 
the soft chair used by women of dainty 
habits to the women who use them. 

Catbedrals of tbe Old Founda- 
tion. Those which have never been 
monastic, but which have ab initio been 
governed by a dean and chapter, with 
the statutable dignities of precentor, 
chancellor, and treasurer. 

Catbonuui or CaUi'ans, Highland 
freebooters or marauders. (Lowland 
Scotch, cathereiny peasantry.) 

Catborlne. (See Cathabine.) 

Catb'oUo (The). “ Cathol'icus,” a 
title inherited by the King of Spain ; as 
the monarch of England is entitled 
“Kdei Defensor,” and the King of 
France was styled “ Christianissimus.” 
(Sec page 228, ‘Cathomc Majestv.) 

C i itl io llo A iPV*H >tntlon {7he)y 1750, 
Theflist Catholic Association was formed 


for the purpose of obtaining rdief from 
disabili^s. In 1 760 the association was 
re-established on a more representative 
basis, but it became moribund in 1768. 
Another association was organised in 
1773, which fell under the conti-ol of 
Lord Kenmare ; this society was broken 
up 1783. In 1793 a new society ivas 
formed on a still wider basis, and WoKe 
Tone was elected secretory. In 1793 the 
Catholic Belief Bill received the Royal 
Assent. 

In Ireland, 1823: suppressed 182.5 (6 
Geo. iv. c. 4) ; dissolved itself Februaiy, 
1829. The association was fii-st suggested 
by Daniel O’Connell at a dinner-party 
given by Mr. O’Mara at Glaucullen, and 
on Monday, May T2th, tlie first meeting 
of the association was held in Dempsey’s 
Rooms, Sackville Street. It became one of 
the most powerful popular movements 
ever organised. Tlio objects were : ( 1 ) to 
forward i)etitions to Parliament; (2) to 
afford relief -to Catholics assailed by 
Orange lodges ; (3) to support a Liberal 
press both in Dublin and London ; (4) 
to circulate cheap publications ; (/3) to 
aid the Irish Catholics of America ; and 
(6) to aid English Catholics. Indirectly 
it undertook the repeal of the Union, 
and the redress of Irish grievances 
generally. Everyone who paid Id. a 
month was a member. (See Catholic 
Emancipation.) 

CatliollcClmroli(77<<7). The Church 
considered as a whole, as distinguished 
from parish churches. When the Wes- 
tern Church broke off from the Eastei-n, 
the Eastern Qhurch called itself the 
Orthodox Church, and the Western 
Church adopted the term Catholic. At 
the Reformation the Western Chui'ch 
was called by the Reformers the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the British Estab- 
lished Church was called the “Protes- 
tant Church,” the “ Reformed National 
Church,” or the “ Anglo - Catholic 
Church.” It is foolish and misleading 
to call the Anglican Church the Catliolic 
Church, as at most it is only a branch 
thereof. No Protestant would think of 
colling himself a Catholic. 

CatboUo Emonolpatloii Act (Tbe), 
10 Geo. IV. c. 7, April 13th, 1829. 
whereby Catholics were admitted to all 
corporate offices, and to an equal enjoy- 
ment of all municipal rights. The army 
and navy had been already opened to 
them. Tliey were, how’ever. excluded 
from the following offices: (1) Regent; 

S Chancellor of England or Ireland; 
Viceroy of Ireland; (4) all offices 
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ccomected with the Church, uniyersities, 
(md puhliQ Bohools ; and (5) the disposal 
of Church ’patronage. 

C atli a lte Ijptotlea ( The) of the New 

Testament are those Epistles not ad- 
dressed to any particular church or 
indiyidual. Convoxitiounlly they are 
Bey6n->viz. 1 James. 2 Peter, 1 Jude, 
and 3 John ; but 2 John is addressed to 
a lady,” and 3 John to Gaius, and, of 
course, are not Catholic Epistles either 
in matter or otherwise. 

Catbolio King {TJte) or Ifat Catholic 
Majenty, A title given by the Pope to 
Feitiinand, King of Aragon (1452, 1474- 
lf>10), for expelling the Moors from 
Spain. This was about as unwise as 
the I'evocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV. 

Catbollc League ^.2'he)^ 1G14. A 
confederacy of Catholica to counter- 
balance the Evangelic League (jj.t',) of 
Bohemia. The two Leagues kept Ger- 
many in pcipetual disturbance, and 
ultimately led to the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1048). 

Catbollo Majesty, 759. A title 
given by Gregory III. to Alfonso I., 
King of Asturias. 

Cattaollo Relief; {(kc Catholic 
Association.) 

Catbollo Rent (7%0. 1^23. The 
subscriiJtion of Id. per mouth towards 
the expenses of the (Jatholic Association 

Cathollo Roll {The), A document 
which each Komau Catholic was obliged 
to swear to on taking his seat as a 
Member of Parliament. It was abolished, 
and a single oath ju'escribed to all 
members by the 29, 30 Victoria, c. 19 
(1866). 

Catlioll'con* A pimace'a. (Greek, 
hatholicon iHtm, a universal remedy.) 
ItfcHnvrbile, ixinnit iii(^ to reconimenU, 
j\« ilie-niatter mlinitn <if no delay, 

My wonderful catindn-oii.” 

JjtntOfulloir : The Golden i. 

Catbolioos. The head of the Assy- 
lian Nestoriaus. Now called the 
Patriarch of Armenia. 

CatUlne's Conspiracy. Lucius 
Sergius Catiliua, B.o. 64, conspired -with 
a large number of dissolute young nobles 
to plunder the Bomau treasury, extir- 
pate the si^ate, and fire the oapitnl. 
Cicero, |imo was consul, got full infor- 
matipn^of the plot, and delivered his 
-Oration against Catiline November 


Bill, 63, whereupon Catiline qititted 
Rome. Next day Cicero delivered his 
second Oration, and several of the con- 
BpiratoxB were arrested. On December 
4th Cicero made his third Oration, 
respecting what punishment should be 
accorded to the conspirators. And^ on 
December t5th, after his fourth Oration, 
sentence of death was passed. CatiUne 
tried to escape into Gaul, but, being 
intercepted, ho was slain fighting, B.O. 
64. 

CatUlBes and Cethe'gl {The). Sy*- 
nonyms for couspiiutors who hope to 
mend their fortunes by rebellion. 

ititriigucB of a few iiiino\eriBbed Cfttillnes 
and Cetht'Hl. —Motlev : Dutch Bepublie. 

CatlUB. In Pope’s Moral JSssays 
(Epist. i.), intended for Charles Darti- 
neuf, a kind of Lucullus, who preferred 
*‘A rogue with venison to a rogue 
without.” 

Catlcliuk The inflorescence of hazel, 
birch, willow, and some other trees; so 
called from their resemblance to a cat’s 
tail. 

Ree tbe ^eIlow catkins rover 
All the Blender willowR t>ver." 

Mary Howitt: Voice o/Hpriny, Btanza 2. 

Cat-lap. Milk or weak tea, only fit 
for the cat to lap. 

“A iiKo-e HrvonipliBbed old woman never drank 
cttl-lap."— lijir W.iicutt: Aeduauiaiett ebap. xii. 

Cato. He is a Cato, A man of 
simple life, severe morals, self-denying 
habits, strict justice, brusque manners, 
blunt of speech, and of undoubted 
patriotism, like the Roman censor of 
that name. 

Cato-Street Co&apiraoy. A scheme 
entertained by Arthur Thistlewood and 
his fellow-conspirators to overthrow the 
Govemment by assassinating the 
Cabinet Ministci-s. So called from Cato 
Stroet, where their meetings were held. 
(18200 

V The other names of these oon^ir- 
atom are Brunt, Davidson, Harrison, 
luM, Monument, Tidd, and Wilson. 
All eight were sent to the Tower, March 
3rd, 1820, by warrant of the Secretary 
of State. 

Catsup or Ketchup, The Eastern 
kifjap (soy sauce). 

Catted. The anchor hung on the 
cathead, a piece of timber outside the 
ship to which the anchor is hung to keep 
it clear of the ship. 

“The decks were all life nnd eoiniiintbtD : the 
KHiliirH on tbe ftwocnBlle siiigiDg, ' Ho ! cbeerly, 
men '.’as they catted the ancliur."— R. lislintU: 
xxxvi. p.iei. 
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CM«IIbL Chief minieter of Uie Zam’- 
arin or anient eoveireigu of India. 

Begirt with bigli-plttined noblee, hy the flood 

The tfnt great luluiiter of India etood, 

Hie name * the Catual* in India's tongue/’ 
CHmoene : LtaiwjL, book vii. 

Oatmn [AT) [the ettwu/], A bow 
which fell into the hands of Mahomet 
when the property of the J ews of Modi'na 
was confiscated. In the first battle the 
prophet drew it with such force that it 
snapped in two. 

Catwater. Tlie estua^ of the Plym 
(Plymouth). A corruption of chdteati 
(chat-eau) ; as the castle at the mouth 
of the Plym used to be called. 

Cauoaa'laiis, accordinir to Blumen- 
boch’s ethnological system, represent 
the European or higWt type of the 
human race ; so called from (^lu'ciisus, 
the mountainous range. Whilst the 
professor was studying ethnology, ho 
was supplied with a skull from these 
remons, which he considered tlie stand- 
ard of the human type. 

Canona. A meeting of citizens in 
America to agree upon what members 
they intend to support, and to concert 
measures for carrying out their political 
wishes. The word arose from the 
caulkers of Boston, wlio had a dispute 
with the British soldiers a little before 
the Revolution. Several citizens wore 
killed, and meetings were held at the 
caulkeiV house or calh -homte^ to concert 
measures for redress of grievances. 

“The whole Penian affair ih merely a oaucus in 
dlBguiBe/'— T/ie Tmwm. 

“This 'day the raiiciis oliih meels ... in the 
garret of Tom Dawes, the adiiitaiit of the B iston 
regiment,”— ./ oAh AiUtmn: i)iarff, \ol. ii. p. lai, 
Pohruary, 17(53. 

Candlne Forks. A narrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
the Valley of Arpaia. It was here that 
the Roman army, under tlie consuls T. 
Vetmius Calvi'uus and Sp. Postu'miua 
fell into the bauds of the Samnites, and 
were mode to pass under the yoke. 

“ Hard as it was to nluindon an enterprise so 
.very dear to him .... he did not liesilute lo take 
the more prudent course of imsMimt under (h/o 
the Caudine Porks of the Monroe iloririne.Hinl 
leave Maximilian and the French liond holders to 
their idle."— standard, Nov. irtli, imM5. 

Oandle is nny sloppy mess, especially 
that sweet mixture given by nurses to 
gossips who call to see the baby duriog 
the first month. The word simply 
means something warm. (Latin, calidm ; 
French, ehandmu; Italian, ealdo,) 

Oandle [Mre,), A curtain lecturer. 
The tenn is derived from a series of 
papers by Douglas Jerrold, which were 


published in Punch. These papers re- 
present Job Caudleas a patient sufferer 
of the curtain lectures of his naeffiiiff 
wife. ® 

Oan^t Napmiig (7b ^). To suffer 
some disadvantage while off one^s guard. 
Pheasants, hares, and other animals arc 
sometimes surprised “uappiug.” I 
have myself caught a cock-pheasant 
napping. 

CauL The membrane on the heads 
of some new-born infants, supposed to 
be a charm against death by drowning. 

To be bom with a caul was Avith the 
Roinaus tantamount to our 2 >hrase, To 
lie born with a silver spoon in onii's 
mouth, incuiiing born to good luck.” 
M. Francisque-Michel, in Ills PhMegiv^ 
Compnrh, p. 8:i, 4, says : “r/r/Zr, 
de eoijfare^ rst st/Honi/mc dc and 

quotes the proverb, Mlfforoe ! mus 

Mminrs mrn coiffeenj*' [La (Jmnvdw dee 
Prorcrtwfty .aiit ii. 4.) 

Cauld-lad {The) of Hilton Hall. A 
house-spirit, who moved aliout the fur- 
niture during the night. Being resolved 
to banish luni, the inmates left for him 
a green cloak and hood, before the 
kitchen -flr(\ which so delighted him 
that he never troubled the house any 
more ; but sometimes he might be heard 
singing— 

“ Ilorp’n a cloak, ami liere's a linod, 

Tilt* caiikl-liiil of 111 lion will do nonion* good." 

Caullne (*Vir) (2 8y1.). A knight who 
lived iu the palace of the King of Ire- 
land, and “ used to serve the wme.” Ho 
fell in love wdth Christabelle, the king’s 
daughter, who plighted her troth to him 
secretly, for fear of the king. The king 
discovered the lovers in a bower, and 
lianished Sir Caiiliiic. After a time an 
eldridge came, a.nd demanded the lady 
in muri’iago. Sir (’auline slew the 
“Soldain,” but died of the W’ounds 
received in the combat; and the fair 
Christabelle died of grief, having ” burst 
her gentle hearte in twa^ie.” {Peirf/*8 
JicHf/ffeSf iv.) 

Cau'nw or Cofus. The west-north- 
wrest wind, which blew from Caurus 
(Argestes). 

“TliP ground liy Tiierrinir raiirii* Beared/’ 

T//OIIIMJI : Catfth of hitUtlenet, ii. 7S. 

Cann. Caiwaiia. Tlie initiating 
cause ; the primary cause. 

Cauaa Cansata. The cause which 
owes its existence to the ** causa 
causans ” ; the secondary cause. 
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Tbe vet'a eama is (a) the immediate 
l^edeoesBor of an efiect ; {h) a cauee veri- 
iiable by independent evidence. {Mill,) 

< , f D tlieology G«<1 is tbe cauca eausans^ and crea- 
tion tbecaiuacaujiata. ThepreBence of the Bun 
iiiiove tbe bomon is the vora causa of daylight, 
and hlB witbdmwal below the horizon is the vrra 
catma of night. 

Cause {Tha), A missiion ; the object 
or project. 

To make common eauae. To abet the 
same object. Here ** cause” is the 
legal term, meaning p'o or eon^ as it 
may be, the cause or side of the question 
advocated. 

Cause Cel^bre. Any famous law case. 

Causes. Aristotelian eamea are these 
four: 

(1) The Efficient Came, That which 
immediately produces the effect. 

(2) The Material Came, The matter 
on which (1) works. 

(3) The Formal Came, The Essence or 
“ P’orm ” (= group of attributes) intro- 
duced into the matter by the efficient 
cause. 

(4) The Final or Ultimate Cause. The 
purpose or end for which the thing exists 
or the causal change takes place. But 
(lod is called the ultimate J^al Cause, 
since, according to Aristotle, all things 
tend, so far as they can, to realise some 
Divine attribute. 

V God is also called The First Cauae^ or 
the Cause Causeless, beyond whicli even 
imagination cannot go. 

Cau'telouB. Cautious, cunning, 
treacJiei*ous. (Latin, cautela ; French, 
eauteleux ; Spanish, canteloso,) 

“ CiLUgbt willi oaulfiloiis linitH." 

Sluilir spears: Goriolauvs, iv. 1. 

*' Swear ])rie<«tB niul cowardH hihI men caiUeloiiB.” 

Shaki'stM'are : JuUiig Ctpsar, ii. 1. 

Cau'tber ( ^4 /) • The lake of Paradise, 
tlie waters of which are sweet as honey, 
cold as snow, and clear .as crystal. lie 
who once tastes thereof will never thirst 
again. {The Korun.) 

Caution Money. A sum deposited 
iKdoi-c entering college, by way of se- 
curity. 

Caut'nr. {See Catttheh.) 

Cava. Cara's traitor sire. Oava or 
Florinda was the daughter of St. Juliiui. 
It Wii8,the violation of Cava by Eoderick 
that brought about the war between the 
Goths and the Moors. St. Julian, to 
avenge his daughter, turned traitor to 
Boderick, and induced the Moors to 
invade Spain. King Boderick was slain 
at Xeivs on the thud day. (▲.D. 711.) 


C»vaJi«rle A Plod. The Zouaves 
pronounce swav) and Zephyrs of the 
French army are so called because of their 
deetnesB and swif^ess of foot. 

Cavallet (3 syl.). A horseman; 
whence a knight, a gratleman. (Latin, 
cahalluSy a horse.) 

T?te Cavalier, 

Eon de Beaumont, the French soldier ; 
Chevalier d^Eon, (1728-1810.) 

Charles Breydel, the Flemish lond- 
sc^ painter. (1077-1744.) 

^ancesco Cairo {Caraliere del Cairo), 
historian. (1 598-1674.) 

Joan leClerc, lecher alier. (1587-1633.) 

J. Battista Marini, Italian poet; It 
cavalier (1569-1656). 

Andrew Michael Bamsay (1686-1743). 

Cavalier' or Chevalier de St. George, 
James Francis Edward Stuart, called 
“the Pretender,” or “the Old Pre- 
tender” a688.1765). 

The Young Cavalier or the Bonnie 
Chevalier. Edward, the “ Young Pre- 
tender” (1720-1785). 

Cavalier Servant, in Italian cicisbe^o, 
and in Spanish cortejo. A ‘gentleman 
that chaperones married ladiea 

“Coftch, Ber\ ants, gnn(lt>la,lto tfi)P» to call, 

And ntrricB fan and tippet, gio\ es and Bhawt.” 

ityron: Beppo, 81. x I. 

Cavalle^re. Adherents of Charles I. 
Those of the opposing Parliament party 
were caUod Boundheads {q^v.). 

Cavall. “King Artliuris hound of 
deepest moutli.” {Idylls of the King ; 
Enid.) 

Cave-dwellers. page 157, col. 1, 
Bohemian Breiuben.) 

Cave liL Shut up ! have done ! 77/ 
cave in his head (break it). His fortune 
has cared in (has failed). The hank has 
caved in (come to a soiiash). 7%e affair 
eared in (fell through). Commou Ameri- 
can expressions. 

Ill the load diggings, after a shaft has 
been sunk, the earth round the sides falls 
or cures in, unless properly boarded ; and 
if tlie mine does not answer, no caro is 
taken to prevent a caving in. 

Cavd ne llterae Bellerophontis 
adfiBirae. Take care that the letter 
you cany is not a warrant for your 
death. {See page 121, col. 1, Beller- 
OPHON.) 

Cave of Aeliadli AldaL A cairn in 
Ireland, so called from Aldai, the an- 
cestor of the Tuatha de Danoan kings. 

Cave of Adullam {The), {See page 
17, col. 1, Asullaiotes.) 
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Oftvo of XKBunoiL T^e abode of 
the god of Wealth in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, ii. 7. 

Cav'eat (3 syh). 

To enter a caveat. To give legal notice 
that the opponent is not to proceed with 
the suit in hand until the party giving 
the notice has been heard; to give a 
warning or admonition. 

Cav'eat liiiiptor. The buyer must be 
responsible for his own free act. Let 
the buyer keep his eyes open, for the 
bargain he agrees to is binding. In 
English law, Chief Justice Tindaf modi- 
fied this rule. He said if the buyer 
^ves notice that he relies on tlie vendor’s 
judgment, and the vendor warrants the 
article, then the vendor is bound to 
furnish an article reasonable and fit 
for the pmpose required.’* 

Cavell or Caml, A parcel or allot- 
ment of land measured by a cord or 
cable. (G-erman, kahel^ whence kaveln^ 
to assign by lot.) 

Cavendlah Tobacco. An American 
brand of chewing or smoking tobacco, 
prepared for use by softening, sweeten- 
ing with molasses, and pressing into 
plugs. Called “Cavendish** from the 
ori^ual manufactui'er. 

CaT^lare (3 syl.). Caviare to the 
general. Above the taste or comprehen- 
sion of ordinary people. Caviare is a 
kind of pickle made from the roe of 
sturgeons, much esteemed in Muscovy. 
It is a dish for the great, but beyond the 
reach of the general public. \Hamletf 
ii. 2.) 

“ All popular talk about lacuHtrine > lllageM and 
flint iiiipleiueutct . , . iscu7;taretutbeiiiuliiiu«U‘.’’ 
-PaU Mall Gazette. 

Cavo^Uie^vo. “ Belief,*’ cut below 
the original surface, the highest parts of 
the figure being on a level with the sur- 
face. Also called Intaglio-rilievato (pro- 
nounce caW -vo-reUye* ^vo), 

Cazon. A worn-out wig ; also a big 
cauliflower wig, worn out or not. It has 
been suggested that the word is from 
the propel* name, but nothing whatever 
is known about such a person. 

**Peou1d scarce could decide on its i)liiz, 

Wbicb looked wisest— tbe caxou oMowl. 

PMer Pindar : The Portfolio. 

C. D« i,e, Cateradesunt (Latm), The 
rest [of the MS.] is wanting. 

<#c'an. The Cean poet, Simonides, 
of Ce'os. 

*' Tbe Cean and tbe Teton muie." 

Bj/roni Don Juan \Tho PoM'o Bong), j 


! €eca to Mecca (Erom). From one 
I end of the world to the other; from 
pillar to post. It is a Spanish phrase 
meaning to roam about purposelessly. 
Ceca Mecca are two places visit^ 
by Mohammedan pilgrims. (Conmare : 
From Dan to Becreheha; and From Land't 
End ^0 John o* Groat* e,) 

“ ' Let us return home,' said Sancbo, ' no longer 
ramble about from Ceca to Mecca.’”— Cervantee; 
Von QuixotOt 1. lii. 4. 

CecU'la (Si.), A Boman lady wno 
underwent martyrdom in the third cen- 
tury. She is we patron saint of the 
blind, being herself blind ; she is also 
patroness of musicians, and “inventor 
of the organ.” 

“ At length divine Cecilia came, 
lu\ eiilress of the vitcal frame.” 

Vrydea: Akxander'o Feaot. 

According to tradition, an angel fell in 
love with her for her musical skill, and 
used nightly to visit lier. Her husband 
saw the heavenly visitant, whogave to 
both a crown of martyrdom which he 
brought from Paradise. Dryden and 
Pope have written odes in her honour, 
and both speak of her charming on angel 
by her musical powers : 

“ IleTTIinotbeuH) raised a mortal to the skies,” 
Hbe [CeoiliHj brought an angel down.” 

Dryden: Alejtaudor's Feaet. 

Cecll’c Fact. A dinner off fish. 
W. Cecil (Lord Burleigh) introduced a 
Bill to enjoin the eating of fish on cer- 
tain days in order to restore the fish 
trade. 

Ccd, Kedf or Ceridwm. The Arkite 
goddess or Ceres of the Britons. 

” I was flrst modelled into the form of a pure 
man iu tbe hall of Ceridweii, who subjected me to 
penance.”— iVaviui’g Tranelallon . 

Cedar. Curzon says that Solomon 
cut down a cedar, and buried it on the 
spot where the pool of Bethes'da used to 
st'ind. A few days before the crucifixion, 
this cedar floats to the surface of the 
pool, and was employed as the upright 
of the Saviour’s cross. (Monanterm oj 
the Levant.) {See Cboss.) 

Cedilla. The mark (j)under a French 
sibilant c. This mark is the letter z, and 
the word is from the Italian zediglia 
(“zeticula,” « little z. (Greek, eSta; 
Spanish, ceda, yrith. a diminutive.) 

Ccellct or St, CaUsetue, whose 
dag is the 14th of October, the day of 
the Battle of Hastings. 

Brown Willis tells us there was a 
tablet once in Battle parish ohuroh with 
these words : 

« This place of war is Battle called, beoauM to 
lattle bere 
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Qaite conquered and o'ertlirown the IjneUsli 
_ nation were. 

ThiM aiaugbter liaviienM to them uinm ftt. 

Oeeltct'adHy/*etc. 

Calatnre de la Relne. The octroi 
leVied at Paris, which at one time was 
the qt^n*8 pin-money or private purse. 

Celadcni, The lover of Amelia, a 

matchless heau^.’* Beins overtaken 
^ a stonn» Amelia became alanned, but 
Celadon, folding her in his arms,, ex - 
clauned, ’Tie safety to bo near thee, 
sure, and thus to clasp perfectioh.’* As 
he spoke, a flash of lightning struck 
Amelia dead. {Thomson: The Seasons ; 
Simmer. ) 

Celandine, a shephonless in love 
with Marina. Finding liis suit too easily 
granted, he waxed cmd, and discarded 
the “ matchless beauty.” ( /F. Brutvne : 
JintannnCs Tastorals ; 1613. ) 

Celestial City {The), Heaven is so 
called by John Bmiyaii in his Fit grim's 
Progress, 

Celestial Umpire {The), China ; so 
called because the first emperors were 
all celestial deities. 

Celes^tlans. Followers of Celes'tius, 
disciple of Pela'gius. St. Jerome calls 
him ” a blockhe^ swollen with Scotch 
pottage” — Scotch being, in tliis case, 
what we now call Irish. 

Ce'Ua [heareHlines8\. Mother of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Sko lived in the 
hospice called Holiness. {Spensei': Faerie 
QueenCy bk. i. 10.) 

(Mia or C<elia. A common poetical 
name for a lady or lady-love. Thus, 
Swift had an ode in which Strcphoii 
describes Otelia^s dressing-room. 

Fi\ e hours, and who ran do ir. Iphm in. 

By haughty Cwlia spent in dressing." 

Calt. A piece of stone, Ground arti- 
ficially into a wedge-like shape, with a 
cutting edge. ITseil, before tlie employ- 
ment of broiiKe and iron, for knives, 
hatchets, and chisels. 

C^tS {The\ or The Kelts. This family 
of nations includes the Irish, Erse, Manx, 
Welsh, Coniish, and Low Bretons. Ac- 
cording to historic fable, Oeltiua was the 
daughter of Britannus. She had a son by 
Hercules, named Celtus, the progenitor 
of the Celts. 

Oom'etery properly moans a sleeping- 
place. The Jews used to speak of death 
as sleep. The Persians call their ceme- 
teries “ The Cities of the Silent.” The 
Greeks thoimht it unlucky to pronounce 
the name of Death. (Greek, icoxmitirion.) 


Cen'obIteB (3 syL). Monks, So 
called because they live in common. 
Hermits and andiorites ore not ceno- 
bites, as they live alone. (Greek, koiuH- 
hidtes.) 

Cenomaa'iiL The inhahitantB of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, re- 
ferred to by CsBsar in his Commentaries, 
Cenotaphs. The most noted in 
ancient times— ’ 

.^XEAH to DoipliObus IMneid^ i. (I ; i*. SOn;. 
ANPUOMACHS i4Hyl.) to Hector (JEmid. 1 a ; v.a02^ 
AKORXTiKU Ctl Kullh.lBChrOS (ANtAOtofifia, hk. 111. 
itt). 

AttisTOTi.K to Hernilas and EnbCloB HHoQtnii 
Lnertiiia\ 

The Atiirmavh to tlie )>net EunpMcH. 
t'Ai.i.iMACHUH to Hoiiolia, soil of Dioclid^ (BpU 
pram of CalUinnrhoH, T2). 

('ATUi.iiCH to hiB brother {Epipram of Catnllwt. 
liO). 

liLDu to SirhniiiB {JHMin, xviii, C'. 

Biti'oi.lh and AriHtodra" to tlioir son Tlientiiiiog. 
4;KKMAtN itK HitiK to Herve, the Breton, in ir»ls. 
Onrhtus to TIind(‘lf‘B (Antlioliipin, iiL p. SOU). 

The Romaxh to DriiHUB iii (ferlllall^ , and to Alex,- 
uiider HexgruB, the enip., in (laiil (.V/iefo/tiuB; 
Li/n vfClaMdiiia ; and the Avtholopia). 
BTATirm to hiH father {The Sylvce of Statlua, \. 
£iuc‘fidiuin. .*li. 

TtMAiiRR to his Bon TeleutagOms. 

Xkxocratkh to Lyaidic^B [^Anthohpia). 

A renotaph (Ureek, k€v6k ra^os, nn empty 
tniiih) ia a monunient or taldet to the memory t>f 
a lieraon whose )>ody ia iiuried ciBewheie. A iiiaii- 
Holeuin IS an inipoBing muiiuineiit eushriniug the 
dead body ItBi'lf. 

Censorlus ot Sapiens. Cato Major 
was BO called, (b.c. 234-149.) 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvellee. French 
imitations of Gi’aiiuc'ci, Malespi'ni, and 
Campeg'gi, Italian tale- writers of the 
seveutoeiith century. 

Cen'tonr (2 syl.). A huntsman. The 
Thessalian centaurs were half- horses, 
half-men. They were invited to a mar- 
riage feast, and, being intoxic^ited, be- 
haved with great rudeness to the women. 
The Lap'ithro took the w'omen’s part, 
fell on the centaurs, and drove them out 
of the country. 

“ that TI)eBs;ili:iii fentnuvB neror kiipw." 

TIwiiihuh : Autumn 

Cent-oyne. One of th«.' upper ten; 
a person of high birth, a descendant of 
the race of kings. (Anglo-Saxon cgney 
royal ; egnv-dum^ a kingdom ; also noble, 
renowned, chief.) 

“Hib wife, l>y tiirth a Coiit-cyne, vrent out as a 
day'-s»er\aiit.’’ — (Juboriaa. rrounac of Atarnugt, 
chap. \ . 

Cento. Poetry made up of lines bor < 
rowed from estabUshed authors. Auso'- 
nius has a nuptial i<Nll conuiosed from 
verses selected from Virgil. (Latin, cento, 
patchwork.) 

V The best known are the TIomero- 
centones (3 syl.^, the Cento rirgilianttshy 
Proba Falconia (4th century), and the 
Cento Kuptidlis of Ausonius. Metellus 
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fiiade hymns out of the Odes of Hbraee 
by this sort of patchwork. Of modem 
o^tos, the ComMxe des Omnhdless made 
up of extracts from Balzac, is pretty well 
known. 

Central Sun. That body or point 
about which our whole Pj’stem revolves. 
Madler believed that point to be eia in 
Taurus. 

Centre. In the Legislative Assem- 
hly The Centre were the friends of order. 
In the Fenian rebellion, 1866, the chief 
movei's weio called Head Centres, and 
their subordinates Centres. 

Centre of Gravity. That point on 
which a body acted on by gravity is 
balanced in all po.<sitions. 

Centuntriri. A court under whose 
jurisdiction the Romans placed all mat- 
);era pertaining to testaments and in- 
hehtances. 

Centu'rlon. A Roman officer who 
had the command of 100 men. His 
badge was a vine-rod. (Latin, centum. 
a hundred.) 

Century IVlilte. John White, the 
Nonconformist lawyer. So called from 
his chief publication, Tlie Fxret (Jenturu 
of IScandalouH^ Malignant Priesta^ maiw 
and admitted into Benejicee by the Pre- 
Iftes, etc. (1590-1645). 

Ceph'alus and Proorie. Made 
familiar to us by au allusion to them 
in the play of Pyrnmm ami ThixluK 
where they are miscalled Shafalus and 
Procrus. Cephalns was the husband of 
Procris, who, out of jealousy, deserted 
him. Ccnhalus went* in search of her, 
and rested awhile under a tree. Frocris, 
knowing of his whereabouts, crept 
through some bushes to ascertain if a 
rival was with him. (''ephalus heard the 
noise, aud thinking it to be made by some 
wild beast, hurled his javelin info the 
bushes and slew Procris. When the un- 
happy man discovered what ho had done, 
lie slew himself in anguish of spirit with 
the same javelin. 

“ Jy ravins : N<»t Hbafiil us f o Prorriis wns true. 

Thisfte : As Bhnfiilus to Promis, I to > on.” 

SluiKe^peare : Midsummer Night’s iJrvnni^ v. 1. 

Ce'pheiui (2 syl.). One of the north- 
ern constellations, which takes its name 
from Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, hus- 
band of Cassiopeia and father of An- 
drom'eda. 

Ce'pola. Periees of Gepola, Quips 
of law are so called from Bartholomew 
Cupola whose law-quirks for prolonging 
lawsuits have been frequently reprinted. 


Ce^qnlel (3 syl,). A spirit who trans- 
ported Torral'ba from .Valladolid' to 
Rome and hack again in an hour and a 
half. (PclHcer.) 

Ceran^Bliim. The opal. So called 
by the ancients from a notion that it was 
a thunder-stone. (Latin, ceramiimu ; 
Greek, kerau’nios.) 

Cer'bertui. A grim , w'atchf ul koepc^ 
house-porter, gua^an, etc. Cerberus, 
according to Roman mythology, is the 
three-headed dog that keeps the en- 
trance of the infernal regions. Hercules 
dragged the monster to earth, and then 
let him go again. {Bee Sop.) 

V Orpheus (2 syl.) lulled Cerberus to 
sleep with Ids lyre ; and the Sibyl who 
conducted iBnciis through tlie Iiifcnio, 
also threw the dog into a urofouml sleep 
with a cake seasoued with poppies and 
honey. 

The origin of the fable of Cerberus is 
from the custom of tlie ancient Egyptians 
of guarding graves with dogs.^ 

V The ex(piisitG cameo by Pioscoiidcs, 
in the possession of the King of Prussia, 
and the painting of Hercules and Cpi‘- 
berus, in the FamcsiS Gallery of Rome, 
are ot world-wide renown, 

Cerdo’nlaiM. A sc(;t of hercfics, 
established by Cerdoii of Syria, who lived 
in the time of Pope Hygi'iius, and main- 
tained most of the ciTors of the Mani- 
chees. 

CeremonlouB {The), Peter IV. of 
Aragon. (1319, 1336-1387.) 

Cer emony. When the Romans fled 
before Breiinus, one Albi'nus, who was 
carrying his wife aud children in a cart 
to a place of safety, overtook at Janic^ii- 
lum the Vestal virgins bending under 
their l<»nd. took them up aud conveyed 
them to Civiis in Etrii'ria. Here they 
remained, aud coutiiniod to perform their 
sacred rites, which were oonsequcntly 
called “ Cttjre-moiiia.** {Livy^ v.) 

V Scaliger says the word comes from 

cerus—aanctus, Ccrua Creator ; 

and (kreo (according to Varro) is by 
metathesis for ereo. Ceres, accoraiug to 
Scaliger, is also from creo. By this ety- 
mology, ** Ceremony means . sacred 
rites, or solemn acts in honour of the 
Creator. Tlie groat objection^ to this 
etymology is that Cicero, Tacitus, and 
other Classic authors spell the word 
Ceere-moma aud not Cerc-‘monia, 

Master of the Ceremonies, An officer, 
flrst appointed hy James I., to superin- 
tend the reception of ambassadots and 
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gtsanirers of rank, and to prescribe the 
Toimalities to be observed in levees and 
oUiOT grand public functions. 

Ce'rea (2 syl.). Com. Geres was 
the’fiomau name of the 

pi-otectrens of agriculture and of all the 
fruits of the eartli. 

** Dark frciwnlnf? lieatlis prow bright with Ceres' 
4 store." Thvmam : Cantle of Indolence, li. 27. 

Cerin'tWana. Disciples of Cerin'- 
thus, a hcresiarch of tho first contury. 
They denied the divinity of Christ, but 
held that a certain virtue descended into 
Him at baptism, which filled Him with 
the Holy Ghost. 

Cerulean Brother of Jove ( 7%c). 

Neptune. Here cernlcau means green. 

Cess. Measure, as ex-cess, excess-ive. 
Oftt of all eeiM means excessively, ex 
(out of all) cess. 

“I'oor jiicU’, la wrung in the withers out of 
all cess."— AVot/;ej<pc««'c ; 1 Henry /V., ii. 1. 

Cess, A tax, contracted from assess- 
ment (**se88”); as a “church-cess.” 
In Ireland tho word is used sometimes 
as acouti'action of success, meaning luck, 
as “ bad cess to you ! ” 

Cestui quo Vie is the person for 
whoso life any lands or hereditaments 
may bo held. 

Cestfii gtte use^ the person entitled to a 
use. Cestui que tmst^ the person for 
whose benefit a trust may be created. 

CestUB, ill Homer, is the girdle of 
Venus, of magical power to move to 
ardent love. In Jerusalem Del ice ml j 
Ai'^midti wore a similar cestus. 

C£ Latin, eoufer ^ compare. 

Chabouk. {iSre Chibouque, p. 215.) 

Chahoufc or Chnhnl', A long whip, 
or the application of wliips and rods ; a 
Persian and Chinese punishment. (7>/r- 
Ijois.) 

'• Bmp forward that fakir, and riit iiia i'oIh* into 
tHtterciori his laiok wiih your chaluuiks.”— #s;ro«; 
The Sinrgeon'e Jinuyhter, t*. xi \ . 

The criticism of the chuhuk. The 
application of whips or rods (Persian). 
{Dnlms,) 

"if that, nionaroti did not give the chaliuk tn 
Foiiiniorz. there w'oiild ho an end to all lepitininic 
fMxominont lu Bucliwia." — T. Mooi-e: faUa 
HoiMi. 

Chaoun a mm Godt. “Everyone 
has («) his taste ” ; or, “ Eve^one to (a) 
his take.” The former is Bi’ench, the 
latter is English-French. The phrase 
is much more common with us than it is in 
France, whore we meet with the phrases 
^CAacun a aa cAaeunerie (everyone has 


his idiosyncrasy), and chacun a sa marotte 
(everyone has his hobby). In Latin 
sua ettiqne voluptaSy “as the good-man 
said when he kissed his cow.” 

Chad-pennies. Whitsuntide offer- 
ings at 8t. Chad’s cathedi'al, Lichfield, 
for keeping it in repair. 

Chaff! An old bird is not to be caught 
icith chaff. An experienced man, or one 
with liis wits about him, is not to he 
deluded by humbug. The reference is 
to throwing cliaff instead of bird-seed 
to allure birds. Hence— 

I'oH are chaffing me. Making fun of 
me. A singular' custom used to exist 
in Notts and Leicestershire some half a 
century ago. When a husband i ll-ti'eate d 
his wife, the villagers emptied a sack of 
chaff at his door, to intimate tliat 
“thmshing was done within,” which 
some think to be the oiigiu of the word. 

V <^haff\'' meaning to banter, is a 
variant of cliafe^ to irritate. 

Chair {Th^, The ofRce of chief 
magistrate in a corporate town. 

Below the chair. An alderman who 
has not yet served the mayoralty. 

Passea the chair. One who has served 
the chief office of the coi^iomtion. 

V The word is also applied to the 
office of a i>rofo8Bor, etc., as “The chair 
of poetry, in Oxford, is now vacant.” 
The w'om is furthennore applied to tho 
president of a committee or public 
meeting. Hence — 

To take the chair. To become the 
chairman cr president of a public meet- 
ing. The chairman is placed in a chair 
at the head of the table, or in some con- 
spicuous place like tho Speaker of tho 
Iiouse of Cominoiis, and his decision is 
absolutely final in all points of doubt. 
Usvally the persons present nominate 
and elect their own chainniin ; but in 
some cases there is an vr offetu chainnan. 

Chair. When membore of the Ilouso 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
“Chair,” they mean that the chaiiinau 
is not properly sup 2 )orted, juul liis words 
not obeyed as they ought to be. Another 
foi-m of tho same expression is, “I^ay 
support the chair.” 

Groaning chair. The chair in which 
a woman is confined or sits afterwards 
to receive congratulations. Similarly 
‘ • groaning cake ” and ‘ ‘ groaning cheese ” 
are , the cake and cheese which used to 
be provided in “ Goose month.” 

*• For a nurse, tlie eliilil to dandle, 

Hugar, BoaF, Binreil imUb, and candle, 

A groaning cliair, and eke a cradle." 

Foot RobWs Almauaek, ISTB 
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Old age. 

“ I had limg BuinioiHid tbat cljair-dayB,tbelH»n- 
tlfuL name t«)r those days of old age . . , was of 
Mbakesiieare’B own inxeution . . Iiut tbiB Ib a 
mistake . . . the word is current m Lancashifo 
still."— IVenoh; English Paxt and Preteni, v. 

** In thy reverence and tliy chair-days, thus 
To die in rufllan Itattle."^ 

Shaktmpeare: S Henry VL, act r. 2. 


Chair of St. Peter (^The), The oiHce 
of the Pope of Borne, said to be founded 
by St. Peter, the apostle ; but Ht. 
Peter's Chair means the Catholic festival 


held in commemoration of the two epis- 
copates founded by the apostle, one at 
Rome, and the other at Annoch (.T anuary 
18th and February 22nd). 


Chaloed’ony [kalcedonyl . A precious 
stone, consisting of half - transparent 
(martz : ^ so called from Ohalco^don, in 
Asia Minor, where it was first found. 
Its chief varieties are agate, camelian, 
cat’s-eye, chrysoprase, flint, homstoue, 
onyx, plasma, and sard. 

V Alhertus Mag^nua (book i. chap. 2) 
says : It dispels illusions and all vain 

imaginations. If hung about the neck 
os a charm, it is a defence against 
enemies, and keeps the body heidthful 
and vigorous. 


ChAldee'fl 

the Chaldees, 


iKaUdee^, The Land of 
Babylo'uia. 


Chalk. 

IV/ ehalk out your path for you — \,e, 
Iny it down or plan it out us a carpenter 
or ship-builder plans out his work with 
a piece of chalk. 

I can walk a chalk as well as yon, I 
am no more drunk than you are. Tlie 
allusion is to the ordeal on boanl sliip of 
trying men suspected of drunkenness. 
They were required to walk along a lino 
chalked on the deck, without deviating 
to the light or left. 

The tapster is undone by chalk, i.e. 
credit. The allusion is to scoring up 
credit on a tally with chalk. This was 
cominoii enough early in the nineteenth 
century, when milk scores, bread scores, 
as well as beer scores were general. 

('/iff Ik it up. Put it to his credit. 

'.‘Ah uroftil-liuiiioiirtHl mTcnmx, Chalk it up /in 
to wiyiiifT, " Wlmt^oii Iihm* iloiiu uo 
.'isroiiiHlics me that 1 iiinst make some more or 
less iH'i'inaneiit record of it." 


Chalk aad Cheese. I know the' 
difference hetioeen chalk and cheese. Be- 
tween what is woi’thless and what is 
valuable, between a counterfeit and a 
real article. Of course, the resemblance 
of chalk to cheese has something to do 
with the saying, and the alliteration 
helps to popularise it. 

"This Scotch scarecrow was no more to lie com- 
liared to him than chalk was to cheese Atir W. 
tSoMi WoodsUtek,xxlv. 


I cannot ma^e chalk of one and cheese 
of the other. 1 must trwt both w-h^A • I 
must show no favouritism. 

They are no mot'e like than chalk is like 
cheese. There may be a slight appai-ent 
resemblance, but there is no real l&eness. 

Chalks. 

I beat him by long chalks. Thoroughly. 
In allusion to tlie ancient custom of 
making merit marks with dialk, before 
lead pencils were so common. 

Walk yonr chalks. Get you gone. 
Lodgings wanted for the royal retinue 
used to be taken arbitrarily by the 
mai’shal and Bergeant-chambwlain, the 
inhabitants were sent to the right about, 
and the houses selected were notified by 
a chalk mark. When Mary de Medicis, 
in 1638, came to England, Sieur de Labat 
was employed to mark *‘all sorts of 
houses commodious for her retinue in 
Colchester.** The same custom is re- 
ferred to in the Life and Acts of Sir 
William Walktoe, in Edinburgh. The 
phrase is “ Walk, you*re chalked,” cor- 
rupted into Walk yonr chalks. 

V In Scotland, iit one time, the land- 
lord gave the tenant notice to quit by 
chalking the door. 

prisoDPr Iihs cut lifs stick, nnd wulkeil liia 
cliHik, aud IS oft to Loudon."— C. Kinyslpy. 

Challenge to the Array (A). An 
objection to the whole panel or body of 
jurymen, based on some default of the 
sheriff, or his officer who arrayed tlia 
panel. 

Challenge to the PoUe {A). An 
objection or protest to certain persons 
selected for a jury. If a man is not 
qualified to serve, or if he is supposed 
to be biassed, ho may be challenge, lu 
capital cases a prisoner may challenge 
persons without assigning any reason, 
and in cases of treason os many as 
thirty-five. (22 Henry VII 1., c. 14; 7, 8 
George IV., c. 28, s. 3.) 

Challenging a Jury. This may be 
to object to all the jurors from some 
iiifonhality in the way they have been 
“annyed^* or emiianelled, or to one or 
more of the juroi-s, from some real or 
supposed disqualification or bias of j udg- 
ment. The word “challenge** is Nor- 
man, and is exactly equivalent to “ call 
out;** hence we say Ca})taiu A chal« 
lenged or called out Captain B. 

Cham {kam). The sovereign prince 
of Tartary, now written “ khan.’* 

“ Fetch yon a hair aft the irreat Cham’s )ieard.»’ 
— Sliokespeare : Much Ado About Nothing, li. 1. 

The great Cham of Literature. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 
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„ ArtfMite (French), “A 

lighted chamber” darkened court). 
3efore the Kevolution, certain offences 
in Fzaikoe were tried in a court from 
which ^daylight was excluded, and the 
only li|tht admitted was by torches. 
These inquisitorial courts were demised 
by Cardinal Lorraine. The first was hold 
in the rdm of Francois I., for trying 
hereticB. Brinvilliers and his associates 
were tried in a darkened court in 1680. 
Another was held in 1716, during the 
regency.. When judges were ashamed 
to be seen, prisoners could not expect 
much leniency. 


cost to recover property on condition of 
receiving a share thereof if he succeeds. 

“Cbamperty is treated an a worse offenre ; for 
hy this a stranger supplies money to carry on a 
suit, on condition of suaring in the land or other 
properti rsonn ; CwOracts (vol. ii. part li. 
chap, a, page :!G4.) 

Champion and SeveralL A ** cham- 
pion ” is a common, or land in allotmonts 
without enclosures. A “severall” is a 
private farm, or land enclosed for indi- 
vidual use. A champion also means one 
who holds a champion. 

“ Tlie chnmpinn differs from neveraU much 
l•‘or vvaiii. i>f lui'titioii, closler, and Hiicli." 

Fnv Ihnulrvd etc. (Iiitrn.\ 


Chameleon. V<nt are a ehamehoiiy 
i.e. very changeable — shifting according 
to tlie opinions of others, as the chame- 
leon changes its hue to that of contiguous 
objects. 

As the I'haiiielonii, who is known 
To li»\ e no cnloui s of its own, 

Hut tMiiT<iws froin his tieigliliourshiie, 

His a'liltu or black, liis grt'eu or bine.’' 

irtor. 

V Pliny tells us that DemocrTtiis wrote 
a book on superstitions connected with 
the chameleon. 

im eamelmi. One who shifts 
his opinions according to circumstances ; 
a vicar of Bray. 

To chameletmUe is to change one’s 
opinions as a chameleon changes its 
colour. 

Champ de Manoeuvre (7.c). The 
soldiers’ exercise ground. 

Champs de Blal. The same as the 
Champs do Mars (v-t.), transferred after 
755 to the mouth of May. Napoleon I. 
revived these meetings during the 

Hundred Days ” (June Ist, 1815). 

Champs de Mars. The Mandi 
me*4tings held by Clovis and his imme- 
diate followers', sometimes os more 
pageants for the amusement of the 
freedmen who came to offer homage to 
their lord, and pay their annual gifts ; 
sometimes for business purposes, csjie- 
dally when the king wished to consult 
his warriors about some expedition. 

Ohampak’. An Indian tree ( M tchelia 
Chawpaca), The wood is sacred to 
Buddna, and the strongly-scented golden 
flowers are worn in the black hair of 
Indian women. 

“ The Champak ocloura fail.” 

Shellejf : Lineti to Itidian Air. 

ChamiKHTty (Latin, cawpi partition 
division of the land) is a bugaiii with 
some pei'son who undertakes at his own 


Chamtiion of England. A person 
whose oflice it is to ride up Westminster 
Hall on a Goroiintioii Day, and challcugo 
any one who disputes the right of succes- 
sion. The oflice "was astablishod bj’ 
William the Conqueror, and was ^veii 
to Marmion and his male doscenimnts, 
with the manor of “ broad Scrivelsby.” 
De Ludlow received the oflice and manor 
through the female line ; and in the 
reign of Richard II. Sir John Dymoko 
succeeded through the female line also. 
Since then the oflice has continued in 
the Dymoko family. 

“ Thesi* Jiinooln lauds the Conqueror gave, 

That Kugland'H gloxo iliey miglit cou\ey 

T<» kuiglit renowned liniongBt i he briwe— 

The Imron bold of Fontene.\ 

An Anglo-Xurnmu Ballad moderuiml, 

Chanoe. Main Chance.) 

Clian’oel means a lattice -screen. In 
the Roman law courts the lawyers wwe 
cut off from the public by such a screen. 
(Latin, canccUns^ 

Chauccl of a church. That part of a 
churcli which contains the altar, and the 
scats set apart for the choir. It is geiic- 
rally raised a step or more above the floor 
of the nave. 

Cbanoellor. A petty oflicer in fho 
Roman law courts stationed at the chan- 
cel {qA\) ns usher of the court. In the 
Eastern Empire he was a secretary or 
notary, subsequently invested with judi- 
cial f unctions. The oflice was introduced 
iuto England by Edward the Confessor, 
and under the Norman kings the chan- 
cellor was made official secretary of all 
important legal documents. In France, 
the chancellor was the royal notary, pre- 
sident of Ibe councils, and keeper of the 
Great Seal. 

Chancellor of England {The), The 
Lord ihanccHoVy or the Lord High 
Chancellor. The highest judicial func- 
tionary of the nation, who ranks above 
all peers, except princes of the blood 
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imd the ArdihiAap of Oanterbuxy* He 
is ** Keeper of the Great Seal,” » called 
” Keeper of His (or Her) Majesty’s Gor- 
science,” and presides on the Woolsack 
in the House of Lords. 

duuioeUar of the BSxoheqner 

The minister of finance in the ravy 
Council. 

Ghaa'oery. The part of the Court 
occupied by the lawyers. 

To get a man^e hectd into chancery is 
to get it under your arm, where you can 
pummel it as long as you like, and he 
cannot get it free without great difiiculty. 
The allusion is to the loug and exhausting 
nature of a Chanceiy suit. If a man 
once gets his head there, the lawyers 
punish him to their heart’s content. 

I can i«crffinii iiiy mile in ei^tit minutes, 
nr a little less, J feel an if 1 liad old Tiine'o Iiuau 
in chancery.”— i/oiiM<‘8; Atitorrtit,i‘\ii\i). 

Ctaaneph. The island of religious 
hypocrites, inhabited by sham saints, 
tellers of beads, muiublers of ave marine, 
and friars who lived by begging. (The 
word meant hypocrite in Hebrew.) {iSee 
Itahelms : Fantngnicly iv. (53, 64.) 

Change. Ringing the chnugee, Bc- 
peating the same thing in different ways. 
The allusion is to bell-ringing. 

V To know how many changes ran be 
rung on a peal of bells, multiply the 
known preceding number by the next 
subsequent one, thus : 1 bell no change ; 
2 bells, 1X2 = 2 changes ; 3 bells, 2 
X 3 = 6 changes ; 4 hefls, (i X 4 = 24 
changes ; 5 bells, 24 X ^ = 120 changes ; 
6 bells, 720 changes, etc. 

I'ake your change out of that. Said to 
a person who insults you when you give 
him a gniil pro quo, and tell him to take 
out the change. It is an allusion to 
shopping transactions, where you settle 
the price of the article, and put the sur- 
plus or change in your pocket. 

Chaagfellng (2 syl.). A peevish, 
sickly child. The notion used to be that 
the fairies took a healthy child, and left 
in its place one of their starveling elves 
W'hich never did kindly. 

** oil, iliJit ft ffiiild lie prevod 

TImt Hiiiiu! nifflit-tiippiiiff faio had (^xrlmfiged 

111 n'lKlle-rldtlics mir rliildrPii as they lay, 

And f-alled mine Pevr> , Ins PJantawnet • 

Then wuuld 1 lime Iuh Harij , nrid lie mine,” 
Shakespeare: I Hem // 2V., 1. 1. 

Chant dn Depart. After the Mar- 
seillaise, the most celebrated song of 
the first French devolution. It was 
written by M. J. Chenier for ii public 
festival, held June llth, 1794, to com- 
memorate the taking of the Bastille. 
The music is by Mrhul. A mother, an 


old man , a child, a wife, a girl, and three 
warriors sing a verse in turn, and the 
sentiment of eac^ is, “ We give up our 
claims on the men of France for the 
good of the Eepublic.” (liee page 217, 
col. 1, Cabuaonolb.) 


** La reuuhlicino nmis appelle, 

Baclmus ^aincre uii eaubons iierir ; 

Uii Frantals doit vi\ re pour eile, 

Pour elle un Fmniais dolt uiourir.” 

i . M.J. Chenier. 
Tbe Republic Invitea 
Let us conquer or all ; 

Forber Frenchmen liie, 

And die at her call. E. C. B. 


Chantage. A subsidy paid to a 
journal. Certain journals will m’o- 
uounce a company to be a bubble 
one ” unless the company advertises in 
its coliimus ; and at gaming resorts will 
publish all the scaudals oud mischances 
connected with the place unless the pro- 
prietors subsidise them, or throw a sop 
to Cerberus. This subsidy is technically 
known as Chantage iu France and Italy. 


Chanticleer. The cock, in tbe tale 
of Reynard the Fox, and in Chaucer’s 
\ounft Frestes 2'ale. The word menus 
“shrill-singer.” (French ehantcr-elair, 
U> ehurmenff i,e, distinctly.) 

“ My luugH l»i*irnn to rrow like eluiutleleer.'' 

Shakespeare: .iii \<ui hike. Jt.W. 7. 

Chaonlan Bird (The), The dove. 
So (tailed because it delivered tlie oracles 
of Chaonla {VodOna). 

“ nut tbe mild swallow iinne with toils Infest, 

Aud iioue the soft CbnuiiiHU bird moleat." 

Ovid: Art of Love, Ii. 

Chaon'lan Food* Acorns. So called 
from the oak trees of Chaonia or Du- 
dona. Some think beech-mast is meant, 
and tell us that the bells of the oracle 
w'ere hung on beecli-trees, not on oaks. 

V The Greek word is ^vyoc; Latin, 
fmjm. Hence Strabo, ^riy6u re 

IleAaayuio iSpaooy rjKey. (He to Lodoua 
came, and the hallowed oak or beech 
ffagus], the seat of the Felasgi.) Now, 
“ fagus” means the food-tree, and both 
acorns and mast are food, so nothing 
determinate can be derived from going 
to the root of the word, and, as it is 
extremely doubtful where Dodoua was, 
we got no light by referring to ,the 
locality. Our text says Chaonia (iu 
Epirus), others place it iu Tliessaly. 

Cha'OB (ka’os). Confusion ; that 
confused moss of elemental substances 
supposed to have existed before God 
reduced creation inte order. The poet 
Hesiod is the first extant wi'iter that 
speaks of it. 

“ Light. iinc’dllectfHl, tliroiifh tbe cbufiB urged 

Its luiHiit WH.\ ; nor onifi'^et liAd (imwii 

Hifi luiely train fiuin i»ui tbe dubmua dlirnm.” 

Thouuon: Autamn, 7hs-4. 
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Chap. A man, properly a merchant 
A chap^masi is a merchentman or 
tradesman. you Trant to buy, Tm 
your chap.’* A good ohap-man or chap 
became iu time a good f^ow. Hence, 
A good sort of chapj A clever chap^ etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon, ce^^mann.) 

? An awkward cmtomei' is an analo- 
gous phrase. 

Chsip-liook {A), A cheap little hook 
containing tales, l^ads, lives, etc., sold 
by chapmen. 

Cbapean or Cbapel de Roses. 

0*est un petit manage, car quaud on 
demaude ce qu’un pero doniie a une 
fille, et qu’on veut r^oudre qu’il donne 
peu, on mt qu'il lui aoime un chaj^u 
de roses. Les roses sont cousacres 
Venus, aux Grilces, ct a I’Amour. (Lea 
OtH^inea de quelqim Coutunwa Anciennea, 

N. B. — ‘ ‘ Chapel ” wenow call a chaplet. 

diapean-lms. A soft hat which 
can be folded and carried under the arm 
(Aras, French for arm). Strictly speak- 
ing, it should be a three-coniered hat. 

Cliapol is the chest containing relics, 
or the shrine thereof (Latin, capella ; 
French, chape^ a cope). The kings of 
France iu war carried St. Martin's cope 
info the field, and kept it in a tent as a 
talisman.. The place m which the cope 
was kept was called the chapeUCy and the 
keeper thereof the chapelain. 

Chapel (A ) . Either a place subsidiary 
to the parish church, or a place of wor- 
ship not connected with the State, as a 
Methodist Chapel, a Baptist Chapel, etc. 

Chapelt iu printers' parlance, meant 
his workshop. In the early days of 
printing, presses were set up iu the 
chapels at&ched to abbeys, as those of 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey. (See 
Monk, Fbiab, etc.) 

Chapel, The “ caucus ” of jouniey- 
men printers assembled to decide any 
point of common interest. The chairman 
IS called the father of the chapel.'* 

i'o hold a ehapel. To hold a printers* 
caucus. 

ChapolHSfffliaae* A place of worship 
for the use of parishioners residing at a 
distance from the parish churdi. 

Chap'eroiL A lady’s attendant and 
protector iu public. & called from the 
vanish hood worn by duennas. (English- 
^euoh.) (See Tapissebie.) 

To chaperone. To accompany a young 
untnarrira Ickly iu loco pareutia, when 
die appears iu public or in society. 


Chapter. To the end of the ehfpter. 
From ^.beginning to the end of a pro- 
ceeding. The allusion is to the custom 
of reamng an entire chapter in the tot 
and seco^ lesson of the Church service. 
This is no longer a general rule in the 
Church of England. 

Chapter and Verse. To give chapter 
and verae is to give the exact authority of 
a statement, as the name of the author, 
the title of the book, the date thereof, 
the chapter referred to, and any other 
particular which might render the refer- 
ence easily discoverable. 

Chapter of Aooldents (A), Un-' 
foreseen events. ^To trust to the chapter 
of accidents is to trust tliat something 
unforeseen may turn up iu your favour. 
The Boman laws were divided into 
books, and each book into diapters. 
The chapter of accidents is that under 
the head of accidents, and metaphoric- 
ally, the sequence of unforeseen events. 

Chapter of Poaelblllties ( 77ie) , A 
may-be iu the course of events. 

Character. In character. In har- 
mony with a person's actions, etc. 

Out of character. Not iu hannouy 
with a person's actions, writings, pro- 
fessiou, age, or status in society. 

Character [A). An oddity. One 
who has a distinctive peculiarity of 
manner: Sam Weller is a character, 
so is Pickwick. And Sam Weller's con- 
duct in the law-court was “in charac- 
ter,’’ but had he betrayed bis master it 
would have beeu “out of character.’’ 

CliarboB'nerle Demooratlque. A 

new Carbonari society, founded in Paris 
on the prindples of Babeuf. The object 
of these Bepublicans was to make Paris 
the centre of all political movements. 
(See page 214, col. 2, Cabbonabi.) 

Charge. 

Curate tn charge, A cuiate placed by 
a bishop in charge of a parish where 
there is no incunment, or whera the in- 
cumbent is suspended. 

To charge omaelf with. To take upon 
oneself the onus of a given task. 

To give charge over. To set one iu 
authority over. 

I ffave my l>rotlier Hananl .... charge o\ or 
JeruBalein."— Xchoimah vii. 2. 

To give in charge. To hand over a 
person to the charge of a policeman. 

To have in charge. To have the care 
of something. 

To take in charge. To tak|B up “ a 
person mven in charge; to take upon 
oneself to responsibihty of something, 
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GliarW<2b). To make an attack or 
onset battle. ^To charge with 
bayoneta ” is to rush on the enemy with 
levelled bayoneta 

To return to tk& charge. To renew 
the attack. 

Cliargd d'AUklrea. The proxy of an 
ambassador, or the diplomatic agent 
where none higher has been appointed. 

Cbariole'la. The lady-love of The- 
ag'eiius in the exquisite erotic Greek ro- 
.mance called Ine Zovea of Theagenea 
and 'Charicle'ia^ by Heliodo'Tos, Bishop 
of Trikka, in the fourth centaiy. 

diaring Cross. Not from chore 
rciifCj ill honour of Eleanor, the dear 
wife of Edward I., but la chore rciue 
(the Blessed Virgin). Hence, in the 
Close Boll, Bichard II., part 1 (1382), 
we read that the custody of the falcons 
at Chfirryug^ near Westminster, was 
gi'anted to Simon Burley, who was to 
receive Tid. a day from the Wardrobe. 

V A correspondent in Notvs and 
Queries^ Dec. 28th, 1889, p. 507, suggests 
the Anglo-Saxon cvrran (to turn), allud- 
ing to the bend of the Thames. 

Kloaixii' died at llarby, NutMngbaniBliliv, 
and was burieil at WestiniuBter. In ever^' town 
wtiero the ooriise rcsled tlio king caused a cross 
*of uuiiiiitiff wurkmatiHlni)' to lie erected in re- 
nieiiihrance her. Therein ore fourioeu.soiiiowiy 
Itlteen, altogether. Tlio three which roiiiain arc in 
caiJitals: Liucoln. Newark, Gran tiniiii, Leicester, 
Stamford, GKDD1NGT0N\ NORTHAMPTON, 
Stoiiy-Stratfonl, Woburn, Dunstablo, 8t. Albans, 
WALTHAM, West-Cheab tCheaiieidei, Cliariiig. 
and il5th Ilerdly?!." 

Ill front of the South Eastern Railvniy sbitinn 
'Biraud; JB a model, in the original diineiiBions, of 
the old cross, whiun w'aa ninuo of Oaoii stone, and 
wat9 dcinulished in ItUS. 

Cbarlot» According to Greek my- 
thology, the chariot was invented by 
Erichtho'nius to conceal his feet, whiuh 
were those of a dragon. 

“ Seated in car, b> htiii constructed Urst 
To hide his liideous feet.” 

Itim : OrUmdo Furioso, ii. l'7. 

Chariot of the Gods. So the 

Gree^ called Sierra Leo'no, in Africa, a 
ridge of mountains of great height. A 
sierra means a saw, and is applied to a 
ridge of peaked mountains. 

Her palmy forests, mingling with the skies, 

Leona’s rugged steep behind us flies.” 

CamueM : Lmitid, book 5. 

Chariots or Cars. That of 

Admp/tok was drawn ]>y lions aiul wild boars. 

Hacchus b.v iKLiirhoiH. 

PKKK.<i t3 S.V l.> by winged dragons. 

ryii'Ki.E (.'I syl.l by lions 

Diana by bUgs. 

Juno by peacocks. 

NBVTUNKby sea-liorses. 

Pluto by black liorsee. 

The SUV by seven burses (the seven daj'S of 
the week). 

Vbvus by doves. 


Charioteers (in Borne) were classed 
under four factions, distinguish^ by 
their liveries white, red, diy-blue, 
and green. Domirian added two more, 
viz. uie golden and the purple. 

Charities. Masks. 

“Our ladies laugh at Imre-faced trulls when 
they have those inufllers on, which they cull 
iiiHSks, and which were forniorly much m<fre 
proiierly called chanty, liecaiisc they cover u 
inulcituile of sins."— A’aoslais ; Funtam'uel, v. *.'7. 

Charity. Charitg begins at home, 
** Let them learn first to show piety at 
home (1 Tim. v. 4 and 8). 

Cold as charitg. Than which wliat’s 
colder to liim who gives and him who 
takes y 

Chariwrl. The clatter made with 
pot.9 and pans, whistling, bawling, hiss- 
ing, and so on. Our concert of “ mar- 
row-bones and cleavera ” ; the German 
Katzenmusikf got up to salute with 
ridicule unequal marriages. Punch is 
our national Charivari, and clatters 
W'eekly against political and social 
wroiig-sideduess. 

Charlatan. The following etymology 
is suitable to a book of Phmsc ami Fable. 
It is said that one Latau, a famous 
quack, used to go about Paris in a 
gorgeous car, in which he had a travel- 
ling dispensary. A man with a 'horn 
announced the approach of this innguate, 
and tlic delighted sightseers used to cry 
out, “ Voila ! le char dr Lata nP When 
I lived in Paris I often saw this gorgeous 
car ; the horn-mau had a drum also, and 
M. Latan, dressed in a long showy i-obo, 
wore sometimes a hat with feathers, 
sometimes a brass helmet, and some- 
times a showy cap. He was a tooth- 
extracter os well as dispenser. 

Prolmbly “ Labin ” was an uMniiincd name, for 
chaiiiitan is uniiniibtoilly tlio Ibiliaii cuirhvtuno, 
H Imlibler i>r quack. 

Charlemagne. His nine wives were 
Hamiltrude, a poor Frankish woman, 
w'ho boro him several children ; Desid- 
erata, who was divorced ; Hildegarde, 
Fastrade (daughter of Count Bodol}>h 
the Saxon), and Luitgarde the German, 
all three of whom died before him ; 
Maltegarde ; Gersuinde the Saxon ; 
Beri'na ; and Adolinda. 

Vharhmagne^a peers, {See Faladinb.) 

Charlemagne'' H sword. La Joyeuse. 

Fairs Charlemagne, To carry off one’s 
winnings without giving the avlversaries 
“ their revenge.” 

“ Fiiiri* rhuricniaffnft e'esf »e mirer du jfeu 
avec tout son qafn, no point thinner de revaneno. 
Cliarlcinatfiie ^ouda Jn»|ii’ a In Hn Unites sea con- 
quotes ot •iiiittu lo jeu tie la v le suns avinr rjen 
rendu du fruit de ses v icUnres. Le loui^iir qul 86 
ratiro It'S mains pleitis.fniccuniiueCIiarleiiuuroe.*' 
—Q?Hin: llfcriattoiUt i. ISO. 
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Oharlna An iU-omened name for 
Idi^: 

England : Charles 1. was beheaded by 
his Bubjeots. 

Charles II. lived long in exile. 

Charles Edward, ue Young 
tender, died iu poverty and disgrace in 
France. 

France : Charles I., the Bald, march- 
ing to repel the invading Saracens, 
was forsaken by his followers, and died 
of prison at Brios. 

Charles II., the Fat, reigned wretch- 
edly, and died a beggarly dependent on 
the stinting bounty of the Archbishop of 
Met/. 

Charles III., the Simple, died in the 
dungeon of Chateau Thieiry. 

Charles IV., the Fair, reimied six 
years, married thrice, but buned all his 
children except one daughter, who was 
forbidden by the Salic law to succeed to 
the crown. 

Charles VI. lived and died an idiot or 
madman. 

Charles VII. starved himself to death. 

Charles VIII. smashed his head against 
the liutol of a doorway iu the Ohdtoau 
Amhoise, and died in agony. 

Charles IX. died at the ago of twenty- 
four, harrowed in conscience for the 
part he had token iu the “ Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew.” 

Charles X. spent u quarter of a cen- 
tury in exile, and when he succeeded to 
the tliroue, fled for his life and died in 
exile. 

Charles lo Temi'raire, of Burgundy, 
lost his life at Nancy, where he was 
utterly defeated by the Swiss. 

Naples: Charles I. saw the French 
massacred in the ” Sicilian Vespers,” 
and expenenced only disasters. 

Charles II., the Luino, was in cap- 
tivity at Ids father's death. 

Charles III., his grandson, was assas- 
sinated. ( Sec J ANE. ) 

Charles L When Bernini's bust of 
Charles 1. was brought liomc, the King 
was sitting in the garden of Chelsea 
Palace. Ho ordered the bust to Iw un- 
covered, and at the inoTuciit a hawk 
with a bird iu its beak flew by, and a 
drop of the blood fell on the throat of 
the bust. The bust was ultimately 
destroyed when the imlocc was burnt 
down. 

Charles and the Oak. When 
Charles II. fled from tlie Parliamentary 
army, heiiook refuge in Boscobel House; 
but w'bsn he deemed it no longer safe to 
remiiiii there, he concealed himself in on 


oak. Br. Stukeley says that tSh tree 
** stood just by a horse-tradje passi^ 
through the wood, and the king, wim 
Colonel Carlos, climbed into it by mew 
of the hcn-Toost ladder. ^ The family 
reached them victuals with a nut- 
hook.” (Itina'arium Cnnefaum^ iii p. 
67, 1724.) 

Charlee*e Wain. The constellatioii 
called the Great Bear, which forms the 
outliuo of a wheelbarrow or rustic 
wagon. ” Charles” is a corruption of 
tho word ckurles. the farmer’s wagon. 
(Anglo-Saxon, ceorles wain.) 

V Sometimes still farther corrupted 
into “King Charles's wain.” 

Charleys, or Charlies. The old night 
watch, before the police force was organ- 
ised in 1829. So called from Charles I., 
in whose reign tho system was re-organ- 
ised. (1640.) 

Charlotte Elisabeth. Mrs. Tonua 

(1792-1810). 

Charm means a song. Incantation 
is singing on or against some one. En- 
chant i.s the same. (Latin, carmen.) 

Charon's Toll [care'-ttnX A coin, 
about equal to a penny, placed in the 
mouth or hand of the dead to pay 
Charon for ferrying the spirit across the 
river Styx to the Elysiau flelds. 

Charter. {See People's Chabteb.) 

CImrtlsm. 'The jpolitical system of 
tho Chartists, who, in 1838, demanded 
the People's Charter^ cousistiog of five 
principles; universal suffrage, annual 
parliaments, stipendiary members, vote 
by ballot, and electoral districts. 

Charyh'dle [rA = /•;]. A whirlpool 
on tho coast of Sicily. Scylla and Oha- 
rybdis are employed to signify two equal 
dangers. Thus Horace says an author 
laying to avoid Scylla, driits into Cha- 
rybdis, i.e. seeking to avoid one fault, 
falls into another. The tale is that 
Charybdis stole the oxen of Hercules, 
was killed by lightning, and changed into 
the gulf. 

“TIhib when T shun Scylla, ynur ftither, I fall 
into lirtlB, >(iiir wioihtiv." — Sliub'Mtiuaie , 

Me} chant of Venice, ill. 3. 

Chase (^4). A small deer-forest hel^ 
for the most part, l>y a private indivi- 
dual, and protected only by common 
law. Forests are rogae prerogatives, 
protected by the ” Forest Laws.’^ 

Chase {A). An iron frame used Iw 
printers for holding sufficient type fur 
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one 4de of a sheet. The tyx)e is first 
set up letter by letter iu the ** oomposing 
stick,** and is then transferred to the 

gaJley,” where it appears in columns. 
It is next divided into pages, and then 
transferred to the chase, where it is held 
tight by quoins, or small wedges of 
-wood. The word is Fi'ench, chaane (a 
frame); omx Stick.) 

Cliaaldlm and Zad^iklm. After 
the Babylonish captivity the Jews were 
rhvided into two groups — those who 
accepted and those who rejected the 
Persian innovation. The former were 
called fiietisis (chasidim), and the latter 
uprighU (zadikim). 

Cbasaenrs do Vincennes (French). 
The Duke of Orleans* rifle emps; so 
railed because they were garrisoned at 
Vincennes. (1835.) 

Chat* X\d d'une aourh dam VoreilU 
d'un chat, A mai‘e*s nest. This Fi'encli 
phrase is the translation of a line iu 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Aimmug Qitestiomy 
prmtea in English in 1511. Demand : 
What is that that never was and never 
will be y Deaponse : A mouse's nest in 
a cat’s ear.’* (iSVf Maitc's Nest.) 

Chat de Beaugenoy {Le), Keeping 
the word of promise to the ear, but 
breaking it to tho sense. The legend is 
this : An architect was employed to coii- 
bti'uct a bridge over the Loire, opposite 
Beaugency, but not being able to ac- 
comnlish it, made a league witli tho 
devil to give his sable majesty the first 
living being which crossed the bridge. 
The devil 8upj)osed it would be the 
architect himself, but when the bridge 
was finished the man threw a. cat for- 
wards. and it ran over the bridge like a 
wild thing. The devil was fuiious, but 
a bargain’s a bargain, and the '*cat of 
Beaugency ” became a proverb. 

Chi^auz ea Espagne. [Casiit'y m 
Spam.'] A castle in the air : something 
that exists only in the imagination. In 
Spain there are no ch&tcaux. ‘ {See 
Castle.) 

Chateau, Many wines are named after 
the manor on which the grumes are 
grown: as Chateau Lafitte^ Chateau La- 
Tour^ Chateau Margaux, Ch&teau Itose 
(and Bordeaux), Chateau Ygucin (a white 
Bordeaux), etc. 

Chat'telln’cu A fashionable coffee- 
house in the reign of Churleb II, 

V Mut their servant coining to bring me to Chat- 
elm's, tlM Prench house, In Coveiit Garden, and 
there vdtu music and good coiiimuy . . . mighty 
merry till tea at night. The Duke of Monmouth 
sivl a great many hhulea were at Chatelin's, and I 
left them there. —Pepjr«; Diaru, ApiU nsnd, laoti. 

16 


CliAttorliox* A talkative person. 
The Germans have Plattdertasehe (chat- 
terbag). Shake^eore speaks of the 
clack-dish. ^'His use was to put a 
ducat in her clack-dish” {Meastwefor 
Meaeurey m, 2) — i.e, the box or di^ used 
by beggars for collecting alms, which 
the holder clatters to attract attention. 
We find also chatter-basket in old 
writers, refen'ing to the child*8 rattle. 

ChatterhouM. 2b go through the 
ehatterhouse. Between the legs of one or 
more boys, set apart like an inverted A* 
who strike, witli their hands or daps, 
the victim as he creeps through. Kalli- 
well {Archaic Diet,) gives chaiy a small 
twig, and chatter y to bruise ; also chat- 
toeksy refuse wood left in making fag- 
gots. Probably, the boys used little 
twi^ or sticks instead of caps or hands. 
And to go through chatterhouse means 
to get a trouncing or tuuding. The pun 
between dmtterhousc and cmarterhouse 
is obvious. 

Chatterpie. Same us chatterbox. 
The pie means tlie magpie. {Mag, to 
chatter.) {^o HaUiwelf.) 

Chaucer of Painting {TJw), Albert 
Diirer of Nuniborg (1471-1528;, “Tho 
X^riuco of artists.** 

Chauvln. A blind idolator of Napo- 
leon the Great. The name is taken 
from Les Aides de Campy by Bayard and 
Dumauoir, but was iiojmlarised iu 
Charct’s Conserit Chauvin, 

Chauvinism, . A blind idolatry of 
Napoleon the Great. Now it means 
a blind and pugnacious patriotism: a 
warlike sxnrit. 

“rii'iiiMii, |>ainoip ardent. lUfNiu's rexagc'va- 
tiiin Alluaiou au iiom d'liu tjpe dc rancature 
iHunilaire, eoTiinir le proiixe ret exeinple: 1S30. 
epiKiue ou im liberalism plus large cominenqa k 
se TOtxiuer de cps eloges dunnes aux censent. 
Cliau% m. fit 1 iistice de ces niaiserics de I’oplnion." 
—Lor^fdan Ltircheji . DU'tionnatye de V Argot J'a- 
neicn, iS72. 

Chawbftcon {A). An uncouth rustic, 
supposed to eat no meat but bation. 

T m>BPlf knew a must respectalile daj -labourer, 
wbo bad Ba\ ed up enuugb mone> to keep huiiself 
in old agp, wbo told me he iieier saw or touebed 
aii 5 nn*at in bis cottage but bacon, except once a 
year, and tbutt was on cluii-day (lti7ib. He ucvier 
ate rabbit, game, chicken, or diuk. 

. Chawed up. Done for, utterly dis- 
comfited, demolishect {Amencan,) 

Che sa'ra, sa'ra. What shall be 
will be. The motto of the Itussclls 
(Bedford). 

“ Wbat doctrine call ye this. Che sara, aara f 
Faual {Anater'a translation), i. 1. 

Cheap as a liardfutan. A Bomau 

phrase referring to the great crowds of 
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iS^ne" ^raoohiu, and'^ered lor sale 
at aUttost any price. 

Obeap JmILi Jade, the chapman. 
Not dieap, meaning low-pricea, but 
cheap meaning merchant, as in ** chap- 
man^” Cheap-side/’ etc. Jackis a term 
applied to inferior persons, etc. (Saxon, 
cepa^ a merchant ; ecapimi^ to buy ; eeap^ 
fnann, a tradesman.) (See Jack.) 

Clieapalde Bargain (A). A very 
weak pun, meaning that the article was 
bought cheap or under its market value. 

Cheater (2 syl.) ori^ally meant an 
Mscheator or officer of the king’s ex- 
chequer iwpointcd to receive dues and 
taxes, llie present use of the word 
shows how these officers were wont to 
fleece the people. {See Catchpolb). 

V Compare with escheator the New 
Testament word “ Publicans,” or col- 
lectors of the Koman tux in Judeea, etc. 

Cheoh. Called also stone-chest, kist- 
vaen (a sepulchral monument or crom- 
lech). 

" Wfl And a rude oliecli or flat atone of an oval 
form, liliout throo jarda in UmiuMi, fl\e teet over 
wbere liroadeet, aud ten or twol\c iiicbOH Uilck." 
•^Camden. 

Cheokmate, in the game of chess, 
means ])lucmg your adversary’s king in 
such a position that ho can neither cover 
nor move out of check. Figuratively, 

to checkmate ” means to foil or outwit 
another ; checkmated, outmanceuvred. 
“Mate” (Arabic, mat, dead; Spanish, 
matar, to kill). The German echtwh 
means both chess and dicck, aud the 
Italian ecacco means the squares of the 
chess-board ; but echach’-matt and acacco^ 
'tmtto x= check-mate. The French echec 
is a “ stoppage,” whence doinier or fat re 
echec et mat, to make a stoppage (check) 
and dead; the Smnish, xaque de mate 
means the check oi death (or final check). 

V If ure go to Arabic for “mate,” why 
not ^o there for “check” also? And 
“ dieik mat ” = the king dead, vrould be 
consistent and exact. {See Chess.) 

ChMk. yotte of yo-ur cheek. None 
of your insolence. “None of your 
jaw ” means none of your nagging or 
word initation. 

V We say a man is very cheeky, mean- 
ing that he is sau^ and presumptuous. 

10 ffire cheek. To be insolent. “ Give 
me none of your cheek.” 

To hare the cheek. To have the face 
or assumncc. “He hadn’t the cheek to 
ask for more.” 

“On acoouiit of his linAing so much cheek 
Sicken* : Bleak Soui/e, 


Che^ {To), To he saucy. 
must dieek him well,” i.e, confront him 
with fearless impudence ; face him but. 

Cheek by JowL lu intimate con- 
fabulation ; tHe-d-Uie, ^ Cheek ia the 
Anglo-Saxon ceca, cecui^hdn, cheekdsone ; 
and jowl is the Anglo-Saxon cede (the 
jaw); Irish, ytW. 

“1*11 pro with thee, cheek hy 
gpeOTe : 'Midwmmer Ntght's JJrenm , iii . 2. 

Cheese. 

Tusser says that a cheese, to be pCT-- 
feet, should not be like (1) Gehazi, Le, 
dead white, like a leper; (2) not like 
Lot’s wife, all salt ; (3) not like Argus, 
full of eyes; (4) not like Tom Piper, 
“hoven and puffed,” like the cheeks of 
a piper ; (5) not like Crispin, leathery ; 
^) not like La-zarus, poor ; (7) not like 
Esau, hairy ; (8) not like Mary Magda- 
lene, full of whey or maudlin ; (9) not 
like the Gentiles, full of maggots or 
gentils; and (10) not like a bisho]), 
made of burnt milk. {Ft re Hundred 
Fotnts of Good Hufthandry.) 

** A cheese which has no resemblance 
to these ten defects is “ quite tlie cheese.” 

Bread and cheese. Food generally, but 
of a frugal nature. “Como and take 
your bread and cheese W’ith me this 
evening.” 

A green eheese. An unripe cheese. 

2%e moon made of green eheese. A 
slight resemblance, but not in the least 
likely. “You will persuade him to 
believe that the moon is made of green 
cheese.” {See ahorr.) 

’Yi’y an old rat that eat cheese. 

It must be a woudrously toothless man 
that is inaccessible to flatteiy ; he must 
be very old indeed who can abandon his 
favourite indulgence ; only a very cun- 
ning rat kuow^s that cheese is a mere 
bait. 


Cheese. Something choice (Anglo- 
Saxon, rco8-an, to choose ; German, 
kiesen; "French, rhoisir), Chaucer says, 
“ To cheese whether she wold him many 
or no.” 


“ Now ihoii mifflit cheene 
How thou enuetiBt [co\eteBtj to caliue, now thou 
Knuwist all iiii uiimes.” 

P. riovghman‘8 Viswn. 


It is not the cheese. Not the right 
thing ; not what 1 should choose. 

Jle is quite the cheese or mst the eheese 
—i.e, quite the thing.. By a double 
refinement we get the slang varieties, 
That's pnme Stilton, or douhle Glo\dcr — 
f.e. slap bong up. 


Cheeeeparer {A), A skinflint; a 
man of small savings ; economy carried 
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, to one wlio pares or shaves 

V oft "^W thiiilv the rina of his cheese 
inst^ of cutting it off. The tale is 
wen ]^6wn of the man who chose his 
wife ou^ ^ three sisters by the way they 
aft their dieese. One peued it— she (he 
Said) 'vfts neon : one cut it off extrava- 
gantly thick— she was wasteful; the 
third slic^ it off in a medium way, and 
there his choice fell.. 

Cbeeaepaxinff Economy. A useless 
economy. The French say, “ Ufie eeom~ 
mie ooutu de chandclk»J*' The allusion 
is to the well-known tale of a man who 
chose one of three sisters for wife by 
the way they pared their cheese. {See 
above,) 

Clieoae-Toaster(.f). A sword; also 
called a “ toasting-fork.” “ Come ! out 
with your toaster.” In Latin rem 
means a dart, a spit used in roasting, or 
a tc^ostiug fork. Thus we have 
fmnt mud'otie veruque Sabello ” (^7i//. vii. 
663), and in i. 210, etc., wo read 
that the men prepared tlieir supper, 
after slaying the beasts, pare infrmlm 
secant^ vembnaque ireiitentia In 

the former example vern is used for an 
instrument of war, and in the latter for 
a toasting-fork or spit. 

Clieesewring (Lyntou, Devon). A 
mass of eight stones, towering to tho 
height of thirty-two feet ; so called 
because it looks like a gigantic cheese- 
press. This is probably a natural work, 
the effect of some convulsion. The 
Kilmarth Bocks, and part of Hugh 
Lloyd’s Pulpit, present somewhat similar 
piles of stone. 

Chef d’OCavre. A masterpiece. 
(French.) (Pronounce eha denvr.) 

Chcm'lctry [kem'istry] is from tho 
Arabic kimia^ whence aUcimia (the 
occult art), from kamai (to conceal). 

Inorganic ehemUtrg is that branch of 
chemistry which is limited to metallic 
and uon-mctallic substances, which arc 
not oiganised bodies. 

Organic chetnUtry is devoted to or- 
ganised bodies and their elements. 

Chetnos or Chdmofth [IMmooK], 
War-god of the Moabites ; god ot lust. 

" Next, ChemoB, the aliscene dread of Moab’s 

sons, 

From Ar'oer to Xelx), and tlic wild 

Of suuthinost Aii'ariiii.” 

Milton : Paradise Lost, book i, 400-8. 

Cbaanap'iML The city of Chen^ 
nappa. So llladras is called by the 
mmvQB. 


Ghemi (French). Hoary, grey-headed. 
This wofd is much used mfaris to sig- 
nify yood, delicate, exquisite in flavmr, 
deheiotm, de bon godt. It was originally 
applied to wine which is improved by 
age. Thus we hear commonly m Pans 
the expression, ” Voild du v%u qm est 
him chenu ” (mellow with ago). Some- 
times arts (grey with age) is substituted, 
as, ** Nous en boii'ons tant de ce bon vm 
yns^'* (Xc Tresordes Chansons Nom dies, 
*p. 78). The word, however, is by no 
means limited to wine, but is applied to 
well-nigh eveiy thing worthy of c-)m- 
mcudation. We even hear Vnenu Ueluit, 
good morning ; and Chenu sorgue, good 
night. Beluit,” of course, means 
“sunshine,” and “sorgiie” is on old 
French word for ^ evening or brewn. 
“Chenument” —d nierveule. 

Cheqnerfl. A public -house sign. In 
England without doubt tho arms of 
Fitzwan’cn, the bead of which house, in 
the days of the Henry s, was invested 
with the power of licensing vintners and 
publicans, mny have helped to popu- 
larise this sign, which iudic^ated that tho 
house was duly licensed ; but the sign 
has been found on houses in exhumed 
Pompeii, and i»robably referred to some 
game, like our draughts, which might 
bo indulged in on the premises. Pos- 
sibly in some cases certain public-houses 
were at one time used for the payment 
of doles, etc., and a chequer- board was. 
provided for tho purpose. In such cases 
the sign indicated tho house where the 
parish authorities met for that and other 
pur][)ose6. 

Cberone'an [ch=k]. The Cheronean 
Sage. Plutarcm, who was bom at 
CliaironB'a, in Boeotia (46-120). 

“This rhrasc, U Clierimenn wifirc, is thine." 

Beattie : Minstrel. 

Cherry, The whole tree or noi a 
cherry on %t, “ Aut Cmar aut ««//««.” 

All in all or none at all. 

“This Hogiiitaller scorns to be one of those 
l>mgiimtiral kimvoe wh«» must li}i\e Iho srholu 
tree, or they’ll not ha\ e a cherry on it," 

To make two bites of a cherry. To 
divide something too small to be worth 
dividing. 

Cherry Faira. Now called tea- 
gardens. Nothing to do with cherries; 
rt is cheery fairs— t.c. gay or recreation 
fairs. A “ cheering ” is a merry- 
making. Halliwell tells us that “ Cheri^ 
(or rather cAejy) fairs are still held in 
Worcestershire. ” Gower says of this 
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World, ** Alle is but a charye-fayre,’* a 
phrael fiequently met with. 

Hfe, my ion, 1» but a chery-fliyre.”— 3f& 
Scdl. %!l KiuotflU Dy Halliwell). 


dieny Trees and tbe Cuckoo. 

The cherry tree is strangely mixed up 
with the cuokoo in many cuckoo stories, 
because of the tradition that the cuckoo 
must eat three good meals of cherries 
before he is allowed to cease singing. 

“ Cuckoo^ cuckoo, chcrn’-trefi, 

(■iooO hird, i>rji.lipc, tell to irip 
How nmui joarK I mn t<» we.” 

The- answer is made by the cuckoo 
repeating its cry the prophetic uurnher 
of times. 


Cher'Ublms. The 11th Hussars are 
lio called, by ii bud ])Uii, bccuuso their 
trousers are of a elu'rrtj colour. 

Chory and Fair-Star.' Cliery was 
tlie sou of a king’s brotlier and Bru- 
uotia ; Fair-star whs the daughter of 
tbe king and Bloud'ina, tbe two fathers 
being brothers, and the two mothers 
sisters. They were cast on the sea 
adiift, but were found and brouglit up 
by a comair and his wife. Ultimately 
they are told of their biith by a green 
birtl, and marry each other. This tale 
is imitated from The JSuin'n H'ho Envied 
their Younffcr iSiitterf in Arabian 

N.B.— The name is from the French 
vher (dear), and is about ci^uul to 
“dcjiry” or “dear one.” It is quite 
wrong to spell it with a double r, 
{ComtcsHC (TAiilnoy : Fairy Tales.) 

CbeoUre is the Latiu castra' -shire, 
called by the liomans Dern'tm enstra 
(the camp town of lieva, or Dee- 
inoulh). 


ChOBB. CHlled by Ihe Hindus cheiur- | 
ftaga (the four angas) t.e. the four 
members of the army — viz. elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers ; called | 
by the ancient Persians ehetrany. The | 
Arabs, who have neither e uor y, called j 
it shetranjy which modern Persians cor- 
rupt e*d into saeehi, whence the Italian 
seacchi, German ^rhaeh, French eehee^ 
our chess, {fitc page 242, Ghkckmate.) | 

Obesterfifld. lauded by Thom«>on iu < 
his Tf'inter is the fourth eai‘1, author of ! 
Chesie}^eld\^ Letters to J/is San (1094- ! 
1773). 1 

Chesierjteld JTouse (London) was built 
by Isaac Ware for Philip, fourth earl of 
daesteriield. (See above.) 

Chestnut. A stale Joke. In The 
Broken Sword, an old ‘melodrama by 
William Billon, Captain Xavier is forever 
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telling the same jokes with variatloiii. 
He was telling about one of his e^l(4^, 
ccmnected wiSi a cork-tree, when Pablo 
corrects him, “ A chestnut-tree you 
mean, captain.” **Bah! (repUed tlie 
captain) I say a cork-tree.” “A diest- 
nut-tree,” msists Pablo. “ I n^at 
know better than you (said the capibain) ; 
it was a cork-tree, I say.” “ A chest- 
nut (persisted Pablo). I have heard 
yon tell the joke twenty-seven times, 
and I am sure it was a chestnut.” 

“Is not this wn illiial ration of the einlniine 
A-italUy of tliP ‘cliestuul. LjokeJ."— AV ps and 
Qnjcrles. 

Chestnut Sunday. Rogation Sun- 
day, or the Sunday Ijeforc Ascension 
Bay. 

Cheval (French, h eheral). Troops 
are arranged a cheval when tliey com- 
mand two roads, ns Wellington’s army 
at Waterloo, which, being at the apex 
of two roads, commanded that between 
Charleroi and Brussels, as w'ell as that 
to Mona. 

“The Western roneru vlll ussiiroillv ne\er 
liennit linssm to iiiaee horaelf hc^hiu dt vlieml 
l•etweell the uitoiiiau enume and rersia."— TAa 
Times. 


Cheval do BatalUe (His). His 
strong argument. (See Xoies and Quertes, 
May 22nd, 188G, p. 410.) 

Chevalier d’Industrie. A man 

who lives by liis wits and calls himself a 
gentleman. 

“Denlclimir tie faiivetles. clie\HJii>r do I'orrtre 
do I’lndustrio, ijui \a I’hercher iiueli|ue hou nid. 
qtioliiiie feninie qiii lui fiiHse sa fortune."--Oou. 
yam, im I' Homme Prodigiettx (1713). 

Chevalier du Broulllard (le). I1ie 
French Jack Sheiiiiaid. A drama. 

Chevauz de Frise (French). Horses 
of Friesland. A l)cani tilled with spikes 
to keep off horses ; so called from its use 
in the siege of Groningen, Friesland, in 
1594. A somewhat similar engine had 
been used before, but was not called by 
the same name. In German it is “a 
Spanish horseman” {etn Spaniseher 
Meiter). 


Cheverll. He has a ehevenl eoff- 
science. One that will easily sti*€toh:Hko 
cheveril or kid leather. 


‘ Oh Loie'8 a wii of clievenl. that ntrctchca 
fi'Mii nil inch narrow lo an eil broad : “—A'Aa/t'e- 
nin uie: Jtomto and Juliet, ii. 4. 


“ Tinir soft che\ eril coDscience would recei\ e. 
If >on might ploa^c to au-etch it," 

Shakespeare: Heatp VllL, ii. 3. 


Chevy Chase. There hod longbeon 
a rivalry between the families of^Peroy 
and Bouglas, which showed itself by 
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XQcanant raids into each other’s terri- 
tory. Pesrey of Northumberland one 
day TOwed he would hunt for three days 
in the Sottish border, without conde- 
scending to ask leave of £jiit 1 Douglas. 
The. Scotch warden said in his anger, 
** Tell this vaunter he shall hud one day 
more than suiHcient . ’ * The ballad called 
Chevy Chase mixes up this hunt with the 
^tUe of Otterbum, which, Dr. Percy 
jurtly observes, was “ a very different 
event.” (Chaucer, chevaehie^ a military 
expedition on horseback.) 

To louder sti'aiuB lie raised Ins voice, to tell 

What woful wars m ‘ Chevy Chase ' liefell, 

Whea Percy drove the deer with hound and 
bom, 

Avars to he wept l>y children yet niiluini.” 

<?«// ; f‘antor<tl IV, 

.ChlalirereB’eo ^Italian). Poc^try 
formed on the GreeJe: model ; so called 
from Gabriel Chiabre'm, siiruaiued the 
“Pindar of Italy” (1552-1637). 

Cblar-oaeuro [pronounce ke-ai'-ros- 
a style of painting now called 
“ blac^ and white.” 

'Vhiar-oscuro .... is the art of represcntiiiK 
liirht ill shadow and sliHditw in liiflit, ho tliai. ilie 
liarts represented in shadow siiali still lia\e the 
clenniesB and warmth of those in litflii, ; ami 
ihoae In Ugiit,‘thc depth and softness of tliose iii 
Bhadow.”— (7lia?A6cr8 ; Encyclopedia, lii. p. in. 

Clilb'la'bos. The musician ; the liar- 
mony of nature personified. He teaches 
the birds to sing and the brooks to war- 
ble 08 they flow. * ‘ All the many sounds 
of nature borrow sweetness from his 
singing,” 

“AVry dear to Hiawatlia 
Was the gentle Chihiahos. 

For hiH gentleness he loved him, 

And the magic of his singing ” 

Loim/elluiv : Jlunrntha, \i. 

Chibouque Asmoking^iipe with 
a long tube, used in the East (Turkish). 

Ch|o« Pashioiiable ; eounur if font ; 
the mode. This is an archaic P^rench 
word in vogue in the sevontoenth cen- 
tury. It reallv is the Spanish chico^ 
little, also a little boy, and chica^ a littlcs 
girl or darling. Similarly, nee in Scotch 
18 a loving term of admiration riid pride. 
(Ohio is an abbreviation of the German 
geschickt^ apt, clever.) 

" .I'liBe de mots de I'arc, Jo mot cn n:argo hie ; 

J'espereaveu le teiiis que i’eiitendi'ai le chio.” 

Lea datyrea de Da Lm-ena, \ii. p. ti7. 

Avoir le chic. To have the knock of 
doing the thing smartly. 

Chieard ana (?/*««»&*»•<?= elegant, de 
grgndMffle^ ore veiy common expressions 
with artists. 

Chlflbtvuebe (3 syl.). French for 
the “ Bony cow,” a monster that livid 
only on g(^ women— all skin and bone, 


because its food was bo extremely scarce. 
The old English romancers invented 
another monster, which they called 
Bicom, as fat as the other was loan; 
but, luckily, he had for food “ good aua 
enduring husbands,” of wluch there is 
no lack. {See Bicobn.) 

O iinhle wy\ cs, ful of lieigh pmdon'ce, 

Let noun liuinilitie your tongds na.\le: 

Xe lAt no clerk have cause or uiJigen'ce 
Til write (if .\ iiu a story of such iriorvayle 

As of l4nseiil'‘s, pacumt and kynde, 

Lest Cliirlii-Mii'lieMiu swnlwe in hir entrails " 
Chauror ■ L’Envoye de Chaucer, v. UUM. 

The Pi'ench chiche^fycc means thin- 
face.” Lydgate wrote a poem entitled 
Ihjcorne and ( 'hichn'aehe, 

Cbiok-o-blddy (//). A child’s uatne 
for a young t^hicketi, and a mother's 
Avord of endearment her young child. 
“Biddy” is merely the call of a child*, 
bid-bid-hid-bid to a chicken. 

“Do you, Hweot Roll s' Do you truly, rliicka* 

liidd^ Jtu'kvna: Jtombey and Sont 

Cblokott (pi ural ch ickens) . It is quite 
a mistake to suppose “chickens” to be 
a double plunu. The Anglo-Saxon 
is c/crnj plural cice/Mf. Wo liavo a few 
plural fonriH in -cii, us ux-en, brock -eu, 
children, brethren, hosen, and eyeu ; 
but of these children and brethren are 
not the most ancient forms. “Chick” 
is a mere contraction of chicken. 

The old plural forms of “child" are rhild-r-r, 
dialectic child-cr; rhildron is a later form. The 
old pliiml fonnsof “brother" nrtbrothra,lrrothre, 
1*rethre: later forms are brethren and brothrea tnow 
brothara). 

Children and chicken mast always he 
picking Are always hungry and ready 
to eat food. 

To count ymr chickens ere they are 
hatched (Hudibras). To anticipate pro- 
fits before they come. One of ^sop’s 
fables desc.ribes a market woman sa 3 riD'" 
she Avould get so much for her eggs, wita 
the money she would buy a goose ; tlie 
goo.se in lime Avouhl biing her bo much, 
with which she would buy a cow, and so 
on; but in her cxcitomeiit she kicked 
over her basket, and all lier eggs were 
broken. The Latins said, “Don’t sing 
your song of triumph before you have 
won the victory” {aniet'icto'rianicanUre 
tHumphitm). “ Don’t crow till you are 
out or the wood ” has a similar meaning. 

page 30, col. 2, Alnaschar^s 
Dream.) 

Curses like chickens cotne home to i*oost, 
{See under Curses.^ 

Mother Carey's chickens. {See Mother 
Carey.) 

Slw's no chicken. Not young. The 
young child as well os the young fowl u 
called a cliickeu or chick. 
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CttUOmi of 8t. NUholao' (The) . So 
the Piedmontese call the ladybird, or 
little red beetle with spots of black, 
called by the Bussians God’s little 
cow,’^ and by the Germans, “God’s 
little horse ” sent as a messenger of lore. 

Chioken-hoarted. Cowardly. Young 
fowls are remarkably timid, and run to 
the wing of the hen upon the slightest 
cause of alarm. 

Chlen. Etitre chivn et hnp. Dusk, 
between daylight and lamp-light ; owl- 
light. 

“Tlir lM*8t time to talk of (lilDciilt tilings is 
vtitre t'hxen et loup, ns tlie WuernHoy folk Bay."— 
Jfi'N. HdwardnH; A (Jtrtou (itrf, cli»ii. xl\ i. 

Chlen de Jean de Nlvelle (Zc), 
which never came when it was called. 
Joan de Nivelle was the eldest son of 
Jean II. de Montmorency, bom about 
1423. He espoused the cause of the 
Duke of Burgundy against the orders 
of Louis XI. and the wisli of his father, 
who disinherited him. Bouillct says: 
Jean de Nivelle £tait devenu en France 
a cause du ref us qu’il fit de repondre a 
I’appel de sou roi un objet de hainc et 
de mdpns; et le peuple lui donna le 
sumom iujurieux de chteitf do la le pro- 
vorbe. 

“ C’est lo olilon do Jenn de Nivelle 
qui B'en fuib toujours (luaiid un rappello. 

The Italians call this Arlotto’s dog. 

Child, at one time, meant a female 
infant, and was the correlative of boy. 

“Alercy on A liariie, a ^e^y pretty liarne. 
A lioy or :i oliild, 1 wonder ? 

Winttr'n 7'<i/r, m. 3, 

Child of God (A), in the Anglican 
and Catholic Church, incaus one wlio 
has betui baptised ; others consider the 
phrase to mean one converted by special 
grace and adopted into the holy family 
of God’s Church. 

" In iny iMiptiBtii, wherein 1 wnB made ii iiiomher 
of (UiriBt, the i'liild of <tod, iiml an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of He:i\ en."— Church CatechiHiii. 

Child of the Cord. So the de- 
fendant was called by the judges of the 
vehmgericht in Westphalia, because 
everyone condemned by the tribunal 
was hanged to the branch of a tree. 

Chllde, 08 Childe Harold., Childe of 
EUcchilde Waters, Childe Roland, Childe 
Tristiwn, Childe Arthur, etc. In all 
these cases the word “Childe” is a 
title of honour, like tlie infante and 
infanta of Spain. In the times of 
chivalry, the noble youths who were 
candidates for knighthood were, during 
their time of probation, called tn/bn#, 
vaUU, damoyaets, and baeheliers, Childe 


or infant was the term given only to the 
most noble. (In Anglo-Saxon, the same 
word [cnihi] means both a child and a 
knight.) 

Childe BaroUL A man sated of the 
world, who rooms from place to place to 
flee from himself. The “ childe ” is, in 
fact, Lord Byron himself, who was only 
tweuty-ono when he began, and twenty- 
eight when he finished tlie poem. In 
canto i. (1809), he visited Poiiiugal and 
Spain ; in canto ii. (1810), Turkey in 
Europe ; in canto iii. (1816), Belgium 
and Switzerland ; and in canto iv. (1817), 
Venice, Borne, and Florence. 

Children. The children in the wood. 
The master of Wayland Hall, Xorfolk, 
on his deathbed left a little son, 
three years old, and a still younger 
daughter, named Jane, to the care of 
his wife’s brother. 'Die boy was to 
have £300 a year when ho came of 
age, and the girl £500 as a wedding 
portion; but, if the children died pre- 
viously, the uncle was to inherit. After 
twelve mouths had elapsed, the uncle 
hired two ruifiaus to murder the two 
babes. As they went along one of the 
rufiiaus relented, and killed, his fellow ; 
thou, putting down the children in 
a wood, left them. The poor babes 

g athered blackberries to allay their 
unger, but died during the night, and 
“Robin Redbreast” covered them over 
ivith strawberry leaves. All things went 
ill with the cruel uncle ; his sons died, 
Ids barns were fired, his cattle died, 
and he himself perished in gaol. After 
the lajjsc of seven years, the ruitian was 
taken lip for highway lobbery, and con- 
fessed the whole affair. (Percy : i?tf- 
liqitee, iii. ii. 18.) 

“ Then gad he Hiing ' The Children in the Wood.' 
(.All! larliaruuH uncle, Btuiued with lufsiit 
Idood !) 

How IdiK'kherrieH they plucked in deserts wild, 
Anil rearlesgaL the irlilterlng falchion Hinileil ; 
Their little curpHc the rohln-redhreast found, 
And strewed with pions bill the leai ea aroniid." 

(kte: Ptutoral W. 

Children, Three hundred and sixty- 
five at a birth. It is said that the 
Countesa of Heiineberg accused a beggar 
of adultery because she carried twins, 
whereupon the beggar prayed that the 
countess might carry as many children 
os there are ^ys in the year. Accord- 
ing to the legend, this happened on 
Good Friday, 1276. All the males were 
named John, and all the females Eliza- 
beth. The countess was forty- two at 
the time. 

Children as plural of “child.” (St$ 
mdei' Chzoksn, page 245, col. 2.) 
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mtiift 'noa- People of Chili. 

A native of Chili, pertain- 
ing to Ohili, etc. 

CaiiliastB \hiVi€t8t8\, Another word 
for MiUen*anam ; those who believe 
that Christ will return to this earth and 
reign a thousand years in the midst of His 
saints. (Greek, cftilias, a thousand.) 

Cbllliiigliaiii Cattle. A breed of 
cattle {fm tam'us) in the park of the Earl 
of Tankerville, sup^sed to be the last 
remnant of the wild oxen of Britain. 

Chllloii^ Friamer of Chilloit, Fran- 
cois de Bonnivard, of Lunes. Lord 
Byron makes him one of six brothers, 
ail of whom suffered as martm. The 
father and two sons died on the battle- 
field ; one was burnt at the stake ; three 
were incai'cerated in the dungeon of 
Chillon, near the lake of Gene'va — of 
these, two died, and Francois was set 
at liberty by “the Bcaniais.” Byron 
says that Bonnivard has left traces of 
his footsteps in the pavement of the 
dungeon. He was put in prison for 
“republican principles” by the Duke- 
Bishop of Savoy. (141)6-1570.) 

Chtlnitnar" and Balbeo. Two cities 
built by the Genii, acting ui.der the 
orders of Jan ben Jan, who governed 
the world long before the time of Adam. 
Ohilmiiiar, or the “Forty Pillars,” is 
Persop'olis. These two cities were built 
as lurking places fur the Genii to hide in. 

Chlltern HundredB {The). There 
nre three, viz. Stoke, Dcsborougli, and 
Bonciihaiii (orBuniham). At one time 
the Chiltem Hills, between Bedford and 
Hertford, etc., were mvered with beech 
trees wliich fonned shelter for robbers ; 
BO a stew^ard was appointed by the 
Cx’own to j)ut down these marauders 
and protect the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood from depredations. The 
necessity of sudi watch and ward has 
long since ceased, but the office remains; 
and, since 1750, when a Member of Par- 
liament wishes to vacate his seat, one 
W'ay of doing so is by applying for the 
stewardship of the tliree Chiltem Hun- 
dreds. The application being granted, 
the Member is advanced to an ofice vndtr 
the Crotvn^ and his seat in the House 
is ex ojficio vacated. Immediately the 
Member has effected his object, he 
resigns his office again. The gift is in 
the hands of the Go^aticcllor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was refused to a Member 
for Beading in 1842. 

V The Stewardships used for a similar 
purpose were Old Sarum (in Sussex), 


East Hendred (in Berk^, the Manor of 
Poyninjs (in Sussex), Hempholwic (in 
Yorkshire), all of which have dropp^ 
out of use. The Stewardship of the 
Manor of Xorthstead (in Yorks) survives 
(1894), but the Escheatorships of Munster 
aud ulster were abolished m 1838. 


The Lendon Gazette of August 4,lSU3,annouDceil 
that the “Chancellor of the Exchciiucr has aiv- 
puiDted Wilhani Henry Grenfell to be steward 
and liailiir of the Cbiltern Hundreds lu the room 
of John Morrogh, resigned.’’ 


ChimsDra [hitfie'ra']. An illusory 
fancy, a wild, incongruous sclieme, a 
castle in the air. Homer describes the 
chimaara as a monster with a goat’s 
body, a lion’s head, aud a dragon’s tail. 
It was bom in Lycia, and was slain by 
Bellerophou. (Greek, chmairay a she- 
goat.) 


Cblmo In wltb (To). To be in har- 
mony with, to accord with, to fall in 
with. The allusion is to chiming bells. 

“This (‘himed in with Mr. Doinbey’s own hope 
and hellef.’’-— Z>tcA«tts.‘ Donibeu and Hon. 


Chimney Money or Hmtth 
money. A Crown duty for every fire- 
place iu a house (14 Car. ii. c. 2). Be- 
pealed by 1 Will. & Mary, i. c. 2. 

Chimneypot Hat (^A). The ordin- 
ary cylindrical hlack-silk hat, genenilly 
worn as more dressy than the soft felt 
hats or stiff billycocks. Called by the 
French chemime. 


Chlneee Gordon. General Gordon 
(afterwards killed at Khartoum), who 
succeeded in putting down the Toeping 
rebellion, which broke out in 1851 and 
lasted fifteen years. The rebels had 
ravaged sixteen of the eighteen pro- 
vinces, and had destroyed six hundred 
cities. In 1861 Ward raised an army 
called the “Ever Victorious,” which 
was placed under General Goraon, and 
in 1864 the rebellion was stamped out. 

Chingaohgook. The' Indian chief 
in Fenimore CooTjer’s Fast of the 
Mohicans, Fathfinaer, Deei'slaycr, and 
Pioneer'. Called in French Le Gros 
SerpettL 

Chink or Jink. Money; so called 
because it chinks or jingles in the purse. 
Thus, if a person is asked if he lira 
money, he rattles that which he has in 
his purse or pocket. 

« Have chinks in thy purse." Timer. 


Cblntx means spotted. The cotton 
oods originally manufactured in the 
last. (Persian, chinz, imotted, stained 
Eindu, chint, plur. ehints ; Sanscrit, 
hitra, variegated.) 
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CUm The mm of Chios. 

Homer, who bred at Chios, near the 
^ge'an Sea. Seven cities claim to be 
his place of hiith— 

Smyrna, Rbodos, ColOphon, Salatnii*, Chiofl, 
Argos. Atb^nw/'-rirro. 

. Chip or OllIpB. 

' A earpenter is known l)y his chips. A 
man is known to be a carpenter by the 
chips i|a his workshop, so the profession 
or taste of other men may be known by 
their manners or mode of speech. There 
is a broadcloth slang as well as a cordu- 
ro^r slai ^ ; a militaiy, naval, school, and 
university slang. 

Sifch carpenters^ such chips. As the 
workman, so his work will be. 

Brother Ch\p. Properly a brotlier 
carpenter, but in its extended meaning 
apjuied to anyone of the same vocation 
08 ourselves. {Es nostra fasciae ; Petro- 
niuB.) 

*.* The Bhip's oariH'iiteT is, Ht aea, cuiunioiily 
addreBBed as “ chiiiB.’ 

Saratoga chips. Potatoes sliced thin 
while raw, and fried crisp. Sometimes 
called chipped potatoes. 

Chip of the Old Block {A). A son 
or child of the same stuff as his fatlier. 
The chip is the same wood as the block. 
Burke applied the words to W. Pitt. 

Chl'ron [Ki^ronl. The centaur who 
taught Achilles music, medicine, and 
hunting, Jupiter placed him in heaveu 
among the stars, where he is called 
Sagitta'rius {the Archer). 

ChiWon, according to Dante, has watch 
over the lake of boiling blood, in the 
seventh circle of hell. 

Chirping Cnp or Glass. A inenj- 
making gloss or cup of li<iuor. Wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, or 
makes him sing for joy. ' 

“ A cliirpinp rup is niy iiiaiiii Hong, 

And my vesper tioll ib ni> bowl ; Din,'? donf; ’ " 

-■4 Friar of Oritrrn (irrth 

ChlSOL I chisfUcfl him moans, I 
cheated him, or cut liim out of some- 
tiling. 

Chltty-lliosd* Baby-faced, lean. A 
chit is a child or sprout. Both chit and 
ehiityfaced are terms of contempt. 
(Anglo-Saxon, Hthy a tw'ig, etc.) 

Chivalry. 

The paladins of Charlemagne were all 
Boattered by the battle of Bonccsvallos. 

' Hie diampions of Did'erick were all 
assasrinated attiie instigation of Chriem- 
hirda, the bride of Ezzel, King of the 
Huns. 

The Knights of the Bound Table were 


all extirpated by the fatal hattie of 
Camlan. 

Vhh'olnf. The six folloT^g clauses 
may be considered almost as axioms of 
the Arthu'rian romances ; — 

(1) There was no braver or more noble 
king than Arthur. 

(2) No fairer or more faithless wife 
than Guin'iver. 

(3) No truer pair of lovers than Tristan 
and Iseult (or l^tram and Ysolde). 

(4) No knight more faithful than Sir 
Kaye. 

(o) None so brave and amorous as Sir 
Laun'celot. 

(6) None so virtuous as Sir GaPahad. 

7'he flower of Chivalry. Wilhani 
Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale. (Four- 
teenth centmy.) 

Chlv'y. A chase in the school game 
of “ Prisoners’ Bose ’’ or “ Prison Bars.” 
Probably a gipsy word. One boy sets a 
chivy, by leaving his bar, when one 
of the opposite side chases him, and if 
he succeeds in touching him before he 
reaches “home,” the boy touclied be- 
comes a prisoner. 

Chivy or Chivvy. Slang for the face. 
Much slang is due to rh 3 rme, and when 
the rhyme is a compound word the 
rhyming part is sometimes dropped and 
the other part remains. Thus Chivy 
[Chevy] -chase rhymes with “face,” by 
dropping “chase” ehiry remains, and 
becomes the accepted slang word. Simi- 
larly, daisies = boots, thus: daisy-roots 
will rhyme witli “ boots,” and by drop- 
ping “roots,” the rhyme, daisy remains. 
By the same process sky is the slang for 
pocket, the compound word ‘which gave 
birth to it being ‘ ‘ sky-rocket.” “ Christ- 
mas ” the slang for a railway guard, as 
“ Ask the Christmas,” is, of course, from 
the rhyme “ Cliristmas-rard ” ; and 
“raspberry” the slang for heart, is 
from the rhyme ” raspberry-tart.” 

" Tli#*!! rsiHU* a kDock at. tlie U<»ry More [tloor], 

WhirU iMsule my laspheny lieat." 

Other examples given under their 
proper heads. 

Cblo’e {Kh^ev). The shepherdess be- 
loved by Daplinis in the pastoral romance 
of Longiis, entitled Baphnis and Chhe. 
St. PieiTe’s tale of Paul and Virginia is 
founded on the exquisite romance of 
Longua 

V Prior calls Mrs. Centlivre “ Cloe,” 

Cbloe, in Pope’s Moral Essms (epist. 
ii.), Lady Suffolk, mistress of Geor^ ii. 
“Content to dwell in decoides for 
ever.” 
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COMBUmw [Jre'fwg]* The lover of 
€allii/rhoe, in Cha'nton’s Greek ro- 
mance, called the Zoves of Charem and 
Callir'rhoe, (Eighth century.) 

GbMoo 8i4rlt (A) or Choice Spirit 
of the Age,’’ a gallant of the day, being 
one who delimits to exaggerate the 
whims of fashion. 

Hoham's Choice, (See Hobson.) 

Choke* May this piece of bread choke 
me, if what I say ts not true. In ancient 
times a person accused of robbery had a 
iece of barley bread, on which the mass 
ad been said, given him to swallow. He 
put it in his mouth uttering the words 
given above, and if he could swallow it 
without being choked, he was pro- 
nounced innocent. Tradition ascribes 
the death of the Earl Godwin to choking 
with a piece of bread, after this solemn 
appeal. (See Cobsned.) 

Choke-pear. An argument to which 
there is no answer. Itobbcrs in Hol- 
land at one time mode use of a piece of 
iron in the shape of a pear, whi(?h they 
forced into the mouth of their victim. 
On turning a key, a number of sjirings 
thrust forth points of iron in all direc- 
tions, BO tluit the instrument of torture 
could never be taken out exc ‘pt by 
means of the key. 

Choker (A), A neckcloth. A white 
choker is a white neckclotli or neck- 
tie, worn in full dress, and generally 
by waiters and clergymen. Of course, 
the verb to choke has supplied the word. 

Chop and Chops. 

Chop and change (To), To barter by 
the rule of thumb. Boys “chop” one 
article for another (Anglo-Saxon, eip-an, 
or eedp^ian, to soli or barter). 

A mutton chop is from tho French 
cOHp-er, to cut on. A piece chopjiod oft’. 

The wind chops about. Shifts from 
point to point suddenly. This is ap~an, 
to baiter or cliauge hands. (See above To 
Chop and Change.) 

“ How the House of Lords and Hoimo of Coiii- 
moDS chopiied round,"— Thaehrrae : TU» Four 
tieuraes (George ].). 

Chop-fhlleii. Crest-fallen; down in 
the mouth. (See next column, Chops.) 

Chop-Honae (A), An eating-house 
where chops and steaks are served. 

“ John Bull . . . would sot up n ohop-bouse at 
the very gates of iwiradise."— II Irving: 

vol. 1 . chap. vf. 11. SI. 

7 A Chinese custom-house is called a 
Chc^-house (Hindu, chap, a stamp). 

Chop Logio (To), To bandy words; 
to altercate. Lord Bacon says, “Let 


not the council chop witli the judge.” 
(See Chop and Change.) 

“ H<»w now, lujw now, whop logic ! What is this V 

* Proud/ and lliauk >uu,’ and ‘1 thank you 
not,' ' 

And yet ‘ not nrr>nd.’ ” 

Hhakespeare : Romeo and Juliet, ill. 

Chops. The face, is allied to the 
Latin caput, the heftd ; Greek wyaA-w, 
Anglo-Saxon veafcl, the snout; in tho 
plural, the cheeks. Wc talk of a “ pig’s 
chap.’^ 

7 The Latin cap~nt gives us the word 
chap, a fellow or man ; and its allionco 
with chop gives us tlie term “ chapped ” 
hands, etc. Ever\'one knows the answer 
given to the girl who complained of 
chap^d Hps : “ My dear, you should 
not let the chaps come near your lips.” 

Doien in the chops— down in tho 
mouth ; lu a melancholy state ; with the 
mouth drawn down. (Anglo-Saxon, 
cealf, the snout or jaw ; Icelandic,' 
kiaptr,) 

Chops of the ChanneL The short 
broken motion of the waves, experienced 
ill crossing the English Channel: also 
the place where such motion occurs. 

Chop'ine (2 syl.), or Chopin, A high- 
heolcd shoe. The Venetian ladies used 
to wear “ liigh-hocled shoos like stilts.” 
Hamlet says of the actress, “ Your lady- 
ship is nearer to heaven, than when I 
saw you last, by the altitude of a 
chopine ” (act ii. s. 2). (Spanish, vhapin, 
a high cork shoe.) 

Chorou'tn [Koru’teeX A sect of 
heretics, who, among other en’oi-s, per- 
sisted in keeping the Sunday a fast. 

Chorlamhlo Metre. Horace gives 
ns a OTeat variety, but tlie main featui*e 
in all is tho prevalence of the choriain- 
bua ( — — ). Specimen translations 

of two of these metres aiHi subjoined : 

(1) Horace, 1 Odes, viii. 



Lydia, wliy on Stanley, 

By the great gods, loll me, I pray, riiiiioiis lovo 
yon centre? 

Once he was strong and manly, 

Never hihti now, pntieut of toil, Mara' sumo 

to c Iter, F. V. Ji. 

(2) The other specimen is 1 Odes, xii. 


I j ww— |W — 

When j on. with an approving Bmiie, 

Praise those delicate arms, L> dy, of Teleplius, 

Ah me • liow you stir up my bile ! 
Heart-sick, that for a hoy you siiould forsake me 
thus. Ji. C. B. 

Chonaju (2 syl.). French insurj^ta 
of the Baalist party during the devo- 
lution. Jeon Cottereau was their leadet^ 
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aickoamed chouan (owl), becauBo he 
WAS accustoi^ed to warn his companions 
of danger by imitating the screech of 
im owj. Cotteroau was followed by 
George Cadoodal. 

V ft is an error to suppose Chouan to 
be a proper name. 


Chonglui Protected. {See page 137, 
cob 1, Bibdb, etc.) 

Clumee (1 syl.). To cheat out of 
something. Gifford says the interpreter 
of the Turkish embassy in England is 
called and in 1G09 this chiaus 

contrived to defraud liis government of 
£4,000, an enormous sum at tliat period. 
From tho notoriety of the swindle the 
word chiaus or to chouse was adopted. 

" He is no rliiauH." 

Itm Jumon ; Alchemist, i. 1 (IftKO. 

Chriem-lill'da or Chriem-bild. A 

woman of unrivalled beauty, sister of 
Gunther, and beloved by Siegfried, the 
two chief heroes of the Nibelungeiilied. 
Siegfried mves her a talisman taken 
from Gunmer’s lady-love, and G unther, 
in a tit of jealousy, induces Hagen to 
muiHlor liis brother-in-law. Chriemhild 
in revenge marries Ezzel, King of the 
Huns ; invites the Nibeluiigs to the 
wedding feast ; and there tliey are all 
put to the sword, except Hagen and 
Gunther, wlio are hiken prisoiiei’s, and 
put to death by the bride. (See Kkiem- 

HILD.) 

Cbrlaa-oross Row (roir to rhyme 
with tow'j. 'Hifs alphabi't in a horn- 
book, which liad a cross at the begiimiug 
and end. 

** Pliilosiiiiliv in nil I lie vo, 

And *»ei<*ii<’e qiiim the frisliion; 

Oiir Ki'HiulniiiH lennit the ('iinns-rroHS lliiw, 

L— d, liiiw iheir datitfUteiH dn**!! 

Aiwn. lit the Kiiglel. 


CSlirlsom or Ghrlsm signiiies pro- 
perly “the w’bite cloth set by the 
minister at baptism on the liead of tho 
newly anointed with chrism” ~i.e, a com- 
position of oil and balm. In the Form 
of Private Baptism is this direction; 
“ Tlien the minister shall put the white 
vesture, conmioiily called the chrisoine, 
upon tho child.” The child thus bap- 
tised is called a chrisom or chrisom 
child. If it dies within the month, it is 
shrouded in the vesture ; and hence, in 
the bills of mortality, even to the year 
172G, infimts that died within the month 
were termed chrisoma (The eloth is so 
called because it was anointed. Greek, 
chnsina^ verb chrio, to anoint.) 


“A' WHile a finer end and went iiway an it liad 
been any cbrieoin chilii."—Shake»peare:J£eHrp V., 


CbrUitabel [Kris*tahel] . The heroine 
of Coleridge*s nragmeutary poem of that 
name. 

Cbxistabelle [Ki’isUaM], Daughter 
of a “ honnie king ” in Ireland. She 
fell iu love with Sir Cauline (^.r.). 

Clirbiteiidom [Ju'is'’f7i^dum^ gener- 
ally means all Christian countries; hut 
Shakespeare uses it for baptism^ ^ oi* 
“ Christian citizenship.” Thus, in Ktuff 
Juhu, the 3'oung prince saj's:-- 

“ Ily iiiy I'lirifiioiicldii) ! 

H«» I \V4*n‘ out of prison and kept slicop, 

I Htioiild Ilf iiiftry iiri tlif day ja Ioiik.” 

Aft l\. hf, I. 

Christian [ch = k]. I'he hero of 
John Bunyau's allegoiy called The Til- 
grimes Progress, He flees from the 
“ City of Destruction,” and journeys to 
the “ Celestial City.” He starts with a 
heavy burden on liis back, but it falls off 
when he stands at the foot of the cross. 

Christian^ A follower of Christ. So 
called first at Antioch (Acts xi. 26). 

Most Ch rist i an Doctor. J ohn Chai‘lier 
de Gerson (1363-1429). 

Most Christian King. The style of 
the King of France. (1469.) 

Pepin le Bref was so styled by Pope 
Stephen III. (714-768). 

Charles lo Chauve was so styled by 
the council of Savonnieres (823, 840-877). 

Louis XI. was so styled by Pope Paul 
II. (1423, 1461-1483). 

Siuce which time (1469) it was univer- 
sally adopted in the French monarchy. 

“ And ilioii, 0 (Jaul. witli Kaiid,\ Lrophioa plumed, 
' ;klohl riiriHiiiiii knur.’ Alas* ' m vain aaBiitiicd, 
(’airiiMfus: Lmiacl, Imok \ii. 

Founder of Christian Etoquenee. Louis 
Borilalouc, tlic French preaClier (1632- 
1704). 

Christian Traditions, connected 
with natural objects. 

1. JiirdSf Jieastsy and Fishes. 

Tho Ass : Cross on the back. {See 
Ass.) 

Bunting. {See Yellow-hammer.) 

V The Crossbill has nothing to 
do with the Christian cross ; 
the bird is so called, because its 
mandibles cross each other. 

Hmldoek : The finger-marks on 
tho Haddock and John Dory. 
{See Hapdock* etc.) 

lehthnSj a fish. (iSVv ICHTHUS.) 

Ti ke's Head (y . . 

Digeons or Doves: The Russians 
are averse to pigeons as a food, 
because the iLolj Ghost assumed 
the form of a dove at the 
baptism of Jesus. (Spen^ting 
Magazine^ J anuary, 182o, p. SKlf.; 
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RdUn Redbreast: The red breast. 
{See Robin.) 

Stork : The cry of the Stork. {See 
Store.) 

Swallow : Tlie cry of the Swallow. 
{See SwAixow.) 

Swtne : The holes in the forefeet 
of Swine. (See Fios.) 

2. The Vegetable World, 

The Arum, Aspen, Calvary-clover, 
Cedar {»ee also Cross), Dwarf-elder, 
J udas - tree. Passion - flower. Purple 
Orchis, Red Anemone, Rood Selketi, 
Spotted Pei'sicaria, Thistle. 

{See these articles^ and Flowers with 
TEAD iTiONd op Christ.) 

3. The Number Thirteen. Thir- 
teen.) 

CbrlBtlaii'a [ch = k]. The wife 
of Christian, who started with her chil- 
dren and Mercy from the “City of 
Destruction” long after her husband. 
She was placed under the guidance of 
Mr. Great-Heart, and went, therefore, 
in “ silver slippers ” along the thorny 
road {Unnyan : The Rtlgrim's Progress^ 
part ii.). 

Chrlatmaa {Krist'mas), “ Christ- 
mas conics but once a year.” (Thmnas 
Tusser.) 

ChrlBtmaa.^ Slang for a railway- 
guard. Explained under Chivy (y.r.). 

ChrlBtmaB Box. A small gratuity 
given to servants, etc., on Boxing Day 
(the day after Christinas Day). In tlie 
early ruiys of Christianity boxes were 
placed in" cliurches for promiscuous cha- 
rities, and oiicned on Christmas Day. 
The contents were distributed next day 
by the priests, and called the “dole of 
the Christmas box,” or the “hox money.” 
It was customary for heads of houses to 
give small sums of money to their sub- 
ordinates “ to put into tlie box ” before 
mass on Christmas Day. 

Somewhat later, apxirentices caiTied a 
box round to their master’s customers 
for small gratuities. The custom since 
1836 lias been gradiu^ly dying out. 

(rladly tlio lioy, with ChristniHS-liox in hand, 
Throughout tho town his devious route pursues, 
And oi his master's L'uscuii.ers iiniilores 
The yearly mite.’* 

Chrutmas. 

CbriBtmaB Carols are in commemo- 
ration of the song of the angels to the 
shepherds at the nativity. Durand tells 
us that the bishops with the cler^ used 
to sing carols and play games on Christ- 
mas Day. (Welsh, carol, a love-song ; 
Italian, caroh, etc.) 


Christmas Bay. Transferred from 
the 6th of January to the 25th of De- 
cember bv Julius I. (337-352). 

Old CM'istmas hay, January 6th. 
When Gregory XIII. reformed the 
Calendar in 1582, he omitted fen days ; 
but when the New Style was adopted in 
England in 1752, it was necessary to 
cut off eleven days, which drove back 
January 6th to December 25th of tho 
previous year. So what we now call 
January 6th in the Old Style would be 
Christmas Day, or December 25th. 

Christmas Beooratlons. The great 
feast of Saturn was held in December, 
when the people decorated the temples 
with such green things as thev could 
find. The Christian custom is the same 
transferred to Him who was born in 
Bethlehem on Christmas Day. The 
holly or holy-ti-ee is called Christ’s- 
thorn in Germany and Scandinaria, 
from its use in church decorations and 
its putting forth its berries about Christ- 
mas time. The early Christious gave an 
emblematic turn to tne custom, laferi'ing 
to the “ righteous branch,” and justify- 
ing the custom from Isaiah lx. 13 — 
“ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee ; the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of. 
my sanctuary.” 

CluistmaB Trees and Btasrpoles 

ore remnants of the Scandinavian Ash, 
called Yggdrttsil', tho Tree of Time, 
whose roots penetrate to heaven, Niff- 
heim and Giiinuiigagap (the gap of 
gai)s). In Ginniingagup the frost giants 
dwell, in Niffheim is the great seipoiit 
Nidhugg; and under this root isllcl- 
heini, the home of tho dead. 

V We are told that the ancient Egyp- 
tians, at tlio Winter Solstice, used a 
palm branch containing twelve leaves or 
shoots to symbolise the “ completion of 
the year.” Tlio modem custom comes 
from Germany. 

Cbrls'tolytes [Knsr-to-lUeH]. A sect 
of Christians that appeared in the sixth 
century. They maintained that when 
Christ descended into hell. He left His 
soul and body there, and rose only witli 
His heavenly nature. 

Chrlstoplier (>S7.). The gianx carried 
a child over a brook, and said, “ Chylde. 
thou hast put me, in grete peryll. I 
might here no grater burden.” To 
which the child answered, “ Marvel 
thou nothing, fur thou hast borne all the 
world upon thee, and its sins likewise.” 
Tl^is an allegory: Christopher mesns 
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ChnBt-hmrer ; the child was Christ, and 
river was the river ol death. 

^ OuroBlde Small Beer (7o). To 
nete down events of no importauco 
whatsoever. 

waR H wliftat, If ever such 'wintIic were . . . 

To luckle fi)uls anil chronicle Binalt beer." 

SkukfSfjeans : (tthello, it. 1 

durenlodn ex Cbron'lols is by 

Florence, a monk of Worcester, the 
earhest of onr English chroniclers. It 
berins from Creation, and goes down to 
1119^ in which year the author died; 
but it was continued by another hand to 
1141. Printed in 4to at London, 1592. 
Its chief value consists in its serving as 
a key to the Saxon chronicle. 

Chronon-lioton-tliorogos [ch k]. 

A burlesque poinposo in Henry Carey’s 
farce, so called. Anyone who delivers 
on inflated adiiress. 

“ AldihorontephoBcophorttio, where left you 
ChruuuuhotunthoIuBOB ? " -Jt. Curoy. 

CbryaxllB [ch == kl. The form 
which caterpillars assume before they 
are convert^ into butterflies or moths. 
Tlie chrysalis is also called an aure'lia, 
from the Latin aurmn, gold. The 
external covering of some species has a 
metallic, golden hue, but others are 
greeii, red, black, etc. (Greek, churns^ 
gold.y 

' t The plural is either chrysalises or 
chryralides (4 syl.). 

QuyNt’or [ch = k]. Sir Artegal’s 
sword, tliat all other swords excelled.” 
{^Hpenser : Fah ie Qtiecne,) {See Swobd.) 

Chryalppus. NisiChiysippus fmssety 
csset, Chryaippus of Soli 
was a disciple of Zeno the Stoic, and 
Cleauthes his successor. He did for the 
Stoics what St. Paul did for Christianity 
— that is, he explained the systoiri, 
showed by plausible reasoning its trutli, 
and how it was based' on a solid founda- 
tion. Stoicism was founded by Zeno, 
it is true; but if Chrysippus had not 
advocated it, the system would never 
have taken root. 

Chubb {Thomas), A deistical writer 
who wrote upon miracles in the tirst half 
of the eighteenth century. 

*' He beard of Blount., of Man(1ovllle,anfl Cliubb." 

Ornbbe: Borouffh. 

Ohuok Full. Probably a corruption 
of ehoeh full or choke full — i,e. full 
enough to choke one. 

" Ayr was bolding some grand market ; streets 
and inn bad been cboknull during the Bunny 
liqarB.''--Oarlyte,ififVoi(de'«/an 0 IK. wrlyU, vol. 
^TMterlxixvil. p,S75. 


Chnlcwa. The tortoise at the South 
' Pole on which the earth is said to rest. 

Chum. A crony, a familiar com- 
I^ion, properly a liedfellow ; a corrup- 
tion either of cnamhe^'^mate or comrade, 

“To have a good chum is one of llie pleasantest 
parts of u voyage.’’— Aerdfteiir; Merchant rewtiis, 
i-bnp. xii. p. 1«(4. 

Chum in with (To). To be on 
friendly terms with. {See above,) 

Church, llie etymology of this word 
is generally assumed to be from the 
Greek, Kanou oihos (house of God) ; 
but this is most improbable, as the word 
existed in all the Celtic dialects long 
before the introduction of Greek. No 
doubt the word means “a circle.” Tim 
place.s of woi-ship among tlm Gorman 
and Celtic nations were always circular. 
(Welsh, cyrch ; French, cirque ; Scotch, 
htrk : Greek, kirk~os^ etc.) Compare 
Anglo-Saxon circe, a church, witlicirfd/, 
a circle. 

2£ighj LoiVy and Broad Church, Dr. 
South says, “ The High Church are 
those who think highly of the Church 
and lowly of themselves; the Low 
Church, those who think lowly of the 
Church and liighly of themselves ” 
(this may be epigiummatic, but the 
latter half is not true). Broad Church 
are those who think the Church is broad 
euough for all religious patties, and 
their own views of religion are chiefly 
of a moral nature, their doctrinal views 
being so rounded and elastic that they 
can come into collision with no one. 

V By the “ High Church ” now are 
meant those who follow the “Oxford 
Movement ” ; tlie “ Low Church ” party 
call themselves the “Evangelical” 
Church party. 

The Chfirrh of Latter-day Sands, The 
Mormons. 

The Aufflicau ('hurch. That branch 
of the Protestant Chun h which, at the 
Kefommtion, was adopted in England. 
It disavowed the authority of the Pope, 
and rejected ceriain dogmas and rules of 
the Homan Church. 

V Since 1582 generally called the 
“Established Church,” because estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament. 

The Catholic Church, The Western 
Church called itself so when it separated 
from the Eastern Church. It is also 
called the Homan Catholic Church, to 
distinguish it from the Anglican Church 
or Andean Catholic Church, a branch 
of the Western Church. 

The Bstahlished Church, The State 
Church, which, in England, is Episco- 
palian and in Scotland Presbyterian. 
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Before the Beformation it was, in both 
eountrieSy ** Catholic ; ’’ before the intro- 
dnetion of Christianity it was Famn, 
and before that Druidism. In Tu»ey 
it is Moharnmedamsm ; in Bussia the 
Gfeek Church ; in China, India, etc., 
other sjrstems of religion. 

To go »«jfe the Church. To take holy 
orders, or become an ** ordained** clergy- 
man. 

Chnrob-goer (.^). One who regularly 
attends the parish church. 

Church XnvlBiblo {The). Tliosewho 
are known to God alone as His sons and 
daughters by adoption and grace. 
CiiUBCH Visible.) 

**Ob,inHy I join tlic chnir in\ iMihlc.'* 

tJ. Khot. 

Church Militant. The Church on 
earth means the whole body of believem, 
who are said to bo “ waging the war of 
faith’* against ‘‘the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.” It is therefore militant, or 
in warfare. {ISee Chuech Trittmphant.) 

Church Porch {The) was used in 
ancient times for settling money traus- 
uctious, paying dowries, rents, and pur- 
chases or estates. Consequently, it was 
furnished with benches on both sides. 
Hence, Lord Stourtou sent to invito the 
Hartgills to meet him in the ]joreh of 
Kilmington church to receive the £2,000 
awarded them by the Stj*r Chamber. 
[Lord do Hoc : Tower of London.) 

Church Triumphant {The). Tlioso 
who are dead and gone to their rest. 
Having fought the fight and triumphed, 
they belong to the Church triumphant 
in heaven. {!<ee Chubcti Militant.) 

Church VlBlhle {The). All osten- 
Bible Christians ; all who profess fo bo 
Christians ; all who have been baptised ! 
and admitted into Church Communion, i 
Church Invisible.) ! 

Churched. Baptized 

2b church a nomon is to read the 
appointed service when a woman comes 
to church to return thanks to God for 
her “safe deliverance” and restored 
health. 

Churchwarden {A). A long clay 
pipe, such as chui’chwurdens used 1 t> 
smoke some half a. century ago when 
they met together in the parish tavern, 
after they had made up their accounts 
in tlie vestry, or been elected to office at 
the Easter meeting. 

“TiJiriy joara hji\e cnnl»l«d rliean [liriar-rriot 
to dt^troy abort, t'laya, ruin nieoi*8chauiua. 
Hud o\Gn do mucli miBcbief to tbo \eiierab1e 
* churcliwarden.' "-^Notea and Querlea, April ssth, 
U8S,p.SSSL 


Chufhhyard Cough (A). A oou- 
Bumptive cough indicating the hear 
approach of death. 

ChuiUewlt (Martin). The heit> oi 
Dickens’s novel so called. Jonas Cffiius- 
zlewit is a type of mean tyranny and 
sordid greed. 

Chyndo'naaK. A diief Druid, whose 
tomb, with a G-reek inscription, was dis- 
covered near Dijon in 1598. 

Cl-devant (French). Former, of 
times gone by. As Ci-decani gocermr — 
/./*. once a governor, but no longer so. 
Ci-^cvant philosophn'fi means fniiloso- 
phem of fomier days. 

“TbcHPiirllatioTi of iniKtioeiK put b«»r in mind of 
lM*r (d-dGiHiit ahnrai'1«ihip."-./rt«r Porter: Thad- 
fieueuf Warmir, rliap. \ \\. 

Clo'cro. So called from the Latin, 
ciecr (a wart or vetch). I*lutarch says 
“ a flat excrescence on the tip of his nose 
gave him tliis name.” His real name 
was (Tullius) Tully. 

La Hourhe dc C'lceron. Philippe Pot, 
prime minister of Louis XI. (1428- 
1494.) 

The Cieero of LVanee. Jean Baptiste 
Massillon (166«1-1742.) 

The Cwero of Grrmang. Johann HI., 
elector of Brandenburg. ( 1 465- 1 499.) 

The Ctecro of the Jirithh iSetHtte, 
George Canning (1770-1827.) 

The Jiritish Cieero. William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham (1708-17/8.) 

The Chrimtian Cieero. Lucius Cmlius 
Lactaiitius, a Christian father, who died 
330. 

The German Cicero. Johann Sturm, 
printer and scholar. ( 1 507 - 1 589. ) 

Cleero'no (4 syl.). A guide to point 
out objects of interest to strangers. So 
called in tlie same way as Paul was 
called by the men of tvstra “ Mercu'- 
rius, because he was the chief sfieaker” 
(Acts xiv. 12). Cicero was the speaker 
of speakers .at Rome ; and certainly, in a 
party of sight-seers, the guide is “the 
chie^ speaker.” It is no compliment to 
the great orator to call the glib patterer 
of a «how-place a Cicero : but we must 
not throw stones at our Italian neigh’ 
boitra, as we have conferred similar 
honour 'oh our gi eat epic poet in chang- 
ing “Grub Street” into “Milton Street.” 

•/ Pronounce clmh-e-vo'nxj. 

“ KvcfN orlihand infiuiid<»vis bircHner wbofibAv'h 
(itranu:er!i uhout rlieir jiteafiiire-^alleriee, iwfarcs, 
and rums is niDeil fin Ttal>] a euwroiic or n 
*’icerfi.’'--rr«nc/»; On the fitudy of IVordu, lecturu 
ill. 1*. a«. 

V In- 'England, generally eatled 
guide.” 
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dolabe'o A dangler 

about women ; tbe professed gallant of 
a married woman. Also the knot of 
silk or ribbon which is attached to 
walking-sticks, umbrellas, etc. Cieia- 
^ heiantt the practice of dangling about 
, women. 

Olole'iiliui or CyUe'niua, Mercury. 
So called from moilnt Cylle'ne, in Pelo- 
ponne'sus, where he was bom. 

Clonta. In Latin cicHta means the 
length of a reed up to the knot, such as 
the intemodes made into a Fau-pipc. 
Hence Virgil {EcL ii. 36) describes a 
Pan-pipe as ^^aeptctn cmnpaeta eicutia 
fiaiufd. It is called Oow*bane, because 
cows not unfrequently eat it, but are 
killed by it. It is one of the most ^loi- 
soiious of plants, and some think it made 
the fatal draught given to Soci'ut^s. 

“Hlrut ciciitM iKtiiiini \oneriuiu unt, sio cioiitM) 
viniiin."— /Vin//, xiv. 7. 

'‘Queiioterunt iiDfiuaiu mtlH oxpurprare cieutaf.'* 
Horace ; ^ lipUt. ii. 

Cid. Arabic for lord. Don Boderi'go 
Layuez, Buy Diaz (sou of Diaz), Count 
of Bivar'. Ho was called ** mio cid el 
campeador^'' my lord the champion (1025- 
1099). Corruption of Said. 

The Ctd'a horse. Babie'ca. (3 or 4 
syl.). {See House.) 

The Cid* a aivord. Cola'da. Tlie sword 
taken by the Cid Boderi'go from King 
Bucor was called Tizo'na. {See Swobd.) 

The Portngueae Cid, Nunez Alva'rez 
Perei'ra, general diplomatist. (1360- 
1431.) 

Cid Hamet Benengell. The sup- 
posititious author of Don Quixote*a Ad- 
ventnrea. 

Clgogiie (French). A stork. Conte 
do la cigoqne. An old wife’s tale ; silly 
tittle-tattle. “ On conte dea ehoaea mer- 
reiUeuaes dr la vigogne '' (wonderful 
stories are told of the stork). This, no 
doubt, refers to the numerous Swedish 
legends of the stork, one of which is that 
its very name is derived from a stork 
flying round the cross of Christ, crying, 

■ Sigma 1 Styrka! (strengthen, strengthen, 
or" bear up), and as the stork has no 
voice at the legend certainly is a 
“ Conte do la eigogne,^' or old wife’s 
fable. 

“ J'apprf'Uomle qu'on ne crojro nup tout ce quo 
J ai mnportA iii»iu’H preient. ne msae iH)iir Ues 
rontOB do la dtfoirne, ou do iiia mt>re line.’— X,« 
Jtoman Jionrgmta, 1718.' 

CUlaros. {See Hobse.) 

Oimmei^laB Sosplioriia. The strait 
of Kaffa. 


ClnunorlBA tHurknoM. Homer 
(possibly from some story as to the 
Arctic night) supposes the Cimmerians 
to dwell m a lana ** beyond the oceatt- 
stream,” where 'the sun never shone. 
{Odga., xi. 14.) 

“ In dark Cimmorian desert over dwell." 

Milton: L' Allegro* 

Clnoho'aA or Quinine. So named 
from the wife of the Conte del Chinchon, 
viceroy of Peru, whence the bark was 
first sent to Europe in 1640. Linnssus 
erroneously named it Cinchona for Chin- 
chona. (See Pebuvian BabK.) 

Cliioliiiia'tiui,thcBoman, wosplough- 
ing his field, when ho w'as saluted as 
Dictator. After he had conquered the 
Volsci and delivered his country from 
danger, he laid down liis ofilce and re- 
turned to his plough. 

"And CincinnatiiH, awful from tlip ploii^li." 

riiominni; irUifer,5l2. 

The Cincinnatua of the Americana. 
George Washington (1732-1799). 

CindereVla \Httle ci7idergirl]. Hero- 
ine of a fairy tale. She is the drudge of 
the house, dirty with housework, while 
her older sisters go to fine l>alls. At 
length a fairy enables her to go to the 
prince’s ball ; the prince falls in love with 
ii«?r, and she is discovered by means of a 
gloss slipper which she drops, and which 
will fit no foot but her own. 

The glaaa slipper is a mistranslation of 
pa7itonJle en ratr (a fur slipper), not en 
verre. {It. C. Tcrrault : Coiitea de Tera.) 

Cinque Cento. An epithet applied 
to art between 1500-1600; called in 
France Itenniasancey and in England 
Elizabethan. It was the revival of the 
classical or antique, but is generally 
understood as a derogatory tenn, imply- 
ing debased or inferior art. The great 
schools of art closed with 1500. The 
“immortal five” great paiutors were 
all born in the previous century: viz. 
Leonardo da Vinci, honi 1462; Michel 
AngSlo, 1474 ; Titian, 1477 ; Baphacl, 
1480; and Correggio, 1494. Cmgne 
Cento is the Italian for 500, omitting the 
thonaandz=.nnlci7ique cento. 

Cinque Porte ( The). Originally the 
five seaports : Hastings, Sandwich, 
Dover, Bomney, and Hythe. Subse- 
quently Wincbelsea and Bye were added. 

Clnter {A). The framing erected 
between piera to hold up the stones of 
on arch during the making thereof. 

"Certain crutlc beliefs may bo needful in the 
infancy uf a nation, but xvlien the arcli is made, 
when the intellisenre is fully dexeloiied, the 
cinter Is thrown down and truth stands uttsup- 
iK)rted."— £ D. Fawcett. 
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dp^r. Dr. WhewelPs riddle is— 

“ A heBdlMB mHn bad a letter (o) to write, ^ 

He who read it {lUmahti had lost hie Bight ; ^ 
Tlie dumb repeated it (naugltty wtird for word, 
And deaf was tbo man who lietencdand heard 


Clr'oe (2 syl.). A sorceress. She 
lived in, the island of iBsea. When 
^Ulysses landed there, Girod turned his 
companions into swine, but Ulysses 
resisted this metamorphose by virtue of 
a herb"' called given him by Mer- 


cury. 

“ Who knows not Circo, 
The dniiffbter of the nun, whose chnniied cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upri/rlit shaiie, 

And downward fell into a gro\elliug swine ?" 

Milton : Cuniue, 50— »3. 


Circle of Ulloa. A white rainbow 
or luminous ring sometimes seen in 
Alpine regions opposite the sun in foggy 
weather. 


Circuit. The journey made through 
the counties of Great Britain by the 
judges twice a year. There are six cir- 
cuits in England, two in Wales, and 
three in Scothmd. Tliose in England 
are called the Home, Norfolk, Midland, 
Oxford, Western, and Northern ; those 
of Wales, the Nortli and South circuits ; 
and those of Scotland, tlie Sonthem, 
Western, and Northoni. 

Circumbendibus (A). Ift took a 
circumbendibus^ i.r. he wont round about 
and round about before coming to the 
point. 

“ Partaking «f wliat srholars rail the iieriphms- 
tic and amliHgitorj , and tin' \ulgai the rirciiiii- 
Ijendilms.”— »S'n- If'. Scott: Wavcrltif, cliap. xm\. 

Ciroumoell'lans. A sect of the 
African Don'atists in the fourtli century ; 
so called because they rambled front town 
to town to redress grievances, forgive 
debts, mai .limit slaves, and set them- 
selves up as the oracles of right and 
wrong. (Latin, circum-cAh, to beat 
about.) 

Clronmolsed Brethren (in Hudi^ 
bras), Tliey were Prynne. Bertie or 
Burton, anti Bastwick, who lost their 
ears and had their noses slit for lam- 
pooning Httnrietbi Maiia and the bishops. 

Clroumloou'tlon OIBoe. A term 
applied in ridicule to our public offices, 
because each perA>n tries to shuffie off 
every act to some one else ; and before 
anjiihing is done it has to pass through 
so "many deportments, that every fly is 
crushed on a wheel. The term was 
invented by Charles Dickens, and ap- 
pears in Little JJorrit, 

Clrlo-Soeat or Church Soot. An 

ecclesiastical due, paid chiefly in com, 
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266 City 

in the reign of Canute, etc., on St. Mar- 
tin’s Day. 

ClBt (Greek kisib, Latin eista), A 
chest or box. Generally used as a 
coffer for the remains of the dead. The 
Greek and Boman cist was a deep cylin- 
drical basket made of wickerwork, like 
a lady’s work-basket. The basket into 
wliich voters cast their tablets was called 
a *^cist; ” but the mystic cist used in 
the rites of Ceres was latterly made of 
bronze. 

Cist Um {A), An um for tho ashes 
of those buried in cists. 

Cicter'olans. A religious order, so 
called from tlie monastery of Cister'eium, 
near Dijon, in Franco. The abbey of 
Cistercium or Citcaux was fouiidea by 
Robert, abbot of Moldme, in Burgundy, 
at tho (dose of tho eleventh century. 

Citadel (^/), in fortification, a small 
strong fort, constructed either within 
tho place fortified, or on tlie most, in- 
accessible spot of its general outline ; to 
give refuge for the garrison, that it may 
pi*olong the defence after the place baa 
I fallen, or to hold out for the best tenns 
I of capitulation. Citadels generally com- 
mau(t the interior of tho place, and aro 
useful, therefore, for overawing a popu- 
lation which might otherwise stnvo to 
shorten a siege. (French, cttadelle ; 
Italian, ntndvHa^ a liUlo city.) 

Cities. 

Ctiics of Jipfuffr, Moses, at the com- 
mand of Goa, set apart three cities on 
tho cast of Joi-dan, and Joshua added 
three others on tho west, whitlier any 
jioreon might flee for reftigo who had 
killed a human creature inadvertently. 
The three on tho east of Jordan were 
Bezer, R/tmoth, and Golan : the three on 
tho w’cst were Hebron, Sbechem. and 
Kedesli. (Dout. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 1-8.) 

The CiUes of the riain, Sodom and 
Gomoirah. 

*' .Alinuii dwellod in tlic land rtf rnntmn, nnd Lofi 
dwi‘]Ii>d in rlin riiiios of the plain, and pitched his 
tcni toxMiril ftodoin.'— Gen. xiii. li'. 

The Seven Cities. Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Athens, Rome, Constantinople, 
and either London for commerce, or 
Paris for beauty. {See Pentapoijs.) 

Citizen King (rM. Louis Plp’lippe 
of France. So <*alloa because ho Avas 
elected king hy the citizens of Paris. 
(Bom 1773, reigned 1830-1848, died 
1850.) 

City {A)f strictly speaking is a large 
town with a Gorjioratiou and cathedral; 
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bat any laxge town ia ao called in 
ordinary »pe^» In the Bible it means 
a town having walls and gates. 

*\Th« eldest ann of the first man [Cain] builded 
Sr eity (Gen. tv. ITWnot, of course, a Nlnevoh or a 
Babylon, bnt still a clty.'*—Baicbvuom ; Origin of 
NaitouB, part 1 . chap. i. p. lo. 

City Collage Newgate. The 

wit is now a thing of the post. 

City of Bells {Th(). Strosburg. 

"He was a Btrasbiirf?lic.*r, nnd in I hat. 'city of 
(>eUs had been a inortnal praotit inner."— ifapiie 
Boid: ThtScolp HnnieiSy cbap. xx\. 

City Of David (TJte). Jerusalem. 
So called in coinplinieiit to King David. 
(2 Sam. V. 7, 0.) 

City of Destruotion (17fr), This 
world, or rather, the world of the uu- 
oonveited. Biinyan makes Christian 
flee from the “City of Dc.struc;tion ” and 
journey to the “Celestial City,’* by 
which he allegorises the “walk of a 
Christian ” from conversion to death. 

City of God {77ie). The church or 
whole Ik)^ of believers; the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, in contradistinction to 
the city of the World, called by John 
Bunyan the City of Destruction. The 

{ dirase is that of St. Augustine ; one of 
ris chief -works bearing that title, or 
rather J)c Civitate Dei, 

City of lAnteru (Th^)- A suppo- 
sititious city in Lucian’s f eroi Mistorxae^ 
8itua.to somewhere beyond the zodiac. 
(AV;e Lantern-Land.) 

Citsr of Palaoeo {The). Agripim, in 
the reign of Augustus, converted Borne 
from “ a dty of brick huts to one of 
marble palaces.” (Cf. Sdetoinns.) 

Calcutta is culled the “City of Pal- 
aces.” Modern Paris well deserves tlie 
compliment of being .so called. 

City of BefUge (77/^). Medi'na, in 
Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecea. 
He entered the city, not as a fugitive, 
hut in triumph, a.d. 622. {See toider 
Cities of Reetjoe, pfige 2oo.) 

City of St. niiobael {The), Dum- 
fi'ies, of which city St. Michael is the 
patron saint. 

Ci^ of Saints. Montreal, in Can- 
ada, is so named because all the stieets 
axe named after saints. 

" Mr. Goo. M.'irtm . . . «iid lu* came from [Monf- 
rnilj a city of liKiiiitu, where all tho Btrcetii wore 
namefi after suints.’’— jSiceiar Thought, S«>incinber 
lucli, 13U1. 

City of tlie Great King {Tfte)—i,e. 
Jenualem. zlviii. 2 ; Matt v. 35.) 


(Hty Of tlw Seven ail|s {TU). 
Borne, buQt ou wven hillg {trb» lepta- 
eollis). The hills are the Ave&tiii6f 
Geelioii, Capit6line, Esquili^, Palfttins, 
Quirlnal, and’ YinunaL 

The Avb>-tixk Hill wrb given to the peupls. 
It WHS deemed unlucky, because here Remus was 
slain. It was also called " Collis DiausB," from the 
Temple of Diana vrliicli stood there. 

TheOiiCLiAB Hill was gi\ en to Ciellus Ylbenaa, 
the Tuscan, who came to the help of tlie Romans 
iu the Sabine war. 

The Cavitoi.ikk Hill nr “Mobs Tarpeius,” 
also called " Mous Satiiriii," on which stood the 
Kreiit castle or capiiol of Rome. It ruutained the 
Tern pie of J uplter rapitrdlnns. , 

The Ehquiunm Him. was given by Augustus 
lo Mecffinas, who built thereon a magnificent 
mansion. 

The PALATfikB Hill was the largest of the 
se\ 00. Here Romulus held his court, whence the 
word " iNilace" ipalatiumX 

ThegiTiiiiirAL Hill w'as where the Quires or 
Flirts settled. It was also railed " Caballniis," 
Xrnin two marble statues of a horse, one of which 
was the wr>rk of Phidias, the other of Praxiteles*. 

The ViMLNAL llii.i. was HO called fmni tue 
uunilHM* of osiers which gros' there. It 

(contained tlie Temple of Jupiter vimiiiElis. 

City Of the Sun {The). A romance 
by Campaiiella, siinilar to the Republiv 
of Plato, I ^topia of Sir Thomas More, and 
Atlantie of Lord Bacon (1568-1639).' 

City of the Violet Crown. Athens 
is so called by Aristophanes (iotrre^arot 
— Hce Equitesy 1323 and 1329; laasAAchar- 
mantty 037). Macaulay refers to Athens 
as the “ violct-crowucd city.” Ion (a- 
violet) was a representative king gf 
Athens, whoso four sons gave names to 
the four Athenian classes ; and Greece, 
in Asia Minor, was called Ionia. Athens 
was tho city of “ Ion crowned its king ” 
or “ of tho Violet crowned.” Similarly 
Palis is tlie “ city of lilies ” — i.c. fleurs- 
de-lucn or Louis-flowers. 

? 1 flu not think that Athens was 
called io«rTt«^oi/os from “ the purple hue 
which Hymettub assumed in the evening 
sky.” 

Civic Crown. {See under Crown.) 

, Civil List. Now applied to expenses 
I voted annually by Parliament to pay 
I the personal expenses of the Sovereign, 

I the household expenses, and the pensions 
j awarded by Royal bounty; but before 
I the reign of William 111. it embraced 
all the heads of public expenditure, ex- 
cept those of the army ana navy. 

Civil Magtotrate (^i). A. civic or 
I muiiicipal magistrate, as distinguished 
I from ecclesiastical authority. 

Civil Service Xstinates {Tht)y 
C.S.E. The annual Parliament^ grant 
to cover the expenses of the diplomatic 
services, the post-office and telegraphs, 
the grsmt for national education, the 
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tile reTteue, and other ex- 
natifies neither pertfuniiig to the Sove- 
jrejgn, the army, nor the navy. 


i OMl Vfmtm War between citizens 
(HviUt), InJEhiglish history the term is 
ai^'ea to th» war between Charles I. 
anolus Parliament ; bat the War of the 
Bed and White ftoses was a cml war. 
^ America the War of Secession (1861- 
1865) was a civil war. 


Oivla BomaniM Sum. Tliis single 
plea sufficed to arrest arbitral y condem- 
nation, bonds, and scourging. Hence, 
when the centurion commanded Paul **to 
be examined by scourging,” he virtually 
pleaded ” Civis BomOuus sum ” ; and 
asked, ” Is it lawful for you to iconvge a 
Bomau citizen, and uncondemned / " (1) 
No Homan citizen could be condemned 
unheard ; (2^ by the Valerian Law he 
could not be bound ; (3) by tlie Sempro- 
nion Law it was forbidden to scourge him, 
or to beat him witli rods. (/See also 
Acts xvi 37, etc.) 


ClultM Soils. Aj^litical and philo- 
sophical romance by l^omas Conuianella 
no68-1639), bom at Stillo, or Stilo, in 
Italy. This romance is a kind of Utopia, 
formed on the model of Plato’s Jit public. 
His society is a sort of couveut-lifo 
established on the principles of u theo- 
cratic communism. 


ClabMr Napper’s Hole. Near 
Gravesend ; said to be named after a free- 
booter ; but more likely the Celtic ('aei - 
ber Varber (water- town lower camp). 

daok Diflll. A dish nr basin with 
a movable lid. iSomo two or thiee 
centuries ago lieggars used to proclaim 
their want by docking the lid of a 
wooden dish. 

"Chd>(Ui think I iret in^ Inintf b) o. beil nnd 
cInck-diBli ? 

“ . . . How’s thiit » 

“ Wii) , lit tfsiiigi sir.” Fomih/ of Love il w»8). 

daft. An Eg}'ptiau head-dress with 
lon^p lappets pendent on the shoulders, 
as m the statue ot Amenophis 111. 

Clak-lio4iar'yali. At Fort Van- 
couver the medium of intercourse is a 
mixture of Canadian-French, English, 
Indian, and Chinese. An Englishman 
goes by the name of KtuUshosh^ a cor- 
ruption of King George; an American 
is called Boston ; and the ordinary salu- 
tatiou is clak^^'-haryah. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Indians, 
frequently hearing a trader named 
Clark addressed by his com^Nmions, 
** Clark, how are you?*’ imagined this 
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to be the correct Englitii form of saluta* 
non. (Taylwr : Words and Biaees,) 

dam. (See Close ab a Clau.) 

dau-ua^Guel {TAc). Anirish Fenian 
organisation founded in Philadelt^ia iu 
1870, and known in secret as tiie '^United 
Brotherhood ” : its avowed object being 
to secure **the complete and absolute 
independence of Ireland from Great 
Britain, and the complete severance of 
all political connection between the two 
countries, to be effected by unceasing 
preparation for aimed insurrection iu 
Ireland.” (Sec Dynamite Satuedat.) 

.* Tn 188.1 AlevniulfM Bullivsn wns elected oiii> 
Ilf the tlnee IicniIk of thi'« cliili, to wliii Ins due 
the ih nhiuitp oiiinigeH iii London (Jiiniuio , IMM), 
HUd the design to iiiutdei the guecu’s iiiiiil8ten«. 

dap-trap. Something introduced to 
win applause ; something really worth- 
less, but sure to take with the ground- 
lings. A trap to catch applause. 

Clapper. A plonk bridge over a 
stream ; a ferry-gate. A roonng-board 
is callea a clup-board, 

** A little low and loncBonie'Shed, 

With a niof of < I.iii-h(Nirds o\ ei head.” 

Ahre Vary : tutlleth' ChrtstmuH I/tr. 

Probably a corruption of clath-board, 

0 covering board, from Anglo-Saxon, 
c/afh^ a covering, whence our clothes. 

V Boards for making casks are ul.«i> 
called “clap-boards.” 

Clapperclaw. To jangle and claw 
each other about. (Dutch and Geinian, 
Iduppcuy to hirike, clatter.) 

“Now lhc> arc rhu»l»cr-i hiw’ing one another: 

1 II go look on. tSluiLttfjiiuif: 'JiihIhk uinl 

unfa, \ . 4 . 

V A clapper-claw is a bu^-k-scratclier. 

Clapper - dndgeone. Abram-men 
(q,r.). The clapper' is the tongue of a 
bell, and in cunt language tho human 
“tongue.” Dudgeon is a slang word 
for a beggar. 

Clapping the Prayer Booke, or 

stumping the feet, iu the Koniaii (Juth- 
olic Oh lire]), on Good Friday, is designed 
to signify tho nbaiidoiiuieiit of our 
Saviour by His disciples. Tliis is done 
when twelve of the thirteen burning 
candles arc put out. The noise cornea 
from within the clioir. 

Ck^ne ; Claqueure. Applause by 
clapping the hands; {htsous paid for 
doing so. M. Sauton, in 182(1, estab- 
lished in Paris an office to ensure the 
success of dramatic pieces. He was the 
first to organise tho Parisian tlaque. The 
manager sends an order to his office for 
any number of claqueurs, sometimes for 
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500, or eyeii more. The dass is divided 
into mnmi^ait es^ those who commit the 
pieces to memory and are noisy in 
poistting out its merits; rittirs, who 
laugh at the puns and jokes ; ptmmtnt, 
chiedy women, who oi’e to hold their 
pocket-handkerchiefs to their eyes at 
tlie moving parts ; cftaiomlleftrn^ who 
are to keep Die audience in good humour ; 
and who are to cry (Jbis) encore. 

The Boinaiis had their Laudicceni {q.v.). 

eSaraa (Stock Exchange term). The 
Chatham, London, and Dover ^ilway 
Ordinary Stock (C.L.E.S.). 

Clare (^SV.). A religious order of 
women, the second tliat St. Francis in- 
stituted. It was founded in 1213, and 
took its name from its first abbess. 

Clarenceux Xlng-of-Arnu. One of 

the two provincial heralds, with juris- 
diction over the southern provinces. The 
name was taken in honour of the Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward 111. 
The herald of the northern provinces is 
called Norroy Kiug-of-Amis. 

V Garter-Jiing-of-Arms, also ^‘Prin- 
cipal Kitig-of-Aims,’’ has to attend on 
Knights of tlie Garter, and airungo 
whatever is required in connection with 
these knights. I’hero is a Bath Kiiig- 
of-Arms, not a member of the college, 
to attend on Knights of the Bath. 

Clarendon. The CoastltnUijns of 
Clarendon. liRWs iTiade by a genoial 
council of nobles and ]irelates, held at 
CUireudoii, in Wiltshire, in 1104, to 
(dieck the power of the Church, and 
restniiii the pverogtitives of ecclosiastu*s. 
These famous ordiiiauces, sixteen in 
iinmher, define tlte limits of tlio patron- 
age and j urisdiciion of the Pojie in these 
I'ealms. 

Clarendon Typo. The black letters 
which head these articles are so railed. 

Claret. Tlie wine so called docs not 
receive its name from its colour, but the 
colour so called receives its name from 
the ■wine. Tlie w’ord means cliuified 
wine (i'tnum dardlnm). What wo call 
hippocras was called elardttiiUf mado of 
wine and honey clarified. 

Claret. Blood. To hroaehone'selmri. 
To give one a bloody nose; so called 
from Uie olaret colour. 

Claret Cnp. A drink made of claret, 
brandy, lemon, bOrage, sugar, ice, and 
carbonated water. 

, Claret Jng One's nose. 

(See ahorPy Claket.) 

To one*B claret jng. To give one a 


bloody nose. *‘Tap” is meant Av Ot 
pun— to broach and to knock. 

Claaoto Baeea ( The). The five cbiel 
horse-races in England, viz. the 2,000 
and 1,000 guinea races for two-year-olds, 
run at Newmarket, the Derby for fillies 
and colts, the Oaks for fillies only, and 
the St. Leger. 

ClasBlos. The best authors. The 
Homans were divided by Ser'vius into 
six classes. Any citizen who belonged 
to the highest class was called eloHa'imey 
all the rest were said to be infra claasem. 
From this the best authors were termed 
elaea'ici anetdree (classic authors), i,e. 
authors of tlie best or first class. The 
high esteem in w'hich Greek and Latin 
were held at the revival of letters ob- 
tained for these authors the name of 
classic, emphatically; and when other 
first-rate works are intended some dis- 
tinctive name is added, as the English, 
French, Spanish, etc., dassics. 

Claude Lorraine (j.e. of Lonnine). 
This incorrect form is generally used in 
English for tlie name of Claude le 
Loirain, or Claude Gel^e, the French 
landscape painter, bom at the Ch&teau- 
de-Chamage, in LOrraine. (1600-1682.) 

The Scotch Clamle. llioinas of Dud- 
dingston (near Edinburgh). 

ClauB (See Santa Claxts.) 

Clause. Letter -ehmecy a close letter, 
scaled with tlio royal signet or privy- 
seal ; in opposition to lettvrif-pntvnty 
which arc loft open, the seal being 
attached simply as a legal form. 
('‘Clause,” Latin clrntmtCy shut, dosed. 
“Patent,” Latin potenHy open.) 

Clause Bolls [Hottili claim). Close 
Holls. (*SVr Close Bolls.) 

•• OJauHo Uolls coil nun nil siicli iiinttera of record 
nn %\pre cniiniiiiiiMl lo close writn. Those Hull Bare 
l»rcKcr\ cd lu the Towqw"— -J acob: Law Dictimiarji. 

Clavie. Unming of the Clavie on New- 
year’s eve (old style) in the villas of 
Burghead, on the southern shore of the 
Moray Frith. The clavie is a sort of 
bonfire made of casks split up. One of 
the casks is split into two parts of differ- 
ent sizes, and an important item of tlie 
ceremony is to join these parts together 
M'ith a huge nail made for the pui^se. 
Whence the name elavm (Latin), a nail. 
Chnmliers, who in his Book of Lays (vol. 
ii. p, 78.9) minutely descrili^ the cere- 
mony, suggests that it is a relic of Druid 
worship, but it seems to me to be con- 
nected with the Homan ceremony ob- 
served on the ISth S^tember, and called 
the ciarue ann&lie. The two divisionB of 
the cask, 1 think, symbolise the pld sad 
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the new y^ar. whidi are joined together 
by a nail. The two parts are ungual, 
because the part of the new year joined 
on to the old is very small in comparison. 

cdavile'ao. The wooden horse on 
which Don Quixote got astride, in order 
to disenchant the Infanta Antonoma'sia 
and her husband, who were shut up in 
the tomb of Queen Magun'cia, of Can- 
day'a. It was the very horse on which 
Peter of Provence carried oflp the fair 
Magalolia ; it was constructed by Mer- 
lin, and was governed by a wooden pin 
in the forehead. (The word means 
Wooden {Don Qulrote, part ii. 

book 3, chaps. 4, 5.) {See Cambuscan.) 

Claw means the foot of an animal 
armed with claws ; a hand. To claw is 
to lay one’s hands upon things. It also 
means to tickle with the hand ; hence to 
lease or flatter, puff or praise. (Anglo- 
axon, cJawUf a aaw, with the verb cmir- 
iant to claw.) 

Chfv me and T will claw thee^ means, 
“ praise me, and I will praise you,” or, 
scratch my back, and I will do the same 
for you, 

“ “Lhu(?1j when I nni merry, ami cJaw no man in 
his huiiioiir.’'— ; Much Ado, etc., «. .H. 

Claw- books. Flatterers. Bishop 
Jewel speaks of ”the Pope’s claw- 
hacks.” {See a hove ^ and Clapperclaws.) 

Clay^moro or (flu if* more (2 syl.) is 
Ihe Celtic fflaif (a bent sword), (Jaelie 
elaitlheftmk {ii sword), and mor (great). 
(.SVv Morolay.) 

“ r\«' lliw how the Soul lii'oiis fi'll 

litMii'iilU tin* hrmvd i-lii.\iiiorr.” 

Atitonii : Hrirnlion of Moutu>fe, Hl.iii/Ji 

Clean. Fran from hlaine or fault. 

“ Yf riiT oli'iiii, lull- not iill/'- .lohn \iii. In. 

Bill. To shutr a clean hilt of health. 
('V'v? page 135, col. 1, Biix of Health.) 

Breast. To make a clean hnast or 
Make a clean breast of it. To make a 
full and unreserved cdiifession. 

Hands. To have clean hands. To he 
quite clear of some stated evil. Hence 
clean-handed.” 

'To kee^ the hands clean. Not to he 
involved m wrong-doing. 

Heart. To have a clean heart. A 
righteous spirit. 

*'CrcAte in me a clean heart, and renew a rifflit 
sinrit within me."— Fwilm li. lo. 

Heels. To show a clean pair of heels. 
To make one’s escape, to run away. 
Here ** clean ” means free from obstruc- 
tion. 

*‘The Itfarnons wore runaway sla'ioa who bad 
• • • - shown their tyrants a clean imr uf heels " 


Life. To live a clean life. Blameless 
and undefiled.. 

Tonque. a clean tongue. Not abusive, 
not profane, not foul. 

dean {To). 

Clean awoAj ! Scrub on, go ou clean- 
ing etc. 

To clean down. To sweep down, to 
swill down.' 

To clean mit. To purify, to make 
tidy. Also, to win another’s money till 
his^cket is quite empty. 

To clean up. To wow up, to put in 
order. 

? Glean, used adverbially, means en- 
tirely, wholly; as, “you have grown 
clean out of knowledge,” i.e. wholly be- 
yond recognition. 

Clean and Ulnolean Animals. 

Pythagoras taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, but that it 
never entered into those animals which 
it is lawful to cat. Hence those animals 
which were lawful food for man wei'e 
those into which the human soul never 
entered; hut those into which the 
human soul entered were unclean or 
not fit for humau food. This notion 
existed long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, who learnt it in Egypt. 

V 111 the Old Testament, those animals 
which chew the cud and part the hoof 
were clean, and might ho eaten. Harc>s 
and rabbits could not he eaten herauw' 
(although they cliew the cud) they do not 
]iart the hoof. Pigs and camels weiv un- 
clean, because (although tlioy part the 
hoof) they do not chew the cud . Birds of 
prey were accounted unclean. Fish with 
fins and scales wore accounted fit food 
for man. (Lev. xi.) 

Cleaned Out. Iinpoverislied of 
everything. I)e Quiiicey says tliat 
Bichard Bentley, after his lawsuit with 
Dr. Colbatcli, ''must have been pretty 
well cleaned out.” 

Clear (verb). 

Clear away, Hemovo. 

Clear off I Away with you! Take 
away. 

Clear out. Empty out, make tidy, 
{See below j CLEAR out fob Guam.) 

Clear up. Become fine after rain or 
cIoudinesB ; to make manifest ; to eluci- 
date what was obscure. 

To clear an examination paper. To 
floor it, or answer every question set. 

To clear the air. To remove tlio 
clouds, mists, and impurities. 

To clear the dishes. To empty them 
of their contents. 
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^ room. To remoTe from it 
or penon not reqoired. 

"''Po dear the table. To remoTo What 
placed on it. 

Ctiar tbe Court. IlemoTe all 
tfhMngeni, or persouB not olficially con- 
COMM in the suit. 

^ CloartlioDeoko. Prepare for action 
hy remoTing everything not required. 

>> T Clear used adverbially means 
irboUy, entirely ; as, He is gone clear 
away,” “ Clear out of sight.” 

Cloar (the adjective). 

A clear head . — A mind that can under- 
stand clearly anything which it grasps. 

A-cleara'tateinent. A straightforward 
and intelligible statement. 

A clear style [of writing]. A lucid 
method of expressing one’s thoughts. 

dear aa CryotaL Clear as Mud. 

SiHILES.) 

dear^ooat. A mixture of sixe, alum, 
and whitening, for sizing walls. To 
eover over whatever might show through 
the coat of colour or paper to be put on 
it, also to make them stick or udliere 
mote firmly. 

Clear Day (A). A bright day, an 
entire day, as, The bonds must be left 
three clear days for examination,”^ to 
examine them before the interest is paid. 

Clear Grit The real thing, 

as ” champagne ... if it be but the 
clear grit” (Anglo-Saxon, yryt, bolted 
fiour). 

7 A man of grit, or clear grit, is one 
of decision, from whom all doubt or 
vacillation has been bolted out, as husks 
from fine flour. 

Clear out tw Guam (To). The 
■hip ia bound for no specific place. In 
the height of the gold fever, ships were 
ohorterm to carry passengers to Aus- 
tralia without having return coigoes 
sepured for them. Thpy wei’e, tliere- 
fore, obliged to leavq 'Melbourne in 
ballatt, ,and to sail in search of home- 
ward freights. The Custom House 
regulations required, however, that, on 
tiKStfing outwards, some port should be 
named; it became the habit of 
oapluinB to name (a small 

tl&fid of' the Ladrone^ ea the 

hypothj^cal deatination. Hence, *^to 
mear 4^ Iqp^ jGuam” comp to mean, 
dear dim;l(w\^^t'anywb^^ are 

bound ’’mr’ wmitever coast we may 
choose to venture upon, (^ee Xoica and 
QaeiHee, April 18th. 188d, p. 314.) 


CiMr V.to. ' A voic. of pm 
intonation, neith^ husky, mouthy, nqr 
throaty. 

Cleared out. I am quite cleared Oid. 
I have spent all my money ; I have not 
a f^hing left. In French, Je mtie. 
Angle. {>See Fbench Leave.) Cleared 
out means, my purse or pocket is cleared 
out of money. 

Clearing House. A bidding in 
Lombard Street, set apart, since 1776, 
for interchanging bankers’ cheques and 
bills. Each baiik sends to it daily ^ 
the hills and cheques not drawn on its 
own firm; these are sorted and dis- 
tributed to tlieir respective houses, and 
the balance is settled by transfer tickets. 
The origin of this estabhahment was a 
post at the comer of Birohin Lane and 
Lombaid Street, where hanking clerks 
met and exchanged memoranda. 

Bailway lines have also their “ Clear- 
ing Houses” for settling the ” tickets” 
of the different lines. 

A ” clearing banker ” is a banker who 
has the entree of the clearing house. 

“London Iibr hecoine the clenring-bouse of the 
whole world, the place wliere international debtA 
are exchautfod ajfainf>t each other. And aoine- 
thiiig like .’i.ono niillion pounda’-worth of checks 
and hills iiass that clenrinff yearly.”— A. O. Perry : 
Jilments of Political JBcotwmyt p. 3S3. 

Cleave. Either to stich to or to pa7't 
fivM. A man “ shall cleave to his wife ” 
(Matt. xix. 5). As one that *^cleaveth 
wood” (Psalm cxli. 7). The fomer is 
the Anglo-Saxon cHf^any to stick to, 
and the latter is cleof-atiy to split. 

Clelia. A vain, frivolous female 
butterfly, with a smattering of every- 
thing. In youth she coquetted ; and, 
when 3"outh was jiassod, tried sundr}’’ 
ways of earning a living, but always 
without success. It is a character m 
Crabhe's Jhrotfgh. 

Cle'lle. A character in Madam Scu- 
dt'ri’s romance so called. This novel 
is a type of tlie buckram formality of 
Louis XIV. It is full of high-flown 
compliments, theatrical poses, and cut- 
ond-di'y seutimeuts. 

Clement (St.). Patron saint of tan- 
ners, being himself a tanner. His sym- 
bol is a pot, because November the 23rd, 
St. Clement’s Day, is the day on which 
the early Danes used to go about beg- 
ging for al€.' • — * 

Clementina (pic Zady): In love 
with Sir Charles G^raudison, whomarries 
Harriet Biron. (JRiehardson : Sir Charlee 
G7'andiBon.) 
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. CBmpcft and CUimIl To clench is to 
grasp as, **He clenched diy arm 
Snh^,” «(He clenched his nerves bmvely 
to endure the pain/’ (Anglo-^on, 
be-ckncan^ to hold fast.) 

To elimh is to make fast^ to turn the 
p^t of a noil in order to make it fast. 
Hence, to dindi an argument. (Dutch, 
klinkm^ to rivet, whaice “clinker- 
built,” said of a ^ ship whose planks 
overlap each other, and are riveted to- 
gether.) 

I gave him a clenelk^r (should be 
^ * clinoher ” ). I nailed him fast. 

Cleom'brotoa (4 syl.). A philoso- 
pher who BO admired Plato’s Phcedon 
that he jumped into the sea in order to 
exchange this life for a better. He was 
called AmbrnvioUa (ojf J »ihra'eia)j Tipm 
the place of his birtli in Epirus. 

" wlm 

riatd'R H.\ sunn, le}ii>c<l intn tin' si'h, 

JUilttiu: Parndhii Lout, ih. 471'.*:. 


Cleon. The persoiiilicatiou of glory 
in SiKJiiser’s I'airic Quccnr, 

Cleoiiatra was introduced to Julius 
(^tesar by Apollodorus in a bale of rich 
Syrian rugs. When the bale was un- 
bound, there was discovered the fuh'est 
and wittiest girl of all the earth, and 
Cffisar became her captivo slave. 

Cleopa'tra and her PearL It is 
said tliat Gleoimtra made a banquet for 
Antony, the costliness of which excited 
his astonishment ; and, when Aiitonv 
expressed his surprise, Cleopatra took 
a pearl ear-drop, which she dissolved in 
a strong acid, and drank to the health 
of the Roman triumvir, saying, “My 
draught to Antony shall far exceed it.” 
There are two difficulties in this anec- 
dote— the first is, that vinegar would not 
dissolve a pearl ; and the next i.s, that 
any stronger acid would bo wholly unfit 
to drink, l^obably the solution is this : 
the pearl was sold to some merchant, 
whose name was synonymous with a 
strong acid, and the money given to 
Antony as a present by f he fond queen. 
The pearl melted, and Cleopatra drank 
to tlio health of Antony as she handed 
him the money. {See “Gresham” in 
Evader^ tt Handbook,) 


Clergy. The men of God’s lot or 
inheritance. In St. Peter’s first epistle 
(ch. V. 3) the Church is called “God’s 
heritage ” or lot. In the Old Testament 
the tribe of Levi is called the “lot or 
heritage of the Lord.” (Greek, KAi^pof ; 
Latin, oleums and olenetts, whence Nor- 
man cieivjs and clerkus ; Fiench, clerge,) 

. ^ Benefit of clergy. {See BENEriT.) 


Cler'gymaa. The dirfikft of soUen 
to clerg^ni^ on board riiip oriaes from 
an asBodation with the history of Jonah. 
Sailors call them a kittle cargo^ or lattUsh 
cargo, meaning dangerous. Probably 
the disastrous voyage of St. Paul con- 
firmed the prejudice. 

Cler'teal Titles. 

(1) Clebe. As in ancient times the 
cler^man was about the only person 
who could write and read, the wo^ 
^ clemcal^ as used in “clerical error,” came 
to signify an orthographical error. As the 
respondent in dpircli was able to read, 
he received the name of elerk^ and tibe 
assistants in writing, etc., ore so teimed 
in business. (Latin, eler'icufi^ a clergy- 

lllUll.) 

(3) CUHATK. One who has the cure 
of souls. As the cure of the parish used 
to be virtually entrusted to the clerical 
stipendiary; the woiri curate was appro- 
pnated to tins assistant. 

(3) Rectob. One who- has the j>ar- 
honaigo and great tithes. The man who 
rules or guides the parish. (Latin, a 
ruler.”) 

(4) VicAB. One wlio does the “ dufy ” 
of a parish for the person who inceives 
the tithes. (Latin, vicarUts^ a deputy.) 

(0) Incumbent and Pebpetual Cvb- 
ATE are now termed Vicars. {See Pab- 

SONH.) 

Tlic* Frrncli curt equals our vicar, aud tli(‘ir 
riciUre mir curaie. 

Clerical Veetmente. 

(1) White, Emblem of purity, worn 
on all feasts, saints’ days, and sacra- 
mental occasions. 

(2) lied, Tlje colour of blood and of 
fire, worn on the days of martyrs, and 
on Whit-Sunday, when the Holy Ghost 
cainu down like tongues of fire. 

(3) Owen. Worn only on days which 
arc; neither feasts nor fasts. 

(4) Purple. The colour of mourning, 
worn on Advent Sundays, in Lent, and 
on Ember days. 

(5) Black, Worn on Good Friday, 
and when masses are said for the dead. 


derlmond. Niece of the Green 
Knight (y.n), bride of Valentine^ thf 
brave, and sister of Ferlagus the ghmt. 
( Valentine and Orson.) 


Clerk. A scholai*. Hence, beau-d}lere, 
{See above ^ Clebical Titles.) 

“ All tlic flork*. 

I mean tbe learned oncH, lu CliristiaD kiagdoms, 
Hu\e tJitqrfrecAoiceB.” 

iihakef»peare: Henry VJn.,Vt.'i. 
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St, Ifwhoku^s Clerks. Thieves. An 
eqniv<^[tte on the wozd Nick. 

‘*1 think there came prancing down the hill a 
co^le of fit.^cholaB'e clerks.'^— jRoioiep : Maieh 
tiS 1S8B. 

Cleilfi-alA and Churoh-Ale. Mr. 

Ikmoe says the word ** ale ” is used in 
such composite words as bride-ale, clerk- 
ale, church-ale, lamb-ale. Midsummer- 
ale, Scot- ale, Whitsuu-ale, etc., for 
revel or feost, ale being the chief liquor 
given. 

“The multitude call Church-ale Sunday their 
re\elyng day, which day la apent in liullHjatltigM, 
Itearhoating, . . . dicying, . . . and driinkeimeBa." 
-IT. Kethe (1570). 

Clerkenwell (London) means the 
Clerks^- well, where the parish clerks of 
London used to assemble yearly to play 
some sacred piece. 

Clerkly. Cleverly ; like a scholar. 

“ I thank you, gentle servant : 'tie very clerkly 

done." 

Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen of Verona^ iii. 1. 

Client. In Boman history meant a 
plebeian under the patronage of a 
patron. Tlie client performed certain 
services, and the patron protected the 
life and interests of the client. The 
woid is now a legal one, meaning a 
person who employs the services of a 
legal adviser to protect his interests. 

Clifford {Vanl). A highwayman, 
reformed hy the power of love, in Sir L. 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel so called. 

Climaoterlo. It was once believed 
that 7 and 9, with their multiples, were 
critical points in life ; and 63, which is 
produced by multiplying 7 and 9 to- 
gether, was termed the Grand Climac~ 
teiHc, w’hich few persons succeeded in 
outliving.' 

“There arc i\v<» jeara. the BC\cnlh and the 
ninth, that roniuioiily Iu'itik great <'hange8 in a 
iiiari'H life, and great dangera ; wheref«iro «l, that 
contiims ))oth l.heaenuiiilierHiiiu1tii)1ie(l together, 
coiiiea not without heniia of claugerH.”— Zei'mitu 
hemniiis. 

CUmaoteiio Yosurs are seventh and 
ninth, with their multiples by the odd 
numbers 3, 5, 7, 9— viz. 7, 9, 21, 27, 35, 
4o, 49, 63, and 81, over which astrologers 
supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet, 
presided. HippOcrates I'ecognises these 
lieriods. (tSVtf Nine.) 

CUmaK means a :>tair (Greek), ap- 
plied to the last of a gradation of argu- 
ments, each of which is stronger than 
the preceding. The last of a gradation 
of words of a similar cliaractcr is also 
called a dimax. The point of highest 
devdopnaent. 

' In the 'Ncry climax of liia career ... he wab 
stricken down.” — Chittenden ; BeeoUeettons of 
Lincoln, chap. xlv. p. 454. 


dliiill. On the climb. Under the 
hope of promotion. Thomas Becket, 
after he became Cardinal-archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at the top of the tree, 
and no further promotion was m the 
power of the king to bestow. Being no 
longer on the cumb, ho could set the 
king at defiance, and did do so. 

CUnoli. To bend the point of a nail 
after it is driven home. The word is 
BometimoB written clench, from the 
French clenche, the lift of a latch. 
(German, klinke ; Dutch, klinken, to 
rivet.) (See paM 261, col. 1, Clench.) 

That was a clincher. That argument 
was not to he gamsoid ; that remark 
drove the matter home, and fixed it as 
a nail in a sure place.” 

A lie is called a clinehei' from the tale 
about two swaggerers, one of whom 
said, “I drove a nail right through 
the moon.” ” Yes,” said tiie other, ” I 
remember it well, for I went the other 
side and clinched it.” The French say, 
Je Ini ai bien nve sen cion (I have 
clinched his nail for him). 

Clln'ker (Hmiiphrey), Hero of Smol- 
lett’s novel so called. The general <sc}iGme 
of Oliver Twist resembles it. Humplirey 
is a workhouse hoy, put out apprentice ; 
hut being afterwards reduced to great 
want, ho attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his service. 
He turns out to be Bramble’s natural sou, 
and falls in love with Winifred Jenkins, 
Miss Bramble’s maid. 

Clio w^as one of the nine Muses, the 
inventress of historical and heroic 
poet]^. 

Clio. Addison is so called because his 
papers in the Spectator are signed hy 
one of the four letters in this word, 
probably the initial letters of Chelsea, 
London, Islington, Office. (See Nota- 
BICA.) 

V See Professor Morloy’s ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Spectator,'*^ on the subject. 

Clipper. A fast- sailing ship. 

“We shall lia\o to rntch the Avrtmi, mid sho 
lias a name for Iwiiig a rIii»iioi-."~.-l. C. Jjuylv: 
The Sign of Four, x. 

Shfi^s a clipper. Said of a stylisli or 
beautiful wonniii. A first-class craft. 

Clipping Pace (A). Very fast. A 
clipper is a fast-sailing vessel. 

“ LeH\ hip Holua Hrad, we aeiuUlcd on at a cliii- 
rmp i>ace, and the akilC yielded so niiicli to the 
breeze that Bury BaidweiiiuBl reef the niaiuBail,” 
— W. S. Trench : Bealities of Irish Life, chap. 

Cll'qnot (of Ftmeh celebrity^ A 
nickname of Frederick Willikm IV, of 
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PnuBia : bo called ftom his fonduesB for 
( 1725 ) 184 ^ 0 - 1861 ). 

doaMSI'iUk Goddess of sewers. (Latiti, 
a sewer.) 


“ Then CJosclus, goddeiB of the tldo, 

WJiose ssivle BtreaviB beneatli tlie city glide, 
Indulged tbe modish flame ; the town Bhe roved, 
A mortal scuvenger she saw, Bhe loved.'* 

Outi ; Trivia, 11. 


Cloak and Sword Plasra. Modem 
comedV) played iu the ordinary costume 
of modem life. The phrase was adopted 
by Oauderon, who lived in Spain while 
gentlemen were accustomed to wear 
cloate and swords. For tragedy the 
men actors wore either heraldic or dra- 
matico-historic dressea In England 
actors in tragedy and old comedy wore 
the costume of Charles II. ’s period, till 
quite recently. 

Clock. So church bells were once 


called. (German, gloeke ; French, 
eloehe ; Medisval Latin, claca^ 

“ Wel sikerer [surer] was hiB miwyng in liia loggc 
Than is a flok rhefl] or ubhay 

Chaucer : The Ifonne Preetea Tale [1(00-40). 


Clock. The tale about St. Paul’s clock 
striking thirteen is given in Walcott’s 
Memonals of WestmimUr, and refers to 
John Hatfield, who died 1770, age l 102. 
He was a soldier in the reign of William 
III., and was brought before a court- 
martial for falliug asleep on duty upon 
Windsor Terrace. In proof of liis 
innocence he asserted that ho heanl St. 
Paul’s clock strike thirteen, which 
statement was confirmed by several 
wiinossos. 

Clodhopper. A farmer, who hops or 
walks amongst the clods. The cavalry 
call the inmnii-y clodhoppers, because 
they have to walk instead of riding 
horseback. 

Clog Almanac. A primitive alma- 
nac or calendar, originally made of a ! 
“ clog,” or log of wood, with four faces 
or parallelograms ; the sham edge of 
earn face or side was divided % notches 
into three mouths, every week being 
marked by a big notch. The face left 
of the notched edge contained the saints’ 
days, the festiveus, the ])hases of the 
moon, and so on in Runic chai'uctcrs, 
whence the ‘‘clog” was also called a 
Runic staff. These curiosities are not 
imcommon, and specimens may be seen 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian 
(Oxford), the Ashmolean Museum, St. 
John’s (Cambridge), the Gheetham 
Library (Manchester), and other places 
both at bomo sud abroad. 


Cloliitar. He retired into a eloioter^ 
^ monaste^. Almost all monasteries 
have a cloister or covered walk, which 
generally occuined three sides of a 
quadrangle. 

Clootto. A.uld Clootie. Old Nick. 
The Scotch call a cloven hoof a cloot, so 
that Auld Clootie is Old Cloveu-foot. 

Clorida'no (in Orlando Fnriom). A 
humble Moorish youth, who joins Me- 
do'ro^ in seeking the body of King 
Dardinello to bury it. Modoro being 
wounded, Cloridano rushed madly into 
the ranks of the enemy and was slain. 

Clorln'dA (iu Jerusalem Delivered^. 
A female knight who come from Persia 
to oppose the Crusaders, and was ap- 
T^intcd hy Al'adine leader of all the 
Pagan forces. Taucred fell in love with 
her ; but not knowing her in a night 
attack, slew her after a most draadrul 
combat. Before she died sho received 
Christian baptism at the hands of Tan- 
cred, who mourned her death with gi'cat 
sorrow of heart. (Book xii.) 

Sena^pus of Ethiopia (a Christian) was 
her father; hut her being Item white 
alarmed her mother, -who changed her 
babe for a black child. Arso'tcs, the 
eunuch, was entrusted with the infant 
Clorinda, and as ho was going through 
a forest he saw a tiger, dropped the 
child, aud sought safety in a tree. The 
tiger took the babe and suckled it, after 
which Arsetes left Ethiopia with the 
child for Eg}'pt. 

Close as a Clam* A clam is a 
bivalve inollusca, which bun'ows in sand 
or mud. It is about the size of a 
florin, and may bo eaten raw or fried 
like an oyster. Clams are gathered 
only when the tide is out. When the 
tide is in tlicy are safe from molesta- 
tion, hence the saying “Happy as a 
clam at ^igh tide.” ^'Anglo-Saxon, 
clam^ mud; verb vlfem-um^ to glue; 
German, klamm^ close.) 

Close Rolls ara mandates, letters, 
and writs of ii private nature, aiidressod, 
in the Sovereigu’s name, to individuals, 
and folded or closed and sealed on the 
outside with the Great .Seal. 

V Patent Rolls ore left open^ with the 
seal hanging from the bottom. 

Close-time for Game, {iiec Sfo£t- 
iNa Seasons.) 

Cloeh (Mynken'). A Dutch Jaok- 
tar. Clow is corrupt form of Claus, a 
pontractiou of Nicholas, a name as 
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oommoii Witli ilhe !Dut<^ as Jack is wi% 
the Bbgltih people. • 

ChcHsInL A yiudictive lout who wore 
his dagger m his moutii. He fell in 
lore, wiw Im'ogen, but his love was not 
recdproeated. {Shakespeare: Cymbelinc.) 

dMk{The), Thoclerg^y; the clerical 
office ; thus we say ** having respect for 
the cloth.** Formeily the clergy used 
to wear a distinguishing costume, made 
of grey or black cloth. 

pUrtlltt'riiUi or Chthaire (in Jeru- 
saUin Delivered). At the death of 
Hugo ho takes the lead of the Franks, but 
is lAot by Clorinda (y.v.) with an arrow 
(book XL). After his death, his troops 
sneak away and leave the Christian 
army (book xiii.). 

Clotbo, in Classic mythologv. One 
of the 7Tirco Fates. She pi-esided over 
birth, and drew from her dibtafT the 
thread of life; Atropos jn'csidud over 
death and cut tho thread of life; and 
Lachosis spun the fate of life between 
birth and death, ((iroek, klothoy to 
draw thread from a distaff.) 

‘‘ A FmiiceHlashodiiHuiidoi'witli 
iiMd (Tills is nii moncoits 

ulluaiou. Jt was Atnuma wild cut tbe tbreud.) 

Cloi^ Clouds. 

Ke is in the clouds. In dreamland ; 
entertaining visionary notions: having 
no distinct idea about the matter in 
question. 

He is under a ehml. Under suspicion, 
in disrepute. 

To blow a cltntd is to smoke a cigar or 
pipe. 

Cloud. A dark spot on the forehead 
of a horse between the eyes. A white 
spot is called a star, and on elongated 
stai’ is a blaze. {See Blaze.) 

“ Atn'ippo. lid TAntoin ] h;is a cloud on 1 iib fnce. 

Ewttwrbue. Hum me tbu worse lor Hint were lie 

U liOVBf." 

Hhakespeare : Avtovy and Cleopatra, lii. 

Cloud (St.). Patron saint of nail- 
smiths, by a iilay upon tho French word 
clou, a nail. 

Clouded Cane {A). A mnhicca cane 
clouded or mottled from age and use. 
These canes were very fashionable in 
tlie first quarter of the present century. 


Cloven Foot. To show tho cloven 
foot, i.e. to show a knavish intention : a 
base motive. Hie allusion is to Satan, 
represented with the legs and feet of a 
eoq^; and, however he might disguise 
qmself, he could never conceal his 
.. cloven feet. {See Bao o* Hails, Goat.) 

^ “BchI Slid Uivjc iuDuciicca tt«» co|iq*o§ip:»4 


. . . and tbe eliiven foot pefP* "”1,19 t®*# 
letters vrricieu by Idinat thereriod. St.Jemmfs 
Mugfudne. 

Clover. HeU in clover. ^ lude, in 
prospeitius circumstances, ii^i a good 
situation. The allusion is to cattle fm- 
ing in clover fields. 

downs. The three most celebrated 
are Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), the 
ih'ench Carlin ^1713-1783), and l^chaid 
Tarlton, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who acted at the galleii^ inn called tho 
Delle Sauvaye. 

To Bit with Tarltou on nn alehouse Siane.'* 
Btshep Hall : Satires. 

dub. A society of persons who club 
together, or form themselves into a knot 
or lump. 

The word was originally applied to 
persons bound together by a vow. 
(German, gelubde.) {See Cabds, 4 clubs.) 

“finio] WHS the era of cbixalry, .... forlmdieB 
of iiH'u iiniliiiK r>lj(‘inHeI\eH by h SHcreil \ow’. 

w Jiirli wont iind tbfiiii; liuvo iMSBPrt o\pr 
to us ill a siiiKUlnrly ilwiiidkHl ntuil lion, 'rlub' 
wp call It : and the \ow .... does not, I'Huk >ery 
liiKh.” — riti7///e: Frfdcrick the Great, \ol. 1. o. 
lU. 

Clnb-bearer (The). Feriphcdit^s, the 
robber of Ar'golis, is so called because he 
murdered his victims with an iron club. 

dnb*land. That part of the West 
End of London where the principal clubs 
aro situated ; the members of such clubs. 


dnb-law. The law of might or 
compulsion through fear of chastisement. 
Do it or get a hiding. 


dne. J have not yet got the clue : to 
give a clue, i.e. a hint. A clue is a ball of 
thread ( Ang. -Saxon, cleoiven) . The only 
mode of finding the way out of the 
Cretan labyrinth was by a skein of 
thread, which, being laid along the 
proper route, indicate the right path. 


dnmay (Norwegian, klump, a lunjLp ; 
Swedish, klummscn, bemimbed ; Ice- 
landic, klunisa). Piers Flow'inan had 
“thou klompsist for cold,’* uud Wiclif 
h.iH “Our boiidis bcu uclumpsid.*’ 
Halliwell gives us dumpish awkward, 
and dump = lazy. 


dn'rloaune (3 syl.). An elf of evil 
disposition who usually appeal's as a 
wrinkled old man, and has knowledge 
of hid treasures. {Irish mythology.) 


Clydesdale ttoroes. Scotch draught- 
horses, not equal to Shire-horses in size, 
but of great endurance. {See Shibe- 
HOBSES.)' 


Clym of theCleui^with Adam Bell 
and William of Cloudesly, were noted 
outlaws, whose skill in archery rendered 
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as lamous in l^e north of Ei^land 
AS Eobin Hood and Little John in the 
midland counties. Their place of resort 
was in Englewood Forest, near Car- 
lisle. N.B. — Englewood means fire- 
wood. Clym of the Clough means 
Clement of the Cliff. 

Clsrt'le (3 syL). A water-nymph, in 
love with Apollo. Meeting with no re- 
turn, ahe was changed into a sunflower, 
which, traditionally, still turns to the 
sun, fdHowing him through his daily 
■course. 

Cnepli. The name under which the 
Egyptians adore the Creator of the 
world. 

Cnldlan Venna (The). The ex- 
quisite statue of Venus or Aphrodite by 
FraxitglSs, placed in the temple of V enus, 
at CiiiduR. 

Co. A cuiitruciioii of compaut/ ; as 
Sniitli and Co. 

Coaob (A). A private tutor, llio 
term is a pun on (fctlintj on /ft si. To got 
DU fast you take a coach ; you (‘aiinot 
get oil last without a private tutor — 
a private tutor is the coach you 
talce in order that you may get on 
quickly. ( Universi ty slang . ) 

“The iKMiks . , . . arc expensive, ami nfteii a 
further expense is entailed lij ipe neiiessity of 
tM'eiinng'a tniach.’"— iSftednittn; Our/ord', chap. x. 
p. 1H8. 

To dine in the coach. In the captain’s 
private room. The coach or couch of a 
ship is a small apartment near the stem, 
the floor being formed of the aftmost 
part of the quarter-deck, and the roof 
by the poop. 

A slow coach. A dull, uiiprogressive 
person, somewhat fosfrilised. 

“ W'lint 11 dull, ulil'fiisliioned i'lia)i thou iie'st 
tint thou were }iU:i.\s a slovv-coaoli " — 
Kiudkell: ViObie MmmU (.Em -')• 

Coaob-and-four (or Coach ~and~ six). 
It is said one may drive a coach- and- 
four through an Act of Parliament, i.c. 
lawyers con always find for their clients 
some loophole of escape. 

“It is easy t.<» drive a (:onRli*and-four through 
urillfl, and settleinouiis, and legal thiiiffii.'’— //. U. 
Ilitf/i/urd. 

“[Rico] was oficn heard to say .... that ho 
would diivo a ciMich and six horses through the 
Aft of Sottleiiient.’’'-ir(ihr()ad. 

Coaob-aiid-palr (A). A coach 
drawn by a pair of horses. Coach-and- 
four, coach-aiid-six, etc. 

CiMMli Away. Get on a little faster. 
Your coach .dings ; drive on faster. 

. CoafOMVp. Taught by a private 
tutor for examination. ** Well coached 
up, * well crammed or taught. 


, OoaL Hot 08 a coal. The expnaiioa 
has an obvious aUusioxi. 

To po8t the coal or eoU, To pay or 
put down the cash. Coal = money hw 
been in use in the i^rtiug world for 
very many years. Buxton, in 1863, 
used the jihmse ** post the coal,” and 
since then it has b^u in frequent use. 
Probably rhyming slang: “Goal,” an 
imperfect rhyme of yoo/=;gold. (See 
page 248, Cbtvy, and page 260, Coaling.) 

“ It would iiut'siiit me to write. . . . e\eu if they 
offered, ... to i>oBt the uole.'*— //odd. 

Coal Brandy. Burnt brandy. The 
ancient way to set brandy on fire wae to 
drop in it a live or red-hot coal. 

Coals. 

To blow the coals. To fan dissensioDS, 
to excite smouldering animosity into 
open hostility, as dull coals are blown 
into a blaze by a pair of liellows. 

To carry coats. To be jmt upon. 
“ Gregory, o’ my word, we’ll not cany 
coals’’ — i.c. submit to be “put upon” 
(Itumco and Juliet, i. 1). So in £very 
Man out of his Jlumonr^ “Here coinM 
one that will ciuiy coals, rryOy will hold 
my dog.” The allusion is to the dirfy, 
laborious occu|)atiou of coal-cartiers. 
Giffoitl, in his edition of Ben Jonsoii, 
says, “ Of these (t.i?. scullions, etc.), the 
most forlorn wretches were select^ to 
carry coals to the kitchen, halls, etc,” 
(See page 141, col. 1, Blackguabd.) 

To carry coals to Newcastle. To do 
what is suporfliiouB. As Newcastle is 
the great coal-field, it would be quite 
superfluous to carry coals thither. The 
French say, ^ ^ Porter deV can d la nviere ” 
(to carry water to the river). There are 
numerous Latin equivalents: us, “To 
carry wood to the forests;” “Powa 
Alcmoo doA'cA'* (See At.cinoo); ^^Noctaas 
Athcnasfm'c^* (iSfcv Nocjtuas); “CVot-wa 
in Cilieiam fcn'c'* (See CKOCUif). 

To hmil over the coals. To In'ing to 
task for shortcomings; to scold. At 
one time the Jews were “bled” when- 
ever tlic kings or barons wanted money ; 
and one very eomniou torture, if they 
nisisted, was to liaul thciii over the coals 
of a slow fire, to give tlieiii a “ imst- 
iiig.” (See Iranhoe, where Frout-do- 
Bmuf threatens to haul Isaac over the 
coals.) 

Coals of Flro. To heap coals of fire 
on the head of a foe. To melt down his 
animosity by deeds of kindness. 

“ If tliine ontMii,v lie hungry, ifive lilm breul to 
PHt; and If lie lie tliirsry, ten u linn water todrllik ; 
for Miou alialt 1 ich|> coals of Ore upun bis bcsd.*'— 
rnn. xxv, SJ,S 2 . 
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OftiiUtig, in theatrical al^ng, means 
telHng phraaea and speeches, as, 
part 18 full of ^ coaling lines.* ’* Coal 
iNsing money, means profit, whence eml- 
%ng, (^p. 265, To POST THE Coal . . .) 


Coalltloii CknremiiLent. AGovetn- 
ment formed by various pities by a 
mutual surrender of principles. Tlie 
administration of Lord North and Charles 
Fox, 1783, was a coalition, but it fell to 
meces in a few months. That of Lonl 
iwlisbury with the old Whig pai'tj 
headed by Lord Hartiugtou was a cooh- 
tion (1886-1892). 

CoMt Clear. /« the coast clear? 
The coast is char. There' is no likeli- 
hood of interference. M one of the coast- 
guai'ds are about. 

Coast Men of Attloa. The mer- 
chant class who lived along the coast- 
lands {Pai'^ali). 

CoastiTig Lead (A), A sounding 
lead used in shallow water. 


Coasting Trade. Trade between 
ports of the same country carried on by 
coasting vessels. 


Coaatl^ Walter. An officer of 
Customs in the Port of London, whose 
duty it was to visit and make a return 
of coasting vessels trading from one ppt 
of the kingdom to another, and which 
(from the nature of their cargo) were 
not required to report or make entry at 
tlio Custom House. These vessels were 
liable to the payment of certain small 
dues, which it was the duty of the 
Coasting Waiter to exact. He was also 
expected to search the cargo, that no 
contrabo ^ g oods were illicitly on board. 
Like Tid^Waiters, tliese Coasting Wait- 
ers were eibolished in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and their duties 
have since been performed by the Exam- 
ining Officer. Their saloiy was about 
£40 a year. 


Cut i/our coat according to your cloth. 
Curtail your exT)en8e8 to the amount of 
your income ; live within your means. 
•Si non possis guod velisj rclts id quod 


possis. 

Xear is my coat^ but nearer is my skin, 
“ Tunica palllo p^-opior cstX “ Ego 
proximm mihiX 

To baste ofie'^s coat. To dust his 
jacket; to beat him. 

To wear the king's coat. To be a 


— -S'- — . 


Turning one's coat for luck. It was an 
ancient superstition that this was a 


charm against evil spirits. {See Tubv< 

COAT.) 

“ Williani foima 

A fitenns for our dehvoranoe ; ‘ Turn youf chnlu,* 
guoth hee, ‘ ft»r Pucke is busy in tbese oakes. ’ 
Mishap Corbett : Iter BareuXi. 


Coat Of Armo. A surcoat worn by 
knights over their armour, decorated 
wit£ devices Iw which heralds described 
the wearer. Hence the heraldic device 
of a family. Coat-aimour was invented 
in the Crusading expeditions, to distin- 
guish the various noble warriors when 
wrapped in complete steel, and it was 
introduced into England by liichard 
Lioti~heart. 


Coat of many Colours (Gen. 
xxxvii. 3). Haimer, in his Obserrations 
(vol. ii. p. 386), informs us that “ many 
colours” in this connection does not 
mean striped, flowered, embroidered, or 
“printed” with several colours, but 
having * ‘ divers pieces of different colours 
sewed together ’* in i>atchwork. The 
Hebrew word is passeem. In 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18 we are told that king*s daughters 
wore a ganneut of many colours or 
divers pieces. Dr. Adam Clarke says 
that similar garments “arc worn by 
persons of distinction iu Persia, India, 
and some parts of China to Ihe present 
day.** Tlio great offeiipe was this : J aoob 
was a sheik, and bjr giving Joseph a 
“ prince’s robe ” ho virtually announced 
him his heir. Divers Coloubs.) 

CcMita. Hoaen, and Hats (Dan. iii. 
21). These were not articles of dress, 
but bodges of office. It will be recol- 
lected that Shadrach and his two com- 
panions had recently been set over 
provinces of Babylon: and Nebuchad- 
nezzar degraded them by insisting on 
their wearing their insignia of office. 
The word caji would be better than 
“ hat,” their caps of office ; and sandals 
would be better than “ hosen.” Coats 
or cloaks have always designated office. 
“ Hosen ” means what the Bomans 
called calceuH patrieim^ which wore san- 
dalled up to the calf of the leg. Every 
Latin scholar knows that caJecos mntare 
means to “become a senator.’* 

Cob {A). Between a pony and a horse 
in size, from thirteen to nearly fifteen 
hands high. Tile word means big, stout. 
The oi'jgmal meaniug is a tuft or head, 
hence eminent, large, powerful. Tlie 
“cob of tho county” is the 'great boss 
thereof. A rich cob is a plutoci'at. 
Hence also a male, os a cob-swan. 

V Biding horses run l>etween fifteen 
and sixteen hands in height, and carriage 
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honee, betw^ su^en and seventeeu 
hands. 

Cobalt. From the German K<Md 
(a gnome). The demon of mines. This 
metal was so called by miners^ because 
it was long thought to be useless and 
troublesome. It was consequently at- 
tributed to the ill offices of the mine 
demon. 

Cobbler. A drink made of wine 
(sherry), sugar, lemon, and ice. It is 
sipped up through a straw. { 8 ee Cob- 
bleh’s Punch.) 

“This wonderful iiiYention, air, ... is called 
col tiller, -4)liei'ry cobbler, when you name it lunv; 
cobbler when you name it short.”— D/cA'eno: Max- 
Un Chuaslewit, xvii. 

Cobbler. Let not the cobbler oreretep 
bin last (AT? m’tor ultra crepfidam). Let 
no one mesume to interfere in matters 
of which he is iraorant. The tale goes 
that a cobbler detected a fault in the 
shoe-latchet of one of Apelles’ {laintings, 
and the aitist rectified tlie fault. Ine 
cobbler, thinking himself very wise, next 
ventured to criticise the legs ; but 
Apelles answered, ** Keep to your 
trade you understand about slioes, 
but not about anatomy. 

Cobbler Poet ( 7he ) . Hans Sachs of 
Nuremberg, prince of the mastersingers 
of Germany (1494-1/371). 

Cobbler’s Punob. Gin and water, 
with a little treacle and vinegar. 

Cobbler’s Toast. School-boys’ bread 
and butter, toasted on the dry side and 
eaten hot. 

Cob’bam, referred to by Thomson in 
his Autiinm^ was Sir Kicnard Temple, 
created Lord Oobham in 1714. 

Cob-nut. A iiiit with a tuft. (Welsh, 
cob or cop^ a tuft; German, IiopJ\ the 
head.) 

Coburgs. A corded or ribbed cotton 
cloth made in Coburg (Saxony), or in 
imitation thereof. Chiefly used for 
ladies’ dresses. 

CoVweb. Cob^ Teutonic for “spi- 
der.” Dutch, sphntfkop ; Sjixoii, ntter- 
rop (poisonous Hinder) ; (’lialdce, kopi 
(spider’s web). 

Cock. Mahomet found in the first 
heaven a cock of such enormous size 
tliat its crest touched the second heaven. 
The crowing of this celestial bird arouses 
every living creature from sleep except 
man. The Moslem doctors say that 
AUah lends a willing ear to him who 
reads the Koran, to nim who prays for 


mrdon, and to the cock whose chant is 
aivine melody. When this cock ceases 
to crow, the day of judgment will be at 
hand. 

Cock, Dedicated to Apollo, the sun- 
god, because it gives notice of the lisiug 
of the sun. It was dedicated to Mer- 
cury, because it summons men to Inisi- 
ness by its crowing. And to .^scu- 
lapius, because ‘ ‘ early to bed and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy. ” 

A cock OH chureh spn'es is to remind 
men not to deny their Lord us Peter 
did, but when the cock crew he “ went 
out and wept bitterly.” Peter Le Neve 
affirms that a cock was the warlike 
ensign of the Goths, and theteforo used 
in Gothic churches for oniomeut. 

JUrery cock crotrs on its own dunghill^ 
or Ilka cock crows on his own mtdden. 
It is easy to brag of your deeds in your 
own castle when safe from danger and 
not likely to be put to the proof. 

Latin : Galliis in suo sterquilinio 
plurimuni potest. 

French : Chiou sur sou fumior est 
hardi. 

ASpanish : Cada Galla canta en su 
inuladar. 

h^onnsh a cock, but ofi'er it not in san'i- 
Jicc, This is the eigritoerith Symbolic 
Saying in the I^rotreptics of laiublichus. 
Tlic cock was sHcreu to Minerva, and 
also to the Sun and Moon, and it W'oiild 
be impious to oft’er a sacrilegious 
offering to the gods. What is already 
consecrated to God cannot ho employed 
in sacrifice. 

That cock wonH fujht. That dodge 
wouldn’t answer ; tliat talo won’t wash. 
Of course, the allusion is to fighting 
cocks. A bet is mado oil » favourite 
cock, but when iiittcd refuses ,to 
fight. 

'To cry cock. To claim the victory ; 
to assert oneself to be the superior. As 
a cock of the walk is the chief or ruler 
of the whole walk, so to cry cock is to 
claim this cockship. 

Cook and Bottle. A public lious : 
sign, j)i\)b.il>ly iii'Muiii.; tint draught 
and bottled alo may bj had on tlie 
premises. If s), tlui word “cock’' 
would mean the tap. 

Cock and Bull Story. A 
lion of a concocted and bully »lory. The 
catch-])ouuie8 hawked about the streets 
are still called cocks — i.c. (‘oncocied 
things. Bully is the Danish bullcn (ex- 
aggerated), our hull-rush (an exaggerated 
rush), hnlUfroy^ etc. 

Another etf mology may be suggested : 
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The idd Nergal wee the meet common 
idol ol Ihe endent PhoenidaxiB, Indians, 
and Petfdans, and Nergal means a dmo^ 
AiU took. The Egyptian btUl^ e<}iifLny 
Itotononeimder me name of Osi'ns. A 
coeh«>end-bu]l story may therefore mean 
a tnpdh, in reference to the mythological 
fablee of Xergal and Osiris. 

The French equivalents are faire un 
coq d V&ne and tin eonte de ma mere Voic 
(a mother goose tale). 

CU>ok and Pie {By), We meet with 
cock* 8 b<me6, cocks wminds, eocks mother^ 
cocks hody^ cocks passion^ etc., where 
we can have no doubt that the word is a 
minced oath, and stands for the sacred 
name which should never be taken in 
vain. The Pic is the table or rule in the 
old Roman offices, showing how' to find 
out the service for catjh day, called by 
the Greeks yVuox (an index). Tlie latter 
part of the oath is equivalent to ** the 
Mass book.” 

' l!\ aiwl uic, sit', you slmil luil :i\mo lu- 
111 '.'III.'’ Shakc»iieinc : Jtmru I K., act \ . I. 

Cod' (tifd Pie (as a iniblic-house sign) 
is probably ** The Cock and Magpie.” 

Cock of Hay (A) or a hmjcoch, A 
small heiip of hay thrown up tempo- 
rarily. (German, kocke, a heap of hay ; 
Norwegian, kok^ a heap.) 

Cook of the North. The Duke of 
Gordon. So called on a monument 
erected to his honour at Fochabers, in 
Abcrdeenriiire. (Died 1836.) 

Cook of the Walk. The dominant 
bully or master spirit The place where 
bam-door fowls are fed is called the 
U'alkf and if there is more t^iaii one cock 
they will fight for the supremacy of this 
domain. 

Cook-a-hoop or Cock-a-hmtp. To sit 
cock-a-houp. Boastful, defiant, like a 
gamc-cock with his houpe or crcbt erect ; 
eagerly expectaut. (Fi-eiich, coq d 
hitppe,) 

‘‘And ImviiiK ruiitrd a w)n»lo troop, 

"Witli victory was (;ock-H-liiHi|i.” 

I Jiutlu-: 1 . a. 

Cook apaee. Set off as fast as you 
can run. A cock is a ta]> through which 
liquor runs. **To co^” is to walk 
li^tly or nimbly. 

“If BtorniB be nigh iben cock niKico,'' 
Tiisser L1174). 

Cookhoat or Cockle Boat, A small 
boat made of a wicker frame, and 
covered with leather or oil-cloth. The 
Welsh fishers used to oarry thenn on 
tbeir backs. (Welsh, a boat; 


Frenc^ coekCf a passage boat; Iridic 
coca ; Italian, cocca ; Norwegian, kogy 
cockboat) 

Coek-orow. The Hebrews divided 
the night into four watdies : 1, The 
“ beginning of the watches ** or “even,” 
(Lam. ii. 19) ; 2, “The middle watch” 
or ‘‘midnight” GJudg. vii. 19) ; 3, ”^e 
cock - crowing ; ” 4, “ The momi^ 

watch” or “dawning” (Exod. xiv. 
24). 

“ Ye know nut wben tbe niRBter of tbe boiiBB 
coiiietli,at exen, or at imduigbt, or at tbe cock- 
croiviiig, or in the inonung.’’— Slark xlli. 83. 

V The Romans divided the night into 
sixteen parts, each one hour and 
a -half, beginning at midnight. The 
third of these divisions (3 a.m.) they 
called fffilhcinimH ^ the time when codes 
begin to crow; the next was conticuninu^ 
w hen they ceased to crow ; and fifth was 
dilacuhim^ davrii. 

Pi'obably tbo Romans sounded the 
hour on a trumpet (bugle) three times, 
and if so it would explain the diversity 
of the Gospels : “ Before the cock ei’ow ” 
(John xiii. 38, Luke xxii. 34, and Matt, 
xxvi. 34); but “Before the cock crow 
ticice ” (Mark xiv. 30) — ^that is^ before 
tlio “ bugle ” has finished sounding. 

Apparitions vanish at cock crow. This 
is a Cliristian superstition, the cock being 
tbe watch-bird placed on church spires, 
and therefore sacred. 

“ Tlie niorniiig cock crew loud, 

.\ndat the Hound it libeGbost] shrunk in haste 

aw'uy, 

And AuulHlicd from our sight." 

Shakespeare : BamM, i. 3. 

Cook-eye. A squint. Cock-eyed, 
having a squint; cross-eyed. (Irish 
and Gaelic, caoffy asquint ; “ caogshuil,” 
squint-eyed.) 

Cook-fighting was introduced into 
Britain by the Roinims. It was a fa- 
vourite spoit both wiUi the Greeks and 
with the Romans. 

That hats rock-fiyhixny. That is 
most improlMiblo and extraordinary. 
The allusion is to the exii'avagout tales 
told of lighting-cocks. 

‘•Hu can «)uly ruIiiMo bis feelings by the . . . 
frciiuiMit U‘iH>i.iiioii, • Well, that lieats couk-bgUt- 
iiig ! ’ WhyUi-MtlvUlt.. 

To live tike fighting -cocks. To Uvo 
in luxury. Before game-cocks are pitted 
they are fed plentifully on the very best 
food. 

Cook-horse. To vide-a-cock-horse. To 
sit astride a person’s foot or knee while 
he dances or tosses it up and down. 

Cook Lane Ghost. A tale of terror 
without ti'uth; an imaginary tale of 
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honron. In Code Lane, Stockwell (1762)’ 
certvdn Itnockings were heard, whiuh Mr. 
Parsons, the owner, declared proceeded 
from the ghost, of Fanny Kent, who 
died Budde^, and Parsons wished peo- 
ple to suppose that ehe had been mur- 
oered by her husband. All London was 
agog with this story ; but it was found 
out that the knOckincs were produced 
bT Parsons’ daughter ^ gfirl twelve years 
ox age) rapping on a board which she 
took into ner oed. Parsons was con- 
demned to stand in the pilloiy. {See 
Stocxwell Ghost.) 

Coek-plt. The judicial committee of 
the privy council is so called, because 
the coimdl-room is built on the old 
codc-pit of Whitehall palace. 

“Oreat consultations at the cockpit about 
ijattles, duels, victories, and wliat not."— Poor 
Mobiu'a Almanack, 1730. 

'GoOk Snre. is cockt/ suv^—pertly con- 
fident. We coll a self-confident, over- 
bearing prig a cocky fellow, from the 
bamy^ despot ; but Shakespeare em- 
ploys the phrase in the sense of sure 
as'&e cook of a firelock.” 

“We steal as in a castle, cock-sure.’'— 
apeare : I Henry IV., ii. 1. 

7 The French phrase is d coup mr, 
tls*. Notts reussirom d coup i«3r,” wo 
are certain of success, CAa est ainsi 
d eoitp etc., and the phrase “ Sure 
as a gun,” seem to favour the latter 
dmvation. 

Cook tbo Saro (To). To prick up 
the ears, or turn tliem as a horse does 
when he listens to a strange sound. 
Here “ cock ” means to turn, and seems 
to be connected with the Greek «rv#cAov, 
a circle, and the verb avKAou. 

Cook tbe Nose or Cock up the nose. 
To turn up the nose in contempt. {See 
Cock youb Eye.) 

Cook up your Bead [foot, etc.]. 
Lift up, turn up your head or foot. 
The allusion is to cocking hay, i.e. lift- 
ing it into small hews or into the hay- 
cart. {See Cook of Hay.) 

Cook your Eye (7b) is to shut one 

r and look with the other ; to glance 
A ” cock-eye ” is a squinting eye, 
and ^bock-eyed” is having squinting 
eye$. In many phrases, £ock means to 
turn, {See ' • 

Cook srour Bat (7b). To s^ your 
hat more on one side of the head than 
op the other; to look knowing and pert. 
$o)dier8 cock their caps over the left side 
to ** look smart.” {See Cocked Hat.) 


Coekada. The men-servants of the« 
military wear a small black cockade on 
their net, the Hauoveiian badge. The 
Stuart cockade was white. At the battle 
of Sherra-Muir, in the reign of George I. , 
the English soldiers wore a black rosette 
in their hats. In the song of ^erra- 
Muir the English soldiers are csdled 
” the red-coat lads wi’ black cockades.” 
(French, coearde ; German, kokarde.) 

In the British Army and Navy the 
cockade, since the Hanoverian accession, 
has been black. 

Austbian cockade is black and }'ellow. 
All sentry boxes and boundary posts are 
so painted. Min schicarz^aetber was thfe 
nickname of ou Austrian Imperialist in 
1848. 

Bavabia, light blue and white are the 
royal colours. 

Beloium, black, yellow, and red. 

France {trffal)^ the ro^l colour was 
white. 

Hanover, the cockade was black. 
Black enters into all the German cock- 
ades. 

PiKTBSiA, black and white are the royal 
colours. 

Bussia, green and white are the royal 
colours. 

7b mount the cockade. To become a 
soldier. From time immemorial the 
partisans of different leaders haveudopted 
some emblem to show their party; in 
1767 an authoritative regulation deter- 
mined that every French soldier should 
wear a white cockade, and in 1782 the 
badge was restricted to the military. 
The phrase given abovo is common botli 
to England and Franco. 

Cockaigne {Land of). An imagine 
ary land of idleness anil luxury. The 
subject of a burlesque, probably ** the 
earliest specimen of English poetry which 
we possess.” London is generally so 
called, but Boileau applies the phrase 
to Paris. (^>6*<?page 270, col. 2, Cockney.) 

Allied to the Germau, knehen, a cake. 
Scotland is called the ** land of cokes ” ; 
there is the old French word cocaigne, 
abundance. Compare Latin coquoy to 
Cook, coquinaiia, coquina, etc. 

V Ellis, in his Specimens of Early 
English Poets (i, 83-95), has printed at 
lei^h an old French poem called “ The 
Land of Cockaigu” (thirteenth oentuiy), 
where ” the houses were made of barley 
sugar and cakes, the streets were paved 
with pastiy, and the shops supplied 
goods.ior nothing.” 

Cook'atrloe (3 sy].). A monster with 
the wings of a fowl, tail of a dtagon, 
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wd head of a cock. So called because 
it was said to be' produced from a cock’s 
egg hatched by a seipeot. According to 
le^ud, the very look of this monster 
would cause instant death. In conse- 
quence of the fifvst with which the head 
IS crowned, the creature is called a 
basilisk, from the Greek, bmiUskoH (a 
little king). Isaiah says, “1'he weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cocka- 
trice den” (xi. 8), to signify that the 
most noxious animal should not hurt the 
most feoblc of God’.s <ireatures. 

Fi^ratively, it means an insidious, 
treadierous person bent on mischief. 

“They wUl Kill one jiiioUior by tlie biok^ like 
cockatrii'ea.*'— AVtuA'cff/jmro; Tivel/th Nigfit, in. 4. 

Cooked Hat (A). A hat with the 
hrim turned, like that of a bishop, dean, 
etc. It is also applied to the chapeau 
and the military full-dress liat, 
pointed before aud behind, and rising 
to a point at the <‘rown, the chapeau a 
cm'HU, ” Cock ” ill this phrase means to 
turn ; corked, turned up. 

Ktmked into a cocked hat. In the 
game of niue-piiis, three pins were set 
up in the form of a triangle, and when 
all the pins except these threo were 
knocked down, the set was technmally 
wiid to be “ knocked into a cocked hat.” 
Hcnw», utterly out of all shapo or 
plutiib, A somewhat similar ])hraae is 
“ Knocked into the middle of next 
week.” 

Cooked-hat Club {The), A club of 
the Society fif Aiithpiarios. A co<*ked 
liat \v5iH always )jlarcd before llie pr«‘si- 
dent wlieii the club met. 

There w.as another idub so ojilled in 
which the mem hers, duniig club sittings, 
wore cocked hats. 

Cooker. Aecordiug to Coekev, All 
right, accord 111 (f to ('ocker. According 
to estohlished rules, jiccordiiig to w’hat is 
correct. Edward Cocker (1G;U-1G77) pub- 
lished an arithmetic wdiich ran through 
six^ editions. The phrase, “According 
to Cocker,” was popularised by Muiphy 
in his farce called The Apprentice. 

Cookie or Cooky. Bumiitious, over- 
hearing, conceited, and dogmatical ; like 
a little bantam cock. 

Cookie Hat. A pi^rim’s hat. War- 
burton says, as the chief places of devo- 
tion were beyond sea, or on the coasts, 
pilgrims used to put cockle-shells upon 
their hats, to inmeate that they were 
pilgrims. Cockles are symbols of St. 


James, patron ikint of Spain. Coddesa 
scallop, as in heraldry. 

And bow Bball I your true Lore know 
From many anotlior one F 
Oh, by his coukle bat and atafl, 

And by hia aandal alioon.” 

Seaunumt and Fletcher : The Friar of Orders Qrey. 

Cookie Shells. Favourite tokens 
worn by pilgrims in their hats. The 
polished side of the shell was scratched 
with some rude drawing of the “blessed 
Virgin,” the Crucifixion, or some otlier 
subject connected with the pilgrimage. 
Being blessed by the priest, they were 
considered amulets against spiritual 
foes, and might be used as drinking 
vessels. 

Cookies. To crij cockles. To be 
hanged ; from the gurgling noise made 
in strangulation. 

Cookies of the Heart. ** To warm 
the cockles of om^n heart , said of good 
wine. (Latm, cochlcce cordis, the ven- 
tricles of the heart.) 

“ Fibiw qiiidom roctm bwee extPrlovlbim in 
cb'Ktro xentrlculi* in’o.'ciiue Huhjectn* c»bli«ine 
trorHiiiii aHcendeiitea in linsiiii nirdis lennniiint ui , 
etHiMiali aiinninbitu belimii ane ntehleom Hfifia 
npte referiiijt.’’— Z/oiw’; Tractatm de Corde, n. 2.). 
(UiUU.) 

Cookledemoy {A). An amusing 
rogue, a sort of Tyll Eulenspiegel. A 
chametor in Marstou’s comedy of The 
JJtitch (’Ourtesan. Ho clients Mrs. Mulli- 
griib, a vintner’s wife, of a goblet and 
salmon. 

Cookney. One bom within sound of 
Bow-bells, London ; one possessing 
London peeiiliaritics of speech, etc. ; 
one wholly ignorant of country sports, 
country life, farm auimals, plants, and 
so on. 

CjiTiulcii s!i 3 's the Thames was once 
calk'd “the (Vioknej’.” 

The w'ord has lloen spelt Cockcnci/, 
Cockaneijs, Coeknell, etc. “ Cockuell ” 
would be a little cock. “ Piia' tn deliciis 
matris nutritus'^ Aiiglice, a kokenay, a 
pampered child. “Niais” means a 
nestling, as f ancon niaxs, aud if this is the 
last sjrllahlo of “Cockney,” it confinns 
the idea that the w'ord means an enfant 
fjdte. 

Wedgwood suggests cocker (to fondle), 
and says a cockemej’^ or cockney is one 
pampered by city indulgence, in contra- 
distiuetion to rustics hardened by out- 
door w'ork. (Dutch, kokkeler, to pamper ; 
French, coqtwlimr, to dangle.) 

Chambers in his Jmtx'nal derives 
the word from a French poem of the 
thirteenth century, called The Land ^ 
Vocagne, where the houses were ma& 
of Dorley-sugor and c^dees, the streets 
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paved with pastry, and the shops sajp- 
plied goods without requiring money in 
payment. The French, at a very early 
period, called the English cocaine men, 
t.e. bonsvivants (beef and pudding men). 

“ Cry to it, nnnclo, as the cockney did to the 
eelH, when she juit them into the iMtete ali\e."— 
Shnimspeai'e ; Leai\ il. 4. 

The king of cockneys, A master of the 
revels chos^ by students of Lincoln's 
Inn on Childermas Day (Dec. 28th). 

Cockney SobooL Leigli Hunt, 
Ilazlitt, Slielley, and Keats ; so called 
by Lodkhart. (1817.) 

“ If I may ho permitted to liave the honour of 
christening it, it may he henceforth referred 
to hy the deBorimtioii of the * Cockney Bchuol."' 
— Z., niackwitod'a ilagitstnUt Oct., 1HI7. 

Cockpit Of Europe. Belgium is so 
called because it has been the site of 
more European battles thau any otlier 
country ; for example, Oudenarde, 
Bomillies, Fontciioy, Fleurus, Jem* 
maiies, Ligny, Quatre Bras, Waterloo. 

Cockshy (v/) . A free fling or * ^shy 
at something. The allusioTi is to the 
once popular Shrove-Tuesday sport of 
shying or casting stones or sticks at 
cocks. This sport is now supersedi^d by 
pigeon -shooting, which is thought to be 
more aristocratic! but can hardly be 
deemed more luimanc. 

Cockswain, oV Coxswain 
T he swain or servant of the cock or boat, 
together with its crew. (Anglo-Saxon, 
sudH or stvcui, a youth or servant, and 
lock, a boat.) (-SVr (.’ockboat.) 

CooktalL TlicXc/c York JJ’ork/, 181)1, 
tells ns that this is an Aztec word, uiid 
that *• th(3 liquor was discovered by a 
Toltcc noble, who sent it to t he king by 
the hand of Ids dunghter Xochitl. Thu 
king fell ill love with the maiden, drank 
the liquor, and called them xoc-tl, a 
name perpetuated hy the word cocktml. 

«* Cocktail is aii i(3od drink made of 
spirits mixed with bitters, sugar, and 
some aromatic flavouring. Champagne 
cocktail is champagne flavoured with 
Angostura bitters : soda cocktail is soda- 
water, sugar, and bittci'S. 

“ Did il* iv<*p try it l-randy oocktail, Cornel?”— 
Tlittckimitf : The Neircotw», xlii. 

CooqclgruoB. At the coming of the 
Coegeigrtus, That good time coming, 
when eveiy mystery shall bo cleared up. 

“‘That is oiieof tlioMe\en things,’ Haiti the fairy 
BedonehyuHioudid, *1 am ftwlnddmi to tell till 
the oomiiiir of the '0(icii(*i(;rucB.”'-C. KvugBley: 
The Water Babies, uhap. vi. 

Coosrtui [Ko^kiftHs], One of the 
five rivers of hell. The word means the 
liver of lamentation.” The unburied 


were doomed to wander about its bonks 
for 100 years. (Greek, kdhu'o, to weep.) 
“ CocytUB, named of lamentation loud 
Heal’d on the rueful streain.” 

MiWau : Fantdiae Lost, li. 379. 

Codda. Codgers. Thackeray says,' 
**The Cistercian lads call the poor 
brethren of the Charterhouse corns,** 
adding, **but 1 know not wherefore." 
(Turk^, ko^ah, an old man or woman.) 
We say “ Well, old boy,” without re- 
fening to age. 

“ 1 Bay, do you knovf any of the old fodds . . . ? 
Colonel Ncwconio is volng to 1 m* a coitd."— 
teenth Centurjf, Octolier, istkS, p, 6S9. 

Codllle (2 Bvl.). Triumph. A term 
in the game of Ombre. When one of 
the two opponents of Ombre has more 
tncks than Ombre, he is said to have 
won Codille, and takes all the stake that 
Ombre played for. Thus Belinda is said, 
in the Jtape of the Lock, to have been 
“ between the jaws of ruin and Codille.” 
She wins with the “king of hearts,” 
and she tvins codille, 

Codlin'a yonr Friend, not Short. 

{Thekens: (fid Cnrumlg Shop, chap, 
xix.). Codliii had a shrewd suspicion 
that little Nell and her grandfather had 
absconded, and that a reward would be 
offered for their discovery. So ho tried 
to bespeak the goodwill of the little girl 
in the hope of making something of it. 

“None of tlie Bpeakers liaH mmdi to Ki> in 
acLiial hostilily to J.ord BiiliMlnir^’n spei^rh, hut 
they all harp upon Mie Mi(>ory iliat (7odliii m the 
friend, not Short." imrofiraph, toa. 
irith, iHMTi. 

Coehomo (2 syl.). Small howitzers 
of about 4)1 inches calibre ; so called 
from Baron van CV)t*'horn, of Holland. 

CoB^nobltea < >r O nohi fes (}i sy I . ) . 
Mfjnks wlio live in common, in contra - 
distinction to the hermits ur anchorites. 
(Greek, koinnsbios,) 

CcBor do Lion. 

Bichard I. of England ; so called from 
the prodigies of personal valour per- 
fonued by him in the Holy Land. (11^7, 
1189-1199.) 

Louis Ylll. of France, more frequently 
called Le Lion, (1187, 1223-1220.) 

Boleslos I. of Poland, also called “The 
Intrepid.” (900, 992-1025.) 

Cofibe. The Turkish word is Kauhi, 
Kanveh or Kauveg, 

Coffee, In Ardenned ten cups of coffee 
are taken after dinner, and each cup has 
its special name. (1) Caf^, (2) Gloria, 
(3) PouMG Cafe, (4) Gouttc, (5) Be- 
goutte, (6) Sur-goutte, (7) Biucette, (8) 
^-rincette, (9) Sur-rincette, and (10) 
Coup de rattier. 
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, Okola.ls coftee with a jmall glass, of 
brahdyihliauof milk; all the f(rilowmg 
have move and more Teau de vie ; and 
the last is the ** stimip-cup/* 

OsWiL A raised crust, like the lid 
cif a basket. Hence Shake^are speaks 
of a ** custard coffin ” (^Taming of the 
SkUmif, iv. 3). (Greek, koph'inoa, a 
basket.) (See MAfiovET’s Coffin.) 

** Of tbe pAsto a cttffln will 1 rear. ' 

Sffiokeapeare : Titwa Andro?ueiUt v. S. 

Cog'geahnll. A Coggeahall joh, Tlie 
saying is, that the Coggesiiall folk 
wanted to divert the current of a 
stream, and iixed hurdles in the bed of 
it for the purpose. Another tale is that 
a mad dog bit a wheelbarrow, and the 
people, fearing it would go mad, chained 
it up in a shed. (See Goi'HAIc.) 

Cd^to, ergo anm. Descartes’ axiom. 
This is a petitto principiu ^*1 think” 
can duly prove this: that think.” 
And he might just as well infer from it 
the existence of thought as the existence 
of /. He is asked to prove the latter, 
and immediately assumes that it exists 
and does something, and then infers that 
it exists because it does something. Sup- 
pose I were asked to prove the existence 
of ice, and were to say, ice is cold, 
therefore there is such a thing as icc. 
Manifestly I first assume there is such a 
thing as ice, then asenbe to it an attri- 
bute, and then argue back that this 
attribute is the outcome of ice. This is 
not proof, but simply arguing in a circle. 

Cobena (Stock Exchange term). Tlie 
Turkish ^69 loan, floated by the firm of 
that name. 

CSolf (I syl.). Tlie coif of the old 
serjeant-at-law was a relic of his 
ecclesiastical chanictcr. The original 
aeijeants-at^lnw were clerical lawyera, 
and the coif is the representation of the 
tonsure. 

Seiyeanta of the Coif, Serjeauts-at- 
law (now abolished). {See above.) 

ColffiA II eat ne coiffe. He is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth ; bom 
to fortune. (See page 229, col. 2, Caul.) 

** Quel<liieB enfans vlennent au monde nvoc nne 
jieUtcule . qiie Tonainielle dn noin de 
et ane I'nn cruit eitre nne iimniue de heiilieur. 
Cequl a donne lieu au i»r«vcrlie franqols. , . . Jl 

ni cotlfflf."—Traite dm Superstition, IS7b. 

CoUtor tp SalatP Catherine. To 

remain an old maid. ” St. Catherine est 
la patronne des fllles a marior et des 
Vieules fiUes. Ce sont ces dernieres aui 
restent ordinairement pour soigucr les 
ohapelles consacr^es A la salute, et qui 
•ont chargees de sa toilette.” (Hetawe 


le Gai : Enegclopedie dea Fvoverhea Fran^ 
gais.) 

'* n crtda peat-^tre que je le regrette, ane, de 
desesiMir je vais coUfer Bt. Catberlne. All | an I 
iiiaiB noil! inoi auBsl je \eux me maner. —La 
Maeeotte (an oiicra). 

Coin. Paid in his own coin. Tit for 
tat. ‘ ‘ Far pari referre. ’ ’ 

Coin Money (To). To make money 
with rapidity and ease. 

“ For the laRt four years . . . T literally coined 
niouey.’’— Keinble ; Itesidmce tn Georgia. 

Coins. 

British. Iron rings were used for 
money by the ancient Britons, and 
Segonax, a petty king under Oassiveldn, 
is the first whose head was impressed on 
the coin. Gold, silver, and copper coins 
were struck by Cunobe}m. 

The Bomanb introduced their own 
coins into the island. 

The oldest Anglo-Saxon coin was the 
sceatta (pi. aceatta\ sixth century. In 
the reign of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
money accounts were kept in pounds, 
maneuaea, ahillinga, and pence. One of 
the last being equal to about 3 pence 
of our money. 6 pence = one scilling, 39 , 
scillings one manea or mancus, and 40 
one pound. Hancuses were in gold and 
silver also. 

The Normans introduced pence w^ith 
a cross so deeply impressed that the coin 
could be broken either into two or foui' 
parts, hence the terms lialf-peuce and 
lourthings. 

The Angel, a gold coin (7 b. Cd.), ■was 
introduced by Edward IV., and ,had a 
figure of Michael slaying the dragon. 

Tlie Ban bee first came into use in tho 
reign of James VI. of Scotland. (French. 
bas-hillon, base copper coin.) 

The Cariilna (20s.) -was a gold coin of 
the reign of Charles 1. 

Tlie Crown (&s.) was first issued in ■ 
1/353. Crowns and half-crovrus are still 
in common circulation. 

English Dollars {4s. 6d.) were intro- 
duced in 1798. 

Fhrins, a gold coin (Cs.), were issued 
by Edward 111. ; but the silver florin 
(2^ in 1849. 

The Guinea (a gold coin = 218.) was 
first issued in 1717; but a gold coin 
so-called, of the value of 30s., was 
issued in 1673, reduced in 169G to 228. 

Our Sovereign was first issued in IfilG, 
hut there were coins so called in the 
reigns of Henry L (worth 228.), Edward 
VI. (from 24s. to 308.). 

Skillings of the present value date 
from' 1503 ; pence made of bronze in 
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*■1862, but copper pence were coined in 
1620, balf-IMiUce and farthings in 1665. 

€oke. Tq crif coke. To cry pecca'vi ; 
to ask for mercy, lluddimau says 
** coke *’ is the sound which cocks utter 
when they are beaten. 

Coke upon Littleton. Tent and 
brandy. 

“Annchcr . . . Hipiiiiiff Cokn upon Lirtloton, 
tPiitaiKl Iniiiulj'.”— .Vic/io/a ; lltuHtrutioim of JLiter- 
tUure ( 1743 ). 

Collironde or Colhrmd, The Danish 
giant slain by Sir Guy of Warwick. By 
the deatli of this giant the laud was 
delivered from Danish tribute. 

“ I am not Baninon, nor Hir Uiiy. nor Colbraiid, 
To uiow ’em down before me.’* 

iihakanteare : Henry VIIT.^ 4. 

Coloannon. Potatoes and cabbago 
pounded together and then fried in 
butter (Irish). “Col” is cole or calc, 
i,e. *cabbage. 

“AJ)OuC 1774 Isaac Biurks, the Irish comedian, 
founded in Long Acre a (^oloauuou Club.*'— TAe 
Aihenatiintt January 20th, 1873 . 

Cold ae Charity. (JSee Ciiabity.) 

Cold-Bath Fielda. So called from 
the cold baths established there by Mr. 
Bains, in 1697, for the cure of rheu- 
matism, convulsions, and other nervous 
disorders. 

Cold Blood. Done in cold blood, 
(French, sanff froid.) Not in the heat 
of temper; deliberately, and with pre- 
meditation. The allusion is to the 
aueieut notion that tho blond grew hot 
and (Hild, and this difference of tempera- 
ture ruled the temper. 

Cold-bloodod Animals. As a rule, 
all invertebrate animals, and all fi.shes 
and reptiles, ai*e called euld-hloodetl, 
because tlie temperature of their blood 
is about equal to the medium in wliich 
they live. 

Cold-bloodod Porsons. Tboso not 
easily excited ; those whose passions are 
not easily roused ; those wljose drcula- 
tioii is sluggish. 

Cold-ohiaol (J), A chisel of tem- 
pered steel for cutting cold metal. 

Cold Drawn OIL Castor oil, ^ob- 
tained by pressure in the cold. 

Cold Flgoon {A), A message sent 
in place of a love-letter. Tlie love- 
3ett» would have been a poulet {q,v,), 
A pigeon pie is called a dove-tart, and 
dove is symbolical of love. Pyromus 
says of Thisbe, “ What dw, my dove ? ** 
A verbal message is “ cold ooiuort ” to 
a lover looking out for a letter. 


Cold Pnddlng Bottloa Love by 

giving the pains of indigestion, colic, 
etc. 

Cold Shouldor. To nhow or ijh'r one 
the cold shoulder is to assume a distant 
manner towards a person, to indicate 
that you wish to cut his ocquaintance. 
The reference is to a cold shoulder of 
mutton served to a stranger at dinner ; 
there is not much of it, and even what 
is left is hut moderate fare. 

Cold SteoL I'he ptrmasion of cold 
steel is persuasion enforced at the* point 
of the sword or bayonet. 

Cold Wator OrdeaL An ancient 
method of testing the guilt or innocence 
of tho common sort of people. ^Jlio 
accused, being tied under the amis, was 
thrown into a river. If he sank to the 
bottom, ho was held to be guiltless, and 
drawn up by tho cord ; but if ho floated^ 
the water rejected liim, because of his 
guilt. 

Cold Without. An elliptical expres- 
sion, meaning spirits mixed with cold 
-water without sugar. 

Coldhraad. {See Colbbonde.) 

Coldatream Guards. One of the 

three regiments of Foot Guards. It was 
originally under the command of Colonel 
Monk (1C50-1660J, and in January, 1660, 
marched under him from Coldstream in 
Berwujkshirc with the object of bringing 
back Charles II. to the throne. 

Cole = money. {Nee Coal.) 

Cole {Kiv(f\ A legendary British 
king, ilesoribed as “a merry old sonl” 
fond of his pipe, fond of his gla.ss, and 
fond of his “fiddlers three.” (Ay. 
VoVy i.) 

Colemi'ra (3 syl.). A poefieal uaino 
for a cook ; being, of course, compouuded 
of coal and mtre, 

*' ‘ I’oiihl l,’ III* crieil, ‘exiirosH 1 j«w linulit n f/raco 

AdiiriiH iby iiinriiiiiK liaudH and woll-Mashud 
face. 

Thou woiildst. (!oli‘iiiira,frninl. wliat I linrdiire, 

And y icld inn lio n, or wash t.liy faen no irion».' " 

Shenstonv. : Volmiira, an Eclogur. 

Colin Clout. A name which Spenser 
assumes in The Shepherd's (wendtir^ 
and in the jiastoral entitled (Jolhi Clout's 
Come Home Again, which reincaents liis 
return from a visit to Sir Walter Koleigb, 
“ the Shepherd' of the Ocean.” 

Colin Tampon. nickname of 

a Swiss, os John Bull is of on English- 
man, Brother Jonathon of a North 
American, and Monsieur Cmpaud of a 
Frenchman. 
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OoUapM. TheBchemecollapaed, Game 
to nothing.* An inflated balloon is said 
to collapse when the gas has esca^d 
and the sides fall together^ or pncaer 
into wrinklea As a collapsed l^lloon 
will not mount, a collapsed sdieme will 
not go off, (Latin, collapsus, colhhorj 
to faU or sink together.) 

Collar. 

jl^ainst the collar. Somewhat fa- 
tiguing. When a horse ti'avels up-hill 
the c(dlar distresses his neck, so foot- 
travellers often find the last mile or so 
** against the collar,” or distressing. 
Aurora of long books often find the 
last few pages wearisome and against 
tlie grain. 

In collar. In harness. The allusion 
is to a horse's collar, which is put on 
when about to go to work. 

Out of collar. Out of work, out of 
place. {See above.) 

To slip the collar. To escape from 
restraint; to draw back from a task 
begun. 

To u'ork up to the. collar. To work 
tooth and nail ; not to shirk the work 
in hand. A horse tliat lets his collar 
lie loose on his neck without bearing on it 
does not draw the vehiclo at all, but 
leaves another to do the real work. 

“ Ab roffarded liimsolf, tli« iwith lay plain. He 
must work up to tlie collar, lioi and lianl, leftyiiiK 
limiHell no time to feel tlie iNirca that wore galled 
and wrung."— JiducanUia: A Otrtini Girl, 
oliap. i\. 

Collar (verb). To collar one. To 
seize by the collar ; to prig ; to appro- 
priate without leave. 

To collar the cole or coal. To prig tlie 
money. {See Coal.) 

Collar-day {A). In royal levees, 
means that attendants are to wear all 
their insignia and decorations, such as 
medals, shirs, ribbons, and orders. This 
is done on grand occasions by order of 
the Crown. The Queen’s Collai’-day is 
when slio weai’s tho Order of the 
Garter. 

' Collar of Aroinoe (4 syl.) or Collar 
of Alplumhen, given by her to her hus- 
band Alemeon, was a fattil gift ; so was 
the collar and veil of Eriph'yle, wife of 
Amphiarftos. {Sec Fatal Gifts.) 

Collar of SS. A decoration re- 
stricted to the Lord Chief Justices of 
the Queen's Bench, the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Kings- of -Arms, the 
Heralds, tho Sergeant -at -Arms, and 
the Sergeant Trumpeter. {Coiman's 
JSeralih'p.) {See SS.) 


CoUeotlrlsta. Collectivism is the 
opposite of Individualism. In the latter 
system, everyone is to be his own 
master, and eveiything is to be free 
and in common. In the former system, 
government is to be tlie sole employer, 
the sole landlord, and the sole my- 
master. Private property is to be abol- 
ished, competition to be stamj^d out; 
eveiwone must work for his living, and 
the State must find tho work. Bellamy's 
novel of Looking Lackirard will give a 
pretty fair notion of what is meant by 
Collectivism. {See Individualists.) 

College (iVip?^). Newgate prison. “To 
take one’s final degree at New College ” 
is to be hanged. “King’s College”' is 
King's Bench Prison, now called Queen's 
College. ^ Prisoners are “ collcgiates.” 
College is the Latin collegium^ and bos 
a very wide range, as, College of the 
Apostles, College of Physicians, College 
of Surgeons, Heralds' College, College 
of Justice, etc. ; and on tho Continent 
we have College of Foreign Affnii*B, Col- 
lege of War, College of Cardinals, etc. 

College Colours. 

Cambbidoe Boat Crews, light blue. 

Cniiis, light hliio and Mack. 

ViUherine's, hliieand while, 
coniinon blue. 

(Hare, black and golden yellow. 

Crn-pus, cherry-colour and white. 

Downing, chocolate. 

Jinwianuel, chcrry-colonr and dark blue 
Jems, red and black. 

John's, bright red and wliite. 

King's, violet. 

Magdalen, Indigo and laionder. 

Pembroke, claret and French grey. 

Peterhouse, dark hliie and w lute. 

Quetm's, green and w hue. 

Ujfdiirif, red uud blue. 

'Jrmitif, dark blue. 

Trhutg Jlall, black and while. 

Oxford Boat Crews, dark blue. 

fit. Alban's, hltie with arrow-head. 

Unltiol. pink, white, Idiie, W'hite, pink. ’ 
Jirazivosp, black, and gold cdgeH. 

Christ Church, blue with red curdiunra hat 
Corpus, red with hluo Biripe. 
fit. Kdinund's, red, anil > ellow edges 
Kretcr, hlacik, r.nd red eilges. 

Jesus, grecA, and w'hite edges 
John's , } ellow, hlack. red. 

Lincoln, blue with mitre. 

Magdalen, hlack and wliite. 
fit. Mai-y's, white, lilack, wliite. 

Merton, blue, with w'hite edges and red cross. 
Kew Colleoe, three pink and two white striiies. 
Oriel, bine and white. 

Pembroke, pink, white, pink. 
iMiem's, red, wliito, blue, white, blue, white, 
red. 

Trinity, blue, with double dragon's head, yellow 
and green, or blue, with wdiite edges. 

University, blue, and yellow edges. ' 

Wudham, light Idue. . , , , , , 

Worcester, Wue, white. pm]|, white, blue. 

College Colours (America) in foot- 
ball matches, boating, etc« 

Adelbert, Bismarck brown and purple. 

A 'leghany, cadet blue and old gold. 
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Jmhargt^ wblte and pande. 

Stwitm^Swrgiiu, scarlet and white. 
Bowdotn^ white. 

Uroton, brown and white. 

BtuihM, oranKe and tilue. 

Vahfamia, blue and gold. 

C.O.N.r.. lavender. 

(Jolby^ silver grey. 

Oolumbiaj blue aud white. 

Commit cornelian and w'hite. 

Vurtmvih, dark green. 

g ickinson, red and white. 

amilton, rose pink. 

Harvard, crimson. 

Jtobart, orange aud purple. 

/Tetif/on, xnauxe. 

/Mfayate, white and maroon. 

Xndiaon, orange and maroon. 

Miehifian, blue and nuize. 

Hew York University, violet. 

Ohio University, blue. 

Princeton, orange and black. 

Jtensselaer Polytechnic, cherry. 

Rochester, blue and grey. 

Rutgers, scarlet . 
tiivarthmore, gurnet. 

^•acuse, blue and pink. 

Trinity, white and green. 

7’n/t«, blue and Ijtuwu. 

Union, garnet. 

University of North Carolina, white and blue. 
of Bonth Carolina, red ilikI blue. 
of Pennsylvania, blue and re<l. 
of the South, rod and lilne. 
of Vermont, old gold and green. 
of Virginia, cardiiuil aud grey. 
Vassar, pink ana grey. 

Wesleyan, cardinal and black. 

Williams, royal imrple. 

Wooster, old gold. 

Yale, blue. 


College Port. The worst species of 
red wine that can he manufactured and 
palmed off upon young men at college. 
(See Widows^ Pobt.) 

•‘We all know what college port is like."- The 
Times. 


Col'Uberts. A sort of gipsy race in 
Poitou, Maine, and Anjou,' similar to the 
CaquiH of Gascony and the Vaquettx of 
Brittany. In feudal times a collibert 
was a serf partly free, but hound to 
certain services. (Latin, col-hbertm, a 
fellow freedman.) 

Colluthlans. A religious sect which 
rose in the fourth century; so called 
from Collu'thos of Alexandria, their 
founder. 


CoUy my Cow. A corruption of 
Calainos^ the most ancient of Spanish 
ballads. Caloinos the Moor asked a 
damsel to wife, who said the price of 
winning her should be the heads of the 
three mlodins of Charlemagne, named 
Kinoldo, Poland, and Olivier. Calaiiios 
W'Giit to Paris and challenged the pala- 
dins. First Sir Baldwin, the youngest 
knight, accepted tlie challenge and was 
overthrown ; then his uncle Boland 
went against the Moor and Bm(i;e him. 

CoUyrid'laas. 4 sect of Arabian 
Christians, chiefly women, which first 
appeared in 373. They worshipped the 


Viigin Mary, and mode offerings to hex 
in a twisted oake, called a collyria, 
(Greek, kolluraf a little cake.) 

CollywobblM. The gripes, usually 
accompanied with sundry noises in the 
stomach. These noises are called the 
“ borbaiigmus.’* (The wobbling caused 
by a slight coHc.) 

Cologne. The three kings of Cologne, 
The three magi, called Gospar, Melcliior, 
and Baltha'zar. They are called by 
other names, but those given are the 
most generally accepted. 

Co'lon. One of the rabble leaders in 
Httdibras was Noel Penyon, or Ned 
Peny, an ostler, who loved bear-baiting, 
but was a very straight-laced Puritan of 
low morals. 

Colophon. The end of a book. Col'- 
ophou was a city of lo'nia, the in- 
habitants of which were such excellent 
horsemen that they would turn the scale 
of battle to the side on which they 
fought; hence, the Greek phrase, 2o 
add a colopho'mau, means *^to put a 
finishing stroke to any matter.” (Strabo.) 
In the early times of printing, the state- 
ment containing the date, place, printer, 
aud edition was given at the end of the 
book, aud was called the colophon. 

V Now called the “ imprint.” 

“The \oluiiie wao uninjured . . . from title- 
iNige to : The Antiquary. 

Coloquln'tida or Colocsrnth. Bitter- 
apple or colocynth. (Greek, kolokunthis.) 

“The food that to him now in IuhcIouh hs 
lociiatH, Bhall 1)0 to him shortly an bitter as colo- 
uumtida.'’— iS7eakr>N/>mr6 ; Othello, i. :i. 

Coloqnln’tlda (St.). Cliorles I. was 
so called. He was bitter as gall to the 
Levellers. 

“ Tlio Levellers Bt> led him [('hnrlcs I.] an Ahab, 
aiidaCologiiiiitida, a mail at blood, and the e\er- 
lasting obsiacle to pehco and liberty."— //rnetB; 
History of Ragland (“ Cbarles I.," eliaii. vi. p.:!H4i. 

Colorado (U.S. America). A Smnish 
word meaning red, referring to the red 
hue of the water of the river. 

Colossal. Gigantic. As a colossal 
scheme. (See below.) 

Colossna or Coloaaos (Latin, colos^ 
sms), a giout. Tlie Khodiau Colossos 
was a gigantic statue of brass, 126 feet 
high, executed by Chares. It is said 
that ships could pass full sail under the 
logs of this statue, but the notion of a 
striding statue rose in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and is due to Blaise de Vigencre, 
who was the first to give the ehef d' oeuvre 
of Chares this impossible position. The 
Comte de Cay 1 us has demonstrated that 
the Apollo of Bhodes was never planted 
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^ the incnith of tiie Ithodian port, that 
^it was not a striding statue, and that 
sh^pe sever passed under it. Neither 
Btnd>o nor Puny makes mention of any 
of tliese things, though both describe the 
gigantic statue minutely. Philo (the 
arohitect of Byzantium, third century) 
has a treatise on the seven -wonders of 
the world, and says that thii (yolossos 
Btood m a hlork of white mttrhle^ and 
Lucius Ampellius, in a similar tmitisc, 
says it »tom tn u car. Tiekell out-herods 
Herod in the following lines : 

** 8o, iii'ar proiul ItliodeH, aorosH tin; ni^fing flood, 
8tii|[icndous form ! the vast CoIohsiim stood, 
While at one foot the LhrotiKiiitf h'alle^s ride, 

A whole hour's sail scarce reached the further 
side ; 

Betwixt his hrazeii thiirlis, in loose nrray, 

Teu thuuMiDd streniiiers on the billows iiliiy." 

Chi the tfoepect of Peace. 
*',He doth heslride the narrow world 
Like a CuIossiih." tihaheepettre ; Jnliue Cu'ear, i. Z. 

V Tlie twin Colossi of Ainetiophis HI., 
on the banks of the Nilo, near Thebes, 
are seated. The statue of Liberty, New 
York, is colossal. 


Colour. {SeeUjLSK.) 


Colour, Colours. A man oj colour, 
A negro, or, more strictly siieolnng, one 
with negro blood. {iSee Colouhs.) 

“There are three tfreat classes: ( 1 ) the pure 
whites ; (!!) the i>ou|ile of colour ; ( 3 ) negroes and 
mulattoes. ; at. Domluyo, i. 


Colours. 

(1) Black : 

Tn blazonry, snlile, signifying prudence, wisdom, 
and constancy. 

In art, signifying evil, falsehood, and error. 

As a mortuary colour, siguifi ing grief, despair, 
death. i In the Catholic Ciiurcli violet iiuiy Ijo 
substituted fur black). 

JnmOalz-it is represented by lead. 

Jn preeiouB ztones it is represented by the diamond. 

/» planetz it stands for Saluni. 

Jn heraldry it is eugra\ ed by perpendicular and 
horisouiat lines crossing each other at right 
angles. 

(2) Blue: 

In bUuumry, azure, signifying chastity, loyalty, 
fldelity. 

/n art (as an angel's ndic) it sigiiifles fldelity and 
ftiith. 

Jn art (as the rolie of the Virgin Mary) it sigiiifles 
modesty. 

/II art (ill the f'^itholic Church) it signilles 
humility and expiation. 

Aft a moHuary colour it signifies eternity (applied 
tu Deity), in>inorl;alit.v ^applied to iimu). 

Jn inetats it is represented by tin. 

Jupreeioua ztotmz it is ropreseiiLed by saiiphire. 

In planste it stands for J iipiter. 

In heraldry it is engraved by horizontal lines. 


(3) Green: 

In blazonry, vert, signifying love, Joy, abnmhincp. 
/* orf, signifying hi»pe, Joy, youth, spring (among 
the Greeks and lUours ft slipiifled victory). 

In church ornaments, signifying God s bounty, 
mirth, gladnesa, the resurrection. 

In metalz It is represented by copper. 
in y/reeioue etonee it is represented by the emerald. 
Jnplaneta it stands for Venus. ^ 

As a netlumy ziffnal it means caution, go slowly. 
In hemkiry it is engmvedtnim left'tu right. 


(4) Purple': 

In blazonry, vmpare, signifying teinporunce. 

Jn art. signifying royalty. 

In meialH it Is represented by Quicksilver. 

Tn precUnu ztomz it is reiiresented by amethyst. 
InplanOfi it stands for Mercury. 
la heraldry it is engraved bylines slanting from 
right to li*ft. 


(5) Bed: 

In blnzonrit, gules ; blond-red is called sanguine. 
The former signifles maguaiiimiry, and the 
Jill ter, foriitiide. 

Tn vnitals it ih represented by iron (the metal of 
war). 

/m tn'cciouM eiotice it is represented by the ruby.* 
/ii ulanctH It stands for Mars. 

Tn heraldry it is engrai ed by pcritcndiculur hues. 


(C) White: 

Tn blazonry, urgent; HigiuOing purity, truth, 
iiiUo<'crice. 

/» or/, priesls. Magi, iiiul Druids are arrayed in 
white, .iesusafter the resurrection should bo 
dnii>ed in white.' 

A.*i a mortHury eoh/ur it indinitcs hoiio. 

Th ntetalH It IH represfiitMl b> silver. 

In invciiiae elaiice it is roprcHeuied Ibe pearl. 

Tu plamiit It sraiulH for Diana or the Moon. 

In heraldry it i.s engrav ed by sbields left while. 

(7) Yellow: 

InblneonryoT signifying faith, constiuicy, wia- 
doin, glory. 

In modern uH or signifying jealousy, incon- 
stancy, incontinence. In Krauce the doors of 
ti-uilors used to Im) dan}>e<l with yellow, and fn 
some countries Jews were obliged to dress in 
yellow. Ill Smiii the executioner is dressed 
111 icd and yellow. 

Tn Chrifdian art Judas is arrayed in yellow *, but 
Bt. Peter is also arrayed in golden > eilow. 

In metale it is rapresented liy gold. 

Tn preeioue etones it is represented by the toimz. 

Tn planets it siaiids for Apollo or the Bun. 

In heraldry it is engraved by dots. 


Colonrs for Cburoh Doooratlon. 

for festivals of our Lord, for Bastcr, and 
for ail saints excci>t iiiartyrs. 

Bed, for imirtirs, for Ash Wednesdny, the last 
three daj g of Holy Week, and Whit Siindiii . 
Blue, for nil week-days alter Trinity KunilHy . 

Jiiue nrCTrcen, inditferently, for ordinary Btiiidays. 
Violet, Hruini, or Grey, for Ad v cut and Lent. 
Black, lor Good Friday. 


Colouro of tbe University Boats, 
etc. (6V6' Colleqe Coloudb.) 


Colours. 

Accidental ccflonrs. Those colours seen 
ou a white ground aitor looking for 
some time at a bright-coloured object, 
like the sun. 

Complementary colovra. Colours -U'hich, 
in coinbiuatioii, produce white liglit. 

“The colour tnviiHinilted is alwnys coinple- 
inentary to the one reflected.”— /irewalci-; Uptus, 
xii. 

Fundamental cohurc. Tbe seven 
colours of the spectrum ; violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 
Ur red, yellow, blue, also primary 
or simple oolours. 

Secondary colours. Those which 
result from the mixture of two or more 
primary or simple colours. 

Colours. He was toiih the colours^ 
In active lailitary service. 
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" The neriod . . . ww raiged from ■e^'en to nine 
yearn iwlng iJHBsed wth the cidoufg, 
fu the ra8erve."—£dinhwgh Itemew 

His coward lips did frotn their colours 
fly. Ho VOS unable to B|)eak. As 
cowards run away from their I'Ogimental 
colours, so [Cajsar’s] lips, when ho was 
ill, ran away from tlitar colour and tuined 
pale. 

To vome out in his true colours. To 
reveal one’s ju-oper character, divested 
of all that is meretricious. 

To descrihe \a matter'] in very black 
colours. To BOG them with a jaundiced 
eye, and describe them accordingly ; to 
describe [the matter] under the bias of 
strong prejudice. 

To dem't ami's colours. To become a 
turncoat ; to turn tail. The allusion is 
to the militaiy flag. 

To give colour or To give some plausible 
colour to the matter. To^ mider the 
matter more plausible ; to give it a more 
specious appearance. 

To paint in bright colours. To see 
or describe things in conleur do rose. Also 

to point in lively colours.” 

To put a false colour on a inaitei\ To 
misinterpret it, or put a false construc- 
tion on it. 

To see things in their true colours. To 
see them as they really are. 

Under colour of. .. . Under pretence 
of .... ; under the alleged authority 

of ... . 

Wearing his colours. Tiiking his part ; 
beinfi strongly attached to one. The 
idea is from liver)'. 

“ .Tim could ahvaya count on e\ ery man, woman, 
nml cliild, where\ er lie 1i\ ed, wearniK liia colours, 
uiid iHU'kirm him . . . tlirouxh thick and thin."— 
Jiuldrewood : liobhery Under .irnm, chaii. xi\. 

Without colour. **In nudd veritatc'' 
without disguise. 

Colours. Xational colours — 

ti'rtiat nrit'iiii Jted and blur 

Aiiidrica, U.K. . Stars on blue, ir/ntr ivUb red 
stnyes. 

Austria . ■ - Eetf, irhdr, and red, 

nnvaria • Jfed 

Deiiiiiiirk .. lied, with irhdecriws 

Fume*? . .. JUo.e, trlntr. Olid red. 

Not liorliilitl^ ■ • Jti'd, irhdc, ovd hltw. 

Portuiriil .. .. nine and u'Intr. 

rniasia . . . . WkUr. 

UuH^ia Wbitiutiulh blue cron t. 

HiWilll J{rd,ifrllotr,ond irif 

Swi'dwi . . . . /i/jMj, With yrlbuv rroes. 

Switzerland Ited,with tcliite cnn,8. 

Colours Nailed to the Mast ( With 
our)f a. outrance. If the colours are 
nailed to the mast, thoy cannot be lowered 
to express submission. 

** If they catch you at iliaad vantage, the mines 
for your fife is the word : niid so we fight them 
with our colours nailed to the must.'*— Sir W. 
ScoU : cba)). 


years. Jive 
and four 
(ISMH). 


Colour *h]liidaoss« Incapacity of 
discerning one colour from another. 
The 'term was introduced by Sir David 
Brewster. It is of tliree sorts: (1) 
inability to discern any colours, so that 
everything is cither black or white, 
sliade or Tight ; (2) inability to distin- 
guish between primary colours, m red, 
blue, and yellow ; or secondary colours, 
as green, puride, and orange ; and (:i) in- 
ability to distinguish hetwocri such com- 
posite colours as browns, greys, and 
neutral tints. Except in this one respect, 
the colour-blind may have excellent 
vision. 

Colour Sergeant. A sergeant who 
carries or has charge of the regimental 
colours. 

Colour (verb). To colour up^ to turn 
red in the face ; to blush. 

Coloured Frontlspleoo by Pbia 

(A). A blush. 

Colporteur'. A hawker or pedlar; 
BO called because he carries his basket or 
pack round his neck. The term is more 
esiTecially applied to hawkers of religious 
books. (La^, collum, the neck ; porto^ 
to cany.) 

Colt {A). A piece of knotted rope 
eighteen inches long for the special 
benefit of ship boys ; a cat-o’ •nine- tails. 

" Look alive there, lads, or as sure as my name 
is Bam Weston I’ll gi\e the colt to tbe last man 
I il the deck."—/. Oruvt. : Dick liodney, cliaii. vii. 

Colt (A). A barrister who att^mds a 
sergeant-at-law at his induction. 

“ I accomisinied tbe newly-made Chief Baron as 
bis coll.”— #»oMorfc. 

“Then Mr. Bailey, hfs colt, delivered his ring to 
tbe Lord LTisiicel lor."— Wynne. 

Colt (To). To befool, to gull. (Italian, 
coltOf cheated, befooled.) 

Colt>pixy {A). A pixy, puck, or 
fairy. 7V> colt-pixy is to taxe what 
belongs to tbe pixies, and is specially 
applied to the gleaning of apples after 
the crop has been guthei'ed in ; these 
apples Avere the privilege of the pixies, 
and to oolt-irixy is to deprive the pixies 
of their perquisites. 

Colt’s Revolver. A fire-arm which, 
by iiicaiiK of revolving barrels, «m bo 
fired several times without intennispion. 
This iuHtruTiiPTit was ptitnntcd by Colonel 
Samuel Colt, U.S., in 18;Jo. 

Colt’s-tootb. ’The love of youthful 
pleoAiire. Chaucer uses the word “ colt- 
m ” for drittish. Horses have at three 
years old the colt’s-tooth. The allusion 
IS to th« Qolt*B teeth of animals, a period 
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of thoir life when fheir paseions are 
etrcoigeet. 

“ Her merry dancing-days are done j 
BUe bai a colt'fr-tootb stil), 1 warrant.” 

Kina : Orphem and Kurydice. 

_ “ Well said. Lord Hands ; 

Tour colt’s-tootli Is not cast 

Sliakeftpeare : • Henry i. 3. 

Ool'iimlilBe (3 syl.). The sweetheart 
of Harlequin, and, like him, supposed 
to be invisible to mortal c^'es. Cobm^ 
In na in Italian is a pet-narne for a lady- 
lovoy^and means a little dove, a young 
coquette. 

’ Colnmlms. His signature was— 

S. i.e. Servidor 
S. A. S. Sus Altezas Sacras 

X. M. Y. Jesus Maria Isabel 

Xto. FEBBNS Christo-pher 

El Almirante ElAlmirante. 
In English, '‘Servant— of their Sacred 
Hiffhiiesses — Jesus Mary and Isabella 
— Christopher — the Admiral.” 

The second ColunibuH. Cyrus West 
Field was so called by John Bright when 
he completed the Atlantic Cable. Born 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 1819. 

ColQinbiis of the Skies {The), Sir 
F. William Herschel, discoverer of 
Georgium Sidus (Urttnus), 1738-1822. 

Columii. 

The Alexandnne Column, Made of 
granite ; in memory of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

The Column of Antoninus. At Home ; 
mode of marble, 176 feet high ; in memory 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. Like that of Ti’ajan, this column 
is covered externally with spiral bas- 
reliefs representing the woi's carried on 
by the emperor. 

HixtUB V. caused the original statue of this 
ci>iiimn to tie Hupplanted !>> a Hgiire of Ht. I'aul. 
(See i'rajan'e Column.) 

The Column of Areadlus, At Con- 
stantinople ; made of marble. 

Cotniiiii at Boulogne. To com- 
memorate tlie ramp of Boulogne. This 
formidable anny was intended for the 
invasion of England. England also 
girded herself for battle, and here the 
matter ended. The Column perpetuates 
the memory of this threat. 

The Luke of York's Column^ in London, 
at the top of the steps leading into St. 
Jameses Park. Erected in 1830-1833 in 
memory of IVederick, Duke of York, 
second son of George III., who died in 
1827. It is of the Tuscan order, was 
designed by B. Wyatt, and is made of 
Aberdeenshire granite. On the summit 
is B statue of the duke by Sir B, West- 
mkeott. 


The Column of July, 1832, Paris; 
made of bronze, and erected on the spot 
where the Bastille stood, to commemo- 
rate the revolution of Ju]y» 1830, wheij 
Charles X. abdicated. It is surmounted 
with a statue of Liberty standing on one 
foot. 

London's Column. {See Monument.) 

Nelson's Column. In Trafalgar Square, 
London ; was erected in 1843. The four 
lions, by Landseer, were added in 1867. 
The order of the Column is Coiiiithion, 
and the material Devonshire granite. 
The reliefs are {north side) the battle of 
the Nile, where Nelson was wounded ; 
{sofitk side) Nelson^s death at the battle 
of Trafalgar ; {east side) the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen; and {loest side) 
the battle of St. Vincent. The column 
is surmounted by a statue of Nelson by 
E. H. Baily. 

Co’mnn of the Vlaee Vendhme. Paris, 
1806-1810 ; made of bronze, and erectecl 
in honour of Napoleon I.^ Tlie spiral 
outside represents in bas-relief the battles 
of Napoleon I., ending with Austerlitz 
in 180c). It is a facsimile of Trajan's 
Column. 

In 1871 the statue of Napoleon, which 
surmounted this column, was hurled to 
the ground by the Communists, but in 
1874 a statue of Liberty was substituted 
for the original one. 

Tompey's Column. In Egypt; made 
of marble. 

Trajan's Column. At Borne ; made of 
marble, A.n. 114, by Apollodorus. ^ It is 
132 feet in lioight, and has inside a 
spiral staircase of 18d steps, and 40 
windows to let in light. It was sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Emperor 
Trajan, but Sixtus V. supplanted the 
original statue by that of St. reter. Tho 
spiral outside represents in bas-reliefs 
the battles of the emperor. 

Columns of Heroules. Two large 
pyramidal columns set up by the riun- 
niciaiis as lighthouses and laiidinnrks, 
dedicated, one to Hercules (tlie sun), 
and the other to Astarte (the moon). 

By the Greeks and Bomans Ihc two 
pyramidal mountains at the Straits of 
(xibraltor (Calpe and Ahyin),the fonner 
in Europe and the latter in Airica, were 
termed the Tillars of Hci'cides. 

Coma Berenl'oee (4 syl.). {See 

Bebenice.) 

Com^asants. Called St. Elmo fires 
by the French, Castor and Pollux by the 
Bomans. A celestial light seen occa- 
sionally to play round znast -heads, oto. 
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#■ 

(Latin, cma, hair.) Virgil makes good 
use of this phenomenon while iEneas ia 
hesitating whether to leave buming 
Tioy or not : 

si^e levlB samnio de vertlce vIbuh Tull 

Fundore lunion aiwx, tractudue innoxia inn.u , 

Lambereflaniiuii uoniaa, et clrcum teiiiiH)ra]mBc! 

Nob. pavidi trepidaro metu, criueiiuiue flagmn- 

tClQ 

• Excutere. et aanctos restlnguero fontibuB 
Ignes/' 

When old Anchises interferes, and a 
fa-llin g star is interpreted to mean that 
Jupiter will lead them forth securely. 
(JSfiiid, ii. 682, etc.) 

Comli. 

A Crabtree comb. A cudgel applied to 
the head. To smooth your hair with a 
crabtnee comb, is to give the head a 
knock with a stick. 

Reynard’s wonderful comb. This comb 
existed only in the brain of Master Fox. 
He said it was made of the Paii'thora^s 
bone, the perfume of which was so 
fragrant that no one could resist fol- 
lov^ng it ; and the wearer of the comb 
was always cheerful and merry. {liey~ 
nard the Fox^ chap, ii.) 

To comb one’s nead. To humiliate a 
person, or to give him a “ set down.” 

“ ni CHiry you with me to my roimtry Imx and 
keep you out of barni’B way, till 1 llnd you a wife 
wUo will comb your bead lor > on.’— nidtocr- 
I'fftton : What will he do with it 1 iv. 10. 

To comb your noddle with a three-leyged 
stool {Taming of the Shrew^ i. 1) is to 
beat you about the head with a stool. 
Many stools, such as those used by milk- 
maids, are still made with three legs ; 
and these handy weapons seem to have 
been used at one time pretty freely, 
especially by angry women. 

To cut one’s comb. To take down a 
person’s conceit. In allusion to the prac- 
tice of cutting the comlis of capons. 

To set up one’s comb is to be cockish 
and vainglorious. 

C«mb the Cat (7b). To run your 
fingers through the lashes of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails to uisentangle them. 

Come and take Them. The reply 
of Leon'idas, King of Sparta, to the 
messengers sent by Xerxes to Therinop'- 
yl». Xerxes said, “Go, and tell those 
madmen to deliver up their arms.” 
Leonidas replied, “ Go, and tell Xerxes 
to come and take them.” 

Come Ather (pron. ah-ther) means, 
when addressed tonorses, “come hither” 
— ue. to the left^ the side on which the 
teamsman walks. {See Woo’ish.) 

Come Down a Peg. Humiliated; 
lowered in dignity, tone, demands, etc. 


** Well, be lisa come down a peg or two, and ho 
don't like iV'— Haggard. 

A eoine down. Loss of prestige or 
position. 

“ * Now rm your worsliip's waRlierwoman.' Tlie 
dignitary coloured, and said that ' this was ratber 
a come iXow’u.' "—Iteade. 

Come Down npon One (7b).* To 
reproach, to punish severely, to make a 
peremptory demand. 

Come Home. Betum to your house ; 
to touch one’s feelings or interest. 

“ No poetry was ever more buman than rliaii- 
cer’B ; none over cameiiioru geiienilJy . . . borne 
to ItB readerB.”— ffreeu ; Short Ifistorjf of the Ung- 
Imh People^ cliap. v. 

Come It. Has he eome it ^ Has ho 
lent the money P Has he hearkened to 
your request P Has he come over to 
your side P Also, “ Out with it ! ” 

Come It Strong. Lay it on tliick ; 
to exaggerate or overdo. {See Hbaw,; it 
Mild.) 

Come Lightly. Lightly come^ lightly 
go. There is a somewhat similar Latiii 
proverb, male parta^ male dilabuniur. 

Come Of. IVhat’s to come of it? 
What’s to come of him? A contracted 
fonn of become. I’o come of [a good 
stock] is to be descended from [a good 
family]. 

Come Off {To). To occur, to take 
place. (Anglo-Saxon, of-enman = Latin, 
pro-eedo^ to proceed.) 

7b eome off with honours is to proceed 
to the Olid successfully. 

Come On ! A challenge to fight with 
fists. 

Come Ont. Said of a young lady 
after she has Ixjeii introduced at Court, 
or has entered into society as a “ grown- 
up” iierson. She “comes out into 
society.” 

Come Over One (7b). To whcedlo 
one to do or give something. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ofer-CHman^ to overcome.) To 
come over one is in reality to conquer or 
get your own way. 

Come Bound. {See ComNO, etc.). 

Come Short (7b). Not to be siifii- 
cient. “To come short of” means to 
miss or fail of attaining. 

Come That, os. Can you come that? 
/ can’t come that. Here, “ come ” means 
to arrive at, to accomplish. 

Come the Religious Dodge {To) 
means to ask or seek some favour under 
pretence of a religious motive. Hero 
“come” means to come and introduce. 
{See Dodge.) 
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C0nle to. Amount to, to obtain 
jwsaesaionl **Jt uriil not come to mnclu” 

C^n» to Grief (To), To f^, to 
prove a failure, as, **the undertELking 
(or company) came to grief,” i.r. to a 
gri^ous end. 

Como to Hand (/^ /lait). Been lo- 
ceived. ' “Come into my hand.” In 
Latin, manufs (afieitjm) perratire. 
.‘“Yonr letter tiimo id IiuikI j a8t.or<lii>."~-d. 
Trollope. 

Come to Pass (To). To happen, to 
befall, to come about. 

“ Wlijit ilidu JiAHl fliidkcn iH coinc to iina«.”— 
Jer. :x\sil. ‘>4. 

It camp in pa{>g [cy^Vcto] in IIiorp days that 
tJiere went out a decree."— Ijiike ii. J. 

Come to an End. To tcnniiiato. 
The allusion is to travelling, when the 
traveller ha 3 come to the end of his 
journey. 

Come to tbe Hammer. To bo sold 
by auction. 

Come to the Heath. To tip. A pun 
token from the place called Tip-tree 
Heath, in Essex. Our forefathers, and 
the French too, delighted in these sort 
of puns. A great source of slang. (See 
CiriVT.) 

Come to the Point. Speak out 
plainly what you want ; do not beat 
about the bush, but state at ouce what 
you wish to say. The point is tho gist 
or grit of a thing. Circumlocution is 
wandering round tlie point with words ; 
to come ^ the point is to omit all need- 
leas sxieech, and briu^ all the straggling 
rays to a focus or point. 

Come to the Soratoh. (See 

SOBATCH.) 

Come to the Worst. If the worst 
rmne to the worst ; even if tbe voiy worst 
CHJCurs." 

Come Under (To). To fall under; 
to be cia&>sed under. 

Come Upu vome up ! (tSt-e 

MabuY.) “To come up to” means to 
equal, to obbiiu tlie witno niiiiibc'r of 
marks, to aniouiit to the same quantity. 

Come Upon the Parish (To). To 
Hvciutlie workliousc; to bo supported 
by the parish. 

Come YorkOhire over One (To). 
To batnboo/lo one, to overreach one, 
Yorksliire has always been proverbial for 
shrewdness and sharp practice. “I’s 
Yorkshire too” means, I am ’cute as you 
aie, and am not to bo taken in. 


Comedy means a village-^g (Qreek, 
/co9ne~ode}, referring to the village meny- 
makings, in which comic songs still take 
a conspicuous place. The Greeks 
certain festal processions of great licen- 
tiousness, held in honour of Diony'sos, 
in the suburbs of their cities, and termed 
A’o'Moi or village-revels. On these occa- 
sions an ode was generally simg, and ' 
this ode was the foundation of Oreek 
comedy. (tSee Tiiaoedy.) 

Thr Father of comedy. Aristoph'anes, 
the Athenian (b.g. 444-380). 

Comes (2 syl.). A Latin military 
title, now called count on the continent 
of Europe, but earl in England from 'the 
Saxon earldorman (alderman), Danish 
eorle. The wife of an earl is called 
countess. 

Comet Wine. A term of praise to 
signify wine of superior quality. A 
notion prevails that the ginpes in comet 
years are better in flavour than in other 
years, either because the weather is 
wanner and ripens them better, or 
becaUHo the comets themselves exerciso 
some chemical influence on them. Thus, 
wine of the years 1811, 1826, 1839, 1845, 
1852, 1858, 1861, etc., have a repute. 

“ The old geittleinan yet imrsca some few Imttleg 
of the fuinoiig roinet .) etiv (i.e. IKll), emphatically 
allied comet wine."— SfViB Times. 

Coming Bound. He is coming 
round. Recovering from sickness; re- 
covering from a flt of the sulks; re- 
turning to friendship. Death is the 
end of life, and therefore recovering 
from “sickuesB nigh unto death” is 
coming back to health, or coming round 
the comer. 

Command Night. In theatrical par- 
lance, a night on which a certain play is 
performed by command of some person 
of authority or iufliieii('.e. 

Commandment. The elermth com- 
maudment. Thou shalt not bo found 
out. 

" After all. that Kloventli (Vmnnandnient ig the 
only one that in iiially imiiurtniit to keep iti 
thew tliij iJ. II. JUtxiuit : Jmvie of the J*rtnce’s, 

'The ten commandments. The ten 
fingers or nails. (Shakespeare : 2 Henry 

Comme 11 Fant (French, pronounce 
rum cel /o), as it should be ; quite 
proper : quite according to etiquette Or 
rule. 

Commen'dam. A living in eotn- 
mendam is a living held by a bishop till 
an incumbent is apiwinted. ^ When a 
clergyman accepts a bishopric he loses 
all his previous preferment; but in 
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order that these livings mav not be 
uncared for, they are cmmnended by the 
Crown to the care of the new bishop till 
they can be properly transferred. Abol- 
ished in 183a 


Gommonttatlon Kinepenoe. A 

bent silver iiinepeuccy supposed to be 
lucky, and commonly used in the scvtai- 
teenth century as a love-token, the giver 
or sender using these words, “ From my 
love, to my love.” Sometimes the coin 
was broken, and oach kept a j)art. 


“ Like conuueudation nineiHMice, crooked, 
With ‘ To iiud fr<»m my loi e,’ it looked.” 

Jlvtlw : Jliulilirtut, 1 . 1 . 

''^Filbert! Ab this ditides, thus are >ve torn in 
twain 

Kitty: And as this meets, thus may \vc iiieol: 
Hgam.” 

Gay: What d'ye Call ft? 


Commis-voyageur {A), A com- 
mercial traveller. 


Gominlttee. A comnitlco of the 
whole home^ in Parliamentary language, 
is when the Speaker leaves the chair and 
all the members form a committee, 
where anyone may speak once or more 
tlian once. In such cases the cliair is 
occupied by the chaiiinau of comiiKttocs, 
elected with oach new Parliament. 

A aUmdmg committee Pai’liamtiitary 
language, is a committee which cou- 
tinues to the end of t)ie current session. 
To this committee are refeiTod all ques- 
tions which fall within the scope of their 
appointment. 

Committing Falseliood. Swind- 
ling. 

The Earl of Rosebery pointed out 
that the expression ” committing false- 
hood” ill Scotch law was synonymous 
with what in England was called swind- 
ling (April 2.5tli, 1885). 

Commodity of Brown Paper (A). 
Rubbisli seiwed as iijakc-w(}ight ; worth- 
less stock; goods palmed oft' on the 
inexperienced. In most auctions the 
buyer of a lot has a fair sliarc of the 
coinmndity of brown paper. Rubbish 
given to sup])lomciit a loan. 

“ Hero's \ouiik Wiistor HsihIi*' Iio'h ni for si roiii- 
niodiry of hrown iKiiioruiid idd uniuror, uiiu* 
and sevonteen poiindH [i.e. i’la:, ii iwn'i. uf i|ii> 
a(l\Hiice LieiMK <>Jd jriiiBor and lirt)W’jj pajioiJ."- 
Hhakenpeare : Measure Jor Measure, iv. 3 . 

Commodore. A corruption of ^S:om- 
mandor” {Fniuth, eomma/idenr; Spanish, 
tmrfendador). A naval oflicfu* in tem- 
porary command of a squadron or divi- 
sion of a fl'set. He has the pay of a 
rear-admii.,,1. 


Common Pleas. Civil actions at 
law brought by one subject against 
anotherT-not by. the Crowif agamst a 


BubJiecti The Court, of Common Pkaa ig 
fehr^.the trial of civil [not capital] 
offences. In 1875 this court was abol- 
ish'cd, and in 1880 it was represented by 
the Common Pleas Division and merged 
in the King’s [or Queen’s] Bench Divi- 
sion. 

Common Prayer. The Pooh of 
Common Prayer, The hook used by the 
Established Church of England in'” di- 
vine service.” Common, in this case, 
means united. 

Common Sense does not mean that 
good sense which is common, or com- 
monly needed in the ordinary affairs of 
life, but the senso which is common to 
all the five, or tho point where the five 
senses meet, supposed to be tiio scat of 
the soul, where it judges what is px-e- 
sented by tho senses, and decides tho 
mode of action. (JSce SisvEx Senses.) 

! Commoner. The Great Commoner'. 

1. Sir John Barnard, who, in 1737, 
proposed to reduce tho interest of the 
national debt from 4 per cent, to 3 per 
cent., au^ creditor being at liberty to 
receive his principal in full if ho pre- 
ferred it. Mr. Goschen (1889-90) reduced 
the 3 per cents, to 2J. 

2. william Pitt, the statesman (1759- 
180G). 

Commons. To put one on ehort com- 
mons. To stint him, to give liim scanty 
meals. In the University of Cambridge 
the food ])rovided for each student at 
breakfast is called his commons ; hence 
food in general or meals. 

To come into commons. To enter a 
society in which the memhere have a 
common or general dinner table. 

Commons in Gross— > that is, at 
large.. These are commons granted to 
individuals and their dieirs by deed, or 
claimed by prescriptiou as by a ptirson 
or coi’poratioii. 

Commonwealths {Lleal) . * ‘ Utopia ’ ’ 
by Sir Thoinsw More, ” The New Atlan- 
tis ” by Lord Bacon, ” llie City of tlie 
Sun” i>y Cainpauella, cjtc. 

Companion Ladder. Tho ladder 
leading from the poop to the main deck. 
The ” companion way” is the staircase 
to the cabin. {Dana : AV?</amn’jv Manual.) 

V I'ho staircase from the deck to the 
cabin. 

Companions of John. The Chomns 
were so called, from a fanciful analogy 
between their self-imposed task and that 
appointed to Jehu, on being sot over the 
kingdom of Israel, Jehu was to cut off 
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Ahab and Jez'abel, with all their house, 
and all priests of BaaL TheChouans 
were to out off all who assassinated Louis 
XVI., and see that his brother (^Jehu) 
i^waa plaoed cm the throne. 

Gomparlaoiw are Odorona. So 

8^8 Bogberry. i^uch Ado About 
Kothing^ iii. 5.) 

“ We own your verses are melodious, 

But tlien comparisons are odious." 

: Anamr to Bhervdan'a “ Simile'* 

Complementaiy Colonrs. iSee 

COLOUBS.) 

Complexloii literally means ‘^what 
embraces or contains,” and tho idea im- 
plies that the colour of the skin corre- 
sponds to the habit of body, and the 
habit of body answers to the element 
which predominates. If fire predomi- 
nates, the person is bilious or full of 
bile; if air, he is sanguine or full of 
blood ; if earth, the body is melancholie 
or full of black bile ; if water, it is 
‘ghleg'matic or full of phlegm. The first 
is hot and dry, the second hot and 
moist, the thim cold and dry, and the 
last moist and cold like water. 

" ’Tia 111, Mio’ dilfereut j our cuinpJexioiis are [t.e. 

dispositloiis]." Dryden. 

“Cretans through mere complexion lie.” 

J‘itl; Jfi/mn of UulUmtuihwi. 

Com^pllne (2 syl.). Tho last service 
of tho d^ in the Roman Catholic 
Church, ^irst appointed by the abbot 
Benedict in the sixth century. Tho 
word is a corruption of completo'rium. 

In ecclesiastical Latin res^eHnus^ from 
vespevj means evening service, and rom- 
pletinns is fonned on the same model. 

Compoatella. A corruption of Gia~ 
emm^postolo (James tho Apostle). So 
called after his relics were transferred 
thither from Iria Flavia (El Badron) on 
the borders of Galicia, in the ninth 
century. Leo III. transferred tho See 
of Iria Flavia to Compostclla. (Some- 
where between 810 and 816.) 

Compte rendu. The account already 
sent; the account of pariiculars deli- 
vered; a report of proceedings. 

Com'rade (2 syl.). The name of 
Fortu'nio’s fai^ horse. It ate but once 
a week; knew tlie past, present, and 
future ; and spake with the voice of a 
man. {GHintn^s Goblins : FortunioJ) 
(See Hobse.) 

Cem'nidee (2 syl. ). Those who deep 
in the same bed-chamber. It is a Spanish 
military term derived from the custom 
of dividing soldiers into chambers. The 


projier spelling is eamerades, men of the 
same cam'era (chamber). 

Co'miuk God of revelry. Milton 
represents him as a male Cin^. (Greek, 
Awnos, carousal) 

** This nymph fCirce], tlint gazed uiK)n his [Bac- 
chus's] clustering iocks, .... 

Hud i>y liin\ere he imrted thence, a son. 

Much like his father, Imt Ills mother more, 
Whom tiierefore siie brought up, and ('nmus 
named." Milton : Oomus, 54-5H. 

Comus, The elder brother in this 
domestic drama is meant for Lord Vis- 
count Blackley, eldest son of John, 
Earl of Bridgewater, president of Wales. 
The younger brother is Mr. ^ Thomas 
Egerton. The lady is Lady Alice Eger- 
ion. {Milton.) 

Comno’s Conrt. A social gathering 
formerly held at tho Half -Moon Tavern 
in Chcapsidc, London. 

Con Amo're (Italian). With heart 
and soul ; as, “ He did it con amo'rc ” — 
i.e. lovingly, with delight, and therefore 
in good earnest. 

Con Conunodo (Italian). At a con- 
venient rate. A musical term. 

Con Splrlto (Italian). ^ With quick- 
ness and vivacity. A musical teim. 

Co'nan. The Thorsi'tcs of “ Fiugal ; ’* 
brave even to rashness. 

£lotv for blow or claw for claw^ as 
Oman said. Conan made a vow never 
to take a blow without returning it* 
when ho descended into the infernal 
regions, the arch-fiend gave him a cuff, 
which Conan instantly returned, saying 
“Claw for claw.” 

“ * Blow for blow,’ ns (Jonan said to tlic dev il."— 
ScoU: WamtteVt cliap. xxii. 

Concert Pitch. The doCTeo of 
sharpness or flatness adopted by a 
number of musicians acting in concert, 
that all tho instruments may be in ac- 
cord. Generally, a particular note is 
selected for the standard, as A or 0; 
this note is put into tho proi^or pitch, 
and all other notes are regulated by it. 

Concerto (Itoluin). A composition 
intended to display the powers of some 
particular instrument, with orchcsteal 
accompaniments. 

Con'eiorge (3 syl.). French. The 
door - porter of a public or private 
“hotel,” or house divided into fiats, 
or of a prison. 

Conoiergerle. (French.) Tlie office 
or room of a concierge or porter’s lodge ; 
a state prison. During the Revolunon 
it was the prison where the chief victims 
were confined prior to execu^n. 
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-Ckwolavo (2 Byl.). A set of rooms, 
all of which are eatered by one common 
key (Latin, cm cla'via). The word is 
applied to the little deal cells erected in 
some large apartment for the cardinals 
w'ho meet to choose a now Pope, because 
the long gallery of the Vatican between 
the cells and the windows of the palace 
is common ground to all the conclavists. 
The assembly itself is, by a figure of 
speech, also called a conclave. 

Conolama'tlo, funongst the ancient 
Bomans, was similar to the Irish howl 
over the dead ; and, as in Ireland, women 
led the funeral cortege, weeping osten- 
tatiously and gesticulatiug. **One not 
howled over ** \corpfift noudmn condama*- 
turn) meant one at tho point of death ; 
and “ one howled for ” was one given up 
for dead or really deceased. Virgil tells 
us that the ululation was a Ph(eniciaii 
custom; and therefore he makes tho 
palace ring with howls when Dido burnt 
nerself to death. 

“ Lniiipn r.i8, ffeitiitiuiuc, ct /<Eiiiiru*o ulttlafo, 
Texta freuniiit." i\ . WiT. 

Conolamatnm eat. lie is dead jmst 
all hope. Tlie sense of hearing is gener- 
ally the last to fail in the hour of ath, 
hence the Bomans were accustomed to 
call on tho deceased threo times by 
name, and if no indication of hearing 
was shown death was considered certain. 
CoHclamatnm cal^ he has been called aud 
shows no sign. 

Coifcord la Strength. Tlin wise 
saw ol Periandor, “tyrant” of Corinth 
(B.c. G65-585}. 

Conoor'dat. An ngreoment made 
between a ruler and tho Pope relative 
to tho collation of benefices. As the 
Concordat of 1801 between Napolocm 
Bonaparte and Pope Pius VII. ; tho 
Concordat of lolG to-ween Frauyois 1. 
aud Pope Leo X. to abolish the “ prag- 
matic sanction;” and the Cmnanic 
Concordat of 1448 between Fi-edorick 
III. aud Pope Nicholas V. 

Condign'. Latin, condignns (well 
worthy) ; as condign puuishmeut — i.e. 
punishment well deserved. 

“ In t!i.v con'dijL/n praise.” 

Shakespeare : Love's Lubour's Lost, 1. S. 

Condottie'rL Leaders of military 
adventurers in tho fifteenth ceiituiy. 
The most noted of these brigand leaders 
in Italy were Guamio'ri, Laudo, Fran- 
ces'eo of Carmag'uola. and Francesco 
Sforzo. Giac'omo Sforza, the son of 
Francesco, married the daughter of 
the Duke of Lilian, and succeeded his 


father-in-law. Tho singular is Gon- 
dottiire (5 syl.). 

Confed'erate States. 'Die eleven 
Stiites which' revolted from the Union in 
tho late American Civil War (18C1-18()6) 
— viz. Georgia, North and South Coro- 
Ii*na, Virgin'ia, Tennessee', Alaba'ma, 
Loiiisia'na, Arkan'sas, Mississippi, and 
Flor'ida and Texas. 

Confodera'tlon of the Bhlae. Six- 
teen Gorman provinces in 1806 dissolved 
their connection with Germany, and 
allied themselves with France. At the 
downfall of Napoleon in^ 1814 this con- 
federation melted away of itself. 

ConfOBBlon. John of Ncp'nmuc, 
canon of Prague, suffered death rather 
than violate the seal of confession. Tho 
Emperor Wenoeslas ordered him to be 
thrown off n bridge into the, Moldau, be- 
cause he refused to reveal the confession 
of the empress. He was canonised as 
St. John Nepoinu'ccu. 

Confls'oato (3 syl.). To forfeit tu 
the public treasury. (Latin, con Jiactiit, 
with the tribute money.) 

Tf rhtm dost N)u>d one dio]) of Cliristiun Mood, 

Thy liiudH Hiirl broods me. tlie InuM (;f Venice, 

Coiillsmte to the Kisite of Vcitiee.” 

Sluflirsioine: Merchant oj Yenice,\\. 1. 

Confusion Worse Confounded. 

Disorder made worse than hfjfore. 

” With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
ConfuHion A\orw* confounded.” 

MiKmi : raradisn Lust, it. lino (KNt. 

Congd. “ To give a person his conge ” 
is to dismiss hun from your service. 
“ To take one’s conge ’’is to give notice 
to friends of your departure. This is 
doiMJ by leaving a card at tho friend’s 
house with tho letters P.P.C. 
prendre congt^ iiiscrihwl on tlie^ left-hand 
comer. (iWuih, dunner contje and </««- 
ner Ct, t(on conge,') 

Congd d’Eliro (Norman - I^reiich, 
leurc to (diet), A royal warrant given 
to the dean and chajitor of a dioettse to 
elect tlie person nomiiiatetl by the Crown 
to their vacant see. 

Congle'ton Bears. Tho men of 

Gouglctou. It is said that the Coiigle- 
toii parish clerk sold the church Bible to 
buy a bear. 

Congrega'tionallsts. Those Pro- 
testant Dissenters wJio maintain that 
each congregation is an independent 
community, and has a right to make its 
own laws and choose its own minister. 
They rose in tho time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 
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‘ Cioai'greve Bocket«» (1808.) So 
called from Sir William Corineye, eldest 
eon of Xient. -Colonel Sir William Con- 
greve (1772-1828). , ^ 

Cengrevea. A predecessor of Lucifer 
matches. The splints urore first dipiicd 
iu sulphur, and then tipped with the 
chlorate of potash }>aBtc, iu wliich gum 
was Bul»8tituted for sugar, and thwo was 
added a small quantity of siilphidc of 
antimony. Tlie match was ignited hy 
heiug drawn through a fold of sand- 
paper with pressure. Tliose matches, 
heiug dangerous, were prohibited in 
France and (Jormatiy. (Sov 1*I10M15- 
THEANS; LircirEBH.) 

Con^JugaL What pertains to ron- 
juf/rm (yoko-fcllows). iu ancient times 
a yoke ( pig am) was put ou a man and 
woman by way of marriage ceremony, 
and the two were said to be yoked 
together by marriage. 

Conjuring Cap* I mmt j)i(t on wy 
conjuring cup — i.e, your question re- 
quires deliberate thought, and I must 
reflect on it, , Eric XIV. , King of Swollen , 
was a great admirer of magic, and had 
au “enchanted cap” made, either to 
keep his head warm or for mystification. 
Ho pretended to have power over the 
^lomeiits; and when a storm arose, his 
subjects used to say “ The king hjis got 
011 his conjuring cap.” 

Conneotlont, U.S. America, is the 
Indian (^tin - neh - ink - gnt^ meaning 
“ land of tlie long tidal river.” 

Connutilalls do Mulclbre fecit 
ApeUom. Love turned a bloc'^ksmith 
into a great artist. Said of Queiitiu 
MatB 5 %, the bbicksinith of Antwerp, who 
wais ill love with an artist’s daughter. 
The father scorned the alliance, and said 
he should not be acc«q»tefl unless ho 
made himself a worlhy artist. *1108 did 
Matsys aud A^on his bride. The sen- 
tence may be seen still on the monument 
of Qreiitiii Matsys outside Aiitwei-p 
cathedral. 

Conqnerw. The Cunfiun-or, 

Alexander the (lieat. The ronqiirror 
of the n ortd. (B.t'. o-'iH. 

' Alfonso of Portugal. (lOU-t, 11S7- 
1185.) 

Aurungzebe the (1 real . J It mg t r. The 
most jKiwerful of the great Moguls. 
(1018, 1059-1707.) 

James 1. of Aragon. (1206, 1213-1276.) 

Othman or Osman I. Founder of the 
Turki^ power. ( 1 259, 1 299-1 326. ) 

^aacisco J^izarro, Cmigmatador, So 


called because he conquered Peru* (I47>6* 
1541.) 

William, Duke of Normandy. So, 
called b^ause he obtained England by 
conquest. (1027, 1066-1087.) 

Conqueror’s Nose (J). A promin- 
ent straight nose, rising at tho bridge. 
Charhmjagne had such a no.se, so hod 
Henry the Fowler (Hoiiirieh T. of Ger- 
many) ; Rudolf I. of Germany : Fiied- 
rich I. of Hohcnzolleni, famous for 
reducing to order liis unruly barons by 
blowing up their castles (1382-1440) ; 
our own “ Iron Duke;” Bismai'ck, the 
iron Chancellor of Prussia ; etc. 

Conquest (The). Jlio accession of 
William I. to thc^ crown of England. 
So called because his 1 ‘ight depended on 
his conquest of Harold, the reigning 
king. (1066.) 

Con'rad (Lord). Afteiw'ards called 
Lara, the corsair. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful captain. Hearing that the 
Sultan Seyd w^as about to attack tlie 
pirates, Conrad assumed tlic disguise of 
a dervish and entered tho palace, while 
Ilia crew sot fire to the sultan’s fleet. 
The trick being discovered, Conrad was 
taken prisoner, but was released by Gul- 
nare, the sultan’s favourite concubine, 
whom be had rescued from the flaming 
palace. Gulnare escaped with the cor- 
sair to the Pirates’ Isle, and when Con- 
rad found Mcdo'ra dead, lie left the 
island, and no one knew whither he 
went, Tlie rest of his adventures are 
recorded under his new name of Lara. 
(Jiyron : The ihrsu'ir.) 

Conscience. 

lliirc you the couftcicnce to [demand 
such a price]. Can your conscience 
allow you to [demand such a price]. 
Conscience is the secret monitor W'ithm 
man which accuses or excuses him, as 
he docs wliat he thinks to be w*roug or 
right. 

In all vomteienre. As, “And enough 
too, iu all conscience.” Meaning tliat 
the ilonmiid made is as much as cou- 
scieiice would tolerate without accusing 
the person of actual dishonesty ; to the 
verge of that line line wliich "separates 
honesty from dishonesty. 

My conmvmr I Au oath. I swcai- by 
my CAUiscieiicc. 

' Court of Ctmscunce. Establisbed for 
the recovery of small debts in London 
and other trading places. These courts 
have been sujierseded by county counts. 

** Wliy fllioulrl not Conscience Imvr Ynration, 

As wcU SB other cuurifi o* the nation ?" 

ifiiUer: Hu4i0rw. U. I. 
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Nonetmfortnitt ConaeUnce, {See Non- 

OOHrOBlOST.) 

CoBBOleiice Clanae {A), A clause 
in an Act of Parliament to relieve per- 
sons with conscientious scruples from 
certain requirements in it. 

Conmienoe Money* Money paid 
anonymously to Government by persons 
who have defrauded the revenue. Their 
conscience bdnj^ uneasy, they send the 
deficit to the Treasury, and the sum is 
adveitiscd in the Gazette. 

ConBOious Water. The comrions 
icatet' »aw ite God, and blushed {Nt/mpha 
pudica Deum ridi ct cnibnit). Crnshaw’s 
epigram on the miracle of Cana in 
OaRlec. “The modest water” would 
ho a closer rendering. 

Conscrliit Fathers. In Latin, 
Comcripti. The lioman senate. Itomu- 
lus instituted a senate consisting of a 
hundred elders, called Tatres (Fathers). 
After the Sabines joined the State, 
another hundred were added. Tor- 
quinius Priscus, the fifth king, added a 
third hundred, called Tatres Minomm 
Gentium. When Tarquiiiius Superhus, 
the seventh and last kmg of Borne, was 
banished, seveml of the senate followed 
himj and the vacancies wore filled uji by 
Junius Brutus, the first consul. The 
now members were enrolled in the sena- 
torial register, and called Consenpti; the 
entire body was then addressed as Tatres 
[ef] Conseripti or Tatres, Comcripti. 

Consen’tes Dli. The tivclvo chief 
Homan deities — 

Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Mer- 
cury, and Vulcan. 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ccii-s, Diana, 
and Venus. 

Ennius puts them into two hex;imetcr 
verses : 

“Juno. Vesta,, Mineral, CVrL*««, iJiaiui, Voniis, 
TSijirs, 

Merrill ms, .Jom’. Nuptuiiim, Viilrniiim, A|h)|]o." 

V Called ** eomentes,*^ .says Vairo, 

“Quill ill ronsiliuni .Yomh iulliilii.’li:iiiriir.''— /V 
LhuruM Litihoi, \ II. 

Consenting Stars. Stars fnnniiig 
configurations for good or evil. Ju 
Judges V. 20 we read that “ the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” i.e. 
formed unlucky or malignant configura- 
tions. 

. Rcoiuxot1iobndrf!voltiTurnt.*irfi 

That ba\c cdiiRcnruil unto flciiry'a donth.*’ 
Shakespeare : 1 Jlaii’y VI., 1. 1. 

Conservative (4 syl.). A medium 
Tory— one who wishes to preserve tho 
union of Church and State, and not 
radically to alter the constitution. The 


word was first used in this sense in 1830, 
in the January number of the Quarterip 
lieview — “We have always bwn con- 
scientiously attached to w'hat is called 
the Torp, and which might with more 
propriety be caHed tlie Conservatirv 
party” (p. 276). 

V Canning, ten years previously, had 
used the word in a speech delivered at 
Liverpool in March, 1820. In Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry those Whigs and 
Badicfils who joined tho Conservatives 
were called “ Liberal Unionists ” because 
they objected to give Ireland a separate 
imriiauient (1885). 

Consistory {A). An (ecclesiastical 
court. In Homo it consists of the car- 
dinals, presided over by the Pope. In 
Englanct it is a diocesan court, presided 
over by the elianeellor of tho diocese. 

Consolidated Fund (J/zc). In 1757 
an Act was jiasscd for consolidating the 
nine loans bearing different interests, 
into one common loan bearing an interest 
of tliree per cent. In 1890 tliis interest 
was reduced to two and three -ejuartor 
per cent. ; and in 1903 will be still further 
reduced to two and a-half por cent. 
This fund is x>ledged for tho i>aymeut of 
tho Interest of tho national debt, tho 
civil list, tho salaries of the j udgos, am- 
bassadors, and other high ofncials, etc. 

Consols. A contraction of Consoli- 
dated Fund. {See atwre.) 

Con'sort is, projiorly, ono wlioso lot 
is cast in with another. As tho Queen 
does not lose by mam’ago her separate 
existence, like oilier womi'u, lier husband 
is called a consort, because ho (sonsorfs 
with the Quecni, but does not sliiire hei* 
sovereignty. 

“ Wilt riuui lie (iiir criiiHort v" 

Shtil’esfu’iirr ; Tn'i> (JriUlrnwii nf Yrruoo, l\. 1. 

Conspirators. Membci's of aenm- 
mercial ring or coiner. [See (^oiinkr, 
Trusi’S.) These inercliaiits *‘(;ons])ire” 
to fix tho pri(ic of iirfic.les, .and make tho 
public bleed ad libilnm. lu criminal 
law it means jiersims who leiigiie tii- 
gctlicr to do something unlawful. 

Con'stable (Latin, comes- stab' all) 
mi’ans “ Master of the Horse.” Hio 
coijbtablo of England niid Franc(‘ was at 
one time a military officer of state, next 
in rank to tho crown. 

I'o overt'un or outnin the constable. To 
get into debt; spend more than one’s 
income ; tP talk about what you do not 
understand. {See below.) 

noth iriidihnis, Frinjid Riilidi, thou bust 
utruii the cuustable at last ; 
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For tliou liaft fallon on a new 

]>i«puU9,aB aensoleM aa untrue/' 

Builtr : Hud^as^ i a. 

Who'« to pay the constable ? Who is 
to pay the score f 

llie constable arrests debtors, and, of 
course, represents the creditor: where- 
fore, to oven'uu the constable is to 
overrun your credit account. To jiay 
the constable is to give him tlie money 
due, to prevent an arrest. 

Constable do Bourbon. Charles, 
Dnc de Bourbon, a powerful enemy of 
Francois I. Ho was killed urhilo heading 
the assault on Rome. (1527.) 

Constantine Tolman (Cornwall). 
A vast ogg-liko stone, thirty-three feet 
in length, eighteen in width, and four- 
teen in thickness, placed on the points 
of two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under it. The stone upheld weighs 
750 tou& 

Constantine's Cross. In Latin, 
vinees in hoc ; in English, By this con^ 
quer. It is said that Constantine, on his 
march to Romo, saw a luminous 
cross in the sky, in the shape and 
with the motto here given. In 
the night before the battle of 
Saxa Rubra a vision appeared 
to liim in his sloe]), aimmauding 
him to inscribe the cross and tlio motto 
on the shields of his i^ldicrs. He obeyed 
the voice of the vision, and prevailed. 
The monogram is XPicrro? (Chnst). 

(rlhhon : Ik'cfine autl Full^ chap. xix. n.) 

I’his may be called a standing miracle 
in legendary history ; for, besides An- 
drew's cross, and the Dnnnebrog or red 
cross of Denmark (y.^’.), wo havo the 
cross W'liich apiieju’cd to Don Alonzo 
before the battle of Ourique in 1139, 
when tlie Moors were totally routed with 
iiici'edible sin lighter. As Alonzo was 
drawing up his men, tlie figure of across 
appeared in the eastern sky, and Christ, 
suspended on tlie cross, promised the 
Christian king a coiriideto victory. Tliia 
legend is commemorated hy the device 
assumed by Alonzo, in a licld argent live 
eseuteboons azure, in tlie form of a cross, 
each escutcheon being charged with five 
bezants, in memory of the live wouuds 
of Christ. {See Lmiauum.) 

CoBStlt'nent Auembly. The fti'st 
of the national assemblies of the French 
Revolution; so called because it took 
an oatli never to separate till it hod 
given to France a constitution. (1788- 
1791.) 

Coastlt^neotfik Those who constitute 
or el^ct members of Parliament (Latin, 
omstiVuoi to place or elects etc.) 


Ckuuitltution. The fundamental laws 
of a state. It may be either despotic, 
aristocratic, democratic, or miz^. 

To give a nation a constitution is to 
give it fixed laws even to the limitation 
of the sovereign's rights, so that the 
people ore not under the arbitrary 
caprice of a raler, but under a known 
code of laws. A despotism or autocracy 
is solely under the unrestricted wrill of 
the despot or autocrat. 

Conatitu'tloiiB of Clar'endon. (See 

CLAnSNDON.J 

A postolic Constitutions, A “ Catholic ” 
code of both doctrine and discipline 
collected by Clemens RomonuB. The 
woiHi “ Apostolic,” os in the “ Apostles* 
Creed,*' docs not mean made by the 
Apostles, but what the “ Church *' con- 
sidered to be in accordance with apos- 
tolic teaching. 

Con^strue. To translate. To trans- 
late into English means to set an English 
word in the place of a foreign w^ord, 
and to put the wliole sentence in good 
grammatical order. (Latin, coustrun, to 
construct.) 

Consuolo (4 syl.). The impersona- 
tioii of moral purity in the midst of 
temptations. The heroine of George 
Sand’s (Mad. UndevauVs) novel of the 
same name. 

Contango. The sum paid hy a 
speculator on a “bull account” (ue, a 
speculation on tlie rise in the jirice of 
certain stock), to defer completing the 
bargain till tlic next settling day. (See 
Backwaupation. ) 

Con^templato (3syl.). To inspect or 
W'atcli Die temple. The augur among tlio 
Romans, liaviiig taken liis stand on the 
Oapit'olinc Hill, marked out with his 
wand the space in the heavens he in- 
tended to consult. This space ho called 
the tew plum. Having divided his 
teraplum into tw'o iiarts from top to 
bottom, he watched to see what would 
occur ; tlic w'atching of the tcmplum vrab 
called confemp/ating. 

Contempt' of Conrt. Refusing to . 
conform to the rules of the law courts. 
Consequential contempt is that which 
tends to obstruct the business or lower 
the dignity of the court hy indirection. 
Direct contempt is an open insult or' 
resistance to the judge or others officially 
employed in the court. 

Contenement. A word used in 
Magna Charta, meaning the lands and 
chattels counecM with a tenement; 
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fiiafft whatever befits the soeial tk>sition 
of a person, as the arms of a gentle- 
maUf the merchandise of a trader, the 
plough^ and wogons of a peasant, etc. 

••In even' case the conteneineiit (n word ex- 
])reBBive of chattels iieceBBary to each man's 
Biatioii) 'WHS exeiniitecl from seizure."— iTahaw ; 
Middle Agee, iwrt li. chap. viii. p. ^ 

Contentment is true Riches. 'Hie 
wise saw of Democ'ritos, the laughing 
philosopher, (b.c. 609-400.) 

•'Content Is W(>nltb, the riclieB of tlie mind ; 

And happy he who can Huch riches find." 

Drydeti: Wife ef Jlath*e 'Tale, 

Contests of Wartbnrg {T/ie), some- 
times called The BaiileH oJ‘ the Mxmtrels. 
An annual contest held in Wartburg, in 
Saxo Weimar, for a prize ^iven by 
Hermann, Margrave of Thunugia, for 
the best poem. About 150 specimens of 
these poems! are still extant, by far the 
best being those of Walter of Vogel- 
weide, in 'rhuriugia (116K-1230). 

V Tlio poem called The ConteBt of 
Warthurg is by Wolfram, a miunesiuger. 
It records the contest of the two great 
German scliools of poetry in the thir- 
teenth centuiy — ^tlie Thiiringiau and the 
Suabiun. Henry of Vogel-weido aud 
Henry of Ofterdiugeu represent tb 3 two 
schools. 

Continence of a Soipio. It is said 
that a beautiful princess fell into the 
hands of Scipio Africa'nus, and he re- 
fused to see her, “lest he should be 
tempted to forget his principles.^' The 
same is said of Cyrus {see Pantiiea), of 
Anson (see Tukkesa), and of Alcxainler. 

Continental System. A name 
given to Napoleon's x^lau for shutting 
out Great Britaiu from all commerce 
with the continent of Eurojie. He 
forbade under jiain of war any nation 
of Europe to receive British cxiiorts, or 
to send im})orts to any of the British 
dominions. It began Nov. 21st, 180G. 

Contln'gont (^i). The quota of 
troops furnished by each of several con- 
tracting powers, according to agreement. 
The word properly means the number 
which falls to the lot of ouch ; hence we 
call a fortuitous event a contingency. 

Contra bonos Mores (Latin). Not 
in accordance w'ith good manners ; not 
coinme il faut ((?.r.). 

Controtemps (French). A mis- 
chance, something inopportune. Liter- 
ally, “ out of time.” 

Coaventlolo means a “little con- 
vent,” and wiis originally applied to a 
cabal of monks against tlis election of 


a proposed abbot. It now means a 
religiouB mootmg of dissenters, (^tin, 
emventm, an assembly, with a dimin- 
iltive.) (ISee Chatel.) 

Conversation Sharp. Kichurd 
Sharp, F.R.S., the critic. (1769- 1835.) 

Convey. A polite term for steaL 
Thieves are, by a similar euphemism, 
called conveyers. (Latin, em’^veho, to 
carry away.) 

“ Cimvey, the wise it c-»ll. Stenl ! f«»h ! a Oco 
for the Shakeeptare ; Menu Wiveeuf 

Windeor, L 3. 

Conveyers. Thieves. (See above.) 

liollnghroke. ‘Go, some of you, convey liiui to 
the Tiwor.' 

ItUih. II. ‘ O, ifood ! “ Con3 ey." Cou\ ei ers are 
ye all, 

That rise thus nitnhly hy a true king's fall.'" 

Shakespeare : Richard II., i v. 4 . 

Conway Cabal (The), 1777. A 
. faction organised to place General Gates 
at the liead of tlie American army. Ho 
conquered Burgo 3 me, October, 1777, at 
Saratoga, aud hoped to supplant Wash- 
ington. The Conway referred to is Iho 
town in New Brunswick, North America, 
where the cabal was formed. 

General Gates was coininered lu irw) hy Lord 
Coriiwaills. 

Con'yger or Con’igry. A wan'cn 
for conies, u cony-burrow. 

Cooing and Billing, like Philip and 
Mary on a shilling. The reference is 
to coins struck in the year 1656, in which 
Mary and her consort are placed face 
to face, and not check by jowl, iho 
usual way. 

" StJll amorous, and fond, and Inlliiig, 

Like riiilii) and Mary on a shilliiifr.’' 

JIudihme, rmrt 111 . 1. 

Cook your Goose. (See Goose.) 

Cooked. 27ie boohs hm^e been cooked. 
Tlie ledger and other trade books have 
been tampered witli, in order to show a 
balance in favour of the bankrujit. The 
tenn was first used in reference to 
George Hudson, the railway king, under 
w'liose chairmanship the Eastern Ckiuuties 
Railway accounts w'ore falsified. Tlie 
allusion is to preparing meat for table. 

Cooking. 

Terms belonging to cuisine applied to 
man under difi'ereiit circuTiistanceH : 

Sometimes ho is well busied ; ho 
boils with rage, is baked with heat, 
and hums witli love or jealousy. Spmo- 
times he is buttered aud well but- 
tered ; he is ofteu eut up, devoured 
with a flame, and done brown. We 
dress his jaxket for him ; Bometimes 
he is eaten up with care ; sometimes he 
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^ fried. We cook hia goose for him, and 
sometimes he makes u goose of himself. 
We make a hash of him, and at times he 
makra a hash of something else. He 
gets into hot water ^ and sometimes intr> j 
a mess. Is made into mincemeat^ makes j 
mincemeat of his money, and is often in | 
a. pickle. We are often asked to toast 
him, sometimes ho gets n’eU roasted, is 
sometimes set m fire, put into a Hietc, or 
is in a steio no one knows why. A ‘‘soft * * 
is half-baked, one severely handled is 
well peppered, to falsify accounts is to 
salt them, wit is Attic salt, arid an ex- 
aggerated Ktatoment must bo taken eum 
gram sails. A port young person is a 
sauce box, a sli^ lover is a sjioon, a rioli 
father has to jM'k out, and is sometimes 
dished of his money. 

ii, Cofmected with foods and drinks. 

A conceited man docs not tliiuk small . 
beer (or small potatoes) of himself, and 
our moutii is called a potato-trax). A 
simpleton is a cake, a gudgeon, and a 
pigeon. Some are cool as a cueumhr, 
others hot as a quail. A chubby child is 
a little dumpling. A man or vromau 
may be a cheese or duck, A comtesan 
is called a mutton, and a largo coarse 
hand is a mutton list. A greedy pei'son 
iso. pig, a fat one is a sausage, and a shy 
one, if not a sheep, is certainly sheeps 
ish ; while a Lubin casts sheeps s eyes at 
his lady-lovo. A coward is chieken- 
hearted, a fat person is crummy, and a 
cross one is ernsty, while an aristocrat 
belongs to the upper crust of society. A 
yeoman of the guards is a herf -eater, a 
soldier a rrd hernuy, a })oliceniJm a 
lobsttT, Jiiid a stingy, ill-tcmiM'r<'d ohl 
Tiian is a erah. A walking advertiser 
between two boiii ds is a sandu ich. An 
aldonnaii in his chair is a turkey It any 
with sausages. Two jiersoiis rcseinhling 
each other a 10 liko as two peas. A ohit 
is a mere sprat, a delicate maiden a 
tit-bit, and a colonrle^^s countenance is 
called a whey - fare. “How' iiowt’ 

. . . Where got ye tliat whey-face ” 

Coolu. Atheme'us affirms that cooks 
were tl»e first kings of the earth. 

In the luxurious ages of aiicieut (Ircece 
Sicilian cooks were most estoemed, and 
received very high wages. Among them 
Tiimarcio was very celebrated. It is 
said that he could cook the most common 
fish, and give it the flavour and look of 
the most highly esteemed. 

In the x>mmy days of Borne a chief 
cook had £800 a year. Antony gave 
the cook who arranged his banquet for 
€3i^^tra the present of a city. 


Modo'H Cooks. 

Cabeme. Called the “Begenerator 
of Cookery” (1784-1883). 

Feancatelli {Charles Elm^, who 
suc(3ecded Ude at Crockfprd’s. After- 
wards he was appointed to the Boyal 
household, and lastly to the Eeform 
Club (1800-1876). 

SoYEB {Alexis), who died 1858. His 
epitaph is Soyer irantjuiUe. 

Ui)E. nie most l<jarnod of modem 
cooks, author of Aeieiiec dc (Jumle. It 
was Ude who said, “A cook must be 
bom a cook, he cannot be made.” 
Another of Ids siiyings is this : “ Music, 
dancing, fencing, painting, and me- 
chanics possess professors under the age 
of twenty years, but pre-eminence m 
cookery can never be attained under 
thirty years of age.” Ude was chef to 
Louis XIV., then to Lord Seftou, then 
to the Duke of York, then to Crock- 
ford’s Club. He left Lord Seftou’s 
because on one occasion one of the 
guests added pepper to liis souj). 

Vatel. At a lete given by the great 
Coude to Louis XIV, at Cautilly tlie roll 
at the twenty-fifth tjible w-as wanting. 
Vatcl being told of it exclaimed tliat 
lie could not survive such a disgrace. 
Another messenger then announced that 
the lobsters for the turbot-sauce liad not 
arrived, whci’eupou Vatcl retired to his 
room nnd, leaning his sword against the 
wall, tlirust himself through, and at the 
third atteTni>t succeeded in killing him- 
self (1671). 

Weltje. Cook to C Gorge wliile 
l^rinco Jlcgont. 

Cool Card. Yoa are a luol card {ov 
pretty toot etn'd). A jicrson who cocdly 
asks for soinotln’ng jirtipostcrous or out- 
rageous. Card character, lienee a 
queer card, a rum cai’d, f‘lc. And 
“cool ” ill this connection moans coolly 
inipudoiif. 

7 Cifiord says tlie jilirase means a 
“ cooling-card, or bofus ^' ; hut this is not 
likely, as u cool-card acts generally us 
an imbint. A jiersoii's card' of nduross 
is given at tho diior, and represents the 
person himself, and this without doubt 
IS tho card referred to. 

"Ytm’vcn Hliiiky old card ; nnd yoi* can't lie in 
Irtve with tliia Lizzie.’'-- /otjkvjiflj Oar Mutual 
Ft 'mul, book ill. cliuj). i. ji. 192. 

Cool as a Cuoumlier. Perfectly 
composed; neither angry nor agitated 
in tho least. 

Cool Himdred {A) or Cool Thousand 
(or any otlier sum) means entire, or the 
whole of £100. Cool, in this cose. 
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means not influenced by hot-headed 
enthusiasm or exaggeration. 

“ I l(»st a cool hundred myBClf."— JfacAicnzic. 

Cool TankarA (A) or Cool Gttp, A 
drink made of wine and water, with 
lemon, sugar, and borage; sometimes 
also slices of cucumber. 

Coon (A) means a racoon, a small 
American animal valued for its fur. It 
is about the size of a fox, and lodges in 
hollow trees. 

. A gone coon, A person in a tonible 
fix ; one on the verge of ruin. The 
coon being hunted for its fur is a gone 
coon” when it hus no escape from its 
pursuers. It is sold that Colonel Crockett 
was one day out racoon - shooting in 
North America, when ho levelled his 
gun at a tree where an “old coon ” was 
concealed. Knowing tho coloners 
prowess, it cried out, in the voice of a 
man, “Hallo, there! air you Colonel 
Crockett V for if you air, I’ll jist come 
down, or I know I am a gone ’coon.” 

V Martin Scott, lieuteuunt-general of 
tho United States, is siiid to have had a 
prior claim to this saying. 

Cooper. Half stout and half porter. 
Tho tenn arises from tho practice at 
breweries of allowing tho coopers a daily 
portion of stout and porter. As they do 
not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix tho two together. 

Cooper. A coop for wino bottles. 
The bottles lit; in a slanting position in 
the cooii, and may bo trmisportcd in 
it from place to place. Wo liiid allu- 
sions to “six-bottle coopers” not uii- 
frequently, t.r. coops or ciises containing 
six bottlos. Compare “hen-coops,” 
“ cooi)ed up,” etc. (Latin, vitpu^ a 
cask ; our “ cup.”) 

“ (Enter waiter witli a eeoiw of wine ) 

irrttV#'!-; Six Ijolik'H Ilf wine for ('orpoiTil 
U'Ktrffe : Uogucit All, iii. -1. 

Cooper. Do you iraut a cooper f 
This question is asked of those who have 
an order to visit the wine collars of the 
London Dq^s. Tlic “cooper” bores 
tho casks iAH gives the visitor dillcrcnt 
wines to taste. 

Cooper’s Hill. Near Kuiniymcde 
and Egham. Botli Hc^nharn and J’opc 
have written in praise of iliis hill. 

“If I ejin iieictliee 
A ]Kiet,tLou riiriiasMiiiiiiii tn me." 

Denham. 

Coot. A filly old coot. Stupid an a 
coot Tlie coot is a small water-fowl. 

Jfald fts a coot. The coot has a strong, 
straight, and somewhat conical bill, the 

10 


base of which tends to push up the fore- 
head, and there dilates, so os to form a 
remarkable naked patch. 

Cop (A), A policeman. 

Cop (A). A copperhead {q.v.). 

Cop. To throw, as cop it here. The 
word properly mekns to beat or strike, 
as to cop a shuttlecock or ball with a 
bat. (Greek, coptOy to beat) ; but in 
Norfolk it means to “ hull ” or throw. 

Cop (2h). To catch [a fever, etc.]. 
To “get copped” is to get caught by 
the police. (Latin, caperey to take, etc.) 
A similar change of a into o is in cotchea 
(caught). 

“ They thought T was Bleepin’, ye know, 

And they aedns I’d copped it n’ Jiiu ; 

Well, It ronie like a hit of a blow, 

For 1 watched by the death lied of him." 
Sims: Dagoiiel Ttallads {The Lant Letter). 
*“1 shall cut this to-morrow " Bald the 

S ouuger man. ‘ You’ll be copped, then,' rciiliml 
lie other.”— r. Terrell ; Liidg Drluiar. 

Copenhages). The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s horse, on which he rode in tlie 
Battle of Waterloo, “from four in the 
morning till twelve at night.” It was a 
rich chestnut, lo hands high. It was 
afterwards a pensioner in the paddocks 
of Strath fielasayc. It died quite blind, 
in 18J1*), at tho ago of twenty-seven, 
and was buried with military honours. 
(See HoitSE.) 

Copemloanlsm. The doctrine that 
tho earth moves round the sun, in op- 
jiosition to the doctrine that tho sun 
moves round tho earth ; so called after 
Nicolas Copernicus, the Prussian as- 
tronomer. (1473-1/)'13.) 

“Kieii Bcllnnniiio does imt. by any nieauH linid 
tlic cuiiticiiBiiB to bo dociBi\R agalnBl ('niionii- 
caiiiBiu ; for, iii Ihb Icitor t.o F. Fodcariiii, liesayM 
tliiiT. tliougli lie ildOii HOC bolipxo time any proof of 
rlio rariirs inoiioii omii bo nddiiccd. yot, sboiild 
Biicli proof occur, bo is qiiito preiiared i.o change 
Ins MOW'S to r.iio iiioaniiig of die Hcripruio 
toxl.”— Nineteenth Century, May, IBSB {The Case of 
Iwilliten). 

“ WIicrraR 11. bus coiiio i,o tho knowledge of the 
Holy C'oiigrogaCion that tliat. fiilso Fj tliagbroau 
doctriiiu altogothor opiiosod to Holy Hrnpture, 
on the mobility of tho oarch and liio iinmubilily 

of the Him, taught b.\ Nicliolas roporniciiH 

This congregation linn decreed time the said book 
of t'operiiiciiB bo HimpciMlnl until itbccorrocti'd." 
—Deeiie of the it. ( onininiotion of the Index, A.o. 
1BI6. iguolcd 111 t ho Nineteenth CenUu y, as abo\ e.; 

Copos’mate (2 syl.). A comnaiiion. 

“ Copesmate of ugly night” {nupi oj 
JsHcrcec)y a mate who copes with you. 

Cophet^ua. An imaginary king of 
Africa, of great wealth, who disdained 
all womankind.” One tlay he saw a 
beggar-girl from his window, and fell in 
love with her. He asked her name : it 
was Penel'ophon, called hy i^hakespeare 
XeneVophon {Lovely Labour'^ s Losty iv.l). 
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They lived toother long and happily, 
and at death were nnivenally lamented. 
{ferey's Reliques^ book ii 6.) 

*' King Copbetua loved tbe lieggar-iruild.*' 
Bkakeapeare : Jtomeo and Juliet, ii. 1. 

Chopper (^). A policeman. Said to 
be so cmled from the copper badge which 
Fernando Wood, of New York, appointed 
them to wear ; but more likely a variant 
of “cop” (j-.V.). 

“ There were cries of ' Coppers, Copiiers i ' in the 
yard, and then a violent stnigule Who- 

ever it was that was wanted had lioen evidently 
secured and dragged off to gaol.'*— T. Terrell: Lady 
Delmar, 1. 

Copper was by the ancient alchemists 
called Venus ; gold, symbol of Apollo 
{[the sun) ; silver, of Diana (the moon) ; 
iron, of Mars ; quicksilver, of Mercury ; 
tiu, of Jupiter ; and lead, of Saturn. 

Copper. Give ittt a copper^ i.e. a piece 
of copper money. I have no coppers — 
no ha’pence. 

Copper Captain (^). A Brummagem 
captain ; a “ General von PofFenburgh.” 
Micliael Perez is so called in lOi/e a 
Wife and have a Wife, by Buuumout and 
Fletcher. 

“To this oopppr-oaptain was conflded the coni- 
tiiaiid of the troops.'’— ir. trrivg. 

Copper Noee. Oliver Cromwell ; 
also called “Iluhy Nose,” “Nosey,” 
and “Nose Almighty,” no doubt from 
some scorbutic tendency which sliowcd 
itself ill a big red nose. 

Copper-nosed Harry. Henry VIII. 
When Henry VIII. had spent all the 
money left mm by his miserly father, he 
minted .in inferior silver coin, in which 
the copper alloy soon showed itself on 
the more prominent parts, especially the 
nose of the face ; and heiico the people 
soon called the king “ Old Copper-nose.’* 

Copperheads. Secret foes. Copper- 
heads are poisonous serpents of America 
tliat give no warning, like rattlesnakes, 
of their attack. In the grejit Civil War 
of the United States the term was ap- 
plied by the Federals to the peace party, 
supposed to be the covert friends of the 
Confederates. 

Cop'ple. The hen killed by Ecynard, 
In tlie tale of Meynard the Fox, 

CoprOBymUB. So Constantine V. 
wasBuruamed (718, 741-77o). “ Kopros" 
is the Greek for dung, and Gonstaiitine 
V. was called Copron^us: “ Farce qtCil 
saht les fonts uaptismaux lorsqtCon le 
baptisaitf'* 

Copte. The Jacobite Christians of 
Egypt, who have for eleven centuries 


been in possession of the patnarchal 
chsir of Jaexandria. The word is prob- 
ably derived from Coptos, the metro- 
polis of the Thebald. These Christians 
conduct their worship in a dead language 
called “Coptic ” (language of the Copts). 

“ The Copts [of Effypt] circiiinclso, confess to 
their priests, nudaiiHtain from swine's flesh. They 
»ro Jacobi toB in their creed.'*— «. Oliu ; STavele in 
Lgypt (\ui. 1 . chap, viii.p. lOS). 

Co'pnt. A drink made of beer, wine, 
and spice heated together, and served in 
a “ loving-cup.” Dog-Latin for cupellon^ 
JfippoCratis (a cup of hippocras). 

Copy. Thafs a mere copy of your 
comntmianee. Not your real wish or 
meaning, but merely one you choose to 
present to me. 

Copy is a printer’s term both for ori- 
ginal MS. aud printed matter that is to bo 
set up in type. 

Copyhold Kstate. Land which a 
tenant holds [or rather, held'] without 
any deed of transfer in his own posses- 
sion. His only document is a copy of 
the roll made by the steward of* the 
manor from the court-roll kept in the 
manor-house. 

“TlioAillein tookan’oatli of fealty to his lord 
for the cottage and land Minch he enjoyed fnmi 
liiBhomity. . . . Tiicse tenements M’cre suffered 
to desc'cml to their children. . .and tlins the 
tenure of eopyhoUl was established.*'— /nn/jaid. 
EugUvnd ivol. ii. chap. i. p, i7, note). 

Copsriight. The law of copyright 
was made in 1814 (54 Geo. 111. c. 150). 
It enacted that an author should possess 
a right lu his work for life, or fort went v- 
cight years. If he died befofe tfie 
expiration of twenty-eight years, the 
residue of the right passed to the heirs. 

By I’alfourd’s or Lord Mahon’s Act 
(1842) the time was extended to forty - 
two years, and at least seven years after 
decease : for example, if the time unex- 
pired exceeds seven years, the heirs 
enjoy the residue; if less, the heirs 
claim seven years. 

? In the nrst case eleven cojiies of the 
work had to be given for public use ; by 
Lord Mahon’s Act the number w'as 
reduced to five: i.c. one to each of tbe 
following institutions, viz. the British 
Museum, the Bodleian (Oxford), the 
University library (Cambridge), the Ad- 
vocates’ library (Edinburgh), and the 
library of Trinity College (Dublin). 

The six omitted «re Blon Tollcge, tbe Scotch 
TTui\er8itieh of illasgow, Abevdeen, and St. 
AiidrewB. and King's luu ilJiiblin). 

CoqrMkne, A cock-and-bull story ; 
idle nonsense, as ** Jl fait toujmrs des 
coq-d^Vdne ”— he is always doing silly 
things, or talking rubbish. 
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Jl m^a f'epondu par un eog~d~Pdne^ 
His lej^y was nol^ung to the purpose. 

Oo'rali* in Bryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Aehitophelf is meant for Dr. Titus 
Oates ^umbers xvi.). North describes 
him as a short man, extremely ugly : if 
his mouth is taken for the centre, his 
chin, forehead, and cheek-bones would 
fall in the circumference. 

Sunk were his ej-egt his vo^ce was harsh and 
loud ; 

Sure signs he neither choleric was, nor rmud ; 
His long chin prox ed his wit ; his samt-like 

A cliurch ^ ermilion, and n Moses* face. 

His memory, iniraculoiisly great, 

Could plots, exreediiig man's belief, repent.*' 
Dry dm : Ahmlom and Achitophel^i. (i40-5l. 

Coral Beads. The Romans used to 
hang beads of red coral on the cradles 
and round the neck of infants, to ‘‘ pre- 
serve and fasten their tooth,** and save 
them from “the falling sickness.** It 
was considered by soothsayers as a 
charm against lightning, whirlwind, 
shipwreck, and fire. Paracelsus says it 
should be worn round the neck of chil- 
dren as a preservative against fits, 
sorcery, charms, and poison.** The coral 
bcIlH are a Roman Catholic addition, the 
object being to frighten away evil spirits 
by their jingle. 

“ fJonil is good to bo hanged about tlie neck of 
cliildreii ... to presort o tiiom from the fHlIing 
sirkuesa. 1 1 also some siH'oial 8.\ inimtiiv with 
nature, for the best eoriil . . . will turn ])ale and 
wan if the party that wnirs it be sii-k, and it 
comes to its former oobiiir again as they recover.” 
—Plat: Jfftcel-JIouHc of Art and Nature, 

Cor'al Master. A juggler. So 
called by the Spaniards. In ancient 
times the juggler, wlieii lie threw off his 
mantle, appeared in a tight scarlet or 
coral dress. 

Coram Jadloe (Latin). Tender con- 
sideration ; still before the judge. 

Cor'anaoh, or Coronach. Lamenta- 
tion for the dead, as anciently practised 
in Ireland and Celtic Scotland. (Gaelic, 
i^mh rdnaich, crying together.) Pennant 
eays it was called by the Irish hnlidoo, 

CorlMUit. The rook, in the tale of 
"Reynard the Fox, (Latin , rorrns ; Preiich, 
eorbeau.) Heinrich von Alkmar. 

Corbeaux. Bearers, i.c, persons who 
carry the dead to the grave ; mutes, etc. 
So cajjied from the corbillards, or tvehes 
d'eau^ which went from Paris to Corbeil 
with the dead bodies of those who died 
in the 16th century of a fatal epidemiu. 

“ J’ai 111 quelque part cine ce roche [the Oorbfl- 
Jard] servic, suus Heur: IV., d tniusiKirter des 


morts, victimcs d'line upid^mie de Paris a Corl>eil. 
Le nom de Corbillard resta depuls aux voitures 
fiin^bres^”— A(/. Dtnnmrdot. 


Coroeoa [BUnd-heart], Superstition 
is BO named in Spen8er*B Fa^'te Qumtv, 
Abessa tried to make her uudei-Htuud 
that danger was at hand, but, being 
blind, she was dull of compreheusioii. 
At length she was induced to shut licr 
door, and when Una knockcKl would 
mve no answer. Thou the bon broke 
down the door, and both entered. Tlio 
meaning is that England, the liai, broke 
down the door of Superstition at Uie 
Reformation . Corceca means Romanism 
in England. (Book i. 3.) 


Corcyre'an Sedition {2'hc), b.c. 479. 
Corcyra was a colony of Corinth, hut in 
the year of the famous Battle of Platina 
revolted from the mother country and 
foimod an alliance with the Athi'iiians. 
The Corinthians made w'ar on the colony 
and took 1,000 prisoners; of these 260 
'wore men of position, who proniiscd as 
the price of liberty to bring back tlio 
CorcyreaiiH to the niothcr country. This 
was the cause of the secb'tion. Tlie 
260 returned captives rcprt.*sentod tlio 
oligarchical paity; their opponents re- 
presented the democratic cleincint. The 
latter prevailed, but it would bo diflicult 
to parallel tlie tresu’liery and brutality of 
the wliolo affair. book iv. 

40, 48.) 


Cordelia. The youngest of Lt'nr's 
three daughters, and' tlie only out* that 
loved him. {Shuttvi-ycurc Ktuy I.cur.) 


Cordelia’s Gift. A ‘‘ A'oiee ever soft, 
gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in 
woman.** {Sfm/asprntr : King Lvm^ v. .'1.) 


“It IS her vnicf that be br:u -i vvf>\ailiU': o\r>r 
tlie tboae [atr] of tbe resr. uf tlio i'tiiii|Kiii,\ . . . 
for Blie has not Cordeba’i* gifr."- Mit-n /Jionuhhm: 
Di . Cu}nd. 


Cordeliers, i . r. ‘ ‘ irird - wearers, ’ * 
1215. A religions order of the Minor 
Brothers of St. Francis Assisi. Tlicy 
wore a large grey cloth vestment, girt 
about the loins with a rope or cord. It 
was one of the mendicant orders, m>t 
allowed to iio.ssess anv property at all . 
even their daily footl was a gift of 
charit 3 \ The Cordeliers distinguished 
themselves in philo.sophy and theology. 
Duns ScotuB was one of tlicir most dis- 
tiimuished members. 

The tale is that in tho reign of St. 
Louis these Minorites repulsed an army 
of infidels, and tho king asked who those 
gens do ecrdcUes (corded people) were, 
IVom this they received their appella- 
tion. 
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CteMtom {I'tie), 1790. A French 
political club in tho Great Hevolutaoii. 
It held its meetings in the ** Conveiit 
dee Cordeliers/^ which was in the “Place 
de r£col6 de Tho Cordeliers 

were tho rivals of the Jacobins, and 
numbered among its members Pare (the 
meaident^, Dontoi^ Marat, Camille 
Desmoulins, Hebert, Chaumetto, Du- 
founioy de Villiers, Fabre d’Eglantine 
(a journalist), and others. 'J'he Club of 
the Cordeliers was far in advance of the 
Jacobins, being tho lirst to deniimd tho 
a,bolitioii of tlie monarchy and tho estab- 
lislimeut of a common wealtli instead. 
Its leaders were i)ut to deatli between 
March 24th and Ajiril 5th, 1794. 

Tins cliih iiickiiiuited “ TJio 

iiiuni," iiml Daitron was rullcd tin* “Arcbflencl" 
Wlu‘11 Ibiilty, tin- nuiytir, Jockod tlieiii (Hit of i lien* 
Imll In ITiU, tlioy jii(»r in tlip Tciiiiib (Nnirt (Panw), 
iiud cliauKed tlicir imim' inlo tlio “Hocioly of tin* 
llijiflUH of ISIau"; iHiL thc) arc beat known 
their orij^iiinl :ii<iii'll:iiiou. 

Cordon (77/r), in f()i*lificalioTi, is thc 
flat stone covering tif the revotinent {q.r,), 
to jirotect tlie masonry from the rajii. 

Gordon {Va qrami). A momljer of 
the Lq/iUii iV liuihHUt'. Tlie cross is 
attached to a ynntU (broad) ribbon. 

Cordon Bleu (T//) (French). A 
knight of tlio jmeient order of tho St. 
Usprit (Holy Ghost) ; so (?allod because 
ihe decoration is suspended on a blue 
ribbon. It was at one time the highest 
order in thc kingdom. 

Vn rrpas dr cordon hJnt. A wcll- 
cooked and well-apfiointcd dinner. The 
coininandeur de Souve, Comic dHllonne, 
and some others, who were cordons bleus 
{i.c. khights of St. Esprit), met together 
as a soit of club, and wore noted for 
their excellent dinners. Hciioo, when 
anyone had dined well be said, 
c'cift nn rrai repas de cordon hkn.'^ 

Viw Cordon Bleu. A facetious compli- 
moiit to a good female cook. The play 
is between cordon hlvny .and the blue 
ribbons or strings of some favourite cook. 

Cordon Nolr ( Vn). A knight of the 
Order of St. Michael, distinguished by a 
black ribbon. 

Cordon Bongo (r'^) (French). A 
chevalier of tho Order of St. Louie, the 
decoration being suspoiideil on a red 
ribbon. 

Cord'nroy'. A corded fabric, origi- 
nally made of silk, and worn by tlie 
kin^ of France in the chase. (French, 
m'dduroy.) 

Qnduroy Itoad. A term applied to 


roads in the backwoods and swampy 
districts of tliG United States of America, 
formed of the halves of trees sawn in 
two longitudinally, and laid transversely 
across tho track. A road thus made 
presents a ribbed appearance, like the 
cloth called corduroy. 

“Ijt»(ik well to y<»ur seat, 'tis like taking an airing 
On a coriluroy road, and that out of repairing.”^ 
Lowell : Fable for Critica, stanza 2. 

Cord'wadner. Not a twister of cord, 
but a worker in leather. Our word is 
the French cordouannur (a maker or 
worker of cordottan) ; the former a cor- 
ruption of Cordovamer (a worker in Cor'- 
dovou leather). 


Coroa {IVic), Hie dancing mania, 
which ill 1800 appeared in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia. The usual 
manifestations were laughing, fdioutiug, 
dancing, and convulsions. (Latin chorUa, 
a dance wdiere many dunce simultane- 
ously.) 


Corflam'bo. I'be impersonation of 
sensual passion in Spenser’s Faene 
Qm'cnr. (Hook iv. 8.) 

CorFneuB (3 syl.). A mythical hero 
in the suite of Brute, who conquered the 
giant Goi-m'agot, for wdiich achievement 
the whole western horn of England was 
allotted him. He called it Corin'ea, and 
the i>cople Corin'eaiis, from his own name, 

“ 111 nirod of thPBP great roiKineBtH l»y tbem got, 
(.'orineiis had that pro\ luce utiiioBt west 
To him iiss^ ii('d;for his worthy lot. 

Which of his name and lueinoruhle gest, 

He called Cornwall." 

tSpenaer : Fabric Qtieme. ii. 10. 

CorlnnuB. A Greek poet before the 
time of Homer. He WToto in heroic 
verse thc St rye of Troy, and it is said 
that Homer is considerably indebted to 
him. {Smdus.) 


Corinth. Non cuiris homini contingit 
adirc Corinthnni (It falls not to every 
men’s lot to go to Corinth). Gellius, in 
his XovtcH Atticff, i. 8, says that Horace 
refers to Lais, a courtesan of Corinth, 
who sold her favours at so high a price 
that not eveiyone could afford to pur- 
chase them ; but this most certEiinly is 
not the meaning that Horace iuten&d. 
He says, “ I’o please princes is no little 
praise, for it falls not to every man’s 
lot to go to Corinth.’’ Tliat is, it is as 
bard to please princes as it is to enter 
Corinth, situated between two seas, and 
hence culled Bim&ris Corintlius. (1 Odes, 
vii. line 2.) 

V Still, without doubt, the proverb 
was applied as Aulus Gellius says ; “ Tho 
courteBa,ns of Corinth are not eveiy 
mail’s, money.” Demosthenes tells us 
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Lai's sold her favours for 10,000 
[Attic] drachma (about £it00), aud adds 
tanti non cmo panitere, ^ , {Horace : 
1 Epistle, zvii. line, 36.) 

Cortntlu There is hut one road that leads 
to Corinth. There is only one right way 
of doing anything. The Bible tells us 
that tlie way of evil is broad, because of 
its many tracks ; but the way of life is 
narrow, because it has only one single 
footpath. 

*■ All other ways are wrong, all other guides are 
false. Hence iny difllculty the intmher and 
variew of the ways. K4»r yon know, ‘ There is Init 
one road that leads to Corinth.’ riUer : JUarinB 
the Epicurean, ehaii. i'4. ^ 

Corinth's Pedagogue. Dionys'ios 
the younger, on being banished a second 
time from Syracuse, went to Corinth and 
became schoolmaster. He is called Di- 
onysios the tyrant. Hence Lord Byron 
says of Napoleon — 

Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his hy-woid to thy hrow.” 

Ode to NoiHilcoitt stuiiMi xiv. 

Corla'thian (A). A licentious liber- 
tine. The immorality of Corinth was 
proverbial both in Greece and Rome. To 
Conn'thiahise is to indulge in licentious 
conduct. A gentleman sportsman who 
rides his own horses on the turf, or sails 
his own yacht. 

A Connthian. A member of the 
pugilistic elub. Bond Street, London. 

Corinthian Brass. A mixed metal 
made by a variety of metals molted at 
the conflagration of Corinth in n.c. 1 10, 
When the city was burnt to the ground 
by the consul Muinmius. Vases and 
other ornaments were made by the 
Romans of this metal, of greater value 
than if they had been ma<lo of silver or 
gold. 

The Hdng-li(*e \ases (ML'li) «>r Cliinn weioiimde 
uf a hIuiiIiiI' iiiixed un-ial when the liiiiH>iial 
lialaee was hufiiL to the gKiuiid. The»<e \csselH 
are of priceless Aalue. 

“ T think It limy he of Corinihinii brass, 

Whii’h wHSii iiiixiiire of ail iiiernlH, but 
The brazen Lippeniioyi." 

Huron : Him Jtum, \ i. 

Corin'thian Order. The most rielilv 
decorated of the five orders of Greek 
architecture. Tlie shaft is fluted, and 
the capital adorned with acaiiilius leaves. 
(Hee Acanthus.) 

Corintiilan Tom. The s])orinig rake 
in Pierce Egan’s Life in London. A 
“Corinthian” was the “fast man” of 
Shakespeare’s period. 

“ I nm no proud .Tack, like Fnlatiiff ; but a Co- 
riiithiiin, n lad of mettle, a good lio> — Shaken 
epeura: l Jlemtj /K., ii. 4. 

Corinthian War {The), b.c. 395-387. 
A suicidal contention between tlie Co- 
riuthians and the Lacedemonians. The 


allies of Corinth were Athens, Thebes,, 
and Argos. The only liattle of note 
ivas that of Coronea won by the Lacede- 
monians. Both the contending parties, 
utterly exhausted, agreed to the ai-bi- 
tratiou of Artaxorxes, and signed what 
is called The Peace of Aiitalladas. 

Not long after this de»mieri\e eimteiit Kpnuik 
noiidiiH and IVIopldas (Theliaii treiierals) won the 
Iwtritt of Leiietni (ii.c, J{7i), from wliu-h dereai 
the Lacedemon inns iie\ci reroxered. 

Corked. I'his trine is corked-^, e. 
tastes of the cork. 

Corker or Calker. The nail in a 
horse’s shoe to prevent slipping in frosty 
W’eathcr. (Latin, calx.) 

Corking-pine. Pins at one time used 
by ladies to keep curls on the forehead 
fixed and in trim. 

Cormoran'. The Cornish giant who 
fell into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by 
Jock the Oiaiit-killcr, and filmed over 
with grass and giavel. llic name means 
cormorant or great eater. Por tliis 
doughty achievement Jack received a 
belt from King Arthur, w’ith this inscrip- 
tion — 

“ This IS the xallant roriiish man 
'That sh'xv the giant Cormoran.” 

Jack the (hnnt-klllcr. 

Com ... Horn. Up corn, down horn. 
When corn is liigh or dear, lieef is down 
or chcitp, because persons have less 
money to spend on merit. 

Corn in Egypt {There's), There is 
uhuuclunce ; tliere is a plentiful siipnlv. 
Of course, the I’fiference. is to the Bible 
story of J osoi>h in Egypt. 

Corn - Law Rhymer. Ebeuezer 
Elliot, w^ho wrote philippics against the 
com law's (1781-1849). 

” Thtioi the eorn-law riiymer already a king?” 
-'Co riffle. 

CorastalkB. In Australia and Die 
United States, youths of colonial birth 
are so called from lieiiig generally bfiDi 
taller and more slender than tlieir 
parents. 

Corns. 7b tread on one's (vrns. To 
irritate one’s prejudices ; to annoy 
another by disregara to his pet opinions 
or liahits. 

Cor'nage (2 syl.), horn -service. A 
kind of tenure in grand serjeuiity. The 
service required was to blow a horn 
when any invasion of the Scots was jier- 
ceived. “ Comughim ” was money jioid 
inste.i.d of the old service. * 

Corneille du Boulevard. Guilbert 
de Pixerecourt (1773-1814). 

Corneille d'Esope {La). MoDej 
work. “ C'est la cot'neille d'Esxype. 
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Coronation Chair 


The oltii^on is to the fable of the Jack- 
daw which decked itself with the plu- 
mage of the peacocks. The jackdaw 
not only lost its borrowed plumes, but 
got picdbsd well-uigh to death by the 
angiy peacocks. 

Corner {A). The couditiun of tlie 
market with respect to a commodity 
which has been largely bought up, in 
order to create n virtual monopoly and 
cnliaiice its market price; as a salt- 
comer, a comer in pork, etc. The idea 
is that the goods are piled and hidden in 
a comer out of sight. 

“ Tlie prire of lin'sul imr* likoa rorkef, and spec- 
iiintitirs wioliial r<i cdi-iuM' wliat little wheat there 
w’iin."— jXttr \nrk ViiMC/i (iliiiic Cl, Imui). 

Comer. Jh'tvm into a comer. Placed 
whero there is n(3 escape ; driven from 
all subterfuges and excuses. 

Corner Tuttersall’s liorse- 

storcs and betting-rooms, Kuightsbridge 
(Ireeii, They were once at the comer of 
Hyde Park. 

To make a comer. To combine in 
order to control tlio price of a given 
article, and thus secure eiionnous profits. 
{See CoitNKK.) 

irhnt have 1 dom (o deserve a comer? 
To desijrve puuisluiioiit. The allusion is 
to sotting naughty children in a corner 
by way of punishment. 

“TIumv’h iKdhiiitf I lisi\e done yet, o’ iiiycun- 

HeieiK'f, 

Ileum I'B 51 corner.” 

ShufifiHpmre : Henry VUT., iii. 1. 

Corner-Stone ( The) . The ch ief comer- 
stone. A large stone laid at the base of 
a building to strengthen the two walls 
forming a right angle. These stones in 
some ancient buildings were as much as 
twenty feet long niid eight feet thick. 
Christ is called (in Kph. ii. 20) the chief 
comer-stone because Ho united the Jews 
and Gentiles into one family, Daughtei‘s 
are called conier-stones (l*salm cliv. 12) 
because, ns -wives aud mothers, they 
unite together two families. In argu- 
ment, the minor premise is tho chief 
cornor-stono. 

Cornet. The ierrihU comet of horse. 
William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham 
(1708-1778). His son William -was “the 
pilot tliat weathered tlie storm ” (uieau- 
mg the French Kevolutioii and Napo- 
leon). 

Cornotte. Porter la cornetie. To be 
doniiiieercd over by the woman of the 
house ; to be a Jerry Sneak. Tho cor- 
nette is tlie mob-cap anciently worn by 
tlie women of France. Poittar lea culottes 
(to wear the breeches) is the same idea ; 


only it riiows who has the mastery, and 
not who IB mastered. In the latter case 
it means the woman wears^the dr^ of 
the man, and assumes his position in tire 
house. Probably our expression about 
“ wearing the horns ” may be referred 
to the “comette” rather than to the 
stag or deer. 

Com'grate (2 syl.). A term given 
in Wiltshire to the soil in the north- 
western .border, consisting of an irregu- 
lar mass of loose gravel, sand, and 
limestone. 

Cornish Hug.# A hug to overthrow 
you. Tho Cornish men were famous 
wrestlers, and tried to throttle their 
antagonist with a jiarticiilar grip or em- 
brace called the Cornish hug. 

Cornish Langnage was virtually 
extinct 150 years ago. Doll Fcoitreath, 
the last person who could speak it, 
died, at the age of ninety-one, in 1777. 
{Notes and Queries.) 

Cornish Names. 

“ lly Tre, 1N»I, huiI Pen, 

You Hliall know the Cornisnnieii.” 

Tims, Tre [a town] gives Trefry, Trc- 
geiigou, Tregony, Tregothnan, Trclawy, 
Tremayne, Trovaimion, Treveddoc, Tre- 
withen, etc, 

Pol [a head] gives Polkerris Point, 
Po^erro, Polwlieel, etc. 

Pen [a top] gives Penkevil, Penrice, 
Penrose, Peutire, etc. 

Cornish Wonder JohnOpio, 

of Com wall, the painter. (1761-1807.) 

Cornnbian Shore {The). Cornwall, 
famous for its tin mines. 

“ . . . from the Monk Coriiiihlan sboro 

DinpeiiHO the iiuiioral irimHiirc, which of old 

Sidouiau pilotB soujcrht." 

Akenmde: Hymn to the Haiiula. 

Cornu-oo'pia. {See Ahaltuma'q 
Houn.) 

Cornwall. {Sc:f Babuy, Cobineus.) 

Cor'onach. {See Cobanacu.) 

Coronation Chair consists of a stone 
BO enclosed as to fomi a chair. 

It was probably the stone on which 
the kings of Ireland were inaugurated 
on the hill of Tara. It was removed by 
Fergus, sou of Eric, to Argyleshire, oud 
thence by King Kenneth (in the ninth 
century) to Scone, where it was enclosed 
in a wooden chair. Edwafd 1. trans- 
ferred it to Westminster. 

The monkish legend soya that it was 
the very stone wmch formed “Jacob’s 
pillow.” 

The tradition is, Wherever this stone 
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IB found, there will rdm Bopte of the 
Scotch race of kings. ” {See I^ne.) 

Cor^oner means properly the Crown- 
officer. In Saxon times it was his duty 
to collect the Grown revenues ; next, to 
take charge of Grown, pleas ; but at 
present to uphold the paternal solicitude 
of the Crown by searcbing into all cases 
of sudden or siispicioUs death. (Vulgo, 
eroiiner ; Latin, cori/naf the crown.) 

“ But is this Inw ? 

Ay, inarn'i la't : miwiiev’s uuest Ihw *’ 

fShakein>eiire : Hamlet, v. 1. 

Cor^onet. A crown iTiferior to the 
royal crown. A duke’s coronet is 
adonicd with strawberry leaves above 
the Ijaiid ; that of a marquin with straw- 
berry leaves alternating with pearls ; 
tliat of an earl has jicai'ls elevated on 
stalks, alternating wdth leaves above the 
band ; that of a viscount hus a string of 
pearls above the band, but no leaves; 
that of a l/urou has only six ^icai'ls. 

Coro^nis. Daughter of a King of 
Pho'cis, changed hy Athe'na into a 
crow. There was another Coro'nis, loved 
by Apollo, and killed by him for infi- 
delity. 

Corporal Violet. {See VioiiET.) 

Corporation. A large paunch. 

• A luuniiipal corporation is a l)ody of 
men elected for the local government of 
a city or town. 

Corpa do Garde (French). The 
company of men appointed to watch in 
a guoi’d-room ; the guard -room. 

Corps Diplomatique (French). A 
diplomatic body [of men]. 

Corps Legislatlf (Fi-ench). The 
lower house of the French legislature. 
Tlie first assembly so called was when 
Niipolcon I. substituted a corps le(jislatif 
and a tribunal for the two councils of 
the Directory, Dec. 24, 1799. The next 
was the corps kpislatif and conseil d'etat 
of 1807. The third was the corps legist 
latlf of 750 deputies of 1849. The legis- 
lative power under Napoleon III. was 
vested in the Emperor, the senate^ and 
the corps legislatif„ (1852.) 

Corpse Candle. The ignis fatnus 
is so called by the Welsh because it was 
supposed to for bode death, and to show 
the road that the corpse would take. 
Also a largo candle used at lich wakes — 
t.c. watching a corpse before interment. 
(German leichcy a corpse.) 

Corpns Chiistl [body of Christ], A 
festivid of the Church, kept on the 


first Thursday after Trinity Simday, in 
honour of the eucharist. There are 
colleges both at Cambridge and Oxford 
BO named. 

Corpns Dellotl (^tin). The funda- 
mental fact that a crime has really been 
committed; thus finding a murdered 
body is “corpus delicti ’* that a murder 
has been committed by someone. 

Corpnsoular Pbllosopfty, promul- 
gated by Bobert Boyle. It accounts for 
all natural phenomena by the position 
and motion of corpuscles. (See Atomic 
Philosophy.) 

Corrector. (Slee Alexandeb the 

COBliECTOB.) 

Corre'gglo. The Corre^ggio of scnlp^ 
tors. Jean Goujon, who was slain in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. ( 151(^ 
1572.) 

Corrob'oree. An Australian war- 
dance. 

“ Be riMred, Htiiniiied, iind danced enrrobnree. 
like any hlaj-k fellow.’*— ; Wnter^liabiss. 
chap. \ III. p. SiXt. 

Corronge. The sword of Sir Ot'uel 
in medittival romance. (See SwoBD.) 

Corrugated Iron. Sheet iron coated 
with zinc. It is called corrugated or 
wrinkled because the sheet is made wavy 
by the rollers between which it is made 
to pass. 

Corruptlo’olBB. A sect of heretics 
of the sixth century, who maintained 
that Jesus Christ was corruptible. 

Corruption of Blood. Loss of title 
and entailed estates in consequence of 
treason, by which a man's blood is 
attainted and his issue suffers. 

Coraair' means properly “one who 
gives chase.” Aiiplied to the pirates of 
the northern coast of Africa. (Italian 
com, a chase; French eorsairc; Latin 
o//r#?w.) 

Cors'ned means the “ cursed mouth- 
ful.” It was a piece of bread “conse- 
crated for exorcism,” and given to a 
^rsou to swallow us a test of his guilt. 
Thtj words of “ consecration ” were, 

“ May this morsel cause convulsions and 
find no passage if the accused is guilty, 
but turn to wholesome nourishment if 
he is innocent.” (Saxon, cors^ curse; 
sna^d^ mouthful.) (Sec Choke.) 

Cor'tea (2 syl.). Tlio Spanish or 
Portuguese parliament. Tlie word means 
■ court officers.” 

Cortt'na. The skin of the serpent 
Fytho, which covered the tripod of 
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P;^oiie«s ythem die delivered her 
orfl|o1ee. ^^IVipodasoortinategit” 
dentiua : Apophtheffmata, 506) ; also the 
tripod itself, or the place where the oracle 
was delivered. ( Vupil : ASnSid^ vi. 345.) 
** Kcqiie te Fhcebi cortina fefellit.” 

CorvlUlUi \a rat'cii] . J a'nos Hun’yady, 
Oovemor of Hungary, is so called from 
the raven on his shield. 

There were two Itomans so ca lled— viz. 
Vale'riuB Maximus Corvi'uus Mcssa'la, 
and Tale'rius Messa’la Corvi'uus. 

Marcus Yale^rius was so called be- 
cause, in a single combat* with a gigantic 
Gaul during the Gallic war, a raven flew 
into the Gaul's face and so harassed him 
that he could neither defend hiinsclf nor 
attuck his adversaiy'. 

Corybantlc Religion. An expres- 
sion applied by l*rof. Huxley to the 
Salvation Army and its methods. The 
rowdy processions of the Salvation Army 
(especially at Eastbourne, 1801), re- 
sembling the wild ravings of the ancient 
Gorybontes, or devotees of Bacchus, 
more than solier, religious functions, 
have given colour to the new word. 

CoiyoUui Cave (f’/er), on Mount 
Parnassus; so called from tho n 3 nnph 
Gorycia. Tlio Muses are sometimes called 
Corycides (4 syl.). 

“ Tho inmiortal Muse 
T(» your calm Jialiitationa, to Mio ca\ e 
t'orycittu . . . will miitlo his loiit(;t.e|w.’* 

AkmHide : JJyvm to the yaiadn. 

Coryoiaa Nsmiphs (77/^). The 
Muses. {Sf o alioir.) 

Cor'ydon. A swain; a brainle^s, 
love-sick spooney. It is ouc of the 
shepherds in Virgil’s eclogues. 

CoryphSB'ufl (TV/r) or “ CoryphCus.” 
The Icatler and speaker of the ehorus in 
Greek dramas. In inuderu English it is 
used to designate the idiicf speaker and 
most active member of a hoard, company, 
or expedition. 

Literature 

(The), Goethe, “prince of German 
poets” (1749-1812). 

“The roliBh poet i-jilled upon .... ilie threat 
Coryphseus of C?eriiiau Iiteruuire."— Stfo Xvtes oiul 
QMirie 4 i, 27 th JVpril, 1R7H. 

Oorypbsene of Grammariane. 

Aristarchos of Sara'othi’ace. A cory- 
pheeuB was the lesader of the (5 reek 
chorus ; hence the chief of a department 
in any of the sciences or fine arts, Aris- 
tarchoa in the second century b.c., wtus 
the chief or prince of grainmarians. 
(Greek, koritphaios, leader.) 


Cerypli6e. A ballet-donoer. 

preceding column.) 

CkMHt (plu. Gosas). A theoretic specu- 
lation ; a literary fancy ; a wliiin of the 
brain {Indian). 

Coe'miel (3 syl.). The genius of tho 
world. He gave ^eodidac'tus a boat 
of asbestos, in which he sailed to the 
sun and planets. (Khrhcr : Ecctaiic 
Jonnteg to Jlcaren.) 

Coemop'ollte (4 syl.). A citizen of 
the world. Ono who has no partiality 
to any one country as his abiding- 
place ; one who loc^s on the whole world 
with “ an equal eye.” (Greek, cosmos- 
politics.) 

Cos'set. A house pet. Applied to' a 
jKjt lamb brouglit up in the house ; any 
pet. (Anglo-Saxon, rot-scat, cottage- 
dwollor; Gcnnan, /coAsaf.) 

CoB'tard. A clown in Love's Laltonr's 
Lost (Shakespeare), who apes the court 
wit of Queen Elizabeth's time, but mis- 
applies and miscalls like Mrs. Malaprop 
or Master Dogberry. 

CoBtard. A largo apple, and, meta- 
phorically, a man's head. (See Gostisb- 

MONGEB.) 

“ Take him o\ or the rf>«tavd with the liiUa of 
Ihy «\vi>ril.”- ShnkfHf/mie: Rirhard TU,^ i. 4. 

CoB'termongor. A seller of eatables 
about the streets, properly an apple- 
seller (from costard, a sort of apple, and 
monger, “a trader;” Saxon, 

“to'trade ”), a word still retained in'iron- 
mooger, cjlieese-monger, tish -monger, 
newH-moiiger, fell-iiioiiger, etc. 

“Her fatluT was an Trisli roBlHi ' 

li. .Unison: Tho Alvhennst.i \ . 1. 

Coto-hardl. A light-fitting tunic 
buttoned down the front. 

“ llr wi»» t Intlu-il III a l•(llo-lJIll■dl upon ilieiry^ie 
of Ahna\ne [liciniaio,'.''— (Vewiti’ot de la Tour: 
Loud) If. 

Cotereaux (Frcncli). Gut-throats. 
Tho King of England, iiTitated at the 
rising in Brittuny in the twelfth century, 
sent the Brulianvons (f/.r.) to ravage the 
lands of Raoul de Fo urge res. ^eso 
cut-throats canied knives (cotiteaux) 
with them, whence their name. 

Co'terle' (3 syl.). A French word, 
originally taiitanioimt to our “ guild,” 
a society where each paid his quota — i.e. 
his quote-part or ^Id (share). The 
French ^vo^d has departed from its 
original meaning, and is now applied to 
an exclusive set, more especially of 
ladies. 

•• AM ootfripR ... it i-'oema to me, have a ten- 
d«*nry to (‘haiifse trutli inio alfectatloii E. C, 
OasLell : ChnrloUe Brmiie tvui. li. chap. xi. p 47). 
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' (co-*ti^-yon) mean;) properly 

' 1^6 *• under-petticoat.*’ The word was 
applied to a brisk dance by eight persons, 
in which the ladies held up their gowns 
and showed their under-petticoats. The 
dance of the present day is an elaborate 
one, with many added iigures. 

Cotoet* The lowest of bondsmen. 
So called fromcot'Scat (a cottage-dweller). 
These slaves were bound to work for 
their feudal lord. The word occurs fre- 
quently in Domesday Hook. 

Ootflwold Barloy. You arc as long 
a^cmning as Cotsivold barley, Cotswold, 
in Gloucestershire, is a very cold, bleak 
place on the wolds, exposed to tlio 
winds, and very backward in vegetation, 
but yet it yields a good late supply of 
barley. 

Cotswold Lion. A sheep for which 
Cotswold hills are famous. Fierce as a 
Cotswold lion (ii’ouical). 

Cotta, in Pope’s Moral Essays (Epistlo 
2). John Holies, fourth Earl of Clare, 
who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry Cavendish, Duke of New-eastlo, 
and "was created Duke of Newcastle in 
16U4 and died 1711. 

Cottage Countess (77/c). Firah 
Higgins, of IShropshire, da\ightor of a 
small funner, in 1790 married Henry 
Cecil, Marquis of Exeter and Lord of 
Burleigh. The hridegi’oom was at the 
time living under the name of John 
Jones, separated from his wife, w'hoso 
maiden name was Emma Yernon. She 
eloped with a clergyman, and subse- 
quently to the second iiiarriuge *• John 
Jones,” the lord of Burleigh, obtiiined a 
divorce and an Act of Parliament to 
le^itimatiRo the children of his second 
wife. Sarah Higgins was seventeen at 
the time of her marriage, and “John 
Jones ” was thirty. I’liey were mamed 
1^ licence in the ]jarish church of Ihdas. 
lennyson has a poem on the subject 
called 'I'he Lord of Jiurkigh^ but his- 
torically it is not to be trusted. 

Cottage Orn6 (A) (French). A 
cottage I’esidencc belonging to jiersoiis iu 
good circumstances. 

Cottys. One of the throe Hundred- 
handed giants, son of Heaven and 
Earth. His two brothers ivore Brioreus 
[Hri-a-7'ucc] and Gyges or Gyes. (See 
HUNDBEB-1IA27DEI), GlANTS.) 

Cotton. To cotton to a pe^'son. To 
cling to one or take a fancy to a person. 
To stick to a person as cotton sticks to 
our clothes. 


Cotton X^rd. A great cotton lord, 
A nch Manchester cotton manufacturer, 
a real lord in wealth, style of living, 
equipage, and tenantry. 

Cotto'nlan Library. In the British 
Museum. Collected by Sir R. Cottou, 
and added to by his son and grandson, 
after which it was invested iu trustees 
for the use of the public. 

Cottonopolis. Maiichester, the great 
centre of cotton manufactares. 

“ His friends tliouglit lie Avoukl have preferred 
the busy life of ('otr.ono]ioli« to tlic nut-of-way 
fonnty of Ooi nAxall." — .NuteMi'uucr paraaravh, 
Jaiiiiiiry, J88I1. i . 

Cotsrt'to. The Thracian goddess of 
immodesty, -worsliipjicd at Athens wiUi 
nocturnal rites. 

** Hall ' fOkdtlcHs of nortiirnal sjiort, 

Dark- \ oiled Ooty Uo.” 

Milton : Comm, 139 , Lio, 

Couoy. Enguerrand III., Sire do 
Coucy, bus won fame by his arrogant 
motto: 

“ Hoi jc no suis, 

N1 Prince, ni cointn, ansal, 

Ju siiis Do Hire do i uno> 

Conleur do Rose (French). Highly 
coloured ; too favourably consideretl ; 
overdrawn with romantic embellish- 
ments, like objects viewed through glass 
tinted with rose pink. 

Conlln. A British giant, pui'sued by 
Debou (one of the companions of Brute) 
till he came to a chasm 132 feet across, 
which lie leaped ; btit sli)>ping on the 
opposite side, h(5 fell back into the 
ebusm and wus killed. (iSgensn' : Faertv 
Qui'cnc.) (kSfc Giants.) 

Councils. (LJcumi nival (onncils. 
There arc twenty-one recognised, nine 
Eastern and twelve Western. 

The Nine Eabtkkn; (1) Jerusalem; 
(2 and 8) Nice, .S2.'5, 787 ; (3, 6, 7, 9) 
Conslantinople, 381, Cvi'A, 680, 869; (4) 
Ephesus, 431 ; (o) (Jhalcedon, Ibl. 

The Twelve Westeiin: (10, 11, 12, 
13, iy)Lat'cran, 1123, 1139, 1179, 121.0, 
1517 : (14, 15) Synod of Lyon, 1245, 
1274 ; (16) Synod of Vieiiuc, iu Dau- 

S hine, 1311; (17) Constunco, 1411; (18) 
asil, 1431.M43 ; (20) 'fi-ciit, 1.54.0-1563 ; 
(21) Vatican, 1869. 

V Of these, the Churcli of England 
recognises only the first six, viz. : 

335 «)f Nice,, ui^iinsl. llio Ariiiiis. 

3Hl of CiniHtautinople, liKaiiiHt “ Liornticg.” 

4:11 of Epheaws, agaiiisL tho NesrontinMand Pela- 
gians. 

4fil of Ohalcu^dnn, wliou A tliHiiasius Avas restored. 
S&3 of UrmsUtufinttple, u/fuiitht<fritfrn. 

(MO of CwiHtatUiHuple, HtfaiiiHt the nonotliClitM 
(4 syl.). 



Ootmsel 

CkranMd* K^ep ymtr own cmmseL 
Don’t talk about \rhat you intend to do. 
Keep your plauB to yourself. 

“ Kow, iitiiiA what 1 tell you, an<l keep y«mr own 
cputiBel/' >. Soldreteood : Rtmery Under 
chap. VI. 

Const Xln wltb One {To\ is a 
Scotcfli ' exprestiou nicauing to compare 
one s pedigree with that of another. 

Connt not your Chlokeno • . • 

(-Sltftf Chickens.) 

Count out the House (7b). To 
declare the House of CoininouH ad- 
joMiDcd be(‘aufi« there arc not forty 
members ]iroseiit. Tlic Speaker has his 
attention called to tho lact, and must 
himself count the number present. If 
ho finds tliere aie not forty members 
present) he declares the sitting over. 

Count Upon (To). To rely with 
confidence on some one or some thing ; 
to reckon on. 

Conntenaneo (7b). To sanction ; to 
support. Approval or disiipproval is 
shown by the countenance. The Scrip- 
ture speaks of tho light of God’s 
countenance,” tho smile of Hj)pro- 

balion ; and to “bide His face” (or 
cuuntonance) is to manifest dis^dcasurc. 

“(Iciirmt (n-aiit, iieiilicr nl tlim tiiiio norat any 
othor, (^avc the ItiaaL couiitcimnrc to the efFoiia 
. . . —Nimlay and Bay i Atn'uham Liucohi, C\ol. 
IX. chap. li. p. :il;. 

7b keep in countenmtee. To encourage, 
or prevent one losing his countenance or 
feeling dismayed. 

To keep one's countenance. To refrain 
from smiling or expressing one’s thoughts 
by tlie face. 

Out of couutntanee. Ashamed, con- 
foundetl. With the countenance fallen 
or cast down. 

7b put one out of eounienunee is to 
make one ashanied or dis(^onccl■ted. To 
“discountenance” is to set your face 
against something tloiie or propounded. 

Counter-oaster. One ^\ho keeps 
acc.ounis, or casts up .aoeouiits by count- 
ers. Thus, in 'The H'utier's Tufe^ tho 
Clown says, “ Fifteen hundred shorn ; 
what comes tlie wool to ‘r* 1 cannot do ’t 
without counters.” (Act iv. s. 3.) 

“ j\u(l what was he ? 

Forsooth, a sreatarithiiieijcjaii, . . . 

And 1 . . . must he hclcir'duiul calmed 

i)y dehitor and creditor, this counter-caster." 

Shakespeare: Othello, i. i. 

Counteroheck OuarrelBome {The), 
Sir, how dal's you utter such a falsehood? 
Sir, you know that it is not true. This 
is the third remove from the lie direct ; 


08 Coup d’Etat 

or rather, the lie direct in the third 
degree. 

The lleproof Valiant, the Countercheck ■Quar- 
relsome, the Lie Circumstantial, and the Lie 
Direct, aie not clearly defined hy Touchstone. 
That IS nor. true ; liow dare you utter such a false- 
hood; i/ you say Bf», yoli are a liar; you lie, or ai'C 
a Jinr, sepin to (it the f<iur degreea. 

Counterforts, in jpcimanent fortifi- 
cation. The sides of ditches Btrengtheiied 
interiorly by buttresses some fifteen or 
eighteen feet apart {See REVETMiaiTS. ) 

Counter-Jumper. A draper’s assis- 
tant, who jumps over the counter to go 
from cue part of the shop to another. 

Counterpane. A conuption of 
coHuferpoinlf from the Latin culciia (a 
wadded wrapper, a quilt). When the 
stitches were arranged in patterns it was 
called cul'cita pmetOy which iu French 
became coitrlc-poinie, coiTupted into 
eontre-pointCf conntei'~point, where point 
is pronounced “iioyn,” corrupted into 
“pane.” 

Countersoarp, in fortification, the 
side of a ditch next to the opeii countiy. 
The side next to the place fortified is the 
escarp. 

Countess dt Clvlllari (77/^). A 
bog, sewer, cesspool, into which falls tlr 
filth of a city. Two wags ])roini8 
Simon da Villa an introduction to the 
Countess diCivillari, and tossed him, iu his 
scarlet gown, into a ditch where f aimers 
“emptied the Countess of Civillari for 
manuring th€‘ir lauds. ’ ’ Hei’e the doctor 
floundered about half tho night, a.Tid, 
having spoilt Ids robes, made the best of 
his way home, to be rated’ soundly by 
his wife. {Boccaccio : Decameron ^ Eighth 
day, ix.) 

Country. 

7b appeal to the country. To dissolve 
Parliament in order to ascertain the 
wish of the country by a new election' of 
representatives. 

Bather of his country, {See Fatiiek.) 

Country-dance. A corruption of the 
French euntre danse (a dance where tho 
partners face each other). 

Coup [rw]. He made a yood coup, 

A good hit or haul. (French.) 

Coup d'Stat (French) means a state 
stroke, and the teim is applied to one of 
those lK)ld measures taken by Govern- 
ment to prevent a supposed or actual 
danger ; os when a large body of men 
are arrested suddenly for fear they 
sliould overturn the Government. 

The famous cmip d'Hat, by which Louis 
Napoleon became possessed of absolute 
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took place on December 2nd, 


Conp de Or&oe. The fluishma 
stroke. When criminals were tortured 
by the wheel or othei-wise, the execu- 
tioner gave him a coup dc gvAcc^ or blow 
on the nead or breast, to put him out of 
his misery. 

“ Tlie TupkB dealt tlie coitp dt gi-Ace tu the East- 
ern empire."— Sf'ifnes. 


V The following is taken from a note 
Tchap. XXX.) of Sir W. Scott's novel T/ie 
dietrotheiL 


“This punishment pjeiiiK hrokoii on the wheel] 
consists in .the executioner, with a liar of iron, 
liroakiiig tin* Bhoulder-hoiies, arms, LliiKh-huiieii, 
and leh's-tukim; alternate sides. The piiiiish- 
iiient IS concluded hy a blow across the lumst, 
flailed the roup de urdee^ or blow of mercy, because 
It reniox es the sunerer fniin his iii;ouy. Mandriti, 
the celebrated suiugKler, while in the act of lieing 
thus tortured, tells us that the sensibility of 
luiiii inner continues after the iierxoiis s^steiii 
bus been shattered by the first blow." 

Coup do Blaiu (French). A sudden 
stroke ; a stratagem whereby sometliiiig 
is effected suddenly. Sometimes called 
a coHj) only, as The coup [the scheme] 
did not answer.” 

Loiuloii is not to be taken by a coup de main'* 
Opin 1011. 

Coup d’CEU (French). A view; 
f glance; jirospect; effect of thiiij^i in 
pthe mass. 

These principles are x^i'esented at a 
sii^le coup d*a‘U. 

The coup d^mil was grand in the ex- 
treme. 


Coup do Pled de I’Ano (kick from 
the ass’s footj. A blow given to a van- 
quished or fallen man ; a cowardly blow ; 
an insult offered to one who has not the 
power of returning or avenging it. The 
allusion is to tlie fable of the sick lion 
kicked by the ass. (French.) 


Coup do Sololl (French). A sun- 
stroke, auv malady produced by ex- 
X)Osuro to the sun. 

Coup de Th^&tre. Au uiiforescou or 
unexpected turn in a drama to produce 
a sensational effect In ordinary life, 
something planned for effect. Burke 
and his dagger was meant for a coup de 
thealrCy but it was turned into farce hy 
a little ready wit. (*SVf DAoaEit-scENE.) 

Coup Maaqu6 (A). A false stroke. 

“^hoot ilead, or don’t, nun nt all; but ne>er 
niAke a coup manqni."—Oaida: I'nder Two Flagct 
chap. XX. 

Cou^n. A certificate of interest 
which is to be cut off [French, coupet'] 
from a bond and presented for payment. 
It bears on its face the date and amount 
of interest to be paid. If the coupons 


are exhausted before the principal is 
paid off, new ones ate gratuitoiiBly 
supplied to the holder of the bond. 

Most foreign state-bonds expire in a stated 
term of years, generally a iHirtiun heiuu mid off 
annually at par. Suppose there are l,uuo bunds, 
and in are paid off annually, then in ICN) years ml 
are iiaid w and the obligation is cancelled. 

Courage of One’s Oplulon. To 

have the courage of one’s ox>inion means 
to utter, maintain, and act according to 
one’s o^ion, bo the cousoqueuces what 
they may. The French use the same 
locution. Martyrs may be said to have 
had the courage of their opinions. 

Courland Weatlier. Very boister- 
ous, uncongenial weatlier, witli high 
winds, driving snow and rain, like tlie 
weather of Courland, in Bussia. 

Course. Amther course u'onld hare 
done it, A little more would have effected 
our x>urpose. It is Staid that the x>casantu 
of a Yorkshire village tried to wall in a 
cuckoo in oi'der to enjoy an eternal 
spring. They built a wall round tlic 
bird, and the cuckoo just skimmed over 
it “ Ah ! ” said one of tho peasants, 
“another carso would a* done it.” 

'‘There is a sdiunl of muialists w liii, ouuiipcting 
sundry shtirl-roiiiiiiKs .... with ciiauges m 
iiiuiimM's, eiidmvuiir lu iiersiiade us iliiit only 
'aiiuther carsu ’ is uniitvd to wall iii Mie cuckoo.'’ 

Otnlury, DcccmbtT, IHSi', ii. 

Course. 2b Ircp on the course. To 
go straight; to do one’s duty in that 
course which we are 

placed. Tho allusion is to racing horses. 

" We are uoi the only horses that can’t bp kept 
on the niurses" with a gnoil turn of siieed, too." 
—Jtoldrt ii'oiHt : Jlohhery imdei Ams, chap. \\. 

Court orimually meant a coop or 
sheepfold. It was on the Latium hills 
that the ancient Latins raised their com 
or co/wrSf small enclosures with hurdles 
for sheep, etc. Subsequently, ns many 
men as could be cooxied or folded to- 
gether were called a ernps or cohort. The 
“ cors” or cattle-yard Ixiiug the nucleus 
of the fann, became tho centre of a lot 
of farm cottages, then of a hamlet, town, 
fortified x>luce, and lastly of a royal resi- 
dence. 

Cotirt. A short cut, alley, or paved 
way between two main streets. (French, 
court, “sliort,” as prendre un chenun 
court, “ to take a short out.”) 

Out of court. Not worth consider- 
ation; wholly to be discarded, as such 
and such au hyxiothcsis is wholly out of 
court, and has been imived to be un- 
tenable. No true bill.” 

Court Clroular. Brief paramphs 
simplied to certain doily iiapers by an 
officer (the Court Newsman) specuOly 
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appointed for the purpose. He on^ 
nounces the movemeiits of the sovereign, 
the Prince of Wales, and the court 
generally; gives reports of the levees, 
arawittg-rooms, state balls, royal con- 
certs, meetingB of the Cabinet ministers, 
d^^tatioiiB to ministers, and so on. 
George III., in 1803, introduced the 
custom to prevent misstatements on 
these subjects. 

Court-onpboiird. The bnifet to hold 
flagons, cans, cups, and beakers. There 
are two in Stationers* Hall. 

•' Away with the jiMiit-slorilH, n'ino\clho cmirt- 
oiplNisi’d, ln»»k Id tlit* plate.” — > 7 *«/ct'#ipmyu ; 
Uomeo aud Juliet^ j. a 

Court FooUl {See Fools.) 

Court Holy Water. Fair speeches, 
which look liku promises of favour, but 
cud in nothing. 

Court Flasten The plaster of wliich 
the court ladies made tlicir patches. 
Tliese patches, worn on the face, were 
cut into tlio s}Lax)e of crescents, stara, 
circles, diamonds, liearts, crosses ; and 
some oven went so far as to patch their 
face with a coach-and-foiir, a ship in 
full sail, a chateau, etc. This ndicuioiis 
fashiou was iii vogue in the reign of 
Charles I. ; uiul in the reign of Anne was 
employed as the bitdge of political imr- 
tisanship. {See Patches.) 

*• Yom* black palcticH you wear \a) Knisly, 

Sonmrut like Hiara, Moiiiti lu Imlf-iiKnms, suinc 

JUiKiimout and Vldchtr: IJhlcr llrothcr, iii. 2. 

Court of Love. A. Judirial court for 
deciding affairs ot llio Vicart., established 
iu Provence during llic palmy <lays of 
the Troubadours. Thu following is a 
case submitted their judgment : A 
lady listened to one mlniiicr, acpieezcd 
the hand of another, and touched with 
her toe the foot of a third, (^uevy. 
Which of these three w:i.s the favoured 
suitor? 

Court of Pie-powder. {See Pie- 

SDUDKE.) ' 

Court of tho Gentiles ( 77/ c) . Thn/ 
are hut in the Coart of the (h'nfdis. They 
ure not wholly Gotl’s peoj)le ; lluy arc 
not tho elect, but have only a smatter- 
ing of tlie truth. The ‘‘Court of the 
Israelites” in the Jewish teini)le was fcn* 
Jewish men ; the “ C’ourt of the 
Women ” was for Jewish vromeii ; tho 
“ Court of the Gentiles” was for those 
who wcit’ not Jews. 

“<iU, (Jiwldfp, the> arc but in the (‘mirt of 
CtentilcM, !uiU will neVr win farther hen, 1 (iiiuht.'' 

— IK. Scoit: Old MortahtUiClia.]}. Mil. 


Courteoy. Civility, politeness. It 
was at the courts of princes and great 
feudatories tliat minstrels and pages 
, 2 >ractised the refinements of the , age in 
which they lived. The word originally 
meant the manners of the court. 

Courtesy Titles. Titles assumed or 
grunted by social custom, but not of any 
legal value. Tike courtesy title of the 
eldest son of u. duke is nmrqim ; of a 
marquis is earl ; of the eldest son of an 
earl is rmcount. Younger sons of peers 
are by courtesy called lord or honour- 
able, and the daughters are lady or 
honourable. These titles do not give 
tlio liolders official rank to sit in the 
House of Lords. Even the Marquis of 
Lome, the Queen’s son-in-law, is only a 
commoner (1894). 

CeuBin. Blackstoiie says that Henry 
IV., being related or allied to every 
earl in Uie kingdom, artfully aud cou- 
Btautly ackuow'lodged the connection 
in all public acts. Tho usage has do- 
sceuded to his successors, though the 
reason has long ago failed. {(Jommen- 
taries, i. 398.) 

Cousin. All peers above tlio rank of 
baron are officially addressed by the 
Crown as con sin, 

A vUcount or carl is “ Our right 
ti-usty and well-beloved cousin.” 

A marquis is “ Oui* right trusty and 
eutirely-beloved cousin.” 

A duke is “Our right trusty and 
riglit-eutirely-heloved cousiu.” 

Cousin Betsy. A lialf-witted peisou, 
ji “Bess of Bedlam ” {q.i'.). 

“[NdjipI «•«» Ha.v liijn of a 

or L'avn shoit. lu a I'iiilil or a 

CDUMll lletHi J/r.f lUlKhlU. 

Cousin-german. The children of 
brothers and sisters, tiist consius; kins- 
folk. (L:itiii, (fvnna'nuH^ a brother, one 
of tho same stock.) 

'•TIm'm' h lliMT cDKcii-L’-rnimns (liar, |irm 

nil lilt' lit liLMlIl !!!-', Ilf iMlIlilMI- 

iH'ifl, Ilf I’Dlrln rmk, nf liiii..o9 and 

HhaKt ; Md I It W'lt'd* fj Woidsvrf i \ . ft. 

Cousin Jack. (‘oruifJimeu arc 
calk'd in the westeni counties. 

Cousin Michael (or Michel). The 
Gennniis aic so Oiilled. Mtchd^ in Old 
(jerman, moans “gross,” cousin Micliel 
is meant to indicate a slow, heavy, 
simple, unrefined, coavse-feeding iieople. 

Co&te quo Coute (Frenc)i). Cost 
what it may, at any price, be tlie ’conse- 
quences rvhnt they may. 

-His <ihject is to Bcr\<‘ hie party codU am 
codte."—Slatulard. 
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{rOUTOde (2 syl.). A mam who taJces 
file place of his wife when she is in 
child- bed. (See Header * h Handbook j 
p. .217, €ol. 2.) 

Cove (1 syl.). An individual ; as a 
flash cove (a swell), a mm cove (a man 
whose position and character is not 
quite palpable), a gentry rove (a gentle- 
man), a doxmy ewe (a very knowing 
individual), etc. (Gipsy, cova^ a thing ; 
covo^ that man ; covi^ that woman.) 

Oov^enanterB. A term ax>plied, dur- 
ing the civil wars, to the Scotch Presby- 
terians, who united by ‘‘solemn league 
and covenant” to resist the cncroiudi- 
ments of Charles I. on religious liberty. 

Oovont Garden. A corruption of 
Convent Garden ; the garden and burial 
ground atbiched to the convent of West- 
minster, and turned into a fruit and 
flower market in the reign of rHuirles JI. 
It now belongs to tlio iVuke of Bedford. 

Cov'entry. To send our to Coriutry. 
To take no notice of him ; to let him live 
and move and have his being with you, 
but pay no more lu'ed to him thaii to 
the idle winds which you regard not. 
According to Messrs, Chambora {('yrh- 
pmha), the citizens of (.oventry h d at 
one time so great a dislike to soldiers that 
a ■woman seen speaking b) one was in- 
stantly tabooed. No intercoiii'se was 
ever allowed botwoen the garrison and 
the tow'n ; liciico, when a soldier was sent 
to Coventry, he was cut olf from all 
social intercourse. 

Hutton, iu liis History of TUrmiug/tam, 
gives a different version. Ho says that 
Coventry was a stronghold of tlic par- 
liamentary party in the civil wars, and 
that all troublesome and refract oiy 
royalists wt'.rc sent there for safe custody. 

'fhe former explanation meets the 
general scope of tlie phrase the better. 
{See Boycoit.) 

Coventry Mysteriee. Miracle i)Ia.y8 
acted at Coven tiy till lot) I. Tliey were 
published in 1841 for the Shakespeare 
Society. 

Tnrltamruis held at Corrutry. Two 
parliaments have been held in tliia city, 
one in 1401, styled rarlinmrulmu Jndor^ 
tm'Hin ; and the other in Ho9, called 
Tarllamenium iHabolxami. 

Cover. To break rover. To shirt 
from the covert or tein])orary lair. The 
usual earth-holes of a fox being covered 
up the night before a liiint, the creature 
makes some gorse-bush or other cover 
its temporary resting-place, and as soon | 
as it qmts it the hunt begins. i 


Covers wene laid ^r . . . Dinner 

was provided for. . . . A cover (irowwO 
in Prench means knife, fork, spoon, and 
napkin. Hence, metU'e le convert, to lay 
the cloth ; and leva' (or oter) Ic convert^ 
to clear it away. 

Covered Way, in fortification. {See 
Giaci».) 

Covering the Fmo. No malefactor 
was allowed, in ancient Persia, to look 
upon a king. So, in Esther vii. 5, wheu 
Haman fell into disgrace, being seen on 
the queen’s divan, “ they instantly cover 
Hamiin’s face,” that he might not look 
on the face of Ahasucrus. 

V In India a low caste man covers his 
mouth when speaking to one of liigh 
caste. 

Cov^erloy. Sir Jtoger de Covn'ley. A 
inembisr of an hypoilietical club in the 
Syrota tor, “ who lived iu Soho Square 
wlien lie was in town.” Sir Eoger is 
the tyjjo of nil English ^uire iu tho 
reign of Queen Anne. He figures in 
tliirty iMipers of the Spertator. 

“Who «iti bo to lim unpretPinlinK 

\n*tuo« and aiiiiahh* \voakne8t*crt ; IHb inoUcbtj, 
^enno»ir.\. lnmpnalit,\, and eccentric whims; 
tim iv<«pe<‘i for Imr nei^'hlM>iirH, and tliealtection 
of Ills di»me^l irb f/nzlUL 

Covetous Man. A Tantalus (^.f'.). 

“ 111 tlie full Hood htaiids Tnii'tahis. Ink skiri 
WuRlmd o’er iii \aiu, (or iMci dr.\ wiilim. 

Ill* raiohrs at ilu* siiram w it It uMTody lips- 
Kioiii Ids jifindjod iiioiuh the M'aur.oii tmrenti 
sli]>8. . . 

riianifi* Imt. tin* mime, this faidois thy story : 
Tlioii III a flood of UHOlesM uoalMi dost fjrlory, 
Whii'h thou caimi iml.x toiirli, hiu. ne\i*r tsiHle.” 

iJiiiHru : Uoroi'r, sat iro i. 

Cow. The cow that nourished Yrnir 
with four streams of milk was called 
Audhuinla. {Smudinavian mythology.') 
{See Audhumla. ) 

Curst rows. {See xindrr CuusT.) 

The whiter the eou\ the surer is it to go 
to the idtnr. Tho richer the prey, the 
more likely is it to be seized. 

“ Tho s,Nstoiii of impropriations irrow so rapidf.v 
that, in the ruiir^e of throe cent lines, more timn 
a third part of all tho bcnofli'os in Kmrtand 
hniviiiio su('li,iind Ihoso the i loiiost, for tlio wliitc*!' 
tho riiw, till* Hiror was ii to iro ri> tho aJiar.'*— ■ 
Jtlunl: Jlnfonnntnni, iii Etuilaiirl, p. 

Cow’s Tall. “Alway.s behind, like 
a cow's tail.” “ Taiupi.im coda vitull.” 
{Trii'ffuius.) 

The row knows not the worth of her tail 
till she loses it, and is troubled with flies, 
wliich her toil brnsliod tiff. 

• "What wo ha\ij wo prizo not to tho worth 
WliiloH wc*‘njoy it ; lull hoiiifx Uok'dand lost, 

■\Vli> , then we rack tho x'lhio." 

fiiinlie»pmre : Much Ado ulujid Sothlng, Iv. 1. 

Cow-llok. A tuft of hair on the 
human foi‘ebcad, sometimes called a 
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feather ; r it eaimot liie made to lie in 
the same direction as the rest of the hair 
^ hnuhmg. or even by iK)matuni. 
When cows uck their hides wey make 
the hair stand on end. 

term niuet liave T>een ndoptcd from a 
onmiiAi^eon with that iiart of, a . . . cow’s hide 
where the hairs, having diflerent directions, meet 
and form a iirojecting ridge, suiiposed to he occa- 
sioiiod by the uniinals licking themtiel \ es.”— 
Mroekett: Olttssary of North-Country H'orda 

Cowmrft (anciently written culvard^ 
is either from the iEreuch, eouardy ori- 
ginally written culvert^ from culver (a 
pigeon), pigeon-livered being still a 
common expression for a coward; or 
else from the Latin, ctdum ve\Hcvc^ to 
turn tail (Spanish, coharde ; Portuguese, 
covardc; Italian, codardo^ “ a coward; ” 
Latin, rauda, “a tail *^). A-houstcoivardcd^ 
in heraldry, is one drawn with its cone 
or toil between its logs. The allusion is 
to the practice of beasts, who sneak off 
in this manner when they are cowed. 

Cowper. Called ** Author of Tlie 
from his princiiml poem. (1731- 

1800.) 

Cowxier Iaw, a ciorrui)tion of Cit/^ar^ 
etc., is trying a man after execution. 
Similar expressions are Jodwood, Jed- 
dart, and Jedburgh justice. Cowpor 
justice hud its rise from a baron-baile 
in Coupai’- Angus, before heritable juris- 
dictions were abolished. (^See Lydfobd 
Law.) 

“fowurr TjH.w, as wfi wiy in Sc(»tl«iid- -hatn? a 
man flrat, and llien judge hiui."— dc Hoh: 
Toverr of London. 

Coxoomb. An empty-headed, vain 
person. The ancient licensed jesters 
were so called because they wore a 
cock's comb in their caps. 

•' ail o\ PI* ppu'fy nice, 

Are irimiiietHof ilieir own disgrace.” 

Gay: Fables, xix. 
Let roc hire him too ; here's my coxcomb.” 

Shakespmre : King Lear, i. 4. 

Tha Prince of Coxcombs, Charles 
Joseph, Prince de Ligne. (153.5-1614.) 

Richard II. of England is sometimes 
call^ the Coxcomb. (1366, 1377-1400.) 

Henii 111. of France was called le 
Mif/mtiy which means pretty well the 
same thing. (1551, 1574-1580.) 

Coxesrltes (3 syl. ) . F( dlowcrs of Mr. 
[“General”] Coxey* of the United 
Ktates, who induced 50,000 labourers 
from sundry states “to march” to 
Washington to overawe the Government 
into pf'^ng employment to the unem- 
ployed. The word is now employed to 
express labour processions and masses 
organdsed to force concessions to work- 
n^en. 


Coxswain. Kog is Norwegian for 
a cockboat ; W^eldi, ctveh ; Italian, cooca^ 
etc. ; and swain^ Anglo-Saxon for a 
servant, superintendent, or bailiff, {See 
Cockboat.) 

Co 3 me and Liverj. Food and en- 
tertainment for soldiers, and forage for 
tlieir horses, exacted by on army from 
the people whoso lands they passed 
through, or from towns where they 
rested on their march. 

CosTB'trll. Coystrel, or Kestrel, A 
degenerate hawk ; hence, a paltry fellow. 
Holinshed says, “costerels or bearers of 
the arms of barons or knights ” (vol. i. 
p. 162) ; and again, “ women, lackeys, 
and costerels are considered us the un- 
warlike attendants on anaimy” (vol. iii, 
272). Each of the life-guards of Henry 
YIII. had an attendant, called a coystrel 
or coystril. Some think the word is a 
corruption of costerely which they derive 
from the Latin coiercllus (a peasant) ; but 
if not a corruption of Jcestrel^ I should 
derive it from costrel (a small w'oodeu 
bottle used by labourers iu harvest time). 
'^Vasa qimdam qnm costrelli vocautur,'^^ 
{Matthew Paris,) 

‘‘Hc' 8 a cowaril ami a coystril that will mit 
drink to my meet*.” -Sliah'esjfeare : Twelfth Night, 
i.a. 

CojBon. To cheat. (Armoric, cong- 
zycAn ; Russian, kosnodvi; Arabic, gaiisa; 
Ethiopic, chasawa ; ovlv chome,) 

“ 1 think It no sin 

To cozen him thar woiihl iiniiistly win." 

Shah f spear li . All's Well that Ends Ilf//, n. '2. 

Crab M). An ill-tcnipered fellow; 
sour as a crab-ax>plc. 

To catch a crab^ in I'owing. {See Catch 
A Chad.) 

Crab-oart. The carapace of a crab. 
So called because it is used very com- 
monly by children for a toy-r.art. 

Crack, as a crack wnHy a first-rate 
fellow ; a crack hand at cards, a first - 
rate player ; a crack article, an excellent 
one, i.e. an article cracked np or boasted 
about. This is the Latin crepo, to crack 
or boast about. Hence Lucretius ii. 1 1 68, 
“ cropos antiquum genus.” 

” liulpod, la ! 'tin a nohlp rhihl; a prapl^niMilam." 

Shakespsare: Voriolaaus, i. 3. 

A gude crack, A good talker. 

” To he H glide crack . . . was essential to the 
trade of a * luiir body ’ of the more esteemed 
class."— i'tr W. Scult: The Antiquary ( I ncrod no- 
tion). 

In a crack. Instantly. In a snap of 
the fingers, crep^itu digit&rum (in a crack 
of the fingers). (French, cra^wfr.) ■ 

” Une allusion au bruit cle rongle contri* la dent 
£ue les Orieutaux du niojen tige toucLimeiu du 
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4cil9bfe quaiid {I9 vnnlaient afltrmer BoleancUe- 
meut vine lUioee;" Hence— ' 

‘‘ Aire, l>feu vone ci'ol ieur lee Dleux ; 

Main HBDes a dub querrole iiileiix 
voiiB I’onffle Jiurties an dent." 

* Tliiatre Franctria de Moyeni Age, !>. 167 . 

Oraok-lmliied. Eccentric ; slight!;^ 
mad . Another fohn is ** A crack-skull.** 

Craok a Bottle — t.d. drink one. 
The allusion is to the miscliieTOus pranks 
of the drunken frolics of times gone 
by, when the bottles and glasses w'ere 
broken during the bout. Miss Oldbuck 
says, in reference to the same custom, 
“ We never were glass-breakers in this 
house, Mr. Lovel” {Antinmry)\ mean- 
ing they were not bottle-crackers, or 
given to drunken orgies. {See CnusH.) 

" Dear Tom, tins brown lug tlint now foaiiis with 
mild ale, 

From wliicb I now drink to sweet Nan of ilie 
Vale, 

'Was once Toby Filpot'B, a tbirsty old aoiil 
As e'er (.racked a bottle, or fatlioined u bowl." 

O'Keefe : Puoi StMier. 

Craok a Crib {To), To break into a 
house as a tliiof. {See Cnin.) 

Craok Up a Person ( To) . To praise 
him highly. {See Crack.) 

Craokod. Made a Imnkrupt. A play 
on “rupt,” which is from the Latin 
ritmpo^ to break. 

Craoked Pipkins. Cracked pipkins 
are discovered hfj their sound. Ignorance 
is betrayed by speech. 

" They bid ,\(Ui talk- iny boned soiier 
Ibds you for cxer hold joni ioiigiu>; 

Kileiice Avjth Some is xvisdoin most profound— 
(Clicked t'lpidim lire iliseoxeied li.\ I lie soiiml." 
rtter I'mdar: Lord 11. ond his Motioun. 

Craoker. So called from tlie noi.se it 
makes when it goes olf. 

Craoknells (from the French ernque^ 

/. «)• A hard, brittle cake. 

Cradle-land. Tlio same as ‘‘ borough, 
English,*’ under which lands descend to 
the youngest son. By (Jarelkuid, land 
passes to all sous in equal proportions. 

If the father has no son, tlieu (in 
cradle-land tenures) the youngest daugh- 
ter is sole heiress. If neither wife, son, 
nor daughter, the youugest brother 
inherits ; if no brother, the youngest 
sister is l^pir ; if neither brother nor yet 
sister, then the youngest next of kin. 

Graft {A). A trade (Anglo-Saxon, 
erreft), A craftsman is a mechanic. ^ A 
handicraft is manual skill, f .r. mechanical 
skilL Aixd leceheraft is skill in medii-ine. 
(Anglo-Saxon lecee^ereeft ; a doctor.) 

Craft {A), A general term for a ! 
vessel employed in loading and unloading | 
ships, I 


Small craft. Such vessels as schooners, 
sloops, cutters, and so on. A ship- 
builder was at one time the prince of 
craftsmen, and his vessels wore work of 
craft emphatically. 

Craft. Cunning, or skill in a bad 
sense. Hence Witchcraft^ the art or 
cunning of a witch. 

Cralgmlllar Castle. So called from 
Henry de Craigmillar, who built the 
castle in the twelfth century. 

Cra'kys of War. Cannons were so 
called ill the reign of Edward III. 

Cram. To tell what is not true. A 
crammer^ on untruth. The allusion ia to 
stulhiig a person with useless rubbisii. 

Crambe bis Cocta cabbage boiled 
twice”]. A subject hacked out. Ju- 
venal says, “ Oecidit iniseros cramhe re pc- 
tila muffistros'' (vii. 155), alluding to the 
Greek proverb krambe thanatosV 

“Tberi' wns a d I Mid vain 11 ko hi irending Ibis 
Ilordor diHtnrt. for it bad bivn iilmidi raiiHHckPd 
by ibcaiitlior linoKelf, a^ W(>ll iib by otbiM'K; and, 
ui»k'H-» proH(M)l(‘d nndora new light, waa likplj to 
afford groiiml to tli« objeclloii 'of Vrtimhr bis 
cocUt."—Sn W.Seot!: The AhuuMfery {IntriMluvliunU 

Crambo. Itepctition, So callod from 
a game which consists in some one 
sotting a lino which another is to 
rhyme to, but no one word of the first 
linn must occur in the second. 

Ihnuh crambft. Pantomime of a word 
ill rliynio to a given word. Thus if 
“cat'* is the given word, the panto- 
mimists W’ould act Bat, Fat, Hat, Mat, 
Pat, Kat, Sat, etc., till the word acted is 
guessed. 

Crampart {Kinn). The king whir 
made a wooden horse which wouk 
travel 100 miles an hour. {Atkmaar : 
liepnard the For, 1498.) 

Sinf ter than (U'arn part's horse. Quick 
as lightning; quick as thought. {See 
'ibnre,) 

Cramp-ring. To seoftr the cramp- 
rimj. To be put into fetters; to be 
imprisoned. The allusion is obvious. 

Tbere'R no niiu'kle hazard o' Booniimr the 
iiip-rintr.''— 11'. Smti: Ony 
xxiii. 

Crano means long-shanks. (Welsh, 
ar, “the shunks,” whence our gaiter 
and garter,) Garan is the long-shanked 
■ ird, contracted into g'ran, crane ; heron 
IS another form of the same word. 

Crank. An Abram man (^.f*.). So 
called from the German krank (sickly), 
whence cranky^ “ idiotic, foolish, full of 
whims,” and cranks (simulated sick** 
ness). These beggars were called cranks 
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because they pretended madness and 
sickness to excite compassion. 

Cxitti'iiook. An Irish measure which, 
in the <^ys of Edward II., contained 
either eight or sixteen pecks. 

'‘CrannocttB continohlt xvj peckK. Cmnnnro 
cnniinento octu iHic)iHi'*—J£xcheginsr of Irelaiul 
(.See.). 

Craiiaud or Johnny Crapaud. A 
Fronchmati ; so called from the device of 
the ancient kings of France, “ three toads 
orect, saltant.” (Guillim’s Display of 
Hemldrie^ 1611.) Nostrada'mus, in the 
sixteenth century, called the French 
“ crapauds.’* 

Les uneiens crapnuds prenderont Sara 
(Nostrada'miis). Sara is the word Aras 
reversed, and when tlie French under 
Louis XIV. took Aras from the Spin- 
iai*ris, this verse wus quoted as a pro- 
phecy. 

Crapo .... Lawn. A saint in r rape 
is twkr a saint in lairn. {Dope : ]<p. to 
<%hham, 136.) Ora]»e (a sort of boin- 
haxine, or alpaca) is the stidl' of whicli 
cheap clerical gowns used to Ikj made, 
imd here mciuis one of the lower clergy ; 
“ lawn ’’ refers to tho law’ii sleeves of a 
bishop, and h(;re means a pnjlaie. A 
good curate is all very well, but the same 
goodness in a bishop is exalted as some- 
thing noteworthy. 

Cravat'. A corruption of Crabat or 
Croat. It M^as in troduce,d in to France by 
some French oftim-s on their i-etuni from 
Uennaiiy in l(j3(i. The Croats, who 
guarded the Turkish frontiei-s of Austria, 
and acted as scouts on the flanks of the 
army, wore linen round their necks, tied 
in front, and the officers irore muslin or 
silk. When Fraiuxj organised a regiment 
on tile model of tho Croats, these linen 
neckcloths were imitated, and the regi- 
ment was called “ Tho Itoyal Cravat.” 

The Bonny Craraf. A ]mhlic-house sign 
at Woodclnirch, Kent : a corruption of 
Da bonne corrrife. W ooclchurch wmis 
noted for its smuggling proclivities, and 
tho “Botmio Cravat ” was a smuggler’s 
hostelry. 

To wear a hempen rravaf. To be hanged. 

Cra'ven moans “ your mercy is 
craved.” It w'as usual" in former times 
to decide or>ritrovcrsios by an apjKjal to 
battle. Tlie conxbabmts fought with 
batons, and if the accused could cither 
kill his adversary or maiiibiin tho fight 
till sundown, he w»is acquitted. If he 
wished to call off, he cried out“ Craven ! ” 
and was held hifamouB, while the defend- 
ant was advanced to honour. {Blarkstone. ) 


Crawley. Crooked as CrawUy (or) 
Crawley brook, a river in Bedfordshire. 
That jwrt called the brook, which runs 
into the Ouse, is so crooked that a boat 
would have to go qighty miles in order 
to make a progress direct Of eighteen. 
{Fuller: JrorlTties.) 

Cray'on {Geofrey). The nom de 
plume under which Washington Irving 
published The Sketch-Book, (1820.) 

Creaking Doom hangtlie Longest. 

pot fele dure plus qu'tin 
** Tout se qui hranle ne chet pas ” (tum- 
bles not). Delicatej^rsons often outlive 
tho more robust. Those who have some 
ici'sonal affiiction, like the gout, often 
ivc longer than those who have no su(di 
vent. 

Create. Make. 

Uort owitoil till' lK‘:i\ou(>anrl theonrih (Cron. 1. 1.) 

(Hchrt'w. carah ; (ireck, kti'^ui.) 


U(hI made tlie tlrmanient ((tCh. i. 7.1 

(Uivek, TTOieii)). 

(•od mnile the bu» and moon lOen. i. lO.i 

Uod (Tcated the Ki-enl tiBhoa (Uen. i 2l.i 

(w<mI made t.he rerrestria] animals . . (Gen. 1. 35.) 
(fod ereated man and mndn hiiu “God- 
like” (Gen, i. 27.) 

God Nfiid “ iiK i»aki‘ iiiuii in oiir own iniiizro " 


O erse 2«), and ho God n cofed man in His nnatjre 
(\erse 27). 

(’hap. II. 3. He i ested from all the works which 
He had created and made. 

riiap. II. 4. He made the earth and tho heavens ; 
He also created tluMii. 

rhnp. il. 32. He made woman, Imt created man. 

Most (*ertainly create does not of neei'sslty mean 
to make out, of nothinjz, as llshes were " created ” 
fiom water, and man was created from “ earth.’* 

Creature {The). Whisky or other 
spirits. A contrjictcd form of “ Great uro- 
coinfort.” 

“ When he ehancedto haxe taken an oMirdnse 
of the rrearnrv'."— »s’«' W. Scott: Owj Maiiueriufj. 
chap. xliv. 

A drop of the ercatare. A little 
whi.sk3\ The Irish call it “ a drop of tho 
crater.” 

Creature -oomforts. Food and 
other things necessary for the comfort of 
the body. Man being siipposod to con- 
sist of Ixidy and soul, the body is tho 
creature, but thti soul is tho “ vital spark 
of heavenly flame.” 

“Mr. Sipuvi-H had Is'en Hwklntf in creatnro- 
romriiits [hi'Hndv mid watcrl temporary fitriret- 
fulness of hi.s unploasant Hitiiarioii."~/^o7a'»ii; 
X icholas X t vklchii . 

Credat Jud»U8 or Credat Judeens 
Apclla. Toll Hint to tho Maiines. 
'Hiat may do for Apellii, but I don’t 
believe a word of it. Who tliis Apolla 
wiis, nobody knows. {Horace : 1 Satires, 
V. Ime 100.) 

V Cicero mcDtious a person of this 
name in Ad Atticum (12, rp. 19) ; but see, 
Bucangx. 
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Ortt'dence Table. The table near 
the altar on whidi the bread and wine 
are deposited before they ar^ conse- 
orated. In former times -food was 
placed on a credence-table to be tasted 
preTionsl y . fe its being set before the 
guests. *^18 was done to assure the 
guests that ^e meat was not poisoned. 
The Italian credenza're means to taste 
meats placed on the credeWza, (Italian, 
la cre^iizay a shelf or buffet; Greek, 
ki'eaKi food.) 

Crddlt Fonder (French). A com- 
pany licensed to borrow money for city 
and other imiu'ovemonts connected wiih 
estates. A board of guardians may 
form such a company, uud their security 
would bo the i^irish rates. The money 
borrowed is repiid by instalments w'ith 
interest. Tlie word fonder means 
“ landed,” as impot fonder (land-hix), 
hien fonder (landed in’operty), and soon. 

Credit Mobilicr (French). A com- 
pany licensed to t<ake in hand all sorts 
of trading onteiprises, such jis railways, 
and to cany on tlie business of stock- 
jobbers. T)ie word mobilier means 
personal propeiiy, general stock, as hien 
mobilier (personal chattels), mobilicr vif 
et mort (hvo and dead stock). 

Crelcenplt. A fictitious river near 
Husterloe, according to tlie invention of 
Master Ileynard, who calls on the Hare 
to attest the fact, {licynard the Fox.) 

Cremo^na. An organ stoj), a cor- 
ruption of the Italian vormorne.^ which is 
the German krummhorn, an organ ato]) 
of eight feet pitch ; so called from a 
wind-instrument made of wood, ancl 
bent outwards in a circular arc (Jcriimm- 
horn, crooked horn). 

Cremobaa. Violins of tlic greatest 
excellence; so colled from Cremona, 
where for many yoai*s lived some makers 
of them who have gained a world-wido 
notoriety, such as An'drea Aina'ti and 
Antonio his son, Anto'uius Stradiva'rius 
his }>upi], and Giuseppe Guarne'rius the 
pupil of 8tra<liva'rius. Cremona has 
long since lost its reputation bn* this 
manufacture. 


“lu silvis vi\u Bilui ; rano'ra iu,iii nmr'tua mno.” 

A mutln /•» a. Off nunia. 
SnijcchlfHH, aihe, I honrd Ilic> Imthno a lliroii;; ; 
I'low, boinj? (Irtul, I emulate I heir shiik. JS- C. It. 

Cre'ole (2 syl.). A descendant of 
white people born in Mexico, South 
America, and the West Indies. (Spanish 
criado, a servant; diminutive criadillo, 
contracted into creolh, creole,) {Hee 
MunaTTo.) 


20 


Creole dialects. The various joigons 
^oken by the West India slaves. 

Crepldam. Supra ct*ep>idam. Talk- 
ing about Bulnects above one's Metier, 
meddling and muddling matters of 
which you know little or nothing. {See 
COBBLBB.) 

Crea'oent. Tradition says that 
“ Philip, the father of Alexander, meet- 
ing with great difficulties in the siege ol 
Byzan'tium, set the workmen to uiider- 
mmo the walls, but a crescent moon dis- 
covered the design, w^hich miscarried: 
cousoqiieutly the Byzantines erected a 
statue to Biaua, and tlie ci'oscont became 
the symbol of the sttite.” 

Another legend is that OUiinan, the 
Sultan, saw in a vision a crescent moou, 
W'hich kept increasing till its horns ex- 
tended from east to west, and he adopted 
the crcs(;ciit of his dream fur his stan- 
dard, adding tlie motto, ” Donee rep*leat 
orbemy 

Cresoont City {The), New Orleans, 
in Louisiiina, U.S. 

Crea'olt. Crendt sub pon'dere Vif^^us 
(Viriuo thrives best in advemity). The 
alliisiou is to tho |>alm-tree, which grows 
bettor when pressed by an incumlHmt 
weiglit. 

Many plants grow the better for being 
pressoa, os gniss, which is wonderfully 
improved by being rolled frequently 
with a hetivy roller, and by being trodden 
down by sheeii. 

CroMell'e (2 syl,). A wooden rattle 
used formerly in tho Romish Church 
during Passion week, instead of bells, to 
give notice of Divine worship. Supposed 
to represent the rattling in the tliroat of 
Christ while liuuging on tho cross. 

Cres'set. A beacon-light; properly 
“ a little cross.” So called because ori- 
ginally it was sunnounted by a little 
cross. (French, ct'orndic.) 

CroBsl^Ut, daughter of Culclias the 
Grecian priest, w.'is beloved by Troilus, 
one of the sons of I*i*iam. Tlicy vowed 
ctfumil fidelity to each other, and os 
])lcdges of their vow Troilus gave the 
maiden a sleeve, and Cicssid gave the 
Trojan prince a glove. Scarce had the 
vow been made when an exchange of 
prisoners was agreed to. Diomed gave 
up three Trojan princes, and was to 
receive Cressid in lieu thereof. Cressid 
vowed to remain constant, and Troilus 
sw'orc to rescue her. She was ltd off to 
the Grecian’s tent, and soon gave all her 
affections to Diomed—nay, even bade 
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him wear Urn eleeve iliat Troilus had 
given her in token of his love. 

As fnlflo 

Ar ah', as water, wind, nr sandv earth. 

As fox to lanih, as wnlf to heifer’s calf, 

I*ard tn the hind, or steiMlame to lier Hon : 

* Yea,’ lot them say, to stick the heart of talse- 
iMMld, 

* As false as Cressld.’ " 

^taketpeare ; Troilua and Ci’dasida, iii. 3. 

CtobbwoII {Madame). A woman of 
infamous rhameter who bequeathed £10 
tor a funorul sormoii, in which nothing 
ill bhould ho said of her. The Duke of 
Buckingham wrote the sermon, which 
was as ftdlows : ** All 1 shall say of her 
is this- -she was born well^ sho married 
well, lived well, and died well ; for she 
was horn at Shad -well, married to Cress- 
well, lived at Clerken-well, and died in 
Bride- well,” 

Creasy {Batik of) . Won by Edward 
III. and the Black" Prince over Philippe 
VI. of France, August ‘20, 1340. 

“ Cresny wns Inst l>y kickshaws and soiipmonKro." 
Fenton : Frol, to iSoutheni'H Spartan Fame. 

CrestlUlen. Dispirited. The allu- 
sion is to fighting cocks, whoso crest 
falls in defeat and rises rigid and of a 
deep red colour in victory. 

“Shall I BiTin crest-fallen in my father's siffbt?’* 
Shukeepeo re : Jlichartf II.^u t. 

Creto, llonnd of Crete. A blood- 
hound. 


“ Cflwjjf te gorge, fhat’i. the word. 1 thee defy 

aKHin, 

O liuiind of Crete.” 

Shakcapeare : Itenrj/ 1'., li. 1. 

T/iC Infamy of Crete. The Minotiiur. 
“ There lay stnM.rhed 
The Infamy of Crele, detested brood 
Of the feiiriied he'fcr." 

lUnitr.: Jlrll.xil. iCary’s translKtionh 


Creations. Metellus, the Boinan 
general, w-as so called because he con- 
aue’’cd Crete (Candia). 

Cre'tinlsm. Mcutnl imbecility accom- 
pauiod by goitre. So called from the 
Cretins of the Alps. The wor<l is a cor- 
ruption of Christian {(Viretien), because, 
being baptised, and only idiots, they were 
“washed from original sin,” and incap- 
able of actual sin. Similarly, idiots are 
called innoecuts. (Fi-ench err tin, cretin^ 
imie.) 

Crex. White bidiace. (Dutch, /.rirr/ir, 
rJieriy ; Latin, ccrastim.) 

Crib {A). Slang for a liouse or 
dwelling, as a “ Stocking Crib ” {t.e. a 
hosiery), a “Thimble Crib” {i.e. a 
silversmith’s). Crib is an ox -stall. 
(Anglo-Saxon, n'tb, a stall, a bed, etc.) 

•• Where no oxen are, the crib is vlean,"—Prgv. 
xlv. i. 


A ehiWa crib is a child’s bed. (ficd 
preceding column.) 

Crib {A), A petty theft; a literal 
translation of some foreign work, stealth- 
ily employed to save trouble. 

** We are glad to turn fniiu the eboriif»oB ol 
JEBchyluB, or the odea of Utirace, confected in 
KngliaU verge by aonie petty Hcholar, ti) the 
original text, and the honicly heJ]) of a B<'hool> 
boy’B crib.’’— ifo/rac’n Shorter SUiriea: Trcfatm'p 
Notice, p. 10. 

Crib. To steal small articles. (Saxon, 
cryhb ; Irish, grih ; our grab, grapple, 
grip, gnpe, etc.) 

Cricket. 

Tho diminutive of tho Anglo-Saxon 
eric, a staff or crutch. In the Bodleian 
library is a MS. (1344) picture of a monk 
bowling a ball to another monk, who is 
about to strike it with a ciic. In the 
field aro other monks. I'here are no 
wickets, but the batsman stands before 
a hole, and the art of the game was 
either to got tho ball into the hole, or 
to catch it. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of the 
word “crickett” is 131)3. John Derrick, 
gout., tells us when lie attended the 
“free school of Guldcfordc, ho and his 
fellowes did niiine and jihiy there at 
crickett and other pliiio.s.“ It was a 
Wykehamist game in the days of Eliza- 
beth. 

A single stump was jilacc'd in tho 
seventeenth <!Outury at each liolo to 
point out the place to bowlers and 
fielders. In 1700 two stumiis w'crc used 
24 iuehes apart and 12 inches liigh, with 
long bails atop. 

A middle stump was addeil by the 
Hamblcdon Club in 177o, and the 
height of the stumps u as raii«ed to 2‘i 
inches. 

In 1814 they were made 20 inches, 
and in 1817 they wtire reduced to 2‘2 
inches, tho present height. Tho length 
of run is 22 yards. 

The first cricket club was Hambledon, 
which practically l.roke up in 1701, but 
existed in name till 1823. 

Crl'bey. A profane oath ; ii per- 
verted form of the word Christ. 

CrfVlon. Where irert then. Crillon ? 
Crillon, surnained the Brave, in his old 
age wont to church, and listened in- 
tently to the story of the Crucifixion. 
In the middle of tho narrative he grow 
excited, and, unable to contain himself, 

I cried out, “ 0/< vtais-in, ('niton}'''* 

' (What were you about, Crillon, to allow 
of sue.h things as these 'i). 

N.B. Louis de Berton das Balbes de 
Crillon was one of the greatest captains 
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of the sixteenth century. Bom in Pro- 
vence loil, died 1G15. 


Henri IV., after the battle of Arpivps (IJM®), 
wrotp UKJrfllim the followimyr letter : “ Prend-toi, 
Itram CriUon, nous avong vaincti <t Arqueg, et tu n'u 
/taxa JM8." The flrnt and last i>nrt uf this letter 
have iieuome proverbial. 


Crimen Uuud Majeetatle (Latin). 
High treason. 

Crimp. A decoy ; a man or woman 
that is on the look-out to decoy the un- 
wary. It is more projierly applied to an 
agent for supplying ships with sailors, Imt 
these agents are generally in league witli 
public-houses and private lodging-houses 
of low character, into which they denoy 
tlie sailors and relieve them of their 
money under one pretence or another. 
(Welsli, n’lmpiatv, to squeeze or pinch; 
Norwegian, krt/mpc, a sponge.) 


Crimp of Doath (./). A thief- 
catcher. A crimp is a decoy, esiiocially 
of soldiers aud sailors. (iSVe? adore.) 

“Here lie tliroo oriniiw nf de.it li, knocked d«uvn 
liy Fate, 

Of justice the Btaiuirli blood-hounds 
keen." 

Peter PhKlor: Kpitaph on Tot mend, 
JtoniiunitH, and Jealon, 


Cringle (Tom). An excellent stiilor 
character in the luivjil story by Mich.^cl 
Scott, called Tom Crtnr/leK^ hi’st 

published in liiackivood'H Magazine. 

Crlp'plo. A battered or bout six- 
pence ; 80 called because it is hard to 
make it go. 

Crlp'plOgate. St. Chiles is the patron 
saint of cripples aud beggars, and was 
himself a cnpple. Churches dedicated 
to this saint arc, therefore, in the suburbs 
of large towns, as St. Giles of London, 
Norwich, Cambridge, Salisbury, etc, 
Cripplegatc, London, was so called 
before the Conquest from the number 
of cripples wlio resorted thither to licg. 
(Stoivei) 

Crlss-croBS Row (CJmst-rross rotr). 
Hie ABC liorn-book, containing the 
alphabet and nine digits. The most 
ancient of these infant-school liooks had 
the letters arranged in the form of a 
Latin cross, with A at the toji and Z at 
the bottom; but afterwards the lettere 
■were arranged in lines, and a ^ w'as 

t ilaced at the beginning to remind the 
earner that “ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of ivisdom.*' 

“ Mortals uc’rr rIiuII know 
More tliau conuiuiod of «ld the Cliris row." 

Ttchpll : The Ilorti-IiiMk. 

Crisli'liB. An incarnate deity of 
perfect beauty. King Can/a, being in- 
formed that a child of the family of 


Devaci would overturn his throne, gave 
orders to destroy all the male infants 
that were born. When Crishna was 
bom, his brother conveyed him secretly 
to the house of a shepherd king; but 
Canza discovered his iHstreat, aud sent 
the monster Kakshas to poison liim. The 
tale says the infant child sucked the 
monster to death, and so escaped. As 
he grew up, his beauty w*as so divine 
that all the princesses of Hindustan fell 
in love with him, and even to the present 
hour lie is the Apollo of India and tlio 
“idol of women.** His images are 
always painted a deep azure colour. (Sir 
W. Jones.) (See Bama.) 

Cri’Bla properly means the “ability 
to judge.’* Hiiipoc'rates said that all 
diseases had their periods, when the 
humo Ill's of the body ebbed and flowed 
like the tide of tlio sea. Hicse tidal 
days he called vnUcnl dags, and tlie tide 
itself a crisis, becauso it was on these 
dayr. the pliysician could deteniiiiie 
whether the disorder w'as tiikiiig a good 
or a bad turn. 'J'ho seventh and all its 
multiples were critical days of a favour- 
able cTiaractor. (Greek, krino^ to judgo 
or deteriiiiue.) 

Crispin. A shoeinakor. St. Crispin 
was a shoimiaker, and was therefore 
chosen for the )>atron saint of the craft. 
It is said that two brotiiers, Cris))iii and 
Crispian, boni in Koine, w'ent to Soissoiis, 
in Franco (a.p. IJOIl), to juopagato the 
Clinstiaii religion, and maintained theiu- 
selvcs wholly by making ami riiending 
shoes. Probably the tale is fabulous, 
for ercpis is Greek for a sbo(*, Latin 
crcpid-a. and St. CJrepis or Crepid became 
Crepiii and Crespiu. 

St. Crisphi*s hag. October 2*3th, the 
day of the battle of Agiiicourt. Shake- 
speare makes Crispin Crispian one 
person, and not two hrotliers. lleiico 
Henry V. says to his .soldiers — 

“ Anil Oriapin ('riaiiiiin Khali ih-’it nn liy . , . 

But we 111 a Blmll U* reriienihereil." 

Shakcupeare : Uemv K.lv.,*!. 
St. Crispin's holidag. Every Monday, 
with those who begin the woi-king week 
onTue.sday,’ a no -work day with slioe- 
makers . (Sec C RiEPix. ) 

St. Crispin's lance. A shoemaker’s 
awl. In Fmicli, **Lanre dc Si. Crepin." 
Crispin is the patron saint of shoemakers. 

The French fur ii Ii'iiIIkm- pniHi* m im« 

cr/pine. 

Crito'rioii. A standiinl to Judge by. 
(Greek, kiHnOf to judge.) 

Crit'ie. A judge; an arbiter. (Greek, 
kriiiOj to judge.) 
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Critic, A captious, malignant critio is 
called a Zoilus lq,v,) 

**‘And what of this new book the whole world 
niakei such a rout about v ' ^ * Ob, it out oi all 

^cket.' ’* Excellent crftic7''”' 

***And for tbo epic poem your lordship l>ade mo 
look at, upon taking the length, breadth, height, 
and depth of l^aud trying them at borne upon an 
exact scale of Bossu’s [Bossut's], 'tis nut, my lord, 
in oA'ery one of its dimenHions.’ ‘AdmirabJo con- 
noisseur ! "'—Sterne; Truftram Shandy, vul. in. 
chap. xil. 

V The abbe Charles Bossut (1730- 
1814) w’as a noted mathematician and 
geometer. 

lYmcc of entiea, Aristarchos, of By- 
zantium, who comiiiled the rhapsodies of 
Homer. (Socoiul century n.c.) 

atop- watch crtltcs, 

“'And bow did liarnck siioak Llio Boltlo«iuy last 
nifriili’' 'Oh, agHiiiKt all ntiti, niy lord, iiinst iiii- 
gi'ainiuaticully. Kotwixt the snhstanti\€‘ and the 
luljecti \ c, w hidi should nriroc (oKi'Mior in iuiiuIrt, 
ntsc, and neiider, ho iiiudo a hr(‘a<*i 4 , i Iiuh — stop- 
ping as If the point wanted Hfi.iliiiK; nnd Itotwixl 
rlio noiuinaMvc ('aHo,whii‘li, .loiir hmlstnp knows, 
should govern the \erlt. lie suspended lim \oiee 
in tlio eiiilogiic a d<ixoii tiiiius, throe seconds and 
tbree-fIflUs Jiy a stoii-watoh, my lord, t‘arh tiuie.’ 

' Admiralilo graiuniarian <' ' iliit in susiamding 
bis 1 oio« was the sense siispeiKled likewise ? Did 
no GXiirtHSiou of attitude or eouiitenaiiee till up 
tb« ohasni? Was the eje silent? Did you nar- 
rowly look ’ ' *1 hiokoil only at the stoii-wateh, 
luy lord.’ ‘ Excellent obson er ! ' "Stcnie : Tris- 
tram Shandy, vol. iii. cliap. xii. 

Croak'er (2 ayl.). A raven, bo called 
from its croak; one who takes a de- 
sponding view of things. Goldsmith, in 
his Good-natured Man^ has a character 
so muned. 

• CroakiimBlilre. Northumberland is 
so called from the peculiar croaking of 
the natives in sxteakiiig. This is especi- 
ally observable in Newcastle and Mor- 
petb, wboro th(3 people are said to bo 
bom with a Imrr in their throats, which 

I )rovonts their giving effect to the 
etter r. 

Croo mltaine {A). A firc-oatcr; 
one always ri'udy to quarrel and fight, 
{See OllodlTEMITAlNK.) 

Crocodile (3 syl.). A symbol of 
deity among tlic Bgyxitiana, because it 
is tbo only aquatic animal, says l*lu- 
taruh, which has its eyes covered with a 
thin traiisiiarent membrane, by rensou 
of which it sees and is not seen ; so Cxod 
sees oil. Himself not being seen. To 
this he subsequently addsiuiotlierreusoi}, 
saying, “The Egyptians worship God 
symbolically in tlie crocodile, tliat being 
the only animal without a tongue, like 
thoiSlvme Logos, which staudeth not in 
need 'of speech.’* {De Jhide ct 0&%r\de^ 
vol. ii. p. 381.) 

V Achilles Tatius says, “ The number 


of its teeth equals the nuipber of days in 
a year.’* Another triplitioii ia, that 
during the seven days held aacred to 
Apis, the crocodile will harm no one. 

Crocodile {King), A king who de- 
vours his people, or at least their sub- 
stance. Browne, in his TraveU, tells us 
that there is a king crocodile, as there is a 
queen bee. The king crocodile has no tail. 

Crooodlle’o Bye. Hieroglyphic for 
the morning. 

Croo'odlle** Tears. Hyxiocritical 
tears. The tale is, that crocodiles moan 
and sigh like a person in deep distress, 
to allure travellers to the spot, and even 
shed tears over their prey while in the 
act of devouring it. 

“ Ah 1Ii« itiiuinifiil cmcmlile 

With sorrow siiaios ri'ltMiMiur iiiisbOiigcrH.” 

Shakespeare: :* Henry VI., In. 1. 

Croeum In ClUelam ferre. To 

carry coals to Newcastle. As Cilicia 
abounds with saffron, to send it there 
would be needless and extravagant 
excess. For similar phrases, nee Aloinoo 
roMA DABE, Noctuab Atjienab, Coalb. 

Croesus. Jtich as Ciwsns, CrcBsus, 
King of Lvdia, was so rich and powerful 
that all the wise men of (.iroece were 
drawn to his court, and his name be- 
came proverbial for wealth. (b.c. 660- 
546.) {See Gygeb.) 

Crom^emacli'. Chief idol of the 
Irish before the preaching of St. Patrick. 
It wms a gold or silver image surrounded 
by twelve little brazen ones. 

Cromlecli. A large stone resting on 
two or more others, like a table. (Welsh, 
n’om, bent ; Uech , a flat stone.) 

Weyland Smith’s cave (Berkshire), 
Trcvetliy stone (Coraw'all), Kit’s Coty 
House (Kent). Irby and Mangles saw 
twcnly-soven structures just like these 
oil the banks of tlie Jordan ; at Plas 
Newydd (Anglesey) arc two cromlechs: 
in Cornwall they are nuineroiis ; so are 
they in Wales ; some few arc found in 
Irelaiul, as the “ killing-stone ” in Louth. 
In Brittiuiy, Bcnmam, Germany, and 
some other jiarts of Europe, cromlechs 
are to be found. 

Cromwell in tlie part of “Tactus.” 
(&*<? Tactus.) 

Crone, properly speaking, means a 
ewe whose teeth are "woni out; but 
metaphorically it means any toothless 
old beldam. (Irish, criona, old ; allied 
to the Greek gerOn^ an old man.) 

“Takn up tlie ItHBtnrd ; tAko 't up, I fwy ; aive 't 
t«) tby L'lMiie.^’— ;SAaA:c«^ 0 are; TdU,\l. 3. 
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CrMlan Sea. The north polar sea. 
Pliny says, ** A Thule unius diei naviga^ 
tio'nS mart concretum,^ 
appelldiury {Natural Historg^ iv. 16.) 


“ As wlien two polar winds hlowinf? adverse 
IT lion tlio (Iron inn 

MilUm : Paiadiitr Loitt, HM). 


CSro'ny. A familiar frioud. An old 
crong i» an intimate of times gone by. 
Probably ermic with the diminutive «V 
for endearment, and equivalent to dear 
old fellow,” “dear old boy.” {See 
Crone.) 


Crook in the Lot. 27iere is a crook 
in the lot of ereryone. There is vexa- 
tion bound up in' every person’s lot of 
life, a skeleton in the cui3board of every 
house. A crook in a stick is a bend, a 
part where the stick does not run 
straight, hence a “shepherd’s crook.” 
When lots were drawn by bits of stick, 
it was desirable to get stic.ks which were 
smooth and straight ; but it is very Inird 
to find one without a crook, knot, or 
some other defect. Boston has a book 
entitled The Crook in the lot. 


Crooked as Crawloy. {See Craw- 
ley.) 

Crooked SliQienoe {A). Said to 
bring luck. {See Money.) 

Crooked Stick (A). A self-willed 
fellow who will uoitlier lead nor drive, 
neither be led nor driven. {See Crook.) 

Crop Up (or) Out. To rise out f)f, 
to appear at the surface. A mining 
term. _ Strabi which rise to the surface 
are said to ci'op out. We also say, such 
and such a subject ci'ops up from time to 
time—Z.r. rises to the surface ; such Jind 
such a thing crojy.v out of whet ycui wero 
saying—i.e. is apropos thereof. 

Cropper. He came a cropper. He 
foil head over hetds. To yet a cropper. 
To get a bad fall. “Neck and crop” 
means altogether, and to “coino a 
cropper ” is to come to the ground neck 
and crop. 


illustrated by Gustavo Doru (1867). {See 
Feab-Forteebs, Mitaine, etc.) 

Croquet. A game played with a 
sort of bandy stick. The crook was 
superseded by a kind of mallet. Du 
Cange gives '‘^Croque, rrofjurhois, croquet^ 
Mton avmv d'nn croc, on qtn esi ireoarhe ” 
(vol. vii. p.dir)). The art of the game 
is to strike your balls through very 
small hoops anunged in a given order. 

Crore {A), in the East Indies, means 
a hundred lacs of rupees, equal nomi- 
nally, ill round numbers, to a million 
sterling. (Pronounce civr, Hiudustanee 
karor,) 

Cross. The cross is said to have 
been made of four soils of wood (palm, 
cedar, olive, and cypress), to signify the 
four quarters of the globe. 

“LiRini cnu’iH iNiIiiiii, rt'ili'iiH, cniiresHiiOiOli'vii.” 
^ Wo aro accustomed to consider the 
sign of tlie cross os wholly a Christian 
symbol, originating with the crucifixion 
of our Kcdeemer. ITiis is quite enono- 
ous. In ancient Carthago it was used 
for ornamental purposes. Bunic crosses 
were set up by the Scandinavians as 
boundary marks, and were erectctl over 
the graves of kings and heroes. Cicero 
tells us (/><? Jhvinationvy ii. ‘27, and 80, 81) 
tliat the augur’s staff with which they 
marked out the heaven was a cross. 
The ancient Egyptians employed the 
same as a sacred symlK)!, and we see on 
Greek sculptures, etc., a cake with a 
cross ; two such buus were discovered at 
Hercula'ueum. 

It was a sacred symliol among the 
Aztecs long before the landing of (Jortfis. 
{Mahnvhe.) In (Jozumel it was .'in ob- 
ject of worship ; in Tabasco it symbolised 
the god of rain ; iii I’alimiuc (tlie Pal- 
myra of America) it is sculptured on the 
walls with a child held up adoring it. 

“Tlic proas ia not (inly nlMinsijaii ayiiihol, it was 
also a Mpxipiin h.miiIioI. It was ono of ilio em- 
hleiiiH of t^ueixaliMMitl, as lonlof ilie four cariliiiiiJ 
poititH, and tin* four winds tbat blow ihcipfroiii.'* 
—Futke: Uisevveru of Amerieo, vol. ii. obiiix, vlii. 


Croquemltalne [croak-mit-inin], the 
borne raised by fear. The lomanco so 
called, in three ports. The first relates 
the bloody tournament at Fraiisac, be- 
tween the champions of the Moorish 
King Marsillus and the paladins of 
Charlemagne. Tlie second is the Siege 
of^ Saragossa by Charlemagne. The 
third is the allegory of Fear-Fortress. 
The epilogue is the disaster at Konces- 
yalles. 'riie author is M. I’Enine. There 
is an English version by Tom Hood, 


CrOBS {in heraldry) , There ore twelve 
crosses in hemldry, called (1) tho ordi- 
nary cross ; (2) the cross humcttiS or 
couped ; (3) the cross urdc, or pointed ; 
(4) the cross potent ; (o) the cross cross- 
let ; (6) the cross botoiiiitf, or trefte ; (7) 
the cross moline ; (8) tho cross ])otence ; 
(9) the cross floury ; (10) the cross pate ; 
(II) the Maltese cross (or eight-pointed 
cross) ; (12) tho cross clech^ and fiiche. 
Some heraldic writers eiiumemto 285 
different kinds of crosses. 
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Grom (a m^$tie emblem) may be re- 
duced to these four : 

^ The Graek eroite (-f-), found on Asay- 
rUm tdbleta, Egyptian oudPersiau monu- 
ments, and on Etruscan pottery. 

The n'ux (X), generally 

called St. Andi-ew’s cross. Quite com- 
mon in ancient sculpture. 

The Latin cross (t), or **crux im- 
musa.** This symbol is also found on 
coins, monuments, and medals, long lie- 
fore the Christian era. 

The tan cross (t), or crux commissa.” 
Very ancient indeed, and supposed to bo 
a pluillic emblem. 

? The tfiu cross with a handle (f ) is 
common to several Egyjitian deities, as 
Isis, Osiris, etc. ; and is the emblem of 
immortality and life generally. 

Evenime mmt bear hts onn cross. 
His own burden or troubles. The allu- 
sion is to the law that the person con- 
demned to he crucilied was to carry his 
ci'uss to the lilace of execution. 

(Jet on the cross. Get into bad w’ays ; 
not go straight. 

“ U'rt lull'd linos to think a follow inimt irrow up 
and vot on tin* <‘I‘ohh in apito of hiniiMdf, and 
oomo lo Mic )rallon*H foot at IhhI, wliothor In* 
liko^ It or not, ’ ^ Holdreifuod : ItohUry Umler Arins^ 
chap. \iii. 

The jutlffment of the cross. An ordeal 
instituted in the reign of Charlemagne. 
Tho pbiiiitilf and defendant were re- 
quired to cross their arms upon their 
breast, and he who could hold out the 
longest gained tho .suit. 

(tH the cross. Not “on the square,” 
not straightforward. To get anything 
“ on tho cross ” is to get it unfairly or 
surreptitiously. 

tSfe lloaicuiyciANS. 

Cross (7b). 

(Jross it ufi' or out. Cancel it by run- 
ning your pen across it. To cancel {q.v.) 
means to mark it with lattice linos. 

Cross, ill-tempered, is the Anglo- 
Saxon ervus. 

“ Azeyn [against] hem was lie kene and erfina ” 
Ciiidur Mtindu 

Cross Buns. (See Buns.) 

Cross • grained. Patch}'^, il 1 - tem- 
pered, self-willed. Wood must ho 
worked with tho grain ; when the grain 
emsses we get a knot f»r curling, which 
is hiiixl to work uniform. 

Cross-legged Knights indicate tliat 
the person so represented died in the 
Christian faith. As crusaders were 
supposed so to do, they were generally 


810 Cross and Pile 

represented on their tombs with crossed 
legs. 

“HiitiictlineatlK' flgiin* oij the tuinh <»f a knight 
lin** Ilia legs rruHHed at the iiiik leu, this m«iiit that 
the k night went one crusaile. If the legs are 
eroHsed at the knees, he vent tincc: if at the 
thighs he went three times."— Ditvhfleld : Our I ii- 
/«(/(/(, I8H». 

Cross Man (A). Not straightfor- 
ward ; utigain ; not honest. 

“The Ktfirekei'iieis kiiou w'ho lire llioir 
cnsioiiieiii, tho Hnimre iH*<»pIe or the ents-i onpi*.’ 
— liuhlrtitroofl : Itobhery ruder Arwti, eUii\t. XMi. 

Cross-patch. A disagreeable, ill- 
temjjered person, male or female. Patch 
means a fool or gossi]) ; so called from 
bis parti -coloured or patched dress. A 
cross-patch is an ill-temiiered fool or 
go.ssip. Patcli, meaning “fellow,” is 
common enough ; lialf a dozen examples 
occur in Shakespeare, as a “ scurvy 
patch,” a “soldier’s patch,” “What 
]Kitch i.s made our porter ? ” “a crew of 
IKitches,” etc. 

“ t'loKH-pateh, dmw Mie lalrh, 

Sit hi the fire and sinn ; 

I'ake a eiip, and drink il up, 

Then call ionr neiglihonrs in. 

otU yiirserfi Ithjnne. 

Cross-roads. All (ext’opt suitiideR) 
wlio were excluded from lioly rites were 
}riously buried at the foot of the cross 
erected on the ])ublic road, os the place 
next in sanctity to consecrated ground. 
Stiicides were ignoiniiiiously buried on 
the highway, with a stake driven through 
their body. 

Cross and Ball, so univei'sally 
marked on Egyptian tigiires, is a circle 
and the letter T. The circle si^ifies 
the eternal jireserver of the -world, and 
the T is the monogram of Thotli, the 
Egj^ptian Mercury, meaning wisdom. 

The coronation orb is a sphere or ball 
surmounted, by a cross, an emblem of 
emiiire introduced in representations of 
our Saviour. In this case the cross 
stands abot'e the ball, to signify that the 
82)iritual jH-iw-'cr is above tho temporal. 

Cross and Pile. Money; pitch and 
toss. Hilaire le Gai tells us that some 
of the ancient French coins had a cross, 
and others a column, on the reverse ; tho 
column was culled a jule, from which 
comes €)ur word “ pillar,” and the 
phrase “ pile-driving.” Scaliger pays 
that .some of the old Frendi coins Iiod a 
ship on tho reverse, the arms of I^irw, 
and that pile means “a ship,” whence 
our word “ pilot.” 

“A iiinn limy now jiiRtlflahly throw up rross 
iiiitl pi l(‘ fur Ills opinions."— Lorto: Jiuman Uuder- 
staiutiuff. 

Cross or pile. Heads or tails. The 
French say pile ouface. The “ face ” or 
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crosi 9 was the obrnHe of the coin, the 
** pile '' was the revei'se ; but at a later 
period the cross was transferred to the 
revei-se, as in'* our florins, and the 
obverse bore a “ head ” or “ poll.” 

“ Manin-ffe i» worse than rross 1 win, pile you 
lose." SliadivtU : JEpnam H elln. 

Cross mi' pile, I have neither cross 
nor pile. Not a penny in the world. 
The Frendi jihrase is, “ A’Vtcoir ni civix 
ni pile'"* (to have neither one sort of 
coin nor another).. 

“ Whacuni had neither orosa nor pile.” 

* Itutkr : tiudibi'as, jiarc ii. 3. 

Cross as a Boar, or Cross as a bear 
tcith a sore head. 

Cross as tbe Tongs, The refer- 
ence is to tongs which open like a pair 
of scissors. 

Cross as Two Sticks, The refer- 
ence is to the cross (X). 

Crossing the Hand. Fortune-tell- 
ers of the gipsy race always bid tlieir 
dupe to “CTOS.S their hand with a hit of 
silver.” "Jhis, they say, is for luck. 
Of course, the sign of the cross warded 
off witclies and all other evil spirits, and, 
as lortuue-telliiig belongs to tho black 
ii.rts, the yialm is signed with a cross to 
kcqi off tJie wiles of the devil. “You 
need fear no evil, though I am a fortune- 
teller, if by the sija^ of the cross you 
exorcise tho evil spirit.” 

Crossing the Line— i.e. the equator. 

Crot'alnm. A sort of castanet, rattled 
in dancing. Aristopha'nes calls a great 
talker krotahn (a clack). 

Crot'ohet. A whim; a fancy; a 
twist of the mind, like the crotch or 
crome of a stick, (/{fe'tf CnoOE.) 

“Till’ diikc hath iTotrhets In him.” 
'iSliaLeitprnrr : M culture for Meanuiie, ill. 2. 

Croto'na’s Sage, Fytha'goras. So 
called because at Crotoiia he established 
Ids first and chief school of philosophy. 
Such success followed his teaching that 
tlie w'holc aspect of tho town became 
inoro nioial and dccoi'ous in a marvel- 
lously short time. About d.c. 640. 

Cronohhack, {See Bed Bose.) 

Crouchmas, from the Invention of 
tiic Cross to iSt. Helen’s Hay (May 3rd 
to August 18tli). Not Christ-mas, but 
Cross-inas. Bogatiou Sunday is called 
Crouchmas Sunday, and liogation week 
is called Crouchmas. 

** From iMiIl-cnw fant, 

TUI Crouchmas I»e iKist ” [i.e. August 18th]. 

Tuaser: May Semembraneet, 


Crow, As the crow fies. The 
shortest route between two given places. 
The crow flies straight to its point of 
destination. Called the bee-line in 
America. 

Crow, {See Baven.) 

I must pluck a crow with you ; I have n 
crow to pick with you. I am displeased 
with you, and must call you to account. 

I have a small complaint to make against 
you. In Howell’s proverbs (166y) wo 
find the following, *‘1 have a yoose to 
pluck with you,” used in the same sense ; 
and Chaucer has the phrase “Pull a 
Jiuchf^* but means thereby to cheat or 
filch. Cliildren of distinction among tho 
Greeks and Komans had bii^s for their 
amusement, and in tlieir boyish quar- 
rels used to pluck or pull the feathei-s • 
out of each other’s pets. Tyn'darus, 
in liis Captives^ alludes to this, hut 
instances it with a lapwiuy. In hioro- 
glyphics a crow symbolises contention, 
discord, strife. 

“ If a cri>w help uh in, Hiniili, wo’II pliirk a <ru\v 
toffcthcr.” - Shnlidtpciirti: f’omdsitj bir(n'n,ni, i. 

“ If iioi., rpHolvj’ iH’ftnc w(» un, 

That >1111 anil I must pnil ;i itow." 

Uullrr: Uuthhiun, inivL i|. 

Crow over One (7'o),i8 to exult over 
a vanquished or abased pei*8on, 'J’ho allu- 
sion is to cocks, who always crow when 
they liave vanquisliod an adversary. 

Crowbar, An iron w'ith a cruolc, 
used for leverage. (Anglo-Saxon, erne.) 

“ Scionoi’ is as fur renini t‘<I froni hnile force as 
this Bwonl fioin a vumhur." — Jtuliver-LjitUm : 
Lri(u, boolc ii, chap. i. p. .'kl. 

Crowd or Croutb, A s}) 0 CLes of fiddle 
with six or more strings. The lost noted 
player on this instrument was John 
Morgan, who died 1720. (Welsh, era th.) 

“Oswm cousciJt, between n crowd and a Jew’s 
harp ! ” 

Crowde'ro. One of tho rabble leaders 
encountered by Hudibiits at a bear- 
baiting. The original of this charaetcr 
was one Jackson or Je]ih.so]i, a milliner, 
who lived in the Now Bxchauge, Sti aiid. 
He lost a leg in the service of the Bound- 
heads, and was reduced to tho necessity 
of fiddling from alehouse to alohouso for 
his daily bread. The word mcaus fiddler. 
{See above f Crowd.) 


Crown, In heraldry nine crowns are 
recognised : The oriental, tho triiimphal 
or. imperial, tlie diadem, tho obsidioiial 
crown, the civio, tho crown vallery, the 
mural crown, the naval, and the crown 
celestial. 

The blockade crown (coro'na ohsidio- 
ndlis), presented by tho Boniaos to tho 
genem who liberated a beleaguered 
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amiy. This was mado of grasn and wild 
flowers gathered from the spot. 

A eamp cmmi was given tlie 
Bomans to him who first forced his way 
into the enemy’s camj). It was made of 
gold, and decorated with palisades. 

A tnvxe croMW was presented to him 
who preserved the life of a t\n& or 
Koman citizen in battle. This crown 
was made of oak leaves, and bore the 
inscription, H.O.C.S. — «.<?. hoateni occidit^ 
ei'vem mra'vit (a foe he alew^ u ntizen 
aaved). 

A mural crown was given by the 
Romans to that man who first sealed 
the wall of a besieged town. It was 
mode of gold and decorated with iKittlc- 
meuts. 

A naval crown was by tlie Romans 

f iven to him who won a naval victory. 

t was made of gold, and decorated with 
the beaks of shiiis. 

An olire crown was by the Romans 
given to those who distinguished tliein- 
selves in battle in some way not specially 
mentioned in other clauses. 

An f/va'iion rrotvn (coro'na ovafUa) was 
by the Romans given to the general who 
vanquished pirates or any despised enemy. 
It was mode of myrtle. 

A triumphal crown^twa by the Bomans 
given to the general who obtained a tri- 
umph. It was made of laurel or hay 
leaves. Sometimes a massive gold crown 
was given to a victorious general, 
Laubbl.) 

V The iron crown of Lombardy is the 
crown of the ancient LongoluiTdic 
kings. It is now at Monza, in Italy. 
Henry of Luxembourg and succeeding 
kinf^H were crowned with it. Napoleon 1. 
nut it on his head with his own hands. 
It is a thin llllet 6f iron, said to Im), ham- 
mered from a nail of the true crc»ss, 
covered with a gold circle, euainolled 
with jewels, etc. 

Crown Glass is window glass blown 
into d crown or hollow globe. It is 
flattened before it is fit for use. 

Crown CMBce (The). A department 
belonging to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
There are three Crown oflicers appointed 
by the Lord Chief Justice—viz. (1) 
Queen’s Coroner and Attorney ; (2) the 
Master : and (3) the Assistant Master. 
Tbe offices are held during good be- 
haviour. 

Crown of the East— Antioch, 
capital of Syria, which consisted of four 
w^ed cities, encompassed by a common 
rampart, thi^ ** enrounded them like a 


coronet.” It was also sumamod ‘‘the 
beantiful.” 

Crowns (worn by heathen deities) : 

Apoli.() wore a <Town c»f laiTrela. 

llAcriius, of ^aiiCH or i\ y. 
of blatles of wheat. 

roMUs, of roaeH. 

Oyiikl^, of j>inp leaves. 

Floha, f»f flowers. 

F'oHTn!<R, of flr-alipp. 

Til© GiiACKH, c»f olivp-lpavea, 

IlRRoni.KM, of popbir-loaveH. 

Hvmrjt, of rorti'K. 

J iiNO, of (1 HI ucc-Jmvcs. 

JUFITKU, of oak-leaves. 

The LAnts, of rosemars'. 

Mekcckv, of iv,v, olive-Ieavos, or mulhernes. 

^[l^KllVA, of oil vp'leai OB. 

The Mumks, of flowers. 

Fan, of j.)iiie-lea\ e». 

J*iiiJTO, of eypresH. 

Pom(3na, of friiits. 

Katuiin, of vine-leaves. 

Venus, of myrtle or roses. 

Crowner* Coroner— i.f. an ofUccr of 
tho Crown. 

‘•The erowner liatli sat on her, and finds It 
Ohri.stian hurial."— ,S7irtAvi»/irttr«; Jfcmlett v. J. 

Crow'B-Nest (Thr)^ in a Greenlander’s 
galley, is a small room constructed of 
staves, something like an empty cask. 
It is fitted up with scats and other con- 
veniences, and hero Uie person on watch 
continues for two hours looking out for 
whales. The whale gciieralljr announces 
his approach by a “blowing,” which 
may in favourable circumstances be 
heard several miles off. 

Crowquill (Alfred). Alfred Henry 
Forrester (1805-1872). 

Croyaa'do. The Great Croysado. 
General Lord Fairfax. (UudihrOH.) 

Cro'zler or Crdsier. An archbishop’s 
staff tenninatesin a floriated cross, while 
a bishop’s crook lias a curved, bruckcn- 
liko head. A bishop turns liis crook 
ontwardsy to denote his wider autliority ; 
an abbot (wlioso crook is the same as a 
bisho]>’s) carries it turned inwards, to 
show that his jurisdicfioii is limited to 
his own inmates. When walking with a 
bishop an abbot covers liis crook with a 
veil hanging from the knob, to show that 
his authority is veiled in the presence of 
his superior. 

Crn'cial. A erucial test. A very 
severe and undeniable one. llio allusion 
is to a fancy of Lord Bacon’s, who said 
that two different diseases or sciences 
might run parallel for a time, hut would 
ultimately cross each other: thus, the 
plague might for a time' resemble other 
diseases, but when the bubo or boil ap- 
peared, the plague would assume its 
specific character. Hence the phrases «m- 
stan'tia atfcia (a crucial or uxuuistakahle 
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symptom), a crucial experiment, a 
ctucIbI example, a crucial question, etc. 

Cmde Forms in grammar. The 
roots or essential letters of words. The 
words 01*6 crude or unfinished. Thus am- 
is the crude form of the verb mm ; bon- 
of the adjective bonus; and domin^ of 
the noun domhnfs, 

Gmel {The), pedro. King of Castile 
(i:m, 1360-1369). 

Pedro I. of Portugal; also called le 
Jiisticier (1320, 1367-1367). 

Cruel (now Crewel) Garters. Gar- 
ters made of worsted or yam. 

“ Ila ! ha ! look, lio weavtj cruel ffartern.” 

Shaketipeare : Kintf Leor, li. 4. 

" Wearing of silk, why art thou so cniel 
Womans it Wentlicrcuck 

Crummy. That's crummy^ that’s 

^ good. She's a crummy u'omany a 
liandsomo woman. Crummy means 
fat or flesliy. 'I’lio ('riiniiiiy jiai’t of 
bread is the fiesliy or niaiu part. I'hc 
opposite of “ crusty ” - ill-tempcre<l. 

Crump. Don't you icish you may 
get it, Mrs. Crump ? '' Grose says Mrs. 
Crump, a farmer’s wife, was invited to 
dine with Lady Coventry, who was v^ cy 
deaf. Mrs. Crump wanted some beer, 
but, awed by the purple and jdush, stiid, 
ill a half- whisper, 1 wish I had somo 
beer, now.” Mr. Flunkey, conscious 
that his mistress could not hear, replied 
in the same aside^ “ Don’t you wish you 
may get it ? ” At this the farmer’s wife 
rose from table and helped herself. 
Lady Coventry, of course, deniamledthe 
reason, and the anecdote soon bec^arac 
a standing joke. 

Crusadea (2 syl.). Holy wars in 
which the w'arriora wore a (!ros.s, ami 
fought, nominally at least, for the 
honour of the cross. Each nation had 
its special colour, which, says Matflicw 
Paris (i. 446), was red for Fniiice ; u'hife 
for England; green for Flanders; for 
Italy it was blue or azure; for Spain, 
gules; for Scotland, a St. Andrew’s 
cross ; for the Knights Templars, red on 
white. 

The seven Crusades, 

(1) 1096-1100. Preached iip hy Peter 
the Hermit. Led by Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, who took Jerusalem, As a result of 
this crusad^ Geoffrey of Bouillon be- 
came the virtual king of Jerusalem, 

(^ 1147-1149. At the instigation of 
St. Bemn^. Led by Louis VIL and the 
Ei^eror Conrad. secure the union 
of Europe. 


(3) 11^-1193. Led by Ridiord Xton. 
hearL For knightly distinction. This 
was against Saladin or Salah-Eddin. 

(4) 1202-120^1. Led by Baldwin of 
Flanders and the doge. To glorify the 
Venetians. 

(6) 1217. Led hy John of Brieuno, 
titular King of Jerusalem. To suit his 
own piupose. 

(6) 1228-1229. Led hy Frederick II. 
As a result, Palestine was ceded to Fred- 
erick (Kaiser of Germany), who was 
crowned king of Jerusalem. 

(7) 1248-1264 and (8) 1268-1270. To 
satisfy the religious scruples of Louis IX. 

Crnsli. To ernsh a bottle — i.e, drink 
one. Cf. Milton’s Ci'itsh the su'eet 
poison. The idea is tiiat of crushing 
the grapes. Shakespoarc lias also burst 
a bottle in the same sense (Induction 
of Taminy the tihretv), (6'w Okace.) 

“ Oojiic rttid cnmli ft Clip of wine.” 
miakinin'Hrr : JtoiHcn iiml Julirt, i, 

To crush a fly on a wheel. To crack a 
nut with a steam-hammer ; to employ 
power far too valuable for the purpose 
to ho accomplished. The wdiecl referred 
to is tlio rack, {SHcc Bbeak a Butter- 
fly.) 

Crush-room (The) of an o])ora or 
theatre. A room provided for ladies 
where they can wait till their carnages 
are called. Called c^'^tsh because the 
room is not only crowded, but all crush 
towards the door, hoping i?nch call will 
ho that of their own carriage. “Mrs. 
X.’s carriage stoiis the way,” “ Lord 
X.’s carriage,” etc. 

Cru'Boe {A). A solitary man; the 
only inliabiiaiit of a ^ilace. The tale of 
DefcM) is well known, wliich dcKcribes 
liobiiisoii (’rusoe as c.*ist on a desert 
island, where be employs the most ad- 
mirable ingenuity in jiroviding for his 
daily wants, 

” Wheiire rroepitiR f<»rl.h, tf> T)iit.\ '« mil lio ieUis, 

\ii<l BLi'oIIa ilic CniH(in of I ho Joiio|> ilohh ” 

Jilomnfftld: Farmers Ilmj. 

Crust. The upper crtist (of socicly). 
The aristocracy; the uiiperten-Uiousand. 

Crus'ted Port. Wlicn port is first 
bottled its fermentation is not complete ; 
in time it precipitates ai’gol on the sides 
of the bottle, where it forms a crust. 
Crusted jiort, therefore, is^ i>ort wliich 
has completed its fennentation. 

V Tlie “ crust” is composed of argol, 
tartrate of lime, and colouring matter, 
^us making tlie wine more eUiereal in 
quality and lighter in colour. 
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Cnis'ly* ni-temperedi apt to take 
ofteiiic^. This is formed from the old 
‘word €r<ma, crosa, peevish. 

“ Az<^ ragainstl Lem vnui he kene ane (‘i‘(ni8, 

And futid, ‘ (roth uut my Fader lioua.’ ” 

CuTMivr Mtmdi. 

Crntcbed Friars is the Latin cru^ 
ela'ti (crossed)— having a cross em- 
broidered on their di'ess. ^ey were of 
the Tiinitorian order. 

GnuE (A). A knotty point, a diffi- 
culty. Instantia crucis means a crucial 
test, or the point where two similar dis- 
cusses croaaed and sliowcd a special feature. 
It does not refer to the cross, an instru- 
ment of punishment ; but to the crossing 
of two lines, culled also a node or knot ; 
hence a trouble or difficulty. Quae te 
mala eritx agitat '/ (Plautus) ; What evil 
cross distresses you? — i.e. what difficulty, 
what trouble are you under ? 

Cruz Ansa'ta. The tau cross with 
a loop or hsuidlc at the top. (iSee Cnoss.) 

Crnz Deouaaata. A St. Antbew’a 
cross 

"Cnix diMMisKrifii ost ill dun liuna diiorta 
et. icqimliilia niter nliluiiiHiitur, nijiiH fnriiiniii 
vt'furt liliMii X qiiu‘, lit ml. iMdnnin (Orig. I, hi.) 
•Ill flgtim cnirciii ct in iiiiiiit'rn dmuii deiiinii- 
stmt..' Hfl'c \ iiign Atidreana vnratnr.Munrl xctim 
iradiiio sit in lim; H. Aiiircinn fiusse necalum.*'— 
iiretm' : Jie Cruca, book i. r. k. 

Gmz Pectora'lla. The cross which 
bishops of the Church of Eomo suspend 
over their breast. 

“rviu'om cum iirotioBo lignn vol cum rcliqiiiH 
Baiicronini uiite pectuH iHiitarn HimiieiiBUiii ad 
cnlJuni, line cHt. quod vcmiui <MU'n)]iium [or crux 
l’fcloraii 8 l."-.SiM' Duemuje, xol. lii. i». WW, ml. 2 , 
Article E>c'Oi.cii 7 M. 

Cry. 

Great erg and Utile wool. This is 
derived from the ancient mystery of 
Jfavid and Alngail, in which Nabal is 
represented as shearing his sheep, and 
the Devil, who is made to attend the 
churl, imitates the act by “sliearing a 
hog.” Origiimllv, the proverb ran thus, 
“ (ireat cry and little w'ool, as the Devil 
said when he sheared the hogs.” N.B. 
—Butler alters the proverb into “All 
cry and no w'ool.” 

Cry of Animals (The). (See Ani- 
mals.) 

Cry (7>>). 

To erg over emit milk. To fret about 
snmo I0B.S whicli tuin never be repaired. 

Cry Cave (To). To ask mercy; to 
Ihrow up the sponge ; to confess oneself 
beaten. (Latin, caveo.) (See Cavb In.) 

Cry HavookI No quarter. In a 
tract entitled The Qfflee of the Vmistahle 
and Mareechall in the Tgme of Werre 


(contained in the Block Book of the 
Admiralty), one of the chapters is, “The 
peyne of nym that crieth liavock, and of 
them that followeth him” — Item si 
quia inventua fuerit qni clamorem in- 
ceperit qui vocatur harok,'*^ 

‘‘Cry Unvock, and lot slip the dogs of wav.” 

Shakespeare : Julius CtBear, iii. 1 

Cry anita. (See Quits.) 

Cry Vinegar (To). In French, Crier 
Vinaxgre. The shout of sportsmen when 
a hare is caught. He cries Vinegar ! ” 
he has caught the hare ; mctaphorictilly 
it means, he has won success. “ (VHoxt^ 
dit le Jhiehat^ la eouiume en l.ungnedot\ 
entre lea chaaseurs^ de e^cciier Vim dV autre 
*Vinaigre,^ d^a qtVila avaicnt tire nn 
Havre, pareeque la rraie aatice de ect 
animal eat le vinaigre.^^ 

(Trier au Vinaipre Las quite another meaning. 
It 19 the reproof to 11 landlord who Hcrxen Iiih 
custoinorfl with had wine. In a flguratixe hoiihj 
I t irictiiiB Oner an Voleur. 

Cry Wolf. (AV^jWolf.) 

Cr^tal Hills. On the coast of tbn 
Caspian, near Badku, is a moiiiitain 
which sparkles like diamonds, from Iho 
Bco-glass and cry stills with wliit'li it 
abounds. 

Crystal'llne (Jl sy 1 .) . The ( *rgstalll ne 
sphere. According to Ptolemy, between 
ttie “primiim mobile” and tlie fimia- 
meut or sphere of the fixed stai’s comes 
the crystaVlino sphere, whicli oscillates 
or has a shiniincnng motion that inter- 
feres with the regular motion of the stars. 
“They pans the bliuiclB bcicii, uiid puns ilie 
‘fixed’ 

And that crystariinc sphere, nlmse hnlMiiec 
weighs 

The trepidation talked fnfi.” 

Milton : rinuilisv Lout, iii. 

Cull. An ill-mannered lout. The 
cub of a bear is said to have no shaiie 
until its dam has licked it into form. 

“ A hear’B a bhx ago heant, of nil 
Mont ii(r)> and iiii natural ; 

WlieljHMl without form until the dam 
lias licktMl It into Blja]ie and fi'aiiie,” 

liutU r : IlnUibras, 1. .1. 

Cnlia. The Komon deity who kept 
guard over infants in their cribs and 
sent them to slcei). Verb enho, to lie 
down in bed. 

Cube. A favliless enbe. A truly 
good man ; a regular brick. (SeeBmcK.) 

*0 7' (!»s aAi}0ws dvadbf icui rerpdyotvo^ 
deev ^oyov.—Arisiotlc: Nicomachtun Ethics, I.IJ, 
sec. 1 1. 

Cuoking-Btool ( 77 ^;) or Choking -stool, 
for ducking scolds, is not connected 
with choke (to stifle), but tlie French 
choqner; hence the archaic verb cuek 
(to throw) f (Old one still in use, chttek 
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(chuok-farthiug). The cucking-stool is 
the stool whim is chucked or throwr 
into the water. 

“ ir<»w, it one curkiii^-Btool was fnr raclj arold, 

S'ltim towiiB, 1 fetsr, wuuLil iint tlieir Muiiihcra 
Sohi n { 1 740> . 

CuokoUL {See Act;eon.) 

Cuckold King (The). Mark of 
Cornwall, whose wife Yseult intrigued 
with Sir Tristram, one of the Knights of 
tlie Bound Table. 

Cuckold’s Point. A spot on the 
i-ivei‘6i(le near Deptford. So called from 
a tradition that King John made tliere 
successful love to a labourer’s wife. 

Cuokoo. A cuckold. Tlic cuckoo 
occupies the nest and eats the eggs of 
other birds ; and Dr. Johnson says “ it 
was usual to alarru a husband at tlic 
approncli of an adulterer by culling out 
‘ Cuckoo,’ which by mistake was a})])licd 
in time to the person warned. ” Green 
calls the cuckoo “ the cuckold’s quim- 
ter” fur an T^paiart Vunrher^ 

1()20). This is an iiistaiico of liow words 
got in time perverted from their ori- 
ginal ineaiiiTig. The Bomaus used to 
call nil adulterer a “ cuckoo,” as ” Te 
naOiluNf nj'orc.r /astris rapU ” (P/a, ias : 
Amuana^ v. M), and the allusion was 
simple and correct; but Dr. Johnson’s 
explanation will hardly satisfy anyone 
for the modern perversion of the word. 

“The ciickofi, flien, on osrM’v five, 

MockH 11)111 ned nu*u ; for Mum siiiffS he, 

('llt'kotl ' 

riK’koo ' cuckoo ' o voni df fear, 
UiipIcMSIliAT t.i;i IIDllTICd d.'ir 

Shiihexiifare : fjiu'u'it Lulmvr'H Lost, \ !! 

Cuckoo (A). A Avatch or clock. 
Tlie Frcncli have tlie same slung word 
vonvoa, for a watch oi* clock. (Jf course, 
the word is derived from the Gcniiaii 
cuckoo-clocks, which, iiisteail of striking 
the hour, cry cuckoo. 

Cuckoo Oats and Woodcock Hay. 

Carl'oo oata ami woodcurj^ hai/ make a 
farmer nni aivap. If the spring is so 
iiackward tliat oats cannot be sown till 
the cuckoo is heard (i.e. April), or if the 
autumn is so wet that the aftermath of 
liay cannot lie got in till w'oodcock 
shooting (middle of Novombm), the 
farmer must be a great sufferer. 

Cuokoo - Spit, ” Frog - Spit, ” or 
” Froth-Spit.” The Hjmiiie which fnniis 
the nidus of an insect called the iUvada 
Spumaria, or, more strictly speaking, 
the (Jereopm Spumaria (one of the three 
divisions of the Cifsadaria*). This spume 
is found on lavendcr-bushos, rosema^, 
lly-catch, and some other plants. Like 


the cochineal, the dcada spumaria exudes 
n foam for its own warmth, and for pro- 
tection during its transition state. The 
word “cuckoo” in this case means 
spring or cuckoo-tinie. 

Cu’oumber Time. The dull season 
in the tailoring trade. The Germans call 
it JJie mure Gnrken Zeit (ijickled gherkin 
time). Hence the expression Tailors are 
retfetariaus, because they live on “ cu- 
cumber” when without work, and on 
“ cabbage ” when in full employ. (Notes 
and Qneri es . ) (AVc Ghehein. ) 

Cuddy. An ass; n dolt. A gipsy 
tenii, from the Persian gndda and the 
Hindustanee ghtidda (an ass). 

“ }[u8l got tliy breakfaMt, hrollicr riulil}’ ?“ 

D. Wingnif. 

Cudgel One’s Brains (To), To 
make a painful effort to remember or 
understand something. The idea is from 
taking a stick to beat a dull boy under 
the notion that duliioss is tlie result of 
temper or inattention. 

“fiHlKol Miv bmiiiH iio iiinro about it ; for joiiv 
dull iiSM will not. iiuMul Ills inlivuiMi beating."-- 
Shnkt‘tipt‘itre : Jiainltt^ v. 1. 

Cudgels. To fake vp the cudgels. To 
niaiutaiii an argument or position. To 
flglit, as with a cudgel, for one’s own 
way. 

“ For some* rciison lie did not feel as liot to take 
ii|) the (’iidgi‘l8 for Almira with .lim iiiotlier."— Af. 
K. WUkiM: A HuiUu ti JJrauou. 

Cue (1 syl-)* tail of a sentence 

(French, fjaetw), the catch- word which 
indicates when another actor is to speak ; 
a hint ; the state of a person’s temper, 
as “ So-and-so is in a good cue (or) bad 
cue.” 

“Wlirn my ciu* coiiipa, cull riie, and T will 
aiiHWfr." — sfiaktupeare : Malsamvnr Kitjhl a 
Drvnm^ iv. 1. 

To give the cue. To give the hint. 
(See al/ove.) 

Cuffy. A negro ; both a generic word 
and iirrqier name. 

“ Huinbo and Outfey exiKiiid under every sky."— 
Mra.' JJeecher fitoive : Uncle Tom's Cnhin. 

Cul bono ? Who is benefited thereby ? 
To >vhom is it a gain ? 'I’lio more usual 
meaning attached to the words is, What 
good will it do ? For what good ]inr- 
se? It was the question of Judge 
Cassius. (See Cicero : Pro Mt/one, 12, 
sec. 32.) 

“Mato, that tfivat and #rra\e idiiloHoidier, did 
eoiiiiiioiili deiinind, wIiimi niiy new projecr w'as 
linijNiuiHled uiit.i> liiiii. rn/ tiorio, whar i^ond W'iU 
eiiHue in ease the siiine ih elfected ? "— iViiter .* 
WyrtMca (The Deslsii, i.). 

Cuirass. Sir Arthur’s cuirass was 
“ carved of one emerald, centred in a 
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ran of silver rays, tliat lightenod os he 
hreatlied.*’ (Imtipnon: M'laine.) , 

CBUt!w or CuUaes (2 syl.). Armour 
for ihe tliighe. (French, cnisae, the 
thigh.) 

‘'Soon o’er life tliifrlis ]io plncrrl the cuiefiee 
* JfTtutalvm Jfalivprefl, fiook xi. 

*‘UiA culesee on hie thi^lie, pillantfy :irino<L” 
Nhake/tprurfi : J Jlmirp J V^iv. J. 

Cnl de Sao (Frenrh). A blind alley, 
or alley blocked up at one end like a 
sack, ^guratively, an argurnciit, etc., 
that leads to nothing. 

CnldeOB. A religious order of Ireland 
and Scotland, said to have been founded 
in the sixth century by St. Coliiinba. So 
called from the Gaelic eylU~dec (a house 
of cells) or ceiUde (servants of God, m/e, 
a servant). Giraldus Oambrensis, going 
to the Latin for its etymology, according 
to a custom unhappily not yet extinct, 
derives it from volo-deua (to worehip 
God). 

CuUlfl. A very fine and strong broth, 
well strained, and much used for in- 
valids. (French, couUa^ from couler^ to 
strain.) 

Cully. A fop, a fool, a du]ie. A con- 
tracted form of cullion,a despicable crea- 
ture (Italian, coy Hone), ShaKG8|)earo uses 
the word two or three times, us ** Away, 
base cullions!** (2 Henry F/., i. 3), 
and again in Taming of the Shreto^ iv. 2 
— **And makes a god of such a cul- 
lion.” (Compare Gull.) 

“ Ynu hiiBfc rullloii. you." 

Ben Jmeon s Every Man iu htn Ifmnour, ill. 2. 

Cnl'mlnate (3 syl.). Como to n 
crisis. The passage of a celestial body 
over the meridian at the upper transit w 
called its culmination. (Latin, ndmen, 
the top.) 

CulTOBB Olrdleo. The thin plate of 
iron used iu Scotland for tho launulac- 
ture of oaten cakes is called a “ ginUe,” 
for which Culross was long celebrated. 

"Locks anil bars, plnufrb-jrraith and hiirnm'- 
teetb I and why not ffiittes and fire|>r()ni;H, mid 
(iutroBS girdles S' "—iS'eoW ; Fair Maul of Fcrth^ 
chap. ii. 

Cnl'ver. Pigeon. (Old English, eol~ 
ver; Latin, columba; hence culver-housc, 
a dove-cote.) 

" On llijnid wing, 

Tho sounding ouh er hIiouis." 

Thameon : Epi ing 4.'i3. 

Cill'irerlii properly means a serpent 
(Latin, colubii'nuay the col'uber), but 
is ajmlied to a long, slender piece of 
artillery employed in tlie sixteentli oeu- 
tury to carry rails to a great distance. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol” in 
l^ver Castle is a culverin. 


Cnl'vorkeyB. The keys or flowm 
of the culver or columba, i»e, colum- 
bine. (Anglo-Saxon culfrOf a dove.) 

Cnm Grano Sails. With its gi^iin 
of salt ; there is a ^ain of wheat in the 
bushel of chaff, and we must make the 
pn>ppr abatement. 

Cum Hoc. Proiiter Hoc. Because 
two or more events occur consecutively 
or simultfineously, one is not necessarily 
the outcome of the other. Sequence of 
events is not always the result of cause 
and effect. The swallows come to 
England iu the spring, but do not bring 
the spring. 

“ [Froo triide and revival of trade] says Lord 
Penzanre, mine BimultaneouBly, but, he udils, 
‘There is tin more dan genius form of reasoning 
than the rum hor., propter hoc.’ "—Nineteenth 
turp, April, ^ ^ 

Cumberland Poet [The). William 
Wordsworth, bom at Cockermouth. 
(1770-1850.) 

Cummor. A gammer, gudewife, old 
woman. A variety of gammer which is 
qrmde^mh'e (our grandmother), as gaffer 
is graud-perc or graudfatlior. It occurs 
scores of times in Scott’s novels. 

Cnneta'tor [the delayer"], Quintus 
Fa'bius Maximus, the Boman gouoral 
w'ho baffled Hannibal by avoiding direct 
engagements, and weai’iug him out by 
murcues, countermarches, and skirmishes 
from a distance. This was the policy 
by which Dumiesclin forced the English 
to abandon meir possessions in France 
in the reign of Charles V. {fe Sage). 
{See Fabian.) 

Cuneiform Xietters. Letters like 
wedges (Latin, ni’nrns, a wedge). Thoso 
sort of letters occur iu old Pei-sian ami 
Babylonian iiiscriptioiis. Tliey are some- 
times called Arrow -heudvd charavirt's., 
and tliose found at Babylon are called 
nail-headvd. This species of writing is 
tho most ancient of which we have an^ 
knowledge; and was first really deci- 
phered by Grotefend in 1802. 

Cunning Man or Woman. A for- 
tune- teller, one who professes to dis- 
cover stolen goods. (Auglo-Saxon, 
ennnan^ to know.) 

Cuno. The ranger, father of Agatha, 
in Weber’s opera of Her Freiachutz. 

Cn'nobailn’B Gold Mtoes. Caverns 
in the chalk beds of Little Thurrock, 
Essex ; so called from the tradition that 
King Cu'nobeliu hid in them his gold. 
They are sometimes called Done-holes, 
because they were used as lurking-places 
by the Norsemen. 
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' CmiBtBBiM. A model of Beaigna- 
tiou, daughter of the Emperor of Borne. 

Bolmii of Syria^ in order to have 
her for his wife, renounced his religion 
and tamed Christian } but the Sultw*s 
mother murdered hun, and turned 
Cunstance adrift oh a raft. After a 
time the raft stranded on a rock near 
Northumberland, and the constable 
rescued Cunstance, and took her home, 
where she converted his wife, Herme- 
gild, A young lord fell in love with 
her ; but, his suit being rejected, he 
murdered Hermegild, and laid the 
charge of murder against Cunstance. 
King Ella adjudged the cause, and 
Cuiistaiico being proved innocent, ho 
married her. While Ella was in Scot- 
land, OunstaiicG was confined with a 
boy, named Mauiico ; and Ella^s mother, 
augiy witli Cunstance for the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion, put her on 
a raft adrift with her baby boy. They 
were accidentally found by a‘ senator, 
and taken to Borne. Ella, hiving dis- 
covered that his mother had turned his 
wife and child adrift, put lier to death, 
and went to Borne in pilgriiiiage to atone 
for his crime. Here he fell in with his 
wife and sou. Maurice succeeded his 
grandfather as Enmeror of Borne, and at 
the death of Ella, Cunstance returned to 
her native land. (Chaucer : The Man of 
Lancs Tale,) 

Cuntur. A bird worshipped by tho 
ancient Peruvians. It is generally called 
the condor,” dud by the Arabians tlie 
“roc.” 

Cup.. 

A deadly cup, Befening to tho 
ancient practice of putting persons to 
death by poison, as Socrates was put to 
death by tho Athenians. 

“In the lund of tlir* Lord there is .1 run fa 
derutly (’Ui»1,tlie(lri'pf«t.licie(tCn?l the wicked of the 
earth shall wriiiK tlioni out and dniik tlieiii.”— 
rsalinlx-xv. s. 

Let this mp pass from me. Let this 
trouble or aifliction be bikeii jiway, that 
I may not be compclletl to undergo it. 
The allusion is to tho Jewish prticticc of 
assigning to guests a cei-taiii portion of 
wine -ajii, indeed, was the ciigtoin in 
England at the close of tlio eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of tho 
nineteenth. Tliis cup is “fidl of the 
wine of God’s fury,” let mo not bo com- 
pelled to drink it. 

Many a slip ^iwixt the cup and the Up, 
(See ANCaiUS.) 

Jfy [or cup runs over. My bless- 
ings ov«flow. Here cup signifies portion 
or Messin g. 



We must drink the cup. We must 
bear the burden awarded to us, the 
sorrow which falls to our lot. Tbe 
allusion is to the words of our Lord in 
the garden of Gethsem'one (Matt. xxvi. 
39 ; also zx. 22). One way of put ting 
criminalB to death in ancient times w£ 
by poison; SocratSs had hemlock to 
drink. In allusion to this it is said that 
Jesus Christ tasted death for every man 
(Heb. ii. 9). 

Cup, in tho university of Cambridge, 
means a mixture of strong ale with 
spico and a loiiioii, served up hot in a 
silver cup. Sometimes a roasted omnge 
takes the placo of a lemon. If wine is 
added, the cup is called bishop ; if brandy 
is added, the beverage is called cardinal. 
(See Bishop.) 

Cnp Tosser. A juggler (French, 
jouetir de yobelet). The old symbol for 
a j ugglcr was a goblet. Tho phrase and 
symbol are derived from the practice of 
jugglora who toss in the air, twist on a 
stick, and pbiy all sorts of tricks with 
goblets or cups. 

Cup of Vowu (The), It used to be 
customary nt feasts to drink from cups 
of mead, and vow to perform some great 
deed worthy of tho song of a skald. 
There were four cups : one to Odin, for 
victory ; one to Frey, for a good year , 
one to Niord, for peace; and one to 
Bragi, for celebration of the dead in 
poetry. 

Cupsk He was in his cups. Intoxicated. 
(Latin, inter pocula, inter vim,) ( Horace ; 
3 Ode^, vi. 20.) 

Cu’par. fie that will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar. Ho that will have his own 
way, must liave it even to liis injury. 
Tho rfjfereuco is to tho Cistercian monas- 
tery, founded hero by Malcolm IV. 

Cupar Justice. Same os * *■ Jedburgh 
Justice,” lioug first and try afterwards. 
Abingdon Law is anotlier phrase. It is 
said that Major-General Brown, of 
Abingdon, in tlie Comnioriweiilth, fltst 
hanged his i»risoners and then tried 
them. 

Cupboard Xiovo. Love from in- 
terested motives. Tho allusion is to the 
love of children to some iudulg^t per- 
son who gives them something nice tcosn. 
her cupboard. 

“ CupiKmrd lo> e is Bdldoni true.’’— Poor doMn. 
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Cupid. The god of love, a«nd son of 
Yenns. According to fable he wets with 
blood the grindstone on which he sliarp- 
ens his mrows. 

“ P«'n8 et Ciipido, 

Semper ardonteR aruens 

Uoraoei s Odes, viii. 11 , 1 a. 

V The best statues of this little god 
are “Cupid Sleeping,” in Albano 
(Rome) ; “Cupid playing with a Swan,” 
in the Capitol ; “ Cupid mounted on a 
' Tiger,” (Nepfroni) ; and “ Cupid stiing- 
ing his Row,” in the Louvre (Paris). 
Raphael’s painting of Cupid is in the 
Fomesina (Rome). 

Cnpid and Psyolie. An exquisite 
episode in the Golden Ass of Apule'ius. 
It is an allegory representing the pro- 
ess of the soul to perfection. Mrs. 
gho has a poem on the same subject ; 
and Moli^ro a drama entitled Psjfchv. 
{See Morris, Earthly Paradise [May].) 

Cnpld*8 Golden Arrow. Virtuous 
love. “Cupid’s leaden arrow,” sensual 
passion. 

“ BairittiferHi rroniRit. duo fela pharct.ra 

l)l\oi‘Ronini oiiorum ; liur, tacii illiul 

Hniorein. 

uoafaoit.auratumoBt,ot<Mispidefulppt acuta,— 
iiod fuKSt olitiisujii CHI, ct Laliet 8ul> arundiiiu 
liliuiilnuii.” 

Ovid: Tnle n/Avolfn and Daidint. 

*' I Hwcap to tlioo )iy Oiipid's Ht.roiijfest Im»\\ ; 

Uy bis host arrow with the golden h«wl .... 

By that winch kiiittoth bouIh and proRpers Io\ e." 
eShakoMpeare : Midawniner /fioht'v Uteam. 

Cupldon (Ze mine). Count d’Orsay 
was so called by Lord Byron (1798-I8f52). 
The Count's father was styled Ze bean 
tPOrsay. 

Cur. A fawning, mean-spirited feU 
low ; a crop-tailed dog (Latin, cnrUiSj 
crop-tailed; French, court; our curC), 
According to forest laws, a man who 
had no right to the privilege of the 
chase was obliged to cut off the tail of 
his dog. Hence, a dogenerato dog or 
man is called a cur. 

“ What would you have, you curs, 

1 hat like nor iidHco nor war 
, Sfiakfspmrt ; Conohniu^, i. i. 

Curate. {See Clerical Titles.) 

Curd de Mendon— Rabelais, 
who was first a monk, tlicu a leech, 
then prebend of St. Maur, and lastly 
cure of Meudou. (1 483- 1 no3.) 

Cnro'tes (3 syl.). A mythic;il ])eop]e 
of Crete, to whom tlie infant Zeus or 
Jupiter was entrusted by his mother 
Rhea. By clashing their shields they 
drowned the ciics of the infant, to 
])Teveot its father (Cronos) from finding 
the place where the babe was hid. 


CurfiBW BelL The bell rung in the 
reigns of William I. and II. at sunset, 
to give notice to theii* subjects that they 
were to put out their fires and caudles 
(French, cotii're feu^ cover-fire). The 
Klokaus ill Abo, even to the present 
day, traverse the towns crying the “ go- 
to- bed time.” Tliose abroad are told 
to “make hasto home,” and those at 
homo to “put out their fires.” Abol- 
ished, as a police regulation, by Henry 1. 

“TIio curfew tolls the knell of piirtin^ d'-iv.’’ 

Gratj: lileytl. 

Curmnd'geon (3 syl.). A grasping, 
miserly churi. Dr. Joliiisou gives tlie 
derivation of this W'ord thus, “m*«r yar- 
e!tant„ iiukuowii corresporidciit. ” Dr. 
Ash, in liis di(!tioiiary, says, uii 

known ; meehant^ coiTOSjxindoijt,” a 
bli.ndor only paralleled by the schoolboy 
translation of the Greek, me genoiio^ by 
/btij (GfHl) yeVotTo (forbid) (Luk'o xx. 0). 

Currant. A conuptiou of Coriut!'^ 
henco called by Ju'venal Voriiithiaca 
uvcc. 

Current. 'The drift of the ear rent 
is the rate per hour at which the current 
runs. 

The seUiuy of the current is that point 
of the compass towards which the waters 
of the cuiTunt ruu. 

Currente Cal'amo (Latin). Offliaud ; 
without premeditation ; written joff at 
once, without making a rough copy first. 

Currer BeU. The nom de plume of 
Cliarlottc Broutc, 

Curry Favour. The French rounry 
to limit after, to seek, as eourir uue 
chary c, conrtr un benefice , to sue for a 
living ; courir le.s tablcsy to go a. spiiiigiiig. 
Similarly, courir tes fuirurSy to sue for, 
court, or seek favours. 

Cures or Cub3. Xot irovth a curse. 
I don't care a curse (or cuss). Here 
“curse” is a corruption of cerse or 
ker.w. Similarly, the Latin mini \nihi~ 
luni] \s,nehiluWy net [worth] the black 
eye of a bean. Other phrases are “imt 
a straw,” “not a pin,” “not a rap,” 
“ not a dam,” “not a bit,” “ not a jot,” 
“not a pin's point,” “not a button.” 
(Anglo-Saxon, cersCy ci*e.S8 ; Gcrriiaii, 
kirschcy a cherry.) 

* wisdom and will, iiowr is imi vovi ho a Korso.' 

Ilitheit : P in I'loifihinan. 

Curso of Scotland. The nine of 
diamonds. The two most plausible 
suggestions ai'e these: (1) The nine of 
diamonds in the g»uuo of Pope Jaa,n is 
called the Fope, the Antichrist of the 
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Beotch reformers. (2^ In the gome of 
cotnette, introduced by Queen Mary, it is 
the great winning card, and the game 
was the curse of bcutland because it was 
the ruin of so many families. 

Other suggestions are these. (3) The 
word ‘‘curse’* is a corruption of cross, 
and the nine of diamonds is so arranged 
as to form a St. Andrew’s Gross ; but os 
the nine of hearts would do as well, this 
explanation must be abandoned. (4) 
Some say it was the card on which the 
“ Butcher Duke ” wrote his cruel order 
after the Battle of Cullod'cn ; but the 
term must have been in vogue at the 
riod, as the ladies nicknamed J ustice- 
erk Ormistono “The Nino of Dia- 
monds” (1715). (5) Similarly, we must 
reject the suggestion that it refers to 
the arms of Daliymplo, Earl of Stair — 
viz. or, on a saltire azure, nine lozenges 
of tlio first. Tlie earl w’as justly held in 
abhorrence for the massacre of Glencoe ; 
BO also was Colonel Packer, who attended 
Cliarles I. on the scaffold, and hod for 
his arm 4 “ gules a cross lozeugy or.” 

Cl rone naj b (»f tlu* nine (linniondn ; “ Diamondn 
. . . iiuiily nealty .... and evei> ninfcli Kiiitf of 
Ki'olland linn liei^n oltnerved for many atren to a 
lyniiit an«l a cuiae to the country.’’— aVar 27tro' 
17HU. 

It iH a |tify that fir<»8e doen not the 
iianien of tliese kiimn. Malo<ilm 1 1 1. Avas iiHnan- 
Hinated in hviu hy Alacbeth, William wan taken 
prisoner by Henry H. '^dieil irll), JaineH 1. wan 
iiHsaBBinatcd in I'm?. 

Curses. Curses, like chickens, come 
home to roost. Curses fall on the head 
of the curscr, as chickens which stray 
during the day return to their roost at 
night. 

Cursing by Bell, Book, and Candle, 

is reading the anathema in the church, 
then closing the Bible, tolling the hell, 
and extinguishing all the candles, saying 

Fiat^ Jiat ! J)o-to (close) the Book, 
quench the caudles, ring the bell. 
Amen, amen.” 

Cursitor (Latin, clerivm de cursti). 
Formerly a clerk of the course ; a chan- 
cery clerk, who mode out original writs 
for the beat, course, or part of the county 
allotted him. A Newgate solicitor was 
called a cursitor in depreciation of his 
office. 

Curst. Curst cows hare curt horns. 
Angry men cannot do all the mischief 
they wish. Curst means “ angry ” or 
“fierce,” and curt is “short,” as curt- 
mantle, curt-hosc. The Latin i»rovei’b 
is, **Uat hens immi'ti cor'nua curia 

“ Yuii are called plain Kale, 

And bonny Kate, and soinetiiiies Kate tbe curat.'* 
Shakespeare : Taming of the AAreio, ii. i. 


CnrtaSL To cut short. (French, 
court tailler, to short cut, whence the 
old French courtault.) 

Curtain {The). In fortification, the 
line of rampart which joins together the 
fianks of two “ bastions ” {q.v,). 

Curtain. To ring down the curtain. 
To bring a matter to an end. A theatri- 
cal term. When the act or play is over, 
the bell rings and the green curtain 
comes down. 

“A few more matters of routine will lip aoctom- 
pliBbed, and then the curtain will he rung: down 
on the Hesflion of 1891.”— A'mvfwptr Paragraph^ 
July S7U), 1891. 

Curtain Lecture. The nagging of a 
wife after her liusband is in bed. The 
lectures of Mrs. Caudle in Punch are 
first-rate caricatures of these “small 
cattle.” 

” HobkIcb what endless lirawls by wires are hred, 
The curtain lecture makes a inuuniful lied.” 

Ptyden. 

Curtal Friar. A friar wlio seiwed 
as an attendant at the gate of a monas- 
teiy court. As a curtal dog was not 
privileged to hunt or course, so a curtal 
friar virtually meant a worldly-minded 
one. 

"Some do call mo tlie curtal Friar of Fountain 
Dale; others aKiiin call me in Jest the Ahhot of 
Kouiitttin Ahlipy ; others stilf ntfain call me 
simiily Friar Turk.”- //mmrrf Pyle: The Meiry 
Ailotiitures of Itobin Hoodt ii, p. 141. 

Curta’na. The sword of Ed word 
the Confessor, which, having no point, 
was the emblem of mercy, llie royal 
sword of England was so called to the 
reign of Henry III. 

“Hut when (hirlana will not do the deed, 

You lay the pointless clerKy-wcaiKin hy. 

And to the Jaws, your sword of jusro'e, flj 
Drydm: Hind mid Paiuhcr, |»art ii. 4in-Jl, 

Curtbose (2 syl.). Bobert II., Duo 
de Normandie (1087-1134). 

Curtls'e (2 syl.). The little hound 
in the tale of Reynard the Fax. hy 
Heinrich von Alkmau (1498). (High 
German, kurz; French, courte, short or 
small.) 

Curtmaiitle. The surname of Henry 
II. He introduced the Anjou mantle, 
which was shorter than the robe worn 
by his predecessors. (1133, 1151-1180.) 
(fiee Caracalta.) 

Cnrule Chair. rro])erly a chariot 
chair, an ornamental camp-stool made 
of ivory placed by the Romans in a 
chariot for the chief magistrate when ho 
went to attend the council. Asdiebi- 
tors, consuls, prajtor.s, censors, and the 
chief ediles occupied such a chair, they 
were termed curule magistrates or 
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euruUis, Horace calls the chair mrule 
ebur (1 JBpiaU, Ti. 63). 

Curson Street (London). Named 
after the ground landlord, George 
August Curzon, tliird Viscount Howe. 

CuMedneae. XJngainlincss ; perver- 
sity ; an evil temper ; malice prepense. 
HaSliwell gives ciish == surly. 

“TVio turkny-f!(ick ib juaf. as likely as not to 
tramfile oit tho yuiinif tiirkoya unil smaali tliem, 
or to split tbcir akiillH !py a Havu^fo <lli< of hia 
jxwerful lieak. WheUier tliia la ‘ ruasediiCBB ’ 
puruaiHl Biiu]ilM .... liaa not heiMi sar>iHfiu’t.(irily 
doteminicd."— Av/vn, Ucrenihor I'l'ud, laMS. 

Custard. A slu]) on the liaiid with 
a ferula. 'Fhe woj<l shoiilil he vMKtid^ 
unless a ])hiy is mcimt. (Latin, n 

dub or stick.) 

Custard CoflOn. (iSfcT Coffin.) 

Customer. A Jiiaii or acquainbuico. 

/y/t/t (‘HKtuiurr is one biitti'i* left alone, 
as he is likely to show light if interfered 
with. A shop tenn. (AVv Cabd.) 

*• Horf ho iiumy nf her jpld niaioniorh.” 

Sln(ki t'imu\ : Meamrc lor iv. :i. 

Gustos Rotulo'rum {Arcpc)' of the 
roil-tt). The chief civil olliccr of a county, 
to whoso custody are coininitted the 
records or rolls of the sessions. 

Cut. To renounco acquaintance. There 
arc four soris of cut — 

(1) The ant direct is to stare an ac- 
quaintance ill the face and pretend not 
to know him. 

(2) The ant indircatj to look another 
way, and jiretend not to sec him. 

(3) The caU Huhlunc, to admire the top 
of some tall edifice or the clouds of 
heaven till the iiersoii cut has passed by. 

(1) The ant infernal^ to stoop aiid 
adjust your boots till the jiarty has gone 
past. 

There is a very remarkable Scrijiture 
illustration of the word vnt^ inoaiiiug to 
renounce: “,lehovali took a staff and 
cut it .‘isumlcr, in token tliat He would 
break His crmuiunt with His people ; and 
Ho cut anotber staff' asunder, in token 
that Ho would bnsik tlio broth crliood 
between Judah ami Israel ” (Zecli. xi. 
7-14). 

Cut. 

Cnt imd come iujmn. Take a cut from 
the joint, and come for another if you 
like. 

To cut the ground from under one (or 
from under )n& feet)'. To leave an ad- 
versary no ground to sbuid on, by 
disjiroving all liis arguments. 

Jle hoH cnt hi» eye-teeth. He is wide 
awake, he is a knowing one. The eye- 
teeth ore tlie canine teeth, just under 


the eyes, and the phiose nteaus he can 
bite as well as bark. Of course, the 
play is on the word ** eye,** and those 
who have cut their ^e-teeth are wide 
awake. 

Cut your wiadom teeth, 'Wisdom teeth 
are ^ose at the extreme end of the 
jaws, which do not make thejr appear- 
ance till persons have come to years of 
discretion. When persons say or do 
silly things, the remark is made to them 
that “they have not yet cut their 
wisdom teeth,” or reached the years of 
discretion. 

f 'ut the knot. Break through an 
obstacle. U'he rofercriec is to the Gor- 
dian knot iq.r.) shown to Alexander, 
witli the assurance that whoever loosed 
it would bo mode ruler of all Asia; 
wherciijion tho Macedonian cut it in two 
with Ins sword, and claimed to have 
fullilled the prophecy. 

J must cut my stick — i.e. leave. The 
Irish usually cut a shillclah before they 
start on an cxjicdiiiou. Tuuch gives the 
following witty derivation “ Pilgrims 
on leaving tlie Holy Land used to cut a 
palm -stick, to prove that they had 
really been to tho Holy Sepulchre. So 
brother Francis would say to brother 
Paul, * Where is brother Benedict ? * 
*Oh (says Paul), he has cut his stick ! * 
— t.e. ho IS on his way home.” 

Pll cut your como for you. Take 
your conceit down. Ino allusion is to 
tho practice of cutting the combs of 
caj)ons. 

jreHl cut up well. He is rich, and his 
property will cut into good slices. 

Cut Blocks with a Bazw (To). To 
do something astounding hy insignificant 
moans ; to do something more eccentric 
than inexpedient. According to Dean 
Sw'ift, to '^niuko pincushions of sun- 
lM3iunB.” Till) tfilo is that Accius, or 
Attus Navius, a Roman augur, opposed 
the king Tarquiii tho Elder, W'ho wished 
to double the iiumhcr of senators. Tar- 
quin, to tlirow ridicule on the augur, 
sneered at his pretensions of augury, and 
asked him if he could do what was then 
iu his thoughts. “ Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Navius ; aud Tarquiu with a laugh, 
said, “ Why, I was thinking whether I 
could cut through this whetstone with a 
razor.” “Cut boldly,” cried Navius, 
and tlio wlietstone was cleft in two. 
This story forms the subject of one of 
Bon Gaultier's ballads, and Goldsmith 
refers to it in his Retaliation : 

“ In atiort.’twsB his [Burke's] fate, unemployed or 
in place, sir. 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks wltb a razor. ’* 
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Cut aeltber NallAniirBalr atSea. 

Petrouius says, Non lieere euiquam 
mmrtaliwn in nave neque ungnea nvque 
eapiUoe deponere^ nisi cunt pelago ventm 
irasdtttr.** The cuttings of the nails 
and hair were votive offerings to Pro- 
seipine, and it would excite the jealousy 
of Neptune to make otferiugs to another 
in his own special kingdom. 

Cuip Off with a ShilUng. Disin- 
horitod. Blackstone tells us that tlie 
liomans set aside those testaments which 
passed by the natural heirs unnoticed; 
oiit if any legacy was left, no matter 
how small, it proved the testator’s in- 
tention. En^ish law has no such 
provision, hut the notion at one time 
prevailed that the mime of the heir 
should appear in the will ; and if lie was 
bequeathed “a shilling,” that the ti\s- 
tator had not forgotten him, but disin- 
herited him intentionally. 

Cut out. Left in the lurch; super- 
seded. In cards, when there are too 
many for a game (say ivhist), it is cus- 
tomary for the players to cut out a^tor 
a [rubber], in order that another player 
may have a turn. This is done by tho 
players cuttmg the cards on the taMc, 
and the lowest tunuup gives place to 
the new hand, who supersedes ” him, 
or takes his place. 

7 It does not refer to cutting out a 
ship from on enemy’s port. 

He is mt out for a sailor. His na- 
tural propensities are suited for the 
vocation. Tho ulliisioii is to cutting out 
cloth, etc., for specific ijurposes. 

Cut your Coat aooording to your 
Cloth. Stretch your ai-m no farther 
than your sleeve will reach. 

“ Little iiarks niuHt keep near slinre, 
Larger onen inuy \ciituru iiKire." 

French: “Solon ta bourse iioiirris t.a 
bouche.” “Scion lo pain il faut lo 
couteau.” “Fou est, qui jilus dispense 
que sa route no vaut.” 

Italian : “ Noi facciamo la spese sc- 
condo Veutrata.” 

Latin: “Ex quovis liguo non tit 
Mercurius.” “ Parvum porva decent ” 
{Horace), “ Messe tenus propria vive ” 
{Pe^'siwt). “Cui multum est piperis, 
etiam oleribus immiscet.” “ Sumptus 
oensum ne superat” {Plautus), “Si 
non' poBsis quod velis, voUs id quod 
poBsis.” “Ne te qusesivoris extoa” 
{Horace), 

Cut a Dahlu Make a show. Gut is 
the Ercuch eouper^ better seen in the 


noun conp^ as a gmnd eoupy a eoup de 
matti'e (a masterly stroke), so “ to cut ” 
means to make a masterly coup, to do 
something to bo looked at iind talked 
about. Dashing means striking -i.r. 
showy, as a “ dashing fellow,” a *’* dash- 
ing equipage.” To cut a dash is to 
get one’s seif looked at and talked about 
for a showy or striking appearance. 

Cut and Dry. Ali'eady prepared. 
“He had a speech all cut and dry.” 
The allusion is to timber cut, dry, and 
fit for use. 

“ Setit (tf pliraRCH, rut and dry, 

K\ eriTUtre tliy tongue BUpplj 

Cut and Bun. Bn off as quickly as 
possible. A sea }>)iruso, meaning cut 
your cable and run Indore tho wind. 

Cut Away. Bo off at once. This is 
a French phraso, ctmpvr (cut away)-- i,e, 
to break through tlie enemy’s ranks by 
cutting them down witli your swords. 

Cut Capers (To). To act in an un- 
usual manner. 

“The <iulpr(*8t fuIIowB arc forced to flnlit for 
tlioir siutMs tnw, ami BomcliiiieH to cut caiM^rH like 
tlio rcat.”--jte Funu: The House in the Church- 
yarUt p. 14;<. 

2b cut capers (in dancing) is to spring 
ui>wards, and rapidly interlace one foot 
with tho other. 

Out your ca/nrs ! Bo off with you ! 

Pll make )nm cut his capers^ i,c, ruo 
his conduct. 

Cut it Short. {See Audley.) 

Cut of his Jlh. Tho contour or ex- 
pression of his face. 'I'his is a sailor’s 
Iihrasc. Tho cut of a jib or foresail of 
a ship indicates her cliHracter. Thus, a 
sailor says of a suspicions vessel, ho 
“ does not like the cut of her jib.” 

Cut Short is to shorten. “Cut short 
all intermission” {Macbeth, iv. 8). 2b 
ent it short means to bring to an cut I 
what you are doing or saying. 

His life mas cut short. Ho died jiro- 
maturely. The allusion is to AtTopos, 
one of tho three Parcoi, cutting tho 
thread of life spun by her sister Clo'tlio. 

Cut up Rough {2b), To be disagroc- 
ablo or quarrelsome about anything. 

Cuthbert. St, CuthherVs heads, joints 
of tlic articulated stems of encrinites, 
used for rosaries. 8t. Cuthbert was a 
Scotch monk of the sixth century, and 
may be termed the St. Patrick of Groat 
Britain. He is said to sit at night on a 
rock in Holy Island, and to use tho op- 
posite rock as his anvil while he forges 
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th€ en'trochites M^tro-kitgs). (See 
Bead.) ^ ^ 

^ ^ On R rnck of Lindiifn.rn 

Bt. Cntlilieri sitn, Hiid uiiU to frame 

/rile aea-buru beads that Imir his name." 

Scutl: Mar mum. 

St. Cuthhert'a Stone. A granite rock 
in Cumberland. 

St, CuthherVe Well. A spring of water 
close by St. Cuthbert’s Stone. 

Cntbbert Bede. A mm de plume 
of the Itev. Edward Bradley, autlior of 
Verdant Green. (1827-1889.) 

Cutler’s Poetry. Mere jingles or 
rhymes. Knives liad, at one time, a 
distich itiscrilMHl on the blade by means 
of aqua fortis. 

“ WlioHt* i>«»sv wa^ 

For all tin* wiirhl like eiitler'a iioetry 
I' poll a knife." 

Sliaki arv ; Merchant of Vemcc, \ . 1. 

Cutpiirse. Now cjillcd “pickpocket.” 
Tlie two words are of historioitl value. 
When purses were worn suspended from 
a girdle, thieves cut the string by which 
the purse was attached ; but w'hen 
pockets were adopted, and purses were 
no longer bung on the girdle, the thief 
was no longer a cutpurse, but became a 
pickpocket. 

" To l»n e an opon ear, a qnii'k c^ o,nn<l ii niniMe 
liniKl, la ncfcsHary for a cutpur8e."“-A7<ttA’t'».wc«/*c; 
a inter' H TutOf i \ . .*). 

Cutter’s Law. Not to see a fellow 
want wliile w’e have cash in our pui-so. 
Cutter's law means the law of purse- 
cutters, robbers, brigands, and highway- 
men. 

"1 must put yf»n in ra«»1i with some of your 
old lUK'le’B hroiul-pioros. Tina is fUiUT’** law; 
Wi* innst not swa priM.li fellow want, if wo* lm\o 
rash <inrselMa.''--*Str It". Scott: ula Mintatiti/, 
t'liap. i\. 

Cuttle. VaiUflin Cuttle. An oeceii- 
tric, kind-hearted siiiloi, sinijtlo as a 
child, creduhuis ot ctvery tale, mid gen- 
erous as tlio snii. Ho is immortalised by 
the motto sebseted by A'ofc.v uud (pu-rus^ 
“When found inako a. note of.” {Ihck- 
ena : Dombetj and Sou.) 

“ Vnf<irtntiafely, T iu*j,'l<Tte<l Cap'ain rniflf’'i 
athlfT, and :mi now iiimhlu to lliul it.’’— IK. U. 
Ilattk: Notes and (pm les. 

Cutty. Scotch for short, as a cutty 
pil)C, cutty sark. (A diminutive of curt.) 

Cutty Pipe. A sltoi’t ckiy pipe. 
Scotch, iuiih/ (short), as cutty siiooiis, 
cutty sark, 'a cutty (little girl), etc., a 
cutty gun (a pop-gun). 

Cutty StooL A small stool on which 
offenders were placed in the Scotch 
church when they were about to receive 
a public rebuke. 


Cwt. is C wt. — i.e. C. eeutumf wt. 
weiff/ttf meauing bundi'ed- weight, (^d 
Dwt.) 

Cyan'ean Bocks (The). The Sym- 
ple gades at the entrance of the Eurine 
#Sea. Said to close together when a ves- 
sel attempted to sail between them, and 
thus ei'ush it to pieces. CyauCan means 
darkf and Syinplegadci means dashers 
tofjetker. 

“ Hen* are llmsp linnl rork» of trap, of a pi'i'cn- 
ioli-hliic, 4'oloiiml wii.li ropptT,nnU fieni-o called 
the Oinnean.”- Olmcr. 

Cy'clo. A period or scries of ovciita 
or numbers wliich recur everlastingly in 
precisely the same order. 

(hiele o/* ike mooHy called “Melon’s 
Cycle,” fi-om Mctoii, who discovered it, 
is a period of nineteen years, at the 
cxpiiation of which time the phases of 
the moon re])eat themselves on the same 
days as they did nineteen years pre- 
viously. {See Callii»ic Peuiod.) 

Cpele of the sun. A period of twenty- 
eight years, at the expiration of whieli 
time the Sunday letters recur and pro- 
ceed in the same oulor as they did 
twenty-eight years previously. In other 
‘words, the d.'iys of the mouth fall again 
on the same days of the week. 

The Vlatomc cycle or (freat year is 
that Rjiace of time wliich elujises before 
all the stars and coustellations return 
to any given state, ’ryclio Brahe cal- 
culated this period at 25,816 years, and 
Biccio'li at 25,920. 

Cyclic Poets. Inferior epic poets. 
On tlie death of Jloiiier a host of min- 
strels caught the ermlagion of his poems, 
and wrote eontiiiuations, illustrations, 
or mlditiona thereto. These poets wei e 
called eyel'tv because they confined lliein- 
selves "to the cyclic of the Trojan war. 
The chief were Ag'ins. Areti'nos, Eu'ga- 
inoii, Les'ches, .■ind Stresiiios. 

" lU-mdrs flH* IIiimcMi’ I'liHiiH. ili'Minwd.'xof this 

BVO IMiSM*St«'<l Mut*'!’ 4lf flu- IKKMfi llJlIlied Cf/chc, :w 
llie.\ *»‘inir n. (i!idiliiiii:il (-.vcle of cmmiis . . . .*■— 
Kiiiihtky. (Jrtccc, part i. cliap. xis. p. 

CyclopsB'dla. The Uviny ryclopccdiu. 
Longi'iiiis, so called for his extensivo 
information. (218-273.) 

Cyolo'pcan. Huge, maasivc, like the 
Cyclops of classic mythology. 

Cyclo pean Maaonry*. The old Pg- 

hisgie ruins of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy, euoli as the Gallery of Ti'ryus, tho 
Gate of Lyons, the Treasury of Athens, 
and the Tombs of Phoro'neus (3 syl.) aiut 
Ban'aos. They are said to have been 
the work of tho Cyclops. They are huge 
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blo^ fitted together without mortar, 
with marvellous nicety. 

Cyclops. One of a group of giants 
with only one eye, and that iu^ the 
centre of theii* forehead, whose business 
it was to forgo iron for Vulcan. They 
were probably Pelasgians, who worked 
in quarries, and attached a lantern to 
tiieir forehead to give them light uiider- 
grouTid. The lantern was their ofw eye 
an big an the full moon. (Greek, “circu- 
lai--cye.”) Arimaspians.) 

Roused wiTli the sound, the iiiiglitv family 

'Of one-eyed hrotlierS hasten to the shore, 

Audgiituer i'(»und the hellowinu Polyiiheino." 

AddUmi : MiUoti Imitated. 

Cyll'aroii^ according to Vii^il, was 
the celebrated horse of Pollux {Gear., iii. 
90), but, according to Ovid, it was Cas- 
tor’s steed {Met.^ xii. 408). 

" He, O Castor, was a courser worthy thee . . . 

CiMil-hlack his colour, hut like Jet it shorn* : 

Ills letfsand tlowint; tail were while alone." 

Drydeu: OvUVn Melamurjthoite, xii. 

Csrmbeline. {See Imogen, Zineuba.) 

CyipoolileB. A man of prodigious 
might, brother of Pyi’och'lca, sou of 
Mulico (Arra'tGs) and Despite, and hus- 
band of Aera'sia, the enchantress. He 
sets out to encounter Sir Guyon, but is 
ferried over the idle Jake by Wantt n- 
ness (Ph:u'dria), and forgets himself ; ho 
is slain by King Arthur (canto viii.). 
The word means, “one who seeks gloiy 
in troubles,” {Speuser : Faerie QiivenVy 
ii. 5.) 

Cymod'ooe (1 syl.). A sc,a nymph 
and conipanioii of Venus, n^irgtl : 
Oeorgie^ iv. 338 ; and again, ^kaeiff, x. 
820.) The word means “wave- receiv- 
ing.” 

The Garden of Cgmod'ore. Sark, one 
of the Channel islands. It is the title of 
a poem by Swinburne, 1880. 

Csnuegi'ros. It is said that when the 
Persians were pushing off from shoro 
after the battle of Marathon, Cyntvgl- 
ros, the brother of .^scliylos, the poet, 
seized one of their ships with liis right 
hand, which W'as instantly lojiped off ; 
he then grasped it with his left, which 
was cut off mso ; lastly, he seized hold 
of it with his teeth and lost his head. 
(See Benbow.) 

Cynlo. A snarling, churlish person, 
like a cynic. Tlie Cynics were so called 
because Antis'theuGs held his school in 
the gymnasium called Cynosar'ges, set 
apart for tliose who were not of pure 
Athenian blood. Cynosarges means 
white dog^ and was so called because a 
white dog once carried awaypait of a 


vi ctim jvliieh Diome'oB was offering to 
often called the 
Dog-sect ; and the effigy over Diogfines’ 
pillar was a dog, with this inscription ; 

“ ^y. doff , I limy , wimt guard yen i n r hat Kmih ? •' 
*• A diiK.^’— •* Hib uume ? " l)i«g6nci.’'-“ rnuu 

far?" 

" Hini/iie.'*— “ What ! who made a tub IiIb linnu* ?’* 
‘*Tlie Hiiiiie; now dead, umoiigat lUi* huum a 
star." E. V. U. 

Csmlc Tnb (The). The tub from 
which Diogenes lectured. Similarly we 
^ak of the “Porch,” that is, the 
Porch PoDClle, meaning Stoic pliilosopliy ; 
the “ Garden,” meaning Epicurean phi- 
losophy • the “Academy,” moaning Pla- 
tonic ^ philosophy ; the * ‘ Colonnade, * * 
meaning Aristotelian philosophy. 

"[Theyjfetch their doctrineB from the Cynic tub." 

Mittoii : dtrtHUH, lino 7l)^. 

Csrnlos. The chief were Antis'tlirjiCj 
of Athens (the founder), DiogGiies, 
Oiiesic'ritos, Mon'imos, Cra'tes aiul his 
wife Hippor'chia, Metroc'lcs, Meuip'pos, 
and Meuodo'mos the madman. 

Cy'noBiira (3 syl.). Thu polar star; 
the observed of all observei's. Greek 
for do^fe tail^ and applied to the con- 
stellation called Urna idtmr. As seamen 
guide their sliips by the north star, and 
ol)serve it well, the word “cynosure” 
is used for whatever attracts 'attention, 
as “ The cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes” (Milton)^ especially for guidance 
in some doubtful matter, as — 

"Richmond was the cynofuiiv on whirli all 
Nortliorn vi ca wore fixed [m the Aniorii'iin war|.'' 
—The Ttvu’ti. 

Csrn'tlila. The moon ; a surname of 
Ar'tcmis or Diana. The lionun Dinnii, 
■who rejirusented the moon, was called 
Cynthia from Mount Cyuthus, where sho 
was bom. 

" And from embalt.lod cIoiuIb eineruiiiK slow, 
Cynthia uame riding on her biI\ or {‘iir." 

Hciiftte : Mnixtirt. 

Cynthia, Pope, speaking of the in- 
constant character of woman, “matter 
too soft a lasting mark to bear,” says — 

** then, the colonrs and the groiiiiil iiroinire ! 

Dip in the rninhow, tricik her off in air : 

ClicKiBea firm cloufl, before ir fall, and in it 
Catch, ero she oliango, the C>iilhia of the 
iiiinute." EjuKth li. ir-so. 

Cypress (The) is a funeral tree, aiid 
was dedicated by the Komaus to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never grows 
again. 

“Cypresae garlands are of great accfuiiit at 
fniiemllB ainougBt the geutilcr Hori, but rom-mary 
arid liaycB are UHcd by the coiiiinoiiB both at 
funemllB and weddings. TJiej arc plantH whicli 
fade not a good while after the>' are gathered 
.... and intimate that the reiiioiiihrancc rif the 
present Buleiiiiiity might not dje presently. — 
Coles : haroduction to the Kmicledyc of plants. 
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The magw eyprm branch. In the 
opera of lUiferto il Dim'olo, after the 
<*datice of love,” in which Hel'ena 
seduces the duke, he removes the cypress 
hranch, which h^ the power of iniport- 
ing to him whatever lie wishes. With 
thu he enteis the palace of Isabella, 
princess of Sicily, and transfixes the 
princess and her attendants in a ma^ic 
sleep, but afterwards relenting, he breaks 
the branch, and is dragged away by the 
guards. 

Cymian Braaa, or '^fes Cyprium,” 
copper. Pliny (book xxxiv. c. ii.) says, 
Ci/p/v cnwi prima arts tuventio 

faitr 

Csnirtote. A native of Cyprus; the 
dialect spoken on the island ; pertaining 
or special to Cypi*us. 


D* This letter is the outline of a rude 
archway or door. It is called in Hebrew 
daUth (a door). In Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics it is a man’s hand. 

D or ^ indicating a penny or pence, 
is the initiid letter of the ljoAxxi dma*rim. 
a silver coin equal to 8Jd. during tlio 
commonwealth of liomo, but in the 
Middle Ages about equivalent to our 
penny. The word was used by tho 
Bomans for money in general. 

D stands for 600, which is half ® , a 
form of m or M, which stands for mille, 

U stands for 6,000. 

D.O.BL Deo Optimo Maximo, Dainr 
mi'nibuH mori (It is allotted to oil to 
•die). 

1>*T« A contraction of ddiritfm tremcm. 

■ “They KPfcalookjifitjr a Unuii of D.T., which 
hiothiiiK elBo that 1 know of can b'i^e tlieiii."— 
Indian Takt. 

Da Capo or D.C. Prom tho hegin- 
:ning— that is, finish with a repetition of 
'the first strain. A term in music. 
'(Italian.) 

Dalit Clover, skilled; as dab- 
Ihaud at it” ; a corrupt contraction of 
the Latin adeptuo (an adept). ”Dah- 
sster ” is another form. Apt is a related 
Word. 

“An Eton Btrljilinff, training for the law, 

A dunceat learning, inic a dab at taw rniarblet} 
^ Anon. ; logic ; art Thu liiter Jht. 

Dalib Din, etc. 

“Hah Dab and David Din 
Ding the deJl o'er Dabeon'S LJafl." 


Hah Dab ” moans Halbert Dobson ; 
“David Din” means David Dun; ond 
“ Dabson’s Linn,” or Dob’s linn, is a 
waterfall near the head of Moffat Water. 

Dobaon nnd Dun were two Camerunians wlu) 
Ji\ ccl for security in a (»ve lii the ravine. Here, 
as they said, they saw tho devil in the form nf a 
back of dried liideH, and after llvlitiiig the “fmil 
tieiid" for sumo lime, they dinged itiiii into the 
waterfall. ^ 

Daba'lra* An idol of the savages of 
Fan'ama', to whose honour slaves are 
burnt to death. {Ame7'tca/t inythohgy,) 

Dab'liat [the ltemt'\. The Beast of 
the Apocalypse, which the Mahometans 
say will appear with Antichrist, called by 
them dag'gial. (Kev. xix. 19 ; xx, 10.) 

Dabble. To dahhle in the funds ; to 
dtibhle m polities — i.c. to do something iu 
them in a small way. (Dutch, dabbefi nj 
our dip and lap.) 

Dab’chlck. Tlic lesser grcibe. Dab 
is a Mrruptiou of dap, the old participle 
of dip, and chick (any young or small 
fowl), literally the dipping or diving 
chick. 

Dactyl (Will). The “smallest of 
pedants.” (Steele: The Tailor.) 

DaotylB (The). Myth ic beings to 
whom is ascribed the discovery of iron. 
Tlieir number was originally three— tho 
Smelter, the Hainmerj and the Anvil; 
but was afterwards increased to five 
males and five females, whence ■ their 
name Dactyls or Fingera. 

Dad or Daddy. Father. The person 
who acts as father at a wedding; a 
stage-manager. Tho superintendent of 
a casual ward is termed by the ininates 
“Old Daddy.” (A Night in a Wwk~ 
honsCt by an Amateur (Jamal [/. Ureen^ 
tvoodl.) 

In the Fortunes of NigeU by Sir W. 
Scott, Steenie, Duke of Buckingham, 
calls King James “My dew dad and 
gossip.” (Welsh, tad; Irish,, daid^ 
father ; Sanskrit, tada ; Hindu, dada.) 

Daddy Long-lcgc. A crane-fly ; 
sometimes apjdied to tho long-legged 
spiders culled “harvestmen.” 

Ds'dalofl. A Greek who formed the 
Cretan labyrinth, and made for himself 
wings, by means of which he flew from 
Crete across the Arebiperago. He is 
said to have invented the saw, the axo, 
the gimlet, etc. 

DaffodU (The), or “Lent Lily,” was 
once white; but PeTsepb5ne, daughter 
of Demeter (Ceres), delighted to wander 
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about the floweiy meadows of Sicily. 
Osie apring-tide she tripped over the 
meadows, wreathed her head with wild 
lilies, and, throwing herself on the grass, 
fell asleep. The god of the Infernal 
Begions, called by the Bomaus Pluto, 
fell in love with the beautiful maid, and 
carried her off for his bride. His touch 
turned the white dowers to a golden 
yellow, and some of tliem fell in Acheron, 
where they grew luxuriantly ; and ever 
since the flower has been planted on 
graves. Theophiius and Pliny toll us 
that the ghosts delight iu the flower, 
flailed by them the Asphodel. It was 
once called the Aifodil. (French, aspho- 
delo ; Latin, mphodilm ; Greek, aspho- 
dilos,) 

“ Flour of daffodil la n cure for iiuwlness.’*— 
Mtd, Lincoln Cathedral, f. 


Dag (dap). Son of Natt or night. 
(I^mndmavtan mytholofjij.) 

Dagger or Long Cross (f), used for 
reference to a note after the asterisk (*), 
is a Bomaii Catholic character, originally 
employed in church books, prayers of 
exorcism, at benedictions, and so on, to 
remind the priest where to make the 
sign of the cross. This sigii is sometimes 
called an obelisk— that is, “a spit.** 
(Greek, ob'clos^ a spit.) 

Dugger^ in the City anus of London, 
commemorates Sir William WalwoiUi’s 
dagger, with which ho slew Wat Tyler 
in 1381. Before this time the cogiii- 
sanco of the City was the sword of St. 
Paul. 

•' Bmvo Walw«>rtli, knivlit, lord lusiyor, tliat tdew 

ItoheUums Tyler in hm alarniOH ; 

The kini?, tlicrcfore, Uul i;i\ e him in lieu 

Tlio dagffer to tin* oiti ariiirH." 

Fourth j/mr of Kirhnrd IT. (1.3HI), 
Fiitlivumijirs' JIall, 

Dagger Ale is tlui alo fif the 
Dugger^ a celebrated ordinary in 
Holboni. 

*• M> lHW>cr'» clerk 1 Iiglited ou nurlit 
In Holborn, at the Daunt r ’’ 

JJvH Jontiou: The AUluinn^t,i. I. 


Dagger-scene In the House of 
Commons. Edmund Burke, during 
tile French Revolution, tried a bit of 
bunkum by throwing down u dagger ou 
the floor of the House, exclaiming as he 
did so, “There’s French fraternity for 
you ! Such is tlie weapon which Freiidi 
Jacobins would plunge into the lieari of 
our beloved king.” Sheridan spoilt tho 
dramatic effect, and set tho House iu a 
roar by liis remark, * * llio gentlffliioii, I 
see, has brought liis knifo with him, but 
where is his fork?” (See Coup pe 
Tiieateb.) 


IHtggm To apeak daggers. To look 
daggers. To speak or look so as to wound 
the seneibilitios. 

“1 will Bpefck dagffors to borj but will uso 
none."— ^ba«e«peare.‘ Hamlet, ill. S. 

Daggers Drawn (^0* At great 
enmity, as if with dag^rs drawn and 
ready to rush on each omcr. 

Daggle -tall or Draggle-tail. A 

slovenly woman, the bottom of whose 
dress trails in the dirt. Dag (Saxon) 
means loose ends, mire or dirt ; whence 
dag •locks, the soiled locks of a sheep's 
fleece, and dag^wool, refuse wool. (Com- 
pare Tag.) 

Dagobert. King Dagolm't and St. 
Hot. There is a Fi-ench song veiy 
fiopular with this title. St. Blof tells 
the king his coat has a hole in it, and 
the king replies, “ C\’st vrai, le tien eat 
bon ; prHc-le Next the saint com- 

} Jains of the king's stockings, and 
)agobert makes the some answer. Then 
of ms wig and cloak, to which the same 
answer is returned. After seventeen 
eomplaiiits St. Elni said, “My king, 
death is at hand, and it is time to con- 
fess, ” when tlio king replied, “Why 
can't you confess, and die instead of 
mo?” 

Da'gon (Hebrew, dag On, the fish 
On). Tho idol of tho Philistines ; half 
woman and half fisli. (Sec Ateboata.) 

" Dftgon liiB name ; Beo-iiionster, iiimanl man 
AtiU ilovynwnrd tlah ; >ct. liiul liia templo liiKli 
Jlfiir’il III (Ireaclml through tlm uoaai 

or PaU'Hl.iiif', ill Oath ami Ah'i'iiIoii, 

Ami An-arim ami Uaiw'H /rontipr In>iiiii]h.’’ 

Milton: Varadiee Lost, book i. 402. 

Dag'onet (Sir). In tho romance La 
Mart d' Art hare he is called the fool of 
King Arthur, and was knighted by tho 
king himself. 

“I rcmenihfr ill Mllo-Knrl fJrpcn, wlien I lay at 
riemimt'n Inn, 1 wimtlum Sir Diuronctiii Artliiir'k 
HlioH."— 2 //I'M!// IV., 111. 2. i.hisrifp Shallow). 

V “Dagoiiet” is the pen-name oi 
Mr. G. R. Sims. 

Da^er'reotype (4 syl.). A photo- 
grajJiic process. So named fnan M. 
Daguerre, who greatly improved it in 
1839. (See Taluotype.) 

Da'gim. A god w'orshinped in Pegu. 
When Kiak'iak destroyea the world, 
Dagnu recoustructed it. (Indian mgtho- 
Hlh) 

Dabak. Tlio Salon of Persia. Ac- 
cording to Pomau mythology, the ages 
of tho world are divided into ^riods of 
1,000 years. When the cycle of “ chil- 
insms” (1,000-year periods) iscomplotel 
the reign of Onuuzd will begin, and men 
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will he all good and all liappy ; but this 
event will be preceded by tne loosing of 
Duhak, who will break his chain and 
fall upon the world, and bring on man 
the most dreadful calamities. Two 
prophets will appear to cheer the 
^pressed, and announce the advent of 

Dablla. A flower. So called from 
Andrew Dahl, the Swedish botanist. 

]>aJlomey is not derived from Daho, 
the founder of the palace so called, but 
is a corruption of IXiuli-hoincn, ^^Dauh’s 
Belly.’* Tho stoiy is as follows : Ardrah 
divided his kinguorn at death between 
his three sons, and Daho, one of the 
sons, received the ^ northern portion. 
Being an enterprising and ambitious 
man, he coveted the country of his 
iieighhuiir l)auh. King of Gedavin, and 
first appli<!d to him for a plot of laud to 
build a house 07j. This oeing granted, 
Daho made other requests in quick 
succeasiou, and Dauh’s patience being 
exhausted, he exclaimed, Must I open 
my belly for you to build on j* ” On 
hearing this, Daho declared himself in- 
sulted, made war on Danli, and slew him. 
He then built his palace where Danh 
fell, and cnlled it Danh-homcn. {Nine^ 
teentfh (Jcutimj^ October, 1890, pp. G0i')-C.) 

Dai'both (3 syl.V A Japanese idol of 
colossal size. Eacii of her liands is full 
of bunds. {Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'kokn (4 syl.)* The god invoked 
specially hy the iirtisans of Japan. He 
sits on a biill of rice, holding a hammer 
in his hand, with which he beats a suck ; 
iind every time lie does so the sack be- 
comes full of silver, rice, cloth, and other 
useful articles. {Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'rl (3 syl.). Tho royal residence 
in Japan ; tho court of the mikado, used 
by motononiy for the sovereign or chief 
pontiff himself. 

Dairy. A corrupt form of ‘ * dey-ery , ’ ’ 
Middle English aneria and deyyerye^ 
from deycy a dairymaid. 

“The dejr or farm-woman entered with her 
pitehers, to delixer the milk f<»r the family.”— 
tSem: Fair Maid of Perth ^ rlmii. xxMi. 

Da'll. The raised floor at the head 
of a dining-room, designed for guests of 
distinction (Fi'ench, datSy a canopy) . So 
culled because it used to be decorated 
with a canopy. The proverb “ Sons le 
dais ” moans tho midst of grandeur.” 

Dallies. Slang for boots. Explained 
under Chivy. 


Dai'iy. Ophelia gives the queen a 
daisy to signify ‘^tliat her light and 
fickle love ought not to expect constancy 
in her husband.” So the daisy is ex- 
plained by Greene to mean a Quip for 
an upstart eourt'\er. (Anglo-Saxon dwges 
day’s oyo.) 

The word is l)ay\8 eye^ and the flower 
is so called because it closes its pinky 
lashes and goes to sleep when the sun 
sets, but in the moniiug it expands its 
petals to the light. {See Violet.) . 

“ That well by roason men cnile it male. 

Tho daiBio, ur oJac the eie uf ihc daie.'^ 

Chancer. 

Daisy {Solomon). Farisli clerk of 
Chigwell. Ho had little, round, black, 
shiny eyes like beads ; wore rusty black 
breeches, a rusty block coat, and a long- 
flapped waistcoat with queer little 
buttons. Solomon Daisy, with' Pliil 
Parkos, the ranger of E]ij)ing Forest, 
Tom Cobb, tlie chandler and post-oflice 
keeper, and John Willet, iniue host, 
formed a quadrilateral or village club, 
which used to meet night after night at 
tho MaypolCy on the borders of the 
forest. Daisy’s famous tale was tho 
murder of Mr. Beubeu Haredale, and the 
conviction that the murderer would bo 
found out on tho 19th of March, the 
anniversary of the murder. {JJtchens : 
Bamaby liudgey chap, i., etc.) 

Daisy-cutter {A). In cricket, a ball 
fluit is bowled all along the ground. 

Daisy-roots, like dw^arf-eldcr bciTies, 
are said to stunt tho growth ; hence the 
fairy Milkah fed her royal foster-child 
on this food, that his standard might not 
exceed that of a pigmy. This super- 
stition arose from the notion that every- 
thing had tlie property of bestowing its 
own speciality on others. {See 1'een 
Seed.) 

“ Blieroblwd il\vart-cld«*rH of tlifir frnt'raut fruit, 

Ami fed linn A\iili Mie dnmy rout, 

Wlieiicc thrciuffli Ina M'litH tlie iiuwoilul juices 
ran. 

Ami formed the heanteoiis miniature of umn." 

Tickell: Keneinytoa (Jordenti. 

Dalal-Lama lama]. Chief of 

the tw'oTartarpricsts— a sort of incarnate 
deity. Tho other lama is called the 
“ Tesho-lama.” 

Dal'dab. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule. 

Dalgar'no {Lord). A heartless profli- 
gate in Scott’s I or tunes of Nigel. 

Dalget'ty {BugaM). Jeffry calls 
him ** a compound' of Captain Flucllen 
and Bob'adii.” but this is scarcely just. 
Without doubt, he has all tho pedantry 
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and conceit of the former, and all the 
vulgar assurance of the latter; but, 
unlike Bobadil, ho is a man of real 
courage, and wholly trustworthy to those 
who pay him for the service of his sword, 
which, like a thrifty mercenary, he lets 
out to the liighost bidder. {Scott: Legend 
of Montrose,) 

“Xeitber SrhiHer, Strada, Tliuaniifl, Monrne, 
nor Dutfald Dulgelty makes any iiunition uf it."— 
Carlyle. 

Dalkey {I^lng of). A kind of 
‘‘Mayor of Garrat” (y.f*.) at Kings- 
town, in Ireland. A full description is 

g iven of this mock mayor, etc., in a 
ook entitled Ireland Ninety Years Ago. 

Dalle (French), ecu de six francs (os.). 
Money generally. 

** Qiiiconiiuo piirioroit dc paix . . . . iviyeroifc .1 
In hiiursedu I’Uiiioii rerriuno qiMtititr dc dales, 
lioiir I’Piitretenenieiit dea duett- 11 rs." — Sttit/rv 
Meutppee, i>. Ithl. 

Dalmat'ioa or DntmaVic. A roho, 
open in front, reaching to tlie knees; 
worn at one time by deacons over the 
alb or stole ^ when the Eucharist wtis ad- 
mmistered. It is in iinitation of the 
regal vest of Ilulmsi'tia, and was im- 
ported into Korao hy tlie Empor(»r 
Com^modus. A similar roho was worn 
by kings, in the Middle Ages, at coroiui- 
tioiis and other great soleiniiitics, to 
remind them of tlicir duty of bouiitiful- 
ness to the poor. The rij»ht sleeve was 
plain and full, but the leit was fringed 
and tassclled. Deacons had brotidcr 
sleeves than sub-deacons, to iudioato 
their duty to larger generosity ; for a 
similar reason the sleeves of a bishop 
are larger than those of a priest. The 
two stripes before and behind wore to 
show that the wearer should exercise his 
charity to all. 

Dam. An ancient Indian copi)or coin, 
of which l,6l)0 went to a rup jo. IIcdco 
B> mi compare the expressum “Not 
w*>i’th a damn,” though wrongly, wdth 
“not worth a farthing,” “ not worti a 
sou.” [Twopdxxy D.iM;x.J 

Dam'ago. WhnV s the damage ? What 
have I to pay V how much is the hill ? 
I’ho allusion is to the low assc^ssing 
damages in remuneration to the plaintiff. 

Dam'ask Linen. called from 
Damascus, where it w-as originally manu- 
factured. 

Damaakeen'ing. Producing upon 
steel a blue tinge and ornaTiieiital figures, 
sometimes inlaid with gold and silver, 
aa in Damascus blades ; so called ftom 


Damascus, which was celebrated in the 
Middle Ages for this class of ornamental 
art. 

Dambe'a or Demhda. A lake in 
Gojam, Abyssinia, the source of the 
lilae Nile. Captain Speke traced the 
White Nile to Lake Victoria N’yauza, 
which, no doubt, is fed by the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

“ Ho [tlie Nile! Mirn' the lurid lake 
Of fair Damhoa rollflliis infant atmiiii.'* 

Thimmim : Summer, sOT-8. 

Dame du Lao. A fay, iianiod 
Vivienne, urho plunged with the infant 
Lancelot into a lake. Tliis lake w'as a 
kind of mirage, concealmg the demesnes 
of tho lady “c/* la marnie de la petite 
llrdaigne.'' {See Vivibnnb.) 

“T?n rc licit .... avoit la daino u'onlt dc I dies 
niniHoiig rt tnoiill ni‘lic» : ct au plain Uessimi.H 
cllr a\oit line irriito lu-tilc ri\ lire. 

Damiens’ Bed of SteeL K. F. 

Damiens, in 17«)7, atternjited the life of 
Louis XV. He was taken to tho Con- 
eiergerio ; au iron bed, which likewise 
served as a (diair, was prejiared for liim, 
and to this ho was fastened with chains. 
Ho was then tortured, and nlfiinati*Iy 
torn to pieces by wild liorscs. {Smo/lct: 
Jhstury of England^ v. 12, 2 ^. 39.) 

“ The uplifted axe. tho airmiisln^t wheel, 

Lnke'H Iron rrown, ami Dainiciis’ hrd of Btod.” 
(loUleuutli : Tho Trarrllcr 

Damn v/ltb Faint Praise. To 

praise with such a voice and in such 
mcnsiirod terms as to show 2 >lainly secret 
di8a2)proval. 

“ Djinin with faint pniisc, asBiMit with civil irer, 
And, without BiirrmiK, U*arli ilic rout to »iiin*r.” 

.* Jipmtle to ArhuLhuol, 

Dam'ooles’ Sword. Evil foreboded 
or dreaded. Dain'oclGs, tho Hyco 2 ^haut 
of Dionysius the elder, of Syracuse, 'was 
invited hy tho tyrant to try the felicity 
ho so much envied. Accordingly ho 
was set down to a sumptuous banquet, 
hut overhead was a sword suRjicndod by 
!i hair. Damocles was afraid to stir, 
and the haiiqiiot was a taiitaliMUg tor- 
ment to him. {(Jien'o.) 

“Tliene fearB liatiK hkc DamoflrB’ pwomI oiftf* 
o\rry feast, ami iiiukr I'lijoyiiHiiit jniiMis.sil)lr. 

— Vhambvre'e Ciiclopanlia. 

Da'mon and Mualdora. Two lovers 
in Thomson’s Summer. ( )ne day Duiriou 
caught Musidora batliing, and his deli- 
cacy .so w'oii upon Jicr that she jiromised 
to be his bride. 

Da'mon and Pyth'las. Inseparable 
friends. They wfirc two Syrucu sian 
youths. Damon, being condemned to 
death hy Dionysius the tyrant, obtained 
leave to go home to arrange his affaira 
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if PythioB became his security. Damon 
being delayed, Pytliias -was. led to exe- 
oution, bat his fnend arrived m time to 
save him. Dionysius was so struck with 
this hononmble friondriiip that he par- 
doned both of them. 

Damper (A), A snap before dinner, 
which damps or takes off the edge of 
appetite. “ That’s a damper ” also 
means a wet-blanket influence, a rebuff 
which damps or cools one’s courage. 

Also a large thin cake of flour and 
water baked in hot ashes. The mute 
of a stringed instrument to deaden tlio 
sound is also called a “damper.” 

Dam'seL ('SVe DoinsETjiiTjs.) 

Dam'son. A corruption of Damiis- 
ceiic, a fruit from Damascus. 

Dam'yau (3 syl.). A ** silke sqiiyer,” 
whoso illicit love was accepted by May, 
the youthful bride of January, a Lom- 
bard knight, sixty yeai*8 old. (Chaucer: 
The Marchaundca Tak.) 

Daa. A title of honour, common with 
the old poets, as Dan Fheebus, Dan 
Cupid, Dan Neptune, Daii Chaucer, etc. 
(Spanish, don.) 

“ Dun Olmnccr, woll of TCntfUfllj undcflletl, 

On Kfiuui’Betorniil lioadroll worthy to ho lilcrt.” 

: Fiifne Qiieene, l^ook iv. ciitito it. 3.\ 

Fi'om J)an to Beeii'*»heba. From one 
end of the kingdom to the other; all 
over the world ; everywhere. The 
phrase is Scriptural, Dan being the most 
northern and Beorsheba the most south- 
ern city of the Holy Laud. Wo have a 
similar ejqjrossion, “ From John o’ 
Groats to the Laud’s End.” 

Dan Tucker. Out o’ d^i watf, old 
J)an Tuchrr. The first Governor of Ber- 
mu'da was Mr. Moore, who was suc- 
ceeded by Cn ptaiii Daniel T uokcr . lliese 
islands were colonised from Virginia. 

Dan'aco (3 syl.). A cciiii ])laml by 
the Greeks in the mout h of tlie dead to 
pay their passage across the ferry of the 
Lower World. 

Dan'ao. An Argivo princess whom 
Zeus (Jupiter) seduced under the form 
of a shower of gold, while she was roii- 
finetl in an inacoessihle tower. She thus 
became the mother of Perseus (2 syl.). 


water everlastingly in sieves from a de^ 
well. 

This is an allegory. The followers of 
Dan'aos taught the Argives to dig weUs, 
and irrigate their fields in the Egypiiaa 
manner. As the soil of Argos was very 
dryjiiid porous, it was like a sieve. 

The names of the fifty DanaidSs and 
their respective husbands are as follows : 


ACtOTU •• 
Adiauta •. 
Adylu . • 
Agu'\G .. 
Ainymnn'o 
Anaxll>'ia 
Antod'iivi 
Astor'iu .. 
Antlic/Ieu 
Autoni'iitu 
Auton'oO 
BryViju .. 
Callid'uC* 
Oelfl'iM) - 
ChrjBiu'ifi 

inrs 

caeoiMl'ru 
CMi'o .. . 

Critoine'ilisi . 
Dain(/n6 
Dloxip'i 0 

Kloctiii . . 
Br'ato . . 
Kuplie'no 
Kiiryd'irG 

.. 

illaiica • • 

Glaucip'lia 

(4orga . . 

(ioru'opbon 

Hpl'cita.. 

nippoilaiin'a 

nippod'ira 

llipponicdu^u 

llyj>erlpqKi, . 

J ptiinieflii's:i 
MncKt III 
OrypVlG 
Oi'mG .. 
Pliartu .. 
I'llurVa . . 
Pive'iiG .. 
Poilar'ra 
niioda 
Tllio'dia .. 
Ktlien'ida 
Hryff »a . . 
Thni'iio .. 


M’i/e iif Per'ipbaa. 
DaVpb'riui. 
3fcnal'cS4. 
LycoH. 
Eticel^adoa. 
Arcbela'ua. 
ClytoB. 
CbcptoB. 
riBseuB. 
Archite'liiB. 
Enryl'drlidB. 

Cljriinii'ios. 

'*aiidi'i)n. 
Hyxo'biog. 
Chryslp'pua. 
As'ceriB. 
TiixoB. 
AKO'iior. 
ABtur^iaB. 
Antimpb^iB. 
Aniyii'tiir. 


PeriB'tbtMiuB. 

Bri/mina. 

Hyper'Miis. 

DryaB. 

imImjB, 

Airis. 

Pdt'ainon. 

Hyppotb'uG.1. 

Pro' tons. 

C'aPBOB. 

iBior, 

IdriiB. 

Alcine'nnn. 

Hippocorin'IG.^. 

Lyncous.* 

Eurbc'aor. 

Egi'oH. . 

Lamp! IB. 

Arlio'loH 

Kiiryd'aiiiaH. 

Idmoii. 

Apaptulo'iiios, 

OS'neiiR. 

nippol'yiim. 

Cbalre'don. 

Htlien'plim. 

Polyr'ror. 

Pbanll.G^. 


V Lyncpus (2 syl.), the one saved by 
his W'ifc, is marked with an asterisk (*). 

Dan'aos. According to the Roman de 
Rose. Denmark means the country of 
Dan'aos, who settled here with a colony 
after the siege of Troy, os Brutus is said 
by the s.aTne sort of naTue-legcnd to 
have settled in Britain. Saxo-German'- 
iciis, wdth equal absurdity, makes Dan, 
the son of Humble, tlio fii’st king, to 
account for the name of the country. 


Dana'idea (4 syl.). Daughters of 
Dan'aos (King of Argos). They w’cro 
fifty ill number, and iiiuiTiod the fifty 
son's of il^gjqitos. They all but one 
murdered their husbands on their wed- 
ding-night, and were punished in the 
infernal regions by having to draw 


Danaw. The Danube (German). 

“ To inas 

lllioiie or tlie Diiubw.” 

Milton : raradtse Lost, book 1. 333. 


Daaee. The Spanish danza was a 
grave and stately court dance. Those 
of tbo fieventeentb eeutuiy were c«dled 
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tlte 7\$rdim^ Fahana.Madama Orlean^^ 
J^edelgihalo, El Eey Bon Alonzo^ and El 
CahaWro, Most of tho names are taken 
from the balladrmuBic to which they 
were danced. 

The light dances wore called liaylo 

(?.«'•)• 

Dance {Pyrrhic). {See Pyuhhio). 

Si. Vituses Bance. {See Vitus). 

Dance of Deatli. A series of wood- 
cuts, said to be by Hans Holbein (1538). 
representing Death dancing after all 
■ sorts of persons, be^nning with Adam 
and Dve. He is beside the judge on his 
bench, the priest in the pulpit, tho ntm 
in her cell, the doctor in his study, the 
bride and the begg:tr, tho king and the 
infant ; but is “ swallowed up at 
last.” 

This is often called tlie Bance Maca^hrCy 
from a German who wrote verses on the 
subject. 

On the north side of Old St. Paul’s 
was a cloister, on the walls of which was 
painted, at tho cost of John Carpenter, 
town clerk of London (15th century), a 
“Dance of Death,” or “Death leading 
all the estate, with speeches of Death, 
and answers, by John Lydgate” {Slow). 
Hie Dcath-Dauco in tho Domixiicaii 
Convent of Basle was retouched by 
Holbein. 

f I’nilASES. 

lead you a pretty dance. i.e. I’ll 
bother or put you to trouble. Tho 
French say, Botmer Ic hal d ymlf^nun. 
Tho reference is to the (joinplicated 
dances of fonner times, when all followed 
the leader. 

To dance nttendame. To wait obse- 
quiously, to bo at the bc<^k and call of 
another. The allusiou is to the uncitmt 
custom of weddings, when? the bride on 
the wedding-night li.ad to damv witli 
every guest, and pbiy tJin {nuiablc, 
though greatly auiioycU. 

“ TJien niu^L llii* vx'oi'e hr^ ilr ktijie foolc a 
dauncer, and lelusH innii?, Iiow sraliliod. ftnih*, 
dvoiirken, rude, and ftlmiiipU'ss H(ii.*\er Ins Ik?/' — 
Chiistvn: State of Mainmomj, 16 la. 

r liiid I lioHirlil 

Tlit-y lind jmrlcd bo inurh li()iu'sr.v iuiihij;; tlipiu 
(At least. Kood nianiierH'^ us not Huh l«i siiir«T 
A Ilian (if his place, .ond ho lll•;l.l oiii 
To dance attendiiiu'e on ilieir lordhliiiH’ iilwi- 

SHIOH.” ShaheHiMtnv: Htnn) 17//., v 2. 

'To dame upon nothing. 'J'o be hanged. 

Dances {National Bances) : 

Uolicmiun : f ho rcdo'ipo . 

EdlHiBh: the hornpipe, ami lanrn'o. 

Fr(?nch : the ef/ntredanne (ttounlry daiicc), cotillon. 
and tfuadrille. 

Goman : the gallopade and waltz. 

IriBli : the jig. 

Nea^NiIitHii: tho tarunftella. 
pulisU ; tho moaurka and kraKovieefh 


Bussian : the eoezac. 

Scotch : the reel. 

Sisinlsh : the hoWro and fandango, ' 

V When Handel was asked to ixiint 
out the peculiar taste of the 
nations of Euro^ in dancing, he ascribed 
the minuet to the French, the eadahand 
to the Spaniard, tho arietta to the Italhin, 
and tho Itornpipe and tiie mon'ie’-dance 
to the English. 

Dances (Religious Bances) : 

Astronomical dances, invented by tho Egyptianu, 
deBigned (like our orrei'ieu) to reiireseut th^ 
iiiovoinrintti of the heavenly bodies. 

The Bacchic dances were of three sorts : grave 
(likoour minuet), gayCHke our gavotte), and 
mixed (like our minuet and gavotte comhlnedj. 
The dance ChampStre, invented by Pan, quick and 
lively. Tho daiirers (in the oiion air) wore 
wreaths of oak and gurlaiids of flowers. 
Children's dances, in Laccdcinouia, in honour of 
Diana. The children were nude: and their 
inovements were grave, iiiodest, and graceful. 
Cm'pbauttc dances, in honour of Bacchus, 
aocoiuivanied with timlirclB, fifes, flutes, and a 
tuniiiUiioiiH noise produced I>y tho clashing of 
swords and spears against brazen bucklers. 
Funorml dancas, in Atlieiis, slow, soJeniu dances 
ill which the priests took imri. The iierfonners 
wore long white robes, and (^rried cypress 
slips in their hands. 

JJjjmeneitl dances were lively and joyous. The 
dancers being crowned with flowers. 

Of the Lavitho!, invented by Pirithdus. These 
were exhibited aft(>r some famous victory, and 
acre designed to imitate the comlsus of the 
(knitaurs and LapYthu*. Tliesu dances were 
iNith difllciilt and daiigerons. 

Stay-day dances at Home. At daybreak: lads and 
lasses went out to gather '*May*‘ and other 
flowers for tliomsolvos and thuir oUlers ; and 
the day was spent in dances and festivities. 
Solitary dances. The oldest of all danccH, exe- 
cuted with swords, javelins, and bucklers. 
Bald to lx> invented by Minerva to cclolimto the 
\ ictory of tbu gods over the Titans. 

NvpUal dances. A Boinan pantomimic pcrfnr- 
nmneo rescunbling tho dances of our harlequin 
and columbine. 

/itirtcd dnnccH (among the Jews). Dnvld dani'ed 
in ccriain religious proccHRiotis (s Ham. vt. J4). 
Tho iH'oploHiuignnddiiuccd befofc the golden 
mlfCExod. xxxii. 1»). And in tho book of Psalms 
(cl. 4) w'e road, “T<el [tho people] praise [the 
Jjordj with timbrel and dancK?. Miriam, tho 
sister of Moses, after tho imssago of tho Bed 
Hoa, WHS followed by ail the woniou with 
timbrels anil diuuM's (Exod. xv. ‘JO). 

Salic dances, lUHlltiited by Nnma Poiiipiliiis in 
lioiiour of MarH. They were exocutod by t welvo 
priests selected from tlic liiglicsl of ttie 
nobility, and the dances were performed in the 
lenipie wliile sHenflees were being iiiiide nud 
liA inns sung To ilio god. 

Tlie Dancing Dervishes celebrate 
their rcligloii.s rites with dances, which 
roiisist chiefly of Hpiuning round aiid 
round a littlu allotted space, not in 
couples, but each one alom*. 

In ancient times tbo Gauls, the 
OermaiiH, the tSpaiiiards, and the English 
too had their sacred dances. In tact, 
ill all religious ceremonies tho dance 
was an essential imrt of divine woraliip. 
In India dancing is a ][iart of religious 
worshm in which the priests join. 

See VAN8E. 

Daaolng-water {The), which beau- 
tifies ladies, makes them young again, 
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ai>d onridieB them. It fell in a cascade 
in the Burning Forest, and could only 
be reached by an underground passage. 
Prince Che^ fetched a bottle of this 
V* rter for his beloved Fair-star, but was 
aided by a dove. {Fairy Tales, by the 
Comtesse d’Aulnoy.) (fe Yellow 
Watee.) 

Dandelioii. A flower. The word is 
a corruption of the French dent do lion 
(lion’s tooth). Also called LeoiHodmi 
(lion- tooth, Greek), from a supposed 
resemblance between its leaves aud the 
teeth of lions. 

Dander. Is your dander np or riz ? 
Is your angry passion upV Tliis is 
geiieraUy coiisidei-ed to be an American- 
ism ; but Halliwell gives, in his Archaic 
IHctimary^ both dander (anger) and 
dandy (distracted), the former common 
to several counties, and the latter pjcu- 
liar to Somersetshii'c. 

Dandle Dlnmont. A jovial, true- 
hearted store-farmer, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Guy Mannering. Also a hardy 
hairy short-legged terrier. 

“ Fnim this dog descended Davidnon of Hynd- 
lee'H ln'ced, tlic (»rjgmul Daiidic-Dimuout. - T. 
JUrown ; OnrDoySx p. KM. 

Dandin (French). A ninny, a snob. 
From Moliire’s comedy of George JJan^ 
din, {See Gandin.) 

Dandin {George) . A Frencli cit, who 
marries a sprig of nobility, and lives 
with his wife^s parents. Madame appeals 
on all occasions to her father and mother, 
who, of course, take her part against her 
husband. Poor George is in a sad plight, 
and is for over lamenting his fate with 
the expression. Vans Vavez roulu, George 
Dandin (’Tis your ow'ii fault, George 
Dandin). George Dandin st^ds for 
anyone who marries above his sphere, 
and is pecked by his wife and inothcsr- 
in-law. The word means “ a uiuiiy.” 
{Moliere's comedy so called.) 

Fei'rin Dandin. A sort of Lynch 
judge in Bnbelais, 'who seated himself 
oil the trunk of the first tree he came to, 
and tliere decided the causes submitted 
to him. 

Dan'diinrat or Dandeprat^ according 
to Camden, is a small coin issued in the 
reim of Henry VII. Applied to a little 
fellow, it is about equal to our modem 
expression, a little ‘ ‘ twopenny-ha’penny” 
follow. 

Daado {A), One who frequents 
hotels, eating-houses, and other such 


places, satisfles Ins appetite, and decamps 
without payment. 

Dandy. A coxcomb; a fop. The 
feminine of “dandy ” is either dandtlly 
or dondi/ett. Egan says the word was 
first used in 18l;i, but examples of the 
word occur at least one liuudred years 
before that date. (French, danain^ a 
ninny, a vain, conceited fellow.) 

Dandy-horso. {Sec Velocipede.) 

Dandsdsm. The manners, etc., of a 
dandy ; like a dandy. 

Dane’s Skin {A). A freckled skin. 
Bed hair aud a freckled skin are the 
tiaditional characteristics of Dauisk 
blood. 

Dwglo. A tlioatrical amateur in 
Fheridan’s Cntie. It was designed for 
Thomas Vaiiglian, ii playwright. 

Daniel Lambert weighed 730 lbs. 
In 1841 eleven young men stood witliin 
his waistcoat buttoned. (1770-1800.) 

Danism. Lemling money on usury. 
(Greek, daneisnut, a loan.) 

Dan'nebrog or Danebrog. Tlio old 
flag of Denmark. The tnuUtion is that 
Waldemar II. of Dciiinark saw in the 
heavens a fiery cross winch betokened 
his victory over the Estho'iiiaiis (TJIO). 
This story is very similar to tliat of* 
Constantino (//,«’.), and of St. Andrew’s 
Cross. {See Andeew, St,) 

The order o f Danebrog. The second of 
the Danish orders. Brog means ‘ ‘ clotli ’ * 
or banner. 

Dan'nocks. Hedging - glovc.s. A 
conuptioii of Tonnia-y, ivliere they \\ ere 
originally mauiifactuied. 

Danse, ha danse eommenee lu-bas, 
fightiug has broken out yonder. 

“Mon <'fii>oml. tliPie is npw»- ha 

roniviriirv la-bita." — Oiiidu : Lnlti To o FUtrjti, rliiip. 

3i\V, 

A la danse. On the march. 

“Tin* rowmienf. amis unliTOil oiif it Ja (Untnn 
TIiom* wsiK firsh war iii ilii* intriior.'’ • 

I I’lli r Tiro x A ' • iUei-' Oa nc k.) 

Dans'ker. A Dane. Denmark used 
to be called Daiiski*. Hence Polo'iiins 
says to Kcynuldo, “Inquire me first 
vvii.'it Duiiskcrs are in I’ans.” {Hamlet, 
ii. 1.) • 

Dante and Be'atri'ce — i.e. Bmtiico 
Portina'ri, who was only eight years old 
when the poet first saw lier. His abiding 
love for her was ch«isto as snow and 
pure as it was tender, Beatrice married 
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a nobleman named Simo'ne de BardL 
and died young, in 1290. Dante married 
' Ghemma, of tho powerful house of Do- 
na'ti. In the !bwi'na Cofnt^dia the 
poet is conducted first by Virgil (who 
represents human reason) through hell 
and purgatory ; then by the spirit of 
Bo'atii'ce (who represents the wisdom 
of faith) ; and finally by St. Bernard 
(who represents tho wisdom from on 
liigh). 

Dantes'que (2 syl.). Dantc-like^ 
that is, a minute life*like representa- 
tion of tho infenial horrors, whether 
by words, us in the poet, or in visible 
form, as in Dore’s illustrations of the 
Lfjeriio. 

Daphna'lda. An elegy on Douglas 
Howard, daughter and lieiress of Lord 
Howard. (Spmsei'j 1591.) 

Daphne. Daughter of a river-god, 
loved by Apollo. She fled from the 
aiiioroiis god, and escaped by being 
changed into n laurel, thouceforth tho 
favourite tree of the sun-god. 

“ NHy, liuly, Pit. If 1 Init. wha e this viaiKl, 

Yoiiv iUM’\os are all ubain'il up in ulaiiaHtor, 

AikI .MMiapraluo, <ir, uit Daplinu was, 
Udol-bound, that tied Apollo.” 

JUtHon: ('(rttiKs, fl78'(i8t. 

Daph'nls. A Sicilian shepherd who 
invented pastoral poetry. 

haj)hni». The lover of Chloo in tho | 
exquisite (ireck pastoral romance of 
Loiigos, in tho fourth century. Daphnis 
was the model of Allan Hainsay’s Gentle 
tihepherd^ and the tale is the basis of 
St. Pierre^s l*anl and Virginia. 

Dapper. A little, nimble, spruce 
young clerk in Ben Jonson’s Alchenmt, 

Dap'ple. The name of Sancho Panza*s 
donkey in Cervantes’ romanco of Don 
Quixote, Bailey derives dapple from 
the Teutonic dapiyer (streaked or spotted 
like a iiippin). A dapple~(frey horse 
is one of a light grey shaclod with a 
deeper hue ; a dapple-lay is a light Imy 
spotted wdtli bay of a dceiier colour, 
(icelundic, depiil, a spot.) 

Dar'bles (2 syl.). Handcuffs. This 
is derived from “ Darby and Joan,” be- 
cause originally two iJiisoiicrs W'ere 
linked together as Darby and Joan. 

‘‘Hnvk.\t'! Jem Clink will feteh j<iu the dar- 
bies. ”—*'</• W.Scutt: Peverd u/ the Peak. 

V Johnny Darbies, policemen, is a 
perversion of the French yensdarmesy 
in conjunction with the above. 

Darliy and Joan. A loving, old- 
fashioned, virtuous couple. The names i 
belong to a ballad written by Heniy | 


Woodfall, and the characters are those 
t>f John Darby, of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730, and his wife, “As chnsto 
as a tpicture cut in olahustor. You 
might sooner move a Scythian rock 
than shoot fire into her bosom.” Wood- 
fall served his apprenticeship to John 
Darby. 

“ Perhaiis some day nr other may l.o Darhv 
and Juan. —Lord LytUni. 

7 The French equivalent is C^cat 6Y. 
Jioch ci son chicn, 

Dar'byttes (3 syl.). The Plymouth 
Brethren are so called on the Coutineut 
from Mr. Daiby, a barrister, who aban- 
doned himself to the work, and was for 
years tho “ organ ” of the sect. 

Darios (or) Stntcrcs DarVH, Cele- 
brated Persian coins. So (;alled from 
Dari'us. They bear on one aide the liead 
of tho king, and on tho other a chanot 
drawn by mules. Their value is about 
twenty-five shillings. 

Darlolet, Darioletto (French). An 
intriguant, a confidant, a go-between, a 
pander. Originally a ddrioht meant a 
little sweetmeat or cuke niyod with little 
bands of paste. 

“Paiiolctte, employt* romim’ un des noiiihrriix 
143 110113 nien de MoiiWettr, a ou d'ahord Ja iiiiHAinii 
INUiicuhero de dosikuer lea sunaiiluH de luiimn,'' 
dv V dlurcmvjrt. 

“Millie. Viiry, ronndeiite do Mdllo. de Guise*, 
etait Ih diinoJctto.”— lul. i. p. UW 

Dori'iiB. A classic way of spelling 
Darawesh (king), a Persian title of 
royalty. Gushtosp or Kishtasp assumed 
the title of darawesh on ascending the 
throne, and is tho person generally 
called Darius tho Great. 

Darius. Seven princes of Persia 
agreed that he should bo , king whoso 
horse neighed first; as the hoi\so of 
Darius was the first to neigh, Darius 
was proclaimed king. 

DarVmy conquered by Alexander, was 
Dara, suniamed htchek (the younger). 
When Alexander succeeded to tlie throne, 
Dara sent to him for the tribute of golden 
eggs, but the Macedonian returned for 
answer, “ The bird which laid them is 
flown to tho other Wf)rJd, Mdiero Dam 
must seek them.” The Pei-Maii king 
then sent him a hat and ]>all, in riilicule 
of his youth; but Aloxundor told the 
messengers, with tho bat he would lieat 
the ball of power froin their master’s 
hand. Lastly, Dara sent him a hitter 
melon, as erableni of the grief in More 
for him ; but the Macedonian declared 
that he would make tho bhah cat his 
own fruit. 
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Darlb ToJce$pdark. Toliepoidu; to 
lurk ia concealmeut. (Ang.-Sax. deore.) 

“ We’d get away tn some et the Ihr-otit atationa 
.... where we could keep in the dark."~/)oMre- 
wood: HoVbery Under Arme^ xvi. 

Xeap it in the dark. Keep it a dead 
secret; don't enlighten anyone about 
the matter. 

Dark Ages. The era between the 
deal^i of Charlcinagno and the close of 
the Corloviugian dynasty. 

Dark Continent {Tht), Africa, the 
land of tlie dark race or darkies. 

Dark Horso {A). A raring teim for 
a horse of good pnitensions, but of which 
nothing ia jiositively known b^'’ the ge- 
neral public. Its merits are kept dark 
from betters and book-makcra. 

“At last .1 Tiiheral csnjrli/l.itf Jjn« entered the 
field at <'r«>yd(ju. The Oonpervatnew have kept 
tlicJir enndKhite Imek, iih a dark hjirae."— 
iHijtor paraoraph^ Janimry, IHHd. 

Darkest Hour Is tbat 1>oforo tbo 
Dawn {The). When Fortune's wheel 
IB lowest, it must turn up again. When 
tilings have come to tlieir worst, they 
must mend. In Latin, Tost nubila^ 
Thmbnit. 

Darky. A ucgi’o. 

Darley Arabians. A breed of 
English racora, from an Anib stallion 
introduced by Mr. Darley. Tliis stallion 
Was the sire of the Thjing Vhildcrey and 
great- graiidsiro of Evhpee. 

Daron, Daronno (French), The 
sobriquet given, at the present day, by 
workmen to shopkeepers ainl cobblers. 

“ 11 «TolL imllro do tout, jnwpi’j' nuMiierrarROiit 
do la Uaroiine."— //irtuH-e dc Gaillaimc, ceclur. 

Daronno. Tlie confidant of Elisoime, 
motlier of Ainiidis, and wife of Perion 
dos Gaulos. {Am(tdif( do Gtudr.) 

Dart. {See Aijaris.) 

Darwinian Th cory. Charles 
Dai’win, grandson ef flio pool, published 
in 1859 a work entitled Orujnt of trs^ 
to prove that the numerous species now 
existing on the earth spi aug orifpually 
from one or at most a few ]irimal forms ; 
and that the })rescnt divei sity is due to 
si>ecial dcvidopiin'iit fiiul naliiral selec- 
tion. Those phuits and creatures which 
are host suited to the coiulitions of their 
existence survive and liccoiiie fruitfid ; 
eei-taiu organs called into play hy pe- 
eulior conditions of life giow with their 
gruwtli, and strengthen with their 
strength, till they become so much a part 
and }iarcol of their frames as to lie 
transmitted to their offspring. Tlio 
conditions of life being very diverse, 


cause a great diversity of organic de- 
velopment, and, of course, eveiy su^ 
diversity which has become radical is 
the parent of a new species. {See Evo- 
lution.) 

Dadi, in printer’s copy. One dash 
under a word in MS. means that the part 
so dashed must be printed in italics^ two 
dashes means small capitals ; three 
dashes, large capitals. 

Out a dash. {See Cut.) 

DaabmyWlg. Dasb my Buttons. 
Dash is a euphemism for a eommou 
oath; and wig, buttons, etc., are relics 
of a common fashion atone time adopted 
in comedies and by “mashers’ of 
swearing without using piofane lan- 
guago. 

Date. Eot quite up to date. Said of 
books somewhat in arrears of the most 
recent information. 

Daughter. Greek, thugater, con- 
tracted into thug' ter ; Dutch, dogter ; 
German, tochter ; Peraian, dochtnr ; 
SnuBkiitf diihitcf' ; Saxon, dohter; etc. 

Daughter of Peneus {The), The 
bay-tree is so called liecausc it gipwe in 
greatest pcifection on the hanks of the 
river Peneus (3 syl.). 

Daughter of the Horaeloeoh. One 

very exigeant ; one for ever sponging on 
another. (Prov. xxx. 16.) 

“Sucli and many such like were ihe morning 
attendanta i)f the Puke ol Bnekiuffham — all 
froniiine deRceiidaiitBof the daughter of the liorKc- 
Jocch, wlioae cry is ‘(live, gi\e.”’- ft’r IV. .Scott; 
revcril of the Peak, rhai». xxx iii. 

Dan'phln. The heir of tlio French 
crown under the Valois and Bourbon 
dynasties. Guy VIII., Count of Vienne, 
was the first so styled, because ho wore 
a dotphin .'is bis cognisance. The title 
<l«Mceiided in tlie family till 1349, when 
Humbert II., de Ut iourdc sold bis 
soigiieurix’, called the Dauphiue,- to King 
Pliilippe VI. (de Valois), on condition 
that the heir of Franco assumed tlie 
title of to danghiti. The first French 
prince so called was Jean, who suc- 
ceeded Philijipe ; and the last was the 
Due d’AngoiiIGmo, sou of Charles IX., 
who renounced the tiilo in 1830. 

Grand Dauphin. Louis, Ihicde Bour- 
gogne, oldest sou of Louis XIV., for 
whose use was published the Latin 
classics entitled Ad Usuni Delphi’ ui, 
(1601-1711.) 

Second or Litile Dnuphni. Louis, sou 
of tlie Griuid Dauphin. (1682-1712.) 

Davenport. A kind of small writing- 
desk witli drawers each side, named 
after the maker. 
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Dav'enport {The- Brothers)^ from 
America^ Two impoators, who professed 
tliat qiizits would untie them when 
bound with cords, and even that spirits 
played all sorts of instruments in a 
dai'k cabinet. The imposition was ex- 
posed in 1865. 

David, in Drydeu*s satire (billed 
Absalom and AchitepheU represents 
Charles II. ; Absalom, his Itoautif id but 
rebellious son, represents the Duke of 
Monmouth; Achit^hel, the traitorous 
counsellor, is the ifarl of Shaftesbury ; 
Barzillai, the faiihful old man who pro- 
vided the king sustenance, was the Duke 
of Ormond ; Hushai', who defeated the 
counsel of Achitophel, uras Hyde, Duke 
of Bochester; Zadok the priest was 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Shimei', who cursed the king in bis 
flight, was Bethel, the lord mayor ; etc. 
etc. (2 Sam. xvii.-xix.) 

“ Onre more tlie KnUliko Uiivid was reatnml, 

And willing niitinna know their lawful lord.” 

Vryden : AhncUom mul At hitophet, i^art i. 

David (St.) or Dewid, was son of 
Xantus, IMnco of Ccreticu, now called 
Cardiganshire ; ho was brought up a 
priest, became on ascetic in the Isle of 
Wight, preached to the Britons, con- 
futed Fela'gius, and was preferred to the 
see of Caerleon, since called 8t. David's. 
He died 544. (See Taffy.) 

St. David^s (Waliis) was originally 
called Meiie'via (i.e. main aWy narrow 
water or frith). Here St. David received 
his early education, and when Dyviig, 
Archbishop of Caerlcoii, resigned to him 
his see, St. David removed the arehi- 
episcojial residence to Meno'viu, which 
was henceforth called by his name. 

David and Jonatban. Inseparable 
friends. Similar examples of fiioiidsliip 
were Py lades and Orestes (y.t’.) ; Damon 
and Pythias (f/.v.) ; etc. 

"I am distressed further, my lirotlK'r.lonatlian. 
Very idensant hast Miuii hecii tn me. Thy lu\e to 
roe was wonderful, inissiug the lu\ e of wumeu." 
'-i' Sum. 1 . so. 

Davlde'lB. An epic poem in four 
books, describing the troubles of King 
David. (Abraham Cmvky [1018-1667].) 

There is nnutlior sacred poem so called, by 
TLonms Elwuud (171S). 

Da'vus. Dams sum, non (Edipus (I 
am a plain, simple fellow, and no solver 
of riddles, like (Edipus). The words are 
from Terence’s Andna, i. 2, 23. 

Non te credos Daman ludere. Don’t 
imagine you ore deluding Davus. *^Do 
you see any white in my eye ? ” 1 nm 
,not such a fool as you think me to be. 


Davy. Vll take my davy of %t. I’ll 
take my “ oflidavit ” it is true. 

(^^«#?/)* David Wilson. (See 
Sir Walter Scott, The Antiquary, chap, 
iii. and note.) 


Davy Jones’s Locker. 2lv\ gone to 
Davy Johvh's Iwker, i.r. ho is dead. 
Jones is a corruption of Jonah, the pro- 
phet, who was thrown into the sea. 
JLocker, in seaman’s phrase, means any 
receptacle for private stores ; and dufiy 
is a ghost or spirit among the Wost 
Indian negroes. So tho whole iihraso is, 
“ He is gone to the place of safe keep- 
ing, wliero duf]^^ Jonah was sent to.” 

“Tins wune Davy Juiwh, according to tlm 
mythology of hhiIocs, ih l.ho ilenil that preaidfa 
o\era1l the evil HpiriLa of the deep, and is Hcon 
III various shapcH .... warning the devoted 
wretcli «)f death ami \voc:'—iimttiat: Ptreguno 
iVc/.7c, xtii. 


Da'vy'S Sow. Th'iatk as Daryls sntr. 
Groso mys : One David Lloyd, a' Welsh- 
man, who kept an ale-liouse at Hereford, 
had a sow with six legs, which was an 
object of gi'cat curiosi^. One day 
David’s wife, having indulged too freol}^ 
lay down in tho sty to sleep, and u com- 
pany coming to sec the sow, David led 
them to the sty, saying, as usual, “There 
is a sow for you ! Did you ever see the 
like!'” One of tho visitors rmilicd, 
“Well, it is the drunkenest sow 1 ever 
iKiheld,” Whence the woman was ever 
after callod “Daiy’s sow.” (Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue.) 

Dawson (Jiully). A noted London 
sharjHir, who swaggered and led a most 
aliandoned life about Dlackfriars, in tho 
reign of Charles II. (Sec Jemmy Daw- 
son.) 

"Bully DawBo;' kicked hy half the town, and 
linlf thu town ku kud h\ Bully Dawnoii.” - ('httrUn 
jMfUb. 

Day. When it begins. (1) WiUi 
sffn-set: The .lews in their “sacred 
year,” and the Church— lienee ilie eve 
of feast-days ; tlie ancient Britons “ non 
didrum nn'mernm, ut nos, sed nudfunn 
com'pnUaii^' says Tacitus— lienee “so’ii- 
night” and “fort’iiiglit;” the Atlieiiians, 
Chinese, Mahometans, etc., Italians, 
Austrians, and Bohemiafis. (2) With 
snn^risc : Tho Babyloniiins, Syrians, 
Persians, and modem Greeks. (3) With 
nooti: The ancient Egyptians and modem 
astronomers. (4) With midnight: Tho 
English, French, Dutch, GcTmans, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, Americans, etc. 

A day after the fair. Too lato; the 
fair you come to see is over. 

Day in, day out. All day long. 

“Sewing an hIjo did, day In, day out."— TP. E. 
Wilkins : The Honest tiouU 
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hoB its day. (See under 

Dog.) ^ 

If hate ^ad my day. My prime of life 
is over ; 1 have been a man of light and 
i^ipg^xhut am now “ out of the 
“ OIU Joe, Bir . . . was a blf. of a favourite . . . 
oiMie^l9Ut lie has bad Lis {liv> ."—Dirkn^in, 

I hete lost a dmj (IWdidi diem) was 
the cxdamatioii of' Titus, the Roman em- 
peror^ when oil one occasion he could 
call to mind nothing done during the 
past day for the bonetit of his subjects. 

Td-diiy a man, to-morww a mouHv. In 
French, Aujonrd' hu% rm, demain rien,^* 
Fortune is so fickle that one day we 
may bo ut the top of tlio wheel, and the 
next day at the l^ttom. 

Day of the Borrloodea (See 

Babbicades.) 

Day of the Dupes, in French Ids- 
tory, was November lltli, 16110, when 
Marie de Me'dicis and Gaston Due 
jrOrleans extorted from Louis XIII. a 
promise that he would dismiss his 
Minister, the Cardinal Richelieu. Tlte 
cardinal went in all speed to Versailles, 
the king repented, and Richelieu became 
more powerful than ever. Miuie do 
Me'dicis and Castoii were the dupes 
who had to imy dearly for their short 
triumph. 

Day-dream. A dream of the imagi- 
nation when the eyes are awake. 

Daylight, ill drinking bumpers, means 
that the wine-glass is nut full to the 
brim ; betiveen tlie wine and tlie rim of 
the wine-glass light may be seen. Toast- 
mastei's used to cry out, “Gentlemen, 
no 'laylights nor heeltaps ” — the heel- 
tap being a little wine left at the bottom 
of the glass. '!I'h(3 glass must be filled to 
tho brim, and every drop of it must bo 
drunk. 


Dayllghta. The eyes, wliicli let day- 
light into the sensorium. 

To darken one^s daylights. To give 
one such a blow on the eyes witli the 
fist as to prevent seeing. (Pugilistic 
slang.) 

Days set apart as Sahbaths. 

Sunday by Christians; Monday by the 
Greeks ; Tuesday by the Persians ; Tf^cd- 
neaday by the As^rians ; Thursday by 
the Egyptians ; Friday by the Turks ; 
Saturday by the Jews. 


CliriBtlanB worship God on Snndau 
Grecian zealots hallow Monday. 

Tuesday Persians spend in praysVi 
Assyrians Weduesday revere, 

Thurnday. Friday Turks, 

ly no Hebrew works. S. C. B. 


Bffj'ptians 
Cu saturd 


Dasrsman. An umpire,, judge, or 
intercessor. Tlie word is dais- man (a 
man who sits on the dais') ; a sort of lit 
de justice. Hence Piers Ploughman — 

“ And at the day of dootii 
At the height Deys sit." 

Daysprlng. The dawn: pie com- 
mencement of tho Messiah’s reign. 

*' The day spring from on high liath vis led us." 
—Luke 1 . 78. 

Dasnitar (The). The moriiiiig star. 
Hence the emblem of hope or bclUr 
prospects. 

“ Again o'er the viiiP-cnvrred regions of Prance, 

8ce tin* djiy-Mtar of LiluTiy rise." 

Wilmm : A’witen (.Inn., laU, \ ol. i \ . p. I’-'ll ). 

De Bonne GrlUie (French). Wil- 
lingly ; witli good grace. 

De Die in Diem.. From day to dny 
continuously, till the business is com- 
pleted. 

“The Ministry have elected to go on tie die in 
diVw.’’— A’ctt'K/itipcc pnniyraiJi , Decembor, 

De Facto. Actually, in I'cality ; in 
opposition to de jure, lawfully or n'ght- 
fully. Thus John was de facto kiug, but 
Arthur was so de jure. 

De Haut en "Bob. Superciliously. 

“Hhc used to treat liim a little de hunt en hats.'* 
— C. Riade. 

V But JM haul en has. From toi) to 
bottom. 

De Jure (Latin). By riglit, right- 
fully, lawfully, according to the law of 
the land. Thus a legal nxiom siiys : 

jure Indices, de facto J a rat ores, ^r- 
spoHiti'ut'*^ (Judges look to llic law, 
juries to the facts). 

De Lunatico Inquirendo (Latin). 
A writ issued to iiKiuire into the state of 
a pemon’s mind, whetlier it is sound oT 
not. If not of sound miud, the ])orson is 
called non compos, and is committed to 
proper guardians. 

De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum. Of 

the dead speak kindly or not at all. 

De NiUlo Nilill Fit (Lutin). You 
caunot make anything out of nothing. 

De Novo (Latin). Afi-esh ; over 
again from tho beginning. 

De ProAmdis [Out of the depths]. 
The 130th Psalm is so called from the 
first two words in the Latin version. It 
is sung by Roman Catholics when the 
dead ai-e committed to the gi-ave. 

De Bignenr. Strictly speaking, 
quite comme il faut, in the height of 
fashion. 
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]>e Tron^(Freiidli). Supererogatory, 
more than enough. Him de trop^ let 
notiiing be in excess. Preserve in all 
things the golden mean. Also one 
too many,” in the way ; when a person’s 
presence is tiot wished for, that person 
u de trap. 

Dead. Dead m a door-nail. The door- 
nail is tlve plate or knob on which the 
knocker or hammer strikes. As this nail 
is knocked on the head several times a 
day, it caiuiot be supjiosed to have much 
life left in it. 

“t’dino tlioii and tliy flA’o men, and if I dn not 
leave yon aJI ns aea ilcior-niiil, I pniy (iod I 
inny in'ver ttit. frniHH movf*" — iihaUHjtcai e : 3 
JIuiry Vl.t IV. 10. (.lack Cade.) 

" FolHtaff. Wliai ! is the old king dead ? 

Pistol. Ah nail in dodi*." 

Hhakegpvarti ; 2 Henry /r., v. 3. 

Dead as a herring. {See HEBiiiNa.) 

Dead. He is dead. Gone to the 
W'orld of light. ” “ Joiiiod the mnj ority 

The knnd is dead against its. JJirectly 
oppo.sed to our direction. Instead of 
making the ship more lively, its tendency 
is quite the contrary. It makes a “ dciwl 
fcet ” at our jirogrcss. 

Dead, hel the dead hmj the dead. 
Let bygones be bygoiic.s. Don’t rake up 
old and dead grievances. 

“ Let mo (MilToat, you to lot. tin* drnd Inirytlio 
doad, to fawt. In*liiiid jou rorolteotion of 

byifoiie o\ilH,aiul to cIum isli. lo lo\o, to Mihtaiii 
oiir allot luM’tlivouglnill llio \ u iH'^itiiOChof hmimii 
afliiirK 111 the riiiu'H that, are to n>uie UltuisUnn': 
Jfifiue Rule liUl (Kohniary l.ilh, 

Dead Drunk. So intoxicated as to 
be wliolly powerless. • 

“ Pi iliaf,'or.TH li.ns llnoh ohseried that a man i«» 
not to l»t* rinisiileied dead drunk nil ho lira on 
the floor and strt‘i(‘ln'> out hi*^ annH.'iinl Ii";h to 
l»ic\ flit lUB goinjf ho\ei."— ,S' II anm. 

Dead-eye, in iinidic:d iihraso, is a 
block of wood -with tlircc holes flirough 
it, for tlie lunyaids of I'igging to reeve 
through, witlioiit slieaves, stud with a 
groove louTid it for an iron strap. {Dana : 
Seaman's Manna! ^ p. 1)2.) 

V The holes are eyes, but they are 
dead eyes. 

Dead-flat (.^), in shi]) architecture, 
one of the bends ainidsliii). {Dana.) 

Dead Freight. That part of a cargo 
which does not belong to the freight. 
Dead freight is not counted in the ] 
treight, and when the cargo is delivered 
U not to be reckoned. 

Dead Hand {A). A first-rate. One 
that would dead-beat. {See Moutmain.) 

“Firat-rate work il wan t«'o ; he wanalwavHH 
liewl hand at HpHlliiig."- Jfoltiiewoad : Ititbbery \ 
C/nder Amu, XV. I 


Dead-lieadBa iu theatrical language, 
means those admitted by orders without 
payment. They count for nothing. In 
tlie united States, jiersons who receive 
something of value for which the tax- 
payer has to pay. 

V 111 nautical language, a log floating 
so low in the water that only a small 
part of it is visible. 

X>ead Heat. A race to be nm again 
between two horses that have ” tied.” 
A heat is that part of a race run without 
stopping. One, two, or more heats make 
a race. A dead licat is a heat which 
goes for nothing. 

Dead Horse. Flogging a dead horse. 
Attempting to revive a question already 
settled. John Bright used the phrase iu 
the House of Commons. 

Working for a dead horse. Working 
for wages already paid. 

Dead lAngnagoa. Languages nox 
longer spoken. % 

Dead Letter. A written document 
of no value ; a law no longer ticted upon. 
Also a letter which lies buried in the 
post-office because the adih'ess is in- 
con’cct, or the person addressed cannot 
bo found. 

Dead-letter Olfloe (The). A do- 
piirtmcnt iu the post-office where un- 
claimed letters are kept. {See abore.) 

Dead Lift. I am at a dead lift. In 
a strait or difficulty where I greatly 
need help ; a hopeless exigency. A 
dead lift is the lifting of a dead or in- 
active l)ody, w'hicli must bo done by 
sheer force. 

Dead Lights. Strong wooden sliiit- 
ters tt) close the cabin windows of a ship ; 
they deaden or kill the daylight. 

To ship the dead lights. To draw the 
shutter over the cabin window ; to keep 
out the sea wlicii a gale is expected. 

Dead Look. A lock which has no 
eprittg catch. Metaphorically, a state of 
things so entangled that there seems to 
be no practical solution. 

TliiiiKH iirr at a dornl-lufk."— T/m rimes. 

Dead Men. Empty bottles. Doien 
among the. dead mm let me lie. Let me 
get so intoxicated as to slip from my 
chair, twid lie under the table with the 
empty bottles. The expression is a wit- 
ticism on the word spirit. Spirit means 
life, and also alcohol (the spirit of full 
bottlesj ; when tlie spirit is out the man 
is dead, and when the bottle is empty its 
spirit is departed. Also, a loaf of bread 
smuggled into the basket for the private 
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me of fhe peison who carries the bread 
out is called a ** dead man.” 

Dead Men's Slieea Waiting for 
dead inen^o shoes. Looking out for lega- 
cies; looking to stand in the place of 
some monoycid man when he is dead and 
buried. 

Dead Pan {The). A poem founded 
on the tradition that at the crucifixion a 
cry swept across the ocean in the hearing 
of many, ” Great Pan is Dead,” and that 
at the same time the responses of the 
oracles ceased for ever. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has a poem so called 
(1844). 

Dead Rookonlng. A calculation of 
the ship's i)lace without any observation 
of the heavenly bodies. A guess made 
by consulting the log, the time, the 
direction, the wind, and so on. Such a 
calculation may siiiiice for many prac- 
tical purjioscB, but must not lie fully 
inlied on. 

Dead Ropee. Those which are fixed 
cr do not run on blocks; so called 
because they have no activity or life in 
them. 

Dead Sea. So the Bomans called 
the “Salt Sea.” Jose'phus says that 
the vole of Siddim was changed into the 
Dead Sea at the destruction of Sodom 
(Antiq, i. 8, 3, etc.). The water is of a 
dull green colour. Few fish are found 
thermu, but it is not true tliat birds 
which venture near its vapours fall 
down dead. The shores arc almost 
barren, but hyenas and other wild beasts 
lurk there. Galled tlie ** Salt Sea ” 
because of its saltiiess. The percentage 
of salt in the ocean generally is about 
tlireo or four, but of the Salt Sea it is 
twenty-six or more. 

Dead-Sea Fruit. Fair to the eye, 
but nauseous to the tiiste ; full of pro- 
mise, but without reality. {iSev Aitles 
OF Sodom.) 

Dead Set. Ife made a dead set at her. 
A pointed or decided determination to 
bring matters to a crisis. The allusion 
is to a setter dog that lias discovered 
game, and makes a dead sot at it. 

Ihoeat a dead set is to be set fast, so 
as not to bo able to move. The allusion 
is to machiuezy. 

To indks a aeojd set upon someone is to 
attack him resolutelyy to set upon him ; 
the allusion being to dogs, bulls, etc., 
set on each other to fight. 

Dead Sbarea In theatrical sharing 
oompanieB throe or more superuumerary 


shares are so called. The manager hm 
one or more of these shares for his 
expenses ; a star will have another ; and 
Bometimes a share, or part of a share, is 
given to an actor who has brought down 
the house, or made a hit. 

Dead Walter. The fddy-water 
closing in with the ship’s stem, as she 
passes through the water. It shifts ite 
place, but is like taking money from one 
pocket and putting it into another. 

Dead Weight. Tlie weight of some- 
thing without life ; a burden that does 
nothing towards easing its own weight ; 
a person who encumbers us and renders 
11(1 assistance. (See Dead Lift.) . 

Dead Wind (vf). A wind diro(*tly 
opposed to a sliip’s coui*sc ; a wind dead 
ahead. 

Dead Wood, in shipbuilding. Blocks 
of timber laid on the ship’s keel. This 
is no part of the ship, but it serves to 
make the keel more iigid. 

Dead Works, in theology. Such 
works as do not com salvation, or even 
assist in obtaining it. For such u 
purpose their value is nil. (Heb. ix. 14.) 

Deaf. 

J)eaf as an adder. {Sec bcloiv, Disap 
Adder.) 

J)eaf as a post. Quite deaf ; or so 
inattentive ns not to hear what is said. 
One might as well speak to a gatc-pObt 
or log of wood. 

J)eaf as a Mite cat. It is said that 
white catii are deaf and stupid. 

None so deaf as those tv ho uonH hear. 
The French have the same locution : 
“ II n’y a do pire sourd que celui qui no 
veut pas ciitendre.” 

Deaf Adder. “The deaf adder 
stopueth her ears, and will not hrarken 
to tlie voice of the rharrner, charm ho 
never so wisely” (Psalm Iviii. 4, b). 
Captain Bruce says, “ If a viper enters 
the house, tlie charmer is sent for, who 
entices the ser^ieut, and puts it into a 
bag. 1 luive seen poisonous vipers twist 
round the bodies of these psylli in all 
directions, without having their fangs 
extracted.” According to tradition, the 
asp stops its eai's when the charmer 
utters his incantation, by applying one 
ear to the ground ami twisting its tail 
into the other. In the United Abates the 
copperhead is so called. 

Deal. A portion. “ A tenth deal of 
flour.” (Exodus xxix. 40.) (Gorman, 
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fM; Anglo-Saxon, dal, verb, dalm, 
to fibare ; Irieli, dail^: English, dole.) 

To deal the cards is to give each his 
dole or portion. 

Deal-iuai. So called because of some 
fancied resemblance to a deal-board, 
from its length and thinness. 

D^ftii (the Latin I>eca'nus). The chief 
over ten prebends or canons. 

The Dean (Jl Piova'no). Arlotto, the 
Italian humoiist. ^39i')-1488.) 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick. 
(1667-1745.) 

Deans {F^e), in Scott's Heart of 
Midlothian, is Helen Walker. She is 
abandoned by her lover, Geordie Hobert- 
son [Staunton], and condemned for 
child-murder. 

Jeanie Deans. Half-sister of Edic 
Deans, who walks all the way to London 
to plead for her sister. She is a model 
of good sense, strong affection, and dis- 
interested heroism, {tke Walker.) 

. “ Wo foIloKT Pilffrim tlirou^rh liis jirofirroHS with 
an Interest not inferior to that witli wliieU wo 
follow ElixalH'tli from Hilieria to iAloscow, ntid 
.Icanio Deans from Bflinbiirgh to L<»iulon."— Lord 
2iacimUiU> 

Dear. Oh, dear me ! Bcgarded, b'Tt 
without evidence, os a corruption of the 
Italian 0 JHo mio ! 

Dear Bouglit and Far Brought or 

Dear honght and far felt. A gentle 
reproof for some extravagant purchase 
of luxury. 

Dearest. Most hateful, as dearest 
foe, ITie word dear, meaning “ beloved," 
id the Saxon dcor (dear, rare) ; but dear, 
“hateful," is the Anglo-Saxon denan 
(to hurt), Scotch dere (to annoy). 

“ Would T liiul iiift my Oearost foe in lie:i\en, 

1 had wen thnt dm, lloriuio ’ 

Slnihrt>petii‘e . Unnihf, i. v. 

Death, according to IVlilfon, i.s twiu- 
keeper with Sin, of Hell-g.*ite. 

"The other ‘.iKipo 

(If shaiM* iT iiiivlit In* I ailed that shii|>e lj.nl in me 
Distinguishable ui iiieiiilier, joint, or Imih , 

Ur Hiibstanei! might be eaili'd tlinl sliudow 

seemed O . . . . 

Tbe ItkeiieHs of a kiiigl> «to\vii liad on. ’ 

.\fiUoii; ParntI me Ltiiit, ii iiiiii 

Death. {Sec Black Death.) 

Death stands, hke Me mines, in rverif 
way. {See Mercury.) 

AiU death m do part. {See Depaht.) 

Angel of Dmth. {See Abou-Jahia, 
Azrael.) 

At death* $ door. On the point of 
death ; very dangerously ill. 

In at the death. Present when the 
zox was caught and killed. 

S2 


Death and Dootor Horahoek. 

Doctor Hornbook was John Wilson the 
opptheoBTy, whom the poet met at the 
Torbolton Masonic Lodge. {Burns.) 

Death from Strange Causee. 

Aidehylus was killed by the fall of a 
tortoise on his hald head rrom the claws 
of an eagle in the air. ( Valeniut Maxi- 
mus, ix. 12, and Fliny : History, vii. 7.) 

Agathocles (4 syl.), tyrant of Sicily, 
was killed by a toothpick at the age of 
ninety-live. 

Anac'reon was choked by agrapestone. 
{Pliny : History, vii. 7.) 

Bassus {Qundas Luc&nus) died from 
the prick of a needle in his left thumb. 

Chalchas, the soothsayer, died of 
laughter at the thought of having out- 
lived tlie predicted hour of his death. 

Charles VI 11., of France, conducting 
his queen into a tennis-court, struck 
his head against the lintel, and it caused 
his death. 

Komau praetor, was choked 
by a single gout-hair iu the milk which 
ho was chinking. ( Pliny : Histonj,yn. 7.) 

Predenek Lewis, Prince of Wales, 
died from the blow of a cricket-ball. 

G alias {Cornelius), the prrotor, and 
Titus Hnterlus, a knight, each died 
while kissing tho hand of his wife. 

Gabrielle {Ija belle), the mistress of 
Henri IV., died from eating an orange. 

Itndach died of thirst in the barvest- 
lield because (in observance of the rule 
of St. Patrick) he refusod to drink a 
dr^i of anything. 

Lvpidm (flmutas Aiihilias), going 
out of his house, struck his great toe 
against the thresliold and expired. 

Louis VI. met with his death from a 
pig lunning under his horse and causing 
it to stumble. 

Margntte died of laughter on ucseiug 
a monkey trying lo pidl fui a ]iair of 
boots. 

Otu'uy, tho poet, in a starving con- 
dition, had a guinea given bim, on wliich 
bo bought a loaf of bread, and died 
w^hilc HWiillowiiig the first mouthful. 

Pamphilius {Cnnu" Bahitis), a man of 
l»netoriau rank, dim w'hilo asking a Ixiy 
what oV.lock it was. 

Vhdom'enes (I syl.) died of laughter 
at seeing an ass coating the figs lu'ovided 
for his own dessert. ( Valcnus Maximus.) 

Plnent {Philltjwt) dropped down dead 
while iu the act of paying a bill. {Baea- 
berry the Elder.) 

^enelault, a Norman physician, of 
Montpellier, died from a slight wound 
made in his hand in extracting a splinter. 
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Smfitm {Appius) vas choked to death 
'fiuppi^ up the white of an under-boiled 
egg. X^hny : Sistorpy -di. 33.) 

iSfrqtuitm {Aulm ManHm)^ a geutle- 
mau of consular rank, died in the act of 
taking a dbecsecake at dinner. 

FaZm {Liicius Tuseius), the physician, 
died in the act of taking a draught of 
medicine. 

WiUiam 111. died from his horse 
stumbling over a mole-hill. 

Zmscis^ the groat painter, died of 
laughter at sight of a hug which he had 
just depicted. 

V It will be observed that four of the 
list died of laughter. No doubt the 
reader will be able to add otlier ex- 
amples. 

Death in the Pot. During a dearth 
in Gilgal, there was made for the sons 
of the prophets a pottage of wild herbs, 
some of which were poisonous. When 
the sons of the prophets tasted the pot- 
tage, they cried out, ** There is death in 
the pot.” Then Elisha put into it some 
meaJ, and its poisonous qualities were 
counteracted. (2 Kings iv, 40.) 

Death under Shield. Death in 
battle. 

“Her iraiiginatum lia«l Iw'en Xumlliariw'd wHIi 
Avlld and bl<i<i0y o\(>iU« .... and had broii 
trained up io ouiii«ider an lioiiourable *deatli 
tinder hlueld' (a» that lu n. lirld of bnt.llo ^\^h 
icniied)n desirable leriiiiiiatioii to tin' life of a 
■warrior."— .Vi r H-’. Scoit : Thu J3etroUu.it, * Imp. d. 

Death-boU. A tinkling in the cars, 
supjMised by the Scoteli pciLsantry to 
lumouuco the death of a friend. 

“ O lady, 'Us dark, iiu' 1 heard the deatlHbolf, 

An' 1 diu'ciiu sae youdiT for K«»wd nor n't*.” 

Jamcn iimjij : MtHinfain Hard. 

Death-meal (^). A funeral Imnquet. 

“ Death-iupals, as they were termed, were spread 
In honour of the deceased.’’— .Sir Ik, Noott: The 
Betrothed, rhap. 7. 

Death-watch. Any species of Auo- 
bium, a genus of wood-boring beetles 
that make a clicking sound, once sup- 
posed to presage death. 

Death's Head. Bnwds and pro- 
curesses used to wear a ring bearing the 
impression of a death's head in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Allusions not un- 
common in plays of the period. 

“Soli some of my clouthB to huy thoc a death’s- 
head, and nut [it] upon thy itiiddU' linger. Your 
least considering bawds do so iimob.’’— .Vr^aienfrer ; 
Old Lam, iv. 1. 

Daathle Bead en a Moiwtlok. A 

thin, eiikly person, a more anatomy, is 
BO called, when practical jokes w'ero 
more common it was by no means un- 
usual to ngbouhi pn |ik mopsUck a turnip 


with holes for eyes, and a candle inside, 
to scare travellers at night time. 

Deathednan. An executioner ; a 
person who kills another brutally but 
lawfully. 

“ Great Hector's deaths-man." 

UeytDood : Iron Ago. 

Debateahle Land. A tract of land 
between the Esk and Sark, claimed by 
both England and Scotland, and for a 
long time the subject of dispute. This 
tract of land was the hotbed of thieves 
and vagabonds. 

De'bon. One of the heroes who 
accomjmnied Brute to Britain. Ac- 
cording to British fable, Devonshire is 
the county or share of Debon. {ISee 
Devonshire.) 

l>eli}onAir' [Ze TJebonnaire], Louis I. 
of Emuce, sometimeB called in English 
T^e Meek., sou and successor of Charle- 
magne; a man of courteous manners, 
cheerful temper, but effeminate and de- 
ficient in moral energy. (778, 814-840.) 

Dnbris. The dSbris of an army. The 
remnants of a routed army. Ddbriia means 
the fragments of a wom-down rock. It 
is a geological tcim {dehriser^ to break 
down;. 

Debt of Nature. To pay the debt of 
To die. Life is a loan, not a 
gift, and the debt is paid off by death. 

“ Till* .‘'lemliM’ debt to Natiirn'R qiiirkly iiairt.” 

Qaarlee : HtnbleviH, 

Deoam'eron. A volume of tales re- 
lated in ten dayx (Greek, deka, hein'erd)^ 
us the Decameron of Jioccac'cio^ which 
contains one hundred talcs related in 
ten days. 

Decamp'. He decamped in the middle 
of the night. Left without paying his 
debts. A military term from the Latin 
de-campus (from the field) ; French, de- 
camper^ to march away. 

DecanlUer. To be off, to deeomp, 
to escape. A curious instance of argot. 
Cauille is old French for chenille, a pupa, 
imago, or chrysalis. These afterwards 
become winged insects and take their 
flight. So a visitor s^ in France, “ 11 
fant me sauver,^^ or “ Ilfaut decmiller.^' 
I must be off. 

December* (Latin, the tenth month.) 
So it was when Gie year began in March 
with the venial equinox; but since 
January and February have been in- 
serted Wore it, the tfna 4 in- 
corroct^ 
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*' DoubtlfMiS the iilcBsUre if» uh groat 
Of being cheated as to cheat. : 

As liNtkeriHttt feel most delight . 

That least perceive a Juggler's sleight, 

And still the less they understand, 

The more they admire his sleight of hand." 

Bwtlor : Uudimraa, iiart ii. 3. 

Deei'do (2 syl.) means ‘‘to knock 
out/' Several things being set before a 
person, he eliminates all but one, which 
he selects as his choice. A derided man 


is one who quickly eliminates every idea 
but the one ne intends to adhere to. 


Peciino. A man in derimo—Lc, a 
hobby-de-hoy. Jonsou uses the phrase 
in decimo-seji^lo. 


Deck. A pack of cards, or that part 
of the pack which is left after the hands 
have been dealt. 


I" Blit iiliilst lie thought to steal the single ‘ ten,' 
Thu ‘ king ' Avns slj ly ttngered from t ho drek." 
aiiakcupeare : 3 Uenry VI., v. I. 

To sweep the deck. To clear off all the 
stakes. (See abore.) 

Ta deck is to decorate or adorn. 
(Anglo-Saxon, decan; Dutch, dckken, to 
cover.) 

** 1 thought thy bride-hed to have docked, snoot 
maid, 

And not ha\ e strewod thy gniM'," 

Shakeniiearc : JIamleti v. 1. 

Clear the decks— i,c, got out of tlie 
way ; your room is better than your 
company ; I am going to be busy. A sea 
term. Decks arc cleared before action. 


Deoklns Churcbes. Isaiah (lx. 13) 
says: “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee ; the tir-tree, the pine- 
ti*ee, and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sauctuaiy.” llio 
“glory of Lebanon” is the cedar- tree. 
These are not tlie evergreens mainly 
used in churdi decorations. At Christ- 
mas the holly is chiefly used, though tliose 
mentioned by Isaiah abound. 

MooUet^ \da-coaU ta \ . Nothing even 
dkolkte should be uttered before ladies— 
ue. bearing the least semblance to a double 
entendre. Decollete is the French for a 
“ dress cut low about tiie bosom.” 

Decoration Day. May 30th; set 
apart in the United States for decorating 
the graves of those who fell in the * ‘ War 
of the Union” (1861-5). 

Decoy Duok. A bait or lure ; a 
duck taught to allure others into a net, 
and employed for this purpose. 

Dooropit^ Unable to make a noise. 
It re&EB rather to the mute voice and 
silent loots^ of edd age than to its 
broken strength. (Latin, de^-crepo.) 


— • Th® Rate where 
the 10th cohorts of the legions were 
posted. It was opposite the Prictorian 
gate, and farthest from the enemy. 
(Latin, decern t ten.) 


Doda'Uan. Intricate ; variegated. 
So called from Btddalos^ who made the 
Cretan labyrinth. 


Dodlook (Sir Leicesten). An honour- 
able and truthful gentleman, but of such 
fossilised ideas that no “ tongue of man " 
could shake his prejudices. (Charles 
Jiickens : Bleak Itoitse.) 


Doe— f.c. D for a detective. Look 
sharp ! the decs arc about. 

Doe (J)r. John). A man of vast 
knowledge, whose library, museum, and 
mathematical iiistrumuuts weie valued 
at .62,000. Ou one oecu sioii the populace 
brake into his hoiiHc and destrayod the 
greater lairt of his valuable collection, 
under the notion that Dee held inter- 
coui'se with the devil. Ho ultimately 
died a pauper, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one, and was buried at Mortiako. 
Ho professed to bo able to raise the dead, 
and had a magic miiTor, afterwards in 
Horace WalT)olo'8 collcctiou at Straw- 
berry Hill (1627-1008). 

Dee's spemlmn or mirror^ in which 
X>er8oiis were told ilicy could see their 
friends in distant lauds and how they 
wero occupied. It is a jiiceo of solid 
pink-tinted glass ulM>ut the si^e of an 
orange. It is now in the British 
Museum. 


Dee BUllo. If t/ou had the rent of 
J)ee Mills, you would spend it all. Dee 
Mills, in Cheshii'c, used to yield a very 
large auuual rent. ( Cheshire proverb.) 
"There was n JjiIIv miller 
Li\ cd «)n the rn er Dee ; 

He worked and Bung from nioiii tu night— 
No lark bo blithe as he i 
And tliiB the burden of biB song 
For ever iiBed to lie— 

1 care for nobody, no, not T, 

Jf nobody cares for me.' " 

Bicherstuff: Lovetaa Village (VSV. 


Deer. Supposed by poets to shed 
tears. The drops, however, which fall 
from their eyes are not teoi's, but an 
oily secretion from the so-called toar-pits. 


" A i)oor seaueateied sUcr . . - 
Did come fo languish .... and the lug round 
tears 

Cmirsed one another down his innocent nose 
In piicuub chaBe. ' 

dhakeepearc : As You. Like Ji, ii. S. 


Small deer. Any small animal ; and 
used metaphorically for any collection 
of trifles or trifling matters. 


" Dut mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s lo^ for sovon l<mg year.*' 
ShakcepeairG : Jaar, ill. 4, 
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DesieliiMr. The hero of a novel so 
called, by F. Cooper. Be ia the beau- 
ideal of a man without cultivation— 
honourable in sentiment, truthful, and 
brave as a lion ; pure of heart, and with- 
out reproach in conduct. The character 
appears, under different names, in live 
novels — The Deerslayer, The Pathjinder^ 
The Laet of the Mdhicana, The Pioneeroy 
and The Prairie, {See Natty Buhfo.) 

Daea {The), {See above J^ee.) 

Daav-Blndar. Tamnuras, King of 
Persia, who defeated the Dcev king and 
the fierce Demrusb, but was slam by 
Houndkonz, another powerful Deev. 

Dafianlt. Judgment hf default is 
when the defendant does not appear in 
court on the day appointed. The judge 
gives sentence in favour of the plaintiff, 
uot because the plaintiff is right, but 
from the default of the defendant. 

Delbat. What though the field he 
lost ? all is not lost. ” {M%lton : Paradise 
Lost, i. 1^ 105-6.) 

^*A11 is dost but honour” {Tout est 
perdu, madafne, fors Phonnettr) is what 
Francois I. is said to have written to 
his mother, after the Battle of Pavia 
in 152^ 

Defeat. There is a somewhat strange 
connection between de-feat and de- 
feature. Defeat is the French defait, 
un-mado or un-done ; Latin, de-factus 
{defectiiB, our “ defect”) ; and feature is 
the Norman failure, Latin faotu'ra, the 
make-up, frame, or form. Hence old 
writers liave used the word defeat ” to 
mean disfigure or spoil the form. 

“Defeat thy favour [face] with an usurixKl 
heard.”— SViaUceapeare ; Ot/trlto, I. 

Defen'der of tlio Faltb. A title 
given by Pope Leo X. to Heniy VIII. of 
Shigland, in 1521, for a Latin treatise 
On the Seven Sacraments. Many pre- 
vious kings, and even subjects, had 
been termra “defenders of the Catholic 
faith,” “defenders of the Chiirrh,” and 
so on, but no one had borne it as n title. 
The severe^ of Spain is entitled Catho- 
lic, and of France Most Christian. 

“Gol hlcaa the king' 1 mean the de- 

fender ' ’ 

fiod IjJesa— no harm in blcemiig tlie rri'tcnder. 

But who Pretender or vvhn jb kiim 

God Idea* ua al) ' rhat’a uuite Hiinthor tinntt ” 
John Hyrou : Shorlhund Wntei 

V Bichaxd D., in a writ to the 
sheriffs, uses these words: *^£cclesia eujus 
ms defensor sumus,** and Henry VII., in 
the Black Book, is called “ Defender of 
the Faith ; but the pope gave the title 
to Henry VIII., and nom that time to 


this it has been perpetuated. (ISIS' Obaos- 
LESS Flobin.) 

De^flolt {Madame). Marie Antoinette. 
So called because she was always de- 
manding money of her ministers, and 
never had any. According to the Bevo- 
lutionary song : 

“ La Boulangdre a dea ecna, 

Qui ne lui content gu^e.'* 

{See Bakes.) 

Degen'erate (4 syl.) is to be worse 
than &e parent stock. (Latin, do genus.) 

Del Gratia. By God^s gr^e. Intro- 
duced into EngHsh charters in 1106; as 
much as to say, nm honnnum 

gratia^'* by divine right and not man’s 
appointment. The archbishops of Oan- 
tenmiy from 676 to 1170 assiuned the 
same style. 

V From the time of Offa, King of 
Mercia (a.d. 780), we find occasionally 
the same or some similar assumption as, 
Bei dom, Christo donante, etc. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is now divina 
providentia. 

Jki Gratia omitted on a fioriii. (/SSrd 
GEacelebs Flobin.) 

Del Jadlolnm (Latin). The judg- 
ment of God ; BO the judgment by 
ordeals was called, because it was sup- 
posed that God would deal rightly with 
the appellants. 

De'loal'ra. Wife of Hercule.s, and 
the inadvertent cause of his death. 
Nessos told her that anyone to whom 
she gave a shirt steeped in his blood, 
would love her with undying love ; she 

g ave it to her husband, and it caused 
im such agony that he burnt himself 
to death on a funeral pile. Deianira 
killed herself for grief. 

Delpb'obUB (4 syl.). One of the sons 
of Piiam. and, next to Hector, the 
bravest and boldest of all the Trojans. 
On the death of his brother Paris, he 
married Helen ; but Helen 1:>etrayed 
him to her first husband, Menela'os, who 
slew him. {Homer's lhad and VirgiVs 
^Encid.) 

Deities. 


A}r: Ariel, El i i»s (Bingiilnr, Elf). 

CttrcK (}i Catentg: UilT-reinili* (HOg-folk, bOgs 
liplirlit). 

f’oni: f^PTf' 9 1.2 ?>•!.) (Greek, DemSter). 

Jhmrstic Life : VcBta. 

JUtoQuenca: Mercury (Greek, HerniCB), 

Evrnina: Vesper 

FafM(7A0).* Tbrpo in number (Greek. Parra), 
Molne, s syl., KSreB). 

Fire : Vulcan (Greek, HerbaiBtfis, 3 lyl.), Vesta, 
Mulciher. 

Faiiita ; Cg.v.). 

Furies: Tiiree In nuinl)er (GreelCi BuaeaUei, 
4syJ.,Erlna'^s). 
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Della OruBoanB 


6 ard 0 i^: Frilpui. VertamnuB ‘WitU his wile 


OracM (7%<); Three in number (Greek, CtiRiY- 


tes;^ 

IrMs; 


s: Trolls. There are also Wood Trulls and 

'WateriTrolls. (See beloto Mountains.) 

Sohm (g.v.) : Penites (8 syl.), Lares (s 




jfwttiino; Diana (Greek, AitCmls). 

Ttifirtutl Beoioma: Pliiio, with lifs wife Prescr- 
])lim,aByl. (Grefk, A'ld^^aiid PerHeiihaiiii). 

.nutiee: Tbeiii'ls, AHlritw, ^e^lesH. 

Loee; Oupid fUiwk, Krosj. 

Matviaoe; Hyiitoiv. 

JiHtieiM : iBsculKpius. 

Minea : Trtdls. 

Mominff : Aiirura*(Greek. JTJs). 

Mimiitoins; OrSads or Orfodes (4 syl.), from the 
Greek, opo«, a mountain; Trulls. 

OcAtn (Tbs) ; Oreaii'ldes. 

Poetry and Mtuie: Aiiulio, the nine Muses. 

Painbow (The) : Iris. 

Siches : Plutus. Bhakespeare speaks of ** Pliitiis* 
miner (Julius Camr, iv. .1). 

JStvers and fttreame: Fluviales, 4 s^l. ((^reek, 
PotamCldes, 5 syl.). * 

Sea {The) : Keptune (Greek. p4)8eid(in, .8 syl.), liis 
son Tilton, Kecks, Mermaids, Kereids (3 s^i.;. 
(;Sres Sea.) 

KAsphei-ds and tbeir Flockei Pan, the Snfyrs. 

Springe, Zakre, Brooke, etc. : Nereides or Naiads 
(2 syl.). 

Tims ; eaturn (Greek, riirdiios). 

War; Mars (Greek, Ares), Bolldna. Thor. 

Water-npmpha : Naiads (2 syl.). Undine (2 I.). 

Windeme): .SAliis. 

Wine: Bacrbiis (('Ireek, Diony'sds). 

IFiadoni; Minerva (Greek, Pallas, Athene, <ir 
Patlas-AthSne). 

Woods; Dryads (A Hama-Dryad presides over 
some mrtioMlnr tree), Wood-Trolls. 

rontA ; HShe. 


V Of course this is not meant for a 
complete list of heathen and pii{;(an 
deities. Such a list would require a 
volume. 


Mjeimer B la Fourobette (Frenc^h). 
Brealdast with forks ; a cold collatiou ; 
a breakfast iu the middle of the day, 
with meat and wine ; a lunch. 


Delawa^ TJ.S. America, was granted 
by charter in 1701 to Lord De la Ware, 
who lirst explored the bay into which 
the river empties itself. 

Delectable BEountalne (T/tr), in 
Bunyun’s Pilgrim's Progress, are a range 
of mountains from which the ** Cele.stial 
City” may be seen. They are in Im- 
manuel’s land, and are covered with 
sheep, for which Immanuel had died. 


Delf, or more correctly A 

common sort of pottery made at Delft 
in Holland, about 1310. 


Della, of Pope’s line, “Slaiuler or 
poison di'ead from Delia’s rage,” W’a.s 
Lady Deloraiiie, who married W. Win- 
dam of Carsham, and died 1744. The 
person said to liave been jioisfmed was 
Mi.*is Mackenzie. (Satires amt Ppisttes, 
i. 81.) 

Delia is not better kmnrn to our gall'd- 
dog—i.e, the person is so intimate and 
ivell known that the yard -dog will not 


bajrk at his approach. It is from Virgil, 
who mak^ his shepherd Menalcae-boast 
“That his sweetheart is as well known 
to his dog as Delia the shepherdess.” 
(Eclogues, iii. 67.) 

Dellaa. The saerfd vessel made by 
Tlieseus (2 syl.) and sent annually from 
Athens to Delos. 'Hiis annual l(>stival 
lasted 30 days, during vrhich no Atlieniaii 
could be put to death, and as Sooutea 
was condemned during this period his 
death was deferred till the I'etuni of the 
sacred vessel. The ship had been so 
often repaired that not a stick of the 
original vessel remained at the time, yet 
was it the identical ship. So the Irndy 
changes ivom infancy to old i^e, and 
though no single partide remaius con- 
stant, yet the man 6 feet high is identical 
with his infant body a span long. (Some- 
times called Theons,) 

Delight is to make light.” Hence 
Shakespeare speaks of the disembodied 
soul as “the delighted spirit .... 
blown with restlesB violence round about 
the pendant world ” (Memire for Mm» 
sure, iii. 1). So again he says of gifts, 
“ the 1001*6 delayed, delighted ” (Cymbe- 
hue, v. 5), meaning the longer they ore 
delayed the “lighter” or less valuable 
they ore esteemed. Delighted, in the 
sense of “ pleased,” meauslight-heorted, 
with buoyant spirits. 

The deligh t of mankind. So Titus, the 
Boman emperor, was entitled (40, 79-81). 

Dellr'liim. From the Latin lira (the 
ridge left by the plough), hence the verb 
de-fira't^y to make an irregular ridge or 
balk in ploughing. Deli'rus is one whose 
mind is not properly tilled or cultivated, 
a 7>erBon of iii'egular intellect ; and de- 
Urium is the state of a person whose 
mental faculties are like a field full of 
balks or irregularities. (.Sir^e Pbevabica- 
TION.) 

Della CruB'eans or Della Croteau 
School, Sf) called from Crusca, the 
Florentine academy. The name is ap- 
plied to a school of pootiy started by 
some young Englishiiieu at Florence in 
the latter part of the eigliteciith eeiituiy. 
These silly, sentimental afi'ectatioiis, 
W’hich appeiu'ed in the IP arid and the 
(hade, created for a time quite nfm'ore. 
I’he w'holff affair W'as mercilessly gibl)eted 
ill tlie Baviad and Ma rUtd of Gifford. 
(Academia della Crusca literally means, 
the Academy of Cliaff, and its olriect 
wan to sift the chaff' from the Italian lan- 
guage, or to purify it.) 
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Delmon'loo. The great American 
cuiamier, of New York. 

** Tlie table eerWce is ot heavy silver, French 
cut aliMea, and bandsome cnlna ; and toe meals 
are w»rthy of Del]nonlco,"--T/M Oracle, August 
»d,18e4,p. 4W3. 

OaliMk A floating island ultimately 
made fast to the bottom of the sea by 
Fosei'don (Neptune). Apollo having 
become msHessor of it by exchange, 
made it his favourite retreat. It is one 
of the Cyclades. 

Dtfplil or Delphos, A town of Pho'- 
ds, famous for a temple of Apollo and 
for aa oracle celebrated iu every age and 
country. So flailed from its twin xx^nks, 
which the Greeks called brothel's (/r- 
tklpJm). 

Bell^ln Claialea. A set of Latin 
(dtiSsicB edited in France iiy thirty- nine 
scholars, under the superintendence of 
Motitaufder, Possuct, and Huet, ffir the 
use of the son of Louis XIV., called the 
Grand J^auplim. Their chief value 
consists in their verbal indexes nr con- 
cordances. 

Daita* The island formed at the 
mouth of a river, which usually assumes 
a triangular form, like tlie Gr<^k letter 
(A) called delta; ns the ‘delta of the 
Nile, the delta of the Danube, Ithiiie, 
Ganges, Indus, Niger, MissiHsijipi, Po, 
and so on. 

Derugo. After me (he Deluge \**Aprk 
moi le When I am dead the 

deluge may come for aught I care. Gener> 
ally ascriliod to Prince Mett<*rnich, but 
the Prince borrowed it from Mine. Pom- 
IMidour, who laughed off all the remon- 
strances of ministers at her extravagance 
by saying, “ Api'es mu» le deluge ” 
(Ruin,' if you like, W'hen we are dead aud 
gone). 

l>dlugea (t*! syl.). Tlie chief, bi'sides 
that recorded in the* Bible, are the follow- 
ing : — ^The deluge of Fo/zi, the Chinese ; 
the Satyax'ra'ta, of the Indians ; the 
of the Assyrians ; the Mexican 
deluge ; and the Gr(x»k tleluges of Deu^ 
ea'lion and Og'ygts, 

V The most celebrated painting of 
Noah's Flood is by Poussin, in Paris; 
and that by Raxmctel is in the Vatican 
(Home). 

Demerit lias reversed its original 
meaning (Latin, datnereo, to merit, to 
deserve). Hence Plautus, Jiemer'ttae 
dare laftdas (to accord due praise) ; 
Ovid, Xfumlna curUa demermese; Livy, 
demerSi'i benejldo eivitatem. The de» is 


intensive, as in “de-mand,” “de- 
scribe,” “de-claim,” etc.; not the pri- 
vative deorstim, as in the word “de- 
fame.” 


“ My dements [deserts] 

May speak unhonneted." . . 


DemUolm (A), A glass vessel with 
a large body and small neck, enclosed in 
wickerwork like a Florence -flask, and 
containing more than a bottle. (French, 
dame^JeaniiCf “ Madam Jane,*’ a comii)- 
tion of DamaghaUf a town'^ ip Persia 
famous for its glass works.) 


Demi-monde. Lorettos, courtezans. 
Jjc Iwau monde means “ fashionable so- 
ciety,” and demUmoude the society only 
half acknowledged. 

DeiMiMiioiule implies nnt only roeognilion and 
u fttatuH, but a (‘erriiin socml MHinVintg .'^ -Saturday 
UtTiew. 

Demi-rep. A woman whose charac- 
ter lias been blown uxion. Contraction 
of dem%~repiitutioh, 

Dem'inrge (3 s}'!.), in the language 
of Platonists, means that mysterious 
agent which made the world and all that 
it rontain.s. The Logos or Woi*d spoken 
of by St. John, in the first ch^ter of his 
gospel, is the Demiiirgus of Inatonising 
Christians. In the Gnostic systems, 
Jehovah ^s an eon or emanation of the 
8iix>reme Being) is tlie Demiurge. 

“The iwwer is not thni of an absolute cause, 
but only li world-innker, n deniiurge*, niul tliH 
doen not ansaer to the liiinmn idea ot deit}."— 
Wittrhell: Srinirc and fleliffion, «-hiip. p. 'JtO. 


Demobilisation of troops. The 
disorganisation of them, the disarming 
of them. This is a French military tonn. 
I'o “ mobilise” troops is to render thorn 
liable to be moved on service out of their 
quarters; to “demobilise” them is to 
send them home, so tluit they cannot be 
moved from their quarters against any- 
one. To change from a war to a peace 
footing. 


Democ'racy. A Republican fonii of 
government, a commonwealth. (Greek, 
dcMos-’l.’ra titty the rule of the people.) 

Demoo'ritos. The laughing philo- 
sopher of Abtle'ra. He should rather be 
termed the deriding xihilosopher, liecause 
he derided or laughed at jieople’s folly or 
vanity. It is said that lie xmt out his 
eyes tliat he might think more deeply. 

*• IbMUOiTitus, dear droll, re\ isit earth. 

And \\ith our follies kIui ihy lieiitlitened 
mirth.'* 

DeniodritUH Junior. Robert Burton, 
author of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1576-1640). 



DexxiodocoB 


Deo Qratias 




Demed'oeoB. A minstrel who, ^ac- 
eordizig to Homer, sang the amours of 
Mars and Venus in the court of Alcin oos 
while TTljsses was a guest there. 


Den* Hveuiug. Ood ye good den /— > 
i.t. God (give) ye good evening. This is 
the final d of good joined to the “ en,’’ a 
contraction ot evening. 


DemogorgoiL A terrible deity, 
whose very name was capable of pro- 
ducing the most horrible effects. Hence 
li^ton speaks of the dreaded name of 
Demogorgon'* {Paradise Lost, ii. 9G5). 
This tyrant king of the elves and fays 
lived on the Himalayas, and once in five 
vears suimoned all his subjects before 
him to Vve an account of their steward- 
ship. Spenser (book iv. 2) says, He 
dwells in the deep abvss where the three 
fatal sisters dwell.’* (Greek daimon, 
demon ; gorgos, terrible.) 


“ MuRt I call your luaRtcr to niv iiWI, 

At vrlioBO dread naino tlie treniMiiiK furiCB quake, 
Hell fitaiuiR ahaflhed, and l•arMl'a foundations 
sliake Y '* Hour : Lucan' » Hharmha, \ i. 


“ When the morn ariseR none are founil, 

For cruel DeiiiogorKon walks liis round. 

And if be fliids a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the n retch liefore, and lashes into 
nlghr ” 

liryden : Tlie Flourr aod the Lea/, i. 


Demon of Matrimonial Unhappi- 

neu. Asmodo'us, who slew the hcvpii 
husbands of Sara. {Tohit.) {See A.'mo- 
DiEVS.) 

Pt'ince of Demom. Asmodc'us. {Tal- 
mud.) 

Demos The el(>ctoratc; the 

proletariat, ^^ot the mol), but tlioso 
who choose and elect our senators, and 
are therefore tlio virtual rulers of the 
nation. 


Demos'theneB’ Lantern. A elio- 
7'a'gic monument erected by Lysic'rates 
in Athens, originally surmounted by the 
tripod won by Lysicratiis. A “ ti ipod ’* 
was auraitled to everyone in Athens who 
produced the best drama or choml ]>iece 
of his tribe. The street in which De- 
mosthenes* Lantern stood was full of 
those tripods. 

Demurrage. An allowance made to 
the master or owners of a ship by the 
freighters for detaining her in port longer 
than the time agi*eed upon. (Latin, tie- 
morari, to delay.) 

“The extra days beyond the Ir.\ dayn .... are 
called days of demurrage."— A’cii/; V^mmentacieH^ 
vol. ill. part v. lecture xlvii. p. 1&0. 

Demsr'. A @ize of paper betw.ecn royal 
and crown. Its size is 22-1 in. x 17^ in. 
It is from the French word demi (half), 
and means demi-royal (a small royal), 
royal being 25 in. x 20 in. The old 
watermark is a flettr-de-hs. 

A Pemy^ot Magdalene Collet, Oxford, 
is a ** superior** sort of scholar, half a 
FeUow. 


Dena'rlua. A Homan silver coin, 
equal in value to ten ases {dem-ases). 
The word was used in France and Eng- 
land for the inferior coins, whether 
silver or copper, nn({ for ready money 
generally. Now d {denarius) stands for 
money less than a shilling, as £ a d. 

“The dcDariuR .... Rbowo to our Lord . . . . 
wttB the tribute-money itayiible by the .lews lo the 
liomaii emi)erur,aud niuRt not la; confouiideil with 
the tribute i>aid to the Teiiiple."— JI. Madden * 
Jevntth Cflinoffe, chap. xi. p. -47. 

Pf'^tiarim Pei fGod’s penny]. An 
earnest of a bargain, which uvas given to 
the church or pwi*. 

J>euarii St, Petri [^Peter's pence]. One 
penny fi’Oin eacli family, given to the 
Pone. 

Jieuaritts fertms eomita'tm. Ono-third 
of the 2X*»h*t‘ ot tin* county, which was 
paid to the earl. The other two-thirds 
belonged to the Crown. {See D.) 

Den'lcen. A iiiado citizen— t.r. an 
alien who has betm natumlisedby letters 
patent. (Old French dnuzein ; Latin 
de-intm, from witliiu.) 

“A UeniKeti jRn kiml of niiddic Htate, lietween 
an alien and ii imt ural-boni subject, and iiartakea 
of lM»th.'’ — itlackHtonv ; (\m7neutarie<i, book 1. 
elinp. X. p. .'171 

Dennis {John), called the best 
abused man in Kuglaiul.** Swift and 
Pope both satirised him. lie is called 
Zoilus. 


Denouement (3sy].). The ini tying 
of a plot ; the winding-up of a novel or 
l>lay. (French dhwmr, to untie.) 

Denys {St.), according to tmdition, 
carried his head, after mai'tyrdoin, for 
six miles, and then delilicmtcty laid it 
down on the spot whero stands the 
present cathedral bearing his name, 
lliis absurd tale took its rise from an 
ancient painting, in which the artist, 
to rejiresent the martyrdom of the 
bisliop, drew a heoilless l>ody ; but, in 
order that the trunk might be recognised, 
placed tlie head in front, between the 
martyr’s hands. 

Sir Pengs Brand, in Crabbe’s Borough, 
is a counti^ magnate who apes humibty . 
Ho rides on a sorry brown pony “not 
worth £6,” but mounts his lackey on a 
racehorse, “ twice victoi- for a plate.** 
Sir Denys Brand is the type of a charac- 
ter by no means uncommon. 

Deo Gratias (Latin). Thanks to 
God. 



D^rwentwater 


Deo Tuvaoite 


JutiuM (JMn), With God’B 

help. 

BeOt non Fortmifi. (Latin). From 
God, not from . mere luck ; [1 attribute 
it] to God and not to blind chance. 

Boo Volente, contracted into 1). V. 

. (Latin). God being willing; by God\s 

will. 

BWodaad means something given 
to God” (fieo~(iandum). This was the 
oasa when a man met with his death 
through injuries inflicted by some chat- 
tel, as by the fall of a ladder, the toss of 
a bull, or the kick of a horse. In such 
coses tlie cause of deatli was sold, and 
the proceeds myen to the Church. The 
custom was based on the doctrine of 
puigatoxy. As the person was sent to 
his account without tlie sacrament of 
extreme unction, tlie money thus raised 
served to pay for masses for his repose. 
Beodands were abolished September Ist, 
1846. 

Bepart. To part thoroughly; to 
sepamto effectually. The maiTiago ser- 
vice in the ancient prayer-liooks had 
** till death us depart,” or till alimouv 
or death us depaits,” a sentence whidfi 
has been con'upted into ** till death us 
do]iart.’’ 

** Before they Wittle lianils niMl lieiuMH, 

TUI uliniony or death dei«iirtB.'' 

JivUer: JtialUmiH. iii. 3. 

Beiiart'ment. France is divided 
into depoitmcnts, us Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into counties or 
shii’es. Fi*oin 1768 it was divided into 
gwenunents^ of which thirty-two were 
grand and eight petit. In 1790, by a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly, it 
was mapped ftut de men into eighty- 
three departments. In 1804 the number 
of deiiai^neuts was increased to 107, and 
in 1812 to 180. In 181,0 tint territory 
was reduced to eighty -six dejnirtrneuts, 
and continued so till 1860, when Savoy 
and Nice were added. The present 
number is eighty-seven, 

Bependmioe. An existing qiiarrnl. 
(A term used among swoidsmon.) 

** Lot us pnnsie . . v until 1 cive yon my opinion 
on this dopeutlencr , , . for ii\\c molly oxnmine 
tbo state of our <leiX*ndpnro, wp innv the I’ctrci 
upvfreliend wliotbor the sisters tliixmliiivedoompd 
one of ns to opiate the same V’irli our Iduod.' — 
Sir TV. ScoU : ThcMt)VM»stery, ohiip. xxi. 

Be'plllges (2 syh) or Hcep'mgK A 
breadth of netting to be sewed on a 
hoAd^ (net) to make it sufficiently large. 
Sometimes the breadth is called a depths 
and tiie net of sewing one < depth on 
another is called deepening the net. In 
1674 the Dutch settlers at Yarmouth 
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were required “to provide ^emsdlyes 
with twine and depinges in foreign 
places.” 

Deputa'tlona. The year of depata^ 
tians. Tlie eighth of the Hedj'rah, 
after Moliomet's victory over the Arabs 
near Taif, when deputations from all 
parts flocked to do him homage. 

Bepn'te (2 i^l.). To depute means 
to prune or cut off a part; deputation 
is the part cut off. A deputanon is a 
slip cut off to represent the whole. 
(Latin, depu'to.) 

Z>erbond [iron], A town on the 
Caspian, commanding the coast road. 
D’Kerbelot says : “ Les Turcs appellent 
cetto ville ‘ Demir Capi * (porte de fer) ; 
ce Bont les Caspia Tiortee des anciens.” 
Beyond tlie Caspian’s iron ffateB.** 

Moore: Fire Worehippera, 

Berby Stakes. Started by Edward 
Smith Stanley, the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
in 1780, the year after his establishment 
of the Oaks stakes (j/.r.). 

The Derby Day is tlie day wlion the 
Derby stakes aw^'run for ; it is the second 
Wednesday of tlie gi'cat Epsom Spring 
Meeting, in May. 

The Derby Day, 

V The Derby, the Oaks, and the St. 
Lcger are called “The Classic Boces.” 
The Oaks is the classic race for fillies 
only, three years* old (£1,000) ; tlie 
Derby (Darby) for colts and fillies three 
years’ old ; tho St. Loger for colts and 
hllics, those which have run in the Onks 
or Derby being eligible. 

Berl've (2 syl.) means “back to its 
channel or source ” (Latin, de fii'o). 
Tho Latin ru ns (a river) does not mean 
the stream or current, but the source 
whence it floivs, or tlie eliannel througli 
which it riiiis. As Ulpian says, “Ibwtf 
sire locus per luuyiUC diuem depressus, quo 
aqua deemrat.'^ 

Dernlor Ressort (French). A last 
resource. 

Der rick. A hangman ; a temporaiy 
crane to remove goods from the hold of 
a vessel. So called from Derrick, the 
Tybuni hangman early in the seven- 
teenth century, who for more than a 
hundred years gave his name to gibbets. 
{See HAXasiAN.) 

“ Ho ridos circuit with tho devil, and DmTick 
imiiit bo his host, and Tyliorno the inn at which 
he w’lll light."— Zlellman of Lmidon, Ifiia 

Derwrentwater. Lord D&rwmU 
uatcr^s lights^ The Auro'ra borea'lis ; 
so called trom James, Earl of Derwent- 
water, beheaded for rebellion Febmaiy 
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24th, 1716. It is aaid that the noi^enx 
]i|^t8 were unusually brilliant on that 
n^ht. 

Deademo'na (in Shakespeare’s 
Othellfi), Daughter of Brabantio. She 
fell iu love with Othello, and eloped 
with him. laf^o, acting on the jealous 
temper of the Moor, made him believe 
that his wife had an intrigue with Cassio, 
and in confirmation of this statement 
told the Moor that she had given Garaio 
a pocket-handkerchief, the fact being 
that logo’s wife, to gratify her husbona, 
had purloined it. Othello asked his 
bride for it, but she was unable to find 
it ; whereupon the Moor murdered her 
and then stabbed himself. 

** Sbe . . . was ready to W^ten and weep, like 
Desdemotta. at. the stories of his dangers and 
cainiiaigns/'— TAacJtcrai/. 

DemiaB. {See Dysmas.) 

l>eB]Hrir. I7ie (riant Despair^ in 
Bunyon’s IHhrim's Vrogrees. lived in 
“ Doubting Castle.” 

Dessert' means simply the cloth re- 
moved (French, to clear the 

cloth) : luid dc.s.HPrt i.s that which comes 
after the cloth i.s irniovod. 

Dostmotioil. lYunr of Jhsft Mion, 
Tameiiano or Timour the Tartar (13,35, 
1360-1405.) 

Destructives (7%c), us a political 
term, arose in 1832. 

*'Tlie7V»Mf« newsiiai»er, liiMierlo (.lie iiinht cfflee- 
Tixeadvonite of IheiUcfoniO bill. Ims lieeii oli- 
ligoil to deHiuniiie those whom it fonnerly glo- 
rilled as Radicals^ by the more appropriate ami 
emphatic title of the DrHtractiiVi!.''~-iiJfiiartcrlff 
Reoiew (Dec., IttX!, p. ti45.) 

Des''nltory. Those who rode two or 
more horses in the circus of Borne, and 
used to leap from one to tlie otlier, were 
called demitdree ; hence desultor came in 
Latin to mean one inconstant, ur urho 
went from one thing to auother; and 
desultory means after the manner of a 
dosultor. 

Detest' is simply to witness against. 
(Latin, de^testor.) 

Denca'Uon, after tho Deluge, was 
ordered to cast behind him the vmea of 
his mother {i.e. the stones of mother 
earth). Those thrown by Deucalion be- 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. For tho inter- 
change between Aoo? (people), and Aacw 
(a stone), see JPmdar : Olympic Games, 
iz. 66. 

Deuealiotds flood. According to Greek 
m^hology, Deucalion was a king of 
Thessaly, in whose reign the whole 


world was covered with a deluge in ecu-' 
sequence of the great impiety of man. 
(JSee Dbltjobs.) 

Deuce* The Kelts called wood<demons 
dm. (Compare the Latin dem.) 

“ III Hu* iMipiilnr myiluiluKy UiUi of the KeltB 
niid 'IVuMiUH tliere were reruiii linlvy wnmi- 
ileiiuiiiH, fHlied by ibe runner dUK, luid by (.lie 
luMni* fd'rut (y snnttx). Oiir eoiiiimni iiMnies •>f 
Mleiice* mid ' Old .Scratch ' are plainly denied 
from these."— Xotoell ; Among my Rooka (Witvk- 
craf t). p. 109. 

It played the dettce with me. It made 
me very ill; it disagreed with me; it 
almost ruined me. 

The deuce ia in ymi. You are a very 
demon. 

Deme taJee yon. ‘ Get away ! you 
annoy me. 

What the deuce in the matter ? What 
in the world is amiss ? 

Benoe-Aoe. A throw of two dice, 
one showing one spot and the other 
allowing two spots. 

Deuce of Carde {The), The two 
(French, deux). The tliree is called 
“Tray” (French, trois; Latin, tree). 

“A Keiiilemmi Im'ihk pnm’lu'd by a bntrlier’s 
(iiiv, exdiuiiu'd, ' Deiire liiki* Hu* irny.' ‘ Well.' 
Kiid Hio boy, ^ I don'r. know liow Hu* tieiire is to 
(like Hiu iriiy .’ JrW, lUtok. 

DeuB (2 syl.). JkttH ex one china. The 
intervciinoM* of a god, or .some unlikely 
event, in order to extricate from diffi- 
culties in which a clumsy author Ims 
involvntl himself; any forced incident, 
.sucli as the arrival of a rich uncle fniin 
the Indies to help a young couple in 
tlieir pecuniary emharruKsments. Liter- 
ally, it means god (let down upon 
the stage or flying iu the air) by ma- 
chinery.” 

De'va’s Vale. The valley of the 
liver Deo or Deva, in Chesliire, cele- 
brated for it.s postures and dairy pro- 
duct*. 

" Ho elioMt* a farm in Dria's val(>, 

Whore Ills long ulleyB jireit'd iipoti Hie maiii." 

Thomson : Custle of Indolence^ canto li. 

Develoiunent. {Sre EvoLtmox.) 

Devil* Bepresontod with a cloven 
foot, bocauao % the Babbiiiicul writers 
he is called mrimni (a goat). As the 
goat i.s a typo of luicloaniicss, tho prince 
of unclean bpiiits is aptly represented 
under this emblem, 

Devil among tbe Tailors 

Dowton’s boneiit at the Haym^kot, 
some 7,000 journeymen tailors congre- 
gated in and around the theatre to pre- 
vent a burlesque called The Tailors: a 
Tragedy for Jvarm Weather, which thqy 
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comidmi xnsultiag to the trade. Fair<^ 
bum^B editiou of this pl^ is headed 
Th0 Devil emmg the Tailors, and 
oontainB an account of this fracaa. i^ee 
alBO Biographia Dramatiea, article Tai^ 
LOBS.) There ia a Scotch reel so called. 

l>evtt ana Bag o* Nalls {The). The 
public-houBe by Buckingham Gate was 
BO called, but the sim was Ihe Blacka^ 
moor^s Dead and the Woolpaek. {Remark- 
able Trials, ii. p. 14; 1765.) 

Devflandl)r.FaiiBtiui(2%^). Faust 
was the first printer of Bibles, and 
issued a large number in Imitation of 
those sold as manuscripts. These he 
rased off in Paris as genuine, and sold 
for sisty crowns apiece, the usual price 
being fiVe hundred crowns. The uni- 
fomutv of the books, their rapid supply, 
and their unusual cheapness excit^ 
astonishment. Information was laid 
against him for magic, and, in searching 
his lodgings, the brilliant red ink with 
which his copies were adorned was de- 
clared to bo iiis blood. He was charged 
with dealings with the Devil, and con- 
demned to 1)6 burnt alive. To save him- 
self, he revealed his secret to the Paris 
Parlement, and his invention became the 
admiration of the world. N.B.— Tliis 
tradition is not to be accepted us history. 


Bevil and liie Dam {The). Either 
the Devil and his mother, or the Devil 
and his wife, N unierous quotations may 
be adduced in sup 3 )ort of either of these 
interpretations. 8hakemeare uses the 
phrase eix times, and in King John (ii. 1) 
dam evidently means mother ; thus Con- 
stance says that her son Arthur is as like 
his father as the Devil is like his dam 
{mother)', and in Tiiits AndronlensTa,- 
inora is called the **dam” of a black 
child. We also read of the Devil’s 
daughter and the Devil’s sou. 

In many mythologies the Devil is sup- 
posed to be an animal : Thus in Oazotte^s 
jDiable Ammreux he i^o. camel ; the Irisli 
and others call him a black cat ; the J ews 
speak of hiniiisat/ra^yo/i (which idea is 
carried out in our George and the Dra- 
gon) ; the Santous of Japan cull him a 
species of fox ; others say he is a goaf ; 
and Dante associates him with dragons, 
swine, and dogs. In all which cases dam 
for mother is not inappropriate. 

On the other hand, dam for leman or 
wife has good support W e are told that 
Lilith was the wife of Adam, but was 
such a vixen that Adam could not livoAvith 
her, and she became the Devil's dam. 
We also read that Belphegor ** came to 
earth to seek him out a dam.’* 


? As womin when they go wrong 
are' for the most part worse than tlm 
other sez^ the phrase nt the head of tibia 
article meanp the Devil and something 
worse. 

Devil and Hie Deep Sea {Between 
the). Between Scylla and Charybdis; 
between two evils, each equally hazard- 
ous. The allusion seems to be to the 
hol'd of swine and the devils called 
Legion. 

** In the matter o{ nagging from one part of the 
veggel to another when abe was rolling, we were 
indeed between the devil and the deep sea.*’— 
Nineteenth Century, April, 18U1, p. GGt. 

Bevll and Tom Walker {The). An 
American proverb, used as a caution 
to usurers. Tom Walker was a poor, 
miserly man, bom at Massachusetts in 
1727, and it is said that he sold himself 
to the Devil for .wealth. Be this as it 
mav, Tom suddenly became very rich, 
and opened a counting-house at Boston 
during the money panic which pre- 
vailccfin the time of Governor Belcher. 
By usury he grew richer and richer ; 
but one day, as ho was foreclosing a 
mortgage with a poor land-jobber, a 
black man on a black home knocked at 
the office door. Tom went to open it, 
and was never seen again. Of course 
the good people of Boston searched his 
office, but all his coffers were foimd 
empty ; and during the night his house 
caught fire and was burnt to the ground. 
{Washing ton Irving : Tales of a Travel-- 

Bevll oatoh fbe Hindmost {The), 
lu Scotland (V Salamanca) it is said when 
a class of students have made a certain 
progress in their mystic studios, they are 
obliged to run through a subterranean 
hall, and the last man is seized by the 
devil, and becomes his imp. 

Devil In Dublin City {The). The 
Scandinavian form of Dublin was DiveU 
and the Latin Dablinia. (See 
Soles and Qiici'ies, April 9th, 1881. 
p. 296, for another explanation.) 

Is juHt RH true’g the dfil’s lu hell 
or Dublin city.’’ 

Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Devil looking Over Llnooln (The). 
Sir W. Scott in his Kenilworth has. 

Like the Devil looking over Lincoln.” 
A correspondent of Notes and Qtteries, 
September 10th, 1892, says— 

''Tbn famous devil that nsed tn overlook 
Lincoln College, In Oxford, whs taken down 
(Wednesday, September isth, 1731), having about 
two years since [previouslyl lost his head in a 
smrin.*'— OenNeman's Magazine, 1881, p. 40a. 

V We have other similar phrases, as 
” The devil looking over Durham.” 
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Bevtt lovee may Winter Us the). 
Tliat ifl, not at all. The BoznanCatboKcs 
teach tnat holy water drived away the 
Devil. The Latin ^verb is^ ** sun 
amarieinum amaf^ (as swine love mar- 
joram). Lucretius, vi. 974^ says amari- 
einum fugitat aus.** 

DevU-may-oare (A). A reckless 
fellow. 

Devil miuit be Striking {The) 
Carman). Said when it thunders. 
The old Norse Donar means Thor, equal 
to Jupiter, the god of thunder, and 
donner is the German for thunder or 
Devil, as may be seen in the exjjression, 
“Tlie runaway goose is gone to the 
Devil” {doiwei^. 

Devil on the Neck {A). An instru- 
ment of torture used by peraccuting 
papists. It W'as an iron ‘ windi whirh 
forced a man’s nook and legs togothor. 

Devil rides bn a Flddleatiek ( The). 
Much ado about nothing. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakespoaro, and othom, 
use the phrase. Fiddlesticks ! ” ns an 
exclamation, means rubbish ! nonsouse ! 
When the i»rince and his inorry oom- 
paiiions are at the Jhmr'a Head, first 
mrdolph rushes in to warn their that 
the sheiifi’s oflicors are at hnnd, and anon 
entei*s the hostess to put her guests on 
their guard. But the prince s.ays, 
“ Here’s a devil of a mw to make about 
a trifle ” (or “ Tlic devil rides on a fiddle- 
stick”) (I Jfeiin/ ii. 2), and 

hiding some of his companions, lie 
stoutly faces the sherifT’s ottirers and 
browbeats them. 

Devil Sick would be a Monk ( The). 

“ Hannon lanpwbat, monnt’huB hovin* rw i ; 

Sed CHUi ronraluit, mnnet iit antefiut." 

*• Wlu'u tlie l>e\il Mirk, tlir «lr\il rt iiioiik 
uoiild >io : 

VVlirn tlir Uf \ i] g«it well, the tle\ il ;i monk \%!is 
he.” 

Said of those persons who in times 
of 8icknos.s or danger make ])ioiis resolu- 
tions, but forget them when danger is 
past and health recovered. 

Devil to Pay and no Pitch Hot 

(The). The “devil” is a seam lietw'een 
the garboard-strake and tin; keel, and 
to “ pay ” is to cover with pitch. In 
former times, when vessels w'ere often 
careened for repairs, it was difficult to 
calk and pay this seam befon* the tide 
tunied. Hence the locution, the ship is 
careened, the devil is exposed, but there 
is no pitch hot ready, and the tide will 
turn before the work can be done, 
(French, payer ^ from paiXfPo'ix, pitch.) 


*• The Devil to JPay is the name of a 
farce by Jobson and Nelly. 

He7'e^a the very devil to pay. la used 
in quite another sense, meaning : Here’s 
a pretty kettle of fish. I’m in a pretty 
mess; this is confusion worse confound^. 

PsovEBBiAL Phrases. 

Cheatina the devil. Mincing an oath ; 
doing evil for gain, and giving part of 
• the profits to the Church, etc. It is by 
. lio moans unusual in monkish traditions. 
Thus the “Devil’s Bridge” is a single 
arch over a cataract. It is said that 
his Satanic Majesty had knocked down 
several bridges, but promised the abbot, 
Giraldus of EiuRiodel, to let this one 
stand, provided the abbot would con- 
sign to liim the first living thing that 
crossed it. When the bridge was finished, 
the abbot threw across it a loaf of bread, 
which a hungiy dog ran after, and “the 
m*ks re-ecliotMl with peals of laughter 
to see the Devil thus defeated.” {Lomj- 
fi'i/oir : Oolden Legend v.) 

V The bridge referred to by Long- 
fellow is that over the Fall at the Keuss, 
in the canton of the Uri, Switzerland. 

Habelais says that a farmer once liar- 
gained with the Devil for eacli to have 
on alternate ycai*s what giw under aud 
over the soil! The canny farmer sow^cd 
caiTots and turnips when it -was his turn 
to have the uuder-soil share, tuid wheat 
and harlev the year following, (/’aw^r- 
grneff book iv. chap, xlvi.) 

(lire the devil his due. Give even u 
Ind man or one lulled like the devil the 
credit hc^ deserves. 

Gone 1o the devil. To ruin. The 
Devil and *SY. Dunstan was the sign 
of a public house, No. 2, Fleet Street, at 
one tune miujh freipiented by lawyers. 

“Into till* DimiI Ta\ern ilirre IkmjIpiI 
HtroUc ” 

I*nU devil, pull baker. Lie, cheat, 
and wrangle away, for one is as bad as 
the other. (In this proverb baker is not 
fi proper name, but the trade. ) 

'• Like rnuL'Ii nml tin* il nitffrinK Hhimt i !«» 

Bak«*r at- tin* fair/’-AVr H'. Seott : Old Mortality. 
(iiap. XXX \ III. 

Talk of the devil and he's htire to come. 
Said of a jiorson who has boon the sub- 
ject of conversation, and who unex- 
pectedly makes liis appearancoj An 
older proverb still is, “Talk of the Dule 
and he’ll put out his honis; ” but the 
modem ciipheniisiii is, “Talk of an 
angel and you’ll see its wings.” If 
"'from the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” their hearts must be 
full of the evil one who talk about him, 
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ud it .tiw lieart is toll ot ibe devil lie 
eannotbeiar off. 

” Forthwith the devil did appear, 

For aftme him, aud he's alwajji aear." 

JVtor ; Mam Carvel 

To hold a cmdU to the devil is to 
abet an evildoer out of fawiiinfi' fear. 
The alluuon ia to the story of an old 
woman who set one wax taper before the 
image of St. Michael, and another before 
the iDevil whom he was trampling under 
foot. Being reproved for paying such 
honour to Satan, she naively replied: 
“ Ye see, your honour, it is quite un- 
ceitain which place I shall go to at last, 
and sure you will not blame a poor 
woman for securing a friend in each.’’ 

To hindfe a fire for the devil is to offer 
saorillce, to do what is really sinful, 
under tlie delusion that you are doing 
God service. 

To play the very devil xvith [the 
mattef^. To so muddle and mar it as to 
spoil it utterly. 

When the devil is blind. Never. Be- 
ferring to the utter absence of all dis- 
loyalty and evil. 

“Ay, Tib, that will he [/.#*. all will be Irne and 
loyalj when ilie tie'll is blind ; iiiid hm e'eirM no 
aair jet "“iS'/e ir. iScolt: (itiy AUnnurnHj <J)»iidie 
Uiiimout to Tib Miuiipa), chap, x \ii. 


DevU {A), in legal ])arlai)co, i.s a 
leader’s fag who gets iiji tlie facta of a 
brief, witli the laws hearing on it, and 
arranges everything for the i>lead(*r in 
methodical onier. 

These junitii's hjivc siiriilns briefs 
handed to them by t]u‘ir aenioi’s. A 
good fug is a good devil and is sure to 
get oil. 

The Atiomnj-OeneraVs devils are tbe 
Counsel of the Treasury, who not uu- 
frequently get promoted to the bencli. 

A printers devil. Formerly, the lioy 
who took the printed sheets from tlib 
rimupan of the press. Old Moxon suy.s ; 
*^Thcy do commonly so black and be- 
daub themselves that the workmen do 
jocosely call them devils.” The errand- 
boy is now so called. Tho black slave 
employed by Aldo Manuxio, Venetian 
printer, was thought to be an imp. Heuec 
the following pi-oclaination : 

“I, Aldo Sfaiiiisio, printer {<• the Ibnri* Imn* 
this duy nitid<‘ puhlir expotnire of the prinierH 
devil. All who ibiiik he !>* not llesh niut Muod 
aisy eoine and pinch hiiii.’-y*r»fh#»Mf»ftOTi oi 
Aldo Manitziu^ l4iKi. 


Robert the I>evii, of Normandy. (*Vcr 
Bobebt Le Diable.) 

The French Devil. Jean Bart, an in- 
trepid IVeneb sailor, bom at Dunkirk. 

(I60O-I702.) 

ISm of the Devil, Ezzeli'no, chief of the 
Gibelins, and Governor of Vicenza, was 


BO called for his infamous cruelties. 
(1216*1259.) 


“ Fierce Bzelin, that most inhuman lord, ^ ^ 
Who shall be deemed hy men tbSTchlld of hell." 

Bose : Orlando Fwioffe, ill. at. 


The White Dei'Uof Walla* chia. George 
Castrio'ta was so called by the Turka 
(1404- 14G7.) 

Devil's Advocate {Jhe\ In the 
Catholic Chui'ch when a name is sug- 
gested for canonisation, some person is 
appointed to oppose the praposition, and 
is expected to give reasons why it 
should hot take place. This person is 
technically called Advoc&tits Diaboh, 
Having said his say, the conclave decides 
the question. 

Devil’e Apple. The mandrake. 


Devll'e Arrowe (Yorkshire). Three 
remarkable Druid ” stones near 
Boroughbridge, like HaroWs Stones^ and 
probaMy marking some boundary. 

DevU'e Bird [The). The yellow 
bunting ; is so called from its note, deil, 

Devil’e Benee. Dice, which are 
made of bones and lead to ruin. 


Devil’e Booke. Playing cards. A 
Presbyterian phrase, uwcl in repi-oof of 
tbe tmui King's Books, applied to a 
pack of cards, from the French livre des 
(/noire rots (the book of the four kings). 
Also called the Devil's Biblo. 

Devil’s Cabinet ( The). Bidphego, the 
l)evir.s ainbfisstwlor in Fnmoe ; llutgin, 
ill Italy ; Belial, in Turkey ; Tlmrung, 
in Spain ; aud Martinet, in Switzerland. 
His grand almoner is Dagon ; chief of 
the eunuchs is Succor Benoth ; banker 
is Asmodeus ; theatrical manager is 
Kobal ; master of ceremonies, Veraelet ; 
court fool is Nybbas. [Victor Hm/o : 
Tmlers of the ISen.) 

Devil’s Candle. So the Arabs call 
the mandrake, from its shining appear- 
ance at night. [Ihchardson.) 

“Thopo bfllisli fliVB that limlii 
Tlic iiiandrake'a I'lmniel leaves ar iiivlit ' 

T.Mn/vtf. Fite Woiiihippein. 

Devil’s Current [Tin). Part of the 
current of the Bosjihorus is so called, from 
its great rapidity. 

Devil's Daughter’s Portion [The). 
Tlie saying is 

“ l)4*al, T)ii\ er, anil Harwich, 

The de\ il K:i\e with hia dniiifhler in marriage, * 

because of the scandalous impositions 
practised in these seajiorts bn sailors and 
occasional visitors. [Orose: Classical 
Dictionary^ etc.) 
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Devil's Den. A cromlech in a valley, 
near Marlborough. It now oonsistfl of 
two large uprights and an impost. The 
third upright has fallen. Some of the 
farm labourers, a few years ago, fastened 
a team pf horses to the impost, and tried, 
but without effect, to drag it down. 

Devil’s Dust. Old rags tom up by 
a machine called the '' devil,” and made 
into shoddy by gum and pressure. Mr. 
Ferrand brought the subject before Par- 
liament, Marcn 4th, 1842. It is so called 
from the dishonesty and falsehood which 
it covers. {Latimer^ s Set'fnofts,) 

Devil’s Dyke ^The) . A ravine in the 
South Downs, Bnghton. The legend is, 
that St. Cuthman, walking on the downs, 
plumed himself on having Christianised 
the surrounding country, and having 
built a nunnery where the dyke-house 
now stands. Presently the Devil appears 
and tells him all his labour is vaip, for 
he would swamp the whole country 
before morning. St. Cuthman went 
to the nunnery and told the abbess to 
keep the sisters in prayer till after mid- 
night, and then illuminate the windows. 
The Devil came at sunset with mattock 
and spade, and began cutting a dyke 
into the sea, but was seized with rheu- 
matic pains all over the body. He flung 
down his mattock and spade, and the 
cocks, mistaking the illuminated win- 
dows for sunrise, began to crow ; where- 
upon the Devil ned in alarm, leaving his 
work not half done. 

DevH'R Four-Poster (77ie), A hand 
at whist with four clubs. It is said that 
such a hand is never a winning one. 

Devil’s Frirlng-iMUi {TJte). A Corn- 
ish tin-mine worked by the Homans. 

Devil's Xilvery (7'Ae). Black and 
yellow. Black for death, yellow for 
quarantine. 

Devil’s Luck (The). Astounding 
good luck. Persons always lucky were 
thought at one time to have coiniK^unded 
with the Devil. 

“ You won't lla^ r tti iwy Ins animn v \ rn Innv ; 
jou bavctliL’ UeMl’s lurk in l«i?«.iinsal"H.'s." 
JUckem. 

Devil’s Mass (Thr). Swearing at 
everybody and everything. 

“ Wlifn a bad rgtr is slini }^^ Hir Him.. , lie '«,jb 
ills de\jrs niHPH .... an' inniips sveariirMt i\v\- 
thing.lroiTi tlicrfMiiiiiandbri in i liirf doi%u fotlin 
louin-coj i' ril.” .stiUhtm 'J’lnn', j'. 

Devil’s Nostrils (I'he). Two vast 
caverns separated by a huge pillar of 
zistural rock in the mainland of the 
&tlaiid iBlands. (See The chap, 

xzii.) 


Devil’s Owu. (CONNAWHT BOTS.) 
The 88th 'Foot. So called by Generm 
Picton from their bravery in tlie Penin- 
sular War, 1809-1814. 

Applied also to the Inns of Court 
Volunteers, the members of which are 
lawyers. 

Devil’s Paternoster {To my (he). 
To grumble ; to rail at providence. 

DevU’e Snnir-boz (The), A puff- 
ball ; a fungus full of dust ; one of the 
genus Lycoperdon. 

Devil’s Tattoo (The). Tapping on 
the table with one’s Anger a wearisome 
number of times ; tapping on tlie floor 
with one’s foot in a similar manner; 
repeating any sound with wearisome 
pertiuacHy, giving those who hear the 
“ blue devils ” or the “ fidgets.” 

Devil’s Throat (The). Cromer Bay. 
So called from its danger to navigation. 

DevUe (in Dante’s Divine Comedy) : 
Ahvhlm*. fTLc iillnrer.p 
liarbariccia. (Tbe iimlicioiiB.) 

Ctilfobrinu. (Tbti grRft»-ncoi uer.) 

Cayiiasio. (Tim siisrler.) 

Cii-iato naimiiUf. (The I linked hoar.) 
Ih-aqnignazzo. (The fell dragou.) 

Furfm'ftllo. (The BcandHliiiuiiKor.) 

(JraMcitM. (Theduggiab.) 

Lilricocco. (Tbo ill-ieiniiered.) 

Jlubicante. (Tbored with itiKe.) 

Sfiarmifflionfi. iTlie lianeful.) 

Tho The fldgets or iiiegriniB. 

Devonshire, according to English 
mythology, is a corruption of Dobon’s- 
share. This Debon was one of the 
heroes who came with Brute from Troy. 
One of the giants that he slew in the 
south coasts of England was Coulin, 
whom he chased to a vast pit eight 
leagues across. The monster trying to 
leap this pit, fell backwards, and lost his 
life in the chasm. When Brutus allotted 
out the island, this portion became 
Debon’s-sharc. 

“ And tbm anij'l** I’lt, jpt f.ir ipni-v.npd 
. K"r llu^ larai* lea}* a\1iicIi IVImjh did rnmveli 
fuiilm fo make, being eiKhr lnun nf gii)«m]^ 

Jiitu tbe wliieli retiiurniiig bark be f'dl 
Id Diede of Ibeae Mi'eat nitii|iu<((i h b.\ (liein got 
riin'neiiP had Hint luuv inre nuiiimt uent , . . 
\iid Ibibnn’s Mhare wa** fliai. ih |ll•v(l 1 <H)lll'e " 
'tilfemn : Fnmv Inmli ii. laiitu 11, 1'l. 

Devonshire Poet. n. Juu^h, a 
journeyman wool -com lier, who lived at 
the close of the 1 8th century. Edwanl 
Capmi, called “ The rural roslniaii of 
Bideford” (horn 1819), and .lohu Gay. 
author of the licyyuY'n Opn tf. etc. (1688- 
1732), of Barusta))In (Dexonshiro). 

Dew-heaters. The feet; shoes to 
resist the wet. 

“ Hold out your dew-lwaters till I take olE tbs 
darblM {iron iboe* or fetters].'’— Pewril of the 
Feaic. 
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Dew-Uit {A). A snack before break- 
fast. 

Dewdrink. A draught before break- 
fast. In harvest the men are allowed, in 
some counties, a drink of beer before 
th^ begin work. 

Dexterity means right-handed skill 
(Latin, dexter^ the right hand). “ Awk- 
ward” {qA\) meMVR left-handed : gaurhe 
is the French, and siiii&tcr the I^irin for 
the left hand. Certainly the (ictmau 
left-handed niarringcs are sinister ones. 

Dgellabes'an. The Porsiati era. 
D<{elU I Fddin, son of Togrul Beg, ap- 
pointed eight asti’ononici'H to roform the 
calendar. Tlio era began a.d. 1075, and 
is followed to this day. 

Dhul'dul. {Sir House.) 

DIable {Lc\ Olivier Ledaiu, the 
tool of Louis aL, and onco the kiug^s 
liorber. So called because he won as 
much feared as his Satanic Majesty, and 
even more disliked. (Hanged 141^.) 

Kohert h IHahle. Meyeibecr’s grand 
opera. {See Bobebt.) 

Dl'Adem meant, originally, a fillet 
vrouud round the head. The diadem of 
Bacchus was a broad band, which might 
bfs unfolded so us to make a veil, Hier- 
onymus, king of J^racusc (n.c. 21 6-21, 
wore a diadein. Constantine the Great 
(H06-3Ji7) was the first of the Bomaii 
emperors who wtiro a diadem. After 
his time it was set with rows of iicarls 
and precious stones. (Greek, dia-diOj 
to bind entirely.) 

Dlaleo'tlcs. Metaphysics ; tlio art 
of di^iutation ; that strictly logical dis- 
cussion wliich leads to i-eliablc results. 
The product or result is ideas, which, 
being classified, produce knowledge ; but 
all Imowlodge being of the divine types, 
.must conduce more or less to iiructical 
results and good morals. (Greek, dm- 
Ifsgo^ to speak tlioroughly.) 

Y Kant used the word to signify the 
theory of fallacies, and Hegel for* that 
concept which of necessity^dovelops its 
opposite. 

The following questions from ,Tohn 
of Salisbury are fair specimens of the 
Middle-age subjects of uscussion : — 

Cl) When a 
cowl lielong t 

C’j) When a 
round its uci 
him? 

Dl'amAikL A corraptioxi of ada- 
So ctkUcd because the diamond, 


liereou huys a wlmio cloak, dues the 
o his puMiase ? 

hog 18 driven to market with a roiic 
L'k, ducs< iho luan or iho ruK lake 


which cuts other substances, can he cut 
or polished with no substance but itself. 
(Greek, a damao, what cannot be sub- 
dued. Latin, adanm^ gen. admnant-is; 
French, diamant,) 

Di*anmnd (3 syl.). Son of Ag'ape, a 
fairy. Ho was very strong, and fought 
either on foot or horse with a battle-axe. 
He was slain in single combat by Cam'- 
balo. Teiamomd.) {Spenser : Fah'ic 
Queene^ bookiv.) 

A diamond of the first ivatcr, A man 
of the highest merit. The colour or 
lustre of a pcai'l or diamond is called its 
“water.” One of the “ first water ” is 
one of the best colour and most brilliant 
lustre. Wo say also, “A man of the 
first water.” 

A rough diamond. An uncultivated 
genius ; a person of excellent parts, but 
without society mannei's. 

Ah for Warraigton, that rough diumoiiil huil 
not had iho puJiHii of a dniioing-inaKter, and ho 
did not know how to wall/.."— 7%ttcfcerotf. 

Diamond cut diamond. Gunning out- 
witting cunning ; a hard bargain over- 
reached. A diamond is so hard that it 
can only be ground by diamond dust, or 
by rubbing one against another. 

Diamond (Newton’s favourite little 
dog). One winter’s morning, while at- 
tending early service in Trinity College, 
Newton inadvertently left Diamond shut 
up in his room. On returning from 
chapel bo found that the little fellow 
had upset a caudle on his de.sk, by which 
several impcrs containing minutes of 
many years’ experiments, were destroyed. 
On i>crceiviug this irz’cparable loss, ho 
exclaimed, “Oh, Diamond, Diamond, 
thou little knowest the mischief thou 
hast done ! ” {Difi'ttsimt of Useful Know- 
ledge : Ltfe of Kew ton, p. 25, col. 2.) 

*.• Huygens, IWM^roforring to thiNaecidontsa^s; 
'*Newtonum lucidiSHeiii rbrenitiii aldiiiicnniio hc 
sex nieiiMinis. An cx nnniit studu HSHiduitate, au 
dolure infortnnii, quod in incendio lahonituriuiii 
chom'cuin et bcniUa quaedain aniiberat." 

Diamond Hammer {A) . A hammer 
or pick for ‘ ‘ whetting ’ ’ millstones. The 
diamond hammer is pro'rided with 
several shoip-pointed teeth to give a 
miifonn roughness to the surface of the 
stone. Also to a steel pick with diamond- 
shaped point at each extremity to recut 
grooves in stone. 

Diamond Jousta {The). Jousts insti- 
tuted by King Arthur, “who by that 
name had named them, siuco a diamond 
was the prize.” Ere he was king, ho 
came by accident to a gleninLyounesse, 
wiicrc two brothers had met in combat. 
Each was riain; but one had worn a 
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orown of dutnouds, which Arthur picked 
im, apd wheu he became king offered 
the n^e diamonds as the prize of nine 
several jousts, “ one every year, a joust 
for one/* Lancelot had won eight, and 
intended to present them all to the 
queen ^‘wheii all were won.’* When 
we^ knight laid them before the queen, 
Guinevere, in a fit of jealousy, fiung 
them out of the palace window into the 
river which ran below. (^Idylls of the 
King ; Elaine,) 

ZMamoiid Neoklaoe {The) (1785). 
A necklace presented, through Mme. 
de Lamotte, by Cardinal de llohau (as 
he supposed) to Marie Antoinette. The 
cardiml, a profli^te churchman, enter- 
tained a sort of love passion for the 
^ueen; and the Countess dc Lamotte 
induced him to purchase for the queen, 
for £86,000, a diamond necklace, made 
for l^e. Bubony. The cardinal handed 
the necklace to the coimtess, who sold it 
to an English jeweller and kept the 
money. When the time of payment ar- 
rived Boehmer, the jeweller, sent his bill 
in to the queen, who denied all know- 
ledge of the matter. A trial ensued, 
which lasted nine months, and r^'catea 
immense scandal. 

Diamond SouUs {The\ or <*The 
Biamoud Challenge Sculls ** of the Hen- 
ley Boyal Kcgatt^ are a pair of crossed 
silver sculls not quite a foot in length, 
surmounted by an imitation wreath of 
laurel, andhavingaiicndant of diamonds. 
TTiey lie in abox lined with velvet, whicli 
contains also the names of all the win- 
ners. The prize is rowed for every year, 
and the semis pass from winner to win- 
ner ; but each winner receives a silver 
cup, which becomes his own absolute 
property. Established 1844 by the Boyal 
Begatta Committee. 

diamonds, {See Black Biaieonds.) 

Dlaii'a (3 syl.). The temple of Biaua 
at Eph'esus, built by Binoch&res, was 
set on fire by Heros'tratos, for the ^ke 
of perpetuating his name. The lonians 
decreed that any one who mentioned 
his name should be put to death, ^t 
this very decree gave it immortality. 
The temple was discovered in 1873 by 
Mr, Wood. 

ZMana of Xpliofliu. This statue, 
wo ore told, fell from heaven. If so, it 
was an aerolite ; but Minucius says he 
now it, and that it was a wooden statue 
(second century, A.i>.). Pliny, a con- 
temporary of Minucius. tells us it was 
woe of ebony. Probably tho real 


“image” was a meteorite, and in the 
course of time a wooden or ebony image 
was substituted. 

y The palladium of Troy, tho sacred 
shield of the Bomans, the snrine of our 
Lady of Loretto, and other similar 
relimouB objects of veneration, were 
said to have been sent from heaven. 
The statue of CybSle ^3 syl.) “fell 
from heaven ** ; and ElagaoSlas, of Syro- 
Fhcniiicia, was a great conical stone 
which fell from heaven. 

Great is Diana of the Ej^hesians, No- 
thing like leatlier; self-interest blinds 
the eyes. Beme'trios was a silversmith 
of Eph'esus, who made gold and silver 
shrines for the temple of Diana. When 
Christianity was i>reached in the city, 
and there was daiigoi* of substituting the 
simplicity of the Gospel for the grandeur 
of idolatry, tlio silversmiths, headed by 
Bemetrios, stirred tho people to a riot, 
and they cried out witli one voice for 
the space of two hours, “ Great is Biona 
of the Ephosiaus ! ” (Acts xix. 24-28.) 

Dlaa'n WoraUppera. Midnight 
rovollors. So called because they return 
home by moonlight. Bian means Uie 
moon. 

piaao'ra was tho wife of Gilberto of 
Friu'li, but was passionately beloved by 
Aiisaldo. In order to get rid of his 
importunity, she told him she would 
never grant his suit and prove untrue 
till he made her garden at midwinter as 
full of flowers and odours as if it were 
uiidsummcr. By tho aid of a magician, 
Ausaldo accomplislied this, and cuiimed 
his rewai’d. Biaiio'i'a wont to meet him, 
and told him she had obeyed^ tlio com- 
mand of her husband in so doing. An- 
Boldo, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
released her ; and Gilberto became the 
firm friend of Ansaldo from that day to 
the end of his life. {Boccaccio : Deca- 
merottf day x. 5.) {See Bobigen.) 

Dlapa'son. Bryden says— 

'* From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
The universal frame began ; 

From Uannony to harmony 

Thro’ all the comiiass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full (n mnn.” 

Sang for St. Ceciha s Day. 

According to tho Pythagore'an system, 
the world is a piece of harmony, and 
man the full chom. 

Dlftpor* A sort of doth said to ba 
corrupted from Ypres (whoro it ^ is 
manufactured), on analogy with calico 
from Calicut, naukeuu from Nankin, 
worsted from Worsted, in Norfolk, and 
other similar word't. But the Pronck 
dia^re, variegated (conneotoi ivith Lak. 
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iaspis >st a ja^r), is the source of this 
word. Diaper is doth variegated with 
flowex8» d<o *9 like damask. 

mav'olo (Fra)^ Michdo Pozza, an 
insurgent of Gala'bria (1760-1800). 
Scribe wrote a libretto on this hero for 
Auber. 

DHw or Dibits. Money. (Compare 
tipSy gifts to schoolboys*; and diohulm. 
Compere also with tot^ jot, and ynd.) 

The huckle-bones of sheep used for 
gambling purposes are called aibhs ; and 
Locke spe^s of stones used for the biune 
game, which ho calls dibstones. 

IMoani* Oatba. False as dicers' oaths. 
Worthless or untrustworthy, as when a 
gambler swears never to touch dice 
again. {Shakespeare : Hamlety iii. 4.) 

Ploll'la (in Orlando Furiosd). One 
of Logistilhi's handmaids, famous for 
her chastity. 

IMok. That happened in the rngn of 
Queen Dick — i.e. never ; there never was 
a Queen llichard. 


Dlok*s Hatband. (Richard Ci'oro- 
weU, 1626-1712.) 

(1) Dick's hatbandy which was made of 
sand. His ingal honours were ^'aropo 
of sand.” 

(2) As fne as Dick's hatband. Tlio 
crown of England would bo a very line 
thing for anyone to get 

(3) As queer as Dwk's hatband. Few 
things have been more ridiculous than 
the exaltation and abdication of the 
Protector’s son. 

(4) As tight as Dirk's hatband. The 
hatband of Richard Cromwell was the 
crown, which was too tight for him to 
wear with safety. 


Dlok “ Richard. The diminutive 
“ Dicky is also coiiuuuii. 

“Jockey I'f Norfolk l e not t»'ti 

hold. 

For Ilick> |(»r Dickon’, tli,> muslri.i" hiin\:li( 
Miirl flolu." 

Shoh*s>yt»n' * Itn'limtl III., \ 

(Dii'kyoi Dirkon IS Uirli.iirl III > 


Dickons. (‘SV'f' Roz.) 

Dickens is a peu-verted oath rurniptcd 
from “Nick.” Mrs. Page says— 

*' I cHtinot tell whftt tlie* ilii ki'iis lin ininif i'*. 
Sluthc'iiisarr : Jtff rr// Wiifs oj in • 

V The thi-ee poets who e?qjrpss a 
conflap*atiou are “Dickens! Jlow-itt, 
Burns ! ” 


Dickey or Dtckg. A donkey; an- • 
dently called a Dick-oss. now termed 
Jack-oss. It is a term of endearment, | 
as w!e call a pet bird a dicku-bird. The i 
ass is called Dick-y (little Richard), | 


Cuddy (little Guthhert), Neddy (little 
Edward), Jack-ass, Moke or Mike, etc. 

Dickeg. The rumble behind a carriage ; 
also a leather apron, a child’s bib, and 
a false shirt or front. All these are 
from the same root. (Dutch, dekken ; 
German, dcckcn ; Anglo-Saxon, thccan ; 
Latin, (egOy to cover.) 

Dicky {A)y in George IIl.’s time, 
meant a flannel petticoat. It was after- 
wai'ds applied to what were called false 
shirts— a shirt front worn over a 
dirty shirt, or in lieu of a shirt. These 
half-shirts were first called Tommies. 

“ A hundred instaneeu I boou cuuld pick ye— 
Without a cap we view the lair, 

The boBoiii heaving alto liarc, 

The liipB aHhanied, fuiHooth, to wear a dicky." 

Peter Pindar : Lord Auckland' a Triumph. 

So again : — 

“ And BiBter Peg, and Bister .Toan, 

With scarce a tlaimel dicky on . . . ." 

Middleacja JClectton^ letter Iv. 

CHair, whalebone, or metal xestniontB, called 
dn^BR-iniprovers. are hung ou women's backs, as a 
“ dicky ’’ is hung ou a coach behind.) 

Dicky Sam. A native-born inhobi- 
tant of Liverpool^ as Tim Bobbin is a 
native of Lancashire. 

Dicta'tor of IiCtterc. Francois 
Marie Arouet de Voltaire, called the 
Great Fan. (1694-1778.) 

Didactic Poetry is poebry that 
teaches some moral lesson, as Pope’s 
Essay on Man. (Greek, didaskoy 1 
teach.) 

Diddle {To). To cheat in a small 
wny, as “ I diddled him out of . . . .” 
Edgar Allan Poe has an article on the 
art of “ Diddling.” Rhyming slang is 
very common. {Sec Chivy.) ■ Fiddle and 
diddle rhyme. “ Fiddle ” is slang for 
a shaiper, and “diddle ” is the act of e 
shar^ier. The suggestive rhyme was 

'• III iliiMIr dubllr ' 

Till' lui, Hiul ihp IbldlP ■’ 

‘ A rcrtaiij ]ii)i'tiiin of tlir human Ta»'p 
Hus I n I, (inly a lasic for heiui: diddled “ 
Hood: .1 Black,. Toh. stanza 1. 

Diddler {Jeremq). An artful swind- 
ler ; a clover, seedy vagabond, bormw- 
iug money or obtaining credit by his wit 
and wits. From Kenny's farce called 
Jlatstitg the IFind. 

Did'erick. (Sec Dietbich.) 

Di'do, It was Porson who said he 
could rhyme on any subject : and being 
asked to" rhyme upon the three Latin 
gerunds, gave this couplet — 

“ 'When Dido found .£ueas would not como, 

She nuiurued in silence, and w:ib Di-do dum(b) ” 

V In the old Eton Latin grammar 
the three gerunds are called -^o. 
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' In modern school ivimers they 
are •dum^ •di^ -do, 

"When Dido Baw iBneas needs must go, 

Bbe wept in silence, and was dumlbj Di-do, 

X. C. B, 

? Dido was queen of Cartha^, who 
fell in love with ,£nea8, driTen by a 
storm to her shores. After abiding a- 
while at Carthoge, he was compelled by 
Mercu^ to leave the hospitable queen. 
Dido, in grief, burnt herself to death on 
a funeral pile. (Vifml: iromjfSneidA. 
494toiii. m) 

IMe. The die is east. The step is 
taken, and 1 cannot draw back. So 
said Julius CoBsar when he crossed the 
Rubicon. 

i.“ I have sot my life upon the oast, 

And 1 will stand the liasard of the die.*' 
Shakespeare: liichard III., v. 4. 

Me. 

Whom the gods love die young. Tliis 
is from Menander’s fragments (Hon hoi 
theoi philomin apothn€skei neon), De- 
mosthenes has a similar apophthegm. 
Plautus has the line, ** Quern J)i dilignnt 
adoleseens monturj*' (See Byron : *J)on 
JitaUf canto iv. 12.) Those who die 
young are ** taken out of the miseries of 
this sinful life” into a happy immor- 
taUty. 

Dle-liards. The f)7th Foot. Their 
colonel (Inglis) in the Inittlo of Albuora 
(1811), addressing his men, said, ”Die 
hard, my lads ; die hard ! ” And they 
did die liard, for their banner was pierced 
with thirty bullets. Only one oiiiccr out 
of twenty-four survived, and only 168 
men out of 684. This fine regiment is 
now called the West Middlesex; the 
EastMiddlesex (theDuke of Cambridge’s 
own) is the old 77th. 

Diego (Ban). A corruption of Sant- 
iago (St. James), champion of the red 
cross, and patron saint of Spain. 

Dleg Allleiuils. {See Alliensis.) 

Dlee Ira. A famous mediaeval hymn 
on the last judgment, probably the 
composition oi Thomas of Cela'no, a 
native of Abruzzi, who died in 1256. 
Sir Walter Scott has introduced the 
former part of it into his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, 

" Dies Irs, dibs ilia, 

SnlvAt Bvclum in fat ilia. 

Teats Davfd rum 8ili> lla " 

On that day, that wrathful day, 

David and the 8iii> 1 aav , 

Heaven and earth shall melt away. 

K. C. B. 

IHee Mon. A non-business day. A 
law phrase, meaning a day when the 


cou^ do not sit, as on Sundays; the 
Purification, in Hilary term : the Ascen- 
sion, in Easter term ; St. John the Bap- 
tist, in Trinity term ; and All Saints, with 
All Souls, in Midiaelmas tmm. A con- 
tracted form of ” Dies non juridicus,” a 
non- judicial day. 

Dies Saa'guinia. The 2ith March, 
called Bello'na’s Day, when the Roman 
votaries of the war-goddess cut them- 
selves and drank the sacrificial blood to 
propitiate the deity. 

Dletiioli (2 syl.) , of Berne or Yero'na, 
a name given by the German miune- 
Biingers {minstrels) to Theod'orio the 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths. One of 
the liegemen of King Etzel. In the 
terrible broil stirred up by Queen Kriem- 
hild in the banquet-hall of the Hunnish 
king, after the slaughter of Sir Rudiger, 
his friend Dietrich interfered, and suc- 
ceeded in taking prisoners the only two 
surviving BurgundianB, kings Gunther 
and Hagan, whom ho bandied over to 
Kriemhud, praying that she urould set 
them fi'ee, but the angry queen cut off 
both tlieir heads with her own hands. 
{The Hibelungen^Lied,) 

Dleu. J>ieH et mon droit (God and 
my riglit). The 001*010 of Richard I. at 
the Imttle of Gisors (119^» meaning 
that he was no vassal of fiSunce, but 
owed his royalty to God alone. As the 
French were signally beaten, the battle - 
word was adopted as the royal motto of 
England. 

DUforenoe. Ophelia says to the 
queen, “You may wear your rue with a 
difference.” In heraldry diferenees or 
me^rks of cadency indicate the various 
branches of a family. 

(1) The eldest son, during the life- 
time of his father, bears a label (or 
lambet), i.e, a piece of silk, stuff, or 
linen, with three pendants, broader at 
the bottom than at the top. 

(2) The second son bears a erescent. 

(3) The third, a mullet (or star with 
five points). 

4) The fourth, a martlet, 

6) The fifth, an annulet. 

6j The sixth, afleur-de-hH. 

(7) Tlje seventh, a rose. 

(8) The eighth, a ernes- nwltne. 

(U) The ninth, a double guatrefoit. 

Ophelia says both slie and the Queen are 
to wear rue : the one as the affianced of 
Hamlet, eldest son of the late king ; tiie 
other as the wife of Claudius his brother, 
and the cadet branch. Tbelatter wwto 
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have-a difference’* to siffuify it was a 
cadet bmndi. I [sa^ Ophelia] ^11 
wear tiie rue, but you ^e Queen'] must 
now WiBar it with a ‘ difference.’ ” 

IMgeat The collection of ail 

the lawB of Kome compiled by Tribonian 
and sixteen asaistants, by order of 
JustiniuB. It amounted to 2,000 
volumes, and was fmishcd in three years 
(A.n. d33). (See Pandects.) 

IMKglBga. Come to my diggings. To 
my rooms, residence, office, sanctum. A 
word imported from OaUfomia and its 
gold diggings. 

friend here wants to mkedigrtringg ; and ns 
you were cuniplniuing that ^ ou would get some- 
one to go balvcs with you, I thought 1 had better 
bring you together.'*— A. Q. Doyle: A Study tu 
Scarlett chap. I. 

Dlg'goryt A bam labourer, taken 
ou grand occasions for butler and foot- 
man to Mr. and Mra. Hardcastlc. He 
laughs I'lnd talks while serving, and is 
ua gtmche ns possible. {Goldmtith : She 
Stoopn to Conquer.) 

IMgit. The first nine numerals ; so 
called from the habit of counting as far 
as ton ou the lingers. (Latin, digititHy 
a finger.) 

IHgnltary (y/). A clergyman who 
holds preferment to which jurisdiction is 
annexed, as bishops, deans, archdeaeous, 
canons, etc. 

lUgiiiiB Vln'dtoa No'dus (Latin). 
A knot or difficulty worthy of such 
hands to untie. Literally, a knotty 
point worthy to be made a civil action. 
Tlie person who brought a civil action 
was called in ilomau law a rindei\ and 
the action was called a rindicatio. If 
the rightful possessor was a matter of 
dispute, the question became a Us 
elUntmt and was i*eferred to the pnetor 
to determine. A knotty point referred 
to the pTBBtor was a *• aigmis vhidice 

Dll PonateB (Latin). Household 
gods; now used for such articles of 
furniture or decoration us Uic lady of 
the house especially prizes. 

DUem'ma* The horns of a dilemma. 
** Lemma” Iheans a thing taken for 
gias^ (Greek, lam'bano, to take). 
** Dilemma ” is a double lemma, a two- 
edged sword which strikes both ways, or 
a bull which will toss you whichever 
horn you lay hold of. A young rhetori- 
cian said to an old sc^hist, ” Teach me 
to plead, and I will pay you when I 
gain a cause.” The master sued for 
payment, and the scholar pleaded. If 


I gain the cause 1 shall not pay you, 
because the judm will say I am not to 
pay; and if I lose my cause I shall not 
TO required to pay, 'according to the 
terms of our agreement.” To this tto 
master replied, “ Not so ; if you gun 
your cause you must pay me according 
to the terms of our agreement ; and if 
you lose your cause the judge will 
condemn you to pay me.” 

DUettan'te (Italian). An amateur 
of the fine arts, in opposition to a pro- 
fessor. Plural, dilettanti. 

“These gentlemen are to be iudged, not as 
dilettanti, but aa rrofeacKira."— Atnenoium. 

DlUgenoe is that energy and in- 
dustiy which we show when we do what 
we like (Latin, diVigo^ I like) ; but 
indolence is that listless manner with 
which we do what thorouglily vexes us. 
(Latin, in, intensive ; doleo, to gi'ieve.) 

DUlgenoe. A four-wheeled stago- 
coacli, drawn by four or more horses. 
Oominou in France before the intro- 
duction of railroads. 'I’he pun is well 
known. 

Ki via pine ore ningiairo, ntfi e diligenna (f.c. Iiia 
diligence). 

DlUy (plural, DHUes). Stage-coaches. 
They first began to run in 1779. A.u 
abbreviation of the French word dil'f 
gence {q.v.). “ Derby dilly.” 

Dim and Distant Future {The). 
In November, 1885, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone said that the disestablishment and 
diseudowment of the Anglican Church 
were questions in ^^the dim and distant 
future.” 

Diman'ohe {Monsieur). A dun. The 
term is from Moliero’s Don Juan, and 
would be, in Englisli, Mr. Sunday. The 
word dimanche is a corruption and con- 
traction of dies Domin'ica (the Lord’s 
Oay). 

DImetm. The ancient Latin naitno 
for the inhabitants of Carmarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. 

Dim'laEory. A lettei* dimissoty is a 
letter from the bishop of one diocese to 
some other bishopj giving leave for the 
l>earer to be ordamed by him. (Latin, 
di^mitto, to send away.) 

Dimity* A cloth said to be so called 
from Domietta, in but reSlly 

from the Greek di-mitos (double-thread). 
{See Samite.) 

Dl'nah {Aun(), in Sterne’s Trietram 
Shandy. She leaves Mr. Walter Shandy 
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£1,000, which he feiuneR will enable him 
to caxiy out all the wild schemes that 
enter into bis head. 

muda (1 syl.). The French for a 
turlsey is pmUt d*Ind^ (an Indian fowl). 
This IS an error, as the bird comes from 
Awiftrina. ; unless, Indeed, the whole 
Western continent, with all its con- 
tiguous islands, be called by the name 
OT West Indies. Our word “ turkey ” is 
no better, if indeed it means a native of 
Turkey. 

ZMne (To). 

Qui dort dine. The seven sleepers 
and others rec^uired no food till wey 
woke from their long sleep. The same 
mi^ be said of all hibernating animals. 

To dine with DemocHtoe. To be 
cheated out of one’s dinner. Democrltos 
was the derider, or philosopher who 
laughed at men’s folly. 

To dine with Su' Thomas Gresham. 
To go without one’s dinner; to be 
diunerless. Sir Thomas Gresham founded 
the Boyal Exchange, which was a fa- 
vourite lounge for those who could not 
afford to jirovido themselves with a 
diuner. 

To dine with Duke Ilamphret/, (.Vrr 

Hukphret.) 

2h dine u'ith Mahomet. To die, and 
dine in paradise. 

To dine ivith the d'oss-tegi/ed knights. 
(See next column j Dinxkklkss.) 

Dine Out {To). To be diiiiierleHs ; to 
go without a dinner. 

Ding (A). A blow. To ding it in 
oue*s eai's. To repeat a subject over and 
over again ; to teach by repetition. 

To dinq. To strike. (Anglo-Saxon, 
dencg\gn^y to knock, strike, beat.) Heii<» 
“ding-dong,” as “They were at it 
ding-dong.” 

“ Tile hiitclior’ft axe, like great Acliilh-ft’ hat, 

Dinga deadly dowiie teii-lliouwiml-tluMiHand 

flftl." Tayhrr: IVeiAx 

Ding-dong. They went at it ding^ 
dong. Fighting in good earnest. To 
ding is to Tfeat or bruise (Saxon, denvgan) ; 
dong is a responsive word. One gives a 
ding and the other a dong. 

V Din is the Anglo-Saxon dyu^iaHy to 
make a din ; dimmg^ a dinning Tioise, 

Dlngley Dell, The home of Mr. 
Wordle and his family, and the scene of 
Tupmon’a love adventure with Miss 
Bachel. {Dickens: Tickwiek Tapers.) 

Dinner {f ratting for). The “ matwaia 
quart d'heure,^' 


DlnnerlOMk Their hosts are the 
cross-legged kniglits. That is, the stone 
efiigios of the Bound Church. In this 
church at one time lawyers met their 
clients, and here a host of vagabonds 
used to loiter about all day, under the 
hope of being hired as witnesses. Dining 
with the cross-legged knights meant 
much the same ming as miiiug' with 
duke Humphrey {q,v.). 

Dl'noa. {See Hobse.) 

Dint. By dint of war ; by dint of 
argument ; hy dint of hard work. Diiit 
means a blow or striking (Anglo-Saxon, 
dynt) ; whence perseverance, power ex- 
erted, force ; it also means ^e indenta- 
tion made by a blow. ' 

Dloele'tlan. The Boman Emperor, 
noted for his fierce persecution of the 
Christians, 303. The Emperor Con- 
stantino, on the other hand, was the 
“ nursing father” of the Church. 

To make the (;biircli's glory aliine, 
Hlioiihl JDiitcJiMian reign, not OotiHtnntint'." 

CmMie: Uonmi/h. 

Diocletian w'os the king, and Eras- 
tus the prince, his son, in the Ibilian 
vei-siou of the tScmi ITtse Masters {q.i\). 

Dlog'enea (1 syl., g =^'). The cynic 
]>hilo.sopher is said to have lived in a tub. 

“ The w hole v\oi lit wa<« not liiitf ao wide 
To AieKiiiitlor, wiieii he crit'd 
llomurte In* had hut une to wuh'diie, 

Ah M’iiH a pall r.\ narrow t nl» lo 
JiKtgeiie^." Jiutler ; Jiiutibias. i. 3. 

Diog'eues. Homaiius TV., emperor of 
the East (10G7-1071). 

Diomed’s HorMS. Diiios {dreads 
fnt) and Lamiiou {bright-eyed). {See 
'Hobse. ) 

Dlom'ede'an Swop. An excliange 
in which all the benefit is on one side. 
This proverbial expression is founded on 
an incident related by Homer in the 
Iliad. Glaucus recognises Diomed on 
the battle-field, and the friends change 
armour. 

Vor DIoiiind'H hrasH aniiH, of moan dc\ icf, > 

For which iiinu oxtni imkI (a \ iilgar price;, 

Ho [Ulaucua] ga\e Ida own, of gold divinely 
wrought. 

An hundred heevei the shining purchaae 
Imught." JPopei Iliad, \J. 

Diomio'dea or Diomed, King of 
.^to'lia, iu Greece, brave and ol^ieiit 
to authority. He survived the siege of 
^Troy ; but on his return home found hie 
wife living in adultery, and savod his 
Ufe.by living an exile in Italy. {Homer : 
Iliad.) 

Dlo'ne (3 syl.). Venus, who sprang 
from the froth of the sea, after the 
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mistilaM body<)f (the aJoy) had 

bee&fthxoim mro by Itetiim. 


** So Tontif Bionl. nnraed beneath the wavei, 

Ana tooted bjr Nereids in their coral caves .... 
Liiped her sweet tones, and tried her tender 
emllost'* Jtonoln t Economy of Vegetation^ ii. 

MoiiyNliW (the younger)^ being 
banifthed a second time from Syracuse, 
retired to Corinth, where he turned 
echoolmaster for a living. Posterity 
called him a tyrant, Byron, in his Qm 
to Napoleon^ alludes to these facts in the 
following lines 


“ Cnrinth'B fiodatfosue hatli now 
Transferred lits byword to t.hy brow." 

That is, Napoleon is now called tyrant, 
like Dionysius. 


Dloiiy'soa. The Greek name of 
Bacchus 

Father: ZeuHCJiifiter). 

Feaeuioi BuccbiiM in lloiuo, liroiiialia or llriim> 
dlii^ 111 March and .Mt'i'iciidier. 

Mother: Hom£lv, daiivbfcr of ('aditiiiH 
Jiuree: Brina. 

Owls were hia aversion. 

Pauthere arew liis cliarior.. 
llama were tlic iiiosi. »fencral sacri flees offered 
. to biin. 

iVi/ti; ^rind'iiu. 


The most famous statue of tliis god 
was hy Praxitfilos, 

Attains gave above £18,000 stciiing 
for u painting of the god by Aristides. 


Dioiduui'tiiie Anal'ysis. Finding 
coiruneusurute values of squaras, cubes, 
triangles, etc. ; or the sum of a given 
iiumMr of squares which is itself a 
square; or a certain numl)er of squares, 
etc., which uro in arithmetical progres- 
sion. Tlie following examples will give 
some idea of the theory : 

1. To find two whole numlKsrs, the 
sum of whose squares is a square ; 

2. To find tliroe square numbers which 
are ill arithmetical jirogi'ession ; 

U. To find a number from which two 
given squares being severally subtracted, 
each of the remainders is a square. 

? Diophantus was an Alexandrian 
Greek (5th cent, a.d.) 

XMoMm'rL Castor and Pollux. 
(Greek, JDies kattroa, young men of Zens ; 
aioaia gen. of Zous.) 

The horses of the Dioscitri, Cyriaroe 
and Hor'pagos. (See House.) 

Dtotrepbaa. One who loves to liave- 
the pre-eminence among others. (;i> 
John 9.) 

"Neither a desiiorate Jiidaa, bke the T*rehit«- 
Bbarpe [avclihlehoii itf Hi. Andivw's^ wfitr wait 
murdered], that '8 guns to hie iilait* ; nnraHaiii*- 
tuarr>break'liifr Holofentfis, like the 
minded Claverlioiiie : nor an ambitious J>intre- 
IJhSa, like the lad [Lord] Kvandalp .... abnil 
resiBt the arrows that are whetted and the » m)W 
that is bent against you."— £fir W, Scott : 014 ifor- 
taiity, chap, x.'.v. i 


IMP (A), A taUow-ohandler, oxw 
whoma^es or sells candles ot 
^ ese candles are made by dipping into 
melted tallow the cottoli whi<di zbimB 
the wick. (Anglo-Saxon dippan, to dip.) 

XMptk'tbera. The skin of the goat 
Amalthe'a, on which Jove wrote the 
destiny of man. Diphtheria is an infec- 
tious d^ase of the throat ; so called from 
its tendency to form a false membrane. 

jMpto'ina literally means something 
folded (Greek). Diplomas used to be 
written on parchment, folded, and 
sealed. The word is applied to licences 
given to graduates to assume a degi'ee, 
to clergymen, to physicians, agents, and 
so on. 

Dlplom'ooy. The tact, negotiations, 
jnivileges, etc., of a diplomatist, or one 
who carries a diploma to a foreign court 
to authorise him to represent the Govern - 
ment which sends him out. 

XMplomatio Cold (A). An excuse 
to get over «. disiigrce'ablo engageirteiit. 
Mr. Healy, M.l». HMSo), said that Loi-d 
Hartingtuii and Mr. Ghulstoue had 
“ diplomatic colds, when they pleaded 
indisposition as an excuse for not giving 
}iddre.SRe8 at public meetings in which 
tliey wen^ lulvortised to speak. The day 
after the meetings both gentlemen were 
“ much better.” 

DiplomatiOB. The science of palaeo- 
graphy— that is, deciphering old chortei-s, 
diplomtis, titles ; investigating their 
autlieiitieity and genuineness, and so on. 
Papebrcich, the Bollandist, origiiiatetl 
the study in 1()7<* ; butMabillon, another 
Bollandist, I'educed it to a science in his 
work entitled Do re JJipluniat'tt'a, 1681. 
Toustoin and Tassin further developed 
it iu their treatise entitled Nouveau 
Traitv dc Diplomatique, 1750-1760. 

Biptyoh {dip'tiki, A register folded 
into two leaves, opening like our books, 
and not like the ancient scroUs. The 
Homans kept in a book of this sort the 
names of their magistrates, and the 
Itoman Catholics ein]noyed the word for 
the registers in which were written the 
names of those bishops, smuts, and 
inart}T3 who were to be specially com- 
memorated when oblations were made 
for the (lead. (Greek, dtptuchos, folded 
in two.) 

"Tlip Oroeke exunitefl small woits of irreat 
eVe^nnee, hb umy be Heen in tUe duuycba.ur ivm-y 
ro\ PI'S I • > rcinHUwr recordB, or sacred volumes used 
in tbe rhuroh aervice.'*— T. Flaaanan ; Ltxtmos on 
.sieuqii«ra,ill.p.0s. 
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Wfeib'mn, Swu. Pindar ; so called 
Irom l>ir(^a fountain in the ne^hbour- 
hood of l^ebes, the poet’s birthplace 
(B.O. 618-442). 

IMreot Tax is one collected dWeethj 
from the owner of property subject to 
the tax, as when the tia-gatherer goes 
^rect to the -owner of a house and de- 
mands five, ten, or twenty pounds, as it 
may be, for Government uses. Indirect 
taxes are taxes upon marketable com- 
modities, such as tea and sugar, the 
tox on whidi is added to the article 
taxed, and is paid by the purchasers in- 
directly. 

IMreo'tory. The French constitution 
of 1796, when the executive was vested 
in five persons called directors, one of 
whom retired every year. After a sickly 
existence of four years, it was quashed 
^ Napoleon Bonaparte. An alphabet- 
ic fist of the inhabitants, etc., of a given 
locality, as a “ London Directory.” 

Dtrleton. Doubting with Dirletan^ 
and resolving those dmwts with Sincarf. 
Doubting and answering those doubts, 
but doubting still. It applies to law, 
science, relimon, morals, etc. Sir John 
Nisbett of Dirletoii’s Doubts on points 
of law, and Sir James Stewart’s Doubts 
Resolved, are works of established repu- 
tation in Scotland, but the Doubts hold a 
higher place than the Solutions, 

Dlrloa (Count), A Paladin, the beau- 
ideal of valour, generosity, and truth. 
The sto^ says he was sent by Cliarlcv 
magne into the East, whore he con- 

2 uered Aliaride, a great Moorish prince. 

►n his return he found his young wife, 
who thought he was dead, betrothed to 
Gcli'nos, another of Charlemagne’s peers. 
The matter being set right, the king 
gave a grand banquet. Dirlos is D’Yrlos, 

Dirt is matter in the wrong place. 
(Lordlahurrstou.) This is not true: a 
diamond or sovereign lost on a road is 
matte*!* in a wrung 2 »lace, hut certainly is 
not dirt. 

Throic of dirt uud smu' trill he 

sure to slte/c. Scandal always leaves a 
trail behind. 

Dirt cheap. Very low-priced. Dirt is 
so cheap that perHotis pay others to take 
it away. 

To eat dirt is to put up with insults 
and mortification. An Eastern method 
of punie^ent 

“If dirt -were triuniis wbat a capital band yon 
would hold I ”~-ChaTlea Lamb to Martin, Burney, 

•Hirty Half-Bimdred. The 60th 
Foot, so called from the men wijiing 


their faces with their black oufis. Now 
called “ The Queen’s Own,” 

Dirty Lane. Now called Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Dirty Sbirts (The), The lOlst Foot, 
which fought at Dellii in their shirt- 
sleeves (1867) . Now called “ ITie Beyal 
Bengal Fusileers.” 

Dls. Pluto. 

. “ Promir'inne Katlierinff flower*, 
noraolf a fairer flower, l)y ^Tuomy Ula 
Was gathered." j, 

Milton : Paradise Loet^ iv. ‘-’<0. 

Dlsas'ter is being under an evil star 
(Greek, dus^aster, evil star). An astro- 
logical word. 

'*The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisem."— Judges v. a). 

DlBM’trons Peiuie (La Taix Jfa/- 
heureuse). It followed the battle of 
Gravelinos (2 syl.), and was signed at 
Catcau - Cambre'sis. By this treaty 
Henri II. renounced all daim to Geu'oa, 
Naples, Mil'au, and Cor'sica (1569). 

Disbar (To), To deprive a barrister 
of his right to plead. The bar is tho 
part hatred off in coui'ts of law and 
equity for barristers or pleaders. 

Discard* To throw out of one’s 
hands such cards as are useless. 

Discliarge BiUe (The\ 180G. ”I 
discharge [charge] thee before God.” 
(1 Tim. V. 21.) 

DlBClpUne (^A), A setourge used by 
Homan Catliohcs for penitential pur- 
poses. 

" IV*foro the miss and altar a lamp was still 
burning, . . . and un tho flour lay a small disui- 
pliiio or prnitontlai gcourgo of Htnall cord and 
w'irr, tho lashes of which wore stained with 
recent hh»od.”— Sir IK. Scott: The Talismav, 
cliap. IV'. 

Dls'cord means seyeranco of hearts 
(Latin, discordd). It is the opposite of 
mmord, tho coming together of hearts. 
In music it moans disugi'cemoiit of 
sounds, as wdion a note is followed by 
another which is disagreuahlo 1o a 
musical oar. (See Applk.) 

Discount. At a diseuuut. Not Itl 
ileinaiid ; little valutMl ; less estetjined 
tlaiu formerly; less than their uoniiual 
value. (Latin dh^cutuputo, to depreciate. ) 

Discuss. To disettss fi bottle. To 
drink one with a friend. Same as 
“ crush ” or “crac^• a bottle.” (Discuss 
is the Latin dis-quatio ; French, easser. 
The Latin quassa'rS vasa is to break a 
drinking- vessel.) 

“Wo all .... drew round the table, an anstcre 
I silence prevailing, while we discussed our meal." 

! —i?. Bronte: Wuthering Heights, chap. 11. 
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Distraotion 


DlMMie, meaning discomfort, want 
of ease, mal am, as 

** In tbe world ye shall have disease.’— TTyeli/; 
John xvi. as. 

IMbdied (1 nyl.). I wag dighed out of 
iU Cheated out of it ; or rather, eK>me 
one else contrived to obtain it. A con- 
trootion of digkerit. The heir is dish’t 
oiit of his inheritance when his father 
marries again and leaves his property to 
the widow and widow's family. 

“Where's nruiAiuol'/ IHKhed'” 

Huron : JiouJuan. 

XMoh-washer (. / ) . A scullery- maid. 

DlamaL Daniel Finch, second earl 
of Nottingham. 

“ 7(i> H(N)iier wuH Dihiiih) anions Mie Wiiij?s . . . 
hill. JjHd^' ('.hHi'Llol.Jie IS taken knitiiuiur in .^i. 
.laniesli rbajicl |/.r. Lmly ('barlutte Fineh, )iim 
ilaughlt‘rJ.’’-ii’.riioii«c»*, April I’OiMtli, 171.1, N«. 44. 

Dimias (^'/.). The penitent thief. 
[Dysmas.] 

Dtttiey ProfoBOor. The Professor 
of ArchsBology in the University of Ciuu- 
bridge. This chair was founded in 1851 
by John Disney, Esq., of the Hyde, 
Ingatestoiic. 

Dlsor'der, says Frunkliii, ‘‘break- 
fasts with Plenty, dines witli Poverty, 
sups 'With Misery, a.nd sleeps with 
Death." 

Dlspensa’tloii. The system w’hich 
(iod chooses to dispnigr or establish Ih^- 
tween Himself find man. Thcdispciisfi- 
tion of Adam was that between Aclain 
and God ; the dispciisittiou of Abraham, 
and that of Mogeg, were those imiiarted 
to these holy men ; tlie (ioHjtri dispensa- 
tion is that explained in the Gospels. 
(Latin, dis-pemo, to spread forth, unroll, 
explain, reveal. ) 

A digprasatioa from the Pope, Per- 
mission to thgpntsv wif,1i somctliiiig en- 
joined ; a licence to do what is forbidden, 
or to omit what is eominandcd by the 
law of the Church, as distinct froiii the 
moral lavr. 

“A diBiM»uwitii»M was <#l)liiiii(Hl in ojiahli* Hr. 
Barrow lo nMin\\ U Vri/ 

Dtspu'te (2 syl.) memis, literally, to 
“lop down" (Latin, dig-puto): debate 
means to “knock tlowii" (Fn'iich, dr- 
hatlre ) ; discuss means to “shake down” 
(Latin, dig-qaalid ) : object' is to “ cast 
against" (Latin, ob~Jario ) ; contend is to 
“ pull against " (Latin, contmdo ) : quar- 
rel is to throw darts at each idher 
(Welsh, rtvarrl, a dart) ; and wrangle is 
to strain by twisting (Swedish, vramja ; 
Anglo-Saxon, u ringan). 


IMs'solute is one that runs loose, not 
restrained by laws or any other bonds. 
(Latin, digsoho, like horses unharnessed.) 


IMi'talL A woman. Properly the 
staff from which the flax was drawn in 
spinning. Tbe allusion is to the ancient 
custom of women, who spun from morn- 
ing to night. {See Sfinsteb.) 

“ The crown of France never falls to tbe dlstalC.'* 
- Kertey. 

To have tow on the distaff. To have 
work in hand. Froissart says, **Jlaitrft 
cn bref temtis autres cstotipes eti sa quo- 
mmlkP 

“ Ho liiKlito more tow on his distaf 
Tiiau (forieys knew,*' 

Chaucer : Canterbury Talee, .1,771'. 


St. THstaff^g Dap. The 7th of January. 
So called because the Christmas festival 
terminated on Twelfth Day, and on the 
day following the women returned to 
their distaffs or dai^ occupations. -It is 
also called Hock Daq, a distaff being 
called a rock. “ In old times they used 
to spin with rocks.” {Aubrey : lyilts.) 


** Give Kt. Disintr all iho rmht, 

Then give (’hristnias siHirl good night. 

And next nion'ow every one 

To his own vocation.” • flOif.) 

* What! shall a w'oinau with a ruck drive thee 
away 

F^otin tlicc, frail or 

Htyby: Mysteries, p, It. 


XHatolB'iia. To whom BombastCs 
Furio'so makes love.^ {Thomas Hanies 
Hhodes : Jhmbasies Pnrioso.) 


XMstem'per moans an undue mixture. 
Tn mcdiciue a distemiicr arises from the 
redundancy of certain secretions or mor- 
bid humours. The distemper in dogs is 
an undue quantity of socrctious maui- 
festod by a running from tho eyes and 
nose, (tatin, dis-trmffero, to mix amiss. ) 

Applied to paintii^, the word is from 
another source, the French detremper (to 
soak ill water), because the paints, in- 
stead of lieiug mixed with oil, are mixed 
with a vehicle (as yolk of eggs or glue) 
soluble ill water. 


IMstinguiBlied Member of tbe 
Humane Soolety. The name of this 
flog was Paul Pry. Landseer says, 
“Mr. Newman Smith was rather tfis- 
ap})oiuted when his dog apjieared in 
character rather than ‘ the property of 
Newman Smith, Esq., of Croydon 
Loflge.’" {Xotes ana Queries, March 
2l8t, 188.3, p. 225.) 

XMetractlon* An excellent example 
of how greatly the meaning of words 
may change. To ‘ ‘ distract ’ ’ means now, 
to harass, to perplex : and “ disti'action 
confusion of mind from a great multi- 
plicitv of duties; but iu Fieuch to 
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Divine Fagan 


** distract” means to divert the mind, 
and ** distraction ” means recreation or 
amusement (Latin, dis^traho), (See 
SlaveO 

Distrait (French). Absent-minded. 

Dltliyram'Mo. The father e,f dithy- 
rwnbic poetry, Ari'on of Lesbos. 

Dtt'tany. When Godfrey was 
wounded with an arrow, an “odorifer- 
ous pan'acy ” distilled from dittany was 
applied to the wound; whereupon the 
arrow-head fell out, and tho wound 
healed Immediately. (Tam: Jerusalem 
Delivered ^ book xi.) 

Ditto. (See Do.) 

Dittoes (A suit of). Coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers all alike, or all ditto (the 
same). 

Divan' (Arabic and Fcrsiaii, diicau) 
means a re^ster kept ou a white tiible 
exactly similar to our hoard. Among 
the Orientals tho woixl is applied to a 
council-chamber or court of justice ; but 
in England wo mean a coffee-house 
where smoking is the chief attraction. 

Divers Colours We 

are told, in 2 Sam. xiii. 18, that kings* 
daughters were airaycd in a garment 
of divers colours, and Dr. Shaw informs 
us that only virgins wore drawers of 
needle -work ; so that when the mother 
of Sisera (Judges v. 30) says, “ Have 
they not sped V Have they not divided 
the" spoil':' To Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, of divers colours of needle- 
work':^” she means -is not the king's 
daughter allotted to Sisera as a ])ortiou 
of his spoir:’ (See Coat of Many 
CoLoims.) 

Divert. To turn aside. Business is 
the re^lar walk or current of our life, 
but pleasure is a diversion or tuniiiig 
aside for a time from the straight line. 
What we call diversion is called in 
Freuchdif^rac^ie/^, drawiugaside. (Latin, 
di^vertoj to turn aside ; <l i n- traho, to draw 
aside.) 

Dives (1 syl.), /hr# or lietrs. Demons 
of Persian mythology. According to 
the Koran, they are ferocioiw and gi^u- 
tic spirits under the sovereignty of Eblis. 

" At Laliore, in tlio Mogiit’s arc iiictures 
of Dews anil Dives with lonx burns, staring oyos, 
abaggy hair, great fangs, ugly imwb, lung tails, 
and such hurrihle doforiiiity, tliat I wonilnr the 
uoor women are not frightenod.”— H’lHtam Finch : 
PturchaF Pilgrimit vol, i. 

Divls (2 syl.). .The name popularly 
given to the rich man in our Lord^ 
parable of the Rich Man and La/.arus 


(Luke xvi.). The Latin would be Li vis 
et Lazarus. 

Dlvl'de (2 syl.). When the membei's 
in the House of Commons interrupt a 
sp^er by crying out dividSy they mean, 
bring the debate to an end and 'put the 
motion to the vote— i.r. let the ayes 
divide from the noes, one going into 
one room or lobby, and the others into 
another. 

Divide and Ctoveru. Divide a 
nation into parties, or set your enemies 
at loggerheads, and you can have your 
own way. A maxim of Machiavelli, a 
noted political writer of Florence (U69- 
1627). 

“Kvory city ur Imiisn liividrd against itsi'lf 
shall uui. Btaiiii."— Mattlu'W xii. ::5. 

Divination. There are numerous 
^ccicB of divination referred to in the 
Bible. Tho Hebrew word is added iu 
italics. 

.lunUIAIt AsTIlOl.tXlY (.Vcoitcii). 

Ai’nruY iMfUiicheiich). 

WiTCiiOUAii'T dfecaschepA). 

Kncrantmknt Uthobermi). 
f 'AHTixu Lots {InUemii). 

By IXTBailOOATINO WrilllTS.' 

By NxciiOMANCY (I iihuii. xxviii. V.*). 

By IlllAllDOMAKCY (llnSCH Iv. 13). 

By TBiUiMim or housobold Idols. 

By HKPATOscorv or lusiicciiug the Uxor ot 
aiiiiiinls. 

By DuKAMsancl their intorprotations. 
Ilivinution by (Ire, atr, aud water; ihiindiM', 
liKhtning, iiad meteors ; etc. , . 

Tho Vrim aatl Thammfn waa a prophetic 
PrCHStplntc worn by tho High Vriosi. 

(Consult: Gen. xxxvu. .V-ll; xl. xll. ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 13; ‘J Cliroii.xxxiii.rf ; Prov.xvl..ia; Kxek.. 
xxi. 31 : lIoHoa ih. <1, .'i, etc.) 

Divine. T/tc diciuc riyhi of kinys. 
The notion that kings reign by divino 
right, quite iudopeudeut of the ])oople'H 
will. This notion arose from tho Old 
Testament Scriptures, where kings are 
called “G<k1’s anointed,” because they 
were God's vicurs on tartli, when the 
Jew's ohangtid their theocracy for a 
monarchy. 

“ The right di\ Inc of l:iiigs to go\ crii wrong." 

rope. 

Divine (The). Ferdinand de Her- 
re'ra, a Spanish poet (15U)-1696). 

Kapham, tho miuter, il Dhi'Ho (1483- 
1520). 

Luis Mora'los, Spiiuish painter, d 
Dm^no (1609-1586). 

Divine Doctor* Jean dc lliiysbroek, 
the mystic (1294-1381). 

Divine Pagan (P/ic). Hypa'tia,who 
presided over tho Neoplatonic School at 
Alexandria. She was infamously tom 
to pieces (a.d. 416) by a CSbristian mob, 
not without tho ooucurrence of the Arch- 
bishop Cyril. 
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MtIim nmat {The), Vervain, called 
by the Bontane Herba Sacra 

XMIvUm Speaker (77m;). So Arietotle 
called Tyr'tamo^who therefore adopted 
the name of Thecmhrastos (b.g. 370- 
287). 


Diei'alag Rod. A forked branch 
of hazel, euspeiided by the two prongs 
between the balls of the thumbs. The 
inclination of the rod indicates the pre- 
sence of water-springs, precious metal, 
and anything elM that simpletons Will 
]»y for. {See Dousiebswivel.) 


Dirlnlty In Odd Nnmbera. Fal- 
stalf tells us (in the Metrp Wives of 
Wiftdeor, v. 1) that this divinity oifecte 
** nativity, chance, and death.*’ A 
Trinity ui by no means confined to the 
Christian creed. The Brahmins I'epre- 
sent their god with three heads; the 
Greeks and Bomans had three Giuces, 
three Fates, three Furies, and a tliroe- 
fold Hecate. Jupiter had his three 
thunderbolts, Neptune his trident, and 
Pluto his three-headed dog. The Muses 
were three times tliree. Pythagoras 
says Gk>d is threefold — ** the beginning, 
middle, and end of all things.” Then, 
again, there are five features, five parts 
to the body, five vowels, five lines in 
music, five acts to a play, etc. ; seven 
strings to a harp, seven planets (an- 
ciently, at any rate), seven musical 
notes, etc. 

Chance, There’s luck in odd numbers 

Nutnero Deus iinp&re yaudet'' (Ftryil: 
"Ech^ym viii. 75), The seventh sou of a 
seventh sCii was always held notable. 
Baalani would have seven altars, and 
saorificed on them seven bullocks and 
seven rams. ]Naaman was commauded 
to dip seven times in Jordan, and Elijah 
sent nis servant seven times to look out 
for rain. Cliina<*teric years ai-e seven 
and nine with their multiples by odd 
numl^rs. 

Dettth, The great climacteric year of 
life is 63 {i,f, 7 X 0), and Siituni pre- 
sides over all cliiiuuderic ycai-s. 


DlVl'no Lodovl'oo. Ariosto, author 
of Orlando Ftmom, an epic poem in 
twenty-four books. (1474-1533.) 

Dlvtalon. The si^ h- for division 
was invented by John Pell of Cambridge 
in 1668. 


DifPVOMiiMit. A writiny, or bill of 
divaremeHt, ** Whosoever diall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writ- 
ing of divorcement” (Matt. v. 31). 


Adalet tells in the Nineteenth Omtury 
(July, 1892, p. 137) ; 

“A woman [In Turkey! divorced from ber 
hu8l)and is not treated witb contumely . . . and 
often marries again. ... A man simply states to 
bis wife that be bas dlv<irced ber, on which she 
will go away ; and the man, having repeated the 
same to the cadi, will receive an ac^ of divorce 
written, which be will send to ber. If it is the 
first nr socond time that this bos occurred,, he 
mat' take her liack again without any formality 
ensuing, but, after a third divorce, she will he 
lost to him for ever. Seeing the ease with n liich 
this may lie done, It is not BurpriBiiig if men 
abuse toe licence, and sometimos di\nrce their 
wlvoB for [a very small] fault ... as a Imdly- 
cooked dinner, or a button unsewed, knowing 
very well that If he repents of It he can have her 
iiack before evening. 1 know a lady who has 
lioen divorced from five taushands, and is now 
living with a sixth." 

XMvns in Latin, attached to a proper 
name, does not mean divine^ but simply 
deceased or canonised ; excellently trans- 
lated in Notes and ^teries (May -2l8t, 
1892, p. 421), “of blessed memory.” 
Thus, J)ivn8 Augustus means Augustus 
of blessed memory, not divine Augustus. 
Of course, the noun “ divus ” opposite to 
a proper noun =: a god, as in Horace, 
3 Odes V, 2, “ Preesens divus habebitnr Au^ 
gustuH,*^ While living, Augustus will 
be accounted a god. Virgil (Eel, i. G) 
says, Deus nohts hccc otta fecit the 
“ deus ” was Augustus. 

Dixie IrfUid. Nigger laud. Mason 
and Dixon drew a line which was to be 
the northern limit of slavery. In the 
third quarter of the 19th century the 
southern part of this line was called 
Dixie or mgger land. 

Diuy. A nickname of Benjamin 
Disraeli (Lord Beacousfield) (1806-1881). 

Djin'nestan'. The realm of the dj inns 
or genii of Oriental mythology. 

Do. A contraction of ditto, which is 
the Italian del to (said), Latin dictns. 

How do yon dof i,e. How do you 
fare 'i It sl’ioiild be. How do yon dn I 
(Anglo-Saxon, dny-nn rnlere) ; in 
Latin, Qnonufdo rntes. 

Well to do. 'J'liis, again, is not tlie 
truusitivu verb {fav^n^ but the iiitraiisi- 
tivc verb {vale re), and means “well to 
fare.” (Anglo-Saxon, dng-anz=zralere.) 

To do him, i.e. cheat or trick a person 
out of something. 

I hare done Jew, i,e. over-reached 
him. The same as outdo = excel. 

Do (to rhyme with go). The first or 
tonic note of the solfeggio system of 
music. 

Do, rtf, wt, /a, sol, la, Italian ; ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, French. The latter are bor- 
rowed from a hymn by PaulusPiaconus, 
oddreseed to St John, which Guido, in 
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the derenth century, used in teaching 
ringing: 

“ Ut queant lax it, XEt-eonaro flitrls, 
ifOBturuiii Jb^inull tuoruin, 
fibt-vo pollutis XoxbliB reatum.” 

lianeUrJaaniify. 

17^•tered lie thy wondniuB story, 
J7e-l>rebenBive thouffh 1 lie. 

Mb inaho mindful of thy glory, 
fte-niouB ton of Zachnree ; 

/inZ-ace to my sidrit bring, 

Zrfiplwiiring thy iiraiBO to Bing. 

E. C. B. 

(See Weiziub in Heortologio^ p. 263.) Le 
Maire added ei (seventMnth century). 
(See Abetinian Syllables.) 

Do far. 77/ do for him, Buin him ; 
literally, provide for him in a bad sense. 
** Taken in and done for,*’ is taken in 
and provided for : but, jocosely, it 
means cheated and fleeced.*” 

Do up (To). To set in order; to 
make tidy. “ Dup the door.” (See 
Dup.) 

Doab (Indian). A trac;t of land be- 
tween two rivers. (Pronounce dn*~ab,) 

Dobbin. A steady old horse, a 
child’s horse. Dobhy^ a silly old man. 
Dobbiee, housc-elvcs similar to brownies. 
All these are one and the same word. 
The dobbies lived in the house, were 
veiy thin and shaggy, very kind to ser- 
vants and children, and did many a 
little service when people had their hands 
full. 

"Bober Dobbin lifts liiB cIumBy heel.** 

Bloottfjleld : Farmrr'B Boy. (Winter, Btauzn P.) 

Dobbins (Humphrey) . The yalct-de- 
diambro and factotum of Sir Bobert 
Bramble, of Blackbury Hull, in the 
county of Kent. A blunt, rough-spoken 
old retainer, full of the milk of liumaii 
kindness, and most devoted to lii.s master. 
(O. Colman : The Poor Gentleman.) 

Dobbsr’s Walk. The goblui’s haunt 
or beat. Dobby is on ar^aic word for 
a goblin or brownie. (See WHsliingtoii 
Irving’s Jiraeebridye JIalU ii. l^Ji 6.) 
Bobby also means an inibucile old inaii. 

“The 1)olib.\'B wiilk whb wiMiiii ilic inlmbiinl 
ibuiiHiUH of lilt* Hall.*'— Xo* ir. PtrifU of 

the Peak, rhaii. x . 

Dooe'tes (3 syl). An curly heretical 
sect, which maintained that JfjsuH Christ 
was only God, and that His visible form 
was merely a phantom ; that the cruci- 
fixion and i-eBurrection were illusions. 
(The word is Greek, and means phan~ 
tomiste.) 

Doek-AlCur. The dark Alfs whose 
abode is underground. They are in 
iwpea^ce blacker than pitch. (Sean~ 
atmviem mythology.) 


Do6k-fltda Lumper (^). One en- 
gaged in delivering and loading riiips* 
cargoes. 


".Tndgingof my blstnuDir iKiwerB by my out- 
ward man, he iiroliably thought me more m for a 
clorA^ide lumiier than au acl<ir."-c. '/AotuBon: 
Autt^iography, 11.I01. 


Dock Warmat (A), An order au- 
thoririug the removal of goods ware- 
housed m the dock. 


Doctor. A seventh son used to be so 
dubbed from the notion of liis beiug 
intuitively skilled in the euro of agues, 
the king’s evil, and other diseases. 

" PluBleurs croyent. qu'en France les Beptleiniet 
garvouB.nez de legltimeB mariageM (Bans ituo lii 
Buitte dea Bept alt. etnA internmipue par la nale- 
Bance d'aucuno hlle) peuvont auBBi gueiir deB 
flevreB tierceii, dea flevrcB qtutrteB, et nieoiiie deH 
ecTouelles, apres avoir Jefine trois ou nouf jours 
avaiit que de toiichor lea malHdeB."->Jtfan BaptUite 
Thiers : TraiU des Superstitions, etc., 1. p. 43e. 

Dootor (The). The cook on board 
ship, who “doctors” the food. Any 
adulterated or doctored beverage ; hence 
the mixture of milk, water, nutmeg, and 
a little rum, is called Doctor ; the two 
former ingredients being “doctored” 
by the two latter. 

Dootor (2Vie). Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a 
hai'sh, thin wine, by the addition of old 
boiled mosto stock. Mosto is made by 
heating unfermeutod juice in earthen 
vessels, till it becomes as thick ond 
sweet as treacle. This syrup being 
added to fresh “must” ferments, and 
the luscious produce is used for, doctor- 
ing very inferior qualities of wine. 
(S/mv : On IPme.) 

'Vo doctor the u:ine. To drug it, or 
strengthen it wdth brandy. The fermen- 
tation of cheap wines is increased by fer- 
mentable sugar. As such wines fail in 
aroma, connoissoiirs smell at their wine. 
To doctor M'iue is to make weak wino 
stronger, and “ sick ” wiiif3 more palat- 
able. 

Doctored Dice. Loiidcd dire. 

T» duetur the arvunttU. To falsify 
flioni. They are ill (so far as you a 1*0 
roiircrued) and you falsify them to make 
them look Iwttrr. Tlio allusion is to 
drugging W’iiie, beer, etc., and to adulte- 
ration generally. 

Dr. DtafoiruB in Molierc's JIalade 
Imayinairc. A man of fossilised ideas, 
who, like the monk, refused to change 
his time - honoured mumpdtmua (jj'.t^.), 
for the new-fangled aumpelmm. Dr. 
Diafoirus used to say, what was good 
enough for his forefathers was good 
enough for their posterity, and he had 
no patience with the modem fads about 
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the rotundity of the earth, its motion 
round sun, the circulation of the 
blood, and all such stuff. 

Dr. Dere. The hero of Southey^s 
Dcetar,- 

Dr« Fell. Ido not like thce^ Dr, Fell. 
A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
says the author was Tom Brown, who 
wrote Dialoffttes of the Dead., and the 
person referred tu was Pr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch (1625-1686), who expelled 
him, but said he would remit the sen- 
tence if ho translated the thirty-tliird 
Epigram of Martial : 

“ Non nino t.<*, Zalndi, nor |)ii8huiii cli(-i*n' iinare; 

II Uf! tantuiii |io'4HUiii tmii amo te.*’ 

I «U» not like theo, Ur. J-VIt, 

The rniHoii why I rantiot tell; 

But thiri I know, 1 know full well, 

1 do not. Jiki* Jlur, l)i*. T. JJiuuni. 

Doctor Mlrabills. Kogcr Bacon 
(1214-1292). 

Doctor BCy-Book. Dr. John Aber- 
xic'thy, so called because he used to say 
to his patients, **liead »/// hook '^ — oil 
Surgiem Observations. (1765-1830.) 

Dr. Rei'lo or Vedro Jiezio of Ague* ro. 
The doctor of Barata'rwi, who forliade 
Sancho Panza to taste any of the moats 
set before him. Roasted partridge was 
forbidden by Hippoc'rates ; podri'da was 
the most pernicious food in tlie world ; 
rabbits are a shan) -haired diet ; veal is 
])rojudidal to h(;alth ; but the governor 
might cat a *^few wafei'S, a no a thin 
slice or two f»f <[uince.” {Don Qaijcote, 
partii. book hi. chap. 10.) 

Dr. Sangra'do, of Ynirodulid', a tali, 
meagre, pule man, of vciy scdeniu 
appearance, who weighed every word he 
uttered, and gii-ve an emphasis to Ids 
sage dicta. **His reasoning was geo- 
metrical, and his opinions angular.’* 
He said to the licentiate Scdillo, who 
was sick, **If you hud drunk nothing 
olso hut pure water all your life, and 
eaten only such simple food as boilc>d 
apples, y<iu would not now bo toriiientwl 
with gout.’* He then took from him six 
porringers of blood to begin w'ith ; in 
three hours he re^ieated the operatiun: 
and again the next day, saying: “It is 
a gross error to suppose that blood is 
necessary for life,’* With this depletion, 
the patient was to drink two or thTCe 
puits of hot water every two hours, 
result of this treatment was death 

from obstinney,” {Oil Dias, chap, ii.) 

Doctor Sloii. An enthusiast, who 
thinks the world liiiiges ou getting Uncle 


Toby to undexstand the action of a new 
medical instrument. {Sterne : Tristram 
Shandy.) 

A uiclmame given by William Hone 
to Sir John Stoddart, editor of the Neto 
Times. (1773-1866.) 

Doctor SqnlBtiim. George White- 
ffcld, so called by Foote in his farce 
entitled The Minor. (1714-1770.) 
Theodore Hook applied the some so- 

a uot to the Rev. Edward Irving, who 
an obliquity of the eves. (1792- 
1834.) 

Doctor Syntax. A simple-minded, 
pious henpecked elei'gymau, very simple- 
minded, but of excellent taste and 
scholar^ip, who hift home in search of 
the picturesque. His adventures are 
toid in eight-syllable verso in Ihe Tour 
of Dr. Syntax, by William Combe. {See 
Bukk Combs.) 

J)r. Syntax's horse. Grizzle, all skin 
and bone. {See House.) 

Doctors. False dice, which are 
doctoroil, or inside to turn up W'iuuiug 
numbers. 

“‘The uholc HDtodmnther is full, my loril— 
knight H ami MitiirpH, and (liccrs.* 

'••The (lieers with Mieiriluetonsin f heir iiockets, 
T prehume.' Neon ; Pn'cnl of the Peak, chHV. 

\X\I11. 

“Or rliaired at ■VVhite’n, aiuulRt the d«)rt»)rR wt." 

Ihinriad, book i. IIO. 

Doctors. The three best doctors are 
Dr. Quiet, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Me.rryman, 

“Si tibi ilcdciHiit, medici, medici tibi ihint 
Jla*c t ria: Mcns-lsrla, IIimiuu'B, Moderata-Uhetn,'’ 

Doctors’ Commons. A locality 
near St. Paul’s, where tlie ecclesiastical 
courts were formerly held, and wills 

S reserved. To “common’* moans to 

iue together ; u tenii still used at our 
universities. Doctors’ Commons was so 
culled because the doctors of civil law 
had to dine together four days in each 
temi . This was called cati ug thei r terms. 

Doctors Disagree. Who shall de- 
ride when doetors disagree. Wheii 
authorities differ, the question sub judice 
must 1)0 loft umlceidcd. {Pojw : 

Dssttys, enlist le iii. line 1.) 

Doctor’s Stuff. Medicine : stuff sent 
from the doctor. 

Doctored Wine. {See To Doctor.) 

Doctour of Phlsikes Tale, in 

Chaucer, is the Roman story of Virgi- 
nius, given by Livy. There is a version 
of this tale in the Roman de la Rose, voL 
ii. p. 74 ; and another, by Gower, in his 
Vonfessio Amantis, book vii. 
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noetrlnlsts or Ihctrinaii'es, A poli- 
tical party which has existed in France 
sinoe 1815. They maintain that true 
liberty is compatible with a monarchical 
GoTemment ; and are so called because 
they advocate what is only a doctrine or 
dream. M. Guizot was one of this party. 

Dodge (1 syl.). An artful device to 
evade, deceive, or bilk some one. (Anglo- 
Saxon, deogian, to conceal or colour.) 

The religious dodge. Seeking alms by 
tra^g on religion. 

The tidy dodge. To dress up a family 
clean and tidy so as to excite sympathy, 
and make passers-by suppose you have 
by misfortune fallen from a respectable 
state in society. 

Dodge About (To), in school phrase, 
is to skip about and not ^ straight on 
through a lesson. A boy leams a verb, 
and the master does not hear liiiii eou- 

K it straight through, but dodges 
bout. Also in class uot to call 
each in order, but to 2 uck a boy here and 
there. 

Dodger. A ** knowing fellow.'* One 
who knows all the tricks and ways of 
London life, and profits by such know*- 
ledge. 

Dodger, TAe Artful Ihdgrr. J<»hn 
Dawkins, a ytumg thief, up to overj* 
artifice, and a ponect adept in villiiiny. 
A Bobrig[uet given by Dickens to such a 
rascal, in his Oliver Tivistf chap. viii. 

Dodiagton, whom Thomson invokes 
in his Summer, Avas (xcorge Ilubb Dod- 
in^n, Loi-d Melcomb-Kcgis, a British 
statesman, who associated much with 
the wits of the time. Churchill and Pope 
ridiculed him, while Hogfuiih intrtjduced 
him in his wig into his picture (\'illcd 
the Orders of Periwigs. 

Dod'ipoa As wise as J)r. Jhflijjoll 
(or) Poddipolc — i.e, uot wise ct all; a 
dunce. {Poddy in dodi-poll and doddv- 
pate is probably a variant of totty^ small, 
puny. Doddy-poll, one nf puny in- 
tellect.) 

Dodmaa or Poddimau. A snail. A 
word still common in Norfolk; but 
Fairfax, in his Bulk and Selvedge (1674), 
speaks of “ a snayl or dodmaii.” 

“ Dfiddiinan, iltNldiiiiHii, nut mif your horn. 

Hero conics a (liicf (<• stcfll your c<irn." 

yor/olk rhyme. 

Dode'na. A famous oracle in Epi'ros, 
and the most andont of Greece. It was 
dedicated to Zeus {Jupiter), and situate 
in the village of Dodona. 

V The tale is, that Jupiter presented 


his daughter Thebe with two bladt 
pigeons which had the gift of human 
weech. Lerapri^re tells us that the 
Greek word pekiai (pigeons) means, in 
the dialect of the Eplrots, old women; so 
that the two black doves with human 
voice were two black or African women. 
One went to Libya, in Africa, and 
founded the oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; 
the other went to Epirus and founded 
the oracle of Doduua. Wo are also told 
that plates of brass were suspended on 
the oak trees of Dodona, which being 
struck by thongs when the wind blew, 
gave various sounds from which the re- 
sponses wore concocted. It apiioars that 
this suggested to the Greeks the phrase 
Kalkos Podones (brass of Dodona), mean- 
ing a babbler, or one who talks uu inti- 
iiito deal of noUiing. 

Dods {Meg). The old landlady in 
^Icott's novel called St, Jlonaids Well, 
An excellent rliaracter, made up of con- 
sistent iiiconsisteucies ; a mosaic of 
oddities, all fitting together, and form- 
ing an admirable whole. She was so 
good a housewife that a cookery book of 
great rojiuto lioars her name. 

Dodson and Fogg, The lawyers 
employed by the plaintiff in the famous 
case of “Bardell r, l*ickwick,** in the 
Pickwiel Papers, by C'harles Dickens. 

Doe (1 syl.). John Poe and Richard 
Roe. Any plaintiff and defendant in on 
sictiou of cjoctmeut. They wore sham 
names used at one lime to save certain 
“ niceties of law ; ” but the clumsy 
<levicc vrns abolislied iu 1852. Any 
mere imaginary jiersons, nr men of 
straw. John Doe, Rieburd Roe, John o’ 
Noakes, and Tom Stylos are the four 
sons of “Mrs, Hanis,” all bound uii- 
])rentices to the legal iirofcssioii. 

Doeg (2 syl.), iuthc satire of Absalom 
and Aehitophel, by Drydeu and Tate, is 
meant for Elka'iioli Settle, a poet who 
wrote satires ujioii Diydeii, but was no 
match for his gimt rival. Doeg was 
Saul’s herdsman, who had charge of his 
mules and asses. Ho told Saul that the 
priests of Nob had provided David with 
food ; whereuiK>n Saul sent him to put 
them to death, and eighty-five were 
ruthlessly massacred, (1 Sum. xxi. 7; 
xxii. 18.) 

Dofig. tiuiugh without knowing how or why, 

Made still a hlunrUiring kind of melody .... 

Let him rail on ; lot bia invective Mum 

Have foiir-aod-twonty letters to abuse. 

Which if he iiinihles to one line of sense. 

Indict him of a capital offenci^" 

Ahsalom and Aehitophel, partii. 
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Boff is do-off, u ‘*I>off your hat/’ 
So Don i« do-on, as ** Don yonr clotheH.” 
Dup is do-up, as “ Dup the door ” (y.r.). 

“ Doff tby barnesg, youth . . . 

And tehmt not yet the hruehce of tbe'wer." 
tthoKwptare : Troilaa and Cregmda, v. ». 

Bog'. This long artide is subdivided 
into eleven parts : 

1 nogs of note. 

5. Dogs of noted nenKina. 

B. Voga models oi their siiccloa. 

4. IlugH in phrases. 

6. Dogs used metaphorically, etc. 

5. Dogs in Scripture language. 

7. Dogs in art. 

8. Dogs In proverlris and fables 
g. Dogs in 8U])er8titlons. 

la Dogs the male of animals. 

11. Dogs Inferior plants. 


(1) DoQBrfNoie: 
Bam/, llie famo 


Bany, llie famous mastiff of Great 
St. Bernard’s, in the early port of the 
present ceutuiy^ instrumental in saving 
forty htunoii beings. His most memor- 
able achievement was rescuing a little 
boy whose mother hod been destroyed 
by an nvalaudie. The dog carried the 
boy on his back to the hospice. The 
stuffed skin of this noble animal is kept 
in &e museum of Beruo. 

(Mrt {q.v.). 

Tonton, Tlie dog which was enclosed 
in an acorn. 

Tray — i.e. Tray = runner, or else from 
the Spanish ivner^ to fetch. 

(2) Dogs of mtvdpermis : 

Aftecon's Jifty dogs. Alee {sireugth), 
Amor^u'thos (jr&m Amary’thia, in Bu- 
bwa\ As'bolos (soot • colour), Ban'os, 
Bor'eas, Cau'ache (ringioood), Chedim'- 
tros, Gisse'ta, Oo'rau {propped, crop-eared), 
GyUo (halt), Cyllop'otes runner). 


gon), Hromns (tnc conrscr), Uro'mios 
Ech'nobas, Eu'dromos (yood- 
rmmer), HaT'pule (voracious) ^ Harpie'a 
Uear~'cnt), Iciniob'ato (track- follower). 


Uear-'em), Idniob'ato (track- follower), 
La’broH (furious), Ljicu’na (hnness), 
Ijach'ne (f/hssg-coufed), Litcon (Spartan), 
La'doii (J'rom Ladon, tn ^Irca'dta), Lti*- 
lapg (hurricane), Lainpos (shininy-onc), 
Tjeu'eos Utrey), l^yois'cu, Lyuce'ti, Ma- 
eh'imos (jioxer), McIainiiO (black), Moliiu- 
rhe'te (htack-coat), Mclaii'ea (black), 
Menele'a, Molossos (from Molossos), 
Na'pa (begoUm hy a U'ulf), Nebi-oph'ouos 
(fawn-kiiler), Oc'yclroma (sicift-runni r), 
Or'esifrophos (imunlain-bivd), Clri'basos 
(mountain - ranger), Pachy'tos (thick- 
skinned), Fam'pha^s (ravemus), Pob'- 
menis (leader), Pter'elas (winged), Stricta 
(spoOy^eriaamas (beast-tamer or sub- 
aSor), The'ron (soifoge -faced), Thoos 
U'rania (^venly-one). 

7 Several modem names of dogs are 


of Spanish origin, os Fonto (pomter^ 
Trap (fetch), etc. 

JSTtwy Arihur^s favourite hound, Oa- 
vall. 

Aubrg's dog, Aubry of Montdidler 
was murdered, in 1371, in the forest of 
Boudy. His dog, Dragon, diowed a 
most unusual hatred to a man named 
llichard of Macairo, always snarling and 
ready to fly at his throat whenever he 
appeared. Suspicion was excited, and 
Bichoi'd of Macairo was condemned to a 
judicial combat with the dog. He was 
killed, and in his dying moments con- 
fessed the crime. 

Belgrade, the camii-sutler’s dog ; 
Clumsy. 

Browning’s (Mrs.) little dog Flush, on 
which she wrote a iioem. 

Lord Byrofds iavouriie dog. Boat- 
swain, buried in the garden of Newatead 
Abbey. 

Catherine de Medici’s favourite lap- 
dog was named Pheebc. 

Cathullin’s hound was named Luath 
(q.v,), 

Douglas’s hound was named Luffra or 
Lufra (q,v.), 

Elizi^oth of Bohemia’s dog was named 
Apollon. 

Kngal’s dog was named Bran. 

“ ‘ Mar iJ Bran. i«» <*»i brat hair ’ ( I f if !«’ nof Binn. 
It i« Brau’w brothiM ) was ibr pi(»\i>rbuil rrj»I> i*r 
Maccoiiilm'h." - Wunth-ti, rlisip. nI\ . 

Frederick of Wales had a dog given 
him by Alexander Pope, and on the 
collar were these words — 

“ I am lii8 HiifhimsH* ibm at. Kew ; 

Pray tell me, sir, wlumu liog iin* you « ” 

Ge'ryodsdogs, Gargittiosaiid Orthos. 
The latter was the brother of Ger'beros, 
but had one head less. Hercules killed 
both these monsters. 

Jcar'ios^s dog. Mmiu (the gldstcner). 
IcarioB was slain by some drunken jiras- 
aiits, who Imriod tho body under a ti'ce. 
ITis daughter Erigoue, sPHrehiiig for her 
futluT, was directed to tlie spot by tliH 
liowliit^ of Miera, Jtiid when she dis- 
covcnMl the ImkIv site Jnuig herself for 
grief, Icarios bectimo (ho coustellatiou 
hontes, Erig'oiio the e.onstellation Vxrgo, 
:iiid Micra (lie star Vro'ryon, which rises 
ill July, a little liefore the Dog-star. 

Kt'iinetli’s (Sir) fitiuous hound was 
called Roswal. (Su' IF. Si'oll : The 
Talusman.) 

Lam Vs (Charles) dog was named 
Dash. 

Landor’s (Savage) dog was named 
Giallo. 

Landseer’s greyhound was named 
Brutus. * ‘ The Invader of the Larder. ” 
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Llewellyn’s greyhound was named 
Gelert' Cq.vX 

'Zudlam*s (See Lazt.) 

Luigan’s ( Zerd) greyhound was named 
lllaster M’Ghrath, from an oz^an boy 
who reared it. It won three W^aterloo 
Cups, and was presented at Court by the 
express desire of Queen Victoria, the 
Tery year it died (1866-1871). 

jNeviUe'^s dog. It ran away whenever 
it was called. In the corresponding 
Italian proverb the dog is called that of 
the Vicar Arlotto. {See Chien.) 

Mauthe dog. (See Mauthe.) 

Sir leaac ^ewton^St Diamond (q.r.). 

Dog of Montargix. The same as 
Aubiy’sdog. A picture of the combat 
was for many years preserved in the 
castle of Montargis. {See Aubby's Doo.) 

Ori'on’s dogs were Arctoph'onos ((tear- 
killei’), upd Ptooph'agos (Ptoou-gluttou.) 
(Ptoon is in Boeotia.) 

Pope's dog was named Bounce. 

Punch’s dog is Toby. 

Richard II. 's greyhound was named 
Mathe. It deseitcd tiie king and at- 
tached itself to Bolingl)rok« . 

Roderick the (lotii's <log was naiiuHl 
Tlieron. 

Rupert's (JYtuvi) dog, killed at Mar- 
ston Moor, was iiatiied Iloy. 

Scott's {Sir IVutter) <logs: liisfir v)urito 
deerhound was iiamtxl Maida; Ids jet- 
black greyhound was called Ha.inh*t. 
He also liad two Dandy Dininont 
temers. 

Seven Sleeper.s (Dnff of Ihe). 'Hus 
famous (log, admitted by Malioinet to 
lieaveu, was named Kulinir. seven 
noble vouths that fell asleeji for .‘100 
years had a dog, which accoiniiauied 
them to the caveni in which they were 
walled u}). It remained standing for 
the whole time, and neither moved from 
the spot, ate, drank, nor slept. (Sulv*s 
Koran^ xviii., notes.) 

Tristran's dog was named Leon or 
Lion. 

Ulysses’ dog, Argos, recognised him 
after his return from Troy, and died of 

joy. 

(3) Dogs, models of their species : 

Argoss (a Russian tciTier) ; Jtaroness 
Cardiff (a Newfoundland) ; Black 
Prince (a mastiff) ; Botv-trow (a sehip- 
perke) ; Corney (abull-temer)^; Coantess 
of Wani'ick (a great Dane) ; Dan Con- 
nor (an Irish water-siianiel) ; Dade (a 
pug) ; Fascination (a black cocker - 
spaniel) ; Fntz (a French poodle) ; Judith 
(a bloodhound) ; Kilcree (a Scotch ter- 
rier) ; King Lud (a bulldog); King of 
the Seather {gi.6ajm(i*ddnmorA)\ Mike 


(a Japanese spaniel} ; Olga (a deerhound); 
Itomeo (a King Cwles 'qpaniep ; Kogal 
Krueger (a b^le) ; Scottish leader (a 
smooth-coated St ^l^mard); Sensatim 
(a pointer) ; Sir Bedwere (a tou^« 
coated St. Bernard) ; Spinaway (a grey- 
hound ; Toledo Blade (an English set- 
ter) ; Woodmansteme Trefoil (a collie). 

(4) "Dock in phrases : 

A dog in a doublet. A bold, resolute 
fellow. In Gennany and Flanders the 
boldest dogs were employed for hunting 
the wild boar, and these don were 
dressed in a kind of buff dou&t but- 
toned to their bodies. Rubens and 
Sneyders have represented sevOTal in 
their pictures. A false friend is called a 
dog in one's doublet. 

Between dog and iroff. Tlio hour of 
dusk. “ Fntiv chieti vt lonp.^^ 

St. Rock and his dog. Two insepar- 
ables. ^^Toby and his dog." One is 
never seen wiGiout the other. 

They lead a cat and dog life. Always 
quaiTclling. 

To lead the life of a dog. To live a 
wretched life, or a life of debauchery, 

(.')) 1 ) 00 , med metaphorically or sy mbit- 

healhj : 

T/le doy. l)u>gi<nrH, the Cynic (b.C, 
41*2-323).’ When Alexander went to see 
him, the young King of Macedonia 
introduced himself witli these wonls: 

*• I am Alexander, snrnnmed the Great," 
to whu’h the philoHOjther replied : " And 
1 am Diogenes, surnamed the Dog." 
The Athenians raised to his memory a 
}>illar of Parian marble, sunnoniitcd Ijy 
a dog. (See Cynic.) 

Jhif/ of God. So the Laphuiders call 
tlie hear. The Norwegians say it " has 
the strength of ten men and tlie wit of 
twelve." They never presume to speak 
of it by its proper appellation, guotiztija^ 
lest it shoukl revenge the insult on 
tlieir flocks and herds, but they call, it 
Moddaaigja (the old man with a fur 
cloak). 

A dead doy. Something utterly woi*th- 
less. A phrase used two or three times 
in the Bible. (6Vc (G).) 

A dirty doy. In the East the dog is 
still held in abhorrence, as the R(;ayeuger 
of the streets. “ Him that dieth in me 
dty shall the clogs eat" (1 Kings xiv. 
11). The French say, Crottc wnuneun 
barbet (muddy or duty as a noodle), 
whose hah’, liciiig \'ciy long, becomes 

S with mud and dirt. Generally 
ing, "a dirty dog" isooe morally 
, and is applied to those who talk 
and act nastily. Mere skin dirt is quite 
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another nuitter, and those who are so 
defiled we call dutyjoi^s. 

A mrly dog. A human being of a 
fturly temper, like a surly dog. 

Is thy sermnt u dog^ that ho should do 
this thing f (2 Kings viii. 12, 13). 
Harael means, ** Am 1 such a brute as to 
set on fire the strongholds of Israel, slay 
the young men vnth the sword, and 
dadi their children to the ground, as 
l^u, Elijoh, Barest I ehull do when I 
am king?” 

Sydney Smith being asked if it was 
true that he was about to sit to Landseer, 
the animal painter, for his portrait, 
replied, in the words of Hazael, What! 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?” 

The Thracian dog. Zoilus. 

** Like Rurs. our criticH haunt the iioet'a feast, 

And feed on Hcraiis refused tiy e^ ery (Kiieae ; 

From the old Thracian dog they leurni'd the 
way 

To Himrl in want, and gruiiilile o’er their prey." 

Vitt : To Mr. /<jHinre. 

Dogs of tear. The horrors of war, 
especially famine, sword, and fire. 

" And (’sewir’M spirit, ranging for resonge. 

Willi Al<‘ liy Ills side, coitie tint from helt. 

Shall 111 these ('onlliies. wiili a inonnivh's voice, 

L’ry * Havoc,' and let slip the dogs of war." 

fthakespeon’ : Julius Cmar, iii. 1. 

(0) Boo (f ft Script lire language) f whether 
dead or living, is a most degrading cx- 
pressioii : “ After whom is the King of 
Israel come out V After a dead dog? ” 
n. Sam. xxiv. 14.) “Beware of dogs” 
(Phil. iii. i.e. sordid, noisy professors, 
^ain, “ Without are dogs ” (ilev. xxii. 

i.e. false teachers and sinners, who 
sin and.retuni to their sins (2 Peter 
ii. 21). 

There is no expression in the Bible 
of the fidelity, love, iind watchful cai'o 
of the dog, so highly honoured by our- 
selves. 

(7) Boo in art. 

Dog, in nicdifrval art, 8ymbi>li3es 
fidelity. 

A dog is Tcprosontod us lying at the 
feet of Bt. Bernard, St. Beiiignus, and 
St. Wendelin ; as licking the wounds of 
St. Boch ; as carmiig a lighted torch in 
representations of St, Boniinir. 

Dogs in monuments. Tlie dog is placed 
at the feet of women in monuttients to 
symbolise affection and fidelity, as a 
howAa placed at the feet of men to 
signify courage aud magnanimity. Many 
oi the Crusaders are represented with 
their feet on a dog, to show that they 
followed the standard of the Lord as 
faithfully as a dog follows the footsteps 
of his l«^aster. 


( 8 ) Boo provei'hs, fahles, msd 
rerhiol phrases : ^ 

Barking dogs seldom bite. (*SVf Bark- 
INO.) 

I Dog don^i eat dog. Ecclesia ecclesiam 
non decimat; government letters are 
not taxed; church lands pay no tithes 
to the church. 

A black dog has walked over him. Said 
of a sullen x)erBon. Horace tells us 
that the sight of a black dog with its 
jmps was an unlucky omen. {See Black 

A dog in the manger. A churlish 
fellow, who will not use what is wanted 
by another, nor yet let the other have it 
to use. The allusion is to the welbknown 
fable of a dog that fixed his place in a 
manger, and would not allow an ox to 
come near the hay. 

Bvery dim has his day. In Latin, 
^^Hodie mini, eras tihi.'^ Nttne miht, 
nunc Ubi, benlgna^^ [fortuna']. In Oei*- 
man, “ Heute niir, morgen dir." You 
may crow over me to-day, but iny turn 
will come by-antl-bv. Latin pro- 
verb, Uoitie etc., means, “I 

iliod to-day, your turn will come in 
time.” The other Latin proverb means, 
fortune visits cvci'y man once. She 
favours me now”, V)ut she will favour 
you in your turn. 

•* Thus iMory clog ui will have liJs clay— 
llcc who ihiM iiioniing tmillecl, ui uight ma) 
HcilTOW' ; 

Thn gruh to-day 'u a hiittertly to-moiTow." 

iVfer Piiular: Odes of Cmdolencr. 

trire a dug a bad name ami hang him. 
If you want to do anyone a wrong, 
throw dirt on him or rail against him. 

Gone to the dogs. Gone to utter ruin ; 
impoverished. 

Jle has not a dog to lick a dish. He 
has quite cleared out. He has taken 
away ever 5 ”thiiig. 

Ife xvho has a mind to beat his dog will 
easily find a stick. In Latin, “ Qni rult 
verdere canrm facile tuvenit fnstem^' If 
you want to abuse a person, you will 
easily find something to blame. Beau 
Swift says, “If you want to throw a 
stone, every lane will funiish one.” 

“ To hiiii who w’llls, ways will not be 
wanting.” ‘ ‘ Where there's a will there’s 
a w-ay.” 

Hunyiy dogs icill eat dirty pudding. 
Those really hungry are not particular 
about what they eat, and are by no 
means dainty. When Barius in his 
flight from Greece drank from a ditch 
defiled with dead carcases, he declared 
he had never drunk so pleasaafiy before. 

It was the story of the dog and the 
ahadotv^i.e, of one who throws good 
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money virfter haA ] of one who gives 
eet'fa pv^ ini^rHs, The allusion is to 
the well-known fable. 

“ T UiKlit si^ecles. ac den't ibus aiira mordit 

(1)0^ sank; the meat in the stream for the 
fisbes to hoard it.) 

Love me love my dog. “ Qui m'aime 
aime mon ehien.'^ or “ Qtii aim Bertrand 
aime son chien.^* 

Old dogs will not learn mio tricks. 
People in old age do not readily conform 
to new ways. 

To call off the dogs. To break up 
a disagreeable conversation. In the 
chase, if the dogs are on the wrong 
track, the huntsman calls them oif. 
(French, rompre les ehiens.) 

Throiv it to the dogs. Thiw it away, 
it is useless and worthless. 

What I keep a dog and hark myself ! 
Must 1 keep sei'vants and myself do their 
work? 

You are like Neville's dog, which runs 
away whm it is called. {iSce Chien.) 


(9) Dog, Dogs, in Saperstitions : 

^ Dogs howl at death. A w’idc-spread 
Rii])erstition. 

** 111 the rnhliiiiK'nl hook it wiitli 
Tlio howl w holt, with U'y hivsilh, 
Grout MniiitnuiM, I ho ungol of iJoiil h, 

TuKoh thro’ iho town Iiim tll^ht " 

hmgfdUnc : GoUtm Jiiyauf, in. 

77w hair of the dof/ that hit yon. V^hen 
a man has liad a debauch, he i.s advised 
to take next morning “a hair of the 
BUTiie dog,” in allusion to an aiifient 
notion that the burnt hair of it dog is itii 
antidote to its bite. 


(10) Dog, to express the male of animals, 
as dog-ape, dog-fox, dog-otter. 

(11) Dog, applied in inferior plants : 
dog-brier, dog-beiTy, dog-cabbage, dog- 
daisy, dog-fennel, dog-leek, dog-lichen, 
dog-inercuiy, dog-parsley, dog-violets 
(which have no iierfume), dog-wlieat. 
ifiee Mow, Dog-gbass, Dog-rose. 

Dog and Duck. A public-house sign, 
to announce that ducks were hunted by 
dogs within, llie sport was to see the 
duck dive, and the dog after it. At 
Lambeth there was a fuinou.s pleasure- 
resort so called, on the spot where Beth- 
lehem Hospital now stands. 

Dog-oheap. A perversion of the 
old English (a good bargain). 

French, hoti marchS (good-cheap or bar- 
gain). 

‘’Tuesack .... would h.'txo housht mo lights 
as nooa-t'henp B,t the dearest chandler am Europe." 
^-ShtiKfapem-e : 1 Ilvnry IV.. tli. a. 

Dog-ddya* Days of great heat. The 
Uomansctdl^ the six or eight hottest 
weeks of the summer eaniculdres digs. 


i According to their theory, the dc^-star or 
Sirius, rising with the sun, adorn to its 
heat, and tlte dog-days bore the com- 
bined heat of the dog-star and the sun. 
(July 3rd to August IXth.) 

Dog-fiall (in wrestling), when both 
wrestlers fall together. 

Dog-graas (triticum repens). Grass 
eaten by dogs when they have lost their 
appetite ; it acts as an emetic and pur- 
gative. 

Dog -head (in machinery). That 
which bites or holds the gim-mut. 

Dog-hoaded Trlhea of India, Men- 
tioned in the Italian rom^ce of Gueri'm 
MeschUno. 

Dog-Latln. Pretended or mongrel 
Latin. ^ An excellent example is Stevens’ 
definition of a kitchen : 

Ah Uio Inw’ rluHHinilly expreHses it, a kitchen is 
“ cainom itccesHiiria pro iihiih cookitre ; ciitii uattce- 
lutnniM, BttNuiMnniH, Hciillero, dresMcrn, ciifilholn, 
HtdviH.imiLXik-Jacko ; iiroroaBtunduni, hoilandiiiti, 
frytindiini, et pltiiii-p(id(lin|ir-iiii\uiidiuii. . . 

Uiw /teiuniilhimel r. DihIicIoiu ». 

Dog-leech (J). A dog -doctor. 
Formt'rly aiiplieil to a medical practi- 
tioner ; it exi)ri*sses great eoiiteni}»t. 

Dog-roao. Botanical name, Vynor~ 
rhodos -i.e. Greek kano^rodon, dog-rose ; 
HO called heeauHe it ivas suppoHcd to cure 
the bite of a mad dog (itosa i'anlua, 
wild brier). 

“ A niorHii MM'o of :i iiiiul dosi niilVuiii re< 
nifiliuiii cminilo tiiiodam iiiipHr ivix'i’luiii, radix 
roHif, inne I'ynorrliodoH iipia'lkiiur.' - 
i‘ti»v : Airtural IhHtottf, \ in. ilS ; vm . ti. 

Dog-slok. Sick as u dog. We also 
say ** Sick as a cut.” The Bible Hjieaks 
of dogs “ returning to their vomit 
again” (Prov. xxvi. 11 ; 2 Pet. ii, 22). 

Dog«oleep (^). A pretended sleeji. 
Dogs seem to sleep with ” one eye oinni.” 

Dog-atar. The brightest star in the 
fiimainent. (Sec Dog-days.) 

"Dog-vtaio (A), A cockade. 

“Doir-vnnc is a rmit fainiliurly upplieil lo a 

coekiuw."~Smi/1h : .Sailors’ Wnrd-Uook. 

Dog-watoh. A corruptiou of dodge- 
watch : two short w^atches, one from four 
to six, and the other from six to eight in 
tlie evening, introduced to dodge the 
routine, or priivont the same men always 
keeping watch at the same time. (See 
Watch.) 

Dog-whlpper (A). A beadle who 
whips all dogs from the precincts of a 
church. At one time there was a church 
officer so called. Even so recently as 
1856 Mr. John Pickard was appointed 
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‘‘^togfvMpper’* in Esster Oathedial, 
“in :1iw'ioam of Mr. OliarlcB Bejnolds, 
deceased. ” (Bxtier Oasette,) 

SHHWiilVPilig Bay. October 18th 
OSt. Lake’s Day). It is said that a dog 
^ce swallowed the consecrated wafer 
in York Minster on this day. 

Dogs (a military term). The I7th 
Lancers or Duke of Camoridge’s Own 
Lanc^. The crest of this famous 
cavalry regiment is a Death’s Head and 
Cross-bones, OB GLOBY, whence the 
acrostic Death Or Glory (D.O.G.). 

The Hpartaii injmicrioii, whenrh<»y<miiuBnUlier 
was presented with hia aliield, was, ’‘WitJi this, 
nr On this,'’ which meant the HHine tliiiifr- 

Doga» in Stock-Exchange phraseology, 
means Newfoundland Telcgiaph shares 
— that is, Newfoundland dogs. (See 
Stock -Exchange Slang.) 

Doga, litle of Doge, When Greou- 
widh was a ^ace of royal msicteuco, the 
kenuel for uie monarch’s hounds was on 
the opposite side of the river, hence 
called me “ Isle of Dogs.” 

Doga (Green ) . Extinct like the Dodo. 
Broderode said to Count Louis, **I 
would the whole race of bishops and 
cardinals wore extinct, like tiiat of 
gi^en dogs.” (Motfeg ; Thdch Mepuhlivy 
part ii. d.) 

Doga’-oara. The comers of leaves 
crunijiled and folded down. 

Dogn' ‘vared. Leaves so crumpled and 
turned up, Tlte ^5aTs of many dogs turn 
down and seem quite limp. 

Do^’-moat. Food unfit for con- 
sumption by liuinan beings. 

and ratv^-weat. Food cheap 

and nasty. 

Dog'a-noao. Gin and beer. 

*' • whk'li IB, 1 lielie\ e, k mixture of 

gin and beer.* 

** '8o It is,' Bold an old Papei’ti. 

Dogged. He t/o//r/fY/ me, followed 

me about like a dog ; shadowed me. 

Dogged 0-^ Sulleu, snappish, 

like a dog. 

Do'garea'aa (y -=./). The wife of a 
doge. 

Dogberry. An ignorant, self-satis 
fled, overbearing, but g<iod - natum' 
ni^t-constable in Shakespeaiv’s Muc/i 
Ado about ^^othing. 

Doge (1 syl., g z=J), The chief magis- 
trate In Venice while it was a Bepublic. 
The first duke or doge was Auafesto 
Paoluc'eio, created 697. The chief 
magistrate of Gen'oa was called a doge 


Boginatio Facts 

down to 1797, when the Bepublioan 
form of Government was aboluhed by. 
the French. (Latin, dux, a ** dukd or 

leader.” 

“ For six hundred yearn .... her [ycnico'C 
ffoTernment waean elective moinirchy, her . . . . 
doffo poBBOBsins. in early times at least, as much 
indeiiendent authority as any other European 
sovereign."— Ktwiinn.'&'tonrso/ renter, vol. i. chap. 

1. P.8.J 

J>^e, The ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic was instituted in 1174 by Pope 
Alexander III. , who gave the ^ge a gold 
ring from off his own Anger in token of 
the victory achieved by the Venetian 
fleet at Istria over Frederick Barborossa, 
in defence of the Pope’s quarrel. When 
his Holiness gave the ring he desired the 
doge to throw a similar one into the sea 
every year on Ascension Day, in com- 
memoration of the event. (Jiee Bucen* 

TATTB.) 

Dirty dog. (See under Dog, No. ».) 

This alludes more to the animal called 
a dog, but implies tlie idea of badness, 

Dogget. Dopgefs coat and badge. 
The first prize m the Thames rowing- 
match, mven on the 1st of August every 
year. So called from Thomas Dogget, 
an actor of Drury Lane, who signalised 
the accession of George I. to the throne 
by giving a waterman’s coat and liadge 
to the winner of the race. The Fish- 
mongers’ Company add a guinea to the 
prize. The race is from the “Swan ” 
at Loudon Bridge to the “Swan” at 
Chelsea. 

DoggereL Inferior sort of verse in 
rhymes. 

Dogma (Greek). A religious doc- 
trine foimally stated. It now moons a 
statement resting on the \pne dixit of 
the Bjieaker. Dogmatic teaching used to 
mean the teaching of religious doctrines, 
hut now dogmatic means overbearing 
and dictatorial. (Greek dogma, gen. 
dogtndtos, a matter of opinion ; verb 
dokeoy to think, whence dogmatizo,) 

Dogmatic FaotB. 

(1 ) The supreme authority of the Pope 
of Koine over all churches. 

(2) His riglit to decide arbitrarily all 
ofintroversies. 

(.*1) His right to convoke councils at 

will. 

(4) His right to revise, repeal, or con- 
firiii ilncrees. 

(o) His right to issue decrees bearing 
on dismdine, morals and doctrine. 

(0) Tne Pope is the centre of coih- 
munion, and separation ftom him is 
excommunication. 
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(7) H« has ultimate authority to ap- 
plet all bishops. 

(8) He has power to depose any eccle- 
riasw. 

(9) He has power to judge every 
question of dootrine, and pronounce in- 
xallibly what the Church shall or shall 
not accept. 

Dogmatlo School of Medicine* 
Founded by Hippoc'rates, and so called 
because it set out certain dogmas or 
theoretical prindples which it mode the 
basis of practice. 

Bogmatio neology is that whidi 
treats of the dog'mata (doctrines) of 
religion. 

DoUey. (JSee DoYLEY.) 

Dolt (1 syl.). Kot a doit. The doit 
was a Switch silver coin = one- third of 
a farthing. In England the doit was a 
base com of small value prohibited by 
3 Henry V. c. 1. 

“When thej will not «I\e n doit to relieien 
lame lieKgai, thei ^till la> out ten to hco a dead 
In^iaxk."— Shiikt»peaK : The Tempeitt, a. n 

Dola'hra. A Boman axe. 

Doldbra foMona, The pickaxe used 
by miners and excavators. 

iJotdbra pouttdedlih. Tlio priest’s 
hatchet for slaughtering animals. 

Doloo fhr Niente (Italian). De- 
lightful idleness. Plmy has *'Jiutnidtan 
tmnen mhil agert ” (Ep. viii. 9). 

Doldrums {Tht). The name given 
to tliat region ot the ocean near the etjiia- 
tor noted for calms, squalls, and liuftluig 
winds, between the n.e. and B.E. trade- 
winds. 

“Blit from the hliilf head, when* 1 m itiliedto do, 

I saw hei in i he doldi iiiim 

Bmnn The ItUind, i auto n si ui/i _l 

In thi doldrums. In the diimiK'. 

DolOt lamentation, fiom the Latin 
doteo^ to giieve. 

“ He [the ilwaif] found the deid hodu'K, w liere- 
foi e lie made rrreal dole ' > Lttnm htiti lithin, 
huuki. chap xi\ 

Dole* a portion allotted, if* the Anglo> 
Saxon dd/f a portion. 

'* Henien liaM in stoien pie< i«iui dole * 

Keblf Cinietiaii Ytiu (4tiiSuudiv il ci liiiiit>) 

Ilappt/ man he hu dole. May his share 
or lot bo tliat of a happy or foi tnnatc man. 
“ Wlieieiu, liapp} man he limdole, 1 tiiiitt that I 

Shall uul speed womr, and iliai \en i|iiu kh ' 
iJfiiiioH inut Pt/thniit, i. 177. 

Dole-flsli. The shaic of lisli allotted 
to each one of a coiniiaiiy of iihhermen 
ill a catch. Dole => the part deaft to 
anyone. (Anglo-Saxon, ddi or dte/j from 
the verb aail^au, to divide into parts.) 

2ft 


Doll Hoagy. A lady of Duxfotd 
left a sum of money to be given away 
annually in the pamh, and to be called 
Loll Mmeg, ^11 is a oorruption of 
dole^ Saxon ddl (a shore distributed). 

Dollar. Marked thus $, either eeuUm 
or 8, a dollar being a ** ]»ece of eight ** 
[reals]. The two lines indicate a con- 
traction, as in lb. 

The word is a variant of ihaltr 
(Low German, dahlev ; Danish, daln% 
and means*' a valley,” our date. The 
counts of Schlick, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, extracted from the 
mm^^eXJunchinYb thal (Joachim’s valley) 
silver which iliey corned into ounce- 
pieces. These pieces, called /docAim’s- 
thaliVitf gamed such high lepute that 
they became a standoi'd com. Other 
coins being made like them were called 
thalerb only. The American dollar equals 
100 cents, in English money a little moro 
than four sliilliugs. 

Dolly Murrey. A characti^r in 
Crablio's lioiongUy who died playing 
cords. 

“ ‘ A \ ole * a \ ole » ’ she criod, ' tis fan 1} won.* , . 

Tins mid she, Kent , vi ith a anigle smli, 

1) ed aa one taufrht and pnu tiHeii lioa to die *' 
CntblK . Doiuityh. 

Dolly Sbop, A shop where rags and 
refuse are bunght nucl sold. So called 
fi’om the black doll suspended over it oh 
a sign. Dolly shops arc, in realit}', no 
better tliau unlicensed {Ntwiishops. A 
black doll used to be the sign liiuig out 
to denote the sale of silks and muidms 
1 % hit h were laliricated by Indians. 

Dolmen. A name given in France 
to what we tenu “ cioiiilccha” These 
ancient reinaius are often called by the 
rural po])ulatioii devils’ tables, fairies’ 
tables, and so on. (Celtic, efow tablen.) 
It consists of a slab lestmg on unhewn 
upright stones. Pluial dohmns (</o/, a 
table ; nten^ a btone). 

“The Tiidinii doliimim . mn> lie si id to l»e 
ideiUMHl uithihoHcof WeHteiii kiiioi e J Ln!*- 
boek . PifhiHttno iiiMfjt, diap \ p IJ'I 

Doloim'too. A Frent'li mctiiciil ver- 
sion of Suii'dtibai ’s Vmaldo^, wiittcii by 
Hellers or Herliers or rniice Tiiilippc, 
afterw'ards called I’hilijipo h Ihivdi, 
Dolopa'tos is the Sicilian king, niid 
Virgil tlic tutor of his son Luuiiieu. 
(*S<c Seven Wise Mastpiih.) 

Dolorouo Dottle ( Tin ) J ohn Skel - 
ton wrote an elegy on Hcmy Percy, 
fourth Earl of Noiihumlierland, wlio 
fell a victim to the avarice of Henry 
VII. (1489). This elegy he entitled 
thus : ” U;^n the Dolorous Dettie and 
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Hti^ Lanmtal^ CSuranoe of the Most 
Honoifllile llatl ol Northombeilland.” 


iWjftla. Called a sea^goose (ot# de 
fner^ mm the fonn of its suout, tezmed 
in bee d^oie (a goose’s beak). The 

dolpniii is noted for ito changes of colour 
when taken out of the water. 


^ “ Parting da)* 

like tbs dolphin, whom each iiang iniliuea 
With anew colour as it gaaiw away, 

The laat ■tnilovelleat.*' 

Jtyroii- : Childe Harold^ canto i v. stanza iSt. 

XlOl]lilll& in medieeval art, 

symbolises social love. 

A title applied in the Middle 
Ages to the Pope, and at a somewhat 
lamr period to other Church dignitaries. 
It is now restricted to priests luid choir 
monks among the Beiieaictinds, and some 
few other monastic orders, as Dorn Ma- 
Inllon, Dom Colmet. The Spanish don^ 
Portuguese d&in, German von, and Frencli 
de, are pretty well equivalent to it. 
(Latin, dom'inus.) 


Dombey (Florenee). A motherless 
child, hungering and thirsting to be 
loved, but regarded with frigid indiffer- 
ence bV her father, who thinks that 
sons alone ore woi'thy of his regard. 
(Diehene : Dombcij ana kSon,) 

Mr, Dombey, A self-sufficient, purse- 
proud, frigid merchant, who feels satis- 
fied there is but oue Dombey in the 
world, and that is himself. {Diekene: 
Dombey and Son.) 


Doiil4>aiileL The abode of evil 
spirits, gnomes, and enchanters, some- 
where under the roots of the ocean,” 
but nut far from Babylon. (Continuation 
of the Arabian Tales.) 

•In the Dnindaniel raverng 
Under the roots of the ocean.** Sovthtv. 

DouMday Book consists of two 
volumes, one a large folio, and the other 
a quarto, the material of each being 
vellum. It was formerly kept in the 
Exchequer, under three different locks 
and keys, but is now kept in the Record 
OfRee. llie date of the survey is 1086. 

Noi^umterland, Cumhorlaud, West- 
mordaud, and Durham are not included 
in the survey, though parts of Westmore^ 
]A.TMi and Cmnberlwd are taken. 

The value of all estates is given, 
flrsuy, as in the time of the Confessor ; 
secondly, when bestowed by the Con- 
queror ; and, thirdly, at the time of the 
survey. It is also called The King's 
Book, and The Winthester Jtoll because 
it was kept there. Printed in facsimile 
in 1783 and 1816. 

Stow says the book was so called 


because it was dmorited in a part of 
Winchester Cathedral called Domsis^det, 
and that tihe word is a contraction of 
Domus-dei book ; more Hkoly it is con- 
nected with the previous surveys made 
by the Saxon kings, and called dom^bocs 
(libri judicia'lSs), l^cause every case of 
aispum was decided by an appeal to 
these registers. 


^ Then seyde Oame]yn to the J iistico . » 

Tbfiii hMse gi\tfn domes tliHC hin evil dight. 

1 will Bitten In thy sete. and dresson him 
aright." 

Chaucer: Canterbury Tales iTht Cookes Tale). 


Domeatle. England s doinestie poet, 
William Cowper, author of The Task, 
(1731-1800.) 

Domeatlo Poultry, in Dryden’s Mind 
and Danther, means the Roman Catholic 
clergy. So called from an establishment 
of piiosts iu the private chtti>el at Wliite- 
hall. The nuns are termed sister 
portlet with her hooded head.” 


]>omlolllAry Vioit (A), An official 
visit to search tlie house. 


Domlnlo (^O- (1170-1221.) ASpp- 

ish priest who founded the Inquisition, 
and the order called the Domiuicans or 
Proachi^ Friars. He was called by the 
Pope “ Inquisitor - General,” and was 
cauonised by Gregory IX. 

V Some say tlie Inquisition existed in 
1184, when Dominic was under fourteen 
years of age. 

He is represented with a sparrow at his 
side, and a dog carrying in its moutii a 
burning torch. The devil, it is said, ap- 
peared to the Boiut iu the form of a 
sparrow, and the dog refers to a dream 
which his mother hod during pregnancy. 
She dreamt that she had given biiiJi to 

S "ed with black and white 
lighted the world with a 
torch. 

He Is also repreRenteil sometimes with a city in 
his band and a star either on his forehead or on 
his breast ; somctinies also with a sword iu his 
hand and a pile of hooks liuriiiug beside him. to 
denote his severity with heretics. 

Bomlnloal Letters. Tlie letters 
which denote the Sundays or diSs do- 
mitCica. The first seven letters of the 
alphabet are employed; so that if A 
stands for the first Sunday in the year, 
the other six letters will stand for the 
other days of the week, and the octave 
Sunday will come round to A again. In 
this case A will be the Sunday or Do- 
minical Letter for the whole year. 

Bomtn' loans. Preaching friars 
founded by Dominic de Guzman, at 
Toulouse, m 1215. Formerly called in 


a dog, 
spoM, V 
burning 
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maekFrian, from their hbdc 
^bnouTiund in France Jae'ohim^ because 
tiieir mother-^establishment in Paris was 
in the Bue St; Jacques. 

Doni'lpto ftiinuraffn, A village 
sdioolmaster and sdiolar, poor as a 
churdi mouse, and modest at; a girl. 
Ho dtes Latin like a porcus 
and exclaims ** Prodi^ous ! ” {Scott: 
Guy MmncHng,) {See Stzzjjng.) 

Domlnionfl; One of tiio orders of 
angels, symbolised in Christian art by an 
ouSgn. 

DMUlno {A). A hood worn by 
canons; a mask. 

*' Ce nom, (in'on donnait autrefois, ]iar allusion 
S uuelque iMssage de la liturgiu, au ctunail done 
les pr^tres se couvrenc la iSte «c les epaules iieti- 
dant I’Uiver, ne designe aujoiird'liui qu'un hahie 
de degulsemeot iNiiir los iNtls iiiawiiic‘8.">-/ftfiti7/«e: 
Victiennaire da Hcienceti, etc. 

Dom'lnoes (3 syl.). The teeth ; also 
called ivories. Dominoes ore made of 
ivory, 

Domlaellnfl. The son of a king, 
prince, knight, or lord before he has 
entered on the order of knighthood. 
Also an attendant on some abbot or 
nobleman. The person domiciled in your 
house. Hence tlie king^a body-guards 
were called his danmseaux or damsels. 

Froissart styles llichard II. le jetme 
damoisel Hichart. Similarly Louis VII. 
{Le Jeune) was called tlie royal damsel, 

Damoisel ou Damoiseau dcsignalt autrefois 
les Ills de chevaliers, de liarons, et toiitcs les 
jeuncs gentilslioinmes qui n'etaient iias eiicona 
olievaliers. On le donnait nussiaux lllsdesrois 
qul n’etaient pus encore en etat de porter les 
armes."— Houlttct ; Diet. Univerael. 

Domisellus and domisella are diminu- 
tives of dominuSf a lord. In old French 
we find damoiseau and damoiselle, Tlio 
word Ma-demoiselle is ma domisella or 
damoiselle. 

Don is do-ou, as ** Don your bonnet.” 
{See Dorr, Dui\) 

*' Then up lie rose, and donned his clothes, 

And dupp'd the cliaiiilM?r door." 

Hhakapeare : Hamlet, iv. S. 

Don. A man of mark, au aristocrat. 
At the universities the masters, fellows, 
and noblemen ore termed (Spanish.) 

Don Olovan'nl. Mozart’s best opera. 
(aSI^Don Juak.) 

Don Jn'an. A native of Seville, sou 
of Don Jose and Donna Inez, a blue- 
stocking. When Juan was sixteen years 
old he got into trouble with Donna J ulia, 
and was sent by hismother, then a widow, 
on his travels. His adventures form the , 
story of ^e poem, which is incomplete. : 
{Byron : Bon Juan,) ' 


A Bon Juan, ABberiiiiOof ibeaiSs- 
tocrotic dass.' The ori^fpnal of this ctot 
racter was Don Juan Teno'xio of SeyiUe, 
who lived in tiie fourteenth oentufy. 
The traditions concerning him have 
been dramatised by Tirao de Holhia; 
thence passed into Italy and France. 
Giack has a musical ballOT of Bon Juan, 
and Mozart has immortalised the 
racter in his opera of J)on Giovanni (1787). 

Don Onlzoto (2 A gaput 

country gentleman of La Maudra^jSpntle 
and dignified, afiectionate and simple- 
miud^ but so crazed by reading boqks 
of knignt-cri'antiy that he believes him* 
self called upon to redress the wrongs of 
the whole world, and actually goes Kirth 
to avenge the oppressed and run a tilt 
with their oppressors. The word Quixote 
means The cuish^anned, {SeeQarxjyac^ 

A Bon Q^iixote, A dreamy, unprac- 
tical man, with a bee in his bonnet” 

Donation of Peiiln {The), When 
Pepin conquered Ataulf the ex-archate 
of Kavenna fell into his hands. Pepin 
gave both the ex-arohate and the 
public of Itome to the Pope, and this 
munificent g^t is the famous ** Dona- 
tion ” on which rested the whole fabric 
of the temporal power of the Popes of 
Borne (A.D. 7J5). 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, dis- 
possessed the Po^ of his temporal 
dominions, and added the Papal States 
to the united kingdom of Italy (1870). 

Don’atlata. Followers of Dona'tus, 
a Numidian bishop who opposed Ceci- 
lia'nuB. Their chief dogma is that the 
outward clmrch is nothing, “for the 
letter killeth, it is the spirit that giveth 
life.” (Founded 314.) 

Doncaster. Sigebert, monk of Gem- 
blours, in 1100, derived this word from 
Thong-ccaster, the ** Castle of tho 
thong,” and says that Heugist and 
Horsa> purchased of the British king os 
much umd as he could eucompitss with a 
leather thong. The thong was cut into 
strips, and encompassed uio land occu- 
pied by the city of Doncaster. 

This is the old tale of Dido and the 
hide, and so is the Bussion Yakutdes. 
{See Bubba.) 

V Of course it means the “ City ozi the 
river Don.” (Celtic, Bm^ that which 
spreads.) 

Dondaeoli'. An Oriental giant con- 
tempoi'ory with Seth, to whose service 
he was attached. He needed no weaponsr 
as he could destroy anything by the mere 
force of his arms. 
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1>0B« Bi'^wUi J5> ficoM dme hrmnn, 
Compto^^ bamboozled or made a I'ool 
of. is a variety of the many ex- 

pressioiis of a meaning d[>n- 

neoied .with cooking, sudi as gave 
him a roasting/' ** I cooked his goose/’ 
“Icfut him into mince-meat/’ “1 put 
him into a pretty stew/’ 1 settled^ 
hash/’ “He was dished up,” “ He was 
well dressed” [drubbed], “He was 
served out,” etc. {See Cookino.) 

Botaie For or Itegularhj done for. 
Utterly ruined. This “for” is the 
'adverbs thoroughly, very common as a 
prefix. 

Dono Ullt Thoroughly tired and 
wearied out. Up means ended, com- 
pleted, as the *^^me is up” (over, 
finished), and adverbially it metuis 
“completely,” hence to be “done up” 
is to be exhausted completely. 

Don'ogUd (3 syl.). The wicked 
mother of Alla, King of Northumber- 
land. Hating Cuustauce because she 
was a Christian, she ])ut her on a raft 
with her infant sun, and tumed her 
adrift. When Alla returned from Scot- 
land and discovered this cruelty of his 
mother, he put her to death. {Uuutcer : 
Man of Lawee Tale.) 

V The ti'adition of St. Mungo re- 
sembles the Man of Zaweo Tale in many 
respects. 

Donkey. An ass. It was made to 
rhyme with “ monkey,” but is never now 
so pronounced. Tlie word means a little 
tawny or dun -coloured animal. 

Tionketj. The cross of the donkey’s 
buck is popularly iittribut<;d to the 
honour confriTod on the beast by our 
Lord, w1h» rode on an ohr in “ Ilis tri- 
iitnpljanl cntrjr' ” intn.TeriiRn.leiii on Palm 
Sunday. (See Cjiuktian TuADiriONs.) 

Tfu‘ donkeif nmuift our thuuf uud the 
ih'irer auoihi r. Different pcojilo see from 
different standpoints., their own intctrt^st 
in every case dirocting ttieir judgment. 
Tlie allusion is to a fable in PluvdrtiH, 
where a donkey-driver exhorts his dc»ii- 
key to flee, as the mesny is at hand. The 
donkey asks if the enemy will load him 
with double pack-saddh^s. “ No,” says 
the man. “^en,” rejdies the donkey, 
“ what care I whether you are my mas- 
ter or someone else ? ” 

To ride the black dankest. To be pig- 
headed, obstinate like a donkey. Black 
is added, not so much to designate the 
colour, as to express what is bad. 

Two more^ and up goes the donkey — 
1.^. two pennies more,, and the donkey 


shall be balanced on the top of the polo 
or ladder. It is said to a braggart, and 
meons^what you have said is woud^ul, 
but if we admit it without gainsay^ 
we shall soon be treated with something 
still more astounding. 

Who ate the dmikcy ? When the French 
were in Cheir flight from Spain, after the 
battle of Yittoria, some stragglers entered 
a village and demanded rations. The 
villagers killed a donkey, and served it 
to their hated foes. Next day they con- , 
tinned their flight, and were waylaid by 
the villagers, who assaulted them most 
murderously, jeering them as they did 
so with the shout, “ Who ate the don- 
key r’ 

IHio stole the donkey ? This was for 
many years a jeer against policemen. 
When the force was first established a 
donkey was stolen, but tlie police failed 
to discover the thief, and this failure 
gave rise to the laugh against them. 

Who stole the doidcey I Answer : “llio 
man with the white hat.” It was 8aid,< 
in the middle of the iiineieeuth century, 
that white hats W'cre made of the skhis 
of donkeys, and that many donkeys 
w'ere stolen and sold to hatters. 

Donkey Bnc^e (^). A small eugiue 
of from two to four lioi-se-power, 

Do'ny. Florimel’s dv/aif. {iSpenser : 
Faene Queene^ book iii. canto 5.) 

Don'zel (Italian). A squire or young 
man of gooU birth. 

• *'}le is cP(|iiire to n kntqrlil-cri’ait, ilonzel to the 
Uainaelji."— ; Vhuractvrif. 

DooTln of Mayence. The hero of a 
French romance of chivalry, >uid the 
father of Ogier the Dane. 

Ihohu'^s Strurd. MerviilleiiHe (vvoii- 
derful). (.S\r Swoitn.) 

Doom. The erm /. of doom. The signal 
for the llnnl jiulgment. 

Doom Book {duui^hui) is the hook of 
dooms or judgments conmiled hy King 
Alfred. {See DoMESPAY BoOX.) 

Doom>ring8, or Circles rf Judy men (. 
An l('elundie. tenn for ciiftes of stones 
l•«•sembliIlg Stonehenge and Avebury. 

Dooms’day Sedgwick. W illiam Sedg- 
wick, a fanaticiil prophet and preachei* 
during the Commonwealth. He pre- 
tendfnl to have had it icvealed to him in 
u vision that doomsday was at hand ; 
Jiud, going to the house of Sir Francis 
Kussell, in Cambridgeshire, ho called 
upon a party of gentlemen playing at 
howds to leave off and prepare for the 
approaching dissolution. 
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BOoiBSteadU The horse of the Bean* 
dinaviexL Xomes of Fates. {See Hobse.) 

Door. (Greek, thura; Anglo-Saxon, 
dora,) 

The door must be either' shut or oj^. 
It must be one way or the other. Ibis 
is from a French comedy called Le Gron- 
deur, where the master scolds his servant 
for leaving the door open. The servant 
says that he was scolded the last time 
fcjr shutting it, and adds: you 

wish it shut ?*’ — “No.” — “ Do you wish 
it open?”—** No.”— “Wh 3 %” says the 
man, “it must be either shut or open.” 

ITe laid the charge at my door. He 
accused me of doing it. 

Next door to it. As, if not so, it was 
next door to it, i,c, very like it, next- 
door neighbour to it. 

Sin lieth at the door (Gen, iv. 7). The 
blame of sin lies at the door of the 
wrong-doer, and he must take the con- 
sequences. 

Door NiidL {See Dead.) Scrooge’s 
partner is “dead as a door-nail.” {.Dick- 
em : Chnstmas Carol, chap, i.) 

Door-opener {The). So Crates, the 
Theban, was called, because every morn- 
ing he used to go round Athens and 
rebuke the jieople for their late rising. 

Door-tree (^f). The wooden bar of 
a door to secure it at night from in- 
truders. Also a door-post. 

Doors [home']. As, come indoors, 
go indoors. So Virgil : “ Tmn Jurihm 
diva . . [7>*<fo] . . vexed it.'*'* (Then Dido’ 
seated horselt in the house or temple 
of the goddess.) {^Jineid, i. oOn.) 

Out of doors. Outside the house ; in 
the open air. 

Doonp. All earl called “the Bull,” 
who tried to make Jluid his handmaid ; 
but, when she would neither cat, drink, 
nor array herself in bravery at his bid- 
ding, “he smote her on the cheek;” 
whereupon her lord and husband, Count 
Geraint, starting up, slew the “russet- 
bearded carl ” ill his own hall. {Tenny- 
son : Idylls of the Ktng ; Enid.) 

Do’ra. The first wife of David Cop- 
perfield ; slie was a child-wife, but no 
help-meet. She could do nothing of 
practical use, but looked on her hus^nd 
with idolatrous love. Tennyson has a 
poem entitled Lora. 

DonUlo {ET). {See El Dobapo.) 

XMiTax. A Portuguese renegade, in 
Dryden’s Lm Sebastian— hj far the nest 
of all his characters. 



Dor’eheater. As bia as a Lorehester 
butt. Very corpulent, like the butts of 
Dorchester. Of Toby FQpot it is said : 

** Hit hrputli-doora of life on » sudden were shut, 

Aud hu died full as big as a Dorchester butt.’* • 
G Keefe : ^ow smut. 

Do’rlo. The old^ strongest, and 
simplest of the Gredan orders of archi- 
tecture. So called from Doris, in Greece, 
or the Dorians who employra it The 
Greek Doric is simpler than the Boman 
imitation. Tlie former stands on the 
pavement without fillet or other orna- 
ment, aud the flutes are not scalloped. 
The Koinau column is placed on a plinth, 
has fillets, and the fiutiugs, both top and 
bottom, are scalloped. 

Doric Dlaloot. Tlie dialect ^ken 
by the natives of Doris, in Greece. It was 
broad and liard. Hence, any broad dia- 
lect. 

Doric Land. Greece, Doris being a 
part of Greece. 

“Tliroiigh h 11 the bounds 
Of Dorn* IhihI,” 

Milton: PartuUm Loxf, book I. 519. 

Do'rioRoed. Pastoral poetry. Every- 
thing Doric was vey plain, but cheerful, 
chaste, and solid. The Dorians wore the 
lastoral people of Greece, and their dia- 
ect was tliat of the countiy rustics. 
Our own Bloomfield and Bohert Bums 
are examples of British Doric. 

“ Tlio D»>rlo rci'd oner more 
Well iileiiseU, I luii<' •’ 

Thvwmm: A-utumn, 3ft. 

Dorlconrt. A sort of Tremaine of 
the eighteenth century, who, having 
over-refined his taste by the “grand 
tour,” considers English beauties in- 
smid. He falls iu love with Letitia 
Hardy at a masquerade, after feeling 
aversion to her in her assumed ehaiacter 
of a hoyden. {Mrs. Cowley : The Belle's 
Stratayem.) 

Dor'lgen. A lady of high family, 
who married Arvir'agus out of pity for 
his love and meekness. 8he was p-eatly 
beloved by Aurelius, to whom she had 
been long known. Amelins, during tbt 
absence of Arviragus, tried to win the 
heart of the young wife; hut Dorigeu 
made answer that she would never listen 
to him till the roeJes that beset the coast 
of Britain are removed “and there ii’is 
no stone ywoon.** Aurelius, by the aid 
of a young magician of Orleans, caused 
all the rocks to disappear, aud claimed 
his reward. Dorigen was very sad, but 
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her hughaad inrieted that (die should keep 
her word, aad she went to meet Aure- 
lius, When Aurdius saw how sad ^e 
was, and heard what Arviragus had 
oounsetted, he said he would rather die 
than injure so true a wife and noble a 
genileniaii. So she returned to her 
Jiusband happy and untainted. {/See 
Diavoba.) \Cnaucer : I'rmikUnes Tmc.) 

Dor'luant. Drawn from the Earl 
of Bocbester ; a witty, oriatocratic liber- 
tine, in Etherege’s Man of Made. 

X>orlnda, in the verses of the Earl of 
Dorset, is Catherine Sodley, Countess of 
Dorchester, mistress of James II. 

Ikirmer Window. The window of 
an attic standing out from the slope of 
the roof. (O. Freucli, a sleep- 

ing room fonnerly fitted with windows 
of this kind.) 

** Tliatclieil were tlie owifs, with dormer window s.** 
Lunafollow : JSeangeliue, imrt i. stanza 1. 

Bornock. Stout fibred linen for 
tablecloths; so called from a town in 
Scotland, where it was originally made. 

Dorothea (6*^), represented with a 
rose-branch in her hand, a wreath of 
roses on her head, and roses with fruit 
by her side; sometimes with an ungel 
carrying a basket with three apples and 
three roses. Tlie legend is that Theo- 
philuB, the judge’s secretary, scoffingly 
said to her, fis she was going to execu- 
tion, *‘Seijd me some fi'uit and roses, 
Dorothea, when you get to Paradise.” 
Immediately after her execution, while 
Theophilus was ut dinner with a pni'ty 
of companions, a young augel brought 
to him a basket of apples and roses, 
saying, “ From Dorothea, in Paradise,” 
and vanished. Tlieophilus, of course, 
was a convcii: from tliat moment. 


Dorset. Once tlie seatof aBritish ti'ilio, 
calling themselves fhvr-trif/s {water- 
dwellers). ^ 'Die llomaiiH colonised the 
Ketilomcnt* and Latinised Ihvr-ti ujn into 
Lastly came Uio Saxons, 
ami translated the oiiginal woixls into 
their own tongue, dur-tcctta (water- 
dwellers). 

Done'tlna Downa. The Downs of 
Dorsetshire. 


Siireart the juiro Dorsetian ilowns 
in IxmndttiBs iiroBveet." 

Thonnon: Aiititmn, 


Doittb'oUUL A religions sect which 
sprang up in the first century ; so called 
because they believed that Dosith'eus 
had a divine mission supevior to that of 
prophets and aposUes, 


Do’oon. A promise-maker and a 
promise-breaker. Antig’onos, grandson 
of Demetrios tAe besieger ^ was so called. 

Does. A hassock stuffed with straw; 
a bed— properly, a straw bed; whence 
the cant word for a lodging-honse is 
a dossingken. JJoasel is an old word for 
a handle of hay or straw, and dosser ioxb, 
straw basket, ulicse words were common 
in Elizabotli’s reign, 'ihe French dossier 
means a “ bundle.*’ * 

Dosfl-lionBe (A). A cheap lodging* 
liouse where the j^orcr classes sleep on 
bundles of straw. {Hee abm%\) 

In the Jffiw Revleio (Aug., 1804) there isnn article 
eniUIed ‘*ln a Womau*i» Diifta-houBe," which 
thruwH much light on the cunditiuu of tbe])oor 
Hi Loiidou. 

DoBBor. One who sleem in a low or 
cheap hired donnitory. The verb doss 
=to sleep. 

Do-ihe-BoyB* Hall. A school where 
boys were taken in and done for by a 
Mr. Queers, a puffing, ignorant, over- 
bearing brute, who starved them and 
taught them nothing. (Dickens: NieJuilas 
Ni^leby,) 

V It is said that Mr. Squoers is a 
caricature of Mr. Shaw, a Yorkshire 
schoolmaster ; but Mr. Shaw was a kind- 
hearted man, and his boys were well fed, 
happy, and not ill-ttiught. Like Squeers 
no hud only one eye, and like Squeers 
ho htid a daughter. It is said that his 
school was ruined by Dickens’s carica- 
ture. 

Dot and go Ono (A). An infant 
iqst bcgiuiuiig to toadlc ; oue who 
limps iu walking ; a person who has ouo 
leg longer than the other. 

Dot'terel or Dottrel. A doting old 
fool; an old man easily cajoled. Tlie 
bird thus called, a species of plover, is 
said to be so fond of imitation that any 
oim who excites its curiosity by strange 
antics may catch it. 

To dor the dotterel. Dor is an archaic 
w’ord iiienniug to trick or cheat. Whence 
the phrase to dor the dotterel ” means 
to cheat the simpleton. 

Don'ay Bible. The Englidi trans- 
lation of the Bible sanctioned by the 
Koiuan Catholic Church. The Old Tes- 
tament was published by the English 
college at Douay, in Fiance, in 1(309; 
but Uie New Testament was published 
at Rheims in 1582. The Englim college 
at Douay was founded by William 
Allen (afterwards cardinal) in 1568. The 
Douay Bible translates sneh ^rorda as 
repentance by the word penance^ setC., und 
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the whole contoiiu notes by Boman 
Catholic diviiies. 

BoaUe (To). To pass or sail round, 
ns to double the cape/’ The cape (or 
pomt) is twice between the ship and we 
land. (French, doubler; Latin, duo- 
plioe.) 

“ Wliat cniiM be doubled, and wbat continent, 
Tbe (fultB and straits that stnantfel v be had iiast 
Vryditn . ideas, stansa 1 . 

Double Dealing. Fi'ofessing one 
thing and doing another inconsistent 
with that promise. 

' [ 8 bel ^vas <iuitc alK)\ eall doulile-doahrifr Abe 
li.ul 111) monral ieser\atlun J/a) iit hdo*^tvmUi. 

Double Duteb. Gibberish, jargon, 
or a foreign tongue not understood by 
the hearer. Dutch is a synonym for 
foreign ; and double is simply excessive, 
in a twofold degree. 


Double or Qnlta. The winner stakes 
his stake, and the loser promises to pa^ 
twice the stoke if he loses again ; hut if 
he wins the second throw he pays no- 
thing, and neither player loses or wins 
anything. This is often done when the 
stake is <3d., and the portieB have no 
copper : if the loser loses again, he mrs 
6d. ; if not, the winner does not claim 
his 3d. 

Doubles or DouUo-walkore. Hiose 
acnal diiplinitos of men or women* W’ho 
represent tliem so minutely os to deceive 
those who know them. We ap^y the 
word to such persons as the Dromio 
bt others, the Coi'bican brothers, and the 
brothers Autiph*olus. The * * head centre 
Stephens ” is said to have had a double, 
who was perpetually leading astray those 
set to liuut him down. 


Dpuble-e^od Swerd. Literally, 
a sword which cuts either way ; meta- 
phorically, an argument which makes 
Ixith for and against the person employ- 
ing it, or which has a double meaning. 

•' • Your Dolphic sword,' tbo iianrber tlioii leidiod. 
* iH doublo-edfzed. and uitts on uitbor Bidi> ' ” 
Dmden: Hind and Vawther, luiri iii. Itfl— S. 

Double Bntondre (Euglish-Frenoh 
for Cn mot a doubU fnirntr^ or d deux 
euteutei). Words which secretly express 
a rude or coarse covert meaning, gener- 
ally of a licentious character. En- 
tendre ” is the infinitive mood of a verb, 
and is never used as a noun. 


Doubting Castle. Ilie castle of tho 

S 'eiit Despair, in which Christian and 
opeful were incarcerated, but from 
which they escaped by means of the key 
called “ Promise.” {^Bumjan : Btlgrlvvi 
Bi'ogrcea,) 

Douceur*. (French.) A gratuity for 
service rendered or promisod. 

Doug'las. Tho tutelary saint of tho 
house of Douglas is St. Bridget. Ac- 
cording to tradition, a Scottish king in 
770, whoso ranks had been broken by 
the fierce onset of the Lord of the Isles, 
saw the tide of battle turned in his 


Double First {A), In tbe first elass 
both of the classical and mathematical 
final examination in the Oxford Univer- 
sity ; or of the classical and matlicniatical 
triposes of the University of Cambridge. 

Double-headed Kaglo (77/0- The 
German eagle has its head turned 1o our 
left hand, and the Bomun eagle to our 
right hand. When Chaileniagno w’os 
made ** Kaiser of the Holy Komau Em- 
pire,” he joined the two heads together, 
one looking east and the other west. 

Double-toagued. One who makes 
contrary declarations on the same sub- 
ject at different times ; deceitful. 

“ Bt* gi i\e. not ilonble-tonKUoil ' —1 Tiin. lii A 

Double up (To). To fold together. 
“To double up the fist” is to fold th-a 
fingers together so os to make the hand 
into a fist. 

I doubled him up. I struck him in the 
wind, so OB to make him double up witii 
pain, or so as to leave him “ oil of a 
hmp.” 

Doable X, (SeeXSL) 


favour by an unknown chief. After tho 
battle tho king asked who was tho 
“Du-glass ” chief tarn, his deliverer, and 
received for answer BhoUo l)u~gla.,i 
(Behold the dark-grey man you inquired 
tor). Tho king then reworded him witli 
the Clydesdale volley for his services. 

'“Let him not crovg or tliwait nio.’ siid rho 
imfiTC, 'foi I mil not liiiii hii linh of nai. 
ii.iil lx* III liifl lioil> tlie «4oul of es oi \ tiuit 

litis llteil Hiiiu fheiimi of Mu l)iik.(ii.i) 

HHfdt . The Abbnt, i \\\ ill. 


Block BouglaSf introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in Cohtle hangeiom^ is 
James, eighth Lord Douglas, who twice 
took Douglas Gnstle fixmi the English by 
stratagem. The first time ho partly 
burnt it, and the second time he utterly 
razed it to the gi’ound. The castle, says 
Godscroft, was nicknamed the hazardous 
or dangerous, because every one who 
attempt to keep it from the “ gud 
schvr James ” was in constant jeopardy 
by his wiles. 

"The GimkI Sii James, the drandful hlikcke 


IJOUKIHB'. 

That in liia dayes so wise and wofthle was, 
Wha here and on tbo infldels uf Spain, 

Buvli bunour, praise, aod triumphs dia oliuin.** 
dordoiL 
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? Hie person eensm^ called ** Black 
Douglas ’* is Wuliam Douglas, lord of 
Nithsdale, who died in 1390. It was of 
^ns Douglas that Sir W. Scott said — 
''**TtaBii8ineof tbifl Indetettgable cliief baa l>e- 
come ao tormldable, ttot women used, in the 
utfrtb'n'n oountiea, to atlll tbeir froward children 
l»y cbi'eatenibB them wltli the Black Doiiglaa."— 
Histcry of Scotland, chap, xi 

3>oiiglAa Tragedy (TAe), A ballad 
in Scott's Border Minstrelsy, Lord 
William steals away Lady Margaret 
Douglas, but is pursued by her father 
and two brothers. Being overtaken, a 
tight ensues, in which the father und his 
two sons are sore wounded. Lord Wil- 
liam, wounded, creeps to liis mother's 
house, and there dies; the lady before 
sunrise next morning dies also. 

Douse the Glim. Put out the 

light ; also knock out a man's eyp. To 
douse is to lower in haste, as Douse 
the top-sail " Glim, gleam, glimmer, are 
variants of the some word. 

“ ' AimI ho you wfiuld turn bonesl.. Captain Goife, 
agrazing, WdUhl ye,' aald tin old weather-lieateii 
pirate who had hut one eye; *wliut though he 
.... made iiiy eye dowan the glim .... he ia an 
boneat man' . . . .''—The Pirate, chap, xxxiii. 

DeuflterawlTeL A German swind- 
ler, who obtains money under the promise 
of finding buried wealth by a divining- 
rod. (iicott : Antiquaiy.) 

Ztout. A contraction of do^ont, as 
don is of do-otif doif of do^off, and dup of 
do-up. 

In Devonshire and other southern 
counties they still say Ihut the candle 
and Ihut the fire. Tn some counties ex- 
tinguishers are called dontei's. 

“The dram of hHBO 
Doth oil the nolile aiihatanco dont." 

Shakeepoare : Hamlet, i. 4. 

Dove — i.e, the diver-bird ; perhaps so 
called from its habit of ducking the 
head. So also eotnmha (the Latin for 
dove) is the Greek kolumhis (a diver). 

Dove i^e), Tlie dove, in Christian 
art, symoolises the Holy Ghost. In 
church windows the seven rays proceed- 
ing f{om tlie dove signify the seven gifts 
of the. Holy Ghost. It also symboliaes 
the human soul, and as such "is repre- 
sented coming out of the mouth of saints 
at death. 

A dove with m wings is emblematic 
of tlie Church of Christ. 

The aeven frifta «f the Holv GlioBt Rre- cO 
connael, <2) the fear of the Lord, (.*1) furtitude, (4) 
piety, (A) Qiiaeratandlhg, (S) wiadoin, and G) 
knowledge. 

Bovea or ptyeona not eaten as food in 
Bunia. {See CHBisnAN Tbaditionb.) 

Jkvea or piama. The cleisy of the 
ChuToh of England ore allegonsed 


under tips term in Dryden’s Sind and 
Banther^ port iii 947| 998-1002, 

“A sort of doves were no'uaed 'too near 'the 
ball . . . \i.e. the private cbaiiel at Wfaiteballj 
Our iiampered tigeona, with malignant eyes. 
Beheld those luniatea [llio Roman Ca^olic 
clergy], 

Tbo’ hard tbeir fare, at evening and at mom, 

A criiao of water and an ear of corn, 

Yet atlll they grudged that mudlcum.** 

Soiled dtvea. Women of the demi- 
monde. 

Dowea* Dung. In 2 Kings vi. 25, 
during the siege of Samaria, * * there was 
a great fanmie .... and .... an 
ass A head was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove’s dung ^ariyonim'\ for five pieces 
of silver.” This “haiiyonim” was a 
plant called chickpea, a common article 
of food still sold to pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca. 

“ 111 Damaarna there are many tradesmen wlioae 
Hole occuiNition ia prejiaring [liariyoniiiij for sale. 
They ha\ e always l>een esteemed aa proi iaion 
meet for a lengthy journey, and are a necessary 
liart of the outfit of all who travel inxhe remote 
parts of Syria and Asia Minor.*'— Bifrle Flowers, 
p. 71. 

Dover {A), A rechauffe or cooked 
food done over again. In the profes- 
sional slang of English cooks a reaurrec- 
lion dish is still called a dover (do over 
again). 

Dover. TFAen Dover and Calais vneei 
— t.c. never. 

A jack of Dover. A ‘‘jock” is a 
small drinking vessel made of waxed 
leather, and a *^jack of Dover” is a 
bottle of wine made up of fragments of 
opened bottles. It is customa^ to pour 
the refuse into a bottle, cork it up, and 
sell it as a fresh bottle. This is called 
dovering, a corruption of be- 

cause the cork is done over with wax or 
resin. 

Many a Jack of Driver hast thou aold." 

Chaucer: Coke's Prologue. 

Dovers (Stock Exchange term). The 
South-Eastern railway shares. The 
lino runs to Dover. {See Claras ; 
Stock Exchange Stang.) 

Doveroot or Dorercourt. A con- 
fused gabble: a Babel. According to 
legend, Dover Court church, in Essex, 
ouce possessed a cross that spoke ; and 
Foxe says the crowd to the ^urdi was 
BO great that no man could shut the 
door.” The confusion of this daily 
throng gave rise to the term. 

“ And now tbo rood of Dovercot did streak, 
Cunflrming hia opiniona to he true." 

Collier of Croydon. 

DovetolL Metaphoiically, to fit on 
or fit in nicelv ; to corre^ud. It k a 
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trord in carpenfa^t oiH means ibe fitting 
one board into ^another by a tenon in 
the shape of a doYe> tail, or wedge re- 
versed. 

Bowgate Ward (London). Some 
derive it from Dour (water), it being 
next to the Thames, at the foot of the 
hill; others say it is “Down-gate/* 
the gate of the down, dune, or hill, as 
Brighton Downs (hills), South-downs, 
etc. 


Bowlaa (JtfrX A gcuorio name for 
a lineudraper, who sells dowlas, a coarse 
linen cloth, so called from Doulens in 
Picardy, where it is manufactured. 

Dowling {Captain). A character in 
Crabbe's Borough; a great drunkard, 
who died in his cups. 

“ ‘ Comli mi iny slasg.’ lie took it aiirt ho vent " 
(i.e. died). LfiiUv xvi. 

Down, ITo is quite down in tJie mouth. 
Out of spirits; disheartened. When 
persons very sod and low-spirited, 
the corners of the mouth are drawn 
down. “Down in the jib*Ms a nau- 
tical phrase of the same meaning. 

Down In the Dumps. Low-spirited. 

Down on Blm {To be). I wa' down 
on him in a minute. I pounced on him 
directly; I detected his trick imme- 
diately. Also to treat harshly. The 
allusion is to birds of prey. 

Down on bis Lnok. In ill-luck. 

“ * I gu«88, stninger, you’ll find iiio hii fx-iiro8l< 
dent down on Iiib luck.’ d. K\moni liak*: Parin 
tfritfinala (ProfusHorii of LaiivuugcH). 

Down to iho Ground. That sftits 
me down to the ground, Eutii'oly. 

Down-hearted. Without spirit; 
the heart prostrated. 

Down Town. I am going down town, 
i.e. to the business part of the town. 

Down the eountrg properly means 
down the slope of the laud, or as the 
rivers run. 

7 We say ** I am ^oing up to town 
when we mean out of the country into 
tlie chief city. 


Down-trod. Despised, as one trod- 
den under foot. 

"l will lift 

Tbe ilnwn-trnd Mortimer as liigli 1' the air 
As tins ungrateful king.” 

Shakesfieare : 1 Henry IV., 1. 8. 


Downfldl (A). A heavy shower of 
rain ; a loss of social position. 

Downing Proftaoor. The Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge. This chair 


was founded in IfiQO by Sir Ooozgo 
Downing, Bart. 

Downing Stroot (London). Named 
after Sir Oeorge Downing, who died 
1684. He was elected M.P. for Morpeth 
in 1661. 

Downpour {A). A very heavy 
shower of rain. *'A regular down- 
pour.” 

Downright. Thoroi^hly, as down- 
right honest,” downright mad” ; out- 
spoken ; utter, as a ** downright shame.” 
I'he word means from top to bottom, 
throughout. 

Do wnrlght Dnnatahlo. Vmy blunt, 
plain speaking. The present town of 
Dunstable is ut the foot of .the Chiltem 
Hills, in Bedfordshire. There was some- 
where about the same site a Bomon 
station called Magionium or Magiutum, 
utterly destroyed by the Danes, and 
afterwards overgrown bv trees. Henry 1. 
founded the present town, and built 
there a palace and priory. 

*’ If tbig 18 not i>laiu giieuking, there ig no Buch 
place ag ilowiiriglit DuuHtul>lc.‘’->Sir W. Scott t 
JtedffuwUlet, chap. X\ il. 

Downstairs. Stairs leading from a 
higher to a lower floor ; on the lowest 
floor, as ”1 am downstairs." 

Downy {The). Bed. Gone to the 
dosvny^ gone to bed. Bed being stuffed 
with down. 

Downy Cove {A). A knowing fel- 
low, np to evory dod^e. On the 'Uttetts 
anon tueendo'* principle, contraries are 
often substituted in slang and facetious 
phrases. {See Lucus A NON Luosndo.) 

Dow'saboU. Daughter of Cassamen, 
a knight of Arden, who fell in love with 
a shepherd. The two make love with 
Arcadian simiiUcity, and vow eternal 
fidelity. 

'* with iliat Hill* bpnt licr Hiiovr-wliito kiier, 

]>vwn by tliv Mlieiilicrrl kneeled Hlie, 

And him abo MWC'Otly kiM. 

Witli tlwt the Bbeiibenl wiifuipOf] fur Joy. 
guuth be, * Tbero’B never Bbepberd liuj 
That ever was bo hliHt.' '* 

Draytvn : JJou'sabell (a ballad). 

Dowse on the Chops (A), A ding 
or blow on the face. ** A dowse on the 
blub^r-chops of my friend the baronet ” 
means a setting down, a snubbing. 



Doyleys. Now means a small doth 
used to cover dessert plates; batorimn- 
ally it had a mpeh wider meaning. Inus 
Dryden speaks of << doyley pethcosts; ” 
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and Steele, in No. 102^ of the TaUer^ 
speake of hie doiley suit.** The 
Doyleys were lineu-drapm, Na 346, 
east coiner of Upper Wellin^u Street, 
Btnmd, from the tune of Queen Anne 
to the year 1850. 

Bonn. {JSee Bakeb^b Dozen.) 

B>.P« or Dohl Proo. The House of 
Lards. (Latin, JDomm Proch'um.) 

Brae. A sort of fairy in human 
form, whose abode is the caverns of 
livers. Sometimes these dracs will float 
like golden cups along a stream to entice 
women and children bathing, and when 
they attempt to catdi the prize drag 
them under water. of France 

Mythology,) 

Fare le drac^ same os Fairs lo 
diable.” Irish, “Play the Puck;” 
English, “ Play the douce.” 

*' Bcjoineii qu* you faru lo Draa 
Be jamay trclil diiiB uii Mac 
Oinc 0 Bi6g miJanto itiatoIiHi 
EaiiesBOB 4:om() de rodoloo." 

Goudelin: Castloen VAyre. 

Bra'obenfhla (Dragon-rocks). So 
called from the legendary dragon killed 
there by Siegfried, the hero of the Nibe- 
lungen-Lied. 

Tlie cnatied croa of Draclienfels 
Frowna o’or r.lio \t'ido and winding BItine. 

WliiiBo broast of watera broadly mwoIIm 
B otwuuu llio liatiks wlildi bnnr t.ho vino.” 

Bynm: Childe Harold, iii. fiS. 

Braoo'nlaii Code. One veiy severe. 
Draco was on Athenian law-makor. As 
every violation of u law was made in 
this code a capital olTence, Dema'des the 
orator said “that Draco’s code was 
written in human blood.” 

Braft. The Druids borrowed money 
on promiRCH of repayment after ileath 
{Fatriciits). Purchas tells us of some 
priests, of Pekin, who liartcr with the 
people in bills of exchange, to be paid 
in heaven a hundredfold. 

Bimft on Aldgate {A), or A draft on 
Aldgate pump, A worthless note of 
hand; a fraudulent draft or money 
order. The pun is between draft or 
draught of drink, and draft a money 
order on a bank. 

. Brag In, Neok and Crop, or To drag 
ix, heaa and ehouklvre. To introduce a 
subject or remark abruptly, {lire A 
Pbopos ds Botteb.) 

Braggto-talL A riut; a woman 
who allows her petticoats to trail in the 
dirt. The word should be “daggle- 
tail” (q,v.)y from the Sootoh dag (dew on 
the gnM), daggle (wet with the gross- 
dew), like the Latin eoUu'tulo irrdro. 


Braromaa (plural, JDr^amme), A 
oioerone; a guide or inteipretw to 
foreigners. (Arabic targwnanf an inter- * 
proter ; whence iargum.) 

“ My dragoman bad mo corapletalv In bis power, 
and I resolved to iiecome independent of all iii- 
terpreterB."~i?ator .- Albert Nyanza, ebap. i. p. & 

Bragon. The Greek word drakdn 
comes from a verb moaning “ to see,” to 
“look at,” and more remotely “to 
watch ” and “ to flash.” 

The animal called a dragon is a winged 
crocodile with a serpent’s toil; whence 
the words serpent and dragon are some- 
times interchangeable. 

From the meaning a watcher we get 
the notion of one that watches; and 
from the meaning “ to flash,” we connect 
the word with meteors, 

” Swift, swift, yo dragons of tbo nlgbt I— that 
dawning 

May liaro tbo raven’s oyo." 

Sliakeaptare : Cyinbeline, il. s. 

Dragon, This word is used by eccle- 
siasticB of the Middle Ages as the symtel 
of sin in ^neral and paganism in par- 
ticular. The metaphor is derived from 
Kev. xii. 9, where Satah is termed “the 
great dragon.” In Ps. xci. 13 it is said 
that the saints “ shall trample the dragon 
under their foot” In the stoiy' of the 
Fall, Satan appeared to Eve in the 
semhlonoo of a serpent, and the promise 
was made that in the fulness of time 
the seed of the woman should bruise the 
soriicut’s head. 

Another source of dragon legends is 
the Celtic use of the word for “ a chief.” 
Hence pcH-dragon (summus rex), a sort 
of dictator, created in times of danger. 
Those knights who slew a chief in battle 
slew a dragon, and the military title 
soon got confounded with the fabulous 
monster. Dragon, meaning “quick- 
sighted,” is a very suitable word for a 
general. 

Some great inundations have also been 
termed seipeuts or dragons. Hence 
Apollo (the sun) is said to havS des- 
troyed the serpent Python (i.<f. dried up 
the overflow). Similarly, St. Boma'nus 
delivered the city of Bouen from a 
dragon, named Gargouille (waterspout), 
which lived in the river Seine. 

From the-idea of watchiivf^ we have a 
dragon placed in the garden of the 
Hespertaes ; and a dueniui is poetically 
called a dragon : 


".In England tbe garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of jirudery placed witliiu rail ; 
But BO oft the unamMble dragon bath sleiit, 
That tbe garden’s but careles^ watobed 
after all.”- 

T. Moorei Irieh Melodies, No. S ('* We may team 
tbrough tbis world," etc.). ' 
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7 A qpiteful, violent, tyrannical 
woman ia called a dragoness. 

The blind droffon, the third party who 
plays propriety ih flirtations. 


** Tills state ot affairs was balled vitb undis- 
ffuistHl tbankfiilDesB hj- the rector, whose feeliug 
for hamviny had .been rudely jarred by the 
necessity of his acting the blind dragon.''— J. O. 
Jlobdes : Some JBmotiona a»id a Moral, chap, i v. 


Dragon in ChrUtian art symbolises 
Satan or sin. In the pictures of St. 
Michael and St. Margaret it typifies 
their conquest over sin. Similarly, 
when represented at the feet of Christ 
and Virgin Mary. The conquest of 
St. G-eorgo and St. Silvester over a 
dragon means their triumph over pagan- 
ism. In the pictures of St. Martha it 
means the inundation of the Bhone, 
spreading pestilence and death ; simi- 
larly, St. Bomonus delivered Bouen 
from the inundation of the Seine, and 
Apollo's conquest of the python means 
the same thing. St. John the Evangelist 
is sometimes represented holding a 
chalice, from which a winged dragon is 
issuing. 

Laaies guarded by dra^onx. The walls 
of feudal costleB ran winding round the 
building, and the ladies were kept in the 
securest part. As adventurers hr.d to 
scale the walls to gain access to the 
ladies, the authors of rotnanco said they 
overcame the scrjHmt-like defence, or 
the dragon that guanlcd them. Some- 
times '&ero were two walls, and tlten | 
tbe bold invader overcame two dragons 
in his attempt to liberate the captive 
damsel. (iSVc Enchanted Castles.) 
dragon, A meteor. 

The' Chinese dragon. In China, Ihe 
drawing of a five -clawed dragon is not 
only introduced into pictures, but is also 
embroidered on state dresses and royal 
robes. This representation is regarded 
os an amulet. 

The Green Dragon, A public-house 
sign ill compliment to St. George. 

The lira Dragon. A piiblic-lioiiso 
sign in compHinent to Henry VII., who 
adopted this device for liis standard at 
Bos worth Field. It was the ensign of 
Cudwallader, the lost of the British 
kings, from whom the Tudors descended. 


Hragon Slayers. 

(1) St. Philip the Apostle is said to 
have destroyed a huge dragon at Hiora- 
polis, in Phrygia. 

(2) St. Martha killed the terrible 
dragon called Tarosque at Aix (la 
Ghapelle). 

(3) 3t. Florent killed a dragon which 
haunted the Loire, 


(4) St. Cado, Sh ^ Maudet, end Bi. 
Paul did similar feats in Brittany. 

(5) St. Keyne of ComwaU slew a 
dragon. 

(b) St. Michael, Bt. George, St. Mar- 
garet, Pope Sylvester, St. Samson (Arch^ 
bishop of Dol), Don'atus (fourth cen- 
tury ), St. Clement of Mets, and many 
others, killed dragons. 

(7) St. Bomaiu of Bouen destroyed the 
huge di'agou called La Gargouille, which 
ravaged the Seine. 


Dragon of Waailey (t.^. Wamcliff, 
in Yorkshire). A monster slaia by 
More, of More Hall, who procured a suB 
of armour studded with spikes; and, pr- 
eceding to the well whore the dragon 
his loir, kicked it iu the mouth, where 
alone it was vulnerable. Dr. Percy says 
this dragon was an overgrown, rascaUy 
attorney, who cheated some children of 
their estate, but was mode to disgorge 
by a gentleman named More, who went 
against him, * farmed with the spikes 
of the law," after which the dragon 
attorney died of vexation. {Reliques.) 


Dragon's Hill (Berkshire) is where 
the legend says St. George killed the 
diugon. A bare place is mown on tlie 
hill, where nothing will grow, and there 
the blood of the dragon run out. 

In Saxon annals wo are told that 
Cedric, founder of the West Saxon 
kingdom, slow there Naud, the peu- 
drugon, with r),000 men. Tliis Naud is 
called Nataii-leod, a corruption of Xaiid-‘ 
an litdh (Naud, the peojile's refuge). 

Dragon’s Teetli. Subjects of civil 
strife; whatever rouses citizens to rise 
in arms. The allusion is to the dragon 
that guarded the well of A'res. Cadmus 
slew 
from 

Spartans, who at! Inlled each other 
except five, who were the ancestors of 
the Thebans. Those teeth which Cadmus 
did not ROW came to the possession of 
jEe'tes, King of Colchis ; au<l one of the 
tasks ho enjoined Jason was to sow these 
teeth and slay the armed vrarriors that 
rose tlierefroin. 

•*ritl'/piis I'iBinu frimi tlu* soil, Bi»wn wiih 
iet>tli. for tlit* ri^liU of tbuir Bcveml 
BtHteM.”— 7’A« Tmen. 

To sotr dragons^ teeth. To foment 
contentions; to stir up strife or war. 
The reference is to the classical stoiy of 
Jason or that of Cadmus, both of wnoin 
sowed the teeth of a dragon which ho 
had slain, and from these teeth spraiik* 
up armies of fighting men, who atwkea 
eadi other in fierce fight. Of course# 


it, mid sowed some of the teetli, 
which snraiiGT un the men called 
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the flgfoare means that quarrels often 
arise out of a contention supposed to 
have been allayed (or slain). The 
Fhihstmes sowed dragons^ teeth when 
they took Samson, bound him, and put 
out his eyes. The ancient Britons sowed 
dragbns^ teeth when they massacred the 
Banes on St. Bryce’s Bay. 

Dnc'oiiades (3 syl.). A series of 
reh^ous persecutions by Louis XIV., 
which drove many thousand Protestants 
out of France. Their object was to 
root out “ heresy ; ” and a bishop, with 
ceitaiu ecclesiastics, was sent to see if 
the heretics would recant ; if not, they 
were left to the tender mercies of the 
dragoons who followed these **ministei's 
of peace and goodwill to man.” 

“ Fninre was drifting t.itward tbc fatal atrocities 
I if t lie draKonade."— i'. Parlcmau : Tlie Old JUitime, 
cliaii. ix. ]i. IU7. 


Dragoons. So called because they 
used to be armed with dragons, i.e. short 
muskets, which spouted out fire like the 
fabulous beast so named. The head of 
a dragon was wrouglit on the muzzle of 
these muskets. 

Drake means the duck-king.” The 
old English word end means a duck, and 
end^ne becomes ’dric, drake. Similarly 
the German tauher^rich is a male dove, 
and ffaitae^richf a male goose, or gander. 

Drama. Father of the French drama, 
Etienne Jodelle (ItOS'i-ldTS). 

Father of the Greek drama, Thespis 
(sixth century b.o.). 

Father of the iSpanish drama, Loih; 
de Ve’ga (15C2-1635). 

Drama of Xnlle A poem by 

Elizabeth Ban'ct Browning (1844). llio 
exile is Eve, driven out of Paradise into 
the wildenicss. Lucifer, Gabriel, and 
Clirist are introduced into tlie poem, os 
well as Adam and Eve. 


Dramatic Unities ( The th ree) , One 
catastrophe, one locality, one day. 'Phese 
are Aristotle^s rules for tragedy, and tlie 
fVench plays strictly follow them. 

Tlie ^reneb Imie milled h fiuirrli, one stile. 
Hence eoniedy must not he iiiiM'd with tiiiiredi. 
Addison's Certo is a exiimple. V n i t y of st i le 
is called tlie Vnity of Uniforuiity. Sbiikcsiiearu 
disregards all (beso eauuns. 


Dram'atla Perco'nm. The charac- 
ters of a drama, novel, or actual trans- 
action. 


“Tbe dramatis persono were nobles, country 
gentlemen, jiistieoa of tbe quorum, and ciisto'des 
rotuli/mm [keepers of the rolls]."— The Ttwtes. 


Drap. One of Queen Mab’s maids of 
honour. {Ih'ayUm,) 


Dra'pler^ Letten. A series of 
letters written by Dean Swift to the peo- 
ple of Lreland, advisiug them not to take 
the copper money coined by William 
Wood, patent granted by George I. 
These letters crushed the infamous job, 
and the patent was cancelled. 

Bean Swift signed himself M. B. Bia- 
pier in these letters. 

Drat ’em I A variant of Od rot 'em I 
The first word is a minced form of the 
won! God, as in “ Od’s blood ! ” “ Od 
zounds ! ”= God’s wounds, ** Od’s bodi- 
kiuB,” etc. (See On’s.) A correspondent 
in JTotes and Qturiee suggests “[May] 
God out-root them ! ” but wo have the 
words drattle and throttle (to choke) 
which would better account for the h and 
the 0 , and which ore also imprecations. 

Draught of Thor (Tht\ The ebb 
of the ^a. When Asa Tlior visited 
Jdtunheim he was set to drain a bowl of 
li(]uor. Ho took threo draughts, but 
only succeeded in slightly reducing the 
quantity. On leaving Jotunheim, the 
king, Giant Skrymir, told him he need not 
be asliamed of himself, and showed him 
the sea at low ebb, saying that he had 
drunk all the rest in his threo araugbts. 
Wo ore told it Mraa a quarter of a mile 
of sea- water that he drank. 

Draupnlr. Odin’s made ring, from 
which every ninth night dropped eight 
rings equal in size and beauty to itself. 

Draw. 

To draw amiss. To follow scent in 
the wrong direction. Fox-huiiting term, 
where to draw means to follow scent. 

To draiv a furrow. To plough or draw 
a plough througli a field so as to moke 
a f unf)w. 

To draw a person out. To entice a 
person to speak on any subject, ohen 
with the iutcntiuu of ridiculing his utter- 
ance's. 

Draw it MUd (7b). We talk of 
remarks being highly fiavoured, of strong 
laoguage, of piquant remarks, of spicy 
words ; so that to “ draw it mild ” refers 
to hqnor; let it bo mild, not too highly- 
fiavoured, not too spicy and strong. 

Draw tbe Long Bow (7b). To 
exaggerate. Some wonderful tales are 
told of Hobin Hood and other foresters 
practised in the long bow. {See Bow.) 

Drawback. Something to set against 
the profits or advantages of a ooncem. 
In commerce, it is duty chaiged on goods 
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paid back again when the goods are 
exported. 

“ It is only on g^iodf Into wliich dutiable rom- 
tnoditlea bave entered in large pniPortbm and 
obvioua wa)'B that drawliackg are aibiwed.*’— i/. 
iiwrgt : J*roteetion or Free Trade t cbap ix. p. v& 

Dimw'iMUialr. A burlesque tyrant 
in The SehearstU, by G. Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham (1672). He kills every 
one, “ sparing neither friend uor foe/* 
The name stands for a blustering brag- 
gart, and the force is said to have been 
a satire on Dryden's inflated tragedies. 
(See Bayes, Bobabil.) 

“[He] friffbtB Lia niiatregs, snubs up kings, 
baffles arinies, and dues what lie will, witboui 
ivgard t«» nuniiiers, good sense, or justice/'— 
JBityes: The Jteheareal. 

Drawing-room. A room to which 
ladies wtthdrmo or retire after dinner. 
Also a levee where ladies are presented 
to the sovereign. 

Drawing the Cork. Giving one a 
bloody nose. (See Claret.) 

Drawing the King’s (or Queen’s) 
Picture. Coining false money. 

Drawing the Nall, i,e, absolving 
oneself of a vow. In Cheshire, two or 
more persons would agree to do some- 
thing, or to abstain from something, say 
drinking liecr ; and they would go into 
a wood, and register theii* vow by driving 
a noil into a tree, swearing to keep their 
vow as long as that nail I’emained in the 
tree. If tlicy repented of their vow, 
some or all of the party went and drew 
out the nail, whereupon the vow was 
cancelled. 

Drawlatohea Thieves, robbers, 
W'asters, and roherdsmen (5 Edward HI. 
c. 14). About ecpial to door-openers 
and shop-lifters. 

Drawn, mid quar- 

tered^ or Drairiij hantftd, uml quartered. 
The question tunis im the meaning of 
drawn. The evidence seems tfi he that 
tniitors were drawn to the iilaco of 
executiou, then liiuigod, then “ drawn ” 
or diseml^welled. and tlioii qiiartored. 
Thus tlie scuteiieo on Sir William Wal- 
lace was that he sliould be drawn (detra- 
hntur) from the Palace of Westminstei* 
to the Tower, etc., then hanged (imepen- 
datur\ then disembowelled or draw'n 
(devaktur)y then beheaded, and quar- 
tered (deeulletur et deeapitetar). (See 
Notes and Quei'ies, August 15th, 1891.) 

V If by drawn ” is meant conveyed 
to the place of execution, the phrase 
^ould he ** Drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered;” but if the word is used as a 
synonym of disembowelled, the phrase 


should he ” Hanged, drown, and quar- 
tered.” 

“ Lard Ellcnliorough used to say to those con- 
demued. ‘ Yuu are drawn on burdfes to the place 
of executiun, wliere i uu are to be banaed. but not 
till you are dead ; lor, while still Uving. your 
iMMly 1 b to be taken d4>wn. your IxfWels toru out 
and burnt before ^uur taco: your head ia then 
cut off. and your body dividra into four quarters." 
—Genileman'e Mayaznw, 1S09> part i. p]). 1X7. SiA 

Drawn Battle. A battle in which 
the troops on both sides are drawn off\ 
neither combatants claiming the victoiy. 

Dreadnonght. The Seaman’s Hos- 
pital Society ; a floating hoqiital. ’ 

Dream Anthorehlp. It is said that 

Coleridge wrote his KuOta Khan^ a poem, 
ill a dream. 

Coleridge may have dreamt these lines, 
but witliout doubt Piirclias's Ptlgrimoffe 
haunted his dreams, for the resemblance 
is indubitable. 

Dream’er. T?ie Immortal Lreamcr. 
John Buuyau (1628-1088). 

Dreng. A servant hoy, similar to 
tlie French aarfon and Latin pui‘r. A 
Danish word, which occurs in Domes- 
day Book. 

Dresa your Jacket (or hide). I'll 

dress your jacket for yuu. I’ll give you 
a beating. I 'll give yon a dressing ^ or a 
good dressing. To dress a horse is to 
curry it, rub it, and comb it. To dress 
ore IS to break it up, crush it, and pow- 
der it in the stamping mill. The original 
idea of dressing is preseiTcd, hut the 
method employed in dressing horses, ore, 
etc., is the prevailing idea in tho phrases 
referred to. 

DreylUeard', Drey'fUelte. An ad- 
vocate of tho innocence of Capt. Dreyfus, 
a Jewish officer of the French artillery, 
condemned in 1895 for lietrayingmilitaiy 
secrets, degraded and sent to Devirs 
Island. In 1899 the first tiial was an- 
nulled. He was brought back to Fiiuice, 
retried, and again condemned, but shortly 
afterwards jianloncd. It was believetl 
Ih-it ho was wicriiiced ti» sj ve tho Gcaieral 
Staff-. 

Drink Doop. Di ink a deti]i draught. 
Tho alliisio'.i is to the peg tankards. 
Those who di'aiik deep, drank to the 
lower pegs. (Ilumlet^i. 2.) (<Vfr Peg.) 

Drinke and Weloome. One of the 

numerous piiblicutions of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet (1637). The subject is 
thus set forth : The famous Historic of 
the most parts of Drinks in use now in 
the Kiiigdomes of G. Britaine and Ire- 
land; with an espcciail declorotiou of 
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tiie Tdrtue, and operation of 

our Englt^ Ale. with a description of 
aU aorta of Waters, from the Oceou-soa 
to tho Teaies of a Woman. As also the 
caufMa of all sorts of weather, faire or 
loule, ale^, raine, haile, frost, snow, 
mists, vapours, clouds, stormes, 
wwoes, thunder, and lightning. Com- 
piled first in High Dutcli Tongue by the 
poinrfuU and industrious Huldrieke van 
opeagle, a grammatical brewer of 
liUbwk; and now most learnedly en- 
larged. amplified, and translated into 
English verso and prose, by J ohii Taylor, 
thewater Poet.” 

Drink like a Fleh (To). To drink 
abundantly. Many fish swim with their 
mouths open. 


Diinkinff Kaalthe was a Homan 
custom.^ Thus, in Plautus, we read of a 
man drinking to his mistress with these 
words : Bene bene nos^ bene tCy bene 
ine^ bene nosht/m eiiam tHepha'nimn ” 
(Here*8 to you, here*B to us all^ here’s 
to thee, here's to me, here's to our dear 

). {Stick. V. 4.) Persius (v. 1, 20} 

has a 'similar verso : ** Bene bene 

he^le ami'cee nostra^* (Here’s to 
myself, here’s to you, and here’s to 1 
shan’t say who). Martial, Ovid, Horace, 
etc., refer to the same custom. 

The ancient Greeks drank healths. 
Thus, when T)ieium£n3s was condemned 
by the Thirty Tyrants to diiuk hemlock, 
he said : “ Ilocmtfci'o Critiai ” — the man 
who ooudemnea him to death. 

The ancient Saxons followed the same 
habit, and Qeofiirey of Monmouth says 
that Hengist invited King Vortigeru to 
a banquet to see his now levies. After 
the meats were removed, Rowe'na, the 
beautiful daughter of Hengist, entered 
with a golden cup full of wine, aud, 
maJdug obeisance, said, ^^Lauei'd kining^ 
waeht heiV* (Lord King, your health). 
The king then drank and replied, ^*I)nnc 
heiP* (Here’s to you), {(rvoffmj of 
Monmouth, book vi. 12.) Robert 4e 
Brunne refers to this custom : 


“ This is tiler eustoni and lu*v gost 
When they are at the ale nr fast : 

Ilk. man that levis gware hint drink 
Halle HU' ‘ Woaseille ' tu him diiiik ; 

He that Wddls sail hu' ‘ Wassalle,’ 

Tlte totlier mile eay nmin ‘ Drinkalllc. 
That saj B * Woissellle^ drinks uf the cup, 
Kiss and his lelaw he gives it up.'' _ 

Robert do Brunne. 


? In drinking healths we hold our 
hands up towards the person toasted 
and say, **Your health . . .” The 
Greeks handed the cup to the person 
toasted and said, “This to thee,” “ Graci 
lit pocHluM alicui traditHti, etm 


nominare eolenV* Our holding ont ii» 
wine-glass is a relic of this Greek 
custom. 

D Hwiriwg Song. Tho oldest in tiie 
language is in the second act of Gauitttey 
Gartou'e Needle, by John Still, dklled 
The Jolly Biekop. It logins : 

T cunniit oat hut little meat, 

M> aluiuach is uut gtaid." 

DrhikIng at Freeman’s Qnay, 

that is, drinking gratis. At one time, oil 
portera and carmen calling at Freeman’s 
Quay, uear London Bridge, had a i)ot of 
beer given them gratis. 

Drive. (Anglo-Saxon dHf-an.'^ 

'To drtce a yooa bargain. To exact more 
thou is quite equable. 

**IICH\cii wuuld 110 iMirgain for its blessings 
di i\ e." Drydea : Aotreou Reditx. i Ul'. 

To drive a roarmy trade. To be doing 
a brisk business. The allusion is to 
a coachman who drives so fast that his 
horses p^t and rear for breath. 

To drive the swine through the hanki 
of yam. To spoil what has been pain- 
fully done ; to squander thrift. In 
Scotland, the yam wrought in tlio winter 
(colled the gude- wife's thrift) is, laid 
down by the bum-side to bleach, aud 
is peculiarly exposed to damage fi’om 
passing animals. Sometimes a herd ot 
pigs driven along the road will run over 
tho hanks, and sometimes tliey will stray 
over them from some neighbouring 'farm- 
yard and do a vast amount of hann. 

Drive at {To). What arc yon driving 
at? What do you wont to prove? What 
do you want me to infer ? We say the 
“ wind drove > agmnst the soils,’* i.e. 
mshed or moved violently against them. 
Falstaff tells us of “four rogues in 
buckram [who] let drive at him,” where 
at means against or towards. “What 
aio you driving at?” is, against or to- 
wards what object arc you driving or 
moving ? 

Drive OIL To defer, to procrasti- 
nate. The idea is, running away or 
drawing off from something that ought, 
to he done, with the promise of commg 
to it at a future time. 

Driveller. An idiot, an imbecile, 
whose saliva drivels out of his mouth. 

“ And Swift expiivu n drivellerBada ahovr." 

Drivelling Dotage. In weak old 
age saliva drops unconscioudy from the 
mouth. 

“Tliis exhibition of drivelling dotage was at- 
tended with many other incoherent expreaaiona.'*' 
-J. P. Kennedy : The aaeMmo Jltim, chap, xlvii. 
p.46a. 
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rJSSufm)^ So the Empm of BuBsia 
lued to call the Duo de ChoueDl, minis- 
ter of Louis XV., because he h^ spies 
all over Europe, and thus ruled its 
political cabals. 

IMvmi* in the Irish uprising about 
1843, were persons en^^aged by land- 
lords to drive all the live stodc of de- 
faulting tenants and lodge them in a 
pound [like that at Gurickmacross]. 
They were resisted by the Molly Ma- 
guires. 

Brivaa fiat OsEon ( W7io). Brook, in 
his Gustmus Vcua, aaya : *^Who rules 
o*er freemen should himself be fred,** 
which Br. Johnson parodied thus: ‘^Who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat.*’ 
{BoswelVa Life^ year 17^.) 

Drlvliig for Boiitr in Ireland, was a 
summary way of recovering rent by 
driving cattle to a pound, and keeping 
them till the rent was paid, or selling 
them by auction. 

**Ii; wag detoriiiiiicd tliat T and tlie ItaltiffiB 
Hhould go out in n body and 'drl\e for rent.'"— 
Tiretwh: BetUtties of IrUh Idife, cliiiii. v. 

DrivUlg Plgfl. He is driving p\ps^ 
or drivUuj pigs to market — i.d. snoring 
like pin, whose grunt resembles the 
snore of a sleeper. 

Droit d'ibabalne. In France the 
king was entitled, at the death of 
foreim residents (except Swiss and 
ScotsX to all their movable estates ; the 
law was only abolished in 1819. Au^ 
bain means ** alien,” and droit d'anhaine 
the right over an alien’s property.” 

" Had 1 died tbat iiifflit of an indlffCBtioii, the 
wbole world eanXil not lm^ e suspended the elrorta 
of the droits d'au6a(9t« ; iny slilrta and black imir 
of brcecbea, iH>rtn]anteaa and all. iiiiiot have ^one 
to the king,<»f France."— Ateme ; ikntimnUulJour- 
ney (Introduction). 

Drdle. “ C^est nn di^ole^'^ or “ C^est 
un droU d'horntm^^ (he is a rum cus- 
tomer). “ Vn joyeux droU ” means a 
boon companion. “ XJm dr 'oU do chose ” 
means a queer thing; something one 
can make neither head nor tail of. 

Dromio. The brothers Dromio, Two 
brothers exactly alike, who serve two 
brothers exactly alike, and the mistakes 
of masters and men form the fun of 
Shakeroeare’s Comedy of Mirors, based 
on the MeneeclCmi of Plautus. 

Drone (1 syl.). The largest tube of 
a bagpipe ; so oadled because it sounds 
only one continuous note. (Glerman, 
ifrsAMF, verb, drohnen^ to groan or drone.) 

^ drone. An idle person who lives on 
the means of another, os drones on the 



Drop* To take a drop, A euphemism 
for taking what the drinker chooses to 
call by that term. It may be anything 
from a sip to a Butchman'a draught. 

A drop of the cratur. In Ireland 
means a dnukof whisky, or ’^creature- 
comfort.” 

To take a drop too much. To be in- 
toxicated. If it is the “last feather which 
breaks the camel's bock,” it is the drop 
too much which produces intoxication. 

To take one*s drops. To drink spirits 
in private. 

Drop {To). To drop an aegttaintanee 
is quietljr to cease visiting and invfting 
an acquaintance. The opposite of pidc- 
ing up or taking up on acquaintance. 

Drop In (7b). To make a casual 
call, not invited; to pay an informal 
visit. The allusion is to fruit and other 
things falling down suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, or accidentally. It is the tw- 
transitive verb, not the transitive, which 
means to “ let fall.” 

Drop off (7b). “Friends drop off,” 
fall away gradually. “To drop off to 
sleep,” to fall asleep (especially in 
weariness or sickness). 

Drop Serene {gutta se^'dna). An 
old name for amauro^sis. It was at one 
time thought that a tiunsparent^ watery 
humour, distilling on the optic nerve, 
would produce blindness without chang- 
ing the appearance of the eye. 

" So thick H * drop serene ' hath iiuenclied these 
orbs." MiUoti : Paradine Lost, lii. 25. 

Drown tlie Miller (7b). To put 
too much water into grog or tea. The 
idea is that the supply of water is so 
great that even the miller, who uses a 
water wheel, is drowned with it. 

Drowned Rat. As wet as a drowned 
rat^i.e, soaking wet. Browned rats 
certainly look deplorably wot, but so 
also do drowned nuce, drowned cats, and 
drowned dogs, etc. 

Drowned In a Bntt of Malmoey. 

George, Buke of Clarence, being allowed 
to choose by what death he would die, 
chose drowning in malms^ wine (1477). 
See the continuation of Monstreht, 196 ; 
FulgosftSy ix. 12 ; Martin du Bellais's 
Memoirs (year 1614). 

Admitting this legend to be an his- 
toric fact, it is not umque: Biichoel 
Hmlob, of Berlin, wished to meet 
death in a similar way in 1671, if we 
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embo viol pleno cum iuubch neriret, 

SlG, ait UeDeuMi uponte perlre vclliii.’* 

Wbea Ia a cun of wine a fly was drnwne<1, 

BOk ndd Vinanue, ina^' my days lie crowned." 

Drotriiiiig Men. Drowning men 
e0Ueh at etrawe, Perauns in desperate 
dxetzButances cling in hope to trifles 
wholly inadequate to rescue or even help 
them. 

Drews or Trowe, A sort of fairy 
race, residing in hills and caverns. They 
are curious artificers in iron and precious 
metals. (Zetland auperstiUon,) 

“1 bung about tby nccic that giffed clinin, 
wliicballin niir lalea know was wruiiglit l»y no 
earthly artist, lint liy the Drowa in tlie aecrot 
recesses of their caverns."— iSroit; The 
cbap. X. 

Drub, Drubbing. To flog, a flog- 
Compare Greek tribo^ to rub, 

; Anglo-Saxon, drepan, to beat. 

Drug. It is a mere dmg in the mar- 
ket. Something not called for, which 
no one will buy. French drogue = rub- 
bish, as Ce n'est mte de la drogne ; hence 
droguet (drugget), inferior carpet-cloth 
made of rubbm or inferior wool, etc. 

Dmld. A chief priest (Celtic,- der^ 
superior; priest or instructor). In 
Taliesin we read, Bdm gwfjdd yngwarth 
an (at length I became, a priest or 
It was after this period that the wydds 
were divided into two classes, the Der- 
wydds and the Go- wydds (D'ruids and 
OviddsJ. Eve^ chief had his druid, and 
every chief druid was allowed a guard of 
thirty men (Strabo), The order was very 
wealthy. (Not derived from the Greek 
drusy an oak.) 

V PatricIuB tells us that the Druids 
were wont to borrow money to be re- 
paid in the life to romc. His words ore, 
**Druida3 pecuniara mutuo accipiebant 
in posteriore vita reddituri.” 

' Like UKiney by the llnilils iMirnivvort, 

' In t'other world to be rcHtoivd.’’ 

Butler: Iltidibrue, imrt iii. I'aiitt. .. 

DrunL A crowded evening party, 
a contraction of ** drawing- room 
(dr’-*oom). Comiiiges, the French am- 
hMsodor, writing to Louis XIV., calls 
these assemblies drn'uim and dnwromes. 
(See Boitt, Hitbbioane.) 

** The Comte de Broglie . . . goe» sniiintlmes to 
the dreruiiiB, Slid eonietiniea to fhe driwromo of 
the Prlnoese «»f Walea.*’— Nin^enth Ccutnru : 
Comte de Cotningee ; Sept., 1801, p. 4til. 

" It is liniKisBible to live In a drum."— Irody if. 
W, ifoatafiw. 

John entertainment, Tuniing 

an unwdoome guest out of doors. The 


is to drumming a soldier out of 
a regiment. 

Drum Eodmiaatio. The' pulmt 
cushion, often vigorously thumped by 
what are termed rousing preachers.” 

When OoBiicl tniiniieter, surrounded 
With long-eared rout, to liattlc Bounded ; 
And pulpit, drum ecdeBiaBtic, 

WaB beat with list instead of a stick." 

Butler: HuaUbrae^ liari i. c.iuto 1. 

Drum-head Court-martlaL One 

held in haste ; like a court-martial sum- 
moned on Ihe field round the big drum 
to deal summarily with an offender. 

Drummon. So commercial travel- 
lers arc called in America, because their 
vocation is to drum up recruits or cus- 
tomers. 

Dmm'mond Light. The limelight. 
So named from Captain Thomas Drum- 
mond, B.E. 

“ wisdom thinks, and iiiakeR a solar Brummovd 
Light of e, iMiint of dull liiiie."— 0e</i;i£; Bnterivg 
OH Life (ileadtug* P..SII). 

Dmnistleka. Legs. The leg of a 
cooked fowl is called a drumstick. 

Drunk. (Anglo-Saxon drine-an.) 

Drunk as ajidaler. The I'eference is to 
the fiddler at wakes, fairs^ and on board 
ship, who used to be paid in liquor for 
playing to rustic dancers. 

Drunk as a lord. Before the great 
temperance movement set in, in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
those who could affoid to drink thouglit 
it quite cominc il yhirf todriuk two. three, 
or even more TOttles of port wine for 
dinner, and few dinners ended with- 
out placiug the guests under the table 
in a hopeless state of intoxication. Tlie 
temperate liabits of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century renders this 
phrase now' almost unintelligible. 

Drunk as blazes. *“ Blazes ” of course 
means the devil. 

Drunk as Chloe. Chloe, or rather 
Cloo (2 syl.), is the cobbler’s wife of 
Linden Grove, to whom Prior, the poet, 
was attached. She w'us notorious for 
her drinking habils. 

Drunk as Darid'*s loic. (See Davy’s 
Sow.) 

Drunkard's Cloak (^). A tub 
with holes for the arms to pass through. 
At one time used for drunkards aud 
scolds by way of punishment. 

Drunken Deddlngten. One dead 
dmiik. The proper name is a play ou 
the word dead. 

DrunkonnoMU The seven degreet : 
(1) Ape drunk; (2) Lion drunk* (J) 
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Swine drunk ; 

TWVrtigw drimk ; (o) Gk>at curunk ; (7) Fox 
drunk. (iTorA.) 

]>niB]MiiiMM* It is said that if 
children eat owl’s eg^ they will never 
he addicted to strong Sinks. 


**Toua leu ofaeaux lui [/.f*. to BaccUusl etaieiit 
ngrtoble. excepts la cliuuette doiit Ich teufa 
Hvalent la vertu de rendre lea eofana <iui lea 
fiianffeaient'euueniiiCdu vin."— : DiHionumre 
thjn Fable, \ol. i. p. SOS. 


liTUJlfiaev [the drippf r]. A gold ring 
given to Odin; eveiy ninth night other 
rings dropped from it of equal value to 
its^. i^e Edda,) 

Drury Lane (Loudon) takes its name 
from the habitation of the groat Drury 
family. Sir William Drui'y, K.G., was 
a most able commander in the Irish 
wars. Dm^ House stood on the site of 
the present Olympic theatre. 


Dru'seu (2 syl.). A people of S^ria 
governed by emirs. Their faith is a 
mii^ture of the Pentateuch, the Gospel, 
the Koran, and Sufism. They offer up 
their devotions both in mosques and 
churches, worsliip the images of saints, 
and yet observe the fast of Bam'adan. 
Their language is pure Ambic. (Hakem, 
the incarnate spirit, was a8siF.^ed by 
Darksi in propounding his religion to 
these Syrians; and the word Dni$e is 
said to be derived from Darasi, sliorteued 
into D’rasi.) 

Dry. Thirsty. Hence to drink is to 

wet your whistle ” {i,e, throat); and 
malt liquor is called heavy wet.” 
(Anglo-Saxon dryg, dry.) 


Drjr Blow {A), 

not bring blood. 


A blow which does 


Dry CkKkU (in merchandise), such as 
cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, and drapery 
in general, as opposed to groceries. 


Dry Lodgings. Sleeping accommo- 
dation without board. Gentlemen who 
take their meals at clubs live in dry 


" Dry LodgiiiKe of Hcvcn weeks, .£«4n. Id.”— Wr 
W. Heati: OIU Mortally (luir. Piittcrouii 
arb. tu Margaret Cliryataloj. 


Dry-nnrso. When a superior officer 
does not know his duty, and is in- 
structed in it by an inferior officer, he is 
said to be dry-nursed. The inferior 
nurses the superior, as a dry-iiurse rears 
an infant. 


Dry Hot. Tlio spontaneous rat of 
timbw OP wall-i)aper, not unfrequently 
produced by certain fungi attaching 
themselves thereto. « It is called dry rot 
because the wood is not purposely 


Exposed to wet, although, without dottht. 
damp from defective ventilatioa is 
loTgmy present, and the greenness of 
wood employed contributes greatly to 
the decay. ' ' 

Dry Sea {A), A sandy desert. The 
camel is the ship of the desert. We read 
of the Feinian sea of sand. 

” Tbe see tlial nieu sleiien the gmvely set', tlmt 
Is alle gravelle and sond with nnreu oiiy droiH' oC 
%vati‘e.”— JfoMdptf/Wp .* Trareta. 


D)^ Bliave (A). A aliavo witiiout 
soaping the face ; to sciupc the face witli 
a piece of iion hoop ; to scratch the face ; 
to box it and bruise it. Sometimes it 
means to beat and bruise generally ; ill 
usage. 


** The fellow will get a dry sliax’e.” 

Peter Pindar: Great Cry and Little Wool, Bp. 1. 
** I'll shax'e her, like a punished solder, 

Peter Pindar: The LoueUut, canto tl. 


Dry Style (of writing). Without 
pathos, without light ana shade ; dull 
level, and unamusing. 


Dry Wine. Opposed to sweet or 
fruity wine. In sweet wine some of the 
sugar is not yet decomposed; in dry 
wine all the sugar has been converted 
into alcohol. The doctoring of wine to 
improve its quality is called dosage. 

*'Ui)on the nature and amount of tbs dosage, 
the cuaranter i>f the wine (whether It be dry or 
sweet, light nr strung) very much depends."— 
Vizetelly: Facta about Champagne, chap. v. p. 00. 


Dry'adn. Nymphs of the trees. 
(Greek, dnia^ any forest tree.) They 
were supposed to live in the trees and 
die when the trees died. EurydloS, 
wife of Orpheus (2 syl.) the poet, was a 
dj^ad. 

Drsraadust {Eev, J)r.), A heavy, 
plodding author, very prosy, very duU, 
and veiy learned ; an antiquary. Sir 
Walter Scott employs tlie name to brix^ 
out the prefatory matter of some of his ^ 
novels. 

••The Prussian Dryasdust ... excels all other 
'Dryasdusts' yet known."— Cailyfc. 

Du'allmn. A system of idiilosophy 
which refers all things that exist to two 
ultimate principles. It is eminently a 
Persian doctrine. The Orphic poets 
made the ultimate princimes of all 
things to bo Water and Night, or Tiine 
and Necessity. In tlieology the Mani- 
che'an doctrine is dualistic. In modem 
philosophy it is opposed to monism (^.t^.), 
and insists that the creator and creation, 
mind and body, are distinct entities. 
That creation is not deity, and that 
mind is not an offspring of matter. (S» 
Mokibm.) 
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Dllllw To malce a knight by giving 
him a blow, 'l)r. Tuslor says, “ The an* 
dent method of knighting was by a box 
on the ear, implying that it would be 
the last he would receive^ as ho would 
henceforth b.) free to maintain his own 
honour/’ The present eereinony is to 
tap the shoulder with a sword. ( Aiiglo- 
Saxon, Mhan, to strike with a blow.) 

Dub Up ! Fay down the money. A 
dub is on Anglo-Iiidinn coin, hence 
“ down witli your dubs,” money down. 
A ** doubloon” is a double pistole. 

Dublin (the Irish the 

“black iK»ol”). The chief part of the 
(ity stands on land reclaimed from the 
river Liifey or the sea. 

Tn/r the Jk'it i.s in Jtnhihi ritf/. 
{Burns : IhntU and J>r. Hornbaak.) 
Probably Burns refe.rs t<^ the Scandi- 
navian name whicli suggested 

first JUvel arid then Jhril or /kit. 

Dubs in “ marbles ” is a contraction 
of double or doublets. Thus, if a player 
knocks two marbles out of the ring, lie 
cries ditbsy before the adversary cries 
*‘no dubs,” and claims them botli. 

Duo'at* A piece of money ; so called 
from the legend on the early Sicilian 
pieces : iSii tihi^ Christ (\ datasy quern tu 
reaisy %ste ducCUns (May this duchy 
[ducaUus] which you rule be devoted to 
you, O Christ). 

Duchesne (2 svl.)* Lt*ph'e Huchkne, 
Jacques Kcne ilHicri, chief of the Cor- 
delier Club ill the French llevolutioii, 
the members of which were called 
Hebo^sts. He was called “ Father 
Duchesne,” from the name of liis vile 
journal. (17oo-l7Ul.) 

Duohess. Tlie M'ifc or widow of a 
duke ; but an old woinnii is often jocosely 
termed an old darhrss or a rvffular old 
duchess. The longevity of the peel’s and 
peeresses is certainly very striking. 

Duob A tame duck. A stock -johlier 
who w’ill not, or cannot, pay his losses. 
Ho has to “ waddle out of the alley like 
ft lame duok.” 

JAhe a dyim duck in a ihundvrsiomu 

Quite chop-fallen. 

To get a dnek. A couimctioii of dui’k's 
egg or 0, in cricket. A player wlio gets 
no run oil' his bat is marked down 0. 

Duck Lane. A I'ow for old and 
second-hand books which stood formerly 
near Smitlifield, but has given way to 
city improveiueuts. It might bo called 


the Holywell Street of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

*' Scotists and TbniniHtB now in peace remain 
Amidst tbeir kindred col)web8 In Duck Lane.* 
Pope : Esmy an Criiiciam. 

Duck’s Egg. Broke his duck's eag. 
Took his first school prize. In cricket 
a “ duck’s egg ” or 0 in a score is broken 
by a run. 

“ Whnt u proud and liappy day it wna to Lncy 
Mhcn III tie Ilerberi, in imbhe-Mcliool imrlanee. 
* broke Iiih duck’s — otlutrwiae, took hia first 
lirize.'’--A Frlloir o/ Triutty, chap. 

Duek’s-foot Lane [City.] A cor- 
ruption of Duke’s Foot Xaiie ; so called 
from the Dukes of Suffolk, whose manor- 
house was theiv. 

Ducks and Drakes. The ricochet- 
ing or rebounding of a stone thrown 
from the hand to ^im along the surface 
of a pond or river. 

To make ducks and drakes of one's 
moneg. To throw it away us stones with 
which “ducks and drakes” are made 
on water. Tlie allusion is to the sport 
of throwing stones to skim over water 
for the sake Of seeing them ricocheting 
or rebounding. 

'* What fliriircd slntcs nru Ix’st to make 
Dll watery surface duck and drake.” 

Itutlcr : Uudibratt, li. 3. 

“Mr. Locke Harper found out, a moiitit after 
his nmrnaKi'. that somebody iiad made ducks and 
draken of Ins w'ife’n money.”— Dmo/t .V, Craik: 
Ayalha's Unsbavd, cliap. xaiii. 

Duckie. Diminutive of “duck,” a 
term of endearment = darling or beloved 
one. (Norwegian and Danish, dnkkCf a 
doll, a. baby.) 

Ducking (A). A drenching. (Ger- 
man, duckeuy to dive under water.) 

Duckweed. A weed which ffoats on 
tlie surface of stagnant w’uter and foi-ms 
a harbour for insects which ducks feed 
on. Its Latin name is * ‘ Lenina ; ” Greek, 
Umne (a stagnant pool). 

Dude. A masher. One who renders 
liimself eonspicuoiis by affectation of 
dress, manners, and speech. The word 
was fii’st familiarised m Loudon in 1^1, 
and is a revival of tlie old word dudes 
(clothes). Wo have several derivations, as 
duddo'y ono who sells dress-pieces ; dud- 
dert/y a rag- shop ; duddlcy to wrap up 
warmly {UalUweH)y etc. It is not of 
American origin. 

” I Hhoulil just as soon exiieet to gee Meroutio 
rtiiiokiMioimireTte.as to find him BlnbUnu about 
t he staiure with the r Jricim; inaiinerg of a dude.”— 
Jefferson : Century Magazine, Jauuary, 1S80, p. 883. 

Dudeism (3 syl.). The tomfoolery 
of a dude (2 syl.). 

Dudgeon (The). The handle .of a 
dagger, at one time made of box- wood 
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loot, called “ dudgeon- wood ; ” a dagger 
with suidL a handle. Shakespeare does not 
say, **a]id on the blade o’* the dudgeon 
ffouta of blood." but "on the blade and 
dudgecm « • both blade and handle. 

Dnd'mMi Mid Bnmhead. When 
JOudman and Ramhead met. Never. 
Dudman and Kamhead (now spelt Bamo- 
head) are two forelande on the Cornish 
coasti about twenty miles asunder. (JSee 
Nbyeb.) 

“ Make yourself strarct* ! tleiiart ! vanish f or 
vs'e'll have you suiiiinnned before the mayor of 
HaKga\er, and that liefui'e Diuliiinii aiid Uuiiihead 
; Kemlworth^'w. . 

Dndlh Old clothes, tattered gar- 
ments (Gaelic, dftd^ a rag; Dutch, tod ; 
Italian, tozzi), A dudder or dudsmon is 
a scarecrow, or man of straw dressed in 
caet off garments to fray birds ; also a 
pedlar who sells duds or gown-pieces. 
(Compare the Greek dun, to put on 
f clothes] ; Latin, iiuduo, to clothe.) 

Dudu. A pensive maiden of seveu- 
teeii, “ who never thought about hemclf 
ut all." {Jiymu : Jhu Jmiu^ vi. vii.) 

Duon'de (.3 syl.). A Spanish goblin 
or house-spirit. Cal'deron has a comedy 
called La Danm JJueuda, {Nee Faiky.) 

Duen'na [Lady], 'riio feinuie of 
don. The Spanish doti is derived from 
the Latin dominns::^ii lord, a master. 
A duenna is the chief lady-in-waiting 
on the Queen of Spoiu ; but in common 
parlance it means a lady who is half 
companion and half governess, in charge 
of tiie younger female members of a 
nohleman’s or gentleman’s family in 
Portugal or Spain. 

K Tijere if, 1,0 (ineniia ho rigidly prudontand iii- 
exonibly uecnroiiH hsu Hiiiiemiiniiatod nHiuftte.” 
— W. Irving: hketrh-ltook (Spectre. Hriilrgrnum). 

l>uer'gar (2 syl.). Dwarfs who dwell 
in rocks and hills ; noted for their 
strength, subtilty, magical powers, and 
skill in metallurgy. They are the per- 
souification of the Bubterraucan powers 
of nature. According to the Gotho- 
Germaa m 3 rth, the duergar wei-e first 
maggots in Ymir’s flesh, hut afterwards 
assumed the likeness of men. The first 
duergar was Modsogn'er, the next Dyiin. 
N.B. — The Giant Yinir is Chaos. {See 
Heldenbuch.) 

DueB'aa {Louhle^miml or Falae~faith), 
Daughter of Falsehood and Sliame, who 
assumes divers disguises to beguile the 
Red Cross Knight. At one time she 
takes the name of Fidessa, and entices 
tlie knight into the Palace of Pride 
{Lftci/e’ra). Tlie knight having left the 
l^lace, id overtaken by Duessa, and 
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drinks of an enchanted fountain, wbifik 
paralyses him, in which state he is taken 
captive by the giant Orgoglio. Prince 
Arthur slays the giant and rescues the 
knight ; Duessa, being stripped of her 
gorgeous disguise, is fouua to be a 
hideous hag, and flees into the wilder- 
ness for concealment. She a;[[>pcuis again 
in hook ii. {Spenser: Faerie Qneone^ 
book i. 2-7 ; v. y.) 

Dufiaxge. Jacques and Madutno Du- 
farge are the presiding genii of the 
Faubourg St. Antoiuo, ana chief insti- 
mtors of many of the crimes committed 
hy the Bed Republicans in Dicheus’s 
3'afe of Two Cities. 

Dullbr {A) now means a person easily 
IttUiilioozled, one of slow wit ; but 
originally it meant one who cheated or 
bamboozled. To to cheat. Per- 

sons who sell inferior goods as “great 
bargains," under the i>roteiice of their 
being smuggled, arc duffers ; so are 
hawkers gtmerally. At the close of the 
eighteenth century passers of bad money 
w'ere so called . No w the word is applied 
to persons titken in, and hy artists to 
inferior pictures. 

“ niibiiiHriii u tlieraiiKli ililtror IH.” 

AttJrunttei Smith: Snmmtfr Idyll. 

Duglaa, the scene of four Arthurian 
battles. It is u river which falls into 
the Bibble. Mr. Whittaker says, “ six 
cwt. of horso-shoes were taken up from 
a s|iace of ground near the spot during 
the fonnatioii of a canal." 

Duke. The Great Duke, The Duke 
of Wellington, called “ the Don Duke." 
(1769-1852.) 

Dnke Coombe. William Coombe, 
author of Jh\ Syntax^ The DeHl upon 
Two Stieks^ etc. , who in the days of hia 
prosperity w'as noted for the splendour 
of his dress, the profusion of his table, 
and the magnificence of his deportment. 
Having spent all his money he tumod 
author, but passed the last fifteen years 
of his life in the King’s Bench. (1743- 
1823.) 

Duke ErnMt. (<SV^ Ernest.) 

Dnke Humphrey. (A^<?^Ht7MFHBET.) 

Dnke Street (Strand), so named 
from George Yilliers, Duke of Bucking- 
liam. 

Dnke and DnobeM in I>on Quixote, 
who play so many tricks on the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance, were Don 
CarloB de Borja, Count of Ficallo, who 
manied Donna Maria of Ar'agon, 
Duchess of Villaher'mora, in whose nght 
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the %biint do. the 

hMSflw of tIteIBhrb*; Bnocmm othei^ he had 
a iMNkntijr' mt called Boeha^Tia, 'widch 
WM tSte ]^aoe Oeihra&tes tefeired to. 

9«lke of Bsiwterla IHiiigliter {The), 
A tack in the Towei* of London, ho 
called from a minister of Henry VI., 
vho iBonght to introduce it into England. 

Duke or Darling; Heads or tails ; 
pitch and toss. WJioii tlie scandals 
ahout Die Jliiko of York iiiid Mrs. 
Clarke were the common talk of the 
town. Die stroot hoys, instead of lUTiug 
lleaih or used to say Ihike or jtar- 
ling* {Lord Coiehentir : Diarg, 18GI.) 

Dnko's. A fasliionable theatre in 
the reign of Cliarlcs II. It was situate 
in Portugal Street, Lincoln's Iim Pields. 
It was named from its great patron, 
James. Duke of York, afterwards James 
II. The modern Duke’s theatre. 


Dnko’o Walk. To meet one in the 
Jhike'e Walk. An invitation to fight a 
duel. In tho vicinitv of Holyrood 
House is a plane called the Duke’s Walk, 
from being the favourite promenade of 
Die Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
during his residence in Scotland, This 
walk was tho <^minou rendezvous for 
settling affairs of lionour, as the site of 
the British Museum was in Eiigland. 

** If a iifeiitlemau HhnIlaHk luo r.lic‘Haiiin(|ue8tioD, 
1 aball r^gwril the Incivility an iHiuixulcnt lo au 
invitation to meet him in tiio llukti's Walk.’'— 
nrott: bride 0/ Lumousrmftor, 

Dnkerlea. A district iu N ottiugluim- 
shire, so called from tho number of ducal 
rosidonoes in the vicinity, including Wol- 
bock Abbey, Thoresby, Clumber, Work- 
sop, Kivetoii Hall, etc. 


Dnloar'non. The honis of u dilemma, 
(or dgllogismttm cornn'tnm) ; at my wits* 
Mild ; a puzzling quostioii. Dulonr'neiu 
is the Arabic dhiClkurncln (doublo- 
homod, haviiij;^ two boms). Hence the 
47Di propositmn of the First Book] of 
Euclia is called Die Dulcaniou, asithc 
Ath is the pons asiuoram. Alexander the 
Great is c^ed Iscander Dulcamein, and 
the Macodoiiiau icra the ara of Dnloar^ 
ncht. Chaucer uses the won! in Troglm 
and Omeeydoy book iii. 120, 127. 

V llie hoTM of tho 47th iiropositiou 
are the two squares which contain the 
right angle. 

To ho m Didcarmn. To be iu a quau- 
da^, or on the horus of a dilemma. 

To oend one to J^ulearnon. To doze 
with puzzles. 


DolM DoamnL The holiday song 
of Winchester school. Mr. Bbmdon 


says it was composed by a boy of St. 
Mary’s Oollege, Winchester, was 
conitoed for misconduct during the 
Whitsun holidays, as repoxt says, tied 
to a pDlar.” (M the evening preceding 
the Whitsun holidays, “ the master, 
scholars, and choristers of the above 
college uralk iu procession round the 
* pilloi',’ cliaiitiug the six stanzas of the 
song.” In the March number of the 
Geulleimn'a Magazine^ 1706, a transla- 
tion, signed “ J. R.,” was given of the 
song ; and Dr. Milner thinks the original 
is not more than a ceutuiy old. It i.s 
rather remarkable that tho author has 
made **domum” a neuter noun. (See 
Adest£ Fideles.) 

C'HOili;s : 

Dontum, (Innii'iii, dulce doiniiiii t 
Donium, doiiiuni, dulee dmuuiii ; 

Dulce. dulee. diilee demuni ! 

1)11 Ice domum, reHoue'inua,'* 

Home, lioine. joyous Jiirnie I 
Home, hufiie, joyous home ! 

Joyous, joyous, j4>yuus home ! 
fliin'sb for joyous home ' C. B. 

Duloe eet Deelpere in Loco. It 

is delightful to play Die fool occa- 
sionally ; it is nice to throw aside one’s 
dignity and relax at the proper time. 
(Horace : 4 Odesy xii, 28.) 

Duloe et Deoomiu eat pro Pntrla 
Mori (Latin). It is sweet and becoming 
to die on our countiy’s behalf, or to die 
for one’s country. 

Dureimer (Italian dolcimello)^ ac- 
conling to Bishop (Mmical Dictionaiyy 
p. 4.3), is triangular chest Btrung with 
wiras, wliich are struck with a litue rod 
held iu each hand:” but the word 
** symnhonia,” translated dulcimer in 
Dabiot iii. 5, was a species of bagpipe. 
Furst deduces it from the Hebrew 
smgn (a pipe). 

“Tho Hitunil of oornol, ttvito, harp, Kackhni, 
poiilrory, [ttyniplumj J or itiilciiiiei‘,aml nil kiuds <»i 
music.’ — Dtiii. III. s. 

Dnloin'ea. A lady-love. Taken 
from Don Quixote’s amie dn oceur. Her 
real name was Aldouza Loreuzo^ut the 
kuight dubbed herDulcin'eadelTobo'so. 

“ l must o\ or haw somo Dulcinea In my bead— 
il liiirmoiiiHOS the soul.” — Sterne. 

Dul'oiniats. Heretics who followed 
tho teaching of Duleiu, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. He said that God 
reigned from the beginning to the com- 
ing of Messiah ; and that Christ reigned 
from His ascension to the fourteenth 
century, when He gave up His doininion 
to the Holy Ghost. Dulcm was burnt by 
order of Pope dement IV. 

Dnll’a. Au iiiierior degree of wor- 
ship or veneration, such as that paid hj 
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Rouuui CathoUcB to saints and angels ; 
Hjpar^dnli'a is a snpenor sort of vene- 
ran^ reserved for tne Yirgm , but that 
woiship which IS paid to Gtod alone is 
called ^*I>ulia ” means that sort 

of veneration which slaves pay to then 
loids (Gf^reeky doulos, a slave) ; ** Latna ’* 
means that sort of veneiahon which 
mortals pay to the gods (Greek, Oy 


mortals pay to the gods (Greek, hUett Oy 
to worship the god^ 

Dull aa a Fro. A frow or fio is a 
kind ot wedge for rolitting wood It is 
not a sharp-edged instrument like a 
chisel, but a blunt or dull one 

Dull ao Ditch-water. Umntercst- 
mg , ditch-a ater stagnant and has no 
go m it 

DnlncM. Kinff of dnlnenM Colle-y 
Gibber, poet laureate aftei Eusden 

‘ Qrxl Saxo king filibei iiioiintR in 
note 

Bo wlien Joxoa Mock. (leBceuclut fioiii tn 
imrb 

T oiul thunder ro tlio bottom hIi )k Mi< I g 
And tbe liuaifle iiatinu i loni <1 (i d Bi\ i king 
Log J*tis Diiiu tad I tmk j 

Dnm Sola (Latui). While single oi 
unmaiiiod 

Dnm Spiro, Spero. Wliilo I h c, I 
hope, 01 , While theie’s life, IhcieN 
hope 

Hoixe xixlulo xoii live f t ixh w ml 1 (tit t) 
II lie 

WKli lift stiir e Tks uni hi lliduithh |< 
HUeagaiimt lioie whili ted mUU utill ic ill 
Hiiue bt \ HI an li n In the boui f di »tb 
^ ICO 

Dnm Vlvlmna, Vivamno (Tditiii) 
While we live, let us enjoy lilc The 
motto of Dr Doddrulge’s < 0 €it ot Tnixs, 
which he converted into the Hub|(>iiic(l 
epigram — 

Lixexixliilex ulixe tin <i u iiii xvoiil 1 m 

* And neiza ciii i luisuiis i F tin iiiKittdiix 
*Lixc ivlnla }OU bxi iheavKdiu ibit jilm 

And Rixn to (. id ca li mouieiit an it (In s 
Lord in mji x loxx a h 1 1 a li unit d 1 1 
Ilixi iniliaBun xxUciillixi lutlui 

Dn'maohns. The impenitent thief, 
called Dysmus In the apocryphal Gospt I 
ot Nicooemus In Longfellow’s Gotden 
legend Dumaohus and Titus were two 
of a baud of lobbci s who att ickcd J osrah 
111 hw flight mto Egypt Titus said, “ T^t 
these g(X>d jicopte go iii jicacc but 
Dumaohus rophed, “ Vut^f lot flu in jiiy 
for then release ** Tip >n this litiis ga\c 
hiB fellow -robbei foitj gioats, duathe 
infant Jesus said — 

When thirty x em 8 sbal) 1 ib\ e gone 1 i 
1 at Jeiusalem shall du 
On the accurMd tree 
Then on no tight and no left aide 
Tbeae thieves shall I otb he i lucifled , 

Jtod Titns fbencef u th shall abide 

• Tn r^tadise with me 

7Ae4ftracIePla|i, ill 


(^) A baige without 
sous, used for apier, and notforoonvey- 
mg merchandise up and do\vn a n\ei 

Dnmb-bcll Nclinla (The) A still 
coudeusmg mass , so called trom being 
of the shape ot a dumb-bell 

Dnmb-bellc. A corruption of Dum- 
jiels or Dumpies, the same word as Dum- 
phiigs, and meanmg heavy (weic^te) 
(Geiman and Dauudi, duniMy heavy, 
dull insipid , dumphnijiy a heaVy, ins^iid 
puddmg , dumps y neai^, stupid morose- 
nesb ) Dukp ) 

Dnmb-beUc. In New College, Oz- 
foid, thoio still IS an apparatus for 
developing the muscles similar to that 
which sete chuich-bells m motion. It 
consists ot a fly-wheel witli a weight 
attached, and the gjrmnast is carriedToy 
it up aud don n to bring his muscles mto 
pliy Ihe piesont apparatus was sub- 
stituted for it, and oiisweis a similar 
purpose, though the name is greatly 
obscuied 

Dumb-bldding* A sale by auction 
effei ted thus The ownei fixes an upset- 
pi ice on an article, wntes it on a slip of 
pajiei, and covers the slip up Tlie 
aiticle IS then ofteied to the Didders, and 
uithdraivn uulesB some bid i caches the 

upset pi ICC 

Dumb-oow (/o) Tobiow-bcat, to 
con (Auglo-lnduiii ) 

Dumb Crambo. ( S/& Ciumtio ) 

Dumb Dog (J) One n ho letuauis 
silent when he ought to sju ak 

Dumb Ox of Cologne {I hr) I honias 
Aqulxias (1*221-1274), kuonii afteinard*^ 
as “ the Angelic Do< tor ” or “Angel of 
the Schools ” Albortus Magnus thf 
tutoi of the “dumb ox,” said of him 
“Tho dumb ox will one diy fill the 
world with his lowing” He was hoi ii 
at Naples, but Wis it stiiddit in the 
monastery of Cologne 

Dnmb-waitor. A jiuic ot dintiig- 
loom fuiuitiiie, fitted with shelves, to 
hold glasses, disliis, and plate So 
fulled beta list it unswois all tho pui- 
]K)Sis of a wiiilei, tud is not possessed 
ot an nisokiit lutigut u litt toi cairy- 
iiig food tiom ikitrhou to the dining- 
room, *tc 

Dnm my. In thm -linnded whist the 
exposed hand is calleil dumroj 

Dnm'mtos (2 syl ) Empty bottles 
or draw ers lu a druggist's shop wooden 
heads in a haiidieHBei*f>sh'‘ip , ley figures 
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in A tailor’B Asm ; persons on the stage 
who appear before the lights, but have 
nothing to say. These all are dumb, 
Actually or figuratively. 

Hump* A Brazilian copper coin, 
worth about 2id. ; also a round fiat 
lump of lead used on board shm for 
playmg quoits and chuck-penny. Hence 
dvmpy or dxtmpty (squat or small). An 
egg is called a humpty-dtnnptu in the 
nursery verses beginning with ** Humpty 
Bumpty sat on a wall, etc. 

** Drath Haw twD players plan'iitf rsrds, 

> i)ut the game was uot Wdrtli h diiitip." 

Hood : Death's llamblet stanza 14. 

Dumps. To he in the dumps. Out 
of spirits ; in the ** sulleus.'* According 
to otymolomcol fable, it is derived from 
Bumops, King of Egypt, w'ho built a 
pyramid and died of melancholy. Gay’s 
Third Pastoral is TVcdnesday, or the 
Dumps, (Geimuii, dummy stujnd, dull.) 

"Wli)’, how now. daughter Kathantie ? in your 
dumps ? "—Hhakespeare : Tainiiuj of the Shretv, 

il. 1. 

Dun. Cue who impoi’tuiics for pay- 
ment of a bill (Anglo-Saxon, dunaUy to 
dm or clamour). The tradition is that 
it refers to Joo Buii, a famous baiUfi:' of 
Lincoln in the reign of Heniy VII. The 
British Apolh says he was so active 
and dexterous iu collecting had debts 
that when anyone became ** slow to 
pay ” the neighbours used to say to the 
erraitoTs, “Bun him” (send Bun after 
him). 

“An UnnerHiiie dunne .... is an inferior 
creditor of Home ten KliilhngH or downewarde, 
contracteil for horw-lnre. or pc»rrh.anco drinke. 
loo weake to l>e put in Jinrle: 

Microeoemograph i o ( ifloi -iwcd. 

Squire J)uu.^ The hangman between 
iRiciiai*d Braitdiii and Jack Ketch. 

“ And prefU'iit ly a halt or got , 

Made of t.hi* best strong lioiniaMi ti'Cr ; 
And, on' a oat ooiild lick bis osr. 

Hail tied biiu nil with as murb iirt 
As Dim hiniBoir I'oitld do for ’s boart *' 
Cotton : Virgil Tran sthd, book i\ . 

Dub Cow. Tlie dun cow of Buus- 
more heath was a savage benst slain by 
Shr Guy, Earl of Warwick. A hu^e 
tusk, proliably that of an ciciihant, is 
still diOWn at Harwich Castle as one of 


the horns of the dun-cow. {See Guy.) 

The fiible is that this cow belonged tu 
a giant, and was kept on Mitchell Fold 
(middle fold), Shrop^re. Its milk was 
inexhaustible ; but one day an old woman 
who had filled her pail, wanted to fill 
her sieve also. This so enraged the cow, 
that she broke loose from the fold and 
wandered to Bunsmore heath, where she 
WAS dain by Guy of Warwick. 

T^sfMO Taylor, in hi^ Wbrds and 


Tlaces (p. 269), says the dun cow is a 
corruption of the Dena Gau or Banish 
settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Warwick. Gau, in German, means 
region, country. If this explanation is 
correct, the great achievement of Guy 
was a victonr over the Banes, and 
taking from them their settlement near 
Warwick. 

Dun In the Mire. To draw Dun out 
of the mire* To lend a helping hand 
to one in distress. The allusion is to 
an English game, explained by Mr. 
Gifford iu his edition of Ben jonsotiy 
vii. 283. A log of wood is brought into 
a room. Tlio log, called Bun, is sup- 
posed to have fallen into the mire, and 
the players ai-e to pull him out. Every 
player does all lie can to obstruct the 
others, aud os often as possible the log 
is made to fall on someone’s toes. Con- 
stant allusion is made to this game. 

“fiivcB.wliat’ Dim m the mire."— CZ/oncer ; 
Prologiui to Haunciples Tah'. 

“ If thuiiart iltm. well draw thee frniii tin* imre.’' 

Shakespeare: liomeo and Juliet, i. 4. 

“ Well doiu', my iiiHBtorn, lend 's your liaiids ; 

Dmw Dim out of the ditch. 

Draw, (lull, heipe all. Ho, ho ; well done." 

Duchessc of Suffolke CKKII). 

Dunoe. A dolt : a stupid person. 
1‘ho word is takeu from Buns ^otus, 
the learned schoolman and great su])- 
portor of the immaculate couception. 
His followers were called Bimscrs. Tyn- 
dal says, when they saw that their hair- 
splitting divinity was giving -way to 
modem theology, “ the oM barking curs 
raged in every pulpit ” against the 
classics and new notions, so that the 
name indicated an opi)onciit to progress, 
to learning, and heiico a dunce. 

*' Ho knew wliHt.'H wlmt,niid t hat's hh li{(;li 
Ab meiai»b\Hie wit ran il.\ .... 

A W'ruiul Thomas, or at oiirr 
To iiaim; them .ill, iiiioilirr Diinsr.’’ 

JIutler: liiulibra8,i.X. 

Duuee, (See Abdkbitan, Arcadian, 
Bceotian.) 

Dim'ciad. The duucc-e])ic, a satire 
by Alexander Pope. Eusdeu, the poet 
laureate, liciiig dead, the goddess of 
BuIucsh elects Colley Cibber to l^e lii.s 
successor. The iiistallatioii is celebrated 
by gumes, the most important being the 
projKisal to read, without sleeping, two 
voluminous works — one in verse and the 
other iu prose : as everyone falls asleep, 
the games come to an end. King Cibber 
is now takeu to the temple of Bulness, 
and is lulled to sleep on the lap of the 
goddess ; and, during his slumber, sees in 
a vision the past, present, and future 
triumphs of the empire. Filially^ the 
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floddesft. having destroyed order and 
soiaioe, establi^es her kingdom on a 
firm basis ; and, having given diiections 
to her several agents to prevent thought 
and ke^ people to fooUsli and tnfling 
pursuits, ifight and Chaos are restored, 
and the poem ends. {Hee Dennis.) 

Dunderhead. A blockhead, or, 
rather, a muddle-headed person. Dan- 
der is the lees or dregs of wine, etc. ; 
more correctly, the overflow of fer- 
mented liquors (yeast). (Spanish, re- 
dmdar, to overflow or froth over.) 

“The use of Uunder in tbe niakiug of rum 
answera tbe puriKise of yeast m tbe fcniioutation 
of -Bdtcttrds : 

Dundrea'ry {Lord) (3 syl.). The 
impersonation of a good-natured, indo- 
lent, blundering, empty-headed swell. 
The chief character in Tom Taylor’s 
dramatic piece called Our American 
Cousin. Mr. Sothem created the cha- 
racter of Lord Dundreary by the power 
of his conception and the gtmius of his 
acting, {ike Beotkek Sam.) 

Dnngaxee. A coarse blue cloth worn 
by sailors ; coarse and vulgar. Dun- 
garee is the Wappiiig of Bombay. 

Dunghill ! Coward ! Villain ! This 
is a cockpit phrase ; all cocks, uxeept 
gamecocks, heing called dunghills. 

“ Out, dnnglilll ! dar’ht thou l»ni\ o a noliliMimn ?” 

,Shttkcxpea}r : Kn«i John. i\ . a. 

That is, Dare you, a dunghill cock, hravo 
a thoroughbred gamecock ‘r* 

DuughlU. Thou hast ad dunfjhiUy 
at thy finger^ ends. To this Holofenics 
replies : “ Oh, I smell false Latin ; 
* dunghill * for ‘ vnguem.' ” {Shakv 
speare : Lovers Labour's Lost ^ v. I.) 

Dunkenu {See Tuxeees.) 

Dunmow. To cal Dmimow bacon. 
To live in conjugal amity, wiOiout oven 
wishing the niarringo kntit to Ins loss 
firmly tied. The allusion is to the iii- 
Stitutiou of Rohcit Fit/waiter. Be- 
tween 1244 and 1772 eight eJairaants 
have been admitted to cat the flitch. 
Their names merit immortality : 

1445. Richard Wright, labourer, Bau- 
burgh, near Norwich. 

1467 Steven Samuel, of Little Ays- 
ton, ^ex. 

1510. Thomas Ley, fuller, Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

1701. William and Jane Parsley, 
butcher, Much-Easton, Essex. Some 
year^ John and Ann lieyiiolds, Hatfield 

1751. Thomas Shakeshaft, wool- 
oomber,Wea^erBfield, Essce. 


1763. Xames unknown ! ! 

1772. John and Susan Gilder, Tar- 
ling, Essex. 

^ie attempt to revive this premium 
for humbug’’ is a mere “ get-up” for 
the benefit of the town. 

** Ah, madam ' coase to lie luiRtakun ; 

Few married fowl iicck Dumnow bacon." 

Prior : Turtle and tiparrm. 2X1. 

Dumnow Flitdh. The oath adminis- 
tered was in the doggerel subjoined : 

" You ftball Bwisar, by tbecuBtnmof our confemdon. 
'I’bai i uu never made any nuptial transKn’Mit'U 
Hiiico you were married man ainl wife, 

Uy bouaebold brawls or cuntentlous strilo ; 

Or, since tbe i>arish clerk said ^Amen’ 

WisbiMl yuursel\ os unmarried again ; 

Or, m a twelvemontb and a day, 

Ueiamted not in tbougbt any way. 

]f to these terms, witiiont all fear, 

of ) our own accord you will frmdy awciir, 

A gammon of bacon you slinll receive, 

And liear it bence with our g<iod loaM'. 

For 1 Ilia is our custom at Dunmow well kni-wn— 
The sport is ours, but the bacon your own." 

Duns Sootua. A schoolman, called 
Dims from Dunce in Bcnrwickshire. 
(1205— 1308.) Not John Scotiis, MgCua, 
the schoobnau, w’ho died A.D. 875. 

Dun'stable. Bailey, os if ho actu- 
ally believed it, gives the etymology of 
this word Duns^ stable ; adding Dims or 
“Dunns 'was a robber in the icigii of 
Henry I., who made it dangerous for 
travellers to pas.s that W’ay.” {JJunrs or 
duns ittvrll^ our table— i.c. the tablo-land 
or flat oi tlio hills.) 

Ihwnright Jhrnstahk. {See DOWN- 
Bioirr.) 

riain as the road' to Ihinstablc ; or, as 
Shakespeare says, “Plain as way to 
parisli chundi.” Tho road leading to 
Dunstable is tho confluence of imuiy 
leading to London, but the play is on 
the woi;d dtmee. 

Dun'stan (St.). Patron saint of gold- 
smiths, being himself a noted worker in 
gold. Ho w represented generally in 
pontifical robes, but cari-ying a pair of 
pincers in his right hand. Tho pon- 
tificals refer to his oflicc as Archbishoji 
of Canterbury, and the pincers to the 
legend of his holding the Devil by the 
nose till he promised never to tempt 
him again. 

iS7. Ihinstan and the rkriL Duiistan 
was a iHiinter, jeweller, and blacksmith. 
Being cxjKjllcd from court, he built a 
cell near Glastonbury church, and there 
he worked at his handicrafts. It was in 
this cell that iraditioii says tho Devil 
had a gossip with tlie saint through the 
lattice window. Dunstaii went on talk- ^ 
ing till his tongs were red hot, when he 
turned round suddenly and caught his 
Satanic Majesty by the nose. One can 
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trace in this legend tlie notion that all 
knowledge Monged to the Block Ait ; 
that the “ saints ” are always more than 
oonquerors oyer the spirits of evil ; and 
the singular cunning which our fore- 
fathers BO delighted to honour. 


Buodao'lsno. A book whose sheets 
are folded into twelve leaves each. This 
word, which differs &om both the Italian 
and French, is from the Latin duodecim 
ftwelve). It is now called twelvemo, 
xrom tlie contraction 12mo. Ihe term 
is still applied to books that are the same 
size as the old duodecimo, irrespective of 
the number of leaves into which the 
i^eet is folded. 

A man %n duodecimo is a dwarf. {See 
Dbcimo.) 

Bliomo {The). The cathedral. 

** Tlio Biipreinc ezorutl ve of Floreiico BUBiKtnclod 
Havonaroitt from proacblng in the 'Duoiiio."— 
linmon^ : SenaiManoe in Jtali/. 

Dmi is do up. iThus Ophelia says, in 
one of her snatdies, he ‘*dupt the 
chamber door,” i.e. did up or pushed 
im the latch, in order to open the door, 
that he might let in the maid ” {Barn- 
let, iv. 1). A portcullis and some other 
doors were lifted up or dupped. 

“ lohe weene the porters are drunk. Will they 
not dup the gate to-day.*'~/!i'df<iard«; Damon and 
Dithlaa 

Dnpaa. (See Day of the Dupes.) 

Xhiranda'iia or l)Hrm*dana. Or- 
lando’s sword, given him by his cousin 
Malagi'gi. It once belonged to Hector, 
and was mode by the fairies. It could 
cleave the Pyrenees at a blow. N.B. — 
In French romance Orlando is called 
Roland, Malagigi Mmiffie, and the sword 
durandal or durin'dal. {See SwOgbd.) 
**Nar plaited ahteld.nor tempered casuue defends, 

Whci'u Duriuilana’s trouuhuot edge duBconds.’' 

DooU : Orlando Fnrioso, book v. 

Ihi'rwndAr'te. A knight who fell at 
Bonoesvalles, cousin to Moutcsi'nos. The 
tale says he loved Belcrmu, whom he 
served seven veal's, at the expiration of 
which time he was slain. In his last 
breath he told Moiitesi'nos to take his 
heart and give it to Bolermii. He is 
described by Lewis as 

HwectliJi iiiannerB, fSir in favour. 

Mild in teiiipty, fierce in fight," 

IHmuite. 

Durante , l^ plaeito (Latin). During 
{kleasuiB. 

Durante minore atate (Laim), During 

minarity. 

Durante vidfdtate (Latin). During 
widiywhood. 

Durante vita (Latin). For life. 


DurtMur (Indian word). A lev^. 


"Durban which Alglit nval in aplendonr et 
colour and jewelled bravery the gloriea of the 
court of ByBantiuin."— McCarfAy ; ingland under 
Oladetonot chap. iv. p. 00. 


Dnr'dea (Dame), A notable house- 
wife. Dame Durden, of the famous 
Englii^ song, kept five serving girls to 
carry the zmlking pails, and also kept 
five serving men to use the spade and 
fiail. The five men loved the five maids. 


“ 'TwaB Moll and Boc, and Doll and Kate, and 
Dorothy Draaglotall ; 

And John and Dick, and Joe and Jack, and 
Humphrey with his flail." Aimu 

Diirar (Albert), of Ntimberg, called 
by his countrymen “the pmeo of 
artists,” and by many the “Chaucer ol 
painting.” (1471-1528.) 

V Dtirer’s portraits of Charlemagne 
and other emperors are unrivalled ; but 
Lucas Kranach’s (1472-1553) portraits 
of Luther and other reformers are said 
to run them very close in merit. 


Dnresley. You are a man of Durea- 
ley, i.e. a great liar and cheat. Dures- 
ley is a market-town in Gloucestershire, 
famous for its broadcloth manufactory. 
Now called Dursley. (Seo Fullet' : 
JYorthiea.) Tlie word “cabbage,” con- 
nected with tailors, seems to confirm 
the notion that our forefathers had no 
very high opinion of their honesty. 

Dur'bam Book. By Eodfrid, Bishop 
of Liiidisfame, who died in 721, one of 
the most splendid examples of illumina- 
tion in the world. 


Durham Mustard. So called from 
tlio residence of Mrs. Clements, who first 
conceived the idea of grinding mustard 
in a mill, instead of pounding it in a 
mortar. George I. stamped it with his 
approval, hence the pots labelled “Dur- 
ham mustard” bear the royal initials 
in a medallion. 

Dus or Deuce. The chief god of the 
Brigan’tes, one of whose altars, bearing 
an inscription, was discovered at Gret- 
land. (Camden : Britannia.) 

Du'slens. The name given by the 
Gauls to those demons that pi-oduce 
nightmares. 

*' DvinoiieB qiios 'duBcviB' iiiiiiniiuiul."— 
St. Augmtine : De Civiiate Dei. oliup. xxili. 

Dust. Money; so called because it 
is made of gold-dust. It is said that Dean 
Swift took for the text of a charity ser- 
mon, “ He who ffiveth to the poor, Imid- 
eth to the Lord.” Having thrice repeated 
his text, he odded^ “Now, bretoM, if 
you like the sfounty, down with your 
dust.” That ended ms sennon. 
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IhuU The -vnld Irish peaaant^ 
that 4iist is raised on roads hv fidries on 
a journey, and raise their hats to it, 
saying, ^*uod qseed yon, gentlemen.” 
The iLrabs think the whirlwind and 
watermnt are caused by evil jinns. 

TU du8t yourjacke^or you. Give you 
a good beating. The aJlusion is to 
dusting carpets, etc., by beating them 
with a stick. 

To raise a dmt^ To kick up a dust. To 
make a commotion or disturbance. 

To thrmjo dust in one*8 eyes. To mislead. 
The allusion is to a Mahometan practice 
of castinff dust into the air for the sake 
of ** coxSounding ” the enemies of the 
faith. This was done by Mahomet on 
two or three occasions, as in the battle 
of Honein; and the Koran refers, to it 
when it says, ** Neither didst thou, O 
Mahomet, cast dust into their eyes ; but 
it was God who confounded them.” But 
the following incident will suffice : One 
day the Koreishites suirounded the house 
of Mahomet, resolved to murder him. 
They peeped through the crevice of his 
chamber-door, and saw him lying asleep. 
Just at this moment his son-in-law Ali 
opened the door silently and threw into 
the air a handful of dust. Immediately 
the conspirators were confounded. They 
nristook Ali for Mahomet, and Mahomet 
xor Ali ; allowed the prophet to walk 
through their midst immjurcd, and laid 
hands on Ali. No sooner was Mahomet 
safe, than their eyes were opened, and 
they saw their mistake. 

*' When the Englieta king purHiied the Tnmuni 
who had stolen thodanghtmif Allah, Allah threw 
dust in his eyes to rheok his pnrsuit." - Lrgmd ut 
Oori (resiicoilng the licautyy>f the (Teorgiaiis). 

Dustman liaa arrived or 

“The sandman is about.” It is l)ed- 
time, for the children rub their eyes, as 
if dust or sand was in them. 

Dusty. Wetl, it is none so dusty, or 
Jfbt so dusty. I don’t call it bad ; rather 
smart. Here dusty is the opposite of 
fwatj and neat = spruce. ” None so 
dusty” or “Not so dusty” moans 
therefort}, Abf so tmspnfce, or trather 
s^rnarU 

Dusty-ldot. Pie Poudbe.) 

Duteb. Tfic Dutch hurc iuknt HvU 
land. A quiz when anyone tells what 
is well known as a piece of wonderful 
news. Similar to Queen Bess (or Queen 
Anne) is dead ; the Ark rested on Mount 
Ararat; etc. 

Dntdb Anotton. An **awtion'' in 
which the bidders decrease their bids tall 
ih^ come to the minimum price. Dutch I 


gold is no gold at all ; Butch courage is 
no Teal courage ; Butch concert S no 
mnsic at ail, but mere hubbub; and 
But^ auction ia no auetiony or increase 
of bids, but quite the contrary. 

Duteb Clooks, i,e. German docks, 
diiefly made in the Black Forest. As 
many as 180,000 are exported annually 
from Fribmg. (German, Deutsehy Gor- 
man.) 

“ A woman, that is like a Gorman clonk. 

8MiI Srroiiairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright." 

Shakespeare : Loves Labour's Lost, ill. 1. 

Dut6b Comfort. ’Tis a comfort it 
was no worse. The comfort derivable 
from the consideration that how bad 
soever the evil which has befallen you, 
a worse evil is at least conceivable. 

Dutch Coneeri. A great noise and 
uproar, like that made by a party of 
Dutchmen in sundry stages of mtoxica- 
tion, some singing, others quarrelling, 
speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

Duteb Courage. The courage es- 
dted by drink ; pot valour. 

" In the Dutch a-ararin the time of Charles TI.>, 
.... the captain of the Hollander man<^f>War, 
wlieu about to engage with our shitm, usually set 
.... a hogshead of brandy abroad) heturo the 
mast, and bid the mou drink .... and our men 
felt the force of the brandy to their cost.'*— JVotes 
and Queries COrt> 1.1, IWC, p. a>4). 

Dufob Gleek. Tippling. Gleok is 
a gome, and the phrase means the game 
loved by Dutchmen is drinkii)g. 

"Nor could Im) imrtaker of any of the good 
chew except it worn the ll«imd part of it, which 
llioy call 'Dutch Glock.' fioy/iw, 

Duteb Gold. Deutsche or German 
gold. An alloy of copper and zinc, in- 
vented by Prince Bupert of Bavaria. 

Dutdb Nlgbtlngiaes. Frogs. Simi- 
larly, Cambridgeshire nightiiigales ; 
Liege nightingales, etc. 

Duteb Sdbool of painting is a sori 
of “ pre-Baphuelite ” exactness of detail 
without selection. It is, in fact, photo- 
graphing exactly what appears before 
the artist, as faithfully os his art will 
allow. Tho subjects are generallv the 
lower classes of social life, as pothouse 
scenes, drunken orgies, street groups, 
Dutch IxMirs, etc., w'itli laiidHoaiies and 
still-life. Tho greatoKt of the Dutch 
masters are : fur porlruitsy Benibraudt, 
Bol, Fliuck, Hols, and Vanderhelst ; for 
conversation piveesy Gerhard Douw, Ter- 
burg, Metzu, Mieris, and Netscher ; for 
low life, Ostade, Brower, and Jan Steen ; 
for ^landscanesy Buysdael, Hobbema, 
Cuyp, Vanaemeer, Berchem, and A. 
Boi£; for battle scenes, Wouvermatts 
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and Huchtenburt^; for inanne pieces^ 
Vandevdde and Bakhuizem ; for stiU- 
life anfljhwere^ EaJf, A. Van Utrecht, 
Yaa Hnysum, and Be Heem. 

Ihitidi Toys, chiefly made in Moin- 
ingen, part oi the duchy of Coburg- 
Gotha. (Dutch, i.e, J)euisch, German.) 

Xhltdli tJnole* J will talk to you like 
a Dutch uncle. Will reprove you 
amartly. Uncle is the Latin notion of 
pafrtmsj “ an undo,” “ severe guar- 
dian,” ‘Or **stem castmator.” Hence 
Horace, 3 Od. xii. 3, ^^Metuentes patrute 
verbera lingued* (dreading the castigations 
of an uncle’s tongue) ; and 2 Sat. iii. 88, 
sis patrmis miht ” (Don’t come the 
uncle over me). 

l>lltolimAlL I'm a Dutchman if I 
do. A strong refusal. Duting the rivalry 
between England and Holland, the word 
Dutch was synonymous with all that 
was false and hateful, and when a man 
said, would rather bo a Dutchman 
than do what you ask me,” he used the 
strongest term of refusal that words 
could express. 

If not ^ I'm a Dutchman^ means, I will 
do it or I will call myself a Dutchman. 

Welly I'm a Dutcfiman ! An exclama- 
tion of strong incredulity. 

Dnty means what is due or owing, a 
debt which should be paid. Thus obe- 
dience is the debt of citizens to rulers 
for protection, and service is the debt of 
persons employed for wages received. 

“ Strictiv ciinsidm'd, lUl duty isnwod originally 
to God only ; but . ■ . UiiticM lo (toiI nia^' ho cIih- 
tribnicd . . . into fliiticd towuvds Helf, toivarclH 
iiianliood, and loivarrlMUod.’' - Gregory : ChrtHtian 
£thica, part ii. i1i\ imou i. p. 17S. 

Dumn'vtrs (3 syl.) or iJuumvtn. 
Certain Homan officers who were jqi- 
pointed in pairs, like our London sheriits. 
Hie chief were the two officers who had 
charge of the Sibylline liooks, tlie two 
who had the supervision of the muni- 
cipal cities, and tlio two who wore 
charged wdth naval matters. 

Dwarf (The). lUduird Gibsou, 
painter (1618-1690), a page of the back- 
stairs in the court of Chnrles I. Ho 
marrie<l Anne She{)hc*rd, a. dwoif also, 
and the King honoured the wedding 
with his presence. Each measured 
three feet ten inches. 

“ Dotdffti or rhance makes otlieis wiio. 

But Mature did tliis niaich oontrivo." 

The Black Dwarf. A fairy of the 
most malignant character; a genuine 
northern Duergar, and once held by the 
dalesmen of the border as the author of 


all the mischief that befell their flocks 
and herds. Sir Walter Scott has a novel 
BO cidled, in which the ** black dwarf ” 
is introduced under the aliases of Sir 
Edward Mauley; Elsliander, the re- 
cluse ; Cannie Elshie ; and the Wise 
Wight of Mucklestane Moor. 

Dwarf Alberloli (in the Nihelmgen 
Lied) is the guardian of the famous 
“hoard” won by Siegfried from the 
Nibelungs. The dwan is twice van- 
quished by the hero, who gets possession 
of his Tarn^kapp'e (cloak of invisibility). 
{See Elbeeich.) 

Dwarf Peter {das Deter Manchen). 
An allegorical romance by LudwigTieck. 
Ihe dwarf is a castle spectre that ad- 
vises and aids the family ; but all his 
advice turns out evil, and all his nid 
productive of trouble. Tho dwarf re- 
presents that conoipt part of human 
nature called by St. Paul the “law in 
our members which wars against the law 
of our minds, and hrinp us into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin.’’ 

Dwarfb (under three feet in height). 
Anurom'koa, s' ft. 4 in. One of Julia's free 
maids. (Heo below, ('o>'oj>as.) 

Akih'tiiatuh, tlio poet, was bo htiimII Hint 
Alhena'os sayp, “ no one oouhl Bee liiin." 

Bichk, or MicbolaB Kerry, s ft. luu. A native of 
France (1714-17.37). He bad a lirotlier and nister, 
both clwurfH. 

lioiiuwriAHKL {Count JoHcpU), s It. 4 in. at the age 
<»f twenty. ( 1 73e-l«:i7.) 

BccKixuKii iJUattheui). a German, born 1K74. He 
-wasi born witboui haudH, legH, or foot. Kac- 
Himiles of hiB writing are amongst the llarlcian 
MHS. 

Ciiv-MAii (a Chinese), 2 ft. 1 in., weight 52 lbs. 
Exhibited in London ui Ittao. 

CobO'BUi (rrincr) of Rlcswig, 2 ft. 1 in., weight 
25 11)8. at the age of 23 (IKU). 

CoxoPAK. 2 ft. 4 in. One of the dwarfs of Julia, 
niece of Augustus. (See ahm'e, Anuuomkoa.) 
Cori’KiiJfrN, tho dwarf of the Pniieess of Wales, 
mother of George 111. The last court dwarf m 
England. 

riiAcii'AMi' {CaTolim\ Horn at Palermo; 1 ft. 
H 1 ) 1 . at death. (1811-24.) Exhibited in Bond 
Street, London, 1W4. 

Dkckkii or DucKUit (Jo/m), 2 ft. 6 in. An Euglitsh- 
ninii (lOlo). 

Faiiiy quKKX {.The), l ft. 4 in., weight 4 lbs. K\- 
hiblted in llegent Street, London, IMO. Her 
feet were Iohh tlinii two inches. 

GIII.SOX (mchard), a good porimit jtainter. His 
wife’s maiden mime wriis Anne Sliepliord. Each 
ineasiireil :» ft. lo in. Waller isaiig their praitH's. 
(In the reign of Glnirb'H 1.) 

HobHox (Str Jrffrrg). Horn at (iiikliain, Uiitliiiid- 
sliiri-, 1 ft. « III. at the age of thirty (HiH)-7«). 

J \nviK {Jolni\ 2 ft. rage of honour to queen 
.Mary (l.Vin-jB). 

Lokkkh ( Wjibrautl), 2 f 1 . 3 in., weight 57 lha. Ex- 
hihitcd at Ant ley’s in I7t«\ 

Li 'ctrs, 2 ft.., w'eiglit 17 Jhs. The dwarf of the 
EiniH'rnr Augustus. 

Marixk (Lizzie), 2 ft. 0 in., weight 4.’) lbs. 
Midorts, Tiik. Lucia Zarate, the eldest Bister, 

1 ft. 8 in., weight 4| lbs. at the age of eighteen. 
Her Bister waB a little taller. Exhibited in 
London, lasi. .... 

MxLT.su (Miee), of Virginia, 2 ft. 2 in. 

MiTS (Gmertd), 1 ft. 0 in. (w'eigbt 0 lbs.) at the age 
ofBOventeen. Exhibited lu London, 1881. . 
Paap (.Si molt). A Patch dwarf, 2 ft. 4 in., weight 
27 Ihs. 
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Philk^aa » oon^powry with Hippo- 
citttte. to tbm ** that he wtire leaden Bboes Icet 
the wind Bbonld blow him away.’* (.Died B.ti. 
380.) 

Sawysr (A. £.). S ft. (ttin.« weight 3D lbs. Kditor 
In 1883, etc., uf the j)emoerat, a ]«por of con- 
siderable repute in Florida. 

STOBBKik (C. H.)t of Niiremlierg, 3 ft. 11 in. at the 
age of twent)’. 

Stooxbb (Na7mette\ 3 ft. 9 in. Exhibited in 
London in 1816. 

Btrabse Davit Family. Alan, 1 ft. 8 in.; woman, 
1 xt. 8 in.; child, at age qf BeA'cnteenjOnly Ain. 
Emlialmed in the chemical library of Dastjuit. 

TBRK8ZA iMadamo'). A Corsican, 3 ft. 10 in., 
weight 27 lbs. Exhibited in London 177.^. 

ToM ^ 


twenty-five. (l838-ai) Exhibited first in Loudon 
in 1844. In 1888 ho married Betsy Bump (Laviua 
Warren). 

Tom Thumb, a Dutch dwarf, 2 ft. 4 in. at the age 
r>f eighteen. 

Wanhbr (Lwcvu 2 ft. A in., weight 4.) lb«. Ex- 
hibited in Loudon, 1801, at the ago of forty>fl\o. 
Warren (Lemua), married to General Toni 
Tliuinb in 1888, was also a dwarf, and in 188.5 sbo 
married another dwarf, Count Prinio .Miigri, 
who was 2 ft. 8 in, 

WoRMiiKUo {John), 2 ft . 7 in. at the age of thirty- 
eight (HanuMTUiii period), 

^IT was the dwarf of Edward VI. 

Zarath (Lttcm), 1 ft. 3 in.. An excellent linguist 
of Hhigalcen Osara (0. 1861). 

Nicephorus Galistus tells ns of an Egyptian 
dwarf not bigger than a iiartridgc. 

The names of several infants, are known u hose 
heads liaie not exceeded in size an ordinary 
billianl ball. Tlio son uf D. C. Miller, of Caiidt'- 
laiia, born October 27th, 1 hh 2, weigbeil only h|ok. 
A siher dollar would entirely bide its face, and 
its mouth w'as too small to admit an ordinaiy 
lead pencil. 

The head of the son of Mra. Charles Tra» y, of 
Kingsbndge, N.Y., was not liigger than a horse- 
chestnut, and the month would liiirdlv grasp a 
goose-quill. The niuthor's wedding nog would 
Blip eaBtly up its legs and thighs. 

The head of Mr. Marion Poe’s ehiM tras not so 
big as a billiard ball, and tlio motber’a ring w'ould 
slip up the arm as high as the shoulder. Mr. l‘ne 
stands over six fevi in height. 

I have a list of so^'cral other babies of similar 
dimensions. 

Dwile* or DwyeL A houso-flaunel 
for cleaning floore, common in Norfolk, 
and callea in the piece “ dwycliiig.” 
(Dutch, divei/j a clout or Bwab.) 

Dwt. is D-wt., i.c. druariuH-u'nffht 
(penny- weight). (6V’c Cwt.) 

Dyed Beards. The dyeing of hoards 
is mentioned by Sti’abo, and Vottom the 
Weaver satinses tlic custom when ho 
undertakes to play Pyramus, aud asks, 
“ what heal'd were I host to play it iu ‘r ” 

"I will discharge it in either ><mip straw’- 
colour lieard. >oui' uniiige-inwiiy beard, >oiir 
liiirplc-iu-graiii beard, or joiir From-Ii-crown- 
tuibtur beard (your |»orfert yellow 
tpeare: Mtdmmmer NiuhVn JJreani, i. 2. 

The French couroni»e= tweiity-flvo francs, 
was a gold piece, and therefore the French-crown 
colour was a golden yclloiv; l>ut the word French- 
crown also means liaJdncss brotigUc on by licen- 
tiousness. Hence the retort "some of your 
* French-crow’us ' have no hair at alt." 

l^yelng Soorlet. Drinking deep. 
Drinking d 3 res the face scarlet. 

"They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet, 

; 1 JJenryJV. ]!. 4 , 


Dying Sayings 

Dying Saginga (teal ot traditional): 

■A DAUB Independence for ever.** 

Adams Q .) ; " It is the last of earth. I am 
content. 

A i>i)iso» : “ See how a Christian diea," or •• See in 
what pea^a Chriatian can die." {ko Berry.) 
Albert (i^nce Consort ) : " 1 have, bucIi sweet 
thoughts." 

Alexander I. (of Russia) : " Que vousdeveadtre 
fatiguto’* (to his wife Elizabeth). 

Alexander II. (of Russia): “i am sweeping 
through the gates, Avashed in the blood of the 
I^mb." 

Alexander III. (of Russia): “This linx was 
iresented to me by the Emiicror t»ic] of Prus- 
sia." 

Alfiert: “Clasp my hand, dear friend, I am 
dying." 

Anaxag'oras (the idillosopher, who maintained 
himself by keeping a hcIiooI. being asked if he 
wished fur anything, replied): "Give the boys 
a holiclity." 

Angelo (ifichael): "My soul I resign to God, 
niy liody to the earth, my Avorldly goods to ni.v 
next akin." 

Anne Bolkyn (on the scaffold): “it [my nerkj 
is very small, vei*y Hinall." 

Antoinette. (.Sire beknr^ Marik.) 

Antony (of Padua): " I 8ec;iny God. He calls 
me to Him." 

Auchlmk'dek (being ordered by a Roman soldier 
to follow him. rejtlicd) : " Wait till ] have, tln- 
ished my problem." (fire Lavoihikr.) 

Arria : "My PietiiH, it is not painful." 
AuonKTU»(liaviugasked Jiow he bad played Itis 
]«rt, and being, of course, comineuded^ said) : 
Vos plaiidlte." * 

Bacon (Franc/s) : " My imincand memory I leave 
ti> nieirs charitable si>eeches, (o foreign nations 
and to the next age." 

IS.viLLKY: " Yes ! It m very cold." (TWb lie said 
on his w'ay to the guillotine, when one said t.o 
bim, " Why, how’ you shake.") 

Beaufort iCardinal Henry) i “I pray you all 
l>ray for me." 

Beaumont (CordinaJ ) ; “ Wlial! is there no es- 
caping death 7” 

Brckkt (TAouios d> ; “I coundemy soul and the 
cause of the Church to God, to the Virgin Mary, 
to the tatron saints of the Church, and to Ht. 
Dennis.^* (This was said as be went to thn 
altar in Cantn’biiry Caibedral, where he was 
assassinated.) 

Bede (Tfte VoweraWe): "Glory tie to the Father, 
and to Uie Bon, and to the Holy (iliost." 
Debtiioykn (who was denf): "1 shaU hear in 
heaven." 

DEiiiiY (Afadame de): “Is not this dying willi 
courage and true greatness ? " (See Aiiiiison.) 
Hoilkau : " It IS a great consolation to a poet on 
the point of death that he has neter written a 
line injurious to good morals." 

BitoNTft (father of the antlinresseH) : " While 
there is life there is will." (Like Louis XV] 1 1., 
Vesimsian, Kiward, and others, be died stand- 
ing.) 

BiiouaiiTON (Bishop)'. "Let I he enrtii be fllled 
with His glory." 

Burns: “Don't let the atvkward squad lire over 
iiiy grave." 

Dyuon : " I luiiKt sleep now'." 

C.RKAU (Julius) : "Kt til, Hrutc (Tins bo said 
to Brutus, his most iulimiite fnend, when he 
stablied liiiii.) 

C'AMKUON (Colonel James) - "grots, ffdiow me .”* 
(He W’as killed at Bull-ltiih, iMst .liil,v, iHfil.) 
Oahtleukagii : “ Bankhead, let, me fall into >oiir 
arms. It is all over." (Baid lo Dr. Bank- 
head.) 

Catehby (one of rlie conspirators in the (tuo- 
powder Plot) : " Btand by me, Tom, and wc will 
die together." 

CiiARLKMAGNE ; “Lord, into Thy hand I eoni- 
nientDii} spirit." iSce dohVM hvh and Tabho.) 
Charles I. (of England, Just liefore lie laid liis 
head on the block, said to Jiixoii, Archbishop of 
Cauterbu^) ; " Remember." 

Chablsb it. (of .England): "Don't forget poor 
Nelir or " Don't let i»oor Nell starve *' (iiieag- 

CBARLEH V.T"*Ah :* Jesus," . - ' 
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Dying SayingB 


OgA lttatt Ti ll, (of France)! ** I hope never min 



Amen.*' 

Gicnito CtotaicacaaBBina): “strike t*' , . 

CoLiiO^Y! “Honour these grey Iwira, young 
nun.“ (Said to the German who asMiSsitiated 
himO 

CoLUHBUR: ^Lord, into Thy hands I connnend 
my spirit/* (Me Chaelvmag nk and Tas8i>.) 

CoBdx (2>«0 ^^ghien ) : “I die for my king ond 
lor France/' (Shot by order of Natiioleoa 1. m 
1804.) 

OoPBU'xicuB : “NoMT, O Lord, set tliy sen'ont 
free/’ (Me Luke ii. so.) 

CoiiPAY lOharlotte) t “One man have I slain to 
Mve a hundred tlioiieaud.'' 

Ckanmbk (Archbiihop of Canierburj/) t “ Thai un- 
worthy hand I That unworthy hand • *’ (This 
he Huid, according to a iiopular tradition, as he 
held in the flames his right hand which had 
signed his aixistaHv.) 

Crombx (John): “0Hobl)ema, uohliemu, liow I 
do love thee ! ’* 

ObomwXll : “ My design is to make what baste 
1 can to be gone/* 

CuvTXR (to the nurse who was applying leeches) : 
“Nurse, it was I wht» discovered that leeches 
have red blood.” 

Davtob (to the executioner): “He sure you show 
the mob my head. It will be a luug time ere 
they see its like/* 

Dxxo'xax (the philosopher) : “ You may go home, 
the show is over ” (Lucian). (Me Habb i#ai8.) 

Dkbby (XSarl of) : “ Doiigias, I would give ail my 
lands to save thee.” 

Dickxkh (said in reply to nis sister-in-law, who 
urged him to lie down) : “ Yes, on the ground.” 

DiDKBoT^^^'^he first step towards philosophy is 

PiOOBKXB (reduested that his body sliould be 
buried, and when Ills friends said that his iKidy 
would lie torn to pieces he roiilied) : “ Quid iiiihi 
uocebunt ferh'iim dentes nihil sciitieiiti.” 

DouGiiAS (Karl) : “Fight on, my meny men.” 

Epwards (Joiiatlian) i .“Trust in God, and you 
need not fear.” 

EiiDOK (Lord) : “It matters not where I niii going 
whether the weather be cold or hot.” 

EIjIZABBTH (Queen ) : “ Ail my iHisscssions for a 
iiioiiientof time.” 

Edixabbth (sister of Louis XVT.. on her way to 
the guillotine, when her kerchief fell from her 
neck) : “ I pray you, gentlemen, in the name of 
modesty ^suffer me to cover my hosoni.” 

ETiPNBGB CArclibishop of Canterhnry ) : “ You urge 
me in vain. 1 am not t.lie;niau to jiroviile riins- 
tian pesh for Pagan teeth, by robbing iny Hook 
to enrich their eiieiny.” 

EPAHiKOBnAH (wounned; on being told that the 
'"ictoriouB) : “ Then 1 die Jiappj.” 

Wonderful iliis death !" 




SVbBR : “ I am dying.” 
f Atttt (M.D .) : “ Jioiil, receive my spirit.** 

•Ki/rox (Jo/m) ! “I am the man ” (/.c. who sliot 
' 'inke of Buukiiiglinni). 

NKi.TiB I “ I suffer iiotli 


ETTY : “ wpm 

EVbBR am dyli 
Faub 
FK i/rc 

ihel)i.>, , 

FoXTKNKliTiB: “ I suffer iiotliing, liut I fed a Kurt 
ul difflculty of lit lug Jonger." 

FbankIjIN : A dying man can do not Imig easily .” 
Faedbiuck V. (of DeuniHrlf): “Tliere is not a 
drop of blood on iny bands.” (Mr Fkbic;i.bh.) 
GAiltsnoBOVOK : “We are all going to beaten, 
and Vandyke Is of the company (Me Cmomb.) 
Garrick : Oh. dear ! *’ 

Gastok DB Fojx (ealled “Fhoibus” for his 
lieanw): “I am a dead man! Lord, hate 
mercy upon me!” 

Gxorbx tv . : “Watty, what is this P Tt is death, 
my boy. They have deceived mo." (Said to his 
page, Sir Watnen Waller.) 

Gibbox: “MonPieu! Mon Hien I !* " 


Dr. Turton, who asked him if bis yree at 

gSst {Oeneral) i “ I want nobody distressed on 
Ht." 


Kaiser, and had retired to Sideilioi). * 

Guxy (Ladff Jane): “Lord, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit." (Me CHARLBMAGKE.y 
Grotidb: “Be serious." 

6U8TAVU8 Adolphus : *' My God I *’ 

Hallbb: “My friend, the pulse has ceased 1o 
lieai.” (This was said to his medical attendant.) 
Haknibal: “Let us now relieve the Boinaus of 
their fears by the death of a feeble old man.** 
Harrison (w.h.): “1 wish you to understand 
the true principles of govemment. 1 wish 
them carried out, and ask nothing more." 
Haydn died singing “ God preserve theemperesr ! '* 
Haxi^itt : “ I have led a happy life.” 

Hbnky T1. (of England) : “NuW let the world go 
as it will ; 1 care for nothing more.’* (This he 
said when he was told that his favourite son 
John was one of those who were conspiring 
against him. (Shakespeare makes Macbeth say : 
“ I gin to lie aweary of the sun, 

And wish th* estate o' the world were now un- 
done.” > 

Hknuy hi. : “ f am Harry of Winchester.” 
(These can hardly be callea his dying words, 
but only the last recorded. They were simkeii 
on the field of battle when a man was alxmt 
to slay him. The liattle of Evesham was fought 
August 4th, 1205, but Henry 111. died November 
loth, 1272.) 

Hbnry VII. : “ Wo heartily desire our executors 
to consider how liehooffuf It Is to be prayed for." 
Hbkby VIII.; “All is lost I Monks, monks, 
monks ! ” 

Hbnry (Frinoe) : “ Tic a roiio round my luKb*, 
pull ino out of bed, and lay mo in ashes, that I 
m^ die with reiicntaut piiiyers to an offeDded 

HKRiiRRT (George): “Now, Lord, receive iiiy 
soul.” 

Hobbkh: “Now 1 am about to take iny last 
voyage— a great leap in the dark.” 

Mopkh (Anareae). “1 will not kiieol. Fin*'” 
(HlNiken to the soldiers couiinissioned to slioot 
him.) 

Hood: “ Dying, djing.” 

Hoopkb ; “ Lord, re»-ei\e iny spirit." 

Hum uom>t : “ How grand t hesp rn,\ h ! Tlirj seem 
to lieckoii earth toheaien.'* 

Hunter (Ur. Wiltiam): “If I had sticngth to 
bold a ))en, 1 would write down how easy and 
pleasant a thing it is to die.*’ 

Irving (Ldivardj : ” Jf 1 diu, I die unto the Lord. 
Allien.” 

jACKhov (snrnanicd “fitonowali"): “Send Hill 
ti> the front.” 

Jambs V. (of Scotland): “ It [the crow'ii of Scot- 
. land] came with a lass and will go with a Inss.” 
(This bo said when told that tlio queen had 
given birth to a daughter— the future Mary 
Qiu'en of Buuts.) 

Jefferson (of America) : “ 1 resign iiiy spirit to 
God, iny daughter to country." 

Jkuomv (of Prague) : “Tiiou kuowest, Lord, tliiit 
I have loved the truth.” 

.IKHUM (See Christ). 

Joan of Arc: “Jesus ! Jesus ! Jesus ! Blessed 
lie (TOd.” 

Johnson (Dr.): “God bless you, iiiy dear" (to 
Miss Morris). 

Juhkphink (the divorced wife of NaiKdeou 1.): 

“ L’llo d'Kiiio ! Napoleon ' " 

Jui.iAN (railed the “ Atmstate") : “Vicisti, O 
Galilee.” 

Kbath ; " I feel the flowera growing over me.” 
Ken (Bishop) : “ God's will be dune." 

Knox : “ Now it is copis/' 

Lamb (Charts : “ My lied-tellows are cframp and 
cougn— we three all in one bed.” 

Lambbbt (the Martyr) : “ None hut Christ ! None 
but Christ t ” (This he said as he was i4i^ed 
into the flames.) . ^ 

LavOwixb, bt&Bg condemned to die, asked for a 
respite of two weeks that be might comtilets 
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Dying Baylngg 


Qts in wMob ke wm engnf 
_ _ _ Jbe BflrpUkw in iiu .meed of 

bfSMriitteat*. cfigecwS^BcwtKiijn^r ’ 

liAwmsm (£<»•)• Said to JMkve been browed ahve 
oiLa^diron,A.i>.a8^ ^ ^ ^ 

f» iXma aide onoogb la toaeted, eo tnr& me, tyrant, 

AUd^m wlietber raw or roasted 1 make *the 
bmter meat.*’ Fok : Book of Martyrs. 

liAWBBSCB (Cbm. James ) : ** Don't ffive mi the 
ship.” (Mortally wounded on the Chesapeake.) 

LaiCBHTEB (JPaW ri/> : ** By the arm of St. Jaiiie.H, 
It 18 time to die.**' 

liBOPOLn T. <tAe Katser) : “ Iiet me die r«i the 
sound of sweet niiiRio.*' (See M ihahka it.) 

liiHMt iHlr George) I “Ay! Imt I liiue lieeii 
nearer to you, niy friends, inany n time, and you 

Locks (John) : “'oii t tlic deptli of the riclieH of 
, the KoudueriH and knowledge of (loti, (.'enso 
now." (This was Maid to JiUdy Mushiim, who 
was rendintf u> him some of tlie Psalms.) 

LoiTiHl.: “nil*! Inizi” (Bomiiiet sais, “He 
turiiccl his face to the wall, tvi'iea cried huzt 
hue 1 rout ; out n and tiieu died.) 

Louih tX. : “ 1 will enter now into the house of 
the Lord.*’ 

Louts XI. : “ Notre dame d’Emhrun, iiia lioiiue 
iiialtresse, aidez iiioi.'’ 

LoutH XIV.': “ Why weep you f Did you think I 
should live for ever? 1 thouKhi dying had 
been harder." 

LoriH XVi. (on the sraffold): “Frcnehineu, T 
die giultl«s.H of 'the crimes imputed to me. 
Pray (jlod my blood fall not on France ! " 

Louis XVlir. : “A king should die stauding." 
{Sse Vbhpaslax and SiWAun.) 

,MAi)t 80 N (James): “ 1 always talk better l)iiig 
down." 

MAHoURTor MoifAMUKii: “O Allah* be it ho* 
Henceforth ^amuitK the glorioUH Iiust <if Para- 
dise.” 

MAliKsnsHiiBS (to the priest) : “ Hold your 
tongue ! your wretched cOiatter disgusts me.” 

Marat (stabtied in his tiath by Cliarlottei.'u* lay): 
“ Help I help me, iiiy dear ! ” (To his liutise> 
keeper.) 

MaroabkT (of Bcotlaud, wife of Louis XI. of 
Fiance): “Fi de la \te! liu'oii no m’eii ]iarle 
plus.” 

Makib AKTOIXBTTB: “ Farewell, illy children, 
for ever. 1 am going to your father.” 

Mabti:( («.) : “ Wliat dost thou here, tlioii cruel 
beast?'' (Haid to the devil). (^'^ StOpiclw: 
Epistle to Bassnln.) 

llARTiNUZZL CGardtnaDy the Wolsey of Hungary. 
He was assassinated uttering the woi’ds, “ Jesu, 
Maria ! ” 

Mary (Queen of England) : “ You will And the 
word Calais written on my heart.” 

Maharixllo: “ Ungrateful traitors!” (To his 
assassins.) 

Matrbws (Charles) : " I am ready.” 

Maxxuxlian CEmveror of JUetPico): “Poor (’ar- 
ietta I ” (Kef erring to his wife.) 

Mri<axcthox (in reply to the (iiiestion, “ Do you 
want anything?"): "Nothing but heaven." 

Miraobau : ‘*Let me fall asleep to the sound of 
delicious music.” (fiee LifiOVoi.ii.) 

Monica (St.) : “ in itciico 1 w'lil sleep with Him 
and take my rest.” (St. Augustin : Confessions.) 

Moody (tbe actor) ; 

“ fieaaon thus with life : 

If 1 do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none hut fools would keep." 

(The same is said of Paterson, an actor in the 
Norwich Comiiany.) 

Moorb (Hannah ) : “ Patty, Joy.” 

MooRB (^r John): “1 boiio my country will do 
me justice." 

Mork (Sir Thomas): “For my coming down, 
let me shift for nu'self ." 

Mozart : “ You spoke of a refreshnient, Emille ; 
take my last notes, and let me hear once more 
my solace and delight.” 

MuraY (King of Naples): “Boldiers, save tny 
face ; aim at my heart. Farewell.” (Said to 
the men appointed to shoot him.) 

Napolbor 1. : ** Mon Dleu 1 La nation Fnmqalse. 




LBov 1X1. : “ Were you at Sedan t ** (To Dr. 


NapSlROV 1X1.: »' 
OomiMiL) - 


Nbro: **uua1ieart|lii?^pP)r{o.” 

PA1.MBR (the'Mt^r‘«3rb«a» is another Rhitja 
bettCT world. • CniisheHmdon tbe;stagek 'It 
Is a line in the part be was XTerimmin^The 
Stra/ngsTmy 

Pascal : “My God, forsake me not.” 

Per'iolbr (of Athens) : ** 1 have never caused 
any dtizen to pu^n mourniug on my account." 

I See FredBrick V.> 

I’lTT (William) 1 ” Alas, my ci>uutry !” 

I ** ~ 

J*OMPAOOUU (MdeiTi. 4te ) : “ Stay a lil>tle<tnnger, M. 

le Curd, and we will go together." 
PoNiATOWsKi (after the laidge over the Pliessc 
was blown up) t “ Gentlemen, it behoves ns now 
to|dic with honour." 

Pope ; “ Frleiidsbiv itself is hut a part of virtue." 
ilAHKLAiK: “Let down the curtain, the fhrue is 
over." (Sfls Drro'xax.) 

IlALVinii: “It matters Jli tie how the head lieH.” 

(Said on the scaffold wbeit: lie whs beheaded^) 
llKyAN ; “ Wc jierisli, we rlisapiienr, bill, the march 
i>f time goes on for ever.” 

Richard 1. (of England) « “Yuuih, 1 ftuigtve 
thee I ” ( This was said to Dei’trand de Qoumoti, 
who shot him with an airow at Ohaliisi) Then 
to his attendants he added, “ Take off his chains, 
give him lOO sliilllngs, and let him go." 
IlLCRAUD III. (of EtigHaiid) : Treason i treason ! “ 
(At Boswortli, where his best men deaprted'hiiu 
and joined the army of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VI 1.) 

Rohespibrrr (taunted with the death of Dan- 
toii): “Cowards! Why did you nut defend 
him?" (This must have lieen Iiefore bis jaur 
was broken by tbe shot of tbe gendarme the 
day liefoie he was guillotined.) 

ItucitRJAQU KLEIN (the Voudoau hero): “We go 
to meet the foe. If I advance, follow mu >, ,ic 1 
retreat, slay mo : if I fall, avenge me." 

Roland (Miulume): “0 liberty! What crimes 
are committed in thy name ! " 

Saladin : “ When 1 ant buried, carry my winding- 
sheet on the jiomt of a siiear, and say these 
words : Beholci the spoils wLlcIi Baladin carries 
w'ith him l Of all bis victories, tealniSi and 
riches, nothing remains to him hut this.” (Ms 
8 RVSBUH.) 

Band (George): “Laissez la verdure." (That is, 
leave the plot green, and do not cover the grave 
with bricks nr stone.) 

Bcakron : “ Ah, my children, you cannot cry for 
me 8i> much as I have made you laugh." 
BcHiiiLRR: “Many things are growing plain and 
clear to my understanding.” 

Scott (Sir Walter): “God bless you alk 1 feel 
myself again.” (To bis fhmlly.) 

Bkrvk'tum (at the stake): “^rlst, Bon of the 
eternal God, have mercy upon me.” (Calvin In- 
sisted on his saying, “ Iho eternal Son of God,” 
but he would not, and was burnt to death.) ' 
Sbvk'uuh: “ I have been everything, and every- 
thing is nothing. A little urn will coutain all 
that remains of one for whom the whole world 
was too little." (See Saladin.) 

Brymoub (Jarie) : *’ No, my head never committed 
any treason ; but, if yen want it, you can take 
it.^ (As Jane Seymour died within a fortnight 
of the birth of her son Edwai'd— the cause of 
unbounded delight to tbe king*-I cannot liellevo 
that this traditionary speech la correct.) 

SriAHPR (Archbishop ) : ** I shall be happy." 
SHERIDAN : ” I am absolutely undone.*’ 

BiDNBY (Algernon) : “ I know that my Redeemer 
livetb. 1 die for the good old cause.’’ (He was 
condemned to death by Judge Jeffries as aa 
accomplice in the Rye HouKe plot.) 

Sidney (Sir Philip) : ** I would not cliange my 
joy for tbe empire of the world." 

SiWARD (the Dane) : “ Jjif t me up that 1 may die 
standing, not lying down like a cow." (See 
hoviB xVlll. and Vbspahtan.) . . 
SOCRATKH : “ Crito, wc owo a cock to ^culanios.'* 
Starl (Madame de): “I have loved God, my 
lather, and liberty.” ..... 

BTBPHBN (tbe first Christian martyr): “Lord, 
into thy bands I commend my snliit.** ' ^ 
Bwrdbnbobo: “What o’cImk tt Itf** (A^er 
being told, he added) “ Thank you, and God 
bless you." 



Dym^ma sss Sagle 


Tabbo : ** LoriL into Thy hnndB 1 commend my 
^enlrit/* ^Oharligiiaoss, and Columbus.) 
Tatlor (G eneral Zachary^: have tried to do 
.my duty, and am not afraid tu die. 1 am ready." 
Ti^tsbokr (Jiord Chitf Justice): Gentlemen of 
^tbe jnry, you may retire.** 

Tjurambbsh (the Athenian, condemned by Cri- 
tias to dnnlc hemlocic, Haid ae be dranx the 
_ poison) : *'Tbi8 to the lair Crit iae." 

Tnixr rZTta Penitent): “Lord, remember me 
_ when Thou comeat into Thy KioBdom." 
Thurlow (Lord) : “ l*ll be shot if 1 don't believe 
I'm dyittff.*’ 

Ttlrr (wot): “Because they are all under my 
command, they are sworn to do a'liut 1 bid 
them.*' 

Vans (Sir Harry): “It is a Tied lanse which 
cannot bear the words of a dyiUK man.'* 
Vrspasian : “ A kiiiff Hheuld the staudinK " (See 
Louih XVIll. and Biw Alin); imt his last words 
were, “ Ut puto, deus flo (referriiiir to the fact 
that he was the llrst of tiie lloiiian eniiierors 
Who died a iialiiral death, if, indeed, AiigiistitH 
was iHiisojied, as many siippoHe). 

V lUARH : ‘‘ Cover iny face.” 

VOLTATiiK : " iJo let me die in iieace.” 
IVarhikutox: “It IS W'ell. 1 die hard, but am 
not afraid to go.” 

'VVkhlky : “ The liest of all is, God is with hr.'* 
WiLiiRuroHCK (His father said lo him, “8oHe 
giveth His beloved sleep” ; to which Willier- 
force replied) : “ Yea, and sweet iiidecd is the 
rest which Christ giveth.” (Saying this, he 
never spoke again.) 

'William 1. : “To iny Lady, the Holy Alary, I 
comineud myself; that she, by her iiiii>ers, 
may reconcile her beloved Sou lo me.” 
William ir.; “Shoot, Walter, lu the devil’s 
name!” (Walter T>rrell did shoot, but killed 
the king.) 

William JII.; “(Jan this last long?” (To his 
Physician. He suffered from a broken collar- 
bone.) 

William (of Hassau) ; “ O God, liave mercy upon 
me, and iii)on this poor nation.” (This was 
iust liefore be was shot by Ballhusar Gemrd.) 
'WiLHoy (tho uriuihologist) : “Bury inu where 
the birds will sing over my grave." 

Wolf* (GenereJ) : “ What I do they run already ? 

Then I die happy.” (See Epamibonpah.) 
WoLRRV (Cardinal) : “Had 1 hut served my Gml 
with half llioxeal that 1 liave Herved my king, 
He would not Imvo left me in my grey hairs.” 
WoRDHWOBTii : “God bless you I Is thiit lOii, 
Dora?” 

Wyatt (Thnmae): “What I then said [about the 
treason of Princess Elizabeihl 1 unsay now ; 
and what I now say is Mie truth.'' (Tins was 
said to the la'iest ulio waited on Jiiiii on the 
saifCnld.) 

ZiHXA (John): “Atako nij skin into druiii-hends 
for the Buht'iniiiii cause.” 


Many of these sayings, like all other 
hiato^, belong to the region of Phnise 
anil Fable, but the collection is inter- 
esting and fairly I'xluiustivc. 


Bsrnidk'iia. Tlie tutelar saint of 
those stricken in spirit. 8hc was a 
native of Britain, and a woniuii of high 
rank. It is said that she was murder^, 
at Oee], in Belgium, by her own father, 
because she rented his incestuous pas- 
sion. Geel, or Gheel, has -long been a 
famous colony for the insane, who are 
sent thither from all parts of Eurojio, 
and are boaiiled with tiie peasantry. 


DjriiaiiiltG (3 syl.). An explosive 
ooanpound consisting of some ab^rlient 
(as infusorial earth) saturated with nitro- 
glycerine. (Greeks dmdmis, power.) ^ 


l>yiiaiiiite Saturday. JaunaiySilh. 
1886, when great damage was done to tha 
Houses of Parliament and the Tower of 
London by ezplosions[of dynamite, 
LaiW-Comte and some o^er public build- 
ings were to have liocai attacked by 
the d^amiters, but happily were weD 
guarded. {Sec Clan-na-Gael.) 

Dyot Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London ; now called George Street, St. 
Giles. Made familiar by a well-knowu 
song in JiMnbastea Furioso : 

“ Afy lodging is In heather lane, 

A imrloiu- ihat'Hnexttotheaky . . .** 
Rhodes, 

Dyner. The deities who conduct the 
souls of the deceased to tho palace of 
Odin. {Scftmfhtarian mythology 

Dy'vour. The debtor's badge fn 
Scotland (French, devoir^ to own). 
Bankrupts were compelled to wear an 
upper garment, luilf yellow and half 
brown, with a parti - coloured cap. 
This law was abolisht'd in the reign of 
William r\’'. 

Dyz'emae Day. Tithe day.^ (Poe-' 
tuguese, dxz'imm^ tithes; Law Latin, 
drdimee,) 


B. 

E. This letter represents a window ; 
in Hebrew it is called he (a window). 

E.G. or v.g. (Latin iov exempli gra’ tia). 
By way of examine ; for instance. 

E Plurlbns Unum (Latin). One 
unitj’’ composed of many parts. The 
motto of the United States of America. 

Eager or eagre, Shaii), keen, acid ; 
the Fiuiich aigre. (Latin, emde form, 
aer- “ acer,'’ sluirp.) 

“ II liolli 

And cMnl, likiM'iigJT (ImpimigH into inilk." 

Shai’vitiwaie : Jhimlet, 1. .'i. 

*• ’»’e\ him with rager wurds.” 

ShuKespeaiv : lirmy VI., ii.4. 

Eagle (in royal banners). It was the 
ensign of the ancient kiiifi^ of Babylon 
and Persia, of the Ptolemies and Se- 
lou'cides. Tho Bnmans adopted it in con- 
junction with other devices, but Ma'rius 
made it the ensign of the legion, and 
confiiieil the other devices to the cohorts. 
The French under the Empire assumed 
the samo device. 

Eagle (in Christian art) is emblematic 
of St. John the Evangelist, bccause^^ like 
the eagle, he looked on *‘the sun of 
glory ” ; the eagle was one of the four 
ngures which made up tho cherub (Ezek. 
i. 10). 
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Wmghb Cin funerals). The Bomans 
^aed to letran eagle fly from the funeral 
pfle of a deceased emperor. Dryden 
alludes to this custom in his stanzas on 
Oliver Cromwellnfter his funeral, when 
he sayifii, ** Officious haste did let too soon 
the sacred eagle fly.” 

Sagle. (in heraldry) signifies forti- 
tude. 

(for lecteniB in cli arches). The 
eagle is the natural enemy of the serpent. 
Tlie two^ Testaments ai*o the two out- 
spread wings of the eagle. 

V Pliny in his Xatirraf Jiintort/ (l)ook 
jt. chap, tl) enumerates six kinds of 
eagles: (1) Mehciiactos, (‘2) Pygurgus, 
(3)' Morphnos, which Homer {Iliad, 
xjflv. 'iilG) calls perknos, (4) Pemiop- 
terus, (5) Gnesios, the i*oyal eagle, and 
(6) Hanceetos, the osprc}*. 

Eagle (ill phrases). 

7%!/ youth ix renewed like the eayle's 
fps. mii. f}). This refei*s to thti super- 
stition feigned hy poets tliat every ten 
years the eagle soars into the “ fiery 
region,” and plunges thence into the 
sea, where, moulting its feathers, it 
acquires new life. 

“ Slie saw wLoi^ he upstarted l>ra\ e 

out of the well. . . . 

Afl OHgU' fresh out of the ocean waN e. 

Where lie hath lefte Ins plumes all liory gray. 

And decks liiiiiself h it li feihers yoiit lily ga5 

tSpeiiser : Fatrie Qmew, 1. 1 1, 3J. 

Eagle, a public- house sign, is in 
lionour of Queen Maiy, whoso badge it 
was. She put it on the dexter side of 
the shield, and tho sun on the sinister — 
a conjugal compliment wliich gave great 
offence to her subjects. 

The Golden Jiaffle imd tho Spread Eaylc 
are commemorative of tho crusades; 
they wore the devices of tho emperors of 
the East. 

Eagle. The spread eayle. A device 
of the old liomaii or Eastern Empire, 
brought over by the crustiders. 

Eagle of the doctors of France, Pierre 
d’Ailly, a Frcmch cardinal and great 
astrologer, who calculated the horoscope 
of our Lord, and muintiiiiied that the 
sUrs foretold the great deluge. (13*50- 

Eayleof Brittany, Bertrand Dugues- 
clin. Constable of France. (1'120-138(),) 

Fayle of Meaux {mo ). Jacques Bc- 
uigne Bossuct, Bisliop of Meaux, tho 
grandest and most sublime of tho pulpit 
oratots of Franco. (1627-1704.) 

Ea|^. The two-headed eagle, Austria, 
Prussia (representing Gennanv), and 
Russia have two-heuded eagles, on^l 


facing to the ri^^t and the other to the 
left. The one facing to the west indi- 
cates direct succession from CHiarle- 
magne, crowned the sixty-ninth em- 
]^ror of the Homans from Augustus, 
in Russia it was Ivan Basilovitz who 
first assumed tho two-headed eagle, 
when, in 1472, he married Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Falseologus, and 
niece of Constantine XIV., the last 
Emperor of Byzantium. The two heads 
symuolise tho Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire and the Western or Roman 
Empire. 

SaglMtones or AetUes (derinft). 
Yellow clay ironstones supposed to have 
sanative and magical virtues. Tliey aro 
so called because they are found in 
eagles’ nests. Epiphaiiiiis says, In the 
interior of Scythia there is a valley inac- 
cessible to man, down which slaughtered 
lambs are thrown. The small stones at 
the bottom of the valley adhere to these 
}}ieces of fiosh, and eagles, when they 
carry away the flesh to their nests, carry 
the stoiKW with it. ” The story of Sindbad 
in the Valley of Diamonds will occur to 
the readers of this article {Epiphantm : 
Me duodecim genitms, etc., }>. 30 ; 1743). 

It is said that without these stones 
eagles cannot hatcli their eggs. 

Ear. (All glor Saxon, rare,) 

A deaf eat'. One that ref uses to listen ,* 
as if it heard not. 

Bow down Thine car, ^ Condescend to 
hear or listen. (Ps. xxxi. 2.) 

By ear. To sing or play by ear means 
to siiig or play without knowledge of mu- 
sical notes, depending on the ear only. 

Give ear to . Listen to ; give at- 
tention to. 

J am all ear. All attention. 

r WRH Hll car, 

And fiHik in stnuus timt iiiigbi create a soul 

I'liUtM' lUe rilm of dpaUi.” 

^ JfiKoM; C'<»n««,574. 

PIl send you off with a Jtea in your ear. 
With a cuff or box of the ear. The allu- 
sion is to domestic animals, who are 
sometimes greatly annoyed with these 
“ tiny torments.” There seems also to 
be a pun implied— imdjlee, 

V Tho French equivalent is “ Meltr 
la puce d Voreille,''* to give one a good 
jobation. 

In at one ear, and ovt at the other. 
Forgotten as soon as heard. 

Iso ear, A bad ear for musical in- 
tonations ; ” oar- blind ” or “ sound- 
blind.” ^ 

Mionysim'^s Ear. A bell-shaped cham- 
ber (x>nnocted by an underground passage 
with the king’s palace. Its object was 
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tjiat the tgncant of Byncuso might over- 
hear whatever was passiiig in the prison. 

ISar-fl&ger* ’Hie little finger, which 
ia thrust into the ear if anjrthing tickles it. 

ZavHiiuurlnd. Marked so as to be 
recognised. The allusion is to marking 
cattle and sheep on the ear, by which 
they may be re^ily I’ecognised. 

"The {nci*caHn[of thCHeAVihl i*HlMeJwei*e iliily 
branded and ear>iiuirl(fid each yviir."~'A'i/4etei'iith 
(Jentunf (Stay, 1809), p. 780. 

"^The late preBident f Ualniacedal fnolc on boanl 
a large miantity of Hiiv<>r, wliifti Imd iHvn ear- 
marked for a particular ptiriioNe."— iirnrxuaMtr 
paragraph, Sopt. 4, mi. 

EaMbot. Withiu ear-nhot. Within 
healing. The allusion is palpable. 

Sara. 

About one* 8 earn. Causing trouble. 
The allusion ia to a house falling on one, 
or a hornet’s nest buzzing about one’s 
head. 

Bring the house about your ears. Set 
the w'hole family against you. 

*11 If your ears bum, people say some 
one is talking of you. This is voi’y old, for 
Pliny says, “‘'V^heii our ears do g^low 
and tingle, some do talk of us in our 
absence.” Shakespeare, in Much Ado 
About Nothing (iii. 1), makes Beatrice 
say, when Urisula and Hero had been 
talking of her, “What fire is in mine 
cal's ? ” Sir Thomas Browne ascribes this 
conceit to the superstition of guardian 
angels, who touch the right ear if the 
talk is favourable, and the loft if other- 
wise. This is done to cheer or warn. 

" One ear t ingles ; some there lie 
That are aiiarliiig now at ino." 

Ileirick: Hesperides. 

Little pitchers have large ears. (See 
PrrcHEBB.) 

Mine ears hast thou boi'ed. Thou host 
accepted me as tliy bond-riavo for life. 
If a Hebrew servant declined to go free 
after six years’ service, the master was 
to bring him to the doorpost, and bore 
his ear through with an awl, in token 
of his voluntary servitude. (Exod. xxi. 
6 .) 

Over head and ears (in love, in debt, 
etc.). Wholly, desperately. 

"Be is over bead »iul ear« in love with the 
maid. Ho loves her )»eiter than hlHowii life."— 
Temtee in Xnglish. 

7h gMs one's ears |to obtain an 
object]. To make a considerable sacri- 
fice for the purpose. The allusiou is to 
the ancient practice of cutting off the 
ears of those who loved their own of- 
fensive opinions bettor than their cars. 

To have itching ears. Loving to hear 
news or current gossip. (2 Tim. iv. 3.) 


To prick up one's ears. To listen 
attontivdy to something not expected, 
as horses prick up their cars at a sudden 
sound. 

"At which, like unbacked colts, they pricked 

their ears.” ^ ^ . 

Shaliespeare ; The Tempest, iv. 1. 

7h set people together* by the ears. To 
create ill-will among them ; to set thehi 
quarrelling and pulling eadi other’s 
cars. 

" When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

A ml jiion fell out, they knew not why ; 
Wlien hard words, jealousies, and fears, 
Set folks together oy the ears." 

Butler,: J/ndihraa (The oiienirig). 

To tickle the ears. To gratify the eoi* 
either by pleasing sounds or nattering 
worda 

Walla have cars. Things uttei^ in 
secret get rumoured abroad. Chaucer 
“ That field hath eyen, and the 
wood hath ears.” (Canterbury Tales, 
v. 1,624.) 

Bars to ear BIMe {The). (1810.) 
“ Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.” 
(Matt. xiii. 43.) {See Bible.) 

Baring. Ploiij^ing. (Anglo-Saxon, 
erian, to plough ; Latin, aro.) 

" And 'yet there are five years, In the which 
there shall neither be earing nor harvest."— 
Genesis xlv. 0. 

" lu earing time and in harvest thou shalt 
rest."— Exodus xxxiv. 21 . 

Bari (Anglo-Saxon, eorl, a man of 
position, in opposition to ceorl, a churl, 
or freeman of tne lowest rank ; Danish, 
jarl). William the Conqueror tried to 
introduce the word Count, but did not 
succeed, although the wife of an earl is 
still called a countess. 

"The sberill is called in Latin vice-coin^s, us 
being the deinity of the eurl or c»in68, to whom 
the custody of the shire is said to liave been com- 
mitted." — hlackstonc : Commentaries, book i. 
cbnp. IX. p. 33S. 

Bari of Mar’s Grey Breaks. The 

2l8t Foot are so called because they 
wore greg breeches when the Earl of Mar 
was their colonel. (1678-1686.) 

The 2lBt Foot is now called the 
“ Boyal Scots Fusiliers.” 


Barly to Bed. “ Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” 

“ Lever A cinq, diner A neuf, 

Houiier A cinq, coucher A iionf. 

Font virre d’aos nonance neuf.” 

(The older of the two.) 


‘ Lever A six, diner A dix, 

Biipor A six. coucher A dix, 

Fait vivre Thomme dix fois dix." 


Barth. To aather strength from the 
earth. The reference is to Antceos, son 
of Posei'don and Ge,^ a giant and 
wrestler of Lib’ya (Africa). So.long as 
he touched the earn his strength was 
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ictensUble^ HerculSs, knowing &ts, 
lifted into the air and crushed mm 
to death. Near the town of Tingis, in 
Mauiita'nia, is a hill in the shape of a 
man, and called The hill of Anteeoa, 
Tradition eays it is the wrestler’s tomb. 
(See Malegea.) 

JEartlmeii (The), Gnomes and fairies 
of the mines: a solemn race, who never- 
theless can luuffh most heartily and 
dance most merrily. 

‘■We [enrthiiHMi] wnrk at. flu* iimies f*»r inen ; 
we put the iii-ij III reaciiiiefie r«»r ilic iiiiikms."— 
JBeaant and Rica : Titauui's Faretreil. 

Eivtliquakea. According to Indian 
mythology, the world rests on the head 
of a great elephant, and when, for the 
sake m rest, the huge monster refreshes 
itself by moving itshead, an earthquake 
is produced. The elephant is called 
“ Muha-pudma.” 

“ Ha\iiiiir iwiietratoil to the houIIi, they huu flio 
great elepluiiit * Mulia-pudina,* to a lniini 

uiouiitain, BUBtainiug thu earth with itB lieiul.”— 
The Jtamaywia (Bcction xxxiii.). 

V The Lamas say that the earth is 
placed on the back of a gigantic frog, 
and when the f rog^ stretches its limbs or 
moves its head, it shakes the earth. 
Other Eastern mythologists place the 
earth on the back of a tortoise. 

Greek and Bomaii mythologists oscrilKi 
earthquakes to the restlessness of tiie 
giants which Jupiter buried under lijgh 
mountains. Thus Virgil (Aintul^ iii. htS) 
ascribes the eruption of Etna to the giant 
Encelfidud, 

Xarwlg. A corruption of tho 8axoii 
eai'-mcya (ear-insect) ; so called liocause 
the hind wiii^ resemble in shape tho 
human ear. The word has engendered 
the notion that these insects are apt to 
get into our ears. 

An earwig, metaphorically, is one who 
whispers into our ears all the news and 
scan^l going, in older to cuny favour ; 
a flatterer. 

Court eiinvigH IihuibIi from > our oui'k " 

Political liallmls. 

Ease. (Anglo-Saxon, eath; Latin, 
oti-im.) 

At ease. Without pain or anxiety. 

Ill at eobe. Uneasy, not comfortable, 
anxious. 

Stand at ease ! A command given to 
soldiers to rest for a time. The “ gentle- 
men stood at ease’* means in an in- 
formal manner. 

To ease one of his mon&y or purse. To 
steal it. (See Little Ease.) 

Xaao (Chapel of), (See Chafel.) 

Xbm Her ! A command ^en on a 
steamer to reduce speed. The next 


order is generally Stop her ! tho 
steamboat. 

SMt; The custom of turning to the 
east when the creed is re^ieated u to ex- 
press the belief that Christ is the Day- 
spring and Sun of Eightepusness. The 
altar is placed at the east end of the 
chur^ to remind us of Christ, the Day- 
spring” and ^^Eesurrcction” : and jier- 
fious are buried with their feet to the cast 
to simiify that they died in the hope of 
tho Kesurrectiou. 

llic ancient Greeks alwavs buried their 
dead with the face Hgtvarm, looking to- 
waids heaven ; and the feet tiuued to tho 
east or the rising siiii, to indicate that 
tho deceased was on his way to Elysium, 
and not to the region of night or tiie 
inferno. (Diogenes Laertius : Life of 
Solon, in Giuok.) 

Bast Indies. 

(1) He came safe from the East Indies^ 
and was drowned %n the Thames, He 
encountered many dangers of great 
magnitude, but was at lost killed where 
he thought himsolf secure. 

(2) To send to the East Indies fot* 
Kentish pippins. To go round about 
to accon^lish a very simple thing. To 
crush a ny on a wheel. To send to the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer for a penny 
postage-stamp. 

Boater. April waa called Ostermo- 
nath — the mouth of the Ost-end wind 
wind from tho east). Easter is there- 
oro tho April feast, which lusted eight 
days. Our Easter Sunday must be be- 
tween March 21st and April 25th. It is 
regulated by the paschal moon, or first 
full moon Mtween the vernal equinox 
and fourteen days afterwards. (Teu- 
tonic, ostara ; Anglo-Saxon, eastre,) 

Easier', The Saxon goddess ox the 
east, whose festival was held in tho 
upriug. 

Baater-day Sun. It was fomierly a 
common belief that the sun danced on 
Easter Day. Sir Thomas Browne com- 
bats the notion in his Vulgar Errors, 

** But nil, Bhe dani'i'S rik h a waj , 

Nobuq iipnn hii Eiistci riny 
Ib baif bii Onen ” 

Hir John Suckliwj. 

Boater Eggs, ovPasch eggs, are 83rm'- 
bolical of creation, or the re-creation of 
spring. Tho practice of presenting eggs 
to our friends at Easter is Miagian or 
Persian, and beus allusion to the mun- 
dane 6gg, for which Ormuzd and Ahri- 
xnan were to contend till the consumma- 
tion of all things. It prevailed not only 
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wHli the PentuuiB, bat also amoi^ the 
Jews, Egyptians, and Hindiis. Ghris- 
tiaas adopted the custonr to symboliso 
the resanecticm^ and thw colour the 
eggs red in allusion to the blood of their 
redemption. There is a tradition, also, 
that the world was** hatched” orcreated 
at Easter-tide. 


** Bless, Lord, we besoccb tbee, this Tby creature 
of eggs, That it may b«fCoine a wbolesome stiste- 
nance to faithful flpr\antH,ratinKitin thaiik- 
fulness to TlieCtOUHccoiiTit of the rrsurrection of 
our L<ird.”--Poiw Paul V. : Ritual. 


Bat. To cat humble pie. (Sec Humble 
PiB.) 

To eat one out of Imute and home. To 
oat 80 much that one will have to pirt 
with house and homo in order to imy 
for it. 

To eat onttt tvordts. To retract in a 
humiliating maimer ; to unsay what you 
have said ; to eat your own lick. 

To eat the mad cow. A French 

S hrase, implying that a person is re- 
uced to the very lust extremity, and is 
willing to eat oven a cow that has died 
of madness ; glad to cat cat’H meat. 

** II inangeado oette clutm* iiioxiiriinahio 
aiil)«l)6 diua >uclio enrugee.*'— I'lcfor Jltigu: Lea 
Jfieeradlee. 


To eat the leek. (See Leek.^ 

To eat well. To have a good appetite. 
But ** It eats well ” means tliat what is 
eaten is agreeable or flavoroiis. To 
” oat badly ” is to eat without appetite 
or too little ; not pleasant to the taste. 


Eat not tho Brain. This is tho 
Slst Symbol in tho Protreptics of laiii- 
blichus ; and the prohibition is very 
similar to that of Moses forbidding the 
Jews to eat the blood, becauso the blood 
is the life. Tho brain is the seat of reason 
and tho ruler of the body. It was also 
esteemed tho Diviue pait— at least, of 
man. 

Eat not tbe Heart. Tliis is the 
30th SymW in the Protreptics of lam- 
blichus. Pythagoras forbade judges 
and priests to eat animal food at all, 
because it was taking away life. Other 
persons he did not wholly forbid this 
food, but he restricted them from eating 
the oraiu (the seat of wisdom) and the 
heart (the seat of life). 

Eat One's Heart Out ( To). To fret 
or worry unreasonably; to allow one 
grief or one vexation to predominate 
over the mind, tincture aU one's ideas, 
and absorb all other emotions. 


Bata bis Bead Off (The horse). 

Eats more than he is worth, or the work 
done does n6t pavfor the cost of keeping. 


A horse which standi in tho stable uli" 
employed eats his hiad off. 

One** Terms. To be study- 
ing for the bar. Students are required 
to dine in the Hall of the Inns of Court 
at least three times in each of the twelve 
teims before they are “ called” [to the 
bar]. (See Doctobs’ Commons.) 

Eating Together. To eat together 
ill the East was at one time a sure pledge 
of protection. A Persian nobleman was 
once sitting in his garden, when a man 
prostrated himself before him, and im- 
plored protection from tho rabble. The 
nobleman gave him tiie remainder of a 
peach which he was eating, and when 
the incensed multitude arrived, and de- 
clared that the man had slain the only 
son of the nobleman, the heart-broken 
father replied, ** We have eaten together ; 
go ill peace,” and would not allow the 
mui'derer to be x^uiiishcd. 

Ean de Cologne. A perfumed spirit, 

S red at Cologne. The most famous 
r was Jean J^ria Fari'ua. 

Eau do Vie. Brandy. A French 
translation of the Latin aqua vitas (water 
of life). This is a curious perversion of 
the Spani^ acqua dt vite (water or juice 
of tho vino), rendered by the monks 
into aqua vitas instead of fiqna vitisf and 
confounding the juice of the grape with 
the alchemists' elixir of life. The same 
error is penictuated in the Italian acqua 
rite ; the Scotch whisk jf, which is the 
Celtic uisc‘hff ; and the Irish naque- 
hauffh, which is the Claclie and Irish 
uisgcc^heatha, (See Aqua Vitje.) 

EavoB-dropper. One who listens 
stealthily to conversation, llie deriva- 
tion of the term is not usually under- 
stood. The owners of private estates in 
Saxon times Wei'S not allowed to culti- 
vate to the extremity of their possessions, 
but were obliged to leave a space for 
eaves. This space was called the yfes^ 
drype (eaves-orip). An eaves-dropper 
is bue who places himself in the eaves- 
drip to overhear what is said in the 
adjacent house or field. 

•* Under our tents I'll play tlie caYca*dropper, 

To hear if any mean to shrink fn»m wie.'^ 

Shakeapeare : Richard III., v. 3. 

Bblonlnn. The doctrine that the 
poor only shall be saved. Zhiotiy plural 
eHornim (poor). 

“ At the end of the second century the Ehionites 
xverc treated as heretics, and a pretended leader 
(Ebion) was invented by Tcrtnllian to explain the 
name.'*— &naa; LifaofJcsua, chap. xJ. 

Bbtomtds (i syl.)- A rdigmfis sect 
of the fi^t and second centuriesi wlw 
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maintained that Je^us dhrist was merely 
an inspired messen^bTi the greatest of all 
proi^ets, but yet a man ana a man only, 
without ony existence before His birth 
in B^hlehem. above.) 

mia or Ibleis. A jinn, and the 
ruler of the evil genii, or fallen angels. 
Before his fall he was called Azaz'el or 
Hha'ris. When Adam was created, God 
commanded all the angels to worship him ; 
but EbHs replied, Me thou hast created 
of smokeless lire, and shall 1 reyei^ence 
a creature mode of dust ? ’’ God was 
very angiy at this insolent answer, and 
turned me disobedient fay into a Shey- 
t4n fdcvil), and he became the father of 
devils. 

" Bis nutjesty -was a hundrcfl feet in lipigitr ; 
his skin, Btriued red, vras nnercd with 

Hmall BculeB, vmicli made it gliaten like annour ; 
liiB bair was ho long and eurly a Biiake niiKht. 
liave lust its vny lu it ; liis flat iiof>e was piunnl 
with a ring of adminililc workniaiiHhip ; liia siuall 
ej'es assuiiiodall the prismatic cnlimrs ; his ears, 
wlilch rosoiiiblcd thuse of an clephaiif , flapped on 
Ills shoulders ; and his tail, sixty feet long, ter- 
iiiinarcd 111 a liook(‘d v\}iW"~-Croquemitaine, li. JO, 

‘‘When he snid iiiiUi the angels, 'AVinsliip 
Aflaiii,' ail uoi'SliipiM'd hint except J‘I)ili!<.'’'-.ll 
ifuran, ii. 

Eb'oiiy. God's imrwr done in chont/. 
Negroes. Thomas Fuller gave birth to 
this expression. 

XSbn'dm. The Hob'rides. {AnoMo: 
Orlando Furioso.) 

Booe Bomo. A puiutiug by Cur- 
regg'io of our Lord crowned witli thoni.s 
and bound with ropes, as Ho was sliowii 
to the people by Pilate, wlio said to 
them, “Atw homo (Behold the maul) 
(John xix. 5.) 

^ Other conceptions of this subjert, 
either pointed or engraved, aie hy Al- 
bert Durer (1471-15*28), Titian (1177- 
1570), Cigoli (1559-10i;i), Guido (1571- 
1642), Alham (1578-1660), Vaudyck 
0599-1041), llembraudt (1608-1009), 
Poussin (1613-1675), and some others. 

Seoe Slgaum. See it, iu j)roof; 
Behold the proof ! 

“Tam eight times thrust thrmigh iho ihnihlct, 
four through the Inwe : niy Inickler cut rlirouali 
and througu *, my sworu hacked like a handsaw - 
ecce -signum I "Shakespeare : 1 JJeurjf /I’ , ii. 4. 

Xeeen'tiio means deviatiug from the 
centre ; hence irregular, not according 
to rule. Original^ applied to those 
planets which wonder round the earth, 
uke comets, the earth not being in the 
centre of their orbit. (Latin, ej' centrum,) 

. Boeentilc Setumtloii. The sensa- 
ti^ of the brain transferred to objects 
without. For example : we see a tree ; ' 
tjhis tree is a reflection of the tree on the i 


f etiua transferred to the brain ; but the' 
tree seen is the tree witliout, not the tree 
in the bruin. This tiunsfened percep- 
tion is called an ** Eccentric Sensation?’ 

flteoentrio Theory (The) in astro- 
nomy. A theory which uses an eccen- 
tric instead of uii epicycle in accounting 
for the sun’s motion. 

XooleelM'tee (5 syl.). One of tlie 
books in the Old Testament, arranged 
next to Proverbs, generally ascribed to 
Solomon, because it says (verse 1), ** The 
words of the Preacher, the son or David, 
king in Jerusalem.” This seems, so far, 
to conflim the authorship to Solomon: 
but verse 12 says, “ I, tlio Preacher, teas 
king over Israel^ in Jerusalem,” which 
seems to intimate that ho was onre a 
king, but was so no longer. If so, it 
could not be Solomon, who died king of 
tlio twelve tribes. “Son of David” 
often means a descendant of David, 
Christ himself being so called. 

Xfeolesias'tioal. The father of ecelr- 
sifisiical hidorif, Euse'bi’us of C'lesai'e'a 
(264-340). 

XkicleslastieuB is so ralleil, not 
because the writer was a i>riest, but 
because the book (in tlio opinion of the 
fatliei's) was the cliief of tlie apocryphal 
books, designated by them Keelemadtm 
lAbr 'h (Ixioks to bo read in cliurches), to 
distinguish them frt>m the canonical 
Scriptures. 

Echidna (A^lnlSa). llalf-wouiau, 
half- serpent. She was mother of the 
Chimiera, the muuy-lieaded dog Orihos, 
tho himdred - headed dragon of the 
Hesperides, tho Col'ehiaii dragon, tlio 
Sphinx, Cer'beros, Scylhi, the Gorgons, 
the Lemsuan hydi’a, tho vulturci that 
gnawed away the liver of Proine'theiis, 
and tho Nom'eau lion. (Hesiod,) 

Shf] speinei] ii wonmn to Hio waist, anil fair 
Uit oiuliMl foul in Tiiuiiy a nualy folil, 

VulumiuoiiH and 

MtUon: Paradise Lost, linuk ii. rou- i. 
Echo, llie Homans say tliat E(']io 
was a uympli in love with ^larcissuH, but 
her lovo not being returned, she ijiuod 
away till only her voice reinaiiiod. We 
use the word to imply similarity of 
sentiment: as You echo mg ideas; That 
ts an echo to mg opinion. 

“ ftwpot Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st imsecn 
Within Thy »«ry shell, 

By slow MouDcler's margent green. . . . 
ranst ! boil not tell mo of n geni le j-air 
That Iikesf th> NarcisbUh ;nT " 

mitnn Coiino*, 230. 1 If. 

Echo. (Gr. , eko : verb, f / eo,, to sound. ) 
To i^plaud to the echo. To applaud 
.so loudly as to produce an eclio. 
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Sokiuwdt. A foAthfid Eckhardt^ 
ittho mtrneth weryotte (Q«nnaii). Eck- 
hordt, in Gtennan legends, appears on 
the evening of Maundy Thursday to 
warn all persom) to go home, that they 
AOT not he injured by the headless 
bodies und two-legged horses which 
traverse the streets on that night. 

Boleo'tlos* Ancient philosophers, who 
selected what they thought bust in all 
other systems, and mode a patchwork 
therefrom. There is the eclectic school 
of painters, of which Paul Deloroche 
was the founder and best exponent ; the 
edcctic school of modern philosophy, 
founded by Victor Coutdn ; the eclectic 
school of architecture; and so on. 
(Greek, ek~lego^ to pick out.) 

EcUciics or Modern Platonists. A 
Christian sect which arose in the second 
century. They professed to make truth 
their sole object of inquiry, and adopted 
from exis tin g systems whatever, in their 
opinion, was true. They were called 
Hatonists because they adopted Plato’s 
notions about God and the human soul. 

Bolipaea were considered by the 
ancient Greeks and Bomans as bad 
omens. Niclas, the Athenian geneiul, 
was so terrified by an eclipse of the 
moon, that he durst not defend himself 
from the Syracusans ; in consequence of 
which his whole army was cut to pieces, 
and he himself was put to death. 

Tlie Bomans would never hold a ]mblic 
assembly during an eclipse. Some of 
their poets feign that an eclipse of the 
moon is because she is gone on a visit to 
Eudymlon. 

A very general uotiou was and still is 
among barbarians that tho suu or moon 
has been devoured by some monster, and 
hence the custom of beating drums and 
brass kettles to scare away the monster. 

The Chinese, Laps, Persians, and some 
others call the evil beast a dragon. The 
East Indians say it is a black grifiiu. 

The notion of the ancient Mexicans 
was that eclipses were ctiuaed by sun 
and moon quarrels, in which one of the 
litighnts is beaten black and blue. 

liOllp'tifi. The path a})parently de- 
scribed by the sun in bis anuiiul coui-se 
through the heavens. Eclipses happen 
only when the moon is in or near the 
same plane. 

Xologue (2 syl.). Pastoral poetry 
not ’expressed in rustic speech, but in 
the most refined and elcmnt of which the 
language is capable. (Greek, meaning 
“elegant extracts, " “ select poetry.”) 


Bone'phia. A sort of huiriame, 
similar to the Typhon. 

** Tho circling Typbon, whirled from point to 

Ecuephia reign.” ^ 

- *, ; Thomam: SumiMr. 

Xcole des Femmes. Moliere bor- 
rowed the plot of this comedy fi*om the 
novelletti of Ser Giovanni, composed in 
the fourteenth century. 

Eoon^omy means the rules or plans 
adopted in managing one’s own house. 
As we generally prevent extravagant 
waste, and make the most of our means 
in our own homes, so the careful expen- 
diture of money in g^eral is termed 
house-management. TThe wrord is ap- 
plied to time and several other things, 
as well as money. (Greek, oikos nomm, 
house-law.) 

Animal economy. The system, laws, 
and management whereby^ the greatest 
amount of good accrues to the animal 
kingdom. 

“Animal . . . economy, according to which 
animal atfaira are regulated and dlsiioBCd.''-- 
Hha/toibury : Charaetenatica. 

Political economy. The principles 
whereby the revenues and resources of 
a nation are made the most of. Ihus: 
Is Pree Trade good or had economy IP 
Articles are cheaper, and therefore the 
buying value of money is increased ; 
but, on the other hand, competition is in- 
creased, and therefore wages are lowered. 

Vegetable economy. The system, laws, 
and management,, whereby the greatest 
amount of good is to be derived by the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The Christian Eoonomtf. Tho religious 
system bnsed on tho Kew Testament. 
Tliat is, what is the best economy of 
man, taking into account the life that 
now is, and that which is to come ? The 
answer is thus summed up by Christ ; 
“What is a man profited thougn he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul P 
For what should a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? ” 

2he Mosaic ecmmny. The roligious 
system taught by God : that is, the sys- 
tem whereby man obtains the greatest 
amount of value for his conduct, w'hether 
by serving God or living for this life 
only. Also called “The Jewish Eco- 
nomy.” 

Economy is a great income. “No 
alchemy Uke frugality.” “Ever save, 
ever have.” The foltowiug also are to 
a similar effect : “ A pin a day is a groat 
a year.’' “Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselveB.** 
“ Many a little makes a mickle.” “Frae 
saving, comes having.” “A penny 


point 
And dire 
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ttYod is a penny gained.” ** Little and 
often fills the purse.” 

Latin : Non intelligiint hommes 
quam magnum vectlgal sit parsimonia ” 
(Cicero). “Sera in fundo est parsi- 
monia ” {Seneca), 

French : “Pluaieui’sPeufont unBenu- 
ooup.” Denier sur denier Mtit la 
maiaon.” 

(hrmau : “ Die S|m.i'8airikeit ist ein 
fprosser zyll” (Parsimony is a grout 
mcnme). 

Soonomy of Nature {The). The 
laws of nature, whereby the greatest 
amount of good is obtained ; or the laws 
by which the affairs of natui'c ai’e i*egu- 
lated and disfiosed. 

ifiooroheurs. Freebooters of the 
twelfth century, in France; so calleil 
because they stripped their victims of 
everything, even tlicir clothes. (French, 
Scorcher, to flay.) 


Xo'otagy (Greek eK-mait, from 
cf-tom^/uit, to stand out of [the body or 
mind]). To stand out of oiie^s mind is 
to lose one’s wits, to bo beside oneself. 
To stand out of one’s body is to be dis- 
embodied. St. Paul refers to this when 
he says he was caught up to thetnird 
heaven and heard unutterable words, 
“whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I cannot toll ” (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). 
St. John also says he was “in the 
spirit ” — i,c. in im ecstasy — when ho saw 
the apocalyptic vision (i. 10). Tho 
belief that tho soul left the body at 
times was very general in former ages, 
and is still the belief of many. {Ste 
Bcstatici.) 

Bostatlo Doctor {The), Jean de 
Buysbrock, tho mystic (1294-13H1). 

SoBtat'ici {The), A class of diviners 
among tiie ancient Greeks, who used to 
lie in trances, and when they came to 
themselves gave strange accounts of 
what they bad seen while they were “ out 
of the body;,” (Greek, rx-iate'mi . ) 

Botor {Sir). The foster-father of 
Kingi\rthur. 

lidda. There are two religious codes, 
BO called, containing tho ancient Scandi- 
navian mj^hology. One is in verse, conH; 
posed in Iceland in tho eleventh cen- 
tuiy by Smmund Sigfusson, the Sage; 
and the other in prose, compiled a cen- 
tury later by l&orri Sturleson, who 
wrote a commentary on tho first edda. 
The poetical edda contains an account 
of oration, the histeny of Odin, Thor, 
Freyr, Balder, etc., etc. The prose one 


00nt|inB the exploits of such conquerors 
as Vcelsftng, Sigurd, Atth, etc., and is 
divided into several parts. The first 
part contains historical and mythological 
traditions ; the second a long poetical 
vocabulary ; and the third Scandmavian 
prosody, or the modes of composition 
adopted by the ancient Skalds, The 
poetical compilation is generally called 
SeemumVs Edda, and the prose one 
SmrrPs Edda. 


Eden. Paradise, the country and 
garden in wdiich Adam and £ve were 
placed by (4od (Gen. ii. lo), Ilie word 
means delight, pleasure. 


Eden HalL The luck of Eden Wall. 
An old painted drinking-gliiBs, Hiipposed 
to be sacTod. Tho talc is that the butler 
once went to draw water from St. Cuth- 
beit’s Well, in Eden Hall garden, Cum- 
berland, when the fairies left their drink- 
ing-glass on the well to enjoy a little fun. 
The butler seized the gloss, and ran off 
with it. The goblet is preserved in the 
family of Sir Christopher Muanave. 
Longfellow wrote a poem on the simject. 
The superstition is — 


** I f tbRt vlAHS either break or fail, 
VarowcU the luck of Kcten Hall/' 


V Beadere of the Oolden Butterfly ^ by 
Besant and Bice, will remember how the 
luck of Gilead F. Beck was associated 
with a golden butterfly. 


Edenbnrgh, i.e. Edwin’s burgh. The 
fort built by Edwin, king of Northum- 
bria (GlG-633). Dun Eden or Dunedin, 
is a Saxon form ; Edina a poetical one. 


Edgar or Edgar'do. Master of 
Bavenswood, in lovo with Lucy Ashton 
(Lucia di fjammermmr). While absent 
in France on an important embassy, the 
lady is led to believe that her lover has 
proved faithless to her, and in the tor- 
rent of her indignation consents to marry 
the laird of Bucklaw, but stabs him on 
the wedding-ni^t, goes mad, and dies. 
In the opera Edgardo stabs himself 
also ; but in the novel ho is lost in tho 
quicksands at Kelpios-FIow, in accord- 
ance with an ancient prophecy. (Boni^ 
zettVs opn'a of “ Lucia d% Larntner- 
moor't ; Sir JFalter Scoffs Bride of 
Lam'inermoor.'' 

Edge. (Anglo-Saxon, ecg.) 

Sot to put too flue an ed^e immw %U Not 
to mince the matter ; to speak plaiiily. 

'*Hc ]'«, not to put TOO lino an edge upon it, a 
thorough scoundj’el."— 

To he on edge. To be veiy eager or 
impatient. 

To set one's teeth on edge. To give one 
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hoxxoTB ; to induce a tingling oagrat- 
ing seocatiicmin one’s teeth, as from^ids 
or nandi noises. 

** I liaA mttacr hear a lirazen canstick turned, 

Or a dry wheel ^rate on the axle-tree ; 

And tliat would net iny teeth uothiuir on edge, 

nothing so much ns inlncinn iioetry. 

ShakeBpeare : 1 Hettry /F., ill. 1. 

Ug6 Away (To), To move away 
▼ery gradually, as u ship moves from the 
edge of the shore. Often oflllod /y//. 
(dnglo-Saxon, ecr/y an edge ; erff-eHj\ is 
a sea cliif.) 

Edge-bone* («SVr Aitoic-uone.) 

Edge on* (See Eao on.) 

Edge of the Sword. 

To fall hj the edije of the Rxeuril. By 
a (*ut from the sword ; in battle. 

Edgewise, ihw eamtoi get in a u'orel 
etlgewise. The (conversation is so en- 
I^TOBsed by others] tliat tliere is no getting 
in a word. 

Edged Tools. It i.y dangerous to 
play with edged tools. It is dangerous to 
tamper with mischief or anything that 
may bring you into trouble. 

Edhilln'gl. The aristocratic class 
among the Anglo-Saxons; the second 
rank were toinied tlie Tnlingi ; and the 
third the Lazzi. ^Aiiglo-iiaxoii, mdele 
or exhU\ noble: j reckling ^ frcc-l)oni. 
Kicardo says of tlic third class, they 
were the unwilling to w'ork, the dull ” 
— quos hodie lazie di'eimus.) 

Ediot of MU'fUi. Froclaimcd by 
Constantine, after the conquest of Italy 
(3111), to secure to Christians the resti- 
tution of their civil and religious rights. 

Ediot of Nantes. An edict pub- 
lished by Henri IV. of France, granting 
toleration to his Protestant subjects. It 
W'as published from Nantes in lo98, 
but repealed in lOS.'J by Louis XIV. 

Edle OchUtree. In ScotCs Anti- 
quarg. 

‘‘CliarJcs If. woiiM l>c as srcptinil as Kilic 
OrliiltiOu nliout I lif> ('xmiciiiv of I'lrrlr^ aiiJ 
avenues, sJtai'-atoiieB uiul ( iiiiiileclis " - huighi: 
Old Utidlnnd. 

is to build a house (Latin, 
tpdes^faeio ) ; morally, to build iustrueiion 
in the mmd methocucally, like an archi- 
tect* The Scripture word mUjivatlon 
means the building-up of “believers” 
in gmee and heliness. St. Paul says, 
“ Ye are God’s building,” and elsewhere 
he carries out the figure more fully, 
saying — 

“ All the hnililiuir r*‘T body of OhristinnH], fitly 
frumetl tirfreibor. uroweth unto a Jioiy teoirlelii 
fi. :.'l. 


E'dIlM(2syl.). Homan ofiicecB who 
had dharge of the streets, bridges, aque- 
ducts, tuples, and city builduigs gene- 
rally. We call our surveyors etty ediU% 
sometimes. (Latin, a house.) 

Edith* called the Maid of Zotm 
(Argylesliire), was about to bo married 
to I^rd Bonald, when Bobert, Edward, 
and Isabel Bruce, tempest-tossed, sought 
shelter at the castle. Edith’s brother 
rcco^sed the Bruce, and being in the 
English interest, a quarrel ensued, in 
the course of which the abbot arrived, 
but refused to marry the bridal pair 
amidst such discord. Edith fied, and, 
assuming the character of a page, passed 
through divers adventures. At length 
Kobert Bruce won the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, and when 'peace was restored 
Uonald married the “Maid of Lorn.” 
{Scott: Tord of the Isles.) 

Ednam* in Roxburghshire, near the 
Tweed, whore Tliomson, the author of 
The Seasons, was bom. 

“ ThP Tweed, i>ure pnrevt-stream, 

Whose I'astcii-Hl banka llrat heard iny Doncreed." 

Autumn i8a»-0). 

Edolie (2 syl.). Zdohe cottages are 
those made of sun-dried bricks, like 
the buildings of ancient Egypt. OF, 
Ifeptvorth J)ixon : New Amenca, i. 16.) 

V The present and proper form of 
this wrord is Adobe (Spanish, adobavy 
plaster). 

“Tho> iimke '»ido]>ea, or Bun-dried bricks, by 
iniMiiK aslies and ennh witli water, winch is then 
moulded int«» larue blovkH and dried in the sun.” 
—nancrvfl : Native Races, voJ. i. p. 535. 

Edward. 'Edward the Confessor's 
sword. Curta'na {the enttch^y a blunt 
sw'Oi’d of state, emblematical of mercy. 

Tike Chevalier JYmee Charles Edward, 
Tlie Young Pretender. Introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in Kedganntlet, first as 
“Father Buonaventura,” and afterwards 
as Pretender to the Crown. Again in 
IFamiey. 

Ed'widge. Wife of William Tell. 
{Jiossini's opera of Oitgliehno Tell.) 

Edwin. Tlie hero of Beattie's Min* 
strel. 

“ And yet poor Edwin w-as no tiiIs.u bor ; 

lieop thought oft Ht^einud to fix liiH infant eye, 

Daiiitifa hr Jieeded not. nor Knud, nor toy. 

Save one ahori pi fie of rudest nnnatrelsy ; 

Silent w’heii itlad ; affectioimie, tliouirh aliy. 

And now Ills look was moat demurely sad : 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew 
why. 

The neigliboura etaml and sighed, yet blessed 
t he lad ; 

Some deemed him xvondroiis w'ise, and some 
1ielie\ ed him mad." Cantu i. lii. 

Ed'yrii. Son of Nudd ; called the 
“ Spurrowhawk.” He ousted the Earl 
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of Tn'iol from his earldom, and tried to 
win E'nid, the earl’s daughter, hut fail- 
ing in this, became the evil genius of 
the gentle earl. Being overthrown in 
a tournament by Prince Geraint', he 
was sent to the court of King Arthur, 
where his whole nature was completely 
changed, and ** subdued to that gentle- 
ness which, when it weds with manhood, 
makes a man.” {Idylls of the King ; 
Enid,) 

SeL A nickname for a New Eng- 
lander. 

•*Tlie eplH c»f New Englatid and the mni- 
cniekera of WrKinia..'* - Hal iburton: CUn'h'ninket'. 

■lOL A mil eel, A mpe’s end, used 
‘for scourging. At one time eclskins 
were used for whii>s. 

“ With luygfllt eele, wont down in tlio imrlor, 
«nd there Kot my hoy nnd did heat him/'— 

J>iarn (Ai«ril X4i.li), 

SeL (Aufflo-Sozon, wl,) 

Holding the eel of science by the tuil. 
That is, to have an epliemeral smattering 
of a subject, which slips from the lueinory 
as an eel would wriggle out of one’s 
fingers if held by the tail. 

“Caudi tem'H nimuillniii, in «'oa ai»te dimur. 
qiuhus ri^B esc cum hominibuH luitnca Hde, por- 
tlldiRqiie, nut qiit reni fUKitiinin atque ineertani 
alutuiim hnhenr, (luniii tneri dm turn possint.” 
Erasmus: Ada{/ttt,\t.324. ilCxn.) 

To get used to it^ as a skinned eelj i.e, 
as an eel is used to being skinned. It 
may be unpleasant at first, but habit 
will get tlio better of such annoyance. 

It ain’t always idejiiuinl to turn out f<ir morn- 
ing cha|X>I, is It, (jiK-lani])H? Hut it’s just like the 
oeta M'iili '.heir skinniuK : U Koe» naHiusc the 
irrain at first, hut you soon tret used to it.”— 
Vuthbert Bede IDradfei/] ; Verdant Green, chan. vii. 

To skin an eel by the tail is to do tilings 
the wrong way. 

Eelkhanoe Tables. The celebrated 
calculation of Nazir’ u Dieii, the Persian 
astronomer, grandson of Zenghis Khan, 
brought out in tlie middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Bffisn'dL A Turkish title, about equal 
to our “ squire,” given to emii's, men of 
learning, and the liigh priests of mosques. 
The title is added after the name, as Ali 
effendi (Ali Esquire), 

Bf 'llgy. To burn or hang one in effigy. 
To bum or hang the i-epreseutation of a 
person, instead of the person himself, 
in order to showpopular hatred, dislike, 
or contempt. The custom comes from 
France, where the public executioner 
used to hang the effigy of the criminal 
when the onminal himself could not be 
found. 


^ BTfiromtery. Out-facingj rude per- 
sistence, and overbearing impudence. 
(Latin, ef-frons, i,e, ex-frons^ out-fooe.) 

Bgalttd. Philippe, Due d’ Orleans, 
father of LouiB-Phili}me, King of the 
French, was so called because he sided 
with the revolutionaTy party, whose 
motto was ** liberty, fraternity, and 
equality.” Philippe Egaliie was guillo- 
tiuod in 1793. 

Bge'rla. The nymph who instructed 
Numa ill his wise legislation. Numa 
used to moot her in a grove near Aric'ia. 

Bgg. Bgga. (Anglo-Saxon, teg,) 

A bad egg, A bad spt^culation ; a man 
who promises, but whose promises are 
pie-crust. 

ul duek's egg^ in cricket. {See Duck.) 

Golden eggs. Groat profits. {See 
Goose.) 

*' I (Inulir the hinl iH flown that laid the goldstt 
The Antiquary. 

The mundane egg, 'Jlie Phoenicians, 
and from them the Egyptians, Hindus, 
Japanese, and many other ancient 
nations, maintained that the world was 
hatched from an egg made by the 
Creator. Orpheus speaks of this egg. 

Eggs of Eitremherg, {See Nurembebo.) 

Edsch eggs, {See Easter Eogb.) 

The serpent* 8 egg of the Druids, This 
wonderful egg w^as hatched by the joint 
labour of several serpents, and was 
buoyed into the air by their hissing. 
The person who caught it had to ride oft 
at full speed, to avoid being stung to 
death; but the possessor was sure to 
prevail in every contest or combat, and 
to be courted by those in power. Pliny 
says ho had seen one of these egn, and 
that it was about as large os a moderate- 
sized apple. 

Phrases and Proverbs : 

Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 
Don’t venture all you have in one specu- 
lation ; don’t put all your pro])eriy in 
one luink. The allusion is obvious. 

From the egg to the apples, (Latin, 
“ ab ovo usque ad mala.") From first to 
last. Tlio Komans began their ** dinner ” 
with eggs, and ended wu’th fruits called 
“ mala.” 

1 have eggs on the spit. I am very 
busy, and “cannot attend to anything 
else. The reference is to roasting 
on a spit. They were first boiled, then 
the yolk was taken out, braideil up with 
spices, and put back again; the eggs 
were then drawn on a and 

roasted. As this required both despatch 
and constant attention, the person in 
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diftxge Qcrald not leave them« It must 
lie rememlMred that the word** spit” had 
at one time a mu(di wider meanmg than 
it has now. Thus toasting-forlu and 
the hocdcs of a Butch oven were termed 
q^ts. 

"IfoMfotto tell you, I write short journuls 
&OW ; i have eggs ou the spit. > Hu ift. 

I pat epps for my money means I gave 
valuable money, ' and received instead 
such worthless things ns eg^. When 
Wolsey accused the Enrl of Kildare for 
not taking Desmond prisoner, the Earl 
replied, **He is no more to blame than 
his brother Ossory, who (notwith- 
standing his high promises) is glad to 
take eggs for his money,” t>. is willing 
to be naposed on. (Vampimi : History 
of Ireland^ 1633.) 

Like as two eggs. Exactly alike. 

*'T]iey Bay wre are alinoat aa like as eggs.”— 
/Aatenpeara ; Winter’s Tate, i. 3. 

Sure as eggs is eggs. Professor de Mor- 
gan suggests that' ^is is a corruption of 
ue logician's formula, is {Notes 
and Qttei'ies.) 

Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 
Attempting to teach your elders and 
superiors. The French say, **The gos- 
lings want to drive the geese to pasture " 
{Lesoxsons veuleut memr les ois paitre). 

There is reason in roasting eggs. Even 
the most trivial thing has* a reason for 
being done in one way rather than in 
some other. When wood llres wero 
usual, it was more common to roast eggs 
than to boil thorn, and some euro was 
inquired to prevent their lieing ” ill- 
roasted, all on one side,” as Touchstone 
says {As Vom Like iii. 2). 

Oiu' iikea tlio pliniHiiur's wing, and one the leg ; 

Tin' » ulgar boil, iln* Ipiiriird riNU-t an egg," 

/’/»/»*; S/nnilfu,}]. 

To tread upon eggs. To walk gingc'rlv, 
as if walking over eggs, wliicU are ed-sily 
broken. 

Ulfl you take eggs for your money ? 
” Will you allow youiwlf to be iinnoscd 
uponV Will you take kicks for half- 
pence f ” This saying was in vogue 
when eggs were plentiful as black- 
berries. 

••My lioncBr friend, will you take ogg» for 
iiKiney Shakesprnre: 'Wintir'u Tale, i. •-*. 

Bgff Foaat. In Oxford the Saturday 
preceding Slirove l^iesday is so called ; 
It is also called Egg-Saturday, lK>caiise 
pasch eggs luv provided fbv the students 
on tliat (lay. 

lSsg«lllp.i:gg-liot,lSgg-iiog. Drinks 
composed of waiin spiced ale, with sugar, 
spirit and eggs : or eggs beateu up with 
wine, sweetened and flavoured, etc. 


Xgg-coi or BdgMii* ' A corruption 
of the Saxon eggian (to incite). The 
Anglo-Saxon ecg, and Scandinavian eg, 
means a ” diarp point hence edge-hog 
(hedgehog), a nog with sharp points, 
called in Danish pin^suin (thorny 
swine), and in French porc-epie, where 
epic is the Latin spidula (spikes). 

Egg Saturday {See above, Eoo- 

j FEABT.) 

I Egg-trot. A cautious, jog-trot pace, 

I like that of a good housewife riding to 
! market with eggs in her paimiers. 

Bgil. Brother of Weland, the Vulcan 
of JNorthem mythology. Egil was a 
great archer, and a tede is told of him 
the exact counterpart of the famous 
story about William Tell : One day 
King Kidung commanded Egil to shoot 
an apple off the head of his son. Egil 
took two well-soleoted arrows from ms 
quiver, and when asked by the king 
why he took two, replied (as the Swiss 
peasant to Qessler), ** To shoot thee, O 
tyrant, with the second, if I fail” 

Sgls. {See iEois.) 

Bg'lautlne (3 syl.). Daughter of 
King Pepin, and bride of her cousin 
Valentine, the brother of Orson. She 
soon died. ( Valentine and Orson,) 

Madame Nglantiuc. The prioress in 
Gliaucer’s (Janterbttry Tales, Good- 
natured, wholly ignorant of the world, 
vain of her courtly manners, and noted 
for her partiality to lap-dogs, her deli- 
cate oath, “byseint Eloy,” her entun- 
ing the service swotely in her nose,” and 
her speaking French “ after the scole of 
Stratford atto Bowe.” 

Ego and Non-Ego. “Ego” means 
I myself ; “ Nou-ego” means the objec- 
tive w<»rld. They are terms used' by 
Fichte (1762-18M) to explain his Ideal- 
ism. Accoiiliiig to this philosopher, the 
Ego posits or embraces the Non-ego. 
Take an example: A treo is an object 
out of my personality, and tliercfore a 
part of the Non-ego, I see a tree; the 
tiee of my brain is a subjective treq, the 
tree itself is an objective treo. Bofoi'e 
I emi see it, the objc'ctive tree and the 
subjective tree must be like the two 
clocks of a telegraphic apparatus ; the 
sender and reader must be in oonnectiou, 
the reader must “posit,” or take in the 
message sent. The message, or iioii- 
ego, must -be engrafted into the ego. 
Applying this riiln generally, all objects 
known, seen, heni-d, etc., by me become 
pait of me, or the ego posits the nou-ego . 
by subjective objectivity. 
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' Sffolniau Hie theory in Ethics which 
places man’s summim iontminBeU, The 
correlatiYe of altruism, or the iheoiy 
which |9laces our own greatest happiness 
in malang others happy. Egoism is 
selfishness pure, altruism is selfish bene- 
volence. * * Egoist,*’ a disciple of egoism. 

"To say that each indiviiluHl shall raap the 
heneHts hrounrlit to him li.v Inaowii powers . . . . 
IS to eminctate egoism as an ultimate pnociple of 
conduct.”- • i>ci/a of JSthioi, p. 18»». 

Bg'otlsm. Tlie too frequent use of 
the word I ; the habit of talking alioiit 
oneself, or of parading one’s own doings. 
“ Egotist,” one addicted to egotism. 

E*g3rpt, in Drydeii’a satire of Ahsaioni 
and Aehitophel^ means France. 

“ Kg> pt and Tyrua [Holland] Intercept your tnule. 

Ami Jehiisites [Papists] your sacred riles in- 
vade." Part i. 7tV»-6. 

Egyptian Crown {Thi)» That of 
Upper E^pt was a high conical tvhite 
cap, terminating in a knob. That of 
Lower Eg^t was red. If a king gov- 
erned both countries lie wore both 
crowns (that of Lower Egypt outside the 
‘ other). This double crown wna called a 
pschent. 

Egyptian Days. The last Monday in 
April, the second Monday of August, an^’ 
the third Monday of December. So 
called because Egyptian astrologei's 
marked them out. 

” Three days there are in I he >cfir whicli we (’.ill 
Egyptian Dajs.”-*V«.re/? (Uritish MiHeumi. 

Egyptian Featlvala ( The) . The six 
great festivals of the ancient Egyptians 
were — 

1. That of Biibastis (= Diana, or the 
moon) ; 

2. That of BusTiis, in honour of Isis ; 

3. Thai of Suis (= Minerva, Henniis, 
or Wisdom) ; 

' 4. That of Heliondlis, in lioiiour of the 

Buu ; 

5. That of Butis, or Buto, fhc goddess 
of night ; and 

6. That of Papremis (= Mars or Ares, 
the god of War). 

Eider-down. The down of the 
eider duck. Thi.s duck is cominr/n in 
Greenlanu, Iceland, and the Islands 
north and west of Scotland. It is 
about the size of a goose, and receives 
its distinctive name from the river Eider, 
in Denmark. 

Elkon Basil'lke \Vurh'a\in're of Ihe 
KtnyV A liook attributed to Charles I., 
but claimed by John tiauden. Bishop of 
Exeter. *• The FJicur is wholly and only 
my invention.” {JJauden : Letter to 
the Lord OHuncellor,) 


EImIL Wormwood wine. Hamlet 
imys to Laertes, WouVt drink up eiaell-^ 
i.e. dnnk wormwood wine to show your 
love to the dead Ophelia ‘r In the Trou 
Look of Ludgate we have the line ” Ox 
bitter eysell and of eager [squr] wine.” 
And in Shakespeare’s sonnets : 

" 1 uill drink 

potions of «*yst*ll, 'gainst my strong infection ; 

No bitternenh that 1 will hiitt-r tlunli, 

Nor double penance to correct correction.” 

Sonnet cxi. 

Eisteddfod. The matings of the 
Welsh biu’ds and others, now held an- 
nually, for the encouragement of Welsh 
literature and music. (Welsh, “a .ses-" 
sums,” from eisttddf to sit.) 

Either. ((Ireek, hekatvr' ; Irish, 
tar ; Saxon, tepther. ('each ’ , our * * each, ’ * 
and €etfthm\ oiir ” either,”) 

kJns'dem Fari'nm (Latin). Of the 
same kidney ; of the same sort. 

"Lord Hnrtington, Lord Derby, Mr. Clilldcrs, 
Slid otliera ejunih-m farina:.’'— Aewitpapvr paror 
l/raph, Noveml)Cr, IMW. 

El Dora'do. Golden illusion : a 
laud or means of unbounded wealth. 
Orella'nh, lieutemint of Pizarro, pre- 
tended he had discovered a laud of gold 
{el dorado) between the rivers Orino’co 
and Am'azon. in South America. Sir 
Walter Iloleigh twice visited Guia’na 
as the spot indicated, and published a 
liighly-colourcd account of its enonnous 
wealth. Figuratively, a source of wit, 
wealth, or ahundanco of any kind. 

The real “ land of gold” is California, 
and not Guiana. {See Balnidakbi.) 

"Tbp whole coiiirdy Is ii .sort of El Uorndi.of 
WU." -T. Moorr. 

V LI Duradu (inasnilino), “the gilt 
one,” can hardly refer to a country; 
it seems more likely to refer to some 

g rinre ; and we are told of a prince in 
outh America who was every day 
powdered with gold-dust blouTi tnroimh 
a reed. If this is admitted, no wonder 
those who sought a golden country’ wore 
disappointed. 

El Infante de Anteque'ra is the 

Begent Fernando, who took the city of 
Anteque'ra from the Moors in 1419. 

El Islam. Tlio religion of the Afos- 
loms. Tho words mean ” the resigning 
pnc’s-self to God.” 

El Sail'dr. rinc of tlic good angels, 
aeeordiiig to the Koran. 

Elagab'alnB. A S 3 rro-P)iennician sun- 
god, represented under tho form of a 
huge coiiieal stone. The Roman emperor, 
Marcus Aundius Antoninus, was so called 
because in childhood he was priest of the 
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Sun-£^. Of all the Boman emperorti 
none exceeded him in dehanchery and 
sin. He reigned about four years (b.c. 
218-222), and died at the age of eighteen. 

This madman invited the principal men 
of Borne to a banquet, and smothered 
them in a shower of roses. 

Xla'ine (2 syl.). The ^*lily maid of 
Astolat*' {Guildford, in Surrey), who 
loved Sir Lancelot “with that love 
which was her doom.** Sir Lancelot, 
being sworn to celibacy, could not have 
married her, even if he had been willing; 
and, unhappil}’, what little love he had 
was bestowed on the queen. Elaine felt 
that her love was a vain thing, and died. 
According to her last request, the bed on 
which she died was placed on a barge, 
and on it was laid her dead body, ar- 
rayed ill white, a lily in her right hand, 
and a letter avowing her love in the left. 
An old dumb servitor steered and rowed 
the barge up the river, and when it 
stopped at the palace staith, King 
Arthur ordered the body to be brought 
in. The letter being read, Arthur di- 
rected that the maiden should bo buried 
like a queen, with her sad story blazoned 
on her tomb. The tale is taken from 
Sir T. Malory’s llUtory of Frince Arthur, 
part iii. Tennyson turned it into blank 
verse. {Idylh of the King ; Flaine,) 

Klas'motlie'iiiim (Greek, the metal- 
plate beast). An extinct animal, between 
the horse and the rhinoceros. 

Bl'berlcli. The most famous dwarf 
of Gennan romance. Ho aided the 
Emperor Otuit (who ruled over Lom- 
baray) to gain for wife the Soldan’s 
daughter. ( The Hehlenbuch . ) 

Xlbow. (Anglo-Saxon, el-boga ; elz= 
an ell, hoga =: a bow.) 

A knight of the elbow. A gambler. 

At one*s elbou\ Close at hand. 

To elbow one's way tu. To push one’.s 
way through a ci-owd ; to get a place by 
hook or crook. 

To elbow ottt : to be elbowed out. To 
sup^ede ; to be ousted by a rival. 

Up to one's elbow [in work]. Very 
busy, or full of work. Work piled up to 
one^B elbow's. 

Slbow OreaM. Perspiration ex- 
cited by hard manual labour. They say 

Elbow grease is the best furniture oil.^’ 

Ubow Boom. SuiAcient space for 
the work in liond. 

ISIboWB. (hit at elhotvs. Shabbil}' 
dressed (applied to men only): meta- 
phorically, short of money ; hackneyed ; 


stale ; thus, we say of a play which hks 
been acted too often that 'it is worn ont 
at elbows. It is like a coat which is 
no longer presentable, being out at the 
elbows. 

Blden Hole. Elden Hole needs filling. 
A reproof ^ven to g^t bra^arts. 
Eldon Hole is a deep pit in Berby^re 
Peak, said to be fawomless. (See Sir 
jr. Scott : 2*ereril of the Feak, ch. iii.) 

Elder Brethren. {See Tbinitt 
House.) 

Blder-tree. Sir John Maundeville, 
speaking of the Pool of Sil'oe, says, 
“Fast by is the elder- tree on which 
Judas hanged himself .... when he sold 
and betrayed our Lord.” Shakespeare, 
- in Lore's Labour's Lost, v. 2, says, 
“ Judas was hanged on an elder.” (fiee 
Fio-tbee.) 

.ludao he Japed 
With Jewish Billcr, 

And sitheu un an elder tree 
Hanged hiinsol.” 

Piers Plmvman : Visum. 

Eleanor CroBBea. (See Chabimo 
Cross.) 

Eleat'lo Phlloaophy. Founded by 
Xonqph'anes of EVea about b.c. 530. 
The Ionic school believed there was but 
ono element; the Eleatics said tliere 
were four or six, as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, odd and even, 
from the antagonisms of which visible 
objects sprang : Thus, Fire is heat act- 
ing on dryness; Air is heat acting 
on moisture ; floater is cold acting on 
moisture ; and Earth is cold acting on 
dryness. {See behw.') 

The Ketv Eleafie school was founded 
hy Loucippos of El'ea, a disciple of Zeno. 
He wholly discarded the phantasmagoric 
theory, and confined his attention to 
the physical properties of the visible 
world. He was the father of the Atomic 
System, in which the agency of chance 
w'as again revived. 

Eleoampane and Amrida. Sweet- 
meats whicli confer immortality (Latin, 
hdenimn campdna or inula eampdna). 
Pliny tells us the plant so called sprang 
from Helen’s tears. The sweetmeat so 
culled is a coarse sugar-candy. There 
was also an electuary so called, said to 
cure wounds given in fight. 

*' Here, take tUis eMsence of elecampane , 

Hise up, Hir Ueorge, aua tight again.” 

Miracle Play of St. George. 

Elector. A prince who had a vote 
in the election of the Emperor of Gei-- 
many. Napoleon broke up the old Ger- 
man empire, and the college of Keeton 
fell asunder. 
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The Great Elector, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg (1620-1688). 

Sleetrleity (from the Greek eWk- 
tron^ amber). Thales Tb.c. 600) ob- 
seiTed that amber when iiibbed attracted 
light substances, and this observation 
fmlowed out has led to the present 
. science of electricity. 

" Briglit amber shmcs on Uis oleotric throne.'* 
.Jiarmu : Economy of Nature ^ i. s. 

Negative and positive eMHeity, Two 
op^site conditions of the electric state 
of bodies. At one time electricity was 
oonsidei'ed a fluid, as lieat was thought 
to be caloric. Eveiybody was thought 
to liave a certain quantity. If a body 
contained more than its noiTiial quan- 
tity it was said to be pnsitire ; if less, it 
was said to be negative in this respect. 
Another theory was that there were two 
diiferent electric fluids, which neutralised 
each other when they came in contact. 
Electricity is now supposed to be a more 
condition, like heat and motion ; but its 
energy is set in action ly some molecular 
disturbance, such as motion, rupture, 
and chemical action. The old terms are 
still retained. 

Xleotro-Blology. The science of 
electricity as it is coiiiiectod with tiie 
phenomena of living beings. Also the 
effect of “ animal magnctiani ” on living 
creatures, said to produce sleep, stupor, 
anesthesia, etc. 

Blectro-Chemistry. That branch 
of chemistry which treats of ele^jtricity 
as an energy affecting chemical changes. 

Blec’tnory. Something to be licked 
up ; a medicine made ** thick and slab,” 
which cannot be imbibed like a liquid 
nor bolted like a ])ill, ])ut which must be 
licked up like honey. (Greek, ek-leieho,) 

Sleemos'ynam. Eleemos'yifam se~ 
palcri jjatris tni (Alms on your father’s 
grave) . (See Mk at. ) 

BlegoAt Bxtracts. The 8<3th Foot, 
I'emodelled in 1813, after ihe numerous 
court - nmrtials which then occurred. 
The officers of the I’egiment were re- 
moved, and officers drafted fnim other 
regiments w'ore substituted in their 
places. The 85th is now called the 
** Second Battalion f>f the Sliropshire 
Light Infantry.” The first battalion is 
the old 23rd. 

f At the University of Cambridge, in 
the good old times, some few men were 
too good to be jiluckcd and not good 
enough for the u(dl : a line was drawn 
below the poll-list, and these lucky 


unfortunates, allowed to pass, were nick- 
named the Elegant Extracts, Thera was 
a similar limbo in the honour-list, called 
the Gulf, in allusion to a Scripture pas- 
sage well known and thus poromed, 
“Between them [in tkepolf\ and us [t» 
the honour^lisis] there is a great gulf 
fixed,” etc. 

BleglAOB. (See Hkxametebs and 
Pentametbbs.) 

El'ements, according to Aristotle. 
Aristotle mainbiined that there are four 
elements— 'fire, air, water, and earth ; 
and this assertion has been the subject 
of ver 3 '' unwise ridicule. Modem chemists 
maintain the same fact, but have selected 
four new words for the four old ones, 
and instead of the tenn ** element,” use 
“ material foims. ” Wo say that matter 
exists under four foims : the imponder- 
able (caloric), the gaseous (air), the liquid 
(water), and the solid (earth), and this 
is all the ancient philosophers meant by 
their four elements or elemental forms. 
It was Einped'ocles of Sicily who first 
maintained that fire, air, earth, and 
water are the four elements ; but he 
called them /eus, Hera, Gam, and Po- 
sei'don. (Latin, eleo for oleo, Vpssius 
says: ah ant. eleo pro o/co, i,e, cresco, 
quod omnia crescant ac nascautur.” 
Ltitin, element nm. to grow out of.) 

“ Lot iiH file h'O'Ht ]>biI(>(topluT [Aristotle) at- 
tend .... ' 

llmelements/Wnrili, Wafer, Air, and Fire* ; . . . 
THl w1j> thc'Hf Hiinple cleiiientH are four ; 

Wliy just st> inauj ; \\ li> mil less or more ?" 

Jilnrkmore: CVmfioft, \ . 

V The first of those forms — viz. 
“Caloric,” or the imponderable matter 
of heat, is now attributed to a mere con- 
chtion of matter, like motion. 

Elephant. The clc]diaiit w'hich sup- 
poristho world is called “Muha-pudmn,’* 
and the the tortoise which supports the 
elephant is called “ Cliukw’a.” In some 
of the Eastern inythologit's wo are told 
that the W'orld stands on the hacks of 
eight elepliants, culled “ Achtoqued- 
jams.” 

Elephant (The). Symbol of temper- 
ance, eternity, ami sovereignty. (See 
White Elephant.) 

“ Ii’eternif*' osi drsiirMi'*o siir unc iriodRille d** 
renipw-eur Philiiijio.iKirun eJopliuni suripijual ost 
iiKiiiti* nu petit ai*in«'* de fU'cliifS.’’— A'os/ ; 

Virtionuaire de la Fable, \ ol. i. p. fiOfJ. 

Elephant. (See White Elephant.) 
Ontg an elephant can hear an elephant's 
load. An Indian proverb : Only a great 
man cun do the work of a great man ; 
also, the burden is more than I can bear; 
it is a load fit for an elephant. 
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Btopiiant Paper. A large -sized 
drawiag-pajper, measuring 20 inches by 
23. There is also a double elephant 
paiper,” measuring 40 inches by 20||, 

JBIepbant and Castle. A public- 
house sign at Newin^on, .said to derive 
its name from the skeleton of an ele- 
phant dug up near Battle Bridge in 
1714. A flint-headed spear lay by the 
remaiuB, whence it is ronjeotured that 
the creature was killed by the British in 
a ^ht with the Koinans. {The Timen,) 

■niere is another piihlic-house with 
the same sign in St. Panoras, prohahlj' 
intended to repro.sent an elejihant with a. 
howdah. 

Elepban'ta, in Boni1)<ay, is so called 
from a stf»!ie elepliant, which carried a 
tiger on its ha(;k, and formerly sto«Ml 
near the landing-place on tin' south side 
of the island. It has now nearly dis*- 
appeared. The natives call it Clahra- 
pooree (cavo town), from its cave, 130 
feet long. {Chou‘~choiV.) 

Elephantine (4 syl.). Heavy and 
ungainly, like an elephant. In Borne, 
the registers of the senate, magistrates, 
generals, and emperors were culled ele- 
phantine books, because they were made 
of ivory. In geology, the elophautine 
period was that notca for its numerous 
Wge thick-skiniiocl animals. The dis- 
ease culled ehmhanti'asis is when the 
limbs swell ami look like those of an 
elephant more than tho.se of a human 
being. 

Eleusln'lan Mysterlos. The n*- 

ligious rites in honour of Jlenie'tcr or 
Ceres, i^rforincd at Elcu'sis, in At'ticji, 

Bleiration of the Host ( TJir ) . The 
celebrant lifting up Ihe “ consecrated 
wafers above his head, that the iieopjo 
may seethe piiti3n and adore* ‘‘the Ho!>t’' 
while his back is turned to the congre- 
gation. 

Eleven (Anglo -S.-ixon, (rftdirfhie, 
amd = fliw, lefeiie — lef, left). One left 
or on© more after i'*ouiitiiig ton (the 
fingers of the two hands). Twelve is 
Twa lef (two loft); all the otlier teens 
up to 20 represent 3, 4, d, etc*. + ten. 
It would seem that at ono time persons 
did not count higher than twclvi*, but 
in a more advancetl stati* they ivquired 
higher mimbi^rs, and introduced the 
“ teen ” .scries, omitting eleven and 
twelve, which would bo eaieen and tica- 
ieeiu 

Eleven Thousand VU'glne. Ur'sula 
being asked in marriage by a pagan 


prince, fled towards Borne with her 
eleven thousand virgins. At Cologne 
they were all massacred by a party of 
Huns, and even to the present^ hour 
“ their bones’^ are exhibited to idsitors 
through windows in the wall. Maury 
says that Ursula’s handmaid was named 
V)idecimeUay and that the legend of her 
eleven thousand virgins rose out of this 
name. {Legendvs Finises.) 

Eleventh Hour {At the). Just in 
liine (Matt. xx. 1). 

Elf (y///^)Y//, Elvij.s, Anglo-Saxon, tplf). 
Projiurly, n. moiiiitriiii fay, but more 
loosely' a])plied to those a'iiy iTcatures 
that dance on the grass or sit in the 
leaves f>f tree.s and ilelight in the full 
moon. They havf3 fair golden hair, 
.sweet musi(‘nl voices, and magic harps. 
I’liey hiive a king and queen, marry and 
are gi»a*n in inamago. They imiier- 
soiiate the shimmering of the air, the 
felt but indefinable melody of Natui-e, 
and a.11 the little prettincsses which a 
lover of the countiy sees, or thinks he 
secs, ill hill and dale, copse and meadow, 
gi’ass and tree, river and moonlight. 
Spenser says that PromeTheus called the 
man ho made “ Elf e,” who found a maid 
in the garden of Ado'nis, whom he called 
“Fay,” of “ whom all Fayres spring.” 

“ or ihoHo 11 iniKhty iieople sliorriy ffrew, 

And luiiHsaitl kiiiKM, witicli all rhe world war. 

•‘N>d, 

.\nd to llioinKch'PS all nalinns did Buliduc.*' 

Ftm tf Quecne, |i. tt, Htanza To. etr. 

FJf and (rohhttj as derived from Guelf 
and Ghibelliiie, is mentioned in Johnson 
(ai-ticlo Goulin), though the vroi*ds 
existed long before those factions arose. 
Hcyliii (in his {.Umno^rnphy, p. 1 30) tells 
us that some supported tl'iat opinion in 
1 670. Skinner give.s the sa m e etymology. 

lied Illf. In Iceland, a person gaily 
dressed is called a red elf {raud dlfi% in 
allusion to a superstition that dwarfs 
wear scarlet or red clothes. {XiaVs 
Say as.) Black elves are evil spirits; 
wliite elves, good ones. 


Elf-arrows. Arrow-heads of tho 
neolithie period. Tho shafts of these 
arrows wore reeds, and the heads were 
pieces of flint, carefully sli.arpencd, and 
so adjusted as to dcbich thcnisolvos from 
the shaft, and remain in the woimdcd 
body. At one time they were supposed 
to be shot by elves at peoide and cattle 
out of malice or rovonge, 

*• Tlmr p\orv herd l>y «nl t \roiipiiro knows ' 
llMW. wiiiKcd wiUi fate, their clt-shoi arrows 
lly, 

W’hen tlie sick ewe her summer food fnrHoes, 

Or ■•Tretehed on earth the lienri-siiiii heifers 
lie '* OoUins : Papular Supn-stitinns. 
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BIMre* The ignis - fatuiis. 'pie 
of this elf is Will o* the Wi^, 
^ack o’Jfljithoin, Feg-a-lontem, or Kit 
o’ the canstick (candlestick). 

The realm ruled over by 
Oberon, King of Faery. King James 
saya: ** 1 think it is liker Vir'gilis Campi 
Etynii nor anything that ouglit to bo be- 
lieved by Christians. ”(/?eiCmo/w%//,iii.5. ) 

Elf-lookB. Tangled hair. It is stiid 
that one of the favourite amusements of 
Queen Mab is to tie people's hair in 
Imots. When Edgar impersonates a 
madman, he elfs nil his hair in knots.’* 
(Zmr, ii. 3.) 

“ This IS tlijit ixM'y M;ib 
That plats the manoa of horses in the iiiKht, 

And hakos cakes] tlio elf-locks in foul slutrioh 
hairs.” 

Shakespeurr : Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 

Elf-marked. Those born with a 
naturul defect, according to the ancient 
Scottish superstition, are marked by the 
elves for mischief. Queen Margaret 
called Kichard III. — 

“ Thou elflah-iniirkeil, }ilioni> o. root in vr Iiok ! 

SliakcHpeara : lltclumi III., i..l. 

SlfHdiot. Afflicted with some un- 
known disease, and suppused to liavo 
been wounded by an elfin an*ow. The 
rindeii)est would, in the Mnldlc Ages, i 
have been ascribed to elf -shots. 
Elf-aekows.) 

iBiflit- The first fairy king. He ruled 
over India and America. {Middle Age 
liommu'e.') 

El'gln Marbles. A eollerh'eii of _ 
andimt bas-rclicfs and htatiies humIc by 
Lord Elgin, and !ieut to Kngi.'ind in 181*2. ' 
They are ciiielly fragments of the Par'- | 
thenon at Athens, and were purchased j 
by the British Government for £3a,00(), i 
to be placed in the British Museum (1816). < 
(Elgin pronounced ‘ gin,* as in begin.) \ 

Ella. A mnt dc phiinr adophxl by ! 
Charles Lamb. {Ensngs of tdtft.) \ 

“The luloiaioii of ihiH siwimilme w«h purelj j 
Ui'CideiUiil. LiiintiN hiM fontiiimtiou t<» ilio j 
London Mauazine vns a doMTiittion of the »dd : 
Soutli-Sca House, wliero he had imssed a few l 
inoutlis' novitiate ns n okMk. . ami renieinher- 
injf the name of a uix li' ln-lieaMrd forMum'i. 
who fliitfeied llu ie at ilir f im* , sul.^i limed hi-, 
uuiue for lu» own ” - Vatjnvni. 

Eli’ab, in the satiic of Abba/om and 
Achitophcly by Drydeu .and Tate, is 
meant for Henry Bennet. Earl of Ar- , 
lingtoii. Eliab was one of the chiefs of ] 
the Gadites who joined Da^dd at Ziklag. 

(1 Chron. adi. 9.) 

“ Hard the task to do Bliah right: 
Long with the royal wanderer [Charles ll.] he 

roved, 

And firm in all the turns of fortune proved ” 

Absalom and Ackitophsl, paft li . 066-8. 


Bll'aklm. Jcboiakimi Kiug of Judah. 
(B.O. 635, 610-598.) 

U’ldim (3 Byl.). A legendary king 
of Bntam, advanced to the throne in 
place of his elder brother, ArthgaUo, 
supposed by liim to be dead. Arthgallo, 
after a long e-xile, returned to his 
country, and Elidure resigned to him 
the throne. Wordsworth has a poem ou 
the subject. 

Ellgibtes and Detrimentals. Sous 
which iu*e socially gootl and l>ad partioi^^ 
to bo introduced to daughters with a 
view of matrimony. 

“TliP CounfU Familit» of fhr CuHrd Ktnftdom, 
1- tiApful toiillwhoni'p coni'nnied wiili aiiPiitloiiH 
of proceilcncn, nml cs^pnally imofiil to niothPt'ii 
vrhodpsiic to limringnisli bptwcon ‘oligiMpa’ and 
‘dotrnimnUla.’ "—Sotea and Querma, February lai. 
JaMt. p. ) If). 

Elijah’s Melons. Certain stones on 
Mount Carmel are so called. {Sec Stan- 
ley, Sinai and Eaksline,) 

? Similar formations are those called 
“ The Virgin Maiy’s Peas ” (g.v.), Com- 
X^are also the Bible story of Lot’s wife. 

Tho Hlory is that Iho owiior of the lanrl refUHf^d 
to HUiiply tho waiilH of iho jiroiiliot, and roimo- 
iiuontiy hiM ineloim iviu'o tnniHroriuoU into stuiie?. 

EUm'lnate (1 syl.). To turn out of 
doors ; to turn out of an ef[uatiou every- 
thing not essential to its conditions. 
(Latin, e limtne^ out of doors.) 

Eliot (George). A nom da plume of 
Marian Evans (Mrs. Cross), author of 
Adttm Jtede, etc. (1820-1880). 

Eliott’s Tailors. The 15th Hussiu's, 
iiowthc 15th ( King V I Hussars, x>reviously 
called tlio 151h, or king’s own royal light 
dragoon guards. In 1/59 Lieutouaiit- 
Colouel Eliott enlisted a large number of 
tailors on strike into a cavalry regiment 
modelled after the Prussian hussars. 
This regiment so highly distinguished 
themselves, tha.t George HI. granted 
them tho honour of being called tlie 
king’s roya.I.” 

Elissa. T)ido, Queen of (’aitliagc. A 
Phoeniciau name signifying heroic, brave. 
“:«ec uie moiiiuissp in^oiiit Riispsr '* 

Vtfflil : .Knud. i\ . -W.. 

V I)ido was the niece of the Bible 
Jezebel. Ithohal I., king nf Tyre (I 
Kings xvi. 13), had for children Bolus, 
Margfinus, and Jezebel. Of thesfj Belns 
w'as the father of Pygmalion and Dido. 
Hence Jezebel was Dido’s aunt. 

Blla^sa {deJioUneg or parsimony; 
Greek, ellipms). Step-sister of Medi'na 
And Peris'sa, hut they could never agree 
upon any subject. {SpenKer : Faene 
Queency book iv) 
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XUyft'gW (4 syl.). A cold venomoufi 
stream whiidi issued %rom Niflheim, and 
in the abyw called the Gummiga Gap, 
harden^ ii^ layer upou layer of ice. 
{Scandinavian mythology 

Whrtr of Ufa. A ruby, supposed by 
the alchemists to prolong life indeiliiitely. 
The tincture for transmuting metals was 
also called an elixir. (Arabic, H or ul 
the iksir (P coction).) {See A^- 

BITAm) 

■“ He that has onctv. the Flower of i he Sun, 

The ))Ci'fert nihy whirh we rail Elixir. . . . 
<:iin confer honour, Ioa e, resiiort, long life, 
Give eafety, valinir, j ea, an<l i n'tory. 

To whom ho will. 1 u pight-aml-twenty da> a 
Til make an old man of lourerfire a child 
. lifnJoiihon: Thr. Ah'ltfimiid, li. \. 

SUsalietli had pet uamcs fur all her 
favourite courtiers ; g.e. : 

The mother of Sir «Tohu Nonis she 
called “ My own Crow.** 

Burghltiy waa lujr “ Spirit.” 

Mountioy she teniied her “Kitcheu- 
muid iu Ireland.*’ 

XUsabeth has given more vaiiauts 
tliau uuy other Ohristiuii iianie : Eli/.a, 
Isa, Isabel, Lizzy, Elizabeth, Elisaljetta, 
Betty, Bcttina, Bess, Bessy, etc. 

BUsatieth of Hungary {Si.). Patron 
saint of uueeuK, Wiig herself a <|uecu. 
(1207-1231.) 

SlUabe'tliaa, After the stylo of 
things in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Elizabethan architecture is a. mixture of 
Gothic and Italian, prevalent in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Janies I. 

m (Anglo -Saxon r/{t, an ell). It is 
said that the English ell was the length 
of Heiiiy l.’s arm, but the ordiuaiy 
length of a man's ann is about a yard. 

Gite him an itieh^ and he^fl take an ell. 
Give him a. little licence, and ho willtako 
gi'oat liberties, or make great encroach- 
ments. The oil was no definite length. 
The English ell was 40 inches, the Scotch 
ell only 37 inches, while the Plemish ell 
was three-quarters of a yard and a French 
ell a yard and a hali. This indefiuite 
measure exprosses the iiuoortainty of the 
lengtli to which persons w'ill go to whom 
you give the inch of liberty. Some will 
go the French ell ; wliile others of more 
modesty or moro limited desires will be 
satisfied with the shorter measures. 

Ell-wand {The Ktng'e). The group 
of stars colled Orion’s Belt.” 

“ Tbc King's Ellwand, now foolishly wmed the 
‘ BolL of Orion.' *'—Moou STafctf, etc. 

or Alla. King of Northumber- 
land, whomarriod Cuxmtaiice. {Chaucer: 
Jdan of Zawea Tale.) {See Cvvbtahce.) 


Elliot. In the Black Ltcarf by Sir 
Walter Scott, ai-e seven of tliat liame, 
viz. Halbeit or Hobbie Elliot, of tM 
Heugh-foot (a farmer) ; Mrs. Elliot, his 

f randmother ; John and Horry, his 
rothers; and Lilias, Jean, and Amot, 
his sisters. 

EUsrlloiL The souls of the ancient 
Druids, which, being too good for hell, 
and not good enough for heaven, are 
permitted to wander upon earth till the 
.judgment day, when they will be ad- 
mitted to a higher state of being. ( Wchh 
mythology.) 

Elmo’s Fire {St.). VomazanU., or elec- 
tric lights occasionally seen on the masts 
of ships before and after a storm; so 
called by the Spaniards because St. Elmo 
is with them the patron saint of sailors. 
{See Castob and Pollux.) 

*• Budfleti, briHikiiig llioir raiiturptl Kight . 
Ai»iK‘mTd the Kploticlom* of .St. EIiuo’h liglil." 

JIoulc: Orluiuh Pnnotut, hoitk ix. 

Elohtm. Tlic genus of whicli ghosts, 
Chemosh, Dagon, Baal, Jalivch, etc., 
wero s|)ccics. ThtJ gliost or spectre 
which appeared to Saul (I Sum. xxviii. 
14-20) is called Elohim. “ I sec Elohini 
coming up out of the earth,'* said thn 
witch ; aud Saul asked, ” What is HE 
likeP” {Uaxley : yimleenth Cent ary. 
March, 1880.) 

“The word Kldhiiii ihofien upidieil in llie TIiMo 
(o the go<H of I Ur t;riil lies.”— /.riiui maul : Itojiu- 
niH4ts df JIiHoeif, oliap. \ ii. 

% 111 theology, Elohini (the plural of 
Eloali) means the “Lord of Htists,*^ or 
Lord of all jiower and might. Jehovah 
signifies rather the God of mercy and 
forgiveness. Hence, J'^lohim is used to 
express the God of creation, but Je- 
hovah tlie God of the roveiiuut of 
mercy. 

"Elohini ilo»igii:itrs ihr fulness of ])i\jiie 
liowtM'.”— Krfif/iuiw J‘:nctfcloiKeitia. 

Elohis'tio and Jehovis'tio Scrip- 
tures. TTie Pentateuch is supiiosed by 
Bishop Coleuso aud many others to have 
been written at two widely different 
periods, because God is invariably called 
Elo'him in some paragraphs, while in 
othere He is no less invariably called' 
Jehovah. The Elohistic paragraphs, 
being more simple, more primitive, more 
narrative, aud more pastoral, are said to 
be the older : while the Jehovistic para- 
graphs indicate a knowledge of geo- 
graphy and history, seem to exalt the 
priestly office, and are altog^er of a 
more elaborate character, ^ose who, 
maintain this theory think that some 
late transcriber has combed the two 
.Scriptures a^d combined them into one, 
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HOLUoh the same as if the four Gospels 
ivm collated aud welded together mto 
a thtfle one. To give one or two ex- 
^^l^mes Gen. i. 27y it is said, *‘So 
created man in His own 
image, (both) nude and female *’ ; 
whereas, in the next chapter (21-24), it 
is said that God (Jehovah) caused a oeep 
deep to fall on Adam, and that He then 
took from the sleeping man a rib and 
made it a woman : and therefore (sa^rs 
the writer) a man shall cleave unto his 
wife, and the two be considered one 
flesh. A^in (Gen. vi. 10) Elohim tells 
Noah, “Two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark, a male aud a 
femme ” ; and (vii. 9) “ There went in 
two and two unto Noah into the ark, 
the male aud the female, as God ( Elolum) 
commanded Noiih.” In Gen. vii. 2 
Jehovah tells Noah ho is to make a 
distinction between clean and unclean 
beasts, and tliat he is to admit the 
former by sevens aud the latter by twos. 
Xu the tirst example, the priestly uba- 
incter is indicated by the iiioral, aud in 
the latter by the distinction made 
between clean and unclean animals. Wo 
pass no opinion on this theory, but state 
it as fairly as wo cun in a few lines. 

Xlol (St.), Patron saint of artists 
and smiths. Hu was a famous worker in 
gold and silver, and was made Bishop 
of Noyon in the rcim of I)ag'ol)ert. 
Probably the St. Eloi of Chaucer’s I*rior- 
ess was St. Louis (St. ’Loy). 

“ Tlier waH also a nonur. rt ijrioirnsr, 

Tbal of tiiiT siii.\ l.\ im was fnl s> ami < o.\ * 
Hire Ki’err.iVit ootii ^\hs tait. My Soj at. liO.x.” 

Chaucer-. CunUrbMU Taleu, is-iij. 

V We find reference to “ SeyntLoy ” 
again in vei’sc 714'1. 

XllMiaeilt. The oht man tlfu/acnt, 
Isoc'rates, the Greek orator. When ho 
heard that Grecian liberty w'as extin- 
guished by the battle of Cliicroue'a, he 
died of giief . 

“ Tliat dialionesl. victory 
At Ohfl!r(mea, fat«l to li1)orty, 

Killed witli report that old man olotiuent." 

JiUton: Sownets (To Lady Margaret Ley). 

The eloquent doctor^ Peter Aure'olus, 
Archbishop of Aix, a schoolman. 

SlabMider or Cannic EUhie. The 
Black Pwarf , alia& Sir Edward Mauley, 
aXiM the Kocluse, aliae the Wise Wight 
of Mucklestane Moor. (Sir Walter Scott: 
The Black Dwarf.) 


would be cured if any maideu would 
give her life as a substitute. Elsie 
vowed to do so, aud accompanied the 
prince from Germany to Salerno. Here 
Elsie surrendered herself to Lucifer, 
hut was rescued by the prince, who 
married her. His health was jierfectly 
re-established by the pilgrimage. ( Tnnq. 
fellow : The Goldm Legend.) 

Elves. (^See under Elf.) 

Elvidna. The hall of the goddess 
Hel {q.i\). 

ElviHo. A rich funner, in love with 
Ami'na, the somnambulist. The fact of 
Ami'iiu being found in the bed of Count 
Hodolpho the day boforo tho wedding, 
induces El vino to reject her hand and 
promise mai'riuge to Liza; but he is 
soon undeceived -Ami'ua is found to Ije 
innocent, and Liza to have been tho 
paramour of miothor ; so Ami'ua and 
Elvi'nu an) wedded under tho happiest 
auspices. {Iirlli*nt's opera, La Sonnam- 
hida.) {See Liza.) 

Elvl'ra {Ihnna). A laily deceived 
by Don Giovanni, who deluded her into 
a liaison with his valet, Leporello. 
{Mozart's ojm'u, Ihn Gtoranni.) 

Elvira. A lady who loved Eruu'ui, 
the robber- capital u, and head of a league 
against Dmi Carlos, afterwards Charles 


Elsie. The daughter of Gottlieb, a 
farm tenant of Prince Henry of Hohe- 
neck. The prince was Buffering severely 
some and was told tliat he 


against iJoii Carlos, afterwards Charles 
V. of Spain. She was betrotlied to pon 
Huy Gomez de Silva, an old punish 
grandee, whom sho detested, and Emaui 
resolved to roscuo her ; hut it so hap- 
pened that tlic king himself fell in love 
wdth her, and tried to win her. When 
Silva learned this, ho joined flie league ; 
but tho king, overhearing tho plot in 
concealment, arrested the comqiiratorH. 
Elvira intorcodecl for them, and the king 
granted them a free iiaidou. When 
Emani was on the point of wedding 
Elvira, Emani, being summoned to 
deatli by Silva, stabbed himself. ( Verdi's 
Optra of Emani^ 

U'vlnb or Elflsli. Irritable, pooviKli, 
spiteful ; full of little mischievous ways, 
like the elves. Our superstitious fore- 
fathers thought such persons were actu- 
ally “possessed” by elves; aud elvish- 
marked is marked by elves or fairies. 

“Thou clvisli-iiiarkod.fihnrtivc, ronfiiiB hog.” 

UhaLcttpcare: Richard UL, i. :t. 

Ely'Blum. Elgsian Fields. Tho Para- 
dise or Happy Land of tho Greek poets. 
Elpsian (tiio adjective) means happy, 
deughtful. 

** O’er wUicb were shadowy cast BlyMan i^leafna.** 
Thoniaon ; Cattle of Indolence, i. 44. 

“ Would ufco the lu'iaoned boul, 

And lav It in Elyaium.” ^ 

Milton: Onntt4,S0l*s.. - 
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Sl'sevlr. All edition of a classic 
author, published and printed by the 
family cf Elzevir, and said to im- 
maculate. Virgil, one of tbe master- 
pieces, is certainly incorrect in some 
places. (1592-1626.) 

Bm* The unit of measure in printing. 
The standard is a pica M ; and the width 
of a line is measured by the number of 
such M’s that would etaud sidi} by side 
in tlie lliis dictionary is in 

double columns ; ouch coluniii equals 11 
pica M’s in widtli, and uiio M is allowcKl 
for the 8i»acG botwoen. fcJoiue work is 
made up to 10^, 204 , ^*^^**‘ 

the half-om pniitors eimiloy thcj letter N, 
which is iu width half a letter M. As 
no letter is wider than the M, and all 
naiTOW'or letters are fratitions of it, this 
letter forms a veiy convenient standard 
for X)rintmg jniqioses. 

Emliargo. To lay aa embaryo on hl,n 
or it is to impose certain conditions 
before you give your consent. It is a 
Portuguese iuid Spanish word, meaning 
an order issued by authority to prevent 
sliipB leaving port for a fixed xienod. 

Ihnbamui de Riohease. More 
matter than can be used ; overcrowded 
with facts or material. A publisher or 
editor who is overwhelmed with MSS., 
or contributions ; an author who has 
more incidents or illustrations in support 
of his theory than ho con produce, etc., 
liavo an vnihavvas dv r 'lvhvasc. 

Ember Days are Iho WediusKday, 
Friday, uud iSatiinluy of Ember Weeks 

Bmbor Weeks. A eurruptioii of 
quaVmr tnn'pvi'u^ through the Dutch 
ouatetnper and (lermau quatanher. The 
jour times are after Quadragesima 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, Holyrooa Day 
(^September) y and St. Lucia’s Day (Arm- 
her)» The supposition that uersoii.s sat 
in embers (or ashes) on tliose dny.s is 
without foundation. 

Emblem is a pictiu'c with a hidden 
meaning; the meaning is “east into” 
or “inserted in” the visible device. 
Thus, a bahitnu' is an emblem of justice, 
white of punt>', a aeepfre of sovereignty. 
(Greek, which gives the (iioek 

mhlima .) (Vc Aposti.es, 1’atron 
Saints.) • 

Some of the most common and simple 
emblems of the Christian Church arc— 

A chalice. The euchaxist. 

The circle inscribed in an equilateral 
ti'iangle. To denote the co-equahty and 
oo-eteioity of the Trinity. 


A cross. The Christian’s life and eop- 
flict ; the death of Christ for man’s re- 
demption. 

A crown. The reward of the perse* 
verance of the saints. 

A dove. The Holy Ghost. 

A hand from the clouds. To denote 
God the Fatlier. 

A lambf pclfciui, etc., etc. The 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A ylmnix. The xtisuiTection. 

Emblems of tbe Jewlsb Temple, 

(«SW* Exod. XXV. ; Uov. i. 12-26.) 
liitMni rniuth ftivk. The (Mutiv.li. 1 ts sex (*n lights, 
iho sex cii Huinl s of liml. t Ilex . i v. fi.j 
'iTm tthen'brnad. This txxehe Innxes the fxxehf' 
of Ismel. Ileprescnred in ihr Hositel 
liy t lie Ixx el x c MposMes. 

The inrmmwi tsweei spicrH. T'ra>er, xxliirli rliieR 
to hwi\ eu as iiiccuse. (Rev, x iii 3, 40 
The llolu of Uolnis. The nation of ihe Jexvs as 
kind's iiceuliar pcnplo. When the xeil H'hieli 
seimrotiKl ir. from the teinide xvas ‘TPut in 
twain /' It Kii'niHed that llienceforth .lexvsand 
(tcntllesall formed one iicoide of Uod. 

Em'bryo means tJiat which swells 
inside something (Greek, en-brnlOf which 
gives the Greek nnbruon): hence the 
child in the womb ; the rudiment iu a 
I>laut before it shows itself in a bud ; 
an idea not developed, etc. 

Em'elye. The sister-in-law of “ Duke 
Theseus,” beloved by the two knights, 
Paramou and Ar'cytc, tlie fonnor of 
whom had her to wife. It is of tliis lady 
the i>oet says, “Up roos the sun, and 
up roos Emelyc ” (v. 2275). 

** This ixasHinh > (‘cr hi > ocr. iiiui day and day, 

Till it ft'i ooiH'S in a inornr of Mai , 

Tliitt KiiuMio. that fiiiiTi' xvhs to hiviio 
T han la llio hiii‘ on hire stnlki's irrciir, 

And frossrher than the May xviMi lloiiroa 
nexvo .... 

Kr It xxas (bi.x , n.-i ^'cIk' xxas xxotif to do, 

Svin; was ai'isen.*' 

Chancer: Cantirburjf Tultn Kitijjbic'it Tidr\ 

Bm'erald Isle. Ireland. This term 
was first used by Dr. Drennau (1754- 
1820), in the poem called £rin. Of 
course, it refers to the bright green ver- 
dure of the island. 

“An emerald set in the ring of the sea.'* 

Onnhlaniachrcc. 

Xor one fi'idiin? of xiMurc'.mre invsiime to ileHle 
The caitso oi the mc-a of the EmiM'iild Ish*.*’ 

E. J. Drennun ; Erin. 

Em'eralds. According to tradition, 
if a serpent fixes its eyesupou an emerald 
it becomes blind. {Arnned hen Abdalaztz : 
Treatise on Ji ivch.) 

Emor'gency. A sadden emeryency 
is something which starts suddenly into 
view, or which rises suddenly out of the 
cun cut of events. (Latin, e-mergo^ to 
rise out of “the water.”) 

Em»rgenayMaak (An). One engaged 
for some special service, as in Irish evic- 
tions. 
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KMVte (French). A aedxtioM nsing 
OP small riot. Literall 3 ', a moving-out. 
(Latin, e~moVeo.) 

fhwiift (2 syl.). The French form of 
Emiriua. The hero of Jean Jacques 
HouBseau's novel of the same name, and 
his ideal of a perfectly educated young 
man. 

SSmll’lA (in Shakespeare’s Othellti). 
Wife of lago. She is induced by her 
husband to' purloin Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief, which lago conveys to Caesio’s 
chamber, and tells the Moor that Desde- 
mo'nahiid given it to the h’euteuant as a 
love-token. At the death of Desdemoua, 
Emilia (who, till then, never suspected 
the real state of the case) reveals the 
fact, and lago kills her. 

EmiVxa, The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett’s novel. 

Smille ( Thii d\ vine ) , to whom Voltaire 
wrote verses, was Madame Ohatelet.with 
whom he lived at Circy for ten yeaia. 

Smmet contracted into Aut : thus, 
AwiV, eni, ant (Anglo-Saxon, wmeie), 

“ A hrnuolot luaiU* of omuirts’ 03 es.” 

tJruytmt : Court <</ t’airiet. 

Sfcno. Your emue Christen {Ihs- 
n'orth)y i.e. your eA’eii or fellow Christian. 
Shakespeare {Hamtet^ v. 1) has “your 
oven Christian.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
eristenf fellow- Christian.) 

Emolument. Literally, that which 
comes out of the mill. (Latin, e^nw/a.) 
It orimnally' meant toll on what w'us 
ground. (Nee Gbist.) 

Emotion. Literally, tlic movement 
of the mind brought out by something 
which atfucts it. The idea is this : llie 
mind, like electricity, is passive till some- 
thing occurs to affect it, when it becomes 
roused ; the active state thus i)roduced is 
its emotion, and the result thereof is pas- 
sion or affection. (Latin, e-moreo.) 

Empan'el or Impanel is to write the 
names of a ju^ on a panels or piece of 
parchment. (French, pnnneatt^ t.e. pan 
dr peauj piece of skin.) 

BmpaaneL To put the pack-saddle 
on a beast of burden. 

“SHddlc Kozinnotc, and cmi^niicl thine 083 ."— 
Jion Cuixute^ ii. aji. 

Bmped'ooles (4 syl.) 0 / Sicily. A .. 
disciple of Pythag'oras According to 
liU'ciaii, he tbrewhimself into the crater 
of Etna, that pei'sons might suppose he 
Was returned to the gods; but Etna 
throw out his sandal, and destroyod the 
87 . 


illusion. (Horace: Are Portica, 404.) 
(i^tte ClAOUBBOTOS.) 

** Hb who, to he doenied 

KiupeiicSf" ««««<». 

Milton : Paradise Loat^ lii. 471. 

Ba^ieror. Emperor^ not for myself^ 
but foi‘ my people, Tlie maxim of Ha’- 
I drian, the Komau emperor (117-138). 

Emperor of Belleyere. Omar I., 
father-in-law of Mahomet, and second 
caliph of the Mussulmans (581-044). 

Emperor of the Mountatno, king of 
the u'oods, and lord of the highways fi'om 
Florence to Naples. A title assumed by 
Peter the Calabrian, a famous bandit- 
chief (1812). 

Empire City (T/ir). New York, the 
gi’eat commercial city of the United 
States. 

Empire of Reason ; the Empire of 
Tmtb, etc., i.e. reason or truth os the 
governing principle. Empire is the Latin 
%mpi‘x'*imn^ a jurisdiction, and an 
is one who holds command. 

Emlilrlos. Quacks. A school of 
medicine founded by Serap'ion of Alex- 
andria, who (M>iiieiKled that it is ucc 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the 
nature and functions of the body in 
o^cr to treat diseases, but that expe- 
rience is the surest and best guide. 
Tliey were opposed to the Dogmatics 
(^.v.). (Greek, pcirao^ to tiy, which 
^ves the Greek nnpetria, experience.) 

“ Wc must m»t« 

B(i stain oiir Jiid;rincnt, or rornipt our taoix*. 

To proMtii.uto our 1 nm-ruro iiialitily 
To uiiipinrH.*' 

Mtukeapeure : All's Well That Ends M’cll, ii. 1. 
Employ^. (French). One in our em- 
ploy ; such as clerks, shopmen, servants, 
etc. Empl^ec, a female employed by 
a master. Employee, cither sex. 

“In lUly, nil milroMdeniiiloyoBaroKiiliicflcdto 
rigorous exnniinatioii."-- Harlan : Eyratynt, \ . ii4. 

“ All these eiiinlojeeH slmuld 1 m‘ \\onien of i-hti- 
meter."— J/acwu/tm'ii Magazine (JuJ^ , Imuj, p. tSD. 

Empaon. The favourite flageolet- 
player of Charles II., introduced into 
Scott’s Pei'eril of the Peak. 

“Julian cimld only how otiodirnec, and follow 
Enipsftn, who was the snino M;rsoii that jdai'ed 
so rarely on the flageolet. Con p. xxx. 

Empty am Air. (Ang.-Sax., (tmtig.) 

“ Dead men's rnes to Mil the empty air." 

fihakvapeare : 2 Henry 17., v. S, 

Empty Gliampagne Bottles. Fel- - 
low -commoners at Cambridge used to 
be BO called, their academical dress 
being a gaudy pur^de and silver gown,, 
rezombliiig the silver foil round the neck 
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Bmpt^ Ohaiice 

€f a diampagne Very few of 

these Wealthy magioates took honouni. 
4!bo ttolileiniui** gown was silk. 

Xmpiby Clumae» A chance not 
worth calculating on. Tlie ace of dice 
wa8t ky the Greeks and Bomaiis, left 
oecause the number of dice was 
equal to the number of aces thrown. As 
aoe is the lowest chance, the empty 
chance was the least likely to win. 

Sapyre'aa. According to Ptolemy, 
there el's five heavens, the last of which 
is pure elemental fire and the seat of 
deity ; this fifth heaven is called the 
empyrean (from the Greek cn^pu%\ in 
fire). (ilSVv Heaven.) 

'* Now bad the Alitiiglity father irnrn alrove, 

Krom the puru empyrean where He sitH 

High throned nltovc all height, iient down his 
eye.’* Miltun ; ParaaiM Lostt iii. 6G-DM. 

And again, book vi. 833 : 

** The steadfast empyrean shook w’itbout.” 

ISn Bvldeiiee (French). To the 
fore. 

**Mr. has lieen much en etfUUnre of 

late in the lobby ; but ;aH he has uo sm, his 
chance of lieiiig In tlie ministry is \ery prolik*' 
iiiatlcat.'*— NetoKpaper pamuraph, Fcliruury, IHMI. 

Bn Qar^on. As a bachelor. **To 
take mo en gallon, ’’ without ceremony, 
as a bachelor fares in ordinary life. 

Ba Kaase. The w'holo lot just as it 
stands; tiie whole. 

Bn Bapport. In harmony with ; in 
sympathetic lines with. 

Bn Bonte. On the way ; on the road 
or journey 

BnallfHaaurlana (Greek, aca^izardf). 
A group of foHHil samiuiis, including the 
Ich'thyosaur, Ple'biosuur, l^uropter'ygj% 
etc., etc. 

Bnoel'adoa. Tlie most poweiful of 
the giants that conspired against Zeus 
(Jupiter). The king of gods and men 
east him down, and threw Mount Etna 
over him. The poets say that the flames 
of this volcano aris-e from the breath of 
this giant. The battle-field of his con- 
test was Phleg'ra, in Macedonia, 

“ So flerue Enceladiia in Phlcgra stood.** 

ffoole ; Jtrruwl^ Vetivereil. 

*' T toll you, yonnglings, not Encelados, 

With all his thiiMt'aing baud of Typhon's 
brood . . . 

: Shall Mize this prey out of his fstber'e hniuls.'’ 

Shukeepeare: 2^tu» Aitdrtntiriiii, i\. i>. 

Bneliantad Oantlaa. De Saint Foix 
says that women and girls were subject 
to violence whenever they passed by an 
abbey quite as much as when they ap- 
Iiroaohea a feudal castle. When these 
Tiotims were sought for and demanded 


hack, the monks would sustain a, sieg^ 
rather than relinquish them; and, if 
close pressed, would bring to the walls 
some sacred relic, which so awed the 
assailants that they would desist rather 
than incur the risk of violating sutidi holy 
articles. This, he says, is the origin of en- 
chanters, enchantments, and enchanted 
castles. {Historical Essays,) 

Bnohanter is one who sings incanta- 
tions. (Latin, in-canto, to sing over or 
against some one.) 

Bnoqminm. Tlio Greek Imms is a 
revel ill honour of [Bacchus], in which 
tlie procession mnrohes from konn to 
Jco}ne: t.c. village to village. En~JcGmiou 
is the hymn sung in these processions 
in honour of Bacchus; hence, praise, 
eulogy. 

Bnoora (French). Oor use of this 
word is unknown to the French, who 
use the word Ins (twic^ if they wish a 
thing to he repeated. The French, how- 
ever, say encore nn tasse (another cup), 
encore une fois (still once more). It is 
strange how we have perverted almost 
every French woid that we have natu- 
ralised. {See Enqlibh Feench.) 

Bnoratltea (4 syl.). A sect of the 
second century, who condemned mar- 
riage, forbade eating flesh or drinking 
wrine, and rejected oil the luxuries and 
comforts of life as ** tilings sinful.” 
The sect was founded by Ta'tian, a 
heretic of the third century, who com- 
piled from four other books what he 
called an heretical gospel. 

(See Emelins j l>ook iv. chap, xxix.) 
(Greek, egerates, self-mastery.) 

V This heretic must not be confounded 
with Tatian tlie philosopher, a disciple 
of Justin Martyr, who lived in the 
second century. 

Bneroaoh means literally to put on 
a hook, or to hook ou. Tliose who hook 
on a little here and a little there. 
(French, en croc^ on a hook.) 

Bnd. (Ang.-Sax. ende^ endian.) 

At my nils* end. At a standstill how 
to proceed farther ; at a non-plus. 

He is no end of a fellow, A capital 
chap ; a most agreeable companion ; an 
A 1 [A one] ($'.t’0. He is on ** all round ” 
man, and therefore has no end. 

To be fona’s] end. The cause or agent 
of [his] death. 

** This apnplexie will be his end.'* 

Shaketpeart: X Henry JV„ iv. A 

To hegxn at the wrong end. To attempt 
to do something unmethodically. 
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tB oftoa done in edacation, where cihil- 
am taught mimnai: b^ose they are 

« t woim one on earth would 

his diild to talk in eneh a maimer. 
Fiiet talk anyhow, and when worde are 
familiar^ teach the grammar of sentences. 
The allusion may he to thread wound 
on a catd or bobbin ; if, anyone attempts 
to unwind it at the wrong end, he will 
entangle the thread and oe unable to 
unwind it. 

To come to the end of one*s tether. To 
do all that one has ability or liberty to 
do. The allusion is to on animal tied 
to a rope ; he can graze only so far os 
bis tether con be carried out. 

To have it at my finger'e end. To be 
perfectly Of ^ fait; to remember perfectly, 
and with ease; tanquam inigtiis scire. 
The allusion is to work done with the 
fingers (such as knitting), which needs 
no thought after it has become familiar. 

To have it on [or af\ the tip of my 
tongue. {See Tip op my Tongue.) 

A rope's end. A ^ort length of rope 
bound at the end with thread, and utod 
for punishing the refractory. 

A shoeinaher's end, A length of thread 
pointed with a bristle, and used by shoe- 
makers. 

My latter end. At the close of life. 
** At the latter end,*’ towards tlie close. 

At the Intter end of a dinner.” 

Shakeapmrt : AU'a Welltctc., ii.5. 

On end. Erect. 

lb put an end to. To tenninate or 
cause to terminate. 

West endj East end, etc. The quarter 
or port of a town east or west of the 
central or middle part. 

ISnd-lroiuu Two movable iron cluteks 
or plates, still used in cooking-stovos to 
enlurge or contract the grate nt ])lpa- 
sure. The tenn explains itself, but must 
not be mistaken for andirons or dogs.” 

Xnd Paper. The blank fly-leaves of 
a book. 

Sad of tbe World {The). According 
to rabbinical mythology, tlie world is to 
last six thousand years. The reasons 
assigned are (1) because the name Jehova 
contains six letters; (2) because the 
Hebrew letter m occurs six times in the 
book of Genesis ; (3) because the patri- 
aich Enoch, who was taken to heaven 
without dying, was the sixth generation 
from Adam (Seth, Enos, Oainan, Mahala- 
leel, Jared, Enoch); (4) because God 
CMted the world in six days ; (;3) 1)ecau8e 
dx cantains three binaries— the first 2000 
years were for the' law of nature, the 


next 2000 years the written law, and the 
last 2000 tne law of grace. 

Bevea would suit this fancy quite ag wet) : tliere 
ftregevsu days in a week ; Jeiiuvah eouiainggeven 
letters ; and Enoch the seventh generath^n of 
the race of irino ; and the tJrst two titnanes \iere 
nut equal periods. 


Bads. 

To bum the candle at both ends. To bo 
like a man on double business bound, 
who both neglects. Of course, no cau^e 
could bum at both ends, unless held hori- 
zontally, as the lower end would be ex- 
tinj^shed by the melted wax or tallow. 

To make two or both ends meet. To 
make one’s income cover expenses; to 
keep out of debt. The allumon is to a 
belt somewhat too tight. The French 
Boyjoindre les deux bouts, 

Bndemic. Pertaining to a localit}*. 
An endemic disease is one common to a 
particular district, from which it shows 
no tendency to spread. TIlus intermit- 
tent fevers are endemic in marshy places. 

Endorse. I endot'se that siatetnent, 
I accept it ; I fully accord with it. The 
allusion is to the commcreinl practice of 
writing your name on the back of a bill 
of exchange or promissory note if you 
choose to make yourself responsible for 
it. (Latin, in^dorstm, on the back.) 

Endymlon, in Greek mythology, 
is the setting sun with which the moon is 
in love. Eudym'ion was condemned to 
endless sleep and everlasting youth, and 
Sele'ne kisses him every lught on the 
Latmian hills. 


‘‘ Tho inoDu slecpH with Budymion, 

And would not iic awaked.” 

Nhali’eapetirr, : Merchant (ff Venire, v. 1. 

Enemy. Jiow goes the enefug? or 
IVhat saps the enemy? What o’clock 
is it y Time is tho eimmy of man, esiie- 
cially of tliose who are behind time. 


Enfkuit Terrible {An) [lit., a terrible 
child]. A moral or social nuisance. 

Enfield Itlfle. So called from the 
factory at Enfield where it is mode. 

Enfilade (French) means literally to 
spin out; to put thn*ad in [a iieedlel, 
os enjiler n7ie aiguille; to string beads 
by putting them on a thread, as enfler 
des pei'les. Soldiers being compared^.to 
thr^, we get the following metaphors ; 
to gd through a place as thread through 
a needle— to string artillery by placing 
it in a line and directing it against uu 
enemy; hence, to scour or rake with 
shot. 

England. Yerstegan quaintly says 
that 'Egbert was “chiefly moved” to 
call his Idugdom England ” m respect of 
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FofiB C3««ffQ97*8 -ohaiimg' name of 
into AngelTyke.'*^ And this 
<< may have moved our kin£|B upon their 
heat gold ooinft to set the image of an 
angel.*' {BeBtituHim of Decayed Intelli^ 
getice i/n Antiquities eonccming ,,, the 
£nglihh Nation, p. 147.) 

7 The Angles migrated from the east 
of the Elbe to Schleswm (between the 
Jutes and the Saxons). They passed over 
in great numbers to Britain during the 
f'th century, and in time established the 
kingdoms of the heptafchy. 

BiiglajidZzpeote that Bve^ Xaii 
will do hla Duty. The parole signalled 
iy Horatio Nelson to his fleet before the 
battle of Trafalgai*. 

liiigland*o Darling. Hereward the 
Wake, in the time of William the Con- 
queror. Tlie “ Camp of Befuge ’* was 
established in the Isle of Ely, and the 
Earl of Morcar joined it in lOfl . It was 
blockaded for three months by William, 
and Hereward (3 syl.) with some of his 
followers escaped. 

Englentsrne (3 syl.). The Nonnc or 
Prioro'S of Chaucers pilgrims. An ad- 
mirable character sketch. {Canterbury 
Tales; iVo%«r, 118-1 C4.) (6Vc Eloi.) 

Xngliah Frenoli. A kind of per- 
versity seems to pervade many of the 
words which we have borrowed from the 
French, llius curate (French vicaire) ; 
Vicar (French cure). 

Encore (French Ins), 

Epergne (Fi’ench mrtout)\ Surtout 
' (French paracsms). 

Screw (French vis), whereas the French 
eerou we cull a nut ; and our vice is Hau 
ill French. 

, Some still say k Toutrance (French d 
ontrauce). 

We say double entendre, tlio French 
d deux ententes, 

V Tlie reader will easily call to mind 
other examples. 

Wwgfiaintiaji. The national nick- 
name of lui Euglishinuu is a John 
Bull.*' The nation, taken in the uggre- 

f ite, is nicknamed “John Bull.** The 
rench nickname for on Englishman is 
‘ ‘ Godam\* * {See Bull. ) 

Eiigll8liiiiaii*s Castle. His house 
is so called, because so long us a man 
slnits himself up in his own lioiise, no 
bailiff can break through the door to 
ari'est him or seize his goods. It is not 
so in Scotland. 

• E'lild. The daughter and only child 
of Yn'iol, and wife of Prince Geraint', 
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' one of the Enigbta of the Bbuiid'TablA' 
Ladies called her “Enid the Fair," but 
the people named her “ Enid the 
{Idylls of Hie King ; Geraint and Enid,) 

Bnligliteiied Dootor {The), Bay«^ 
mond Lully, of Palma, one of the most 
distinguished men of the thirteenth cen« 
tury. (1234- laid.) 

EnnlakUlenfl. The 6th Dragoons; 
instituted 1689, on account of their 
brave defence of the town of Ennis- 
killen. in favour of William III. 

? Tliis caval^ regiment must not be 
confounded with jme. Inniskillings or 
Old 27th Foot, now called the “ Ist 
battalion of the Boyal luniskilling Fusi- 
liers,** which is a foot regiment. 

En^nlna. The Chaucer or father of 
Roman poets, (b.c. 239-169.) 

The Jbnglish Ennius, Layamon, who 
wrote a translation in Saxon of Wace*8 
limte. 

The French Ennius, Guillaume di 
Lorris (1235-65), author of the Emnanee 
of the Bose, called the Iliad of France, 
^metimes Jehan de Meuug (1260-1320), 
who wrote the continuation of the same 
romance, is so called. 

The Spanish Ennius. Juan de Mena, 
bom at Cor'dova. (1412-56.) 

Enongb. (Anglo-Saxon, genoh or 
genog,) Enough ! Stop now; you have 
said all that is needful. 

Enough is as good as a feast, 

Latin: “lllud satius est, quod satis 
ost.’* 

French : “ On est assez riche, quand 
on a le necessaire.** 

V At one time Enow W’^ns used for 
numbers reckoned by tale, as : lliereare 
chairs enow, nails enow, men enow', etc. ; 
hut now enough docs duty for both 
w'ords, and cuou' is archaic. 

Snsoon'oo (2 syl.). To hide ; to nut 
under cover. Literally, to cover with a 
seonee, or fort. (Germau, schanze, a foi*t ; 
Danish, sehans ; Swedish, skans ; Latin, 
abscondo, to hide.) 

Ensemble. The tout ensemble. The 
general effect ; the effect Avhou tlio 
W’hole is regarded. (French.) 

Ensign. (French, en^rif/nri',) 

Of annent Athens. An owl. 

Ameriea. Hie Stars and Stripe**, 

The lintish Nary. 'Die Union Jack 
(^.r.). The uhite ensign (Royal Nav\) 
is the banner of St. George w'itii 1 he Jack 
cantoned in the first quarter. The red 
ensign is ti^t of the merchant scnice.' 
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Mm ensign is that of the navy 
inserve. 

CMm. A dram. 

Aimmt Corinth,. A flying horse— 1 .«. 
Feg'asos. 

Ancient Donee, A raven. 

Ancient Egypt^ A bull, a crocodile, a 
Tolture. 

England (in the Tudor era). Sh 
George's cross. 

Ancient France, The cape of St. 
Martin ; then the oriflamme. 

The Franke (Ripua'rion). A sword 
with the point upwards. 

The Franke (Salian). A bull's head. 

The Gaule, A wolf, bear, bull, cock. 

The ancient Laeedemoniane, The Greek 
cajmtal letter L {lambda A). 

The ancient Meeednians, The Greek 
letter mu (m). 

The ancient Pereiane, A golden eagle 
with outstretched wings on a white field ; 
a dove ; the sun. 

The raiedadian dynaeiy of Persia. A 
blacksmith’s apron. {See Standard.) 

The ancient komans. An eagle for the 
lenon ; a wolf, a horse, a boar, etc. 

Mom'ulm, A handful of hay or feni 
(manip'ulus). 

The ancient Saxons, A trotting horse. 

The ancient Thebans. A sphinx. 

The Turks. Horses’ tails. 

The ancient Welsh, A dragon. 

Ensilage. A method of preserving 
green fodder by storing it in muss under 
pressure in deep trenches cut in a dry soil. 

Entail'. An entail is an estate cut 
from the power of a testator. The tes- 
tator cannot bequeath it ; it roust go to 
the legal heirs. (French, en - tai Her. ) 

Entangle. The Anglo-Saxon tan 
means a twig, and twigs smeared with 
birdlime were used for catcliing small 
birds, who wero “ en-taiigled ” or 
twigged. 

Entele'oby. The kingdom of Queen 
Quintessence in the famous satirical 
romauce of Rabelais called the History 
of Gargan'tua and Pantag rueV. Panta- 
gruel and his companions went thither 
in search of the Holy Bottle. Tt may 
be called the city of speculative science. 

V The word is used to express the 
realisation of a beau ideal. Lovers have 
preconceived notions of human perfec- 
tions, and imagine that they see the | 
realities in the person belove<l, who is 
the entelechy of their beau ideal. 

“Oluniiere! enrirhfo 
P'nn feu di\'m, qui in'ard ei I’lvement, 

Pwur me dimner I'etre et le niovemeiit, 

lEtes-vous rns ins eeul cntelec.liie.'* ; 

aoHsard : Bouuot 6B (U’.'4>eB). 


mter a Bonae right Foot fbro% 

{Petrontue). It was thoiuht 
unlucky to enter a house or to leave 
one’s chamber left foot foremost. Au- 
gustus was very superstitious on this 
point. Pythagoras taught that it is 
necessary to put the shoe ou the light 
foot first. “WhjBn stretching forth 
our feet to have your sandals put on, 
rst extend your nght foot ** {P'otrep- 
tics of lambtiehuSf symbol xii.). 1am- 
blichlis tells us tins sjrmboliBed that 
man’s first duty is reverence to the gods. 

Entering Short. When bills are 
paid into a banker’s hands to. receive the 
amount when due, it is oalled entering 
them short.” In this case, if the banker 
fails, the assignees must give them up. 
Bills in the hands of factors may be so 
entered. 

Enthn'iilast is one who believes that 
he himself is in God^ or that God is in 
him (Greek, en theos). Our word in* 
sph'ed is very similar, being the Latin 
in spiritu (in the spirit). 

Entire. Ale, in contradistinction to 
cooper,” which is half ale and half 
porter. As Calvert’s entire, etc. 

Entro None (French). Between you 
and mo ; in confidence. 

N.B.--(^e of the most common vul- 
garisms of^e better class is ” Between 
you and I.” 

Entrde (To hare the). To be eligible 
for invitations to State balls and concerts. 

Entremets [am*tre*may’\. Sweel 
foods or kickshaws served at table 
between the main dishes, courses, or 
removes; literally, entrc-mcis (French), 
things put between. We now use two 
words, entrees and entremets^ the former 
being subordinate animal foods handed 
round between the main dishes, and the 
latter being sw^cet made dishes. 

EoUan. An Eolian harp. A box 
fitted with strings, like a fiddle. Tlie 
strings, however, are not sounded by a 
bow, but by a curi*eut of air or wind 
passing over them. 

'* A wako, Knlian liarp, awake, 

And tfi\e to rapture all thy tromhlinff afriners/* 
Gray: ProyrcHu of Poetry, lines i, 5. 

Eolwk God of the winds. {Roman 
mythology.) 

BPAOt. The excess of the solar over 
the lunar year, the former consisting of 
.365 days, and the latter of 354, or eleven 
days fewer. Tlie epact of any year is 
the numlter of days from the la^ new 
moon of Uie old year to the Ist of the 
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{6llowiiig (Qre^, epaetw^ 

imaa:^ epaeti, adscititioiiB.) 

SpBv'gmi (2 syh). A large oma- 
m6Qtal Bfcand placed in the middle of a 
dhiing-table. It ie generally said to be 
a J^nch word, but the French call such 
an omamental stand a surtout^ strangely 
adopted by us to signify a frock-coat, 
which the French call a pardeanus. The 
&eai^t French woid is cparffne^ saving, 
:a eoMM d'epargne^ a savings bank; verb 
i’pargner, to spare or save. (^^W^Eno- 
LiBH Fuench.) 

ISpbe'liL Youths between the age 
of eighteen and twenty were so called at 
Athens. (Greek, armed at puberty,) 

llplie'slaii. A jovial companion ; a 
tliief ; a roysterer. A pun on the verb 
to pheese— A-pheeze-ian. ' Fhceze is to 
flatter. 

'* It ia thine boat, thine Biilioainn, calls.** 
Shakenpeare : Merry Wivea of IV iiuleor^ iv. 5. 

l!plie«iui Letters. Magic charac- 
ters. The Ephesians were greatly ad- 
dicted to magic. Magic characters were 
marked on the crown, cincture, and feet 
of Diana ; and, at the preaching of Paul, 
many which used curious [magical] 
books burnt them. (Acts xix. 19.) 

2'ke Ephesian poet. Hippo'uax, bom 
at Ephesus in the sixth century n.c. 

flSpli’lal'tes (4 e^l.\ A giuiit who 
was deprived of Ins left eye by Axiollu, 
and of his right eye by Hercules. 

Spbieltes (4 syl.). The nightmare. 
(Greek, ephialtes^ an incubus ; from cpi~ 
nalloinai, to leap upon.) 

“ Fe^ erish niiitoina all, with which t luiso who 
nre liauiilcil lo' the iiitthr-hafr, whom the learned 
<m 11 KidiialtSii, are hut loo well aoiuaitiied.”— 
fiir W. Scott : The Antiquaiy, chap. x. 

Xpb'orl or Ephors, Sivartan magis- 
trates, five in nuinlKT, annually olei'.tcd 
ftom the ruling csibte. They exercised 
control even over tlie kings and senate. 

Mple. 'Father of t pic poetry. Homer 
(about 950 b.c.), author of tlie Iliad and 
Odyssey, 

*.* Colehmied epics are W\cJliadyOdym'.y, ^fSneid, 
Paraditn Lott. 

The great Furitan c^.'ic. Milton’s 
Faradise Lost. 

“Bptmking of M. Dora’s rerformancca Hb 
lIlUBcrator of the aroat Puritan epic.”— The 
Times. 

Ito'toiiro (3 syl.). A sousualist : one 
addicted to good ebting and drinking. 
So called fimn Epicu'ros ( 7 >r.). 

Sir Epicure. A worldly sensualist in 
The Alehetnist. by Ben Jonson. His 
Biimame.is **M.aiiunon.*’ 


liptoiire'MU Carnal; sekusual; per- 
toim^ to good eating and drmkuig. 
\See Epioubos.) 

T. Moore has a prose romance entitled 
The Epicurean. 

“ Epicurean nioks 

Shai’KMi with clo.vk>ew Hauoe bit* apputue. 
Shiikespeare : Antony and CleoptUrut li. 1. 

Splon'roa. (Latin form, Epicurus.) 
The Greek philosopher who founded the 
Epicure'an school. His axiom was that 
** happiness or enjoyment is the summum 
bomuH of life.” His disciples corrupted 
his doctrine into ** Good living is the 
object we should all seek,” or, according 
to the drinking song, *■ * *^^0 leads a good 
life is sure to live well.” 

“ most 1)0 the day 1 'scaiieil the wrangliog crew, 
Fium Pyrrho's [q v.] maze and Eplcunw’^Bry." 

BoattU: Minstrel. 

The Epicurus of China. Tao-tse, who 
commenced the searcli for the ” elixir of 
life.” Several of the Chinese emperors 
lost their lives by drinking his potion 
of immortality ” (d.c. 540). 

Epl-dem'lo is from the two Greek 
words epi^ddmos (upon the people), a 
disease that attacks a number of people 
at once, eitlior from bad air, bad drain- 
age, or other similar cause. 

Ibiigmill. A short pointed or anti- 
thetical poem ; or any snort composition 
happily or antithetically expressed. 

Xp'llepay was called by the Romans 
the Comxiiat or Congress siekmss (mor- 
bus coinitia'lis), because the polling for 
the comitia centiiria'ta was null and void 
if any voter was seized with epilepsy 
while the votes were being taken. 

Xpimenldes (5 syl.). A philosopher 
of Crete, who fell asleep in a cave when 
a boy, and did not wake again for tiRy- 
Bcvtui years, when he found himself 
endowed with iiiinieulous wisdom. 
{Vltny : Sutural Ilistorg.) {Sev Rip 
Van Winkle.) 

*' Like Eimiiu'diUcb, 1 ha\c lu'cii BliTiiin;T in a 
no c ; aiiil, wakiim, hccI Loku wliuiii J left chilureu 
are l)earUetl men.”— /litLrcr LyUvti {Laid Lyttuni. 

Bpipb'uiy. The time of appearance, 
meaning the period when tlie star ap- 
peared to the wise men of the East. I'lie 
0th January is the Feast of the Epiphany. 

V The word is not special to Chris- 
tianity. One of the names of Zeus was 
Eplphanes (toe manifest one), and fes- 
tivals in his honour w*ere called ** Epiph. 
auies.” (Greek, epi-phaino^ to shine 
uxion, to bo manifest [in creation].) 

Bpiao'mon, in Greek numerals, is a 
sign standing for a numeral. Thus, 
emcyifiov /SaC, generally called Fan. 
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J^f»s£m 0 «MtAndt for 6, and iota^eptMmon 
for 16. There are two other Byrnbols — 
vi». koppa for 90, and gampi [eanj^i] 
for 900. Ihe reaBou is tliis: The 
Greek letters were used for uumorals, 
and were ranged in three colurons of 
nine figures eaw ; but 24 letters will not 
divide by 9, so the 3 symbols, episemon, 
kopna, and sampi were added to make 
up 3 X 9. Col. 1, from 1 to 20 ; col. 2, 
from 20 to 100 ; ool. 3, from 100 to 1,000. 

Bail and Fan aroidentiral, tlie J1 or F helnw tli«‘ 
dijaniina. Thus olvui (wine) was iironnuiiced 
Flrnfios, called In Latin Finam, and urn/ (an egg) 
waa pronounced 0/on, in Latin Ovum. 

A dash Htider a letter multiplied it a 
hundredfold. Thus, a = 1» but g. = 1000. 
For inteniiediato figures between full 
tons a mark was made aboi^ the unit. 
Thus t (lofa) = 10; but ta — 10 + 1 -= 11, 
i4= 10 + 2^ 12; if = 10+3 = 13,und 
BO on. 

SIpTflode (3 syl.) is the Greek 
eiH~odo8 (coming in besides — ue, adven- 
titious), meaning an adventitious tale 
introduced into the main story. 

In music, an intermediate passage in 
a fugue, whereby the subject is for a 
time suspended. 

** In ordinary fiiffuea ... it is uHunI lo allow a 
rertaiii nuiiibcr of Imuh to intiTiene from time to 
time, afler which the nnhjecl la resumed. The 
inter> oiling liars . . . are called Episodes."- Oinit- 
fep ; CoUHterpoxuf, xxil. Ifli). 

Spls'tle is somctliii g sent to another. 
A letter sent by messenger or ixist. 
(Greek, epi-Mlu.) 

Spl-zoot'lo is ppi-zoo)! (upon the herds 
and flocks). Zoology is used to signify 
a treatise on animals, but we generally 
except man ; so cpi-zootic is used, dvmoit 
(man) not being included. 

B'pooh means that which bounds in 
or holds in hand. The starting-point of 
a sequence of (> vents harnessed togetlier 
like a team of hor.ses ; jiI.m) tlie whole 
period of time from one ejioeh to 
another. Our present epoch is the Birth 
of Christ : previous to tliis epoch it was 
the Creation of the World. In this 
latter sense the word is synonymous 
with era. (Greek, epi-eeho.) 

" The incarnaridii of riiriaf ih tliewieatost moral 
oiwich III the iinneiw»<»f God "-Sttn.ua: Parablaa 
Utt/oldad ("The Lost Hheepi" P- KM'- 

IJpode (2 syl.). In the Greek ejxide 
the chorus returned to their places and 
remained stationary. It followed the 
stiophe (2 syl ). 

Fathei’ of rhoral epodf. Stesichoros of 
Sicily (b.o. 632-552). 

Vp'som Ranoii. Horse races held in 
May, and lasting four days. They are 


held on Ej^m Downs, and were ipsti- 
tuted hy Charles I. The second day 
(Wednesday) is the great Derby dnyTSi 
called from Lord Derby, who instituted 
tlie stakes in 1780. ITie fourth day 
(Friday) is called the Oaks, so called 
from ** Lambert’s Oaks.” Tlie ^'Oaks 
Estate ” passed into the Derby family, 
and the twelfth Earl of Derby estab- 
I lished the stakes. 

*: The Derby, the Oaks, and the St. 
Leger (held at Doncaster) are called the 
Three Classic Baces. N.B.— There are 
other races held at Epsom besides the 
great four-day races mentioned above— 
for instance, the City Suburban and 
the Great Metropolitan (both hopdicap 
races). 

Eppom Salta. A salt formerly ob- 
tained by boiling down the mineral water 
in the vicinity of Epsom, but now chemi- 
cally prepared. It is the sulphate of 
magnesia. 

Equal • to» in mathematics. The 
symbol (=% ), two little parallel lines, was 
invented by Robert lleoorde, who died 
1558. 

" A*i he Haul, notbing more eijtial t ban parallel 

linfM." c 

Equation of Time. The difiersnee 
between mean and apparent time — t.c. 
the difference between the time as shown 
by a good clock and that indicated by 
a sundial. . The greatest difference is in 
November^ at the Ixigiuning of whicli 
mouth the biuj is somewhat more than 
sixteen minutes too slow. There are 
days in December, Apiil, June, and 
September when the sun and the clocks 
agiee. 

Equea Aura'tna. A knight bachelor, 
called anra'tus because he was allowed 
to gild his armour— a privilege confined 
to knights. 

Equipage (3 syl.). Tea tqmpage^ 
A complete tea-service. To equip nieauw 
to arm or furnish, and equiixige is tlic 
furniture of n military man or body of 
troops. Hence camp equipage (all thinw 
necessary for an encampment) ; ^c7d 
equipage (all things necessary for thn 
field dt battle) ; a prince’s equipage, and 
so on. 

Equity. {See Abi'ilsa.) 

Era. A scries of years beginning 
from some epoch or btorting.point, as : 

s.r. 

The Kra of the Greek Olympia^ . . 77fl 

„ tho Foiin<lnrion of Rome TKl 

,, NalHiniuuwr Hi 

” Alexander t ho Gi eat .. JIS4 

rhoHeleiKldw SIS 

., JnliaaEra 45 





f Tub HtnrbABx E&i, ot the number 
4 >f jrean betwm l^e Creation and the 
JITajavityi . 

Aoeoinliiitftetlie modern Greek Calendar 7,a8() 

„ Joerahua 7, ms 

„ Bcauger 5, am 

,1 tbe ancient Greek Church a^'mm 

I t, Professor Hales B,4ll 

n L*art de Yen tier les Ihttes 4,»fi8 

n Archbisht)!! Vsshcr . . . . 4,004 

„ Calmet 4, mm 

,1 theJenrs 3,7u0 

yi Otheb Ebas: 


The Bra of Abraham starts from Oct. l, n.c. iviiG. 

„ Acfcinm starts from Jan 1, n.o. an. 

» Alexander, or of tlio LattMu*, starts 
from Nov. is, n.c. 3S4. 

American ludepoudeiit'O. July 4, A.n. 
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Augustus, B.G. 37. 

Diocletian, A ug. so. A.o. 3A4. 

Tyre, Oct. lo, n.c. lai. 
the Cliinese, n.c. sflU7. 
the French Republic, Sept. 33, a.d. 


„ the Heg^ira, Julv IG, a.d. gss. 

(The flight of Mahomet from Mecca.) 
„ tlio Maccabees, n.c. 166. 

„ the Martyrs, Fob. as, a.d. .113. 

IT The Christian Era begins from the 
birth of Christ. 


EraiO'lliu, the emperor, condemned a 
knight to death because the companion 
who went out with him returned not. 
**Thou host 8 lai 4 thy fellow/* said tho 
emperor, ‘*and must die. Go,” con- 
tinued he, to another knight, ** and lead 
liim to death.” On their way they met 
the knight supposed to he dead, and 
returned to Eraclius, who, instead of 
revoking his sentence, ordered all three 
to he put to death— the first because he 
had already condemned him to death ; 
the second because he had disobeyed his 
orders; and the third because he was 
the real cause of tho death of tlio other 
two. Chancer tells this anecdote in his 
tSIofn/fPOMw Tale. It is told of Cornelius 
Piso by Sene'ea in his I)e Ira^ lib. i. 16 ; 
but in the Oesta Romano’rum it is ascribed 
to Eraclius. 


Brastlaiis, Tlie followers of Thomas 
Lieber, Latinised into Erastus, a (Ger- 
man heretic” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (1624-1683.) 

Xras’tianlinn. State supremacy or 
interference in oeclesiastioal affairs. 
Thus the Church of England is some- 
time<« called “ Ei;astiaji,” because tho 
two Houses of Parliament can interfere 
in its ritual and temporalities, and the 
sovereign, as the he^ ” of it, appoints 
bishops and other dignitaries thereof. 

Z'rebiUk Darkness. Tho gloomy 
cavern underground through which the 
Sluices }u|d to walk W their p^^sage to 
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Hades. ‘‘A volley of the riuidow of 
death.” 

** Not Erebus itself Were dim euoiiSti 
To hide thee from prevention/; 

HhakiigpMre : Jvliua Gawar,ii. 1. 

Bret'rioii. The JSretrian hull, Mene- 
de'moB of Eret'ria, in Euboea ; o Greek 
philosopher of the fourth ceotury B.C., 
and founder of the Eretrian school, 
which was a branch of the Socrafic. 
He was called a “bull” from the bull- 
like gravity of his face. 

Bri'gena. John Scotus, called ” Sco- 
tus the Wise,” who died 886. He must 
not be confounded with Duns Scottus 
the schoolman, who lived some four 
centuries after him (1266-1308). 

Brin. Ireland {q.v.), 

Zrln^nyB or Erin'm, The goddess of 
vengeance, one of the Furies. {Greek 
mythology,) 

Eripli'ila. The personification of 
avarice, who guards the path that leads 
to pleasure, in Orlando FurioeOf vi. 61. 

Briz, son of Goliah (Gid) and grand- 
son of Atlas. He invented legerdemain. 
{Duchat : (Etivrcs de Uahelaxe ; 1711.) 

Brl-klng. King of the elves, who 
prepares mischici for children, ana even 
deceives men with his seductions. He is 
said to haunt the Black Forest. 

Er'mellne {Dame). Eeynard’s wife, 
in the talc of lieynard the Fox. 

Brmle'noB (4 syl.). A renegade 
Christian, whose name was Clement. 
He was entrusted with the command of 
the caliph’s ** regal host,” and was sloiu 
by Godfrey. {Tasso : Jerusalem Ee^ 
livei'ed.) 

Er'mlne or Hermlne. Littre de- 
rives tho word from Annenia, and says 
it is the “Pontic rat” mentioned by 
Pliny; if so, tho better spelling would 
he “Armine.” Prof. Skeat derives the 
word from the French hemiincj through 
harmOy the ermine, stoat, or weazel. Tlie 
ermine is technically called tho Mnstela 
enmnea, 

Br'mine Street. One of the four 
groat public ways made in England by 
the Romans. The other three are IVat- 
Itng Street^ Ikenild Street^ and the Fosse. 
Gennan'icus derives Ermin from Herm^, 
yvhence Irminsull (a column of Mercury), 
because Mercury presided over pnlllic 
roads. This is not correct ; Irminsnl, or 
rather Ermensul, is the Scandinavian 
Odin, not a “ Columu of Mercury ” at 
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all; and Enning Street really meims 
'pdLt^s Street 

“ Fair weyei many on tbor ben in Bnglond, 

But loitf moet oiall )jen sttnderstond , . . 

1 the flonth into the north takit Brmiua- 


Fmui the east into the west , 

From Bouth-est [cast] to North-west itliat is 
sum del grotej 

From Borer [Dover] into Chestro ffo'th VatUng- 


vunsmi 

The forth Is most of all that tills from Tot^- 
ueys— 

From the one end of Cornwall anon to Catenays 
[CaiChnesBl- 

Froin the south to Nortli-nst into Euglundcs ond 

Fotm men callith thisk voix." 

Robert of Gloivceeter. 

Bnnln'la. The heroine of Jei'umlem 
Delivered, When her father, the King 
of Antioch, was slain at the siege of 
Antioch, and Erminia fell captive into 
the crusader's hands, Tancred gave her 
her liberty, and restored to her all her 
father’s treasures. ITiis geiiei-ous con- 
duct quite captivated her heart, and she 
fell in love with the Christian prince. 
Al'adine, King of Jerusalem, took charge 
of her. When the Christian army be- 
sieged Jerusalem, she dressed herself in 
Clorinda's armour to go to Tuncred, but, 
being discovered, tied, and lived awhile 
with some shepherds on the banks of tho 
Jordan. Meeting with Vafri'no, sent as 
a secret spy by the crusaders, she re- 
vealed to him the design against the life 
of Godfrey, and, returning with him 
to the Christian camp, found Tuncred 
wounded. She cured his wounds, so 
that he was able to take part in tho Inst 
great day of the siege. We are not told 
the ultimate fate of this fair Syrian. 


Erna'iiL Tlie bandit-captain, Duke 
of Segor'hia and Cardo'nai, Lord of Ar'a- 
gon, and Count of Eniaiii, in love with 
Elvi'ra, who is betrothed to Don Huy 
Gomez de Silva, on old Spanish grandee, 
whom she detests. Charles V. of Spain 
also loves her, and tries to win her. 
Silva, finding that the king has been 
tampering with his betrothed, joins the 
league of Eniani against tho king. Tlie 
king in concealment overlicars tlie plot- 
ters, and, at a given signal, they ai-e 
arrested by his guards, hut, at the inter- 
cession of Elvira, are pardoned and set 
free. Erua'ni is on the point of marry- 
ing Elvira, when a horn is heard. Tliis 
horn Emani had given to Silva when he 
joined the league, saying, ** Sound but 
this horn, and at that moment Emani 
wdll cease to live." Silva insists on the 
fulfilment of the compact, and Emani 
stabs himself. ( V& dt ’« opera of Ernani,) 

Eraegt (^DtiJce), A poetical romance 
by Henry of Veldig (Waldeck), con- 
temporary with Fr^crick Borbarossa. 


Duke Ernest IB son-in-law of Kaiser 
Konrad II. Having murdered his feudal 

lord, he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
^d to expiate his crime, and the poem 
desenbes his adventures on the way. It 
IS a mixture of Homeric and Oriental 
myths, and the tales of crusaders. Duke 
Ernest ful^led his pilgrimage, returned 
to Germany, and received absolution. 


Bros, the Greek equivalent to Cupid. 

Bros'trattiis. Tlie man who set fire 
to the temple of Diana in Ephesus, on 
the day Alexander the Great was horn. 
This he did to make his name immortal. 
In order to defeat his vainglory, the 
Ephesians forbade his name to be men- 
tioned, but such a prohibition would he 
sure to defeat its object. 


Erra-Pater. An almanack. William 
Lilly, the almanack-maker and astro- 
loger, is BO called by Butler. It is said 
to have been the ** name " of an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. (Halliwell : Archaic 
Du'Hotiarif.) 

** In mulhenintiuB be was greater 
Tbaii Tyebu Brahe or Erra Pater." 

liutler : Hudibraa, i. 1. 

Brae (1 Ryl-)* The native language of 
the West Highlanders of ^ Scotland, who 
arc of Irish origin. It is a variant of 
Irish. Applied hy the Scotch Low- 
landers to the Highland dialect of 
Gaelic. In the eighteenth century Scotch 
was often called Erse, without distinc- 
tion of Highland and Lowland ; and 
Irish was spoken of as Irish Gaelic. Tlie 
practice now is to limit the word Erse to 
Irish, and Gaelic to Scotch Highlanders. 


Br'udite. Most erudite of the Rmnam, 
Marcus Terentius Varro, a man of vast 
and varied erudition in almost every de- 
XMirtment of literature, (b.o. 116-27.) 


Bnrtbro'oa. {See Horse.) 

BrythyBiiB. Hare no doinqs with the 
Erythffnm. This is the thirty -third 
Symbol of the Protreptics of lumblichus. 
The Erythynus is a fish called by Pliny 
(ix. 77) eryihrimtSy a red fish with a 
white belly. Pythagoras used this fish 
os a symbol of a braggadocio, which has 
a lily liver. Have no doings with those 
who ore tongue-doughty, but have white 
stomachs (where stomach means true 
courage). 

Baoapa'de (f3sy1.). French. Means 
literally an escape [from restraiutl ; 
hence a spree, lark, or prank. (Spanish, 
eecapar^ escapada.) 

“ His st'coiid cscHisulc was mode for tlie purpoiw 
of visiting Hie Held of liulliou Grecn,"-~/^(iW ; 
Guy Munnefotgt xjixvi. 
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Essex Stile 


MtilitmtfrCs An which ffives 

rice BC^odaL **By the famouc Bou- 

andi'ey 

** Since l^e Jaet *liBclaiidrc‘ lie lied held little or 
.no cunuitnuicatton vriih her." — Uerbert: 
mtht 18. , 

Swns'age (3 syl.) means ** shield 
Bervioe,” and is applied to that obliga- 
tion which bound a vassal to follow bis 
lord to war at his own private charge. 
(French, escu, eau, a shield.) 

' ttoiila'ploa (Latin. IJaculapiitu). A 
disciple of Emdapitts means a medical 
student. Esenla^pian, medical. Escu- 
la'pios, in Homer, is a ** blameless phy- 
siemn,*’ whose sons were the medical 
attendants of the Greek army. Subse- 
quently, he was held to be the “ god of 
the medical art.*’ 

BSon'xial. The palace of the Spanish 
sovereims, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Madrid. It is one of the most 
superb structures in Europe, but is built 
among rocks, as the name signifies. 

^ Bsontolieoii of Preteneo {An), 
That of a wife, either heiress or co- 
heiress, placed in the centre of her hus- 
band’s shield. 

Baln'gie. A title given to the kings 
of Kent, from Ese, their first king, 
sometimes called Oebta. 

Esmond (JTenry), A chivalrous 
cavalier in the reign of Queen Anno. 
The hero of ’J’hoCkeruy’s novel entitled 
Esmond. 

Sooter'lo (Greek, those u'ithin). 
Exotcr'ic, those without. The term ori- 
mnated with Pythag'oras, who stood 
Miiud a curtain when ho gave his lec- 
tures. Those who W'cre allowed to 
attend the lectures, but not to see his 
face, he culled his exoteric diseip/rn ; but 
those who were allowed to enter the veil, 
bis esoterlv, 

Aristotle adopted the ssiine terms, 
though he did not lecture behind a cur- 
tain. He called those who attended his 
evening lectuitis, which were of a popu- 
lar character, his exoterics ; and those 
who attended his more abstruse inoniing 
lectures, his esoterics. 

Ssplat (Fs-pe-a) . Nephew of Orionde 
la Fee. A dwarf, not more than three 
feet high, with yellow hair os fine as 
gold, and though above a hundred years 
old, a seeming child of seven. He was 
one of the falsest knaves in the world, 
and knew every kind of enchantment. 
(Jtomance of Maugis d'Aygrenwni et de 
nvifOsonfrere.) 


Esplaa'dlMi. Son of Am'adia .and 
Oiia'ua. He is tiio hero of Mon^t^a. 
continuation oSAiiuidiSf called ThcE^k ' 
Book. 

Esprit de Corps. Fellow-feelmg 
for the society with which you are asso- 
ciated. A military term— every soldier 
will stand up for liis own corps. 

Esprit Follst. A bogle which de- 
lights in misleading ana tormeutiug 
mortals. 

Esquire. One who carried the esm 
or shield of a knight. (Latin, seaVigei'^ 
a shicld-beoi'cr.) 

Copy of a letter from C. H. Atbill, ESQ., 
Riehmmd ReraW' 

" Heralcl'H Cfillef;e, K.C., January setb, 1803. 
The following perAons are leKally ' Bsquireci 
“The 80118 of peers, the 8uii8 ui liurouots, the 
sonsof kniKhtB, the eldest Bons of the youDatn* 
BOUB of iieers, and their eldest sons iu perpetuity, 
the eldcRt hou of the eldest sou of a knifflit, and 
Ilia eldest sun In pei'petuity, the kings of arms, 
the heralds of arms, oncers of the Army or Navy 
of the rank of captain and upwards, slierifls of 
counties for life, J.P.'s of coantles whilst in com- 
mission, serjeants-at-law, Queen's connsel, ser- 
jeants-nt-arms, Oompanions of the Orders of 
Knighthood, certain priiici^ial oncers in the 
Queen's houseliold, deputy lieutenants, commis- 
sioners of the Court of Uankruptcy, masters of * 
the Supreme Court, those whom the Queen, in any 
commission or warrant, st^’lcs esipiiro, and any 
Itersoti in virtue of his once, takes preced- 
ence of esquires. ' 

V Add to these, graduates of the tmi- 
versities not in holy ordei-s. 

Es'says. Lord Bacon’s casays were 
the first in English that bore the name. 

“ To write just treatises reumreth leisure in the 
writer and leisure in the reader . . . which is the 
cause W'liich hath made mi* choose to write certain 
hnef notes . . . which I have called essays/'— 
DcHiciUion to Pi ince Henri/. 

Esso'neB (2 syl.). A sect among the 
Jews ill the time of our Saviour. They 
woixi communists who ubjurod every sort 
of fleshly indulgence. They ate no ani- 
mal food, and drank only wstter. Their 
sacrifices to God were only fruits of tlie 
earth . They kept the Sabbath so strictly 
that they would not even wash a plate or 
rinse a cup on that day. The^alwa^^s 
dressed in white, took no part in public 
matters, hut devoted themselves to cou- 
teniplative studies. They held the Jew- 
ish Scriptures in great reverence, but 
interpreted them allegorically. 

Ebboil East seaxe (the territory of 
the East Saxons). 

Ebbox Lions. Calves, for which the 
county is famous, 

Valiant as an Essex lion (ironical). 

Essex Stile. A ditch. As Essex is 
very marshy, it abounds in ditches, and 
has very few stiles. 
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2lT*-*Vr**“*“* A aidniaou ot 
.Bcitioie Gtooree of Bemnark, given him 
l)y Jamee 11. The story goes that 
James, speaking of those who had de- 
serted his standard, concluded the cata- 
logue with these words, ** And who do 
you think besides ? Why, little Est-il- 
possible, my worthy son-in-law. * ’ James 
applied this comomen to the prince 
because, when George was told of his 
father-in-law's abdication, all he did 
was to exclaim, “ Est-il-possible y ” and 
when told, further, of the several noble- 
men who had fallen* away from him, 
** Est-il-possible? ’’ exhausted his in- 
tjon. 


digm^o: 


(French ; Spanish, 
Military couriers sent express. 
Their duty is to deliver the dispatches 
consigned to them to the postillions ap- 
pointed to receive them. 


& 


Bfttates. Estates of the realm. The 
powers that have the administration of 
affairs in their hands. The three estates 
of our own realm are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons ; 
popularly speaxing, the public press is 
termed the fourth estate. It is a g^t 
mistake to call the three estates of Eng- 
land the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons, os many do. The word moans 
that on which the realm stands. (Latin, 
stoy to stand.) {See Foubth Estate.) 

“ lleivHl . . . Hindi' a Hiipiicr to lin . . . cliirf 
OHI ales.”— Mark vl. «l. 

“Thekiacy and tho tliree egtntea of tlie roalm 
a^genihlcd in iiarHaineut."— (Adtert/fw- Nov. 6, 


Eote. The house of Este had for their 
armorial l)eaTing a white eagle on an 
assure shield. Binaldo, in Jvntmfrm lie- 
livered, adopted this devii^e ; and Ariosto, 
in his Orlando FtfriosO, gives it both to 
Mundrii^ardo and Kogo'ro, addiug that it 
was borne by Trojan Hcelor, As the 
Dukes of Brunswick are a liraueli of the 
house of Este, our Queen is a descend- 
ant of the same noble family. 

D'Esto was the suniame adopted by 
the children of the Duke of Sussex ana 
Lady Augusta MuiTay. 


Bstot'iland. An imaginary tract of 
land near the Arctic Circle in North 
America, said to have been discovered 
by John Scalve, a Pole. 


“ The snow 
From cold Kstunlnnd •' 

iftUoH : Paradise ImsU x. Ca'i. 


Batrasia^on (French). A blow or 
cut with a sword, hence also **eBtra- 
moconner,” to play at backsword. Sir 
Walter Scott uses we Word in the seuse 


or pretended out. Bence Sir 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf, says : 

“ 1 tripped a hHHty morris . . . niton the dinlnoM 
toltle. now offerlim my sword [to iUe Ouke B 
Itiic.kliurhani], and now recoveriiuc it, i made ^ 
a sort of %Btranm(;oi) at Ins nose, the dext^ty of 
which consists in coming mkhtlly near to tiM 
object witbont toucblog Tu ™]KiL'’« 
ebup. XXXIV. 


Batrloli Wool is the soft down of 
the estrich, called in French, duvet d' 
ant riche. It lies immediately under the 
feathers of the ostrich. 


Botrildlo or Estrild, Daughter of a 
German king, and handmaid to the 
mythical King Humber. Wheu Humber 
was drowned in the river that bears his 
name, King Locrin fell in love with 
Estrildis, and would have married her, 
had he not been betrothed already to 
Guendolie'na ; however, he kept Es- 
trildie for seven years in a palace under- 
ground, and h^ by her a daughter 
named Sabri'na. iuter the deafii of 
Locrin, Guendaloe'na threw both Es- 
trildis and Sabri'na into the Severn.,! 
{Geoffrey: British History^ ii. ch. ii,-v.) 

JBstnaiy, Literally, the boiling 
place ; the mouth qf a river is so callea ‘ 
because the water there seems to seethe 
and boil. (Latin, astuo^ to boil.) 

Bternal City {The), Borne. Virgil 
mokes J iipiter toll Venus he would give 
to Die Romans impe*rium sim Jim (an 
eternal empire). {ACndd^ i. 79.) 


Eternal Fltnera of Things. The 

congruity between an acDon and the 
agent. 

** Can any man have a liighcr notion of the nilo 
of right, and ilii* cuirnal tttni'SH of ibings?”— 
FicUhng: TomJinuui, book i\. cliap. iv. 

Eternal TaMon. A white ppri, 
extending from cast to west, and from 
heaven to earth, on which, according to 
Mahomet, God has incorded every event, 
jiust, pinseut, and to come. 


Etesian Wind {An). Etesiaffabra 
Afinilorinm''* says Lucretius (v. 741). A 
wind which rises annually about the 
dog-days, and blows forty days together 
in Die same direction. It is a gentle and 
mild wind. (Greek, cnfirtoc, annual.) 


* Deem not, good Porteiis. that in this my song 
1 mean to linrrow up iiiy liimible mind, 

Anil srsy that voice in London known so long ; 
For Imliii and hoftiiejci, an Etesian wind.’* 

Pritv Pindar: Nil Admiraro. 


Etb'nto Plot. The Popish plot. In 
Dryden*s satire of Absalom ana Aehito* 
phelf Charles II. is called Davi^ the 
royalists are called the Jews, and the 
Papists Gentiles or Ethnoi, whiaico 
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Slxaeix-Bpiegal 


B^O|Ai«oneB 


V Ethnic plot ** means the Gentile or 
Popish plot. 


** OkW ^lUi diidaln sn Ethnic pint itesun . . . 

torm and order they their power employ, 
KdtlilBg io build, end all thingB ttt destroy.** 
Part i. 618, 63:!-8. 

Xdmoi^’lroiies (4 syl.)- A sect of 
l&eretics of the Beventeeiith century, who 
practised the observances of tho ancient 
Pagans. (Greek, eihmt^phvin^ heathen- 
minded.) 


E'tboiL Tho eagle or vulture tliat 
gnawed the liver of Fiomo'theus. 


Etiquette (3 syl.). The usages of 
polite society. Tlie word means a ticket 
or card, and refers to the ancient custom 
of delivering a card of directions and 
legulations to be observed by all those 
who attended court. The original use 
was a soldier’s billet. (French, etiquette ; 
Spanish, ctiqueta, a book of court cere- 
monies.) 

“Etiiiuctte . . . had its original application to 
thnsti ceremonial and formal 4jl)aurvaiicog prac- 
tmeii at Ooiirt. . . . The term came afterwards 
a • • • to signify certiiin formal mothods iisod in tho 
transaetioiis lM‘iweeii So\ ereign States "—Ji Hike : 
WorkSt vol. VIII. p.Sini. 


Et na. Virgil ascribes its eruption to 
the restlessness of Encel&dus, a hundred- 
headed giant, who lies buried under the 
mountain, (^a. iii. 578, etc.) In Etna 
the Greek and Latin poets place the 
forges of Vulcan and the smithy of the 
Cyclops. 


Etronn'eB (2 syl.). New-year’s gifts 
ore 80 called in France. Stren'ia, the 
Boman goddess, had the superiutenaeuce 
of new-year’s gifts, which the Romans 
called atrenee, Ta'tius entered Borne on 
New-year’s Day, and received from 
Bomo augurs palms cut from the sacred 
grove, dedicated to tlio goddess Strenia. 
Having succeeded, he oi^ained that the 
Ist of January should be celebrated by 
gifts to be called consisting of 

Hgs, dates, and honey ; and that no word 
of ill omen should be uttered on that 
day. 


. Ettiiok Shepherd. James Hogg, 
tho Scotch poet, who was boni in the 
forest of Ettrick, Selkirkshire. (1772- 
1835.) 

“ The Ettrick Shepherd W'as my gniOo." 

h'ortbiirrtrWi. 

Btoel— t.^. A ttila. King of the Huns, 
a monarch ruling over three kingdoms 
and more than thirty principalities: 
being a widower, he married Knemltild, 
the widow of Siegfried. In the Nibelun- 
gen-Lied, where he is introduced (part 
u.), he is made vory iusigiiiticaiit. nnd 
sees his liogemexit and even his sou and 


heir, struck down without any elFcgt to 
I save them, or avbnge their desteudoon. 

He is as unlike the Attila of history as 
I possible. 

Ea'OhArifl, in Fcnelon’s THem^ue^ 
is meant to represent Mdlle. de Fon- 
taages. 

En ohaiist literally means a tliaak- 
offering. Our Lord said, Do this in 
remembrance of me’’ — i.e. out of gra- 
titude to me. Hie elements of bread 
and wine in the Lord’s supper. (Grec^, 
eu-ekanstia,) 

En‘ollo. A penurious old hunks in 
one of the comedies of Plautus ^ulu- 
la'ria), ^ 

En'oratoB (3 syl.). More shifts than 
JSu^craigs, EucratCs, the miller, was one 
of the archoDS of Athens, noted for his 
shifts and excuses for neglecting 
duties of the office. 

EudojcianB. Heretics, whose founder 
was Eudox'ius, patriarch of Antioch in 
the fourth century. They maintained 
that the Son had a will independent of 
the Father, and that sometimes their' 
wills were at variance. 

Enge'nliiB. This was Jolm Hall 
Stephenson, author of Crazf/ Tales, a 
relative of Stenie. In Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, EugeniuB is made tlie friend 
and wise counsellor of Yorick. 

En'gnblne Tablea. Seven bronze 
tables found near Eugu'bium {Gnhbio) 
in Italy, in 144 (. Of the inscriptions, five 
are Umbrian and Etruscan, and two are 
Latin. 

“The Umbrian, tlip tonguo of nor torn 
Italy, 18 yei more fully irinvBciitPil to us liy tbe 
Kimiibino lablPtH . . . suitpoBeclbjheaHoblaBtlio 
thinl and fourth cent lines before our em."— IK. 
JJ. Whitiiry: ftttuljf of JAmgvagee, lecture vi. p. L'ro. 

Eulalle (5V.). Eii'Ialon is one of the 
names of Apollo; but in the calendar 
there is a virgin mart 3 rr called Eulolie, 
bom at Mer'ic^, in Estramadu’ra. When 
she was only twelve years old, the great 
persecution of Diocle’tian was set on 
root, whereupon the young girl left her 
maternal home, and, m the presence of 
tho Bomoii judge, cast down the idols 
he had set up. She was martyred by 
torture, February 12th, 308. 

Lonf^ellow calls Evangeline the “ Sun- 
shine of St. EuUUie.” 

Eulon-BplB'gBl (77/yO or Tall Otvl^ 
glass. The hero of a German tale, which 
relates the pranks and drolleries, the 
ups and downs, the freaks and fun of a 
wandering cottager of Brunswick. The 
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Bnstafhiaiui 
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itni&or is said to bare I)eeii Or. Thomas 
Mamer (UTfi-USiQ. 

or FAmuBW. A swindierd. 
So caUod from the slave and swineherd 
of 

“ This second Bumieus strode lustily down the 
forest trlAde, driving before him ... the whole 
herd or his inharmonious charge.*'— 5tr IKoMer 

BmiMlildAS [the good- tempered god- 
destiee]. A name given by the Gree&s to 
the Furies, as it would have been omi- 
nous and policy to call them by their 
right name, JiHn'nyis, 

BililiiieateB [Jfmor;/], who, being 
very 'old, keras a little boy named 
Anamnestes [Meaearchl to fetch books 
from the shelves. {Spensei' : Fah'ie 
Queene^ book ii. 9.) 

Bnno'mlaiifl. Heretics, the disci- 
ples of Euno'mius. Bishop of Cyz'icum 
in the fourth centuiy. They maintained 
that the Father was of a different nature 
to the Son, and that the Son did not in 
reality unite Himself to human nature. 

Enpat'rldss. The oligarchy of Attica. 
These lords of creation were subse- 
quently set aside, and a demociutic foim 
of government established. 

Ihfi'pitftfwtamsL. Words or phrases 
substituted, to soften down offensivo 
expressions. 

Tlaee never mentioned to cars polite. 
In the reign of Charles II., a ^vorthy 
divine of Whitehall thus concluded his 
sermon : ** If you don’t live up to the 
precepts of the Gospel . . . you must 
expect to receive your reward in a cer- 
tain place which ’tis not good manners 
to mention here ” {Laeomcft). Poi^e tells 
us this worthy divine was a dean 

*' To rest tli^ciublon hihI soft d(*an iiiMte, 

Who ije\er mciit.ioneU liiMl to ears iKiIite.” 

Moral Eaaayi!, riiitit. iv. 4a, zn. 

“His Satanic majesty;” “light-fin- 
gered gentry ; ” “a gentleman on his 
travels” {one transported); “she has 
met with an accident ” (has had a child 
before ma triage) ; “ help ” or “ employe ” 
(a servant) ; *’* not quite cori’ect ” (a false- 
hood) ; “ an obliquity of vision ” (a 
sf/nnit); “an innocent” {a fool) ^ “bel- 
dam” (an ugly ivomaH)^ and hundreds 
of otlieis. 

Enre'ka, or rather Henre'Ka (I have 
found it out). The exclamation of 
Archimedes, the Syracusan philosopher, 
when he discovered how to test the 
purity tit Hi'ero’s crown. The tale is, 
that liiero delivered a certain weight of 
gold to a workman, to be mode mto a 


votive crown, but suspectiug that the 
workman had alloyed the gSd with alh 
inferior metal^sked Archimedes to test, 
the crown. The philosopher went to 
bathe, and, in stopping into the bath, 
which was quite full, oraerved that some 
of the water ran over. It immediately 
struck him that a body must remove its 
own bulk of water when it is immersed, 
and putting his idea to the test, found 
his surmise to be correct. . Now then, for 
the crown. Silver is lighter than gold, 
therefore a pound-weight of silver will 
be more bulky than a pound-weight of 
gold, and being of greater bulk will 
remove more water. Vitm'vius says: 
“ When the idea flashed across his mind, 
the philosopher jumped out of the bath 
exclaiming, * Heure’Jca ! houre'ka ! ’ and, 
without waiting to dress himself, ran 
home to try the experiment.” D^den 
has mistaken the quantity in the lines — 

“ The (lelHt: tliinks he BtanilB im tinner ffronnd, 

t'riia ‘ Eu'rcica ! ' the niitfhty secret's fonucl.*' 

Jfonffto Ltnet, 43| 43. ^ 

But Byron has prc8cr%’cd the right quan- 
tity— 

“ Now we clap 

Our hands and cr> ' Eureka !’ *' 

Childe itarold^ iv. st. Hi.’ 

V The omission of the initial 11 finds 
a parallel in our word udometer for 
“ hudometer,” cmertyds for “ hemor- 
rhoMs,” crpetology for “ herpetology ” ; 
on the other baud, we write humble-pie 
for “ umble-pie.” 

Bu'riui (2 syl.). Tlie east wind. So 
called, says Buttmanii, from the 
east. Prob.ably it is eos ern’o, drawn 
from the east. Ovid confirms this ety- 
mology: “ Vires capit Eurus ab oriuf* 
Breinan says it is a corruption of coipov. 

“ While snntliern pales or Mresiern omiiiH roll, 

And Eurus his ii'e-wiiids fnuii the jiole.” 

Darwin : A’ctmomy of 1 eutiatuni, canto \]. 

Enryd'ioe (4 syl.^ . Wife of Orpheus, 
killed by a serpent mi her wedding uiglit. 
Orpheus went down to the infernal 
regions to seek her, and was pioinised 
she should return on condition that he 
looked not back till slit* had reached the 
upjier world. Wlieii llie jioct got to the 
confiuojs of hi.s journey, he turned his 
head to see if Eurydico were following, 
and she w'as instantly caught hack again 
into Hades. 

“ Ile-dorn. reMtfjn* Eiirydi* c t«* life ; 

Oh, take the liiwhiind or reiiii ii the w T' 

Pope: Ode OH St. ('teil4a‘ii buy. 

Eusta'tlilaiifk A deuomiuntioii so 
palled from Eusta'lliiiiR, a monk of the 
fourth centuiy, exeoniiiiunicated by the 
council of Gangra. 
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Heveljoi of tihe fiftJi 

vwMi yi M. jF| J^y^widwtly to Hio Kob- 

Thsy 'laldinaiiiod that Jesus 
OliiAlt Wim CDBCai^y God {a*eviou8 to the 
inoidliiatioii, and entir^ man duriiig His 
eojounk ou earth, liie founder was 
Etf^hea, aa abbot of Constantinople, 
oxcammunicated in 448. 

BoaKliie 8ea {7%e)—ue, the hospit- 
able Bea» It was formerly called A mm 
ntable). So the “ Cape of Good 
^ was ^led the Cape of Jkapair, 
iventum” was onginally <^led 
MuUventnm^ and “Dyrrachium” was 
called EpidamnuBf which the Bomans 
thought was too much like damnum to 
be lucky. 

Xnuigelto Dootor {The'). John 
Wycliflfe, ** the morning star of the 
Information.” (1324-1384.) 

Bvan'gelliia. (4 syl.). The heroine 
of Longfellow’s poem so called. The 
subject of the tale is the ei^ulsion of 
the inhabitants of Aca’dia {Nma tkotia) 
from their homes by order of George ll. 

Xvan'gellflt, in Bunyon’s TilgrinCe 
Jh'ogreea^ represents the encctualpreacher 
of me Gospel, who opens the gate of life 
to Christiaii. {See WYOMiNq.) 

BwungelUtfl. Symbols of the 
four; — 

Matthew, A man with a pen in his 
hand, and a scroll before him, lookiuj^ 
over nis left shoulder at on angel. This 
Gospel was the first, and me angel 
rmresents the Being who dictated it. 

Matthew a man. beoause he begins his 
gospel with the uescent of Jesus from 
the man David. 

^ Mark. A man seated writing, and by 
his side a couchant winged lion. Mark 
begins his gospel with the sojouni of 
Jesus in the wilderness, auiulst wild 
beasts, and tlie temptation of Satan, 
” the roaring lion.” Lion.) 

Luke. A man with a pen, looking in 
deep thought over a scroll, and near him 
a cow or ox chewing the cud. The latter 

r b refers to the eclectic character of 
Luke's Gospel. 

Jehn. A young man of great delicacy, 
with an eagle in the background to 
denote suMimity. 

The more ancient symbols were— for 
Matthew, a man'e face; for Mark, a 
Hen ; for Luke, an ox ; and for John, a 
.fyiug eagle; in allusion to the four 
living creatures before the throne of 
God, described in tiie Book of Revela- 
tion: ** The first .... was like a lion, 
and the second .... like a calf, and 


the third .... had a face as a man, 
and the fouzib .... was like a fiVmg 
eagle” (iv. 7). Irense'uB says: “The 
lion signifies the royalty of Christ ; the 
calf His sacerdotal office ; the man’s face 
His incarnation ; and the eagle the grace 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Svana {Sir Hugh). A pedantic Welsh 
parson and schoolmaster of wondrous 
simplicity and shrewdness. {Shakespeare : 
Mei'ry Jr ives of Windsor.) 

Evans (JFilliam). The giant porter 
of Charles I., who earned about in his 
pocket Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the king’s 
dwarf. Ho was nearly eight feet hi^. 
(Died 1632.) Fuller ^aks of him in 
his Worthies^ and Sir Walter Scott in- 
troduces him in Pevtn'il of the Peak. 

“ Ah tall H man aa in in London, alwaya oxcent- 
iiiff the kintr'a i>orter, Slantca* Bvatin, that earned 
)ou atiuut in Ilia iNicket, Sir Geoffrey, aa all the 
world has heard tell.*’— Oiiap. xxxiii. 

Bvap'orate (4 syl.). Be off ; vanish 
into thin air. 

“ Boll and Jonathan, with ainiilar ineekiiesB, 
tCMik their leave and evaporated.*'— biekena .* Oiir 
Mutual Friend, iiart i. 6. 

Bveiita. At all events. In any case ; 
be the issue what it may ; “ ntcnmqne 
cecideriV* 

In the events as “ In the event of his 
being elected,” means in ease, or provided 
he is elected ; if the result is that he is 
elected. 


Xvor and Anon* From time to 
time. {See Anon.) 

Bver-aworded {Thi). Hie 29th 
Regiment of Foot, now called the 
“Worcestershire Regiment.” In 1740 
a part of this regiment, then at St. 
John’s Island, was surprised by tlio 
French and massacred, when a command 
was issued that henceforth eve^ officer, 
even at meals, should weoi* his sword. 
In 1 842-18d9 the regiment was in the East 
Indies, and the order was relaxed, re- 
quiring only the captain and subaltern 
of the day to dine with their swords on. 


Ever - Vlotorioua Army {The). 
Ward’s army, raised in 1861, and placed 
under the charge of General Gordon. 
By 1864 it had stamped out the Toeping 
rebellion, which broke out in 1861 . {See 
Chinese Gobdon.) 

Everlasting Stalroaee {The). The 
treadmill. 


Every Mdn Jack of Tbem. Every- 
one. Hie older form of everyline was 
everiehon, often divided into every chonCf 
corrupted first into every-John, fheur 
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BTohitioxC 


into nvfiry Jack, than perverted into 
every man Jaek ^ ’em. 

** l •ball them wmmi •anquisb every chooe.'* 
Hh^herd'n Xaleuder. 

**To bare liadde tbeyni .... Blayiie evcrye 
cbobe.''->Afttre ; On the Jhteinion WeeAv. 

BTldeuM (In). Before tlie eyes of 
the people ; to the front ; actually 
present (Latin). Evidence, meaning 
tostimony in proof of something, has a 
large number of varieties, as — 

Oirennmtavttal evidence. TImt on ror- 

rohoraCivc inciilentH. 

Demowdrative evidence. Tbnt which enn ho 
ItrovoiV without lea\ mu » doiiht. 

Direct evulencfi. Tliiu of iiii o-witnosB. 

KxUmuii cvMfmcc. 'J'liat (UTixod from liiBtory 
or tmUition. 

r-Htemal evidence. That derived from con- 
formity with What is known. 

MnteHal ovidenee. That which is csBontiul in 
ordor to carry proof. 

Moral evidence. That whicli accords with gen- 
eral experience. 

Freeimptive evidence. That which is highly 
prolNihle. 

Prima facie evidence. That which soenis likily. 
unless It can Ihi explaiued awu3. 

Qiieen'e <ii‘ King's emdeuee. That of an accessory 
ag.*tinBt his accuinidices, under the promise of 
pardon. 

tiecundaiy evidence. Hucli as is produced when 
primary ovidenee Is not to he ohtaiiied. 

.Self evidence. That derixed from the senses; 
niaiiifeac and iiiduhitulde. 

Bvll Coamiimloatioiis, etc. Ho 
who touches pitch must expect to be' 
defiled. A rotten apple will injure its 
companions. Ouo scabby sheep will 
infect a whole flock. 

French: 11 ne faut qu’une br^bis 
galeuse pour g&ter tout uii troupeau. 

Latin: Miua vicini pecoris contagia 
lesdeut (Virgil). Tunc tua res ogitiir, 
paries cum proximus ardet. Mala con- 
Bortio bonos mores iuquinat. Mulorum 
commercio reddimur detcriores. Hie 



ab uva. 


T<» the same effect is the Incut inn, *' t’Vst one 
hreius galeuse," and the idea implioil h. he muHt 
heseiiaraied from the Hock, or else he will coii- 
tuininace others. 

BvUBye. It was atieieiitly lielieved 
that the eyes of some perseus darted 
noxious rays on objects which they glared 
upon. The first morniug glance of such 
eyes was certain destruction to man or 
beast, but the destruction w'us not un- 
fr^uently the result of emaciation. 
Vir^ speaks of an evil eye making 
catue lean. (See Mascotte, Jettatok.) 

“Nes'eio qiiis ten'eros uc'ulus imhi faHVinat 
agnos.’* Kcl. in. luu, 

BvU May Day (1517). So called 
because of the riots made on that day 
by the X49ndon apprentices, who fell on 
Frendi resideiits. The riugleaders, 
With fifteen others, were hanged ; and 


‘f odr hundred more of the riotene Were 
carried to Westminster with halters 
round their necks, but were imidou^ 
by “Bluff Harry the King.” 'Hie 
Constable of the Tower discharged his 
cannon on the mob assembled in tumult 
in Cheapside Way. 

Bvll Prlnolple. (See AnnmAX, 
Aeucanbs, Asalob.) 

Brlla. “ Of two evils, I have chosen 
the least” (Prior). 

Kvolntion (Dartrinian). Daiwiii’s 
theory is that different forms of animal 
and vegetable life are due to small vari* 
ations, and that natural eehetim is a main 
agent in bringing them about. If favoui'- 
able, these variations axe perpetuated^ if 
not they die off. 

Spencer’s thooiy is that the present 
multitude of objects have all sprung from 
separate atoms originally homogeneous. 

" Evohitiuu Is till* iiitegrutiim of inattor luul 
conconririiut dissiiNition of imitiuni during widcli 
the maiter iiaBsi*s frtmi an indelinitc, lucohei'eiii 
liomogcucitytondcfliiite coherent heterogeneity : 
and during which the retaliioil motion undergoes 
a immllcl littiiKformnilon."— First JVtu- 
ciplee, imrt ii. chap, x vli. p. 8utl. 

Byolutlon, its. process, according to 
biologists. 

Pail; i. 

Assiiniing tlie exisreiice of some eluiiieiir, call 
it proti le (’JHy l.),iii I imu xve gottmctter.siid woIwm. 

Prom mutter and iiiotioii proceed ceheswn mid 
reimlsion, mid from cobusiun and repulsion w« 
get crystals. 

Next comes ehctnical action Into play, from 
which springs inHmordiul protoplama, or tlio 
protoplasmic dot of luirely chemical origin. 

liy fiirtlicr dexelopmenl the cMm-ophyll cell is 
foniiod, with its iNiwer to nssliiiilate, and this 
will account for air, water, and iiiiiiu'alM. 

Ity imraHitisiii next ooiiira the jirolo-hiicilUis nr 
fiiiigiis, lix ing on the green cells. 

And then xvill folioxv the jo'olozo/ai, Ibe llrst 
exunijilc of luilmiil life. 

Part ii. 

(1) The Amo-ba is the loxvest of knoxvn anininls, 
a iiiolliisc, xviili the sole poxver of loroniotion. 

( 2 ) The .Sfiv-niHreba is niiilMcelliiliir. xvlih iin 
organism adnptf*il for sensation, digestion, and 
the poxver of reiirodiictioii. 

CU Tiieii xvill come the ifashuta, iin organised 
heiiig with an external month. 

. ( 4 ) Next the Hydra or Polyii, xvhn h has local- 
ised sense-organs and iiiMtincts. 

(.’*) Then the Medusa, xvltli nerves, muscles, and 
nerve f unciion.s. 

(0) Next come xvorins, wliich liavesiiec.iil sense- 
organs ; and 

(7) Then the Himatega, or Sack-^coi m, xvliich has 
n riuliincntary spinal curd. 

Part iii. From the Saclc-worm to Man. 

(1) The larvm of Ascidlsns. 

C!) Loxvly-ovganiseil fish, like the Lancelet. 

(S) The Lepidnsiren, and other tish. 

( 4 ) The AmpInlnunH. 

(5) Birds and Jteptiles. 

(•) Mtmoiremata, wJiicb connect reptiles vrUli 
mainmals. , 

( 7 ) Marsupials. 

(s) Placental Mammals. 

(9) The Lemttrtdo}. 

(10) TheSimtado!. 

(li; The Monkey tribe, consisting of the NSW 
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Bxoelsiol* 


** ** ®®® ®* *•*“ mtmkey trlb« 
^icu wiir^taes nearcnr to tlie liunian Aitec.es 
tlian any other yet diecovei-ed. 


V Tins is no^ place to criticise the 
tteoiy of evolution, but mereljr to state 
it as briefly and plainly as possible. 


Bwo*]iunb (A). A single possession 
greatly prized. (2 Sam. xii. 1-14.) 

SbE Catbe'dra (Latin). With au- 
^ority. The Pope, speaking ex cat/iedra, 
is said to speak with an infallible voice 
— ^to speak os tlie successor and repre- 
sentative of St. Peter, and in his ponti- 
ficel character. The words are Latin, 
and mean **from the chair” — i,e. the 
th^ne of the pontiff. The phrase is 
applied to all dicta uttered by authority, 
and ironically to self-sufficient, dog- 
matical assertions. 


Sx Hypoth'eai, according to what is 
supposed or assumed. 

“Tlio jitHtin<iition of tliP I'liargo tiix for 

heiteniioiit] lies ex hypnthe»i. iiiiineiiliiincod valuo 
of, tlie proiorty lit the Betterment areH.**— /Ae 
1‘rtiperty I*i'u1ectiim olrtttcti&it uyamat HwUunVkl of 
the itetterwaut clause of the Timer Jiridae Southern 
Apjn'oach UM ciH(* 4 J. 

Bx liuee Lucellnm. To make a 
gain out of light ; to make a cheese- 
paring from lucifer-matches. When 
itobert Lowe proposed to tax lucifer- 
matches, he suggested that the boxes 
should be labelled Ex luce hfcellum, ( ihr- 
liamctitary Iteports, 1871.) 

“ Lucifer aKgredleiiH ex lure haurlrc lucellum 

liuiilit fu tiMiSlimB ; li'x novafumuH eiat.'* 

Xx OlBolo (Latin, hy virtue of his 
ffffifv). As, the Lord Mayor for tlie time 
being shall be cx ojficlo one of the trus- 
tees. 

Zx Parte (Latin, proceeding only from 
one of the parties). An ex-parte state- 
ment is a one-sided statenicnt, a partial 
statement, a statement made by one of 
the litigants without being modified by 
the counter-statement. 

Ex Pod'e Her'cnlem. Prom ibis 
sample you can judge of the whole. 
Plutarch says that Pythag'oi-as ingeni- 
ously calculated the height of Heriniles 
by comparing the length of various 
stadia in Greece. A stndinm was GOO 
feet in length, but Hercules’ stadium at 
Olympia was much longer. Now, says 
the philosopher, as the stadium of Olym- 
pia 18 longer than an ordinary stadium, 
so the foot of Hercules uras longer than 
an ordinary foot ; and as the foot bears 
a certain ratio to the height, so the 


height of Hercules can be easily ancer- 
toined. {Varia Htn^ipta,) 

Ex Post Facto (Latin). An ex pott 
facto law, A law made to meet and 
punish a crime after the offence has been 
coimnitted. 

Ex Profofisc (Latin). Avowedly; 
expressly. 

. “Jbinc liever written ear prnfeeeo on tliesnh- 
]ec\.:'—Uiadetime : Nmeteeuth Century ^ Nov., 18H&. 

Ex Uno Omneo means from the one 
instance deduced you may infer the 
nature of the rest. A general infer- 
ence from a particular example. If 
one oak-tree bears acoms, all omer oak- 
trees will grow similar fruit. 

Exaltation. In old astrology, a 
planet was said to be in its ” exaltation ” 
when it was in that sign of the zodiac 
in which it was supposed to Exercise its 
strongest influence. Thus the exaltatidn 
of Venus is in Pisces, and her “ dejec- 
tion ” in Virgo. 

** Ami LIuih, (4od wot, Merc'ri ' if* dCRolate' 

In Pl8(‘e», wher Venus' is exnltau''.” 

Chaucer : Cuntci'lmry Talce, 0,*.*ai. 

In chemistry, the refining or subtilising 
of bodies, or of their qumitics, virtues, 
or strength. 

Expiation of the Croti. A feast 
held in the Boman Catliolic Churcli, on 
September 14th, to commemorate the 
restoration of the cross to Calvaiy in 
628. It had been carried away by 
Khosroes the Persian. 

Examination. Examcn is Latin for 
tlie needle indicator of a balance. To 
examine is to watch the indicator, so os 
to adjust the balance. 

Examiners (^Fuhlic). Tlie examiners 
at the universities, and at the examina- 
tions for the military, naval, and civil 
services, etc, 

Exoal'ibur {Ex cal [ce] hher [a^ny]). 
Liberated from the stone. The sword 
which Arthur drew out of Ihe stone, 
whereby he proved liimself to be the 
king. {See SwoliD.) 

“ .\o swiivd Dll ciivili, Avero it tlir ISxmlilmr nf 
Kin^' Anlinr, ran rut tliat anIiicIi DpruheB m» 
stcaily I'CBiHtaiicc ui riie blow.’*— .Sir H'aa«j- Scott. 

Ex'oellenoy {IIih). A title given to 
colonial and proviiieial governors, am- 
Imssadors, and the Lord -Lieutenant of 
Ireland. (Compai*e Luke i. 3.) 

Excol'sior. Aim at higher things 
still. It is the motto of the IJuit^ 
States, and has been made p^ular by 
Longfellow’s poemao named. Used also 
as the synonym of .super-excellent. 
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Maao&9^Lon» To take exception. To 

feel emended ; to find fault wifh. 

** Her iDsnnor was to . . . restiectful, that I 
ctMild not take exception to tfus reproof.'*— 
" t'm’Jem. ^ 

Banfep'tlona prove the Bnle. They 
prove ’^ere is a rule, or there could be 
no exertions ; the very fact of excep- 
tions proves there must be a rule. 

** Bxceptio prolMit i*e.7iil»ni.''— CbZiiinfif/a, 

XSarah^'ner. Court of Exchequer. In 
the subdivision of the court in the reign 
of Edward I., the ^Ixchoquer acquired a 
separate and independent position. Its 
special duty w*as to order the revenues 
of the Crown and recover the king's 
debts. It was denominated Scacca'rium^ 
from scacenm (achess.board), and was 
so called because a chequered cloth was 
laid on the table of the court. {Madox : 
Hintory of the Exchequer.) 

7 Foss, in his Lives of the Judges^ 
gives a slightlv different explanation. 
He says; ^*All round the table was 
a standing ledge four fingers broad, 
covered with a cloth bought in the 
Easter Term, and this cloth was * black 
rowed with strokes about a span, like a 
chess-board. On the spaces of this cloth 
^ counters were arranged, marked for 
checking computations.' ” 

Sxoise (2 syl.) means literally, a 
coupon^ or piece cut off (Latin, exeddo). 
It is a toll or duty levied on articles of 
home consumption — a slice cut off from 
these things for the national purse. 

“Taxes (III cuiiiiiKHlities are eitlier (iii pnidiic- 
tion witUin i lie voiiiitr) , nr «in iiniHirtatiori into it, 
or on conveyanccor salo within it ; andnreclasMid 
resiH'cfively as excise, custoins, or tolls.”-- J/tH ; 
Political JSconomv, liook v. chap. iii. p. .W-’. 

Bxoln'aloii. EUl of Excltmon. A 
bill to exclude the Duke of York from 
the throne, on account of his being a 
Papist. Passed by the Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords, in 1679 ; revived 
in 1G81. I 


Xteoosnmimloa'tloii. (1 ) The greater 
is exclusion of an indiviaual from the 
seven sacraments, from every legiti- 
mate act, and from all intercourse with 
the faithful. (2) 'Die hs'^er excommu- 
nication is sequestration from the ser* 
vices of the Church only. The first 
Napoleon was excommunicated by Pope 
Pius VII. ; and the kings of Italy were 
placed under an anathema by Pius IX, 
for adding the Papal dominions to the 
United Kingdom oi Italy. 


“ The person exromniunimted ; orSrr, m/s, 
eommunio, menae, noftatiir (The iierson excom- 
luiinicated is to lie boycotted by the fkitlifiil in 
0 * Ccnnversatioii), orirs (pn»'er), cmninunio (com- 
munion), monad (httard):^ - Pro/eaaor T. P. Ourj/ : 
fimniah Moral Thwloey (Srd c4v IMx). 
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Ex^mmimiwiion hy BeU, Book, xmi 
Candle. (^ Gubbinq, etc.) 
^Excommunication by the ancient Jews, 
This was of three sorts— (1) Eidrui 
(separation), called in the New Testa- 
ment “casting out of the synagogue" 
(John ix. 22) ; (2) Cherem, call^ by Bt. 
Paul “delivering over to Satan " (1 Cor. 
V. 5) ; (3) Anathema Marana'tha (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22), delivered over to the Lord, who 
is at hand, to take vengeance. The Sad- 
ducees had an interdict called Tetra- 
grand meton, which was cursiug the of- 
fender by Jeho'vah, by the Decalogue, 
by the inferior courts, and with all the 
cui-ses of the superior courts. 


Ezcrn'olato (4 syl.). To give one 
as much pain as crucifying him would 
do. (Latin, ex crux, where ex is in- 
tensitivo.) 


lijeonse. “ Qui d excuse, daceuse^^ 
or “ Tel s'excHse qui s^ucctise.** 

Xx'eat (Latin, he may go out). Per- 
mission granted by a bishop to a priest 
to leave nis diocese. lu the universities, 
it is permission to a student to leave 
college before end of term. Sometimes 
peimission is granted to leave college 
after the gates are closed. 

Ex'eorate (3 syl.). To many Roman 
laws this tag was appended, “If any 
one breaks this law, sacer esto,"^^ t.e. let 
his body, his family, and his goo(is be 
consecrated to tlie gods. When a man 
was declared saeer, anyone might kill 
him with impunity. Anyone who hurt 
n. tribune was hold a sacer to the goddess 
Ceres. Ex in this word is intensitive. 

*' If anyone hurt a tribune in word nr deed, be 
was lieldarcumed [flonn'l, and hie ffoorlH were i:un- 
nHcateil," — Livy, lii. 55 ; see iileo Dionyaim, \ i.su, 
and MU. 17. 

Kxeqiiatiir. An official recognition 
of a person in the character of consul or 
commercial agent, authorising him to 
exercise his power. The word is Latin, 
and moans, “ he may exercise " [the 
function to which ho has boon ap- 
pointed]. 

“ The Nfirthern ralrtutic Leairiie (Oporto) bee 
derided to iietition the (io\ eminent to withdraw 
the Exeguatiir from the BriiiHli OonHiil here."— 
Jleutar'a Telegram, Tuesday, Feb. litb, 1HM>. 

Sx'erolses. Week-day sermons were 
so called by the Puritans. Hence the 
title of Morning Exercises^ week-day ser- 
mons preached in the morning. 

liX’eter. The Duke of Exeter"* s daugh- 
ter was a sort of rack invented by the 
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Bake of Eaispter dtimg the reign of 
Henry VI. ( JBlaekstone,) 

.. “ 1 wad the lad that would not confeiid one word 
. . .. though they threatened to make me hug 
^J^Dtfj!y«^Bjieter*B danghter."~^ltocitt ; rortunM 

Bx'etor Controversy. A contro- 
verey raised upon a tract entitled Plain 
Tmthf by the Eev. John Agate, of 
Exeter, an Episcopalian; replied to by 
several dissenting ministers, as Withers, 
Troase, Pierce, etc. (1707-1715.) 

Ibc'eter Domesday. A record con- 
taining a description of Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall ; pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Ellis (in 1816) as a 
Supplement to the Great Domesday - 
Book Called “Exon,” eitlier 

because H was at one time kept among 
the inunimcuts of the Dean and Chajjter 
of Exeter, or liecause the Bishop of 
Exeter was commissioned to mako tlio 
survey. 

SSzlii1iltio]i. My son has pot an ex- 
hibition at Oxford. An allowance of 
meat and diiiilc ; a benefaction for main- 
tonauce.' (Latin, exhilntioj an allow- 
ance of ^ food and other necessaries, 
“ alinientts exhibere alu/ucm.'^) 

“They have founded rxliiliifions of £i.t 
moll iM'raiimini, to ooiitinuo for t wo ,\ oars ntid h 
half ; History of the UniversUp of HtOfUn, 
chap. V. p. lUH. 

“ I cra\ o 111; dispoidtion for inj wife. 

Due reference of jdaoe, and exhilutioii.” 

Shakt sjieare : (fthello, i. S. 

Xadilbitloii {2'he Great) was held in 
Hyde Park, London, and lasted from 
May 1 to October 15, 1851. 

blM or Axes. | Hysterics; ague 
fits ; any paroxysm. 

".Tcimy Itirhcrout has tnen the exies, and done 
naolhiin; Init 1aiif;h and ^ivot . . fui iwa iIiimi 
mn'cesrfi\cb - Str W.timtt: 77/#’ did/f/mo v, rliaju 
xxx\. 

Exile. The XrnpolitaH liafe. B.'iroii 
Poo'no, One of the kings of Najdcs 
promised the people a constitution, but 
broke his "word ; whcreuj)on a revolu- 
tion broke out, and the Iwiroii, with 
many others, was iinprisoned for many 
years in a dreadful dungeon near Najilcs. 
Ho wtis at length lilwiratcd and exiled to 
America, hut compelled the captain fo 
steer for Ireland, and landed at Cork, 
where he was well received. 

Exit (Latin, he goes A theatri- 

cal term jdaced at the point when an 
actor is to leave the stage. Wo also say 
of an actor. Exit So-atia-so—thaX is. So- 
and-so leaves the stage at tliis point of 
the drama. 


Me made hie exit. He left, or di^: 
as, “ He made his exit of this life hi 
peace with all the world.” Except in 
the drama, we say, made or makes his 
exit.” (i>ee above.) 

“ All the world's R stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances.’* 
Shakespeare: As You Like It, ii. 7. 

Ex'odne. The Exodus of Israel. The 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. We now 
speak of the Exodus of Ireland— i.e. the 
departure^ of the Irish in large numbers 
for America ; the Exodus of the Aeaf- 
diam — i.c. the cimulsion of these colo- 
nists from Nova Scotia in the reign of 
George II. ; etc. (Gi'eek, ex cetos, a 
journey out.) . 

Ex'on, Exon of the Guards. Any one 
of the three certain officers of the day 
in command of the yeomen of the royal 
guard ; tho acting officer who resides at 
the court; an exempt. Capitaines ex- 
empts des gardes du corps. (French, 
exontCt ex soin, exempt from duty or 
care.) 

Exorliltant means literally out of 
tho rut (Latin, ex or’biia, out of tho 
wheel-rut) ; out of the track ; extrava- 
gant {extra-vagant). 

Exoteric. (6Vv Esotebic.) 

Expectation Week. Between the 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, when the 
apostles continued praying “ in earnest 
expectation of the Comforter.” 

Experimental Pbllosoplisr. Science 
founded on experiments or data, in 
contradistinction to moral and mathe- 
matical sciences. Experimental philo- 
sophy is also called natural philosophy, 
and by the Frendi physws. 

Ea^crimen tum Cru'ols (L;itin). A 
decisive expiui merit. (-fiVr CiiuciAL.) 

Experto Credo. Believe one who 
has had experience in the mutter. 

Explo'slon mt'ans litcially, driven 
out by clapping llic hands (Latin, ex~ 
ph'do i.v. ex~phnido)\ hence the noise 
made l>y clapping the hands, a report 
made by ignited gunpowder, etc. 

Exponent. One who explains or 
sets forth the views of another. Thus, 
a clergyman should be the exjKmeDt 
of the Bible and Thirty-nine Articles. 
(Liitiu, ex p<mo, to expose or set forth.) 

Expose (French). An exposing of 
something which should have been kept 
out of sight* Thus we say a mail mads 
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a diwtdf^l wwaS^.e, told or did some- 
thing would have been kept con- 
owted. 

B^praM Train. A fast train between 
two large towns, with few or no stop- 
pages at intermediate stations. 

Enpresaed PUa are those which 
are obtained by pressure. Unlike animal 
and essential oils, they are pressed out 
of the bodies which contain them. 

Sspresalon. A geographical exprea~ 
him, A term applied to a tract of 
country with no recognised nationality. 

This territory Is to a very tfi'eftt extent oc- 
cupied 1>y oue race . . . and } et to the present 
day Cremiany is little more than a aeotfmphical 
exitrcssion."— Ilaify Telegraph (before 1 h71). 

Xn'qnlfllte (3 syl.). One sought out; 
a coxcomb, a dandy, one who thinks 
himself superlatively well dressed, aud 
of most unexceptionable deportment. 

^ Kxoiiisitca aro out of place in the imipit : 
tliey should Ijo set up in a tailor's window.”— 
Spargeom Lectures to my Students. (Lecture Mii.) 

Xhrton'slve (3 8}r].). Haiher extent 
aivCy that. Bather fast. A slang syno- 
nym for a awell. 

Sxter. That's Exter^ as the old tvoman 
said token she saw Kerton. This is a 
Devonshire saying, meaning, I thought 
my work was done, but 1 find much still 
remains before it is completed. Exter ” 
is the popular pronuuciatioii of Exeter, 
and “Kerton ” is Crediton. The tradi- 
tion is that the woman in (mestiou was 
going for the first time to Exeter, and 
seeing the grand old church of Kertou 
(Crediton), supposed it to bo Exeter Ca- 
thedral. “ Inat 8 Exter,” she said, 
“and ray journey is over;” but ahwi! 
she had still eight miles to walk before 
she reached her destination. 

Extinct Species [siiico tlie time of 
man]. The dodo, great auk, quagga, 
sea-cow, and white rhinoceros. 

Getting very rare: tho bison, the 
Carolina paraket, the giraffe, and tlie 
passenger pigeon onc;e common enough. 

Extravagantos Constltutlo'nes, or 

Extrav'agants. The pajial constitutions 
of John XXII., and some few of his 
successors, supplemental to tlie “Corpus 
Juris Canoii'ici.” So nailed bocause they 
were not ranged in order with the otbi^r 
papal constitutions, but were left “ out- 
wanderers ” from the general code. 

Mxtreme Unction. t)nc of the seven 
sacraments of the Catholic Church, 
founded on St. James v. 14, “ Is any 
sick among you? let liim call for the 


elders of the Church : and let them piay 
over him, anointing him unth oil in the 
nameoftheLord.’^ 

Extremes Meet. In French : “ Le% 
extriuics se touchent.'* 

Extricate. Latin, ex^ out of, and 
trieee, fetters. “Tricae” are the hairs, 
etc., tied round the feet of birds to 
prevent their wondering. To extricate 
IB to “ get out of these tHea or meehes.’* 

Exult' (Latin). To leap out Thus 
we say, “ X am ready’ to leap out of my 
skin ; ’* to jump for joy. 

Eye. Latia, oe'tdus ; Italian, oechio; 
Spanish, ojo : Bussian, oko; Dutch, oog; 
Saxon, edge (where g is pronounced like 
y) ; French^ eeil. 

In my mind's eye. In my perc^tive 
thought. The eye sees in two wajrs: 
(1) from without; and (2) from within. 
When we look at anything without, the 
object is reflected on tlie retina as on a 
mirror; but in deep contemplation the 
inward thought “informs the eye.” Jt 
was thus Maclietli saw the dagger ; aud 
Hamlet tells Horatio that he saw his 
deceased father “ in his mind’s eye.” 

In the wind's eye. Dkeetly opposed 
to the wind. 

In the twinkling of an eye. Immedi- 
ately, very soon. moindre clin 

d'anl.'^ Similar phrases are: “In a 
brace of shakes,” “ In the twinkling of 
a bed-post.” {See Bed-post.) 

My eye ! or Wi, my eye ! an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. {iSee All my Eyk.) 

(Jtn'^ might see that with half an eye. 
Easily ; at a mere glance. 

The king's eyes. His chief officers. 
All Eastern expression. 

“ One of the seven 

Who in Goil's preHence, ncare-t to the throne 
8raii«\ reiuly at cominand, and are hi» o^ofi 
That rim thro' all the hoavena, or down to unrth 
lleui' JuB Bwifl erranilB.'' 

Miltm: Vamdise Lost, lii. f&i. 

To have an eye on. To keep strict 
watch oil the person or thing i-ef erred to. 

7b have an eye to the main chance. To 
keep constantly in view the profit to 
arise : to act from motives of policy. 
(See Main Chance.) 

To see eye to eye. To bo of precisely 
the same opiiiiou ; to think both alike. 

Eye - service. Superficial service. 
“*SVr/'t>e qiCon rend sons les yeux da 
maitre," 

*'Her\uul8, lio olajiJieut. to thorn that are yo'ir 
inaBieri* . . . . ; iH»t wirli oiO-Hervii-e, hh men 
lilmBei'B ; but 118 the sen ants of Chnai/’—Kl'ii. 

\ I. 5, 0. 

Eye-sore. Something that is offen- 
sive to the sight. Sore is the Anglo-Saxon 
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9ar (painful) or mm* (grievous). It is 
painful or grievous to the eye. . 

MorOecai was an eye-soro to llamaS."— 
tranifet. 

l^ye-teetli. The canine teeth are so 
called because their fangs extend up- 
wards nearly to the orbits of the eyes. 

To draw oiU!*n eye-teeth. To take the 
conceit out of a person ; to heeoe one 
without mercy ; to make one suH'or loss 
without meiny the manoeuvre by which 
it was effected. 

" I f]rncs'< !lu»HC Yanks Avill get tlicir oye-toeth 
<lrii\vii 1# t.h<*y Unii’t look Klmrii."— ir. Jteim'orth 
iJixau: Nuw Amenctt, \iil. i. 

Eye of a Noodle. Lady Duff Gor- 
don, writing from Cairo, says: “Yes- 
tenlay 1 saw a camel go through the 
eye of a needle— t.r. a l(»w arched door 
of an enclosure. He must kneel and 
bow his head to go through, and thus 
the rich man must humble himself’’ 
(irood: Ihble Anxmah^ p. ‘243). Lord 
Nugent, ill his Travels^ iiifonns us that 
wheu at Hobtxm ho was directed to go 
out by the Needle’s Eye, or small gate 
of the city. 

Eye of Groeoo {The), Athens. 

“ Atlicns. the o of (Jroect*, Inothor of arts.” 

Milton : Parwlm-, Uefjnmcd, book i\. SS). 

Eye of tbe Baltic ( The) , Oottland, 
in the Baltic. 

Eye of tbe Storm. An opening 
botwceii the storm clouds. (6Vc Bull’s 
Eye.) 

Eyes. 

Almoud Eyes, The Chinese. 

“Ho will not ro«*oivo a vory nann wolroino 
from Mm* A lnioml Ej Millar : Uu the Central 

f^aintn' Jtunt (.IrtsU). 

Eyes to the hhud. A staff. So called 
ill uilusion to the staff given to Tire’sias 
by Athe’na, to serve him for the eyes 
of w'hich slio liad deprived him. 
Tikesiab.) 

To east sheets eyes at cue. To look 
askant with shyness or diffidence. 

To make eyes at one. To look ^vaii- 
tonly at a person ; to look lovingly at 
another. 

To rmt the eyes with paint (.Ter. iv. ,30). 
The ladies of the East tinge the edge of 
their eyelids with the powder of lead- 
ore. They dip into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin, wh ich they draw “ /// rough 
the eyelids over tlie ball of the eye.” 
Jezebel is said ''*to have adjusted her 
eyes with kohol” (a powder of lead- 
ore), 2 Kings ix. 30. N.B.— The word 

face ” in our translation should in both 
these cases be rendered eyes.” (Sihaw : 
TtmeU.) 


« 

Yrntr eyes are bigger than yoar Htomaek, 
You fancied you could eat more, but 
found your apjpetite satisfied with less 
than you expected. * * Oculi plus devoid- 
bant quom capit venter.” 

Eyed. 

One-eyed people. (See AsiaiABFIANB, 
Cyclops.) 

Esrre. Justices in Eyre, A corrup- 
tion of “Justices in itin'ere.” At fiist 
they made the circuit of the kingdom 
every seven years, but Magna Cbaiia 
provided that it should bo done annu- 
ally. 

Eyre (Jttnc). The heroine of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s novel so, called. Jane 
Eyre is a governess, who stoutly copes 
with adverse cireiiinstanoos, and ulti- 
mately wins the love of a man of for- 
tune. (* Eyre ’ pronounce air,) 

Ezour Veda or YajCir Veda. The 
second of the sacred books of the Hindhs. 
The four arc : — 

(1) Thii Itiy T'b/Zff (prayers and h 3 ’mn 8 
in verse) ; 

(2) The Ezour Veda (prayers in 
prose) ; 

(3) The Sama (imiyoTti to be chanted) : 
and 

(4) Tlio Athnrvan Veda (formuIiiB of 
consecration, imprecation, expiation, 
et(j.). 

Ezzelin (3 syl.). Sir Ezzeliii recog- 
nised count Lara at the table of Lord 
Otho, and charged him with being (kiii- 
rad the corsair. A duel was arranged, 
and Ezzelin was never heaid of more. 
A serf used to tell how one evening he 
saw a horseman cast a de«ad body into 
the river which divided the lands of 
Otho afld Lara, and that there was a 
star of knighthood on the breast of the 
dead body, (Jtyron : Eaia,) 

CONEAU.) 


P 

F, E is written on his face. “Kogue” 
is written on his face. Ibe letter F used 
to be branded near the nose, on the left 
cheek of felons, on their being admitted 
to “ benefit of clergy.” The same was 
used for brawling in cliurdi. The custom 
was uot abolished by law till 1822. 

F Sharp. A flea. The pun is F, 
the initial letter, and shaip because tlin 
bite is acute. (•Srv B Flats.) 

If. A corrupt way of making a capital 
F in 014 EugUsb, and used as low dow:^ 
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as 1750 ; as ffhuice to Fiunce/ffaxTing* 
ton to Faixington, otc. 

F« B. R. T* The letters of the Sor- 
dmian motto. 

‘ Either ForiiMdo Ejus Ithodnm Tetruit^ 
in allusion to the succour rendered to 
llhodes by the house of Savoy, 1310 ; 

Or, Fmd^re et HdigiUne Tenemm\ on 
the gold doubloon of Victor Amadeus I. ; 

Or, Fortitu'do Fjas liempubticam Tenet. 

F. O. B. Free on board ; meaning 
'that the shipper, from the time of ship- 
ment, is free from all risk. 

F*a. The three f 8. Fixed tenure, Fair 
rent, Free sale. The platform of the 
Irish League in 1880. 

Fa* (Scotch). To get ; to get a share 
of ; to my a claim to. 

“ Wliert* IS the laird or belted kniKlit 
That hefn (leBcrvos to fa* rliat ?” 

JIurns: Whom Ye Send, Htaiiza i. 

Fabian Society. An association of 
socialists. 

“ The Fahfan Sneicty atnis at the reoriraniaation 
(if Borioty hy th(f einanciiiatioii of land and iii- 
diiBtrial capital from Individual and claBS owiior- 
Biiip : and the \e8hiitf of them in the eoiiirnunity 
for the goneral heneflt.”— I/. (/. Wtleiure : b’abum 
JUsHnifH an SuciaUitm, .fun(\ isiu, p. iil. 

V The name of the society is derived 
from Quintus Fabius, the Homan general, 
who won his way agtiinst Hannihil by 
wariness, not by violence, by caution, 
not by deiiauce. 

“Faliiati lactira lio in sK'al'Ui; inclicB, not in 
(Ti'iispinjLt U'tiniu'H." —Ltbertu Iticitw, May IwUi, 
Isui, p. 3'Kt, co). 1. 

Fabian Soldiers. A coraplimoutary 
phrase for Homan soldiers, the bravest 
of the bravo. 

“Quoin riiand of trained Holdiera] iiiiideiii aic 
onmi diBcipIlim inilitan [IphicrAU-aJ l•llldlMl, iiL 
UUemadttiO liiiii (iiroiidam ' F.ihiarii iiiillM'’)’ lin- 
iiiaiii apptdiiitl Hunt, au; ‘ IpliiLniUMiHe'i' ainid 
Gra*cii» III Huninia lande fiifiriut.'' Xt-pus: /phi- 
crates, ii, 

Fa'blan Tactics or rolin/ - i.e. de- 
lay. “Win like Fabius, .'by delay.’' 
The Homan general Fabius wearied out 
Haunibal by marches, counter-man'hes, 
ambuscades, and skirmishes, without ever 
coming to an open engagement. I’abius 
died B.c. 203. 

“Met Iiy the Kalnan fact ica, which proved fatal 
to iLB predcceBHor."- The Tiuiee. 

Fabianism. The system called Col- 
lectivism. COLLECTIVISI’S.) 

“It must Ik* exident that the Kalnaii Society 
liai a really gi(;aniio tii'^k before it ihcdiftlcullioB 
of which will not be lightened wbeii the woi king 
claHses come to iindei'Htaiid that Kumii owiierahip 
. . . . nndnmiiIlHa\ingi .... arejuatas Btroiigly 
Condemned b.\ OollemlxiatH hh Inrge eitateifHiiil 
eobiHsal fort lines."— AYtKClcfiiWi Venliirp (Nuvea.- 
ber, p, (MS). 

Fab'lla's sad Fate. The king Don 
Fab'ila was a man of very obstinate 


purpose and fond of the chase. On© day 
he encountered a^ boor, and oomnuindea 
those who rode with him to remain quiet 
and not interfere ; but the boar overthrew 
him and killed him. {Chronica Antirpia 
de EHpautt^ p. 121.) 

Fa'blns. The American Fnhiux. 
Washington (1732-17‘dO), whose military 
policy was similar to that of Fabius. 
He wearied out the EiigUsh troops by 
baru.s.siug them, without coming to a 
pitched Imttle. Duguasclin puraued the 
same policy in France, by the advice of 
Ohai-les V., whereby all the conquests of 
Edward and the Black Prince were re- 
trieved. 

Fa'hiux of the French. Anne, Due de 
Monfmoreiic}', grand constable of France ; 
80 called from his success in almost an- 
nihilating the imperial array W'hioh had 
invaded Provence, by laying the country 
-waste and prolonging the campaign. 
(1493-1567.) 

Fables. The most famous writers of 
fables are — 

Pilpay, among the Ilindns. 

Lokniaii, amoug the Arahn. 

TRsop and Babrios, among the GrcrkR, 

Pliindrus and Aria'iius, among tho 
liomauH, 

Faernc, Abste'mius, and Casti, among 
t\\Q Italians. The la.st wrote Ihe Talk^ 
inff sinimah. 

*Lm Fontaine and Florinii, among the 
French. 

John (lay and Edward Moore, nniong 
our own countrymen. Tlie former is 
sometime.^ callcil “ 'riio English iEsop.” 

Lessing and Pfeffel, among the Or; * 
mans. 

ICrilof, among the Jitissians. 

{<See Msop.) 

Fab'liauic. The metrical fables of 
the Troiivi'rc.s, or early poets nortli of 
the Loire, in tlie twelfth ami thirteenth 
centuries. Tlie >voril falde^ in this case, 
is used \cry widely, for it includes not 
only such talcs as Mvynnrd the Fox, but 
all sorts of familiar incidents of knavery 
and intrigue, all sorts of legends and 
family traditions. The fabliau of An- 
rassin and Xicolettc is full of interesting 
incidents, and eonhiins much true pathos 
and lieautiful poetry. 

Fabrlclus. A Homan hero, repre- 
sentative of inflexible purity and 
honesty. The ancient writers love to 
tell of the frugal way in which he lived 
oil his hereditary farm ; how he refused 
the rich presents offered him by the 
l^muite ambassadors ; and how at death 
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he left no portion for liis daughters, 
whom the senate proTided for. 

** Fabricing, Bcorn<>r of all-conqueriiii? Rold.” 

Thomaon: Soitaoim (W niter). 

* ValnillHiM. The -god who taught 
Boman children to utter their first word. 
It wras the god Yagitan-us (fj/.r.) who 
taught them to utter their first cry. 
From /«?•», to speak (Varro). 

Fabnlona lalea. under Islands.) 


Face. (Latin, 

A brazm face. A bold, defiant look. 
A brazen-faced permn means one with 
an impudent, audacious look, especially 
in a had cause. Brass metaphorically is 
generally used in a bad or doprecatery 
sense, as “You have plenty of brass “ 
[impudence], “I admire your brass.’* 

A rebec face (French, vinage do rehef). 
An ugly, grotesque face, like that which 
used to 1)6 cut on the upper pait of a 
rebec or thrue-striiigcd fiddle. 

iH Die iinlile 
VVlio liiul II face liko a 

ItabeUtia; riuitauruel, liuok li. 4. 


V Badebec was the mother of Gar- 
gautua, and died in childbirth. 

A wry face. The features drawn awry, 
expressive of distaste. 

To draw a long face. To look dis- 
satisfied or sorrowful, in which case the 
mouth is drawn down at the corners, 
the eyes arc dejected, and the face elon- 
gated. 

“ Of course, it is all ri;r1U ; if yon lind nntdmwii 
gneh a loiifj fare 1 should iie>cr ha>e doiil>ted.”— 
Dr. Cupid. 

To fig in the face of ... . To oppose 
violently and ’ unrciisouahly : to set at 
defiance rashly. 

To pat a good face on the matter. To 
make the best of a bad matter ; to 
bear up under something diHUgreeablu : 
*^rnlta malani dtsitiHVtliire in tut- 

rci'sis rnttuin seenndte furtnaec gertre.** 

To set one* s face against [something]. 
To oppose it; to resist its being done. 
The expression of tlie face .shows the 
state of the incliiiutiun of a person’s 
mind. 


Face to Faoo« In the immediate 
presence of each other; two or more 
persons facing each otlier. To accuse 
another “face to face’* means not 
“behind his back” or in his absence, 
but widle present. 

Fkioofl. 

To keep two faces under one hood. To 
bo double-faced; to pretend to be 
very veligious, and yet live an evil life. 


“ W'e never tronided the Cliurcli . . . We knew 
wo were dninff wliat we ought not to do, intd 
gcorned to lotik piouH, and keep two fitcee under 
one taoud.'*->Doldr 0 iroo«(; Sobbern Under Arms, 


chap. ii. 

To make fares. 
with the face. 


To make grimaces 


Faee. To face it out. To i^ist in 
an assertion which is not trua To m^i- 
tain witliout changing colour or hanging 
down the head. 

To face down. To withstand with 
boldness and elTrontery. 


Faced. With a facing, lining of the 
cuffs, etc. : also the preterite of the verb 
“ to face.” 


Faced. 

Jiarefaced. Impudeilce unconcealed. 
A “ bare-foced lie ” is a lie told shome- 
lessly and without prevaiication. 

Sh anie-faccd. Having shame expressed 
in the face. 

Fared with [silky ete.]. An inferior 
article bcaniig tlic surface of a superior 
one, as when cotton -velvet has a silk 
surface; the “fadugs” (os the lining 
of coat-cuffs, etc.) made of silk, etc. 

Face-card or Faced-card. A court 
card, a cai'd with a face on it. 

Facile Princepc. By far the best ; 
admittedly first. 

“ But the faHl¥ princem of nil gypgologifltB is 
Professor Pott, of Hiille."— C7<afM&c‘r«'ii Cpclu- 
pmliu. 

Facings. To pul one through, his 
facings. To examine; to ascertain if 
what appears on the suriaco is superficial 
.only. 

"The Urcek hooks were ngniii liad out, and 
Onion .... was put through lin* faemgs.'' — 
Trollope. 

Fa9on do Parlor. Idiomatic or 
usual form of speech, not meant to bo 
offensive. 1 once told a waiter in 
Norway Dial the moat bo brought me 
for breakfast was not suffideiitly cooked, 
and he bluntly told me it was not true 
{det er ikke sandt), but he did not intend 
to bo rude. It was the Norwegian 
**fa(;on de parler.** 

Fao'tion. The Homans divided tlie 
combatants in tho circus into dasses, 
called factions, each class being distiu- 
guislied by its special colour, like the 
crews of a bofit-race. The four original 
factions were the leek-green {pras’tna), 
the sea-blue (ivwVfa), the white {alba), 
and the rose-red (rodea). Two other 
factions were added by Bomitian, the 
colours being golden-yellow {aura’ta) and 
purple. As these combatants strove 
against each other, and entertained a 
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strong ecrp 9 ^ the word was 

easily to politioal partisans. 

? In the faetion riots of Constanti- 
nople, A.i>. 532, ahoye 30.000 persons 
were killed. (Latin, f actio. ) j 

Factor. An agent a substitute in 
mercantile affairs ; a commission mer- 
chant. (Latin, /a&'tc, to do. whence the 
Fren^ faetem\ one who does something 
for an employer.) 

“ Aslpcp nod naked an an Tndiaii lay, 

All hunust factor stole a awa.N 

Pope : Moral Ep. in. Siil. 

Thomas Fitt, ancestor of the Eaii of 
Chatham, was appointed by Queen Anne 
Governor of Fort St, Georgo, in the 
East Indies, and in 1702 purchased there, 
for £20,400, a diamond weigiiing 127 
carats, which ho sold to the King of 
I^nce. This gem is still f^lod tho 
Pitt diamond. Po^ic insinuates that 
Pitt stole tho diamond. This is not 
exactly ti’uo. He obtained it for a price 
much below its value, and threatened 
tlie thief with exposure if he made a 
fuss about tlie matter. 

Faoto'tiim. One who docs for his 
employer all sorts of services. Some- 
times called a Johan* non Facto* turn. Our 
** Jack-of-all-trodes^* does not mean a 
factotum, but one who does odd jobs 
for anyone who will pay him. (Latin, 
facerc to do everything required.) 

Fad (A), A hobby, a temporary 
fancy, a whim. A couLractiou of faddlo 
in “ llddlo-faddle.’* 

“ Anidn;; the fads tliat ('liiirlc) liad taken up for 
a tune . . . w.'is tliui of I'nllutaiMK ulU priiiia."— 
EuuleaUm: Piutli Doctor, cbiip. in. 

Fada. A fee or kolield of tho south 
of France, sometimes called “Hada.” 
These house-spirits, of which, strictly 
speaking, there are but tlirce, bring 
good luck in their rigid band and ill 
luck in their left. 


' Fadda. Maliomct'.s white mule. 

Fadgo (1 syl.). To suit or tit to- 
gether, as. It ivouH fiuUjc ; ire ranmt 
jOiltjc toijfthvr f he ihv& not f mi rje trilh 
Hie. (Anglo-Saxon, fcrycn, to tit to- 
gether ; Welsh, j/hy, what tends to unite.) 


“How will tins failijr?" 

Hhaheepcote : Twelfth A'lyht, ii. s. 


Fadge. A farihing. A corrupt con- 
traction of furdiiigal, i.e. farthingale. 
(6V.r Chivy.) 

Fa'dha (Al). Maliomet’s silver cui- 
rass, confiscated from the Jews on their 
expulsion from Medi'na. 


Fad'ladeen'. Tlie great Naziri, or 
chomberiaiu of Aumugze'bc’s harem, 


Fag 

in LaHa Hookh. The criticism of tins 
self-conoated courtier upon the aevesul 
talee which make up tlie romance are 
very racy and full of humour ; and his 
crest-fallen conceit when he out 
that the poet was the Prince in 5tK giii«A 
is well conceived. 

“He was a judge of e very tbing— from tbe pen* 
rilling of a Oii'caHsian's eyelida Uy the deepest 
qucatiuiiH of science and literature ; from tho 
iiitxture of a conserve of roBO-leavcs to the com- 
position of an epic poem ... all tbe cooks autl 
ptlct^ of Delbi stood iii awe of bini.**— Y. HlHn’c. 

Faerie or Feerie. The laud of the 

fays or faeries. The chief fay realms 
are Av'alon, an island somewhere in the 
ocean ; O'herou’a dominions, situate ** in 
wildemeas among the holtis hoiij ; ” 
and a I'ealm somewhere in the nruddie 
of tlie eaith, where was Pari Bonou’s 
palace. 

“Koi* Icanuwi Oidi II [SiicnHcr] Iiq » bis piites to gage, 

And 18 to Kacry goim u pilgrimage." 

Draytini : Mloffiw, lii. 

Faerie Oueene. A metrical romance 
ill six Ixioks, by Edmund Spenser (iu- 
conipleto). It detuils the adventures of 
various knights, who iiiipcrsoiiute dif- 
ferent virtues, and lieloiig to tlie oouii 
of Gloria'na, Queen of faerie land. 

The hrst book iioutains the legend of 
the Hud Cross Kuight (the spirit of 
Christian it j/)^ and is by far the best. 
The chief subject is the victory of Holi- 
ness over EiTor. It contains twelve 
cantos. 

The second .book is tho legend of Sir 
Guyou (the ’(jolden mean)^ in twelve 
cantos. 

llie third book is the legend of 
Britomartis (love trithont litst)^ in twelve 
cantos. Britomartis is Diana, or Queen 
Elizabeth the Britoiiess. 

'J'bo fourth book is the legend of 
C’ainbol and Tri'amoiid (fuielitp)^ in 
twelve cantos. 

The Jifth book is the legend of Ar'te- 
gal (jiistu'f)^ ill twelve caiito.s. 

Tbe sixth book is the legend of Sir 
Cal'idore (courtrsp), in twelve cantus. 

There are parts fif a seventh book — 
viz. cantos 0 and 7, and tuo stanzas ot 
canto Ibi-ee. 'rhe subject is Mntahilitp. 

The jilan of tbe Faerie Qiuene is bor- 
rowed from tbe Orhtmlo FttrinsOj but 
the creative power of Spenser is more 
original, and his imagery more striking, 
than Ariosto’s. Thomson says of him — 

“ [HeJ like* a ropiouM n\cr. poured Ins mniB 
O i*r all the mazes of eiu-liaiited ground.^ 

The Neimnie {..Suiutner}, ItulrU. 

Fag. One who dors, and perseveres 
in doing. In public schools, it means 
a little boy who waits upon a bigger 
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one. Probably a oontracted tonn of 
factor^ faeiotum ; Latin, to do. 

Fag* ServatatofCaptm Absolute, who 
niBmaatey in aH things. {Sheridan ; 

"Even tbe meudAciouR Mr. Fas asRurea na,' 
tbontrh be never avruplee to tell a lie at hia 
niaater'a command, yet it hurts Ills couscioiice 
to be found out."— sir Waiter Seott. 

Pkg-end (A), The selvedge or coarse 
end of a piece of cloth. This also is 
from faeio, /aetmt, meaning the wfc 
added after the piece is finislted. The 
fag-end of a session means the last few 
days before dissolution. 

Fagged Ont. Wearied with hard 
work. Fatigued contracted into fa'g'^ed. 

Fa'gln. An infamous Jew, who 
teaches boys and girls to rob with dex- 
terity. {Jjickem : OUver Tu'tst,) 

Fagot. A badge woin in mcdiffival 
timies by those who had recanted their 
** heretical” opinions. It was designed 
to show what tliey merited, but liad 
narrowly escaped. (JSee Faqots.) 

II y a fayot» et fayoie. There are 
divers sorts of fagots; every alike is 
not the same. 'I'ho expression is in 
Molicre's Le Mkledn mdyre hit, where 
Sgauarelle wants to show' that his fagots 
are better than those of otlier persons ; 
” Ay, but tliose fagots are not so good 
os ray fagots.” (Welsh, ffay, that 
which unites ; Anglo-Saxon, fayan^ to 
unite.) 

SefsHre left fuyots. To be heretical ; to 
smack of the fagots. In allusioii to tlie 
custom of burning lieretics by surround- 
ing tliem with bitting fagots. 

F^ot Votes. Votes obtained by the 
nominal transfer of property to a person 
whose income was not otherwise sufii- 
dent to qualify him for being a voter. 

The ” fagot ” was a bundle of property 
divided into small lots for the purpose 
stated above. Abolished. 

'* TbP object wall to iire\uiit the creation of 
fugul votes.”— T/ic Timen. 

Fagots. Cakes mode of the ” insides” 
of pigs, with thyme, scraps of pork, 
sage, onions, and other herbs, fried 
together in grease, and eaten with pota- 
toes. (Greek, phayo^ to eat.) 

FsIi'IUl One of the rivers of Para- 
dise in Mahometan mythology. 

Faids. The second class of Druids. 

Fal'oBoe(28yl.). Majolica. So called 
from Faen'za. where, in 1299, it was first 
mamufactured. It is termed majolica 
because the first specimens the Italians 


saw came from Majorca. In France it 
now means a fine ware not equal to 
porcelain. 

Faln'eant. Lee Foie Faindants (the 
cipher or puppet kings). Clovis II. and 
his ten successors were the puppet kings 
of the Palace Mayors. Louis V . (last of 
the Carlovingian dynasty) received the 
same designation. 

** * My Hitfuet you shall command with all my 
heart, inatlaiii,' Bald Karl Philip. . . . ‘ 1 sm, you 
know, a complete Bop Bameamt, and neA'er once 
interfered wtb my Matre du Palaia in berpro- 
ceedingB.' "—Sir Walter Scott : J'tveril of the Peak^ 
chap. x\'. 

Faint. Faint heart neW won fair 
lady. 

“ The bold a way will find or make." 

King : Urpheaa and Ewtydice, 

" Faint liartB faire ladies nener win." (1080.) 

rhtlobtblum Society' e PubUcuUona (IHS7, p. ss). 

Faint Hearted. Easily discouraged ; 
afraid to venture. 

Fair (77^^). 

Cliarles IV., King of France, le Bel 
(1294, 1322-1328). 

Philippe IV. of France, le Bel (1268, 
1285-1314). 

Fair as Lady Bone, A great Cheshire 
family that has long occupied a mansion 
at XT tkinton. ( Cltenh ire erpreesion, ) 

Fair (rcf'aldine. (See Gkbaldime.) 

Fair Bosammd. {See Kosamond.) 

To hid, fair, as ”he bids fair to be a 
good ...” To give good promise of 
racing . . . ; to indicate future success 
or excellence ; one tie quo bene epei'&re 
licet. 

Fair as a lily. {See Similes.) 

Fair. (Latin holidays.) 

A day after the fair. Too late for the 
fun. ** Set'O mpiunt Phryyes.'* The 
Phrygians were noted for their obsti- 
nacy ; hence, Fhryx verberatm meltor. 
Tliey were thrice conquered: by Her- 
cules, the Greeks, and the Latins, and 
were wise ” after the events.” 

Fair ( 6704 ') > {See Sloe-faib.) 

Fair {Statute). {See Mop.) 

Fair City. Perth ; so called from 
the beauty of its situatiou. 

Fair Game. A worthy subject of 
banter; one who exposes himself to 
ridicule. 

“ Bonn ienne is fair game : but tbe whole of bis 
BtatenieiiCB are not worlblekB.”— FAe SgeettOoTt 
Feb. IHtb, USiH. 

Fairllaid(7%0* 

Fair Maid of Anjou. Lady Edith 
Plautageuet, who married David, Prince 
Boyal of Scotland. 
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JWr Kaii af POruarg. llie mow- 
drqpf whU^ bloMonts in February. 

Fuir Muid of Kent. Joan, Countess of 
BolisbuKy, wife of the Blaok^ Prince, and 
only dauAter of Edmond Flantogeuet, 
Earl of 2ent She had been twice mar- 
ried ere she gave her hand to the prince. 

Fair Maid of Norway, Margaret, 
daughter of Eric II. of NoTV/aLy, and 
granddaughter of Alexander 111. of 
Scotland. Being recognised by the 
states of Scotland as successor to the 
throne, she set out for her new king- 
dom, but died on her passage from sea- 
sickness. (1290.) 

Fair Matd of Pei'th. Katie Glover, 
the most beautiful young woman of 
Perth. Heroine of Scott*s novel of the 
same name. 

Fair-star. 2'he Princess Fair-s^iaf\ 
in love with Prince Chery, whom she 
sets to obtain for her the dancing 
water,” “ the singing apple,” and ” the 
green bird” (y.i*.). This tale is bor- 
rowed from the fairy tales of Straparo'la 
the Milanese. (1550.J Chery ana Fair- 
8tm\ by the Countess iVAuhioy, 

Fair Trade. Smuggling. 

Meitlier Dirk llattcniiok uoriiny <if liiflaallorn, 
all wvMl known nu'ii in Hic fair trade, were 
Been iiiwm cliat coast.”— .S7r WalUr Scott; Guy 
Maitiienuy, cliap. x. 

*.• Latterly tliu iihraseliaa I lecn introduced into 
politics to sltfiilfy r(iiprocity of piotectioii 
or free-trade. That is, free-trade to t li« ise nations 
tliat Ki'SiiC free-trade to us, and vice verm. 

Fair Way. In a fair way. On tlie 
right tack. The fair way ” is the proper 
track through a chauncl. 

Fair and Square. Honestly, justly, 
with straightforwardness. 

Fair Dali you. Good befall you. 


Fair Play is a JeweL As a jewel 
is an ornament of beauty and value, 
so fair plaj is an hououralilo thing and 
a “jewel in the crown” of the player. 


Fairies, good and bad. 

Akkrkt or EritUKT. one of the Jinn tiila*, of 
which tliere are live. (Sco Story of the Second 
Valentltir.) 

A PI'ARITIOX. A «ho8t. 

AitIRl.. (See AitiKL.) 

UANsHKVor URNHfiRR. an Irish fairy attached 
to a house. (Sefi Uanhhkic.) 

Boooaut. (Scotch.) A local lioliffohliii or 
spirit. . , 

Boiuig or Booi.k, a Imgliear (Scotch form of 
biui). (A'(!« Bor. iK.) . ^ . 

Biiow.vlr, a Scotch domestic fairy; tlie ser- 
vants’ friend if well treated. \Sre Shown ir.) 

Bno or Buohbah, any imaginary thing tliat 
frightens a iierson. (Welsh, bicf/.) (.^ Uuo.) 

C'AUiiD Lau (The), the Brownie of Hillou Hall. 
(See Oauld Lad.) . . „ , 

Djinn, Jix, or Ginn (Arabian). (See Jiss.) 

Duenus (3 sylO, a SisiDiBh Jiousj-spiric. (Sse 
Duknoe.) . . 

Dwabf, a diminutive 'lieiiig, human or super- 
bumao. CAnglo-Saxou, dweory.) 


DWEghBR, DWEBnUOH, OT BCXRQAa, GotllO- 


(Anglo-Saxon. dMeorgh.) 
EbF (plu. BbVRS), fa' 


,, . , teiries of diminutive slis, 

supiKised. ^ «t practical jokes. (Anglu^ 

Saxon, a//.) (.ShaELF.) ' 

BLI.E-MAIDor ELI.E-W01IAN, ELliB-FO)..K, of 
Bnandinavia. * 

Ehpket Fot.let, the house-spirit of France. 
Fairy or Faerie (pin. FAiaish), a surar- 
natural tieing, fond of iiranks, Imi genoraliy 
pleasing. (German and French, /ee.) 

Faulliak (d). an enl spirit utteudaut ou 
witches, etc. (See Kau lliar.) 

Fata, an Italian fay, or wliite lady,' 

Fates, the three spirits (Clotho, Lach^sis, and 
Atrdpos) which preside over the destiny of e\ ery 
indixidual. ( Latin, /ota.) 

Fay (plu. FAYs)jjsaine as Fairy (g.v.). 

Frau Dbako (The), i.e. Bed Man. A liouse- 
Bpirit of Munster. 

Genu (pin.). The sing, genie and peniut. 
Eastern spirits, whether gmidor liad, whopres'do 
over a man or nation. “ Ho is my evil [or good] 
genius.” (Latin, geniiu.) (See GEXitrs.) 

(rHosT. the immaterial liod>' or nuunienon of 
a human lieing. Supiiosed to lie free to visit the 
earth at night-time, fiiit obliged to return to its 
Hade4 at the first daw'n. 

(riiuui., a demon that fee-ds ou the dead. (Per- 
sian.) 

Gnome (l syl.), the guardian of iiiinos, quarries^ 
etc. (Greek, a CalsUistlc lieing.) (See 

Gnoukh.) 

(ioHi.EX or HonoonMN, a phantom spirit. 
(Fiviicli, gobelin : German, knbolif.) 

Goon Folk (Thei. The Brownies or liouse- 
sjiirits. 

GuAnmAN-ANnEr.,an angelic s))irit which pre- 
sides over the destiny of eacli Imlividiml. 
HAiitiNiiiA, iiiieeii of the White Ladlns 
Hao (A), a fomalp fiir.\. Milton (CvMua 44j> 
siMiiiks of ” I duo nieagre hags.” 

Ham A iiiiYAii, a wood-iiyiiipli. Each tree liau its 
own wood-nymph, who dies when the tree <lies 
Houooiir.EV. (See above, Moolis.) Hob is Robin, 
ns Hodge is Roger. 

Horns or Hornee, the Devil. (See Horvte.) 

1 Ml*, a piiu> demon or spirit of mischief. (Welsh, 
imp.) 

.rACK-A-LANTEiiN, a bog or marsh spirit who 
dcliglils to mislead 

JiNXorGiNN. (SeeJisy.) TheseAiublan spirits 
were fornitsd of ” smokeless Are.” 

KR 1 .PLR (3 syl.). In Scotland, an intaglnary 
point of the waters in the form of a liorse. (See 
KKLriK.) 

Koiioi.ii, a German liouselinid goldiii. also fre- 
quenliim mines. (GPriiiiiu, AruMd.) (See Koiioui.) 

Lam'ia (pin. Lam^LvE), a hag ordemon. Reais’s 
Lamia is a seriKint whicli Imd assumed the form 
of a iia'iutiful woman, l>elo\ed by a^onng iiinii, 
niut gets a soul. (Latin, fraiiila.) L amirs.) 

I.AMLRH, African sixictres, Imviior the liead of a 
w’oiiian and tail of it seritent. (See Lamia.) 

Lau (plii« Lares) (j syJ.), Luiiii liousehoM 
deities. (See Larks.) 

IjKPukohaun, n fairy slioemaker. 

Maii, the fanes’ midwife. Hoiiietiines iricor- 
recth called itueeu of the faine.4. (Welsh, ntab.) 
(See MAH.) 

Man iirakr. (.sse Max ora kk,) 

Mkhmaio, a sea-Hpirit, the up|ier inrt a woman 
and tlie lower half a AhIi. 

Mkuruwh, both male iiinl fenmlP, are siiirlts of 
the sea, of human sliape from the waist upwards, 
blit from tliu waist do wri wards are I ike a II sh. The 
females are attractiic, Init the mules lm\e green 
teeth, green hair, pig’s i*) cs, uud red iios-s. Fish- 
eriiieii dnntil to iiieci thcni. , , 

Monaciello or hrrri.K Monk, a house-spirit 
of Naples. , „ ^ , 

Naiaii (pin. Naiaiiks L-l eyl.] orNAiADBCssyl.]), 
wnter-n>mphs. (biiiiii.) (.Vec NArAiw.i 
Nis or NissK (3 H) 1.), a KoMd or Brownie. A 
Scundliinvinn fairy friendlj to farmhouses. (Oou- 
traclion of Nicolaue.) 

NiX (female, Nixik), a water-spirit. TheniiS 
has green teeth, and wears a green hat : thenusis. 
is very lieaiiiifiil. 

OUKBOX, king of the fairies. 
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, Oflits [pronouncuB Ml tMiMritoiit <it ikiry- 
Jand «aia to, fised on lulkut olilldraa. (Frencb.) 
OnnxiM. iBopntain nymplis. (Greek) oroi.) 
OUPHS 0! Bi'lJ, a IMry or m)hHn, 

Piiu. a Persian fairy. E\iL iieris are called 

.P^awmaBox, a fairy 'of very diminutive 

pixy or PnciB (also pisgjft pUigie), a Dcvon- 
sWtttalry.nameasPuck: 

PovicB (I eyl.), same as Puck. CSee Poukb.) 

, PnOKt a merry little fairy spirit, full of fuii and 
barm Ism mischief. ( I celandlc and Hwediiili , puke.) 


Pqvkm (I eyl.), same as Puck. (See Poukb.) 

, PUOK, a merry little fairy spirit, full of fuii and 
barm Ism mischief. ( I celandlc and Hwediiiii , puke.) 
{Set Puck.) 

Robix-qoodpblTjOW, anotJiOT name for Puck.) 

(8te RoniK . . . .) 

SALAHAXDKn, n Spirit which lives in fire. 
(Latin and Greek, mlamandm) Sala- 

BAX bn A.) 

Bhapbs, ghosts. 

Spbctbk, a tfhost. 

fiPf>ok (ID Theojophy),Hf) elemental. 

ftPUiTK, asm I'll. . , .. 

Htuomkarl.u Norwegiiiu niusical spirit, like 
Neck. (&«8 tromkaui..) 

dYLPii, a spirit uf the air ; so named hy the 
Ruslcrucians and rnballsts. (Greek, eilpke: 
Vreiicli, nylphitte.) (See 8Y LViiN.) 

Triton, a sea deity, who dwells with Father 
Neptune in ii golden lulace at the bottom uf the 
sell. The chief eniployiiient uf tritons is to blow 
u eoneb to sniuoth the sea when it is rultlotl. 

Tuoi.i., a liill-spirlt. Hence Trolls are called 
HiM-lHsopleor Hill-folk. supposed to liciiiiiiieiiHtdy 
rich, and esiiecially dislike noise. (See Troi.lh.) 

IJn'uln'K (2 syl.), a wnter-n> niph. (Latin, itiidu.) 
(See UNblNK.) 

UHOfiiN pruiieriy moans a hedgehng, and is 
applied to misuhievoiis cUilUreu and siiiali folk 
generally. (f*ee Uruhin.) 

Vampiub (2 syl.). the spirit of a dead man that 
liaiiiits a Jioijse and sucks tlie blood of tlie li\ mg. 
A Hungarian suiierstitioii. (See Vampirk.) 

WBUK-Wobi' (Anglo-Saxon, wer^wulf^ innii- 
wolf I, a human being, sometimes in one form and 
soinetiiiies in another. (See Wjciik-Woi.k.> 

Whitr Laiiiks of, Normandy. (See Whxtb 
Ladibs.) 


Whit* Lady (TVic) of the rojal fainll) of 
Prussia. A “spirit” said to appear before the 
death of one of the family. (See Vf H iTK Lady.) 

Whitr Lady of Avknbl (2 s)!.), a luteiary 
spirit. 

Wh ite Lady ok Iurlanu ( 7 Vic), the Ininslicc or 
domestic sjiint of a family, 

WiiiTB Mkrlk (The), of the old Basques. A 
white fairy bird, wiiich, by its siiigiiig, restored 
Bight to the liliiid. 

WtnHT, any liiiman civature, ns a “Highland 
w''gbl ” Dwarfs and all other i}iir> ereiitureri. 

Wii.i,-o'-TiiK-Wiae, a spini. of tlie nogs, whose 
dtdigbl 18 to iiiintead belaled travellers. 

WhaITII (.Si'otrh),ihe ghost of a ihm'soii short I.\ 
nliOiil to die or Just «lead, which apiHiHrs tosiir- 
vi\ors, Homecinies at a great liistauce off. (See 
WUAini, IlUUSKIlOl.U .SPlUlT.s.; 


Fairies arc the disposscssjcd spirits 
wliich ouco inhabited human bodies, but 
arc not yet meet to dwell with the 
“ saiuts in light.” 

“ All those airy similes yoxi now behold 

Were liitmaii luiaies once, and’ clothed with 
earthly mould ; 

Our souls, not yet preiwired f«u* upper light, 

Till dooiiisuay wander in the shades of night.” 

J)rptteu: The Flumr and the Leu/. 

Fairing {A), A present from a fair. 
The inp is a patronymic == a descendant 
of, conie from, Imlonging to. 

” Fnlriugs come thus plentifully In.” 

Shakeepeare: Love'e LaJbour'e Loet, v. S. 

Falr'Umli. The sister of Bitelas and 
daughter of Bukenaw, the ape ; in the 
tale of Beynai'd the Fox, 


FUnervloa {And^Tw), A fdxrewd 
Scotch g^ener at Osbaldis'tone HalL 
{Sir Wwier Scott : Rob Roy,) 

WmtaY of nursery mriholo^ is the 
personilication of Frovidence. Iho good 
ones are called fairies, elves, ellc-folke, 
and fays: the evil ones are urchins, 
ouphes, ell-maids, and ell- women. 

“ Fairies, black, groy, green, mid white. 

You moonshine reveflers.and siindcsof night, 

You oiiphcn-lteirs of llxPd destiny, 

Attend your ofllee.” 

Shakeejmarc : Meny Wioee of Windeofr, v fl. 

The dress of the fairies. They w^eai* a 
red conical cap ; a mantle of green 
cloth, inlaid with wild flowers ; green 
pantaloons, buttoned urith bobs of silk ; 
and silver shoon. They carry quivers 
of adder-slough, and bows made of the 
ri^ of a man buried where ” throe 
lainls’ lauds meet ; ” their arrows aro 
made of bog-reed, tip}>ed with white 
flints, and dipped in the dew of hemlock ; 
they ride on steeds whoso hoofs would 
not ** dash the dew from tho cup of a 
harebell.” {Cromck,) 

“ Fairies Hiiiall, tw'o foot tall, 

Witli caps red on their head.’' 

Dodaley'a Old Plays: Fiiimiu 'J'rois, i. 5. 

Fairy Darts. Flint ai*row-heads, 
supposed at one time to have been 
thrown by fairies in their pranks. 

Fairy Hillocks. Little knolls of 
grass, liko mole-hills, said in the ” good 
old times ” to bo the homes of fairies. 

Fairy Ladles or Mage., such as 
Urgaiida, tho guardian of Amadi'gi ; the 
fair Oria'iia ; Silvu'na, the guardian of 
Alido’ro ; Luci'na, the jirotectress of 
Alido'ro and his lady-love, the muideu- 
w^arrior, Miriuda ; Eufro.s'ina, the sister 
of Luci'na; Argoa, the protectress of 
Floridantc ; and Filide'a, sister of Ardea; 
all in Tasso's Ammli’gi. 

Fairy Land. 'J'he land wliere fairies 
are bupix)sod to dwell ; dreamland ; a 
place of great deliglit and happine.ss. 

” The f.Lire«it of fllll‘^ IiiiiilH -the Iniul of home'’ 
Jean, hmeloir : The LvLter, imi't. i. HtHiiziL.'ll. 

Fairy Loaves or Fairy Stones. 

Fossil sea-urchins {echx’in)^ said to be 
made by the fairies. 

Fairy Money. Found money. Said 
to be placed by some good fairy at tho 
s])ot w'here it was picked up. “Faiiy 
money” is apt to be transfonned into 
leaves. 

Fairy Rings. Circles of rank or 
withered grass, often seen in lawns, 
meadows, and grass-plots. Said to be 
produced by tho fairies dancing on the 
spot. In sober truth, these rmgs are 
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auEUplj on ag'aric ot f unfl^ below the 
nirfoce, lias seeded in a circular 
ntnge, as many plants do. Where tho 
ring is hroum and almost bare, the 
“ spawn is of a greyish-white colour. 
The gross dies because tho spawn cn- 
T^opa the roots so as to prevent their 
4kbsoibmg moisture ; but where the grass 
is rank the ** spawn*’ is dead, and 
serves as manure to the young grass. 

“ You clcmi-piipiM'ti*, that 
Bv mnnnsliine dn tbo f;rpoti-«(iur niiixlott* inalvo, 
Wboreuf ilic' cwc nut lutes.” 

Shukenpeaie: Tcmpr»t,\A. 

Fairy Sparks. The phosphoric 1 igh t 
from decaying wood, nsh, and other 
substances. Thought at one time to be 
lights prepared for tho fairies at their 
revels. 

Fairy of the ISine. A malevolent 
being supposed to live in mines, busying 
itself with cutting ore, turning tho wind- 
lass, etc., and yet effecting nothing. (See 
(3nome.) 

“ N« Koblin, or 8w;irt fairy of the inino, 

IIulli liiircfiil o'ortruu virginity,” 
Milton : Cornua, 4t7*H. 

Fait Aooompll (French). A scheme 
which has been already carried out with 
success. 

“ Tbo iiii)>jootion ot tbe South h na miiob n fuff 
arroowli as the declaration of iiidopeiideucc* 
itself. '—77*c Timcf, 

Faith. Defender of the Faith. (See 
Defender ) 

In (rood faith. *^Jfonti fid ' ; ” *^dc bonne 
foi ; ” with no ulterior motive. 

Faithful, in Bunyan’s Vltfirini's Pro- 
(trees, is seized at Vanity Fair, hunit to 
death, and taken to heaven in u chariot 
of Are. A Puritiiii usefl t(j h(* called 
lh'(dhe%' Faithful. The abiding disciple^i 
of any cult are called the faithful. 

Jacob Faithful. Tl»o heni of Captain 
MaiTyat*s novel so called. 

Father of the faithful. Abraham 
(Horn. iv. ; Gal. iii.'U-y). 

Fakdr (Uhu'l). Tlie scimitar of 
Maliomet, which fell to ]ii.s share wlien , 
the spoil was divided after tho battle 4)f 
Bekr. This tenn means “The Tren- 
chant.” 

Fake (I syl.). Fake awaij. Cut 
awav, make off (Latin, ./irr, do, make). 
It also means to do — i.c. to cheat or 
swindle. 

Bake. A single fold of a coiled cable. 
(Scotch, /tfi/r, a fold ; Sweilish, vika, to 
involve; Saxon, to unite.) 

Fakenham Ghost. A ballad by 
Robert Bloomfield, auihor of The Far" 
mer's Boy, The ghost was a donkey. 


Fakir' (Indian), A poor man. a 
mendicant, a religious beggar, the 
Fakirs are tho lowest in tlie priesthood of 
Yesidia. 'Jliey wear coarse black or 
brown dresses, and a black turban over 
which a rod handkerchief is tied. F<>kirs 
perform all menial offices connected with 
burials. They dean the sacred building, 
trim and light the lamps, and so on. 

Falcon and Falconet. Pieces of 
light artillery, the names of which are 
borrow'cd from hawks. Saker.) 

Falcon Gentle (A). A goshawk. 

Falcon Peregrine or Peroiin. la 

eeeondr lujnie eel faucom qiie horn apete 
^^pelerim^ par ce qw nm m tmm eon 
m; ainsestpiie autresi eo/ite e/t pelef'iif" 
aye, et est mult leyiera a mnrir, et matt 
eortis, et vaiUans, et de bone fnanm'e, 
(IVeeor de Hr unst Latin: Dee Faaeona.) 

A fnttkouu iHM't'ifiTn tbnu soiut'd buIio 
O f frciiHlu Lf"’‘«UK«) laini.” 

Vhmivtr: Vonterhnrp T am (10,1 V*). 

Fald-stooL A small desk at which ^ 
the Litfiriy is sung or wiid. The plane * 
at the south side of the altar at which 
sovereigns kneel at tboir csorunation. 
(Barluirous Latin, falda, a thing which 
folds or shuts u]>.) 

Faldiotory. TIio episcopal seat in a 
chancel, which used to fold or lift up. 

Falemlan, the second best wine in 
Italy, W'as bo called by tlie ancient 
Homans because it was mode of grapes 
fiom Falonius. There were three sorts 
— the rough, tlie sweet, and tho dry. 

Falkland. In Godwin’s novel called 
Caleb IFillianis. He commits nimxlcr, 
and kco])s a nan*ative of the traiiHactinn 
ill an iron cliest. VVilliamH, a lari in his 
employ, opens tho chest, and is rauglit 
in the act by Falkland. The lad rnu* 
away, but is hunted down. This tale, 
dmmaiiiicd by Colmau, is (mtitled The 
Iron Chest, 

Fal-lals. Nick-nacks ; ornaments of 
small value. (Greek, phalura, metal 
oinamcnts for liorses, etc.) 

*• Our ik'od-cliild jms'^fil in revow nil Ii'T ''ha 
lIcIllIH, taf/8, bohllUISl, iMfT'T, HiJk MUll 

r.4l1alK.'’ -Thnekeroy : Vanity Fair, rlttip. \ i. ]•. .'U 

Fall. In the fait. In the autuiiiii, at 
the fall of tho leaf. (An American 
revival.) 

“ WliHl crowd^i of iwticnH tJiP town dnrOu; kills, 
Or Jjow, Just fftll, lie raised llio w<*okJ> billB. ' 

Drydcn; Jiivenitl. 

To try a fall. To wrestle, when each 
tries to “ fall ” or throw the other. 

« I Am given, sir to underatand tbAt your 

younger Vothur, Orlnndo, hath a disiMi* tion to 
come in disguis^ against me to try a tall, —as 
You Like It, i. i. 
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Ml AMIF (2S>)> Do loae flMh ; to 
ile^erate; to quit a l^rtv, as **hi8 
aanerents foil away gradually [one by 
one], or rapidly 

FaU Flat (To), To lie prostrate or 
procumbent : to fail to interest, as the 
last act fell flat.” 

Fall FoaL To full foul of one is to 
make an assault on someone. A sea 
term. A rope is said to be foul when it 
is entangled ; and one ship falls foul of 
another when it runs against her and 
prevents her free progress. Hence to 
run up against, to assault. 

FaU From (To), To violate, as to 
fall his word ; ” to tumble or slip 
off, as to fall from a horse ; ” to 
abandon or go away from, os *^to fall 
from grace.” 

Fall Zb (To). To take one's place 
with others ; to concur with, as “ he 
fell in with my views” — that is, liis 
views or ideas tell into the lot of my 
views or ideas. (See Fall Out.) 

Fall Off (7b). To detach themselves; 
to be thrown off [a horse] ; to leave. 
The Latin deetdo, 

FaU Out (To), To quarrel ; to hap- 
pen. (Latin, acdUlo.) (See Fall In.) 

Three children slidiiij; on the ice 
UiHiii a Huiiiiiier’tt dny : 

Ab ft fell (Hit tltcj all fell in, 

The rest they ran aaniy.*’ 

Parson ; Mather fJoase. 

Sf*e ye fall not out by the way.'*— UeneBisxli. 

FaU Sick (7b). To be unwell. A 
Latin phrase, ” In morbiim incidh'el^ 

Fall Through (7b). To tumble 
through [an insecure phice] ; to fail 
\>f being carried out or accomplished. 

FaU to (7b). To begin [eating, fight- 
kft.etc.]. 

“They Kit down .... and without Mviilini? 

. ... fell to like comniiiiiers uftesr gnice.’’- Kane: 
Arctic BxploriUtons, >ol. i. chiip. xxx. p. 419., 

FaU Under ( 7b). To incur, as, ” to 
be under the reproach of carelessness ; ” 
to be submitted to, as, to fall under 
cotisiderafion,” a Latinisin, ” In deliber^ 
atiouem eadHre,'*^ 

FflU Upon ( 7b). To attack, as ** to 
fall upon the rear,” a Latin phrase, **i(lti- 
mis ineidSre to throw oneself on, as, 
“he fell on liis sword,*' “wwhm sna 
to happen on, os, “On what 
day will the games fall ? ” 

FaU In With (7b). To meet acci- 
dentally; to come across. This is a 
Latin phrase, in aliguam easu incidire.** 


FbU Into A Sbato (Tb), or “ Tp fall, 
into an ambuscade.” To stumble occd- 
dentally into a snare. This is a X 4 atm 
phrase, “i/widiaa incid^re,*' Similarljr, 
to fall into disgrace is the Latin 
offensionem cadSre. * * 

FaU of Blan (The). The de^eracy 
of the human race in con.seqiience of 
the “fall*’ [or dLsobodicnce] of Adam, 
man’s federal head. Adam fell, or 
ceased to stand his ground, under temp- 
tation. 

Fall of the Drop (7*Ae;). in thea- 
trical parlance, means the fall of the 
drop-curtain at the end of the act or 
play. 

Fall Out of (7b). To tumble or slip 
from, as, “The weapons fell out of my 
honda” This is a Latin phrase, “7>^ 
manibus meis anna cccidenmV^ 

FaU Short of (7b). To ho deficient 
of a supidy. This is the Latin eottMo, 
to fail. To fall short of the mig^k is a 
figure taken from archery, quoits, etc., 
where the missile falls to the ground 
before reaching the mark. 

FaU Together by the Bara (7b). 
To fi^ht and scratch each other ; to con- 
tend in strife. “ To fall together by the 
ears” is “ micr se ceritlre ; ” but “to set 
together by the ears ” is “ discordiiun 
eoucUare,^* 

FaU Upon One’s Feet (7b). To 
escape a threatened injury ; to light 
upon one’s feet, 

FalUng Banda. Neck-bands which 
fall on the chest, common iu the seveu- 
teonth century. 

Falling Slokneaa. Epilepsy, in which 
the patient falls suddenly to the ground. 

** Ilu [4.C. TitBar] Imtli tlic falliiig-sick- 

ne!*B. 

CiissittH.^ No, CarHar hath it. not • Imt yon. and T, 
Anil houvHt CiiBon. we lia\ e the/tt/lia^-Hickin'BB.'' 

Sinikcspeare: Jalms Vasnr, i. v. 

FaUlng Stars are said by Maliome- 
taus to be firebrands flung by good angels 
against evil spirits when they approach 
too near the gates of heaven. 

FaUow Xiand. Land ploughed, but 
not sown: so called from its brown or 
tawny colour. ((Jerman, fahl^ tawny; 
Auglo-Saxoii, fain or fealo, pale-red; 
heunBj fallow deevy red deer.) 

*• Break up the fallow land."— Jer. iv. 3. 

False (The Hale of). A method of 
solving certain mathematical questions 
generally done by equations. Suppose 
the question is tliis : “ What numMr is 
that whose half exceeds its third by 12 F” 
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assume any number you like aa tlio 
supposed onswet'-say 9t>. Then, by the 
question, 96 + 2 = 96 -f- 3 + 12, or 
48 B 32 + 12, i,e, 64, but 48 does not 
equal 54, the latter is 16 too much. 

Well, now state by rule of proportion 
thus, 16 : 12 : : 96 to tho answer, which 
is 72, the number required. 

Falae Celling. The space between 
Uie garret- ceiling and the roof. 

Fal'etalf. A fat, sensual, boastful, 
and mendacious knight ; full of wit and 
humour ; he was tlie l)o6n companion of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. {I and 2 Henry 
1 r., and Merry JVives of Windsor.) 

Falntln {TTiyh). Oratorical bombast ; 
affected pomposity; vein.” {tke 

Hifaluten.) 

Hone of your high falutin airs with nw. 
None of your swell ways with me. 
(Dutch, verhoten.) 

Fainil'lar. A cat, dog, raven, or other 
dumb creature, petted by a “witch,” 
and supposed to bo her demon in dis- 
guise. (‘SVf below.) 

Familiar Spirits. Spirit slaves. 
From the Latin, farn'idtis (an attendant). 

'■ Awa\ with linn ! lie lias a fiiiinliar ninler bis 
tmrj'ue," -tSIialtexpeaut: '2 Homy VI., i\, 7. 

Familiarity. Too much familiarity 
breeds eon tempt, 

Latin : Nimiu farailiaritas contempt- 
uiii parit. 

Lreneb : La familiurite ciigondro lo 
mepris. 

Italian : La famigliarita fa dispregi- 
iimcuto. 

E Iribns o;>tlinis i-plins t.re<4 iipisinw oriiininr ; 
e \eritHl.e (kIiiiiii ; e fannliivi mite c-diite.iiiitiis ; 
i* feliL'iliiCe \u\ uUm'—PlatafcU (ir.iiislatod). 

Famllists. Mtunbers of llic “ Family 
of Love,” a fanatical sect foiindetl by 
David George, of Delft, in 1556. 'Hiey 
mamtaiued that all men uio of one 
family, and should love cncli other as 
brothei-s and sisters. Iheir system is 
called Familism. 

Family. A person of family. One 

of aristocratic birth. Ti»e Latin yens. 

‘•Family nvill t:ikc n inM-mm uio where."— 

M'a\ nor : Little Jntirmy m the Wv W, <‘li»ii». Iv. 

Fan, T could brain him with his 
ladifs fan (I Henry /P., ii. 3) — i.e, 
knock nis braii).s out with a fan handle. 

The ancient fans had long liandlcs, so 
that ladies used their fans for walking- 
sticks, and it was by no means unusual 
for very testy domes to chastise unruly 
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cWldreu by heating them with their fan* 
sticks. 

Your bead were]iroken^tti%ebiuiS[^^ of atan ?" 
JleaumoHl and J^ctc/Mr ; H'lf at Several Wettinnu, v. 

Fan-Ught {A)f placed over a door, is 
a semicircular window with radiating 
bars, like the ribs of an open fan. 

Fanatlo. Those transported with 
religious or temple madness. Among' 
the Homans there were certain persons 
who attended the temples and fell into 
strange flts, in which ttiey pretended 
to see spectres, and uttered w^hat W'ein 
termed i>redictioii.:. (Xiotin, fa'iium^ a 
temple.) 

“That, wild onerffy wUicIi leads 
Tbr eiitliiKtiast. i.ii fanatic deeds." 
hnmna : Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

Fancy. Love~i.c. tho passion of 
the fantasy or imagination. A faney^ 
man is a man (not your husband) whom 
you fancy or select for chaperon. 

" Tell me where Is fancy lired, 

Or III t.b(‘ iienrt or In tbe bond.'* 
Shtikeepeare : Aiirchanl of VenicH, id. S. 

The fancy. Pugilists. 8o called because 
boxing is Die chief of sports, and fancy 
means sporU, pets, or fancies. Hence 
“dog-fanciers,” “pigeon-fanciers,” etc. 

Fanoy-firce. Not in love. 

" III mniibm iiKMlItatioii fancy 'freo.** 

Shakespnirv : Midetammr yiobt'e Dream, ii. 3. 

Fwoy Mon (A). A cavalier servant 
or cii isbeo ; one selected by a married 
lady to escort her to theatres, etc., to 
ride uboiit with her, and to amuse her. 
Tlie man she “ fancies ” or likes. 

Fanoy-slok. Love-siok. 

“ All fiiiicy-sick Him in, and imle of obeor." 
ShHteHimare : MkleaviMor JSiyhV* Dream, ill. tV 

Fane'sU. A Scandinavian tribe for 
north, wliose ears were so long that they 
would cover their whole body. ( Pliny.) 

Fanfar'on. A swaggering bully ; 
a cowardly boaster who blows his own 
trumxict. Sir Walter Scott uses Die 
w^ord for finery, especially for the gold 
chains w’^orii by military men, common 
ill Spain amongst the conquerors of the 
New World. (Spanish, fanfarr'ony a 
bully ; French, fanfuiy, a nourish of 
trumpets, or short piece of military 
music porforitied by bims instruments 
and kettledrums.) 

“‘Miirrv liMir,' tlici*, a\i(Ii f liy fitnfapona nboiic 
Illy iieck‘"s.nd tlm t.ilriuuT."- Stott: The Abbot, 
cxvii. 

Fanfiar^onade {4 syl.). Swaggering; 
vain boasting ; ostentatious display. 
above.) 

“ Tho hisliop ropled tblH nroceedlng ft'oiu tbe 
fanfai'unade of M. 
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Fans. A ^enlTs officer in Shake- 
Bpoare’s 2 Hmvy IF, 

Faags. I fiU into Uio fmga. Into 
bse power, bis olutohes. , (Anglo-Saxon, 
>r«5^.,a^p.) 

TrnltorB, tiiat. vice>Iikf» lant; the band yo lick.*^ 
UtMtiU I /Vsattta (a \ illaye sec. l). 

ifengled* A neio-fangled notion is 
one j list started or entertained. (Saxon, 
to begin.) 

FiUiny Fern. A nom de plume of 
Mrs. Sarah Payson Parton, sister of Mr. 
N, P. Wiliis, the American poet. (Born 
tSU, died 1872.) 

Faatl'gue (2 syl.). A function; a 
fussy anxiety ; that restless, nervous 
commotion which persons have who are 
phantom-struck. 

Fontoocl'nl [fanto^rMny], A dra- 
matic performance by puppets. (Italian, 
fantoceiOf a puppet.) 

Fantom-eorn. The mere ghost of 
corn, having been bowitcliod. (Frencli, 
fantoniCy a ghost.) 

Foatom-flellow. A person who is 
light-headed, and under tne ban of some 
hobgoblin. {Sec afjova,) 

Fantom-floali. Flesh that hangs 
loose and flabby — supposed to be under 
the evil influence of some spectre. {See 
above.) 

Far and Away. Xullus proxhnm 
out sccundue as, ^*far and away the 
best ; ” some person or thing beyond all 
comparison or rivalry. 

Far Cry from. It is a far cry from 
. . . /o . . . ,* as, it is a far cry from 
Moses to Moses Montefiore, and from 
David to Disraeli, but they all were 
(Tows; iiud htid certain features in 
common. Sir Walter Scott siivenil 
times uses the phrase “ It’s a far cry to 
Lochow' [Lochawc).” It is a far cry 
from O’CoiinoU to Koasuth. 

Far fetohod. Not closely connected ; 
a remote eoiieeit ; as, “ a far-fetched 
simile,’’ at “far-fetched allusion.” Also, 
obtained from a foreign or distant 
country, '' quod rariim cst, carum cstj*' 

“The iWHsmn for Ioiil', involvod w^ntniroft . . . 
iind ftir-fftrlied ron«rii8 . . . iwisst’d Awa.v, artila 
••loarer and Joss oriniro «i.> lo Ijocanio pDpulai 
/.evkif i EmiUvh in the Kiyhtcemh Cent in i/, vol. i, 
clia]<. i. p. ui. 

Far Gone. Deeply affected : as, “ far 
gone in love.” 

FarMlente (3 syl.). Italian phrase. 
The Latin ottum. Jhlee far niente is the 
sweet enjoyment of having nothing to 
do, i,e. of a holiday. {See Doloe.) 


Faroe (1 syl.). Stuffing. Dmmo.'Cic 
pieces of no solid worth, but stuffed f uU 
of ludicrous, incidents and expressions. 
They bear the same analogy to the rm- 
lar drama as force-meat docs to a solid 
joint. (French, /afw; Latin, to 
stuff.) 

Farceur {The). One who writes or 
acts farces. 

Farey or Farcin (Latin, farcimen, a 
sausage, any stuffed meat). A disease 
in horses, which consists of a swelling of 
the ganglions and lymphatie yessels. It 
shows itself in little knots ; glanders. 

Fare, meaning the expense of a 
journey or passage across water, is .4:he 
Anglo-Saxon fare or fesr, a journey; 
vcr\ faratif to travel. (Archaic, 
the faro for crossing a ferry.) 

Fare Well (2b). Tbtc cannot fare 
trell hut you must cry out roast meat. 
Don’t hlazoii your good fortune on the 
house-top. “ Sorex suo per it indicio,*^ 
Terence has the same idea: £^met 
meo indieio muei\ quasi sorex, hodie 
perii.** {Kumtehm, v. 7, 23.) 

Fari’na. Jijusdem fnriuet. Other 
rubbish of the same sort. Literally, 
“ Other loaves of the same batch. ” Our 
more usual expressions arc, “ Others of 
the same kidney,” “others of the same 
feather,” ^‘others tannd with the same 
brush.” 

Far'lna'ta or Farinata Deffli Uberti. 
A nobleman of Florence, chief of the 
Ghibellino faction, placed by Dante, in 
his Inferno, iii a red-hot coffin, the lid 
of which is suspended over him till the 
day of judgment. He is represented us 
faithless und an epicure. (Thirteenth 
century.) 

Farleu or Farley. A duty of Cd. 
paid to the lord of the manor of West 
iShipton,iuDevonshin). {JJailey.) Money 
given by a tenant instead of his best 
beast (lieriot). 

Farm means food ; so called because 
anciently the tenant was required to jjro- 
vide tho landlord with food Iw way of 
rent. (Anglo-Saxon, fcanne. rood.) 

To farm taxes is the French afernver 
(to let or lease), from ferntc, a letting for 
the supply of food. 

Farmer Geerge. George HI. ; so 
called from his farmer-like manners, 
taste, dress, and amusements. (1738, 
1760-1820.) 

“ A better farmer ne'**r hruabed dew from lawn." 

Byrm: VUion of Judgment. 
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l^uraMn. A fanner ought to mahe 
*fbur rants in order to live : one for rent, 
one for labour, one for stopk, and one 

FanMO Bull A name 

given to a coIobbslI group attributed to 
Apollo'nius and TauriecuB of Trallus, in 
Asia Minor. They bolouged to the 
Bhodian school, and lived about b.c. 
300. The group represents Birce bound 
to the horns of a bull by Zettius and 
Amphi'on, for ill-using their mother. It 
was restored by Bian'chi in 1540, and 
placed in the Famese palace, in Italy. 

Fameae Heronlea [Far-na'-se Ha'- 
m- l^it \ . A name given to Glykon’s copy 
of the famous statue of Lysippos, the 
Greek sculptor in the timo of Alexander 
the Great. It represents the hero leaning 
on his club, with one liaud on his back, 
as if ho had just got possession of the 
apple of the Hesperidcs. Farno'se is 
tlic name of a celebrated family in lUly, 
which became extinct in 1731. 

“ It ly^rnck mo that an inmrlad ih tn a wooden 
veaRel wliat tlio Vnriiesc HerenlOR iti t<iilio Aih»II<» 
Uolvidere. Tlio flercnlen in not iKioiit a he^uiy 
of Its owii."--ifVi6 Tim'H (Pans currosiuiudoiit). 

Faroese (3 syl.). Belonging to the 
'Faroo Islands ; a native of the islands. 

Farra'go. A farrago of mnseufte, 
A confused heap of nonsense. Farn^o 
is properly a mixture of far (meal) with 
other ingredicuts for the use of cattle. 

“ AiKiuetil was derided . . , for linvinir suffered 
a farrago of nonsense to lie ii.ilnied off upon h|in 
liy Ins Parsi teachers as the works of the sago 
Zoronstor."— Wfciftwj/-* Oriental Studien (A vesta), 
clmii. Vi. p. ISI. 

Farrlngdon Ward (London). The 
aldeimaiiry, etc., granted by John le 
Feuro to William Faroiidon, citizen iwid 
goldsmith of Loudem, in consideration 
of twenty marks given befovehaml^ ofl a 
gersniii "to the said John lo Feuro. 
(127!).) 

Far'tlilng. A fourth pai-t. roniiy 
liicces used to bo divided info four 
parts, thus, 0 . One of tlicsc (piurters 
was a feor- thung or farthing, and 
two a Ualfi)cnuy. (Anglo-Saxoiijyiw- 
thuug.y 

I '(ioiiH care for it a brufts farthing. 
Jiunes II. debased all the coinage, and 
issued, amongst other worthless coins, 
brass ponce, halfpence, nnd farthings. 

V l7ie fcorthmig was the fourth 4 >art 
of other coins. Thus, we iea<l in the 
Or ay friar’’ a Chronicle 

‘•This ycre the kini;e made a newt* iiuyiio.as 
the uoliylle, hall-uoii) lie, and fcid.N ng'ii M)! lie.'* 

Far'thlngale (3 ^l*)- A sort of 
crinoline petticoa,t. The word means a 


Fasting 

“ for moaorty.” (Freiidt,iM»4V. 
patde-^ corrupted into verdingode. 
then into farthingale.) ‘ 

Farsmdmi Inn, Serjeants* Inn, 
Chancery Lane, used to be so called. 

Fasolna’tlon means dain or over- 
come by the eyes.’* The allusion is to 
the ancient notion of bewitching by the 
power of the eye. fGreek^ htukainoy i.e. 
phalei kainoy to kill with the eyes. 

Valpy .* Etijmohgy of Greek Worde,}}, 28 , 
col. 1 ; Latm, /ay’cino.) Evii^Eys. i 

“None of the affectionr have l«en noted to 
fascinate and liewituh, hut love nud envy.”— 
JJneim. 

Fashion [fash’-tm.] In a faehim or 
afta' a fuhhion. “ In a sort of a way ; ** 
as, ** he spoke Frendi in a fashion ** (». 0 . 
very badly). (‘‘French of Stratford 
atte Bowe.*’) 

Fashion of Speech (A). Fafon de 

parler'* (q.v.) ; “ liatio lognendi 

Fast Girl or Young Lady (A) is one 

who talks slang, assuines tlie airs of a 
knowing one, and has no respect for 
female delicacy and retirement. She is 
the ape of tho fast young man. 

Fast Man (^i) is one who lives a 
continual round of “pleasure** so fast 
that he wears himself out. 

Fact and Looce CTo play\ To run 
with the hare and hold with the hounds ; 
to blow both hot and cold ; to say one 
thing and do another. The allusion is 
to a cheating game practised at fcirc. 
A belt is folded, and the player is asked 
to prick it with a skewer, so as to tpin it 
faet to the table; having so done, tho 
adversary takes the two ends, and Umcn 
it or draws it ^.w^ay, showing that it has 
not been piorcod at all. * 

" He forced Iim neck iiitoH nonse. 

To Hliow IliH plliv III fiiNt, and iongc ; 

Ami will'll Imriianccil i’i-hciii»c. iiiiMl.(Hili, 

For arl and sultllcly, Iiih luck. 

JitUlrr: liMltltrdM, ill. 1’ 

Fasti. Working days ; when, in 
Borne, the law-courts were open. Holy 
days {flicjt mn), wlicn tlio law-courts 
wore not open, were, by tho Komans, 
called m-faHii. 

Fasting. The most ingenious method 
of fasting 1 know of is that recorded in 
tho Mappcmondc VapififiqHc^ p. 82. A 
Venetian saint had certain boxes made 
like mass-books, and these Ixiok-boxes 
were filled, some with Malmsey wine, 
and some -with the fleshiest parte of 
capons and partridges. These Vere 
supposed to bo books of devotion, and 
the saint lived long and grew fat ou 
them. 
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VMtra’de (2 wylX Daughter of the 
Saxon count Bodotoh and Luitgaide the 
German. One of fhavuine wives of 
Charlemagne. 


TlilMe RRine soft Tielli at eventide 
Bang In the ears of Charlemaffne. 

Aft, Beated liy yKBtrHMa's aide 
At Insellielin, In all hiB pride, 

He Heard tbeir Hoiiiid with Herret imin. 

Lmofellou) : Golden Legend, \ i. 

Fat. All the fat ia in the fire. The 
allusion is to tlie process of frying. If 
the grease is spilt into the fire, the coals 
smoke and blaze so as to spoil the food. 

proverb signifies that something has 
been let out luudverteutly which will 
cause a ** regular flare up.*’ 

The Fat 

Alfonzo II. of Portugal. (1212*1223.) 

Charles II. of France, le Gi'oa. (832, 
881-888.) 

Louis Vl. of France, le Groa. (1078, 
1108-1137.) 

Fat Men. 


Edward Bright, of Essex, weighed 
44 stone, or GIO pounds, at death. He 
was o feet 9 inclies hi^h, «5 feet round 
the chest, and 6 feet 1 1 inches round the 
X>auuch. He died 1730, aged thirty. 

Daniel Lambert, born at St. Marga 
ret’s Leicester, weighed 739 pounds. 
He was 3 yards 4 inches round the waist, 
1 yard I inch round the leg. (1770-1809.) 


Fat aa a Porpolao. The skin of the 
ponioise is nearly an inch thick, and 
under it is a layer of fat somewhat 
thicker, and yielding oil of the finest 
quality. 


Fata. Women introduced in medi- 
89val romance not unlike witches, and 
under the sway of Demogorgou. In 
Orlando Innaniora* to we meet with the 
“ Fata Morgk'na ; ” in liojardo, with 
the “ Fata Sflvanclla.” The Fates Nera 
and Bianca, the ))rotectreBS 0 H of Gui- 
do'ne and Aquilante; the **Fata della 
Fonti,” from whom Mauricardo obtains 
the arms of Hector; and “Alci'na,” 
sister of Mo^a'na, who caiTies off 
Astolfo. In Tasso we have the three 
daughters of Morga'na, whose names 
are Morganetta, Nivetta, and Carvilia ; 
we have also Dragonti'ua, Monta'ua, 
Argea (culled the queen of the Fates), 
protectress of Floridanto), Filidca (sister 
of Argea), and several others. In the 
Addne of Mari'ui we have the Fata 
named ** Falsire'na.” 


Fa'ta Morga'jUL A sort of niirage 
orcasioually seen in the Straits of 
Messi'na. is Italian for a “fairy,” 

and the fairy Morga'na was the sister of 
Arthur and pupil of Merlin. She live<]^ 


at the bottom of a lake, and duqseitB^ 
her treasures to whom she liked She is 
first introduced in the Orlahda In~ 
namora'to as **Lady Fortune,” but sub- 
sequently assumes her witch-like at- 
tributes. In Tasso her three daughters 
are introduced* 

Ffttal Gifts. Collar of Arsinoe, col- 
lar and veil of Eriph'yle, gold of the 
Xibelungen, gold of Tolosa, necklace of 
CadmoB, Harmonia's necklace and robe, 

r of Alphonso XII., the Trojan horSe, 
shirt of Nessus, etc. \liee these 
subjects.) 

FS.to=:8omethii^ destined or suitable, 
is not the Latin latum, but the French 
fait = share, ones own, that which suits 
ono; as ^^voila mon faitj’ that is the 
mau for me. 

“ Pour inoi, ma nienr, a Ait la cadotte, j'aime le 
Bolide, ]e veiix uu lioimue riche, ut le urois clou 
Blanco Hcra iiion fait.’*— Ae Siage: Diable Boitetu. 

Fa’tes (1 syl.). The cruel fates. The 
Greeks and Romans supposed there were 
three ParcsB or Fates, who arbitrarily 
controlled the birth, events, and death 
of every man. They are called cruel 
because they pay no regard to the 
wishes and requirements of auyone. 

V The throe Fates were Clotho (who 
held the distaff), LachCsis (who spun 
the thread of life), and Atr6pos (who 
cut it off when life was ended). 

Father. A friar in holy orders. (^See 
Bbotheb.) 

A father suckled by h is daughter. Eu- 
phra'sia, the Grecian daughter, so pre- 
served the life of Evau'der, her aged 
father. 

Xantip'pe so preserved the life of her 
father Cimo'nos in prison. The guard, 
marvelling the old mau held out so long, 
set a watch and discovered the fact. 
Byron Blludes to these stories in his 
Vinldc Harold. 

“ TIumc le }i iluiigeon, in wIiohc dim, dr«ir liirlit 
WliHt do 1 mize on 7 . . . 

An old iiiiin, aiut ii female youim and fair, 

Fu'bIi as a luirBliiK motiiur, in wlii»Be \ cm 
The blood 18 neeiar. . . . 

Here j outh oilers to old age the food, 

The milk of bis own gift it is her Bire 
To w iiDin Hhc renders liacfc the i|oi)t of blood. . . . 
Pniik, drink and h\e. old man! heaven's realm 
lioldK no Hucli tide " 

Byrmi: Vhilde Harold, iv. at. 148, 150. 

Without father, without mother, with^ 
out descent, having neithei' hefnming of 
days nor end of life — i.e. Melchisedec 
(Heb. vii. 3). He was not the sofi of a 
priest, either on his father’s or mother’s 
side ; his pedigree could not be traced 
in the priestly line, like that of the 
ordinary high priests, which can be 
traced to Aaron ; nor did lie serve in 
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oounes like the Le^tee, who bem and 
end their official duties at stated nmM. 

V Jesus was a ** priest after the order 
of Melchisedec.” Keithtsr His routed 
father, Joseph, nor His mother, Jdary, 
was of the priestly line. As priest, 
therefore, He was “ without father, 
without mother/’ without f^noalogy. 
And, like Melchisedec, He is a pnest 
lor ever.” 

lie fathers it on mr. He imputes it to 
me ; he says it is my bautlm;'. 

Father Mathew. (^Sce Mathew.) 

Father Nexvtnne. The ocean. 

Father Herbert. Pierre Parisot, 
the French missionary (1097-1769). 

Father PanL Pie'tro Sarpi, father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, who 
changed his Christiau name when he 
assumed the religious habit. ( 1 «552- 1 623. ) 

Father Front. Fraucis Mahoney, 
a humorouK writer in i ratter * h Afaffa^ 
zinr and the Globe newspaper. (1805- 
1866.) 

Father Thames, or Old Father 
Thames. The Thames, so far as it 
belongs to London. 

“ Fathet Thames, for fhon haat soon 
Kuil many n Hiirurlitl lare 
DiHiiornnv on th> inartronl ^loon, 

TIM* IMl IlS tif i* ti.u o ’ 

U) in/ , 1 1 of Kton Co I f/r 

The oinlhet ia not uiieommouly aj»- 
plied to other grout livers, espocirilly 
those on which cities aio built. The 
river is the father of tlie city, or the 
reason why the site was selected hy the 
tirbt settlers there. 

“ O Tilior, Fatlioi Ti.>oi. 

To wuoin tlio UominM ’ 

MaciutUty Lai/uj flouitms 

Father nionghttnl. Nieholas Tat'- 
inat, a marshal of Fiance ; so calh'il by 
his soldiers for his cdiitious and thought- 
ful policy. (1637-1712.) 

Father of Waters. Tlio Irawaddy, 
ill Burmah, and the Mississippi, in North 
America. The Nile is so called hy J>r. 
Johuson in his Jiasbelas. {Hit Fatheb 
Thames.) 

Father of his Country. 

Cieeio was so entitled by the Homan 
senate. They offcied the same title to 
Mavrins, but he refused to accept it. 

Several of the Caesars were so called — 
Julius, after quelling the insurrection of 
Spain ; Augustus, etc. 

Cosmo de* Med'in (1389-1 16 i). 

G. Washington, the defender and pa^ 
temal counaeUer of the American States. 
(1732-1799.'! 

99 


Andrea Ho'rea (1468-1660). Inectffied 
on the base of his statue by bis country- 
men of Gen'oa. 

Androni'eus Poleeorogus II. assumed 

the title (1260-1332). 

{See also 1 Chron. iv. 14.) 

Father of the People- 

Louis XII. of France (1462, 1498- 
1515). Henri IV. was also term^ ” the 
father and friend of the people ** (1553, 
1589-1610). 

Christiau III. of Denmark (1502, 
l/»4-1559). 

Gabriel du Pincau, the French lawyer 
(1573-1644). 

Fathers of the Chnroh. The early 
advocates of Christiauity, who may be 
thus classified : — 

(1) Five apobtohe fathers, who were 
contemporary with the apostles — via. 
Clement of Itome, Bar'nabas, Hermas, 
Igua'tius, and Pol'ycarp. 

(2) Tho prt Hit ft re fathers. Those od- 
vocati's of Christianity who lived in the 
first three centuries They consisted of 
the five apobtolic fathers {q.v.), to^thq); 
with the nine following •--Austin, Theo- 
])h'ilu8 of Antioch, Irena*' i»s, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyn'rinn of Carthage, 
Or'igen, Gregory Thaumntur'gus, l)io- 
iiyHius of Alexandria, and Teriiilhan 

(3) The Jathirs, or those of the fourth 
and fifth century, who were of two 
gioujis, those of the <Trcok and those of 
the Latin Chiuih. {See below.) 

Fathers of the Greek Chnroh. 

Ktiso'hiiis, Ailmnn'hLus, Ba^il the Great, 
Gregory Nazian/o'niis, Gregory of Nys- 
sa, Cyr'il of JorubNlcm, Chrys'ostom, 
Plpipha'uius, Cyril of Alexandrin, and 
Ephraim, deacon of Edessa. 

Fathers of the lAtln Chnroh. 

Lactaiitius, lliVaiy, Ambrose of Mil'an. 
Jer'ome, Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
Bernard. 

The last of the fathers. Rt. Boninifl 
(1091-1153). Tlic Rc'hoolineii who fol- 
lowed treated thoir subjects sysicinatic- 
ally. 

rounder of the fathers of Christian 
doetrinc. Ca.*sar do Bus (1544-1007). 

Fath'om {Count). A villaiu in Smol- 
let’s novel so called After robbing his 
benefactors, and fit*c( ing all who trusted 
him, he is at bst f(U given. 

Fat'lma. I'ln* hibt of Bluebeard's 
wives, who was haved from death by 
the timely urnrul of lier brother with a 
party of friends. Mah^ot’s favourite 
daughter was called Fatima. 
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CSold To kiU the fatted calf 
To Welcome with the hert of everythiop;. 

phrm ie taken from the parable 
■in the third ffoq[>Gl of the prodigal eon. 
(Luke XV. 30.) 

Vat'oa Muller. A law term for a 
couitoBan. Fatuus with jurisconsults 
means one not in a right mind, incor- 
rigibly foolish. 

Fault. At fault. Not on the right 
track ; doubtful whether right or wrong. 
Hounds are at fault when the scent is 
broken because the fox has jum])cd upon 
a wall, crossed a river, cut through a 
flock of sheep, or doubled like a hare. 

V In Geology^ the break or displace- 
ment of a stratum of rock is called a 
fault. 

Fault. (French, fante^ Latin, falU,^ 
to fail.) 

For fault of a better (Shakespeare : 
Merry IFtves/i. 4). Having no better. 

'* T am the youngest of that name, for fault uf 
a \fnr«e."~8hitkfspeare ; Jtoiimo and Juliet, ii. 4. 

In fault. To blame. 

“ Is Antony or wo in fault for this?” 
Hhukonpeare: Antony and Cloopatra, iii. in. 

To a fault. In excess ; as, kind to a 
fault. Excess of^ every good is more or 
less evil. 

To find fault. To blame ; to express 
disapprobation. 

Faults. 

No one is without his fanUs^ i.e. is 
faultless. “ Vttiis nemo sine nasciturj*^ 

Fau'na (2 syl,). The animals of a 
country at any given geological period ; 
BO called from the mythological fauns, 
who were the patrons of wild animals. 

“ Nnr K‘ss tlio i»la<’o of curioim plnnf ho knows— 

lie hoi Ii his Klora and his Fauna shows.” 

Cnilthc : JtGrnvah. 

Faust (1 syl.). The grandest of all 
Gouthe’s dramas. Fnust maker's a com- 
pact with Mephistoph'cles, who on one 
occasion provides him witli a cloak, by 
means of which he is wafted through 
the air w’hithersoovor ho chooses. “All 
that is weird, mysterious, and magical 
groups roundlthis stoiy.” An English 
dramatic version has been made by Bayle 
Bernard. 

Dr. Faustm, a tragedy by Marlow: 
Faust and Marguerite, by Boucicault; 

e Margherito, on opera by Gouiiotl, 
etc. 

Faus-Jour (IVonch). A false or 
contrary light ; meaning that a ijictiire 
is hung so Uiat the light falls on it in 
the op^sito direction to what it ought. 
Tho artist has made his light fall in one 


direction, but it is so hung that, the ligkt 
falls the other way. 

Faux Paa. A “ false step ” ; abreacih 
of manners or moral conduct. (French.) 

Favo'nlua. The zephyr or west 
wind. It means the -wind favourable to 
vegetation. 

Fa'voura. Bibbons made into a 
bow ; BO called from being the favours 
bestowed by ladies on the successful 
champions of tournaments. (See Tbue- 
LoveKnot; CuekyFavoub) 

“ Here, Flnellrn ; wear t.lnm tlh» favour for n’e. 
and slick it in tliy CH,ih"~‘ShakMpeure : Henry V , 

IV. 7. 

Favourite. One to whom a lady 
gives a “favour” or token. The horse 
which betting men siipposo is most 
likely to come oft' the winner of a par- 
ticular race. 

Favourltea. False curls on the 
temples ; a curl of hair on the temples 
plastered with some cosmetic ; whiskers 
made to meet the mouth. 

“ Yet tell me, sire, don’t you ns nicn appear 

Witli your false caL\ es. hardash, and fax 'rites 

here ? ” mi s. CenUivre. 

Fay. (See Faiby.) 

Faye (1 syl.). 77ie way to Faye 
(French, “ Faie-la-vinensc^'). A winding 
or zigzag manner, like “ Crooked Lane 
at Eostcheap.” A person who tries to 
do Boinctliiug indirectly goes by the 
jMithway to Faye. ^ Faye is a little 
village lu Franco, built on an eminence 
so steep that there is no getting to it 
except by a very zigzag path. 

“They ao In to Paradise ... as the way in to 
Faye.” — Jtabelaie : Garfiantua and Vantayrnel, 
hook i. 27. 

Fazio. A native of Florence, who 
first tried to make his fortune by al- 
chemy ; but lieing present when Barfoldo, 
an old miser, died, be. buried the body 
secretly, and stole his money - bags. 
Being now rich, he became acquainted 
with tlie Marchioness Aldabella, with 
whom he passed his time in licentious 
)>1easure. His wife Bianca, out of 
jealousy, accused him to the duke of 
being privy to tho death of Bartoldo ; 
and Fazio was condemned to death for 
murder. Bianca now tried to undo tho 
mischief she had done, but it was too 
lute; she went mad with grief, and 
died of a broken heart. (Dean Milman : 
Fazto.) 

Fear Fortreza. An hypothetical 
o.'istle in a forest near Saragossa. It 
represents that terrible obstacle which 
fear conjures up, but whicli vanishes 
into thin air Bs it is approached a 
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iMt heart and dear ccmsoienoe. The 
allegory IfonnB the third part of the 
kg^d of Croque^nitaine, 

“If ft cUttd aiiappeared, or any cattle wro 
carrl^ ofl. the tremhling! iteaaanta said, ‘The 
lord ot Fear-fortrem baa taken them.' If a tire 
Imike out anywbera, ic waa the lord of Fear- 
f^tresa who must have lit it. The origin of all 
accident!^ miabaps, and diBastere was trailed to 
the tnysterioiiH owner of tbie in risible caBCle."— 
Cro^iuUuinei, Iji. 1. 

It sunk before my earocBt fhce, 

It vaninbed quite away, 

And left no shadow on the place, 

Between me and the day. 

Bucb castles nee to strike ns dumb ; 

fide, weak in every iiarr, 

They roelc before tbe strong man's e^os 
And fly the true of heai i. 

C\ Mackay : The Giant {sliuhtly altered). 

FearloM [Sank pettr], Jean, Duke of 
Burgundy (1371-1419). (Sev Batabd.) 

Feast of Reaaon. 

' There St. John [Sin-jn] mingles with the 
friendly bowl 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul.** 

Pope : ImUattoiM of Horace, il. 1. 

Feasts. Anniversary days of joy. 
They are cither immovable or movfLble. 
The chief immorabfe feasts are the four 
rent>days — viz. the Annunciation or 
Lady-Day (March 2dth), the Nativity 
of tfohn the Baptist (June 24th\ Mi- 
chaelmas Day (September 29th) , and 
Christmas Day (December 2(>th). The 
Circumcision (New Year’s Day, Januarv 
Ist), Epiphany (January Cth), All 
Saints’ (November 1st), All Souls' (No- 
vember 2nd), and the several Aiiostlcs* 
days. 

The chief movable feasts depend upon 
Easter Sunday. They are— 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next before 
Easter Sunday. 

Good Friday. The Friday next before 
Easter Sunday. 

Ash Wednesday. The first day of 
Lent. 

SexagesTina Siiiiday. Sixty days beforo 
Easter Sunday. 

Ascension Day or Holy Thursday. 
Fortieth day after Easter Sunday. 

Pentecost or Wliit - Sunday. The 
seventh Sunday after Easter Sunday. 

Trinity Sunday. The Sunday next 
after Pentecost, etc. etc. 

Feather. Meaning tniccics or kind. 
From the pi^overb, “ Birds of a feather ” 
— i.c. of the same plumage, and therefore 
of the samo sort. 

“ l sin not of that featliei t(» ulmke off 
3Iy friend, when be imist need me." 

Shakeepmre: Twuni of Atitene. 1. 1. 

Teathvr, A light, volatile person. 

“ A wit's 9, feather, and a chief a md ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of Qod." 

Pope : Ewav on 3frfif, s^T-s. 

A broken feather, {See Beoxek . . ) 


An eUled feather, Ejndness of manner 
and speech. An oiled feather will do 
more to ease a stubborn lock than great 
force. {See Power’s Tract called "The 
Oiled Feather,) 

Birds of a feather JUtek Uffether. 

Latin : Smiles simiUbus gaudent. 
Pares cum paribus facile congregantur. 
Cicero says, ‘^Deos novhnas omatu et 
vestitu.” 

French : Qui se ressemble, s’assemble. 
In full feather. Flush of money. In 
allusion to birds not on the moult. 

In grand feather. Dressed to the 
nines. 

In high feather. In exuberant joints, 
joyoua v\nion birds are mpulting they 
mope about, but as soon as they regain 
their feathers their spirits revive. 

Tickled with a feather. Easily moved 
to laughter. ^^I’leased with a feather, 
ticklea with a straw,” is more usual ; 
litre dc la moindre bagatelle. 

Also annoyed by trifles, worried by 
little annoyances. 

“ From day to day some silly things 
Uiwet you nltogetlier ; 

There’s nought so soon convulsion brings 
As tickling with a feather. 

’(lalnst minor evils let him pray 
Who Fortune's favour curries ; 

For one that big misfortunes slay. 

Ten die of little worries." 

^ftts ; Hallada of Babylon (Little Worries). 

Cut a feather. A ship going fast is 
said to cut a feather, in allusion to the 
ripple which she throws off from her 
bows. Metaphorically, * ’ to cut a dash.” 

" Jack could ne\ or cut a featlier."'-^Ir W, Scott : 
The tHrate, axxlv. 

To show a white feather, {See 
White . . . .) 

Feather In Yonr CaiK ThaVs a 
feather %n your cap. An honour to you. 
The allusion is to the v^^ry gen<h*al 
custom in Asia and among the American 
Indians of adding a now feather to their 
lioad-gcar for every enemy slain. The 
CauKrs of Cabul stick a feather in their 
turban for every Mussulman slain by 
them. The Incus and Caciques.^ the 
Meunitarris and Mandans (of America), 
the Abyssinians and Tiir'comans, etc, 
etc., follow the some custom. So did 
the ancient Lycians, and many others. 
In Scotland .and Wales it is still cus- 
tomary for the sportsman who kills tbe 
iirst woodcock to pluck out a feather 
and stick it in his cap. In fact, the 
custom, in one form or another, seems to 
be almost universal. 

When “Chinese” Gordon quelled 
tbe Taiping rebellion he was honoured 
by the Chinese Government wifH thd 
“ yellow jacket and peacock’s featherl^’ 
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Hungary, at one time, none mkht 
wear a feather but he who had shun a 
Turk.. {JLansdotme MS, 77 6 1 149.) 

Vefttlier Qpie^ Nesa 

hoM feathered his nest well. He has 
made lots of money ; has married a rich 
woman. The allusion is to birds, which 
line their nests with feathers to make 
them soft and warm. 

Veatbor One’s Oar ( To), 

To feather an oar is to turn the blade 
parolfel with the surface of the water 
as the hands are moved forward for a 
fresh stroke. (The Greek pteron means 
both an oar ” and “ a feather ; ’* and 
the verb pterou,, to “ furnish with oars ” 
or “with feathers.”) The oar throws 
off the water in a feathery spray. 

*'He foatbered Ins oars witb surli skillnnddex- 
lerity." Jolly louim Watermtin. 

Feather Stone. A federal stone or 
stone teble at which the ancient coiu*ts 
boron were held in the open air, and at 
whid^ covenants were made. (Latin, 
foedus, a treaty.) 

Feathers (The). A public-house sign 
in compUment to Henry VI., whose cog- 
nizance it was. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. (Latin, 
“ Vesiis virmvfacxty'* dress makes the 
man). The ^ench |)roverb is “La 
belle plume fait le bel oisoau.” 

The lYmce of Wales* feathers. The 
tradition is, that the Bla(;k Prince, hav- 
ing slain John of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohemia, in the Battle of Crossy, as- 
sumed his crest and motto. The crest 
consisted of three ostrich feathers, and 
the motto was leh dien'^ (I serve). 
John of Arden discovered a contempo- 
rary MS., in whicli it is expressly said 
that this Wfia the case; but much con- 
troversy has arisen on the question. 
Dr. Bell affirms that tho crest is a rebus 
of ,Queen Philippa’s hereditary title — 
\iz. Countess of Ostre-vant (ostrich- 
feather). Kaudall Holmes claims an 
old British origin ; and the Itcv. H. 
Longueville asseita that the arms of 
Boderick Mawe, prior to the division of 
Wales into iirincipalities, was thus bla- 
zoned: — “Argent, three lions passant 
regardant, with their tails passing be- 
tween their legs and curling over their 
backs in a feathery form.” 

Feature means the “moke.” Spenser 
speaks of God’s “secret understanding 
of our feature ” — i.e. make or structure. 
It now means that part which is most 
conspicuous or important Thus we 
Bpesii of the chief f eatog^ of a painting, 


a garden, a book, etc., etc. (Nocmait 
feature; Latin, ' 

February. The month of puiiff** 
cation amongst the ancient Bomans. 
(Latiu,feb'ruo, to purify by sacrifice.) 

The 2nd of Feb*rt/ary{CandlemaBDay). 
It is said, if the weather is fine and 
frosty at .the close of January and be- 
ginnmg of February, wo may look for 
more w'inter to come than we have seen 
up to that time. 

Ri Bol BpIondeRrat Mari'a Purifleantii, 

Major erit f^laciOB poBt foBtum qiiain fuit ante." 

Sir T. Jiroicne ; Vulgar llrrors. 

“ Tf CandieniHB Day he dry and fair, 

Tbe half o’ winter'H come and niair ; 

Tf CandleinaH Day la* wee and 
Tlie half o' winter waB gane at Toul." 

Scotch Proverb. 

“The badger peepa out of Ida hole on Candle- 
mas Day, and, if he flnda anow, w'alks abroad ; hut 
if he BOOM the aun shining he draws iiaclc into his 
hole.'’~6’en«rttt Proverb. 

Fe’olt ^Latin, he did it). A word in- 
scribed alter the name of on artist, 
sculptor, etc., as David fecit, Goujon 
fecit ; i.e. David painted it, Goujon 
‘sculptured it, etc. 

Feo’ula means sediment. Starch is 
a fec'ula, being the sediment of fiour 
steeped in water. (Latin,, dregs.) 

Fed'eral States. In the late Ame- 
rican war tho Unionists were so called — 
t.e. those northern states which combined 
to resist tho eleven southern or Con- 
federate states (</.«’.). 

Fee. Anglo-Saxon fcoh, cattle, goods, 
money. So m Latin, pecim^M, from pernis, 
cattle. Capital is capita, heads [of 
cattle], and chattels is a mere variant. 

Fee-fhrm-rent is where an estate is 
granted, subject to a rent in fee of at 
least one-fourth its value. It is rent 
paid on lands let \x> farm, and not let in 
rccoraiiense of service at a greatly re- 
duced value. 

Fee-i^nny. A fine for money over- 
due. Sir Thomas Gresham often wrote 
for money “in order to save the foo- 
|)enny.” 

Fee Simple. An estate free from 
condition or limitation. If restricted 
by conditions, the inheritance is called a 
‘Conditional Fee.’ 

Fee-tail (A). An estote limited to a 
person and his lawful heirs. 

Feeble. Most forcible Feeble. A writer 
whose language is veiy “loud,” but 
wdiose ideas are very jejune. Feeble is 
a “woman’s tailor,” brought to Sir John 
Falstaff as a recruit. He tells Sir John 
*^he will do his good will,” and thq 



Feed of Ckan 


iK8 


Feuella 


kniffht ** WcAl said, oou^eous 

FeeT>le! iliou wilt be as yaliant os 
the wrathful dove, or most ma^aui- 
mouB tnoiue . most forcible Feeble.” 
{Shakespeare : 2 Hem*y IV., iii. 2.) 

TeeA of Corn. A quartern of oats, 
the quantity given a horse on a journey 
when the ostler is told to give him a feed. 

Feet. How are your poor feet ? This 
was the popular street mot in the year of 
the Great Exhibition of London in 1862. 
The immense labour of walking over 
the exhibition broke down all but the 
strongest athletes. 

Fehm-gerlobt or VchmgenchtiZ syl.). 
The secret tribunals of Westpha'lia, for 
the preservation of public peace, sup- 
pressiou of crime, and maintenance of 
the “Catholic” religion. The judges 
were euveloi>pd in profound mystery; 
they had their secret spies through all 
Germany; their judgments were cer- 
tain, blit no ono could discover the 
executioner. These tribunals rose in the 
twelfth century, and disappeared in the 
sixteenth. Sir Wiilter Scott, in Anne 
of Gierstein, has given an account of 
the Westphalian Fehmgericht. ^Old 
Ocitxnxm, tchmn, to condemn; Gencht, 
a tribunal.) 

“ Tliia ViKtlnnce ronnnlllee [o-' Denver eity] isa 
nuMlern repnwlufthm of the Xainous Vehiiifirer- 

Fellolon {Father). Tlie priest and 
sdioolmuster of Grand Piv, wno accom- 
panied Evangeline iii her wanderings 
to find Gabriel, her afiiauced husband. 
{Lmgfellow : Evaagclinc.) 

Fella; a monk who listens to the 
singing of a milk-white bml for a 
tliousand years, which seemed to him 
“but a single hour,” so enchanted was 
he by the song. {Longfellow : The Golden 
Legend.) 

Fe'llxmar'te (4 syl.). The hero of 
a Spanish romance of chivalry by Mel- 
chior de Or'tezo, Caballdro dc Ub^da j 
(1666). The curate iu Don Quixote con- 
demned tliis work to the flames. 

Fell {Dr.). {See Doctor Fell.) 

Fellow Commoner. A wealthy or 
married undergraduate of Cambridge, 
■who pays extra to “ common ” {i.e. dine) 
at the fellows’ table. In Oxford, these 
demi-dous ore termed Gentlemen Com^ 
monet's. 

Felloip commoner or gentleman 
inoneii'. An empty bottle ; so called 
because these sort of students are, as 
a dass, anpty^ headed'. 


Felo de Se. The act of a suicide 
when he commits self-murder. Murdm* 
is felony, and a man who murders him^ 
self commits this felony— de w. 

“ A fel(hde^e, therefore, is ho that delltieratply 
piilB ail end to his ovrn existence,*'— filac/l»toue; 
iONitnenfarMS, liook iv. chap. xiv. p. Ids. 

Feme^oovert. A married woman. 
This does not mean a woman eoverfe by 
her husband, but a woman whose head 
is covered, not usual with maidens or 
imnuirricd women. In Borne unmarried 
women wore on their heads only a, corolla 
{i.e. a wreath of flower^. In Greece they 
wore an anadema, or fillet. The .Hun^ 
mirian spinster is called hajadon (bare- 
headed). Married women, as a general 
rule, have always covered their head with 
a cap, turban, or something of the some 
sort, the head being coveredas a badge of 
subjection. Hence Bebekah (Gen. xxiv. 
65), being told that the man she saw 
was her espoused husband, took a veil 
and covered her head. Servants wear 
caps, and private soldiers in tlie presence 
of their omeers cover their heads for the 
same reason. {See Epb. v. 22, 23.) 

V Women do not, like men, uncover 
their beads even in saluting, but bend 
tlieir knee, iu token of subjection. 
Salutatioxs.) 

Fome-Bole. A single woman. Fhm^ 
sole merchant. A woman who caiTies on 
a trade on her own a(a:ouut. 

Femme ^ CbomlNre. (French.) A 
chambermaid. 

Fem'smye (3 syl.). A medioeval name 
for the kingdom of the Am'azous. Gower 
tenns Peiith^^sile'a “ queen of Feininoe.” 
“De [TIiphiiihJ cmuiiKM’ed al the remie of Keiii- 
i U3 e." Chaucor : VonUrbnry Tulen, HOH. 

Fen Nightingale. A frog, which 
sings at night in the fens, us nightin- 
gales sing in the groves. {See Arcadiax 
Niohtinoale.) 

Fence Month. The close time of 
deci’, from fifteen davs before Midsum- 
mer to fifteen days after it. Tlus being 
fawning time, deer ‘hunting is forbidden. 

Fenohnroh Street (Loudon). The 
church in the fens or, marshy ground by 
the “ Longbourue ” side. 

Fenoible Regiments. A kind of 
militia raised in 1759, again in 1778-9, 
and again in 1794, when a force of 
15,000 was raised. The force was dis- 
banded in 1802. 


Fenel'la. A pretended deaf and dumb 
sylph-like attendant on the Countess of 
Derby, in Scott’s Fev’esil of the Peak. 
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Fern 


An. axiti-BiitiBh ajsocia* 
tio& vi di«affeoM Irislimeii, calkd t&e 
Fttiiasi Bxol^kerhood, after the ancient 
Feniaaa of Ii^^land ; formed in XewYork, 
in 1857, to overthrow the domination 
of England in. Ireland, and make Ire- 
land a republic. The word means a 
Af«n(^’--Gaelic,\>ia;7»a, from fvadhach 
(nrononncod a hunt. Before 
me Germanic invasion, a Celtic race 
so called occupied not only parts of 
Beland and Scotland, but also the 
north of Germany and the Scandi- 
navian shores. Oisin (Ossian) refers to 
them, and one passage is thus rendered 
in The Antiquari/ : “Do you compare 
your psalms to the tales of the bare- 
armed Fenians ? ” Oisin was the grand- 
son of Fionn, the “fair-haired righ 
{chief) of the Fenians,” and all the 
high officers of this volunteer associa- 
tion were men of rank. It appears that 
the Fenians of Ireland (AVVm), Scotland 
{Alba)^ England (O'ocrtny), and Scandi- 
navia, had a great civil battle at Gablira, 
in Ireland, and extirpated each other. 
Oisin alone escaped, and he had slain 
“twice fifty men with his own hand.” 
In ihe great Fenian outbreak of Ireland 
in 1865, etc., the leaders were termed 
“ head centres,” and their subordinates 
* ‘ centres.” (See Clan-na-Gakl.) 


FenneL Said to restore lost viuon 
and to give courage. 

“ Abo\ e tlie lowly plants it towers, 

Tlie fennel wliti its > ellow flowers, 

And in hii earlier age than ours, 

Whs gifted witli tlie wondrous jiowers 
LoMt vision torcstfii'O ; 

It gave new strength and fenrless mood. 
And gladiators tierce and rude 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who linltled and sulHiuecl 
The wreath of fennel wore." 

Long/cUow: The Goblet of Life, stanza G. 


Fomir or Feniis. The wolf of .sin 
[t.e'. of Loki], nieauing the goading of a 
guilty conscience. The “ wolf ” was the 
brother of Hel (y.r.). When he gapes, 
one jaw touches eafth and the oilier 
heaven. In the Ragnarok he swallows 
the sun and conquers Odin ; but being 
conquered by Viaar, he was cost into 
Niflheim, where Loki was confined. 


Fenton. One who seeks to mend his 
fortune by marriage. He is the suitor of 
Anne Page. Her father objects to him, 
he says, because 

** I am too great of liirtli ; 

And that, my state holng gall'd wdeh iiiy eziiense, 
1 aeok to heal it only by liis wealth.’’ 

Shakespeare : Merry Hivee of Windsor, iii. 4. 

'Font KatnroB. Applied in law to 
animals living in a wild state, as distin- 
guished from animals which are domes- 
Bcatod, 


Fer'amors. The young Caahmorian 
poet, who relates poetical toJoB to LaUa 
Kool^, in her journey from Delbi^ to 
Lesser Buchar'ia. Lalla Hookh is going 
to be married to the young sultan, but 
falls in love with the poet. On the wed- 
ding mom she is led to her future hus- 
band, and finds that the poet is the 
sultan himself, who had gallantly taken 
this course to win the heart of his bride 
and beguile her journey. {2\ Jfoofv.) 

Fer'dliumd. Son of the King of 
Naples, and suitor of Miranda, daughter 
of Pros'pero, the banished Duke of 
Milan. {Shakespeare : 'TenipcHt) 

In L(n>c*8 Labour's Lost^ the same 
name is given to tho King of Navarro. 

Ferdlna&'do. A brave soldier who 
obtained a complete victory over tho 
King of Morocco and Greua'da, near 
Tan'fa, in 1340. Being in love with 
Leouo'rade Guzman, Alfonso XI., whose 
life he had saved in the battle, created 
him Count of Zaino'ra and Marquis of 
Montreal, and gave him the hand of 
Leonora in marriage. No sooner was 
this done, than Ferdiuaudo discovered 
that Leonora was the king’s mistress ; 
so he restored his ranks and honoura to 
the king, repudiated his bride, and re- 
tired to the monastery of St. James of 
Compostella. Leonora entered the same 
monastery as a novice, obtained the 
forgiveness of Fei'dinando, and died. 
{l)on%zettt's opera of La Faron'ta.) 

Ferdo'sL A Persian poet, famous 
for the copious flow of his diction. He 
wrote in verse the Shah-Ndmeh, or. 
history of the Persian kings, which took 
thirty years, and contains 120,060 verses. 

Ferguson. TVs all rerg fine^ Fer- 
guson ; but you don't lodge here, Capt. 
Ferguson ,ivas the coinpanion of the 
Marquis of Waterford, when that young 
nobleman made himself notorious for 
his practical jokes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In one of their 
sprees the tw^o companions got separated, 
and the marquis found his way nome to 
tho house of his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Amiagh, Charles Street, St. Jameses 
Square, 'llie m^uis liad gone to bed, 
when a thundering knock came at the 
door. The marquis, suspecting who it 
was that knocked, tlirew up the window 
and said, “ It is all very fine, Ferguson, 
but you don’t lodge here;” and for 
many years the saying was popular, (See 
Notes and Queiies, Jan. 16, 1886, p. 46.) 

Fom. {See Famisy Fesn.) 



Weam Seed 


Fetch 


^5 


Fem Seed. have the receipt of 
fe>*n eeedy iCe walk xnvisible (1 Kenry 
/r., adt iv. 4). The seed of certain 
species of fem is so small as to be in- 
vWble to the naked eye, and hence the 
plant was lieUeved to confer inYisibility 
on those who carried it about their 
person. 'It was at one time believed 
that plants have the power of impaiting 
their own speciality to their 'wearer. 
Thus, the herb-dragon was said to cure 
the poison of serpents ; the yellow celan- 
dine the jaundice ; wood-son'el, which 
has a heart-sha|Mid leaf, to cheer the 
heart ; liverwort to bo good for the 
liver, and so on. 


“ WUy dill 3 oil tliink tliaf. you had G j Rda’ riiiR, 
Or the hei’l) that Rives invlsiliillty ? *' 
Jieammnt and Fletcher: Fair Maid of the Tnn, i. 1. 
** The seeds of fern, tvhicli, by proHHc heat 
riieered and nnfoldod, form a jdant so Rreat, 
i\re less a thousand limes rliaii wind the eye 
Can iiiiassibled hy the tiihe flesery." 

JilacL'more : Creation. 


Fernando Florestan. A state 
prisoner of Seville, married to Lcfinora, 
who, ill man’s disguise, and under the 
nairie of Fido'lio, became the sorviuit of 
Rocco, the jailor. PizaiTo, govoiuor of 
the prison, couceived a hatind to Fer- 
nando, and resolved to murder him. 
Rocco and Leonora were sent to dig his 
OTave, and when Pizarro entered the 
dungeon, Leonora intc cepted his pur- 
pose. At this juncture the mitilstcr of 
State arrived, and ordered the prisoner’s 
release. {Beethoven: FUielio.) 


Femey. The patriarch of Fmiey. 
■Voltaire ; so called because he i*etired to 
Fcrijpy, a small sequestered villuge near 
(leue'va, from which obscure retreat he 
poured forth his invectives against the 
French Govenuneiit, the Church, uobles, 
nuns, priests, and indeed all classes. 

"There arc 111 Tans Ihe (ir hI\ Htiilues of the 
initnaivli of Varney —The Ttmte. 


Fero'taers. The guardian angels of 
Persian mythology. They are countless 
in number, and their chief tasks are for 
the well-being of man. 

Fer'raoute \eharp iroii]. A giant in 
Turpin’s Chrwncle. of Charlemagne. Ho 
hod the strength of forty rqcri, and was 
thirty-six feet high. Though no lance 
could pierce his hide, Orlando slow him 
by Divine inteipositioii. {Hee Fesbav.) 

Fer'ragns. The giout of Portugal, 
who took Bellisaut under his cure after 
she had been divorced by Alexander, 
Emperor of Constantinople. ( Valentine 
ana Orson.) - 

The great “ Bra/eii Head,” that told 
those who consulted it whatever they 


required to know, was kept in the^castle 
of this giant. {Valentine and &r80H^) 
{See Febeau.) 

Ferra'nu ./in Andrew Ferrara. A 
broadsword or claymore of the best 
qiiality, bearing the name of Andrea 
Fcrra'ra, one of the Italian family whose 
swords were famous in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Genuine 
“ Andrea 'PciTaras ” have a crown 
marked on the blade. 

? My father had an Andrea Ferrara, 
which had been in the family about a 
century. It had a basket-hilt, and the 
Tu..ino was distinctly stamped on the 
blade. 

" We’ll luit ill liail, ]>oy ; olrt Andrew Ferrara 
sUatl lodge liiB Heciirlty."~'^'<^ ; Waverlev, cliap. I, 

Ferrau (in (hlando Furioso), Fer* 
rautc, Fcr’racutc, or Fer'ragus, a Sara- 
con, son of Lanfu'sa. Ho dropped Ins 
lielmet in the river, and vowed he would 
never wear another till he hud won that 
worn by Orlando. Orlando slew him 
with a wound in the navel, his only 
vulncniblo port. 

Forrez and Forreac. Two sous 
of Gorlxiduc, a mythical British king. 
I’orrex drove his brotlier from Britain, 
and when Perrex retuiiicdwith an army 
ho was slain, but Poitox was shortly 
after put to death by his mother. One 
of the first, if not the very first, historical 
]}1ay in the English language was Ferrex 
and VorreXy by Thomas Nuilon and 
I’liomas Sackville. 


FernmbraB. {Sec Fierabbas.) 

Fos'cennlne Verses. Lampoons ; 
so (lilt'd from Fescenuia in Tiisi»iny, 
where performers at merry-makings 
used to extemporise scuirilous jpsts of 
a personal nature to amuse the audiciuce. 

Fess (Latin, a hand or covering 
fur the thighs). In heraldry, the fess is 
a band drawn liorizoiitally 
across the shield, of which it 
occupies one - third. It re- 
presents the bund which was 
worn by knights low down 
across the hips. 

Fest. A pledge. Festing-man, a sui-ety 
to another. Fesiing-penuy^ a penny 
given ill earnest to secure a bargain. 
(Anglo-Saxon, fesihig^ an act of coii- 
lidcxicc, an entrusting.) 

Fetoba A wraith— the disembodied 
ghost of u living person. {See Feticieb.) 

" FctcliCH . . . iM'iHt i'{it)iiiinii]ya)))M'arti) distant 
frientlB ami ri'lanoiiB, nt the M*ry iiistniit j»re- 
ceUiiiR the death ot iIhihc they repi-eHent.*'— 
Jfruntl: Popular Anttqnitics (Death UiticuB^. 




Ftaow 


FetoEto 


VatehMk Esnmses, triefa, ortificM. 
(Saxon.) 

“ I>eny to speak with me ? They are sirk ? they 
are weary 7 , 

They have tra\elled all tbenipht 7 Mere fetchea.'’ 

ShafCMpeure .* Kniu Lear^ li. 4. 

Fet'Iche or Fet'lflh. The African idol, 
i:he same as the American Man'itou. 'Die 
worship of this idol is called Fet'ichism 
or Fet'iahism. (Portuguese, fetisao^ ma- 
gician, fairy, oracle.) 

*.• Almost any ihinur will serve for a fetiche: a fly, 
a bird, a lion, a flsn, a serpent, a scone, a tree 
struck by liKhtiiiuff, a bit of ini'inl, a shell; but the 
most potent of all fetiches is the rock Tabra. 

The fetiche or fetish of the bottle. The 
imp drunkenness, or drimkenness itself. 

Fetter Lane is probably fenterer-lane. 
A feuterer is a keeper of dogs, and the 
lane has always been famous for dog- 
fanciers. Howel, with less probability, 
says it is Fewtor Lane^ i.e. the Ituie of 
fewtors or worthless fellows who were 
for ever loitering about the lane on 
their way to the gardens. Faitour is an 
archaic word for a wortliless fellow, a 
lazy vagabond, from the Norman-French. 

Fettle, as a verb, means to repair; 
to mnoothe ; os an adjective, it means 
well-knit, all right and tight. It is 
connected with our word feat^ the French 
faire^ the Latin facere. 

Fettled ale, in Lancashire, means ale 
warmed and spiced. 

Feu de Jeie (Fi'cnch). A running 
fire of guns on an occasion of rejoicing. 

Feud, raeaniog ** hatred,” is the Saxon 
fsehth (hatred); but feud, a is 

the Teutonic (trust-land). iJSee 
below.) 

Feudal or Feodal (2 syl.). In Gothic 
odh means “property,” lienee odh-all 
(entire property) ; Flemifih, ndal. By 
transposition we get all-ohd, whence 
our allodinm (absolute property claimed 
by the holders of fiefs) ; and by com- 
bining the words and odh we get/^^- 
odh, feodh, ov food (projierty given by 
way of fee lor services conferred). 
(JPontoppidan.) 

Feudal Syatem {The). A system 
founded on the tenure of feuds or fiefs, 
given in compensation for militoiy ser- 
vice to the lora of the tenants. 

Feulllaata. A reformed Cistercian 
order instituted by Jeon de la Barricre 
in 1586. So called from the convent of 
Feoillans, in Languedoc, where they 
were eetablished in 1677. 

Th$ club of the FeuillmUf in the French 
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Revolution, composed of moderate 
bins. So called because the oonv^t p| 
the Feuillants, near the Tuileries, woe 
their original club-room (1791-2). 

Fenilleton [ft‘ft~y^^ton']. A fly-sheet. 
Applied to the bottom part of Freudi 
newspapers, generally devoted to a tale 
or some other light literature. 

“ The Oailj [Fiviirli] newspajicvd all bad feiiUle- 
toiiB wiib foutiiuied stones lu tbem.”— i/ale ; 
Ten-times One, rliap. \ iii. p. 1S5. 

Fever-lurdan or Fever-lurgaa. A 

fit of idleness. Lurdea means a block- 
head. (French, loiird, heavy, dull, thick* 
headed ; lonrdand, a blockhead.) 

Fever-lurk. A corruption of Fever- 
htrff, us “ Pever-lurgan ” is of Fever • 
htrdan. The disease of laziness. 

“ Fever-lurk, 

Neither pla-y nor work.” 

Fey. Predestined to early death. 
When a person suddenly changes his 
wonted maniior of life, as when a miser 
becomes liberal, or a churl good-hu- 
moui'ed, he is said iu Scotch to be fey, 
and near the point of death. 

“She imiHt ho fey (said TnptoleimiB', and in 
that niso liaa not loin; to Us N/r IK. Scoii : The 
Pirate, chap. \ . 

Fe'zon. Daughter of Savary, Duke 
of Aquitnine, demanded in maiTiago by 
a pagan, called the Green Knight ; but 
Orson, having ovcrtlirown the pagan, 
wtia accepted by the lady instead. 
{Valentine and Orson.) 

Fi or Fie S An exclamation indicating 
that what is reproved is dirty or indecent. 
The dung of many animals, as the boar, 
wolf, fox, mailen, and badger, is called 
Jinnts, and the “ orificium ana'le” is 
called Ilf, .a word still used in Lincoln- 
shire. ( Anglo-Norman, /d//, to clean out ; 
Saxon, afylan, to foul ; our defile or file, 
to make foul ; fllh, etc.) 

The old W'ords, ^V-eo>7*- (dross com), 
f-laiuls (unenclosed lands), 

(the dung of any wild beast), etc., are 
compounds of the same word. 

"I hnrt Hiiorlier prnccaa against the Auiig- 
f:innei', Master Fi\\.''—ttdhelaiH : Puntaoruel, hook 
II. 17. 

FI. Fa. A contraction of the two 
Latin words,./if facias (cause it to be 
done). A judicial writ for one who has 
recovered damages in the Queen's courts, 
being a command to the sheriff to see 
the judgment of the court duly carried 
out. 

Flaore. A French cab or hackney 
coach. So called from the Hotel de St. 
iiacre, Paris, where the first station of 
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titiese obadies was establidied by M. 
^uyage, about 1650. 

** Accordinir to Alban Butler, Fiacre" 
was the son ^ an Irish king, bom in 
COO, .to whose tomb pilgrimages were 
ma<m in the month of August. His day 
is August 30th. [^Lives of the ISaintn^ 
vol. ii. p. 379 .) 

Flaa {John)^ a schoolmaster at Salt« 
pans, near Edinburgh, tortured to death 
and then burnt at the stake on the Castle 
Hill of Edinburgh, Saturday, January, 
1591, because he refused to acknowledge 
that he had raised a storm at sea, to 
wreck Janies I. on his voyage to Den- 
mark to visit his future queen. First, 
his head was cmshed in upon his brain 
b^ means of a rope twisted tighter and 
tighter ; then his two legs were jammed 
to a jelly in the wooden boots-; then his 
nails were pulled out and pins inseited 
in the raw huger tips ; as he still re> 
maiued silent, he was strangled, and his 
dead body burnt to ashes. 

Flara. Striking^ the fiurn. Taking 
the average price of com. Fiars is a 
Gotliic word, still current in Ireland. 
(Scotch law.) 

FiM'oo. A failure, a mull. In Italy 
they cry Ola^ oW, fiasco ! to an unpopular 
singer. This word, couimon in France 
and Gemiaiiy, is employed as the opiwsite 
of furore. 

V The history of the word is as fol- 
lows : — 111 making Venetian glass, if the 
slightest haw is detected, the glass- 
blower turns the article into a fiasco^ 
that is, a common hask. 

A fniiii Nnrtli Ainm'ni ((J Fjix, 

“ the Miiileni TfciMiylii'*”) fiiniHlics me witli llio 
followiiu; aiiei'dftCe : “Tliere was once a cU-\er 
liarlctiiiiii of VIoreiicu imnicd Uoininico Ilianco- 
lelli, noted for In’s comic liHraiiKUCH Ho wa <4 
w«mt to iinni'uN me upon whaloer arlictc lie held 
111 Ilia liand. One ni(;liC lie apiiCHreii Iioldiin; h 
flask iflanco) ; bnl failiiiK to extract an) liiiinonr 
wliaiBoeier from liis suhjei’t, lie said, ' It. m thy 
fault, flasco,’ and dashed the tlask on tlio iri l•llnd. 
After that a failure was coiiniioiily railed in 
Florence a ‘ fiasco.' ” To me it a|i|>eai s liicreilihle 
that a clever iniiirovisacor could draw no matter 
from an empty bottle, uiiiiai'ciitly a subject rife 
M itli matter. 

. Flat. I give my fmt to that jwoposal. 

I rrnsjnt to it. A fiat in law is an 
order of the court directing that some- 
thing stated be done. (Latin, Jiatj let 
it bo done.) 

Fib. An attendant on Queen Mab in 
Drayton’s Nymphidut. Fib, meaning a 
falsehood, is the 'LeXmfahula, a fable. 

Fl'oo. {See Fia.) 

Flco for the nlirasc.'' . 

Shakespeare: Merry Wivce of Windsor, i, 3, 

><T see contempt marebinv forth, irivinff me 
the flco with his thoiul>« iu uis nioutli."— WiVe 
Miserie (ISM). 


Fiddle (liatin, ftdis or fdes). ffe urns 
first fiddle. Chief man, the most' dis- 
tinguished of the company. 

To play second fiddlt\ To take a sub- 
ordinate part. The allusion is to the 
lender oi concerts, who leads with ii 
hddlc. 

The Scotch fiddle or Caledoniaii Cre- 
mona. The itch. As fiddlers scratch 
with a bow the strings of a fiddle, so 
persons suffering from skin-irritatiou 
xeep scratching the part irritated. 

Fiddle About (7b). To fiddle about 
a thing means to play ” business. To 
fiddle with one’s fingers is to move them 
about os a fiddler moves his fingers up 
and down the fiddle-strings. 

“Mere tnflimr, or nnprofliabic fldiltlnff about 
iiothtns //rtiToM’; Seriitims, vol. i. sonnoii 7. 

Fiddle - de - dee I An exclamation 
signifying what you say is nonsense or 
moonshine. Fidrlle-de-dee is meant to 
express the sound of a fiddle-stiiug 
vocalised. Hence **BOimd signifying 
nothing.” 

Flddle-lbddle. ll is ail fiddle-faddle. 
liubbishy nonsense ; talk not worth 
atteiitioTi. A ricochet word, of which 
wo have a vast number, as “ fiim-fiaiii,” 
‘‘helter-skeltor,” ” wishy-ivashy,” etc. 
To fiddle is to waste time in playing on 
the fiddle, and hence fiddla moans u 
trifie, and fiddle-faddle is silly trifie or 
silly nonsense. 

**ritifui fool Miat [ was. to stand flddlc-fiiddliiiff 
111 l.lial. w») ." 

Cluuuh: de canto iv. Hlanzii .1. 

Flddleback. Tlio name of Gliv^ 
Goldsmith’s poor niifoi-tunate jiony, on 
ivhieJi be made his country excursions. 

Fiddler. Drunk ns a fiddler. Fidd- 
lers at wakes and fail's were allowed 
meat and drink to their heart’s content, 
and seldom left a merry- making sober. 

Olivier's Fiddler, Roger L’Es- 

traiige (lGlfi-1704). So called becaiiso 
he, at one time, was playing a fiddle or 
viole with otliei's in the house of John 
Hingston when Cromwell was one of 
the guests. 

V Fiddler is a slang word for sixpence. 

Fiddler’s Fare or Fiddler’s Pay. 

Meat, drink, and money. 

Fiddler’s Green. The land of the 
leal or “ Dixie Laud ” of sailors ; 
where there is perpetual mirth, a fiddle 
that never ceases to untiring dancers, 
plenty of grog, and unlimited tobacco. 

Fiddler’s Money. A silvor penny. 
Tlie fee given to a fiddler at a wake by 
each dancer. 
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Vlddlsr^ Newi. Stale news carried 
about by wandering fiddlers. 

VUUOiMtliik. In th|e Great German 
epic called The Kihelungen-Lied^ this 
word is used six or eight times for a 
broadswxird. 

His fiddlestick bo grasiied, 'twas niasBy, broad, 
and long, 

As Bliarp as any razor." Bbinza 1 ,h41. 

“ My fiddlestick's no leatbei* t on whom T let it 
fall, 

If be has friends that love him, 'twill fiet them 
weeping all.*' Btanza 1 ,hh0. 

“ Bis fiddlestick, sharivcuttiiig, can hardest steel 
divide, 

And at a stroke can 8hi\er the inorioirs Iw^iny 
pride." , Stanza 

Fiddlestloks f An exclamation sig- 
nifying what you say is not worth atten- 
tion. To fiddle about is to waste time, 
fiddling. A fiddlestick is the instrument 
used in fiddliog, hence the fiddlestick is 
oven less than tiie fiddle. 

Fidele (3 syl.). The name assumed 
^ Imogen in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 
Gollins has a beautiful elegy on Fidele. 

Flde'llo. Beethoven’s only opera. 
(iSVe? Leoboba.) 

Fides. The goddess of Faith, etc. 

Fldes (2 syl.). Mother of John of 
Leyden. Not knowing that her son was 
the “ prophet ” and ruler of Westphalia, 
but thinking tliat tlie prophet had caused 
his death, she vrent to Munster to cui'se 
the new-crowned monarch, llie moment 
she saw him she recognised him, but 
the “prophet-king,” surrounded by his 
courtiers, pretended not to knoAV her. 
!Fides, to save her son annoyance, de- 
clared she had made a mistake, and was 
confined in the dungeon of the palace at 
Munster, where John visited her and 
was forgiven. When her son set fire 
to his palace, Fides * rushed into the 
flames and perished with him. {Meyer- 
beer*s opera of Le Frophete,) 

Fides Carbooa'rlL Blind faith, 
faith of a child. A carbona'ro being 
asked wliat he believed, replied, “What 
the Church believes ; ” and, being asked 
again what the Church believes, made 
answer, “What I believe.” {See G ar- 
son abi.) {Roiix: Dictionuaire Comique.) 

Field. (Anglo-Saxon, >W.) 

In agricultural parlance, a field is a 
portion of land belonging to a fonn. 

In huntstnaiis language, it means all 
the riders. 

In heraldry, it means tlio entire surface 
of the riiield. 

In military language, it means a 
battle; the place where a battle is 


fought, or is about to be fought.; a 
campai^ 

In aportmnen'a language it means all 
the horses of any one race. 

Agaimt the field. In hor«e-racing, to 
bet against the field means to back a 
paiticular horse against aQ the rest 
entered for the race. 

In the field. A competitor for a piike. 
A term in horse-racos, as, so-and-so was 
in the field. Also in war, as, the French 
were in the field already. 

Master of the field. In military par- 
lance, means the conqueror in a battle. 

To ketp back the field, is to keep bad: 
the riders. 

To take the field. To move the army 
preparatory to battle. 

To win the field. To win the battle. 

Field-day. Day of business. Thus, 
a clergynian jocosely calls a “kept fes- 
tival ” his field-day. A military tenn, 

. meaning a day wdicn a regiment is taken 
to the fields for practice. 

Field BfarsbaL A general officer of 
the highest rank, who commands on 
army, or, at any rate, more than ouo 
corjis. 

Field Officer. Any officer lictwooii 
captain and a general oificor. A major 
or a lieuteuaut-coloiiel may be a field 
officer, being qualified to command whole 
battalions, or a “ field.” 

Field Pieces. Small cannon can’icd 
into the field with an army. 

Field Works. Works thrown up by 
au army in besieging or defending a 
fortress, or in strengthening its position. 

•* EHrih-foita, iind csin'rmlly field works, will 
liereafUM* tin iiii|iort;iiit pun. iii wars.’’-- ir. j'. 
Hhernmn: Memoim, \ol. n. clmp. xxi\. p. ai«. 

Field of Blood. Acel'dama, the 
piece of land bought by the chief 
priests with the moucy which Judas 
threw down in the temple; so called 
because it was bouglit with blood- 
money. (Matt, xxvii. h: Acts i. 19.) 

” The battle-field of Caunee (b.c. 210) 
is so called because it was especially 
sanguinary. 

Field of Ice. A laigc body of float- 
ing ice. 

Field of Vision or Field of View. 

The spstce in a telescope, microscope, 
stereoscope, etc., within which the ob- 
ject is visible. If the object is not 
distinctly visible, it must be brought into 
the field by adjustment. 

Field of tbe aotk of Gold. The 

plain, near Guisnes, where Henry YIU. 
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had his, interview with Franqois I. in 
15*20 ; so called from Ihe splendour and 
magnificence displayed there on the 
occasion. 

FMA of tbe Forty , Foototeps. 

At tho hack of the BritLsh Museum, 
once called Southampton Fields. The 
tradition is that two brothers, in the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, took 
different sides and engaged each other 
in fight. Both were kiilcd, and forty 
impressions of their feet remained on 
the field for many years, where no grass 
would grow. The encounter took place 
at the extreme north-east of Upper 
Montague 'Street. The Misses Porter 
wrote a novel on tho subject, and tlie 
Messrs. Mayhew a melodrama. 

Fielding. The Fielding of the drama, 
George Farquhar, author oi the Meauje* 
Utraiagem, etc. (1678-1707.) 

Flerabras (Sir), of Alexandria, son 
of Balan, King of Spain. 'Hie greatest 
giant that ever walked the earth. For 
lieight of stature, breadth of shoulder, 
and hardness of muscle he never had an 
equal. Ho possessed all Babylon, oven 
to tho Bed Sea; was seigneur of Bussia, 
Lord of Cologne, ^master of Jerusalem, 
and even of the Hol> Sepulchre. He 
cori'icd away the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam winch embalmed the body of 
Our Lord, one drop of which would euro 
any sichness, or heal any wound in a 
moment. One of lus chief exploits was 
to slay the *‘feai'ful huge giant tliat 
guarded the bridge M^mtiblu,” famous 
for its thirty arches of black marble. 
His pride was laid low by Olivier, one 
of Charlemagne’s jialaditis. The giant 
then became a child of God, and ended 
his days in tho odour of sanctity, “ mock 
as a lamb and humble as a chidden 
slave.” Sir Fierabras, or Ferumbros, 
figures in several mediicval romances, 
and is an allegory of Sin overcome by 
tho Cross. (6^6' Balan.) 

Fifteen decisive Battles (The), ac- 
cording to Sir E. S. Creasy, were : 

1. The battle of Mauathon (Sept., 
410 B.C.), when Miltladcs, with 10,000 
Greeks, defeated 100,000 Persians under 
Datis and Arbxpherues. 

2. Thenaval battle at SvBACUSE (Sep., 
418 B.C.), when the Athenians under 
Niclas and Demosthenes were defeated 
with a loss of 40,000 killed and wounded, 
and their entire fleet. 

3. The battle of Abbe'la (Ofit., 
331 B.C.), when Alexander the Great 


overthrow Darius Codomanus for ;tb6 
third time. 

4. The battle of Metaubus (207 B.C.), 
when the consuls Livius and Nero cut to 
pieces Hasdmbare army, sent to rein- 
force Hannibal. 

5. In A.D. 9 Arminius and the Ganls 
utterly overthrew tho Bomons under 
Varus, and thus established the inde- 
pendence of Gaul. 

6. The battle of .Chalons (a.i>. 451), 
when Aetius and Thoodoric utterly de- 
feated AttTla, and saved Europe from 
devastation. 

'7. The battle of Tours (Oct., 732 a.b. ), 
wlien Charhis Martel ovei*tiirew the Sa- 
racens under Abderahmeii, and thus 
broke the Moslem yoke from Europe. 

8. Tlie battle of Hastings (Oct., 10^), 
when William of Normandy luew Harold 
II., and obtained tho crown of England. 

U. Tlie battle of Orleans in 1429, when 
Joan of Arc secured the independence of 
France. 

10. The defeat of the Spanish ArUABA 
ill 1583, which destroyed tho hopes of the 
Pope respecting England. 

11. llie battle of BusNinsm (13 Aug., 
1704), when Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene defeated Tallard, and tlius pre- 
vented Louis XIV. from carrying out 
his schemes. 

12. The battle of Pultowa (July, 
1709), when Csar Peter utterly defeated 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and tlius estab- 
lished the Muscovite power. 

13. The battle of Saratoga (Oct., 
1777), wlien General Gates defeated the 
British under General Burgoyne, aiid 
tlius secured for tho United States the 
alliance of Franco. 

14. The battle of Valny (Sep., 1792), 
when the French Marshal Kellerman de- 
feated the Duke of Brunswick, and thus 
established for a time the French republic. 

15. The buttle of Waterloo (18 June, 
1815), when Napoleon the Grout was 
defeated by the Duke of Wellington, and 
Europe was restored to its -normal con- 
dition. 

Tbe battle of (ISTTysiiuiio, In PoiiiiHyIvnii'a 
(.3 July, IstO), when tbe nnd'*r th" 

Odinniaufl or Gencrail Lt*p, were tlefeiiteU by llw 
Northern army, was certuinly one of tbe inoHt lin- 
pertaut, if not the moat important, of the Ameri- 
can (Uvil War. 

The iiattle of Rbdax fSep., 1870). when Napohjon 
ffavc lip bis Hword to WiJliiuii, Kiiitf of Pruasiu, 
which put an eud to tbe ciupirc of Friiiicc, 

Flfth-Monaroby Moil A sect of 
English fanatics in the days of the Puri- 
tans, who maintrtined that Jesus Clirist 
was about to come a second time to 
tho earth, and establish the fifth uni- 
versal mouai'chy. Tho four preceding 
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monarchies were the Afisyrian, the Per- 
siau, the Macedonian, and the Bomau. 
In politics, the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
wece arrant Badicals and leyellera. 

Fl«. Full Full dress. lA cor- 
ruption of the Italian in fioe*chi (in gala 
costuine). It was derives from tiie tas- 
sels with which horses were ornamented 
in state processions. Thus we read in 
Miss Knight’s Autobiography^ “ The 
Pope’s throne was set out for mass, and 
the whole building was in perfect liocclii ** 
(in full fig). Another etymology has 
been suggested by a correspondent in 
Notes and Queries^ that it is taken from 
the word full fig. (figure) in fashion 
books. 

Tlie flpeftker slta at one cud all in full fig, with 
a clerk at the tHldo helaw."— ^fVof/ope; West 
JndfeSt chap. ix. p. 101. 

Fig or Figo. I don^i care a Jig for 
mu ; not worth a Jig. Anytliiug at all. 
Here fig is^tfc— a fillip or snap of tlie 
fingers. Thus we say, don’t care 
that for you,” snapping the fingers at 
the same time. (Italian, far le Jiche^ 
to snap the fingers ; French, fa%re la 
fgtte; German, diefeigm iveisen ; Dutch, 
ele ryghe setteti, etc.) {See Fico.) 

“ A flg lor Peter.” 

Nhaketipvare ; 2 Ilmrjt VI., ii. 9. 

‘'The Ago for thy friendship.” 

SlMkeapeare : Jfmry V., ill. a 

Fig Sunday. Palm Sunday is so 
called from the custom of eating figs on 
that day. The practice arose from the 
Bible story of Zaccheus, who climbed 
up into a lig-tree to see Jesus. 

V Many other festivals have their 
special foods; as, Michaelmas goose. 
Christmas, plum-pudding, Shrove Tues- 
day, pancake day ; Ash Wednesday, salt 
cod ; Good Friday, hot cross-buns ; 
pasch-eggs, roast-chestnuts, etc., have 
their siiecial days. 

Fig-tree. It is said that Judas 
hanged himself on a fig-tree. {See 
Eldeb-tbee.) 

” Quiuret aliquia qnu ex ar'horii .TudaH Hesiianen'- 
dcrit ? Arbor Acub fiiiBse di'eiiur.”- Barrailim. 

Flge. I ehanU buy my Attic Jig e in 
future, hut grow them. Don’t* count 
your chickens before they are hatched. 
It was Xerxes who boasted that he did 
not intend any longer to buy his figs, 
because he meant to conquer Att'ica and 
add it to his own empire ; but Xerxes 
met a signal defeat at SaFamis, and 

never loosed his sandal till he reached 

In the name of tlie Fropliet. Figs ! ” 
A burlesque of the solemn language 
employed in eastern countries in the 


common business of life. The line 
occurs in the imitation of Dr. Johnson’s 
pompous style, in Reacted Addresses, by 
James and Horace Smith. 

Figged out. {See Fia, Full Fig.) 

IHg'aro. A type of cunning dex- 
terity, and iul/Tigue. The chaiucter is 
in the Barbie^' de Sknlle and Mariage de 
Figaro, by Beaumarchais. In the former 
he is a barber, and in the latter a valet ; 
but in both he outwits every one. Tliere 
are several operas founded on these 
dramas, as Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, 
Paisiello’s It Barhicre di Siviglia, and 
Bossini’s II Barbiere di Siviglia. 

‘Fight. (See Ilud'tbras, Ft. iii. c. 3.) 
Tic ilmt Aghta and runs away 
May li\e to Aglit anotliiM* day ; 

But he that is lu tuittle slam 
Can never riae to Aght again.” 

Sir John Metines : Muaiirum'DeUctse. (ICfiG.) 

Demos' theiicB, being reproached for 
miming away from Philip of Macedoii, 
at Chaerone'a, replied, “A man that 
runs away may fight again ('Ari)p I ipevyiov 
Kai irdAiv jiax^o-erai).” (See Aulus Gel- 
Hus, xvii. 21.) 

Fight Shy {To). To avoid. A frhy 
person is unwilling to come forward, 
and to fight is to resist, to struggle in a 
contest. To ” fight shy,” therefore, is 
to resist being brought into contest or 
conflict. 

Flghtlng-oocks, To lire like fighting- 
cocks. To have a profusion of' the best 
food. Fighting-cocks used to be liigh 
fed iu order to aggravate their pug- 
nacity and increase their powers of cii- 
durauce. 

Fighting Fifth {The). The .0th 
Foot. This sobriquet was given to the 
regiment during the Peninsular War. 

The ” Old and Bold Fifth,” the Duke 
of Wellington’s Body-guard, is now 
called the “ Northumberland Fusiliers.” 
What a ten-ible vexation must the 
abolition of the time-honoured names of 
our old regiments have been to our army I 

Fighting Kings [Chen-kuo']. Cer- 
tain feudatories of China incessantly 
contending for mastery over each other. 
(b.c. 770-320.) 

Fighting Prelate. Henry Spencer, 
Bishop of Norwich, w'ho greatly distin- 
guished himself in the rel^Uiou of Wat 
Tyler. He met the rebels in the field, 
with the temporal sword, then absolved 
th^, and sent them to the gibbet. 

**Tlie Binhop of Nurwich, the fiiinniiB ' Affbting 
prelate,* had fed an army into Flundera.”— X>ora 
CampbelL 
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Vtgbttiig tlM Tlff«r« Gaming is bo 
calledin the United States of America. 

“ After Boeing* flglitlng the tiger,' aa gaming 
is styled id the ll&ited Statee, 1 have arrived at 
tiie conciusion tliat gaming is more fairly carried 
on lu the Monte ilarlo casino tlian In any Ameri- 
can gaming-hniise.” — TAe Nm«teenth CeiUurp, 
Foil., KWD, p. m 

Fighting With Gloves on. Sparring 
without showing animosity ; fighting 
with weapons or words with coloured 
friendliness. Fighting, like boxers, with 
boxing gloves. Tories and Whigs in the 
two Houses of Parliament fight with 
gloves on, so long as they preserve all 
the outward amenities of debate, and 
couceal their hostility to each otlier by 
seeming friendliness. 

Figure. To cut a figure. This phrase 
seems applicable more especially to dross 
and outward bearing. To make a figure 
is rather to make a name or reputation, 
but the distinction is not sharply ob- 
served. 

To make a figure. To be a notability. 
Faire quelqne jigtire dam le tnonde. “ He 
makes no figure at court ; II ne fait 
aveune figure a la cour. 

Figure. What's the figure ? The 
price ; what am I to pay V what figure " 
or sum docs ray debt amount to ? 

Flgwe-head. A figure on the head 
or projecting cutwater of a ship. 

Figure of Fun {A). A droll appear- 
ance, whether from unti(iine.ss, quuiiit- 
iiess, or other peculiarity. ‘ A precious 
figure of fun,’ is a rather stronger 
expression. These are chiefly applied 
to young children. 

Figures. A corruption of fingers y tliat 
is, “ digits” (Latin, digitiy fingers). So 
called from tlio primitive method of 
marking the raoiiades by the fingers. 
'J’lms the first four were simply i, ii, iii, 
iiii ; five was the ontliuo of the hand 
simplified into a v ; the next four figures 
were the two combined, thus, vi, vii, 
viii, viiii ; and ten was a double v, thus, 
X. At a later period iiii and viiii w^ere 
expressed by one loss than five (i-v) and 
one less than ten (i-x). Nineteen was 
ton -plus-nine (x -I- ix), etc.— a most 
clumsy and uiiphilosophical device. 

Flloh. To steal or purloin. A filch 
is a staff with a hook at the end, for 
plucking clotlies from hedges and 
abstracting articles from shop windows. 
Probably it is a corruption of pilfer. 
^Welsh, gspeilio and gspeiliwr / Spanish, 


pelHaear : Frenchy jnller and peler. Bkk 
and pilfer ore variants of the same word. 
“ With^.unning bast t.Uou niched my dftnghter'B 
Shak^eare : Midsummer Nights Dream, i. 

Filo. To cheat. The allusion is 
filing monev for the sake of the dust 
which can be used or sold. A file is a 
cheat. Hence “ a jolly file,” etc. 

** Sort ul liecoin tliat: fals nie." 

Cursor Mmdi MS. 

In single file. Single row ; one behind 
another. (French, jSfc, a row.) 

Rank and file. Common soldiers. 
Thus w'e sav, ^‘Ten offioers and three 
hundred rank and file fell in the action.” 
Rank refers to men standing abreast, 
file to men standing behind each other. 

** It was only on tlio faiMi of buius grand exi>c- 
dltUin that the civduloiifl rank and fllo of the 
llrotlierbood suliHcrilied llioic dollars." — The 
Times. 

FrUa Doloro'MU The Duoliesae 
d’Angonleme, daughter of Louis XVI.. 
also called the moaeru Antig'one. (1778- 
1851.) 

Flllbuator. A piratical adventurer. 
The most uotorious was William Walker, 
whow'OHshotin 1865. (French, 5* wrier, 
a corruption of our ” freebooter ; ” Gor- 
inan, freibcuier ; Spanish, filihustero ; 
Dutch, vnjbuctcr.) {See Bucoankeb.) 

FUloiiue Controversy {The) long 
disturbed the Eastern and Western 
( ’hurches. I’he point was this : Did the 
Holy Ghost proceed from the Father 
and the Son {Filio-que). or from the 
Father only? The Western Church 
maintained the former, and the Eastern 
Church the latter dogma. The filio-que 
was added in the Council of Toledo 689. 
Amongst others, Pope Leo 111. was 
averse to the change. (Nicene Creed.) 

Tlio giHt of the argument ia tlilR- Tf tlio Son i8 
one wiLli iliu Katlier, wliaicier pi neroilB from rlie 
Fatiiermimt proreml from llm Son alHo, Tlim ih 
tORiinicHlly calkul "Tbo Proui'BBiuti of tbi* }lol> 
ItIiobi." 

FUl-dyke. The month of February, 
when the rain and melted snow fills the 
ditches to overfiowiiig. 

Fillet. A narrow baud round the 
head for binding tlie hair, or simply 
for ornament. Aurc'liaii was the first 
Roman emiicror that wore a royal fillet 
or diadem in public. In the time of 
Constantine the fillet was adorned with . 
precious stones. 

Filome na. Longfellow calls Florence 
Nightingale St. Filomena, not only be- 
cause Filomena resembles the liatin word 
for a nightingale, but also because tiiis 
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Boiut, in SabateSli^B pictuTef is repre- 
sented as hoYerine OYer a group of sick 
and maimed, healed by her intercession. 

THAincATUBavs.) 

rater. To run through felt, as jolly 
is strained through flannel. The Bo- 
mans strained the juice of their grapes 
through felt into the wine-vat, after 
which it was put into the casks. (Latin, 
feUrttm^ felt, filtmiUy a sti-aiiier.) 

Fin. The hand. ^ contraction of 
finger. Thus we say, “Give us your 
fin’*— i.«. shake hands. The derivation 
from a fish’s fin is go<i(l only for a joke. 

Finality Jobn. Bari Bussell, who 
maintained that the Beform Bill of 1832 
was a finalitij^ yet in 1864, 1860, and 
1866 brought forth other Beform Bills. , 

Finance (Ffench). Bovoiiuc derived 
from fines or subsidies. In feudal times 
finance was money paid to a lord fur a 
privilege. In the pluial we use the word 
to signify available money resources. 
Thus we say, “My finances arc ex- 
hausted,’’ meauiiig 1 have no more funds 
or available) money. 

Flndb Lane (London). So called 
from a family of consideration by the 
name of i'ineb or Finke. There was 
once a church in the lane called St. 
Beiiet Finke. Tlierc is an Irish saint 
named Fine, in Latin Fincana^ whose 
dtiy is October 13th. 

Find. VoH hiow what you leave behind, 
hut not what you will fiiid. And this it 
is that “ makes us rsther boar the ills wo 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.’’ 

Fln'don Haddocks. ILuldocks 
smoked with green wuorl. (See tsir W, 
Scott: The ^IntujHfrry, xwi.) Findon 
or Finnon is a villnge aoiiio six miles 
south of Aberdeen, where haddocks are 
cured. 

Flndy. Plump, full, (fl^iixoujfindig.) 

“ A cold Ma.\ iinii :i w indv 
Make iNiriiH fal and lliidv." 

Old Prrrn'h. 

Fine Arts. Tlioso arts Avbicli chiefly 
depend on a delicate or fine imagina- 
tion, as music, x^ii^tiug, poetry, and 
sculpture. 

Fine as Flvepenoo. I'be ancient 
Saxon shilling was a coin worth 6d. “To 
dress finaiis tiv^ence “ is to dress very 
smartly. The Saxon shilling was a far 
better coin than those made of tin, lead, 
and other inferior inetak. 

FlnSrOsr. One of Fortu’nio’s ser- 
vants, who could hear the grass grow 


and the mole work Underground. 
(finmnde Gohlim : Fortunio,) 

Fln'etor. A necromancer, father «f 
the Enchantress-Damsel, in Ain*ad%e of 
Gaul, 

Flngal — i.c, Fin-mac-Goul. (See Sir 
W, Scott : The Antiquary, chap, xxii.) 

Flngal's Cave. The bossltic cavern 
of Stafia. So called from Fion na Gael 
(Fingal), the great Gaelic hero, whose 
achievements have been made familial* 
by the Fmgal of Maephersou. 

Finger. (Anglo-Saxon, 

The car finger, digitm ntmeuldriH — i.e, 
the little finger. The four fingers are 
the index finger, the middle finger, the 
ring finger, and the ear finger. In 
French, le doigt auriculatrc. The little 
finger is so colled because it can, from 
its diminutive size, he most easily inti^- 
duced into the conduit of the car. 

Is6 doiftt (ivrieulaire. esb le petit dnif;lii, a’nsl 
iionini6 itarru qua cuiisn ile sa petite«*t4‘, il |ieiib 
fiiciloiiieiib rare iiitrudiiic dans le citnduiLaitditif 
externe .”— dea Sclencent etc. 

“Tfie index finger. The first finger ; so 
called'because it is used as a pointer. 

The medical finger. The ring finger 
(?•*’•)• 

*• At last be put on lier medical flnfjor a pretty, 
InfndBonie void rinv, wheieinio whb cnoliaKeda 
piiHJioiia toadsloiieot neaiiBRe."- ItabeUiis: Pan- 
Utyi'iUil, iii. 17. 

The ring finqer. The finger between 
the long and little finger was used by 
the Bomans as a ring-finger, from tbo 
belief that a nerve ran tlirough it to the 
heart. Hence the Greeks and Bomans 
used to call it the medical finger, and 
used it for stirring mixtures, under the 
notion that nothing noxious could touch 
it without its giving instant warhing to 
the heart. It is still a very general 
notion in England that it is kid to rub 
on s'llve or scratch the skin with nny but 
the ring finger. The fact that there was 
no such intimacy between the finger and 
the heart was not discovered till after 
tlie notion was deeply rooted. Pliny 
calls this digitm annularis. 

With a %ccl finger, Easil}'. {See Wet 
Fingeu.) 

JMg hitle finger told me. that. The 
same as “A little bird told me that,” 
meaning, I know it, though you did not 
ex|M?ct it. The fonner expression is 
from Moliere’s Malade Imagtnaire. {See 
Bthd.) 

“ By the prickmu of my thumb?, 

Something wu*ke<l this way nomea.” 

Shakespeare : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

Ory, babif, cri/ ; put yourfinget' in your 
eye, etc. Tltis nursery rhyme »«ema tq 
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be referred to by Shakespeare in bis 
Cotned^ JErr&rs, ii. 2 : — 

“ No lotiffer will 1 be fool, 

To pnt the flntfer in tlie eye and werp." 

, To hoM up a finger (in an auction 
room) by way of a bid, was a Boman 
custom, “di^Itum iollSre” {Cicero: In 
Vetreuif Aet%o i. 54). Horace confirms 
this. 

To turn up the little finger. (See 
Tuen.) 

Finger and Glove. To be finger and 
glove with another means to most 
Ultimate. 

Finger In the Pie. To have a finger 
in the pie. To assist or mix oneself 
ofiUciously in any matter. IJese reipar^ 
ticeps. In French, Metire la main el la 
pdte. 

Finger Benodiotion. In the Greek 
and Bomau Church the thumb and first 
two fingers represent the Trinity. The 
thumb, being strong, r^resents the 
Father ; the long or second finger, Jesm 
Christ ; and the first finger, the Holg 
Ohostf which proccedeth from the Father 
and the Son, (See Blesaino.) 

Some bishops of tho Anglican Church 
use this gesture while pronouncing the 
benediction. 

Flnger-stolL A hutidn, a cover for 
a sore finger. The (jennans call a 
thimble a fiiigor-hut, whero hut is evi- 
dently the word hut or huth (a tending, 
keeping, or guarding), from the verb 
huten (to keep watch over) . Our h iitkin 
is simply a little cap for guarding a sore 
finger. Stall is the Saxon stfvl (a place), 
whence our stall, a place for horses. 

Fingers. The old names for the 
fingers are - 

Thumb (Anglo-Saxon thuma). 

Towcher (the fiugr*r tliat touches), fore- 
man, or pointer. This was called by 
tho Anglo-Saxons the scUc-Jinger^ i.c. | 
tho shooting finger. 

Long-man or long finger. 

Lech-mau or ring-finger. TIjo fonner 
means medical finger," and the latter 
is a Boman expression, “ digitus annu~ 
Called by tlic Anglo-Saxons 
the gold-finger. 

Little-man or little finger. Called by 
the Anglo-Saxons tho cdr-fingcr. 

Fingers. Ben Jonson .siys — 

“ The tbuinli. in rlnrniiisinrx , n o rn c f n VoniiR ; 

The f(ire-flnvt*r i<» , fliciiiulst in KaLiii'ii ; 

The nog lu ftol ; iLe least tn ]\icivMr\ " 

Alehemiftl, i.t. 

Ilia fingers are all thumbs. Said of a 
person awkward in tho use of his hands. 

Ce sent lea deux dclgta de la main. 


Ftngttn befsore Forks. 


H ninir<ii, iney lou us. 
That di'st invented tonge amt bullnwg ; 
Por breath and Angers did tlieir works 
(We'd fingers lung before we’d forks)," 

A’inf/; ArtvfLom 


FUlgem* IBndi. I have it at my 
fingei's^ ends. I am quite' familiar with it 
and can do it readily. It is a Latin pro- 
verb (Scire tanquam un'gues dig'Uosq,)^ 
where the allusion is to the statuary, 
who knows every item of his subject by 
tho touch. (6Vd IJNauEU.) 


“Costard: Go to ; tliou hast it nd dunghill, nt 
(be fingers’ ends, ns they say 
Uolofemos: O, I smell false Latin: dnngbill 
for Hngiieni."— AAafesspeare; Love's Labours Lcktt 


Fingered. 

The light-fingered gentrg. Priggers, 
qui nngiies hamatos et uncos habeut. 

Flnglo-fiuigle (A). A ricochet word 
meaning a fanciful trifle. A "new 
fangle " is a novel couti'ivanco. "New 
fangled," etc. 


Flnlehed to tbe Finger-nail, or 

*Uid unguem'^ in allusion to statuaries 
running tlieir finger-tips over a statue 
to detect if any roughness or imperfec- 
tion of surface roniains. 


Finny Tribe. Fish; so called be- 
cause tliey are furnished with fins. 

Finsbury (London). A corruption 
of Fcns-biiry, the town in the feus. 

Fion, son of Comnal, an enormous 
giant, who could nlace his feet on two 
mountains, and tiien stoop and drink 
from a stream in the valley between. 
(Gaelic legend.) 

Fir-oone on the Thyrsus. Tho juice 
of the fir-tree (turpentine^ used to bo 
mixed by the Greeks wilh now \vin»=* 
to make it kecj) ; liciipo it was aclojiied 
.'IS one of tho s3nTibol8 of Bacchus. 

Flr-troe (The). Atys was metanior- 
jihoscd into a fir-tree by (Jylmle, as he 
wafj ulKiut to lay violent hands on liiiri- 
self. (Ovid: Metamorphoses^ x. fable 2.) 

Firo. (Anglo-Saxon, fgr: Greek, ;?v?'.) 

St. Antonifis fire. Erysipelas. " 
fen St. Antoine.^* (Sec Anthony ) 

St. HclciCsfire. ^fgnissnnetfvJleknte.^' 
Feu St. Helmr." (Sit. Casi'OU and 
Pollux; ami Elmo.) 

Heimes's fire. Same as St. Helen's 
fire Q/.r.). 

/ have mgself passed through the fire : 
T hare smt ft the smelt of fire. I have had 
experience in tiouble. UTie ullusion is 
to Shadrach, Mesliach, and Abeduqgo, 
who were cast into the fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii.). 
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If^ou win enjoy the fire you muei put 
up with the emke, (Latm, Common ^ 
itas qumis eua fert ineommdda seeUtn.*^) 
Every ocmvenience has its incoiv^eiii- 
ence. 

More fire in the bed-straw. More inis- 
cihief brewing. Alluding to the times 
when straw was used ior carpets and 
beds. 

No fire ivitJwut smoke, (French^ **Nul 
feu sans fmnee.*') No good without its 
mixture of evil. 

No smoke without fire. To every scan- 
dal there is some foundation. 

JFhei'e there ts smoke there ts fire. 
Every effect is the result of some cause. 


Fire. The Great Fire of London 
(1666J broke out at Master Farryner’s, 
the king^s baker, in Pudding Lane, and 
after three nights and three da^s was 
an-ested at Pie Comer. St. PauPs 
Cathedral, eighty-nine other churches, 
and 13,200 houses were burnt down. 


Fire Away 1 Say on ; say what you 
have to say. The allusion to tiring a 
gun ; as, You are primed up to the 
muzzle with something you want to say; 
tire away and discharge your thoughts. 

*'*Voeter. I llH^e sonicthiQK I want and 
Mibb Can 11 to understand.’ ‘Kin* «way*' #*x- 
rlalnied FostPr.”— The Web of a Spider, 
oliap. X \ . 

Fire away, Flan* ag an. A taunt to a 
boaster. A man threatening you, sn-ys 
he will do tliis, that, and the other ; you 
i-Gfily, “Fire away, Flanagan.” Crom- 
well marched against a castle defended 
by Flanagan, who threatened to open 
his cannon on theParliamentanans unless 
they \ritlidrew. Oomwell wrote cm the 
corner of the missive sent to him, “ Fire 
away, Flanagan,^ ' and the doughty cham- 
pion took to his heels immediately. 

Fire First. Nmi., Monsieur, nous ne 
t irons jamais les premiers. According 
to tradition, this was said by the Count 
D*Auteroches to Lord Charles Hay at 
the ^ttle of Fontenoy, 30th April, 
1745 (old style). 

“On c'etait do tradition dans riiriiifo : on 
laiBBiiit toiijours imr courtoiaio. 1'n^aiitBKo dii 
preiiiioi* feu « reiineini." iSee XatvH and t^utnes, 
•-Viii Ofiolior. 1WI2. p. 34.5.) 


Flre-tmlloon. A balloon whose as- 
censional powor is derived from hot air 
ridug from a fire beneath its ofien mouth. 
Montgolfier used such a balloon. 

Flre-lirand. An incendiary ; one 
who incites to rebellion ; like a blazing 
brand which sets on fire all it touches. 

“ Our flre-Iirand brother, Paris, burns us all.” 
lihaktnpeare : Troilu* and d'eMidti, li. 2. 


Fire-drake or Fire-dragon. A fleiy 
serpent, an ignis-fatuus of large propor- 
tions, super^titiously believed to be a 
flying dragon keeping guard over bid 
treasures. 

“There is a fellow somewhat, near the door, lie 
should be a brazier by his face, for, o’ luy i-on- 
sdcncc, twenty of the dof^-dajs now reifrn in s 
nose. . . . Thar, flre-drakt* did 1 hit three tiii.es on 
the head."— Shakespeare : Henry VIIL, v. 8. 

Fire-eaters. Persons ready to quar- 
rel for anything. The allusion is to the 
jugglers who “cat” flaming tow, pour 
mdted lead down their throats, and 
hold red-hot metal between their teeth. 
Richardson, in the seventeenth century 
-^Signora Josephine Girardelli (the ori- 
ginal Salamander), in the early part of 
the nineteenth century — and ^haubert, 
a Frenchman, of the present century, 
were the most noted of these exhibitors. 

“ The 1 ,'reat fire-eater lay nnconsdoiis upon the 
floor i»f the bouse.”— A’twfiwile Banner. 

Fire-new. Spick and span new {q.v .) . 

“ Yon should have accosted her ; and ivith soirie 
excellent jests flre-new from the mint."— .S/ia/te- 
speare: Twelfth Night, iii. 2, 

Fire-sbip. A ship filled with com- 
hiistibles to be sent against adverse 
vessels in order to set them on fire. 

Fire Up {To), To become indig- 
nantly aiHjiy. The Latin, “ ird exardes- 
ch'Cy “ Jtijiammer de colh e,** 

Fire Worship was introduced into 
Persia by Phen'dima, widow of Smerdis, 
and wife of Gushtasp darawesh, usually 
called Hystaspes (b.c. 521-485). It is 
not the Bull that is worshipped, hut God, 
who is supposed to reside in it ; at the 
same time they reverence the sun, not as 
a deity hut as the throne of deity. (•SVe 
Paiusees.) 

Fire and Sword. Letters of fire and 
sword. If a criminal resisted the law 
and refused to answer his citation, it 
was accounted treason in the Scottisli 
courts ; and “ letters of fire and sword ” 
weit) sent to the sheriff, authorising him 
to use either or both these instruments 
to apprehend the contumacious jiarty. ^ 

Fire and Water. I trill ao through 
fire and watrn' to serve you. The refer- 
Viice is the ordeals of fire and water 
which might he transferred to substi- 
tutes. Paul seems to refer to suhstitu- 
tioual death in Rom. v. 7 : “ Scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die; yet 
for a go^ man some would even dare to 
die.” 

Firm as a Seek. {Sec Siuiles.) 

First-idass Hard Labour. Under 
this sentence, the prisoner sleeps on c, 
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plank bed without a mottreaa, and 
spends six or aght hours a day turning 
a hard crank, or treading a wheel. {See 
SfiCQKD-CLASS HaBD LaDOUB.) 

Flrst-Crults. The first profitable 
results of labour. In husbandly, the 
first com that is cut at harvest. We 
also use the word in an evil sense ; as, 
tlie first-fruits of sin, the first-fruite of 
repentance, ^ 

First Water. A diamond of the first 
watet\ {See Diamond.) 

First Gentlemaii of Bnrope. A 

nickname given to Oeorge IV., who 
certainly was fii*st in rank, but it would 
be sad indeed to tlxink he was ever the 
most gentlemanly man in feeling, man- 
ners, and deportment. Louis d'Artois 
was BO called also. 

First Grenadier of France. A 

title given by Napoleon to Latour d’ Au- 
vergne (1743-1800). 

First Stroke is Half the Battle. 

“Well begun is half done.” “A good 
. Idthcr is half the shave.*’ 

Latin : laci]^ : dniiuliuiii factl Cint cceiiiHHe." 
(Anmmiui.) 

** UiiiiiUium f.icii, <i(ii cuppit, lialiet." 
(//«r<( <•«'.» 

French : “ IhuMie Ition h i\ <»niU‘C iiwhUc f.iltr. 

Hetireux coiniiiiMiueninil chl la nioitiu 
<le r(pu\ iv. 

C n’OHi <niu le inviiiier imx» uui I’oliie.” 

Fish. The French have a remarkable 
locution respecting Hsh as a food : 

“ Aih'i^h piiissoii, laii I'st poiHon ; 

Aprt'H poiHSdii, le \ in t'Mt bon ; 

AlM'^s poiHBoii, iioix t'Ht conlre-poiHon.’' 

Fish. The reason why fish are em- 
ployed 08 card-counters is from a mis- 
apprehension of the French woid AVAe 
(a five-sou piece). The two iH>iiiis 
allowed for the “mb’* are calietl in 
French la fiche de consolation. The 
Spanish word pez has also a double 
meaning— a “ w-inniiig,*’ or a “fish;** 
pez is Welsh pysg^ Latin pisc\ Eng- 

lisli fish. 

* A loose fish. One of loose or dissolute 
habite. Fish implying a human being 
is derogatory, but bird is a loving term, 
as my “bonny bird,** etc. Jieast is 
most reproachful, as “ You are a 
beast.*’ 

A pretty kettle offish. {Sec Kittle.) 

A queer fish. Au eccentric person. 
(See O 00 re, Loose Fish.) 

All is fish that comes to mu net. ^*Auri 
bonus Chi odor ex re qualifieV' I am 
willing to deal in anything out of which 
I can make a profit. I turn everything 
to some use. 

“ A1 is flsbe tbHt cninstli to the net."- (7. Qas- 
Cirigne: The Steele Glae (died 1077). 

go 


' He eats no fish ; he is not a papist : he 
is an honest man, and one to be trusted. 
In die reign of Elizabeth papists were 
opposed to tlie Government, and 
testants, to show their loyalty, refused 
to eat fish on Fridays to show they were 
not papists. 

“ I do profoBB .... to serve him truly .... 
ftiid ti> eat no fish'*— Shakespeare : Klug l^ear, i. 4. 

I have other fish to fry ; “ Hai hien 
d'^antres afaires en tele;^^ **Afiudmihi 
est agendum;*^ I am busy and cannot 
attend to [that] now; 1 have other 
matters to attend to. 

Mute as a fish. Fish have no lau^a^ 
like birds, beasts, and insects, ^mr 
utmost power of sound is a feeble cry of 
pain, the result of intestinal respirauon. 
The French also say “ mute coimne un 
poissoii.** 

21ie best fish smell when thefi are three 
days old ; “ Phote et le misson pumt 
passe ti'ois Jours,** “Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbour’s house, lest he 
get weary of thee, and so hate thee “ 
(Prov. XXV. 17). “Don’t outstay your 
welcome.’’ 

77*/? bf‘st fish HU'im near the bottom. 
“ Lc meilleur potsson naye pres da fond.*^ 
What is most commercially valuable is 
not to be found on the surface of the 
earth, nor is anything else really valu- 
able to be obtained without trouble. 
“// faut easHcr lc noyau pour cn avoir 
Pamande** for “JV** sine magno \ita 
lahore dedit mortalibm.** 

Fllb. It is neither fishy fleshy nor fowl; 
or A’either fishy fleshy nor good red her~ 
ring. Not fish (forjd for the monk), not 
flesh (food for the people generally), 
nor yet red heri'ing (food for paupers). 
Suitable to no class of people ; fit for 
neither one thing nor auotlier. 

V Fish comes first because in the 
Middle Ages the clergy took precedence 
of the laity. 

"She would iK! n bPtw!xt-:iud-betwoeii .... 
iieillier Huh nor fowl.'*— Jfrii. Lyau Linton. 

Fiali-day (A) [Jour maigre']. A day 
in the Komau Catholic Church when 
persons, without ecclesiastical permis- 
sion, are forbidden to cat meat. 

Flsb-wlfe {A). A w'omau who hawks 
fish about the streets. 

FlBh FleBKu You must not make 
fish of one and flesh of the^ other. You 
must treat both alike. Fish is an in- 
ferior sort of animal food to flesh. ' The 
alliteration has much to do with tke 
phmse. 

FIA In Troubled Water {To'). In 
French, “ iVM«* en eau trouble.'* To 
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MSMttkioile for ptesiBiui^ advacntage in 
tebeUiSi, retolution, or national 

Ui Oilt.<ra}/ iNiis is the Latin 
expkoot, . ' ' 


niib of Water« Out of place ; 
without one’s usual occupation ; restless 
from hiok of employment. 

^ ^ Bonis {The -greaf). The 

“ 1 trnst,rcnii9 man. that neitlier idlenesB nor 
licentious iffensure . . . . tlie chief haita with 
vriduh tbe crreat l^ialicr of aoula couceala bis 
b<K>ka. are tliie cauacaof your (lerllnlnu tbe career 
touriileb I would Incite j-ou.”— A’ir \Y. Seott: The 
Monugtery, cbap. xi. 

Ftflbomum* The fisherman who woe 
father of three kings. Abu Shujah al 
Bouyah was a Pe^ian fisherman in the 
province of Belem^, whose three, sons, 
Imad) Buken, aud Moez, all rose to 
sovereign power. 


FUhlnir* Tishin^ for compliments. 
Laying a bait for praise. 

(in Hudiin'os) was Nicholas 
Fiskt a physician and astrologer, who 
used to say that a phySiciim never de- 
served his bread till he had no teeth to 
eatit. In his old ago he was almost a 
beggar. 

FIti (Norman).'. Son of; as Fitz- 
Herbert, Fitz- William, Fitz-Petor, etc. 
lt> ie sometimes aj^licd to ille^timate 
children, as Fitz-Ckrcnce, Fitz-roy, 
®hp-' 

riSbS-Fillko (JTeis). /‘A gracious, 
graceful, graceless ^ace;” ^^fat, fair, 
and forty,”. {Bymt : Don Jnattf canto 
xviO 

FltswUllani Museum (Cnnibn<lge 
University). So called flora Earl Fitz- 
william, who Igft £100,000, with books, 
painting, etc.^ to form the nucleus of a 
museum for the benefit of the university. 

Five, or the pentad, the great mystic 
numb^) being the sum of 2 + 3, the 
fiist ejoen and. first odd oorapound. Unity 
is GM ulone, i.e. without creation. Two 
it diversity, and three (being 1 + 2) is 
the compound of unity and diversity, or 
the ^two principles in operation since 
creation, and representing an the powers 
of natm'. 

..Flveaiilnute <B*iise, . A provision 
sometimes inserted m deeds ox separa- 
whereby it is stipulated that the 
deed 'Is null and' void if the husband and 
^^e remain to^thc^ five, minutes after 


Flvs Natloiw five ocn- 


federatedlndiaatiibes,viz. theMohawlFSi 
Oneidas jDnondagas, CayugaBj and 
nedas. Known as the Irogftm Cotifm- 


racy. 

Five Points {The). {Sec Calvinism.) 


Five Wits. (1) Common sense, (2) 
imagination, (3) fantasy, (4) estimation, 
and (5) memory. Common sense is the 
outcome of the five senses ; imagination 
is the “wit” of the mind; fantasy is 
imagination united with judgment ; 
estimation estimates the absolute, such 
as time, space, locality, and so on ; and 
memory is the “wit^* of recalling post 
events. Seven Wits.) 


“ Pour of blM fl V e wits went b.altinff 

Shnkeepearc : Much Ado^ etc.^ 1 . 1 . 

“ These nrc tbe fl\ e witts removyng inwardly : 
First, ‘Common .Witte,’ aud then ‘Yinagin- 
ation,’ 

‘ Fantasy,* and ' Estimation ’ trucly. 

And ‘ Memory.' ” 

Stephen Haivee : The Paaae-tyme of PUetir^ (ISl."*). 


Notwithstanding thiBqiintation,proba?>ly the 
Fite Wits moan the wits of the fit e senses. 


Fiver {A). A five-pound note. A 
“ tenner ” is a ten-pound note. 

Fives. A game similar to court-ten- 
nis ; the hand,^ however, is used instead of 
a racket Said to be so called because 
the game is three fives (15). 

"He forgot that cricket and flres are capital 
training for teuuiB.'’-'7. Hughes: Tom Brown at 
Oxford^ chap. if. 

A hunch of fives. Tlie fist, in which 
the five fingers are bound in a bunch. 

Fix. Pm in a fix. A predicament 
The allusion is to machinery which will 
not move. The Northnmhet'land was in 
a terrible fix at the launch, when it 
refused to leave the dock. (1800.) 

Fixed Air. Carbonic dioxide gas. Dr. 
Black gave it this name, because car- 
bonate of magnesia evolved by heat 
carbonic acid, that is, MgO, CO 2 evolved 
CO 2 , thereby proving that CO 2 (carbonic 
acid) is a “ fixed air.” 

Fixed Olla. Oils obtained by simple 
pressure. These oils do not readily diy 
or volatilise, but remain fixed in the& 
oily character. 

Fixed Stars. Stars whose relative 
position to other stars is fixed or always 
the same. Planets are always shifting 
their relative positions. 

Flatt ( The). That is, the Firmament. 
According to the Ptolemaic System, the 
earth 19 . suiroun^ 1^ nine spheree. 
These spheres ate surrounded by the 
FriwumMohUe (or First Moved) ; and the 
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Flame 


Premium Mol)fle is enveloped by the 
empyrean, or abode of deity. 

'‘Thp> pMB tbe planets 8P^ en ami pass tbe flxt 
And tliat mrj ataliinespbere ^ hose IaIhucc aiv < i^hs 
1 Jie trumOatioii talkeil, and that first ni<)\ f cl 

JiilUm Paindue JoBt in 4SL ‘1 

IlMHnuk Horace, the Boman poet, 
whose full name was Qmutus Hora^tius 
Flaccus. 

Flag. (Danish, 

A black flag is the emblem of piracy oi 
of no quarter, {flee Black Ft aqs ) 

To wifml the black flag To dtcUiie 
war. The curtam which used to hang 
before the dooi of Ayeshali, Muliomc t*8 
favourite wife, was taken foi a national 
flag, and is regarded by Mussuliaans as 
the most precious of lelics. It is black, 
and IS nevei uufolded except as a declar- 
ation of war. 

A icdflag. To display a red flag is to 
defy or dare to battle lied is the emblem 
of blood The Roman Bign.il foi battle 
A ift Uaw flag signals contagious disease 
on board snip. 

7 Cl git out^H flag To become an 
admiral. Fomerly the captain of a flag 
ship was called a “ flog-omcei ” 

I (1(» not l)el]P>o that (ho I nllel is cast thit is 
to ilipine )( 11 of life Ink \ (I II i.it V Mil 11 u 
as 1 lioiH tokitiiniM hnujHlon Hu Jlntt Ad 
viuals, MU 

To hanq the flag half mast high is iii 
token of mouinmg oi distiesb 

To hang out th a hxteflag. To sue foi 
quaitoi , to give in 

To iowix oni*s flag to oat humlih jm 
to rat the leek , to coiifess onescli in thi 
wiong , to eat oiie^s own woids 

The AhSimtioii iftei MRtcmiitK ilh 
« pp iRiiin the \ li I f tlu Nutioiial < c iikk 
had to lowii the flatf and inns i us liili< n in 
fa\oiii of Hiiiiiilt in* oils (ximiiiati iih \(io 
t ttt/h CfUt/uff (Aiiil isil laifc CO) 

To st? i1 e the flag To lowei it oi jmll 
it down upon the cap in token of re- 
spect or submission In naval waitaie 
it means to stii lender 

Flag, Flaga 

Dummn oj Snntn i* Iau8 rduIIi i than stind 
arils anti not Rlit at iln. < xtuiiiii\ 

Jiovnt SawiPin tontnn Tlu i \ il i tiis 
^andm ds much tai gt i and lonut r I liau I inni rs 
and slit at the pvtiniiit} A Hiindaid Iirb uj 
urinot lal hearings . . , * 

hurgee A Binall flag with the 1 )oS( end i left 
like a < 

PeuHont A nniall ti laiigulai fUg 
i'ntMona miKliHinalUrthiinoluidaids i iinded 
at the oxti < mil \ mil i h lui d with ai me 
BanveroU I anni i a of gre at icli h rc pic senting 
allianresand <h Hic iit4 

Pmtnla Bmall (Ugs sliaiiPd like the laDcB on 
pinnaelefl 

Lieutenant (A). An admiial*a 
aide-de-camp. 

FlngHRlIloer. Either an admiral, 
vito-adnural, rear-admiral, or commo- 
dore. These uHiccis alone are privileged 


to cairy a flag denoting rank. Admirals 
oairy their flag at the mam, vice-adjni- 
lals at the tore, and rear-admirals at the 
mizen {Sic Ahmihal,) 

VlAg4lklp* A bhip caiiymg a flog 
ofhcei, {S<( Admiaal ) 

Slag Signals (on radroods) 

White 18 all right Red ib ill \irong 
(iioc n lb go eniitiouBl^ howling along 

Slag's Down (77ce). ludirativo of 
distiess When the faro is pale tbe 
“flag is down." Alludmg to the an- 
cient custom of taking down tlie flag of 
theatres dm mg Lout, when the theatres 
weie closed 

Tib r Piit in \ ur rhpi ka the flag s don n — 
Dvinl fs Old Ptuun (vol \ p 114, Hi tie it, Mad 
W )ilU ; 

Flag of Distress. A card at one's 
window aniiouucmg “lodgings” oi 
“boaid and lodgings ” The allusion is 
evident A flag leiersed, hoisted with 
tlic union dowiiw tirdb. 

Flagellants. A sect of (iithusiasts 
m the middle of the thirteentli century , 
who went ill piocession about the streets 
inflicting on themselves daily flagel- 
Utions, m Older to mint tlieieby tlio 
favour ol God They were put down 
soon after their tippearauco, but revived 
in the fourtc enth c c ntury. Also called 
“Biotheis of the Cioss ” 

Flam. Flattciy foi nn object , blai- 
iioy ; humbug (Ii ish, flim, Anglo Saxon, 
ftam^ flight ) 

J hr y told me v\ h it n flnr t lung it v nH tn 1 r nn 
1 nvliHrimin ami ii out lilHiiyaiiil ii i|(rt\ 

I fill I II WHH a (liiiii (todvbin (altb II c/ncnii*> 
Mil II dill \ p V 

Flamberge or Flobergo. The sw ni d 

wliiih Miiigis look liom Anlhtuot, Uie 
Saracen adiriii i1, whi n he c inic to ilhuk 
the custlo of Diiamlo lu Fte It was 
made by Wiylind, Uif Vulc in ol the 
Noithdu Oljmpiis (Itomami if Man- 
gt V d\ I gg% t mont c t de rt i tan son lim .) 

MiIB hi lino foH ]! lll\ fllHCSHIlVCI KHl* »\ 

1 IiiH tinmhiiiic |m I miih Dili mild Hanli 
flniK (Ml Flmldiro |<- h ft ii(iri> uiHiins i 
1 PHl iiin( h I un i1 I \} i ti y r Jnl » i \ < 

Fbunboyant Architecture. Afloiid 
style which iiitv iilul m 1 1 wkc m the 
1 5th and Ibth loiituiics So < ilhd from 
its flame-hke ti ir i ry 
‘ Thi gif It tiwii f f Aiitiiprp mlhoflmn 
iiicBt floii I III 1 11 II 1 ) Mini iH lie of lh( fr w 
rilHlB of tlu IMlh^HHIl I I I / SllttSl I i Ml — 
JutniB S/d(/((idilili.liini) ) lii 

Flame. A swrithcut “An old 
flame,” a qiioiidinn swettlu irt In 
LafiJi, flantma is used foi /ofc, and so m 
fat in Fi cue h Ai (h o, to bum like fire, 
is also applied to the pUAsioii ot love ; 
hence, Viigil {l<l u* 4), ^^Coigdoa 
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«rMet JJexin;” and Horace (Epoch 

xiii. 9)y ^JLrHt Anacreon BathyUo,'^ 

nuiliig. Swerb, captivating, at- 
tractive. llie lYench Jlambant, This 
word was originally applied to those 
persons who dossed themselves in rich 
dresses ** flaming” with gold and silver 
thread. We now speak of a ” flaming 
advertisement,” etc. 

*• Le velour, trop coinniun en Fiance, 

Sous toy roprend Boii vlcil liouiieur, 

Teileinent que ta renunitmiic'e 
Nous H ftlit voir la difference 
Du valet et de son SelKiieur, 

Et du niuguet cliargt) dc snye 
gul ii tea princes s'csgaloit, 

Et riche en drnps de soye, alloit 
Fuisaiit llaiiiher toute la a oye.'* 

ItOMard : Au Boy Jleuri It. (1A4A.) 

« naming Swords. Swords with a 
wavy or ftamhoyant edge, generally used 
for state purposes. The Dukes of Bur-^ 
gundy carried swords of this soi^ and 
they were worn in our country till the 
accession of William 111. 

Flamln'lm Way. The great north- 
ern road of ancient Italy, constructed 
by C. Flainin'ius, and beginning at the 
Flamiuian gate of Koine, and leading to 
Ariminium (Bimini). 

Flandem' {Molf). The chief character 
of De Foe's novel of the same name. 

8he runs through the whole cai'eer of 
female profligacy, then turns religious. 

Flandora* Babies. The M ooden 
jointed dolls common in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and now 
almost entirely superseded by “wax 
dolls.” 

Flanders' Blare {The). So Henry 
Ylll. called Anne of Cleves. She died 
at Chelsea in 1557. 

Flaaenr (French), A lounger, gos- 
siper. 1^'om Jianei', to saunter about. 

Flap-dragons. Small combustible 
bodies blazing at one end and floating 
in a glass of liquor. The liquor 
stirred about witli a candle-end to pro- 
mote combustion. A skilful toi>cr would 
swallow them blazing, os we sw’allow 
the blazing raisins of snap-dragons. 

“ He drinks off randies' PiiUa for fliiivdingouB.'* 
—ShaueitpetirB : ‘J Hmrg 1 1'., ii. 4. 

Flare-up. A sudden outburst of 
anger ; a gas-jet or other i^iiitiblc body 
flares up when lighted with a sudden 
blaze. 

flare-up (A), A rumpus or row. 
Also a banquet or jovial ti'eat. Tlie 
first meanmg is simply tlie substantive 
of the verb. The second meaning refers 
to dazzle and “ splendour ” displayed. 


Flay a Fox 

flaeb. A tnerejlath in the pm. All 
sound and fury, si^iifying nothing ; lifco 
tlie attempt to discharge a gun that ends 
with a flash in the look-pan, the gun 
itself “lianginglire.” 

Flaeli Bleu and Flaali Notes. Be- 
tween Buxton, Leek, and Macclesfield 
is a wild country called the Flashy from 
a chapel of that name. Here used to 
live a set of iiedlars, who hawked about 
buttons, ribbons, and other articles made 
at Leek, together with handkerchiefs 
and small wares from Manchester. They 
were known on the road as Flash-men, 
and frequented fairs and fannhouses. 
They paid, at first, ready-money ; but 
when they had established a credit, paid 
in promissory notes, which were rarely 
honoured. They were ultimately put 
down by the magistracy. 

Flat. One who is not sharp ; a suite 
of rooms on one floor. 

Messrs. . . . wliat flats you arc!"— 77ie 

Timen. 

" He said he was Koiuf,' to have a flat to let on the 
top floor." — Ittmelln ; Uuzarda of A'tfu/ Burtuuen. 
vol. I. part i. p. 123. 

Flat as a founder, I knocked him 
dowu flat as a flounder. A flounder is 
one of the flat-fish. 

Flat as a ^anvakv. Quite flat, A pan- 
cake is a thin flat cake, fried in a pan. 

Flat-flsb. lie is a regular Jlat-Jish. 
A dull, stupid fellow, not up to any- 
thing. The play is upon Jl^t (stupid), 
aud such fish as jilaice, dabs, and soles. 

Flat Blllk. Skimmed milk, that is, 
milk “ fletted ” (Anglo-Saxon, Jtety 
cream; ’LoXiiiy fios lactis.) 

Flat Race {A). A raco on the flat 
or level gi'ouud witliout obstacles. 

Flat SimpUoity. “ The fiat simplicity 
of that reply was admirable.*^ {Volley 
Cibber: The Crooked llnshandyi, 1.) 

Flatterer. Vitellius, the Boman sy- 
nonym of flatterer. {Tacitus yAnn.^. 32.) 

Flatterers. When flaUerers vicrty the 
deril goes to dinner. Flattery is so perni- 
cious, so fills the heart with pride and 
conceit, so pervcufis the judgment and 
disturbs the balance of the mind, that 
Satan himself could do no greater mis- 
chief. He may go to diimcr and leave 
the leiiven of wickedness to operate its 
own mischief. 

PorteuB, there is ii proverb thou sliouldst rend : 

‘ Wheu flatterers meet, the dc\ il goes to dinneir.* " 
Vetfor Pindar : NU Admtraru • 

Flay a Fox {To). To vomit. 

“At the time of the paroxj am he used to flav a 
fnx hy way of autidote."— ffabelaitf ; Patitos# ifel. 
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-Flemish School 


Fl 0 «, When the Princeas Badonra 
was placed on Prince Gainararzaman's 
bed, m order to compm their claims 
to Imuty, ihe fairy Maimoung changed 
herself into a flea, and hit the prince on 
the neck in order to awake him. Next, 
the genius Danhasch changed himself 
into a flea and bit the princess on the 
lip, that she might open her eyes and see 
the prince. (Arabian Nights; Cama^ 
rahaman and Badonra.) 

Flea as a parasite. 

“ Hobheg < lo*irl} pn)\ ei 1 bat (>\ erj cieature 
Li\ eg in a state nf war Ij> natiii e , 

Ho natuialiHtg obger\ e a flea 
Haa snmilei fleas tliat <m tiiiii iirej , 

And thebe hu\o sitiallor still t<i lute 'em, 

And HO inoreed ad iNflmttnH." 

• Swtjt : Poetry ; a Rbtiphody. 

iknt offn'ith a flea in his ear. Peremp- 
torily. A dog which has a flea in the 
ear is very restless, and runs off in 
terror and distress.^ In French : Met Ire 
d qmlqiCnn puce d VoreiUe, Probably 
our change of word implies a pun. 

Flea-bite* It is a mere fleaAnte. A 
thing of no moment. Thus, a merchant 
who has suffered loss by bueculiition or 
failure might say that the loss is a luei'e 
flea-bite to him. A soldier might etill 
a wound a mere flea-bite. A passing 
iiiconvenioiieo which anuoys but leaves 
no pcnnaiiont injury, Mr. Disnieli 
^oke of the national debt ns a mere 
flea-bite. 

Flea's Jump* Aristopli'anOs, in the 
Clouds^ says tliat Socrates ami C'lue'- 
rophon tried to measure how many times 
its own length a flea jumped. They took 
in wax the size of a flea’s foot ; then, on 
the principle of er prde Hnrutem, calcu- 
lated the length of its body. Having 
found tliis, and measured the distauec of 
the flea’s jump from the hand of iSfiorates 
to Ohierephoii, the knotty problem was 
resolved by simple multiplication. 

Fle'aaos (2 syl.). Sou of Baiiquo. 
(Shakespeare: Macbeth.) 

VlMie. Faire fleche de tout hots. To 
turn every event into a cause of censui'e. 
To make whatever wood falls m your 
path an arrow to discharge at your 
adversary. 

Fleoknoe An Irish priest, 

who printed a host of poems, letters, and 
travms. As a poet, his name, like the 
names of Meevtus and Bavim among the 
]^inaii8, is proverbial for vilenoss. JDry- 

“Reifrned without dispute 
Through all the realnie of nonsenge ahsolute.** 
Dryden: MaeFUeknoe. 


FMgeby (2 syL). An ovqr-readhing* 
cowardly sneak, who conceals his 
bill-broking under the trade name of 
Pubsey & uo. He is soundly thrashed 
by Alfred Lammle, and quietly pockets 
the affront. {Dickens: Mutnel Fnend.) 

Flee the Falcon {To). To let fly 

the small cannon. 


flee the fhlcon’ (so the small rannnn was 
calleil) M'll floe the falcon ... my certie, ehe'll 
riiflle their feathers for them’" l%.e. the insur- 
goiitH3-gtr If. Hrott: Old Afortahty, chap, zxi . 


Fleeced (1 syl.!. Cheated of one’s 
money ; sheared like a sheep. 


Fleet Book Xrldeiioe. .No evidence 
at all. The books of the Old Fleet 
prison aro not admissible as evidence 
to prove a marriage. ( IFharton : Laub 
Dietionanj.) 

Fleet Bfarrlagee. Clandestine mar- 
riages, at one time performed without 
banns or liceiiee by iioody chaplains, in 
Fleet Prison, Loudon. As many as thh^y 
marriages a day were sometimes oele- 
bmtediiithiH disgraceful manner; and 
Malcolm tells us that 2,951 were regis- 
tered ill tliu four itioutlis ending with 
February Tith, 1705. Simpfossod by the 
Marriage Act in n^)!, (Seft Vhaplam of 
the Fitetf by Besant and Rice.) 


Fleet Street (London). For 200 
years after tlie Conquest Loudon was 
wateml on tlio west by “the river of 
Wells,” afterwards called “ Fleet dyke, 
because (Stowe says) it runneth j^t the 
FIcote.” In the middle of the city and 
falling into the Thames was Wellbrooke ; 
on the oast side, Laugboume; and in 
the westeni suburbs, Oldbounip. Along 
the Fleote and Oldboume “ ships ” 
used to ply with mcrchnudise. These 
four, toother with the Boding, the 
Lea, the Ravensboiime, and the Wandle, 
now serve as sewers to the great me- 
tropolis. 

Fleet of the Desert* A caravan. 

Flemish Account* A sum loss than 
that exx>ected. In Antwerp accounts 
were kept in lirres^ sols^ and pence ; 
but the Urire or pound wns only 12s. 
In Notes and Qturth we have an example 
of a Flemish arrount, where Flem- 
ish becomes £213 2 h. lOd. English. 


Flemish SohooL A school of paint- 
ing established by the brothers Von 
Eyck, in the fifteenth century, 
chief earhf masters were Memliiw, 
Weyden, Matsys, Mabns, and Moro. Of 
the second yoiiodj Bubens and Vaadyde, 
Snyders, Jordaons, Gasper do Grayer, 
and the younger Teniers* 
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SleSb and Blood. Human nature ; 
OB ** Flesh and blood cannot stand it.** 

Blosll^pots. Sighing for the flcsh^pois 
of Egypt, Hankering for go^ thinm 
no longer at your conimaud. The chil- 
dren of Israel said they wished they had 
died “when they sat by the flesh-pots* 
of Egypt” (Exodus xvi. ;j) — i.r. when 
they sat watching the boilers which 
contained the meat they were to have 
for dinner. The expression also means 
abundance of appetising food. 

Fleabed. He fleshed his swm'd. Used 
it for the first time. Men fleshed in 
cnielty — «.«. initiated or used to it. A 
sportsman’s expression. W hen a sports- 
man wishes to encourage a young dog or 
hawk, he will allow it to have tJie first 
game it catches for its own eating. This 
“flesh” is the first it has tasted, and 
fleshing its tooth thus gives the creature 
u craving for similar food. Hence, also, 
to eat with avidity. 

“ The wild dog 

Shall flesh his tn<d,h on e\ ery iimocont.” 

, Shake»peure : '2 II an rji i K., i \ . .5. 

Flaaldy Sebool (T/tc). A class of 
“realistic” British poets, such as Swin- 
burne, Bossetti, Morris, etc. So called 
Iw Thomas Maitland [It, Buchanaii\ in 
the Contempm'ary Hovietv, 

Fiesta. An excellent treatise on tlio 
common law of England, writteu in 
tlie fourteenth century bj an unknown 
Writer while a prisoner m the Elect. 

Fleiii>de-Lnoe. A cor- 
ruption of Flour-de-Lifl. (flee 
Flag.) In Ibiliaii the white 
iris is culled flordilisa. Made 
thus. 

“ TliP.\ may ghr tho down wlnto Iuolm In their 
riMit .”— Mtrrif i. J, 



Fleur 8-do-Lys. In the reign of Louis 
VII. (1137-1180) the national standard 
W’os thickly cliargtsd with flowers. In 
13(3.) the number was reduced by 
Clbavles VI. to three (the mystical church 
number). Gnillim, in hw Dtspfug 
HeraMnOi Kill, says the device is 
” Three toads erect, aaltant ; ” 


UTiA in allusion to which Nostrada'- 
inns, in the sixteenth century, 
calls Fi’enchmeii eraptntds 
(tomls). Recently it has been 
thought that the device is rc.ally a “ bee 
flying,” because certain ornaments re- 
sembling bees were found in the tomb 
of Childeric, father of (Jlovis, when it 


was opened in 165.3. Tlicse bees ore 
now generally believed to be tho fleurons 
of Imme-trappings, and quite independent 
of the emblem. 


The fleur^de^hjs or lily-flower was 
chosen by Flavio Gio'ja to motk the 
north point of the compass, but of com- 
pliment to the King of Naples, who was 
of French descent (1302). 

Flibbertigibbet. One of the ‘five 

fiends that possessed “poor Tom.” 
Shakespeare got it from Bishop Harsnet’s 
account of the Spanish invasion, where 
wo are told of forty fiends which tho 
Jesuits cast out, and among the number 
was Fliberdigibet. Shakespeare says ho 
“ is the fiend of mopping slid mowing, 
%vho possesses chambeimaidsand waiting 
women” {King Lear, iv. 2). And, 
again, that he “ begins at curfew and 
walks till the first cock,” giving men 
pins and needles, squint eyits, hare-lips, 
and so on. {Shakespeare : Lear, iii. 4.) 

Flic (French). A policeman or 
geant de ville, “ Une allusion d Vipee 
'des sergents devilU, ou plutot anx fleehes 
des archei's primittfs'* (Bailie). Hence 
“flic-flacs,** thumps ana thwacks. 

Flick. To strike with a quick jerk. 
To “flick a whip in one’s face’* is to 
strike the face with the lash and draw 
the ivhip suddenly back again. (Anglo- 
Saxon. jfftWn'a#? ; Scotch, ; Ba- 
nish, to twinkle, etc.) 

Flies. {See Fly.) 

Fling. 

I must have a fling at ,, , Tlirow a 
stone at somethmg. To ij.ttack with 
words, especially sarcastically. To 
make a hapliaxard venture. Allusion is 
to hurling stones from slings. 

To hare his fling. To live on the loose 
for a time. I'u fling about his time and 
money like “ ducks and drakes.” 

*'ir iip iH .MiiuiK, Im (iPMi'rs ti) liavp .... Iiis 
‘ lipforr h« in coiiiih'IIpiI in HPMIe ilimn."— 

Xmelecnth (X'nUiry , IHIC, ji 

Fling Herself at my Head (7>;). 
To make desperate loye to a man ; in 
angle obviously to catch a certain indi- 
vidual for a husband. 

“ ‘roxcnnib ? ’ Wild Lniu'p ; ‘ why, ’tWHS l)uf Inut 
iiivlit the Avhole fninily saw her .... iliiig liet- 
self ui. iny head.’”— Wr ir. Scalt: Pvveril of the 
J'edh, I'har. \ii. 

Flins U stone'L An idol of the an- 
cient Vaiidals settled in Lusace. It was 
a huge stone, di-aped, wearing a lion’s 
skin over its shoulders, and ■ designed to 
re])resont death. Mr. Lower says that 
the town of Flint in North Woles is 
named in honour of this stone deity, and 
gives Alwin Flint in Suffolk as another 
example. {Pat. Brtt.) 

The Welsh call Flint Flint Teg-^eingi 
(Flin’s beautiful baud or girdle). 
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' 3P1IM a Jiint, ' To act 

Tseanlyfuiid^zt^^ the uttermoatfoithmg. 

3niat Im'ptemeBta. Arrow-heads, 
axe-hcads, lauce-heads, and knives, niado 
of gmnite, iad^, seirontine, jasper, ba- 
salt, and other hard stones. The first 
were discovered on the banks of the 
Somme, near Amiens and Abbeville, but 
others have been discovered in Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, etc. They were the 
rude instruments of men before the use 
of metal was known. 

Flint Jack. Edward Simpson, an 
occasional servant of Dr. Young, of 
Whitby. So called because he used to 
,tramp the kingdom vending spurious 
fossils, flint arrow-heads, stone celts, and 
other imitation antiquities. Professor 
Tennant charged him with forging these 
wares, and in 1S67 ho was sent to prison 
for theft 

Flipper. Tip iM f/our Jlipper, Give 
ino your hand. A flipper is the paddle 
of a turtle. 

Flirt. A coquette. The word is 
from the verb flirt, os, **to flirt a 
fan.” Tho fan being used for coquet- 
ting, (hose who cMuettod wore called 
fan-flirts. Lady frances Shirley, the 
favourite of Lord Chesierfleld, intro- 
duced the word. Flirt is allied to 
jHuttcrjJlUjjei'kf etc. 

Fllttermoiue. A bat. South calls 
the bat a Jli nder^ mouse. (G erman, Jlcder^ 
maue.) 

Flo (Old French), A crowd. (Latin, 
find us.) 

“ I’liis l«»r tramtoi prir liu!z ojnei-z 
Uraiid llo il'AiifirIniB <U* fer r«mvcrz '' 

Gutllauvir Oniart, \ « ra ; tfi!)?. 

Floated (Stock Exchange Icnn). 
Drought oiit(siLidof a loan or conipaiiy), 
as the Turkish ’(iU Loan was floated by 
tho Cohens. The French (i per cent, 
was floated by the Mor^.ans. 

Floaters (Stock Exchange term). 
Exchequer bills and other unfunded 
stock. {Hee Stock Exchange Slang.) 

Floating Aoademy {The). The 
hulks. 

Flogging tbe Ileod-Horeo. Tiying 
to revive an interest in a subject out 
of date. Bright said that Earl liusseirs 
“Eeform Bill” was a “dead horse,” 
and every attempt to create any enthu- 
siasm in its favour was like “flogging 
the dead horse.” 

Flogged hy Deputy. When BCenri 
lY. of France abjured Protestaotisni and 
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was received into the' CaBidlic CbultfitL 
in 1595, two ambassadors were sent, to 
Home who knelt in the (tortieo of'$t. 
Peter, and sang the Jhserire. At each 
verse a blow with a switcli was given oh 
their shoulders. 

Btrangeas tbi» niav eeem, .>et uiimeraug ex- 
aiiilileii occur in tbe Bcrliitureii ; ihua, lor David’s 
HID ihoiiBunds of bis auii^cis were *'llova:ed to 
death hy deputy ; " and wbat else is mesni by tbe 
words “by bis stripes we are healed ” ? 

nood. The almost universal tradition 
of the East reiqiecting tiiis catastrophe is 
that the waters were boiHng hot. 
the I'ulmud, the Tarffum»t the JCoran^ 
etc.) 

Floor. I floored kim^ ^nocked him 
down on the floor ; hence, to .overoohie, 
beat or 8ur|)ass. Thus, we say at the 
university, “I floored that' paper/N.«. 
answered cveiy question on ’it. 1 
floored that problem did it pei^ehfily, 
or made myself master of it. 

Floorer. That was a flow'er. That 
blow knocked the man doWp cm tho 
floor. In tho university we say, “ That 
m^ier or question was a floorer ; ” inean- 
lug it was too hard to be liu^te^. ' (See 
above.) ‘ . , 

Flora. Flowers ; all the. vegetatie 
produetjotts of a country or of a geo- 
logical period, OB the flora of England, 
tho flora of the coal period. Flora was 
the Bcmian goddess of flowers. , * . . 

“ A malier F |i»m there, of bolder hues, 

And richer sweets beyond oiirj^rden*si»ride." 

Thomwon: Sianmttr. 

The animals of a period or country 
are called tho Fauna ; hence, the phrase 
the Flora and the Fauna ' of» . . . . 
signifies all its vegetable and animal 
productions. 

Metruptdis of Flora. Aranjuez, in 
Spain, is BO called, from its many beau- 
tiful gardens. 


Flora's DlaL A dial foi-med hy 
flow'ers which open or close at stated 
hours. 

I. Dial of flowers wluch open—, 


A.M. 

1 . 


(ff) The flint twelve bom's. 

OPFNM. ' 

CScnndinavian Smcthiatle e!ogB».^ 

Yellow (-iiHU's-hcard. 

C'oiiiinhii nx-r.nnffiie. 

Hawk weed : Lai e-ttower ills Dandelion :asd 
Wild Succory. « 

Willie Waier-llly ; Naked-sinlfeed Poppy ; 

and Smooth dowthlwtle. 

Bhnihhy Hiiwkwecd mid Speufed Cat.JSrfHrt. 
Willie WaU*r-lil> ; Garden liCttUce ssa 
A f neon Mariuold. ; 5 ^ , 

Scarlet I’lini ei-md ; Mniise-ear Hbwin^a,' 
H^iil Proliferous PlnS. ' ' ; 

Field Manifold. ( . 

lied Banda on. 

Biar of Beihlebem. 


Nikis. Ice Plaut. 
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Florizel 


(i) The second twelve hours. 

r.v. ovisB. 

I. Common Purslane. 

a. (Purple SanAvtcH cloeea.') 

8 (Oandalum cloua.) 

4. (White SpUerwort elowa.) 
fi. .Tuinp. 

e. Dark Crane'a-bfll. 

(IfakedreUtlked Poppp elosea.') 

8. (Ornnoe Day-lily cloaea.) 

0* Cactus Qrnntla. 

3 n. Purple bindweed. 

II. NiffUt-bloitniittff Catflj-fly. 

Htdnlgut. (Laterfloweriino Dandelion closes.) 

II. Dial of closing dowers— 

(a) The first twelve hours. 

A.M. rr.oHRK. 

l. Scandinavian Sowthmtie. 

5. ( yellow Oont'a-beurd opens.) 

8. (OoTOTOon Oxtongue opens). 

4 . (Wild Succory ojt^is.) 

B. (Several Sowthhties open ) 

fl. (Shotted Cat's-eaT opens, i 

7. TTiglu-flowering Catrli-fly. 

5. Evening Primrose. 

0. Purple Wiidwecd. 

10. Yellow Goat’s-beard. 

11. Bethlehem Star (la dame d'onze heiires). 
Noon. Field Bowtliistle. 

(^) The second twelve hours. 

r.M. n.oKKh. 

1. Red or Proliferous Pink. 

2. Pnrple Bandw<»Tt. 

a. Randelton »ir Field Mariimld. 

4. White Riiadew<irt and Field Dlndwori. 

B. Common Oat's-t'ai's. 
fl. White Water-Ill y. 

7. Raked-stalked Poppy. 

s. Orange Day-Iilv and Wild flnrcorv. 

0. Con volvulus Linnie'iis and Cluckweed. 

10. Common Nii»ple-wort. 

11. Smooth SowthiBrle. 

Midniglit. Creeping Mallow and Late Uandcliim. 

Florenoe {The German), Dresden. 

norentlne Dtamond (27fe). The 
fourth in size of cut diamonds. It weighs 
139^ carats, belonged to Charles, Buko 
of Burgundy ; was nicked up by a 
peasant and sold for half-u-crown. 


Floren'tius. A knight who bound 
himself to marry a foul and ugly 
witch,” if she would teach him the solu- 
tion of a riddle on which his life depended. 
(Gouw: Confessio Amaniis.) 

Flor'lan (*9^). Patron saint of mer- 
cers, being himself of the same craft. 

Florla'nl. A sect of heretics of the 
second century who maintained that 
God is the author of evil, and taught 
the Gnostic doctrine of two principles. 
Floria'nus was their founder. 

Florid Arehlteotiire. The latter 
division of the perpendicular style, often 
called the Tudor, remarkable for its 
florid character or profusion of orna- 
ment 

Florida (U. S. America). In 1712 
Ponce do Leon sailed from France to the 
West in search of “the Fountain of 
Youth.” He first saw land on Easter 


Day, and on account of the richness and 
quantity of flowers, called the new pos- 
session “Florida.” 

Ftor'lmel [hotieij-fiotcer], A damsel 
of great beauty, but so timid that she 
feared tlio “ smallest monstrous mouse 
that creeps on floor,” and was abused by 
everyone. Her form ivos simulated by 
a ivitch out of wax. but the wax image 
melted, leaving nothing behind except 
the girdle that was round the waist. 
(iSpensei': Fah'xe Qneme^ book iii. 4, 8 ; 
iv. 11, 12.) 

“Florimrl hived Mar'inei, Imt Proteus cast lier 
into a diiutfeoti, from wliicli, being lelensed by 
1 he order of Neptune, slie married ihe man of her 
clMiice.*'— iSpeiwer; Fafrie (pteane, book iv. 

“St. Amand had long since in bitterness re- 
pented of a triinsient infarimtion, liad long since 
distinguished tlie true Floiiniel from ilie false.” 
—Sir JS. D. Lytton : Pilgrims of the Rhine^ iii. 

Florimel'B Girdle gave to those who 
could wear it “ the virtue of chaste love 
and wifehood true : ” but if any woman 
not chaste and faithful put h ou, it 
“ loosed or tore asunder.” It was once 
the eestus of Venus, made by her hus- 
band Vulcan ; but when she wantoned 
with Mars it fell off, and was left on the 
“ Acula'liau mount.” {Spenser: Faene 
Qneeney book iv. 11, 12.) 

Florin. An English coin rejiresenting 
28., or the tenth of a sovereign, issued 
in 1849. Camden informs us that Ed- 
ward III. issued gold florins worth 6s. , 
in 1337. The word is generally sup- 
posed to bo derived from Florence ; but 
as it had a lily on one side, probably it 
is connected with the Latin a flower. 
{See Geacelebs Florin.) 

Florlaan'do. One of the knights in 
the Spanish version of Am’adis ()f Gan 
whose exploits and adventures are re- 
counted in the 6th and following books, 
'rhis part of the romance was added by 
Paez de Bibe'ra. 

Flor'Uel of Nloe'a. A knight whose 
exploits and adventures form a supple- 
mental part of the Spanish version of 
Am' ad is of Goal, This part was added 
by Fclicia'iio de Silva. 

Flor'lsmart. One of Charlemame's 
paladins, and the bosom friend of Roland. 

FlorlseL Prince of Bohemia, in love 
with Per'dita. {Shakespeare: Wtntei'^s 
Tale.) 

FloHzcl, George the Fourth, when 
prince, corresponded under this name 
with Mrs. Robinson, actress and poet, 
genornlly known as Perdita, that being 
the character in which she first attracted 
the prince’s attention. 
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Flowered Hobee 


Joined FhrM, m bord Beaeonsfleld’s 
novel of JSndymim (1880), is meant for 
Napoleon HI* 

n0tiam JetaoiL Waifs found 
in the sea or on the shore. Flotsam,*’ 
goods iowidj/loatina on the sea after a 
awredc. **Jetson,** or Jetsam, things 
thrown out of a ship to lighten it. ( An- 
glo-Saxon, to float ; French, jeter, 
to throw out.) Lioan.) 

Flower Games. Fetes held at 
Toulouse, Barcelona, Treviso, and other 
places, where the prizes given consisted 
of flowers. 

Flower Sermon. A sermon preached* 
on Whit Monday in St. Cathenne Cree, 
when all the congregation wear flowers. 

Flower sennoiis are now (1894) 
preached veiy generally once a year, 
especially in country churches. Bvery 
pei-son is supposed to bring a biiiich of 
flowers to the altar, and the flowers next 
day are sent to some hospital. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name 
given to several ravahars : e.fj, 

William Douglas, Lord of Liddcsdalo, 
in the fourteenth century. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586). 

Chevalier de Bayard {Ic chevalier sans 
peur et mm rcprochc) (1470-1524). 

Flower of Klnga. Arthur is so 
called by John of Exeter. (Sixth cen- 
tury.) 

Flower of Paradise. The Iponupa 
or Camala'ta, called by Sir W. Jones 
** Love’s creeper.” It Ryinbolis(>s that 
mythological plant which fulfils all 
desire. 

Flower of the Levant. Zanto, 
noted for its beauty and fertility. “ Zan- 
te ! Zaut<i, flos di Lovaiiti.” 

Flowers and Trees. 

(1) Dedicated to heathen gods : 

The Cornel clierri -tree to Apollo 

„ Cypresa „ Pluto. 

„ 1)1 Many „ The Moon. 

„ Lnurel „ Apollo. 

„ Lily „ .liiiio. 

„ Maiden'H-hair „ Pluto. 

„ Myrtle „ Veuiia. 

„ Narcisaus Coroa. 

„ Oak „ Jupiter. 

„ Olive ,, Miiierva. 

„ Poppy „ <?crd». 

.. Vine .. Biieubuii 

(2) Dedicated to saints ; 

CanteiHiury Dulls to 8t. Augustine of England. 

Crocus „ Ht. Valentine. 

Crown Imperial „ Kilward the Confessor. 

Dairy „ 8t. Margaret. 

Herb Cbrlstoplie „ Ht. Cbristopber. 

Lady's-sniock „ Tlie Virgin Mary, 

liuse „ Mary Magdalene. 

Bi. John’s-wort „ Ht. John. 

St. Barnaby*B Thistle „ 8t. Daruabu. 


(3) National emblems : 

emblem of Wales. 


Lily (P/nttr-de-lpai „ France. 

„ (Otoltd bianco) „ Florence. 

1. white „ the Gluiiemne badge. 

Lfi.ae'?' 

Mignonette „ Saxony. 

Pomegranate „ Siiain. 

Kose „ England. 

„ red, Lancastrians white. Yorkists. 
Shamrock emblem of Ireland. 

Thistlo „ Scotland. 

Violet „ Athens and NapoleoD 

Sugar Maple „ Canada. 

(4) S3rmbolB: 

Dox 18 a symbol of the resurrection. 

Cedars „ * tho faithful. 

Corn-ears „ the Holy Coiitmuuion. 

Diites „ the faitlif nl. 

IrrHiies „ tills is iiiy blood. 

Holly „ the resurrection. 

Ivy „ the resurrection. 

Lily „ purity 

Olne „ lieace. 

Oratige-ldossom „ virginity, 

r^liii „ victory. 

Itosc „ incurruption. 

Vine „ Christ our Life. 

Yew „ death. 

N.B.— The laiirnl, oak, olivo, myrtlu, rosemary, 
express, and aiiiai'aiiMi are all lunoreal plants. 

Flowers and Trees with CliriBttaa 
Traditions. 

Tho Aspen leaf is said to tremble 
liceauHe tiie cross was made of Aspen- 
wood. 

All I ireiiihle, treinlile, Aspen-tree, 

We need not ask tliec a'liy clioii sbakest. 

For if, as holy legend saith. 

On thee the fckix lour bled to death, 

No wondor, AsiH'n, that, tlion aiiakest ; 

And, tilt in judgment all assemble, 

Tliy loa\ es accursed shall wail and tremble. 

£. C. B. . 

The divarf elder is called in Wales 
tho plant of the Blood of Man.” 

Tlic wallflower is known in Palestine 
OB tho “ Blood-drops of Christ.” 

The following are also said to owe 
their stained blossoms to the blood adiich 
trickled from the cross : — 

The red anemone ; the arnm ; the purple 
orchis; the crimson -spotted leaves 
of the roodselken (a French tradi- 
tion) ; the spotted persienriay snake- 
weed. {l:iee Chmstian Teaditions.) 

Flowers at Funerals. The Greeks 
crowned the dead body with flowers, and 
placed flowers on the tomb also. The 
llomans decked the fiineml couch ivith 
leaves and flowers, and spread flowers, 
wreaths, and flllcts on tho tomb of 
friends. When Sulla was buried as 
many as 2,000 wreaths were sent in his' 
honour. Most of our funeral customs 
are derived from the Bomaus ; as dressing 
in black, walking in proc^ion, carrying 
insignia on the bier, raising a mound 
over the grave, called tumulus^ whenoe * 
our tomb. 

Flpwered Bobes. In ancient Gxeeoe 
a woman wore flowered robes ” 
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wafl to imply tKaishe 
Solon made it a law yirtuoua woinen 
should appear, in simple and modest 
appai'el^ but that harlots should always 
dress in flashy or flowered robes. 

*'Ab fugitive 8Uivf» Hve known by tlieir 8tm- 
msiB, Bu flowered gHrmetitB indicate one of tbe 
Uemi-nionde (juioiyaAtSa]."— C7e»ienn of Alexan- 
dria. 

Flowliig PbiloaoiAera. The fol- 
lowers of Heraclltos, referred to by Plato 
as rov9 .^'oi^raf {ThcretetiiSy 181 A). Hera- 
ditoB denied the permanency of every- 
thing in nature except change. Tenny- 
son Has a poem entitled 'Oi peoi/r^c. 

Flnellen. A Welsh captain and 
great pedant, who, amongst other learned 
quiddities, aUenipted to draw n parallel 
betw'eou Henry V. and Alexander the 
Great ; but ' when he had said tliat one 
was bom at Monmouth and tlie other at 
Macedon, both beginning with the same 
letter, and that there was a river in both 
cities, he bad exhausted his best paral- 
lelisms. {Henry V.y iv. 7.) 

“jniB parallel Is, in all oBBcntiul circtmif>tancoB, 
RB IiinoiTCct as that winch Fluelloii drew lietweou 
Macedon and Mouinoiiili.’'— Xord Maeaulau. 

Fluke. Hap-hazard. In billiards it 
moans playing for one thing and getting 
another. Heuce an advantage gained 
by luck more than by skill or jud^eut. 
(German, gliickf chanco, our luck^ 

“ We Boem to lm\ e diBco\ ered, hr it were hy n 
fluke, a nioBt excolloiit rule for all future Cabinet 
urraiigemeiiis."— 77(c Timee. 

Flummery. Flattering nonsense, 
palaver. In Wales it is a food made of 
oatmeal steex>od in water and kept till it 
has become sour. In Cheshire and 
Lancashire it is the prepared skin of 
oatmeal mixed with honey, ale, or 
milk; paj) ; blauc - mange. (Welsh, 
Uymry^ wash-brew, from llym^ sour or 
sHarpO 

“You caiiu* . . . Av(tb your red coal h and tltisliiii!; 
biittoiiB . . . and b<M‘ bead got turned with .>otir 
lluniuier>.”— AI iiumi# ; The l*u}tizann^ c\\u.\i. x\i\. 

Flummuz {To). To bainboo/le; to 
deceive ; to bo in a quandary. ‘‘ I am 
regularly flummuxed”- /.^. perplexed. 
The fii-st syllable is proliably a variant 
of fiam, humbug, deception, and the 
word seems to be compounded on the 
model of the word “ perplex.” 

“ For tbe privates, the Hergeants, and f>iw‘ctor4, 

She fliiiniDiixed ibein all to ii romi " 

Sime ; Jiaffunet ItallatiH (.lIoJl .birt is). 

Flummuxed. Hie murk lO set on a 
street, gatepost, house, etc., aa a warn- 
ing to mllow- vagabonds not hi go near, 
for fear of being given in charge. 

FluUkty. A livery servant. (Old 
French, ahendnnan.) 


Flur. Tlie bride of Gas^sivelto, 
** for whose love the Homan Geesar Itrst 
invaded Britain.” [Tennymi : £nie(.) 

Flush {A)t in cards, means a whole 
hand of one suit, as a ** flush of clubs,” 
a “flush of hearts,” etc. {See he(ou\) 

Flush of Money. Full of money. 
Similarly A jliuth of water means a 
sudden and full flow of water. (Latin, 

jttlX~U8.) 

“ Htrut was not very llusli in [the] ready.”— Hr 
Arbuthnot. 

Flute. The Magic Flute, an opera by 
Mozart {Die Zauherflote). The “flute” 
was bestowed by the powers of Qark- 
noBs, and had the power of insphing 
love. Unless purified the love was only 
lust, but, being purified by the Powers 
of Light, it subserved the holiest pur- 
poses. Tarniuo and Painina are guided 
by it through all worldly dangers to the 
knowledge of Divine Truth. 

Flutter. A very weak specimeu of a 
fop, in the DelleU Stratagem^ by Mrs. 
Cowley. 

Flutter the Dovecotes {To). To 
disturb the equanimity of a society. The 
phrase occurs in Coriolanm. 

“Tbo important movement in favour of a gone* 
ral Bchool of law fluttered the dovecotes ui the 
Inns* of Court.'’— ATineteciitA Century (Nov., 1«« 
p. 7n»). 

Fly (plural Jlye). A hackney coach, 
a cab. A contraction of Fly •by •nighty 
08 sedan chairs on wheels us^ to bo 
called ill the regency. These “Fly-by- 
nights,” patronised greatly by George, 
Prince of Wales, and his bwn oom- 
punioiis, during their wild night pranks 
at Brighton, were invented 1809 by John 
Butcher, a carpenter of Jew Street. 

“Ill t1u‘ moniiMir we toi>k a fly, au Kiigl rIi riTiii 
fdr.an f\ri*iMliiigly RiiiirgiMli nOiirJi*, anilUroieiu 
In tin* iMinisti*r‘K.” — iftiivlhorne : Oin Old J/ou-e 
rrilgrimugc to Old Dot^toii, p. 171). 

Fly (plural An insect. All flies 
shall perish except one, and that is the 
liec-fly. {Koran.) 

A Fly has throe eyes and two com- 
pound eyes, each of which has 4,000 
facets. 

The god of flies. In the temple of 
Actium the Greeks used to sacrifice an- 
nually an ox to the god of flies. Pliny 
tells us that at Home sacrifice was offered 
to flics in the temple of Hercules Victor. 
The Syrians undoubtedly offered sacri- 
fice to the same tiny tormentors. It is 
said Uiat no fly was over seen iu Solo- 
mon’s temple. 
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Fo-hi 


Fly-boy 


AJ^MVtMR, A BiiniHiiir frtvon )>y thP OrnnlanstP 
Zoufi, tw dcliveriojf Jlcraklrs IHertnilM] fr<ini 
ttioB diinntf mcriHuo. H»crifloo« wero ynirly 
oflfMrod it) ^us AponiyloB. c(i^rook« apo-m^ui, 
fnmi flioB.) . 

Bxlzbbub, <>r Bbblzvbttth (Print'o of Vlios). wbb 
o&o of ttM* priDOipal Sjmn (^ods, lu wliuiu 
8acrill<*c was offlorod on all Jeriaha. 
Bljolopuh, In Roman ii>> tliolog) . {Uhod \ \ii. 3.) 
31 YAOKOH (tb« lU'-(‘taABer), one of l bo doit len of the 
Arcadia uB and EleauB. (PCinv, x. ) ((^roek, 
myta,afly , afp a, takon in bunting or rbasing ) 

Flies in amber. (See under Akbeb.) 
To mtsh a Jly on a u'heel. Making a 
mountain of a mole-hill. Taking a wheel 
used for torturing criminals and hereticR 
for killing a fly, which one might destroy 
with a flapper. 

Fly Oft the coaeh-wheel (^). One who 
fancies himself of mighty importance, 
but who is ill reality of none at all. The 
allusion is to the fable of a fly sitting on 
a chariot- wheel and saying, See what 
a dust we make ! ” 

Fbt a jly with him. Domitiau, the 
Boman emperor, was fond of catching 
flies, and one of his slaves, being asked 
if the emperor was alone, wittily replied, 
“Not a with him.** 

I To nse to thefy. To be taken in by 
a hoax, os a flsh rises to a false fly and 
is caught. 

“ He Libp nrofewn] rose to t be fly n itb n rbnmi- 
Wff Biiiiiilirit.\ Gi ant Allpu : 'he Mystet loua 
cmrtnce lu J^tccadilly, iiart ii. 

Fly«1>oy« The boy in a priniing-oflico 
who lifts the priiitod sheets of! the press. 
He is called the fly-boy because ho 
catches the sliccts as they fly from the 
tymmn (f/,v.} immediately the friskot 
( 5 '. P.) is opened. This is now generally 
perfomiect by tho prcbsmcii. 

Fly a Kite (2o). To send a begging 
letter to persons of a charitable reputa - 
tion, or in ensy circumstances, to solicit 
jiecuiiiary aid, urging jxivcrty, losses, or 
sickneas as an excuse. (Sec Kite-fly- 
ing.) 

Fly-by-night (J). One who defniuds 
liis emlitors by decamijing at iiight- 
timo. (S/e Fly.) 

Fly In One's Face (To). To got 
into a pa.s&ion with a pei-soii ; to insult ; 
as a hawk, when inituted, flies in the 
face of its master. 

Fly in tho ,Fhoo of Danger (To), 
To run in a’ foolhardy manner into 
danger, os a hen flies in the face of u 
dog or cat. 

Fly In the Face of Providence 

(2o). To act rabhly, and throw away 
good opportunities ; to court danger. 

Fly Open (To). To open suddenly, 
as, “the doors flew open,’* jwrtes 


A*ourriretitj* as they do bometiBics by 
tho force of the wiud. 

Fly Out at (To). To burst or break 
into a passion. The Latin, iiiroh tn , , . 

“ Poor choleru* Rir Bnan vrouUl «: nui nt big 
ruarhinaD, IiIb huclttr, oi bis Ranickecix'i , ami iibp 
lAiifruatfC . . . a Inch . . . from aii» UUstei. 
would bH\ e hriiUKbl. atioui a pruuipt i«giuuaiioii. ' 
— O'cMMf Wo/dtf, 1N(«7. 

Flsrlng Colonre (Tb eotne off with). 
In triumph ; with the flags unfurled 
and flying. 

Flying Dutohman. A spectral ship, 
Boeu in stormy w^eather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and considered ominous of 
ill-luck. Sir Walter Scott says she was 
originally a vessel laden with precious 
niotal, but a horriblo murder having 
been committed on board, the plague 
broke out among tho crew, and no port 
would allow the vessel to enter. The 
ill-fated ship still wanders about like a 
ghost, doomed to be sea-tossed, but 
never mure to enjoy rest. Captain 
Marryat has a novel called The Fhantom 
Ship. 

Flying without Wings (iVo). No- 
thing con bo done without the proper 
means. 

“ Hiuc ixmniB \ 'ila'to baud farllo CBt.”— riaufut. 

Fljrnuui's Plot (TTic). In theatrical 
language, means a list of all the articles 
requir^ by tho flyman in the play pro- 
duced. The flyman is the sceno-siiitter, 
or the “ man in the flies.*’ 

Fog-oator. A white bow in tho 
clouds during foggy weather is so called. 
Such a bow was seen in England dur- 
ing January, 1888. A week preceding, 
the weather liad been clear, sunshiny, 
and gonial, then followed be very I ilays 
of thh'k fog, during w^hich Iho white 
bow appeari'd. "J'he bow w'a*^ followed 
by hpveral days of brilliant uiild weather. 

Fogle or Fogey. .In old foyci/. Pro- 
perly uii old military peiisiuner. Tins 
tenn is deriveu from the old pensioners 
of Edinburgh Castle, wliose chief qccu- 
l>atioii was to Are the guns, or asbist in 
quelling street riots. (Allied to Joyat, 
p/iOffot^ royH^Jof/td^foythf etc.) 

“ Wbat bus tJit* woi Jil rfiim* l<i [“ftul Tbu^-komi) 

. . 1%llfll l\l«» Hfikfll-fliiHcd old likcjriti 

and niP sit talk.iiif; about Ioxp tiMacIi otbpi*.' — 
Tionojfe; W. M. ( Imp. I. p. Ul. 

Fo-hl or Foe. One of tho chief deities 
of the Chiucbc. His mother, Moyt^ was 
walking one day along a river bank, 
when wie >M*c<inio huddcnly encircled by 
a rainbow, and nt tlie end of twelve 
years was the mother of a son. During 
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gestatioii abe ^reanidd that she was ]»reg- 
naat with a white dephant, and hence 
the honours paid to this beast. (Asiatic 
Besearehes,) 


Foil. That which sets off something 
to advantaro. The allusion is to the 
metallic leal used by jewellers to set off 
p^iouB stones. (French, fmillc ; Latin, 
JoUum; Greek, phullon^ a leaf.) 

“ Hector, as a foil to set linn olf,’* Broome. 

** I’ll Tto your foil, Laertes. In mine ignorance 
Your SRill sbull. like a star i’ the darkest night, 
Stick flory off indeed." 

Hhakeitpeare : Hamlet, v. 2. 


He foiled me. He outwitted me. 

"If 1 befoilod. there is Imt one nshnined who 
never was gracious."— tS/oiAcMpcure .* Aa \oa LiKe 
It, I. S. 

To mn a foil. To puzzle ; to len,d 
astray. The track of game is called its 
foil; and an animal hunted will some- 
times run back over the same foil in 
order to mislead its pursuers. 


Folio. A book of tlie largest size, 
formed by folding the paper only once, 
so that each sheet makes two leaves. It 
is from the Italian, nn libro in foqlio^ 
through the French, in-folio, Fol. is 
the contraction for folio. 

FoUo (so-and-so) y in mercantile liooks, 
moons page so-and-so, and sometimes 
the two pages which lie exposed at the 
same time, one containing tho credit and 
the other the debit of one and the same 
account. So called bcc^ause ledgers, etc., 
are made in folio. The paging is called 
the folio also. Printers call a page of 
MS. or printed matter a folio regardless 
of size. 

Folio. In conveyances seventy -two 
words, and in Parliamentary proceed- 
ings ninety words, make a folio. 


Folk. Latin, ritla' (the common 
people) ; German, rolk ; Dutch, rolch ; 
Saxon, folc ; Danish, folk. Folk and 
vulgar are variants of the same vrord. 

Folk. Fairies^ also called people,^* 
“neighbours,’’ “wights.” The Germans 
have their kUiHe volk (little folk), the 
Swiss their hill people and earth people. 
"The little folk, 

Bo happy and so gay, amuse thcinseh es 
HometirocB with singing . . . 

Bometinios with dancing, when they jump and 
Biiring 

Like the young nkippiiig kids in the Ali>-graBs.'’ 

Wyaa : Idyll of Gertrude aud Uoay. 

" Id the hinder end of harvest, at All-hallow e'oii. 
When our good neighimurs ride, if I read 
right. 

Borne buckled on been wand,and some nn a licen.” 
Montyomery : Flytmg against Polwart. 

" I crouchi thee from the el ve8,and from wights.*' 
Chaucer : ZTis Miltere'e Tale. 


Folk-lore. Whatever pertains to a 
knowledge of the antiquities, super- 
stitions, mythology, legends, customs, 
traditions, and proverra of a people. 
A “folklorist” is one who is more or 
less acquainted with these matters. 

Folk-mote [a folk meeiing\. A word 
used in England before the Conquest for 
what we now call a county or even a 
parish meeting. 

Folleta. Goblins of the north of 
France, who live in the houses of simple 
rustics, and can be expelled neither by 
water nor exorcism. They can he heard 
but are never seen. In the singular 
number, “ esprit follet.” 

Follow. Follow your mse^ go straight 
on. He followed fits mse — he went on 
and on without any discretion or thought 
of consequences. 

He who follows truth too closely will 
have dirt liicked in his face. Be not too 
strict to pry into abuse, for “orfiww 
ventas parity'* “ Summtim jus suprema 
est injuria.** 

Follower. A mole sweetheart who 
follows tho object of his affections. A 
word veiy common among servants. 
Mistresses say to female sei*vants, “I 
allow no followers I do not allow 

men tr> come into my house to see you. 
Also a disciple, a imrtisan. 

“Tlif* proM,y m*at Bcrvani-iiittidshad tlioir cliuire 
of deoiralde followers." -A’. C. (inakell: Cranford. 
chap. III. i» 

Folly. Father of Folly (Abu JahC)y 
an aged chief, Avho led a hundred horse 
and seven hundred camels against Ma- 
homet and fell at the battle of Bedr. 
His own people called liim Father of 
Wisdom (Abw Lhoem). 

Folly. A fantastic or foolishly ex- 
travagant country seat, built for amuse- 
ment or vainglory. (French, folie . ) 

“Wo havo in’ this country » word (niinicly 
Foil)) which has a toclmical approin-iation to the 
raiHMif fantjisiic liuililingB."“-y^<i ijuincey : Eaaaya 
on the Poets (Kunla, p. liu). 

Fisher's Folly. A large and beautiftd 
house in Bishopsgate, with pleasure-gar- 
dons, bowling-green, and hot-houses, 
built by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
clerks of Chancery aud a Justice of the 
Peace. Queen Elizabeth lodged there. 

" Kirb> 'B onstiP, and FiBber's follj , 

Bpiuola's pleasure, and Megse's glory." 

Stowe: Suri'ey, 

Fond. A foolishyfond parent. Here 
fond does not mean affectionate, but 
silly. Chaucer uses the word fonne for 
a simpleton, and the Scotch fou is to 
play the fool. ShakoqieaTe has “ fond 
desire,” “fond love,” “fond shekels of 
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gold,” ”foxkd inetch/’ “fond mad- 
woman,” etc. ” Fencing” means an 
idiot, or one lond. 

** See him simple and bow fond I am." 

Shake^mre : MiUsuvmter Night's i)reain, iii. 2. 

" Fonder tlian ign<irauce." 

Shakespeare: Tr&ilus and CVeMiida, i. 1. 

Fons et Chrlgo (Latin). The prim- 
ary cause. Fax et the instigator, 
as Juno was the fax et focus of the 
Trojan war. 

Font, in printing, sometimes called 
Fount, a complete set of type of any 
one size, with all the usual points and 
accents ; a font consists of about 100,000 
characters. The word is French, fonte, 
from fondre (to melt or cast). When a 
letter of a different type to the rest gets 
into a page it is called a ** wrong font,** 
and ip signified in the margin by the two 
letters it/, {fke Ttpb.) 

Taken to the font Baptised. The 
font is a vessel employed for baptism. 

Fontara'bla. Now called Fueuter- 
rabia (in Latin, Fona rap* ulna), iicoi* the 
Gulf of Gas^cony. Here, according to 
Maria'na and other Spanish historians, 
Charlemagne and all his chivalry fell 
by the sword of the Spanish Soi'ucens. 
Mez'er’ay and the Fi’eiich writeni say 
that, the rear of the kin;, 's army being 
cut to pieces, Oharlonuigno returned and 
revenged their death by a complete 
victory. 

When Charloiimgno wilh all liiu peerage fell 

By Fuutaraliia.’ 

Mtllon : Paradise Lost, ho(ik i. 

Food. Sir Walter Scott remarks that 
live cattle go by Saxon names, and xfaln 
meat by Nonuaii-Fronch, a sbmdiug 
evidence that the Normans vrere the 
lords who ate the meat, and the Saxons 
the serfs who tended the cuttle. Kxaiu- 


Hheep Ox Calf Heg Pig (Saxon.). 

Hilutcon Beef Veal Baeoii Vork (yomutn-h-ench). 

Food of the pods, {See Amdkosia, 
Nbctab.) 

Food for Powder, liaw recruits 
levied ill times of w^ar. 


Foods and Wines. Gasti'onomic 
curiosities. 

Foods. 

Bterleta from the Vjjigu. 

Kel8 from the Tiber. 

GrouMolnmi Srotland. 

Buatanie from Sweden. 

Bears’ feet from the Jllark Forest. 

Bison humps from America. 

Fillet of lieef d la Cliateuubnand. 
Ortolans d la Lncullus. 

Wines. 

Old Madeira with the soup. 

Cbateaii-Pilhot ’.W with the side dishes. . 
Johaiinisherger and Ficlion-L<iugue\ ille with the 
refers. ... 

CbiLteau-Laflite ’48 with the mtries, 

BparkUng Moselle with the roast. 


Fool. In chess, the French the 
“ bishop ** fou, and used to represent the 
piece in a foors dress; hence, Ilegnier 
says, “ Les fous sunt atix cvltecs les plus 
jproches des Rois'^ (U Sat), Fun is a 
corruption of the Eastern word Fol (an 
elephant), as Thomas Hyde remarks in 
his Ludis OrientaUhus (i. 4), and on old 
boards the places occupied by our 
“ bishops ** were occupied by elephants. 

A Tom Foot A {lerson who makes 
himsolf ridiculous. {See Tom.) 

"The ancient and uolde family of Tom Fool.” 
—Quartet ty Heoicie. 

Fool \a foo(f[, as gooseberry fool, 
raspberry fool, means gooseberries or 
raspberries pressed. (French, fouler, to 
press.) 

Fool Thiidcfl. As the fool thinks, so 
the belt ehnks (Latin, Quod mldc^voV* 
Umns facile crdalmtts**). A foolish jierson 
believes what ho desires. 

Fool In his Sleeve. Frei*tf mm 
hath a fool in his sletn'e. No one is 
always wise. The allusion is to the 
tricks of jugglers. 

Thcivisest foolxn Christemlmn, Jumesl. 
was so called by Henri IV., but he 
Icanit the phrase of fc^ully. 

Fool or Phyoloian at Forty. Flu- 

tart'll tolls us tluit Tiberius said Every 
man is a fool or his own physician at 
forty.** {TreaUse on the Fi'vseivatmt of 
Health,) 

Fool*. (French, /o/, Latin,. 

( I ) The most cclehrated court fouls : 

{a) Dag'onet, jester of King Arthur; 
Raycre, of Henry I. ; Scogan, of Ed- 
ward lY. ; Thomas Killigrew, called 
“King Charles’s jester” (1611-11)82); 
Archie Armstrong, jester in the couit 
of James 1. (died 1672). 

(/)) Thomas Dcrrie, jester in the couit 
of James 1. 

(c) James Geddes, jester to Mary 
Queen of Scots. His predecessor was 
Jenny Colquliouii. 

{d) Patch, the court fool of Elizabeth, 
W’ife of Heniy VII. 

if) Will Somers, Homy VIII.’s jester. 
He died 1560. 

(/) W. F. Wullet, jester in the court 
of Queen Elizabctli. 

{ff) Trib'oulet, jester of Louis XII. 
and* Francois I. (1487-15.'J6) ; Bnisquet, 
of wliora Brantdme says “ he never had 
his equal in repartee ” (1512-1563) ; 
Chicot, jester of Henri III. and IV. 
(1553-1501) ; Longely, of Louis XIII. ; 
and An'geli, of Louis XIY., last of the 
titled fools of France. 
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{h) Klaus Xarr, jus^ of Eredorick the 
WUe^ elector of Prussbu 
(i) Yoiiek, in the Court of Deumark, 
referred to ^ Shakespeare in Hamlet, 
V. 1. 

S Hbt attached to the emrt : 

Patrick Bonny, jester of the regent 
Morton; John Hey wood, in the reign 
of Henry Yll., dramatist, died IdOd; 
Dickie Pearce, fool of the Earl of Suf- 
folk. whose epitaph Swift wrote. 

Eunz von der Itosen, private jester 
to the Emperor Maximilian I. 

M Gounella the Italian 

Le Glorieux, the jester of Charles 
le Hoi'di, of Burgundy. 

(e) Patche, Cardinal Wolscy’a jester, 
whom he transferred to Henry YIII. as 
a most aoceptahle gift. 

(/') Patimn, licensed jester to Sir 
Thomas Mora. ^ Introduced hy Bans 
Holbein in his picture of the chancellor. 
(3) Men worthy of the motley : 

(a) Andrew Borde, physician to Henry 
VIII., usually called Merry Andieiv 
(1500-1649). 

(5) Gen. Kyaw, a Saxon officer, 
famous for his blunt jests. 

(c) Jacob Paul, Baron Gundling, who 
was laden witli titles in ridicule by 
Frederick William I. of Prussia. 

(d) Seigni Jeon (Old John), so called 
to distinguish him from Jolian **fol do 
Madame,’’ of whom Marot speaks in 
his epitaphs. Seigni Jean lived about a 
century before CaiJletto. 

(e) Itichard Toi'lton, a famous clown 
in the reign of Queen Elizabetli. Ho 
died 1«588. 

(/*) Cailletto “ flourished '* about 1494. 
In the frontisi)Leco of the Ship of 
Fools,’* printed 1497, there is a picture 
both of Seigiii ileau und also of Cailletto. 

Heast of Jf'ooltt. A kind of Satuma'lia, 
popular in the Middle Ages. Its chief 
object was to honour the ass on which 
our Lord made His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. This lidiculous mum- 
mery was held on the day of circum- 
cision (January 1). The office of the 
^y was first chanted in travesty ; thou, 
a procession being fonned, all sorts 
of absurdities, both of dress, manner, 
and instrumentation, were indulged in. 
An ass formed an essential feature, and 
from time to time the whole procession 
imitated the braying of tliis animal, es- 
pecially in the place of Amen.” 

Fool’s Bolt. A fooVa bolt is aoon 
ahot {Henry T., iii. 7). Simpletons 
cannot wait for tlm fit and proper time, 
but waste their resources in random 


endeavours ; a fool and his monGy ^ro 
soon parted. The allusion is to Ihe 
British bowmen in battle: the good soldier 
shot with a purpose, but the foolish 
soldier at random. {See Pi'ov. xxix. ll.) 

Fool's Paradise. Unlawful pleasure, 
illicit love, vain hopes. Thus, in Romeo 
aiui Juliet, the Nurse says to Borneo, 
<< If yo diould lead her [Juliet] mto a 
fool’s paradise, it were a gross . . ., . 
behaviour.” The old schoolmen said 
there were three places where persons 
not good enough for paradise were ad- 
mitted : (1) The limbus patmm, for 
those good men who had died before the 
death of the Bedoemer ; (2) The Imhua 
infantum or paradise of unbaptised 
infants ; and (3) The Imhua fatm'mm 
or paradise of idiots and others who were 
non eompoa mentis, {See Limbo.) 

Foolscap. A corruption of the 
Italian foyUo-capo (folio-sized sheet). 
The error must have been very ancient, 
as the water-mark of this sort of paper 
from the thirteenth to the seveiiteentli 
ccntuiy was a fool’s head, with cap and 
bells. 

Foot. (Greek, pod' ; Latin, ped* ; 
French, pied; Dutch, voet ; Saxon, 

Foot and pedal are variants of the same 
word.) 

Beat foot foremost. Use all possible 
dispatch. To **set on foot” is to set 
agoing. If you have various powers of 
motion, set your best foremost. 

" Nay, but make baste ; tlic better foet liefnre.” * 
nhah'cifpeai'e : hint; John, n , l’. 

1 have not yet got my foot in,^ I am 
not yet familiar and easy with the 
work. The allusion is to the preliminary 
exercises in the gi'cat Bomuii foot-race. 
While the signal was waited for, the 
candidates made essays of jumping, loin- 
uiug, and posturing, to excite a suitable 
warmth and make their limbs supple. 
This was ‘‘getting their foot in’* for 
the race. {Sec Hand.) 

I hare the meenture ov length of his foot, 
I know tlie exact calibre of nis mind. 
The allusion is to the Pythagore'on ad- 
measurement of Heraules by the length 
of his foot. {See Ex Pedb.) 

To light on one's feet. To escape a 
threatened danger. It is said that cats 
thrown from a height always light on 
their feet. ' 

lb put down your foot on \amaUer\, 
Peremptorily to forbid it. 

To show the cloven foot. To betray an 
evil intention. The devil is represented 
with a cloven foot. 
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S'oQt'bxetetAth 

T«r» Mimt thy jio* ffoo* the Sabbath 
(ba. IviiL 1 S)> Abstain teom working 
aad doing your own pleasure on that 
day. The aUtision is to the law which 
prohibit^ a Jew from walking on a 
Sahhath more than a mile. He was to 
turn away his foot from the road and 
street 

Withdraw thy foot from thy ueiyh- 
houae, leat he §et weary of thcCy 
and 80 hate thee. Never outstay your 
welcome. 

With one foot in the grave. In a 
dyhig state. 

You have put your foot in it nicely. 
You have got yourself into a pretty 
mess. (In IVench, rous aces mis U pied 
aedans,) When ]>orndge is burnt or 
meat over-rousted, we say, ** Tlie bishop 
hath put his foot in.” {five Bishop.) 

AJmt, On the way, in progress. (See 
Game’s Afoot, Matteb Afoot.) 

“ Mischief, thou srt nfttot, 

Tate tliou wlmt Cdiirse thou wilt." 

lUtukespmre : Julius Vtesar, iff. 

Foot-breadth or Quernddter, Tlie 
sword of Thoialf Skoliuson the Strong ^ 
a companion of Hako I. of Norway. 
(See SwOEDS.) 

Foot-Ughta, To appec • before the 
foot •lights. On tlie stage, where a row 
of lights is placed in trout along the 
floor to lighten it up. 

Foot Monsters. In the Italian 
romance of GuerVuo Meschi'no Indians 
are spoken of with feet so large that 
they curry them over their heads like 
umbrellas. 

Foot-notes. Notes placed at the 
bottom cd a page. 

" A IriHiiiK Hum of iniacry 
Nuw udded lu tliu fool of lliy lUToiiiir..'’ 

Urjnlen 

Foot-pound. The unit of result 
in estimating U'07'k done by inacliiiieiy. 
Thus, if we take 1 lb. as the unit of 
weight and 1 foot as the unit of dis- 
tance, a foot-pound ivould be 1 lb. weight 
raised 1 foot. 

Foot of a Page. Tlie bottom of it, 
meaning tlie notes at the bottom of a 
page. 

Footing. He is on good footing leich 
the world. He stands well with the 
world. This is a French phra-so, 
mr tin grand pied dans le nmide. Grand 
pied ” means large foot,” and the allu- 
sion is to the time of Henry VHI., when 
the rank of a man was designated by 
the size of his shoe^the higher the rank 


the larger the rfioo. The proverb would 
be more coreectly rendered, He has a 
large foot in society. ” 

To my your footing. To give money 
for drink when you first enter on a 
trade. Entiy money for being allowed 
to put your foot in the promts occu- 
pied by fellow-craftsmen. This word 
18 call^ fooi^ale by audeut writers. 
(See Garnish.) 

Footman’s Wand (^). (S^f^BuNNiNO 
Footmen.) 

Footmon. (Sd'^BuNNiNO Footmen.) 

Fop’s Alloy. The passage between 
the tiem of benches, nght and left, in 
the Opera-house, froquoutod by madiers 
and other exquisites. 


Foppington {Lord). An empty cox- 
comb in Vanbrugh’s Jtelapse^ of which 
Sheridan’s 2np to Scarborough is a 
modified version. 


** The flhdOTUiikrr in the Itelapse tells Tjunl Fnp> 
piiiKton that his liirdshi |> is mlstiikeii in siijipusiiij/ 
that his sliou iiinches.^’-Xt/rif Mucaalai/. 


Forbears. Auccstoi's, predocessors — 
i,e, those bom before the present genera 
tion. (Anglo-Saxon, fir^bhan.) 

" My imnio is (Iraniie, su pluiuie you,~ltolati<l 
Olivine, whose fiulHitrs were (iesitfiinted of 
lltMtlieririll, in tlio l>el>ateahlc Lund."— '(Vii* IV. 
HcoU : The AObot, ebup. xviii. 


Forbes, referred to by Thomson in 
his SeasotiSf was Duncan Forbes, of 
Cullo’deu, lord president of the Court 
of Session. For many years he ruled the 
destinies and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of Scotland. Ho was on 
friendly tenns witli Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthuot, etc. The word is now gene- 
rally pronounced as u monosyllable. 

» Tlioe, Forlidg, too, whom evory win'Mi uttoiids.... 
Tliy I’onntr^ fi'oln thro' hor riM mint arts, 
IMaunva l>y Ihy wisdom, hy thy soul informed." 

Thomson: Autumn. 


Forbidden Fruit ( 'The), Mahometan 
doctors aver, was the lianana or Indian 
fig, because fig-leaves were employed to 
cover the disobedient pair when they 
felt shame as the result of sin. Called 
** Poi'adisaica.” Metaiihorically, un- 
lawful ~ forbidden indulgence. 


Forcible Feeble SeboeL (See 
Feeble.) 

Ford. Mr. and Mrs. I’oi'd are cha- 
racters in I'he Meriy Wttvs of Windsor. 
Mrs, Ford pretends to accept 8ir John 
Falstaff’s protestations of love, in order 
to punish him hy her devices. 

For'delie (in Orlando Furioso), Wife 
of Braii'diniart. Orlando’s intimate 
friend. When Braridimart was slain, 
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dwelt for a time in liis mausoleum 
in Sicily, and died broken-hearted. 
(Book zii.) 

Mra. To the fore. In the front 
rank; mninent. 

‘'T*o come to the fore. To stand out 
prominently ; to distinguish oneself ; to 
stand forth. 

^ Fore^ad-Alt. Lengthwise, in oppo- 
sition to ** atli wart-ships ” (or across the 
line of the keel). (JJana : Seaman's Man- 
mly p. i)6.) 

^“A gUght gpar-deck fore- and -aft/'-Sir M'. 
Italelgh. 

Foreoastle. Ancient ships had a 
castle, as may be seen in the tapestry of 
the House of Lords, representing the 
Spanish Arma'da. I'he term forecastle 
means before the castle. The Homans 
called the castled ships naves iurriUtc, 

“Tliftt iiart of the upiier deck forward of tlie 
foreiimat ... In iiiercbHiit sbiim, tlie forward 
liart of tlie vegael, under the deck, where the 
sailors li\e."— nanu; Seaman's Munuul^ p. (S?. 

Fareolose. To put an eud to. A 
legal term, meaning to close before the 
time specified ; c.y. suppose I held the 
mortgage of a man called A, and A fails 
to fulfil his paii: of the agreement, I can 
insist upon tlie mortgage being cancelled, 
foreclosing thus our agreement. 

“The eniliargo with Himiu foioclosed thig 
traUt'."--CV(r«'ic. 

Fore-shortened. Not viewed late- 
rally, but more or less obliquely. Thus, 
a mun*s leg lying on the ground, with 
the sole of the foot nearer tlie artist than 
the rest of the body, would be perspec- 
tively shortened. 

“ He forliids the fore-ghorteningH, liecniige they 
make I he wins nin>(*Hr little."— /iivdra. 

Forfax. Do as the cow o' Forfar did, 
tak' a stannin' drink. A cow, in passing 
a door in Forfar, where a tub of ale hud 
been placed to cool, drank the whole of 
it. Ine owner of the ole prosecuted the 
owner of the cow, but a learned baillie, 
in giving his decision, said, “ As the ale 
was drunk by the cow while standing at 
the door, it must be considered deoch an 
doruis (stirrup-cup), to make a charge 
for which would be to outrage Scotch 
hospitality.*’ (Sir fF. Scott: trarcrlcij.) 

Forget-me-nots of the A^els. 

The stars ore so called by Longfellow. 
The similitude between a little light- 
blue flower and the yellow stars is very 
remote. Stars ore more like buttercups 
than forget-me-nots. 

Silently, cue by one, In the infinite meadows of 
heaven , 

BlosMinthe lovely stars, the forget-iiie-nots of 
the angels." JSvauye.inc. 


Forgive, blest Shade. This very 
celebrated epitaph is in Bradin;^ chui*^^ 
yard, Isle of Wight, and is attnbutedLfo. 
Mrs. Anne Steele (Theodosia)^ daugmier 
of a Baptist minister of Bristol, but was 
touched up by ihe Bev. J ohn Gill, curate 
of Newchurdi. Set to music in three 
parts by J. W. Callcott (1796). 

Forglvenesa. (Aug. -Sax.^forffifenes. > 

** Korgiveucss to tin* injured doth l>eloiig. 

Hut tlii*y ne'er pardon who have done the 
wrong." 

ViT/dim : OmiqiiMt of (Iranada, part li. act i. 

“ rroprium liiiniaui generis, udisse quein lace* 
ria.’*— 

Fork Ont. Hand over ; pay down ; 
stand treat. Fingers are culled forks, 
and this may sufiiee to explain the 
phrase; if not, we have the Anglo- 
Saxon verb feccan (to draw out, to take), 
and “ fork out ” w'oiild be “ fee out” 

Forks. The gallows. (Latin, //^rm.) 
Cicero (de JHvimtdte, i. 26) says, “ Ferens 
f urea HI ductus cst," often quoted in proof 
that criminals coudemuod to the 01*088 
were obliged to carry their own cross to 
tlie place of execution. But the ordinary 
meaning of furca is a kind of yoke to 
which the hands of criminals were 
fastened. The punishment w^as of tlu'eo 
degrees of severity : (1) The furca 
ignominiosa ; (2) the furca pccHilUs ; 
and (3) the furca cupiidlis. The first 
was fur slight oft'ences, and consisted in 
currying the furcc^ on the shouldei's, 
more or less weighted. The second 
consisted in carrying the furca and being 
scourged. The third was being scourged 
to death. The wrord farcifer meant what 
we call a gallows-bad or vile fellow. 

Forked Cab M). A bisliop’s mitfe 
i.s so called by John Skelton. It is cleft 
or forked. 

Forlorn Hope. Cromwell says, “Our 
forlorn of liorse marched witliin a mile 
of the enemy,” i.e. our horse jiioket sent 
forward to reconnoiti'e approached within 
a mile of tlie enemy’s camp. (German, 
rerlorcn^ 

Forlot or Firlot. The fourth part of 
a boll. From feoivtr (four), hlot (part). 

Forma Pan'perls (Latin, Under plea 
of porertg). To sue in formd pauperis. 
When a pemou has just cause of a suit, 
but is so poor that he cannot raise £, 0 , 
the judge will assign him law'yers and 
counsel without the usual fees. 

For'titer In Be (Latin). Firmness 
in doing what is to be done ; an un- 
flinching resolution to persevere to the 
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end. Cou|>led with Sifaritet* in moda 

\ Fortnnate Nott called the 

Cana'ries. 

' Fortnna^tiiB* found For» 

funatue's pwoe. Are in luck’s way. 
The nursery tale of Fortuna^tus records 
that he had an inexhaustible purse. It 
is from the Italian fairy tales of Strapa- 
ro'la, called Nights. Translated into 
French in 1585. {See Wishing Cup.) 

Fortune. FoHmie favours the h'avc. 
( * ‘ Fortes fortidna ad' jurat. ’ ’) ( Terence : 

Fhoi-'miOf i. 4.) 

Fortu'nlo. The assumed name of a 
damsel, youngest of three sisters, who 
dressed lierself as a cavalier to save her 
aged father, who was summoned to the 
army. Foitunio on the way engaged 
seven sei'vants : Strong-back, who could 
carry on his back enough liquor to fill a 
river ; Lightfoot, who could traverse any 
distance in no time ; Marksman, who 
could hit an object at taiiy distance ; Fine- 
ear, who could hear anything, no inatttT 
where uttered ; Boistcrer, who could do 
any amount of cudgelling ; Gourmand, 
who could eat any amount < -f food ; and 
Tippler, who could drink a river dry and 
thu’st again. Fortunio, having rendered 
invaluable services to King Alfourito, by 
the aid of her seven servants, at last 
married him. (Grimm’' s Gohlina : For- 
tm'w. Countess ly Anlnoy : Fmrg Tates.) 

Forty. A superstitious number, 
arising from the Scripture use. Thus 
Moses was forty days in the miiiiit ; 
Elijah was forty days fed by ravens ; 
the rain of the fiood fell forty days, and 
another forty days expired before Noah 
opened the window' of the ark ; forty 
days was the period of enibahning ; 
Nineveh had forty days to repent ; our 
Lord fasted forty days ; He was seen 
forty days after His resurrection ; etc. 

St. Swithin betokens forty days’ rain 
or dry weather ; a quarantine lixtends to 
forty days ; forty days, in the Old English 
law, w'as the limit’'for tlio payment of 
the fine for manslaughter ; the piivilege 
'of sanctuary was for forty d^l 3 ^s ; the 
widow was allowed to remain in h<»r 
husband’s house for forty days after his 
decease ; a knight enjoined forty days’ 
service of his tenant ; a stranger, at the 
expiration of forty days was compelled 
to TO enrolled in some tithing ; members 
«f Parliament were protected from arrest 
forty days after the prorogation of the 
House, and forty daj's before the House 
was convened ; a new-made burgess hod 

ai r 


to forfeit forty pence unless he built a 
house within fortv days ; etc , etc. 

The ancient physicians ascribe many 
strange changes to the period of forty ; 
the alchemists looked on forty days as 
the charmed period when the philo- 
sopher’s stone and elixir of life were to 
upp^. 

Fool or physician at forty, {See under 
Tool.) 

Forty Stripes save One. 'Hie Jews 
were forbidden by the Mo^c law to 
iufiict more than forty stripes on an 
offender, and for fear of breaking the 
law they stopped short of the number. 
If the scourge contained three lashes, 
thirteen strokes would equal “ forty save 
one.” 

Forty stripes save one. The thirty- 
nine articles of the Anglican Church. 

Forty Tliievea. In the tale of AH 

Baha*. {Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments.) 


Forty Winks. A shori imp. Forty 
is an indefiiiite number, inejming a few. 
Thus, wc say, “A, B, C, and forty 
more.” Coriola'ims says, ” I could beat 
forty of them ” (iii. 1 ). {See Forty.) 

“The »la\e had forty thousand lives.",. 

HhtUtPtfpfure : Oth^Uo, iii. 1. 

“ r h»\ed Ophelia ; forty tlHUisand hvothers 
CoiiUI not, with all their quantity t»f love, 
Make up uiy sum." . , 

Shaleespeftrc : Jlamlet, v. 1. 


Forty-five. No. 45. Tlie celebrated 
number of Wilkes’s North Britain^ in 
which the Cabinet Ministers are aiicused 
of putting a lie into the king's mouth. 


Forwards G. L.vonBlu- 

cher was called Marschall Vorwarts, from 
his constant exhortation to his hussars in 
the campaigns preceding the great kittle 
of Waterloo. Voriviirtsl always Vor- 
udrts! (1742-1819.) 


Fos'^oari {Francis). Doge of Venice. 
He occupied the office for thirty-five 
years, added Brescia, Bcr'ganio, Crcina, 
and Kavenua to the Jtepublic, greatly 
improved the eitj', and raised Venice to 
the pinnacle of its glor}'. Of his four 
'SOUS only one, named Jae'opo, surViveti ; 
he was thrice tortured. Before his final 
banishment, Iho old doge, them eight 3 '- 
four years of age, hobbled on crutches to 
the gaol where his sou was contined, but 
would not mitigate the .sentencje of “ ^le 
Ten.” His son, being banished to Catidia, 
died, and Francis was deposed. As he 
descended the Giant Staircase ho heard 
the bell toll for the election of h» suc- 
cessor, and dropped down dead. {Byrons 
The Ttvo Foscari.) 
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Jaeo]M Foi^eati, Denousoed by 
Council of Ten to tiddikg InibeB of 
foreiffn powers. He was triM before bis 
ownlbfher^ confessed his guilt, and was 
banished. Dnrmg .his banishment a 
Venetian senator was murdered, and 
Jacopo, being suspected of complicity 
in the crime, was again tortured and 
baniriied. He returned to Venice, was 
once more brought before the council, 
subjected to torture, and banished to 
Candia, where in a few days he died. 
Nothing can symjiathiso with Fuscarl— 

Not e’en a FoBcari." _ ^ 

Byrm : The Two FoBcori. 

Foss (Corporal). An attendant on 
lieutenant Worthington. A similar 
character to Trim in Steme^s Tristram 
Shandy. (O. CoJman : The Poor Gentle^ 
man.) 

Foss-wsy. One of the four Princi- 
pe highways made by the Romans in 
England, leading from Cornwall to Lin- 
• coin. It had a foss or ditch on each 
side of it. (See EsHiNa Stbeet.) 

Fossa ot Fnroa [pit and yalloive]. 
An ancient privilege granted by the 
Grown to its vassals, to cast female 
felons into a ditch, and hong male ones 
on a gallows. 

According to Wharton (Law Pietion^ 
ary)f this Jurca is not the Latin word, 
but the Hebrew farkah^ to divide. 
Hence also the servile tenure called 
Fnrcam et Flagellum. 

Fossils. Things dug up, animal and 
vegetable remains dug out of the earth. 
(Latin, /odto, to dig up.) 

^Many other liodiefi, whirh, heninno we din- 
cover them )iy digging info the bowein of the 
earth, are called by one comnion nMiw^/omln, 
under which are cniniireheiided metals and niiiie- 
rals.*’ [Not now.]— fiorfre. 

Foster Brother or Slater. One 

brought up by the same nurse. 

Xfoeter^child is one brought up by 
those who are not its real parents. (Saxon, 
fostrian, Danish fostrei', to nurse.) 

Fon Drunk. Wilbrahom has fou- 
drunk is despicably drunk, dead 

drunk. French, fon, “mad,” as fou^ 
enrage ; or simply /«’, i.e. “full,” “in- 
tensive,” as in fnll-oft, *\fulUwell ye 
reject the commandment of God’* (Mark 

Foul Proo£ A proof is a rough 
impression of a manuscript set up in 
type, or of a drawing engraved, for the 
author’s correction. The proof with 
many faults is a foul proof, but the 
“pull,” after the errors are corrected, is 
termed a rfeofi proof. These impressions 


are called proofe because they must he 
approved of by author and reader befoir' 
they are finally printed. 

Feul-wentber Jack. Cemmodore 
Byron, said to be as notorious for foul 
weather as Queen Victoria is for fine. 
(1723-1786.) 

Admiral Sir John Norris, who died 
1746. 

Fountain of Deatli. In Jermalem 
Pelivei'ed, the hermit tells Charles and 
Ubald of a fountain, the sight of which 
excites thirst, but tliose who taste its 
water die with laughter. 

PomTO'niuB Me'la qieaks of a fountain 
in the Fortunate Islands, “ Qtti potaeh'c 
Hm eolvtmtur in mortem.'* Petrarch al- 
ludes to the same. 

These fountains- 83rmbolise the plea- 
sures of sin. 

Fountain of Youth. A fountain 
supposed to possess the power of restor- 
ing youth. It was thought to be in one 
of the Baha'ma Islands. 

Four Kings. The History of the 
Four Kings (Livre des Quatre Itois). A 
pack of cords. In a French pack the 
lour kings are Charlemagne, David, 
Alexander, and Coesar, representatives 
of the Franco-German, Jewish or 
Christian, Macedonian, and liomau' 
monarchies. 

Four Letters, containing the name 
of God, and called by Rabbins “tetra- 

S inatou.” Thus, m Hebrew, JHVH 
oVaH) ; in Greek, 0eo« ; in Latin, 

; in French, Pieu; in Assyrian, 
Adat : Dutch, (Jodt ; German, Gott ; 
Danish, Godh ; Swedish, Goth ; Persian, 
Soi’H ; Arabic, Alla; Cabalistic, Aght ; 
Egyptian, 0oi;9; Sanskrit, Spanish, 
Pios; Italian, Id%o ; Scandinavian, Odin, 
etc. 

V This probably is a mere coincidence, 
but it is worthy of note. 

Four Masters. Michael and Cu- 
coirighe O’Clerighe, Maurice and Fear- 
feafa Coury, authors of the Annals of 
PoHvgiil. 

Fourierlam. A communistic sys- 
tem, so culled from Charles Fourier, of 
Besan^ou. According to Fourier, all the 
world was to be cantoned into groups, 
called phalansteries, consisting each of 
400 families or 1,800 individuals, wbo 
were to live in a common edifice, fur- 
nished with workidiops, studios, and > 
all sources of amusement. The several ^ 
groups were at the same time to bo 
associated together under a unitary 
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TOveniiik6ntit like the Gamtons of Switzer- 
>£uid or the States of America. Only one 
lan^age was to be adii^iitted ; all the 
f^iiis of ea^ I^alaustery were to belong 
to the oommou purse ; and though talent 
and industry were to be rewarded, no 
one was to oe suffered to remain indi* 
gent, or without the enjoyment of cer- 
tain luxuries and i)uulic amusement 
(177‘-:-1837). 

Fou'rierlBts. French communists, so 
called from Chaiies Fourier. (See above.) 


Fanrteeiiy in its connection with 
Henri IV. and Louis XIV. The follow- 
ing are curious and strange coincidences : 
HhNBl IV. 


14 letters in t lie name HenrUde- Bourbon. He was 
the I4th kintf nf Fmnce and Navarre on tbe 
. excinecion Of the family of Navarre. Ho was 
born on Dec. 14, isss, tlie sum of which year 
Hinimiits to 14 : lie was assasal tinted on May 14. 
1H10 ; and lived 4 tiiiios J4 years. 14 weeks, and 
4 times 14 days. 

14 May. lAAS, was born Marguerite de Valois, liis 
. first wife. 

li Mav, 158H, the Parisians rose in rovolt ngalnst 
biiii, liecauBO be was a “ iioretic." 

14 March, isno, lie Won the aront Imrtlo of I\ ry. 

14 May, 1^1, WHS nraaniHed a gmiul eccIeHiastioat 
ana military denioiistration against liiiii, which 
drove him from the fautiourgs of Paris. 

14 Nov., JStm, the Btxtoen took an oath to die 
rather than sulimit to a lierc'tlo ’* king. 

It was Gregory XIV. who issued u Bull excluding 
Henri from thf‘ tliroiie. 

14 Nov., 1503, the Pans luirloinent registered the 
liaiMi Bull. 

14 Dec., i5Mi, thoDukc of Bavoy was rcconcih'd to 

Henri I <r. 

14 Sept., leue, wns baptised the dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XIII.), sou nf llniri IV. 

14 May, isio, Henry was assaKslnated by Uavaillar. 
For the dates see liUtowe da France, liy BoriiuT 

and Churton (bCHO. 

Louis XIV. 


14th of the naino. He mounted the throne iftW. 
the sum of which figures equals 14 He dieti 
1715, the sum nf w'hiuli figures also equals 11. 
He reigned 77 years, the muiu of wliirh two 
figures equals 14. Ho was liorii Ktls, died 1715. 
wliicb added together equals »353. the suiii of 
which figures conies to 14. Such a strungo 
combination is probably without jiarallel. 


Fourteen Hundred (A Stock Ex- 
change warning). It is to give notice 
that a stranger has cntcrea ’Change. 
'Ihe term was in use in Defoe’s time. 


Feurtli Estate ef the Realm ( The). 
The doily press. The most powerful of 
all. Burke, i-eferring to the Rewrters* 
Gallery, said, “Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate, more important than them all.’’ 

Fenrth' of July (The). Tlie great 
national holiday of the United States of 
Ammica. The Declai'atiou of Indepen- 
dence was July 4, 1776. 

, Fowler (Senry the Fowled'), Hein- 
tioh I., King of Germany, was so called, 
because when the deputies announced to 
hpu his election to the throne, tliey 


found him fowling with a hawk on his 
fist (876, 919-9361. ^ 

V l^is ^adition, is not mentioned bv 
any 'historian before the elevenl^ oen- 
tuiy; but since that period numerous 
writers have repeated the story. He 
wafi called in Larin, Hrmncm Aiteeps. 

Fox (The old). Marshal Soidt was so 
nicknamed, from his strategic taleutb 
and fertility of resources. (1769-1851.) 
(See RisyNABD.) 


Fox. Antipathy to foxes. Speaking 
ofi natural antipathies, Shi^espeare 
makes Shylock say : 


“ Some men there lx* love not n gaping pbr, 
Some that are mad If tbey liebuld a cat.'' 


Tycho Brah4 would faint at deht of a 
foXf Marshal d’Albret at sight of a 
Henri HI. at sight of a cat. (See 
Antipathy.) 

A wise fox will never rob his ueiyh^ 
hour's hen^roostf because it would soon 
be found out. He goes farther from 
home where he is not known. 

Fvery fox must pay his skin to the 
furrier. The crafty ^all be taken in 
their own wiliuess. 

“ Tuite le volpi hi tro> nno in pellicaria.’*— Jtniimi 
Proverb. 

To set a fox to keep the geese. (Latin, 
“ Ovcm lupo committcrc,") Ho entrusted 
his money to shar|Kirs. 

Fox (laat). So our Lord called Herod 
Antipos, whose crafty policy was thus 
pointed at, “ Go ye, and tell that fox, 
Behold, I cost out devils ” (St. Luke xiii. 
32). (b.c. 4— A.D. 39.) 

V Herod Agrmpa I. (a.D. 41-44.) 
Herod Agrippa II. (a.d, 62-100.) 


Fox. An Old English broadsword. 

V A correspondent of Notes and Que- 
ries (May 2n(r, 1891, p. 356) says : “ The 
swonls were manufactured by Julian 
del Rei of Toledo, whoso trade -iiiurk 
was a little dog, inistakeii for a fox.” 
I'he usual derivation is the Latin falx, 
French fauchon^ our falchion. 


* C) Bignicur Dow, tbon dfest on point of fox, 
Except, O Bigniear, tbou du gi\ c to me 
EgregiuuB iiiuHoin." 

Shakespeare: Henry V., iv. 4. 


“ I had a Bword, ay, the flower of Siiiithfloid for 
a BWorU, a right fox i' fiiitb."— Two Angry Wo4Men 
o/Abington (loMi). 


Fox (7b). To steal or cheat; to « 
fub; also “to shadow” a suspect; to 
watch without seeming so to do. A dog, 
a fox, and a weasel sleep, as they eay, 
“with one eye open.” 

Fox*flye— t.r. fatise or false fii'e,%' 
the phosphoric light, without heaf, 
which plays round decaying matter. 
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I pave him a fiap vriih a 
foa-iail. I cajoled him ; mode a fool of 
him. The fox-tail was one of the badKos 
of the motley, and to flap wiUi a fox* tail 
is to treat one like a fool. 

VoaE^s Bleep (^). A sleep with one 
eye on the qui vive. Assumed indift'er- 
ence to what is going on. {fice a bote.) 

Foxed. A hook stained with reddish- 
brown marks is said to be foxed. Of 
course, the stain is so called because it is 
of the colour of a fox. 

Foxglove, called by the Welsh 
Sairtf's {ihme and by the Irish Fairp-beih^ 
is eithei' a corruption of Folk’s glove — 
i.€, tho glove of the good folks or fairies, 
or else of the Saxon rerl or 

fox-colourcd glove. (Freneh, puuta de 
Sotre X)ame.) 

Fexltee ^2 syl.). The Quakers. So 
called from George Fox, who organised 
the sect (1624-1G90). 

“ Ills inuszle. formed of opi>oiOtion fltufr, 

Finn iw a KokiKs, vronld not Iomp its ruff,” 

7)r. Wulcuit IPctei' Ihndar ] : Tht lUtzur .S«7/f /*. 

Foxy. Sfci'ong-snielliug, or red-haired ; 
like a fox. 

FSra Dlav'olo (Micliele V(rm\). A 
celebrated brigand and renegade monk, 
who evaded pursuit for many years 
amidst the mountains of ( ’ulabna. (1 7G()- 
1806. ) Auber has made liiiii the subject 
of an opera. 

FraoMSUB. Father of Fcrri(gu.s, the 
giant, and son of Morgaiitn. 

“ Frlirius pnii <inidiini KninixsuH inoltMtimiiilH, 

I'liUifi »>f,ir|)M oliii) .MoiifHiilo \piiii nil ilio. 

Util liKci’liiot'iiiieiii r9iiii]«iii:i> feno hoIoIhO , 

Cum «iuo iiiHJi' lioiiiinum ciitpoH fi-Mvostiet iii 

imo/' 

Mirlhl Cftraiwin P Falrafto) • 

JIiHtuirt' Miii’tnuHuine (Uio«) 

Flradn^bio Ylirothw J)ouht], says 
Spenser, wooed and won Buessa ( 
fatth ) ; but one day, while slie was 
bathing, discovered her to boa“iiUhy 
old hag,” and resolveil to leave her. 
False -faith instantly inetaiuov|ilio.sed 
him into a tree, and he will never Im? 
relieved till “ he con be batlied from 
the well of living water.” {Fat no 
Queene, book i. 2.) 

Frame of Bfliid. Disposition. A 
prmieFi* frame is a stand on which Iht* 
type is disposed ; a founders frame is a 
mould into which molten metal is dis- 
posed or pourad ; a ireattr\s fraiyie is a i 
oom where the silk or thread is dis- 
posed or stretched for quilting, etc. ; a 
pietitre frame is an ornamental edging 
within which the picture is disposed ; a 
mental frame, therefore, is the boundary 


within which the feelings of tho mind 
are disposed. (Anglo-Saxon, fi'emm^m , ) 

Fraaoo. The heraldic device of the 
city of Paris is a ship. As Sauval says. 
“ Vile de la cite eat pile comme m grand 
navire enfonce daus la vase^ et eehme au 
fil de Veau rcre Ic milieu de la Seine.y 
This form of a ship struck the heraldic 
sciilfcs, who in tlie latter part of the 
Middle Ages emblazoned a ship on the 
sliicld of Palis. 

Francesca. A Venetian maiden, 
daughter of Minotti, governor of Corinth. 
She loved Alp, and tried to restore him 
to his country and faith ; but, as he re- 
fused t(i recant, gave him up, and died 
broken -licarted. {Jii/rou : Siege of Co- 
rint/i.) 

Francesca da Bimini. Daughter 
of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Buvenua. 
Her story is told in Dante’s Infh'no 
(canto v. ) . She was inariied to Iianciotto 
Malatesta, Lord of Bimini, hut com- 
mitted adultery with Paolo, her hus- 
band's brother. Botii were put to deatli 
by him in 1H89. Leigh Hunt has a 
poem, and Silvio Pellieo a tnigedy, on 
the subject. 

Francis’s Distemper {St.). Impe- 
cuuiosity ; being moneyless. Those of 
the Order of St. Francis were not allowed 
to cany any money about them. 

“ I wiw «iH>thpr cam- uf gciitlcriipn f5t. Fran- 
cis s t\mn'n\im\"—ltal/rlain : rttntaoriiei, v. 21. 

Franciscans, or Min'orites (3 syl.]). 
Ftuiiided ill 1208 by St. Francis of Assisi, 
who called ]iovcrty “ Ids bride.” Poverty 
was the ruling principle of the order. 
Duns Scotus, iioger Bacon, Cardinal 
Ximeiiiis, Gangauclli, etc., were of this 
oixlei-. 

ililicil Frourmraint, from rlic name of (licir 
fonm'cr 

„ Hfhiontfu.tronx the.r iirofcsaed hnniilitv. 

„ (Mir)f Frtnm, from ihe colour of tlicir 
iiutc nt. 

„ jiftMihraitts, iicr.-iiiRc they were one of 
I he tlciXKiiiK or mcmlu-niUi order. 

„ liccnuHH ilicy sLnotly olv- 

Hi-rvod the rule of iiovcrtp. 

V Tlie Franciscan Sisters were known 
ns Clares, or Poor Clares, Minoresses, 
Mendicants, and Urbanites. 

Frangipa'ni. A powerful Bomaii 
family. So cniled from their benevolent 
distribution of bread during a famine. 

Frnugipam. A delicious perfume, 
made of spices, orris-root, and musk, 
in imitation of real Frangipani. Miilio 
Fniiigiparii, the famous Italian botanist, 
visiteil the West Indies in 1493. The 
sailors perceived a delicious framnee 
as they neared Antig'ua, and Mutio 
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told tiiem it proceeded from the P/ti- 
tn^ria Atba. plant was re-named 
Fiangipaiii, and the distilled essence 
,rooeiT^ the same name. 

Vnutglpeiil Padding is pudding 
made of broken bread. (Fran^re, to 
break ; pamn, bread.) 

Frank. A name given by the Turks, 
Greeks, and Arabs to any of the inhabi- 
tai^ of the western parts of Europe, as 
the English, Italians, Germans, Spaiil* 
ards, French, etc. 

Frank Pledge. Neighbours bound 
for each other’s good conduct. Hallam 
says every ten men in a* village were 
answerable for each other, and if otic of 
them committed an offeiico the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 
The word means the security given by 
Franklins, or frec-meii. 

Frankeleynes Talc, in Chaucer, 
resembles one in Boccaccio {Deeameron^ 
Day X. No. 5), and one in the fifth book 
oiiis Philocope, {SccDoiliqes,) . 

Frank'enflteln (3 syl.). A young 
student, who made a soulless monster 
out of fragments of men picked up from 
churchyards and dissecting-rooms, and 
endued it with life by galVtUiism. The 
tale, written by Mrs. Shelley, sliows how 
tlie creature longed for sympathy, but 
was shunuod by ever>'one. Jt was only 
animal life, a jiarody on the creature 
man, powerful for evil, and the iustrii- 
mont of dreadful retrihutiou on the 
student, who usurped the prerogative of 
the Creator. 

“ Tlio Soutliprn Confederacy will be the mouIIcbb 
moiiBter of FnHikcnstein."- Churlca S<nnuer. 

^ V Mrs. Shelley, unfortunately, lias 
given no name to licr monster, and 
thorofore he is not nnfi’oqueiitly called 
“ Fi’ankciistciii ” wheimlhuled to. This, 
of course, is an error, but Frankenstein’s 
monster is a cliinisy substitute. 

“ I bolie\i- it. would bo imiioH«tlilH loroiil.rol (he 
Fmukonstoiii wo bIujuM ba\ o out soly cs i:re.iteil.’* 
Sir John LiMf 'tcL (n Bijecch, 

Frankforters. People of Frankfort. 

Franklin. T/te Pnlish Franklin, 
Thoddeus Czacki (17Co-iM13). 

Franknm’a Night. A night in J une 
destructive to apple- niid pear-trees. 
The tale is that one Fraukum offered 
sacrifice in his orchard for an extra fine 
c^p, but a blight ensued, and his trees 
were unproductive. 

Fraatlo. Brain-struck (Greek, 


the heart as the seat of reason), mAil t yry 
being a disorder of the understanding. 

" Cebcl’B frantic rites Uave made them mad." 

Froserlan. One of the eighty-one 
celebrated literary characters of the 19th 
century published in Fraan-^it Magazim 
(1 830- 1838) . Amongst them are Harrison 
Ainsworth, the countess of Blessington, 
Brewster, Brougham, Bulwer, Cump^ll, 
Carlyle, Cobbett, Coleridge, Cruikshank, 
Allan Cunningham, D’Israeli (Ixith Isaac 
and Benjamin), Faraday, Gleig, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, Hobhouse, Hogg (the Ettrick 
shopliord), Theodore Hook, Leijgh Hunt, 
Washington Irving, Knowles, Charles 
Lamb, Miss London, Dr. Lardiier, 
Lockhart, Hairict Martineau, Dr. 
Moir, Molesworfh, lioberfc Montgomery, 
Tliomas Moore, Jane Porter, Sir Ws-ller 
Scott, Sydney Smith, Talfoui'd, I’alley- 
rand, Alaric Watts, Wordsworth, and 
others to the number of eighty -one. 

Froserlan Group ( The) consists of 
twenty-seven ]>ersous: Ma^nii. On his 
right Washington Irving, Mahony, 
Gleig, Sir E. Brydges, Carlyle, and 
Count d’Orsay. On his left hand^ Barry 
Cornwall. Southey, Perceval Banks, 
Thackeray, Churchill, Serjeant Murphy, 
Maciiish, and Harrison Ainsworth. Op- 
matte are Coleridge, Hogg, Galt, Dun- 
lop, Jerdan, Fraser, Crokcr, Lockhart, 
I'licodorc Hook, Brewster, and Moir. 

F rat or. An Ahrani-inaii ( 7 ./’.). 
(Latin, a hiothcr, one of the 

same coniinuiiity or society.) 

Frat'eret^to. A fiend mentioned by 
Edgar in the tragedy of King Pear, 

“ Krateretto calls me, and tells me Xeivi im an 
amrier in the bike «f darknesB. Prav. Innocent, 
and licwjirc of the foul flend.”— Act id. « 

Frat'ery. Tlie refectory of a monas- 
tery, or chief room of a frater-honse. 
A fniter is a member of a fraternity or 
society of monks. (Latin, f rater, a bro- 
ther. ) 

FratlcePllans [IMtle Brethreii], A 
sect of the Middle Ages, who claimed to 
be the only true Church, and threw off 
all subjection to the Pope, whom they 
denounced as an apostate. They wholly 
disapiM^ared in the fifteenth century. 

Fre'a. The Anglo-Saxon fonn of 
Frigga, wife of Odiii. Our Friday is 
Prea*s daeg. 

Free. A free and easy, A social 
gathering where persons meet together 
without formality to chat and smoKe. 

Free Bench {franeua hancm). The 
widow’s right to a copyhold. It is not 
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a dow«r or gift, trat a free right inde- 
^dent of the vill of the husband. 
Called bench because, upon aoeeding to 
the estate, she becomes a tenant of the 
manor, and one of the benchers, i.e, 
^rsons who sit on the bench occujued 
by the pat^c aaiai. 

Wrh0 Coup (in Scotland) means a 
piece x>f waste land where rubbish may 
be deposited free of charge. 

Free Lancea. Boving companien of 
knights, etc., wbo wandered from place 
to place, after the Crusades, selling their 
services to anyone who would pay for 
them. In Italy they were termed Cou- 
dottie'ri. 

f^ree Laaoea ef Xaife (The), The 
Asp^as of fadiion. The fair frail 
demi-monde. 

Free Spirit. Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. A fanatical sect, between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, diffused 
through Italy, France, and Germany. 
They claimed ** freedom of spirit^” and 
based their claims on Bomans vili. 2-14, 

** The law of the Spirit hath made mo 
free from the law of sin and death.” 

F^e Trade. The Apoetle of Free 
Tirade. Bichaid Cobdon (1804-6o). 

Freebooter means a free rover. 
fDutch, bulletin to rove, wlienco vrij^ 
OiHter; German,, /irtAcw^e'r, etc.) 

“His *orfcs ciinHiHicil mostly of Isise poodle 
niitt freelioolei'H."--nttom. 

Freeholda. Estates which owe no 
duty or service to any lord but the sove- 
i-eign. {See Copyhold.) 

Freeman (.Ifix), A name assumed 
by the Duchess of Marlborough in her 
correspondence witli Queen Anno. The 
queen called herself Mrs. Morley. 

Freeman of Bucks. A cuckold. 
The allusion is to the buck’s horn. {See 
Hohns.) 

Freeman's Qnay. Ihiuhnj at 
Freeman^ e Quay. (-lW Driniuno. ) 

FrMmasens. In the Middle Ages 
a guild of masons specially employed in j 
building churches. Called “free” be- j 
cause exempted by several papil bulls j 
from the laws which bore upon coiniiion ' 
craftsmen, and exempt from the burdens ! 
thrown on the working classes. | 

V St. Paul's, Londod, in G04, and St. ! 
Peter's, Westminster, in 606, were built 
by Freemasons. Gimdulph (bishop of 
Bodiester), who built the White Tower, 
was a Grand Master ; so woa Fetor 


of Golechnich, architect of Old Louden 
Bridge. Henry VIL’s diapel, West* 
minster, was the work of a Maiteir 
Mason; so were Sir Thomas Gresham 
(who planned the Boyol Exchange), 
Inigo Jones, amd Sir Christopher Wren. 
Covent Garden theatre was founded in 
1808 by the Prince of Wales in hiS 
capacity of Grand Master.'* 

“Before tlio beginning of the istli oentiiTV the 
corporation of freeinaHona was not gnincreDtly 
orgaiiiHed to )ia\e had iniicU mfliionce uu art."— 
J. ferf/uason : IIiHtoric .lrc/ia>otor/z/, \ oJ. L imrtji. 
(diap. \ tii. p. ri‘J7. 

The lady Freemason was the Hon. 
Miss Elizabeth St. Legcr, daughter of 
Lord Doneraile, who (says the tale) hid 
herself in an empty clock-case wheu the 
lodge was held in her father's house, 
and witnessed the proceedings. She was 
discovered, and compelled to submit to 
initiation as a member of the craft. 

Freeport {Sir Andrew). A London 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
great good sense. He w'as one of the 
members of the hypothetical club under 
whose auspices tlie Spectator was pub- 
lished. 

Freoetone is Portland stone, which 
cuts freely in any direction. 

Freethinker. Ono who thinks 
unbiassed by revelation or ecclesiastical 
canons, us deists and atheists. 

iH an old'faHliionod wuul. 1 am a 
fiectUinkcr.” -Addmm. 

VYeezing - point. ^ We generally 
mean by this expression that degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer which indi- 
cates the temperature of frozen water — 
viz. 32'* above zero. If we mean any 
other liquid we add the name, as thr 4 
froezing-point of milk, sulphuric ethor, 
quicksilver, and so on. In Centigrade 
and Boaiimur's instruments zero marks 
the freezing-point. 

Freiseliutz (pronounce fry-shoots)^ 
the free-shooter, a legendary (Tcrmuii 
archer in league ivith the Devil, who 
gave him seven balls, six of whicli were 
to hit infallibly whatever the marksman 
aimed at, uiiu the seventh was to be 
directed accoi’diug to tho wilt of his co- 
partner. F. Kind made the libretto, 
and Weber set to iiiiisic, the opera bused 
on tbe legend, called Her Freisch 'alz. 

nrekl and Gerl. llic two wolves of 
Odin. 

French Cream. Brandy. In Franco 
it is extremely general to drink after 
dinner a cup of coffee with a glass of 
brandy in it instead of cream. This 

patent digester ’* is called a (Gloria. 
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,nrMMA iMn. Ta take French 
liifve. To take without aaking leaye or 
giting any equivalent, l^e allusion is 
to the Frenw soldiers, who in their 
invasions take what they require, and 
never wait to ask pennission of the 
owners or pay any price for what they 
take. 

The French retort this courtesy 1)3' 
calling a creditor an Englishman (mu 
A/0taie)f a term in vogue in the six- 
teenth century, and used by Clement 
Marot. Even to the present hour, when 
a man excuses himself from entering a 
caf^ or theatre, because he is in debt, he 
says : “ iVb», ncnlje suis AngU ” (“I am 
cl&ored out 

“ Et anjourd'liiiy jo falctz solicitor 
Tous me iitiffloys." 

Gninaume Cretan (15i*0). 

Fre^ich have. Lea.ving a party, house, 
or neighbourhood without bidding good- 
bye to anyone ; to slip away unnoticed. 

Frenoli of Stratford atte Bowo. 

English-French. 

Aud French, she [the nun] aiiak fnl, fulro nnd 
f et) sly, 

After the scole of Htratford ntte Tlowc, 

For French of Piirys was t.o liiri? iniknowe.” 
Chaucer: ViciUarbaru Tales {The^Jhrolouue). 

Frenolimaii. Done like ft, French man , 
(nyn and turn again (I Henyg VI.^ hi. 
4). The French are usually witirined by 
mediECval English authors as a iioklo, 
w’avenng nation. Dr. Johnson says he 
once read a treatise tho obiect of which 
was to show that a weathercock is a 
satire on the word Gallm (a Gaul or 
cock). 

Frenchman, The nickname of a 
Frenchman is ‘‘Crapaud” 
“Johnny” or “Jean,” “ Mossoo,” 
“Robert Mncairo” («/.r.) ; but of a 
Farisiaii “ Greiiouille ” (Frog). {Sec 
Brissotins.) 

They stand erect, they dance whene'er they 
walk ; 

Monko) 8 in action, imiToquets in tHik.” 

tiny ; tlytstle Iff. 

French Canadian^ “ Jean Baptiste.” 
French Feamntry^ “ Jacques Bon- 
homme.” 

French Refornm's^ “ Brissotins ” {q,r.), 

Fyos'oo-palntlng means fresh- paint- 
ing, t>r rather paint applied to walls 
while the plaster is fresh and damp. 
Only so much idastcr must be spread ne 
the artist cun finish painting mfore he 
retires for the day. There are three 
chambers in the Pope's palace at Rome 
done in fresco by Raphael Urbiiio and 
Julio Roma'no ; at Fontainebleau there 
is a famous one, coutaining the travels 
of Ulysses in sixty pieces, the work of 


several ^irtasts, as BcUame'o, 

Rouse, and others. 

“ A fading frescue hers demand« a sigh.*' ' 
tape. 

Fmbikuuii, at college, is a m an not 
salted. It was anciently a custoih in the 
different oolleges to play practical jokes 
on tho new-comers. One of the most 
common was to assemble them in a room 
and make them deliver a speech. Those 
who acquitted themselves well had a 
cup of caudle ; those who passed muster 
had a caudle with salt water; the rest 
had the salt water only. ' Without scan- 
ning so deepl}', “fresh -man” may 
simply mean a fresh or new student, 
(JSee Bejan.) 

FrestOBU An enchanter introduced 
into the romance of Don BeluTnU of 
Greece. 

"Tntly I can’t tell whether it whs Frest<iu or 
Fristoii s hut Hure 1 nin that his uatuc eudotl in 
* ton.’ Qairotc. 

Frey. Son of Xibrd, tho Von. He 
was the Scandinavian god of fertility 
aud peace, and the dispenser of rain. 
Frey was the patron god of Sweden and 
Iceland, he rode on tho boor Gulliii- 
bursti, and liis sword Was self-acting. 
{See Gebda.) 

NIonl w.m iidt i»f the .Kuir, He, with litii son 
and dau;;i]tri, presided over the sea. tlie cloud-, 
the fi!r,.ind water ;fi'nnHll). They belonged t.* 
the Vauir. 

Freyja. Daugliter of Niord, {goddess 
of love. She wtis tho wife of 0dm, who 
deserted her because she loved finery 
better than she loved her husband. Her 
chariot was drawn by two cats, and not 
by doves like the car of Venus. (Scan^ 
dtnavian mythology.^ 

FMar. A cartal FHar. (See Cun- 

TAL.) 

Friar, in printing. A port of the 
sheet which has faned to receive the 
ink, and is tlierofore left blank. As 
Caxtou set up his printing-press in 
Westminster Abitey, it is but natural tu 
suppose that inoiiKH and friars should 
give foundation to some of the printers' 
slang. {Sec Monk.) 

Friar Bu]^ay is an historical cha- 
racter overlaid with legends. It is said 
that he “ raised mists and vapours which 
befriended Edward IV. at the battle of 
Barnet.” 

” [Friar Bungay is] th(‘ iiersnniflcatioii of tbs 
cliarlafAn of bciciu'o in the l.5tb coatury. -“X«rg 
Lyttou [Diilwcr L) ttun] : The Last a/the Sarotur. 

FMar Dom'inlc, in DiydenV S^nisA 
Fria9\ designed to ridicule the noes of 
the priesthood. 
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STrUur Gw'iuid. Designed to ridi- 
cule the pulpit oratory of Sj^n in the 
eighteenth oeihtu^ ; full of quips and 
cranks, tricks and stalling monstrosi- 
ties. {Joseph Jala : Lije of Friar O'enind, 
17U-1783.) 

Vrlwr JoliiL A tall, lean, wide- 
mouthed, long-nosed friar of Seville, 
who dispatched his matins with wonder- 
ful celerity, and ran through his vigils 
quicker than any of liis frateniity. He 
swore lustily, and was a Trojan to fight. 
When the army from Leme pillaged the 
convent vineyard, Friar John seixed the 
staff of a cross and piiminullcd the 
rogues most lustily. He beat out the 
brains of some, crushed the arms of 
others, battered their legs, cracked tlndr 
ribs, gashed their faces, broke their 
thighs, tora their jaws, dashed in their 
teeth, dislocated their joints, tliat never 
com was so mauled by the thresher’s 
flail as these pillagers by the 

“ baton of the cross.” {ItdMah : Uar^ 
ffantm and Vantagrucl^ jfiook i. 27.) 

If a joko nKire tha>i iiRimlly profane is to lie 
uttered, Fnar .1oUrnMtliCHpok<>Hiiian. . . . A iiiass 
«if leivdiiess, delNiiU'liery, profanity , and valour.” 
^Foreiyn Jtvvietr. 

Vrlar XiAuroaoe, in Shakespeare's 
Monu'o and Juhei. 

Friar Busb. A house-spirit, sent 
from the infernal regions in the scveii- 
teeuth century to koe]) the monks and 
friars in the same state of wickedness 
they were then in. The legends of this 
mysterer are of (Jermnii origin. {lirnder 
Mamvh, brother Tipple.) 

Friar Tnok* Chaplain and steward 
of Kohin Hood. Introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott iu Ivnuhoe. He is a 
pudgy, paunchy, humorous, self-indul- 
gent, and combative clerical Falstjiff. 
His costume consisted of a russet li.'ihit 
of tlie Francisc-i'in oi-der, n red corded 
girdle W'ith gold tassel, red stockiugs, 
and a wallet. A friar was uiv'knamed 
iuclt^ because his dress was tacked by a 
girdle at the waist. I'lius Chuiicer 
says, ” Tucked he was, as is a frere 
about.” 

“ In tills our Bjiarions isle I tliink tliere isnoi one 

But lie Imtli lieard suinu talk uf Huodaiul hit He 

Juliri ; 

Of Tiu’k, the merry friar, which many a soniion 

made 

111 praise of Robin Hood, Ida outlaws, and tlieir 

trade.” Draytmt - ; PoWolbiim, s. ai. 

Friar’s HaoL The outstaimmg up- 
right stone at Stonehenge is so called. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says the devil 
bought the stones of on old woman iu 
Ireland, wrapped them up in a wyth, and 


brought them to Salisbury plain. Just 
before he got to Mount Ambre the wyth 
broke, and one of the stones fell into the 
Avon, the rest were carried to the plain. 
After the fieud had fixed them iu the 
ground, he cried out, “ No man will ever 
find out how these stones came hero.” A 
friar replied, “That’s more than thee 
canst tell,” whereupon the foul fiend 
threw one of fhe stones at 1dm and 
struck him on the heel. The stone stuck 
in the ground, and rcmain.s so to the 
prmnit hour. 

Friar's Laathorn. Sir W. Scott calls 
Jack o’Lantern Friar Biisli. This is an 
error, as Rush was a domestic spirit, and 
not a field esprit foUei. He got admit- 
' taiice into monasteries, and jilayed the 
monks sad pranks, hut is never called 
“Jack.” Sir Walter Scott seems to have 
con.Hidered Friar Hush the same as “Friar 
with the Rush (light),” and, therefore, 
Friar with the Lantern or Will o’ tiie 
Wisn. 

“ Jloticr vro bftfl tlirouKli niirc surt biiali 
Been Jaiitlioiu-led bv Fpihi' R uali.” 

Sir Walter ScHtt : ifai'mlon. 

V Milton also (in his L^Aller/i'o) calls 
Will o’ the Wisp a friar, probably mean- 
ing Friar Rush : 

” She wna iiinclied, and pulled Blie Bald ; 

And Im hy Friar’B lantern led.” 

hut “Bush” in this name has nothing 
to do with the verb ntsh [about] or rush 
[light] . It is the (xerinan liritdrr Rausch^ 
called by the Scandinavians liroder Itiius, 
(Scatidiiiaviaii, runs, intoxication, in 
Gennan ramch, which shows us at once 
that Friar Rush was the spirit of ineb- 
riety. {See Robin Goodfellow.) 

FrlATB [brothers]. Applied to the four 
great religious oi-ders — Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustiuiaiis. and Carme- 
lites. Later, a fifth order was added— 
tliat of the Trinitarians. The first two 
were called Black and Gretj friars, the 
C’arnielites were called White fiiars, and 
the Trinitarians Cnitcheil friars (y.r.). 

Friars. {See Black.) 

Friars Major {Frafres tnajo'ris). 
The Bomin'icaus. 

Friars BKlnor {FratiSs mino’ris). 
The Francis'caiis. 

Friar’s Tale. A certaiu archdeacon 
liad n sumpnour, who acted os his secret 
spy, to bring before him all offenders. 
One day os m wils riding forth on his 
business he met tlio devil disguised as a 
yeoman, swore eternal friendship, and 
promised to “go snacks” with him. 
Tlicy first met a carter whose cart stuck 
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in the road, and he cried in his anger, 
** The devil take it, both horse and cart 
and hay ! *’ Soon the horse drew it out 
of the slough, and the man cried, God 
bless you, brave boy ! ” “ Tliere,” 

said the devil, ** is mv own true brother, 
the churl spake one thing but he thought 
another.” They next came to an old 
screw, and the suinpnour declared he 
would squeeze twelve pence out of her 
for sin, “though of her he knew no 
wrong;” so he knocked at her door 
and summoned her “for cuming” to 
the archdoacon^B court, but stud he 
would overlook the nuitter for twelve 
pence, but she pleaded poverty and im- 
plored mercy. “ The foul tieiid fetch me 
if I excuse thee,” said the sumpnour, 
whereat the devil rei)lied that he wouUl 
fetch him that very night, and, seizing 
1dm round the body, marie olf with him. 
{Vhaiii'er : Qtnierhury 2\iks.) 

SVlbble. An cfTemiuatc coxcomb of 
weak nerves, in Garrick’s farce f»f Miss 
in htr Teens. 

Friday is the Mahometan Sabbath. 
It uras the day on which Adam was 
ci-eated and our Lord was crucified. 
The Sabc'aus consecrate it to Venus or 
Astarte. {See Fbea.) 

V Friday is = Venh'is^ 

called in French Veiidiisdi, which means 
the same thing. It was regarded by the 
Scandiuaviaus as the luckiest day of the 
W'cok. {Sec belon\ Friday, Unlnckif.) 

Friday. Fairies and all the tribes of 
elves of every description, according to 
medimval roiiian(’,e, are converted into 
hideous animals on Friday, and remain 
so till Monday. {Sec the romance of 
Guen’no Mm'/n' no, aud others.) 

Flack Friday. {See BtiACK.) 

Lontj Friday, Good Friday, long being 
a synonym of grout. Thus Mrs. Quickly 
says, “ ’Tis a long loan for a poor lone 
woman to bear ’’ (2 Henry 1 F. li. 1), and 
the Scotch proverb, “ Between you and 
the Jong day” — i.r. the yrrat or judg- 
ment day. Good Friday in Dainsh is 
Langfiedag, and in Swedish Ldnyfrcdag. 

Friday. A man Friday. A faithful 
aud submis.sive attendant, ready to turn 
his hand to anything. 

My man Fnday. The young savage 
found by Robinson CJnisoo on a Friday, 
aud kept as his servant and companion 
on the desert island. 

Friday Street (London). The street 
of fishmongers who served Friday mar- 
kets. {Stow.) 


Friday and Colimibiia. 

Friday, Auffiiat 8rd, 141K, Coiumbua atartod on hla 
voyase of diaci>\ ory. ' 

Friday, Octolier ist.h, ho Brat si silted land. 

Friday, January 4tU, 14a'), he started on Ills return 
journey. 

Friday, March 12th, 14«), ho wifely arrived at Palog. 

Friday, Novomlwr 22iul, 14ii», lie reached Hisiw- 
niola in his serond expedftioii. 

Friday, .Tune IBth, 14U4, be disroiered the coiitU 
uciit of America. 


Friday and the United States. 

Friday, .luno I7tli, 1773, was fon^bt the battle of 
Bunker's Hill. 

Friday, July I7lh, 1776, the motion was made by 
John Adniiia that the IJiiitod States are and 
ought to he iiideiamdont, 

Friday, October I7th, 1777, Saratoga surrondere-l. 
Friilay, Seiiteiiilw'r 22iid, 17riU, the trcaHoii of Ar- 
Hold ivas exp.ised. 

V To these Fridays should be added : 
Friday, July l.ltb, IMM, the Greoit Kantfru willed 

from Valentin, and on Friday, July 27lh, IWM, 
landed safely with the cable at Heart's Ease, 
Newfoimdiaiid. 

Friday a Lucky Day. Sir Wil- 
liam t’luirchill says, “ FriJiiy is my lucky 
day. I was born, christened, married, 
and knighted on that dav ; aud all my 
best accidents have befallen me on a 
Friday.” 

V In S(;otland Fridny is a choice day 
for weddings. Not so in England. 

lie who laughs on Friday will weep on 
Sunday. Sorrow follows in the wake 
of joy. The lino is taken from Racine’s 
comedy of Lcs Flaideurs. 


Friday, an Unlucky Day. Because 
it was the day of our Lord’s crucifixion ; 
it is accordingly a fast-day in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Soamos says, “Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on a 
Friday, and died on a Friday.” {Anylo- 
Saj'on Church, p. 2.')5.) 

“ Bur once on a Kriilay ('tis ever they say), 

A daj when misfortunu iHaptesi 1o tall. ' 

finxc : (lowt iMtg of JirflU. BtMii7.a 3. 

V In Spain, Friday is hold to Iw an 
unlucky day. So is it cstoomod by 
Buddhists aud Brahmins. The old Ro- 
mans called it nrfastus, from the utter 
overthrow of tlieii* anny at Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. And in England the proverb is 
that a Friday moon brings foul weather. 

Friend {A). The second in a duel, 
as “Name your friend,” “Captain B. 
acted as his friend.” 

"Mr. Hiillic wits to lin\f‘ iirted an Thsrunli's 
frieiHl, if tliert* liml been ii duel between tliHt 
stateHiuan and Daniel 0’(7oiinell."-' A’cif'wyiagfir 
pamyrvpii (December, iwoj. 

Fetter kinde frend than fremd kinde 
(motto of the Waterton family\ means 
“ better kind friend (i.e. neiglibour) than 
a kinsman who dwells in foreign parts.” 
Probably it is Prov. zxvii. 10, “Better 
is a neighbour that is near, tlian a 
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brother far off.” In which case freind 
would be = Btrangor. Better a kind 
friend than a kinsman who is a stranger. 

Friend at Court properly means a 
friend in a court of law who watches the 
trial, and tells the judge if ho cnn nose 
out an error; but the term is more 
generully apjdicd to a friend in the 
royal court, who will whisper a good 
word for you to the sovereign at the 
proper place and season. {See Aihicljs 
CuiiLE.) 

Friend In Noed (J). A friend in 
nerd is a friend indeed, Amiens cert-us 
in re incerta cernltury 

Friend of Man. Marquis de Mira- 
bcau. So called from one of his works, 
I' Ami des Homines (5 vols.). This uras 
the father of the gi'cat Mirabeau, called 
by Bamavo “the Shakcsiiearo of elo- 
quence.” (1715-1789.) 

Friends . . . Enemies. Our friends 
the enemy. When, on April 1, IJ^M, the 
allicHl annies entered Paris, Sir George 
Jackson tells ns lie heard a rira ]>ass 
along the streets, and the shout “;/ry.v 
nos ennvmis,^^ 

Friendly Suit (A). A suit brought 
by a creditor agniiist jin executor, to 
coinpol all the creditors to iiecept. an 
equal dibtrihutioii of the assets. 

Friendship (^jr/mpUs oj ) : 

Achilles rnul Patrorlos, itUckH 

Aiii|\ s atnl Anulidii (q r.), l-fihlal niiSanj 

Itiii'i'iii (Km and >lai tolin. Hriii>h 

HiisiI ami Orcwno 

ftiirkCHiMl Dr Jolinsdii. 

(’liiist. and till* ‘Ilrhixeil diariplr,” A’c/« 

VII III. 

Paiiioti mid P.\ tlilas, Sumnmtiuit 
l)a\ id Mild .Iona I hail. liUi TvHtiiiin-iit. 

|)ninir‘iir<« and Sihcii.'lhH. liiiihu. 

I<')>iiinini)inl:i<4 and I’cloiirdas. (ri-nlit 

itocihc ami Si'InlU’i'. iHfV ('iii-lnh : .Srhilhr,]' ifi^ ) 

lliidnaii and \iii iiiOns. 

llarnindTim and Anasoj/Ittm Or<<’/. , 

nerruU*- fHcraklC.'»| mid lolii )-*. (inrhs 

Idoiufiu'iis (4 I I and Meihm (liivl.n 

Maiirioo (/<’. If ' and C. Knm'-h’x. 

Aloiitan;iio and Kin'iinnlr la MoiMic. Fi'tiic'i 
NiHiiMiiud Kinn.llim, Ti'itnwh. 
r.\ IAdr‘>< and Oic^iP-*. Grvi'ks 
Sa('hari«t'4a and AinOrrt. .Siiriini'fiiin 
Sciitiiiilos mid Alt-ander, 

MMicsous (2 s\ I ) and I’M'ilInJo^ t.'in hif. 

Wilhaiii of Oranu'c and Linn iiit'k <y>rf M^irnnliin • 

I/iStniU, 1 p. 411 ] 

Friendships Broken (Eug. Hmt.) 

Kli/..ilicMi and ihe Kail of 
llnio II. ami Thoma» Bia-kpi . 
nciii.\ VI II. and rardimil WMisi’.\. 

'Vrwiiian (.1. H I ami Wliatcl>. 

Wcslt'y and Wliitt'tlcld. 

V Other examples in other histories 
' might be added ; as 
Hrutue and (^uisar. 

lutimcnl HI. and (Hlio IV'. (8oe JtU»iaii : Latin 

Ckrutiauitti^ Yul. V. p. k'U4.} 


Frigga, in the genealogy of 
is the supreme goddess, _ wife of Odin, 
and daughter of the giant Fidrgwyn. 
Slie presiides over maniages, and may 
be called the J lino of Asgard. (iSeandt- 
nanan niytholoyy,) 

Frillngi. The second rank of people 
.'iinoug the ancient Saxons. (‘SVe Edhi- 

lANGI.) 

Frlngo. '^I’he .fews wore fringes to 
their gni-ments. These fringe.s on the 
gannniits of ihe priests were accounted 
snered, and were touched by tbe coinmon 
people as a charm. Hence the desire of 
the woman who liad the issue of blood 
to toiicli ihe fringe of our Lord’s gar- 
ment. (Matt. ix. 20-22.) 

Frippery* Puhhish of a tawdry cha- 
ract<;r; worthless finery; foolish levity. 
A fnperer or fnpperer is one who deals 
ill frippery, either to .sell or i^lcan old 
clothc.s. (Freiub, friperiCj old clothes 
and rast-otf furniture.) 

'• VVe knew wliiit holoiiKri !,»► !i frippery 

ShakeHiieui (} : TeiiipcH i\.1. 
fihl rlotln“s, ra<5l, drcuw*, tnlK'rpil nofs, 
Whofif works me e’en ilio frippi*n of w it." 

Jti'v Jniinnn, 

Frippery properly means rags and all 
sorts of odds and ond.s. From'-h, frtpr 
' O' fripnie Tolil dollies and fiiriii- 
I lure), fnpirr (n broker of old elothes, 

I etc.). Applied to pa^lry. Eugene 
' Graiidet says, “ Fn .'Injo'f iti \fnppt ’ 
ixpinnr Canwnpeiyncmrnt dn penn., depiiis 
Ic hnirro plni^ dif^tinyiirr dtn frippca,'' 

Frlskot. Tlie light frame of the 
prill tin g-pr(;s.s, whieh folds dow'ii upon 
the tyiiip:in (^/. r.) ovt'r tlic .sheet of pajicr 
' to he priuted. Its ohji'ct is two-fold — 
to hold the sheet in its place and to keiq) 
the margins clean. Tt is called fiiskct 
because it ,/r/.N/.v or skijis uj) and down 
i very rapidly i.e, the iiressinan (>)K*ns 
; it sliul shuts it over with gicat alacrity, 

I the niovemciit being ciilleil “ Hying the 
i frisket.” 

I Frith. By f nth mid ft (t. By wohl 
uinl wild, ivood and coniinon. Frith is 
, the Welsli frith or frn, and means :i 
I ‘'uoody ]>hicc.” Fell is the (Tcrinau 
fits (rock), and means barren or stony 
' jilaces, u common. 

Frithiof (proii. Frit-ynff) meaiis 
“ peace- maker.” In the Icelandic myths 
he married Ingehorg (7//-ye-/wy'-e), the 
daughter of a petty king of Norway, and 
widow of Hring, to whose dominions ho 
succeeded. His adventures are recordeii 
in the Saga which bears his name, and 
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ivhich was written nt the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

Frithiof’ 8 SwordL Angurva'del 

{stmt HI of aHffitisfi) . («SVy? SWOKD.) 

Fritz {Old Fritz). Frederick II. the 
Greats King of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

Frog. A frog and mouse agreed to 
settle by single combat their claims to a 
marsh ; but, while they fought, a kite 
carried them both off. {^Ftsop : Fables^ 
clxviii. ) 

“ 01(1 .TCsinrH f;iMe, wlit’re lit* tdhl 

Wlut faic null) tUe moiiHeuiid troif befei/' 
Vary: Dante, cxxiii. 

iVir Froff is the Dutchman (not French- 
man) in Arbuthnot’s History of John 
JhtU. Frogs are called Dutch night- 
ingales.” 

Frog's March. Carrying an obstrep- 
erous prisoner, face downwards, by his 
four limbs. 

Frogs. Fronclimen, projierly Parts^ 
inns. So called from their ancient heraldic 
device, which was three frogs or three 
toads. “ Qn'm disent fes ytmouiiles / 

— Whnt will the frogs (poo})le of Paris) 
say y - was in 1791 a common court 
jdiraso at Versailles. There was a point 
111 th*' plcfisMulry when Puiis was a 
(piji^mire, called (mud-land) 

bccjnise, liUii frogs or UmwIs, fhey lived 
in mud, but now it is ipiitc an anomaly, 
(.svv r::nArAiTn.) 

Ftoys. The liyciuu shepherds were 
ehanged into frogs for mocking Lato'iia. 
{Ocid : Mvt amor y host's^ vi. 1.) 

“ \h « lien bind ( tli-if, were iraiisfiiniu‘d tci 

liiiyr** 

li.\]l-'d :it mill-born in < iu(mi,\ 

Miltiiu: Situ tut, \ M. 

It may he aV fan to yna, bat ft m death 
tu thr ffoys. The filliisiou is to the fable 
of a boy stoning fi-ogs for liis aiiinseinent. 

Frollo {Arrhdvuvon (tfandr). A priest 
who has a great reputation for sanetity, 
blit falls ill love with a gipsy girl, and 
pursues her with ivleiitle<ss perseeution 
bt^causo she will not yield to him. {i'ntor 
Hayo : Noire Iktme de l*aris.) 

Fronde (1 syl.). A political squahhlo 
during the ministry of Oardinal Maz'- 
arin, in the minority of Louis XIV. 

( 165.‘1), The maleon touts were 
called Frondenrs. from a witty illustra- 
tion of a councillor, who said that they 
were “ like schooIlKiys who sling Btoucs 
about the streets. When no eye is uiioii 
them they are hold as bullicH ; but 
the momeht a ’policeman* approaches, 
away they scamper to the ditches for 


concealment** {Moutglai). The French 
for a sling is f rondo, and for sliugers, 
froftdenrs. 

“ It was already true that Ibe Pveiuh frovoni- 
mcTit WHS li ile«»iM»iisiM . . and as sinHTbeK and 
liinUHKins were lanncbtMl liy imm'hoiih wlm irliul n> 
liide after they bad slKit ibeiv dan, sniiie ntie 
eoiii])arcd tlieni to cbiJdvcn with a slmi? (Irovflo), 
wbolet tly a srone and run aiMiy.”— C. M. Voaiit'; 
Jlzstnri/ of Francu, cIihii. \ in. i). IWj. 

Frondeur. A backbiter; one who 
throws stones at a,nc)thor. 

‘•‘And Mhat abiuit. Diebithcb’’ licb'an imocbor 
Jfffuih nr ."-- 1 era, i». tiw. 

Frontl'no. (‘SVrHoBSE.) 

Frost. Jtndc Frost. The personifica- 
tion of frost. 

“ .lack Fn«t looked f<»i tb one idill, clear 

And Maid, ^Now J fdjiiM be out of sifrlii ; 

Ho ii\er rb(* xalloi and over the lieittlii 
In Kileiicc I'll take my 

Htss Gould 

Frost Saints. {See Ice Saints.) 

Froth {Master). ” A foolish gentle- 
man ** in Measare for Measure. 

Lord Froth. A pompous coxcomb in 
The Jhitble Dealer^ by Congreve. 

Fronde’s Cat. 'J'his cat wanted to 
know what was good for life, and every- 
one gave her queer answers. The owl 
said, “Meditate, O cat;** and so she 
tried to think which could have come 
first, the fowl or the egg. {Short Sladics 
on (ituai Sabjeds.) 

‘•If I uiMCioaitk like l''ioiidi*H (•;•!, ‘ WbH I i*. no 
dntv .\on would iiiiswci, I Knid»"‘<r'. Iiki' llic 
Kiiriicioii-* Hninial in tiic itaniblc, ‘ (iet ,M>nr own 
diijiici . . rliHt IMHO dui.\,l MiipinniC.' '—hdmt 
/«>/<(•/. /Miiocan, clmc i\. 

Frozen Music. Architecture. So 
called by F, Sehlegel. 

Frozen Words uppeurs to luive boon 
11, liousehold joke w’th the ancient 
CJIroeks, for Aiitiph'iines ii]»p]ies it to the 
di.seourscs of Plato: “Ah the cold of 
certain citie.s i.s so intense that it freezes 
the very w‘ordH we utter, whieli remain 
congealed till the heat (d summer thaws 
them, HO the mind of youth ih so 
thoughtless tliat tlio Avisdom of Plain 
lies there frozen, lus it were, till if is 
thawed by the ripened jiidgiiieiit of 
inatu re ago. ’ * ( Tint arch ’.v Mm a Is . ) 

“Tbf iiMMiieiil tin’ll Imckx wcic liiiii«tl, liiili* 
.laciih limwcii, mid icncwi’d In*' ''IMIil; Timiii i b" 
iMtiiil wbcic yiiilp iiad Iro/cii Inin. Du'f.nit- . 
tmi L'ni’tuKittf Shoff. 

“ Tnitb III jii’i'MiMi diiib 
l.ikc wnrdM I'liinfcnicd iii iiuri bcrn air '* 

Jlntlf I : llnOtlnaf^, |H i. 1, Jin<*s MT-h 

Eveiyoiio knows thfi incident of the 
“frozen honi ’* rehiteil by Manehansen. 

V Pantagrind and his'conipanioiiB, on 
the confines of the Frozen Sea, heard the 
uproar of a battle, w'hich had been frozen 
the preceding winter, released by a thaw\ 
(Rabelais : Tantagriicl, bookiv. chap. 66.) 
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Fmmen'tliiB Ai)ostle of Ethi- 
opia and the Abyfttnuians in the fourth 
centmy. 

Fry. Children (a word of contempt). 
Get away, you yonny fry. It means pro- 
perly a crowd of vouiir fishes, and its 
application to children should he limited 
to those that obstriic-t your path, crowd 
about you, or stand in your way. 
(French, yi'rti, spawn.) 

yotktny to jry u ith (French). No- 
thing to eat ; nothing to live on. {See 
WlDK-NOSTItlliS.) 

Frying-pan. Out of the fryiuy~pan 
iuto the Jirv. In trying to <‘xtri<!ate 
yourself from one evil, you foil into a 
greater. 'Phe (J reeks usciil to say, “Out 
of the smoke into tho flame; ” and the 
Froiieh say, “ Toiuhre de la poile daux la 
hruiseJ*'' 

Fub. To steal, to prig. (French, 
fnurhi^ “a. Tew who conceals a trap;” 
fourber, “to clic'at ; ” “a false 

pocket for conceal ing Btolcn goods.”) 

Fnoha [a ./h.r]. A frcRhnian of the 
first year in the Gemian University. In 
the second year he is called a Jiufxeh. 

Fu^e. Not true, stuff, make-up. 
(flaelic, jfuy, deception ; ‘NVclsh, f ay, 
])retcuce ‘; wheiico Jfuynrr, a ]»retender 
or deceiver.) A word of eon tern pi hc- 
stowed on one who says what is absurd 
or untrue. A favourite c‘xpr<*.‘<sioij of 
Mr. Biirclicll in the I’icur of If uhefit Id. 

Fudge Family. A series of melri- 
eal e]ustles hy 'I’hoinas Moore, ]>urj>ort- 
iiig to he written hy a family on a visit 
to Paris. Sequel, 'I'hr h'udye I'aunly m 
Kuylaud. 

Fliol. Add\uy farl In five. Saving or 
doing something to increase the angi'v 
of a iiersoii already angry. The Fnnieh 
say, “pouring oil (»n lire.” 

Fuga ad Salioos (A). An atfeeta- 
tiou or ])rete]ie-e of ilenial ; as, when 
(!JiPsar thrice refuseil the crown in the 
TiU'pereal. A “ nolo cpiscepiin.” Tlio 
allusion is to — 

*• MmIu iiir iliil:itoi iiefir. l.isi ha jnirlla. 
ill fufe'U iwl h.tlliV'*, rt >*t‘ auti* \ n!P:i ” 
Vii't/tl : krltf ni. III. iM. 

“t’riinuicr was imt laviwrrd for foi-sit 

MU rlc\ !it mil. t'lKin lliiil flip 

kiiiK'sHfrmrs 8tiU rp»|iiireil Ins prrseTU-r aliinrul, 
lu* laiTiisl SIX months lojit?*T, in tli»' that 

Uriiiw iiiiKhi rnnsiii;ii the orosier to some oilier 
li.'iiid. There WHS no ntfecraMoiiui this- im funn 
tid »4iliC4'st. Amhitmii IS mnile of sterner stiifT 
than the spirit of (■ramiier.’'“ii/M«f ; Hvronuat’ini 
la I’inghind, 

Fuggers. Gorman merchants, pw- 
verbial for their great wealth. “Itich 
as a Fugger ” is common in Old Englisli 


dramatists. Charles V. introduced some 
of the famil V into Spain, where ±hey 
Bupciintended the mines. 

“I am neither an Indian inercHant. nor yof a 
Fujiirer, hut a poor hoy like yourself ."—G'ttsnitfM 
d'Alfaiarhe. 

Fugleman means properly wingman, 
but is a.y)i>lic<l to a soldier wlio stands in 
front of m(*n Jit drill to show tho^i what 
to do. Their proper and original post 
was in fre-iit of the right wing. (German, 
Fluyrl, a wing.) 

FulhamB, or FuUams. Loaded dice ; 
so ealleil from the suburb where the 
Bishfip of London resides, wliicli, in the 
reign of Qiu'cn Eli/ahcth, was the most 
iiotoriocs j)l;tee for blacklegs in all 
Englsind. Dice made witli a cavity 
were called “ gourds.” Tliose made to 
throw the high nimibtirs (from five to 
twelve) were called “high fill lams” 
or “gourds,” and those inndc to throw 
the low numbers (from nee to four) were 
termed “ low fullams” or “ gourds.” 

“ Forpoiird and fnlliun holds 
And ‘ hiph ’ nnd ‘low ’ heKUde (lie ru h and poor.*' 
iSliahr^pi are : Aft>j ry If’ovs <*/ II imtsor, i. .‘1. 

Fulhomx, Make-believes ; so called 
from false or loaded dice, {See above.) 

•' Fnlhnnis of jioolic fiction.’' 

IttiUer: IlHdibrax, pt. n. 1. 

“ Have I heir fiilhams al command. 

DronKht lip to do tl.cir feats iit hand." 

Jtnth r ; Upon (ininiut/. 

Full Cry. When all the hounds haA ’’0 
caught the scent, and give tongue in 
chorus. 

Full Dress. The dress Avoni on 
oeeusioiis of ceremony. If a man has 
no sjieeial eostiiine, his “full dress” is 
a suit of black, open waiscoat, swjillow- 
tiiiled coat, white neckcloth, and iiatent- 
Icather boots or half-boots. Academicals 
j are worn in the Universities and on offi- 
1 eijil occjtsions ; and full military dress is 
1 worn when an otlieer is on duty, at 
! eiiiirt, and at official fcte«<, hut oiher- 
1 wd.se, “ evening dress ” hiiihccs. 

Full Fig (/y/). “ A « yraude teune."'* 

Probably “fig” is the eontraetioii of 
figure in books and journals of fiusliioii, 
and full fig. would ineun tho height of 
fashion. It is outrageous to refer the 
jihra^e to the fig-leuves used by Adam 
and Eve, by way of aprons. (iSV-fr* Fio.) 

Pull Swing (/»/). Fully at work; 
very busy ; in full operation. 

Fulsome. “ Ful ” is tho Anglo- 
Saxon fnl (foulness), npt ful Gull); 
“ some ” is the affix meaning nnitea with, 
the basix of somctliiug; as, gladsome' 
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mettlesome, gamesome^ lightsome, 
frolicsome, etc«, etc. 

“No adulation was too fiijflonu* for lipr [Eliaa- 
no tlAr.t<*rj- of lior lieaiifcy ton yroat.* - 
(hem: Hhort Jiietory of Jinylaud, clMip. \iii. wr.3, 
i». 370. 

Fnm, or Fuug hrattg. One of the 
four symbolical animals supposed to 
])reaide over the destinies of the (vliiuese * 
J^lmpiro. It originated from the eleinciit 
of fare, was born in the Hill of the Sun’s 
Halo, and has its body inscribed with 
tlio fave cardinal virtues. It has the ; 
forepart of a goose, the hind- quarters of 
a stag, tlie ue(‘k of a snake, the tail of a 
fish, ilie forehead of a fowl, the down of 
a duck, the marks of a dragon, the back 
of a tortoise, the face f)f a swallow, tlie 
beak of a cock, is about six cubits high, 
and perches only on the w'oo-tiiiig tree. 

It is this curious creature tliat is em- 
broidered on t'le dresses of certain mau- 
duriiis. 

Fum the Fourth. George IV. 

“ Aiid U'heie i» Kiim tin* Knurl li, niir rnyjil lurd." 

liyum : IfouJaan, xi. 7s. 

Fu'mago (2 syl.). A tax for having 
a tire, incntioiK'd in Donic.sday 
and abolislied hy William ill. (Latin, 
j)unHs^ smoko.) 

Fume. In a /tout'. In ill-leiniier, 
especially from impatience. ”'hc French 
say, “ f toner mu,h Inhaa ; I'tttner t^nns 
ptpu'' (to put oneself into a rage). 
Smoking with rage, or rather witli tlie 
iuetfectiial vapour of anger. 

“ A ! lljj^unr, il t'St ('niimuciilx 
I'niir nil liniiiii.(‘a\}uttiiieiii.\ 

J'.l ICI I Ihll* <(1111111 ll .*'<.* fiiiiu* ’ 

J. Anuliiii n(i Cl f'lUT). 

Fna. To nut Ac ftot of. To in.iko a 
butt of; to ridicule’; to play j nan ks on 
one. (Coni] Hire Irish delight.) 

Likc ftttt. J'hoioughly, energetically, 
witii delight. 

‘ On'> Inok at t,lit;diiiimtTn'a''», st*.- w Lial tii('.\'\e 
iiniit*, 

.lt*«;t iiiiiiil> liyHlirkiii rn!,'i'lli»‘i likt* fiiii 
Lnwiti : liiylutv I’uptis (Kiist m'IU'-. i\. hi.iii/nr.). 

Fund. 7V/C stnAotg futtl is money 
ret suside by the (joverniiieiii lor ]*ayiiig 
otl a part of the national <ii ht. I’his 
niuuev IS “sunk,” or wifhdniwii fioiii 
cLrematioii, for the bunds imichased by 
It are destroyed . 

Funds or TnhVic FuntU. Money lent 
at interest to Government on Goveru- 
iiieiit security. It means the national 
stock, whieli is the fotuulntun of its 
operations. 

A full tu the fiOids is when the quo- 
tation is lower than when it was last 
quoted. 


^ A vise in the funds is when the quota- 
tion is higher than it was before. 

To be interested in the funds i.s’ to have 
money iu tlie public funds. 

To he out of funds ^ out of money. 

Fnnoral means a torchlight proces- 
sion (from the Latin, ftons^ a toivh), 
because funerals ammig the Koinans 
took place at night by torchlight, that 
magistrate's and ])riests might not l)<i 
violated by seeing a coipbc, and so be 
prevented from periorming their sacred 
duties. 

‘‘Kiiiiiis [a fiinriMl]. from fnucft or fmiolut 
[f.oiolK*sJ o:iKiiiali.\ Jiiiiilo of 

JtitlMH . liomau AtiOyuitirs (Vuitcrill**). 

Funeral Banquet. The custom 
of giving a feast at liiiici-al.s came to 
us from the Uomans, w'Jio not only 
feasted the fric'iids of the deceased, hut 
also distiibutcd meat to the iieroous em- 
ployed. 

“ Thrift, thrift, Ilomtio ' tlio fnncml Iwikod meat? 

Did roidly iuriiitili forth tho niiLrriiiao tfCiilos." 

Slmkvttintui'ii : Hamlet, 1. 

Funeral Games. Ibdilic g.'i.ineH won 
hold both iu Greece and Itomc iu 
honour of the honour(*d doiid. Exainjilcs 
of this custom arc numcrouH : us tit the 
death of A/.aii (son of Areas, father of 
the Ari'udians) ; the g.imos iuslituted by 
nercule.s at the death of Pelojis ; those 
held at the death of G’ldipus; the games 
held by Achilles iu lioiiour of his trieiid 
Patroclos {/lotitcr : Jitnd, book xxiii.) ; 
those held by il'h»e:is in honour of his 
father AncliisVs (^Vtrgil: Auteid, hook 
V.) ; the games held lU honour of Mil- 
ti3,'lcs ( f/nodofos) ; those in honour of 
itruhld.'is {'Th uci/rHdes) I .'ind those in 
honour of 'J’imolcon iiieiitioiied by Pin 
larch. Tho sjioctator.s at tlicse games 
generally dressed iu white. 

Fungo'so. A character in Frenj 
Man tn /its Ifttmottr, by Hen Joiisoii. 

“ I’liliukyim Kiiiikhsh mi Mu* i>Iii\ ” 

J‘ii}K • t-.ifnan (•,( Lrtl/i iniH i'.l''*). 

Funk. 7o hr tu a ftml irny In* the 
Walhion “ /;/ d/ foul, zan," liO'i'ally to 
“be in the snioki*.” < 'ollinjiiijiHv to 
bo ill a st.'itc of trcpiil.itioii iVoiii un- 
certainty or appi'cheiiMoii of c\d. 

Funny Bono. A pun on the w'ord 
htt' tunas. It. the inner condyle of 
the humerus ; or. to sjurik uiitechnically, 
the knob, or calacgrd ntd of tlm boue 
terminating when* the ulnar nerve is 
<*xposed lit the el how ; the crazy bone. 
A knock oil this hmic at thoclliow pro- 
duoc.s a painful sensation. 

Fur'below. A corruption of falhaloy 
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a word in French, Italian, and Spanish 
to signify a sort of flounce. 

PluunGifdand lurbeloyred Ivoni head to foot.- 
—AdUvtOH, 

Furoa. (See Fossa and Fobks.) 

Faroam et Flagellum (gallows and 
wliii^. The meanest of all servile 
tenures, the bondman being at the lord’s 
mercy, both life and limb. (Sea 1’oukb.) 

FuriOB ( The Th ret ) . Tisiphoue ( (Jot /, 
or Avenger of blood), Aletito (lui- 
plocablo), and Mcgicra (Disputatious). 
The l>est laiiutiugs of these divinities 
arc those by II U-iuttiuo (Thomas ^ 
Stefano) of Florence (1324-ld5ti), Giulio 
Bomono (1492-1540), Pietro da Cortona 
(1696-1669), and Titian (1477-1576). 

Furies of the Guillotine (The). 
The tricoteuses — that is, Frenchwomen 
who attended the Convention knitting, 
and encouraged the Commune in all 
tiieir most bloodthirsty excesses. Never 
in any age or any country did women so 
disgrace their sex. 

Furor* Son of Occasion, an old hag, 
who was (luite bald behind. Sir Guyoii 
bound him with a hundred iron chains 
and a hundred knots.” (Spenner : Ta 'erie 
Qucmie, bookii.) 

Fueber'ta. Hinaldo’s sword is so 
called in Orlando Furioxo. {See Swoiin.) 

TliiB awful sword wan aa dear to liiin uh Diii hi- 
ila'iia or Ftmhcila lu tlioir rc»iiucli\u iiiaKUMa." 
— iWtr W. Scott. 

Fueilier'a* Foot- soldi el’s that used 
to be anned with a fusil or light musket. 
The word is now a misuoiiicr, as the six 
British and tw'o Indian regiments so 
called carry lifles like those of the rest 
of the infantry. 

Fuse. Much ado about nothing. 
(Anglo-Saxon, /« v, eager. ) 

“So full of Hjriirr. so full of fufs><, 
tUie Buoincd to lu‘ iioiltiri^r luii hiiBth* ’’ 

Hood: Miaa Kiliaauaegg, |)arr iii. 13 

Fus'tian* StulT, bombast, preten- 
tious words. Projwrly, a sort of cotton 
velvet. (French, ; Spanish, /W«- 
from Fantat in Egypt, where the 
cloth was tirst made.) (Sve Doiiiiast ; 
Caxelot.) 

DiHconrae f iiBtian wir.Uone'B own aliailow.'' — 
Shnkespmro: (Jthtllo, ii. a 
“Bnnie Bourry (iiiRiiit collccrion of fiixtiaii 
idiniBeH, him! iiplandisli worda/'—Z/fy wood; Fauv 
Mmde of the Hrehanue^ ii. 3. 

Fustian Words. Isaai^ Taylor 
tliinks this phrase means toper's words, 
and derives fustian from Old 

French for a cask, whence “fusty” 
(tasting of the cask). It may be so, but 
we have Bumerous phrases derived from 


materials of dress applied to qseech, as 
velvet, satin, silken, etc. The mother 
of Artaxorxes said, “ Tlioso who address 
kings must use silken words.” In 
French, fat re paite de relour mecuis 
to fatten with velvet words in order to 
seduce or win over. 

* Futile (2 syl.) is that which will not 
hold together ; iiieoiisisteut. vf futile 
Hcheme is a design conceived in the mind 
which will ri<»t hold good in iiractice. 
(Latin, futw., to run off like water, 
whence /«^t/iy.) (See Scheue.) 


G. 

G. This letter is the outline of a 
Qaiiiel’s head and neck. It is called in 
Hebrew gxmel (a camel). 

G.C.B. (.SwBath.) 

G.H.V.L. on the coin of William III. 
of the Netherlands is Ormt liertog Van 
Luxemburg (grand duke of Luxembourg). 

G.O.BI. The initial lettcm of Grand 
Old Man ; so Mr. Gladstone was called 
during his premiership 1881-1 885. Lord 
Kosebery first used the expression 26th 
April, 1882, and the Bight Hon. Sir 
William Harcourt repeated it, 18tli 
October, the same year ; since then it 
hus bc(;omG quite a synonym for the 
proper name. 

Gab (g hard). The gift of the gab. 
Fluency of speech ; or, rather, tlie gift of 
boasting. (Ixeiich, gabtr^ to gasconade ; 
Danish and Scotch, gab, tlie mouth ; 
Gaelic;, yo/y ; Irish, ca6 ; wdience our r/^/yy 
and gape, gabble and gobble. The gable 
of a house is its bcak^ 

“ There ivhb a kooiI man iinmed Job 
Who li\ tMl in thu Janil of U/, 

IIo had a pood pifl of 1 he poh, 

The saiiie thiiip Impianied uh,” 

Hook of Job, by Xacit. Boyd. 

“ Thou arl one of llu* kuiphta of Fmiire, who 
hold It. h>r pice and ixmtiiue lo gali, im tl]o.\ tcM'iii 
11 ofj'NiiloitH that arc hc^uud iiiiniaii rower 
•Sir U' Si'ott: The Tulismav, char. u. 

Gabardine' (8 syl.). A Jewish 
coarse cloak. (Spanish, gavardmoy a 
long coai-so cloak.) 

Von rail inu niiKla'licvcr, cut-throat dop, 

And Hpii iipoM my Jewmh piihiudiim.” 

.Shnkcupeare : Herehuut of Vmicr, i. .t. 

Gabel', Gabelle (g hard). A salt - 
lax. A word applied in French history 
to the monopoly of salt. All the salt 
made in Franco had to be brought to tlie 
royal wareliouses, and was there sold at 

I a price fixed by the Government. The 
imquity was that some provinces hod to 
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pay twico as maoh as others. Edward 
III. jolriugly called this monopoly “ King 
Philippe’s Salic law.” It was aoolishcd 
in 1789. (German, gabc^ a tax.) 

Galierliiiizle, or A gaherhmzic man 
{(f hard). A mendicant ; or, more strictly 
speaking, one of the king’s bedesmen, 
who were licensed beggars. The w'ord 
gahan is French for “ a cloak with tight 
sleeves and a hood.” Lnnzie is a dimi- 
nutive of laim (wool) ; so that gabet'^ 
hmzic means “coarse woollen gown.” 
These bedesmen were also called hliw^ 
gowm {q.v.'), from the colour of their 
cloaks. {See above ^ Gabardine.) 

Ga'briel {g hard), in Jewish mytho- 
logy, is the angel of death to the favoured 
people of God, the prince of fire and 
thunder, and the only angel that can 
speak Syriac and Chaldee. The Maho- 
metans call him the chief of the four 
favoured angels, and the spirit of truth. 
In medueval romance he is the second of 
the seven spirits that stand befoi-e the 
thi’one of God, and, as God’s messenger, 
carries to heaven the prayers of men. 
{Jernsalem DeUirred, book i.) The 
word means “power of God.” Milton 
makes him chief of the angelic guards 
placed over Paradise. 

“ Ht’twlxt tlKW r<u'ky nillnr'? (Ja Hel saf, 
of llie 

Pnra<ltfn‘ Ln-it, iv. 

Longfellow, in his Oohlvn hrgmfl^ 
makes liim the angel of the moon, and 
savs he brings to man the gift of hope. 

‘ 1 mil tlu* iinn?ol of tin* iiKuiii . . . 

Nciircsi, iliH emrli, ir ih iii.i iim 

Thiir lio^r illiiiiiiiM»« niMliiiirlit way. 

1 liriDJi till' jrift of Uoiie ” 

Thf Mn'arte PUm. iil. 

V It was Gabriel who (wx* arc told in 
the Koran) took Mahomet to heaven on 
Al-borak (y.v'.), and reveahjd to him his 
‘ ' prophetic lore. ” In the Old Testament 
Gabiiel is said to have explained in 
Daniel certain visions ; and in the New 
Testament it was Gabriel who anTiounced 
to Zacharias the futuny hiith of John 
the Baptist, and that afterwards ap- 
peared to Mary, the mother of Je.su.s. 
(Luke i. ‘26, etc.) 

GubrieVH horse. Hai/iim. 

Oabriers hounthj called iilso Gabble 
Itatehet, Wild geosc. I'lie noise of the 
bean -goose {nuser segVtam) in flight is 
like that of a pack of hounds in full cry. 
The legend is that they are tlie souls of 
unbaptised children wandering through 
the ou* till the Day of J udginent. 

Gab'riell'e (3 syl. ; g hard). La Jielle 
Gabrielle. Daughter of Antoine d’Es- 
Irees, grand-master of artillery, and 


Roveruor ot Hie lie de Prance. Henri 
I “>w“d8 the close of l.MK), happened 
to Boioum for a night at the Chtou 
«e,Copuvres, and fell in love with 
Gabnclle, then nineteen years of ago. 
To throw a flimsy veil over his intrigue 
he married her to Damerval de Liuu- 
eourt, created her Duchesss de Beairfoi-t, 
and took her to live with him at court. 

" Omnnnntf tra)»nellf, 

IVrcr do mi Up d;irils, 

Quaiid la irliurc nrti)i|iolk' 

A la smte de Mars.’’ Ifnirt l\’ 

Gabrl'na, in Orlando L'urioso^ is a 
sort of Potmhar’s wife. {See wider 
Aboeo.) When Philander had un- 
wittingly killed her husband, Gabriua 
threatened to deliver him up to the law 
unless he married her ; an alternative 
that Philander accepted, but ei'e long 
she tired of and poisoned him. The 
whole affair being brought to light, 
Oabrina vras shut up in prison, but, 
effecting her escape, wauftered about 
I tho country as an old hag. Knight after 
knight liaa to defend lier; but at last 
she was committed to tlie charge of 
Odorico, who, to got rid of her, hung 
her on an old elm. {See Odorico. ) 

Ga^briolet'ta (g hoi’d). Governoss 
of Brittany, rescued by Am'adis of Gaul 
from tho hands of Balan, “ the bravfjst 
and strongest of all the giants.” {Ama- 
dis of Gatflj bk. iv. ch. 1*29.) 

Gad {g hard). Gadding from place to 
plaee. Wandering from pillar to post 
witliout any profitable purpose. 

“Oix*' xvainr no inmwifro, ni'itlipr a wicki'il 
Wniiian liliiTty ,l,o khiI iiIh-ikuI.”— A’ n-/rNtriK/n-fi.s 
X \ V. 1 '.*. 

Gad-about (.^). Aper.soij who spends 
day after day in frivolous visits, gadding 
from liouse to house. 

Gad-lBy is not tho roving but the 
goading fly. (Anglo-Saxon, gtU^ a goad.) 

Gad-stoeL Flernisli steel. So calk'd 
because it is wrought in gnds^ or small 
bars. (Anglo-Saxon, gad^ a small bar or 
goad ; Icelandic, gaddr^ a spike or goad ) 

“ I will mi ffPt II llTlf of lll:ihH. 

And xvitli n i^ad of Htri'l will whip IIhjm* words " 
fihakrHftearr : Titnif AndrimicuH, n . J. 

Gadshlll, in Kent, near llochestrr. 
Famous for the attack of Sir John Fal- 
staff and throe of his knavish noin- 
]>anioiis on a party of four travellers, 
whom they robbed of their purses. 
WJiile the robbers wore dividing the 
spoil, Poins and the Pnnee of Wales 
set upon them, and “outfaced them 
from tlieir prize ; ” and as for the “Her- 
cules of flesh,” he run aud “roared for 
mercy, and still ran and roared,” says 
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the priiico, “ as ever I heard a bull- 
calf/' Gadshill is also the name of one 
of ttie thievish companions of Sir John. 
{^Shakespeare : I Henrj/ 7 ii. 4.) 

V Charles Dickens lived at Gadshill. 

Ckli^B. A coiitriiction of Gaid- heals 
(hidden rovers) . Tlui iuhabitan ts of Snot- 
laiid who maintained tlieir ground in the 
Highlands against the Celts. 

Gaff (// herd). G rooked ns a ff off. A 
gaff is ail iron hook at the end of a 
short pole, used for hnnling salmon, etc. 
The metal s]mrH of fightiiig eocks. In 
nanticel language, a spar to whi<jh the 
head of a fore-and-aft sail is bent. 
{Jinua : Seaman's Manual ^ p. !)7.) (Irish, 
gaf ; Spanish and Portuguese, gafa.) 

Gafiter {g hard). A title of address, 
as “ Gaffer Grey,” “ Good-day, Gaffer.” 
About equal to*‘*niate.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
gejh'a. a comrade.) Many thiuk llie 
word IS ‘ ‘ grandfather. ’ ’ {See Gammkii.) 

'• If I had hill a thouHaiid a year, (hiffer (Sreen, 

If I had hiU a lliMUMiiida .xcar/’ 

h'affn ({I't'iuniitt Rohiii Ihutyh, 

Gags* in theatrical parlance, arc in- 
to rjjolatioTis. When Hamlet directs tlii^ 
jilayers to say no more “than is set 
down,” he cautious them against in- 
diilgotice in gags. {Jfamlely iii. 2.) 
(Dutch, gnggelenf to cackle. Ooiriparc 
Anglo-Saxon, geagl^ the jaw.) 

Gala Day {g liard). A festive day ; 
a ilay wlieu jieoplo j)ut on their host 
uttirr^ (Spanish, gala^ e-ourt dress ; 
Italian, gala^ tiiicry ; French, gala, 
jxmii).) 

Galactic Circle {The) is to sidereal 
astronomy what the eclipth' is to jdanct- 
ary astnmoiny, 'J"he Galaxy bi'liig the 
sidereal equator, the Galactic cinle is 
inclined to it at an angle of (i.T. 

Galahad* or Str Gahatl {g hardV 
Son of Sir l.ainicclot and Flainc, one of 
the Kniglits of the Koiind Table, .so 
luire in life that he was succ(>ssfiil iii his 
search for the Saiigrail. Temiysoii has 
a poem on Ihe subject, eallcd The J!ohf 
Grail. 

“ Th<‘rtMJ;iI;i;i<l ^if. 'Mih m.'iiiU '-rr.'i. i*. 

Yt^l iiiaiileii iiit*cUnos- in hi-s fari* " 

Sn W.Si'ott: /Jriflai of TncihouH.u I.: 

Gal'aor {7hn). Brother of Au/adis 
of Gaul, a gay Iil>ortiiie, wliosc adven- 
tures form a strong contrast to those of 
the more serious hero. 

Galate'a* A soa-n^miph. beloved bv 
rolyphe'me, but herself in lovo with 
Acis. Acis was crushed under a huge 


rock by the jealous giant, and Galatea 
tlirew herself into the sea, where she 
joined her sister nymphs. Carlo Mar- 
atti (162n- 17111) clc])icted Galatea in 
the sea and rolypheine sitting on a rock. 
Handel has an* oijcra entitled Acis and 
Galatea. 

Gal'atbe (3 syl.). Hector’s lioi*se, 

“ Tlii'vo is it tlii)Ms,iii(l lli'cioi s Ml tin' Held ; 

N'uw li4>ii* ho lltflits Dp (iiihitlio liif lutrso, 

Anil thoir Iniks wnik '' 

SliuUcttiH'ittc : Tttuluii nuit f'lcs^idu, v. .‘i 

Galaxy {T/u). The “Milky Way.” 
A long white luminous Ir.wk of 
which seoms to eucom]iass the heavens 
like a girdle. According to classic fable, 
it is the path to the ]»ahicc of /eus ( 1 syl.) 
or J iipitor. (Greek, gala, milk, genitive, 
galuklos.) 

A gala rg of heunlg. A cluster, as- 
sembly, or coterie of handsome woinoii. 

Gale’s Componiid. I'owdered glass 
mixed with gunpowder to render it non- 
explosive. I)r. Gale is the patentee. 

Galen (y hard). Galen sags “ Xag,'* 
and II ippoe' rales “ jw.” The doctors 
disjigrec, and wlio is to dciaMe? Galen 
wuis a jihysieian of Asisi Minor in the 
second (Christian (‘cntiiry. Hippoci' rates 
—a native of Cos, born ii.c. 4G0— was 
the most celebrated jJiysiciaii of an- 
tiquity . 

Galen. A generic name for an aiiotlie- 
cary. Galenists iirefer drugs (called 
Galenical inrdicinrs), Paracelsiaiis use 
mineral medicines. 

Galcct'ti {Jrarlia.s). Louis XI. ’s 
Italian astrologer. Being asked by the 
king if he knew the <lay of liis own 
d(>ath, ho craftily replied that ho couhl 
not name tlm exact day, but lie knew' 

' this much : it would be twenty-four 
j liours licforc the decease of liis majesty, 
j Thriisullus, the soothsayer ol Tilicrii^, 
Emperor of Koine, made verbally the 
siimo .aiiswiir to tlie same (piestioii. 

“‘(’ail tli> iiriMciidPd skill 'ispi'i r:iiii thi'lniiii of 
llniM* D\\ 11 dentil ''' ' 

"•Oiih ll•rl'rllnK ti) Dll' falfor.-iiinllier.'.'jj,! 

( ill lent ri 

“I iiiMierstniid Hid (hiiip nnswiT.’ said I.diiis 

•“Kiidw I Ill'll. O kiiii.',' Mild Marini'-, ‘iliac linn 
Diilj 1 <-an O'li uiih (firamt.i ^•llMl•t*nMlcilr iiiiiio 
own iloaDi, that il shall take idacecMual.x 
f.iiir lionis hi'fnn' vDiii nMU"«r,\ «* ’’ 

>'ir IV. Sentt : Quiiithi IJnnnnd, rhill». xxi\ 

Galera'na {g hard), according to 
Ariosto, was wife of Charlemagne. 
{(Jtlando fari:no,hk xxi.) («Stt Chahle- 
MAONK.) 

Galore (2 syl.). Qae fhahle aUaiUil 
fane dans vettegalh'e I (What business 
had he to be on that galley V) Tliis is 
from Molicre's comedy of JLes ruurberies 
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de Seapin. Scapin wants to bamboozle 
Geronte out of liis money, and tells him 
that" his master (G Bronte's son) is de- 
tained prisoner on a Turkish galley, 
where he went out of curiosity. He 
adds, that unless the old man will 
ransom him, he will bo taken to Algiers 
os a slave. Gerontc replies to all that 
Scapin urges, ** What business had ho to 
go on board the galley > ’* The retort is 
given to those W’ho beg money to help 
tlieiu out of diflicultios which they have 
brought oil themselves. **I grant you 
are in trouble, but what light had you 
to go on the galley ‘r ” 

/ 'offite la Ualt rc. (See VOGUE.) 

Gale'sus (</ hard). A river of Puglia, 
not far from Tareutiini. The sheep that 
fed on the meadows of tlale'sus Avere 
noted foi- tlieir line wool. (Jloraee : 
2 Canuintnu Lthn ,, \i. 10.) 

Gallana (,v hard). A Moorish prin- 
cess. Her fatlier. King Chulalfe of 
Tole'do, built for lier a pala<*e on the 
Tagus so sph‘iidid that the jihrase 
|)iila.('e of (ia liana became ]»roverbial 
in Spa.iu. 

GaHmau'frcy or GalUmau‘fi:ey (// 

hard). A meillev ; any confus* i ininble 
of tilings ; but strict! v s} leaking, a* hotch- 
iiotcli made up of all the serajis of the 
larder. (French, yahuutfrir ; S)»ants)i, 
nnlh/tf^ “ broken nicat,^’ yallujero^ a 
beggar.) 

lutUi Infill Mini Uov, nolli n< li hikI poor, 

, nor)i xoilii^HUd old, oiKMMtIi anotluT, Font . 

He Uoestli^ iniil.\-iiinwfr> L»llsori>J” 

Slmlui'pmit . Mniy Hov'ft, il 1. 

Gall and Wormwood. Extremely 
disagreeable and annoying. 

“It MMS SO iinn'h umH Jind ^^OInlnoo(l to ihe 
fjiniib.’’— J/j«. L.Lyhii /.niton. 

Gall of Bitterness (77)f). The 
bitterest grief : extreme affliction, llie 
aiicii'iits tiinglit tlait grief jind joy were 
subject to the gall, atTectioii to t he heart, 
knowledge to the kidneys, auger to the 
hilc (one of tlie four )iu mom's of the 
bod}’), and courage or timidity t^ the 
liver. The gall of bitterness, like the 
lieart of hearts, iiieaiin tins bitter eentre 
of hitteriieAs, as the lieart of hearts 
ineuns the innennost recesses of the 
heart or affertions. In the Acts it is 
used to signify “the sinfulness of sin,” 
which leads to the hittiTest grief. 

'• F !>!>]’( PI \ c I lioM lilt III ilip unit of ijirioniess, 
and 111 Clio bond of iui4iiiii}.' - -Acts i iii i;i. 

Gall of Pigeons. Tlic story goes 
that pigeons have no gall, becaase the 
dove sent from the ark by Noali burst 

32 


its gall out of grief, anul none of the 
pigeon family have had a gall ever since. 

“ For sill' the Flood of Noah 
The dow she hint imp wi’.” 

Jatnieg07i: Popular Bulladu (Lord of Uorlhi'a 
Daunhta'). 

Gall's Bell (Sf.). A four-sided bell, 
w'hich was certainly in existence in the 
seventh century, and is still shown in 
the monasteiy of St. Gall, Sw’ilzerlaud. 

Gallant' (// hard). Brave, polite, 
courteous, etc.* (French, yahut.) 

Gallery. Jo play n ith nve eye on the 
yallery. To Avork for popularity. As 
tin actor wlio sacritices his author for 
jKijmlar applause, or a stump political 
orator “ orates” to catch votes. 

“ The insiaiic Avp hpKiii to tliiiiU iihoiit siutphs 
.• iiuMhi-pfrm of oiir w<Mk-t.o pIhj wMIi oiicejc 
on I ho Kiiltcr.v - wo lost* power, and loiii-h, and 
o\pr>iliirur rUo.'’- .ffad/ytfid Kipliiiu: Tho Lifflit 
thol jtitiliii. 

Galloy (y hard). A printer's frame 
into AA'lnch type from the stick (t/.r.) is 
emptied. In the galley tlio type appearti 
only ill columus; it is subsequently di- 
vided into pages, anil transferred to tJio 
“ I'liase ” (y.e.). (Froueh, yalie.) 

Galloy Penoo. Genoese coin brought 
oA’er bv mereliunts (“ galleymen ”), who 
used tlic Galley Wliarf, 'J’hames Street. 
The.so ])ene(‘, or railier half pence, were 
larger than our own. 

Gallia (y hai-d). France. 

" linpoiolin h:invr>; on (;:il|iii m hniiihlni roiiHl,'* 
Thc7Ui>oH ; tSinniiiei . 

Gallia Bracca'ta [trnuserefl (ffml], 
Gallia Narbonen'Kis Avas so called from 
the “ braeen* ” or trousers which the 
iiatiA'cs wore in common AA’ith the Scy- 
thians and I'ersians. 

Gall ia Coma'ta. That part of Gaul 
AA’hieh belonged to the Roman emperor, 
and Avas governed by leg'ates (hr/a'ti)^ 
was so ealli'd from the long hair (eoina) 
woni by the iiiliabitaiits flow'ing over 
their shoiildei's. 

Galllce'nea. The nine virgin pi iest- 
es.ses of the Gallic oracle. By their 
charms they could raise tlio wind and 
wave.s, turn themselves into any animal 
form they liked, cure w’ouiids and 
disea.ses, and jiredict fiitni’e event-?. 
((j’alltt; mytholoyy . ) 

Gallicism {y hard). A phrase or 
seutence constfuctod after the French 
idiom : as, “aaIicii yon hhall hare ;•/>- 
lamed homo you will find a letter on 
your table.” Government documents 
are especially guilty of this fault. In 
St Matt. XV. 32 is a Gallicism : “I have 
compassion on the multitude, becaiise 
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the^ emtime with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat.” (Compare 
St. Mark viii. 2. ) 


GaUlonm Kerlebnrgaa. French 
of “ Stratford atte Bowe.” 

“ Tljero »■ a gprini? wWcb (so they say), if anj- 
one Ustes. he murders his Freuch fealln-o imrba- 
rjiRt] j so that when an> one si)eakg that lanffuago 
III, we say he siHiaks the French of Marlborough 
[GaUicum Merlebiirge]."— H'alter Map. 


GalUgantua. giant who lived 
with Hocus-Pocus in an enchanted 
castle. By his magic he changccl men 
and women into dumb animals, amongst 
which was a duke's daughter, changed 
into a roe. ^ Jack the Giant Killer, ar- 
rayed in his cap, which rendered him 
invisible, went to the castle and read the 
inscription : ” Wlioever can this triimiDet 
blow, will c^use the giant’s overthrow.” 
He seized the trumpet, blew a loud 
blast, the castle fell down, Jack slew 
the giant, and was marrictl soon fiter 
to the duke’s daughter, whom lie liad 
rescued from the giant’s castle. (Jack 
the Giant KtHvr.) 


Gftlllmanfry. (isee Galimaufrey.) 

QalU'pot (// hard) means a, glazed 
pot, ns ifaUetyles (Jj syl.) meuiis glazed 
tiles. (Dutch, yleipot^ glazed i)ot.) lu 
farce and jest it forms a by-riarac for an 
apothecary. 


Gallo-Bel'gioiM. An aniiunl register 
in Latin for European circulation, first 
published in 1508. 

“ Ifi iH tip|ie\ p(l. 

And told for iicwh with hs niu< li tiiiiKnii'e 
Ai» if 'twetc writ in iiuUu.B«*lKirus. ’ 

Thomas Mm/ : The Heir. ) 

Gollooii. (iSV^ Caddice.) 

Gall'oway {g hard). A liorse less 
than fifteen hands high, of the breed 
w'hicli originally came firmi Galloway in 
Scotland. 

‘^ThniHt liMii dowiiHiniis ' Know we not (bilin- 
wnv iiiiKS ‘1 Hi urn / I ii. l 
“Tho knitfiiTHiiiid cHMiiirc'* nro \M'li nioiiiiicd on 
Ifir^ro Imy Iiovwh, tlio ('(1111111011 ppopli' on 
iiaiioMiKt s." - iS' Lavut : Jhnj s Fi(ii.ssiiit, ImoK 1. 
chill). M \ . ]>. '.Vi. 


Oallowglaas. An (trmed servilor (or 
foot-soldier) of an ajicicnt Iiish chief. 

Gallos Nttmidicus (^/). A turkey 
cock. Our coininon turkey coint's 
iicitlicr from Turkey nor Nuinulia, hut 
fiuin North America. 

‘ And licdeckod in lioi rowed pinniii'-rr l)(‘f^rtiits 
f'\n JiiR inuri'it tiR Kolcinnly ms nii.i oid lollin'. 
> uniidii-us oi cr the funit} arU.'’ Fi a. uUir 1 Lpni) 


Galor'e (2 syl., // hard). A sailor's 
term, meaning in abundance. ” (Irisli, 
go leoi\ in abundance.) 

For hlff Poll he had trinkets and gold galore, 
Betides of prize-money quite a store." 

Jact Bobinaon. 


Gal'vanlsm (g hard) . So called from 
Louis Galva'ni, of Bologna. Bignora 
Galvani in 1790 had frog-soup pre- 
scribed for her diet, and one day some 
skinned frogs which happened to be 
placed near an electric maciune in motion 
exhibited signs of vitality. This strange 

S henomenon excited the curiosity of 
tie experimenter, who subsequently 
noticed that similar convulsive effects 
were produced when the copper hooks 
on which the frogs were strung were 
suspended on the iron hook of the 
larder. Experiments being carefully 
conducted, soon led to the discovery of 
this important science. 

Galway Jury. An enlightened, 
independent jury. The expression has 
its birth ill certain trials held in Ireland 
in 1635 upon the right of the king to 
the counties of Ireland. Leitrim, Bos- 
coinmon, Sligo and Mayo, gave judg- 
ment in favour of the Orowii, but Galway 
opposed it; whereupon the sheriff was 
fined £1,000, and each of the jurors 
£4,000. 

Gam. (»SVr Ganelon.) 

Ga'ma (// hard), Vasco da Gama, 
the Portuguese, was tlie first European 
imvigator w lio doubled the Cape of Good 

" With HK'li uiHil seas I hr (InninrGiiinHfonght .. . 
liirrusMiit liiboiiinig inund tbi> Ktorni.i Chi)?." 

Thomson : iSimmer. 

Vaseo da Gama. The hero of 
Camoens’ Limnd. He is represented as 
sagacious, intrepid, tender-hearted, 

{ lious, fond of his cnuntiy, and holding 
lis temper in full commund. He is also 
the hero of Meyerbeer’s posthumous 
ojtera, V Afrivaiin\ 

*• (iiiiu:i,'ca]>t:im oT ilii’ \ (Mit.iiroim bjiiirt, 
or ImihI I'liM'Hor, Mini horn foi bmli coninnind, 
AVbuHc iii;iriial llu-n, witli iinKlrncf'clnsriiJlii'il, 
EuMiml lilt* Hiiiilcs of fill tiint’ on Ins snlr " 

CamUm: Lutiiad, hk. i. 

^ Gamaheu, a natural cameo, or intag- 
lio. 'J’heS'n stones (chiefly agate) contain 
natural ropresentatioiis of )>lants, laiid- 
srapi's, or aniiiKils. Pliny tells us that 
the “ Agate of Pyrrhus’” eoiitained a 
reprefcutatiou of tlio nine Muses, with 
Apollo ill the midst. Paracelsus calls 
them iintuial talisniaiis. Albertiis Mag- 
nus makes meiitiou of them, and Gaffa- 
rct, m his (‘ariosi tin uioa'ics, attributes to 
them magical powers. (French, ramdiea, 
from the oriental camchitia, or 
rarnrhoHia.) 

V When magic was ranked os a science , 
certain conjunctions were called *‘(>a- 
mahsean umons.” 
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GamalleL lu the Talqiud is rather 
a good story about this pundit. Caesar 
asked Gamaliel how it was that God 
robbed Adam iu order to moke Eve. 
Gamaliers daughter instantly I'eplied, 
the robbei^ was substituting a golden 
vessel for an earthen one. 

Gambo'ge (2 syl., Arsty hard, second 
y soft). So called from Cambo'dia or 
Camboja, whence it was first brought. 

Gome includes hares, pheasants, 
partiidges, grouse, heath-game, or moor- 
game, black-gamo, and bustards. {Game 
Act, 1.2, Will. IV.) {See STOETnuQ 
Season.) 

Game. 

Two can pla\f at that game. If you 
claw me I can claw you ; if you throw 
stones at me I cun do the same to you. 
The Duke of Buckingham led a mob to 
break the windows of the Scotch 
Puri tails who came over with James I., 
but the Puritans broke tlie windows of 
the duke’s house, and when he com- 
plained to the king, the British Solomon 
t]|uoted to him the proverb, “ Those who 
live ill glass liouses shouldn’t throw 
stones.” 

Yon are making game o f me. You are 
chaffing me, (Anglo-Saxon, gameu^ 
jest, scoffing.) 

Game-leg. A bad or lame leg. 
(Welsh, earn ; Irish, gam^ bad, crooked.) 

Game for a Spree. Arc you game 
for a speech Are you inrliiied to join 
in a bit of fun ? The allusion Is to 
game-cocks, which never show' the white 
feather, but are always ready fora fight. 

Game is not wortb the Candle 

( The ) . The effort is not worth making ; 
the result will not jiay for the trouble. 
(«SV'c Candle.) 

Game’s Afoot (77/r). The hare has 
started ; the enterprise lias bcgim. 

" 1 sw.mu ttriiiwl like limind** in ilirnliiw, 

Sri':uniiii; iiihui tlir sisii r. Tin- s afcmi, ' 

KmIIoiv .\<nir spii'it ' ArnI uikim Mms l•)l!l^ffn 

C'O ‘Hod for Jl:ii !■> ' Kiiirlfiinl ' iiinl St 

: Jit nn/ K., ill. I. 

Gam'clyn (.’1 syJ., g Itanl). TIic 
youngest of the three sons <if Sir Julian 
de Bouiidys. On his death-licd the old 
knight loft “five plowos of land” to 
each of his two older sons, and the lest 
of his property to Gairielyu. The eldest 
took charge of the boy^ but entreated 
him shamefully; and when Gamelyii, in 
his maidiood, demanded of him his 
heritage, the elder brother exclaimed, 

*• Stand still, gadelyng, and hold thy 
peace ! ” ** I am no ^adelyog,” retorted 
the proud young spirit ; but the lawful 


son of a lady and true knight.” At this 
the older brother sent his servants to 
chastise the youngling, but Gomelyu 
drove them off with “a nestel.” At a 
wrestling-match held in ttio neighbour- 
hood, young Gamelyn threw tlio cham- 
pion, and carried off the prize ram ; but 
on reaching home found the door shut 
against him. He at once kicked down 
the door, and thi*ew tlie porter into a 
well. The elder brother, by a mauoBuvre, 
contrived to bind the young scapenace 
to a tree, and left him two miys wiUiout 
I food; but Adam, the sjiencei, unloosed 
him, and Gamelyn fell upon a party of 
ecclesiastics who had come to dine with 
hia brother, “sprinkling holy water on 
the guests w'ith his stout oaken cudgel.” 
Tho aheriff now sent to take Gamelyn 
and Adam into custody ; but they fled 
into the woods and came upon a party 
of forcstci's sitting at meat. The captain 
gave them welcome, and in time Game- 
lyn rose to be “ king of the outlaws.” 
His brother, being now sheriff, would 
have put him to death, but Gamelyn 
constituted himself a lyiicli judge, aud 
liaiigrd )iis brother. After this the kiug 
ap]K)intod him chief ranger, and ho 
murried. U'his tale is tho foundation of 
Lodge’s novel, called Maphne*H Golden 
J^rgaeg^ aud the novel furnished Shake- 
speare with tlie plot of As Yon Like It. 

Gammer {g hard). A corruption of 
grandmother^ with an intermediate foim 
* ‘ griuinier. ’ ’ (See HaJliirell, sub voce.) 

Gammer Gurton’e Needle. The 

earliest comedy but one iu the English 
language. It was “ Made by Mr. S., 
Muster of Arts.” The author is said to 
have been Bishop Still of Bath and 
Wells (1543-Ui07). 

Gam^mon {g liard). A corruption 
of gamrnc. Stuff to impose upon one’s 
crcilulity ; chaff. (Anglo-Saxon, gameny 
scoffing : OMT gamCy'Mi “ You arc making 
game of me.”) 

Gammon (// liard) means tho leg, not 
tho bu tti >ck) . ( Freii cl i , jambim^ tho log, 

jam he ; Italian, gambit.) 

Gam mut, or Gamut {g lianl). It is 
gamma aty “ ut ” being tlu? first woitl iu 
the Guido-vou-Arrezzo scale of 
miy fity Koly la. In tho oloveuth century 
the ancient scale was extended a note 
below tho Greek proslambau^omy note 
(our A), the first space of tho boss staff. 
Hie new note was termed y (gamma), 
aud wheu “ ut ” was substituted by Ar- 
rezzo the “supernumerary” note waa 
called gamma or uty or shortly gamwl ut 
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— “ G ut.” The gammut, therefore, 
properly means the diatonic scale be- 
ginning in the bass clef with G.’* 

Gamp (Afr«.)y or Sarah Gamp {g 
hard) . A monthly nurse, famous for her 
bulky umbrella and perpetual refer- 
ence to Mrs. Harris, a purely imaginary 
person, whose opinions always confirmed 
her own. {^Dickena : Martin Chuzzle- 
wiL) 

“ Mrs. Harrig, T says to hor, if T could afford to 
lay out all iny fellow creetiirH for notbink, 1 would 
gladly do it. Such is tho love 1 luw' 'em.*' 

Punvli caricatures tho Standard as 
**Mrs. Sarah Gamp,*’ a little w'oinaii 
with an enormous bonnet and her cha- 
racteristic umbrella. 

A Sarah Gamp^ or Mrs. Gamp. A 
big, pawky umbrella, so called from 
Sarah (zainp. {See above.) 

In France it is called an Tiobinson^ 
from Bobiiison Crusoe’s umbrella. 
foe.) 

Gamps and Hanices. Workhouse 
nurses, real or supiiosititious. (See 
Gamp.) 

**Mr. <-iHtliorne liiird) is to look ario)‘tlio(<Hini>R 
Hiid of IjiiutiClii and the Stiand.” -The 

JJaily TnlaUVtfph, 

Gaa'abim. The island of thieves jind 
plagiarists. So called from tho Hebrew 
qanah (a thief). {Rabvluii* : Vaaiaqracty 
iv. G6.) 

Gander {g hard). WhaVs sanc( for 
the goose is saarc for the gander. Both 
must bo treated exactly alike. Apple- 
sauce is just SIS good for one as tho 
other. (Auglo-Stixon (f/o\ related tr>gons 
and gans. The d and r of gan-a are 
merely einihonic ; the a being tlie luas- 
culiiie sumx. Thus han-a was the mas- 
culine of hen. Latin, anstr.) 

Gander-oleugh. Folly cliff ; that 
niystorious land where anyone who 
makes a “goose of himself'’ takes up 
his temporary residence. The hypo- 
thetical .ledodiah Cloishbothain, who 
edited the Tales of Mg Landlord^ lived 
there, as Sir Walter Scott assures us. 

Gander«montli« Those four weeks 
W'heii the “ monthly nurse ” rules the 
house; with despotic sway, and the master 
is made a goose of. 

Gan'elon (g hard). Count of May- 
euee, one of Charlemagne’s paladins, the 
“Judas” of knights. His castle was 
built on the Blocksberg, the loftiest 
peak of the Hartz moimtaiiis. Jealousy 
of Boland made him a traitor ; and in 


order to destroy his rival, he planned 
with Marsillus, the Moorish king, the 
attack of Boucesvalles. He was six and 
a-half feet high, with glaring eyes and 
fiery hair ; he loved ^itude, was very 
taciturn, disbelieved in the existence of 
moral good, and never had a friend. His 
name is a by-word for a traitor of the 
basest sort. 

*’ Hai o you not licid me at suoli >i distance front 
>oui iUi if 1 were the most fiiitlile.-4s spy 

mnee the da.vs of (liuicdon I-'*'— iSVr Walter Hcott: 
The Abbot, cluip. XXI\ , 

“Y<iu would have thought him [(rRuelnn] one 
of Attila'g Huiih, mther than one of the iiiiladiiis 
of Cliarlematriie's court."— CVovamoamc, ni. 

Ga'nem (y hard), having incurred 
the displeasure of Caliph Haroun-al- 
Basehid, effected his escape by taking 
the place of a slave, ivho was carrying 
on his head dishes from his own table. 
{Arabian yights* yuicriainments.) 

Gaji'esa {g hard) . Son of Siva and 
Parbutfa; also called Guiiputty, the 
elephant god. The god of wisdom, fore- 
thought, and prudence. Tlie Mercuiy 
of the Hindus. 

"(‘aiiideo liiiglU and (ianesn suhlinio 
Miall hloss with joy thnrown la'opitiousrlime." 

tuiupielt: Plctisurcs of Hope, i. 

Gang a-gley {To). To go wrong* 

(Scotch.) 

“ The hem -laid Hehemes of mice and men 
(tiing alt aKh>y.". Uwrns. 

Gang-board, or Gang- way {g hard). 
Tlie board or way made for the rowers 
to ])aFs from stem to stem, and where 
the must was laid when it was unshipped. 
Ifow it means the board with cleats or 
bars of wood by which passengers walk 
into or out of a ship or steamboat. A 
gang is an alley or avenue. 

Ak ue «en* piiltiiiir off the boat they laid hold 
of ilu* gaimhoiird and unhooked ii off the hoat's 
siei ii."- ViHth : NvioiiU Voyaye, l>k. ill. rhaji. i\ . 

Gang-day {g bard). Tlie day in Bo- 
gatiou week W'heii boys with the clergy 
uiul w’ardens listed to gang round the 
jiarisli to beat its bounds. 

Gangway (g hard). Jieiotv the gang- 
nag. In tlie House of Commons there 
is a sort of bar extending across the 
Housf‘, which separates the Ministry and 
the Opposition from the rest of the mem- 
bers. To sit “below the gangway ” is 
to sit amongst the general members, 
neither among the Ministers nor with 
the Opposition. 

Clear the gangway. Make room for 
the passeugei’B from* the boat, clear the 
passage. {See Gasg-boabd.) 
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Qaagea (The) is so namod from 
the earth. Often called Gunga or 


Ganga. 

“Thofte who, through tl»e riir«o, «»"vo Jillen 
from heaxoii. ha\ing perfurnied ahliuinn iii this 
Stream, become free from sin ; 
by this wiittw, and restored to hapinnesfl, tlie> 
shall enter hea\ en and return agHin to the g«MiH. 
After having iierforiiicd iildutioii in tins living 
water, they become free from all inuiuity. '—/nc 
ifowiaymirt (sectum xxw ). 


Ganna. A Celtic pi-oplietess, who 
succeeded Velle'da. She went to Eome, 
and was received by Domitiaii with great 
honours. (^Tacitus: Auuah^ ao.) 


Conor (// hard), Gineura (y soft), or 
GulneTor. Arthur's wife. 


Gan'srmede (3 syl. ; g liard). Jovf‘’s 
cuii-boarer ; the most beautiful boy ever 
born. lie succeeiled Hebe in ofliee. 

“ will'll Oaiii medi' alMivi* 
lli> flerv u'e iiiiiiOjicrH to mighty Jeoe.” 

Itouh'it Ano-ito. 

Ga^ora. A tract of land inhabited 
by a people w'ithout heads. Their eyes 
are in their shoulders, and their mouth 
in their breast. (^HakluyVit Voyagvm,) 
{See Blemmyes.) 

Gape (j/ hard). Loolitit/ for f/ape- 
need. Gaping itbout and doing nothing. 
A corruption of “ Looking a-gajiesing ; ” 
t/apesintj is staring sthoiit witli one's 
month open. A-gttpesing a .<l {i-tnipes- 
ing tire still used in Norfolk. 

Seektiiff o i/opr\s u('.st. (Devonshire.) A 
gope^e ties/ is :i sight W’liieli people sltire 
at wdth wide-open iiiouili. 'riii' word 
“ nest ” w\'is used iii ti iiiiieli wider sense 
formerly than it is now. 'rims we read 
of a “ iic.st of sliclves,'’ ti “ nest of 
thieves,” a “ cosy nest.” A gape’s nest 
is the nest or place wdiere anything 
stared at is to be found. (*NVc Mark's 
Nest.) 

Gar'agan'tna (// h»ii-d). 'rhe gitint 
that .swallowed live jiilgrims W'ith tlieir 
staves and all in a saltid. From a book 
entitled 77/c lUstorg of (hmujantno^ 
1594. Laueham, however, men I ions the 
book of Garagantua in I ')7o. The giant 
in Itabelais is called Gargantua (//./’.). 

“You must borrow me (JaiX'-'MiTim’s mouth 
first [bffore 1 ran iiltcr so long ji word) , * I!b a 
word too great for any iimni li of iliia age s hize. 
—Shakettpedru : you. Lihr 7/, m. 

Garagantuon. Threatening, bully- 
ing. {See preceding. ) 

GarUe {g hard) properly means to 
sift out the refuse. Thus, by the statute 
of 1 James I. 19, a penalty is imposed 
ou the sale of drugs not garbled.^ We 
now use tlie word to express a mutilated 
extract, in which the sense of the author 
is perverted by what is omitted. (French, 


garbei’y to make clean ; Spanish, garUU 
lar.) • 

“ A garbh'd iiimtutmii may he the moat rffeutual 
peneimori of an uiitlmr’s meaning.’'— AfctWi : 
Divmc (foverummit, i». 14. 

V One of the best garbled quotations 
is this: David said (Psalm xiv. 1), 
“There is no God” (omitting the pre- 
ceding words, “ The fool hath said iu his 
heart.”) 

Garci'as (g hard). The soul of Tedro 
Gareias. Money. It is said that two 
scliolars of Salamanca discovered a 
tombstone with this inscription “ Here 
lit's the soul of tlie licentiate Pedro 
Garei'as ; ” and on searching for this 
“soul "found a purse with a hundred 
golden ducats, {iii! lHas, Trrfaet,.) 

GM'daiike (4 syl., g hard). So 
Russia IS called in the Kddas. 


Garden (// liard). The garden of 
Josepli of Ariinathe'a is said to be the 
spot w’here the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre now stands. 

The Onrden or Garden Sect. Tlie 
disciples of Epieu'rus, who taught in his 
own private garden, 

“ KiHouniH in liis giinlmi was liingiml ; tin* birda 
of tlivuir liiive moil.- riijoj im'iii. of tlioii fooil," 

Garden of England. Worcestei-sliiro 
and Kent are both so Ciilled. 

Garden of Enropr. Italy. 

Garden of Eranec. Ainboise, in the 
department of Indro-ot-Loire. 

Garden of India. Glide. 

Garden of Ireland. C.arlow. 

Garden of llalij. The island of Sicily. 

Garden of South IGales. The soiithei u 
division of Glamorganshire. 

Garden of Spam. Andalusia. 

Garden of the San. The East Indian 
(or Malayan) andiipelago. 

Garden of the lEest. Illinois; Kansas 
is also so called. 

Garden of the IGorld. The region of 
the Mis.sissijipi. 


Gardener (// liard). f/// on, gar- 
dener ! Get on, voii slow and clumsy 
conehniaii. The allusion is to a mau who 
is both gardener and coachman. 

Gardener, Adam is so called by 
Tcnny.son. 


" From yon bine sk\ abovn us bimf. , _ . , 
The grand old ganlcinir and bis wife [Adam 
iimlEvcl , 

Smile ul till? clinmBnfloiigdi'm'ont. 

Liitle Clara I a’t de i ere 
‘‘TIion,oM Adam's likeness, 

(Ji t lodiM-* llm- mirtl;-u ■’ 

,Sliahrt*prarti : Itiehard //., lil. 4. 


Gardening (y hard). 
Pbofession.) 


{See Adah's 
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^FatJi^^landseape gardming. Lenotre 

Ottrgamelto (3 syl., g hard) was tho 
wife of Grangousier, and daughter of the 
king of the Parpaillons {huttn'files). On 
theday that she gave birth to Gargaiitua 
she ate sixteen quarters, two bushels, 
three pecks, and a pipkin of dirt^ tho 
mere remains left in the tripe whioh 
she had for supper ; for, as the proverb 
says— 

“ Scrapo tnitr hp cloan r'» r .mui f«ii, 

A Liilii' (if tlltli ^wll >>1111 miiuiii.'' 

Oargnmellc. Said to be mciiTit for 
Anne of Brittany. She was the mother 
of Gargautua, iu the satirical romance 
of Oargaittitfi and Panttigriwl^ by Ita- 
belais. ‘ Motteux, who makes ‘‘Panta- 
gruel” to T»e Anthony dc Bourbon, and 
•‘Gargantua” to be Henri d’AIbret, 
says “ Garganiollc ” is designed for 
Catherine de Foix, Queen of Navarr.*. 
{JtafMliiiftf i. 1.) 

Ckurgan'tua (g liard), according to 
Babeluis, was sou of Graugousier and 
Gargamcllo. Immcdiatelv ho was l)oni 
he cried out “ Drink, drink ! ” so lustily 
that tho words were heard in Boauco 
and ' Bil)nroi8 ; w'hereupou hia royal 
father exclaimed, ** Qne grand iu as I 
which, being the first words ho uttei*ed 
after the birth of the child, wore ac- 
cepted as its name ; so it was cjillod 
“ Gali-gran’-tu-as,” corrupted into Gar- 
g’an-tu-a. It needed 17,913 cows to 
supply the babe w’ith milk. Wlien he 
went to Paris to finish liis edu(*ution he 
rode on a mare as t)ig as six elepliauts, 
and took tho bells of Notre Dame tu 
hang oil hia mare's neck us jingles. At 
the praver of tho Parisians* ht*. restored 
the bells, and they conseuled to feed his 
more for nothing. ()ji bis w’uy home 
he was fired at from tlio castle at Vede 
Ford, and on reaching home combed 
his hair wdth a comb 900 feet long, when 
at every “ rake " seven bullet-balls fell 
from his hair. Being desirous of a salad 
for dinner, he W’cnt to cut some lettuces 
us big us walnut-trees, and ate up six 
pilgrims from Sebastian, wdio had hidden 
themselves among them out of fear. 
Picrochole, liaviug coiniiiittod cei-taiii 
nftences, was attacked by Gai-gautua in 
the i-ock Clermond, and utterly de- 
feated ; and Gargantua, in remembrance 
of this victory, founded aud endowed 
the abbey of Theleme [ 71*- ianif ] . ( 
iats : Gargantua^ i. 7.) 

Gargantna is said to be a satire on 
Fran^**oiB I., but this cannot be correct, 
as he was boru iu the kingdom of the 


butterflies, was sent to Pams to fluish 
Ills education, and left it again to 
succour his own couiiti^. Motteux, 
perceiving tliese difficulties, thinks it is 
meant for Henri d'Albret, King of 
Navarre. 

Gargantna" s marr. Those who make 
Garg/intua to be Prau<;oib I. make hia 
“ great mare ” to be Mine. d'Estampes. 
Mritteux, looks upon the romance 
as a satire on the Reform party, is at a 
loss how to a}>p]y this word, and merely 
says, “ It is some lady.” Rabelais says, 
“ She was as big as six elephants, and 
had her feet cloven into fingers. She 
was of a bunit-sorrel hue, with a little 
mixture of dapple-gi’ey ; but, above all, 
she )iad a terrible tail, for it was every 
whit us groat as the steeple pillar of 
St. Mark.” When the beast got to 
Orleans, and the wasps assaulted lier, 
she switched about her tail so furiously 
tha.t she knocked down all the ti’ces that 
gi*ew' in the vicinity, and Gai'gantua, 
delighted, exclaimed, “*/<" tmirc bean 
ce ! ” whei'efore the locality has bof'ri 
called “ Beauco over since. The satire 
show's tho W'ilfuliiess aud extravagance 
of coui*t mistresses. {Rahelnh : Gar~ 
gantua and FantaarueJ^ hook i. 16.) 

Gnrgantua's shepherds, according to 
Motteux, moan Lutheran preachers but 
those who look ui)on tho romance as a 
political satire, tliiiik the Crown ministers 
aud advisei’s are intended. 

Gargantaa's thirst. Motteux sa3'H 
tho great thirst” of Gargantua, niid 
“mighty drought” at Pantagruers birth, 
refer to the withholding the cup from 
the laitj', and the clamour raised bj' tJie 
Reform jiart^' for the wine as W'cll as tlie 
bread in tho'eucharist. 

Gargan^tuan. Enormous, inordi- 
nate, great beyond all liinifs. It needed 
900 ells of Cliutclleraat linen to make; 
the body of his shirt, and ‘200 more for 
the gussets ; for his shoos 400 ells of blue 
and crimsjui velvet were required, and 
1,100 cow-hides for tlie soles. He could 
pla,v 207 different gaTiios, picked liis teeth 
with an elephant's tusk, and did ever}'- 
thiiig in the same “ L'lrge way.” 

‘•It Hdiiiultnl liki* II (iHrv.iiituiiii order for a 
The Stninlunt. 

A Gargantuan course of stiuiies. A 
com-se including all languages, as well 
aiicieut as modern, all &e sciences, all 
the -ologies aud -ouomies, together with 
calisthenics and athletic sports. Gar- 
gaiitua wrote to his son Paiitagruel, com- 
manding him to leani Greek. Latin, 
Chaldaic, Arabic ; all histor}', geometry, 
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oritlimetic, and music; astronomy and 
natural philosophy, so that ** there be 
not a river in all the world thou dost 
not Imow the iiame of, and nature of all 
its fishes ; all the fowls of the air : all the 
several kinds of shrubs tuid herbs ; all 
the metals hid in the bowels of the 
earth ; with all gems and precious stones. 
I would furthermore have thee study the 
Talmudists and Cabalists, and get a 
pcrlect knowledge of nian. In brief, I 
would have thee a bottomless pit of all 
knowledge.” {Rnhchm : VaninyruvJ^ 
book ii. 8.) 

Gorglt^tios. One of the dogs that 
guarded the lierds and flocks of Ger'yon, 
and which Hercules kilh‘d. The other 
was the two-headed dog, named Orihos, 
or Orthros. 

GargoalUe, nr Gargoil (// hard) . A 
water-spout in church architecture. 
Sometimes also si)elt (iHi'goyle. 'I'hey are 
usually carved info some fantastic shape, 
Hucli as a dragon's head, through which 
the water flow’s, (hu’gouille was the 
great dragon that lived in the Seine, 
Rivaged liouen, and w’as slain by St. 
lloma'nus, Bishop of lloucn, in the 
seventh century. {See Dbaqon.) 

Garibaldi’s Red Sbirt. The red 

sliirt is the liabitual uppei gannent of 
American sailors. Any Liverpudlian w'ill 
tell you that some lil'tecn years ago a 
Biitish tar might b.j dis.j'ijied by his 
blue shirt, and a Yankee ‘‘salt” by his 
red. (iaribaldi first adopted the Araeri- 
oati shirt, when lie took the commuiid of 
the iiierehantTiiaii in Baltimore. 

Garland (// hard). 

V rliiiiilci sliitulil In* I'niniiOMd (if rmir 
. ,1 g(iii;iiid hlioiihi liO liii'iMi' I Ilf I'tiiicl (II 

ii.ik Um\C‘', iMfci “iM'i M'mI wiili ?(((•» n*, J A’. 
i'lisiniiiis . Il/tHdliiKik ol J/i I'ahfi ilyihn]’* p HO 

(lUrluHiL A collecfioii of ballads in 
True J.oifi's* cfc. 

tjarlamls unj as old as the 
hills. The aucici.t ,b;\vs used them, 
acconliiig to SclJ'Ui {I no- lii. (Imj ; 
the Greek and lioman bri<les did the 
same (Vaughan, Golden Groic) ; so did 
the Anglo-Saxons and Gauls. 

“Thrc (irnimcritj (j prj Mcip'ih n. wyte- A 
rjir^eoii hir f>iiiL'e)', n iimcli on hir nini n 

tfiYinml (»n liir lii*‘(h*. Tlit* li ir/c lw*f(»kciiiMli#* .me 
li.i\r . lilt* hniob <'l»*iinrs«* in licii*' und . Iiaii'i>e. 
ilie ^arl'iiul . . . ifladne'ii’i and tlit* di(,'uii.\ nf the 
Bitreineiii (if wedli.fk." — AtHfrtd ; DiVcv and 
Painter cJ4./a). 

Garllck is said to destroy the mag- 
netic jiow'er of the loadstone. J’his 
notion, though proved to he erroneous, 
has the sanetion of Pliu)", Soliniis, 
Ptolemy, Plutarch, Albcrtus, Mathiolos, 


BueuSy Rulaudus, Benudveus, Longius, 
and others^ Sir Tlioinas Bruwiie places, 
it among Vulgar Rrrors (bookii, chap, 3.) 


aiwiwii M wiiiii m.ir 


lick .,,v 

UiiiKttet] titid rdh It df Its virino dr ar;i.wiufr iron, 
to w liirli KcniMl-iTus nirrot^a , !»ut t.hiB ih all lies 
ir. Salmon: Thr. Complete Jinffhuh. i'/ii/ctctan, itfr.. 
chiMi. xx\.i». Hc. ’ 


hiiKler tilt* atir}w'tl\t* V'mV''r 

10 df ilrawiufr iron, 

lift I.. nil Cmn <*_ 


Gamiab Cy hard). Entr;incc-monev, 
to be spent in drink, demanded by jail- 
birds of now-comers. In prison slang 
garnish means fetters, and garnish - 
money is money given for the “ lionour ” 
of wearing fetters. The ‘uistom becatiie 
obsolete writh the reform of prisons. 
(Frmch. trimming, verb//f/f- 

tni\ to decomto or twb'rii.) {See I'iold- 
iiig’s and Smolh'tt’s novels.) 


Garratt (y hard). The Mayor of 
Oarratt. Garratt is between Wands- 
worth ami Tooting ; the first mayor of 
this villiigo was elected tow'ards the close 
of the eiglitetmili eiMitury ; and liis elec- 
tion came about thus ; ( iarratt Cuiiimoii 
had been often eneioa died on, and in 
1780 the inhabitants associated tlioin- 
selves together to defend tlieir rights. 
11)0 chainnon of this association W’as 
entitled Mayor ^ and as it happened to be 
the time of a general election, tlie society 
made it a law that a now “mayor” 
should be chosen at every general elec- 
tion. The addresses of these mayors, 
written by Footi), Garrick, Wilkes, and 
others, are satires on the corruption of 
electors and jsditical squibs. Thu first 
Mayor of Garratt was “Sir” John 
Harjier, a retailor of brickdust in Tjou- 
doii ; and the last was ‘’Sir” Harry 
Dimsdale, niuflin-selh*r, in IT'.iO. FooU) 
has a farce entitled The Mayor of Oat^ 
rail. 

Garraway’s, i.r. Garra way’s cofbje- 
hou*^*, in F.xcliange Alley. It existed 
for 2 Hi years, and Juire t«*a was sold, in 
H)J7, f‘>r His. up to oOs. a jiouiid. The 
liouso no longer e.xists. 

Garrot'e or Garotto (2 syl, n liurd) 
is the Spanish y:n rote (a stirk). The ori- 
ginal way of garrotting in Spain was to 
place the victim on a claiir with u cord 
round liis net^k, tlion to tw’ist the cord 
with a ^tivk till strangulation ensued, lii 
18 >l General Lop^z was garrotted by th* 
Spanish authorities for attempting to 
gain possession of Cuba; since which 
time the thieves of London, etc., have 
adopted the method of strangling their 
victim by throw’iiig their arms round 
his throat, while on accomplice rifles liia 
pockets. 
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charter (ff hai-d). Knights of the 
Garter, The popular legend is that 
Joan, Countess of Salisbury, aocidentaliy 
slipped her garter at a court ball. It 
was picked up by her royal partner, 
Edw^ III., who gallantly diverted the 
attention of the guests from the lady by 
binding the blue band round his "own 
knee, saying as he did so, Honi soit qui 
Mai 1/ pense*^ (1318). 

Wearing the garters of a pretty 
maiden either on the hat or knee wits a 
common custom with our forofathei-s. 
Brides usually wore on their legs a liost 
of gay I'ibbons, to bo distributed after 
the marriage censinony amongst the 
bridegroom^s friends ; and tlic piper at 
the wedding dance never failed to tie a 

J riece of the bride's garttsr round Iiis pii)o. 
[f there is any truth in the h‘gend given 
above, the imprcsHiuii on the guests 
would be wholly different to what such 
on accident would produce in our days; 
but perhaps the Order of tlie Oai*tcr,** 
after all, may be about taniarnount to 
“The Oi^er of the Ladies’ C 'ham pious,” 
or “ The Order of the Ladies' Favour- 
ites.” 

Gar'vies (2 syl., g sedt). Sprats. So 
called from Inch (iurvic, ii.n isle in the 
Frith of Forth, near wliicli they are 
caught. 

Gascona'do (3 syl., // hard). Tclk 
like that of a (laseon- absurd iioasiing, 
vainglorious braggadocio. It is .said 
a Gascon being uskotl what hrt thought 
of the Louvre in T’liri.s, rcjdicd, ‘‘Pretty 
well ; it reiniud.s me of tin; Iwick part oV 
my father's si a, bias.” Tlie vainglory of 
this answer is more ]mlpahle when it is 
borne in mind tliat tin; (lascons wurc 
proverbially poor. Tlie Dictionar v of the 
French Aeadeiny gives us the following 
specimen: “A Gascon, in proof of his 
ancient nobility, assorted that they u.sial 
in his father’s house no other fuel than 
the batons of the family marshals.” 

Gaston (g hard). Lord of CLaros, 
one of Oiarlemagnc's pahuliiis. 

Gastrol'ators. I’eojile wlif)sc go»l 
is their belly. {liabelus : Vuntagymt, 
iv. 58.) 

Gat*tOOth {g hard). Goat-tooth. 
(Anglo-Saxon, tfist.) Goat-tootlu;d is 
having a lickerish tooth. Chaucer inukes 
the wife of Bath suy, “Gat- toothed I 
was, and that became me vrele.” 

Gate Money. Money paid at tlie 
gate for admission to tlie gi'ouuds where 
some contest is to be seeu- 


Gate-posta. llio post on which the 
gdte hangs and swings is called the 
“ hanging-post ” ; that ojgainst which it 
shuts is called the “ banging post.” 

Gate of Italy. That part of the 
valley of the Adige which is in the 
vicinity of Trent and Eovere'do. A 
naiTow gorge between two mountain 
ridges. 

Gate of Tears \TtahelmandeV\. The 
yiassagp into the lied Sea. So called by 
the Amhs from the miiiiber of shipwrecks 
that took )>lace there. 

“ Liki> Hoiiii' ill-ilcstined bark tiint Hlj'OVft 
III hilriicr i.iin>im'li ilir (iaie ot 'IVnr^" 

T. Moine: Firt Woh^hiyprru. 

Gath (g liard), in Dry den’s satire of 
Abmlom and Achttnphel^ means Brus- 
sels, wdiero (Hiarlesll. long resided wdiile 
lie was ill exili*. 

“ Hail tliim iild Oai id L(M)arli;s U.l . . . 

Niil. dared, wlieii fcinmie called liiin, tn lie kiii?, 
At (iatli ail exiU> he nin;ht mu 11 rcnimiii.'' 

Tdl %i not in Gath. Don’t let your 
eneniic.s hear it. Gath was famous as 
being the birtliplace of the giant Goliath. 

“Tell It not in (ialh, imhlishitnot ini heal rePt*i 
of Aakeion; Jest (lie uaiiffhlera of the Philiatiiiea 
reioiee. ICHt I he dauulilcrs of thu uiu‘irc’iiiiiei8iMl 
triiinipn.'’-:! .Sun. i. *jo. 

Gathered - dead. Tht? Bible plirase, 
“He was gathered to his fathers.” 

“ Ifewamfur he m ifalheri*d)a little man with 
a eopiiei^ coinp|r>Moii ’* Ifi. 

Gathers {g hard). Gnt of gathers. 
In distress ; iii a very iniyioverislied con- 
dition. The .'illusion is to a woinan’.s 
gown, which certainly looks very seedy 
when “out of gathers” — <.c. when the 
cotton that kc]»t tnc “ yiloats ” bigether 
I'ius given w:iy . ( Anglo-f^ixoii, gadvr- tan , 
to gather, or pleat.) 

Gauche (Frcncli, the left hand). Awk- 
ward. -da/’, the left hand. (*SV’f Adboit.) 

Gauch'erlo (3 syl., g hard). Things 
not f'onunr tl jaat ; bcliaviour not ticconl- 
iiig to tlie Vcceivctl forms of society ; 
awkward and untoward ways. (.V<* 
aborc.) 

Gau’difer {g liard). A ch.ainpion, 
ci*lel>r;iteil iu the romance iA Alexandvi', 
Not unlike the Scotch Bruce. 

Gaudy-day (./). A lioliday, a feast- 
day. (Latin gaitdSo^ to rejoice.) 

Gaul {g hard). France. 

“ limulnny liaul has roused the world to vrar ” 
Thom-Mm : Autumn. 

“ i^hall haughty Haul invasion threat ? ’’—iiirntf. 
Gaunt (g hard). John of Gaunt. 
The third sou of Edward 111 . ; so called 
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from Ghent) in Flanders, the place of 
his birth. 

Gauntgrim {g hard). The wolf. 

“ ‘ For my part (aaid h**), J don't wonder Hi my 
couBln'B rcTUBinf; Broiii the l^ir and Giiuntgriiii 
the wolf. . . . Brum is ulw'nys tii the Bulka, nud 
0»untgrjin nlways in a t»i»bioii.' U. Lytton : 
IHlyrinift of the Rhine^ chiip. xii. 

Gauntlet {g hard). To run ihe gant- 
let, To be hounded on all sides. Cor- 
ruption of gantlope^ the passage between 
two files of soldiers. (German, gang- 
lanfvn or gamndavfcn.) The rel'erenfe 
i.s to a punisliment coiiiiiioii among 
sailors. If a com])anion had di.^^graeed 
liimself, the crew, pi-ovided with gaunt- 
lets or ropiV ends, wei'e drawn nji in 
two rows facing each otlier, and ihe 
delinquent had to run between them, 
while every man dealt him, in piussiug, 
us severe a chastisement as he could. 

V The custom exists among tlie North 
American Indians. ( isvv Feuiniore Cooper 
and Mayne Keid.) 

To throw doivn the gauntlet . To chal- 
lenge. The custom iii the Middle Ages, 
when one knight challenged another, 
was for the challenger to throw his 

f faiintlet on the ground, and if the chal- 
eiig(5 was accepted the iiei’sou to whom 
it was thrown picked it iqi. 

“ It IS Hot for Sj*:iin, vodiiM'il sis “lit* I'l lo llic 
lowest (le;frc>t> of ho<‘|;iI iiisiiiil ion (o ihiow tin 
Kstuntl(‘r to Llie i nrhl and l(‘f( " Tin- Tutm*. 

Gauta'ma (y hard), 'riu' chief deity 
of Burmali. wliosi? favourite Dlfeniig is a 
paper iiinbrclla. 

The four mibtimc wrUus of (iaata’um 
are as follows : 

(1) Pain exists. 

(2) The cause of pain is “ birth sin.” 
The Buddhist supp<»s(.*s that man has 
passed through many previous evisl- 
eiice.s, .and all the licaped-iip sins fic<*ii- 
mulatcd in these jircvious states consti- 
tute man’s “ bii-tli sin.” 

fli) Pain is ended only hy Nirva'iui, 

{'4) The way that lea<Is to Nirvana is 
— right faith, right judgment, right 
language, right puri»ose, right practice, 
right obedience, right iricmoiy, and 
right meditation (eight in all). 

Gan'tler and GargulUo (Fi'cnch). 
All the world and his wife. 

Sc moequer tie Ganiier et de nargmllo 
(to make fun of evei'>’oiie). Gautier- 
Garguille was a clow’ii of the seventeenth 
century, who gave himself unlxiuuded 
licence, and provoked against himself a 
storm of angry feeling. 

Gau'Taine or Ga'walii - Gau-wain 

(2 syl., g hard). Str (Hanvaine ihe 
Cmrieom, One of Arthur's knights, 


aiid his nephew. He challenged the 
Green Knight, and struck off his head ; 
but the headless knight picked up his 
poll again and walked off, telling Sir 
Gauvaino to meet him tw'clve months 
hence. Sir Gauvaine kept his appoint- 
ment, and W'as hospitably entertained ; 
but, taking possession of "the girdle be 
longing to the lady of the house, was 
chastised by the Green Knight, confessed 
his fault, and was forgiven. 

Tlie tfCMtlefrHivain’.s CDUiicMiiis Itur. 
HrrtnrUc Mares aiitl I’elliimre, 

And liHiu'elnl ilial exmiinrc 

Ijonki'd Slfil llXXIHe dll LllC i|llCiMl ' 
iS’ir IK. Jtnthfl oj Tni niiuiii, ii. 1.1 

Gav'clklnd (// hard). A tenure in 
Wales, Kent, ami Norihiiinbtulaiid, 
wherehy iuiid d('.scemled from the father 
to ft/l Ill’s sons in equal ]»ro]iortions. The 
youngest iiad till' homestead, and the 
eldest the lioi'se ami arms. 

l^ikd n Imititiiten, NChI says Hie word is nif 
rol t'yu thrive all rtir kiti) ; hut l^aiiilMnlu suiifH'CMfB 
the Aiupd-Saxdti {iaj"l oi pavt l, reiii ; iiiid Mi.\B it 
iiieaii«i land whirli yields rnit”' f/urW rji/w, rent 
for the family deni I'd from laiul There is n 
siiiiilar IriHli word, quUhtuh'inc, a ftunily leiinre. 

Gawain {g hard). {See Oauvatne.) 

Gawroy {g har«l). Cue of the race of 
fiviiig women who aiipcaicd to Peter 
Wilkins ill ids srditary cave, {Uohert 
Vntfoek' : I '(ter If dktnx.) 

Gay (jf hard). Gog as the kna/s 
candle. A French phr.ise, alluding to an 
aiieieiit eustom oliserved on the lith of 
January, eallcd llie ‘‘ Kve or Vigil of the 
Kings,” wh(‘n a eandle of ilivers colours 
was burnt. ’J’he expression is used to 
denote a ivomaii who is more showily 
dressed than is consistent with good 
ta.sti'. 

Gay Deceiver (.</). A Lothario 
(y.r.) ; a libertine. 

“I niiincdi:iti>l.\ nuirli'd llir jiriTincIs of iln* 
east Ic, and iidsomI m.\M‘lt' on the hi,*.di i*o:ul. wlicrr 
Iln* diMi'ixrr xias sun* lo In* lijirrrrjilrd on 
liiK ivi nni iS'iu/r : AtlrmtiirrH of (til /*'/<«« 

iSuioUf'lt's tiunaintion). (I7I!M 

Gay Girl. A w'oinan of light or 
extravagant habits. Lady Anne Berke- 
ley, dissfitisfied with tin* eondiict of h(*r 
daughter- in-lavv (Lady (.’.‘itherine How- 
ard), cxelaitiied, “ By the blessed sucrii- 
ineiit, this gay girl will beggar iny sou 
Hctii'y.” (See a bore.) 

“ WHiat c.\ Iflli you V Home il'.-ij iriirl, (iod it wot, 

Halil hroiitflii ,\oii thiiH upon the lorj trot' (i.r. 
put jou on yoiir hiirli loo ho, oi into n !«»»• 
Hionj. Vhiiio'ov: (Juvlrrbvry 

Gaze (1 syl., g hard). To stand at 
gaze. To stand in doubt what to do, 
A tenn in forestry. When a stag first 
hears the liounds it stands do/od, look- 
ing all round, and iu doubt wbat to do. 
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Heralds call a stag which is represented 
full-faced, u **stag at gaze.” 


The American army in the central Btatce re- 
maiiioU wholly at Mnhon : IhnUny. 

“ A» the i)oor fricrlited ilecr. that HtaiKjaat (raze, 
Wildly deterniiiiMifX Mliicli way to fly." 

ShaUeifpcare : Rape «/L«<*rccii,lliO-jn. 

Gaze-bound. (6Ve Lyve-Houkd.) 

Gazette (2 syl., V hard). A news- 
paper. Tlie first newspapers w'cre issued 
111 Venice by the (lovernmeut, and came 
out ill manuscript once a month, during 
the war of loOd between the Venetians 
and Turks. The intelligence was read 
publicly in certain iilawis. and tlie fee 
for hearing it read Avaa one f/dzrffa (a 
Venetian coin, somewhat less than a 
farthing in value). 

Tlio flVHt official KiijrliPli new ‘siiapcr, cnllcd 
The Oxford Gazette, w-aa imliimlicd in 1012 . ni Ox- 
ford, where the <'<iurt was held On the ivnn)\al 
of the t^mrt to London, the iimiiu* wii*« clruurcdio 
The UihdoH Gazette. The iiaiiic w ms rcvi \ c»i m KMm, 
diinnK the Ureal l«‘ire. Now the official Gazetti, 
jiuliliahed evurv Tiiewlay und KriUaj , ctnuai is.vii- 
noiiiiceni('iiiH of iiciiHioiis, proiiioiiuim, hatiknipi- 
cies, diawduiioiiM of iHirtiierHhiiia, et< (Ste Nkws- 
I'Aruira.i 

Gazetted {(f hard). Published in 
the London Gazette, an oflicial news- 
paper. 

GazUlvidez’ (3 syl,). A dynasty of 
Persia, whicli gave four kings and lasb'd 
fifty years (999-1049), founded by Mali- 
mouaOazni, whoroigned from the Oaiiges 
to the Casjiiaii Sea. 

Gear {g hard) propcrlymeaTiH*‘dross.” 
Ill machinery, the bands and wheels tliat 
communicate motion to tlie Avorkiiig pirt 
are called the gearing. (Saxon, geai a a, 
clothing.) 

hfgood gear. To he in good Avorkiiig 
order. 

t)nt of gear. Not in Avorkmg condi- 
tion, Avlieh the **gcii ling ’’ doc.N not act 
propiTly ; out of licalth. 

Gee-up! andGoe-woot addrcs.scd to 
horses both iiicun "Horse, get on.’* 
Gee - horse. In Notts and many other 
counties iiurHcs say to young children, 
“Como and see the gee-gees.” There 
is not the least likoliliood that Gee- woo 
is the Italian ffta, because gio will not lit 
in with any of the other tenns, and it is 
absui-d to suppose our peasants would go 
to Italy for sucli a word. AV oa ! or W oo ! 
Iq.r.), meiiuing stop, or halt, is quite 
another word. We subjoin the follow- 
ing quotation, although we differ from 
it. (AVf CoMK Atheb, Woo’sh. ) 


"Kt cniii Blc trIiiriaiPIiir, ef coiniilrcB cum 
qiiniita (fionii diiccivtui iid Ilium xiriiiii super 
piiunui, dicendo (rot > (to* f repit ivrcuterc 

terraiti quasi jmuj-'m*r equuin calcanlHis. — 
tuffiui Crcaturaruia C 14 S 0 L 


OocMift G7 b'lrd), {Stte Gander, G ooBB. ) 

Geese save the capital. The tradition is 
that when the Gauls invaded Koine a 
detachment in single file clambered up 
the hill of the capitol so silently that the 
foremost man reached the top without 
being challenged: but while he was 
striding over the rampart, some sacred 
geese, disturbed by the noise, began to 
cji ekle, and a woke the gaiTison . M u reus 
Maii'liiis rushed to the W’all and hurled 
the fellow over the precipice. To com- 
memorate this cveut, the Romans carried 
a golden goose in procession to the capitol 
evt'iy y(‘ar (ii.c. 390). 

‘ Tlinsc i-otiM-rmlcil In Jirdcrs, 

Tlmt ii> llu‘ capirul wciv wimlcrs. 

And bciiiir IlicM iipiiii iKitnil, 

W It h uiiisc iiloiu* iM’at off tlic fSaiil.* _ 

It otter: I/aihhrai*, ii. a, 

^lll /its m'ans are geese, or At/ his strans 
at e larnei/ to geese. All liis cxpeotiitioiw 
end in nothing ; all his boasting ends in 
smoke. Like a person w'ho fancies ho 
sees a swan on a river, hut finds it to bo 
only a gfiose. 

'fhe jiliraso is sometimes reversed 
flins, “All his geese are swans.” 
Commonly applied to pooidc who think 
too much of the beauty and talent of 
their children. 

Heerg man thinks his otvn geese swans. 
Everyone i.s prejudiced by self-love. 
Every crow thinks its own nestling tlio 
fairest. Every child is hoaiitiful in its 
mother’s eyes. (See iEsop’s fable, The 
Jiati/e and l/tc Owl.) 

Latin : Suum euique pnlehruin. Siia 
cuique sxjonsa, mihi metis. Sua euique 
res est carissiina. Asiiius asiiio, sus suo 
puleher. 

German ' Eine gute mntfer halt ilire 
I kinder vor die .sehonslen 
! Tnneh ’ A ehaqiu' oisciu ion uiJ 
1 para it b.’aii. , , , • 

I Italian ' A ogiii grolla paion belli i 
I suoi grollatiiii. Ad ogiii ueecllo, sud 
I iiido L* hello. 

I 'The more geese the more hrers. I he 
! French newspajier called L' Europe, l)e- 
I ceniber, 180.3, reiieats this proverb, and 
. says “ It is customary in England for 
I every gentleman admitted into society 
i to send a fat goose at Chiisliiias to the 
} lady of the house lie is in the habit of 
visiting. Beautiful women receive a 
I whole magazine .... and are thus 
! enabled to tell the numlier of tlieir lovers 
! by the inimher of fat geese sent U* 
them.” (The P.wr#, December 27 th,18C5 ) 
Tnily the Frenehinau knows muoli 
more about us than wo over “ dreamt of 
in our philosophy.” 

Geese. (See Goosv, Cao Mag.) 
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Oehan'iia (Hebrew, g h^). The 
place of etemiu torment. Strictly spef^- 
mg, it means simply the Valley of Hiii- 
iiom {Qe-Iiinnoft^, whore sacrifices to 
Moloch were offered and where I'efuse 
of all sorts was subsequently cast, for 
the consumption of which fires were kept 
constantly burning. • 

“ And madi> lin* crux v 

Tlip iiloRsanl. xallr.x oi Hinimm. tuphi't flicnrc 

And black ripbriina callort, the t.\ in- «»f liell *’ 
Miltini: Parntiute Lo^f, book i. 4<i.W 

Gel'ert (g hai*d). Tho name of 
Llewellyn’s dog. One day a wolf entered 
the room where the infant son of tho 
Welsh priiiC(J was jisleop ; Ciolert flew at 
it and killed it ; but when Llewellyn ns 
tumed homo and saw his dog’s mouth 
bloody, ho hastily concluded tliftt it lia<l 
killed* his child, and thrust it through 
with his sword. The howl of the dog 
a'Wokc the child, and the prince saw too 
late his fatal rashness. Beth-gclert is 
the name of the pla<*e whore the dog was 
buried. {See Hktii-Gelkut, Doo.) 

A siuiil'i.r Htoiy is told of t'zsir I'lniH of 
llusixui. In tin* iicsta Utunnunrniii ilu' Hloi.v is 
told of KoIIm'uIih, a KiukIiI, but inHioad of a 
jm'VIKmiMUu* dof/ IS sjinl ilo lia\<* killod a xxolf. 
The Btx»o <H*ciirs airnin in the St'nn ir<se ifantcvH. 
In tho Baiiskrit xersion tho doji is called an ich- 
iiouiiion and tho wolf a “ black snake.” In the 
UdoptuUma fix'. .’J) the dos is an oMcr; in the 
Arabic a xvojMk‘1 ; in the Mongolian a role-caf ; in 
tho rersiHii a cat, et<*. 

Gellatley {Davie), Tlio idiot ser- 
vant of file Baron of Bradwardiiu*. 
{Sir IF. Scott: U'airrley.) Also spelt 
Gellatly. 

Gema'ra {jf hard), which 

complement,” is ajipiicil txi tlie secoml 
part of the Talmud, which consists of 
uunotutioiis, discussions, and aiiiplitica- 
tioiis of the Jewish Mmhaa. 'J’Jiere is 
the Babylonian (jnua'ra aiul tlie Jeru- 
salem (iema'ra. Tlie foniior, which is 
the more complete, is by the jicademius 
of Babylon ; the latter by those of 
Palestine. 

“Scribes and niaviscc'* . . . M-r linb* xahic mi 
the study x)f the Laxx iisclt, Imi niiii lion ihar of 
the coiiiinentanes of ihc ralibis, mov cnibiHiicd 
in the Mmltva and (it imnd.' - Ci lUn : Lijt tif 
L'hritit, X'ol. 11. ch. ^xxx'i. ]>. ai. 

Gemmagog. Son of the giant Gro- 
m€dou, and inventor of the Poulan 
shoes— 7. c. shoes with a spur behind, 
and turued-up toes fastened _ to the 
knees. These shoes wei’e forbidden by 
Charles V. of France in lUG.'), but the 
fashion revived again. {Dachat : Oitvres 
de Rabelais.) 

V According to the same authority, 
giants were great inventors: Erix in- 
vented Icgerdeinain ; Gobbara, diinking 
healths ; Gemmngog, Poulan shoes ; 


Hapmouche, drying and smokiiig neats* 
tongues ; etc. etc. 

Gems. {See Jewels.) 

Gendarmes. “Men nt nriuH,” the 
.armed police of Fi-anct*. The term w as 
first applied to those w'ho marched in 
the train of knights ; suhsequeiitly to 
the cavalry : in the time of Louis ^IV. 
to a liody of horse charged w’ith the 
preservation of order ; after the revolu- 
tion to a military police chosen from old 
soldiers of goocl character; now it is 
applied to the ordiuaiy police, whoso 
costume is half civil and lialf military. 

Gender-words : Billy, nanny ; boar, 
sow ; buck, tioc : bull, cow ; cock, lieu ; 
dog, bitch ; ewe, tuji ; groom — man ; 
he, she: Jack, Jenny; male, foinalo; 
man, maid : man, woman ; master, mis- 
tress ; Tom ; tup, dam ; and several 
“Christian names; us in the following 
examples : — 

Af» : l)i>v biicli 

Anit: •Tiii'k tiHH >111(1 .l(‘nii,x ; ho nsH, she ass. 

Hear : Ho bcsir, she bcai, 

JUrd: Msile hint, feiiialo bird; cuck hinl, hoii 
hinl. 

IHackcock (KrouBO) ; moorcock and hoii (nsl 
proiisc). 

Jlndo^rooin, bride. II 
Calf: null calf, cow calf. 

Cal: Tom cat, lady cal, ho and hlio cat. tHli 
cal (q.v.), 
rhiirxxoiiiaii. 

ChiUt: Mali‘ child, foiiialo child ; man child, 
woman child (child is viiher maU* or female, (‘\- 
xvi>t XX boil BOX is ivforrcd to). 

Pccif ; Ho and she dov il (if 90\ in referred I oi 
Jtoaktv Male and female donko.x . oHfc Abh.i 
Kleuhiuit : Hull and cow ele]ilntiil ; male and 
f(‘tnau‘ elcidiaiit. 

Foj‘: Duj; and bilcli fox -, the bilcli is also called 
a xixeii. 

(bniio cock. 

Ueiirloiiian, iron tioxvi min ii or ladj'. 

Ooat : Uilly and >hiiii,v Koar ; he and shx* goat , 
buck mini. 

Hare ; lliu'k and doc hare. 

Heir: Heir iiiiile, heir feiimle. 

KinBiiian, kinBxx'oiiiiui. 

J.nmb : exx'o lamb, tuii iamb, 

.Mankind, woiiiiiiikind. 

Mcruinii, mermaid. 

Milkman, inilkiiiaid or iiiilk-xxuinun. 

Abmi cock, moorhen. 
ctlei : Poland bitch otii^r. 

Purtrififfe : Oockand hen iMirtrulcfc. 

Tmcock, ]K‘ah('n. 

Pheanant: Cock and hen ]>heasaiit. 

J'w/; Horn* and .sow i>lv. 

Jtahhit: Hiu'k and doe rabbit. 

Hat: A .lack rat. 

KchoolmasicM', Hclio()IitiiBtr(H<4 
Seal: Bull and cow. The bull of fur houIs 
under six jears of aire is called a '■ Hacheb»r ” 
Servant: Mule and female Berxrini ; mail and 
maid serx aut. 

souKHtresH : man and xxoinau siiiffe:. 

Hir [John], Lady [Maiy], 

Sparrow : (lock ami hen Bi»uno\v. 

Swan: A cob or cock swan, iieu-bxx'iiu. 

Turkey cock and hen 
WuBb or xx-asboi-a-oiiiiiii. 

Whale: Bull or I'nicorii, niid cow. _ 

Wren : Jenny ; cock Holun , Tom tit ; etc. 

Wolf; lion wolf, bill li or she-xvolf. 

V Generally the name of the animal 
stands last ; in the following mstaiices, 
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however, it stands before the gender- 
word : — 

Blackcock ; hridegrooin ; charwoman ; game- 
cock ; gentleman and gentlowumaii 5 heir male 
and female ; kinsman and woman mankind, 
W'omauklnd milkman, milkmaid or -i\oman ; 
moorcock and lien : laiacock ami hen ; servant 
man and maid ; turkey cock and hen ; wash or 
washer-woman. 

* *.■ In a few instances the gender- word does 
not express gender, as lackUaw, jack pike, roe- 
buck, etc. 

(2) The following require no gender- 
word :-~ 

Bachelor, spiiisLcr or maid. 

Beau, belle. 

Boar, BOW (pig). 

Ihiy, girl OmUt lIiiUI). 

Brother, sihter. 

Buck, doe (slag or deer). 

Bull, Cow (black caiile) 

Cock, hen (barndoor fowls). 

foal). 

Dog', bill'll (/«)/// dog, if Mcx IS not referred ti ). 
Drake, duck {both mick, if sex jh not icfericd 
to). 

Drone, I ICC. 

Earl, coiiiiccHH. 

Father, motlu'i (iHith luu'ciits). 

Friar, nun. 

Daffcr, gniiniier. 

(iHiiUei , goose Owth geese, if sex is not referred 
to), 

(ientleuian, holy ibttih giMitlcfolk), 

Burt, roe (fmth deei ). 
lJusbaiid, wife. 

KipiM'r, sliedilcr or bnggii fspeiil Hiilirion). 

King, queen {hotU iiioiimcli 01 soicieigii) 

Lad. lass. 

Miillanl, wild-diKk (Iwth wildfowl). 

Man, iiiiiid 
Man, woiiiMii 
Miihier, iiiisiri'ss 
Milter, siDiw iiei (ll>,li). 

Monk, nun. 

Nephew, niece. 

I*a|iu, miiiiinia 
Uuiii, ewe (hlicep). 
lliilT, reeve. 

Hir, nia'aiii. 

Hlr[Joliiii, Ladj [Mary]. 

Hire, tliiin, 

Hloicii, slur. 

Boil, daughter 

Ktag, hind (lnith stag. If sex is not referred to). 
Ktallion, mare ilmlh hoisc). 

SU*er, heifer. 

Tup. (In 111 (sheep). 

I'liele, aiiiil. 

Widow, widower. 

'Wizard, witch. 

The ffMiiales of other iiiiiiiiuls arc ni.ule bv 
adding a sulllx to ilie male (-ess, -mu, -ine,-ix, -a, 
-ee, etc.) ; as, Iioii, lioiiess ; e/ar, e/;iriiiii , hero, 
heioine ; tesiator, tesiati ix, etc. 

General Funk. A iianic. 

“The mtlneiice of ‘Ceiicral Funk' wax. at one 
time, far too preinlent iimoiig botli the cidoiiiHis 
and the younger soldiers.'' - Cum- 

la Sind/t Ajncu, chap. \i. i.lsso). 

General Issue is pleading ^*Not 
guilty” to a criminal charge; “Never 
indebted ” to a charge of debt ; the is-sue 
formed by a general denial of the 
plaintiff's charge. 

Generalissimo (j/ soft). Called 
Tagtie among tlie ancient Thessalians, 
Brmnue among the ancient Gauls, TWi- 
dragon among the ancient Welsh or Celts. 


Dockci'rl, pullet 
Ooft, Jllly (/M//;t 
Dad, fuLlicr. 


Gea'erous {q soft). Gmevms a» 
Hatim, An Aroian expression. Hatim 
was a Bedouin chief famous for his war- 
like deeds and boundless generosity. 
His son was contemporary with Ma- 
homet. 

Geneu'ra {a soft). Daughter of the 
King of Scotland. Lurca'nio emied 
her off captive, and confined her in his 
father's castle. She loved Ariodantes, 
who being told that she was false, con- 
demned her to die for incontinence, 
iinles.s she found a ('huiupion to defend 
her. AiiodanlO.s liiinsolf became her 
champion, and, having vindicated her 
innocence, mtirried her. Tliis is a satire 
on Artlnir, whose wife intrigued with 
Sir Launcclot. (JJrlaiuh /'Vo lum^ bk. 1 .) 

Gene'va (// soft), eontnicted into 
fim. Griginally made from malt and 
juiiii)er-bcrne.s. (French,. a juni- 
per berry.) 

Gene'va Bible. Tlie English ver- 
sion in use prior to the present one ; so 
called because it was originall}' printed 
at Geneva (in lr3C0). 

Geneva Bible {ThA. Tlie wine enp 
or beer jiot. 'nio ]iun is on (Jcuieva, 
wliich is the synonym of gin. (Latin, 
/n/>«, 1 drink [gin].) ’ 

*• Rli liKMi, liuily il. 111 ! (Ill l(* \uMn iiinior, i|U(‘llc 
(liabif lie (liM uiliiic > Viuks ili>ja lu l.i Uilile 
lie (itMu*\i* Cl* iiwiliii," Lvit I'nntanis (/ AVimm', 
part III. ('bail. -• 

Gkne'va Bull. Sfeplieii Marsliall, 
a preacher who roared like a hull of 
Basluin. Oalbnl Geneva because he was 
a disciple of John Cnlvin. 

Geneva Courage, l^it valour: the 
braggadocio which is llie efi’eot of having 
drunk too much gin. Gin is a corrupt 
contraction of (JciK-va., or, r.-ither, of 
gmif'nr. The j 11 uijicr- berry at one time 
u.sed to flavour tin* extract of mail in 
the inanufac'tuie of gin. It may be used 
still in some qualities of gin. {Srr Dutch 
COFBAnE.) 

Gene'va Doctrines. Calvinivni. 
CaWiii, in loll, was invited to take up 
his residence in Geneva as the public 
teacher of theology. From this period 
Geneva was for many years the etuitro 
of education for the Protestant 3 'ouths 
of Europe. 

Geneva Print (Beading). Drinking 
gin or whisky. 

“‘Wliy, .Idlin,' sniil the veteran, ‘whnt a disci- 
pline iH iliiH .voii Ila^e lieeii keeping''' You have 
l»een rending Geneva print this morning already .* 
*I hioe been reading the Litany,* said .lobn. 
shaking his head, with a look of drunken grav- 
ity."— ;S(r W. Scott: Old chup. xi. 
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Genevieve The sainted patron- 
ess of the city of Paris. (422-512.) 

Genii Klnff. King Solomon is sup- 
posed to preside over the whole race of 
genii. {Jyjferbclot : I^otes to the Koran^ 
c. 2.) 

Genitive Case means the genus 
case, the cjise which shows the genus; 
thus, a bird of the ait ,, of the era, of the 
luarshcSj etc. The p;u't in italics shows 
to what genus the bird belongs. Our *.v 
is the adjective sign, the same as the 
Sanskrit us uaaha (water), adaku^ 
eifa (of water, or atiiuitw’). 8o in 
(rreek, demos (people), demo-sios (be- 
longing to the people), or genitive dvmo^ 
sro, softened into demo-'^ko. In Cli.aucer, 
etc., the genitive is written in full, as 
The Cfevkeit Tfde, The Cokes 7h/r, I'he 
Jiniyhfcs T<(U\ The Mdlercs Tide, etc. 

Ge'nius, Genii (lioman mythology) 
were attendant spirits. Everyone had 
two of these tutelarios from his cradle 
to his grave. But the Jtomaii genii 
differ in many respects from the Eartem. 
The Persian and Indian genii had a cor- 
X3oreal form, which they could change at 
idojASure. They w ore not guardian or 
attendant spirits, but fallen angels, 
dwelling in Giuiiistan, under the do- 
iiiinion of Eblis. They were naturally 
hostile to man, though compclhid 
Homotiinos to serve them its sl.ives. The 
lioniaii genii were tutelary sjuiits, vi'ry 
similar to the guardian angels sjiokeu of 
in Scrijiture (St. Matt, xviii. 10). (The 
word is the old Latin (jeuo^ to he lw»rii, 
from the notion that hirth and life were 
due to these du gnutdtes.) 

Genhts (birth- wdt) is innate talent; 
hence propensity, nature, innf*r man, 

“ (h'as (jtmuihi mere an'a’hs ” (to-mor- 
row you shall indulge vonr inner man 
withw’ino), Horace^ J1 Oftrs^wW. 1 1. “///- 
d nig' ere genw'' (to give 100*^0 to one’s 
]n*opeiisit.y), Tcrsuis, v. lol. “ JJr- 
Ji'itttdn're geunnn stmoC* ^to stint one’s 
aiipotite, to deny one’s self), Terence: 
Thormio^ i. 1. {See ahore.) 

Getniis, Tom Moore says that Common 
Sense went out one moonlight iiiglit with 
Genius on his rambles; C'oiiimon Sense 
went on many wrise tilings .saying, but 
Genius went gazing at flu* stars, and fell 
into a river. This is told of Thales fjy 
Plato, and Chaucer has introduced it 
into his Mtllcren Tnlv. 


“ So ferde Another rIerJf with ARlrononiye: 

He wiilkiMl ill the for to yrye 

UiHiii the slfiTos, wimi (.hor Kliiiid liefaU, 
Till be was in a luurJo i>it i-fall.” 

CauttiOuvy Talent 3,4:ir. 


Mg evil genius (my ill-luck). The 
Romans maiutaiiied that two genii at- 
tended eveiy man from bii-th to death- 
one good and the other evil. Good luck 
was brought about by the agency of 
** his good genius,” ouii ill luck by that 
of his “ evil genius.” 

Genius Loci (Latin). The tutelary 
deity of a i>lace. 

*• In lUe miilsi of tliiH wreck of ancient hookHaiul 
iiteiisilH, with a h'ra\ iiy equal to [that of] ManuH 
aiiionjr the i-uiui« of ('urthaKe, sat a lar^e Idark 
eat, wlneli, to a Kiijierstuious eye, might. lm\e 
Iiresented the f/atiim loci, the tutelar demon of 
the avartni on t. A'/r 11*. Scott: The Antiqmre, 
clmii. Ml. 

Gen'oo, from the Latin, gentt (the 
knee) : to called from the bend ihade 
there by flic Adriatic. The whole of 
Italy is called a man’s leg, and this is 
his knee. 

Genove’fls (// soft). Wife of Count 
Palatine Siegfried, of Brabant, in tlio 
time of Charles Martel. Being suspected 
of inlidelity, she w^as driven into the 
fortjst of Arfleuiies, whore she gave birth 
to a soil, who w'as nourished by a white 
doe. In time, Siegfrictl discovered his 
error, and restored his wdfe and child to 
their proiier home. 

Genre Painter {genre 1 syl). A 
painter of domestic, rural, or village 
sfienes, such as A VUUige Wedding,, llie 
Young Jteeruit, lUind Mans Buf\ The 
Vdfnge l^olitician^ etc. It is a French 
term, tind meaiiH, ‘‘ Man : liis customs, 
habits, niid way s of life.” Wilkio, Ostade, 
GeranlDow, etc., belonged to this class. 
In the draina^ Victor Hugo iutroduced 
the genre system in lieu of the stilted, 
unnatural style of Louis XIV.’s era. 

W«* I all thoHp ‘ Kfnic’ caiiMuics, wlinmni are 
1 ainrccl idyls nf thf> tlii'MilP, tlip i oHdKidp.uaii ilic 
faiin . |»M-f urnsof real ]ite"—£.C.Stcditian : Poets 
t>j .-IwiM it'n, clmji i\.p. im. 

Gens Bracoata. Trousered peojile. 
The Komans w'ore no trousers like the 
Gauls, Scythians, tind Persians. The 
Gauls wt)re “biacca'.” and were tailed 
Gens braecata. 

Gens Togata. Tlio nation which 
wore the toga. 'I’lie (ii’ccks won^ thti 
“pallium” aud were called Gens jia!- 
Imtu. 

Gentle {g soft) inenns having the 
mannerb of genteel persons -/.c, persons 
of family, called gens in Latin. 

“ W> iiiiiHr |)p trriil Ir. miw w.- «i»* ij'fiitliMi.cn.'*— 
Shultfi>peoic: M lutf i s TiiU , \ 

The gent/e frajh The gentleman’s 
trade, so called fiom the romance of 
Prince Crispin, w lio is said to have made 
shoes. It is rather lemarkable that the 
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gentle craft” ahould be closely con- 
nectod with our snob {g.v.). 

“ H»re Hans Haclis, the cobbler iKjet, laureate 
of the gentle crafi, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge 
folios sang anrl laughed.” 

LongJelUrw : Nuremberg, stanza 10. 

The gentle craft. Angling. The pun 
is on getitlc^ a maggot or grub used for 
baiting the hook in angling. 

Gentle Shepherd {The). George 
Grenville, the statesman, a nickname 
derived from a line applied to him by 
Pitt, afterwards Eaii of Chatham. Gren- 
ville, in the course of one of his speeclies, 
addressed the House inten'ogativcly, 
“Tell mo where? tell me where?” 
Pitt hummed a line of a song then 
very ponular, “ Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where!”’ and the House burst into 
laughter (1712-1720). 

Gentleman {g soff). A translation 
of the French tjeiUilhomme^ one who 
belongs to the genu or stock. According 
to the Homan law, gens-inen, or gentle- 
men, were those only who had ii family 
name, were bom of tree parents, had no 
slave in their ancestral line, and had 
never been degiaded to a lower rank. 

- / ijenUeman of the four onta. A vulgar 
upstart, with-e//^ niannei's, with-e//f wit, 
with-cn/^ money, and w'ith-o//^ credit. 

Gentlemen of Paper and Wax. 

TIio first of a new lino ennobled with 
kniglitbood or other dignity, to whom 
are given titles »iiid coat-aiinour. They 
arc made “ gentlemen ” by i)ateiit and a 
seal. 

Geoffirey Crayon. The hyiiotbetical 
author of the Skeieh hook. Washing- 
ton Irving, of Now York (1783- 18oy). 

Geology {ff soft). The father of 
(jvoktuf/. Wilhaiii Smith (17(59-1810). 

Ge’omancy (r/ softj. Divining by the 
earth, fio termed because these iliviiiers 
in the sixlecntli eeiitury drew on the 
earth their magic circles, ligiiies, ami 
lines. (Greek, <y''» earth; manftt’ay 
prophecy.) 

Geometry {g soft) meaiis land-niea- 
t.iiring. The lirst geoiiu-trician was a 
])loiiglimai] pacing out his Held. (( iieck, 
</#’, the eartli ; na tron, a nieasnic.) 

George II. was nicknamed '‘Prmee 
Titi.” (i.NWTiTi.) 

George III. was nicknamed “Famier 
George,” or “ The Fanner King.” pVr 
Faumeu.) 

George IV. was nicknamed “The 
Fii'st Gentleman of Europe,” “Fum 
the Fouith,” “Prince Flonzel,” “The 


Adonis of fifty,” and “ The Fat Adonis 
of fifty.” {See each of theec nicknenneit.) 

George, Mark, John {SS.). Nos- 
tradamus wrote in 1566 : 

“ (juand (Teorii^cs Dieu crucifera, 
uiic Mhi'c: le resbiiuitera, 

Ef. qiic St. Jean Je iwirtem, 

Ln tin dll nionde arnveva." 

In 1886 St. George’s day fell on Good 
Friday, St. Mark’s day on Easter Sun- 
day, and St. John’s" day on Corpus 
Christi— Init “the end of tne world” did 
not then arrive. 

George > (67.) Q/ soft). Gibbon, in his 
JJeehne and Tall^ ii. 323, asserts that the 
patron saint of England -was George 
of Cappadocia, tlie turbulent Arian 
Bishop of Alexaudiia, torn to pieces by 
the ])opulaco in 360, and revered as a 
saint by the o 2 )poncuts of Athanasius ; 
but this assertion has been fully dis- 
pioved by the Jesuit Papebrocli, Miluer, 
and others. 

That St. George is a veritable charac- 
ter is beyond all leasouable doubt, and 
there seems no reason to deny that he 
was bom in Armor'ica, and was be- 
headotl in Diocletian’s persecution by 
order of Datiunns, April 23rd, 303. St. 
Jerome (331-120) mentions him in one 
of his martyrologies ; in the next cen- 
tuiy them were many churches to his 
honour. St. Gregory (510-604) has in 
his Saeramentary a “ Preface for St. 
George’s Day ; ” and the Venerable Bede 
(672-735), in his martyrology, says, “At 
last St. George truly finished his martyr- 
dom by decapit.atiou, although the gests 
of his passion are numbered sunoiig the 
aiiocryphal writings.” 

In regal d to his connection with Eug- 
laiid, Ashmole, in his JiiUortj of tlte 
Order of the (/arter, says that' King 
Arlluir, in tlio sixfli century, jihiced the 
pietnnj of St. George on Ins bannei's; 
and Selden tells us he was patron sjunt 
of Kugland in ihe Saxon times. It is 
ipiite certain tliat the (.^)un(;il of Oxford 
ill 1222 eoninianded his fesLivfd to be ob- 
bcrvud ill England us a. hc»liday of lesser 
rank ; and on the establislimeiit of tlie 
Order of the Garter liy Edward III. St. 
Geiu’ge was adopted as the patron saint. 

The dragon slain by St. George is 
.simiily a coniinon allegory to express the 
tiiumph of the Christian hero over evil, 
which John “ the Divine” beheld under 
the image of a diugon. Similarly, St. 
Michael, St. Margaret, St. Silvester, and 
St. Martha arc all depicted as slaying 
ilrogons ; the Saviour and the Virgin as 
treading them under their feet; and 
St. John the Ev^Jigelist as charming a, 
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winged di'agon from a poisoned chalice 
given him to drink. Even John Bunyan 
avails himself of the same figure, when 
he makes Christian encounter Apollyon 
and prevail against him. 

George the Bed Cross Knight (in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queenc^ bk. i.), repre- 
sents “Piety.” He starts with Una 
(Truth) in his adventures, and is driven 
into Wandering Wood, where he en- 
counters Error, and passes the night 
with Una in Hypocrisy’s cell. Being 
visited by a false vision, the knight 
abandons Una, and goes with Buessa 
(False -faith) to the iialace of Pride. 
Ho leaves this palace clandestinely, but 
being overtaken by Diiessa is persuaded 
to drink of an eiiciianted fountain, when 
he becomes paralysed, and is taken cap- 
tive by Orgoglio. Una informs Arthur 
of the sad event, and the prince goes to 
the rescue. He slays Orgoglio, and the 
Red Cross Kuiglit, being set free, is 
taken by Una to the house of Holiness 
to be healed. On leaving Holiness, both 
Una and the knight journey towaixls 
Eden. As they draw near, the rlragon 

J >ortor Hies at tiio knight, and St. George 
las to do battle with it for throe whole 
days before he succeeds in slaying it. 
The dragon being slain, the two enter 
Eden, and the Red Cross Knight is 
united to Una in marriage. 

St. and the Dragon. According 

to the ballad given in I’ercy’s Religaes^ 
St. George was the son of Loi’d Albert 
of Coventry. His mother died in giving 
him birth, and the new-bom babe was 
.stolen away by the weird lady of the 
woods, whf) brought him up to deeds of 
arms. His body had three marks ; a 
dragon on the breast, a garter round one 
of the l(*gs, and a blood- ri'd cross on the 
arm. When h(? grew to manhood he 
lirst fought against th(j Sanieens, ami 
then went to Syle'ne, a eity of Libya, 
where was a stagnant lake inb sto 1 by 
a Inigo di’agoii, whusi* jioisonoiis bmifh 
“had many a city slain,” end uhosc 
liido “ no sp<*ar nor sword i-oiild ])ierco.” 
Every day a virgin was saeiilieed to it, 
and :lt length it oanio to the lot of Sabra, 
the king's daughter, to beet aiie its vkdiin. 
She wa^ te-d <o the stake and left to be 
devoured, when St. (Tcorge came up, and 
Avowed to take her cause in hand. Dn 
came the ilragoii, and St. George, thrust- 
ing his knee into its mouth, killed it ou 
the sj)Ot. The king of Morocco ami the 
king of Egypt, unwilling that Sabra 
should marry a (Hiri.stian, sent St. George 
to Persia, and directed the “ sophy ” to 
kill him. He was a^cordingl}' thrust 


into a dungeon, but making good hie 
escape, carried off Sabra to &glaad, 
where she became his wife, ancf they 
lived happily at Coventry together till 
their death. 

V A very similar tale is told of 
Hesion^, daughter of Laomedou. {Siee 
Hesione. Sea Monsters.) 

St. George he iras for FsHgland^ St. 
Denis was' for France. This refers to 
the war-cries of the two nations— that 
of England was “ St. George ! ** that of 
France, “ Montjoye St. Denis ! ” 

“<.)iir iinnciit. W(»nl uf roiirnrri*, fair ‘St. Gwrgc,’ 

IiiHinrr iig wiili tliij kiiIcimi or Hory dniKona. ' 
tShakfispeiiro: Richard lll.t v. 3. 

When St. George goes on horseback St. 
}’rc/{ goes on foot. In times of war 
lawyers luive nothing to do. St. George 
is the patron of soldiers, and St. Ives of 
lawyers. 

St. (George's Jnn. The Hellespont is 
so called by the Catholic Church in 
honour of St. G«*orgo, the patron saint of 
England. {Papebroeh : Aties des Saints.) 

St. (r forge's Chan net. An arm of the 
Atlantic, separating Ireland from Great 
Britain ; so callorL in honour of St, 
Goorge, nd'envil to above. 

St. (ieorgt \s < 'ross. Redon a white field. 

St. (ivorgCs 7^// (April 2;hd). A day 
of deception and oppression. It was 
the day Avheu now leases and contracts 
used to be made. 

George a’ Green. As good as George 
(d Green. Kesoliite-iniuded ; one wlio 
will do bib duty come what may. George 
a’ Gieen was the famous piiider or 
pound -keeper of Wakefield, who re- 
.sisted Robin Hor>d, Will Scarlett, and 
Little John single-hamled when they 
attmiiTitcd to cuuiinit a trespass in Wake- 
field. * 

Wi Tf j I* hull] ;is 

] Sliall IIKlkr liolll In f'll tl .’OflUtl ' 

Saimul Unfit r. Ilmtiln'nh. 

George Eliot. Tlie literal y name 
of Marian Evans [TjowesJ, autliorcss of 
Adam liedf\ M<ll on the A/ws, Felix 
Itolt^ etc. 

Gcorgo Goith. Th(* hero i f a novel 
by Mrs. 'rrafbird [Ki(l(h ll|. He is one 
Avho Avill woik .'»■> Ion;; as In* has lireath 
to draw, and woidd ila* in barness. He 
would tight against all onposiiig cir- 
cniiistnm*eh wlnle he liad a urojinf hlooc) 
left ill Ills veins, !ijid may he called the 
model of untiring indubtry and indomit- 
able moral courage. 

George Sand. Tho pon-namc of 
Mme. Dudevant, 1x>ni at Paris 1804. 
Her maidcu name Avas Diipin. 
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Oeorg« Street (Strand, London) 
coinineiices the precinct of an ancient 
Tnansion which originally belonged to 
the bishops of Norwich. After passing 
successively into the possession of 
Oharlw Brandon. Duke of i^uifolk) the 
archbishops of York, and the Crown, 
it came to George VilJiei’s, Duke of 
Buckingham. 'Hie second Duke of 
Buckingham pulled doivii the inaiision 
and bunt the streets and alley called re- 
spectively “ George'* (street), “Villiers" 
(street), ‘‘Duke ” (street), “Of ’* (alley), 
and “ Buckingham ” (streel). 

Geraint' Qi liarcl). Tributary Prince 
of Devon, ami one of the knights of the 
Koiind U’ablc. Overlicariiig jjart of 
E'nid's W'ords, lie fancied she wjis faith- 
less to him, and treated her for a time 
very liaislily ; but Enid nursed liim so 
carefully when he was wounded iha'; 
ho saw his eiTor, “nor did he doubt her 
more, but rested in her fealty, till he 
crowned a happy life with a fair death." 
{Temnfson : idtjUs of tUv Ku^ff ; lUnd.) 

Goraldine (.'1 syl., a soft). T/ic Fair 
ficraUlnw. Lady Elizabeth Eitzgomld 
is so called m the Earl of Surrey’s poems. 

Gora'nlum {() soft). The Turks say 
this was a coiiinion mallow changed by 
the touch of Mahomet’s garment. 

The word is from the Greek yeriXno* 

(a eriine) ; and the plant is called 
“ Crane’s Bill,” from the resemblance 
of the fruit to the hill of a rraiio. 

Gerda {<j hard). Wife of Frey, and 
daughter of the frost giant Gyiner. She 
is so hoautifiil that the brightness of her 
naked arms lliununates both air and sea. 
Frey (the genial spring) niairied Gerda 
(the frozen eaith), and Gerda beeaine 
the mother of <'hildren. {Scandinavian 
mtjtJiolntfif.) 

German or Germaino ((/soft). Per- 
taining to, related to, ;is vonstns-ijvrmnn 
(first cousins), fjennan to the snhjvfit 
Clearing on or pertinent to the subject). 
This word has no conneefion with 
Gennan (tlie nation), hut conics from 
the Latin (//Tina’nna (of the same germ 
or stock). * First co'isius liave a grand- 
father or gi'andraother in common. 

•’Tli'we Unit are S'PJ'nmine to liiin, iliouirli re- 
Tiioied nnics. sIihII hII eoine imcler Hip 

LanKiiiaii,”— ir'/ififci'd/imrc; Wintci'n 'J\iU\iv a. 

German. Jchaii de Haire snj^s, 
“Germany is so called from t^ipsnr’s 
sister Germaiia, wife of Salvius Brabon." 

Gootfrey of Monmouth says that 
Ebraucus, a mythological descendant j 


of Brute, King of Britain, had twenty 
sons and thirty daughters. All the 
sous, except the eldest, settled in Ger- 
majiy, which was therefore, called the 
land of the Germans or brothers. (AVt* 
abore,') 


• iKlmtuk.'] All lianpy miin in liih first dsys lie was, 
And happy father of fair progeny ; 

For all HO iiiany weekH »h the year has 
Ko iiiiiiiy ehihlroii he did iimliiply ! , 

Of which were twenty sons, wlm h did apiily 
Thi'ir imnds to priiiKe and ciiixalrous desire. 

These gerniaiis did snhdiie all Gerniaiu . 

Of whom it highi. . . 

Sfietm-r : Favrit Qurnie, ii. 10. 


V Prohahly the name tsUer-iiian, nieuniiig war- 
man." The (4ei'iiiiins call themselves /icMfsc/i-cii, 
w'hicli iH Mie Miiiiie .as Teiit-on, witli rlie initial 
leiier fliitteiied into I), and Tent ” means h iiiiil- 
tifude. TheKoniiins ealJeil the people (jernians 
at least ‘.00 >i;ais lieCore the tUiristnin era, for iii 
1M7 a talilel (dateil li.c. SS:!) wss discoMTeil, ri*- 
cordiug the vn tones of the ronsiit Mhi’i'cIMis 
over Vendomar, “Uenenil of iluj Osiuls and 
(Jei iiiaijs." 


Father of German hlcrature. Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. (1729-1781.) 


‘German Comb. The four fingers 
and thumb. “ Sr pygnoit da pi/ynr 
d'Abnaniy^^ (Rabelais), He oonihed his 
hair with his lingers. Oiidiri, in his Du - 
Uonnatre, explains pyyne d^ Aleman by 
*Uos dedos el la dila,'*^ I'hc Gormans 
were the last to ado))t periwigs, and 
while the French were never seen witli-' 
out a comb in one hand, the Geriiiaiis 
adjusted tlieir hair by ruiiuiiig their 
fingers through it. 

“ He api^arclleil himself aen» ding to the season, 
and afiei winds comited lll^ headwitliaii \lman 
eoinh /fobWats ; CaiyanUm and J'atiiagrucl, 
book I. I'l. " 

German Silver is not silver at all, 
hut white eo))ppr, or coiipor, zinc, and 
nickel mixed together. It w'as first made 
in Europe at Hildberg-htiusen, in Ger- 
many, but hud been used by the Chinese 
tiiufj out of mind. 


Gerryman'der (y hard). So to 
divide a county or nation into repre- 
Koiitative districts a.s to give oiio s^iccial 
jxihtieal party iindne advantage over 
otliers. I’he word is ilorived from 
El bridge Gcriy, who adopt cd the schenie 
ill Massachusetts wlion ho was governor. 
Gilbert Stuart, tlie artist, looking at the 
innp of the new distribution, with a 
little invention convorted it into a sala- 
maiidor. “ No, no I ” said Kiissell, when 
shown it, “not a Siila-mander, Stuart; 
call it a Geriy-maiider.” 

V To yerrymander is fo to hocus- 
iKious figures, etc., as to affect the 
halunoe. 


Gerst-Monat. Barley -month. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for September: so 
called because it was the time of barley- 
bc-cr making. 
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Ger'trudle (2 syl., ^ hard). Hamlet s 
mother, 'who mamed ClaudiuB, the 
murdeier of her late husband. She in- 
advertently poisoned herself by drink- 
ing a potion prepared for her son. 
{0iakespeare : Mamlet.) 

Gertrude {SL)y in Christian art, is 
sometimes represented as surrounded 
with rats and mice; and sometimes as 
sniuniug, the rats and mice rimniiig 
about her distaif . 

Gertrude of Wyo'miug. The name 
of one of Campbell’s 2 ioems. 

Gervals (AV.). The French St. 
S within, June 19th. Swithin.) 

In nulliiit, n FreiK'Ii liunkcr, ntude a Iw^r. 
that., aH 11 lUiniMl on St. OcM'VHis’f* Dai, it 
null more or leaa for foi ty days aftevwiirdiii. The 
bet was taken by ao many in'ople Unit the entire 
l)ropi‘rl.y of Builioi was pledged. The het was 
ioai, and the Ijanker w.is in lei ly niitied. 

Cier'yon (y hard). A human monster 
with three bodies and three heads, 
who.se oxen ate human flesh, and were 
guarded by a two-lteadrd dog. Hercules 
slew both (Tcryon and the dog. This 
fable means simply that Geryon reigned 
over three kingdoms, and was defended 
by an ally, who was at the licad of two 
tribes. 

Geryon'eo. A giant with three 
bodies ; that is, Philip II. of Spain, 
master of three kingdoms. {SpcHftpr : 
i\u‘Vie Qupvna^x. 11.) 

Ges'mas (.^ hard). {Spc Do.sinuH.) 

Gess'ler (i/ hard). Tlio Austtiau 
gov'omor of the tliree Forest C/antons 
of Switzerlaml. A man of most brutal 
nature and tyrannical di?.po^itiou. Ho 
attemjited to carry otf the daughter of 
Leuthold, a Swiss herdsman ; but Leut- 
hold slew tlie ruffian sent to seize her, 
a.ijd fled. This act of injustice rouseil 
the peojile to rcbcdlioii, au<i (iessler, 
having put to death Melcli'tal, Uio Jiatri- 
arch of the Forest Canlon.s, in.sulted the 
peoi)le by commanding them to bow 
down to his cap, hoisted on a high pole. 
Tfdl refusing so to do, wasaiTcstfid with 
his son, ami Gcsslcr, in tbc rctineniont 
of cruelty, imi)o.scfl on Iiini the task of 
shooting' with his bow ami arrow an 
apple from the Iicad of his own son. 
'lY’ll succeeded in tins dangerous skill- 
tritil, but in liis agitation drop]H:d an 
arrow from his robe. The; gr»veruor 
insolently demanded what the sctkmd 
arrow w'oa for, ami Tell fearlessly re- 
plied, “To shoot yon with, hiul J failed 
111 the task imi>os(;d upon me.” Gesslcr 
now ordered him to btj carried in chains 
across the lake, and cast into Kusnacht 


castle, a prey “to the reptiles that lodged 
there.” He was, however, rescued by 
the peasantry, and, having shot Gessler, 
freed liis country from the Austrian 
yoke. 

Oeata Bomano'rum (y soft), com- 
piled by Pierre Bercheur, prior of the 
Benedictine convent of St. Eloi, Paris, 
publislied by the Boxburgh Society. 
Edited by Sir F. Madden, and afterwards 
by S. J. Hcn-tage. 

Geste or Gest (y soft). A story, 
romanee, nehievement. From the Latin 
IfCHtn (exploits). 

*'Tlir Ilf rlieH 0 j 7 rM/<?i>bf!iinff Iiiiil in orUiuary 
life.”— t'jye/o/wd/rt itntun. {lUmuinre). 

Get (7e). To gain; to procure; to 
obtain. 

” Get. weall.li and plnec, if pufisible with grace ; 
If not. by any meaiih gel. wealtli and place.” 

Horace {SiiUrfs) says : — “ Bern facis, 
recto si 2 >ossis ; si non, rem facis.” 

Get, Got. (Anglo-Saxon, git-an,) 

•* ! gni on li(*rsplHifk within ten mi tin toci after I 
gol .MUir lei ter. When I got lot’anterhury I got. 
a ehaiKO for town ; but 1 gol wet through, and 
liaie got Hurh a fold that I aliall not get vid of in 
akitrr.x. I got to I lie TrcaHiir) ahmit noun, hut 
llrat of alt got sliaxed and diesHed. I soon got. 
into the aeeiet of getting a metuonal before the 
UiKird, but I could not get an answer then ; how- 
ever, I got iiitelhgence from a mesMenger that I 
ahoiild get one next morning. Ah boou an 1 got 
hack to my inii, 1 gut my Hupper, and then got to 
bed. When I got up next moruiuK, 1 got my 
)•leakfa^t,anll, tinving got drertseil, i got out in 
tune to get an aiieuer to my memorial. Aa booh 
as I got It, 1 got into a (liaiKe, and got hack to 
<'anioi'lou',\ b> thiee, and got homo for tea. I 
liaic got iiolhing foi > oil, and ao udiou."‘-Dr. 
WiOwis. 

Get by Heart (7b). To commit to 
memory. In French, A ppvpndro tine 
i'hmp par 

Get One’s Back Up ( 7b). To show 
iiTitation, as cuts set up their Imeks 
when anjriy. 

Get-up {A). A style of dress, as 
“ His get-ui) was excellent,” moaning' his 
style of dress exactly .suited the part ho 
profcs.sod to puai’t. 

Get up (7b). 

To ri.se from oiir’.s bed. 

To Imrii, II.S “1 must #?ot up my 
Kndiil.” 

To orffaiiisc ami arrange, as “We 
will get uji a bazaar.” 

Getbsemano. '^I'he Orrhin macula ta^ 
supiwsed in logiiiidary story to he spotted 
by the blood of ( Jlirist. 

Gew'gaw {g hard). A showy trifle. 
(Saxon, a trifle; French, /off/Vw, 

[ a toy.) 
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Gbe'bers or GliB’breB. The original 
natives of Imii (Persia), who adhered to 
the religion of Zoroaster, and (after the 
conquest of their country by the Aral)s) 
became waifs and outlaws. Tlie term is 
now appHod to flro- worshippers generally. 
Honway says that the ancient Ghebers 
wore a cusIloo or belt, which they never 
laid aside. 

Ghlbelline (r/ hard), or rather Waib- 
lingen. The war-cry of Conrad’s fol- 
lowers in the battle of Weinsberg (1140). 
Conrad, Duke of 8uabia, was opposed 
to Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
whose slogan was Guelph or Welfo, his 
family name. 

Ghost. To ff 'wr ihe fjhoU. To 

die. The idea is that life is iiidcqieiident 
of the body, and is <liic to the habitatioii 
of the ghost nr spiiit in the material 
body. At death the ghost or spirit 
loaves this tab(jrnacle of clay, and either 
returns to God or abides in the region of 
spirits till the general resurrection. 
Thus in Ecc. xii. 7 it is said, “Then 
shall the dust retui*n to the earth as it 
was; and the spirit shall return unto 
(lod who gave it.” 

Mrin aiPtlj.Hiid H^\H^ ■ .xoHjimn 

ui» till* S'lxjsti soul whore is ho ? "—Job \i\ . lo. 

The ghost of n chance. The least like- 
lihood. “ tfo has not the ghost of a 
chance of being elected,” not the shadow 
of a probability, 

GbouL (^Sca Faiby.) 

GiafRr (/|/"/’-//V). Paeba of Aby'dos, 
and father of Ziile'ika.. He tells her ho 
intends to marry her to Kara Osman 
< >glou, governor of Magiie'sia ; but Zu- 
l(‘ika has betrothed herself to her cousin 
Selim. The lovers flee, Giaflir shoots 
Selim, Ziileika dies of grief, and the 
pacha lives on, a ln'art-brokon old man, 
ever calling to the winds, ** Where is 
my daughter ? ” and echo answers, 
“ 'Where ‘r* ” ( ligron : Jiridv ojWhgcloii.) 

Glall. Ti'lie infcnial river of Scaiidi- 
miviau mytholog}". 

Giallar Bridge. The bridge r.l* 
death, over which all must pass to get to 
HeJheim. {Scantiinurinn mijtliologg.) 

Giallar Horn \Thc). Heinulall’s 
hoiTi, which wont out into all worlds 
whenever bo chose to blow it. 

.nirtan mgthohgg.) 

Gian ben Gian (;/ soft). King of 
the tliuns or Genii, and founder of the 
Pyramids. He was overthrown by Aza'- 
zil or Lucifer. {Arab superstitwmt.) 


Giant of Litordtnre {The\ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (1709 - 1783), Aleo 
culled the groat moralist.*’ 

Giants {g soft). 

iX) Of a reek mgthologg, sons of Tar'- 
taros and Ge. When they attempted to 
storm heaven, they were hurled to earth 
by the aid of Hercules, and buiied under 
Mount Etna. 

(2) Of Scandinavian mythology^ were 
evU genii, dwelling in Jbtuuheim {giant- 
land), who had the power of reducing or 
extending their stature at will. 

(3) Of nursery mythology^ are canni>- 

bals of vast stature and immense mus- 
culai* power, but as stupid as tliey aie 
violent and treacherous. Tlie best 
known ai-o Bluiiderbore (</.r.), Conno- 
raii' Oalliaiitus (y.f.), Gombo 

(-y.r.), Megadore and Bellygau. 

(4) In the romance of (iargan'tua and 
TaniagrmV , by Babelais, giants mean 
jirimes. 

(o) Giants of Mythology. 

Ac'AMAS. One of the I'yclopH. (Oreek fahle.^ 
AUAMAS^TOIl Oi.v.). 

.Eo.VoN, thn himdrod-baniled. One of the Titans. 
{(heck fable.') 

Afi'iiiOh. One of tin* Titans. lie whs killed by 
the Tarca*. ((heek fable.) 
y\i.(.Yo>Kr.s {Al'-etr(>-inire), or -Ai.'iaov. .Tnidtrr 
hcnllli'iruliss Hij'ainKt fmn for stealinusonieof 
tUo Hnn't* oxen. But BorcnlCi oonid not do 
anjtliini.', for iinincduitoly tjie K»ant touched 
the earth he re»Ti\ed fresh 8treiitrt.h. (See 
Itclote, ANTyKos.) \t lonutli I’lillHH earned 
him he^oiid the moon. UmHi*\(‘n danuhters 
well* im*Uiiiioriilioi!ieil lulo halooiis. (Argon- 
auttr /v'j'/yr'i/iOnn, i. li.) 

Ai/i.KBAri'. The i^iant on'on isi so railed by tlio 
Aralifi. 

Ai.ifaVc vno.v or Ai-ii*haic:'>on ff/r ). 

Ai.o'Ko.s. Son of k'ocieidon (‘aiiAip Ehi-Ii of Ins 
I, wo wtiib was i7 cubits hiwli. (Greek fahlv. i 
Am'fuant a .‘niel Kiant slam by Ouy of Wai- 
w u k (PcK’if . ItHiqnes ) 

AM.ori.Al Klih (q r ). (.Vp Ije'iur, ‘Jl feet.i 
A>T.i/o.s (f/e; nee aboir, A M'Yi»nel’h>. (See 
helvtr. Ju‘i foet.l 

A no (3 sj 1, ). I )ne of l ho Cj cloim. {(rreck fable.) 
As'(.\PMlT (7 /*.). 

A 'I l.A-H (7 e ). 

n.vi.AS (./ >’.) 

Bki.i.k (1 SJ J ) (7 1'). 

ItKI.I.K'Urs {qr.). 

Itl.l’MiKniiDIlK (lisxl ) (q /'A. 

HiiiMt^Kos or Biti'xuKi ^ (:)£>.\l.) (q.v.). 

llKOltDIM.VAII (7 /' ) 

liiioNTKS (3 syl.) (7 ej, 

111 III.OM) (7./*.l. 
rA'eOH or CAI CS (7 ?’ ). 
r\l.li.'OUANT {qv). 

t’AiCArui.iAM'iio The >fianl that Don Quixote 
inieiided Hlnuild kneel at I he feel of Uiilciii'ea. 
tCfn:aufen • Hon 

K ' \ KCs. i n I lie Si era ('bawinone. 
c'liAi.iiitoTH. The Klein of all the giant race. 

( ItaMiiift : Va ntoiO’Ucl). 
ririllMT01'H'i:ilT>. {Str ClIlllSTOPllJ-'.ll, St.) 
I'l.XT'lOK (7 

riK.os. Smi ot Ileiixeii :irnl Karlh. He man led 
riiirhe, aiiil wui' tin* father of Laldiia. (Greek 
fable,) 

Coi.niiAM). (See I’oi.DiioMiK.) 

roiii.f,\.M'iio (7 r) 

CuilMUHAN (7.t* ) 

CouMoHAKT. A giant discomflted by Sir Bri^n, 
(Spenser : FoArie Queenc, \ i 4.) 
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OOTTAA (q.V,\ 

God LIN 
Cyclops (T/ie) 

Dbhpaiu 
Bontiasuh (9.P.). 

ENCKI/A1>0H (9.0.). 

Bpiuai.tbs (4 »yl.) 

Ehcx 

Eu'rytos. One of the uiantp that made war with 
the gQds. Baechus Killed biiu with his thjr- 
sus. {Greek fubli\) 

FBHURors, Blaftt by Orgaiido, was :1B feet iit 
height. 

Fkii'iiacittk (.s syl.) (q.v). 

P'EU'KAGL'S (q.r.). 

P'lBaAiiUAH IFe-a-ra-bra/i] (q.v.). 

Vios ig v ). 

Kioii'GWYN, the father of Fnpga (Scandinavian 

Mi/Tliolof/I/), 

FRACAiNNirK ig.ii ). 

tiAi.'iiAiiA. Fallirr of thiliiih of Kecondille 
(.'1 K\ I j, niiiJ iiMtMitiir of (he ciiRidtii of (Iriiik- 
iiKJt healths. (Harhut: (Ennes de Itabclais. 

(tALAI'As. The uiant bliiin liy Kini; Arthur. (Sii 
T, Malm'll : Undm y «/ Princi' Arthui .) ' 
UAM.ifi vyTi h (g.v ). 

IJAKAOAVri A (7.1’. 1. 

liArirJAM'tJA (flf.ej 

liAiiXAV. In tiieiSVern ChamplouB. 

<U4.\fMAO(i(. (7 I) ). 
liKU^ON'Ro 
44 ii(am)A (gi\). 

(ioDMtu (7 e.i. 

(tokmot or (lOKMAoor (« r.). 

(too'mviog. King of the giant ruec of Albion; 
eiaiii by Cori'iieiis 

(tUANGOUoieu. The giant king of Uti»i>ia. f.ither 
of Gargautim. (flahlaui: GargantiuO 
Giiaxtoutu (c/.e.j. 

(tHIM (qx.). 

GllUMlIO (7.a). 

«4DY ok WAllWirK iq.r ). 

GY(»ks i'i »>].). Uiieof I he Tuans Ho had fifty 
Jio.uls 11 lid u hundred hands, ((tveekfabh .) 
HAWMOLOHM (2 B>l.) (7 V.). 

iliPPor/Y ros. One of the giaiilH nho made uar 
with Hie gods. He \iag kilh’d lo Hoiiiies. 
(Grei'K jfihli' I 
KnAsVKi.o (q.r.). 

HlllMTiLiiRSAU (q.r.). 

HrUTAM iqr ), 

I viniAoiT'ruAX 
Inis ((f.r ). 

JoTitN. The giant of .Toliinheini or (Jhiiit land. 

(ScaiHUnuniau in iitlmltiini. ) 

.It i.iANOK. A grant of AiThiiinin loinatu'e. 
.IL'NSKII (7 0) 

K I Kill. The giant of niheisni and iiilldi'lit.x 
Kottos. One of the Tit.iiis, He liad a hundred 
hands.' (aVo Him \kko<^.) (Gnckfufdr.) 
AIXI.AMHllll'Ml (7 r.). 

.Maiu.i TTK (i/.I',). 

M vrisYs (q.r.) 

.Vai, I. ( 7 ./; ). 

JMoxr-lloiiXON (i/ 1\}. 

MOHOANTK (;i Sj I.) (y.(- ) 

Mocim.u. a ginni i.iiuous for his mace with su 
tin I is. 

OKK'KIll'S f7.».). 

(Kil vs (q.v.). 

Oiioooi.io (7 c ) 

OlH'oX (q.r.). (iSVr ,sOi feet.) 

(ITOM (q.r.). 

^\l.l.A^ ( 7 1 ’.). 

|•A^TAO'llI KO (q /*, 

i'll 1 ilox In I he Sf rni ('hmuphnin. 

1*01. Y III/ I K'S ( I s.\ I ) (7 r ). 

I’Ol.'V |•II^'\II■S o? I'OM I’HKMK f 'I I ) 17 '‘J. 
J’OBPHV K'lo.N <7 r.) 

l’\UA('MON. One oi (lie ('> « lopH Kiiitlt fabft ) 

R AKIl.sAUL’s. Ill tlif Stvt'll Chain }iw II 
Itl’J’ltO (7 r.) 

lllTilo. The giant who coniniandi *1 King Aithiii 
toS(‘nd liini his beaiil in loinplete Hu: Iiuillg 
of aicliL Jn the Aiihnriaii roniain e 
HKllYMIll. (.Ve DllAUr.lIT 01 TilOU, I». tWJ.) 
•SI.AY-OOOO (7 II ) 

S iMit'opE.' o One of tho Ci UoiJb. (Greek 

lahle.) 

Tautako. The Cyclops of Basiitic mytboloffy. 


Tbutoboch'db (Kingu (Sre bvliMu. ao foct.) 

Thaon. One of the giants who nuide war with 
the gods. He was killed liy the I*arca>. (Greek 
fable.) 

TiTAsa (T/m’) (g.v.). 

Tit^yoh (7.1’.;. 

Tubykaclk (q.v.). 

TVPIKEDS (q.v.). 

Typmcn (q.r.\ 

\Y1DEN0HTRILS (7.1>.). 

Yohak. The giant giiardlftn of the eaves of 
Babylon. (Snutkey : Thalaha^ book v.> 

Of these giauts the following are note- 
worthy : 

li> feet in height : A skeh'ton discovered at lu- 
cerne ill lATT Br. Plater is inir authority for 
this ineasnieineiii. 

•-'I feot in heiglii . AngonlalTre of tho Broken 
Teeth, was U’cnldtsiu lu’ight. (A euhit was 
L’l inehcM.) 

:u) feet in height ■ TentolMirhiis, W'hosf* remains 
w ere diacov efiul near I ho B houo in Hthl. Tliivv 
oceiipied a loiiili SO feet long. The hones of 
anoiher gigantie skeleton wore exiMised by 
tho.u’iion of Hie Ithono in lA'gi, If tfds wasa 
Ininmti skeleton. Hie height of the living Ilian 
iiHiht have iK’eii ») feel. 

Koifeei 111 he.igld * I irioii, according to Pliiiy, was 
in ciibilh III height 

in:* foet in lieiiHii .Aniieos is said b> Plutarch lo 
lia\e bi’i’ii «o cnbilrt in height. He further- 
more adds that the grave of the gtaui was 
opened bj Kcrboiilos. 

am feet in height* The “monster Polyiiherne “ 
It IS said that Ins skeleton was discovered at. 
Trau/ui, in Huib. in the fourteenth iniutury. 
If this skeleton was that of a man, ho must 
have been iioofeut in hoiglil. 

(0) Glftnts of Real Life, 

Anvk (of Bible history), father of theAuakiin, 
The Hebrew spii*s said tho^ wore mere grass- 
liopiHM's III eoinimnsoii with these giants 
(.loshiiaxv. i4 ; .Imlges i. 2ti; and lumbers 

MU 

AxAK. (Ncc HiiicK ) 

AM»«o>i*ri’.M M.wiis 10 feet in height. He was 
gi.iiidson of Aleviiis Homnviius. Nicihns 
asserts Hiali he had seen him. 

Bamkuiio (KUa'anl) was 7 feet 4 iiii lies. He died 
111 17tis, ami was biiru’d in Kt. Buustan’s 
ehiirehj iird. 

B VTiiS (Co/itom) w'-as 7 feet lU inclies. He W’lis a 
native of Ki'iiiiickv , and w'lis evhibited m 
London in Is7l Ills wife (Anna Swann) was 
the vano* lieinbr. 

.Bl-Vokkii < //cio’//) was 7 fi'cl 1 imlK's, and iiiiist 
b.Miimotnciil. He was born at rncklleld, in 
.Sussex', 111 1724, and was called “’nie Ihiiisli, 

(» 1.1 III.’* 

tin \ ui.h.Y ( Will urtn) was? feel ;> inches iii Im'/"1iI, 
Ho v.as lioMi ill i;K7,iiml died Is-jo. IIis liiMli 
m duly legisteri’d in Hie ikuisIi eliiiieii of 
Alarkei WeiLrhton, m Yi»rksbire. and lus nglit 
band is preseived iii Hio miiHeiim of iho 
CollfiTf* of Snrgeoim. 

BuK’K (.)I. .1.) e.\ 111 lilted iiiidi'i' 1 he name of Artak, 
wa*' 7 leet n inches in height at Hu- age of vd 
He was born in IMO at Itniiioncliaiiip, in ilie 
Viisves, ami \isileil I'hiL'Iiiiid ||isiiriii'< 

bad a slreleli of iwl inrlies, nml were IlicM;- 
foie ;»1 inelies loo loio.' for «;.viijnieii’,Y. 

nitl.'H'i Kl» ( t'«oi) wie* a fi’*’i III lieiglil This Nor- 
wa\ giiiiil was exbiliited m boiiiloii ill issii. 

Hi .snv (./ohii) was 7 leel <1 iin lies in lieiglil.aiid 
Ins bi'iiHier Will' abmil Hie sanw. The.\ wm’o 
iiaiiM'Siif liaiM- Id, in York! hire. 

CiiAMJ. Hie t'liinese mihiO. wiish ferd 1' Inches in 
heighr. Theeiiliie n.imcof HilK'hinese giiiiit 
was (’liang-Wo"-<»oo He was (‘Yhiblled in 
Tioiidon III irsiiVl.shii, and aguiii Jii iHSO. Uo whs 
a ualne of Fvebim , 

riiAiti.KMAONK w':is lu^’irh s feet in hoight. and 
was so strong la t on hi s<iueuzu tmgcUior tl)i*c4- 
liorsu'shoes With his hands. 

CoiTKii (/’rt/mA) was.*' loet #i i;u:hcs in height. 
This Irisli giant died at Clifton, liristo;, in 
iwrj. A cast of hns hand Is preserved In tbu 
museum ot the College of Surgeoua. 
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Giant’s Leap 


Davikl, tlip porter of Oliver Cromwell, waa a 
mail of giiraiitic atatiire. 

Elka^zkr was 7 rubits (aearly 14 feet ). Vitellins 
sent this fdaut to Koine : and lie is nieittioiteil 
liy JosephUB. N.B.— The height of (4oliath was 
tf cubits and a Himn. 

Xotbing can he a greater proof that the ruhit 
•WM not ‘Jl inches, for no rerordod height of any 
giant known iias reaehod lo f<>el. The luntt'eat 
iippruach to it was (riibaia, the Amlnan giant 
(M feem ini lies) meniioneil liy l*lin>, ami Middle- 
ton of lianeashire (n :t inches) iiieniioned hy 
Dr. Plott. rrotiahly a ciihit was alioiii Is iiKdies. 
EhKtZEOt'K (JnacMw). 'Was 7 feet lo iiiciirs in 
liidght. He Mass SiHiiiiiird, and exiiihited in 
ihe CosiiioraiiiaJlegiMir Street, Londnii 
Kva>s {Wtllmm) was s fi‘el at d<*iLtii. Tie was a 
IMirter of Charles I , niid dieil in likTi. 

PUANK (/hf/). Was 7 feet s inches in lietirhl. He 
was all Irisliinaii w hose name was FraiK'is 
Siiendiiij, and ilied in ls70. 

Fuknz (.IjoutM) was 7 feet i iiiehes in height. He 
was i-alled “ the French gniiit." 

Fcnmtm Ccoiirt gisuii of Kiigeiio 11.) was 11 feet 
ii inches. 

Haiiaju, Ihe Ariiliian giani, was n feet *> niidies. 
This Araliuii giant is nienlioneil hj l'liin,who 
1 a.^ s ht! was Hie tallest iiuiii seen lu the(iii)S of 
ClauiliiiH. 

(JiM.Y was H feet. This Swedish giant was ex- 
hihited lu the early ivirt of the nineteenth 
MMiiury. 

Goi.L'ATii was s ciihits and a siiaii (li feel 
» inclH'H, if tli<‘ eiiliit = Id iiielies, and the 
span t uiiH!lu‘S). 

Stu iKite to the giant Ki.razkk. If the cnhit 
wasIsiiK lies, then Goliath w'as Hie same hi'ight 
as tlie Araliian g ant Gahara. 

(roniioy (Ahri!) was 7 feet in height. She was a 
iiaiive of Essex, and died in I7:<7, at Hie age 
of HI. 

Hai.e (/foftcif) was 7 feet fi inelies in height. Ho 
WHS liorii at Soinertoii. in Not folk, and w'us 
called “ Ihe Norfolk giant " (isiinsav) 
IlAiCiinAiiA (UoroM) was nearly H feet iri height 
(‘•I'l ells o| Noiwa.> '), and was called “the 
Norway glam ’ Smnro S(i«ih<son sassiie wms 
• ahoiits feet in heiglil." 

HoI'MKh (liiiUjamm) wa** r feel fi inehes in height. 
He wasn Nortiniinlierland iimii^and was made 
sword-heari'r tif the Coriioration of Worees- 
tei He dieil in isntf. 

•loiiN FiiKiiKiiieK, Duke of Ilrunsw ick, WHS s feet 
a im hes in height 

Kintommhi’s Kk\ was feet fl in* Ins in 
height (M, .'i feet Hiiough the chest to the 
spine ('), and lo feel across the shoulders ('). 
Tins, of course, is (|niie incredible 
l.A IMKKKK was 7 feet I inch iu height. He was 
HI. Siraigard, in lieiiniark. 

J.oris was 7 feet 4 inches tli lieighl. Called '‘the 
FrcMieh giant." His left hand l^ iireser\ed in 
the innsenm of Hu* College of Siiigeoiis. 
LorisHKi> was s feet .‘i imhes in hi-lght This 
Kussian giant was itiiim-iiiajur of the lui- 
iHS'lal Guards 

Mcijosalo tJ«iiic«) was 7 feet « inches iii lie,ght 
Ho W'as horn in Cork, Ireland, and died in 
17«). 

31<Ponami (Samttt'I) was a fei‘t lo inehes m 
height. Tins Scolctimaii avhs iisuaM\ i'alled 
" Ihg .Sam." He was Hh’ I’lime ol W.iles*. 
footman, Hiid died in isoi*. 

VAOIIATH (('oriii'UnK) was 7 feel in im lie- Ml 
height at the ngi* ef H». lie w.i- an oipli,iii 
lea red hy llisluni Hi'rkeh\\, and lin'd ai Hie age 
of tweiiii 11740-17(10). 

M VVlMl'M'K.was H feel o inches in hei'-hl The 
Koman emisTor, from t::ti to :':ts 
'Mi.m.o> (J-JtlmiiMtl) was 7 f<*ot fi niches m height 
at the ago of inneieeii. He was liom al I’oii 
J^i'M ester, in lioland (ir4isi7rio). 

Muiim.kton (John) wasnfpei .'nin ln's m heiglit. 
" His hand was I" inches long aint s-i hroad. ' 
He was lioru at Hale, Laiieasliire, in Hie n-ign 
of .lanios J. (iVfc flhow^ G akama ) (Or. Plott: 
Notiiral IliMtorn of Staffordahirt . p ‘Jifi.) 
MlhLUii (MoxnniUan Christopher) was s few in 
height. His hand lueasureil i:: ir.ehes. and bis 
forefinger was u inches long. Tins Saxon giant 
died in Loudon at Che ago of sixty (1<174-1734). 


Murphy was h feet 10 ineaes in heiglit. This 
Irish giant was l onteinpornry with O'Brien 
(8M Itelou'), and died at Marseilles. 

O'Duikx. or ciiAithKs ByaxK. was 8 fort 4 inches 
III height. The skeleton of this Irish giant is 
preHcr\ed in the College of Kurgeons. He 
ilied 111 Oockspur Street, London, and was 
C(jnteinporar.\ WMth Murphy (1701-1788). 
0 'Biiik> (Patuck) waBHftH^t 7 inehes in height. 

He died August 8, 1 imi 4, aged tlilrt) -nine. 

Oo, King of Jlashan. According to tradition, ho 
lived .‘),n<Mi ,\ears, and walked beside the Ark 
during the Flood. Hne of his bones foriiied a 
liridge over a riser His lied (Dcuteroiioiiiy 
111 . Jj) was 0 cutnts hs 4 eiibils. 

If the Liilnt W'as really SI inches, this would 
make the lied 15j feet l»y loy The great Ia‘d of 
Ware, Heris, m l-j feet liy J3. (Seenhore, Ki.KAZAii 
—non* ) 

H.sK\ (Jlntinch) W'as 7 feet fi indies in hi'iglit at 
the agi‘ of 1*7, and w eigheil above 87 stone. He 
WHS iKirn Ml Norw'ay. (See nhoir, HARiiiiAnA.) 
Ponris W'as cubits iii lieight ” (7 feot fi inches). 
He WHS an Indian king who fought against 
Alexamler Hie tJreat near the rner II.\(las|>t!S. 
((Juintutt Ciirtius: J)e rebus yriitio Ale^umlii 
MHfnn.) 

Whaieter the .lew'ish cubit was, the Homan 
c ubit was not inori' Hian Js inehes. 
lliKeiiAitT ( J. U ) was N feet 4 inches in lieight. 
He was a native of ?'riedbei'g, and both ins 
father and nioHier weie of gigantic stainve. 
SA 1 .MK 110 V (Murhn) wa"* 7 feel 4 inehes in lieight. 
He was calletl “ Tlie Me.\ieHn Giant ■’ 

Sa M ( Uip) (See M Af 'J )o VA i, u ) 

Sll KHIIIA S'. (See ubom, Fu ASK.) 

SwASS' (Anne Jluum) was 7 teet HA inches in 
height She w'ns a native of Nova Srotia. 
Tom.f.11 (James) was h feet at tlic age of 24, Ho 
filed 111 February, Islii. 

.losephim speaks of a Jew Ki feet 2 inches. 

Benin us asserts that lie Inui seen a iiiaii nearly 

10 feet high, and a w oman fully lo f<>(>t. 

Gus)H>r Baiihin speak sofa Swiss h feet in height. 

Del Kio tells us he himself saw a Piedmontese 
in l.b72inore HiaiiOfeet in Jieiglit 

C F. rt Wiinen, M A (in ^"nt.eg anrt (Queries, 
August ]4 Hi, IS7.5}, teIN ns Hint Ins fiiMiei knew a 
lady 11 feet in height, ami adds her head toiiehed 
Hie (Oiling of a go(Ml-si/.(‘d loom." 

Vaiidei tn'ook say s lie saw a I Congo a Idaek man 

11 feel high 

in Ihe niuseuiu of Tnnit\ College. Dublin, is a 
liuiiinn skeletrm s fet'i •» inches in height.. 

Tlioina'f Hall, of \S illinghaiu, was 8 fuetO inches 
at Hu* age of 8. 

A giant was exliilntedat Itoueii iii theeiirl.\ imrl 
of Hie eigbieenih (eniiM.\ J7 feet lo inches (') in 
iieigiit 

Gorapii*f, the Pnrire*tn, tells us of a Swedish 
giaiitenb, w ho, at tla* age of n, was over lo teet lu 
heiglit. 

Tuiiut, the naturalist, ti'lls u- lie sam in Brazil 
a g’laiit 12 feet in heiglit. 

M Thevei published, in Kilo, an aeioiint of a 
South \uiernaii giani.Hie skeleton of w'iiieli he 
measured It was il feet o niches. 

Giant’s Causeway, iu Ireland. A 
Iwisaltic inolo, said to be the conimoiice- 
nifut of :i road to bo ('oiistruetod by tlio 
I ^iaiits iuTns.s liie ebmiiicl, rcachiuf; f rom 
1 rein ml to Scot laud. 

Giants’ Dance (7Vo)> Stoucbcu^o, 
whit'll (letflTrcy of MoiiTiioiith says was 
removed from Killanms, a mountain iu 
ireliMid, by the magical skill of Merlin. 

" If you L'\uieliiisl me de-ivoiis (o limiour tho 
bill y nig-pla< e of these men [wlio routed Heiigisi 1 
with an eterla-iing iiKMiiinienr, send for the 
Giinitfl' Daiiee, w'hidi is in Kilhirans, a mountain 
Ml lu'laml (iroffrep oj AlonmoiUh: British Jlis- 
turp, hook VIII. ehu]). 10. 

Giant's Leap (17ie). Lam-Goemagog, 
The legend is that Coiineus (3 syl.}, m 
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his encounter with Goemagog, or Gog- 
magog, slung him on his shoulders, car- 
ried him to the top of a neighbouring 
cliff, and heaved him into the sea. Ever 
since then tlie cliff has been called Lain- 
Goemagog. {Tfmnaa Jioreman : Oigaih 
tick Htstory ; 1741.) 

Giants’ War with Jove (^Thr), 
The AVar of the Giants and the War of 
the Titans should be kept distinct. Tlie 
latter was ttficr Jove or /cus was god 
of heaven and earth, the form(‘r was 
before that time. Kioiios, a ’ritnii, had 
been exalted by his ))rothers to tin* sii- 
prema,c;y, but Zeus inadti war on Kronos 
with the view of dethroning him. After 
ton years’ contest he succeeded, and 
hurled the Titans into Iwjll. The other 
W'ar was a revolt ))y the giants against 
Zeus, which was readily put, down by 
the help of the other gods and the aitl 
of Hercules. 

Giaour {jov''~er). An unheliever, one 
who disbelieves the Malioinetau faith. 
A coiTuption of tlie Arabic Kiafr. It 
has now become so common "that it 
scarcely imjJies insult, but has al)Oitt 
the force of the word “ Gentile,” mean- 
ing “ not a Jew.” Byron lias a poetical 
tale so called, but he has not given the 
giaour a name. 

“The (11, \ won for Allnli futni flu' tiinour. 

Till' (ii.'iour fioiii Oiliiiiaii iMce annul n.ny 
WICMt ■ 

Jil/uni: ClnhU Ifnmltl, auxto ii Htan/:i i’7 

Gib soft). Tbc cut of his gib. {See 

Jim.) 

To hdug one's gth. To be angry, to 
pout. The lower lip of a horse is called 
its gib, and so is the beak of a nude 
salmon. 

Gib Cat. A tom-cat. The mule 
cat used tfi be called (lilhcrt. Nares 
says tliat 'ribert or Tybalt is tlie Freucli 
form of (iilbert, and lienee Chaucer in 
his Itonumce of the Itose^ renders “ 'I’hi- 
bert le Cas” bv “ Gibbe, our Clat” (v. 
6‘J04). Generally used for a custruted 
cat. {See Tybalt.) 

; “ I jiiu as mclaiicluilj ns n nili I'sit or a lugf'ed 
itvfiv."— fih(tK€iipi'art : 1 Jlt inu i- -• 

Gib'beriBh (</ hard). Geber, the 
Arabian, was by far lh(j greatest alche- 
mist of the eleventh ceiituiy, and wrote 
several treatises on ‘‘the art of making 
gold ” in the usual mystical jargon, be- 
cause the ecclesiastics would have put to 
death any one who had openly written 
on the subject. Friar Bacon, in 1282, 
furnishes a specimen of this gibberish. 


He is giving tlie prescription for making 
gunpowder, and says— > 


'• Sed tAiiuMi Mihs-iuano 
Lrur MONK CAf L’HBK 
Ki> ttuljiliuris.” 


Tlie second line is merely an anagram of 
CarbMnmpulrere (pulverised charcoal). 

V ” Gibberish,” compare and 

gabble. 

Gib'bet {g soft). A foot-pad, who 
‘'piqued himself on being the best-be- 
haved man on tbo road.” {George 7’Wr- 
quhnr : Bean a' Stratagem.) 

To giblM't the bread (Lincolnsliirc). 
When bread tii BUS out ropy and is sup- 
jiosed to be bewitched, tlie good dame 
runs a stick through it and hangs it in 
tlu? cupboard. It is gibbeted m terrorvm 
to ollit'c batches. 


Gibellns or Ghib'ellnies {g bard). 
{See GUIILCHS.) 

Glb'eonite (4 sy 1 . , hard) . A slave’s 
slave, a workman’s labourer, a farmer's 
understrapper, or Jack - of - all - work, 
llio Gilx^ruiites were made ” hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” to the 
Israelites. (Josh. ix. 27.) 

"And 4fiU‘s imitit tiudgc, wIiorviT kIvcb curii- 
iimiid, 

A liihruuiie, timt him-vch llinu nil by Mini." 

Jtliuimfli’hf . Purmfeit Hoy. 

Giblets {The Duke of). A very fat 
man. In Yorkshire a fat man is still 
uickiiaTiicd ” giblets.” 

Glbral'tar (// soft). A contraction of 
Gibvl at Tan (Gib’ al Tar), ” mountain 
of ’faii.” This Tan ben Zeyad was an 
Arabian general vv’ho, under tbo orders 
of Moiisa, landed at Cul})e in 710, and 
utterly defeated Itoderiek, the Gothic^ 
King oi Spain. Cape Turi'fa is named 
from the same general. 

Gibraltar of Greece. A precipitous 
rock 700 feet above the sea, m Niiuplia 
(Greece). 

Gibraltar of the Kew World. Cape 
Diamond, in the province of Quebec!. 

Gif Gaf£ Give and take ; good turn 
fur good turn. 

" 1 liJUH ii1i‘du(*(i iu.\ word for your Hiifflj, iiud 
you iiiiiht iiif joiiiH Oi be iinviiO* in Mio 
iiiHtt(*r-joff ffiiff, you '.V/» H'. f^coli • litni- 

yamiiM, i buii. xii. 

Gift-horse. Jfon'f look a gift-horse m 
the mouth. W'lu’ii a presemt is made, (lo 
not inquire too minutely into its in- 
trinsic value. 

Latin : ” Noli etjui dentes insincere 
donati.” “Si qiiis det maiiuos ne 
qumre in dentibus aimos” {Monkish). 

Italian .‘‘A cavallao daio non guar- 
dar in bocca.” 
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Fremh : “ A dieval douu^ il ue faut 
pas regarder atut dents.** 

Spanish : “ A eavall date no le mirem 
el dilute.'* 

Gig (g bard), A whipping top, made 
hke a 

disputefit like un iufaut. Gn, >\1u|i thy 
gig. 'T-ohak9ist>eare : love'tt Labour' a Lout, y. i. 

Gig-lamps. SpertacIcK. Gig-lamps 
are the “ 8|)cctacles ” of a gig. (Vr 
Vemdant Geeen.) 

Glg-maalty. llospoctability. A 
word Hivcntcifl by Carlylo. A witness 
in the trial of John Thurtoll said, “1 
always thought him LThurtollJ a re- 
spectable man.** And being iLsked by 
the judge what he meant, replied, “ He 
[Thurtell] kept a gig.*’ 

“ A prilireSK of llio hloml, y<'l m lio*.** fiillioi liHil 
self] hiM iii(‘\iiU‘H>)ihU‘s . . . Ill II uonl, iiitriiiiiiiiiy 
- f'ltilplt: The Itutumml Sn-kloi'c, 

elia]i. \ . 

Giggle (ff hard). Jfnve yutt fomid a 
giggle^ H ntal '/ A question asked in 
dNoifolk when anyone laughs immoder- 
ately and seuaelessly. The meaning is, 

“ Have you found a neat of romping 
girls that you laugh so V *’ Gu/let is still 
in common use in the West of Kiiglaud 
for a giddy, ronijiing, Tom -boy girl, and 
in Salop a ilignty person is culled a 
‘ ‘ giggle. ** (iSVtf Gape*s-nest.) 

GU Bias (g soft). The hero of Le 
Sage’s novel of the same iitime. Timid, 
but audaein\is ; well-disposeil, but easily 
led astray ; shrewd, but easily gulled by 
practising on his vanity ; good-natured, 
but without moral prineiple. The tale, 
according to one account, is based on 
Mattco Aleman’s Si>anish lomaiic-e, ('all<;d 
the J.ifr of UifzotHff ; otliers mniutain 
that thV oiigiiial was the roiiiic' inmaiico 
entitled Ititoviooes tU la I'aht (hi AV//- 
deru Man os dc Olun/nn. 

Oirbcrtines mI., // luird). A ie- 
ligious order foiiudVd in the twelt'lh 
century by St. Gilheit of Lin(■(•lll^,]|Jre. 

Gild tho Pill (/'"V To do some- 
thing to make a disagreeahl** f^l^k levs 
ofl’eiisive, us a pill is gildeil to make it less 
ottensivo to the sight and taste. C^hild- 
ren’s powders are liidden in jam, and 
authors are damned with faint praise. ’ 

Gilded Chamber ( TV/r). The House 
of Lords. 

“Mr. ll(n\lan(l Winn i.*« now Lord St. Oomilil, i 
nnd ymra »|)ent ni ilie Lfwor llnurie lie Iiilh 
retired to the calm of the -fnldeil ^■llalllhe^.'■— 
A'iwa%taper pciraitrapA, June Sitlh, liisS. 

Gllderoy' (3 syl, 1 / hard}. A famous 
robber, who robbed Cardinal Eiehelieu 


and Oliver Cromwell. There < wets a 
Sootcli robber of tlie same name in the 
rngn of Quecii Mary. Both were noted 
for their handsome persons, and both 
were hanged. 

Gilderoy's Kite. Higher than Gil- 
derog's kite. To be hung higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite is to be punished more 
severely tliun the veiy worst criminal. 
The gioater the crime, the higher the 
gallows, was at one time a practical 
legal axiom. Haman, it will lie remem- 
bf'red, was hanged on a very liigh gallows. 
The gallows of Montrose was 30 feet 
high. Thtj ballad stiy.s : — 

“ Of (J ilfJoroy sif* fniid i hoy wore 
Tho.\ linuiul liiiii iiiifklo «4rrniiff, 

Till Edeiiluimiw they Jed him tliuir 
And ou u |/(illovvs huim ; 

Tiio.\ hutm liim IiikIi iiltdin* tlip ro«it, 

III* uiiK so ii nil II iid^ . . 

Ilo wa.K lioiiK ahiiiio iho lent *' of the oriniiiials 
horaiHf liH i-i iiiio*« Wire (loomed lo ho iiioio iieiii- 
oils. Solimli ho iKiiiff lio lookoil liko *‘a kite" 
in tlio cloiidM. 

Gildip'pe (in Jcrnsalem Delivered), 
Wife of Edward, an English boron. She 
accompanied her husband to the Holy 
War, and performetl prodigies of valour 
(book ix.). Both she and her husband 
were slain by SoJyinan (hook xx.). 

Giles (1 syl., soft). The “ fanner’s 
Boy ’* ill Bloomtield’s poem so called. 

Giles [St.). Patron Stiint of cripples. 
The tradition is that the king of France, 
hunting in the desert, aecidcntally 
wounded the hennit in the knee ; and 
the hennit, that he might tho better 
mortify the flesh, refusing to be cured, 
remained a crix>i)le for life. 

The symbol of thi.s saint is a hind, in 
allusion to the “ heaven -directed hind ” 
whicli went daily to his cave near the 
mouth of the lihone to give him milk. 
He IS Miniel linos represented as an old 
ninii with an ariow in his knee and u 
Jiind by his side. 

SI, //anf>li. (ieneiallv situated 

. ill tlu* outskirt.s of a city, and originally 
I without the walls, i-rijqiles and beggars 
I not iM'iiig permitteil to pas.s the gates. 

Hopping or Hobbling Giles. A lame 
person; so called from St. Giles, the 
tutelar .saint of criiiples. {Sec Cbipple- 
GATE.) 

Lame as St. Giles'^ Vripphgate. {Sec 
abore. ) 

I Giles Overreach {Sir). A ^ Xetr 
' Wag to Hag Old Dehts^ by Massinger. 

I The “ Academy figure ” of this charac- 
I ter was Sir Giles Mompesaoii, a notorious 
usurer, banished the kingdom for Ids 
misdeeds. 
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Giles of Antwerp soft). Giles 
Goiguet, the painter (1530-1600). 

Gill {g soft) or Jill A generic name 
for a lass, a sweetheart. (A contraction 
of Gillian =s Juliana^ Julia.) 

*• Jack and Jill went up the lull 

Xurnery Khimus. 

“E\err Jack lias Kot bis Jill (i.e. Ilka laddie 
has Ins lassie 

Gill (Harry). A farmer struck with 
the curse of ever shivering writh cold, 
because he 'would not allow old Goody 
•Blake to keep n. few stray sticks which 
she had picked up to warm herself l»y. 

“ Oh ' hat’s lijo iimrter •> w hiit’a the iitatlor ? 
What. IS t iliiit Mils ll!HT.\ (iiil, 

Tliiit evfrnuii-o his ti'cth iliey rbutter, 

OJiacter, charter, rhatrer, still 
No word to au.\ man he utters, 

A-hed or to j niiun or old ; 

But ever to hitiiself lio murtt'rs - 
" Poor Harry Oill m a ery cold ” 

Wonlineortk : Wood// JUakt: and narrtf Qill. 

GUIs ({/ hard). Wipe your (jilh (your 
mouth). The gills of fishes, Hko the 
mouth of man, arc tlio organs of respi- 
ration. 

Gillie (g hard). A servant or at- 
tendant ; the man who leads a pony 
about when a diild is riding. A gtlUf 
wet-foot is a barefooted lligldand lad. 

“These gillie-wet-foots, as they wore called, 
were destiii^ to heat the husliou.''— Wullrr 
ficott : WavefleUt olmii. Mil. 

Gillies' HllL 111 the h tttle of Ban- 
nockburn (1314) King Itoliert Bruce 
ordered all theaorvunts, drivm of carts, 
and camp followers to go behind a height. 
When the battle seemed to favour the 
Scotch, these servants, or gillies, desirous 
of sharing in the plunder, rushed fn>m 
their concealment with such aims as 
they could lay hands on ; and the Eng- 
lish, thinking them to he a new tinny, 
fled in panic. Hie heiglit in honour 
was ever after called ^’he (Jrillic^’ Hill. 
(Sir f rafter Scutt : Tabs of n ft i and- 
father, X.) 

Gillyflowor (// Jahj- 

flua'eVt hut tJie Fruiirh qtrujiee. from 
qu'ufiv (a clove), called hy (’haucer “gi- 
lofre.” The C'oinmoii stock, the wall- 
flower, the rocket, the clove pink, and 
se veral other plants are so callei 1 . reek 
karmphulkn ; Latin, earyophy'Aum^ the 
clove gillyflow’or.) 

“ The fairf**!- flow ers o’ tlip oason 
Areour carnaiiom) hikI sii\Tikei| plllyflowers," 
Shukettpeaie : Winta '« 'laic, i\ . 

GUplA (John), of Cow’per’s famous 
ballad, is a caricature of Mr, Beyer, an 
eminent linendrai>er at the end of Tater- 
noster Bow, where it joins Choiuiside. 
He died 1791, at the age of 98. It wtis 
Lady Austin Avho told the adventure to 


our domestic poet, to divert him from 
his melancholy. The marriage adventure 
of Commodore Trunnion in Teregrine 
Pickle is very similar to the wedding- 
day adventure of John Gilpin. 

“ John Oilpiii was a ettizen 
Of credit ami renown ; 

A fraiiiliaml captain eke was he 
Of lainoiis London town." 

Cou'per : John Gilpm. 

V Some insist that the ‘^trainhiind 
captain" was one Jonathan Gilpin, 
who died at Bath in 1770, leaving his 
dangliter a legacy of £20,000. 

Gilt (y hard). To take the gilt ojf' the 
gingerbread. To destroy the illusion. 
The leferenco is to gingerbread -watches, 
men, and other gilded to3's, sold at fairs. 
These cabiblos were common even in tlie 
raign of Henry IV., hut were then made 
of honey instead of tit'aclc. 

Gilt-edge InveetmentB. A jihraso 
introduced in the last quarter of the 
loth century (when so man.v investments 
}m>ved worthless), for iiivestinentH in 
whicli no risks are iiic.un’cd, such us 
debciitui’cs, preference shares, first mort- 
gages, and sliares in fli'st-rato companies. 

Glltapur Street (West Smithflold). 
I’ll© route taken by the gilt-spurs, or 
knights, on their way to Smithttold, 
where touriiaments “were held. 

Gimlet Bye (g hard). A squint- 
eye* ; strictly speaking, “ an eye that 
waiidors ohiiquelv," jocosely called a 
“piercer." fWelsh, a moveineut 

round; ga(in(aa\ to twist or move in a 
sei'pentine direction; Celtic^ gnunbte.) 

Glmmer (// soft), orr/<w/w^n’,a jointed 
hinge. In Somersetshire, Wo 

have also ymc/. A gionnal is a donlde 
njig; hence gimmal- hit. {Shakcitpnnr: 
II envy r., iv. *2.) 

Gin Sling. A drink nnidc of gin 
and water, svieetciied and llavoiircd. 
“Sling” - (’ollins, the invoiitor. coii- 
traclt*d into c7i>/a, and }>ei‘V(i“tcd into 
slunjs. 

Gin'evra {y soft). Tlie young Italian 
bride wdio hici in a trunk with a spung- 
l(Kik. The lid fell upon her, and I'lie 
was not discovered till the body had 
become a skeleton. (Rogers: Italy.) 

“ Bi* ilip OHiihi* wliiit It mi^Mil, from lil<t otrer hIic 

shrunk, , 

AuU Uiiie\ra-likf, hoi-Mclf nji m a fruiik ! 

Lav ell. 

Gingerbread. Tlie best used to 
lie made at < riaiithnin, and Grantham 
gingerbread was jjs inneli a loi'iition us 
Everton toffy, or tiiffy us we used to 
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call it in the flirt half of the nineteenth 
century. 

To get the gilt off the gingerbread. To 
appropriate all the fuu or profit arid 
leave the caput mortuum behind. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
gingerbread cakes were profusely deco- 
rated with cold -leaf or Dutch-leaf, 
which looked like gold. 

Gingerbread {g soft). Brummagem 
wares, showy but worthless. The allu- 
sion is to the gilt gingerbread toys sold 
at fairs. 

Gingerbread Husbande. Ginger- 
bread cakes fashioned like men and 
gilt, commonly sold at fairs up to the 
middle of tlie nineteenth century. 

Gingerly. Cautiously, with faltering , 
steps. The Scotch phrase, ** gang that ' 
and the Anglo-Saxon qangeude 
(going), applied to an army looking out 
for ambuscades, would furnish the ad- 
verb gangendelic ; Swedish, giugla, to 
go gently. 

“Hingerly, ah if Treacling upon eggn, Ciulclio 
lipguu to HHcencl the woJl-knou'ii Hnat : 

Uld Mortaliti/, chap. xx\. 

GlngbaBL So called from Guingamp, 
a town in Brittany, where it was origin- 
ally manufactured (Littrc). A common 
playful equivalent of umbrella. 

Glnnunga Gap. Hie abyss between 
Nifllu'im (the r(3gion of fog) and Mus- 
pelhcim (the region of heat). It existed 
before either land or sen, heaven oi* 
earth. {ScaiKhNariaii mgthulogjf.) 

Gl'ona (<7 soft). A leader of the Ana- 
baptists, once a servant of Comte d’O'her- 
thal, but discharged from his service for 
theft. Ill the rebellion headed by the 
Anabaptists, Giona took the Count pri- 
soner, but John of Leyden set him free 
again. Giouu, with tlie rest of the con- 
spirators, betrayeil their ]U'ophot king as 
soon as the Emperor arrived witli his 
army. They entered tlie lianquet room 
to arrest him, but perished iu the fiaming 
palace. {Meyerbeer: Le TropheU\ an 
opera.) 

Giotto. Itonnd as Gioflo's O. An 
Italian proverb applied to a dull, stupid 
fellow. The Pope, wishing to obtain 
some art decorations, sent a ineasenger 
to obtain ra6cimen.s of the chief artist-s 
of Italy. The messenger came to Giotto 
and delivered his message, whereu]K)i\ 
the artist simply drew a circle with re<l 
paint. The messenger, iu amazement, 
asked Giotto if tliat were all. Giotto 
replied, ** Send it, and we shall see if 
bis Holmess understands the bint” A 


specimen of genius about ^ equal to a 
brick as a specimen of an edifice. 

Glovan'nl {Don). A Spanish liber- 
tine. (56 *^Juan.) His valet, Leporello, 
says his master had “ in Italy 700 mis- 
tresses, ill Germany 800, in Turkey and 
France 91, iu Spain 1,003.” When “the 
measure of his iniquity was full,” the 
ghost of the commandant whom he had 
slain came with a legion of “foul 
fiends,” and carried him off to a “drearl- 
ful gulf that oT^ned to devour him.” 
(Mozart: ,I)on ui&vannij JAbreito by 
Jjorenzo da Dottte.) 

Gipsy {g soft). Said to be a coiTUp- 
tion of Egyptian, and so called because 
in 1418 a baud of them appeared in 
Europe, commanded by a leader named 
Duke Michael of “ Little Egypt.” Other 
appellations are : 

(2) Bohdminm. So called by the 
Freiidi, because the first that ever ar- 
rived ill their country camo from Bo- 
liemia in 1427, and presented themselves 
before the gates of Paris. They were 
not allowed to enter the city, but were 
lodged at La Chapelle, St. Denis. The 
French nickname for gip'sies is eagonx 
(unsociables). 

(3) Ciga'noH. So called by Portu- 
guese, a corruption of Zinga'nc. {See 
Tchinga'ni.) 

(4) (fita'nos. So culled by the Span- 
iards, a coiTuplion Zinga'ut*. {See 
TOHINfJA'NI.) 

(5) Heidens (heathens). So called by 
tin* Duleb, because they are heatliens. 

((i) Vharauh'-nepvk (Pliaraoh’s people). 
So called in Hungary, from the iiotiou 
that they came from Egypt. 

(7) Stnie. So culled by themselves, 
because they assert that they came from 
Sind, T.r. Iiid (Hindustan). {See Tchin- 

OA'NI.) 

(8) Tatar. So called by the Danes 
and Swedes, from the notion that they 
eame fi-om Tartary. 

(9) Tvhtnga’m or Tshingani. So called 
by the Turks, from a tril)e still existing 
at the mouth of the Indus {Tshin-eato, 
black Indian). 

(10) Wala'ehians. So called by the 
Italians, from the notion tliat they came 
from Walachia. 

(11) (wanderers). So called 
by the Gemians. 

(12) Zinca'h or ZAnga'ni. Said to be 
so called by the Turks, liecause iu 1517 
they were led by ZiugaHeus to revolt 
from Sultan Selim : but moi'e likely a 
mere variety of Tchingaui (g.v.\ 

V Their language, called “Bom&ny,” 
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/jteontains about 5,000 wor^ the chief of 
f/ivhich are corrupt Sanskrit. 

/ ? There is a legend that these people 

r are waifs and strays on the earth, b^ause 
they refused to belter the Virgin and 
her child in their flight to Egypt. {Aren- 
tinuH^ Ami&Ies Boiontm, chap, viii.) 

Gipsy (Tfie). Anthony de Sola'rio, 
the painter and illuminator, If Zimjaro 
(1382-1455). 

GIral'da {g soft). The giantess: a 
statue of victory on the top of an old 
Moorish tower in Seville. 


CMrd. To ffird icith the sirortf. To 
raise to a peerage. It was the Saxon 
method of investiture to an earldom, 
continued after the Conquest. Thus, 
Bichnrd I. “ girded with the sword ” 
Hugh de Pumicy, the agiid Bishop of 
Durham, making (as lie said) a young 
earl of an old i)rclate.’’ 

Gird up the Loins (To). To mc- 
pare for hard -work or a journey. TIwj 
J ews wore a girdle only when at wwk 
or on a j ou mey. E ven to the present day, 
Eastern people, who wear loose dresses, 
gird them about tlie loins. 

“The loose tuuir was an inconvenient, wnlkinfc 
dress; lliereforc, I umi persons went from home, 
rhey tied a i^irdle round it (*i Kini^s iv. u ; ix. I ; 
Isaiah :.'7 ; .leivniiah 17; .loltn xxi. 7: Acts 
XII. 8).’’— Archfotogia lUblica ('section li'I). 


Girder (A). A coonei-. Hoops are 
giiilers. John (iirdc^r .1 olm, the cooper, 
II cliararter in 77/r /Jride of L(innnvnnooi\ 
by Sir Walter Scott, 

Girdle (g hard). A good name is 
f tetter than a golden g\ t die. A good name 
is better than money. It n.s(3(l to Imj 
customary to carry niontiy in the girdle, 
and a girdle of gold meant ». jmrse of 
gold.” The French jirovcrh, “ limine 
renominee rant (jae eeinture doree^'^ 

refers rather to the custom of wearing 
girdles of gold tissue, forbidden, in 1420, 
to women of had character. 

Children under the girdle. Not yet 
boni. 


“All cliiidrcn under 1.h»* |.'irdlo at the tunc i»f 
marriage are held to he IcKininiiti *."— and 
fjiierien. 


If he he angrg^ he / noire how to turn 
hie girdle (I^neh Ado about Nothing, 
V. 1). If he is angry, let him prepare 
himself to flght, if he likes. Before 
wrestlers, in ancient times, engaged iu 
combat, they turned the buckle of their 
gi^e behind them. Thus, Sir Balph 
Winwood writes to Secretary Cecil : 

“I said. *Wh.‘it I si«ko wa.s not to make him 
angry.’ He reiilied, ‘ If I were angry, I might turn 
the buckle ox my girdle hehiod me,’ "'—Dec. 17. 
laoaL 


Jle hm a large mouth hut email girdle. 

^ Great , exmnses but small means. Tlie 
' girdle is the purse or purse-pocket. (6Vr 
ahore.) 

He has undone her girdle. Taken her 
for his w’edded wife. The Roman bride 
wore a chaplet of flowers on her head, 
and a girdle of sheep’s wool about her 
waist. A part of the marriage ceremony 
W’os for tne bridegroom to loose this 
girdle. (Vaughim: Uolden Groi'e.) 

The Persian regulatmi-girdlc. In Per- 
sia a new sort of “ Precrustes Bed ” is 
adopted, aceowling to Kemper. One of 
the oflicors of the king is styled the 
‘♦chief holder of the girdle,” and liis 
business is to measure the ladies of the 
harem by a sort of regttlation-girdle. 
If any lady has outgrown the standard, 
she is rodueed, like a jockey, by sprue 
diet ; but, if she falls uiort thereof, slie 
is fatted up, like a Strusburg goose, to 
regulation si/e. PxtocBUBTBS. ) 

To put a girdle round the earth. To 
travel or go round it. Puck says, “Pll 
put a girdle round about the earth iu 
forty minutes.” (Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, ii. 2.) 

Girdle (FlorimeVs). The prize of a 
grand tournament in which Sir Satyrano 
and several others, took part. It was 
drop^ied by Florimcl, picked up by Sir 
Satyraiie, and employed by him to bind 
the monster sent in her jmrsiiit ; but it 
came again into the hands of the knight, 
who kept it in a goldi'ii casket. It was 
a“ gorgeous girdle made by Vulcan for 
Venus, embcjssed with pr3arls and precious 
stones ; ” but its chief virtue was 

“ Fl. vn\t* I he virtue of cIihhic 

Ami u ifi»li<>(Ml iriM* lo all Mint it. did la'ar ; 

JJiii wlxwfM'ver contrary ilotli i»ri»vo 
MmliL not. t he aaino alioiii her iniddh* wear, 

Hut It would loow, or elm* aHiinder icar.’’ 

»S/a«Mr Fnerir (^iwnr, liook in. ninto vii. 31. 

V King Arthur’s Drinking Horn, and 
the Court Mantel in Orlando Furioso, 
possessed similar virtues. 

Girdle (St. Co/mnn^s) would ni(*ct 
only round this chaste. 

“ Til Ireland il jel reiiijiiiis lohe proved wliellier 
Ml.. roliiiau'H girdle Jihh not lost its virtue" fihe 
reference is lo riiiirles S. I'sirnellJ.- A'lMe/ernl/i 
Ci’HturUt Fell., is'il, ji -in). 

Girdle of Venus. (See Ce.stu.s.) 


GlrL This w'ord has given rise to a 
host of guesses : — 

' Bailey siigireHts norritifi, a rhatterhox. 

Minsbew venuiies the Iitiliaii girella, awealher- 


Hkiiiner goes lu lor me angio-waxon eeon, n 
churl. , „ 

Why not ffird/c, iih yoiing women Iiefore mar- 
riage wore a girdle and tort of a K'lmau 

marriage cereniom waw lor the brldegrnom tu 
loose the cone. 
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A# tor ffueBsing, tbe word guU may pnt in a 
dalra a Heartt ay. i) ; 'ao.may the Greek ktmre, 
a girJ, with a diinioniiiye aufflx koun-la^ whence 
eocaela, gourl, gwU girl. 

Cne Lf^u paruia meanii a maid that attends on 
a child. Chaucer spells the word nurl.) 

^ ProhgM^lw^Md is a variation oi darltuff, 

CttrM'dtelp (ff soft). French, Oiron- 
din$^ moderate repujblicana in the first 
French Bevolntion, So called from the 
department of Gironde, which chose for 
the Legidative Assembly five men who 
gieatly distinguished themselTes for 
their oratory, and formed a political 
party. Th^ were subsequently joined 
by Brissot, Condorcet, ana the ailherents 
of.ItolRna. The party is called The 
Gii'Ofide. (1791-93.) 

“ The new nsseinhly, called the Legislntn e As- 
sdhitdy, met Occoht'r 1, 17S1. Its more rriodontrc 
menilierH formed the iwrty called the uiraiidists.” 
—(7. M. y^ngt: i^ance, chap. ix. p. UM. 

Olr'oaat'te (3 syl., ff soft). A turn- 
coat, a weathercock (Frcuch). Tlie JHe~ 
limnaire -des Girouettea contains the 
names of the most noted turncoats, with 
their political veerings. 

Ola ((^ soft) t.<?. Jesus, A corruption 
of Jesus or J. H. S. Ophelia says ** By 
Gis and by St. Charity.” (Hamlet^ iv. 5.) 

Oltn'lioa. {See Gifbt.) 

Give and Take {policy). One of 
mutual forbearance and accommodation. 

“[Hisl wife joffced along with him very coin- 
fortahly with a give and inku policy for iimuy 
yeant.”— ITiif/A Vmway. 

Give it Him {To), To scold or 
thrash a person. As “ I gave it him 
right and left,” “ I’ll give it you when 
1 catch you.” An elliptical phrase, dnre 
ptPHam, ‘ * Give it him well. ” 

Cttve the Boya a Holiday. Anaxag'- 
oras, on his death-bed, being asked what 
lionour should bo conferred upon him, 
replied, ” Give the boys a holiaa.y.” 

Give the Devil hla Due. Though 
hail, I allow, yet not so bad as ytm make 
him out. Do not lay more to the charge 
of a person than lie deserves, liic 
French say, “i"/ ne faut pasfaive le (hable 
plus wot»‘ ijit'il The ltalians have 

the same proverb, ** Not f bhogud fare il 
tliahlo pin net'o che mu f'.” 

The dfpil is not so black as he is painted. 
Every black has its white, us well as 
every sweet its sour. 

Gliaard. Don't fret your gizzard. 
Don't be so anxious ; don't worry your- 
self. The Latin stomaehus means 
temper, etc., as well as stomach or 
‘ ‘ giszard. ’ ' (French, gesiei\) 


That stuck in his gizzard. Annoyed 
him, was more than he could digest. 

Giallar. Heirndall's horn, wliioh he 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one is approaching the bridge Bifrost 
{q,v.), {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Glaola. The sloping mass on the 
outer edge of the covered icay in f ortifica- 
tiou. Immediately without the ‘ 'ditches'* 
of the place fortified, there is a road of 
communicutiou all round the fortress 
(about thirty feet wide), having on its 
exterior edgb a covered mass of earth 
eight feet nigh, sloping off gently to- 
wards the open country. The road is 
technically culled the covered tray, and 
the sloping mass the glacis. 

Gladsbeim \1lome of joy\ Tlie 
largest and most magnificent mansion of 
the Scandinavian ^]sir. It contains 
twelve seats besides the throne of Al- 
fader. The great liall of Gladsheiiri was 
called ‘ ‘ Valhalla. ’ ' 

Gladstone Bag {A). A black leather 
bag of various sizes, all convenient to bo 
hand-carried. These bags have two 
handles, and are mode so as not to touch 
the ground, like the older car|)et bags. 
Called Gladstone iii compliment to W. £. 
Gladstone, many years leader of the 
Liberal party. 

Glamorgan. Geoffrey of lidoumouth 
says that Cun<lah' tuid Morgan, the sons 
of Gonorill and Began, usurped the 
crown at the death of Cordoilla. The 
former resolved to reign alone, chased 
Morgan into Wales, and slew liiin at the 
foot of a hill, hence called Gla-Morgan 
or Glyn-Morgaii, valley of Morgan. 
{^00 Spenser: Tairie Qiiecne^ ii. 10.) 

Glasgow Arms. An ouk tree, a bell 
hanging on one of the branches, a bird 
at the top of the tree, and a salmon with 
a ring ill its inoutli at the base. 

St. Kciitigeni, in the seventh eentury, 
took up his ahodo on. the bunks of a litth* 
stream which falls into the Clyde, the 
site of tlie present city of Glasgow. 
Upon an ouk in the clearing he hung a 
bdl to BuiriTiiou the savages to worship, 
hence the oak and the bell. Now for 
the other two emblems : A queen having 
formed an illicit attachment to a soldier, 
ave him a precious ring which the king 
ad given her. The king, aware of the 
fact, stole upon tlie soldier in sleep, 
abstracted the ring, threw it into the 
Clyde, and then asked the queen for it. 
The queen, in alarm, applied to St. 
Kentigcm, who knew the whole affair ; 
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the Mint went^ the Clyde, caught 
a' Salmon iirrth the ‘ring in its mouth, 
handed it to the queen, and was thus the 
means of rosing peace to the royal 
couple, and of reforming the rapentont 
queen. 

7 The queen's name was Langourath, 
the king’s name Bederech, and the Clyde 
WM then called the Clud. 

“ TUO tree tb»t nevor frrpw, 

The hiril that never Hew, 

Thc‘ n^h tliat never swiitii. • 

Tho fiell that never mim." 

7 A similar legend is told of Dame 
Eebecca Berry, wife of Thomas Elton, 
of Stratford Bow, and relict of Sir Jolm 
Berry (169G). Rebecca Berry is the 
heroine of the ballad called iVie ('rucl 
Knight, and the story says that a knight 
passing by a cottage, lieard the erios 
of a woman in lalK)ur, and knew by 
his occult science that tJic child was 
doomed to he his wife. He trie<l hard 
to elude his fate, and when the child 
was grown up, took her one day to the 
seasiae, intending to drown lier,"but re- 
lented. At the same time he threw a 
ring into the sea, and commanded her 
never again to enter his i)reBenco till she 
brought him that ring. Rebecca, dress- 
ing a cod for dinner, found the ring in 
the fish, presented it to Sir John, tuid 
became his wife. The Berry arms show 
a fish, and on the dcxtei chief point a 
ring or annulet. 

Glasgow Magiatrate (A). A salt 
herring. When George 1 V. visited (tIus- 
goW some wag placed a salt herring on 
tho iron guard of the carriage of a 
well-known magistrate who formed one 
of the deputation to receive him. 1 
remember a similar joke played on a 
magistmte, because lie said, during a 
time of gi'eut scarcity, he wondered why 
the poor did not eat salt heiTings, which 
he himself found very appetising. 

Glass is from tlio Celtic gfns (Iduish- 
green), the colour }U’odiu*eil by the woud 
.employed by the ancient Britons in 
dyeing their bodies. Pliny calls it gtas- 
and Cmsar vitruni. 

Glass Breaker (A ). A wine-hibber. 
To craok a bottle is to driuk up its con- 
tents and throw away tlie empty bottle. 
A glass breaker is one who drinks what 
is in the glass, and flings the gloss under 
the table. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century it was by no means un- 
usual with topers to break off the stand 
of their wineglass, so that they might 
uot 'be able to set it down, but were 


compelled to drink it clean tM, without 
heel-taps. 

** Troth, ye're use plnss^hreaker; and neither am 
T. iinles» It be a screed wi’ the nolghboai's, 
when fm on a rsmblc.”— Afir W. JSe<4t : Ouy Ma^ 
»i«r»TSr, chai>. 4o. 

“ We never wefe alMB-TireakerB la tliia bouse, 
Mr. Luvei ."— Tha Avt1qwiru^Q]»&v- lx. 

Olttss-eys. A blind ^e, not an eye 
mode of glass, bur the Danish gla8*tA$ 
(wall-eye). 

Glass BpnseSi Thofte who live in 
qlftHH homt'fi should not ihvoiv stoues. 
When, on tho union of the two crowns, 
London was inundated with Scotchmen, 
Buckingham was a chief iusti^tor of 
the movement against them, ana parties 
used nightly to go about breaking their 
wdudows. In retaliation, a pc^y of 
Scotchint‘n smaslicd tlio windows of tlie 
Duke’s mansion, which stood in Bt. 
Mai-tiu’s Fields, and ha<l so many win- 
dows that it went by the name of the 
“ Glas8-hou8(».” Tfie court favourite 
aptiealed to tho king, and the British 
Soloinen replied, Steenie, Steeuie, those 
wha live in glass houscii sliould be care- 
fu’ how they fling staues.” 

7 This w'us not an original remark of 
tho English Solomon, but only the appli- 
cation of an existing proverb : El que 
tieiie tejados do vidro, no tiiu piedras al 
de su veziuo.” {Nmtez de Onzman : 
ProrerhioH.) {tire also Chaucer’s Troglns, 
ii.) 

Vui a Ki iiiaiHoii de verni, 

Sur Ic VOIHIU iiH vicrrc." 

Provirlfcs cn Jtimeii (IfilM). 

Glass Slipper (of Cinderella). A 
curious blunder of tho translator, who 
has mistaken rair. (sable) for vnre 
(glass). Sable was w'Oiii only by kings 
and princes, so the fairy gave royal 
slippers to her favourite. Hamlet says 
he shall discard his moumiug and i*e- 
siiiiie “his suit of sables ” (iii. 2). 

Glasse {Mrs. Ifamtah), a nump im- 
mortalised by tiio re)mtcd saying in a 
cookery book, “ First catcli your liure," 
then cook it accctrdiiig to tlic, dirccfiouH 
given. This, like many other .smart 
sayings, evidently grow. ’Jbe word in 
the cookery-book is “ca.st” (*.c. flay). 

Take your hare, and when it is cast ” 
(or cased), do so and so. {See Cabc, 
Catch your Habe.) 

“ Wc’ll iiiakejoii some snort wiUi the fox ere 
we case Lim."— .M/iuAvirnwov ; AU'm Well, ate., ui. <J. 

“ Siinic of (hern know me, 

EIhi* bad i liey wiHPd me* like a coii> . 
Jiraununit uinl Flftchcr ; Love'n Pil(irnnHf/e, ti.a 

7 First scotch your hare (though not 
in Mrs. Glasse) is the Ee^ Auglinn 
word scotch (flay), and might suggest tha 
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play of words. Mrs. Qlasse is the pseu- 
donym which Dr. John Hill appended to 
his Cwk^s Orach, 

OUuMlte (A). A Sandemaniun ; a 
follower of John Glass (eighteenth cen- 
tury). Members of this Scotch sect are 
admitted by a “ holy hiss,'* and abstain 
from all animal food which has not been 
well drained of blood. John Glass con- 
demned all national establishments^ of 
religion, and maintained the Congrega- 
tional system. Robert Sandeman was 
one of his disciples. 

Glastonbury, in Arthurian legend, 
was where king Arthur was buried. 
Selden, in his 1 Ilmira tiom of Drayton^ 
says the tomb was ‘ * betwixt two irillars,’ * 
and he adds, “ Heniy II. gave command 
to Henry do Blois, tlie abbot, to make 
great search for the body, wliich W'os 
found in a wooden coifiu some sixteen 
foote deepe ; and afterwards was found 
a stone on whose lower side was lixt a 
leaden cross with the name iiiscnbed.” 
The authority of Sedden no doubt is very 
great, but it is too great a tax on our 
credulity to credit this statement. 

GUuswe'glan. Belonging to Glas- 
gow. 

Glauber Salts. So called from 
Johann Rudolph Glauber, a Gennan al- 
chemist, who discovered it in IGoS in liis 
researches after the philosopher’s stone. 
It is the sulphate of soda. 

GlauouB (of Bopotia). A fisherman 
who instructed Apollo in soothsaying. 
He jnm|}cd into the sea, and became a 
marine god. Milton alludes to him in 
his Comm (line 895) : 

" [Bj J old in»? (llaiu'us’ phoII." 

Glaucus {Another'), In Latin, 
niter. One who ruins himself by horses. 
The tale is that Glauciis, son of iSisynhuH. 
would not allow his horses to breed, and 
the goddess of Love so inf uiiatcd them 
that they killed him. 

Glaucns* Swop (A). A oiie-Hided 
bargain. Alluding to the exchange of 
armour between Guaucos and Dionie'des. 
AiJ the armour of tlio Lydaii was of 
gold, and tliat of the Greek of bras.s, it 
was like bai'teriug precious stoues fur 
Trench mste. Moses, in Goldsmith’s 
Vtcar of TrakrJieldjma.de “aGlaucus’ 
swop ” with the spectacle- seller. 

Glasrmore or CUymore (2 syl.). The 
Scottish great swortl. It used to be a 
large two-handed sword, but was subse- 
quently applied to the broadsword with 


the basket-hilt. (Gaelic, claidhamh^ a 
sword ; more, great.) 

Glasler. Is your father a glazier ? 
Docs he make windows, for you stand in 
my light and expect me to see through 
you? 

Gleek. A game at cards, sometimes 
called elcek. Thus, in Mpsam Welhj 
Dorothy says to Mrs. Bisket, “/’/f make 
one at clvek, thaVs hetUr than any two- 
handed game Ben .Toiisoii, in the AU 
chennstj speaks of gleek and prim'ero 
as **t)ie best games for the gallautost 
company.” 

Gleek is played by three pemons. 
Every douce and trois is thrown out of 
the pack. Twelve (.‘urds are then dealt 
to each player, »uid eight are left for 
stock, whicli is offered in rotation to the 
players for 2 >urcha 8 e. The trumps are 
called Tiddy, Tumbler, )Tib, Tom, and 
Towser. Gleek is the Geimau gleieh 
(like), intimating the point on which 
the game turns, gleek being three cards 
all alike, us three aces, three kings, etc. 

Gleichen ( The Count de) , A German 
knight married to a lady of his own 
country. He joined a crusade, and, 
being wounded, W'as attended so dili- 
gently by a Sai’acen princess that he 
married her also. 

Gleipnir. The cliuin made by the 
fairies, by which the wolf Fciirir or 
Feiiris was securely chained. It was 
extremely light, and made of such things 
as “the roots of stoues, the noise made 
by the footfalls of a eat, the beards of 
w'omeu, the sjuttle of birds, and such 
like articles.” 

Glencoe (2 syl.). The maesacre of 
Glvnvov, The Edinburgh authorities ex- 
lioited the Jacobites to submit to Wil- 
liam and M.'iry, and offered iiardou to all 
who submitted ou or before the Hist of 
December, 1001. Mac-Ian, chief of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, was unable to 
do so before the 6th of Jauua^, and his 
excuse was sent to the Council at Edin- 
burgh. The Master of Stair (Sir John 
Dalrymplc) resolved to make an example 
of ]!Jac-lan, and obtained the king’s 
2 )ermiHBion “ to extirpate the set of 
thieves.” Accordingly, on the 1st of 
Fehruaiy, 120 soldiers, led by a Captain 
Cam 2 )bcll, marched to Glencoe, told the 
clan they were come as friends, and lived 
eaceabfy among them for twelve days ; 
ut on the morning of the 13th, the glen- 
men, to the number of thii-ty-eight, 
were scandalously murdered, their huts 
set on fire, and their flocks and herds 
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driven off as plunder. Campbell has 
written a poem, and Talfourd a play on 
the subject. 

Glendoveer'^ in Hindu mythology, 
is a kind of sylph, the most lovely of the 
good spirits. (See Southey’s Curse of 
JCchauia.) 

1 Hiu a 1 »Ip 88M (rlPTidoA-eor, 

*Tirt niino to Bva'iik and yours to hoar.” 

Biyt'ctfid Addrcitgcs (liiiitatioiiH of Southey). 

Glondower (Oireu), A Welsh chief, 
one of the most active and formidable 
enemies of Henry IV. He was descended 
from Llewellyn, the last of the Welsh 
I)riucos. Sir Edm iiiid Mortimer married 
one of his daughters, and the hiisbaud 
of Mortimer’s sister was Earl Percy, 
generally called “Hotspur,” who took 
Douglas prisoner at Homildon Hill. 
Glendower, Ilotsjmr, Douglas, and others 
conspired to dethrone iJc'iiry’, but the 
coalition was ruined in the fatal battle 
of Shrewsbury. Shakespeare make.s the 
Welsh nobleman a wizard of great di- 
x’ersity of tfilent, but especially conceited 
of the prodigies that “ announced ” his 
bu'th. (Shakespeare : 1 JJenn/ /!’.) 

■ Glim. (See Douse the Glim.) 

Globe of Glass ( liet/uard^s) . To eon - 
salt Reynard^ qhhe of r/hss. To seek 
into futurity by magiciil or other de- 
vices. This globe of glaf would reveal 
what was being done, no matter how 
far off, and w-ould afford iiiforrantiou on 
any subject that the person consulting 
it wished to know. The gh^be wa.s set 
in a ■wooden frame which no worm 
would attack. Ileyuard said he had 
sent tliis in valuable treasure to her 
majesty the queen as a present; but it 
never came to hand, inasmuch as it had 
no existence except in the imagination 
of the fox. (Jf. eon ^Uknuir : Uei/nard 
the Tox.) 

Your qlft teas like the fflohr of r/las9 of 
Jfaster liei/nard. Vox et pratterea nthd. 
A gi’cat promise, but no performance. 
(See abocc.) 

lYurthy to Ite sH in th' frame rf Jlry. 
mfrd\s fflohr of f/lass. W (irthy of being 
imperishable ; worthy of being preserved 
for ever. 

Gloria. A cuji of coffee W'itli brandy 
in it instead of milk. Sweetened to 
taste. 

Gloria In BSscolsls. The latter 
liortioii of this dr»xology is ascribed to 
'J'elesphorus, A.ii. {See Glory.) 

Glorla'na. (Queen Elizabeth con- 
sidered as a sovereign.^ S^user says 
in his Jfah'ie Qfueme that she kept an 


annual feast for twelve days, daring 
which time adventurers appeared before 
her to undertake whatever task she ehose 
to impose upon them. On one ooqasion; 
twelve knights presented themselves 
before her, and their exploits form the 
scheme of Spenser’s allegory. The poet 
intended to give a separate book to each 
knight, but only six and a half books 
remain. 

Gloiions John* John Dryden, the 
poet (1031-1701). 

Glorloua First of Jnne. June 1st, 
1791, when Lord Hpwe, who commanded 
the Channel fleet, gained a decisive vic- 
tory over the French, 

Glorious Uncertainty of tbe Iaw 

(7V/r), 17/)0. The toast of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham at a dinner given to the judges and 
counsel in Serjeant’s Hall. This dinner 
was given soon after Lord Mansfield had 
overruled several ancient legal decisions 
and htid introduced many innovations in 
the pmctice. 

Glory. Meaning speech or the 
tongue, so called by the Psalmist be- 
cause speech is man’s speciality. Other 
animals see, hear, smell, and feel quite 
os well and often better than man, but 
rational speech is man’s glory, or that 
which distinguishes the race from other 
animals. 

“t will Pinjar nml »rivc pram© o^©n with 1117 
{rlory.**— P^alm cviii. 1. 

“ That, my ^lorv miiy plni? iiraJse to Thee, nud 
n«it Ik* Hitpur..”— pKalm Jtxx. w. 

Awake up iny glory ,auake pnaltery and harp.'* 
—rwilm hli.N. 

Glory Demon (The). War. 

“Fnmli tioop« had each year to Ii#» sent off to 
glut tilt* iimwof the ‘t-ilory Dtumiii.’ U. Thom- 
Kvii: Aiitohiu/iiOiths, < 1 -. 

Glory Hand. In folk lore, a dead 
man’s ha. id, supposed to possess certain 
magical properties. 

Ufi hand of glory is hand nit off from a dmd 
limn :is bal e heni hangt'd for nuirt.lior, and dried 
lery nfre in de shmoke of jiinippr wo«(d.‘’--(S/» IP. 
Srntt : The AiitKjtunif iDavMngwtvel). 

Glory be to the Father, etc. Tlie 
firet verso of tliis doxology is wuM to be 
by St. D.'tsil. During the Ariaii con- 
troversy it ran fhus : “ (xJory be to the 
Father, hy the Son. and in the Holy 
Ghost.’ * ( Sre G fiOiilA . ) 

Glosain (Lau'qcr) purchases Elian - 
gow'aii estate, ami is biuiid by Counsel- 
lor Plcydell to 1 k! implicated in carrying 
off Henry Bertrand, the heir of the 
estate. Both Glossin and Dirk Hatter- 
aick, his accomplice, are sent to prison, 
and in the night the lawyer contnves to 
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ttnter the emwlet’e cell, when a quattel 
enimes, in which Hattendck- stogies 
him, and then hangs himself.” {Sir W. 
ScoH : Gt^ Mmnering,) 

Glonoes'ter (2 syl.). The andeut 
Britons called the town Caer Glou 
(bright dty). The Bomaus Latinised 
(ilou or Grlove in Glev-wn, and added 
polonia (the Boman colony of Glev*um). 
The Saxons restored the old British word 
GioUf and added ceaster, to signify it had 
been a Homan camp. Hence the word 
means “ Glou, the camp city.” Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says, when Arvir'agus 
married Geuuissa, daughter of Claudius 
Cffisar, lie induced the emperor to build 
a city on the spot where the nuptials 
were solemnised ; this city was called 
(Jaar-Cian^ a contraction of Caer-Claud, 
corrupted into Caer- glou, converted by 
the Koraans into Glou - caster, niid by the 
Saxons into Glou-ceaster oi- Glou-crater. 
“Some,” continues the siime “philolo- 
gist,” “derive the name from the Duke 
Gloius, a son of Claudius, born in Brihiin 
on the very spot.” 

Glova* In the days of chivalry it was 
customary for knights to wear a lady’s 
glove in their helmets, and to defend it 
with their life. 

•'One wur#* oil Lis lioadidooe liis ladies »U*\e, 
and aiioriUer fiaro on L.^^ lielinc llio (rlo\o of Lia 
d«irl> ll/a*.” -Halt: Chmtm'le, lUtirit IV. 

Glove. A bribe, (ife; Gixjve Monet.) 

Hand and glnir. Sw(>rn friends ; on 
most intimate terms ; close companions, 
like glove and hand. 

“ \n<l pnieand i'n-:u*li a'loni w|ia,t others |>io\o. 

Ah It lli»‘ iMii Id .Old a ere liand and fflo\ e.’’ 

Ctiiriivi 

He hif huf fflorc. Ho resolved on 
mortal revenge. Ou the “Border,” to 
bite the glove was considered a pleilgc of 
deadly voiigcaucc. 

'• Miern lliit.herford ru-'lif. htrlc said, 

Uiit lilt. ]»* i;ln\eNnd ctlui'ik his lifid.” 

Sir II <rUcr A'n/f/ ; J.O!i of the J.nt4 Mututnl. 

ITf're I throir clown mg phre. I cluil- 
leuge you. In allusion to uii unciont 
custom of a challcngor. throwing his 
glove or gauntlet at the feet of the 
person challenged, nnd bidding him to 
pick it up. If he did so the two foiiglit, 
tmd the vanquisher W’os considered to lie 
adjudged by God to be in the right. To 
lake up the glove means, therefore, tt» 
accept, the chidlenge. 

“ I will throw niv ^Ionc to T>e.ath that 

thi-ip's nr> mncnlaiiwn fn thy liciirt.”— ; 
Titulus aud Crai3id.t. iv. 4. 

Ih take up the glare. To accept the 
challenge made by casting a glove or 
gauntlet on the ground. 


Right as mg ghre. The phtAse^ Bays 
Sir Walter Scott, comes from the custom 
of pledging a glove as the signal of mne- 
fragabfe faith. {The Antiquary,) . 

Glove Money. A bribe, a perquisite; 
so called from the ancient custom of 
presenting a noil’ of gloves to a person 
who undertook a cause for you. Mrs. 
Croaker presented Sir Thomas More, 
the Lord Chancellor, with a pair of gloves . 
lined with forty pounds in angels,” 
as a “token.” Sir Thomas kept the 
gloves, but returned the lining. {See 
above,) 

Gloves are not worn in the presence 
of royalty, becaiibe we are to stand un- 
armed, with the helmet off the head and 
gauutlets off t)ie hands, to show we have 
no hostile intention. {Sec SALUTATiOEa) 

Gloves used to he w’om by the clergy 
to indicate that their ha-nrls are clean 
and not open to bribes. They are no 
longer officially worn by the parochial 
clergy. 

Gloves given to a judge in a maiden 
assize. In an assize witliout a criminal, 
the sheriff presents the judge with a pair 
of white gloves. Chambei's says, an- 
ciently judges were not allowed to wear 
gloves on the bench {Cgclopccdid). To 
give a judge a pair of gloves, tlierefoi’e, 
syinboliseil that he need not come to the 
licnch, hut might wear gloves. 

You owe me a pair of gloves. A small 
present. "Hio gift of a jiair of gloves 
was at one time a perquisite of those 
who perfonned small services, such as 
])1euding your cause, arbitrating your 
quarrel, or showing you sonic favour 
which could not be charged for. As the 
M*i*vices became more inqiortunt, the 
glove was lined with money, or niaclo 
to contain some coin called glove money 
{q.v.). licilics of tins ancient custom 
were common till the last <iuarter of a 
century in ^he presentation of gloves to 
those who attended weddings and fune- 
nils. ' There also existed at one time the 
claim of a jiair of gloves by a lady who 
chose to salute a gentleman caught 
napping in her company. In The Pair 
Maid of Terlh, by Sir Walter Scott, 
(’atherino steals from her chamber ou 
St. Valentine's morn, and, catching 
Henry Smith asleep, gives him a kiss. 
The glover says to him : 

‘‘('rtiin* into the Imoth wiih me, my son, And 1 
■«\in furnish thee with » tittinjtf thmna Thou 
knuwi^fet the iimt<Ien wJio « eliliireH to kissn sleei>- 
iir.r nun wins of biiu a isajr of b'luvcs.”— Chap. v. 

In the next chapter Henry presents the 
gloves, and Catherine accepts them. 
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A round with ghr^, A friendly con- 
test; a fight gloves. 

“ will you poiut out luw this ie goinff to lie » 
ffent(>ftl round vriiu gloves ‘/"—Wiiftfim: Tht Wtbof 
the apider, chap. ix. 

01liMiil>'drl1>. The laud of sorcerers 
and magidaus visited by Gulliver in his 
IVaveh, {Swtft,) 

QInokiBt and Piool'iiinta. A foolish 
rivalry excited in Paris (1774-1780) be- 
tween the admirers of Gliick and those 
of Picci'ui— the former a Grerman musical 
composer, and the latter an Italian. 
Mane Antoinette was a Gliickist, and 
consequently Young France favoured the 
rival clauiiaiit. In the streets, coffee- 
houses, private houses, and even schools, 
the merits of Gliick and Picciniiii were 
oanvasHorl ; and all Paris was ranged on 
one side or the other. This was, in fact, 
a contention between the relative merits 
of the Gerinuii and Italian school of 
music. {See Bachuc.) 

Glum had a sword and cloak given 
him by his gi'andfather, which brought 
good luck to their possessors. After ^is 
preseut everything prospered with him. 
He gave the spear to Asgrim and cloak 
to Gizur the White, after which every- 
thing went wrong with him. Old and 
blind, he retained his cunning long after 
he had lost his luck. ( The jV t ala rngo.) 

To look glum. To look an 11 or mcKwly. 
(Scotch, gloum^ a frown; Dutch, Imm^ 
heavy, dull; Anglo-Saxon, glom^ oui* 
gloom., gloamiug^ etc.) 

Glumdal'clltoh. A girl, nine years 
old, and only forty feet high, who lui-d 
charge of Gulliver in Brobdinguag. 
{Swift: Oulhtcr^s Travels.) 

“ S(Mni HS (lluiiidMlcliicIi inissca lier pJcHiiinirrare, 
hlio weiit, Bbt' hliibbereil,Hiiil sin* ton* Im* Imii. 

Ptipp, 

Glutton {The)."* Vitolius, thelioiiian 
emperor (iri-fiJ)), reigned from Janiuiry 4 
to December 2*2, a.i>. 01). 

Gluttony. {See Apicius, etc.) 

Gna'tbO. A vain, boastful parasite in 
the Knmwh of Terence ((ircek, gvathou^ 
jaw, meaning “tongue-doughty”). 

Gnomes (I syl.), according to the 
Rosicru'eian system, ur« the elenicntal 
spirits of earlh, and the guardians of 
mines and quan-ies. ((Trecjk, gnoma, 
knowledge, meuuiug Uie knowing ones, 
the wise ones.) {Sec P’aiky, Salaman- 
DEBB.) 

‘•Tin* four elements aV inlifibited by f>i)irlrs 
rnlluO B^lplis, gmiiiiet, nyiii|>l>B> aulnniaiitlerb. 

Tli« lOKMiiea, 4>t Ut'iiiiini' of iIk‘ e.iiib, deliglit iii 
niiseiilef : Imt the sylph?, wIioho liHbitatinn is iii 
uir, nre the best cdudltiuiied cremures iiiiagiu- 
^ble."— Pope ; Pref. Letter to the of the Lock. 


Gnootlou. The hiow0r9, .moflad^io 
helieveroy various sects in toe nnt ogSf 
of Gbxistiamty, who tried to aooonuito>'«: 
date Scripture to the qmoultfticttis.^ 
Pytiiag'oras, Plato, sad other auomt 
philosophers. They taught that l^ow- 
ledge, rather them mere faith, is ^ true 
key of salvationl lu the Gnostic ersed 
CJhrist is esteemed merely as an sou, or 
divine attribute personified; like WjpAf 
Truth. Logos, Church, etc., Ibe whole 
of which eons made up this divine pie- 
roma or fulness. Paul, in several of hia 
epistles, speaks of this “ Fulness (ple- 
romn) of God.** (Greek, Gfm'tteos,) 
{See Agnostics.) 

Go. (Anglo-Saxon, gdtij ie gdy I go.) 

Ill ‘re's a go or Here's a prettg gOk 
Hci*e*8 a mess or awkward state ol 
afiairs. 

Jt is no go. It is not workable. “ (la 
ii'ffy" in the Fi’tiucli Revolution (it will 
go), is a similar phrase. 

(^1^ Great Go, and Littug Go.) 

Go {The). All the go. Quite the 
fashion ; vtay popular ; la rogue. 

Go along with You. In French, 

Tirez de long^ said to dogs, meaning 
scamper off, run nway. Au long el aa 
large y t.e. entirely, go off the whole 
length and breadth of the way from me 
to infinite space. 

V “ To go along with some one,” with 
the lower classes, means to take a walk 
with soniooiio of tlie opposite sex, with 
a view of matririiouy if both parties 
think lit. 

Go-betwoen {A). Au iuteri)oscr; 
one who interposes between two parties. 

Go-by. To give one the go-by. To 
lass without notice, to leave in the 
urch. 

Go It Blind. Don’t stop to deliber- 
ate. In the game citlled “Poker,” if 
ii player chooses to “go it blind,” he 
doubles the an/e before looking at his 
cards. If the other plaj'ors refuse to 
see his blinds he wins the ante. 

Go It, Warwick ! A street cry 
during the Peninsular War, meaning, 

“ Go it, ye criiqiles ! ” Tha Warwick- . 
shire iniutia, shitioncd at Hull, were 
more than ordiiiiirily licviitioos and 
disorderly. 

Go It, you Cripples! Fight on, 
you simpletons; scold away, you silly 
or qiian’elsomo ones. A cripple is Slang 
for a dullard or awkward pei^n. 
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do of Glflu A quartern. In the 
Queen's Head, Coyent Garden, spirits 
used to be served in quarterns, neat — 
water ad libitum, (Compare Stibbup 
Cup.) 

Go on all Fours. Perfect in all 
points. We say of a pun or riddle. “ It 
does not go on all fours,” it will not 
hold good in every way. Lord Macau-* 
lay says, **It is not cosy to make a 
simile go on all fours.” Sir Edward 
Coke says, Kulhim sim'ile fjuat’uor 
ped'ibuH turrit,'^ The metephor is taken 
from a horse, which is lame if ouly one 
of its logs is injured. All four must be 
sound ill order that it may go. 

Go Out {To). To rise in rebellion ; 
the Irish say, “To be up.” To go out 
with the forces of Charles Edward. To 
be out witli Boger More and Sir Phelim 
(Weil, in 1641. 

“ 1 tlxx'hc iny chance for payment, was 
eVii lu gjie oiii H'. »Sco«; Wavcrlt-y, 

3i». 

Go through Fire and Water to 
aerve you. Bo any tiling, even at per- 
sonal cost and inconvenience. The re- 
ference is to the ancient ordeals by tire 
and water. Those condemned to these 
ordeals might employ a substitute. 

Go to I A curtailed oath. “Go to 
the devil ! ” or some such phrase. 

“ VtiintiHa : T fain] abler than youiAelf 

To make condiMoiiH. 

BriUiut: (-Jo t,o ! Ton are not, CasBiufe.” 

Shakeaprare : JuUua Ciemi , i \ . 3. 

Go TO Banff, and bottle skate. 

Go TO Hath, and Ket jour h<*Hd shaded. 

(Jo T(» llvx.'AY.aud got yourhnxTln'smoiulcd. 

Go TO CiiVKM’UY. Make > ourself Hcai’op. 

Go TO IlKMun A kind of Alsaiia or suiicluary 

in the ivij^n of Henrv Y J 1 1. 

Go TO Jkiuoho Out of tlio ^vay. J snu'iro.) 

And iiiiiio otlior sinnlar plirase.s. 

Go to the Wall (7b). To he pushed 
on one side, laid on tlie shelf, passed by. 
Business men, and those in n hurry, 
leave the wall-side of a pavement to 
women, cliildren, and loungers. 

Go Without Sasring (7*/). Cela ra 
sans dirt'. To be a self-evident fa(!t; 
well iin(U'rsto(Kl or indisputable. 

Goat. Usually plaa^d under s(^ats 
in ('liurch stalls, (d.(\, as a mark of dis- 
honour and abhorrence, (‘s^HM-ially to 
rcelesiastics who arc hournl by the law of 
contiiKjnce. 

The seven Utile goals. So the Pleiades 
are vulgarly called in Spain. 

Goat and ComiiauM»8. A public- 
house sign in the Commonwealth ; a cor- 
ruption of “ God en-composscs [iisj.” 

V Some say it is the carpenters’ arms 
•—three goats and a chevron. The 


chevron being mistaken for a pair of 
compasses. 

Goats. (Anglo-Saxon, gdt.) 

The three goats. A public-house sign 
at Lincoln, is a corruption of the Three 
Oowts^ that is, drains or sluioes, which 
at one time conducted the waters of a 
large lake into the river Witham, The 
name of the inn is now the Black 
Goats. 

Gobbler (A). A turkey-cock is so 
called from its cry. 

Gob'bo {Launcelot). A clown in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Vemee. 

Gob'elln Tapestry. So called from 
Giles Gob'elin, a French dyer in the 
reign of Francois I., wlio discovered the 
Gobelin scarlet. His house in the 
suburbs of 81. Marcel, in Paris, is still 
called the Gobelins. 

GobllB. A familiar demon. Accord- 
ing to popular belief goblins dwelt in 
private houses and chinks of trees. As a 
specimen of forced etymology, it may be 
mentioned that Elf and Goblin have 
*been derived from Guelph andGhibolline. 
(French, gobehn, a lubber- fiend; Amioric 
gohylin ; German kobold, the demon of 
mines; Greek, kohalos ; Bussian, cotfy ; 
Welsh cobhjn^ a “ knocker ; ” whence the 
W' 0 (xipeoker is called in Welsh “ coUyn 
y coed.'') {See Faihy.) 

GobUn Cave. In Celtic called “ Coir 
■nan Vrtskin ” {core of the satyrs), in 
Beuveuue, Scotland. 

" Af HT Jsuulinw on the Hkins of Demenue, \te 
ri-atli lilt* cnir, or ceno vf the gobUm by a steep 
nnt] narrow (Irtile of one biiiirlre<l jards in length. 
It litadeeitiiri'uJar aniphitliealre of at Icaat six 
hiiiiilicd > arils’ extent in its upper diiuncTer, gra- 
il nallj nan owing towards tlie base, lienuned in 
all loiiud by stoep and towering rucks, and ren- 
dered iiniauietiable to t.be rajs of the suii 1>j a 
close roxert. of lu.tun.'inr. trees. On the south 
and west it is boiiinted by the iireeipitoiis 
shoulder of Heineiuie. to the Height of at least 
.'ioo feet; lowaids the east tlio rmk amiears at 
some former iniriod to ba\o Uimbleddow’u, strew- 
ing tho while eniirHO of its fall with intinenso 
fiairnUMits, wliieli now sene onl\ to gi\e shelter 
to io\es, wild eais, and Innlg»;r8."~-7ir. Graham. 

Goblins. In Cardiganshire the miners 
attrihuti; those strange noises heard in 
mines to spirits called “Knocked” 
(goblins). {See aboic.) 

God. Gothic, goth (god) ; German, 
gott. {See ALiiA, Adonist, Elohistic, 
etc.) 

It w^as Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, who 
asked Simonides the poet, “What is 
God ? ” Simonides asked to have a day 
to consider the question. Being asked 
the same question the next ^y, he 
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desired two more days for reflection. 
Every time he appeared before Hiero he 
doubled the lengtn of time for the con- 
sideration of his answer. Hiero, greatly 
astonished, asked the philosopher why 
he did so, and Simonides made answer, 
** The longer I think on the subject, the 
farther I seem from making it out.” 

It w'as Voltaire who said, ” »S't JJirtt 
n'existait pan, it faudruit riucenter,'* 
God ami the mtats. '‘'lleauxminijr 
H^mh'fsser d Ihea qiCd sen sam/s.** 
vaut inieux se tenir an troyir qu^aax 
branches.'*^ Better go to tlie master 
than to his steward or foreman. 

God bless the Ihtlce of ArtJifU. It is 
said that the Duke of Argyle erected a 
row of i) 08 ts to murk liis proiKU*ty, and 
these posts were used by the cattle to rub 
against, {llotteu : Slnnff JJictionart/.) 

God helps those who help themselves. In 
French, Aide- tuife ciel t* aider a.'* *^A 
toUe oui'die J)iea donne le fiV'^ (You make 
the warp and God will make the woof). 

God made the canatri/t and man made 
the town. Cow’per \n' The Task (The 
•Sofa). Varro says in his Ik Jte Jlustica, 
Dirlna Antura af/ros dcdil ; Avs hu~ 
mana tediftcavii arbes.^^ 

^*God save the kimj.^' It is said by 
some that both the words and music of 
thi.s anthem w'ore composed hv Dr. John 
Bull n563-l(j22), organist at Antwero 
cathedral, whore the original M,S. is still 
nreservod. Otlnu’s attribute thorn to 
Homy Ca^e}^ author of dSVf//// ni our 
Alley. The words, “ Send him vic- 
torious,” etc., look like ji.Jacohin song, 
and Sir John Sinclair tells us ho saw 
that verse cut in an old glsiss tankard, 
the property of P. Murray Threipland, 
of Fiiigask Castle, whose predecessors 
were staunch tfacobitos. 

No doubt the ^vords of the anthem 
have often been altorod. The air and 
words were probably first suggested to 
John Bull by the JJomine l^alt n/n of the 
Catholic Cliurch. In 1005 tlio lines. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks,” etc., 
were added iii reference to Gunpowder 
Plot. In I 7 I 0 some Jacobin added the 
w<trds, “Send him [the PreteiiderJ vic- 
torious,” etc. And in 17‘1() Henry Carey 
reset both Avords and music for the 
M»*j:cers’ Company on the birthday of 
George II. 

God sides with the strongest. Julius 
Civiles. Napoleon I. said, “ Lc bon JMen 
est toujonra an c6te drs gros batailUiUH.'** 
God helps those that iielp themselves. 
The fable of Hercules and the Carter. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Steme (Maria, in the Sentimental 

3i 


Journey). In French, “-4 hreHs tondue 
Him Ini mesure le vent; ” “ Hieu 
le froid d la brebie iondue,^* *^J)ieu 
donne le froid aelon la robbe.*^ Sheep 
are shorn when the cold north-eart 
winds have given way to milder 
weather. 

Full of the <704— inspired, mscnadic. 
fXiaiiu, Heiplenna.) 

GodB. 

Bbitons. The gods of the ancient 
Hrttons. Taramis* (the father of the 
gods and imister of thunder), Teutat&s 
Q^iatrou of commerce and inventor of 
letters), Esus (god of war), Belinui 
(= Ajiollo), Ardeua (goddess of foi'ests), 
Belisarua (the queen of heaven and the 
moon). 

CARTiiAaiNiAN GOBS. Uratiia and 
Moloch. 'Pile fonner was implored 
when rain was required. 

“Tku uiHii [rr.'itiiii] cflpliiHtis itluviaruiu 
IMtllintiiin \ -TrrtuUniu. 

V Moh>ch was the Latin Satuni, to 
whom human sacritiecs were offered. 
Hence SaLiini w'as said to devour his own 
children. 

Chaldkans. The seven gods of 
the Chaldeans. The gods of the seven 
planets called in the Latin language 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo [t.6'. the 
Sun], Mercury, Venus, and Diana [i.e. 
the MoonJ. 

E(iYi*'fiAN 001)3. The two chief 
deities were Osiris and Isis (supposed to 
be sun and moon). Of inferior gods, 
storks, apes, cats, the hawk, and some 
20,000 other things had their temples, 
or at least* received religions honours. 
Thebes worshipped a rum, Memphis the 
ox [Apis], Biibastis a cat, Momemphis 
a cow, the Mendesians a he goat, tlio 
Hermopohtaus a fish called “ Latus,” 
the Papriinas the hippopotamus, the 
Lycopohtans the wolf. Tbe ibis was 
deified because it fed on sei 7 )ontH, the 
crocodile out ot teri'or, the ichneumon 
because it fed on crocodiles* eggs. 

Etruscans. Thviv nnw gods, 
Juno, Minerva, and Tin'la (the three 
chief); to which add Vulcan, Mars, 
•Saturn, Hercules, Suuima’tius, and Ve- 
dius. (See AKSiu.) 

“ Lars I*orhciiH of CliHiiiiii, 

H.v lln* iiirio lit* HMnrc 
Thai th(‘uri'rni Imhisi* nf T.iniiiin 
HlJiuihl siilfi'r nroiiv no moie. 
n> ilif nine jtoiIh he swore 11. 

And named a duy." 

Mncaultiy : IJornUtM, nlanza 1. 

Gaul. The gods of the Ganht were 
Esus and Teutates (called in Latin Mara 
and Mercury). Lucan adds a third 
named Tarunes (Jupiter). Oiesar says 
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thejr wonhipped Mercia, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Minerva, llie last was the 
inventor of all the arts, and presided 
over roads and commerce. 

Gss^ AND Boican oods Were di- 
vided into Dii andi)^» Mindres. 

The Dii Majores wore twelve in number, 
thus Bumm^ by Ennius— 

Juno, Vesta. Minurvn. Ceres. Diana, Vemis, Mur^ 
Mercurins, JS\l.NeiiiiiiiUb, Viilcaniis. Aiuilln. 

Their iflocHl WHS ichor, their food was ttmltrotttttj 
their drink nectar. Tlioy iiiarrieil Hiid liud rltil- 
«lron, lived im Olympus in Thessaly, in hrazen 
houses built by viilcan, and wore K<d<len shoos 
which enabled them to tread on air or water. 

The twelve great deities^ according to 
Ennim were (six male and six female) : 

Latin. Otiukk. 

Jupiter iKtng'i Zeus (i l.). 

Apollo itAnsuu; AiHitldn. 

MiirH(R'iir) Aie^. 

Mercury (nieHMnuer) Menties. 

Nepiiine (ormn) 1‘oseidou (3 a> I ). 

Vulcan iamith) Hepliaistos (3 sy* 

JUNO(QurfiH) Urua. : 

Cerfifl Uilluiie) Deiiititer. 

Diana (moim, hunting') Art£nns. 

Minerva imndoM). AtliSini. 

Venus (Uyoe and beauty) Aphrodite. 

Vesta inome^U/e) Hestla. 

V Juno was the wife of Jupiter, Hera of Zeus ; 
Venus was the wile of Vulcan, Aphrudlio of 
Hephaistus. 

Four other deities are often referred to : 

Bacchus (winiO Dionysos. 

Cupid {the hul Love) Kros. 

Pluto ( 0 / the Inferno) I'liitOii. 

Haturu itinxe) Kroiios. 

' •.* Of those, Proserpine (Latin) and I*ei*scph»ae 
rOri'Ck) WHS the wife of Pluto, C>h£i€ \va.-« the 
Wife of Haiurii, and Rhea of Kronos. 

V In Hesiod’s time tlie number of 
f^ods was thii'ty thousimd, and that none 
might be omitted the Greeks observed 
a least called Beo^* 1 aa^ or Feast of the 
Unknown Gkids. Wo have an All Saints’ 
day. 

Tplv Yap /ivpiot eiorip eiri irovAv/Sorttp^ 

'Atftti'uToi Zni'bv, ibvhaKft uepbirwe ut>0puniiiy. 

ileehnl, i. '.'.Vi. 

" Some ihirly tliimHiiiid uod^ on I'anh wc fltul 

Suhjoi'iM of /eiis, iiiid RiiiiidiHii'f of iiiHiikind.’’ 

Persian oods. The chief pod was 
Mithra. Inferior to him were the two 
gods Oromasdes aiiil Treinaiiius. The 
former was supposed to be the author of 
all the evils of the earth. 

Saxon (kids. Odiii or Woden (the 
father of the god.s), to whom Weiluos- 
day is eonsecrated ; Frea (the niother 
of the gods), to whom Fri-day is con- 
secrated ; Hertha (the earth) ; Tuesco, 
to whom Tues-day is consecrated : Thor, 
to whom Thurs-diiy is consecrated. 

Scandinavian oods. The supreme gods 
of the Scandhiaviaus were the Mysteri- 
ous Three, called Hab (the mighty), the 
Lixb Mighty, and the Third Person, 
who sat on three thrones above the 
Boinbow. Then came the t^Ssir, of 


whi(ih Odin was the chiefj who Uved 
in Asgard, on the heavenly hills, between 
the Earth and the Rainbow. Hezt came 
the Vaiiir', or genii of water, air, and 
clouds, of which Niord was chief. 

Gods and goddesses. (See Deities, 
Fairies.) 

Goda. 

Among the gods. In the uppermost 
gallery of a theatre, which is near the 
coiling, generally painted to resemble 
the sky. The French call this celestial 
region paradis. 

Dead gods. The sepulchre of Jupiter 
is in Candia. Esculapius was killed 
with an aiTow. The ashes of Venus ore 
sliown in Paphos. Hercules was burnt 
to death. (Ignatius.) 

Triple gods. (See Trinity.) 

God’s Aero. A churchyard or ceme- 
tery. 

" J like tbat andent Saxon phrase, which calls 

The burial groundOod’e Acre."— Loitp/e/toM*. 

Gods’ Seerotaiies (The). The three 
Parcee. One dictates the decrees of the 
gods; another writes them down; and 
the third secs that they arc carried out. 
(Mart tan us Capella. 5th century.) 

God-ohUd. One for whom a peraou 
stands sponsor iu baptism, A godson or 
a goddaughter. 

Goddess Mothers (The). What the 
French call bonnes dames'^* or 
dames blanch e.Sf** the jirototype of the 
fays ; generally represented as nursing 
intants on their laps. Some of these 
statues made by the Gauls or Gallo 
Romans are called Black Virgins.” 

Godlhther. To .stand qodfathcr. To 
jKiy the i*eckoniiig, godfathers being 
generally cliosen for the sake of the 
present they are e.xpected 1o make the 
child lit the christeTiiug or in their wills. 

Godlhthers. Juiymien, who arc the 
.s]ioiisors of the criminal. 

" III rill i'iteiiiiiu inurtliiui slmlt lin\ e tWd pod- 
tbiil 1 Pren juiIk**. iliiui ‘<liiiuldat lia\e 
lt:i«l ten iiioi'r III liiiiu.' ilii'C to ilir ^'allows. u*ii ro 
llie - ShnheHycmi : Alt rrliunt of Vt'oirr, i \ . 1. 

God'froy. Tlie Agiunemnon of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Jhlircred, chosen by 
God a.H chief of the Crusaders. He is 
represented os cabn, cirouinspect, and 
prudent ; a despiser of “ worldly empire, 
wealth, and fame.” 

Godfrey’s CordlaL A patent piedi- 
cine given to children troubled with 
colic. Gray says it was used hy tlie 
lower orders to “ prevent the crying of 
children in pain ’’ when in want oi 
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proper nourishment. It consists of sas- 
safrwi opium in some form, brandy or 
rectified spirit, caraway seed, and treacle. 
There are seren or eight different pre- 
parations. Named after Thomas Godfi*ey 
of Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth centuiy. 

Godi'Ta'(Za^//). Patroness of Coven- 
try. In 1040, Leofric, Earl of Mercia 
and ^rd of Coventry, imposed certain 
ezuctious on his tenants, which his lady 
besought him to remove. To escape 
her importunity, he said he would do so 
if she would ride naked through the 
town. Lady Godiva took him at his 
word, and the Earl faithfully kept his 
promise. 

The legend asserts that every inhabit- 
ant of Coventry kept indoors at the 
time, but a certain tailor peeped thi-ough 
his window to see the lady pass. Some 
say he was struck blind, others that his 
eyes were put out by the indignant 
townsfolk, and some that he was put to 
death. Be this as it may, he has ever 
since been called “Peeping Tom of 
Coveiitiy.** Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

V The privilege of cutting wood in 
the Herduoles, by the parishioiiors of 8t 
BriavePs Castle, in Gloucestershire, is 
said to have been granted by tho Earl of 
Hereford (lord of Doan Forest) on jire- 
cisely the same terms us those accepted 
by Lady Godiva. 

“Peeping Tom” is an interpolation 
not anterior to the reign of Charles II., 
if we may place any faith in the figui-c 
Jh Smithfield Street, which represents 
him in a flowing wig and Stuait cravat. 

GkkUess Florin (T^c). Also called 
“The Graceless Flonn.” In J84Uwc5re 
issued florins in (4reat Britain, with no 
legend except “ Victoria Uegiiia.” Both 
F.D. (Defender of the Faith) and D.G. 
(by God's Grace) were omitted for w'ant 
of room. From tho oinissioii of “Fidei 
Defensor” they were called Ooflifsn 
florins, and from the omission of “Dei 
Gratia” they were called (Irairff\s 
florins. 

V These florins (2s.) w'cre issued by 
Sheil, Master of the Mint, and os lie was 
a Catholic, so great an outcry was made 
against them that they were called in 
the same year. 


Cleanlineas next to god^ 
lineea^ “as Matthew Heny says.” 
Whether Matthew Henry used the pro- 
verb as well known, or mveuted it, de- 
ponent sayeth not. 


Qodmer. A British giant^ son of 
Albion, slain by Caun'tos, one of the 
companions of Brute. ‘ 

** Those three monstrous stones . . . 

WJiich that hiitfe son of hideous Albion, , ^ 

G real Godincr, thr«* w in tterce conteu tlim < 

At hold CauutuM : hut of him was slain." 

iS^penser : Fatrie iJlweent:, li. in. 

OoeL The avenger of blood, so called 
b^ the Jews. 

Goe'mot or Goem'agot. The giant 
who dominated over the western nom 
of England, slain by Coiiu'eus, one of 
the companions of Brute. {C^offreg : 
Chroniclra/i, 16.) (&■» CoaiNKUS.) 

Gog and Magog. The Emperor 
Dioclo'tiau had thirty-three infamous 
daughters, whomurdered their husbands ; 
and, being set adrift in a ship, reached 
Albion, where they fell in wim a num- 
ber of demons. Tho offspring of this 
unnatural alliance was a race of giants, 
afterwards extirpated by Brute and his 
companions, refugees from Troy. Gog 
and Magog, the last two of the giant 
race, were bi-ought in (haius to Loudon, 
then called Troy uovaut, and, heiug 
chained the })alace of Brute, which 
stood on the site of our Guildhall, did 
fluty as porters. Wo cannot i>ledge our- 
selves to the truth of old Caxton's nanw- 
tive ; but wo aro quite certain that Gog 
and Magog liad their ofligicB at Guild- 
hall in the reign of Henry V. Tho old 
giants w'ere destroyed in tho Great Fire, 
and the i>resont ones, fourteen feet 
high, were carved in 1708 by Kichard 
Saunders. 

Cluldnni uHcrt to Ik* told (ns a vvxy mild joke) 
that when 1lim> Kiatii.M hear St.. I'aut’H riork 
Htrlko twi*lvi‘, ihoy dcrti'iMid from tln‘ir iiodustalH 
and go into liie Hull for diniu'r. 

Gog'gles. A corniptioii of oglee, eye- 
shades. (Danish, oog^ an eye ; Spanish, 
ojo; or from the * Welsh, gogehif to 
shelter.) 

Gogmagog Bill {The). The higher 
of two hills, some tlirce milo.s sonth-ea-sf 
of Cambridge. Tlie legend is that Gog- 
inogfig was a liiige giant wlin fell in love 
w'itYi the nymidi (iranta, hut the saucy 
lady would have nothing to say to the 
big bulk, afterward.s mefuin«r]»hostid 
into the bill wdiich bears his immo. 
{Ih'aijtm : TolyotbioHy xxi.) 

Go'Jaio. A province of Abyssinia 
(Africa). Captain Sjieke ti'accd it to 
Lake Victoria Nyiirizii, near the Mouu* 
tains of tho Moon (1861). 

“Th(; swiMIingNllP. . 

From hid two sitringii in Oujain's suiitiy reAliii, j 
Pur«-wclliug out." , : SummeTt 
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Golden Ass 


GolOMi'da^ in Hindustan, famous for 
its diamond imnes. 

Ckild. By the ancient alchemists, 
gold, represented the sun, and silver the 
moon. In heraldry, gold is expressed 
by dots. 

AU he touches turns to gold. It is said 
of Midas that whatever he touched 
turned to gold. (tSV^ Bainbow.) * 

** In manu illiiu plambum aiirum licbat.”— /*e<ro- 
nttM. 

Gold. All that glitters is not gold, 
(Shakespeare: Merchant of Venue^ ii. 7.) 

*\A11 thing which that Bchinstb aB the gold 

iB nought gold." 

Chaucer: Canterbury Talen, 12 , 800 . 
"Non teneao auruiii tutuni quod sitlendel ut 
Biiruin 

Neu imlchnim iMimiini quodlilMit OHne honiiin." 

Ala'/ius dt Jn'mlis : Parab'oiee. 

He has got the gold of Toh'sa. His ill 
gains will never prosper. Coapio, the 
^mau consul, in his march to Gallia 
Narhonensis, stole from Tolo'sa (Tou- 
louse) the gold and silver consecrated 
Iw the Cimbriau Druids to their gods, 
when he encountered the Cimbrians 
both he and Mallius, his brother- consul, 
were defeated, and 112,000 of their 
men were left upon the field (b.c. 100). 

The gold of ISthelungen, Brought ill- 
luck to every one who possessed it. 
(Icelandic Udda.) (See Fatal Gin’S.) 

Mannheim gold, A sort of pinch- 
beck, made of copper and zinc, invented 
at Mannheim, in Geimany. 

Mosaic gold is “ attrum ninsi'nanj^' a 
bi-Bulphuret of tin used by the ancients 
in tesselating. (French, mosaique.) 

Gold Purae of Spidn. Andalusia 
is so called because it is tlie city from 
which S|)ain derives its chief wealth. 

Golden. The Golden (“ Aura'tus ”). 
So Joau Dorat, oue of the Pleiad ].K)ets 
of France, was called by a imu on his 
name, lliis pun may perhaps pass 
muster ; not so the preposterous title 
given to him of “The Fi-ench Pindar.” 
(1607-1588.) 

Golden^tongued (Greek, C/m/sol'ogos). 
So St. Peter, Bishop of Bavenna, was 
called. ^433-450.) 

The goidtft section of a hue. Its divi- 
sion into two such ports that the rect- 
angle contained by the smaller sogiuent 
and the whole line equals the square on 
the larger segment. (Euchdy ii. 11.) 

Golden Age. The best age; as the 
golden age of innocence, the goldcu age 
of literature. Ghronologers divide tiio 
time between Creation and the birth of 
Christ into ages ; Hesiod, describes five, 


and Lord Byron adds a sixth, “ The Age 
ofBronzey (A'eff Age, AuaxrsTAN.) 

Empieb. From 
the reign of Esar-haddon or Assur Aden 
(Assyna's prince), third son of Sennach'- 
erib, to the end of Sarac’s reign (b.c. 
691-606). 

(2) Chaldjeo- Babylonian Eupibe. 
From the reign of Nabopolassar or Nebo- 
pul- Assur {Ncho the great Assyrian) to 
that of Bel^azzar or Bel-shah-Assur 
(Bel king-of Assyria) (b.c. 606-638). 

(3) China. I’he Tslug dynasty (620- 
684), and especially the reign of Tae- 
tsoDg (618-626). 

(4) Egypt. The reigns of Sethos I. 

in Rntn'AHPS TT « l ‘J'JfS-lOOilX 



(B.C. 634-694). 

(6) Febsia. The reigns of Khosru I., 
and II. (631-628). 

ii. The Golden Age of Modei'n Nations. 

(1) England. The reign of Elizabeth 
(1568-1603). 

(2) Fbance. Part of the reigns of 

Louis XIV. and XV. (1640-1740). - 

(3) Gebmany. The reign of Charles 
V. (1519-1658). 

(4) Portugal. From John I. to the 
close of Sebastian^s reign (1383-1678). 
In 1580 the crown was seized by Felipe 
II. of Spain. 

(6) Pbubbia. The reign of Frederick 
the Great (1740-1786). 

(6) Busbia. The reign of Czar Peter 
the Great (1672-1725). 

(7) Spain. The reign of Ferdiiiai^ 
and Isabella, when the crowns of CastW 
and Aragon were united (1474-1516). 

(8) Sweden. From Gustavus Vasa to 
the close of the reign of Gustavus Adol- 
phus (1523-1632). 


Golden Apple. “ What female heart 
can gold des'^isc.^ ” (Gray). In allusion to 
the fable of Atalanta . the swiftest of all 
mortals. She vowed to marry only that 
man who could outstnp her in a race. 
Milau'ion threw down tliree golden 
apples, aTid Atalanta, stopjaug to ijick 
them up, lost the race. 


Goldon Abb. Tlie romance of Apu- 
le'iuH, vri-itteu in the second century, 
and called the golden because of its ex- 
cellency. It contains the adventures of 
Lucian, a young man who, being acci- 
dentally metamorphosed into an ass 
while sojourning m Thessaly, fell into 
tlie hands of robbers, eunuchs, ma^s- 
trates, and so on, by whom he was ill- 
treated ; but ultimately he recovered bis 



Golden Ball 533 Gdlden House 


human form. Boccaccio borrowed 
largely from this admirable romance; 
and the incidents of the robbero* cave in 
Oil Hlaft are taken from it. 

Golden Ball {The), Ball Hughes, 
one of the dandies in the days of the 
Begcncy. He paid some fabulous prices 
for his dressing cases (flourished 1820- 
1830). Ball married a Spanish dancer. 

Ho Bliirked adiiol.HiuUbiRproluibly )>niMi]arlBed 
the puji Ouldeu Ball, Leaden Ball, Hiitflies Ball. 

The three golden halls. {See Balls.) 

Golden Bay. The Bay of Kieselarke 
is BO called because the sands shine like 
gold or fire. {Ham Strttgsy 17th cent.) 

Golden Bonds. Aurcliau allowed 
tlie cupti^'e queen Zeiiobia to have a 
slave to hold up her golden fetters. 

Golden Bowl is Broken {The). 
Death has supervened. 

"Or the silver ctird ho loo*ie«1, or the 
ttoldon howl ho hiokon, or the pilolior Im' hrokeii 
at, the foiiiitaiii.or I ho whool hmkon nt the cmr- 
torii. Tbon ahull tlio dust roturii to the ourtb aa 
it. WHfl niid the Hpirit hlinll roliiru uiiio God w'bu 
ga\ 0 It."— EccloamstoH \ii. «, 7. 

" Remeinher : Miy (’loator " . 

Iii'fore tbe sihor oord of hoaltli Im looRod hy 
BIOknORH; 

lieforo tbo goldou howl of umnl.N r( rongtIibnH 
boon hrokeu up; 

beforeflio pitebor nr h«vly, wMuoli oonlaina the 
spirit;, liaH 1)0011 hrokeu up; 

liofore llie w'hoel of life lias run its oouriw, 

and rbe Rpint has roturnod to(«o'<,w bo gave it. 

Golden Bnll. An edict by the Em- 
peror Charles IV., issued at tlio Diet of 
Nuremberg in 13o(i, for the purpose of 
flxing how the German emperors were 
to be elected. {Sec Bui^l.) 

Golden Calf. Ii> all jrorship the 
golden calf. i.e. money. The reference 
IS to the golden calf made by Aaron 
when Moses was absent on Mount Sinai. 
(Exod. xxxii.) According to u comrnou 
local tradition, Aaron’s golden calf is 
luiried in Kook’s Hill, LaVaiit, near 
Chichester. 

Golden Cave. Contained a cistern 
guarded by tu^o giants aiul two centaurs ; 
the waters of tlic cistern were good for 
quenching the tire of the cave ; and when 
^is tire was quenched the inhabitants of 
Scobellum would return to their native 
foims. {The Seven Champions, iii. 10.) 

Golden Chain. Faith is the golden 
chain to link the penitent stn tier unto 
Ood** (Jeremy Taylor). Tlie allusion is 
to a passage in Homer’s Iliad (i. 19-30), 
•where Zeus says, If a golden chain were 
let down from heaven, and all the gods 
and goddesses pulled at one end, tbey 
would not be able to pull him down to 


earth; wbereas he could lift with ease 
all the deities and all created tbinge 
besides with his single might. 

Golden Floaee. Ino persuaded her 
husband, Ath’amas, that hu^soii Fhiraoa 
was the cause of a famine which deso- 
lated the land, and^ the old dotard 
ordered him to be sacrificed to the angi^ 
gods. Pbiyxos being apprised of this 
order, made his escape over sea on a 
ram which had a golden flee^. When he 
arrived at Colchis, he sacrificed the xam 
to Zeus, and gave the fleece to Sing 
JEe'tes, who huug it on a sacred oak. 
It was afterwards stolen by Jason in his 
celebrated Argouautic ex]>edition. {See 
Aeoo.) 

" Tbirt risins (Irecrc with indignation viewed, 

Ami 5 our bf II I .laHiiii an attempt concotved 

Lofty and hold : along IViuVuR* Ijanks, 

Around olympiiK' hrowH, the Mninefi' liaiinta, 

Ho ruuHed i.bo hrave to rc-doniiiuil t.bo fleece. ' 

Ityer : The Flaeee. ii. 

Golden Jleeee of the north. The fur 
anrl peltry of Sil)eria is so called. 

V Australia has been called ‘'The 
Laud of the Golden Fleece,” because of 
the quantity of wool pi'oduced there. 

Golden Fleeoe. An order of knight- 
hood Iw this title was instituted Iw 
Philip ill., Duke of Burgundy, in 1429. 
The selcctiou of the tioeco os a badge is 
perhaps best explained bv the fact that 
the manufacture of wool had long been 
the staple industiy of the Low Countries, 
then a jiart of the Burgundian posses- 
sions. 

Golden Fountain. The property of 
a wealthy Jew of Jerusalem. ”Iii 
twenty- four hours it would convert any 
mctariuto refined gold ; stony flints into 
pure silver ; and uny kind of earth into 
excellent metal.” {The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, li. 4.) 

Golden Glsdle. Louis YHI. made 
an edict tliat no courtesan should bo 
allowed to wear a golden girdle, under 
very severe i)enalty. Hence tlie pro- 
verb, Bonne renotnnie vault mieux qne 
ccinture dorce. {See GinoLE.) 

Golden Horn. The inlet of the 
Bosjihorus on which Oiuhtandnoplo is 
situated. So called from its curved 
shape and great beauty. 

Gkilden House. This was a palace 
erected by Nero in Rome. It was roqfed 
with golden tiles, and the inside walls, 
which were profusely gilt, were em- 
bellished with mother-of-pearl and pro- 
dous stones; the ceilings were inlaid 
with ivory and gold. The banquet-hall 
had a rotatory motion, aud^its vaulted 
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Golden Xiegend 


csilin^ showsred flov^drs and perfumes 
onthegaMts. Popes and pFincas- used 
tha m^iterials for tneir palaces. 

Gulden ILeg. fKiLiCANSBaaf Miss.! 

Golden X«gen^ A collection of 
hagiology of sarntn) mode by 

Jaques do Voragine in the thirteenth 
c^tury ; valuable for the jncture it 
gives of medifieral manners, customs, 
and thought. Jortin says that the 
young students of religious houses, for 
the exercise of their taJents, ivere set to 
accommodate the narratives of heathen 
■WTiters to Christian saints. It was a 
collection of these “lives’' that Voragine 
made, and thought deserving to be 
called “Legends worth their Weight in 
Gold.” Longfellow has a dramatic 
l)oum entitled The tioldni L'tjmd, 

Golden Mean. Knp the goldtn 
mean. The wise saw of Cleobu'los, King 
of Bhodos (B.C. 630-059). 

“ Disfriiil altki* fi'diii c:irli, to iinitIjfT l('ati, 

Itiit ever kceii tlx* liapiiy Cdldcn Mean.'* 

JtuH'c : Tha Gulden Verseei. 

Gelden-meutlied. Chrysostom ; so 
called for his great eloquence (a.d. 347- 
407). 

Golden Ointment. Eyo salve. In 
allusion to the anrieut practice of rub- 
bing “stynaa of the eye” with a gold 
ring to cure thorn. 

“ l lia\o a Hty hen*, Chllnx^ 

J lui\o DO Kohl to (aire ir." 

Beaumont and Fhteher: Mad Lovere, 

Golden Opinions. “I have bought 
golden opinions of all sorts of people.” 
X&hftkenprinr : jtlaclhdh, i. 7.) 

Golden Palace. Golden 

Ilousr.) 

Golden Rose. A cluster of roses 
and r(»fiebad.s growing on one thoniy 
stem, all of the jmrest gold, chiselled 
with exquisite wurknianship. In its 
cup, among its petals, the I'opt?, at every 
benodictioTi ho piouounces upon it, 
inserts a few particles of amber and 
musk. It is blo.ssc«l on the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, and bestowed during the 
ecclesiastical year on the i-oynl lady 
whose zeal for the C’hurch has most 
shown itself by pious deetls or pious 
intentions. Tlie prince who has best 
deserved of the Holy See has the blessed 
sword and eup {io stwro e it btritto) sent 
him. If no one merits the gift it is Iniil 
up ill the Vatican. In the spring of 
18(18 the Pop(» gave the golden rose to 
Isabella of Spain, in rewanl of “her 
faith, justice, and charity,” and to “fore- 
token the protection of God to his 


well - beloved daught^, whose high 
virtues make her a shining h'j^t amongst 
women.” The Empress Eugenie of 
France also received it. 

Ckdden Rule. 

Jn morals— Tio unto others as you 
would be done by. Or Matt, vii, 12. 

In arithmetic — The Rule of Three. 

Golden Shoe (^i). A pot of mon^. 
“ The wont of a golden shoe ” is the 
want of ready cash. It seems to he a 
superlative of a “ silver slipper,” or good 
luck generally, as he “wsuks in silver 
slippers.” 

Golden Shower or Shower of gold. 
A bribe, money. The allusion is to the 
classic tale of Jupiter and Dan'ae. Ac- 
ris'ios, King of Argos, being told that 
his daughter’s son would put him to 
death, resolved that Dan'ae^ould never 
marry, and accordingly locked her up in 
a brazen tower. ^ Jupiter, who was^ in 
love with the princess, foiled the king 
by chanmiig himself into a shower of 
gold, under which ^uiso he readily found 
access to the fair prisoner. 

Golden Slipper {Ttie)y in Negro 
melodies, like “golden streets,” etc., 
symliolises the joys of the land of the 
leal; and to wear the golden slipper 
means to enter into the joys of Paraaise. 

The golden shoes or slippers of Para- 
dise, according to Scaiidiiiaviaii mytho- 
logy, eiiahle tlie wearer to W'alk on air or 
water. 

Golden State. California ; so called 
from its gold “ diggins.” 

Golden Stream. Joannes Haraas- 
ce'nus, author of Dogmatic Theology 
(died 756). 

Golden ! Thigh. Pythagoras is said 
to have had a gcddcii thigh, w'hich ho 
showed to Abftris, the Ilyptirboreaii 
jiriest, and exhibited in the Olympic 
games. Pelops, we are told, had an 
ivory shoulder. Nuad had a silver hand 
{see SiLVEB Hand), but this was arti- 
ticial. 

Golden Tooth. A Silesian child, in 
1593, we are told, in his second set of 
teeth, rut “one great tooth of pure 
gold hut Lilmvius, chemist of Coburg, 
recommended that the tooth should be 
seen by a goldsmith ; and tlie goldsmith 
pronounced, it to be “an ordinaiy tooth 
eleveiiy covered with gold leaf.” 

Golden Town (r^e). So Mainz or 
Mayence was called iu Carloviugian 
times, 
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Golden Talley {The), The eoatem 
jKtrtion of Liiiierick is so callod, from 
Its ^reat natural fer^ity. 

Golden VereoK So called because 
they are “ good as gold.’^ They are by 
some attributed to Epicar'mos, aud by 
othej^ to Emped'ocles, but always go 
under the name of Pythag'oras, and seem 
quite in accordance unth the excellent 
precepts of that philosopher. They are 
os follows 

J*»r SllSOI slpl'p tllMK! t'J floBP 
IBpfoie til} iiiindliarh run 
O’er e>ery ni't. and tlinn^'lit. and word. 

From dawn to act of huh , 

For wrong uko aliiiiiip, luir. gmroful feel 
If jiiBC tliy rourfle linch lietMt- 
Pneh tdTori. day by tiny rpiiewed 
Will ward tli} Houl from sin. E. C. It. 

Goldy. The pot uamo given by Dr. 
Johnson to Oliver Goldsmith. Garrick 
said of him, wrote like an ungel 
and talked like poor Poll. ** (Boni Nov. 
29, 1728; died April 4. 1774.) 

Gtorgotha signifies a ivA/f//, and cor- 
responds to the French word chanmont. 
Probably it designated a liare hill or 
rising ground, having some ftuicifnl re- 
semhiance to the fonn of a bald skull. 

“ (volgtitlia 8<‘em» not entirely utieonneered with 
the hill of (larch, and the lomliry of Uoitrli, men- 
fhmed in Jeremiah xxxi. :nt, on tli<> iiori.ii'Wenr. of 
t lie city. 1 am ineliiied to (lx the plaee where 
.loaiiH wax erurilled . . , on ilu> mounds \>tiirli 
t'oiiiiiiHiid the \allev of lliiiiioin, aho\e Ihrkel- 
Maiiiihi." -Ttruaii : J.tff oj cliap. x \ v. , 

Ootfjotha, at the University church, 
Cambridge, w-as the gallery iii'whieh the 
“beads of the huiises'’ sat: so called 
because it was the place of skidls or 
heads. It has been more wittily than 
truly said that Golgotha was the jdace 
of empty skulls. 

Ctoli'ath. The Philistine giant, slain 
by the stripling David with a small stoiio 
Imrled from a sling. (1 Sam. xvii. 2‘i- 
51.) (aS'ipi? Giants.) 

Golosh^ It is said that Tloiiiy VI. 
wore half -boots lacod at the side, and 
about the sumo time was introduced the 
shoe or clog called the “galago” or 
“ gologo,” meaning simply a covering; 
to w'hich is attributed the origin of our 
word golosh. This cannot be. correct, 
as Chaucer, who died twenty years be- 
fore Henry VI. was born, uses the word. 
The word^comes to us from the Spanish 
galoeha (wooden shoes) ; Gonnau, 
galosche, 

" Ne wt*ic worfliy tn iinhiuln hi^ chIiwIip •' 

L'lninrir: H*iane’ii Tule. 

Go'marlsts. Opponents of Ar- 
min'ius. 8o called from Francis Gomar, 
f^beir leader (1363-1541). 


Ganbeaii Bbui {The). A taUymaa; 
village usnier ; a money-lender. The 
word is of Irisb extraction. , 


'*Thoy suppose that the tenants can hnvs no 
orher Hiipply of capital than fnnn the xombcsn 
man."- Hattf: /retf Tradt Cafittat, y. 


Gombo. Pi^ou French, or French 
as it is spoken by tlie coloured po^la- 
tion of Louisiana, the J’rencn West 
Indies, Bourbon, and MauntiuB. (Con- 
nected with jumbo,) 

“ C’rcolc irt almost piiiv French, not muoh more 
mippronounrod than in uiMuetertsof Franco; Imt 
(romho Ik a more phonetic hiirles«|iie of French, 
interlanliHl w'itli Afrieaii W'orfls, and other words 
i-h are ntMlher African nor French, hut nroh- 
hly iHdoiifT to the nlMinh*inaI iiiniruafro of the 
' -- uountriea fo winch tin* slaves were 
hroiofht fr<nn Africa."— JfWc XnitteetUh ikmtwry, 
(h tohrr, liul, p. &7<i. 


Gondols^ A Venetion boat. 

“Venice, in her purple prime .... when the 
fiiinoiiH law was iiaaHeilmakinivall (fiindolas hlack, 
that the nohlea Hlunild not Hqiiauder fortunes 
upon ihem."— Curtis ; Potiphar Papem, i, p. 31. 

Gone 'Coon {A). {See ’Coon.) 

Gone to tlio DovU. {See uuder 
Devil.) 

€kme Vp* Put out of the way, 
hanged, or otherwise got rid of. In 
Denver (America) unruly citizens are 
Bunimurily hun^ on a cotton tree, and 
wTien any question is uskod about them 
the answer is briefly given, “ Gone up ** 
— t.e. gone up the enttou tree, or sus- 
pended from one of its hrauchos. (Seo 
yew AmencUy by \V. Hopworth Dixon, 
i, 11.) 

Gon'erlL One of Lear's three daugh- 
ters. Having received her moiety of 
Ijcar's kingdom, the unnatural dauf^htor 
first abridged the old man's retinue, 
then gave him to iin(loi*stand that his 
company was troiiblesomo. {Shuke- 
spetnc : King Lem .) 

Gon'fOlon or Gtmfamn. An ensign 
or standard. A gnufahuin' is a ina^is- 
tnite that has a gonfalon. (Itnliuu, 
gunfah'm; Froiich, gonfalon; Saxon, 
gnih fnna, war-flag.) ' Cfialicer uses the 
word gonfanon ; Milton prefers gonfalon. 
Tlius he says 

" Ten iliniifi'iiid llM>n«Miinl hlfrli advanced, 

KtaiidnriiH iind u'riiifair>n*«, 'rwiM vtin and rmr 

Stream m rlienir, iiiid for dmrincriurj wrw* 

ur IdorarrhU'H [3 nyl.j, of orderi*. and dcjiree*.” 

PaituliM /.odt, > . Mit. 

GonftiBOii. The consecrated banner 
of the Nnnnaiis. When William in- 
vaded England, his gonftinou was pre- 
sented to him by the Pope. It was 
made of puqde silk, divided at the end 
like tlio haniier attached to the ** Cross 
Qi tho Resuirectioii,” When Harold 
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wa 9 wounded in the eye, he was home 
to the f(Mt of t^ sacred standard, and 
the English rallied round him ; but his 
d^th mve victory to tlie invaders. The 
high ledtar of Battle Abbey marked the 
spot where the gonfanon stood, but the 
only traces now left are a few stones, 
recently uncovered, to show tlie site of 
this memorable place. 

Oonlll. C'est un Matirr Gonin. He 
is a sly dog. Maitre Gonin was a 
famous clown in the sixteenth century. 

Un tour de Maitre Gonin** means a 
cunning or scurvy trick. {See Ali- 
BORON.) 

Ooimella’s Horse. Gonnella, the 
domestic jester of the Duke of Feri'a'ra, 
rode on a horse all skin and bone. Tlie 
jests of Gonnella are in print. 

“ niR horse vraH hr lean oh (Tunnella'H, '^vllU‘1I (hb 
the Duke Raid) ‘Orro atque iiellia totiiH oruc ‘ 
(PlautnB).”—6’«r»a«t«a ; Don Qnurote. 

Gonsal'ez [Gou-zallet/]. Fcman 
Gonsalez was a Spanish hero of the 
tenth century, whose life was twice 
saved by his wife Sancha, daughter of 
Garcias, King of NavaiTe. The adven- 
tures of GonsaFez have given birth to a 
host of ballads. 

CkinvUle College (Cambridge). Tlio 
same as Cains College^ founded m 1348 
by Edmond Gonville, son of Sir Nicholas 
Gonvillc, rector of Terringtoii, Norfolk. 
(6V<f Caius College.) 

GiOOd. The Good. 

Alfonso VIII. (or IX.) of Leon, “ Tlio 
Noble and Good.” (1158-1214.) 

Douglas (77/^ good SirJames)^ Bruce’s 
friend, died 1330. 

Jean II. of France, le Bon. (1319, 
1360-1364.) 

Jean 111., Due de Bourgogne. (1286, 
1312-1341.) 

Jean of Brittany, “Tlie Good and 
Wise.” (1287, 1389-1442.) 

Pliilippo III., Due do Bourgogne. 
(1396, 1419-1467.; 

Bene, called The Good King ]iuK\ 
titular King of Na'ples. (1-139-M52.) 

Bichard II., Due de Normandie. (990- 
1026.) 

Bichard de Beauchamp, twelfth Earl ' 
of Warwick, Begent of France. (Died 
1439.) 

Good-bye. A contraction of God he 
' with you. Similar to the French adieu, 
whicb is « lyien (I commend you to God). 

V Some object to tlie substitution of 
“God” in this phrase, reminding us of 
our common phrases good dag^ good 
nighty good morning, good pm'ntng^- 


“Good lie with ye” would mean may 
you fare well, or good abide [with you], 

Good-Cheap. The French hon marchS, 
a good bargain. “ Cheap ” here means 
market or bargain. (Anglo-Saxon, eeap.) 

Good Ihike Bumplirey. Hum- 
phrey Plantagpiiet, Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Henry IV. , said to have 
been murdered by Suffolk and Cardinal 
Beaufort. {Shakespeare: "I Henry VI, y 
iii. 2.) 

V Called “Good,” not for his philan- 
thropy, but from his devotion to the 
Church. He was anout-aud-oiit Catholic. 

Good Folk (Scotch guid folk) are like 
the Shetland land* Trows, who inhabit 
the interior of green hills. {See Titowa.) 

Good Form, Bad Form. Cmmue il 
fant, bon ton ; mauvais ton, comme il ne 
fant pas. Form means fashion, like the 
Latin forma. 

Good Friday. The anniversarv of 
the Crucifixion. “ Good ” means nolg. 
Probably good = God, as in the phrase 
“ Good-bye” (</.?'.). 

Born OH Good I'ridag. According to 
ancient siiperstition, those born on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday have the 
power of seeing and conrimandmg spirits. 

Ck>od Graces {To get into one* s). To 
bo in favour with. 

Hh.\ iiii; to iret into the rtoorl ifraros 

of iho huxoin \\\t\»\\\"—l)n'kcnH: Picbivick, dial). 
xi\. 

Good Hater {^). I lore a good hater. 
I like ai man to be with me or against 
me, cither to bo liot or cold. Dr. Johu- 
sc^ii called Bathurst the physician a 
“ good hater,” because he hated a fool, 
niid he hated a rogue, and lie hated a 
W'hig; “lie,” said the Doctor, “was a 
very good hater.” 

Good Lady {The). Tlic mlstrcBsof 
the house. “Your good lady,” your 
wife. {See rioODMAN.) 

V My good woman” is a depreca- 
tory address to an inferior ; but “ Is 
your good woinuii at home ” is quite 
respectful, meaning j'our wife (of the 
loiver gi'ade of society). 

Good Neighbours. So the Scotch 
call the Norse drows. 

Good Begont. James Stewart, Earl 
of Murray, apiiointed Begent of Scot- 
land after the imprisonment of Queen 
Mary. 

Good Samaritan. One who suo- 
cours the distressed. The character 18 
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from our Lord's Parable of the man 
who fell among thieves (St. Luke x. 
30-37). 

Good Time. There is a good time 
coming, This has been for a long, long 
time a familiar saying in Scotland, and 
is introduced by Sir Walter Scott in his 
^ob jRoy, Charles Mackay has written 
a song so called, set to music by Henry 
Bussell. 

Good Torn (7b do a). To do a kind- 
ness to any one. 

Good and All {For). Not tenta- 
tively, not in ])retciice, nor yet tem- 
porally, but boud Jidcy really, and alto- 
gether. {JSoe All.) 

“ The ffdod woTiiati never nfter thiK. till Bin* 
cttiiic tn (lie fnr gond iiiid Estrange : Fables. 

Good as Gold. Thoroughly good. 

Good for AnytUng. Hipe for any 
sort of work. 

“ After :i mnn lins had a j ear nr I \v») at f his sort 
of work, he is good .... tin juij Miing.’’— itoWre- 
n on I liubhei // uiuler A nnn, eh» it. \ i. 

Not good for angthwg. Utterly worth- 
less ; used up or worn down. 


Good Wine needs no BusIl It was 

custonnuy to hang out ivy, boughs of 
trees, flowers, etc., at public; houses to 
notify to travellers that “ good cheer ’* 
might be had within. 


SiMiiOHle>lioiiB ('8 uiHni tlieroR.t I b/iw, 

And Binne Miili hiiBlieg sluiwiiig tlie> wine did 
draw." 


Poor Robin's Pcrnmhulalious (107R). 


Goods. I carry all mg goods v Uh me 
( Omnia men mccum porto) . Said by Bias, 
one of the seven sages, when Pric'no was 
besieged and the inhabitants were pre- 
paring for flight. 


Goodfellow {Jtohin). Sometimes 
called Puck, son of Cberon, a domestic 
spirit, the constant attendant on the 
liiiiglLBli faiiy-court ; full of tricks and 
fond of practical jokcjs. 

“Tli:ii «lir<-w<l Jiinl knin ish Bpiito; 

CillkMi JtnliMI CiiKidfi'JliiW " 
fihakespearc : Malsunnmr SajUt s Tin am, ii. 1. 


Goodluok’s Close (Norfolk). A 
coiTuptioii of (luthhic’s Close, .so called 
from a chapel founded by Allen, son of 
Godfrey de Swaffhaiii, m the redgn of 
Henry ll., and dedicated to St. Guthlac. 


Goodman. A hu^iihand or master is 
the Saxon gtima or goma (a man), which 
in the inflected cases becomes guman or 
goman. In St. Matt. xxiv. 4:^, “ If the 
goodman of the house had Imown in 
what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched.” Gommao and 


gommer, for the master and mfstress of 
a house, are by no means uncommon. 

The phrase is also used of the devil. 

“ There’s nao luck ahoutthe house 

W hen our gudeiimn's swa.** Miokla, 

Goodman, or St. Gntniaii. Patron 
saint of tailors, being himself of the 
samo craft. 

Goodman of Bal'lengeloli. The 

assumed name of James Y. of Scotland 
when he made his disguised visits 
through the county districts around 
Edinburgh and Stirling, after the fashion. 
of Ilai’ouu-al-Baschid, Louis XI., etc. 

Goodnuu&'s Croft. Astripof gixtnnd 
or comer of afield formerly left untilled, 
in Scotland, in the belief that unless 
some su<-li place were loft, the spirit of 
evil w'ould damage the crop. 

“Srntfliinon wtill li\ iiifr rcnn'iiihpr tlio rnrnrrof 
n Ilt'id heiiik' li‘ft fur t liCKiiodiiiinrs craft,’ — Tglor: 
Pruuitirc Vulture, li. » 7 o. 

Goodman's Fields, Whitechapel. 
Fields belonging to a farmer named 
Goodman. 

“ At the which fni’ni T ni,\Belf inuiy yonUi have 
felclicil many a lml(peiiii.\ -worth of milk, and 
iie\ er hail lest* than t hrei* ale-i»iiitH for a halfpenny 
111 summer, nor less Lliuii one ale-pint in winter 
iilwioB hot from thn kino . . . and Htmined. one 
Trolop, and afiorwitrds (loodmaii. were the farm- 
rrm there, 'and liad thirty or forty kiiie to the pail." 
- 1^010. 

Goodwin Sands consisted at one 
time of al>out 4,000 acres of low land 
fenced from the sea by a wall, belonging 
to Earl Goodwin or Godwin. William 
the Uoiiqucror bestowed them on the 
abbey of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
and the abbot iil lowed the sea-wall to 
fall into a dilapidated state, so that the 
sea broke through in 1 100 and inundated 
tlic whole. {See TEXTisiiDEN Steeple.) 

Ctoodwood Races. So called from 
the park in -which they arc held. They 
begin the lu.st Tuesday of July, and last 
four days ; but the principal one is 
Thursday, called the “ Ciij) Hay.” 
These races, being held in a private 
park, are very select, and admirably 
conducted. Goodwood Park, the pro- 
jierty of the Duke of liichmond, was 
purchased by Charles, the first Duke, of 
the Compton family, then resident in 
East Lav'aiit, a village two miles north 
of Chichester. 


Ctoody. A dcpreciative, meaning* 
weakly moral and religious. In French, 
bon homme is used in a similar way. 


“ No doubt, if a (’HJWir or a Napoleon coine« ho- 
fore»f)imi iimn of weak will . eHi^nally if lie 
Iw a uwMlj man, [lie) will iiuail.”-/. Ccw^: Qm* 
wxsnce, lecture iv. p. W. 
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Ooody is good-^^nfe, Chaucer’s good- 
lefe ; as. Goody Dobson. Oood*womau 
means the mistress of tiie houses con- 
tracted sometimes into gommer, as good- 
man is into gomman. ( See Goodman.) 

Goody Blake. A poor old woman 
who was detected by Harry Gill, the 
fanner, picking up sticks for a wee-bit 
tire to warm herself by. The farmer 
compelled her to leave them on the field, 
and Goody Blake invoked on liim the 
curse that he might nevermore be waim. 
From that moment neither blazing fire 
nor accumulated clothing ever made 
Harry Gill warm again. Do what he 
would, *'his teeth went chatter, chatter, 
still.” ( Wordsworth ; Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill.) 

Goody Two-Shooa. This tale first 
appeared in 176;3. It was written for 
Newbery, as it is said, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Goody-goody. Very i^ligious or 
moral, but with no strength of mind or 
iudejxnideuce of spirit. 

Goose. A tailor’s smoothing-iron ; so 
called because its handle resembles the 
neck of a goose. 

“I'ome in, tailor; liorc jou may ronat your 
iSY/o&f/ijicard; AJaefirth, ii. ,S. 

Ferrara yeese. Celebrated for the 
size of their livers. Tlio Frendi prUr 
fh foie yrm^ for which Strasbourg is 
so noted, is not a French invention, but 
a mere imitation of a well-kiu^wn dish 
of classic times. 

‘ 1 wish, .(,'fntlrmcn it oiieof the gei st of 
Tomni, ho imu li cvlelirared aiiuing the anou nifa 
for the iimgiiiriMli* of tlioir 4>iu' of which is 

Haiti tn lia\c woiglUMl uio^iinls of two iiouikIh. 
With thiH food. <>Xi|iiiMi(c as it did HcIhik:- 
HlValUH rcgulc hiH \Ht\\mls."—l<inolU:tt : rereoriHc 
riefefe. 

Ways Goose. (tSee Wayz.) 

/ V/ rook yonr t/oose for yon. 1*11 pay 
you out. Eric, itiiig of Sweden, coining 
to a certain town with very few soldiers, 
the enemy, in mockery, hung out a goose 
for him to shoot at. Finding, however, 
that tlie king meant business, and that 
it would be no laughing matter for them, 
they sent heralds to ask him what he 
wanted. * ‘ To <!Ook your goose for y ou, ” 
he fncetifmsly replied. 

He killed the yoose to yet ih** eyas. He 
grasped at what was more than his due, 
^and lost an excellent customer. The 
Greek fable says a countryman had a 
goose that laid golden eggs ; thinking to 
make himself rich, he killed the goose 
to get the whole stock of eggs at once, 
but lo8t ^veiything. 


S GooBe 

He steals a yoose, and yives ilto yihleU 
in alms. He amasses wealth by over- 
reaching, and salves his conscience by 
giving small sums in charity. 

The older the yoose the harder to pluck. 
Old men are unwilling to part with their 
money. The reference is to the custom 
of plucking live geese for the sake of 
their quills. Steel pens have put an end 
to this barbarous custom. 

To yet the yocse. To get hissed on tlie 
stage. {Theatneal.) 

What a y oose you are. In the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics the emblem of a vam silly 
fellow IS a goose. 

Goose and Gridiron. A public - 
house sign, properly the coat of arms of 
the Company of Musicians — viz. a swan 
with exmnded wings, within a double 
tressure [the gridiron], counter, flory, 
argent. Perverted into a goose sirildiig 
the bars of a gridiron with its foot, and 
called “Tho Swan and Haip,” or 
‘ ‘ Goose and Gridiron. ’ ’ 

ThfB fn-inous lodfro of tiio Freemasons, of wliicli 
'Wren was Master (in London Houae \ui'd), was 
doomed III iHS4. 

Goose at UlobaelinaB. One legend 
says that St. Martin was tormoutecl by 
a goose which ho killed and ate. As ho 
died from the repast, good Christians 
liave ever since Hucriticed the goose on 
the day of the saint. 

'Dio' ]»ui>ular tradition is that Queen 
Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort 
(September ’iOth, 1588), dined *at the 
undent seat of Sir Neville Umfreyville, 
W’hero, among other things, two fine 
geese were provided for dinner. The 
queen, having eaten heartily, called for 
a bumper of Burgundy, atid gave as a 
timst, “ Destruction to the Spanish 
Annada ! ” Scarcely liad she spoken 
when a messenger announced tlio de- 
struction of the fleet by a storm. The 
qiiecu demanded a second bumper, and 
said, Henceforth shall a goo.se com- 
ineiiiorate this groat vietorj'. ’ ’ This tale 
is marred by the awkward circumstance 
tliat the thanksgiving sermon for the 
victory vras preached at St. Paul’s on tlie 
20t]i August, and the fleet was dispersed 
by the winds in July. Gascoigne, 
who died 1577, ref era to the custom 
of goose-eating at Michaelmas as com- 
mon. 

“ At tNn'ii>tmHH a cainm. at MicIiat'liiiHiia 
Ami K«)iii(>\vliHt else at Vrw Ypiv k tnle, fur feaie 
the leiiHu tlicH looso." 

V At Michaelmas time stubble-geese 
ore in perfection, and tenants formerly 
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pesented their landlords with one to 
keep in their good graces. 

AltUough geese were served At table in Mlchael- 
Itelore the destruction of tbe Annnds. 
still ihey coimueiiiorate that event. 8o ttiere 
were doubtless rainbows before tbe >et 

irod nude tbe rainbow tbo token of His iirounse 
not to send auntber Flood upon the world. 

Gooseberry. Fox Talbot says this 
is St. John's berry, being ripe about St. 
John’s Bay. [This must be John the 
Baptist, at the end of August, not John 
the Evangelist, at the beginning of 
May.] Hence, he says, it is called in 
Holland Jambeerm, Jans'-boeren, ho 
continues, has been corrupted into Gans- 
beeren, and Gans is the German for 
goose. This is very ingenious, but gorse 
(furze) offers a simpler derivation. 
Gorse-bei'i'g (the prickly beriy) would 
bo like tlio German Htachel^becrc (tho 
“prickly berry**), and kraits^ovirc 
^tho i-ough gooseben-y), from kraunt 
(to scratch). Krausbeere, Gorse-bony, 
Gooseberry. In Scotland it is callra 
gyossey . Beab's Gahlick.) 

To plag goosffjryyg is to go with two 
lovers for appearance* sake. The person 
“who plays propriety** is expected to 
hear, see, and say uothiDg. (^See GoosE- 
BEREY Picker.) 

Heplnyrd old gooHoheyrg with me. 
He took great liborties with ray property, 
and greatly abused it ; ' i faoi, he inadc 
gooseberry fool of it. {Sec beUnc,) 

Gooieberry Fool. A corrii}iiioii of 
gooseberry milled, niaslied, 

pressed. The French have fovfo de 
pomnm ; foiilo du yumnn : joule dv 
gvoneillcH, our “goosebeiTy fool.” 

V Gooseberry fool is a compound made 
of goo8cbcrrie.s scalded ami pounded 
with cream. 

GooMberry Pickor (A). Ouo who 
has all the toil and troiihio of picking a 
troublesome fruit for the delectation of 
others. (Sec TArissEuiE.) 

Goosobridge. Go to Goosehvidge, 
“Rule a wife and have a wife.** Boc- 
caccio (ix. 9) tells us that a man who 
had married a shrew asked Solomon 
what he should do to make her more 
submissive ; and the wise king answered, 
“Go to Goosebridge.’* Returning home, 
deeply perjilexed, he came to a bridge 
where a muleteer was trying to induce 
a mule to pass over it. The mule re- 
sisted, but the stronger will of the mule- 
teer at length prevailed, llie man 
asked tho name of the bridge, and was 
told it ww “Goosebridge.**. l^etruchio 


tamed Katharine by the power M 
stronger will. 

Gooee IhibbSv of Glasgow, A eott 
of Seven Biala or Scotiish Alsa*tU. 
The Scotch -use dubhs for a filthy paddle. 
(Welsh, dtub, mortar ; Irish, plas* 
ter.) 

** The Hiiee-dubs o' Olasfrow : O eire, what A 
huddle o’ hoimee, . . . tbe srreen m1d«ienB o' hiifrli 
liiiuid and solid iniittur. sooniiu’ wi' dead cats aiid 
BUld slutou.'’— Ambrosianat. 

Gooae GIbble. A half-witted lad, 
who first. “ kept tho turkeys, and was 
afterwards advanced to the more im- 
portant office of minding the cows.’* 
(6Vr Waltey Scott : GUI MortdUty,) 

Gopher-wood of which the 
ark was made. 

It WHS acarin, says the Rellffious Tract Society. 

1 1 WHH hikrmttui, HayH the Arabian coniinentarors. 

ItwAH butriuhi'a^ daubed oicr with tdline, ma-m 

It was cedar, says the Targuin at Oiikclos. 

It WHS cupren^, says Kullor, and icvfrap is not 
unliko nttpncr. 

It was efN)}i}/-terM)d, says nockart. 

It u'HK deal or,/|}-irfM»d, say hoiiic. 

\l wMi juiutf’i'-ti o itlj says ('Hslelliis. 

H WHS say AM'iiarius, Munster, Persic, 
Tay lor, etc. 

It was ivU'ktr‘trood, says Ueddes. 

Gordian Snot. A great diiliculty. 
Goiilius, a peasant, being chosen king 
of Phrj'gin, dedicated his waggon to 
Jupiter, and fustened tho yoke to a 
licam with a rope of ba.rk so ingeuiously 
that no one could untie it. Alexander 
was told that “ whoevor undid the knot 
would reign over the whole Earit.” 
“Well then,’* wiid the conqueror, “it 
is thus I perform the task,** and, so 
saying, he cut the knot in twain w'ith 
his sword. 

To rut the kmt is to evade a difficulty, 
or get out of it in a summary manner. 

'* Siuli pi’aiw tlic Macc'doiiiaii Rot, 

For tiHMiiK rudely rut ili('(birdiaii knot." 

WulUr : To the A’ntff. 

“Turn liini In nny raiiHr of nolir.\ , 

Tin* (lordiaii kiiol. of ii be will iinlooMC, 
Faiiiilrtr »s liis uartrr.'* 

Nhakvepeare: Henry T. 1. 1. 

Gordon Riots. Riots in 1780, 
headed by Lord (Teorge (Jordon, to coin- 
iiel the House of Commons to repeal the 
bill passed in 1778 for tho ivlief of 
Roman Catholics. Gordon was undoubt- 
edly of uiiBoiind mind, and he died in 
1793, a praselyte to Judaism. Dickens 
has given a veiy vivid description of the 
Gordon riots in Itm'nabg Itmge, « 

Gor'gtbna. An honest, sunple-minded 
-burgeas, brought into all sorts of troubles 
by the love of finery and the giugerliread 
gentility of his niece and his daughter. 
{MoUh'e : Trkmm Jd\dmikn7) 
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GorgpiU Anything unuBually hide- 
ous. There were thm Gorgons, with 
serpents on their heads instead of hair ; 
Medu'sa was the chief of the three, and 
the only one that was mortal ; but so 
hideous was her face that whoever set 
eyes on it was instently turned into 
stone. She was slain by Perseus, and 
her head placed on the shield of Minerva. 


** Lest Gorgon rialng from the infernal lakeg 
With horrors armed, anil curlH of hiBoing snakcB, 
Should flx me, atiffetied at the nioiiatrouB aight, 
A stony Imago in otcrnal night.'* 

Odj/saep, xi. 

“ What was that snaky-headed Gorgon ahiekl 
That wise Minerva u’-ore , iiiicoiuiiiered virgin. 
Wherewith she freeaed her foca to uongeiiled 
atone? 

Blit rigid looks of ehaate aiiaterity, 

And noble grave, that dashed lirute violence 
With aiiddeii adoration and blank avie.” 

Milton : Cornua, 4:iH— 


Gorltam Controversy* This arose 
out of the refusal of tlie bishop of Exe- 
ter to institute the liev. Cornelius Gor- 
liam to the vicarage of Brampf ord Speke, 
** because he held imsouud views on the 
doctrine of baptism.” Mr. Gorham 
maintained that ” spiritual regeneration 
is not conferred on aiildron by baptism.” 
After two yeai’s* controversy, the Privy 
Council decided in favour of Mr. Gor- 
ham (1851). 

Ckirlolfl, Duke of Cornwall, huslmnd 
of Igerua, who was the mother of King 
Arthur by an adulterous connection with 
TJtlicr, penclragon of the Britons. 

Gosling. A tcim apiilicd to a silly 
fellow, a simpleton. 

‘* Kurmsed at all llioy iiiovi, tlio gosling imir, 

With awkward giiii, airotrlied nei'k, and silly 
staro, 

]>iBco\or huge I'iillK'drals." 

Von in i' : ]*i iifin'afi of Ei ror, .'irO—Sl. 

Goslings. The catkins of nut-trees, 
pines, etc. Halliwell says they are so 
called from theii' yellow colour and 
fluffy texture. 

GospoL A pa]ia.r'ea; a scheme to 
bring about some iironiiscd i-efonn ; a 
beau ideal. Of course the theological 
word is the Anglo- Sit .\oii trofhpcU^ i.r. 
Ood and spvl (a story), a trimslatiou of 
the Greek evaugdiotif the good story. 

“ Mr. I'arnegio’s g'»BiK>l is the \ er.\ thing fur the 
trausitinu iieriod Innn Hoc-ial heathendoin to 
social ChnBManity.”—A'iMrfceiit/i Ctnturu (March, 
l.mu. p. 3H0). 


Gospel aeoording to . . • The 

chief teaching of [so-and-so]. “The 
Gospel according to Mammon ” is the 
malnng and collecting of money. “ The 
Gospel according to Sir Pertinax Mac 
Sycophant,” is lowing and cringing to 
those who are in a position to lend you 
a helping hand. 


Gospel of Nio^emnsCT'Af). Some- 
times called ** The Acts of Pilate ” {Aeta 
was the main source of the 
“MystOTes” and “Miracle Plays” of 
the Middle Ages; and although now 
deemed apocryphal, seems for many ages 
to have been accepted as genuine. 

Gospel of Wealth (The), The hy- 
pothesis that wealth is the great end and 
aim of man, the one thing needful. 

Tbo Gosjiei of Wcaltb sdvocatos leax liig frei? 
the oi>ei'at]i)Ti of laws of accumulation."— C’ar- 
negie: Advautagesof Poverty. 

GospeUers. Followers of Wycliffe, 
called the “ Gospel Doctor ; ” any one 
who believes that the New Testament 
has in part, at least, superseded the Old. 

Hot GoHpellvvH. A nickname applied 
to the Puritans after the Hestoration. 


Gossamer. According to legend, 
this delicate thread is the ravelling of the 
Virgin Mary’s winding-sheet, which fell 
to earth on her ascension to heaven. It 
is said to be God's seam, i.e. God’s 
thread. Philologically it is the Latin 
gossipi?i-Hs^ cotton. 

Ctessip. A tattler ; a sponsor at bap 
tism, a corruption of gossib, which is Goa- 
sib, a kinsman in the Lord. nesih, 

Anglo-Saxon, kinsman, whence siomaUf 
he is our sib, still used.) 

*' ’Tib not a inniil, for she hath bad gossipBllBpon* 
Bors for her cliililj; .M‘r. ’tin a iimid, fiir Bhc ib her 
iimBtrr’B Bi-r\an(, and nencB for wngeB."— fihake~ 
apeore: 'J'uro (imilemen of Verona, iii. 1. 

Gossip, A father confessor, of a good, 
easy, jovial frame. 

‘•Hero, Andrew, carry this to inv goBRip. jolly 
father IJoniface, the monk of rit. Martin’s.''— »Sir 
Walter tioott : tpwntm Dm ii'iird. 

Gossyp'la. The cotton-plant per- 
sonified. 


“ The n>inpli GoHsypia lioadR the velvet sod. 

And wariiiB with rosy BinileBthe watery god.'' 

Duririu : Lovea of the PlanU, canto ii. 

Got tlie Mitten. Jilted; got his 
dismissal. The word is from the Latin 
mitto, to dismiss. 

** There is a > oung lady 1 Iira e net my heart on ; 
though whether she iBagom* to gi\u me hern, or 
pi\« me the mitten, I ain’t quite BatiBtled."- 
Slick : Human yature, p. uu. 


Gotob. A large stone jug with a 
handle (Norfolk). Fetch the gotch, mor 
—i,e, fetch the great water-jug, lassie*. 


•* A gotch of milk I'\e been to All." 

Blooyiijleld : Richard and Kate. 


Ctotb. Icelandic, got (a horseman) ; 
whence Woden — i,e, Gothen. 


"The Gotha were divided by the' Dnieper Into 
F.HBt Goths (ORtrogotba), and West Gmua (Visi- 
goths), and were the nrost cultured of the German 
yeoplw:'—Baring~Oould: Story of Oermany, p.S7. 



Oothaixv 

. iMt of the GotAo. ' Boderidc, the 
thirty-fourth of the Yisigothio line of 
kings (414-71 1). (Hee Rodeeick.) 

CtottaaODL IFise Men of Gotham — 
fools. Many tales of folly have been 
father^ on tlie Gothamites, one of which 
is their joining hands round a thorn- 
bush to shut in a cuckoo. The “ bush ” 
is still shown to visitors. 

It is said that King John intended to 
make a progress through this town with 
the view of purchasiug a castle and 
grounds. The townsmen had no desire 
to be saddled with tliis expense, and 
theiofore when the royal messengers 
appeared, wherever they went they saw 
the people occupied in some idiotic 
pursuit. The king being told of it, 
abandoned his intention, and the ^'wiso 
men ’* of the village cunningly remarked, 
“We ween there arc more fools jmss 
thiough Gotliam than remain in it.” 
Andrew Boyde, a native of Gotham, 
wrote The Merne Tales of the Wise Mm 
of Gotham, founded on a commission 
simed by Henry VIII. to the magistrates 
of that town to prevent poaching. 

N.B. All nations have fixed upon 
some locality us their limbus of fools ; 
thus we have Phrygia as the fools* home 
of Asia Minor, Alide'ra of the 'Phracians, 
Bwo'tia of the Greeks, Niizareth of the 
ancient Jews, Swabia of the modem 
Germans, and so on. {See Coouebhall.) 

Ctothamltea (•! syl.). American 
cockneys. New York is called satirically 
Gotham. 

“Such ilnntrs iih WiiuUl f>tnkc . . . >i $)tratia(>r in 
our lielo\e(l (iolliiiin, and jilaccs tu wliicli our 
regular (4olliniintos (Aiucrionn cocknevn) are 
wont to repnir."— Mtniazme: Sketches of 
A merican Societi/. 

Gothic Arohitocturo lias nothing 
to do with the Goths, but is a term of 
contempt bestowed by the uribitects of 
the Henaissauee period on mediieval 
architecture, which tlicy tennod Gothic 
or clumsy, fit for biirbariaiis. 

“St. Louis . . . Iniilt I he ShvCIiiiik'IIc of Puna, 

. . . I lie most precious jmccc of ilotlnc iii Norili- 
ern Kurop<*.''- Rimkin : tors Ctarmcro. vol. i. 

Napoleon ITT. inagniflccntly rest iiiedniul laid 
open this cxuuisitc churcli. 

Gouk or Gowk. In the Teutonic the 
word gauch means fool ; whence the 
Anglo-Saxon geae. a cuckoo, uiid the 
Scotch golce or govk. 

Hunting the gowk [fool], is making 
one an April fool. {See Apuil.) 

A gowk storm is a term applied to a 
storm cousistiug of eeveral days of 
tempestuous weather^ believed by thn 


U1 Goutte de Sakg 

peasantiyto take place periodically about 
the beginning of April, at the time tiiat 
the gowk or cuckoo visitB this dountxy. 

“ That lieiDg done, he hopeil that UriB was hut a 
gowlt-atonn.'*~5tr Q. Mackenzie: Memoirs, ik 70. 

Gourd. Used in the Middle Ages for 
corks {Orlando Fw'iosoy x. 106) ; used also 
for a cup or bottle. (French, gmrda; 
Latin, encurbita.) 

Jonah's gourd [Z'tAritrNl, the Palma 
Christi, called in JSgypt kVei, Niebuhr 
B^ieuks of a specimen w'hich he himself 
saw near a rivulet, which in October 
”roao eight feet in five months* time.** 
And Vobiey says, “Wherever plants 
have water the rapidity of tlieir growth 
is prodigious. In Cairo, * ' he addsi * ' there 
is a species of gourd which in twenty- 
four hours will scud out shoots four 
inches long.” {Travels y vol. i. p. 71.) 

Gk»iirda. Dice with a secret cavity. 
Those loaded with lead were call^ 
FuUiams (y.r.). 

“ UunrdH :ind fiillnin holds, 

And hiirli nnd low heguile tlio rich und poor,’* 
Shakespmro: Menu Wives of Windsor, i. X 

Gonrmand and Gourmet (French), 
The gourmand is one whose chief pleasiu'e 
is eating ; but a gourmet is a connoisseur 
of food and wines. In England the 
difference is this : a gourmand regards 
quantity more than quality, a gourmet 
quality more than quantity. (Welsh, 
goVy excess; gorm, a fulness; gonrmocl, 
loo much ; gorman t; etc.) {Sec Apicius.) 

“ In former umcrt [In Prance] {mmuand meant n 
jndve of eiiiing, iiml ffimnnrt a Judge of iiie . . 

(iourmet Id now uni\enjuilly iimleracood ro refer 
to euMiig, and not to ilniikuig " /famertun : 
French and English, iMi't v. chaj*. iv. ji. 

Gtonrmand’a Prayer {The). “O 
PhUoxenos, PhiloxenoH, why were you 
not Prometheus:” Prometheus w'as 
the mythological creator of man, and 
Philoxenos was a great epicure, whose 
groat and constant wish w^as by have the 
neck of a crane, tlifit lie might enjoy the 
taste of his food longer before it was 
swallowed into his stomach. {J i istotlc : 
KthieSy iii. 10.) 

Gourre (I syl.). A debauched wo- 
man. The citizens of l*am hastowed 
the name on Isabella of Bavaria. 

“ Wc have lien* ... a man . . . ''In* lo his 
sccdiul wife csitdiiHcd Titt giuiidc Omirre ifiilw- 
iais: Faulug’ rni.l, iii. I'l. 

Gout, from the French gontte, a drop, 
because it wa.H once tliought to proce^ 
from a “drop of acrid mutter in the 
joints.” 

Goutte de Sang. The Adonis fiower 
or pheasant's eye, said to be stained by 
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Grace Darling 


the Uood of Adoaie, who was gored by ' 
a boor. 

** 0 fleur, ei cMre k Cy tlior^e 
Ta corolle fuc. ea nafaiianc, 

Du ttioff d'Adoole coloroe." 

QMitu St, GovmU Bell (Sec Inch- 
cape.) 

Oovmnient Bleii. Convicts. 

“ [Hs] bad always Ixsen a liard-workinff man . . . 
good at most tblugB, and, likci a lot more of i-li« 
Ciloverniuent men. as tiie couviota were mllod, 

. . . Ixad BavtiU eome money .'’—i/ol<<reicu(M/: Rubber u 
under Amu, chap. i. 

OwwtOL A duiHy ; a perennial plant 
or flowei*. 

The ewe-eowan is the common daisy, 
apparently denominated from the ewe, 
as neinfi^ frequently in pastures fed on 
by sheep. 

“Bonio hit waefu’ Iova story, enough to inak 
the pinks an* the ewe-gowana hlush to the ^cry 
Uv."^ilroicme of Bodebeck, i. 2L>. 

Ck>wer, called by Chaucer ** The moral 
Gower.” 

, “ O moral Gowor, this hook 1 direct 

To thee, and to the philosophical Htrotid, 

To vouchsauf there need is to correct 
Of ypur benignities and zeales good.” 

Clutucer. 

Gowk. (See Goux.) 

Oowkp'tlirapple A pulpit- 

drumming “chosen vessel” in Scott’s 
Wam'ley, 

Gowlee (Indim), A “cow-herd.” 
One of the Hindu castes is so called. 

Gown. Gotrn and town row. A 
scrimmage between the students of 
different colleges, on one side, and the 
townsmen, on the other. These feuds go 
bade to the reign of King John, when 
3,000 students left Oxford for Beading, 
owing to a quarrel with the nieu of the 
town. What little now remains of this 
“ ancient tenure ” is confined, as far as 
the town is concerned, to the bargees 
and their “ tails.” 

Gownaanan. A student at one of 
the universities; so called because he 
wears an academical gown. 

GrafG. (Sec Geail.) 

Grab. To clutch or seize. T grabbed 
it ; he grabbed him, i.e. the Ikiiliff caught 
him. (Swedish, to grasp ; Danish, 

griber; our gripy gripe, grope, grapple.) 

A land grabber. A very common ex- 

ression iii Ireland during the lost two 

ecades of the nineteenth century, to 
signify one who takes the farm or laud 
of an evicted tenant. 

Grace. The sister Graces. The Ho- 
mans said there were three sister Graces, 
bosom friends of the Muses. They are 
represented os embracing each other, 


to show that where one is the other is 
welcome. Their names are Aglcea, 
Thalia, and Euphrosj^ue. 

Grace's Card or GraoMardL The 

six of hearts is so called in' Kilkenny. 
At tlie Kevolution in 1688, one of the 
family of Grace, of CourtStown, in Ire- 
land, equipped at his own expense a 
regiment of foot and troop of horse, in 
the service of King James. William of 
Orange promised hun high honours if he 
would join the new paity, but the in- 
dignant baron wrote on a card, “ Tell 
your master I despise his offer.” The 
card was the six of nearts, and hence the 
name. 

V It was a common practice till quite 
modem times to utilise playing-cards 
for directions, orders, and addresses. 

Grace Cnp oxLov 'mb Cup. The larger 
tankard passed round the table after 
grace. It is still seen at the Lord 
Mayor's feasts, at college, and occasion- 
ally in private banquets. 

V Tlie proper w^ of drinking the 
cup observed at the Lord Mayor's ban- 
quet or City comp/inics' is to have a 
silver bowl with two handles and a 
napkin. Two x> 0 T 8 ons stand up, one to 
druik and the other to defend the 
drinker. Having token his draught, he 
wipes the cup with the napkin, and 
passes it to his “defender,” when the 
next person rises to defend the new 
drinker. And so on to the end. 

Grace Darling, daughter of William 
Darling, lirfithousc-keeper on Longstone, 
one of thoFamo Islands. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th September, 1838, Grace 
and her father saved nine of the crew of 
the Forfarshire steamer, wrecked among 
the Fame Isles, opposite Bamburough 
Castle (1816-1842). Wordsworth has a 
poem on the subject. 

The Grace Barling of America. ^ Ida 
Lewis (afterwards Mrs, W. H, Wilson, 
of Black Bock, Connecticut). Her 
father kex>t tlie Limeroek lighthouse in 
Newport liarbour. At the age of 
eighteen she saved four young men whose 
boat had upset in the harbour. A little 
later she saved the life of a dmnkeu 
sailor whose boat had sunk. ^ In 1867 
she rescued tliree m^en ; and in 1868 a 
small hoy who luid clung to the mast of 
a sailboat from midnight till morning. 
In 1869 slie and her brother Hosea 
rescued two sailors whose boat hori 
capsized in a squall. Soon after this 
she married, and her career at the light- 
house ended. (Bom 1841.) 
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Oraoe IHqni or Dayn of Grace, The 
da js over and above the time stat^ 
in a commercial biU. Thus, if a bill is 
^awiL on the 20th June, and is payable 
in one month, it ought to bc due on the 
20tti of July, but three days of grace are 
to be added, bringing the date to tlie 
23rd of July. 

Onuseoliurbh (London) is Grss- 
church, or Grass-church, the church, 
built on the site of the old gioss-mai'ket. 
Grass at one time included all sorts of 
herbs. 

Graoeleaa Florin. The iirat issue 
of the Eu^ish fionus, so called because 
the letters D.G. (“by God^s grace”) were 
omitted for want of room. It hap])ened 
that Bichard Lalor Shell, the master of 
the Mint, was a Catholic, and a scandal 
was raised that the omission was made 
on religious grounds. The dorius were 
called in and re-cast. { J;kc Godless 
Flobin.) 

ministry Master of tha Mint in 184(> ; he 
issued the florin in 1849 ; was removed 
in 1850, and died at Florence in 1851, 
aged nearly 57. 

Graoio'aa. A princess bclovo<l by 
Perduot, who thwarts the malicious 
schemes of Gioguon, her stci)mother. 
(A fairy tale,) 

Graoio'so. The interlocutor in the 
Spanish dram' rvmaniiqne. He thrusts 
himself forward on all occasions, ever 
and anon directing his gibes to the 
audience. 

ChradM'ao. A bully ; so called from 
Gradasbo, King of Serica'uji, called by 
Ariosto “ the bravest of the Pagan 
knights.” He went against Cliarleiiiagiio 
with 100,000 vassals in his train, all 
“discrowned kings,” who never ad- 
dressed him but on their knees. {Orlando 
Ftinoso and Orlando hnuunorato,) 

Gradely. A north of England term 
moaning thoroughiv ; regularly ; as Itr- 
hare yoHmolf gradrhj . . / f/radefyjhtr dag, 
“Saimiiy ’ll fettUMinii wninli-lj ’ -Mnn.U. //«i- 
wtt : That Lohm o' Luma' tf, ili.ip n. 

Grad'grlnd {Thomas). A man who 
measures everything with rule and 
compass, allows nothing for the weak- 
ness of human nature, and deals with 
men and women as a mathematician 
with his figures. He shows that mmmum 
jm is enpretna injaria, {Dickenn : Hard 
TtMws.) 

** The crradgrliidB uudcrvalue aud dlsiNirase It." 
-Church BeviMO. 


GrmnM {The), A class of 
bootees, who iukabited the debatable 
land, and were transported to Ireland 
at the beginning of the seventSenUi cen- 
tury. 

Graham. A charlatan who gaye , 
indecent and blasphemous addresses in 
the “ Great Apollo Boom,” Adelphi. He 
sometimes made mesmerism a medium 
of mudering to the prurient taste of bis 
audience. 


Grahame'a Dykoi Tlie Boman wall 
betw'Gou the friths of the Clyde and 
Forth, BO culled from the first person 
w'ho leaped over it after tho Biomans 
left Britain. 

“TliiB wall defpiulcd tho Brituns for a t.iine,hnt 
the Bootd iind PirtH asgeiiihled tlietiiael in 
ptreni iiuinberH, and climtied over It ... . A man 
iiaiiiod (11111^11)0 JA Biiid to have iMiton tbs first 
Hoidior wliit Kot over, and the onnmmn iKMtpie 
Htill mil the riMiiaiuA at the wall ‘OrauAiiie’a 
Dike.’"— Walter Scott: Tales of a Orand- 
father. 

Grail (The Holy). In French, San 
Grant. This must not be confounded 
with the Han^qreal or for the 

two arc totally distinct. The “Grail” 
is cither the paten or dish which held 
the paschal lamb etiteii by Christ atid 
His apostles at the last supttor, or tho 
cup which Ho said containocl the blood 
of tlie New Testament. Joseph of 
Aiiinuthtcn, according to legend, pi'O- 
served this cup, and received into it 
some of tho blood of Jesus at the 
cruciAxion. Ho brought it to England, 
but it disappeared. The quest of the 
Holy Grail is the fertile source of 
tlio adventures of tho Knights of the 
liouud Table. In some of tTic tales it is 
evidently tho cup, in others it is the 
paten or dish (French, qraml^ the saora- 
inciital cup). Sir (julahad discovered it 
and died ; but each of tho 150 knights 
of King Arthur caught siglit of it ; but, 
unless pure of hcai’t and holy in con- 
duct, the CT’uil, though seen, suddenly 
di.sappearcu. (Sec Gbkal uiid Galahad.) 


Grain. A hnare in grata. A knave, 
though a rich inun, or lurignatc. Grain 
means sen rict. (Latin, gi anmn^ the coccus, 
or scarlet dyu). 


“A inillliir.) vfsLfif piirplf 
Li\Hu'r iliuii .Moiii^e'aii L’l'livBiialian]i or the 
Krain 

Of Sarru (T)rc] wnra by kinK«aiiil heroes old 
III time <if iriu'C.” 

Paradise Lost, xi. S 41 - 344 . 


Itogne in grain, A punning application 
of the above plu'ase to millers. 

To go against the grain. Against one’s 
inclination. Tlie allusion is to wood, 
which cannot be easily planed the wrong 
way of the grain. 
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fViCi a grain of oalt. Latin, “ Cnm 
gram witti great reservation. 

The I’Vench phrase has another meaning 
— ^ihus, “ 11 lemange^'ait mee un grain de 
ael^' meons^ he could double up such a 
little whipper-snapper as easily as one 
could swallow a min of salt. In the 
Latin phrase mm does not mean with ” 
or ** tc^ether with,” but it adverbialises 
the noun, as cum fde, faithfully, ctm 
silentio^ silently, cmn loititia^ joyfully, 
ctmgranOj minutely (“«£;« grauo 
in the minute manner that one takes 
salt). 

Grameroy. Thank you much (the 
French gramf merci). Thus Shakespeare, 
“Be it so, IHtus, and graraercy too” 
(Titus AndromciM, i. 2). Again, “Ora- 
mercies, Trauio, well dost thou advise ” 
(Taming of the Shrew, i. 1). When 
Gobbo 'says to Bassanio, “ God bless 
your worsliip ! ” he replies, “ Gramercy. 
Wouldst thou au^ht with me ? ” (Mer^ 
chant of Venice, ii. 2.) 

Grammar. Zenod'otos invented the 
tenns singular, plural, and dual. 

Tlie scholars of Alexandria and of tlic 
rival academy of Per'gamos were the 
first to distinguish language into parts 
of speech, and to give technical terms to 
the various functions of words. 

The first Greek graminar was by 
Dioiiysios Thrax, and it is still extant. 
He was a pupil of Aristarchos. 

Julius Cttisar was the inventor of the 
term ablative case, 

English grammar is the most philo- 
sophical ever devised ; and if the first 
and third personal pronouns, the rela- 
tivo pronoun, the 3rd person .singular of 
the present indicative of verbs, and the 
verb “to be” could be reformed, it 
would be as near perfection as possible. 

? It was Kaiser Sigismuud who 
stumbled into a wrong gender, and when 
told of it replied, “ I’go sum Imperator 
Jtomanorum, et supra grummatleam ” 
(1520, 1548-1572). 

Grammartam. rrinae of Gram- 
marians. Apollo'nios of Alexandria, 
called byPrisciaii Orammatieo^rum prm- 
ceps (second century b.c.). 

Grammont. The Count de Gram- 
monfs short memorg. When the Count 
left England he was followed by the 
brothers of La Belle Hamilton, who, with 
dmwu swords, asked him if he had not ' 
forgotten Homething. “TYue, true,” 
saiu the Count; “1 promised to moiry 
your sister,” and instantly went back to 


repair the lapse by making the young 
lady Countess of Grommoxit. 

Granary of Europe. So Sicily used 
to be called. 

Granby. The Marquis of Granby. A 
public-house sign in honour of John 
Manners, Marquis of Granb}’’, a popular 
English general (1721-1770). 

The Times says the old marquis owes 
his sign-board notoriety “partly to his 
personal braverv and partly to the 
baldness of his head. He still presides 
over eighteen public-houses in London 
alone.” 

Old Weller, in Ptektvick, married the 
hostess of the “ Marquis of Granby” at 
Dorking. 

Grand (French). 

Le Grand Corneille. Corneille, the 
French dramatist (1606-1684). 

Ze Grand liauph'in. Louis, son of 
Louis XIV. (1661-1711). 

Grande Mademoiselle. ThcDucliesse 
dc Montpeusier, daughter of Gaston, Due 
d*Orleans, and cousin of Louis XIV. 

Le Grand Monarque. Louis XIV., 
also called “The Baboon” (1638, 1643- 
1716 ). 

I^e Grand Pan. Voltaire (1696-1778). 

Monsieur le Grand. The Grand 
Equerry of France iu the reign of Louis 
XIV., etc. 

Grandeo. In Spain, a iioblein^n of 
the higliest rank, who has the privilege of 
rcinaiuing covered in the king’s jDrescuce, 

Grand Alliance. Signed May 12th, 
1089, between England, Germany, and 
the States General, subsequently also by 
Sixain and Savoy, to prevent the union 
of France and Spain. 

Grand Iiama. The object of w'or- 
ship ill Thibet and Mongolia. The word 
lama in the Tangutaneso dialect means 
“mother of souls.” It is the repre- 
sentative of the Shigemooui, the highest 
god. 

Grande Pasaion (Tfu^. Love. 

‘'This IS srarrel^' sutllnc'iil .... to siqiplv the 
f>U'iiK*iit .... so uulispfnsiiltli* to (he existeiieu 
i*fi\gruHtle imssiou."— .Yiiierre/tt/i Century ct'eli- 
I u:ii> , isui’. ii. 

Grandltoon {S,r Charles). Tlie union 
of u (.'hristiaii and a geiitleniian. Richard- 
son’s novel so called. Sir Walter Scott 
calls Sir Charles “ the faultless monster 
that the world ne’er saw.” Robert 
Nelson, reputed author of the fVhole 
I>aty of Man, was the prototype. 

Grandlaon Cromwell Lafiiyette. 

Grandisoii Cromwell was the witty 
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nickname given by Mirabeau to Iiafay* 
ette, meaning thereby that he h^ all the 
ambitiGii rtf a Cromwell in his heart, but 
wanted to appear before men as a Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Grajidmother. 

revtcWy the British Bevien'. LordB 5 Ton 
said, in a sort of jest, ** I bribed wg 
granduiother* s rcvivti\'' The editor of 
the British called him to account, and 
this gave the poet a tine opportunity of 
pointing the battery of his satire against 
the periodical. (Jjon Juan.) 

Graae (1 syl.). To strangle, throttle 
(Anglo-Saxon, grgtt). 

Grange. Properly the gramon (gra- 
nary) or fann of a monasteiy, where 
the com was kept in store. In Lincoln- 
shire and other northern counties any 
lone farm is so called. 

^ Mar^anOf of the Moated Grange^ is the 
title of a poem by Tennyson, suggested 
by the character of Mariana in Shake- 
speare’s McasHre fur Measure. 

V Houses attached to monasteries 
where rent was paid in grain were also 
called granges. 

“ Till tlioH rctiiin. Hie (’onrt I will excliaip.'e 
For some roor coi i.aizc, oi flome couiii ry ki an^e." 

Jhayton: Lady ikitildme (o Lari a/ Siiney. 

Grangerlse. llaroig ohfr'ucd u co/jg 
of the pueVs U'orls^ he proceeded at ouce 
to Grangerise them. Orangorisatioii is 
the addition of all sorts of things directly 
and indirectly bearing on the hook in 
question, illustrating it, connected with 
it or its author, or even the author’s 
family and conespondenls. It includes 
autograxih letters, earieaiurcH, prints, 
broadsheets, biographical sketches, anec- 
dotes, scandals, jiress nf it ices, parallel 
passages, and any other sort of matter 
which can he got together as an olla 
podiida for the matter in hand, Tlio 
word is from the Kev. J. (irangcr (1710- 
1770). Pronounce Graui-jer-ise. (tSee 
Bowdlerise.) 'I’here are also (.Iraiigor- 
ist, Grangerism, Graiigerisatitin, etc. 

Grangoiisler (4 syl . ) . K iiig of I J to[- 
pia, who married, in “ the vigf • of his 
old ago,” Gargamelle, daiigi. ’ of the 
king of the Parpaillons, and became the 
father of Gargantiia, the giant. He is 
described els a man in his dotage, wliose 
delight was to draw scratches on the 
hearth with a burnt stick while watch- 
ing the broiling of his chestnuts. When 
told of the invasion of Picrochole, King 
of Lerae, he exclaimed, **Alasi ala.s! 
do I dream? Can it lie tnae?” and 
began calling on all tlie BTiantt? of the 
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calendar. He then sent to ex|»osttt]ato 
with Picrochole, and, seeing thu woidd 
not do, tiled what bribes by way of 
reparation would effect. In the mean* 
time he sent to Paris for liis bon* who 
soon came to his I'escue, utterly defeated 
Piciochole, and put his army to full 
rout. Some say he is meant for Louis 
XII., hut this is most improbable, not 
only because there is very little re- 
semblance between the two, hut because 
he was king of Utopia, some consider- 
able distaneo from Paris. Motteux 
thinks the academy figure of this old 
Priam was John d’Albrot, King of Na- 
mrre. He certainly was no true Catho- 
lic, for he says in chap. xlv. they called 
him a heretic for declaiming against the 
saints. (ICaMais : OargauttM, i. 3.) 

Granl (2 syl). Sie^ried’s horse, 
whoso Hwiitiioss exceeded that of the 
winds. {Sec Horse.) 

Granite City {The). Aberdeen. 

Granite Redoubt {I'he). The gren- 
adiers of the Gousnlar Guard w^ere so 
called at fho battle of Marengo in 1800, 
liectt use when the French had given way 
they fonned into a square, stood like 
flints against tho AustrianSi and stopped 
all further advance. 

Granite State {The). New Hamp- 
shire is so called, liecause the mountain 
imrts are chiefly granite. 

Grantorto. A giant who withhold 
th*> ‘ .iieri1anc45 of Ire'na {Irtlaud). Ho 
is: .lantforthe genius of the Irish re- 
bellion of li'>80, slain by Sir Art'egal. 
{Spenser: Faerie Qucenc^y.) (6 W' Giants.) 

Grapes. The grapes are sour. You 
disporago it because it is be 5 'oiid 5 "our 
reach. The allusion is to tho well-known 
fable of the fox, which tried in vain to 
get at some grapes, hut when ho found 
they were beyond his mich went aw'ay 
saying, “ I see they are sour.” 

IVild grapes. Wluit has been trans- 
ited “ wild grapes” (Isaiah v. 2-1) the 
Arabs cull “ w’olf-grapcs.” It is the 
fruit of the deadly nightshade, which i? 
black and shining. This jilaiit is vorj 
common in the vineyards of IVilestinc. 

Grass. Gone to grass. Dctnl. Thf,- 
allusion is to the grass which grows over 
the dead.- Also, ‘‘Gone to rusticate,’- 
tho allusion being to a horso which ii 
sent to grass wlioii unfit for work. 

j\ot to Ut the grass grow under oneH 
feet. To he very uctivo and energetic. 

“rjiplani Clink on jir a Krcat iwn-c. :«»n/ 
nllfwrfl no lo arrow iiiKlcr lim led.*'— 

Uichens: Lonil/vy aiiU tiwt. 
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Grave 


To ■“To oonfesB yourself 

▼anquisliea. 

To be knocked down in a pugilistic 
encounter is to go to grass ; ” to have 
the^ sack is also to go to grass, as a cow 
whieh is no longer m for milking is sent 
to pasture. 

A. graoR-Mnd is a compositoT who fills 
a temporary vacancy. 

GfftMB Widow was andentlj on un- 
married woman who has had a child, 
but now the w'ord is used for a wife 
temporaiily parted from her husband. 
The word means a prace widow, a widow 
by courtesy. (In Trench, rmvc dc prnce ; 
in Latin, viduca de gratia ; a woman 
divorced or separated from her husband 
by a dii^nsation of the Pope, and not 
by death ; hence, a woman temporally 
separated from her husband.) 

“Grace-widow (*graHR-wulow ’) ih a tmn tor 
oue wh<i lM>c(miob u widow by grace i»r fa \ our, 
not of nercaBit,Y, aa by death. Tin* ipiim 4irigiii- 
iited in r.lie uuiiicr ugfrt (tf KiiroiM^in cuiliminiui, 
wbeii diviircpH were granted [oiih 1 liy aiittuirily 
4»f the Catholic Church.**— inaiuiio^Miloi litKtt 
(1870). 

7 The subjoined explanation of the 
term may be added in a W)k of Phrase 
and Fable.” 

During the gold mania in California 
a man would not unfroqueutly put his 
wife and children to board with some 
family while, he went to the “ diggins.” 
This he called ‘‘putting liis wife to 
grass,” as we put a horse to grass when 
not wanted or unfit for work. 

Orauhopper, as the sign of a grocer, 
is the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
merchant giocer. The Boyal Gresham 
Exchange used to ho profusely deco- 
rated with grasshopjiers, and the brass 
one on the eastern jiart of the pre.sent 
edifice is the one which escaped trie fires 
of 1066 and 18;J8. 

7 There is a tale that Sir Thomas w’as 
a foundling, and that a woman, attracted 
by the chirping of a CTasshopper, dis- 
covered tlie outcast and brought him up. 
Except as a tale, this solution of the 
combination is worthless. Grea = grass 
(Anglo-Saxon, press), and no cloubt 
grasshopper is an heraldic rebus on the 
name. Funs and rebuses were at one 
time common enough in heraldry, and 
often veiy far-fetched. 

OrMUlioppar (TV/c). A com]>ouiul 
of seven animals. (Anglo-Saxon, v/vc.v- 
Mppa,) 

f H lutrsc, t1u‘ noi'k 4»f an <ix, 
ron, riiu leet of h (wiupI. iIm* 
horuB of a Btag.anU tlip bodv 
1 m «; Oriental Talte {.The Fvttr 


GnuMBMurkat. At one time the 
place of execution In Edinburgh. 

“ T like Dane o‘ your sermons end in « 
psalm at the Grassniarket .'*— WaHer SeMi 
Old Mortality, chap, x x x v. 

OraMum or Oemniie. A fine in 
money paid by a lessee either on takingf 
possession of ms lease or on ^renewing i^ 
(Anglo-Saxon, pesrsum, a treasure.) 

Gratla'ao. Brother of the Vene- 
tian senator, Brabantio. (Shakespeare : 
Othello.) 

Also n character in The Merchant 
of Vettire, who “talks an infinite deal 
of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice.” He is one of Bassnnio's friend, 
and when the latter monies Portia, Gra- 
tiano marries Neiissa, Portia's maid. 

Grave. To earn/ away the meal from 
the grace. The (Greeks and Persians 
iLsed to make feasts at certain seasons 
(when the dead were supposed to return 
to their graves), :md leave the fragments 
of their banquets on the tombs (Elee^ 
mos'ynam septil’cri pat^ris), 

iP'ith one foot %n the (/rave. At the 
very ve™ of death. The expression 
was used by Julian, who said he would 
“ leom something even if he had one 
foot in the mave.” The parallel Greek 
phrase is, “With one foot in tlie ferry- 
boat,” meaning Charon's. 

Grave. Solemn, sedate, and serious 
in look and niauiier. This is the Latin 
praris, grave ; but “ grave,” ;i place of 
interment, is the Anglo-Saxon pnef a 
pit ; verb, praf-au, to dig. 

More grace than ictsc, “ Tertim e cado 
ceildit Cato.*' 

Grave-diggers (Ifatulvi). “If the 
water come to the man ...” The legal 
case refciTcd to by $liakesx>eare oc- 
curred ill the fifth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, called Hales c. Petit, stated 
at length in Notes and Qitencs, vol. viii. 
p. 123 (first series). 

Grave Kaurioe. A public-house 
sign. The head of the [Graf Moritz], 
Mnce of Orange, and Captain -General 
of tlie United Provinces (1567-1624')),' 
(If at ten : Book of Signs.) 

Grave Searohera. Munklr and 
Nalcir, so called l)y the Mahometans. 
(Ocliey, vol. ii.) (See MoNxia.) 

Grave as a Judge. Sedate an# 
serious in look and manner. 

Grave as aa OwL Having an aspect 
of solemnity itnd wisdom. 


^ '‘■It.haii tlM* iii'aa o 
tba wings of a drai 
tail of a u«rpeiit, the 
of a Bctirpion."— Coy 
IFoUsmnu). , 



Qtavelled 
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OtMWlML I'nt nvuiatfy gnmthd. 
non-pfauMd, Uke tf mn nctonnd 
and unable to movb. 

»n»velltfd for lack of matter.*' 
•^IShiAeapeare: As Vou ItU it, i\. I. 

Gray. The authoress of Anld Robin 
Gray was Lady Anne Lindsay, after- 
wards Lady Barnard (1760-1820). 

Gray Cloak. An aldemiau above 
the chair ; so culled because his proper 
costume is a cloak furred with gray amis. 
{Hutton: yno Vtrw of London^ miro.) 

Gray Man's Patb. A singular 
fissure in the greenstone precipice near 
Ballycastle, in Ireland. 

Grays Inn (London) wns the inn or 
mansion of the Lords Gray. 

Gra3rliam*s. {Sei Gbahamk's Dykk.) 

Oraysteol. The sword of Knl, fatal 
to the owner. It passc*<l to several liantLs, 
but always brought ill-luek. {Iretandiv 
Jidda,) {tSte Fatal Gifts ; Swoons.) 

<2real {San), Properly divided, it is 
sany-reai, the real blood of Christ, or 
the wine used iu the hist supper, wliich 
Christ said was His blood of the New 
Testament, shed for tlie remission of 
sin.*’ According to tradition, a part of 
this wine-blood was preserved by ifoseph 
of Aiimathfea, in the cui) called the Samt 
Graal. When Mciiiii made (he Hound 
Table, ho left a pla<'c for the Holy Graal. 
(Latin, ^///y[uih] /f<<*/[i8].) (-Vre'GnAAL.) 


Grease One's Fist or Palm 

To give a bribe. 


(?’»). 


“(Tri'jwc iii,\ IH wiili II. or Imo, hikI w 

shall lliiUit in join ]HMlnJ^^(lllll'(. ’ Tin 

V%rtiiu Widow, i\. 1. 1 ) 4u. 

" .S' Ymi iiKisi oj I It III St. 

1 tmdristAiKl joil 
CiKM/t* linn r till* list " 

(’aitH'iiyht. Oidnmiy (UmI) 


Greasy Sunday. Doimnlca (‘arnefiralc 
— i.e. QuiiKiuagesima Sunday. (*V(tvDu 
Cange, vol. iii. p. 1JK>, eol. 2.) 


Great {Tbf), 

A BHAS 1 . Shah of Pri ^i\ (1 /o 1 1 “ 1 UVJH ) 

^Liihiiits .Mvviors, iiic h( iiooiiiiiiu (iiua- 

12HI) » 

Ai.i-ovsn III , Kill''' of AHliiriiis irni Lcoti 
eiw-itiz ) 

Al i>URii, of Kimlniiil (M'l, s;i <«ii ) 
Ai.RXAMfKIl, of Mim'iIoH (HI .( jli :MU Ml'S ) 

' HT. Hasi I., llislioji ot 1 '.| lai i 'll (:ijn-»7M ) 
i'AMJiK, (if Kimfniid iiiiil Dniiiiaik OM*.*! hil4- 
KBH.) 

CAHIMIR III., of Poland. CiniHi, 1 iXI-l.iro.) 

I., BmiK'ror of (x'niiaiij, oalind 
Chartamague. ( 742. 7d4-Hi 4 ) 
rHASLKb III. (or fl ). JJukr ot Lorrano' (hVlO* 
lOOK.) 

^HARLBS EmuanIiRI. I., Pukr <}f Havoy. (IJQSs 

„ . 

rovBTANTiXR I., EmixTor of Rome. (i7S, aoa- 
387.) 

OouPRBTX, r^nrfa), the French musical tom- 

Voser. ( 166 S*im) 


10 M- 108 B.) 

Fbbiirhtck Wtf .LiAV. BlecUir of VrandmliutSi 
Biirnamed The iSSWttag.) 

Fmbdnhu'K 1 1., of Prussia. (1713, 1740>178S,) 
URBQORV l.tPope.. (S44,fiUIMIM.) 

HRNni IV,, uf France. (lS68.1!i»j-lffia) 

Hkkoii Aobippa J., Toirarrh of Aliile'nl*, who 
hehoadtNt James (Acts xii.). (Died A.m 44.) 

iliAo-wR>-VKK, the Boieretaru of thoHfiuoy' 
nasi> of Ciiina. Hu forinde the use of imitl aiid 
nth er lessels in tliu iialaue, and approiiriatod the 
uioiiuj winch they futeliod to the aged iHHir, CB.c. 
suo, 17I»-L>7.) 

J 011 .V 11 .. of PorlllffSl. (14A5, 1481 - 1405 .) 

JlHTlMANl ( 4 H 8 , .'i 37 < 4 MO.) 

liKW IS J of Hiititmi > . ( J8SW. 184»>1 Sh1.> 

L«>riH 11., I'rmi'e of Conde, Due d’Kiighleo. 

( 1 IC!l-l(Mt.) 

Luiria XIV., oiillud Z» Grand Munar^a, (MBS, 

104:PI714 ) 

Maiiomri II , Sultnu of the Turks. 04Sn, I4S1- 
1 IHl.) 

UAxrMTi tAN, Duke of Dsiaria, Aietor qf 
Pmgtip (r>7.l irtfti ) 

rosuo Til M vmi'i. flrst (imnd Duke of Tuscan) . 
(1.M0. 1 j»;-I%74.) 

hClN 7 A 1 iKrt PKIIRO MR MFX 1 » 0 /.A, grmt CajdlMtfl 
o/SjMtu, aiHioHniiin uiid Mrholar. (ljiis* 157 .'i.) 
NirHoi.AN 1 ., Po|ie <uah Poia^ from Hj 8 - 867 ). 

D rno I , Kniia'ror of (terniaiiy. tuis, uSPSiS.) 
PKTKlt i , of KUSHIU. (1673, J6M»-I72r>.> 

PlKRIlK 111 ., Of Annroll. (im 137 li-l»a.) 
Hkoii/a (rfieromo), tho Italian goneml.; ( 1800 * 
1434.) 

Hai>or or SiiAii-Poeit, the ninth kmg of the 
SaBBsiiPiiiei (g r.). (‘J40, au7-3?u,) 

Hiuisui M>, King ot Polaiiil. ( 1466 , 15 n 6 -l.S 48 .) 
Tii Ro'iiouie, K lug of. the OstroKoths. ( 454 , 475 - 
63ii.) 

TiiFono'hii H 1., KnnHTor. (»46, S7R-Sa'!.) 

M vn rxo ViHioNTi. Lora of Milan, (irii), I3fl5- 

' \“i AiHMttt. (Irand Ihtlcp of IluHsia. (UTil-loM ) 
WAUiKUAii 1., of Di'iinmrk. (1181, 1157-1IHI.> 

Great Bullet-head. George Cadou- 
dal, leader of the Chomm^ bom at 
Breeh, in Mor'bihon. (1709-1804.) 

Great Captain. {Sec Caftaiv.) 

Great Cham of Literature. So 

Smollett calls Dr. J ohnsou. ( 1709- 1 784. ) 


Great Commoner {Thi). William 
l^tt (I7.VJ-18UG). 

Great Cry and Little Wool Much 
ado about uotltiug. (AVitCky.) 


Great Dauphin. {Sit Grand.) 

Great Bleoter {The), Frederick 
William, Fdeefor of Brandenburg (1020, 
1040-1088). 

Great Go. A faiiiilnir term fora uni- 
versity examination fm degreo.s • the 
“previous examination *' tjeiug the 
“Little Go.” 

“Great Go” is usual! v .sliorteued into 
“ Greats.” 

“Hiiin* I hn\r hmi resiling . . . for my grcHls, 
I tia\elmd to gti iiiln nil sorts of dw]) Imohs."- 
Gtatd Allrtt : Tlu itacknlidi i , pari in. 

Great Barry (The), A man-of-war 
built hy Henry VII.. the first of any 
size construeted in ICngland. It was 
burnt iu 1563. {See Henry Grace Dh 
PlEU.) 
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Groat Bead. Malcolm IIL, of Scot- 
land ; also cidled Canmore, which means 
the same thing. (Beigned 1057-1093.) 

** Malcolm IIT.. called Canmore or Great: Head.*’ 
— W* 8caU : Tates of a Oraud/ather^ i, 4. 

Clireat Ben (Social status of), 

Mso9, a manumitted slave. 

AaKWnionT C8ir Btchard). a barber. 

Bbaookhpibli> (Lord), a sol ici tor's clerk. 

Bloom riSLi), a c<»liTjler, son of a tailor. 

Bukyan. a travelliutf tinker. 

BURKH, a gauger, sou of a plougbman. 

CjfinHOX, a cowliord. 

' tlBBVAXTKM, a coinmon soldier. 

Clare, a ploughman, son of a farm labourer. 

Claude Lorraine, a iiastrycook. 

CoLUMiiUH. son of n weaver. 

(Joor (Captain), son of a liusljaudmau. 

Cromwell, son of a brewer, 

CuxxixaHAM (AUan), a stonemason, son of a 
peasant. 

Drvob, a hosier, son of a butclKT. 

l)RMusTifRNK8, SOU of a eiitler. 

Dickens, aj newsitaper rei>orter ; father the 
same. 

Eldon (Lord), son of a coal-lirokcr. 

Faraday (Utcluiel), a bookbindur. 

Fkuoubon (James), the astronomer, sou of a 
day>lutiOurer. 

Franklin, a journcj man printer, sun of a 
tallow-cluiiidlur. 

ilARoiiKA VEH, the machinist, a poor w'eai er. 

Ilooo, a Hheplierd. son of a Hootch iieiisant. 

Bomkr, a farmer's sun (said to hateltcggedhis 
bread). 

Horace, son of a inanuinined sla\e. 

Howard (John), a fsvotvr'e api>reiiiice, son of 
a tradesman. 

Kean (AV/mund), sun of a stnge-cariienter in a 
minor theatre. 

JuNSON (lien), a bricklayer. 

Latimer, Hisliop of Worcester, son of a smalt 
fanner. 

LlK’iAV, a snilptor, son of a poor tradesman. 

Monk (Ceimran, a volunreor. 

Opik (John), son of a pour carpenter in Corn- 
wail. 

Paine (Tfcowifw), a stay-maker, son of aOnRk^’t'. 

PORSON (Bichard), son of a iiansh clerk in 
Norfolk. 

Riohardson, a booksf'lier and printer, son of a 
joiner. 

Hhakekpeark. son of a w oo1-stap1er. 

BTKPiiKNsoN (Ceoroc), son of a tlreriinn at a 
colliery 

Vino I L, son of a iiopfei*. 

WATT (Janien), improver of the steam engine, 
son of a blork-iiiuki'r. 

Wasiiinotox, a farmer. 

WoLSKY, soil of a hurcher. 

'«* And liundreds more. 

Great Men {Wives of), {See under 
Wives.) 

Great MoguL The title of the chief 
of tlie Mogul Eiii|)ire, which came to an 
end in 1806. 

Great Mother. The earth. When 
Junius Brutus and the sous of Tiinpiin 
asked the Delphic Oracle who was to 
Rucoeed Supei'biis on the throne of 
Rome, tliev received for answer, “Tie 
who shall nrst kiss his mother.” While 
the two princes hastened home to fuitil 
what they thought was meant, Brutus 
fdl to the earth, and exclaimed, “ Thus 
kiBB I thee, O earth, the great mother 
*of usaU.” 


Great Perhape {The), So Bahelait 
(1485-1553) described a future state. 

Great Boott or Scot f A initiated 
form of oath. The initial let^ of the 
German Uott is changed into Sc, 

“‘Great Scott! . . . Beg pardon*' ejaculated 
Silas; astemnded."— A. t*. Uantert Baron Aontes, 
book iv. chapi xix. 

Great Sea {The), So the Mef^ter- 
raueon Sea was caUed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Great Unknown (The). Sir Walter 
Scott, who published the IFaverley Kovels 

anonymousV- (1771-1832.) 

Great Unwashed (TAc). The artisan 
class. Burke first used the compound, 
but Sir Walter Scott popularised it. 

Great Wits Jump. Think alike; 
tally. Thus Shakespeare says, “ It 
jumjs with my humour. ” (1 Henry 1 1'., 

Great Wits to Mkdness nearly 
are Allied. {Pope.) Seneca says, 
“ Nullum matjnum inyeuinm absque mtx~ 
iura dementi fc esV* 

Greatest. The yreatest happiness of 
the greatest mnnlicr, Jeremy Bentham’s 
political axiom. {Li hn'ty of the People , ) 

tl82l.) 

Greatheart {Mr,), Tlie guide of 
Christiana and herfomily to the Celestial 
City. {Bunyan : Pity rim's Progress, ii.) 

Greaves {Sir launeelof), A sort of 
Don Quixote, who, in the reign of George 
II., wo,iidoi*ed over England to redress 
wrongs, discourage moral evils not re- 
cognisable by law, degrade immodesty, 
punish ingratitude, and reform society. 
His Saucho Panza was an old sea captain. 
{Smollett : Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,) 

Grohenskl Cossacks. So called 
from the w'ord greben (a comb). This 
title was conferred upon them by 
Czar Ivan I., because, in his campaign 
agii inst the Tiirtai-sof the Caucasus, they 
scaled a inouiituiii fortified with sliarp 
spurs, sloping down from its summit, 
and projecting horizontally, like a coRib. 
{Duueau : Russia,) 

Greolan Bend (The), An affecta- 
tion in walking assumed by English 
ladies in 1875. The silliness spread to 
America and other countries which 
affect passing oddities of fashion. 

Grecian Ccffoe4icnse, in Devereux 
Court, the oldest in London, was origin- 
ally opened by Pasqua, a Greek slave, 
brought to England in 1652 by Daniel 
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Edward, a Turkey meirchaat. This 
Greek was the first to teach the method 
of roasting coffee, to introduce the drink 
into the island, and to call himself a 
“ coffee-man.’’ 

GMobui Stain. A corruption of 
gu'eesing etairfs, Oreesiugs (steps) still 
survives in the architectural word 
and in the compound word dc^gtres. 
There .is still on the hill at Lincoln a 
flight of stone steps called “ Giveian 
atairsj*' 

“Pan I grood on tbo greezon [Le. gtairg]."— 
II ic/jiTe; Acts 3 f XI. 40 . 

Greedy Uuxfi^o). In A Xew IFayto 
Fay Old Debts, by Massinger. 

Greegrees. Charms. {African sh~ 
perslUtan.) 

A gree~grce man. Oho who sells 
charms, 

Greek {Thi). Manuel Alva'rez {el 
Onego), the Spanish sculptor (1727- 
1797). 

Alt Greek to me. Quite unintelligible ; 
an unknown tongue or language. Caeca 
says, “For mine own part, ft was all 
Greek to me.” {Shakespeare: Julias 
Ceesar, i, 2.) “ (Test du'Greo pour 

Last of the Greeks, Fhiloptp/meii, of 
Megalop'olis, whose great object was to 
infuse into the Achwans a military spirit, 
and establish their independence (n.c. 
252-183). 

To play the Greek (Latin, yiwffri). To 
indulge in one’s cups. The (Crocks have 
always been considered a luxurious race, 
fond of creature-comforts. Thus Cicero, 
in his oration against “ Verres,” says : 
“ Discum bitnr ; Jit senuo i liter eos et 
invita’tio, ut Grreco more biberctur : 
hospes horta'tui\ poseuut majdribus 
poc'ulis ; cclebrrt'tur omnium sermo'ne 
Uvtitiaqueeonrir'ium.'*^ The law in Greek 
banquets was D pUhi e apithi fQuaff, 
or be off!) (Cut in, or cut off;). In 
Troilus and Cressida Shake.spcare makes 
Pan'darus, bantering Helen for her 
love to Tro'ilus, Siiy, “ I think Helen 
loves him belter than I’aris ; ” to which 
Cressida, whose wit is to parry and per- 
vert, replies, “ Then slie’s a merry Greek 
indeed,’’ insinuating that she was a 
“woman of pleasure.” {IVoilus and 
Cressida, i. 2.) 

Vn Gree (French). A cheat. Towards 
the close of the reign of Louis XIV., a 
knight of Greek origin, named Apoulos, 
was caught in the very act of cheating at 
play, even in the palace of the grand 
monarqne. He was sent to the galleys, 
nod the nation which ^ve him birth 


became from that time a bywoid^A.^? > 
swindler and blackleg. 

Vn polage a l4t Gr^ue, Ins^id aonp; 
Spartan broth. > 

When Greek joins Greek, then is the tng 
of war. When two men or annieB 
undoubted counw fight, the contest will 
be very severe, line is frcrni a verse 
in the drama of Alexander the Great, 
slightly altered, and the referenoa is to 
the obstinate resistance of the Greek 
cities to Philip and Alexander, the Mace- 
doumii kings. 

** When O recks Joinod Carceks. then was the tug 
tiX Htir." NiUhaniel Lee. 

In French tlie word Gree** some- 
times means wisdom, as — 

II est Gree en eela. Ho has grCat 
talent that way. 

It n'est pas grand Gree. He is no 
great conjurer. 

Greek Calenda. Never. To defer 
anything to the Greek Calends is to defer 
it sine die. There were no calends in the 
Greek mouths. The Boinons used to pay 
rents, taxes, bills, etc., on the calends, 
and to defer i)aying them to the “ Greek . 
Calends ” was virtually to repudiate 
Uicm. (See Nkvkb.) 

“ Will yen Hixiak f»f your |«)try prnm* doings In 
IU3' ]>ri;Rrii(‘0, s'hoso grout iDStorirat p(K‘rn, in 
I M only iMMikM, with iiotog in i>roiH)rtion,liaii hneii 
iMiBi |M»nC(l ‘ n<l <1 rii'fMiH KiiIuuusb ? ’’—(fifir IK. ficott : 
The Betrothed (hiiriHliictioii). 

Greek Clmroli includes the church 
within the Ottoman Empire subject to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, the 
church ill the kingdom of Greece, and 
the Busso-Greok Church. The Boinan 
and Greek Churches fonnally separated 
in 1054. The Greek Churcih aisseiits 
from the doctrine that tlie Holy Ghost 
jiroceecls from the Father and the Sou 
(Filtoque), rejects tlio Papal claim to 
Buproinacy, and administers the eucharist 
in both kinds to the laity ; ?)ut the 
two churches agree in tlieft liclief of 
seven sacraments, transubstantiutioii, 
the adoration of tlie Host, confession, 
absolution, jienaiice, prayers for the 
dead, etc. 

CSreek Commentator. Fernan Nu- 
nen do Guzman, the groat promoter of 
Greek literature in Spain. (1470-15.53.) 

Greek Cross. Same shape as St 
George’s cross (+). 'I’lie I^tin cross 
has the upright one -third longer than 
the cross-beam (t). 

St. George’s Cross is seen on our 
banners, where the crosses of St. An- 
drew and St. Patrick are combined with 
it. {See Union Jack.) 
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dmk Five. AiDompoBition ofoitre, 
pulphuTy aud Bapbtha. Tov steeped in 
the mi^ure nfas hurled in a Uasdng 
state through tabes, or tied to arrows. 
JThe invention is ascribed to Gallini'cos, 
ci Heliop'oIiS} a.i>. 668. 

A very sunilar projectile was used by 
the Federals in the great American con- 
test, especially at the seige of Charleston. 

Cveek Gift (^A), A treacherous gift 
The reference is to the Wooden Horse 
said to be a gift or offering to the gods 
for a safe return from but in 

reality a ruse for the destruction of the 
city. (See Fatal Gifto.) 

** Tiiiieo PanaoB ot ilona ferontes.’* 

* Virttit: Aineid^ ii. 40. 

Greek Ufb. A sound mind in a sound 
body. ‘ ‘ Mens sana in corpore mm, ’ * 

“ Tbii healthy life, -which \vaB the (ireek life, 
Oinie from keeping the body 'in goiid tune.*'— 
.Uttiip Tel&jratth. 

Greek Tmst. No trust at all. 
** Graea fidea ” was with the Homans no 
faith at all. A Greek, in English slang, 
means a cheat or sharper, and Greek 
bonds are sadly in character with Greeea 
fidea, 

Greeke in the New Testament mean 
Hellenists, or naturalised Jews in foreign 
countries ; those not naturalised were 
called Aramaean Jews in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Palestine. 

“I will iiraifto God that our family lina over 
’’oinainod Aramican ; iiojt one amoim ua baft ctor 
r«*ua'«ivur tv the HolloiiistH."— </i 0 VUurua, 
■.hap. il. 

Green. Young, fresli, as green eheeaOy 
cream cheese, which is eaten fresh ; 
green gooacy a young or midsummer 
goose. 

“If }’o« would fat. ffrern fffOBo, abut t.b<*m up 
when they are about a month old."— Hm'timer ; 
Huabandrtt, 

Immature in ago or judgment, inex- 
perienced, young. 

*• Tlic tfxt i* old, the orator too Breea.” 

Sliakwi>eare : Venuti and Advn in, mo. 

Simple, raw, easily imposed upon ; a 
greeunom (q-v.). 

“ ‘ He la BO jolly green,' said Charlry.’’— D/rfrena; 
Oliwr Twist, ebap. ix. 

' Green. The imperial green of France 
was the old Merovin'gian colour re- 
stored, and the golden bees are the 
ornaments found on the tomb of Chil- 
deric, the father of Clovis, in 1653. The 
imperial colour of the Aztecs was green ; 
the national banner of Ireland is green ; 
the field of ma^ American flags is 

S reeu, as their Tmion Jack, otiu the 
ogs of the admiral, vice-admiral, rear- 
admiral, and oommodore ; and that of 
the Chinese militia is green, 


Green is held unlucky to particular 
olaiiB aud counties of Scotland. The 
Caithness men look on it as , fatal, 
‘because their bands were clad in green 
at the battle of Flodden. It is disliked 
by alt who bear the name of Ogilvy, and 
is especially unlucky to the Grahamo 
clan. One day, an aged man of that 
name was thrown from his horse in a 
fox chase, and he accounted for tho 
accident from his having a green lash to 
his riding whip. (See &sdal Gbeex.) 

V For its symbolism, etc., aee under 
COLOUBF. 

N.B. There are 106 different shades 
of green. (See Kendal Gbebn.) 

Green Bag. WhaVa in ike green 
bag ? What charge is about to ho pre- 
ferred against me s’ The allusion is to 
the “ Green Bag Inquiry (j.t’.). 

Green Bird (The) told everything a 
person wished to know, aud talked like 
an oracle. (Connteaa JJ^Aulmy: Fair 
Star aud Prince Cketp,) 

Green Clotli. The Board of Green 
Cloth. A board connected with the 
royal liouschold, having power to cor- 
rect offenders within the verge of the 
palace aud two hundred yards beyond 
the gates. A wanmit from the board 
must bo obtained before a scivant of the 
palace cs,ii bo arrested for debt. So 
called “ because the committee sit with 
tho steward of tlio housebuld at a board 
covered with a green cloth in the count- 
ing-house, as recorders and witiiesses to 
the truth.” It existed in tho reign of 
Henry I., and probably at u still earlier- 
period. 

Green Doge. Any extinct race, like 
that of the Dodo. Brederode said to 
Count Louis : I would the whole race 
of bishops aud cardinals was extinct, 
like that of green dogs.” (Motley : 
Dutch ItepubliCf part ii. 6.) 

Green Dragoons (The). The 13th 
Dragoons (-whose regimental facin|^ were 
green). Now called the 13th Hussars, 
and uie regimental facings have been 
white since 1861. 

Green Glasses. To look throtegh 
green glaaaea. To feel jealous of one ; 
to be envious of another’s success. 

*' If wo luut an avoraw of tlieatrical talent, we 
liad also our qunntiini of BtaBO jonloiKtieB ; for wlw 
hmka tliroufui his given bIiibbob more iiecvlsbly 
tlian an actor when his hrorlicr TIicHplaii bnnin 
down tbe houBi* wiiU applause.'’— c. Thonisvu. 
Avtolfiographjf, p. 1U7. 

Green Goose (A). A young goose 
not fully grown, 
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Green Gown (A), A touael in the 
’Oew-mowii hay. To “ give one a green 
g»wu Bometimes meaiiB tc» go be 3 ^oud 
the bounds of innocent pla^'-fiihietut. 

"* Had any dart'd t» grlve licr [Narrigaa] a frrceti 
(Town, 

, The fair bad iictriflpd him with'a frown. . . . 

Pure as.ibe gnow x\as bIic, and cold aa iro.’’ 

PHer Pindar: Old Himon. 

Green H ands (a nautical phrase). 
Inferior sailors^ also called hoys. A crew’ 
is <Uvided.into (1) Able seamen; (.) 
Ordinary seamen ; and (3) Green hands 
or boys. The term “ boys ** has no re- 
ference to age, but merely skill and 
knowledge in seamanship. Hero ** green** 
means not ripe, not mature. 

Green Boree (T/iA. The otli Dra- 
goon Guards ; so called because they 01*6 
a horMe i-egiment, and have ffreen for 
their regimental facings. Now called 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Dm- 
goon Guanls.’* 

TarMou'tt ijret^n horse. That is, the 
horse of General Tarletou covered with 
green ribbons and housings, the clec- 
uoueeriug colours of the member for 
Liveriwol, which ho rev>rosented in 1790, 
179G, 1302 , 1807. His Christian name 
was Houastre. 

Green Howards {The), The 10th 
Foot, named from the Hmii. Charles 
How'ard, colonel from 1738 ti» 1718, 
Grecm was the colour of their regimental 
facings, now' wdiitc, and the regiment is 
called “ The Princess of Wales's Own.” 

Green Isle, or The Tmcrald Isle. 
Ireland; so called from the hrilliaut 
green hue of its grass.*' 

Green Knight {The). A Fagan,, 
who demanded Fezon in marriage : but, 
overcome by Orson, resigned his claim. 

( Valentine and Orson.) 

Green Lahour. The lowest-paid 
labour in the tailoring trade, ouch 
garments are sold to African gold- 
diggers and agricultural labourers. Soap 
anef shoddy do more for these gamients 
than cotton or cloth. {See Greeneb.) 

Green Linnets. The 3f)th Foot, so 
called from the colour of their facings. 
Now the Dorsetsliire, and the facings 
are white. 

Green Man. This public-house sign 
represents the gamekeeper, who used at 
one time to be dressed in green, 
fluf. the * Green Man * shall 1 r«8B hy iinflnnir. 
Which mine own James upon his aign-poat 

hungt 

His Biun. liiB imatfc—for he onco wa« seen 
A Sfiuirc'B attendant, clad in jier's ffreen." 

Craldfs: Jiorough, 


The men who 

called Green^mm in thnxeign of ^ 911 ^ I. 

Have you any SQiinis, any 1n4Mtr 

thoa B ? ''—The Hexm </ CftnsfBMchi^ 

Green Roem {The)* ’ The oomiuoii 
waiting-room in u theatre ior Gm in- 
formers ; so call^ because at' one time 
the walls were coloured green to relieve 
the eyes affected by the glare of the 
Stage lights. 

Green Ben. The Persian Gulf; so 
called from a remarkable strip of water 
of a green cedour along the Arabian 
coast. 

? Between ICOO and 1742 the 2nd 
Life Guards were facetiously called 
“ The Green Sea ** froiA their sea-green 
facings, in compliment to Queen Ca&a- 
rinc, whose favourite colour it wasl 
The facings of this regiment arc now 
bine. ^ ^ 

Green Thursday. Mauudy Thu]r 8 «> 
day, the great du.y of absolution in 
Luthciuu Church. (German, 
nerstaff ; in Latin, dies riiidiim, Liike 
xxiii. tU.) 

Green Tree. If thet/ do these i/Unae 
in the ijrren tree, ivhiit sliall he dene in me 
dry ? (Luko xxiii. 31.) If the right* 
oo'us can find no justice in man, what 
nimt not the uurightooiis expect? If 
iiiiiooeut men arc coiidemiiod to death, 
what hop© can the guilty have? If 
gruen wood burns so readily, dry wood 
would bum more freely still! 

Green Woac. Estreats delivered to 
a sheriff out of the Exchequer, under 
the seal of the court, which is impressed 
upon green wax, to be levied(7 Henry IV. 
c. 3). {Whartm : Law LesiAmi.) 

Green mm Graoe. Applied to those 
easily gulled, and quite unacquainted 
with the ways of the world. “ Verdant 
Greens.’* 

Green Bag Inquiry. Certain papers 
of a seditions character packed in a 
green bag during the Regency. The 
contents were laid befoi-e Parliament, 
and the committee adrised the sumen- 
sion of tlio Habeas Corpus Act (1817). 

Green Baiao Bead {Gentlemen of 
the). Whist idayers. (^ntlemcn of 
the Green Cloth Rood,” billiard players. 
(See Itfeak Ihme, chap. xxvi. par. 1.) 
Probably the idea of sharpers is io- 
cluded, os Gentlemen of the Road*’ 
metms highwaymen. 

Green«Byed Jeaiongy or Green- 
eyed Moneter. Expressions used Igr 
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Shakeflprare {Merchant of Venice^ iii. 2 ; 
Othdlo^ iii, 3). As cats, lions, tigers, 
and all the green-eyed tribe “mock the 
meat they feed on,*’ so jealousy mocks 
its victim by loving and loathing it at 
the same time. 

Gi««il In ay Eye. Do yon »ec any 

in the white of mt/ eye {<\t eyes) / 
Do I look credulous anti easy to be bam- 
boosled ? Do I look like a‘ greenhorn ? 
Credulity and wonderment are moat pro- 
nounced in the eye. 

Green Man and StllL This public- 
house sign refers to the distillation of 
spirits from green herbs, such as pepper- 
mint cordial, and so on. Tlie green man 
is the horbalist, or the greengrocer of 
herbs, and the still is the apparatus for 
distillation. 

Green Ribbon Day in Ireland is 
March 17 th, St. Patrick’s Day, when 
the shainiock and green ribbon are worn 
as the national badge. 

Green Sleeves and Pudding Pies. 

This, like Maggie Lauder, is a scurrilous 
song, in the time of the Beformatioii, on 
the doctniies of the Catholic Church and 
the Catholic clergy. {See “ John Ander- 
son, my Jo.*’) 

Greens of Constantinople (Thr). 
A political pru’ty opposed to the lifnes 
in Uie reign of Justinian. 

Greenbacks. Bank notes issued 
hy the Covcrnnient of the United Stab's 
ill 1862, during the Civil War ; so culb'd 
lH3ca.usu the Imck is printed in green. 
In Moi'ch, 1878, the amount of green- 
backs for iiennaiif'iit circulation w’as 
fixed at 346, 681,016 dollars; in rough 
uuiuberB, about 70 inillioiiB sterling. 

Greener. A slang term for a foreigner 
who begins to leani tailoring or slioc- 
niiikiog on his arrival iu ICugluiid. 

Greengage, Inlroduced into Eng- 
land by the ItoV. John Ouge from the 
Chartreuse Monastciy, neiir Paris. Palled 
by the French “Heine Claude,” out of 
conmlimeiit to the daughter of Aime 
do Bretagne and Louis XII., generally 
culled h bonne reme (1499-1521). 

Greenbom {A). A simpleton, a 
youngster. French, Cornichon (a cor- 
nicle or little horn), also a simpleton, a 
calf. 

" Haiuirge Ic vwui rnequart, rnrnicliun, oworm* 

. . . vij'TW in UOII8 aydor. grand veau iduumri," j 
(Uc.*’— book iv, cba)). xxi, ’ 


Greenlander. A native of Oreen- 
land. Facetiously applied to a green- 
horn, that is, one from the verdant 
country called the land of green ones. 

Greenlandman’s Galley^ The 

low'est type of profanity and vulgarity. 

“In my soafarinK days tlm Greenland saflnni 
■wi-iv nntnridiiH for ibirmF? and their diHn*Riw*t of 
Hlieorli, iirt'faL'iiiff or oiidiitK every sentence with 
an oath, or Moiue indecent expression. Even in 
ilioKednjs [the tlrsr. quarter of the niuetoentta 
ceniiirj | a ‘ Greeulandman's (iailoy ' was proverbi- 
ally fho lowest in the scale of vulgarity."— C, 
ThinuHon: AiUobwffraphjj, p. IIS. 

7ho low for even a Greenlandman'e 
Galley. One whose ideas of decency 
were degraded below even that of a 
Greenland crew. 

Greenwich is the Saxon Grene-wic 
(green vilLigo) , formerly called Greiiawic, 
and in old Latin authors “ Grenoriam 
Some think it is a compound 
of yrtan^ivic (the sun city). 

Greenwich Barbers. Bctailers of 
sand ; so called because the inhabitants 
of Greenwich “shave the pits’* in the 
iieighliourhood to supply London with 
sand. 

Greg'arlnee (3 svl.). In 1867 the 
women of Europe and America, from the 
thrones to the maid -servants, adopted 
the fashion of wcariug u pad made of 
false hair behiiiil their liead, utterly 
destroying its uatur;il proportions. The 
microscope sliowed that tlio liair em- 
pltiyed fiir these “uglios” aboiuided iu 
a pt'dic'ulous insect, called a grcg'ariiie 
(or little herding annual), from the Latin 
yrrx (a hcnl). The nests on the fila- 
ments of liair resemble those of spiders 
and silkworms, and the “object’’ used 
to form one of the exhibits in micro- 
scopical so'irves, 

Gregorian Calendar. One wdiich 
shows the new and full moon, with the 
time of Easter and the movable feasts 
depending thereon . The reformed calen- 
dar of the Church of Rome, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XTII. in 1;’)S2, corrected 
tlie error of the civil year, according to 
the Julian colendai*. 

Gregorian Chant. So called be- 
cause it was introduced into the church 
service by Gregory the Great (600). 

Grego rian Epoota. T^e epoch or 
d.ay oil wliicli the Gregorian calendar 
commenced — March, 1582. 

Grego'rlan Teleeoope. The first 
form of the reflecting telescope, invented 
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hy James Grego^, professor of mathe- 
matics in the univermtT of St. Andrews. 
(1663.) 

Orego'rlaii Tree. Hie mllows; so 
named from three successive haiimen — 
Gregory, sen. , Grepry , j un. ,and Gregory 
Brandon. Sir Wiluam Segar, Garter 
Knight of Arms, jp-onted a coat of situs 
to Gregory Brandon. {Sec Hanomkx.) 

•‘.Tills trembles under tbe black nid.and lie 

Doth fear hiS fau* frtnii the (.iroKonaii tn-e.’* 
Mercutiua Pmumoticua (ItMlj. 

Grego'rlan Water or Grlngorian 
Water. Holy water ; so called because 
(iregory I. was a must strenuous rocom- 
tneiider of it. 

“ In cftso llie.v should liarnon to encounter with 
dt'Mls, by VMTiie of the (TiTiiK^ricno water, iliey 
iiiivlit iiiuko Lliem diSHitiN'ar.”— AiilM'/ata; Gargau- 
tuo, book I. 43. 

Gregotlan Year. Hie civil year, 
according to the con'ection introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. Hio 
equinox which occun'od on the 2oth of 
March, in the time of Julius Ciesar, fell 
on the nth of March in tlie year 1582. 
This was because the Julian calculation 
of 305i days to a year was 1 1 min. 10 sec. 
too much . Gregory suppressed ten days, 
so as to make the equinox full on tho 
2l8t of March, as it did at the Coimcil 
of Nice, and, by some simple arrange- 
ments, prevented the : ecuiTcnce in 
future of a similar error. 

Greg'orleB (3 syl.). Hangmen. {See 
GbJegorian Trkk.) 

Gregory (^). A school-feast, so 
called from being held on St. Gregory's 
Day (March 12th). On this day the 
pupils at one time brought the master 
all sorts of eatables, and of course it w'us 
a then /ion, and the master shut his eyes 
to all sorts of licences. Gregories were 
not limited to any one country, but were 
common to all Europe. 

Gregory {St.). The last Pope who 
lias been eanouisi'd. XTsually represented 
with the tiara, pastoral staff, his Ijook of 
homilies, and a dove. The last is his 
peculiar attribute. 

Gregory Knights or St. Gregonfs 
Knightn. Harmless blusterers. In Hun- 
gary the pupils at their Gregories 
played at soldiers, marched through the 
town with flying colours, some on pony 
hack and some on foot; as tliey went 
they clattered their toy swords, but of 
course hurt no one. 

Grenade (2 syl.). An explosive shell, 
weigliiiig from two to six pounds^ to be 
thrown by the hand, 


Grenadier' (3 svl.). Oi^iiiaHy a 
soldier employed to throw hand-grenaaea 

Grenadier Goarda. The first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards. Noted for tiieir 
size and height. . 

GrendeL A superhuman monster 
slain by Beowulf, in the Anglo-Saxon 
romance of that title. (See 
abi'i(igenu'nt.) , 

Gresham College (London). 
Founded by Sir Thomas Gresham m 
1575. 

Greaham and the Graeahepper. 

{Sec (aRABBIlOrPEIl.) 

Greaham and the PearL When 

Queeu Elizabeth visited Uie Exchange, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, it is said, ^edged 
her health in a cup of wine contmuing a 
precious stone (crushed to atoms, and 
worth £15,000. If this tale is true, it 
was an exceedingly foolish imitation of 
Cleopatra (-y.r.). 

“ Hi>re tiftoeii ilionxuntl )>()iinilH at one olap poet 

iDMiml of siipnr ; Urt'Hliiini tlniikm Uio iw-ari 

l7nio ins iiiicen and iiiiftiri«8. I'ledgeiU loi'dt." 
Jiegirood : IJ You Aiiuw Not Me } cia Know Nf^/ody. 

To dine or mtp tnth Sir Thomas 
Gresham. {See under Dink.) 

Greta HaU. The poet of Greta Hall, 
Southey, who lived at Greta Hall, iu 
tho Vale of Keswick. (1774-1843.) 

Gretohen. A pet Geiman diminu- 
tive of Margaret. 

Greth'el {Gammer). The hypothoti- 
r;il iianutor of tho Nurwry Tales edited 
by the brothers Grimm. 

Gretna Green BKarriagea Itun- 

away matches. In Scotland, all that is 
required of contracting parties is a 
mutual declaration h(*foro witnesses of 
their willingness to marry, so that elopers 
reaching tlic parish of Graitucy, or vil- 
lage of Spritigfleld, could get legally 
married without either licence, buniis, 
or priest. Tlie declaration w'as generally 
intodii to a blacksmith. 

Cruhhe has a metrical tale culled 
Gretna Green ^ in which young Del wood 
elopes with Clara, the ciaughtcr of Dr. 
Sidinore, and gets married ; but Belwood 
was a “ screw,” and Clan a silly, extra- 
vagant hussy, so they soon hated each 
other and parted. (Tales of the Hath 
hook XV.) 

Gr^ve (I syl.). Place de Grhe, The 
Tyburn of ancient I'aris. The present 
Hdtel de Ville occupies part of the site. 
The word grece metans the strand of a 
river or the shore of the eea, and is so 
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called from (gravel oi* sand). 

The Place de Grcve was on the bank of 
the Seine. 

“ Wli« bRH e>r been to Pan* must umls know t be 
(^reve, 

The fatal retreat of th’ nnfurtunate bra\ e, 

Where lioiiiiur and justice most oddly 
hHt<* 

To east* Henrs jiajns bj a lialirr or Kiidioi." 

I rwr : The TIhfj ond th* CoiUtHter. 

Grey Fkiare. Franciscan friars, so 
called from their gi'ey haliit. Black 
friars are llominicaus, and White friars 
Carmelites. 

Grey Hen (J), A stone bottle for 
holding liquor. Large and small pewter 
pots mixed together are called heii and 
chickens.” 

“A dirtj leatliiT wnllot lay iioar ilio »l(*oiior, 

. . . also a -Ill'll which had (.‘ontaiiu'd Hotni> 
sort of hlruii{f luiuor/’-J/iiiu Jtobinsna: Wluti'- 
/I'lure, fliuii. Mil. 

Grey Mare. T/tr Graj Mare h the 
hetter horHv. 'I'he woman is paramount. 

It is said that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his wife took a fancy to a jp-ey 
mare, and so pertinaciously insisted that 
the grey mare was the better horse, tliat 
the man was obliged to yield the point. 

V Macaulay says: *•! siisjieet [the 
proverb] originated in the jireferciieo 
geiierall}^ given to the grey mares, of 
Flanders over the finest cuacli-lioi'ses of 
England.” 

'J'he Freneli say, when the woniaii is 
parjimoiiut, C'est h inariai/e 
(^’'I'is n hawk’s iiiarriago), W'l'ansf' the 
female hawk is bfdh larger and stronger 
than the mule bird. 

“A*! toTij/ in. w't liM . t.t »*s*. or ha lull*, or \ ri aih. 

Wf'll look, or wnto, oi i.ilk >ou all to death. 

■yk'ld, or *lu'-P(>i;a«us will kuiii her <-<*urw. 

And the irre.> iiiaro w’lll in-ovc' tin* iK-ttcr horw.'* 
/Vior ; J'.pilotfiic tv Mr». Hiunlcy’* Lw'm*-. 

Grey Wethers. These are huge 
bouldei's, either embedded or not, very 
common in the “ Valley of Stones ” near 
Avebury, Wilts. AVhen split or broken 
up they are called sarseiis or sarsdeiis. 

Grey-oiMit Pitreon {A). An impro- 
priator ; a tenant who fanns the tithes. 

Grey firom GrleC 

Ludovico Sforza became giey in a | 
single night. 

Charles I. gitiw grey wiiile he was on 
Ills trial, 

Marie Antoinette gi*ew grey from grief 
during her iinpiisonment. {See Ghat.) 

Grey Goose Wing (7'he). “The 
grey goose wing wtis the death of him,” 
the lUTow which is winged with grey 
goose featliors. 

Grey Karels TalL A cataract that 
is made by the stream which issues from 


.Luebskene, in Scotland, so called from 
its uppearaucc. 

Grey Washer by the Ford (The), 
An Irish Tvraith which seems to be wash- 
ing clothes in a river, but when the 
“doomed man” apiiroaohes she holds 
up what she seemed to be washing, and 
it IB the phantom of himself with Ids 
death wounds from which he is about to 
suffer. (Hotf. Emily Lawlett : Essex in 
Ireland^ p. ‘246-6.) 

Greybeard (A), An earthen pot 
for holding spirits; a large stone jar. 
Also an old man. (cf. Bellakmine.) 

“We will ifi\e a cup of diHlilled Aviitev* . . . 
unto the iicac ihut cuiiie* oiei'; and jo 
iiiiiy koppfor iLe inirpode Ihe Kruiidtt of the Insi 
ureyheard.”— A'li* \V. Scott: The Mtmagtery, chap. 
IX. 

Greycoats. Bussian soldiers of the 
line, who wear gi*ey coats. 

“Von iiiii^ht ihink of him lliii* calm and col- 
li'cK'd rliHi'Kiiii; hiK ntli'for one more hlioi at the 
aihancim? si‘i‘.M‘OHta.'' ~ AYmnit anti Jiicvs liy 
Cct»uft AiUutu\clm]i. \l\. 

Greyhound. A greyhounde shouldc 
be heded like a snake. And neked like a 
Drake ; P'oted like a Kat, Tnyled like a 
Kat ; Syded like a Tcme, Cliyned like n 
Borne. * * ( Dame Jteruer . ) 

“S.ul<'d liken icnie,’* ]>ri>l>}ihl.\ menu* holh sides 
alike; a ploiotU-ieam heiim meant. 

Greyhound. A jmblic-liouso sign, 
ill lioiiour of Henry ViJ., wht^so badge 
it was. 

Greys. "The SenU h Grt (/.s. The 2nd 
(Koyal North British) Ilragoons, so 
called bccaiiso they ai o mounted on grey 
horses. 

Grid'iron. Emblematic of St. Lau- 
rence, because in Ills martyiilom he was 
broiled to death on a gridiron. In allu- 
sion thereto the cliuroh of St. Luurcnco 
Jewry, near Guildhall, has a gilt grid- 
iron for a vane, llie gridiron is also an 
{^tribute of St. Faith, who w'as martyred 
like St. Laurence ; and St. Vincent, who 
was partially roasted on a gridiron 
covered wifli spike-s, A.2). 2n8. {See 
Ebciibial) 

II issaid that St. I.nuvcnop littered the folhiw- 
iiiir divffcrel diinuv his inai'ij rrtom ; 

••Tins sidcpiioiisli I'tnniMod, turn me, tyrant, «»ai, 
.Amt Hep if raw ur i(>u.Hted 1 make the Itetier 
nie.ii.” 

Grist To come to ynef. To be 
ruined; to fail in business. As lots of 
mtiney is the fulness of joy, so the want 
of it is the grief of griefs. The Ameri- 
cans call the dollar “ almighty.” 

Oiievanoe • monger. One who is 

always raking up or talking about his 
own or his piety's griovauces, public or 
private. 
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CMnui Bone ( T5r) belonged to 
Atlantes, the tniigicittiit but was made 
use of by Boge'ro, Astolpho, and others. 
It flew through the air at the bidding of 
the rider, and landed him where he 
listed. {Ariosto : Orlando Furioso.) 

GrilllB. A radet newly arriTcd in 
India, half English and half Indian. 

. Griffins^ the residue of a coutrart 
feast, taken away by the contractor, half 
the buyer’s and half the seller's. 

Griffon, Griffon, or GrUBn. 

spring of the lion and eagle. Its legs 
and all from the shoulder to the head are 
like an eagle, the rest of the body is that 
of a lion. This creature was sacred to 
the sun, and kept guard over hidden 
treasures. Sir Tliomas Browne says the 
Griflou is emblematical of watchfulness, 
courage, perseverance, and rapidity of 
execution {Vulgar Frrors, iii. 2.) {ike 
Abimaspians.) 

Grig. Merry as a yrhj, A grig is the 
sand-eel, and a cricket. There was alB(» 
a class of vagalxmd dancers and tumblers 
who visited ale-houses so called. Hence 
Levi Solomon, alias Cockleput, who lived 
in Sweet Apple Court, being asked in 
his examination bow he obtained his 
living, replied that “he went a-gi-igging.” 
Many think the expression shoind lie 
merry as a Gree/c, and have S}iakos[)oaro 
to back tbeni: “'riioii she's a merry 
Greek ; ” and again, “ Cressid ’mongst 
the nierr^’ Greeks *' {Tnnhn\ and ('r(sstftn^ 
i. 2; iv. 4). Patrick Gordon also says, 
“No people in the world arc so jovial 
and merry, so mven to singing and 
dancing, as the Gmeks.” 

Grim (Giant)f in Buuyau’s Pilgrim^s 
Progress^ part ii. Ho was one who 
tried to st^ pilgi'ims on th(*ir w^av to the 
Celestial City, but was slaiu by Mr. 
Greatheart. (AVr Giants.) 

Grlma'oe (2 syl.). Cotgrave says 
this word is from Grima'oier, who waa a 
celebrated carver of fantastic heads in 
Gothic architecture. This may be so,', but 
our word comes direct from the French 
grinmee ; gritnacier, one who makes wry 
faces. 

Grlmalldn or Grairmalkln (French, 
oris malkifi), Shakesjieare makes the 
Witch in Maeheth say, “ I come, Gray- 
inalkin,” Malkin being the name of a 
foul fiend. Tlie cat, supposed to be a 
W'itch and the companion of witches, is 
called by the same name. 

GrlmM {Feter), This son of a steady 
fl^enngn was a drunkard and a thief. 


He had a hoy whom he killed by 
usage. Two others he made away witlb 
but was not convicted for wont of evi- 
dence. As no one would live with him, 
ho dwedt alone, became mad, and was 
lodged in the parish poor-house, confemed 
his 'crime in his delirium, and died. 
{^Crabhr : Borough; letter xxii.) 

Grlmm'a Law, A law discovered 
by Jacob L. Grimm, tlie German philolo- 
gist, to show how the mute consonants 
interchange as corresponding words oc- 
cur in diflereut branches of tlie Mxyoiv 
family of languages. Tims, what is p in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit becomes / in 
Gothic, and ^ or / in the Old High Ger- 
man : what is f in Greek, Latin, or San- 
skrit becomes 1h in Gothic, and d in Old 
High Gennan: t^tc. Thus changing p 
into /*, and t into ///, “ iiater ” becomes 
“ father.” 

Giimaby (Lincolnshire) . G lim was a 
fisherman who rescued from a drifting 
lioat an infant named Habloc, whom he 
adopted and brought up. Tliis infant 
turned out to be the sou of the king of 
Denmark, and when the boy was restored 
to bis royal sire Grim was ludon with 
gifts, lie now returned to Lincolnshire 
and built, the town which he called after 
his own name. The ancient seal of the 
town contains the iiames c)f Gryinc tiiul 
HfiblrfC.. This is the. foundation of the 
iiK’fiiicval talcs about Ilavelvek Ike 
Jlanv, 

Grim’s Dyke or !)< } iVs Dyke (Anglo- 
Saxon, grtma^ u goblin or demon). 

Grimwlg* A choleric old ^ntleman 
fond of contradiction, generally ending 
with the words “ or I’ll eat my head.” 
He is the friend of Brow'ulow. (iHckeus : 
Oliver Tivist.) 

Grin and Bear It {You mnst), 

You vnist grin and fnds for resist- 
ance is hopeless. You may make up 
a face, if you like, but you cannot help 
yoursch. 

Grind. To work up for an examina- 
tion ; to grind up the subjects set, and 
to grind into the meTnf>ry the neceasary 
cram. The allusion is to a mill, and Hie 
analogy evident. 

To grind one dovn. To reduce the 
price asked ; to lower wages. A iniife, 
etc,, is gradually reduced by grinding. 

To take a grind is to take a constitu- 
tional walk : to cram into the smallest 
space the greatest amount of physical 
exercise. Tins is the physical grind. 
The literary giiud is a turn at bard study. 
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To take a grinder is to iosult another 
1^ applyinj; the left thumb to the nose 
and revolviug the risht hand round it, 
as if working a hand-organ or coffee- 
mill. This insulting retort is ^ven 
when someone has tned to practise on 
your oredulity, or to impose upon yom* 
good faith. 

Grinders. The double teeth which 
j^nd the food put into the mouth. The 
teacher speaks of old age as the time 
when “ the criiiderB cease because they 
are few’^ (Ecc. xii. 3). (aSW/ Almond 
Tbee.) 

Grisaille. A style of painting in gmy 
tints, resembling solid bodies in relief, 
such as ornaments of cornices, etc. 

Grise. A stop. {Sec Gbecian Stairs.) 


‘ Which HK a Ki'iHo or Htep may Ijclp these Jo\er8 
liilojoiir favour.” 

fihakcsjieare : Othello, i. .1. 

GrislldaorGrlselda. The model of 


enduring patience tuid conjugal obe- 
dience. She was the daughter of Janie/ - 
ola, a poor charcoal-burner, but became 
the wife of Walter, Mai'quis of Saluzzo. 
The marquis put her humility and obe- 
dience to three severe trials, but she 
submitted to them all without a murmur : 


(1) Her infant daughter was token from 
her, and secretly conveyed to the Queen 
of Pa'via to bring up, wliile Grisilda was 
made to believe that it liad liecii mur- 


dered. (2) Four years later she had a 
son, who was also taken from her, and 
sent to be brtnight up with her sister. 
When the little girl w.'is twelve years old, 
the marquis told Grisilda he intended to 


way. Grist is all that quantity of oorn 
whi^ is to be ground or crushed at ope 
time. The phrase means, all that is 
brought— good, bad, and indifferent 
com, with all refuse and waste— is put 
into the mill and ground together, (we 
Emolument.) 

To ht'ing grist to the mill. To supply 
customers or furnish supplies. 

Griz'el or Grlssel. Octavia, wife of 
Marc Antony and sister of Augustus 
Caesar, is called the patient Grizel” of 
Koman story. {Sec Grisilda.) 

“For iwricncp hIu* will prove a second (irisuol.** 
Hhakffpcure : Taoiinfi uf the Shretc, ii. 1. 

Groaning Cake. A cake prepared 
for those w'ho called at the house of a 
woman in coniinemeiit to see tlie 
bahy.” 

Groaning Cbalr. The chair used 
by women after confinement when they 
received visitors. 

Groaning Blalt. A strong ale brewed 
for the gossips who attend at the birth 
of a child, and for those who come to 
offer to a husband congratulations at 
the auspicious event. A cheese, called 
the Ken-no, or groaning cheese,*’ was 
also made for the occasion. («SW' Ken-no.) 

“ McK Morn lies dcHocndiHl t«i the kitelion to 
W‘cnn* Ijcr sliart* i)f Hu* Kroaiiiug mall."— /Str M’’. 
Kcott : Uvy JJuiiverinff, cliai*. hi. 

Groat. I'rom John o* GroaTs house 
to the J,((nd's End, From Dan to Deer- 
slieba, from one end of Great Britain to 
tlie other. John o’ Groat was a Dutch- 


divorce her and marry another ; so she 
was stripped of all her fine clotlies and 
sent ba(^ to her father’s tK>ttage. On 
the “ w’eddiug day” the much-abused 
Grisilda was sent for to receive her 
rival ” and iffenare her for the ceremony. 
When her lord saw in her no spark of 
jealousy, ho told her the “ bride ” was 
her own daughter. The moral of the 
tale is tlii.s : If Grisilda submitted with- 
out a munuur to tluise tiiuls of her 
husband, how much more ought w'e to 
submit without repiiiiug to the trials 
sent us by God. 

This tale is the last of Boccaccio’s lie- 
eaw^ero^ ; it was rendered by Petrarch 
into a Latin romance entitled Ee Ohe- 
dientia et Fide IWrta 3fi/tholo'ata, and 
forms 2'he Clerkik Tale in Chaucer’s 
Cantcrbtii'tf Tales. Miss Edgeworth has 
a novel entitled The Moder?i Griselda. 

Grtat. All grist that eotnea to mg 
mill. All is appropiiated that comes to 
me : all is made use of that comes in my 


man, who settled in the most northerly 
point of Scotland in the reign of James 
IV., and immortalised himself by the 
way he settled a dispute respecting 
precedency. {See John o* Groat.) 

Jlhtd withoat groats is nothing ^north 
of England), meaning “ family without 
fortune is wortliless.’* The allusion is to 
black -pudding, which consists chiefly of 
blood and groats fonued into a sausage. 

Sot trorth a groat. Of no value. A 
grout is a silver fourpeuce. The Dutch 
had a coin caJled a grote^ a couti'actioii of 
grote-schiA'are (great schware), so called 
lKE?cause it was equal in value to five little 
schware. So the coin of Edward III. was 
the groat or great silver penny, equal to 
four rienny pieces. The modem groat 
was first issued in 1835, ond^w'ere with- 
drawn from circulation in 1 88,7 . (French, 
grosy great.) Groats ore no longer in 
circulation. 

** He that spends a groat a day idly, apenda 
ldlyal)ovc six imundsayesr. —FTanitnn: ^ecaa* 
iw»y Jims, p. 181, 
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Qrog, Bum and water, cold without. 
Admiial Vernon was called OM Grog by 
his sailors because he was accustomed 
to walk the deck in rough weather in a 
grogram cloak. As he was the tot to 
serve water in the rum on board ship, 
the mixture went by the name of grog. 
Stx~watn' grog is one part rum to six 
ports of water. Grog, in common par- 
lance, is any mixture of spirits and 
water, either hot or cold. 

Grog Blooaoms. Blotches on the 
face that are produced by over-indulg- 
ence of grog. 

Gro'gram. A coarse kind of taffetj', 
stiffened with gum. A corru])tion of the 
French gros^grmn, 

“ G<i89ii)8 ill jn-ief and ^rd^'raimH clad.*' 
Priuid: The Truuhadour, ciiiilu i. Htaiizn 5. 

Groined Ceiling. One in which 
the arches are divided or intersected. 
(Swedish, grena^ to divide.) 

Grommet, Gromet, Gmmet, or 
Grummet. A younker on Iniard ship. 
In Smith's Snt Orammar we are told that 
‘^yoiiiikers are the young men whose 
duty it is to take in the tonsailH, or top 
the yard for furling the Hails or slinging 
the yai'da. ...” “ /</;•#,” ho says, 

“are the older men.” G omet is the 
Flemish groin (a hoy), with the dimi- 
nutive. It appears m hruir-groom, etc. 
Also a ring of rope made by laying a 
single strand. {Dana : Stwnan'H Manual^ 
p. yb.) Also a powder- wad. 

Grongar mii, in South Wales, has 
been rendered famous by Dyer’s poem 
called Grongar lltU. 

Groom of tho Stole. Kee|)er of the 
stole or state-robe. II is duty, originally, 
was to inve.st the king in liis Rtate-rolHJ, 
but he had also to hand him his shirt 
when he dressed. The oflice, when u 
ipieen reigns, is termed Misirrsn of the 
Jtohrs^ hut Queen Anno had her “ Groom 
of the Stole.” (Greek, mole^ a gamient.) 
{Hee Bbidegeoom.) 

Grose. {See Advow-son.) 

Grosted or Itohert (iroxscteitte^ Bishop 
of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry III., 
the author of some two huiidn*d w'orks. 
He was accused of den lings in the black 
arts, and the Pope ordertHi a letter to be 
written to the King of Finglaud, enjoin- 
ing him to disinter the bones of the too- 
wSo bishop and burn them to powder. 
(Died 1253.) 

** Ifone R rteeiKT kn(»wlpa»«' boH«tod, 

Since Hud^e, Bacon, snd Beii (rriMted.*' 

Mktlcf : Uudxtrt'ue, il. 3. 


Grotea'qne (2 syl) means in 
style.” Classical emuunents so called 
were found in the 13th century ^ 
grottoes, that is, excavations made in 
the baths of Titus and in other Bomau 
building. These ornaments abound in 
fanciful combmations, and hence any- 
thing outre is termed grotesque. 

Grotta del tkuie (Naples). The 
Dog^g CaiVy so called from the practice 
of sending dogs into it to show visitors 
how the carlxiuic acid gas ueai* the floor 
of the cave kills them. 

Grotto. Prag remember the grotto, 
J lily 25 tmv. gtulvy and August o old eiglc, 
is the day dedicated to jdt. James the 
Greater ; and the correct thing to do in 
days of yore was to stick a shell in your 
hat or coat, and pay a visit on that day 
to the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
iella. Shell gi'ottoes with an image of 
tho saint wei*e erected for the behoof 
of those who could not afford such pil- 
gi'imago, and tho keeper of it reminded 
the piisser-by to remember it was fc>t. 
Jamt\s'B Day, and not to forget their 
offering to the saint. 

Grotto of BpheauB (77//'). The test 
of cliastity. E. Bulwer-Lytlon, in his 
Tahg of MiletnH (iii.), tells ns that near 
the statue of Diana is a gi'otto, and if, 
when a woman enters it, she is not 
chaste, discordant sriunds are heard and 
the woman is never seen more ; if, 
however, musical soiinds are heard, the 
woman is ri pure virgin and comes forth 
from the grotto unharmed. 

Ground. (Anglo-Saxon, grwid,) 

It trouM suit me doivii to the ground. 
Wholly and entirely. 

To hreuk ground. To be thi‘ first to 
commence a project, etc. ; to take the 
first stej) in an undertaking. 

To gam ground. To make progress ; 
to be impr»)ving one’s position <>r pro- 
spects of success. 

To hold our^s ground. To maintain 
one’s authority;' not to budge from 
one’s position ; to retain one s popu- 
larity. 

To lose ground. To become less popu- 
lar or less sucoessfui ; to l>e drifting 
away from tlie object aimed at. 

To stand one's ground. Not to yield 
or give way ; to stick to one's colours ; 
to have the courage of one’s opinion. 

Ground Arms {.To). To pile stack 
military anris, such us gnus, on tlie 
gp)uud (in drill). 
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ttrraaUlagi. ^l%M*o 'who itood in 
tlw pH, wUdi mwiiM gKnmd in ancient 
tiieatresL 

** To ftptlt the ear* of the ffroundlinirfl.** 

t9»ake»p^re: i/MM/H, in. t. 

Qvwo» The “grove ” for which the 
Jewish Women wove hangings, and 
which the Jews were commanded to cut 
down iand bum, was the wooden Ash'- 
era, a soil of idol symbolising the gener- 
ative power of Nature. 

Growlers and Craivlem. Ibo four- 
wheel cabs; called ‘‘growlers” from 
the Burl^ and discontented manners of 
their drivers, and •* crawlers” from 
their slow pace. 

*• Taken nn a wliolo, tin* (lnvr*r«» nf 

linnfioni ntliH . . arc Hiiini t. ittu-llmi'iii iiumi, houpi , 
iionc'Ht.iuid liuiilwoikiui;. . . Th(‘,\ Imtt* liitk*. . . 
Ill coitiiiiiii) with till' ohiru.'iMi', Hiirly. iM'Hottcil 
driK'i'H of I In- ‘ffniw lore’ ami ‘ t-raw lore.' ’ — JTi/n?- 
tfentu Centtirjf, Man'll, iHii.'l, \k 473 

Grub Street. Since ISliO (’ailed 
Milton Street, near Mixirfields, London, 
once famous for literary hacks and in- 
ferior litera^ productions. The word 
is the Gothic ffraban (to dig), whence 
Saxon grab (a grave) and groep (a ditch). 
(See JJtmciftd, i. 38, etc.) 

GrueL J'o give him his griwl. To 
kill him. The allusion is to the very 
common practice in Franco, in the six- 
teenth centuiy, of giving poisoned jkis- 
Bots— an art brought to wcrfectioii by 
Catherine de MecHcis and her Italian 
advisei's. 

Grumbo. ^ giant in the tale of 'fom 
Thumb. A raven picked up Tom, think- 
ing him to be a grain of 0431*11, ami 
dropped him. on tlie flat roof of the 
giant’s castle. Old Grumlio came to 
walk on the roof terrace, and Tom ri-ejit 
up his sleeve. The giant, annoyed, 
sliook his slei'vc, and Tom IVU into th(' 
sea, where a flsJi swalloived him ; and 
the flsh, having been caught ami brought 
to Arthur’s table, was the ineaus of intro- 
ducing Tom to the British king, by 
whom he was knighted. {Xu r scry Tulv: 
Turn Thumb.) 

Grundy. What u'U! Mrs. (t'muiiij 
sny f What will our rivals or iicigh- 
b(iurs sayV Tl'he phrase is from Tom 
Moilon’s tSpmf thv lUuuyh. In the iirst 
scene Mrs. Ashfleld shows luM-self very 
jealous of neighbour Griiiuly, and fanner 
Ashfleld says to her, “ Be quiet, wull ye? 
Always ding, diu^png Dame Grundy into 
my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy zay ? 
What wUl Mrs. Grundy think ? . . 

Grnntli. The sacred book of the 
Bikhs* 


‘ Gmy^re. A town m BiHiz^laitd 
which gives its name to a kind of cheevd 
made there. ' ^ 

Gryll. Lei Oryl! he Gryll, and keep 
his hoggish mind. Don’t attempt to 
wash a blacjcamoor white ; the, leopard 
will never change his spots. Gryil is 
from the Greek^rt^ (the grunting of a 
hog). When Sir Guyon diseucEonted 
the forms in the Bowm: of Bliss some 
were exceedingly ougiy, and one in par- 
ticular, named Giyll, who hod been 
metamorphosed by Acra'sia into a hog, 
abused him most roundly. “ Come,*’ 
says the }ialmer to Sir Guyon, 

“ Let Grj J1 he (iryll, and have lim liniri^iah mind. 

But let ns lionet: deiKirt while woatUer eories, 
and H ind." 

SpniMY : Fnine Qiifpne, hotik il. 12. 

Gryphon (in Orlando Furioso\ son 
of Olive'ro and Sigismunda, brotner of 
Aquilaut, in love with Origilla, w*ho 
plays him false. He was called White 
from his amour, and his brother Black. 
He overthraw' the eight champions of 
Damascus in the toumainout given to 
celebrate the king’s wedding-day. While 
asleep Marta'no steals his armour, and 
goes to the King Norandi'uo to receive 
the meed of liigh deeds. In the mean- 
time Gryphon awakes, flnds his aimour 
gone, is obliged to put 011 Marta'no’s, 
and, lieing mistaken for the eowoi’d, 
is hooted and hustled by the crowd. 
He lays about him stoutly, and kills 
many. Tlie king comes up, finds out 
the mistake, and oftei-s his hand, which 
Gryphon, like a true knight, reecivea. 
Ho joined tlie aniiy of Oiarlemagne. 

Gryphons. (^SVe Griffon.) 

Gusdla'na. The squire of Duraii- 
dartc. Mouniing the fall of his master 
at Koncesvalle’s, he was turned into the 
river W'lu’«“h la/ars tlic .same name. {Ihiu 
Qfii.rott\ ii. *2.3.) 

Guoff. Victor Kinmanuel was so 
calbnl from his nose. 

Gua'no is the Peruvian word hun'uo 
(dung), and consists of the droppings of 
spu- fowls. 

Guarantee. An engagement on the 
)Mirt of a thinl person to see an agree- 
ment fulfilled. 

Guard. To In* off onFs guard. To bo 
caredess or heedless. 

A guardroom is the place where inili- 
t-ary offenders arc detained ; and a guai'd- 
sliiu is a ship stationed in a jiort or 
harbour ford^ defence.. 

Guards of t|ie P<do» Thetwosjan 
/9 and 7 in the Great Bear. Bhakeegemi 
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in OtheUo^ ii, 1, refMs to tliem trhare he 
■ays, the' surge Beenis.‘*to quench the 
guards of the ever-ixd5 pde.” 

en lcn«we the boure of the ni^ht by the 

[I oiar] <sHrUs, »‘y knnwiiiff on wlmi poinr of ilu» 
oo>iij)(iBs tUe> aliall lK‘ttt luKluDfbi ItfitHOiili 

uay turoui^luiuT ilu* wiinle .war.V— ATomnw : 
pnm 0/ Satlays (I.W7). 


Guari'BOB {Admii'ar). One of ChaT- 
lomagne*s mladiiis, tal^n captive at the 
battle of KoncoBvalloa. Ho fell to the 
lot of Marlo'tes, a Moalcm, who offered 
him his dau^htor in marring if he would 
become a disciple of Mahrauet. Guari'- 
nos refused, and was cast into a duufreon, 
where ho lay captive for seven vears^ 
A jonst was then held, and Aflmind 
Guari'nos was allowed to trv his hand 
at a target. Ho knelt before tho 
Moor, stabbed him to tlic heart, and then 
vaulted on his groy horse Trch*o:imid', 
and escaped to Fiaiice. 

Gubbings. Aiinhn]itisi.s near Brent, 
in l)evoiishii‘(>. They had no t'celesiasti- 
eal order or authonty, “hut lived in 
holes, like swine ; had all things in eom- 
mon ; and multiplied without inurinage. 
Their language was vulgar Devonian. . . 
They livotl by x>ilfenxig sheen; were 
fleet as hprscs ; lield together liVe liees ? 
and revenged every wrong. One of th«> 
society was always elec'ttnl <!hitjf, and 
called Kinf/ 0 / tht‘ {V'nUer,') 

N.B. Tbeir name is from Uie 

offal of fish (Devonshire). 

Gudgeon. (iuoinf/ for f/itdf/roim. 
Looking out for tilings extremely im- 
probable. As a gudgeon is a bait to 
deceive fish, it moan.s a /ir, a. dtreption. 

To Hivalhw a t/mifffnn, T\> !« bam- 
boozled wdth a most jialpahle lie, as silly 
fish are caught by gudgeons. (Fnuich, 
ffOHjoo, whence the pliiu.se ///<’»* avaler 
le yonjou^ to humbug.) 

“ Make fouls Ik Iicap 111 tiii'ii f.ir.'-i'rinL' 

Of rbiinri< beloio ilifj hh^ in iifiiiu 
To swallow mulKeotis m* ilif \ n- 1 iirhe<|. 

And fount ilitMi' i liuUfiH t u- ilifj ’if linu In*.!. ’ 

Jinth r ' JJiutihiaH, II. :i. 

Gudrun. A model of heroic forti- 
tude and pious resignation. Slie was a 
princess betrothed to Henvig, hut the 
iCiug of Norway carried her off captive. 
As she would not luaiiy him, he jnit her 
to all sorts of nieniat work, such as 
washing the dirty linen. One day her 
brother and lover appeared on the scene, 
and at the end slu* married Jlcrwig. 
pardtmed the “naughty ” king, and all 
went iiieny as a muiriage hell. (^A 
-Verf//- Atoll/ pwm,) 


Gndnle (2 syl . ) or St. Gnda'la* patron 
saint of Bmnsels, was daughter of Count 
Wiliger, died 172. She is represented 


with a biiitera, from a ihal 

she was one day goixig to the ehuHsh 
of St. Uon^o with a lantern^ wiiibh 
wont out, but the holy vhgin lights it 
again with her prayers. 

iSff. Oudvle in Cnristian art is repre- 
sented carrying a lantern which a demon 
tries to put out. The le{||end is a repeti- 
tion of that of St. Genevieve, as Brussels 
is Pori.^ in miiiiaturo. 

Gno’bres or Gbeberg. rJFVir-7rsr- 
Followeiw of the ancient 
Persi/m religion, reformed by Zoroaster. 
Called in Peiwifin ftnhi\ in tho Talimid 
Viivbn\ and by Origen Kabir^ a con'Up- 
tion of the Arabic Kojir (a non-Mit* 
hometiLu or infidel), a term bestowed 
upon th(.'m ly their Aratiian conquerors. 

Guelder Rose is the Rose de Quel- 
dre, i.e. of the ancient province of 
Guelder or Guiddeiiaiid, in Flollund. 

But Smith, in his Emjhsh Thra^ says 
it is a corrniition of Elder Rose, that is, 
the Hose Kldor, the tree Inung cousidemt 
a Hiiocies of Elder, and lumce called tlio 
“Water Elder.” 

Guelpbo' (3 syl.), son of Actiiis IV., 
Mflr({ui8 d’Este and of Cuiiiguuda, a 
Geniian, King of Ottrynth'ia. ' Ho led 
an army of f),f)00 men frr>m Germany, 
but t wo- thirds v/cn) slain by tlic Persians. 
He 'was noted for his bi-ood shoulders 
tuid ain^de cliest. Guelpho was Rinaldo's 
uiM.h*. and luixt in e,ominaiHl to Godfrey. 

( Tasso : Jernsatvirt I tdirtrid^^ixi.) 

Guelplui and GblbelUnes. Two 

great parties whoso conflicts make ni> 
the history of Italy and (leniiany in tho 
tw’tdfth, tnirtociith, and fourteenth cen- 
tnrie.s. Gue1])h is tho Italian form of 
//V//e, and Ghihellinc of Wuihhittjvvy 
and the origin of these two words is thif' : 
At the battle of Weinsburg, in Sun him 
(IMO), Gonrad, Duke of Franconia, 
rallied his followers with the war-c*r>' 
IJteJVmhhnqett (his family estate), whiJw 
Henry tho Dion, Duke ol’ Saxony, u«*d 
tho eiy of II ic Wdfv (the fiiiuily name). 
T)ie (ihihellines siqijjorted in Italy tho 
.side of the (leniian emjierors; the 
Guclphs opjMwed it, and Hujiported tho 
cause of thr* Pope. 

Guen'doloii (3 syl.). A fairy wIioho 
mother was a hunian bts'iig. (')ne day 
King Arflmr waiidiTcd inln the valley 
of SI. John, when n .fairy palai'e rostj to 
vi«w% and a train of laclics eoiidmd^d 
liim to their oiuji’U. King Arthur uml 
Guoii'dolcn fell in love with ea(;li othoiv 
Bnd tho fruit of tlicir illicit love was a 
daughter named Gyneth. After the 
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lapee of three months Arthur left Guen'- 
dolen, and the desekied fair one offered 
him a parting cup. As Arthur raised 
the cup a drop of the contents fell on 
his horse, and so burnt it that the horse 
leaped twenty feet high, and then ran 
in mad career up the hills till it was 
exhausted.^ Artliur dashed the cup on 
the ground, the contents burnt up every- 
thing they touched, the fairy palace 
vanished, and Guen'dolen was never 
more seen. This tale is told by Sir 
Walter Scott in llw Bridal of Triermain, 
It is called LyulplCs Talo^ from canto i. 
10 to canto ii. 28. iJSve Gynsth.) 

" Hr'r Tiiother waH ot liuiiian fnrth, 

HtT siro n (ieiiir of ilir PiirMi, 

]ii dnys old do(Mn<>d to proHido 
O'er lover'H wilptmtid lM‘aiii..v‘« pride. 

Oridal uf Tricnnain, li. 3. 

GiMiidoloe'iiar daughter of Corin'eus 
and wife of I.iOcnn, son of Brute, the 
legendary king of Britain. »She wfis 
divorced, and Locrin married Bstrildis, 
by whom lie already had a daugliter 
named Subri'na. (iuoudolcn'iia, greatly 
indignant, got together a large urni^', 
and near the river Stour a battle u'as 
fought, in W'hich Locriii was slain. 
GueiidolaVna now assumed the goveni- 
ment, and one of her first acts was 1o 
throw both Eatrildis and Sahri'ua into 
the river Severn, {Ovoffrey : Brit, 
ii. chaps. 4, .5.) 

Guenever. {Sec Guineveb.) 

Guerll'la, improperly Guerilla wars, 
means a petty \rar, a partisan conflict; 
and the parties are called Guerillas or 
Guerilla chiefs. Spanish, yuerra^ war. 
The word is applied to the armed bands 
of iieasants who carry on irregular war 
on their own account, especially at such 
time as their Goveninieut is contending 
with invading aniiies. 

“Tlie town WHS w’Jiolli \tnliont dofeiidors, Jind 
tile Kiicrillas iiuirdomi pooiili* mid <U*Htro,\eil 
property ^miIioui Iniulniiiu'." : ,.1’tnted 

Staten, clitip. w III. p. tirii. 

Gueii'no MeaolirBo [ ////* irreie/nd]. 
All Italian roinaiice., halt chivalric tind 
half spiritual, first printed in rndna in 
1473. Guerin was the sfiii of Millon, 
King of AUia'iiio. On tlic <Uiy of his 
birth his father w’as detlironed, and the 
child w’as rescued bv a Greek slave, and 
called Mcschixio. When he grew up he 
fell in love with the Princess Elize'na, 
sister of the Greek Emperor, at Con- 
stantinople. 

Gueus (’/). A peculiarity of the 
natives of New England, U.S. America. 

Gnuot. T/te Viiyrnteful Guest was 
the brand fixed by Philip of Macedon on 


a Macedonian soldier who *bad been 
kindly entertained by a villager, and, 
beiiig asked by the kmg what ne could 
give nim, requested the f ann and cottage 
of his entertainer. 

Gnevjc. Lea Gueux, The ragamuf- 
fins. A nickname assumed by the first 
revolutionists of Holland in 1 6o5. It arose 
thus : When the Duchess of Parma mode 
inquiry about them of Count Berlaymout, 
he told her they w'ere “the scum and 
off scouring of the people” {lea yutux'S. 
This being made public, the pwty took 
the name in defiance, and from that 
moment dressed like beggars, sulisti- 
tuted a fox's tail in lieu of a feather, 
and a wooden platter instead of a brooch. 
They met at a public-liouse which had 
for its sign a crowing these words, 
Vive lea Giieii.r par tout le wondel (See 
Motley : Jhiteh Itepuhlic^ ii. 6.) 

V The word gueux was, of course, not 
invented by Berlaymout, but only ap- 
plied by him to tlie deputation re^erl■ed 
to. In Spain, long before, tliose wlio 
oj>i)osed the Inquisition were so ( ailed. 

N.B. The luvolters of Guienne as- 
sumed tlio name of Kuters ; those of 
NoiTinmdy Barefoot ; those of Beausse 
and Soiilogne iVoodeU'-pnlfeua : and in 
the French llevolution the most violent 
were termed Sanaeulottes. 

Gngner. A spctar made by the divarf 
Eitri and given to Odin. It never failed 
to hit and slay in battle. {The Edda.) 

GuL I.e Gui (French). The mistle- 
toe or Druid's plant. 

Gulde'rlUB. The elder son of Cym- 
heline, a legendary king of Britain 
during the reign dt Augustus Cmsar. 
Both Ouideriiis and his brother Arvii '- 
agiis were stolen in infancy by BclaYin.^, 
a banished nobleman, oiit of revenge, 
and were brought ii}) by liini in a cave. 
When grown to man’s estate. theKoinaiis 
invaded Britain, and the two young men 
so distinguished themselves that they 
w'ere introduced to tlm king, and Belnrius 
related their history. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth says that (luideriu'* succeeded 
his fatlier, and was slain by Humo. 
{^Shakettpt'are : ( "ymht li ;/<?.) 

Guides (prou. ghecd). Contraction of 
guidons. A corps of French cavalry 
which carries the gutdotij a standard 
Iwnio by light horst^-soldiers, broad at 
ono einl and nearly pointed at the other. 
The corps des Guides wa.s organised in 
1796 by Napoleon as a personal lK)dy- 
giiaiti ; in 1848 several squadrons ^ere 
crGatC4l, but Napoleon ill. made the 
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oorpa a part’ of the Imperial Guard. 
Great care muat be taken not to confound 
the Guides with the Gard&s, as they are 
totally distinct terms. 

Guido, Buniamed the Savage (in Or- 
lando Fimom)^ son of Constantia anti 
Amon, therefore younger brother of 
Biualdo. He was also Astolpho’s kins- 
man. Being wrecked on tlie coast of the 
Amazons, he was doomed to fight tlieir 
ten male cham]nous. He slew thorn all. 
and was then compelled to marry ten of 
the Amazons. He made his escu^HS with 
Ale'ria, his favourite w’ife, and joined the 
army of Charlemagne. 

Guido Wanolflchinl. A reduced 
nobleman, who tried to repair his for- 
tune by marrj’ing Poinjiilia, the putative 
child of Piotro and Viohinte. When 
the marriago was oonsuminattri and the 
moiicw secure, Guido ill -treated Pietro 
and Violanto ; wliereupon Violaiite, at 
confession, asserted that Poinpilia vras 
not lier child, but one she liad brought 
up, the offspring of a llonian wanton, 
and she ap])h'ed to fho law-courts to 
recover her money. When Guido heard 
this he was furious, and so ill-treated 
his wife that slip rnii away undt'r the 
protection of n ytmng canon. Guido 
pursued the fugitives, overtook them, 
and had them arrested : whercuiKiii the 
canon was suspended f(»r thiec years, 
and PompiJia sent to a convent. 'Here 
her health g.'ve way, and ns the birth of 
a child was expected, she was pennitted 
to leave the convent and live with her 
utative imi’ents. Guido went to tho 
ouse, murdered all tliree, and was 
executed. {B row h tug : The liwg and 

the Hook.) 

GnlldlialL The hall of the «nty 
guilds. Here are the Court of Common 
Council, the Court of Aldcrineii, the 
Chamberlaiirs Court, the police court 
presided over by an aldennau, etc. The 
ancient guilds were friendly trade socie- 
ties, in wliich each membio* paid a certain 
foe, called a guild, from the Saxon gildan 
to pay). There was a separate guild 
or each craft of importance. 

“GiJd [.''U'ldJ siKnillcd the K.HX<iiiH a 

fiMr,criiii>. Dt-rfved fnnii ihc \cri) (m 

I»a.v), beraiwf* «\ery mnn piiid hit* Hliiirc "—Itlttrk- 
Htftm : Commentaries, Imuh i < x\ lie i>. 474 
{note). 

Guillotine (3 syl.)- named from 
Joseph Imace Guillotin, a French phy- 
sician, who proposed its adoption to pre- 
vent unnecessary pain (1738-1814). 

V It was facetiously called “ Mdlle. 
Guillotin ” or “ Guillotines daughter.’* 
It wai introduced April 2dth, }7%2« and 
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is still used in France. A previong ia* . 
strument invented by Dr. Antoine Louis 
was called a Louisette (3 syl.). 

The Maiden (g.v.)r introduoed into 
Scotland (1666) by tho Be^nt Morton, 
when the laird ox Peuuicuick was to be 
beheaded, was a . sknilor mstniment 
Discontinued in 1681. 

** It WAS lint tills very day that the danirluer oi' 
Al. detriiilliiriii u'HM reeoKiitBed by her fSther In 
Mii> Nutiiinal AHfH>ii>l)l>, and It ah4iiild jirnperty tie 
(■Hlled ' Mad(Mnoi8(‘ll<' Guill(itjn."'~*/>i<m(t4i ; The 
Couiitess lie Chanty, cliaii. ii. 

Gnlnoa. Sir Bobort Holmes, in 1666, 
captured in Schelling Bay 160 Dutch 
sail, coiitniumg bullion and gold-dust 
from Ca]H) Coast Castle in Guinea. This 
rich prize was coined into gold {lieces, 
stamped with nii elephant, luid called 
(hiineus to memorialise the valuable 
capture. (See Jiegdvn: Auntts Mira- 
bins.) 

Gimwa. The legend is M. B. F. ot H. 
Bex. F. J). B. L. J). S. 11. 1. A. T. et E. 
— Magnie Britannia*, Frniiciio, ot Hibor- 
iiiieKex; FidoiDefensor ; BniTiHviceiiRis, 
LuiiciibnrgetisisDux ; Sacri Bomani Im- 
perii Arehi TlicHaiiniriiis ct Elector. 

• (iiiiiipa-incrra =* ‘JI'a worr llrst I'oinnl m HUB, 
and <li«'ninnnucd in 1 ^ 17 . Tin- roinen 

•»> Henry V'| i. in iii<tiv>i'<«li!*|)liiri*d ii.v t li« iriiinca, 
hill i'ri«>inrd in li 4 i.V noonatti'i' whirli 11 diH|ilai:<*(l 
thr »fuiiio:K Of cmiino, SHIM, lit a U-lirr dCi'iinaJ 
I oiii than ‘JJB. 

Guinea-dropper. A cheat. The 
term is about equal to t)iimble-rig, and 
alludes to an anrient choiitiug dodge of 
dropi>ing counterfeit guineas. 

Guinea FowL So called beeauseit 
I was brought to us from tho coast of 
j Guinea, where it is very common. 

“N«>twitht«lnndini; Mn-ir liarHli co . . . T llkp 
thf Giiiiit‘U-ft>wI. TIum ar*> f‘xi.‘Oll(>iil lajcrs. find 
fiifiniiuiM dciDiiivi'K Ilf D (/. Mitchell: 

My Fat m of Eiiyeintml. < liu]i. ill. n. IHL*. 

Guinea-hen. A courtesan who is 
won by money. 

“Erf’ .... I wiinld drfiw'n nusdr for Mio Icon 
of a ihiinvii-hfii, I would cliniiKC my Iiiiiiianiry 
with a hahoon. .Shaketipeart, : Othello, 1. .*1. 

Gnlaeapig (Stock Exchange term). 

A gentleman of siiftic.ieiit name to form 
a bait who allows himself to bo juit on 
a direr, tore' list for the gninm and Imwh 
provided for the Ijoanl. {See Floatkrs.) 

Gulneapig (J). A midshipman. A 
guineapig is neitlmr a pig nor a native 
of Guinea ; so a middy is neither a sailor 
nor an officer. 

“Ill* lifid II li'tirr fioni llii* cniilHin of tho 
Tiiduimnii, otforiiiK >011 ii hi-ith on Ixiard aa 
(OiinC)i,i«iLr, in nntl-lninnaii."— NarryiU: 
Foot Jack, chaii. x x x 1. 

V A special juryman who is paid a 
a case; al^ a military officer 
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asdl^ned to some special duty, for which 
he reoeiveBU giiineaaday, are sometimes 
so called. 

OlltaMMiplg {A\ in the Anglican 
Ohardi, is a dergyman without cure, 
who taraas occasional duty for a guinea 
a sermon, besides his travelling expenses 
(second dass) and his board, it required. 

Ontii'eTar, or rather Guanhuina’ra 
(4 syh). Daughter of Leodograunce of 
Cam^dyord, the most beautiful of women, 
and wife of King Arthur. She enter- 
tained a guilty passion for Sir Lanncclot 
of the Lake, one of the knights of the 
Bound Table, but during the absence of 
King Arthur iu his expoditiem against 
Loo, King of the liomaus, she * ‘ married *’ 
Modrod, her husband’s nephew, whom 
he had left in charge of tiie kingdom. 
Soon as Ai*thur heoi'd thereof, he has- 
tened liack. Guiiiovcr ded from Yori and 
took the veil ill tliu nunnery of Julius 
the Martyr, aud Modred set his forces in 
array at Oam'bula,, in Cornwall. Here a 
d6s])erate battle was fought, in which 
Modred was slain and Arthur mortally 
wounded. Guiuever is generally called 
the “ grey-eyed ; ** she was buried at 
Meigle, iu Strathmore, and her name 
has become the synonym of a wanton 
or adulteress, (fieqff'rey': Jirit, HinU, 
X. 13.) 

“ Thnt was a w<inian wltcii Utieoti (THlncvcr <if 
Britain wan a aonch."— Lord's 
J.aOoHr'ii LmU iv. 1. 

Guln'evere (3 syl.). TeiinyRon’s 
Jdyll represents her as hiving Sir Lana?- 
lot ; but one day, when they were 
bidding farewell, Modred tracked them, 
“ and brought his creatures to Uio luise- 
ineiit of the tower for testiiuony.’' Sir 
liuncolot hurled the fellow to the ground 
and got to horse, and the qneen tli'd to 
a nunnery at Alnieshury. (iV<r Gi in- 
KVEB.) 

Oulngelot. Till' iKiut of Waio m* 
Wuflvy the father of Weland, and son of 
Vilkiur, in which he erossed over tlio 
iiiue-ell deep, called ({nenasinid, with 
)tis son upon his sln^ulderv. {Srmuh- 
unrimi Mf/lftolofft/.) 

Gutsan'do. 77n’ Huffs of (tinsumfn. 
Five monster statues of antiquity, to 
mark the scene of Cicsar’s victory over 
the younger Fompey. 

Gulae's Motto: iharun son four/* 

on the standards of the Due do Guise, 
who put himself at the head of Uie Ca- 
thcdio Lea^e in the sixtceitth ceutuiy, 
meant. ** Mv turn will come.*’ 


Chiltor (Greek, hitJuura; Latin, 
thara; Italian, mitdrra; French, ^in- 
tare. The Greek kithar is the Hmdu 
cha-tar (six-strings). 

(xuitar. The best playen on this 
instrument have been Guilia'ni, Sor, 
Zoechi, Stoll, and Horet 2 »ky. 


Giileo [red]. An heraldic term. The 
most honourable heraldic colour, stg- 
nifjring valour, justice, and veneration. 
Hence it was given to kings and princes. 
The royal livery of England is gules or 
scarlet. In herald^’ expressed by per- 
pendicular parallel lines. (Persian, ghul^ 
rose; French, queulftt^ the nioutli and 
throat, or the rod colour thereof ; Latin, 
guluj the throat.) 


“Witli innirB MuImI iniiiit the gnuiml. b'ules 
gUlCK.” 

Slmki^HliMre : Tntuw of AihfU'i, i\. a 
""And ttiri'w warm (tiiIi'h on Maili'lnic's inn 
hreast." Jivats: Kve of st. Aynen. 


Gules of August (TV//?). The 1st of 
August (from Latin, gnlu^ the throat), 
the entrance into, or first day of that 
inontli. ( Wharton : Law Lfixicon^ p. 332. )f 
V August lie Lammas Day, a quarter- 
day iu Scotland, and half -quarter-day 
in England. 

•“Giila Aiiffimti' initiiim nicnsm Angiinti. T.e 
Gnic (I'AuKURt, in statuo Krlw .Ilf., a. U1 c 14, av- 
truoium fPHlimtle Jho’i titltei nitrt' Uokedtu el fiuUou 
AiuimU."'-l)uciniuc : Glvb^/ari/mJUanuale, \ui iii. 

1». MW. 

(“ llokeilay out dicR Miirtifi, (|iii ((iniidonani 
I'aachfL' t'xi)lctHin iiroxunc exi fim."— Voi. i\. u.bS 
ciil. 1 J 

GuM A man that goes iu for honour 
.at Ciunbridge — i.e. a mathematical de- 
gree— is sometimes too bad to be classed 
with lihe lowest of the three classes, and 
yet has sliqw'ii siiiticieut merit to pass. 
When the list is made out a line is drawoi 
after the cIu^m's, aiul one or two names 
are {qqK'iided. Tlicse iiarncN are iu tlio 
gulf, and those so lion/'Mii'od aregifffefl. 
In the good old tiiues llicse men were 
not qualified to sfaini for the classical 
tnjios. 

"Tin* I Jinks of <nir • i.micliood nic -tiiiiitlicii li^v 
\oiitim whiiin.iit flic Mrs nx’i rifiii cxfinii- 
in-irt hasi* liiisrtf riiilM flu- u'l > mIi'h of ‘ iiluik ‘ 
lo tin- roni|«iriiMM: liii.iiliikO nf ilic ‘Uulf''- 
.Nf/irfi/'if/ Itrruir. 

.1 grrut ffuff fjcd. An impassable 
M'puratioii or * dlvergcnrc. From the 
parable of Dives aiul Lu/arus, iu tho 
third Gospel. (Luke xvi. 26.) 


Gulf Stream. The sti'eam which 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
c'xtends over a range bi 3,000 miles, 
raising the temperature of the wa^r 
through which it passes, and of the landa 
against whidi it floors* It washes the 
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Aokb of tbe BritUh lales, and inna up 
the ooast of Nomay. 

*^*1® wnount of beat trangfcrred 
equatorial regions lUU) 
t«> no less than 

w“^K **®*'^^ iKissesHod by the 
dSip^i «*»rf hme, 


On^UitaB of rosea]. The 

famous reoueil of moral sentences by 
8aadi, the poet of Shiraz, who died 1291. 
(Persian , gnttlf a rose, and to, a region.) 


OuU (rhymes with dull), A dupe, 
one easily cheated. {See Bejan.) 

“ The most, notorious geek and gull 
That fi or invention pliiyod on." 

Shakespeare: Ttrclftk Nioht, v. 1. 


GvUiver (Lemuel), The hero of 
the famous Truvels iuto Several Jiemotv 
yatious of the World, hij Lemnet Gulbrer, 
first a Suryeou, aad theu a Oaptain of 
several Skips^ i.c. to Lilliput, Brobding- 
naff, Lapu'to, and the Houylnihnms 
(Whiu-iiunsV written by Dr. Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Ireland. 


Gnlna're (2 syl.), afterwards culled 
Kaled, queen of the harem, and fairest 
of all the slaves of Seyd She 

was rescued fiom the flamitig palace by 
Lord Conrad, the corsair, and when the 
corsair \ras imprisoned rclottscd him 
and murdered the Sultan. The two 
escaped to tlio Pirate's Isle ; ''ut when 
Conrad found that Medo'ra, his be- 
trothed, was dead, he and Guluaro left 
the island secretly, and none of the 
pirates ever knew where tlicy went to. 
The rest of the tale of Giiliitiro is under 
the new name, Kaled (y.c.). (Jf t/rou : 
The fhm/ir.) 

Gummed (1 syl.). Ur frts hke 
tfummeU rvhrt or ijammrd fap\'(}f. Velvet 
and taffeta. Avcrc wiiiieliini^ stiffened 
with gum til iiiakf* tlicni “r’lf better," 
but, ^iiig very stiff, Itn-y I'lefled out 
(piiekly. 

Gumption. AVit to fiim tiling;, to 
act:()iint, capacity. In V»»rksliiie we 
hear the phrase, 1 cjima gaum it" 
(iiiidcrstarid it, make it out), and gauiii- 
tion is the caiJiieity of uijdcr't;uidifig, 
etc. (Irish, 'sense, cuteucss.) 

biR ij'c* «fit' fJ.iz.'it (1 «irl! tiH' fpjtii- 
doiir of tlie iilaro, l.ntli lif' li.itl <inm^h < i.nn^'h not 
to let uQ blR hold.' - fJuUUn anti .Vajarim, 

(Lnugbleagb;. 

Gumption, A nostrum much in request 
by painters in search of tlie bupjjosed 
“ lost medium ” of the old masters, and 
to which their unapjiroachable excellence 
is ascribed. The medium is mode of 
gum mastic and linseed-oil. 

Gnu. (Welsh picn, a gun.) 


Cannons and Bitlbs. 


non, usually 'breeoh-loading, having an 
iron-hooped steel inner tube. Destgned 
by Sir William Armstrong in 1854, and 
omcially tested in 1861. 

EnjiM rifles. Invented by Pritshett 
at the Enfield factoiy, adopted in the 
English aimy 1852, and converted into 
Snider breech-loaders in 1866. 

Gatling gun. A machine g^un with 
parallel boirels about a central axis, each 
having its own lock. Capable of being 
loaded and of discharging 1,000 shots a 
minute by turning a crank. Named from 
the iuveutor. Dr. B. J. Gatling. 

Krupp gun. A cannon of iimot steel, 
made at Krupp's works, at Essen, in 
Pi'UBsia. 

Latu'osfer gun. A cannon having a 
slightly elliptical twisted bore, and a 
conoifl (2 syl.) projectile. Named from 
tlio inventor. 

Mime rife. Invented in 1849, and 
adopted in the English army in 1851. 
Named after Claude Minie, a From'h 
officer. (1810-1879.) 

Snider rife. Invented by Jacob 
Snider. A breech -loader adopted by tho 
British Govomment in 180(i. 

Whitworth gun. An English rifled 
firearm of hexagonal bore, and very 
rapid twist. Constructed in 1857. Its 
c^^miHititive trial with tho Armstrong 
gua in 1864. Named after Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, the inventor (1803-1887). 

Woidu'trh infant {The). A British 
35-toii rifled muzzle-loading cfinuon, 
having a. steel tube hooi)od with wrought- 
irou coils. ('oiiRtriieted in 1870 . (*SVy,' 

Brown Bksb, Mitiiaillkubk, etc.) 


Gun. A hrrreh -loading gau, A gun 
hiaded at tho bi'«-ccb, w'iiii;h is then 
clfised by ;i screw nr wcdgo-block, 

T.Hinng m* snnsG gun. A gun lin-il 
;it hiiiiKot, nr abniit U o’clock p.lii. 

Gun Cotton. A highly exiiiosivc 
cninpnuiiii, ])repjin‘il by satui'uli^ig votton 
with tiiti'ic amt >,ul{)biinc acids. 


Gun Money. Money issued in Ire- 
land by .James 11., mtido of old brass 
cauziou.s. 


Gun Room. A looin in the after- 
part of a low^jir giiu-duok tor tho accom- 
modation of junior officers. 

Gun Phrabie. 

He* s a great gun. A man of note. 

Son of a gun, A jovial fellow. 

Sure as a gun. Quite certain. It is 
as certain to happen as a gun to go off if 
the trigger is pulled. 
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Gutter liaixe 


Guns. To blow great gum. To be 
ve^ boisterous and wiudy. Noisy and 
boisterous as the reports or great guns. 

To run away from their own gum. To 
eat their own words; desert what is 
laid down as a principle. The allusion 
is obvious. 

“TIic GoMTninent cduld not, of «(»urae run 
:iwiiy from tlieir isuna."^A'ineteenth CeiUurj/, Feb,, 
Jrttia, i>. llKt. 

Gnnga [pronounce Gtm-jah']. The 
goddess of the Gaiiges. Bishop Heber 
calls the river by this name. 

■ Gunner. Kming the gunner" a daiigh^ 
ivr. Being flogged on board ship. At 
one time Iwys in the Boyal Navy -who 
were to 1)6 flogged were nrst tied to the 
bj-ecch of a cannon. 

Gunpowder Plot. - The project of a 
few Itoinau Catholics to desti'oy James 
I. with the Lords and Commons as> 
semblod in the Houses of Parliament, on 
the oth of November, 160o. It wfis to 
l>e done by means of gunpowder when 
the king wont in pcr.sou to open Parlia- 
ment. liobert Catesby origimited the 
])lot, and Guy Fawkes undertook to fire 
the gunpowder. (‘SVr Dynamite SATim- 

J)AY.) 

Gunter’a Chain, for land surveying, 
is so named from Edmund Oimter, its 
inventor (ir)81-l()2(>). It is sixty-six 
feet long, and divided into oiie'huudred 
links. As ten square chains make an 
acre, it follows that an acre contains 
100,000 s<iuare links. 

Jlevovdnig to (tunfer. According to 
measurenient by Gunter’s chain. 

Gunther. King of Burgundy and 
brother of Krieni'hild. He resolved to 
wed Bruuhihl, the martial queen of Iss- 
huid, who had made a vow that none 
should wdn her who eould not sui-jmes 
her in three trials nf skill and strength. 
TTie first was hurling a spejir, the second 
throwing a stone, and the third was 
jumping. The spear coukl scutccI}' he 
lifted by three ineo. 'flie queen hurled 
it towards Giinthcr, when Siegfried, in 
his invisible clonk, roverw^d it. liurletl it 
liack again, and the queen was knocked 
down. The stone took twelve hniwny 
ciiampions to carry, but Brunhild lifted 
it on high, flung it twelve fathoms, and 
jumped be 3 'ono it. Again the unseen 
Siegfried came to his friend’s rescue, 
flung the stone still farther, and, us he 
loa^ted, bore Gunther with him. The 
queen, ovennostered, exclaimed to her 
subjects, “I am no more your mis- 
tress ; you are Gimtheris liegemen 


now ” {Lied, vii.). After the inazriage 
the masculiue maid behaved so obstre^ 
perously that Gunther had again to atail 
himself of his friend’s fud. Siegfried 
entered the chamber in his cloud- (doak, 
and wrestled with the bride till all her 
strength was gone ; then he drew a ring 
from her Auger, and took away her 
girdle. After which he left her, and she 
became a submissive wife, Gtiuther, 
w'ith unpardonable ingratitude, was 
privy to the murder of his friend and 
brother-ui-law, and was himself slain 
in the dungeon of Etzel’s j)alace by his 
sister Kriemhild. In history this Bur- 
gundiuTi king is called Gun't^her. ( The 
Is^tbeltingen ) 

GurgoUe. {See Gahoouille.) 

Gnrme (2 syl.). The Celtic Ccr'be- 
inis. While the world lasts it is fastened 
at the mouth of a vast cave ; but at the 
cud of the w’orld it will be let loose, 
when it will attack Tyr, the war-ged, 
and kill him. 

Gurney Light. (5 ^'cBude.) 

Guth'lao {St.), of Crowland, Linroln- 
shiro, is represented in Christian art *is a 
hermit punishing demons witli a scourge, 
or consoled by angels while denious 
torment linn. 

Guthrum. St/ter rf OnthrnnK or 
sther of (tuthrn,n\s Lane. Fine silver 
w*as at one time so called, because the 
chief gold and silver smiths of London 
resided there in the tliirtecnth , and 
fourteenth centuries. The hall of the 
(Goldsmiths' Company is still in the same 
lo<*ulity. {Itiley : Mnnttnenta Otldhallw.) 

Gutt'aperoha. llie. juice of the 
Iierclwi-trec {Imnundra pereha) of tlie 
family called Sapotuefe. The percha 
tiees grow to a great height, and iibouud 
in all the Malacca Islands. Ibe juice is 
obtained by cutting the bark. Gutta- 
jKji’cha was brought over by Dr. William 
Montgomerie iu 1813, but articles made 
of this resin W’crc known in Europe some 
time before. (Latin, guttu, a drop.) 

Gutter, tint of (he gutter. Of low 
birtli ; of tlu' Btreet-Arab class one of 
the .submerged. 

Gutter Children. Street Arabs. 

Gutter Lane (London). A corrun- 
tion of Guthiinm Lane, from a Mr. 
Guthurun, (roderouiic, or Guthrum, 
who, as Stow informs us, possessed 
the chief property therein.’* (&e 
Guthbum.) 

AU goe& down Gutter Lane. He spends 



Guy 1 

OTerytbing on big stomacb. The play is 
between Gutter Lane, London, and 
guttm' (the throat), preserved in our 
word guttural (a throat letter). 

Guy. The Guisev or Gitimi'd was the 
ancient Scotch mummer, who played 
before Yule ; hence our words gmsf^ 
disguise, guy, etc. 

Ony {Thomas), Miser aud philan- 
thropist. He amassed an immense for- 
tune ill 1720 by speculations in the 
South Sea Stnek, and gave 1*238,292 
found and endow Guy’s Hospital. 

Guy Fawkes, or Guido Fawkes, went 
under the name of John Johnstone, the 
servant of Mr. I’erey. 

G^, Skurl of Warwick. An Anglo- 
Danish hero of woiulerful puissance. 
He was in love with fair J’helia or Felice, 
who refused to listen to his suit till he 
had distinguished himself by knightly 
ieeds. First, ho rescued the daughter 
of the Emperor of Germany “from 
many a valiant knight ; ” then he went 
to Greece to fight against the Saracens, 
and slew the doughty Coldnui, Elmaye 
King of Tyre, and tiie soldan himself. 
Then retuined ho to Eiighirid and 
wedded Phelis; hut in forty days he 
returned to the Holy Tijind,* where he 
redeemed Earl Jonas out of prison, slew” 
the giant Am'urant, and many others. 
He again returned to England, and 
slew at Winchester, in single combat, 
Colbronde or Colbniml, the Danish 

S ant, aud thus redeemed Fuglaiid from 
anish trihute. At WiiuUor he slew u 
boar of “iia.ssiiig iniglit aud sOengtli.” 
On Dunsiiiore Heath he slew the “ Dun- 
cow of Dunsmore, a monstrous w»yld 
and cruell lirast.” In Northiimheiiaiid 
he .slew a dragon “black as ajiv cole,” 
with lion’s ]iuws. wings. aii<l a hide 
W'hitsh no sword eould pierce. Having 
achieved all this, he becairuj a hermit in 
Warwick, and hewed liiiiiMilf a cavo a 
mile from the town. Daily he went to 
his ow’n castle, where lie Avasuot known, 
and begged bread r)f bis oun wife 
Phelis. On his ileath-b^^d he sent Phelis 
a ring, by which she recognised her 
lord, mid went to close his tlying eyes. 
j^890-9J8.) His comliat witli (%>lhruiid 
is very elabomtely told by Drayton 
(1563-1631) in his I*olgoWion. 

*• 1 am not .Samasoii, nor Sir On>. nor Colhmnd, 
to mow them down JK'foro me ’ — iS7<«AT«nf'rtre; 
Ueury 17//., \ .3L 

Guy-rope*. Guide, or guiding-ropes, 
to steady heavy goods while a-hoisting. 
(Spanish and Portuguese guia^ from 
guiat'f to guide.) 


>to G^eth 

Gnyen (cS'tr). The impersonation of 
Temperance or Self-TOvemment. He 
des^yed the witch Acra'sia, and her 
bower, called the “Bower of Bliss.” 
His companion was Prudence. {Sp^mr : 
Faerie Queeue, book ii.) 

The w'ord Guy on is the Spanish guiar 
(to guide), and the word temperance is 
the Latin lemptro (to guide). 

Gwynn {Xell). An actress, and one 
of the courtesans of Charles II. of Eug- 
laiiil (died 1687). Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of her tw'ico in Fern'il of the 
Peak ; in chap. \i. he speaks of “ tho 
smart humour of Mrs. hfelly ; ” and in 
chap. xl. L(»rd ('hafiiiich says of “ Mi’s. 
Nelly, wit she has ; let her kce-j) herself 
W'arm with it in worse coinpuiiy, for tiu; 
cant of strollers is not language fur a 
prince's chambur.” 

Gyges* Ring rendered the wearer 
invisible. Gygus, the Lydian, is thu 
{lei-soii to whom Caiidau'l6s showed lii.s 
wife naked. According to l*lato, Gyges 
descended into a ehasm of the earth, 
where he found a hruzon horse ; opening 
the sides of the animal, ho found thu 
carcase of a man, from whose finger h<^ 
di*ew c.ff a hra/eii ring which reiulere<l 
him invisible, and by means of this ring 
he entered into the king's chamber and 
murdered him. 

“ Why, ilMl .\<ni Miirtk rliaf a an hrut HjaP** rliur 
Or flu* Ik’i’Ii lliHt >ri\i*H iii\ tHihiliti Ltmi-wcftlJ ?” 
Jtcnnmont ami t’lt'irfn r: Jt'tur Maat oj the fun, 1 . 1. 

The wealth of Gi/gis. Gyges was a 
Lydian king, wlio married Nyssia, the 
young widow of Caiidaules, ami reigiu'fl 
thirty-eight years. Ho aniassetl sm'h 
'Wealth tliat liis name became provei lual. 
(Reigned b.c. 710-678.) 

GynmM'tioB. Atliletic games. Tlut 
wortl is fi-om f/gmua'sium, a. nublif’ jilfice 
set apart in (ireeco for Jitluetie s)>orfs, 
the actors in which were naked, ((j reek, 
gumms, naked.) 

Gynmos'ophtot*. A sect of Indian 
philo-sophers who went :ihoiif witlf uak(‘(t 
feet and almost without clothing. They 
liAx^l in woods, .subsisted on rottfs, and 
never married, Tluw believed in the 
transuiignitifm of houIh. Strabo divides 
them into Brahmins a nd Samans. (Greek, 
gunmos, naked ; sophistes, sages.) 

Gy'noth. Natural daughter of Gueii'- 
doleii and King Arthur, Arthur swore 
to Guendolen that if she brought foilh a 
iKiy, he should be his heir, and if a girl, 
he would give her in marriage to the 
bravest knight of liis kingdom. One 
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Pentecost a beautifal damsel presented 
herself to Kiiig Arthur, and claimed the 
promise made to Guendolen. Accord- 
ingly, a tournament was proclaimed, and 
the warder giyen to Gyueth. The king 
prayed her to drop the warder before the 
combat turned to earnest warfare, but 
Qyneth haughtily refused, and twenty 
knights of the Bound Table fell in the 
tournament, amongst whom was young 
Tanoc, son of Merlin. Immediately Vanoe 
fell, the form of Merlin rose, put a stop 
to the fight, and caused Gyuotli to fall 
into a trance in tlie Valley of 8t. John, 
from which she was never to awake till 
some knight came forward for her hand 
as bravo as those which were slain in 
the toumay. Kve hundred years passed 
away before the spell was broken, and 
then lie Vaux undertook the adven- 
ture of breaking it. He overcame four 
temptations — fear, avance, jjleasiire, and 
ambition -when Gynoth awoke, tho en- 
chantment was dissolved, and Gyueth 
liecarno tho bride of tlio bold warrior. 
(ifir JVafhr IScott : Bridal of Tricrmiiiny 
chap, li.) 

Gyp, A college servant, whoso office 
is that of a gentioinaii's valet, waiting 
on two or more collegians in the Vniver- 
fiity of Cambridge. Hi- ditV(*r.s tiom xi 
bed-iiiukor, inasiinuh us he does not 
make beds: but lie runs on crraiKls, 
waits at table, wakes men for morning 
chapel, brushes their clothes, and so on. 
His peniuisitos are innumerable, and ho 
is Cfuled a gyp h ultare^ (;reek) because 
he preys upon his employer like a vul- 
ture. At Oxford they are called mints. 

Gypsy. {Sec GirsT.) 

Gyrflaloon, OerfUoon, or Jcrfalcon. 
A native of Iceland uml Norway. highe‘»t 
iu tho list of hawks tor falconry. '* t » yr,” 
or “Ger,’' is, I think, the Dutch //(c/-, a 
vulture. It is culled the vulture- 
falcon because, like the vulture, its 
beak is not toothed. Tlie couiinou ety- 
mology from huioti^ sacred, “because 
the Hgyptiuns held the luiwk It) be 
sacred,” is iitttu'ly w’orthless. Besides 
Ger- falcons, we have Gier-eagles, Lam- 
mer-geiers, idc. (Vc Ha-WK.) 

Gyromonoy. A kind of di\iiixitioii 
peiforiiied by walking round in a circle 
or ring. 

OytrailL A nortli-of-EngluTid .spirit, 
whicli, iu tlie fonn of horse, iiiiile, or 
large dog, haunts solitary ways, and 
stmietimes comes ui>oii ladated tiuvellers. 

*• I certHU) Ucs'titi’H tnkn.w 

ftAriired u . . . citilea » i«> trsBU.' - Chm-iutU' 
ttrvnU: Jftut /.'/fit:, xii. 
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B. Tills letter represents a style or 
hed^. It is called in Hebrew heth oi* 
ehet/i (a hedge). 

B.B. (Mr. Doyle, father of Mr. 
Bichard Doyle, connected with Pimcli). 
This political caricaturist died 1868. 

H.BI.S. His or Her Majesty’s service 
or ship, as H.M.S. Wellington. 

H. V. Hard up. 

Habeas Corpus. The ** Habeas 
Corpus Act ” was passed in tho reign of 
Charles II., and defined a provision of 
similar chameter in Magna Cliarta, to 
which also it added certain details. The 
Act provides (|1) That any man taken 
to prison can insist that the person who 
charges him witli crime shall bring him 
bodily before a judjic, and state the why 
and wherefore of his detention. As soon 
as this is done, the judge is to decide 
whether or not the accused is to bo ad- 
mitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can 
be impri.Roned on mere suspicion, and 
no one emi be left in }>risoii any inde- 
finite time at the eapriee of tho powers 
tluit be. Imprisonment, in fact, must bo 
either for imnishment after conviction, 
or for safe custody till tlie time of trial.] 

(2) It provides that every jiersou ac- 
cused of crime shull have the question 
of his guilt decideil by a jury of twelve 
men, and not by a Government agent or 
nominee. 

(3) No 'prisoner cun be tried a second 
time on the same charge. 

(4) Every prisoner may insist on being 
examined within tw^eiity days of his 
nrreht, uiid tiied by piiy the* next se.s- 
sioi). 

(.'>) No dcfeiubinl 1*^ to be sent to prison 
beyond the seas, either within or withe ut 
the British dominions. 

The exax't iruniiiitig t*f the w ords /fa- 
bvm ('oifiaH is this : “ You are to pro- 
duce the body.” That is, You, tie 
accu.ser, are to bring laifore thev judge 
the body of the accustid. that he niay he 
tried ami receive the award of the t*ourt, 
iiiul you (the aceiised) are tt) ubide by 
the xiwiird of the judge. 

Snupensnun oj' ifahruH (\trpnft. Wlien 
the Habeas Coipus Act is suspended, the 
Cniwu can imprisou persons on smpteion, 
without giving any reason for sx) doing ; 
the peiiion so arrested cannot insist on 
being brought befoi-e a judge t<) decide 
wheUier or not he cau be admitted to 
bail ; it is nut needful to tiy the prisoner 
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Q>t the following assize ; and the prisoner 
i^y be confined in any prison the Crown 
chooses to select fop the purpose. 

BaberdMdier, from, hapet'tm^ a clotli 
the width of which was settled by Magna 
Oharta. A **haperta8-er*’ is tne seller 
of hapertas-erie. 

To nfatcb tbiB saint tbcn* was Honther, 

Ab busy and perverse a in-otber. 

An babordastaor of small WMros 
111 polincB and srato afliairs." 

Duiler : lludibran, iii. 3 . 

Habit ia Second Nature. The wise 
saw of DiogSues, the cynic, (n.c. 412- 
323.) 

Shakespeare : ‘‘Use almost can change 
the stamp of nature ” {Humlrt^ iii. 4). 

Frnich : “ L’liahitude ost une s^?collde 
nature.*’ 

Latin : “ Usus est opttmus magistor ’* 
(ColttHiefia), 

Italian : ** L’abito v una sccouda 
natura.” 

Habeburg is a contraction of 
Hahivhls^ hartj (Hawk's Tower) ; so 
called from the castle on tlie right hank 
of the Aar, built in the cleveutli century 
by Werner, Bishop of Strusburg, W'hose 
nephew (Werner 11.) was the first to 
assume the title of ‘UJouiit of Hubs- 
burg.** His gieat-gruiulsou, Albrecht 
IT., as.sunied the titm of *'Landgraf of 
Suudgaii.*’ His graudson. Albrecht IV. , 
in the thirteenth century, lai<l the 
fouudiitioii of the greatness of the House 
of Habsbiirg, of wdiich the im(ierial 
family of Austria ai-e the rcjirescntatives. 

Haokeire Colt. A vast .st<iitc near 
Siantin Drew, in Somersetshire ; so 
called from a tradition that it wa.s a coU 
thrown by Sir John Huutville. In 
Wiltshire three huge stones iicai* Keiinet 
are called tlie J)tvtPs voits. 

Hackney Horses. Not thorough- 
bred, but nearly so. ^ri)(‘y make the 
be.st ixiadsters, luihtrrs, and carriage 
hor.ses ; their action is sliowy, ami their 
pace good. A first-class roadster will 
trot a mile in 2^ minutes. ISomc Ameri- 
can tmtters will even exceed this record. 
Tlie l>est hackneys are produced from 
thoroiigh-bred siies mated with half- 
bred mares. (French, Imjaenh ; the I 
Koinauoe word hatutv- the Latin rqune ; 
Spauisli, hacanta.) 

‘V In ordinary parlance, a hackney, 
hackney-horse, or hock, means a horse 

hacked out’* for hire. These horses 
are soinetimes vicious private horses sold 
for ** 1 lacks,” or worn-out coach-horses, 


'em. 


and oheap animals. wi& brokmt iria4 
broken knees, or some other defesit .' x 


^Tlic kuisbrp arc well 

S ile auii others on limi 
yntfos."— 


sBd ttte iriMnmnn 
and 


(Captain), A thidt-headed 
bully of Alsa'tia, impudent but cowardly. 
He was once a sergeant in Flanders, but 
ran from his colours, and took refuge in 
Alsa'tia, where he was dubbed cajmii. 
(Shadivell : Squi)^ of Alsatia,) 


HaeoX. His sword was called Quern- 
Biter IJbai-hrcaM], (iSfvSwoBP.) 


Haddock. According to traditioa, it 
was a bnddnek in whose mouth St. Pdter 
found the stater (or piece of money), 
and the two marks on tho fish’s neck are 
Miid to 1)0 the impressions of tlie apostle’s 
finger and thumb. It is a pity that the 
iterson who invented this pretty story 
forgot that salt-water hadaocks cannot 
live in the fresh water of the Lake Oon- 
nesaret. {Str John Dory and Christian 
T»ai>itions.) 

HiiiHM'StilioiiK fkiiiity, IVIrr'H nsli, 

• Jtow oom’Ht tbiiu bore to iiiako ho worMlIy cliHii ? ’* 
MeiellM : OiaioffuvK (KMMl. 

Hades (2 syl.). Tlie places of the 
departed spirit till the resuiTectiou. It 
may be cither Paradise or ” Tartarus,** 

V It is a gieat pity that it has lieen 
tmnslii-teil ‘"hell” nme or ten times in 
the cxiiumou version of tho New Testa- 
ment, as “hell” in theology meaus the 
infeiuo. The Hebrew sfteol is about 
equal to the Greek haides, that is, rt, 
privative, and idciitf to see. 


Ha'dlth [a Iff/efffl]. 'riic traditions 
alnnit the pr^het Mahomet’s sayings 
and doiiig.s. H^iis compilation forms a 
supplement to tlie Koiuii, as the Talmud 
to the Jewish ScriptnrcH. Like the 
Jewish Gvma'ra^ tlie Ha'dith was not 
allowed originally to be coniniittcd to 
writing, but tho danger of the traditions 
being {Kii’vcrted or foi gottcii led to their 
Ijeiiig fdaced on rccortl. 

HadJ. I’lic pilgriiiiugc to Kua'hn 
(temple of Mecca), which every Ma- 
hometan feels hoiiml to make once at 
least befonj death. Those who neglect 
tf» do so *• might as well die Jews or 
(fiiristians. ” 'i'hese }»ilgriinnges are made 
by caravans well supplietl witli water, 
and escorted by 1,4(M) armed men -tor 
defence against brigands. (Hebrew, hag^ 
the festival of Jewish pilgrimages to 
Jerusukiin.) 

••The ^rf^rii hirimii nf the MiiBitiiliiMiii lUsUn- 
tbi* tJi'V 'Kit linilU wb'i liits ticdi to NeoiSi," 

- Sltphem ! Utatpt, \ ul. I. I'bup. ]L\ li. y. HU. 
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a jnlgruiii ftMahometaiiwho 
lias moM the ITadJ or pUgriinage to the 
Prophet*s tomb at Mecca. Every Hadji 
is eutitled to wear a green turban. 

Hmaoiiy. Milton, in his Comus^ says 
hsemony is of “ sovereign use ’gainst all 
ench^tments, mildew, blast, or damp.” 
Coleridge says the word is hiema~(nno» 
(blood- wine), and refers to the blood of 
Jesus Christ, which destroys all eviL 
leaf, says Milton, had prickles on 
it/’, but “it bore a bright golden 
Hower. The pricklen are the crown of 
thorns, the Jtoirn' the fruits of salvation. 

This interjiretatioii is so in accordance 
with the spirit of Milton, that it is far 
preferabU) to the suggestions that the 
plant ag'riinoiiy or alyssum was intended, 
for why should Milton have cliaiiged the 
namef* (Creek, haima, blood.) (See 
Cmmih, 048-068.) 

Dioscor'ides ascribes similar powers to 
the herb olyssuin, which, us he says, 
“ keepeth man and beast from onchaut- 
meuts and witching.” 

Hasmos. A rouge of mountains 
separating Thrace and Moe'sia, called by 
the classic writers Cold Hrnmn. (Greeks 
iiheimon, winter ; Latin, hiems; Sanskrit, 
hima.) 

’’OVr hitfh tljcnce her courflc Hhe bure, 

<)'«r fair Kiiiall/ia'H i‘\(^r>iile.iHiiijur slujre , 

^rer Hiimiiiim' hill8 with mmowh tMonial crownM, 

Nor oiirt) tier tlyiim font iipproarlH'd the 
ground'' J‘ojn:. Honitr'n Hunt, m\. 

Bafed. A GhebcroTFire-worsliipper, 
In love with llinda, the Arabian emir's 
daughter, whom he tirst saw when lu^ 
entered the pjil.-iee umler the Iiojk* of 
being able to slay her father, the tyrant 
usurper iif Pei*sia. lie was the loadi*r of 
u baud swoin to free their etjuiitry or die, 
and his name was a terror to the Arab, 
who looked upon him as siipevliuinun. 
His rendezvous was betrayed byti tniitor 
comrade, but w'hen the Moslem army 
came to take him he threw himself into 
the sacred tire, and was burnt to death. 
{Thwum Moon\) 

Tlie great Persian lyrist, 
called the “ Persian Anacreon ” (four- 
teenth century). His odes are called 
phazeh, and are both sw'eet and graceful, 
Tlio word hajiz (retainer) is a ilegree 
given to those wdio know by heurt the 
Koran and Hadith (traditions). 

Hag. A witch or sorceress. (Anglo- 
Saxon, a witch or hag.) 

“How now, you snt-rft, black, mid iiiuIiiikIu 
liaif s ? Sh nkenymirif : Macltrth , I v . 1. 

Hagan of Troi^ or Raco of Rarwap, 
BOH OX Aldriau, liegeman of Qiinther, 


King of Burgundy. Gunther invited 
Sie^ried to a hunt of wild beasts, but 
while tlie king of Netherland stooped 
to drink from a brook, Hagan stabbed 
him between the shouldets, the only 
vulnerable point in his whole body. He 
then deposited the dead body at the 
door of Kriemhild’s chamber, that she 
might stumble on it when she went to 
matins, and suppose that he had been 
murdered by assassins. When Kriem- 
hild sent to Worms for the “Nibelung 
Hoard,” Hagan seized it, and buried it 
secretly somewiiere liencath the. Bhino, 
intending himself to enjoy it. Kriem- 
liild, with a view of vengeance, married 
£tze]. King of the Huns, and after tlie 
lapse of seven years, invited the king of 
Burgundy, with llagun and many 
others, to the court of her liusbfiud, hut 
the invitation W'as a mere snare. A 
temble broil was stiired up in the 
banquet liall, wtileli endeu in the 
slaughter of all the Burgundians but 
two (Qiiiither and Hagan), who were 
taken prisoners and given to Kriemliild, 
who cut off both their heads. Hagan 
lost an eye when he fell upon Walter of 
Spain. He was dining on the chine of 
a wild boar when W alter pelted him with 
the bones, one of which struck liiin in 
the eye. Hagan’s person is thus described 
in the great German epic : — 


“ Wcll-urnwii and w’cll-coni)mctc(l waa that rc- 
doubli'il KiicHt. ; 

Ijoiiv wt'iv liiH IcKH and Hinc\v,\, and di'ce and 
broad Ida I'licHt ; 

Ills liair. iliat oiicc wuh hiiMc. with ^M•e^ was 
daahrd of late ; 

3lfi*<t l(MTiblc his \isatfp, and lordly was hh 
KHll.*’ 


The Ntlfrhin/jtu-Luti, slaiuta 


Hagarenes (•! >*^yh)- Moors are 
so called, being the siqiposed descend- 
ants of Hagar, Abraham’s boutlwoiiuiu. 

“Sun Dtciro .... hath oflcn Iksmi 
||(ll•lInK .... lht» IJHKnnMn* wiiiadriiii>*." -ftr- 
Don iwrt ii. ImkjK. i\ i» 

Hagga'dah (plur. fiaffgaUiotk). The 
free rabbinical inteii>retation of Sciip- 
ture. (Hebrew, hangvd^ to relate.) (See 
Farrar: Life of Uirmt, vol. ii. chap. 
Iviii. p. 333.) 

HagL {Sec Hapj.) 

Hi^-knots. Tangles in the manes 
of wild ponies, supposed to lie used by 
witches for stirrups. The term is com- 
mon in the New Forest. Seamen use the 
wonl haf/a-teeih to express those parts of 
a matting, etc., which spoil its general 
uniformity. 

Bagrlag. The Fata Morgana, 
{Scandinavian,) 
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. (^). A ditch serving the 

I^uipose of a hedge without breaking 
the prospect. (Anglo-Saxon, 4®/#, a 

Hahnemann {SamtuT^. A German 
physician, who set foiih ui his Orffdmn 
of Medicine the system which he called 
“ homoeopathy the principles of which 
are these : (1) that diseases are cured by 
those- medicines which would produce 
the disease in healthy bodies ; (2) that 
medicines are to lie simple and not com- 
pounded ; (3) that doses are to be ex- 
ceedingly minute. (1755-1843.) 

Haidee (2 syl.). A 1)cautiful Greek 
girl, who found Don Juan wdien he was 
cast ashore, and restored him to aiiiiiia- 
tioii. “ Her hair was auburn, and her 
eyes were black as death. ” Her mother, 
u Moorish woman from Fcx, wus detul, 
and her father, Lamhro, a rich Grtiek 
pirate, was living on one of the ('yc'- 
lades. She and Juan fell in love vrith 
each other during the absence of Lain- 
bro from the islaud. On his return Juan 
was arrested, placed in a galliot, aud 
sent from the island. Haidcc went 
mad and, after a lingering illness, died. 

: Don Jitan^ cantos ii. iii. iv.) 

HalL Healthy on exclamation of 
welcome, like the Latin ^V//rc (Anglo- 
Saxon, /aV, health ; but hail — froxeii 
rain is the Anglo-Saxon hcegl.) 

“All lisiil, MarlM'Ui ' Hail In iIh'C, lham* of 
l! In'iiiis.’' ,Shuki‘t>j>fare : MnchHh, i. S. 

Ball. To call to. 

To hail a e/iip or an ownthuK. To call 
to those on board. 

Hail-fellow-well-met (J). One on 
ea.sy, familiar temis. (‘Vr Jockey.) 

“Hull fellow »iMI iiK'l, all ilii'l\ :in«l , 

Foul oul, if )(iii Oiii, wliii’s lllll•*W'r, \\ liu'rt Ilian “ 
iSinft : My Ltnly n iMinniiutwH. 

Hair. One single tuft is loft on the 
shaven crowu of a Mussulman, for Ma- 
homet to grasp hold of when drawing 
the deceased to Pariidise. 

“And each «uili» bad a sinirli* Inim tuft of linir.” 

Uyum: Siri/t of Cornith. 

The scalp-lock of the North American 
Indians, left on the otherwise bald head, 
is for a conquering enemy to seize when 
he tears off tlie scalp. 

Hair {AbsaJotn' It) (2 Sam. xiv. 25). 
Absalom used to cut his hair ouee a year, 
and the clippings ‘^weighed 200 shekels 
after the king's weight,” t.c. 100 oz. 
avoirdupois. It would be a fine head 
of hair which weighed five ounces, but 
the mere clippings of Absalom's hair 
weighed 43,800 grains (more than 100 


ox.). Paul says (1 Cor. xi. 14), ‘^Dotti 
not even nature itself teach you, that if 
a man have long hair, it is a shame unto 
him?'’ 

Mrs. Astley, the actress, could stand 
upright and cover her feet with her 
daxeii hair. 

Bair, Halra. (Anglo-Saxon, 4ier.) 

7'he grratvst evmts are often drawn hy 
Jiatrs* ' Events of great piih and moment 
ai*e often brought aliout by causes of 
apparently no irnpoiiiaiice. 

Hir.Iolin IIhwIlIiih'd Ihuttiry of li'nrlc of 

Hixii'oii bilioiir, iimm ]>luiigi‘d iniu long oiih* 

vioii |>^ n piiii. 

TIm* iiiiiKiiinrcnt ilisrovcry of gnoitaljoii by 
Ke\Moii iH :iHniiH>tl in tin* fall of nii lipiile from 
:i Irtv uiuliM* wliirh be wuh niimiiur. 

The doir limiiioml. iipHOUiiiK a Iniiip, fiCHlroied 
ihe imiiern of Kir iMiae INewtuii, iMiicii bad lM*eii 
the loll of liiK life. (Nre iwiixe avi.) 

A simrk fKiiii a eundle fiillmK on .1 eortnire door 
I lie niiisi‘ of (he (ireiil Fire of l.oiidiiii. 

A liiiibiil i‘biiiiied by n jtilr~iU"rhninlnr under- 
mined Hie eobHrtiil power of Alberoni. 

A leHi. of the Kreneh king the denlli of 
Willmiii ibi> Oomiiieror, 

The deHiniciioii of Alheim was broiiglil nbont 
byn jenton Siillii. Home wiily AtlieniHii. Htriiek 
with his pimply fiice, ealled liim u iiiniberry 
imddiiiK.’* 

Ilomu WAS Hiived from i‘iiptiiro by the (inulH 
b.v the enekling of Home Kiiered geew*. 

Bemion. Ill bis tSknehen of CoriuVu, woh I bill 
NHiMiieoirH lo\i> for M'ar wim pliviiied in liia bo^ 
IkkkI by (be ]>r(‘rteitt of n Hitiall bnihs eannoti, 

The life of NiiiNileon wam nnxeil from Ibe*' In- 
feriiHl Maeliine “ beeAime lieiienil Rapp UeiAined 
.loHepbiiie A miiiurix or two to uiTAuge her Hbawl 
After I be manner of Egy ptiun women. 

The fNiiiom* “ Jlye-liouae Plot" miHearrled from 
the niercHt ueeident. The bniiHo In wbieli 
t'liAi'lea II. WAH HtHyiiiA Imppened to eiilidi lire, 
nnd the king wha oPliged In lenve for New- 
iiiiirhei 11 lillli' Hoiiner tbiiii bo liiid iiileiuled. 

l.AflMe, the great banker, w'iih a ihuum^i', nnd lie 
alw'iijH AHcrilied Iiik rixe in life toliiK piekiiig up 
a pill in tbo Htreelr* of PiiriH. 

A .<iingli> line Ilf Krederiek I r.. retleflliig, noi on 
iKiliiiea, hill on the poetry of a I'Tem-li iiiJiiiHler, 
plniiged Fraiiee inio Mie S<'\eii Yeara' War. 

The III vein ion of gl;iHH it* asrribed lo Home 
Plueiiieian iiiereliniiiH ligiiling 11 llri' uii ibe riindH 
of Hie Meiisiiore. 

The three hnirf. When Reynard 
wanted to got talked about, he told Mins 
Magiiio, under the promise of secrecy, 
that “the lion king had given him three 
hairs from the fifth leg of the a'moroii- 
thol'ogoH'phonis, ... a lieast that lives 
oil the other side of the river Oyliux ; it 
has five legs, and on the fifth leg fhere 
are three liuirs, and wlioevcr has tliese 
three hairs will bo young and beautiful 
for ever.” They had effect only on the 
fair sex, and could he given only to the 
lady whom the donor married. (tSir Ji. 
D, Lytton : Pifynins of the llhxne^ xii.) 

To a hair or To the turn of a hair. 
To a nicety. A hairbreadth is the forty - 
eighth part of an inch. 

To ewnh one^it hair the ivrong way. To 
cross or vex one hy running counter to 
one's prejudices, opinions, or habits. 
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Without iurninff a hair, Witliout in- 
dicating aiiy sigii of fati^e or distress. 
A l^oEBe ‘Wiil run a certain distance at a 
given mte without turning a hair. 

Agaimt the hair. Against the grain, 
conmry td its nature. 

you sbonlfl j'oii /zo ncrAitiPt the hAir nf 
ShakeKiu'ure : Mary Hirci of 

HUr-bralned. {See Air-bbainei).) 

Hsflr-breadth 'Scape. A ver}' nar- 
row escape from some evil . I u measure- 
ment the forty-eighth part of au inch is 
called a “ hair- breadth-” 

“ Wherein I fluakp of nioBt diaastroue rbances. 

Of moving at cidoiiiii li.v flood and field, 

Of liair-hvf^diU ‘brai'pR i' rh‘ unmiiioiit dpndly 
hrcai'ti " ShtiKetfpefirt : Othello, i 3. 

Hair Eels. Tliese filiform worms 
belong to the spiAies Ooydiua mimdivusy 
found in stn^gnaut pools. Tlieir resem- 
blance to wriggling hairs has given rise 
to the not uncommon belief that a liair, 
if left in water fur nine days, will turn 
iiitf) an eel. 

Hair-Splitting. Cavilling about 
very minute differences. {Ste Hair- 

IJBEADTH.) 

“NoMniijf ii* in<*ro fatal In than 

utU'iiriou Ki Him* hair-'^iiiiiMiitjr dif«uin*iion>*." 
JlotIuH'it: Otafoi ff (ni(t Oi afoi'n, cUm». ii. [• .‘kl. 

Hair Stano (CeUir) means boun- 
dary stone; a monolith sometimes, but 
erroneously, tenned a Bruidical stone. 
{Scji/tnid.) 

Hair by Hair. Jfair hg hair you 
ini I puH out the hono'^it tail. Plutarch 
says that Stuto'rius, in order to teach 
hiH soldiers that perseverance un<i wit 
are better than biutc force, had two 
horses brought before tlieiii, and set two 
mcMi to pull out tlieir tails, (fnc of the 
men was a burly HcrcuU's, who tugged 
and tugged, but all to lUi purpose, the 
other was a sharp, weuseii -faced tailor, 
wlio pliickeil one hair at a time, nnu'dst 
10111*8 of laughter,' and soon left the tail 
quite bare. 

Hair devoted to Proeerplno. I'ill 
a lock of hair is ilevoted to Prostu‘}uue, 
she refuses to release the soul from the 
dying hofly. When Bido iriouiited the 
funeral jul'e, slie lingered in .suffering till ! 
Juno scut Iris to iMit off a lock of her 
hair. Thaiiiltos did the same for Alcestis, 
when she gaire her life for her liusbnud. 
And in all .sacrifices a forelock wu.s first | 
ent off from the head of the Yud;iiii as nii 
offering to the black queen. 

Huiic 4 *go intf 

HaLTitni jiis^a fevo, i»to conM»r»> suKu.* 

Uic Hit, »a dexira rriiUMU HCfHt . . . 

. . . ati)uw lu \t:iituii I nil riH'i^U.'* 

s Kiivi/ ; -AVid, h'. fW-J. 


Hair of a DlMemUliig Colaiir* 

Bed hair ia so-called, from the' notion 
that Judas had red hair. 

** RfMer/Ticl. His very hair ih of the disscniMins 
ci»lour[r«l|. , , 

Ceha. Somewhat hrow-ner than Jutlffl g, ’ — 
Shnketpeare^ Aa You Like It, iii. 4. 

Hair of tbo Dog that Bit YoiX 

Smilia aimiKbue enrantur. In 
Scotland it is a popular belief that a few 
hairs of the dog that bit you applied to 
the wound w’ill prevent evil conse- 
quences. Applied to drinks, it means, 
if" overnight you have indulged too freely, 
take a glass of the same wine next 
moniing to soothe the nerves. “ If this 
dog do you bite, soon as out of your bed, 
take a hair of the fail in the morning.” 

“Tiik4‘ the hair, wrirttMi. 

nf ilOK l»y which .\miTc hilleii; 

VViirk iiff oin‘ w me by liia hioDicr, 

AihI one luhoiir wirh another. . . . 

4'ook W'lth cdok, and Htrifc with strife: 
UiiHincttH V ith IniHiiu^HH, wife witli wife. ' 

AthrnmiH (aamht’d to AriatafpImwiO. 
“Tiiere whs a man, and he whs a ise, 

Who f(‘il into a briiiiilile^bUHli 
And Hcmtclied out hotli his e.\eH;. 

Ami when iim e>eH were out, lie then 
Jutniied into the hranihle-hushi 
And.8craiched them in airaln.” 

Hair stand on End. Indicative 
of intciisp mental distre.s.8 and ustqnish- 
ment. Br, Andrews, of Bertv^furd 
chapol, Walworth, who attended Pro- 
bert under sentence of death, says: 
“When the executioner put the cords 
oil his wrists, his liair, though long and 
lanky, of a weak iron-grey, rose gradu- 
ally and stood perfectly iipright, and so 
remained for some time, and then fell 
gradually down again.” 

“Kcar rami' nixni me and trcmhliiiir, . . . land] 

I hr liair of m,v tlcgih mood iii)."--Joh i\ . 14, !,• 

Hake. We lose in hnke, but yniii in 
hrt'rniff. Lose one way, hut gain in 
aiiotlicr. Herrings are peraccuteiY liy the 
luike.s, which are tbereforc diivcii away 
from a hen ing lislii*ry. 

Hal. A familiar contracti^in of HaiTV 
(for llciirj^, Siniilurly, Jhd is a con- 
traction of' l)orofhy ; Mol, of Mary, etc. 

V 1 'he substitution of /* for M iis the 
initial letter of proper names is seen in 
such examples as ludfy for Molly, ratty 
for Martha, Pryffy for Margy {i.r, Mar- 
garet), etc. (.vV'Et.izabeth.) 

The JeAvish oral 
law. {Set Grma'ra, Mishna.) 

“The halachnii . . . had even »ere»rer authority 
tliHii the Scrli»inres of the fMd Tc*miiiei»t, since 

II o\]i|;iii)inl ami applied them." •- AdcJ's/ifoi* 
L'feojJeduH thr Mesauih, vol. i. lunik 1. chap. i. 

HalbeiiJeeta or Hanbergata. A 

coarse thick cloth used for the habitf of 
iiionka Thomson says it is the Uei nian 
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al-bet'pen (oovei'-all) or 

cover). {Esmy on Magna Vhwta!) 

HalcyoE IHtyi* A time of happi- 
ness and prosperit}’. Halcyon is tlie 
Greek for a kingflsher, (.impounded of 
hah (the sea) and hm (to brood on). 
The ancient oicilians believed that the 
kingfisher laid its eggs and incubated 
for fourteen days, before the winter 
solstice, on the surface of tho sea, during 
which time the waves of the t^ea were 
always unruffled. 

“ Amidst ttur arm-? ib yon sliall ho 
Ar lialf.\ on hroodiujv on .a w ijiior r 

Tbf iieacefnl kirnrnsberB nro mol. topochcr 

About llio dock, and i)roi>Lesio I’nlni woaiher * 

; Jit r Uwfah. 

Half, mare than the ivhoh. 

(Tl Aeoi' ijfitfnt jrai'w). This i.s what He.siod 
said to his brother Tcrstuis, when lie 
wished him b) settle a dispute without 
going to law. lie meant “ lialf of the 
estate without tlie expe7iNe of law' w'ill 
be better tliaii the whole after the 
lawyers have had their jiickings.’* Tho 
remark, however, lias a very wide signi- 
fication. Thus nil t mhu ras tfe » tchcuse is 
far less jnofitahle tlinn a suttieieiiey. A 
large estate to one who eaiiiiot manage 
it i.s iinpo\erishing. A luaii of smuil 
iiieome W’ill he pooler wifli a large hoii.se 
and garden to keep ii]) than if Tie li\eil 
in a. smaller teiiemeut Iiurejuu? of 
wealth, if ex]ieTiditiiie h more in pro- 
portion, toiideth to ]ioveity. 

“ rnliuiiiiy iIum in liom OikI in- n«ii Vi'xe'iliMl 

B\ H HtMTi',' liirhi M liirli iiiii‘>i ilifir roiiirol. 

That lisilf wn*«t iimii* ili:iii iln* hIioIc.” 

( oo'U’tf : Emtai/n /» IV i '<(' mtd I't'afr, N’«». i \ . 

Half. Mg better ha!f. (See Bettkk.) 

Half-baked. He ii> ontg hatf-bakvd. 
He is a soft, a noodle. The allusion is to 
bread, jiM^crust, ete., only half-eonked. 

Half-dock, 'j’he ?;iiu*tuin of the see(>nd 
mate, carjieuterN, eoi)j»ei:4, hoat.-iwaiii, 
and all .secoiidaiy ‘-flieeis. (Quarter deek, 
the sanetuin of the eaptaiii and superitu* 
oflieers. In a giin-ilecked ship, it is the 
deek below the spar-deek, extending 
from the iiKiiiiiniist to tla* cabin bulk- 
heads. 

Half-done. ifatf-ihin*„ att Elgin vas 
burnt. In the wars between James H. 
of Scotland and tlie Douglases in H.VJ, 
the Earl of ITuntlv huriit oue-half of the 
tow'n of Elgin, being the si<le wldidi 
lieloiiged to tho Dougliuses, but left the 
other side standing because it belonged 
to his ow'ii family. {Sir Jf'at/ir tSeott : 
Tates of a Graniifitthrr, xxi.) 

Half-iaoed Groat ( 1 mi). You worth- 
less fcUow'. Tile debased grojits iasued 


in tlie relm of H^tuy VIH. had the 
king's head in profile, but those in tiie 
reign of Heniy Vll, had the kin^s head 
with the full face. (See King Johftt i. 
1 : and 2 Henry 1 T., iii. 1.) 

“Thtiu lialf-fAiWl pi'tiai f You ttiick-cliecked 
cliut>'racc'. •' 

Mundav: The Dotrnfal of Jfofterf, ^(Vrle of 
Jhwtivffdvn (I(iOl). 


Half-seas Over. Almost up with 
one. Xow applied to a person almost 
• (f^tiii drunk. The phrase seems to be a 
corruption of the Dutch op^zee zoher, 

“ over-sea beer,” a strong, heady bever- 
age introduced into Holland from Eng- 
land {(hJfm'iT). “I^-zee Freese” is 
Friezelaiid beer. The Dutch, half 
iieennfst''/i arri\ more tlian hatf^sirk. (</, 
K. Stetrnwii.) 

' 1 tiiii Imtf'.RonH o’er lo dealli " 

Drj/deti. 

“ I »1<» nut like till* (iuliU'BS of \iuiv eye, 
li lintliii lioav,\ cntu/titi iiiwec Duteii.*’ 

Jii n JoHtion : Ah'hvniift, t\ . 

Halfpenny. / am tome back again ^ v 
tike a bolt ha'pennif. A facetious way of 
saying ‘ ‘ Mores free than welcome. ” As a 
baVl ha'iu*iiuy is returned to its owner, 
so have I returned to you, uud you 
cannot get rid of mo. 

Halgavcr. Snmmimed hi fore the 
iiifiyur of I/atgarer, IT le mayor of llal- 
gaver i.s an iiiiagiiiriry person, and tlie 
threat is given to those who huvo coni- 
iiiitted no offence .igainst tlio laws, but 
are simply untidy and slovenly. Hal- 
giiver is a moor in (JornwHll, near Dod- 
miii, famous for an annual caraival held 
there in tlie middle of July. Ohiirlos II. 
WH.s so pleii}H‘d with the d'iver.sioiiH wdien 
he passed tlirough the place on his way 
to Scilly that he bec-i,nic a inernhor of 
tlie ‘‘Holf-eoijstiliited ” corporation. Tho 
mayor of (lanatt (f/.r.) is a .rinnlur 
•• mugiinte.” 

Halifax. That is, hii/iy fax or holy 
hair. Its juvvioiis name" vviis Horton. 
The sloiy i.s that n eerlaiii clerk of 
Horton, lieing jjitral, iniirdeiisl hi.s quon- 
dam sweetheart hy rutting oft’ lier head, 
which ho liiJiig in a yew trci'. 'J'lie head 
war. looked on w'ith reverence, and came 
to lie regarded as a holy lelie. In time 
it i-fitted away, leaving little fihimeuts or 
veins spreading <»ut between the bark 
and body of ibe tree like line tlireade. 
Tlie.se ti'hiineiits wej-e regarded us the 
fax or hair of the murdered maiden. 
{See Hull, Tjiiikk ir.s.) 

(ill Nova Scotia). So called 
by the lion. Edward Coriiw'allis, Urn 
governor, in e‘<implimciit to his 
the Karl of Halifax (ITH^). 
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HftHIlMr Xaw. By this law, whoever 
commits theft in the liberty of Halifax 
is to be executed on Ihe Halifax gibbet, 
a kind of guillotine. 

** At HalllfSx the Inw bo aharpe doth dc-ale. 

That whoBO more than thirteen jieuc.e doth 
Bteale, 

They have a Jyn that vondrouB ijiiirk and well 

Benas thieves all licadicHs into heavcMi or ludl.*' 
Taylor (the Water Poet ) ; WorkM^ ii. (Hi'iO). 

Hall Mark. The mark on gold or 
silvor articles after they have been as- 
sayed. Every article in gold is compared 
with a given standard of pure gold. This 
standard is supposed to be divided inf/> 
twenty -four parts called carats; gold 
equal to the standard is said to lie 
twenty-four carats fine. Manufactured 
articles are never made of pure gold, 
but the quantity of alloy used is re- 
stricted. Thus sovereigns and wedding- 
rings contoiu two pai*ts of alloy to every 
twenty-two of gold, and are said to be 
twenty-two carats fine. The best gold 
watch-cases contain six parts of silver or 
copper to eighteen of gold, and are 
therefore eighteen carats fine. Other 
gold watch cases and gold articles may 
contain nine, twelve, or fifteen jiarts of 
alloy, and only fifteen, twelve, or nine 
of gold. The Mint price of standai*!! 
gold is £3 17s. lOAa. per ounce, or 
£46 148. fid. per pound. 

Standard silver consists of tliirty-scven 
s^ts of pure silver and three of cojijier. 
^e Mint price is os. Gd. an ounce, but 
silver to be melted or manufactured into 
“plate** varies in value according to 
the silver market. To-day (Oct. 20th, 
1894) it is 29^d. iier ounce. 

Suppose tlie article to be marked is 
taken to the assay ofKcc for the hall 
mark. It will receive a leopard's head 
for London ; an anehor for Biniiingham; 
thiTe wheat nhearcs or a damper for ( Ihcs- 
ter ; a eattUe with two tauas for Exeter; 
fi'Ve hmts and a crons for York ; a enm w 
for Sheffield ; three castles for Newcastle- 
on*Tvne ; u thistle or castle and lion for 
Edinburgh ; a ti'ee and a salmon inlh a 
ring in its mouth for Glasgow ; a harp 
or Hibernia for Dublin, etc. The s|H'cific 
mark shows at once where the aiticlc 
was assayed. 

Besides the hall mark, there is also 
the standard mark, w'hich for Eiiglnud 
is a lioff passant / for Edinburgh a thistle; 
for Glasgow a hon rampant; and for 
Ireland a et'owned haip. If the article 
stamped contains less pure metal than 
the standard coin of the realm, the 
number of carats is marked on it, os 
ei^teen,fifteen,tw6l ve,or nine carats fine. 

^ Besides the nail mark, the standard 


mark, and the figure, there is a letter 
called the date mark. Only twenty 
letters are used, beginning with A, omit- 
ting J, and ending with V; one year 
they are in Boman characters, another 
year in Italian, another in Gothib, aii’^ 
other in Old ^glish; sometimes thfW 
are all capitals, sometimes all small 
letters; so, by seeing the letter and 
referring to a table, the exact year of 
the mark can be discovered. 

Lastly, the liead of the reigning 
sovei'eign completes the marks. • 

Hall’ Sunday. The Sunday pre- 
ceding Shrove Tuesday ; the next day 
is called Hall* Monday, and Shrove 
Tuesday eve is called Hall* Night. Tlio 
Tuesday is also called Paneake Day, and 
the day preceding C*alloii Monday", fwuii 
the special foods popularly prepared for 
those days. All three were da 3'8 of 
merrymaKing. Hall* or Halle is a con- 
traction of Hallow or Haloghc^ meaning 
holy^ or festival. 

Hall of Odin. The rocks, such as 
Halleberg and Hunueberg, from wliich 
the H^^perboreans, when tired of life, 
used to cast themselves into the sea ; so 
called because they w'cro the vestibule 
of the Scandinavian Elysium. 

Hallam’a Greek. Byron, in his 
F.npltsh JlardSf etc., speaks of “ classic 
llallaiii, much renowned for Greek,’* 
referring to “Ha Ham’s severe rtitique 
on Payne Knight’s 7'aste, in which were 
some Greek verses most mercilessly 
lashed. The verses, however, turned 
out to bo a quotation from Pindar.” 

It appeal’s that Dr. Allen, not llalluin, 
was the luckless critic. (See Crabh 
Robinson : iJiarpy i. 277.) 

HalleL There Averc two scries of 
psalms so called. Jahn tells us in tht; 
Feast of Talieniaeles the sei'ies consisted 
of I’salms cxiii. to cxviii. both included 
{Arehfcolvgiva Jiiblica, p. 41G). Psalm 
cxxxvi. was called the Great Hallel. 
And sometimes the songs of degrees 
sung standing on the fifteen steps of the 
inner court seem to be so called {i.e. 
cxx. to cxxxrti.' both included). 

‘‘Al'uiff tins [initlil Jesus aiUaiiced, preredeil 
and fuUdwed by inultitiiilos with loud rries of 
rejiiifiiiK, as at the Feast of Talieniacles, when 
the o’leat Hallel was daily siiiik in their vi’o* 
eeosiuus.”— OViAjV; Jyi/e of Christ, \ol. ii. elinp. .Vi, 
]\ 3W7. 

In the following quotation tlie Songs 
of Degrees are called the Great Hallel. 

' KIdnd would pladly have joined iu prn\ inff the 
t-reat Hallel. na they call the senes of PsaliiiH 
from the okx. to the exxxvii., after wliirh it was 
euBtoniary tu send round the [paschal] euu a flfi h 
time, but midnight was already too uear.’^^ffdad 
the Pityrivi, chap. ii. 
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HalUliiJali is the Hebrew hahlu^Jah^ 
“Praise ye Jehovah.’* 

BallelilJaAi Laps (J). A young 
woman who wanders about with what is 
called “ Tlie Salvation Anny.” 


Hallelnjali Victory. A victory 
gained by some uewlv -baptised Bretons^ 
led by Germa'iius, Bisliop of Auxerre 
(A.n. 429). Tlie conquerors coiiimeiiced 
the battle with loud shouts of ‘'Halle- 
lujah ! ” 

Halloo when ont of the Wood. 

or Xevvr halloo tilt you are out of the 
u'ood. Never think you are safe from 
tlie attacks of robbers till you oi-e out of 
the forest. “ Call no man happy till ho 
is dead.” “Many a slip ’twixt the cuii 
and the lip.” 

Hallowe'en (October 31st), according 
to Scotch superstition, is the time when 
witches, devils, fairies, and other imps 
of earth and air hold annual holiday. 
(See Jinllour^cUf a poem by Itobert 
Burui:.) 

Halter. A Jlridport dagger ((?.»'.). 
St. Johnstone's tippet. 


Halter, or jathcr Holster.^ A roj)c 
for the neck or halec, «.•> a liorse‘a halter. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hah, the nock ; but there 
is also the word hrrlflt r, halter. ) 


‘A knavr IS n<it ijTi lut mo»< flUhing, 

fid moTC ... j 

Many a truer umn Hum lie lum banged up bj tlio 
[necKJ." aunmn Giirtnn. 


Haltloe. In Laplandic mythology, 
the guardian spirits of Mount Nie'nii. 


Knmi tliislieiglit [Xu-'ini, in Lapland] no lind 
oppiirtunin Ke\«>ial Mine*. -ee Tboae v.i|Niiira 
1 iVe fioiii tlie lake, witieli llie people of Clie roun- 
tiv uill Halnoa, ami nlm li llie,v deem I o be the 
(fuiivdiaii apiriia of tlie iiioiiniKiu. —M. de Muu~ 
iH rliinf. 


Hflw* and Heyd. Storm demons or 
weather-sprites. (^Si^oiftmurian myiho~ 
lofjy.) 


' Tlioiiirli Mtlonr riexer ‘•lionbi be Neoriteil, 
Yet now the stm iii nile«« wide ; 

By now Ilgam lo lo e refit) nnl 
ni wugur Iliiin and nf'.' d.. 

J-'j .t/i III/ .Snt/g, lay xj. 


Ham'adryads. Nymphs of trees 
supposed to live in forest-trees, and die 
when tlie tree dies. (Circek, hanmy 
together with ih'us, :i forest- tree.) 

V The nymphs of fruif-lrecH were 
called “ Mclidrs or “ llainaiuelids.” 


Hameb. In Arabian mythology, a 
bird fonned from the blood near the 
brains of a murdered man. This bird 
cries Jekoo'me r* (Give me drink!), 
y uftntiing r diuik of the muxderer’s blood ; 


and this it cries incessantly till the death 
is avenged, when it flies away. 

Hamat. The Cid ffamet JBeneny^iu 
The hypothetical Moorish ohitmibler 
from whom Cervantes professes to derive 
his adventures of Don Quikote. 

“Of the two bad casBocks I am worth ... . 1 
would biL^ e gi \ eu the latter of them as freely m 
exen ('id Haiuoi offeivd his . , . to have stood 
lo Sttruf. 

Hamilton. The reek of Mr, Taf^k 
Jfuunlion han infected as many as it did 
Mow upon, i.e. Patrick Hamilton was 
burnt lo death by Cardinal Beaton, and 
the honor of the deed contributed not a 
little to the Befonnation. As the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of tlie Church, 
BO the smoke or reek of Hamilton’s fire 
diffused the principles for which he 
suffered (1504-1528). 

•* I.afiim*r, Ht the stnke, said: "We mIihII this 
dH.\ hgbt up siiidi a cniidle in Kiigluud as shall 
iif"\)*r bi5 juii (lui.** 

Hamllto'nlan Ssratem. A method 
of t('acliing foreign languages by inter- 
linear traiisltitions, suggested by .Tames 
Hamilton, a merchunt (1769-1831), 

Hamlet. A daft person (Icelandic, 
foulod*)^ one who is irresolute, and can 
do nothing fully. iShakespeare’s play is 
>ias(‘d on tlie Danisli story of Amleth* 
rccordcil in Saxo-tJrrammat'icus. 

Hammel (Scotch). A cattle-shed, a 
hovel. (Hfune =■- home, with a diminu- 
tive affix. Anglo-Saxon, /jdw, home. 
Comp.Jue hamlet.) 

Hammer. (Anglo-Saxon, hamer.) 

(1) PieiTc d’Ailly, he Marteau des 
Ilf r/‘hqu( h, president of the council that 
cotidciniiod John Huss. (1350-1425.) 

<2) Judas Asmonffius, surnamed ,/1/ifrc- 
t’afuruK, “the hammer. * * (b. o. 1 66- 1 36. ) 

(3) St. Augustine is called by Hake- 
well “ 'rhnt renowned pillar of^ truth 
and haiTiiner of heresies.' (ii.o. 395-430.) 

(4) John Fate, surnaincd Malbuts 
Iferetieo’ rum, from the title of one of his 
works. (1H70-1511.) 

(5) St. Hilary, Bishoji of Poitiers, 
Malleus yl yiauu'rum. (3o0-367 . ) 

(6) Charles Martiil. (689-741.) 

“On luvfiiid qii'itn lui duruia Ii* 'surmun d« 
Mart, I piu-ii-nril inhH ••craw coimnc .a\ec nn 
II iirii'iiu lus .Shi niHiuM, iiii), bouh J» rondUitP d Al»- 
ili rHiiif. iiMiiiMii I'nvidii Is Fnince. —aouiUet: 

pattoMMfiin Luii‘f‘iifcl, utf- 

Hammer. 

PllKASFS AND PrOVEBBS. 

Gone to the hammer, Aiiplied to goods 
sent to a sale by auction ; the auctioneer 
giving a rap with a small hammer when 
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a lot ig sold, to intimate that thm is an 
end to the bidding. 

2'hey live hammer and tongs. Are 
always quarrelling. They beat each 
other like hammeie, and are as ^^cioss 
as the tongs.” 

'* Both parties went at it hammer and toneti ; 
and hit one another aiu where and with ah>- 
thing."--Jaine« Payn. 

To sell unde^' the hammei\ To sell by 
auction, abgve.) 

Hammer of tbe Scotch. Edward I. 
On his tomb in ‘Wostininstcr Abbey is 
the in&rription “ Udmirtlnf^ fungus Sro- 
torttm M rtf feus htc esf*' (Herti is long 
Edward, the hainmur of tJiu JScots). 

Bammorcloth. Tim rlr)ilL that 
rovers the eoarli-box, in wliieh haiiiiner, 
nails, bolt-s, c*tr., used t<» be ejin-icd in 
ease of accident. Anotlicr etymology is 
from the Icdaudie hauir (a skin), skin 
being us<*d for the purpose. A third 
suggestion is that Uio word hmmuer 
is a coiTuption of “ hammock/’ the 
seat which tlie cloth covers being fonnod 
of straps or webbing stretched botwreii 
two crutches like a sailor^s hammock. 
Still another eonjeoture is that llie W'ord 
is a corruption of “ hamiicr oJoth,” tho 
hamper being used for sundry articles 
required, and forming the coachman’s 
box. The word bcoiiis to favour 
this suggestion. 

Hampton Court Conferonco. A 

conference held at ILmipton dnurt lu 
Jaiiuary, l(i04, to setthj the di^p^Itcs 
bfitweeii the Church i»aiiy and tlie Puri- 
tans. It lasted three dji>s, and its result 
was a few slight alterations in the B(s.»k 
of (kiiriiiir'ii l’ia3er. 

HamctiOOklO. ’J'lihanivliackle a hursf 
is to lie liis licml to mif "f his hire-legs. 

Hamstring. "I'o <lis.il»Ie by M*veriiig 

the tendons uf the h:mi, 

Wa-w- Suns fuf ffnu. 'rii»‘ < 'liinese 
are so calh'd Iroui Ilnii the bminler nf 
tlm twent.i -sixth dynasty, n itli nhh h 
modern history eoniiiieuecs. /_’uo-JL’(b) 

Hanap. A costly' goblet us<‘d at one 
time on stale occmioiis. Sometimes thf 
cup used by enr Lord at the La^t Supper 
is so called. (Old High Cxuvm'AU, hunjii>, 
a cup.) 

• Hi‘ I'nd. nitU'Cd, f<mi‘ ‘'i|\ ov lo** "V n. 

wliu-h lirKl iK'on lefr hnn lo Jaa tromilinoilMT ' 
— .s'o* 'W.Srail: (/HtuHn Ds/mna, iJiai* o. l». ri. 

Han'aper. Exchequer. ** llanapcr 
office,” an office w-here all writs relating 
to the public vrere fonnerly kept in a 


hamper (in hamper* io), Hanaper is 

a cover for a hanap. 

gg-iiii., A measure of length = four 
inches. Horses are measured up the fore 
leg to the shoulder, and are caHed 14, 16, 
16 (as it may be), bands high. 

i. Hand (A). A. symbol of fortitude 
in Egypt, of fidelity in Home. Two 
bands symbolise concord ; and a bond laid 
on the h4ad of a peiuon indicates the 
right of property. Thus if a person laid 
claim to a slave, he laid his hand upon 
him in the presence of the prnetor. (Aufns 
OclliuSf XX. 10.) By a closed hand ;^eno 
reiiresentod dialectics, and by an open 
hand eloquence. 

V Previous to the tw'elfth century 
the Supreme Being was represented 
l»y a hand extended fnim the clouds: 
soinetinies the hand is open, with rays 
issuing from the fingers, but generally 
it is in the act of benediction, i.e. with 
two fingciu raised. 

ii. Hand. (The final w^ord.) 

Bkab a Hand. Come and help. Bend 
to your work immediately. 

Cap in Hand. Suppliuntly, humbly ; 
as, “ To come cap ‘in liuiid.” 

Bfad Man’s Hand. It is said that 
cariying a dead man’s hand will i>rodueo 
a dead sleep. Another superstition is 
that a lighted oandlo placed in the hand 
of a dead man gives no light to anyone 
but him who carries the hand. Hence 
burglars, even to the present day in some 
parts of Ireland, eniplf»y this metliod of 
eoncealment. 

Emjt’y Hand. A u nupfg htwd is uu 
fine fur a huu f. You must not ex])ect 
lo receive nnyliiing without giving a 
ri'turii. The (id minis say, IT/'r st fnufn / 
tfn ffilu't, 'I'he l/ihii ]UovfTb st 

n\ unngi^rt, or Vm utlnfu. uiJufJtf. 

Hkavv IIano, as “'I'o rule wilh a 
heav_v h:nid,” scmtcI^'. with oiijireSMoii. 

()il> (Au). "Oiie experience* I . 

Poou Hand (./). An unskilful one. 
“ He is but a poor hand at it,” i.r. he 
is not skilful at the work. 

Bed Hand, or htuudg hand, in coat 
Jiniiour is generally eonuected with some 
traditional tale of blood, and the badge 
was never to he expunged till the bearer 
had iiasbod, by way of penance, boven 
years in a cave, without comiiauiou, 
without bliaving, and without uttering 
a single word. 

lu "Aston church, near Birmingham, 
is a coat-anuoiiftl of the Holts, the 

bloody banA** of which is thus ac- 
counted for : — ^It is said that Sir Thon^ 
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Holty Bome two huodred jeftn ago* 
murdered his cook in a odW with a 
spit, and, when pardoned for the affence, 
the king enjoined him, hy way of pen- 
alty, to wear ever afw a “bloody 
hand in his family coat. 

In the church of Stoke d’Abemon, 
Surrey, there is a red hand upon a 
monument, the legend of which is, that 
a gentleman shooting with a friend wus 
so mortified at meeting with no game 
that he swore he would shoot the first 
live thing he met. A miller was the 
victim of this rash vow, and the “ l>!<K)dy 
hand “ was placed in his family coat to 
keep up a 2 ^n>ctu»l memorial of the 
crimp. 

Similar legends are told of the ml 
hiuid in Watoriiiglmry elmirh, Kent; 
of the red hand on a. tiible in the hall of 
Church-Gresly, in Derbyshire; and of 
many others. 

y’Aff o)icn ml hnud^ forming j>ai*t of the 
arms of the province of Ulster, com- 
memorates the daring of O^Neiic, a Itold 
adventurer, who vowed to he flmt to 
touch the sliore of Ireland. Finding the 
bout in which he was n>wcd outstripped 
by others, he cut off his hand and niuig 
it to the shore, fo touch it hcfoi'O those 
in advance could laud. 

77ie open red hand in the armorial 
coat of baronets lu'oso thu : -tTames I. 
in 1011 created two liuiidred baronets on 
the jKiyineiit of 1,000 each, ostensibly 
“for the jwnelioratioii of Ulstor,” and 
from this connection with Ulster they 
were allowed to place on their coat 
armour the “ open red hand,” to that 
time home by the O’ Nodes. The O’Neilo 
whoso estates w'ere made forfeit by King 
fTamc.s was .snniamod Lamh-dryttf Ktnn 
(ml-haiid of Uriii). 

IlloilT TIaxh. Ih is mi/ ni/hf hftnd. 
Ill Friiiic<*, Z'V.s/ nwn Innsdnn/^ iny best 
man. 

SkcOND-HAND. (Sir SK-eoNO.) 

1 'rJ'KIt II A N II. 'I’ll I/I t Hn- ni/iH /* hnmf. 
To »>btain flic iiia.'*t»T>. 

Yoi’no IIano (.'/). A >Mmig mid 111- j 

cxjicriciiccd workman. | 

iii. Hand. (Pliravs begimiing ^^'Ah \ 
“To.”) I 

Come to HaN'D. To arrive ; tf» have . 
been delivered. j 

To eo/no to onc\'t nanii. It it easy tf> do. 

Get oxe*8 Hand bt. To become fa- j 
miliar with the work in hand. I 

Have a Havd in the Matter. To 
have a finger in the pie. In fkeuch, 

“ Mettre la main d jqvdque (dtoaey 

Kiss THE HaEd (7od xKzi. 27). To 


worship lalse gods. Gioero {In . 

lib. iv. 43). speaks t>£ n sta^e fif 
HerculSs, the thin and lips of wKiclL 
were considerably worn by the kisses of 
his worshippers. Hoiea (xiii, 2) .8m, 
“Let the men that sacrifloe kiss the 
calves.*’ {See Adobe.) 

“ I Lav© left me wveii tbousattd in ietaol . i . 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and . . . which 
[have] not kissed [their hona to] hinu'’-L Rings 

AIX. 18. 

LendaHavd. To help. In’French, 

“ Prvtez Moi la 

Live from Hand to Mouth. To live 
witliout liny provision for the morrow. 

Take in Hand. To undertake to dc 
Komothiiig ; to take the charge of. 

iv. Hand (iirccoded by a prc^iosition). 

At Hand. Gonvonieully near, “Near 
at hand,” ipiitc close by. In Frciicli, 

lit mt/in.'** 

Beforehand. Sooner, liefore it hap- 
pened. 

Behindhand. Not in time, not up to 
date. 

By the Hand of God. **A(rtdU 
dirinUasJ** 

From Hand to Hand. From one 
licrnon to aupthcr. 

In Hand. Under control, in posses- 
sion under nrogi’css, as la 

mam d Vneurnv' 

“ KnM» him well in htiiid ” . 

“ I iia\i* (HMiu* ill 1iuiirt.arid iimri‘iii fxpcctulmii.'’ 

“ i liavc a iu*w Imok cir picture in hand.*' 

. A bird in the hand. {See Bird.) 

Off Hand. At once ; witliout stop- 
idng. 

Off one's* hands. No longer iiiidor 
one's responsibilities ; nblo to niiiiutuiu 
oneself. 

Out of Hand. At once, over. 

“ Wi* will i»ro{ liiiiii jitii Old Ilf hiiml " 

Shatrsfn-tirr : .‘I Itunii VI. n. 7 

' \n<l, VM‘r)> liirm- iin\:inl wiiis niti'' oiii nriiiifl. 

W** wiiiiJil, ^|l^•|l ImmIm iiiiio I Im' H itl.i i,.iiii| ' 
Slmhi'sintni : " //f //; v / 1 .. IM I 

With a llniir irAND. liiiiaTiniidv , 
MiTog.'intly. In Frciirh, “ Fz/o/ ifiirhinr 
i/msf haul fit ii/f/o/.” 

V. Hand. (Miscpll/mcmis mTii Ich. ; 

Layino on oi IIands. Tim Inying on 
of a bis1uip\s lijindA in ronfirinidiou or 
ordination. 

Futtino the II -'nd i;nI)Eh the 
Thioh. An mifiuiit < tr<.i»ony used iu 
swearing. 

nd A l.raliJim -f id 'Jfiio hi‘' (’hlr *1 «r;r\ aut . . 
Piir I pr.Li'iliK III* ii.'iiKl ltl^' i|iii;ii and 1 

will iiiuUc I Ilf . , . rtiar Ukui Hiuiir not 

lakt' .i wie* iiiiKi no M^ti rtf ilx' Uau^litU'S uf ibti 

Uaiiaaiiiies."''-i>('ii>'aib \xii . :i, 3, 

Persons employed in a fac- 
tory, We say so many head of cattle ; 
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hoTse-dealerB count notes. Baces are 
won by the nose, and factory work by 
the hand, but 'cattle have the place of 
honour. 



All. It ia heliefted on all hands. It 
ia generally (or universally) believed. 

Chanoe. To change hands. To pass 
from a possessor to someone else. 

Glean. He has clean hands. In 
Prench, a lea nminanettea,'^ That 

is, he is incorruptible, or he has never 
taken a bribe. 

Full. My hands are full. I am fully 
occupied ; I have as much work to do os I 
can manage. A ** handful ” has the 
plural “ handfuls,’* as “ two handfuls,** 
same as “two barrow- loads,** “two 
cart-loads,” etc. 

Goon. / hare it from very ffood hands. 
I have received my information on good 
authority. 

Lay. To lay hands on. To appre- 
hend ; to lay hold of. {See No. v.) 

Lay Imndfl (in the Milam." 

Rhakrnjmare : Taming n/ tlm Shr(ti\ \ . 1. 

Long. Kings hare long hands. In 
Fitinch, “ I.es 'roisonl lea mains longues.*^ 
That is, it is hard to escnpc from the 
vengeance of a king, for his hands or 
agents extend over the whole of his 
kingdom. 

Bhaee. To shale hands. To salute 
by giving a hand received into your own 
a shake. 

To strike hands (Prov. xvii. 18). To 
make a contract, to become surety for 
another. also Prov. vii. 1 and xxii. 

•26.) The English custom of shaking hands 
in confirmation of a bargain h<'i8 been 
common to all nations and all ages. In 
feudal times tbc vassal put his hands in 
the hands of liis overlord on taking the 
oath of hdelity and homage. 

Shop ^'‘Hands'' etc. Men and women 
einployed in a shop. 

Taee off. To take off one^s hands. 
To relieve one of something troublesome, 
as “ Will no one take tliis [hi.sk] ofV my 
hands h** 

Wash. To trash (jw(’*.k hands of a thing. 
In French, lerer ies mains d'une 

ehose'* or ** Je tn'en tare Ics mams.*' I 
will have nothing to do with it ; I will 
nbandoii it entirely. The allusion is 
to Pilate’s washing his hands at the 
ti'ial of Jesus. 

“ Wlj(*n Piljitc 8HW Umt lif'cnuld prt'vail iioiViiMp, 
liiit tlmt mtlu't' H Luniiilt was in:i(U‘. lii'inok wiiicr, 
and witfbt'd his liAnds lieforc the iniiltitiidr, w.\- 
inf;, 1 am iniiorent of the blood of this jii«t 
jiorson see ye to ii.*’— Matr. Jtxvii. i'4. 

Hand-book. Spelmon says that 
King Alfred used to carry in his bosom 


mmaorandum leaves, in which he ixifldo 
obseo^atioiiB, and took so much pleaturd 
thennii that he called it his hand-book^ 
because it was always in his hand. 

A slow and easy sallcm, 
in which the horse is kept well in hana. 

Hand Paper. A particular sort of 
paper well known in tlie Becord 
Office, and so called from its 
water-mark, which goes back to the fif- 
teenth century. 

Hand-post (A). A direction -post to 
direct travellers the W'ay to different 
places. 

Hand Round ( To). To pass from one 
person to another in a regular series. 

Hand and Glove {Thi^ are). In- 
ficjianible companions, of like tastes and 
like affections. They fit each other like 
hand and glove. 

Hand and SeaL When writing was 
limited to a few clerks, documents w'cre 
authenticated by the impression of the 
band dipped in ink, ana then the seal 
was duly appended. As dipping the 
band in ink was diity, the impression of 
the thumb was substituted. Wo aro 
infonned that “ scores of old English 
and French deeds still exist in which 
such ‘signatures* appear.” Subsequently 
the name* was written, and this writing 
was called “ the hand.” 

Huhrrt : Hero i8 >our hand and seal for wliat I 

did 

KnigJohu: Oil, when the last account 'twlxt 

lieaien and carili 

Ih to lie made. Mien shall MiIr hand and seal 
. Witness Kf^inst us to dainnarioii." 

HhakesttMii'e: Kmg John^iw^. ' 

Hand-in-Haud. In a familiar or 
kindly niauuer, as when persons go 
hand-in-hand. 

* Now MG maun totter down. John, 

Hut hand in hand we'll ro." 

John .imtrrgnn.wy Jo. 

Hand of Carda. The whole deal of 
cards given to a single player. The 
cards which ho holds in his hand. 

saint Ml heiiien would Rne\e to sec such 

' liniid * 

t'lit nil lo one who w ill not understand.'’ 

CiiMto: liorongh. 

Band of Jnatioe. The allusion is 
to the sceptre or baton iincienti}'^ used 
by kings, which hod an ivory hand at 
the top of it. 

Hand over Hand. To go or to come 
I up hand ov^ hand, is to travel with 
I great rapidity, os climbing a rope or a 
ladder, or as one vessel overtakes another. 
Sailors in hauling a rope put one hapd 
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Haag Out 



Commanaineiit fiut aux tnatelota quI halent 
paawut alterna- 

tivemeiit une main but I'autre sans interruption, 
1® traTOil Be fasse plus promptemeut.'* 


Band the Sail, i.e, furl it. 


Band Down to Poeterlty (To), To 
leave for future generations. 

Biwdfaeting. A sort of marriage, 
fair was at one time held in Dum- 
friesshire, at whieh a young man wa^ 
allowed to pick out a. female companion 
to live with him. They lived together 
for twelve months, and if they both 
liked the arrangement were man and 
wife. This was ctilled hand-fa»ting or 
hand' fttHteniny. 

This sort of contract was common 
among the Homans and Jews, and is not 
unusual in the East even now. 

Knowest thou not tjiat ntc. holy man ?’ Baul 
Avenel . . . . ; Mbeii 1 uili tell tliev. We hurder- 
iiion .... take our wnoa for a jear and a <tay ; 
that Biiace gone h,>. eaiMi may choose another 
mate, or, at their pleasure, TtbeyJ may mil the 
priest to marry them for life, aud i.lnn tvu rail 
nandfaBtfng.”’ — t5<r IF. Scott: The Momtiteyv, 
chap. XXV. 

Bandioap. A game at cards not 
unlike loo, but with this difference— the 
winner of one trick has to put in a double 
stake, the winner of two tr«uks a triple 
stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons 
are playing, and the general stake is Is., 
and A gains three tricks, he gains (is., 
and has to hand i’ the cap or pool 
ijs. for the next deal. Suppose A gains 
two tricks ami B one, theji A gains 4.s. 
liiid B 28., and A has to stake lis. and B 
2s. for the next deal. 

“T<| (li (5 ‘ Mitre Tavern •in U ood ^>(reei,almus<* 
of 1 lie ffroiit«‘sr iioie in Londmi. Here home «]if uh 
fell to haudieait, II »iiorl I iie\er knew iK'fore, 
Avhichwas very good."— /'fp.V'* . Viary, Hvitt. 
isth, im 

Handicap, in racing, is the adjudging 
of various weights to horses differing in 
agfe, power, or speed, in order to place 
them all, as far as i)o.s.sible, on an 
oquality. If two unequal players chal- 
lenge each other at die.ss, the superior 
gives up a piece, and this is his handi- 
<!ap. So called from the ancient game 
refen-ed to hy Pepys. (Sve Swkkp- 
otakbs, Plate-rack, etc ) 

The Winner'' s JTandirnp. The wuining 
horses of previous races being pitt^ 
together in a race royal are first hand! - 
capped according to their respective 
merits : the horse that has won three 
races ht*-* to caiaw a greater weight than 
Ithe horse that has won only two, and 
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this latter mora than its competitor who , 
U winner of a single race on^y. ^ 


‘ The eommittea UfOt 
at a loot to know whom next to throw 
handkerchief to^' (The Timee). The 
meaning is that the committee did not 
know whom they were to aak next to 
moke a speech for them : and the allu- 
sion is to the game called in Norfolk 
** Stir up the dumplings,*’ and by giris 
“ Kiss in the ring.” 


Bandkerohlef and Sword. With 

handkerchief in one hand and eword 
tn the otfier. Pretending to be sony 
at a calami^, but pr(q>ared to make 
capital out of it. 

“ AhiH> .... meutiouB in (k lotterl thftt 

‘MamThcrma Htaiids with the haiidkercliief in 
•>iie hand, wuciuiiK fur the wiu«h hf Fohu|d, httt 
with flit' Hwrird III tlio other hniid, rrady to uttt 
Voland in Bectiiius, nud take her Bluire."*— 
Carlyle: The inamoud Necklace, rha|). iv. 

Baaidle. He hde a handle to hie name. 
Some title, as “lord,” “sir,” “doctor,” 
The French say Momieur sane^ queuey a 
man without a toil (handle to his name). 

To give a handle to , To give 
grounds for suspicion ; as, “ He certamly 
gave a handle to the rumour.” 

“ He {.'live a liaiulle tn bis enemies, nnd threw 
Btumlilinff-bloekB in the way of his frionds.*'— 
Ifathtt: Spirit of the Aye (James Macintoiih), p. las. 


Bandaome » liberal. To do the thing 
that ie handftome ; lO act handmnelg ; to 
do handsome towards one. 


Bandwrltlng on the Wall (The), 
Au iinnuuncemeiit of some coming 
calamity. The allusion is to the hand- 
writing on Belshazzar’s paluce-wall 
announcing the 1o.sk of Ids kingdom, 
(l^an. V. o-:U.) 

Bandyoufm. ruffs or blows giA’eii 
hy the hand. “ Fisticuffs” is now inoi'e 
common. 

Bang Back (To). To hesitate to 
proceed. 

Bang Fire (7b). To fail in an ex- 
pected i*esult. Tlio allusioii is to a gun 
or pistol whifih fails to go off. 

Hang On {To). To cling fo; to 
jM*.r.severe ; to be dejHUidiint on. 

Wo.wig Out, Where do yon hang out 'f 
Where are you living, or IcMlgiug \ Tho 
allusion is to Uie custom, now rostricteA 
to jiubiic-hoiiHfiK, hut once very gen^ml, 
of hanging Ijeforo one's shop a sign 
indicating the nature of ^ the buriness 
carried on within. Druggists often still 
place coloured bottles in their windows, 
and some tobaccoailSlB place near their 
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Hangmen: 


shop door the statue of a Scotchniau. 
(See Dickens: Dicktvick Papers, chap. 

2UCX.) 

Bangdog Look (A), A guilty, 

shamefaced look. 

LiTMik a littio bnttkcr, nmn, und not ou hangdog* 

Hang by a Ibread (2o). To be iu 
a very precarious position. Tlie allusion 
is to the sword of DamdclCs. (See 
.Damocles’ Swobd.) 

Haag In the Bell Bopee (To). To 
be asked at church, and then defer the 
marriage so that the bells hang tire. 

Banged or Strangled. Examples 

from the ancient classic writers : — 

(I) Ac'iiiiTS, King «>r Jijdm, ciidoHxourod to 
I'Hine a nt‘W trihut.t‘ froiii his wax 

liHDgod by the* niiragpd poiniluPt*. wiio throw the 
dead body into tin* i nor l*aoto'lns. 

(3) Ama'ta, wife* of King Luti'rniH, i»ronilw*il 

Jior daughter Lavin^ia tri King TiirnuH ; when, 
howfVPt . Bho wart givi'ii m inarnag#' tc» .Kup'mh, 
Aiiin'ta liangetl liurBcIf that Bhi> might md. see ttiu 
hail'd HI ranger. ( Viruil : vii.) 

(Hj AUAr-H'MK. rim most Hkilftii of needlr- 
woitif‘ 11 , hanged lu'rHt'lf heeaiiBO bIis whh outdone 
in a trial of Hki 11 hy Miiier\a. Mtiaimi- 

phnitnii. vi. fab. 1.) 

(4) AUTOi/ycA, mother of ri.vMHeB, hanged her- 
self in dOHiiair on receiving falw* new a of her 
Hon'B death. 

Oi Bo>o'HUH,a HiMnianl hy lurlh.wuKBrrungled 
hy Uio Enipiiror Prohita foraasiimtug Che iiiiimtihI 
inirido in imul. (A u. imj 

iiij lesiH, a hf>aiitifiil yoiilbof Saliimia.of mean 
hirtli, hanged him-eir he<-iiuHe hii* addruBHen weie 
rejected hy Aiia.\arVii}. a girl of .Sahuiiia of miiiii- 
lar rank in lift*, toetd : Mriamot xi\. Ton, 

el e.) 

(7) IjA' 1 I'M’s, wife of. {Srt Am m nbnvi' ) 

IH) LYeA.M'nKis. father of Neolni'lii, whu he- 
ti'uthed hei to Arrhil'oehiiH, the poef. lie liroke 
liiH promitw', and gave her in marviage to ai 
wealrliier man. Arehil'oelnm mi scourged tlioni 
hy IiIh liitirea th:it huth lathei ami dauglitei 
hanged ihemw*l\eh. 

<IM NKOHi:'hA. (.SVw Mhrtl'r.) 

( no ViiYi.i.iH, gueen of Thrace, the neeepled of 
l>enioph'oon,M’lib hioju'r'd on her roaHiB on his 
reinni frumTio.x. JViiioplirum w'«» enlled away 
1.0 AtheitH, and prouiiMeil loreiiiiii ; liiil.failiiigiui 
lu do, I’liylliH li.-inged hei'HoJf. 

Hanged, Drawn, and Quartered. 

(See Drawn. ) 

Hanger (.t). Pronerly tli«) friugoil 
loop or straji liuaig to tlie ffirdle by which 
tlu* dapper was Rus]»emlc(l, but iqiplicd 
by a common fipuro of sptHvh to the 
sword or clapper itsc'If. 

“ Men'H nwoids in haiiger>i hung fast hy their 
Bide.”— Ttii/lof 

He.ng tii g - Hanging and leiring go 
hg deHting. “ If u man is doomed to Im^ 
liaiiped. ho will never be drow’ued.” And 
‘‘ marringe.s arc mado in heaveu,” we 
lire tolil. 

if matrnnonv and hamnna uo ; 

Hy ilesfny, why notw’hipplng too’ 
what luoU’cine elue can cure the fli« 

Of loverb when they lone their witH 
Lovo IB .a la>y, Tiy poeta etyded. 

Then Biw-re the rod and spoil the child." 

' Slitter : SuHItreet port ii. cantu j. 83S-S44. 


gMtg iwg Gale (The). The cuatpui 
of takmg^ six months’ grace in the 
pa 3 rmeiit of rent which prevailed in 
Ireland. 

'* We went to collect the rents due the nth 
March, hut which, owing to the custom which 
prevails JU Ireland known as ‘the hanging gale/ 
are iie\er demanded till the 3litti Bepteimwr. — 
The rimeii, November, IKfa. 

HawglBg Gardens of Babylon. 

Four acres of {i^ardeu raised on a base 
supported by pillars, and towering in 
terraces one above another 300 feet in 
. height. At a distance thev looked like a 
I vast pyramid covered with trees. This 
j mound was constructed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to gratify his wife Am'ytis, wdio 
felt w'eary of the flat plains of Babylon, 
and longed for soinetliiug to remind her 
of her native MoVliiin hiUs. C>ne of the 
“ seven wonders of the w'orld,” 

Hangman's Aero, Gains, and 
Gain’s Alley ^London), in the libeiiy 
of St. Catherine. Strypo says it is a 
coiTuptionof ‘‘Hammes and Guynes,” 
so called because refugees from tliose 
places were allow^ed to lodge there in 
the reign of Queen Mary after the loss 
of Calais. (See also Stoiv : llislm'g, 
vol. ii. ; list of streets.) 

Hangman's Wages. 18^d. I'bo 
fee given to the executioner at Tyburn, 
with l.Jd. for the rope. This was the 
value of a Scotch merk, and therefore 
points to the reign of James, who decreed 
that “the coin of silver called the mark* 
piece shall be cuirent within the king- 
dom at the value of 13^d.” Noblemen 
who worn to be bclieaded were expected 
to give the executioner from £7 to £10 
for rutting oft' their head. 

” K«*r half of llilitoon-ppnrp Irn'iioniiy wagon 
1 wonhl lia\«* rlwiroii all iho town ravrs, 
Aiiilyou Klioiihl ha\i* lipon rul of all tlir Htngi'S 
I timi III.X grillnwH groan ” 

Uhv Ilwiinntni's t.nt>t It >11 oud T>’»tmu>'ni, 

{.Rump Soufp ) 

V The pre.srnt price (1.S94) is about 
£40, Calcraft’s fharpo was £33 14s., 
plus assistant £o ,js., other fees £1 Is., 
to which he added “ expenses for erect- 
ing the scaflold." 

Hangman and Exerutinnern, 

(1) Hi i.iiis iho i‘nrlit*Bi. hniiginan whoso naiiie 
HiirvncH (ahont l.'Ml). 

(2) .loCK SrTIIKill.VMl. 

I)kbhii;k, who col. off llip hpail of Eespx in 

IflOl. 

14} GnEGOKY. Father and Bon, niontloncMl hy 
Sir Walter Scott (16J7>1 
(fi) GBEGoav' BiiAShoy (about HW) 

(S) RirHAiiD Branuon, bis son, who rxeciitod 
rharles I. 

(71 Squibe Drx. nii'utloncd hy Hudihras (part 
111 r. 2). 

(S) Jack Ketch (isrs) executed Lord Euasell 
and the Duke of Monmouth. 
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W Rose, the butober (1086); but Jsek KotoH 
WM rmured to office the aume yv»T. 

(10 ) Edward Urxmh (irao), mrroduoe^ aa a 
Jh Dickone’e lianuUtjf Rudpa. 

Thomah c II sell IKK. nickuanied •‘Olrt 

(IS) Joas CaU’WAKT ; MAKWOOD ; BKRRY ; 
etc. 

(13) Of foreisD oxeciitionera, the moat cele- 
brated are Littte .lolm ; Caiielncbe, tieademan of 
Fans daring the terrible diij'Rof the Armagnaea 
and Burgundiana ; and the two bmt here Snnaon, 
who were oxecutlouere during the flrar French 
Revolution. 


7 Hudibras, under the name of Dun, i 
“ personates ” Sir Arthur Hazelrig, “ the j 
activest ” of the five members inipeaclied ! 
by King Charles I. The other four were ; 
Monk, Walton, Morloy, and Aluml. | 

Haakey Pankey. Jugglery; fraud. ] 

Hanoverian Shield. 1' Js esf^ut- ' 
eheoii used to be added to the amis of 
England : it was plnei'd in the truirr of 
the shield to show that the Hoiiso of 
Hanover eanie to the I'rown hy eloctirui, 
and not by eoiiq iiest. Conquerors strike 
out amis of a <;oiujuerod country, and 
place their own in lieu. 

Hans von Rippaoh [np-pak]. J'aek 
of Kippacli, a Moiisioiir Nong-toiig-v»»is 
— i.e, someone asked for wdio does not 
exist. A guy German sjiark calls at a 
house ami asks for Herr Hans von Kip- 
pach. llixipach is a village near Leiiwic. 

Hansards. The print (mI rcnwd«: of 
Bills before Parliament, the nqiorts of 
committees, jiarliamentary debates, and 
some of the national aceoiiiitM. Till the 
business was made into a compiijiy tho 
reports conunauded a good ieh[ioet, hut 
in 1892 the comi»auy was wound up. 
Luke Hansard, the founder of the busi- 
ness came from Norwieh, and was bom 
in 17f)2. 

V Other i>arlimneiitjn y business was 
printed by other firms. 

Haase Towns. I'he niuritiine cities 
of Gennany, which heloiigeil to tho Ifaii- 
seutic League (v.e.). 

‘•TIk; Tlanw Uiwii** of I.iilM-rk, Tbnnfn, 
lliunbiirg jin* rMiniinniwcHMlM rvcii imw Um;;;." 
—Fireman: (itnaal cIihji p. 174 , 

Hanseatic League, 'i'l le f i rst f rude 
union ; it was established in the twidfth 
century by eertain cities rd Northern 
Germany for their niutu.'il prosperity 
and protection. The diet which used to 
be held every three years was culled 
the Hausa^ and tho members oi it /TV///- i 
nPi'dn. The league in irs prosjxjrity 
comprised eighty-five towns; it declined , 
rapidly in the Tliirty Years’ War; in 
101)9 only six cities wcie represented; 1 
land the last tlirce members of the league i 


(Hamburg, Liibeok, and Bremen) Joined 
the German Gustoms Unions* in IW. 
(German, mn-^. on the tea; and f!3ie 
league was orif^inally called tlie Am-w* 
gtaattn, free cities oii tho soa.) 

HaaseL A gift or bribe, the first 
money received in a day. Hence Hansel 
Monday, tho first Monday of the year. 
To ‘‘ liansel our swords ** is to use them 
for the first time. In Norfolk we hear of 
haiiBelliug a coat— f.c. wearing it for 
the first time. Lemon tells as that 
supeistitiuuB people will spit on the first 
money taken at market for luck, and 
Missoh says, “ Ih If hniHfnt en h free- 
crnnrhftit drssns, ft h inettnU detitn 
ttttf p(M'hf, apart J*' (Trarvle in 
p. 192.) 

Hansel Monday. The Mouduy after 
New-Y«)ar*8 Day, when hansels,” or 
free gifts, were given iu ScotLiiid to hcrv- 
uiits and ehildrcii. Our boxing-day is the 
tiifst ivcekday after (^hristmas Day. 
(Anglo-Saxcm, handsflrn ; hand and W- 
litHy to give.) 

Hansom {A), A light two-whecled 
cal), in which the driver sit^i behind the 
vehicle, and coinmimicateH with the 
passenger through a trup-door in the 
roof. Invented Y)y Aloysius HaniKmi of 
York (1803-1H82). HaiiHom was by 
trade an architf>ct at Binniugham uii’d 
at Hinckley in Leicestershire. 

Hapmonoke (2 syl.). The ghint fly- 
catcher. Ho invented the art of drying 
and smoking neats’ tongues. {Jhtrlnit : 
(Kuvrrs dc Jtahrlais,) 

Happy Arabia. A mistranslation 
of the Latin Ulrnhia fflu\ which means 
simply on thf r 'ujht hand -i.e. bi the 
right hand of A I- Shan (Syria). It wus 
Ptnlcmy wlu) was the aiitlior of the 
threefold division Arabia Vet ran. mis- 
called “Stony Arubiu,” but really so 
called fnun its chief city Petra; Arahia. 
Ffh.r. (or the soutli-we.st const; 

ami as ior A rntn a drt^ert a (ineuning the 
interior) jirobahly ho refojrcil ti» Mm/jaz. 

Happy Expression (./). A well- 
turned phrase ; a word or phrase pecu- 
liarly apt. The Preiich iilso .s«y “ fV 
henrcHHf fxprefthnm.'' and S^xprimry 
heimnsanen/ 

Happy-go-lucky {A). One indif- 
ferent to his intercsl.s ; one who looks 
to good luck to befriuud liim. 

Happy Volloy, in Dr. Johnson’s 
tale ol limselatf^ is placed in the king- 
dom of Amhara, and was iuaoceBsiblo 
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esoept in one spot through a cave in a 
rock. It was a Garden of Paradise 
where resided the princes of Abyssiuia. 

Happy M a Clam at High Tide. 

The clam is a bivalve mollusc, dug from 
ite bed of sand only at low tide ; at high 
tide it is quite safe from molestation. 
{See Cix>SK AS A Clam.) 

Happy ae a King. This idea of 
hapiiinoss is wealth, position, freedom, 
and luxurious living; but Bichard IL 
says a king is “ Woe’s slave ” (iii. 2). 

7 On the happiness of kings, sec 
Shith'-epeare : Hfimj f'., iv. 1. 

Happy the People whose Annals 
are Tiresome. {MontcMpnea.) Of 
course, wars, rebellions, troubles, make 
up the most exciting parts of history. 

Hapshurg. (>SVc Habsburo.) 

Bar. The first person of the Scandi- 
navian Trinity, which consists of Har 
(the Mighty), the Like Mighty, and 
the Thml Person. This Trinity is called 
“The Mysterious Three,” and they sit 
on throe thrones above the Rainbow. 
The next in onler are the A*l8ir (y.»’.), of 
which f)din, the cliief, lives in Asgard, 
on the he«*ivculy hills between Earth and 
the Rtrinbow. Tlie third order is the 
Vanir (acc Van) -the gods of the ocean, 
air, and clouds— of which Van Niord is 
the chief. Uar hnn already passed his 
ninth iucaniation ; in his tenth he will 
take the forms first of a pcaco<*k, aud 
then of a horse, when all the followers 
of Mahomet will be destroyed. 

Har. ill Indi.Mii mythology, is the | 
Hfoond pcTOoii of the Trinity. 

Ha'ram or Ha'rem, means in Arabic 
forhiddnt^ or uot to hr notutrd ; a name 
given by Mahometans to those apart- 
ments which are a.]>propriiitcd exclu- 
sively to the female memhers of a family. 

Har'apha. A dchceiulant of Og and 
Anak, a giant of Hath, who went to 
mock Samson in prison, but durst not 
venture witliiii his riMich. Tlu' word 
]n(‘uns f/ir t/ hr fit. {Mtftoi/ : Smtu^on 
^ iffOHfsfrs.) 

Har'blnger. One who looks out for 
lodgings, etc. : a courier : hcnci’, a fore- 
niiiiier, a messenger. (Anglo-Saxon, 
Aov, an army ; hrrgmi^ to lodge.) 

“ I’M 1H> myself tlie harUinper. rikI ninlse 

Tlin btiai'iiiK of my wife wUh yoiir HpiiriifW'ti '* 
S/uikefipeare: Macbrth, i. -1. 

Haroonrt’a Hound Table. A pri- 
vate conference in the house of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, January 14, 1887, with 


the view of reuniting, if possible, the 
Liberal party, broken up by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s msh ]^Ucy. 

The phmHe “ Round Tahle ” is Amcricmi. mcsi^ 
inir what tbo Fronob crII a cercle, or club iiieetiili»S 
belli ut cacli otlior'H houses. 

Bard, meaning difficult, is like the 
French dttr ; as, “ hard of hearing,” 
“ (jm a Vorcilh dure ; ” “a hard word,” 
“/m tervui dur;^' “’tis a hard case,” 
‘‘eVsf Hur vho»c bien dure;*^ “hard 
times,” “ /cA tnnps mtt durs;*' so also 
“hardly earned,” qn'on ffeqm bim 
dnrnneiit ; ” “ hard - featured,^’ “ dont 

U‘H iraits aont diirs;^^ “hard-hearted,” 
“///« a Ic cwuf' dttr,** and many other 
phrases. 

Hard By. Near. Hard means close, 
pressed close together ; hence firm or 
solid, in close proximity to. 

“ Hnril by h shrltrnim wood " 

David MalUt : Edirtu and Emma. 

Hard XJnes. Hard terms ; “ rather 
rough treatment exacting. Linesmeoii 
lot or allotment (moasiirc*d out by a lino 
measure), as, “The lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritaBC,” »,c. my allotment is 
cxcelletit. Hard lines =•• an uiifavour- 
ablo allotment (or task). 

'‘Tbnl. nas ban] lines upon me.aftc)' 1 had given 
111) e\ or.\ tliinff."' (f. Elwt. 

Hard Up. Short of money. ‘^JV^avoir 
pHH dr qmbifH.^^ “ Up ” often = out, as, 
“used up,” “worn out,” “done up,” 
ete. “Hard up” = nearly out [of 
c-oshl. In these, and all similar ex- 
amples, “Up” is the Old English oJh\ 
over; Latin, .s-nprr; Greek, vnep. 

Hard as Nails. Stem, hard-hearted, 
nnsympathetic ; able to stand hard blows 
like nails. Religious bigotry, stroit- 
laccduess, rigid puritanical phurisaism, 
make men and women “ hard as nails.” 

“I kniiM I'm Hh linnl »•« mills alrcnd^ ; I don't 
wjint if» moiv so. Arfiiif Ltjait : Douorau. 
rliiip XMli. 

Hard as a Stone, ” hard as iron,” 
“lull'd as brawn.” “hard as ice,” “hard 
as adamant,” etc. (.S'cc Similes.) 

Bard ae tbo Nether Millstone. 

Unfeeling, otMlurab'. The lower or 
“ nether ” of the two millstones is 
finuly fixed and very hard : the upper 
stone revolves round it on a shaft, and 
the com, running down a tube inserted 
in the upiaT stone, is ground by the 
motion of the upper stone round the 
lower one. Of course, the upper wheel 
is made to revolve by some power acting 
on it, as 'wind, water, or some other 
mechanical force. 
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Bttrdoolii (2 syl.). JS^en Kai-doHtu 
wmUd not object. Said in apolo^* of an 
historical or chronolo^cal incment in- 
troduced into a treatise against which 
some captious persons take exception. 
Jean Hardouin, the learned Jesuit, was 
librarian to Louis Ic Grand. He was so 
fastidious that he doubted the truth of 
all received liistory, denied the authen- 
ticity of the JEneul of Virgil, the Odes 
of Horace, etc. ; plticeil no faith in 
medals and coins, rt'gardcd all councils 
before that of I’reiit a.s chimerical, 
and looked r>n Descartes, Muleltninchc, 
Pascal, and nil •laiihonists os intidels. 
(1040-1729.) 

“Evt'u IVri* IliinlnwiM wouhl imi. i'hhm* Ins pri»- 
tPPt. iiKHiiiint surJi H oillivimn."— /Jj, . 4 . Clnvkv: 
Jiemy. 

Hardy (Ictitift). Heroine of the 
Beliefs iSirataffnn^ hy Mrs. Cowley. She 
is a young lady of fortune destined to 
marry Doricourt. She lirst assumes 
tlift air of a raw country hoyden and 
disgusts the fastidious man ot fashion : 
then she appcaii’s at a inasqiientde and 
wins him. The iiiarriage is pt-rforiiuMl 
at ininnight, and Doricourt does m>t 
know that Iho masquerader and hoyden 
are the same Miss Hai'dy till after tlie 
ceremony is over. 

Haiidy( ^V/c), hrn vti or daring, hence 
tlie phrase, ^^nonh rtunme nn ttoff.'* 

(1) Willimn Douglas, defender of Ber- 
wick ((lied i:i()2), , 

(2) Philippe HI. of France, /c 

( 12 - 1 .'), 127 ( 1 - 1280 ) 

r.i) Philipiw II., Due d«j Bomgogiie, 
h Hnrdi (1312, 1303-1382). 


Hare. It i.'^ unlucky for a liare to 
cross your })ath, hecauhc witches were 
said to’ transform tlieiiiselves into hares. 

" Nfir did we iin*el, willi liliiilil*’ feel. 

One III lie fern fill l«‘l'ii‘< 

TliiU HiL'ii :i** *««inic duiiie, 

I If fermne l»:id III l.i;e|' 

AV/fwii/ ■ Tt //I to n> «« > U, lx. 

V III tin; i'httHhnrnHith VtlUufc and 
Ihadhnd, we are told, “if a lisheniiaii 
on his way to the bouts luippeiis to meet 
a woman, parson, or h;ire, he will turn 
back, being convinced that he will have 
no luck that day.” 

Antipathif to harvs. lyeho Brahe 
(2 syl.) would fjiiiit ut tlie sight of a 
hare ; the Due d’Epenion at the sight 
of a leveret ; Marshal de Bn*ze at sight 
of a rabbit ; and Henri III., the Duke of 
Schomberg, and the cliamherhiiii of the 
emperor Ferdinand, at the sight of a cat. 
(i%»e Antipathy.) « 

First catch your hare. {See Catch.) 

Hold with the hare and nm ic*th the 
hounds. To play a double and deceitful 


game, to be a traitor in the camp* To 
run with tlie hounds as if intent to catch 
the hare, hut all the while b^ng the 
secret friend of jioor Wat. In the 
American war these douWe-dealcri were 
called Copperheads {q.r.). 

Mad as a March hair. Haros are un- 
nsuidly shy and wild in March, which is 
their rutting season. 

V Erasmus says “ Mud as a marsh 
hare.” and adds, “hares are wilder in 
mamhes from the absence of hedges and 
cover.” {Aphoi'is^ms.y. 206; 1542.) 

Mt'laHcholtf as a hare [Skakesptutre : 

1 lininj //■';, i. 2). Aceoi-diug to me- 
dimval quackery, tho flesh of hare was 
supiKiseu to generate melancholy : and 
all foods impartial their own spcscialiry. 

'The qanktny hare, in Dryden's Jitnd 
and Panther^ metius the Quakere. 

“Atnitnic ll«c tiinuroiis kinil, fbe iiiiakiiiK liiU’C 
l‘n>IcH»c(l ucutrRlH.i, hill, would noi bwmr. 

l»aiM 1 . S 7 , as. 

Hare-brained* or Halr-bralned* 

Mud as a March liare, giddy, foolhardy. 
“I.cl's Icioc tills town; for tliej [ilie Kiurlisli] 
lire I III II'- 1 It’ll tiled sIh\c«, 

And chfoin* I horn to m; niorw 

<*uKci.“ : I » /•. i* - 

Harefoot. Swift of foot os a hare. 
The surname given to Harold 1., 
5 'oungest sou of Canute (103;)-10’41)). 

To kiss the hare's foot. To lie too late 
for anything, to he a day after the fair. 
Tlie hiire has gone by, and left its foot- 
print for you to salute. A similar 
phrase is To kiss the post. 

Hare-lllk A cleft lip; so calhul f roin 
its l eHemblaiiee to tho upi*er lip of a hare. 
It. was said to he the inisehievoue ;»et of 
iiti elf or malicious fairy. 

••Tins IS llic foul Hciid KlililicriiMil'In'l H*' 
Ih'Viiis at I’livfcw. mid walks nil ilu* IImi curl.^ 
Mo .... MMiiiiiisj III* cjo mid iiiiikcs llio ljiiic-ii|i. 

- SloiktHptoif : Kimi loOi\ in. 4. 

Hare-etone - Hour-stone. Bouiul- 
ai'V stone in the parish of Sanered (<\irii- 
wall), w'ith a heap of stonoH round it. It 
is thought tluit thcHe stones were set up 
for u similar puqiiisousthe eolunin set, ii)> 
bv Laban (Genesis xxxi. /il, .02). “ Be- 

hold this heap, and behold tins pillar, 
said Luhan to Jaeoh, “ which 1 have eiwt 
betwixt me and tluT. Tliis heap ho 
witness, and thi.s pillar he w'itne.sB, that 
' I will not Tjass over this heap to tliw;, 
and that thou shalt not pass over this 
heap unto me, for harm.” (Anglo- 
Saxon, hora. or horn stan.) {See 
Harold's Sto.nks.) 

Hare and the Terteiee {The). 
Everyone knows the fable of the race 
between the hare and the tortoise, won 
by the latter ; and the moral, “ Slow untt 
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stei^y -will* the race.” The French 
eqaivaUkut is “ /Iris « paa U bwnf prtntf 
le likre.*^ 

BMres flhtft tbelr Sex. It was 

once thought that hares are sexless, or 
that they change their w'x every year* 

“ Lt'poros oninvs uirunniuL' wxum 
^ Mnn'*U‘rm, 

“ Bnnkr<4 flmr cnat tlu'ir /Twta fur iifw. 
t'nnirlf'oiiu tlmt uirfr Imp, 

Haros that > rai l\ soxts i.lnincrf‘ ’ 

Fifichfr Fatthjnt Slupfurtl, m. i. 

Haricot Mutton. A nigoOt made 
with hashed mutton jukI turnips. In old 
French harufol, harht/utj and hahpote are 
found xneaunig a ** laoi'.-^el,” a ‘Apiece.*' 

" Ki li tini. nmnir*, 

Dpiiiillti* cl (l4‘liiiliK<iic." 

Vhunvt nr I ; /.(.■» Tonrnois, n. ISS. 

HarlkfrI. [llappp deapatch.\ A 
motliod of fiiiforeing suicide by disem- 
bowelling among Japanese oiheials when 
goveniineiit considered tliem worthy of 
(loath. 

Hark Back ( 7r>) . To ret uni to the 
Bubjec.t, “ Hf'truuus a nm montoHs*^ 
fV.e.). A call lo the dogs in fox-hunt- 
ing, wImmj they liav(‘ o\errnii tlui sc<*nt, 
“ Hark f<h»gs) c<iirie hack” ; r<» “Hark 
for ards ! ” “ Jla?-k away ! ” etc. 

Harlequin means a snerics of drama 
in two parts, the introauctioii and the 
harlei[iii]iade. acted in dumb show. The 
pro^dypo is the but our 

Christmas pantoiniinr; or harlequinude is 
essentially a. British entertainment, tirst 
iutrcKlucod by Mr. AVeaver, a. dancing- 
master of .Shrowsburv, in 1702. (.SVc 
below.) 

" WImt Mniini‘4 of *>1»1 to 
The >4 line !i liMt h 1)11111 I*' luiw. 

The I'tiliiiei wjih lnitfuiiii uli-ivi* 

Tlie l.iUei ih :i riiie li ’ 

.Ski ft: riu J'tii>,„t Shntr 

V The Tioniaii mime did not at all 
correspond with (Uir hai Imjaiimde. 'I’Ik* 
Homan inimiis is dcMTibed us having 
a shorn head, a sindy bice, flat iiiisIkkI 
feet, tuid a patched ]Mrli-eoloinml cloak. 

Ifnrlcf/iti/t^ in tin* Brit ish pantominio, 
is a sprite siipjiosed to lie invisihle to all 
eye.s lint tlnw of his faithful I 'oliimbine. 
His oitice is to diiiioe through the worhl j 
and frustrate all the knavish tricks of | 
the Clown, who is supposed to be in love 1 
with Columbine. In Annoric, //az/cf/^na | 
means “a juggler,” and Jluilcquiii 
metamorphoses ev(*rythiiig he toiiehes 
witli his magic wand. < 

V The pnniH^ of Harlequins was John ' 
Hich (1(181-1761). 

Jlnrlrqvht. So Charles Quint was 
culled by Fruu^‘ois I. of France. 

Hnrlot is said to bo derived from 
Harlotta, the mother of AA’illiain tiie 


Conqueror, but it is more likely to be a 
corruption of horlet (a little hireling), 
”hore” being the past partidple of 
Jfyran (to hire). It was once a]^ied to 
males as well as femalea Hence Chaucer ‘ 
speaks of *‘a sturdy harlot .... that 
was her hostos man.” Tlie Vord varht 
is another lonn of it. 

“ He WAo pnitil harlot, and a kinde : 

A bctt-rc Ipjaw Kliniue iimii no \vli'>r finch*." 

L'haucrr: Ountrrburjf Taka. jind. 04*J. 

** Tlio harlot king le hevond mnir arm " 
Hhulcf^penrc : ll’ivtcr'ti Tak. li. X 

V Proverbial names for a hoi'lot are 
Aholibali and Aholah (Ezek. xxiii. -4), 
probably symbolic rharoeters : Petrowna 
(of Russia), and Messalina (of Home). 

Harlowe {(rhtrlmi). The heroine of 
Ilichard.soirs novel of that mime;. In 
order to avoid it marriage urged upon 
her by her parents, she casts herself on 
the protection of a lover, who grossly 
abuses the contideuco thus rejiosed iii 
him. He subsequently proposes to marry 
her, but (Marissa rejects the* offer, auil 
i-etires from the world to cover her shame 
and die. 

BLaxm* JTut'hf w'f, hnrtu pel. Those 
who lay trajis for others get caught 
thein8elve.s. Hainan was ]iaiig(*d on his 
own gallows. Our Lord says, “They 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword ” (Matt. xxvi. zVJ). 

HarmleM as a Dove. (Matt, x. IG.) 

Harmo'nla^B Necklace. An iiuhieky 
possession, something that brings evil to 
fill who ])oss(*ss it. llarmonia wua the 
daughter of Mars and V(‘nus. On the 
day of her marriage with King (.'adinos, 
.she icceived a necklace which proved 
bitttl to all wlio po.ssessed ii. 

V The collar given by A Ijihesihea (or 
Ai-siiioe) to her Inishaiid" Alcmieoii was a 
like fatal gift. So were the collar and 
veil of Eriphylc,wifeof Anqihiaraos, and 
the Trojan horse. (.sV’r Fatal OiFTa.) 

Harmo'nla’s Rolie. On the mar- 
riage of Hannoniu, Vuleaii, to avenge 
the iiitidelity of her mother, made the 
bride a present of ii robe dyinl in all sorts 
! of crimes, wdiieli infused wickedness ami 
impiety into all her offspring. Both 
Hannonia and Cudmo.<, aft(*r having 
suffered nmny misfortunes, and seen 
' their ehiklreii' a sorrow to them, were 
changed into serpents. P, 

10.) (iStr Nessus.) 

V Medea, in a tit of jealousy, sent 
Creffsa a wedding robe, wtiieh burnt her 
to death. {EitrtpldSs : Jiifvdva.) 

HanieM. 7b die in harness. To 
continue in one's work or occupation till 
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death. The allosioii ia to aoldien in 
atmouT or hamera. 

“ At Icabt we‘U die itli liarncse on our Iwck." 

SlMkcKiware: ^tubeth, \. S. 

Baraew Caik. A largo cask or tub 
with a run cover, containing a supjtly of 
salt meat for iinmodiatc use. Nautical 
term. 

HarneBS Prize (ITniversity of Cam- 
bridge), founded by the Itev. William 
Harness for the best essay connected 
%vith Shakespearian literature. Awarded 
every third year. 

Haro. To cry out haro to anyone. 
To deuouncs his misdeeds, to follow him 
with hue imd cry. ‘‘ Ha rou ** mtm the 
ancient Norman hue-and-cry, and the 
exclamation made by those who wanted 
assistance, their person or property 
being in danger. It is similar to our cry 
of “Police! ” I’robably our halloo is 
the same woi-d. 

V In the Channel Isles, Jfu ! fio ! a 
Vaitk^ UfMi prince ! is a protest still in 
vogue when one’s property is endangered, 
or at least was so when I lived in Jersey. 
It is supposed to be ati appeal to Rollo, 
king of Nonnaudy, to come to the aid 
of him suffering wrongfully. 

Harold the Dauntleaa. Son of 

Witikiud, the Dune. “He was nwkeil 
on a buckler, siiul fed from a blade.’* 
He became u Ciiristiau, like his father, 
and married Eivir, a Dai,x.sh maid, who 
had been his page. {Sir fr. l^cott : 
Harold the DauHtlenif.) 

Harold'a Stones at Trelocb (Mon- 
mouthshire). Three stonoM, one of wdn'ch 
is fourteen feet above tin* ground, evi- 
dently no iiart of a enrh .. Proliably 
boundary stones, {Sec Habe-btone.) 

Haroot and Maroot. T\.o angels 
who, in consequence of their want of 
compassion to man, arc susceptible of 
human jmssions, and are sent u[K)n earth 
to be teiiuitiid. They wei;e at one time 
kings of Babel, and are still the teachers 
of magic and tlu* black arts. 

Haroun al Raschld. ralif of the 
East, of the Abbasside race. (7^»o-S09.) 
His adventures form a part of the 
Arabian EnUrtatHiHentH, 

Harp. The aims of Ireland, Ac- 
cording to tradition, one of the early 
kings of Ireland was named David, and 
t-bia king took for arms the harp of 
Israel’s sweet Psalmist. Probably^ the 
luirp is altogether a blunder, arising 
from the tnanffle invented in the reign 
ot John to distinguish his Irish cx)ins 
from the Englisli. 'Die reason why a 


triangle was chosen may have been la 
allusion to St. Patrick’s ex^aoatkm o£ 
the Trinity, ormOre likely to tiiat 
I he was king of England, Ireuuid, and 
4 France. Heuiy VIII. was the ilrat to 
assume the harp positive us the Iilali 
! device, and James 1. to idaue it iu the 
I thiid quarter of the roytu achievement 
of Ci-reat Britaiu. 

To harp for ever on the aainc sfriny. 
To be for ever teasing one about the 
same subject. Dierc is a Latin proverb, 
Eandeni eantilenam reriftitv. I onen 
heard n man with a clarionet play the 
first half of “ In my cottage near a 
wood ’* for moro than an hour, without 

r change. It was in a crowded 

bce, and the annoyance liecamo 
mboarable that no collected a 
st to movii on. 

iii»( oil lui diuucItUT.”— iVfcatenjwttrfi.* 

(A). A miser. Harpii- 
naiue of the mistu* in Molicre's 
died VArare, 

I'loe (I syl.). A Thracian 
lio lilH'ratod her father Har- 
lien he was taken prisoner by 

cue VHtsur;. 

“ W iHi Hiirli arr«.v Ifni’i’filicJ? 

II«M' TIit'iM'iiiii '* DrnUen. 

BUurpe (*2 syl.). The cutlass witli 
which Mercury killed Ai gus ; and with 
wdiicli Perseus subsequently cut off the 
head of Modu'sa. 

Harpioi (2 syl.). Vulturos with tlie 
licad ttud breasts of a W'oman, very fierce 
and h>ath.soTue, living in an atmospbere 
of filth and stench, and contaminating 
cjverythiiig which they oaino near. Hoiner 
mentions but one Imrpy. He'siod gives 
and later writer.'* three. The names 
indicate that these moiisters were per- 
HoiiificatiouB of whirlwinds and storms. 
Their nanies were Ocyp'eta {rapid), 
Cele'no {blarhuenH), and AeH'o (sturm), 
(Greek harpatai, yurh harpdzo, to seize; 
Latin harpyia. See Vmpt: yEnnd, iii. 
219, etc.). ■ 

He f.v a retfular harpy. One who wants 
to n])im»priiite everyfliiug: o?u' who 
KiKuiges on another nithout mercy. 

"I will .... fin M.II ;iii.v ciiiliaH'Civc . . 

nitliei* tlmii Imlil ilirf' w.mU wilh 

■ Hum " ,sVi(i/.f '>/«■« n' . Mm'b Af/w Awnit 

NuUnwi, H. I. 

Hwrpoo'rate. (I h.vl.).„'niu_«reek 
form of the Egyptian god Ilar-pi-kniti 
{HurHn the didd), imulo by the Grocks 
and liomaiis the yod of t^denae. This 
arose from a pure niiftapprchenm’on. It 
is ail Egyptian god, and was rqiresewted 
with its '‘finger on its mouth,” to 
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indicate ymUK but the Greeks thought 
it was a symbol of nlenae, 

1 BMured my nDlBtreM Btae miwht make beriiclf 
perfectly eaay ob ttiat icore mentioiilDtf a 
certain matter to anyone], for ( wa« the Harpo- 
cralea ottruety valetB.'’~(?2l Blaa, Iv. s (I7is;. 

SMT'rldasL A haggard old beldame. 
So called from the French haridella, a 
worn-out jade of a horse. 

Bar'rlor (3 syl.). A dog for hare- 
hunting, whence the name. 

Barrington. A farthing. So called 
from Lord Harrington, to whom James I. 
granted a patent for making them of 
brass. Drunken Bamaby says — 

“ Theiicn to Harrington |je It Bpokcn, 

For name-Bakti I gave a token 
Tu a lieggar that diU crave it.” 

Drunken Jtnmaby'e .Tout nal. 

”1 will not Ijato a Harrington of the huiii.” 

Tien JwMm: Ths Devil in an Ahh, ii. I. 

Harrla. Mrs. Harris. An hypo- 
thetical lady, to whom Sarah Gamp 
referred fur the corroboration of all licr 
statements, and the bank on which nhc 
might draw to any extent for self-praise. 
QHc^is : Martin Vhfiszlewit.) {See 
Bbooks of Sheffiklu.) 

“Nor. Mn*. Harris in tJio inintorral narmtivv \v,im 
more quoted and more iiiyitii<'al.''-'^oid Lyttuu. 

Hnnry (To) = to harass. Furctiously 
said to be derived from Harry VIII. of 
England, who no doubt played up old 
Harry with church jiroperty. Of coiirBc, 
the real deiivation is the Anglo-Saxon 
Jierian, to plunder, from hare (2 syl.), 
uu army. 

Harry. Otff Jhnri/. ( )ld S<Tati*h. 
To harry (Saxon) is to tear in pieees, 
whence our harrutv. Thciv is an ancient 
pamphlet entitled The Jiarrotma/ of 
Hetf. 1 do not think it i.s a corruption 
of “ Old Hairy,*' although the IlelH’ew 
(liaiiy ones) i.s translated dinils 
in Lev. xvii. 7, and no doubt alludes to 
the he-goat, an object of woi-shii^ with 
the Egyptians. Moses says the cliildrcii 
of Isram ore no longer to sacntice to 
devils (»nrim)j ns they did in Egypt. 
There is a Scandinavian Hari = Baal or 
Bel. 

Bury Soph. A student at Cam- 
bridge who has “ declared ” for Law or 
Physic, and wears a full-sleeve H^owu. 
The word is a corruption of the (xroek 
Hei'i»8ophos (more than a Soph or com- 
mon second-year student). (Cambridge 
Catendar.) 

The tale goes that at the destnictiou 
of the monasteries, in thereigii of Henry 
YllL, certain students waited to see 
how matters would turn out before they 
committed themselves by taking a clerical 


degree, and that these men were thence 
called Sophistoi Henrieiani, or “ Henry 
Sophisters." 

Hart. In Christian art, the emblem 
of solitude and purity of life. It was the 
attribute of St. Huliert, St. Julian, and 
St. Eustace. It was also the type of piety 
and religious aspiration. (Psalm xlii. 1.) 
(See Hind.) 

The White Hart, or hind, with a golden 
chain, in public-house signs, is tlie badge 
of Uiohard II., which was worn by all his 
courtiers and adherents. It was adopted 
from his mother, whose cognisance w'as 
a white liiud. 

Hart BoyaL A male red deer, when 
the crown of the antler has made its 
appearance, and the creature has been 
hunted by u king. 

Hart of Grease (A). A hunter’s 
phnise for a fat vetuHon ; a stag full of 
the j)asture, called by Jaqiies “a fat 
and gi'casy citizen.” (As Von Like It, 
i. 1.) (See Heart op Grace.) 

”triHn1inrt ofgniiBc, too, in fiitl senHoii, \Mtli 
IlirtK* iiu-lu'H of far. on tlie liiiskct.”— >Sir W. Hcoit ; 
'Jht> MonmterHs % Im|». x \ ii. 

Harta There arc four harts in the 
tree YggdrasiP, an eagle and a squirrel ; 
and a sei'iient gnaws its root. 

Hartnet. The daughter of Bukenaw 
(the ape’s wife) in the tale of Regnard the 
Fox. The word in old Gemian means 
hard or strung strife. 

Bonim Soarum. A }uu'e-1>ramed 
]iersoii who scure.s quiet folk. Some 
<lerive it from the Erencli ehnnear de 
Haro (hue Jiiid ciy), as if the madcap 
w.'is one against whom the hue-and-ciy 
is raised;. >*ut pi-obably it is simply a 
Jingle word liaving allusion to tlie 
^Mnadness 4>f a March hare,'^ and tin* 
“scaring” t)f honest folks from their 
proprieties. 

Who's i B pose .\iuing liiiniiii-sr:ii niii.” 

< \iuilirnlye Fact hw : VoUvyiuu uiiil Dot tn . 

Hamapez (nl. haradpiees). Persons 
who interpreted the will of the gods by 
inspecting the entrails of animals offered 
in sacrifice (old Latin, /farw off, a victim ; 
speeio, I inspect). t*ato said, “ I wonder 
how one haruspex can keep from laugli- 
ing when ho sees another.^* 

Harvard College, iu the United 
States, endowed by the Bev. John 
Halyard iu 1639. Founded 1636. 


Harvest Geese. A conuption of 
Arnjst Gos (a stubble goose). (Sec 
WaYZ- GOOSE.) 

•• A 1 ouug wife and an arvyst (?<«, 

Muchv tfngil [clatter] with bntli. 

JM ^dfitiffNfB, U. 118. 



Harvest Moon 585 

Meoii. The full moon 
near^ the autumnal equinox. The 
peculiarity of this moon is that it rises 
for several days nearly at sunset, and 
about the same time. 

^ mess, a muddle; as, 

, apretty hashhemadeof it.” Abash 
IS a mess, and a mess is a muddle. 

I ll soon settle his hash for him. 1 
will soon smash ^ him up ; ruin his 
themes ; “give him his gruel “ ; cook 
his goose ” ; ** put my finger in his pie ” : 
“make mince -moat of him.” (.Vrr 
Cooking.) 

H OTw an. C^ili]»]i of tlio Ottoiujin 
empire ; noted for his hospitality and 
splendour. His palace was daily thronged 
ffuests, and iii his 8€n*aglio was u 
beautiful young slave- ;iiaiiie(l Leila (‘i 
Ryl.)» who had formed an uiifortiiiiHte 
attachment to a. (^hristian called thi» 
Giao'ur. Leila is put to death by an 
emir, and Hassnii is slain hy the (xiuoiir 
near Mount ParnaHsiis. (lti/ron : The 
Oiffonr.) 

At UnsHOH. 'rho Anibiait oinir' of 
Persia, father of Hindu, in Moore’s Fire^ 
Wm'shtppcrs. He was victori<ius at the 
battle of Cadessiii, and thus became 
master of Persia. 

H aasaP’Ben-SftlMih. The Old Man 

of the Mountain, founder of the sect of 
the Assjissins, In Itynu *s Fcetleru uro 
two letters by this slieik. 

Hassock. A doss or footstool made 
of hes(/ (sedge or rushes). 

“ naMMifk*) MlitJiild Ik* lthiO'ii hi Mh* ft'iiM. iiimI 
l.iiil at rln* i*f Till* said liaiik . . nxIumv ii<»i‘d 

miiiil'i'd,' itutuMi . V. 'K'J. 

“Tlu* klii'CK’ilid well iimhdivuii'fd.'' 

( 'ofi'f/rr. 

Hat. Hoiv Lcji-d Kingsale acquired 
the right of w’eariiig his hat in the n^yal 
resonce is this: King .lohn and Philippe 
I. of Francti agreeil to settle a dispute 
respecting tlie dnehy of Xtiniiaiidy by 
single combat. .John de (k)iircy, Earl of 
Ulster, w'os the English champion, and 
no sooner put in lus apja'amiicc than the 
French champion put sjmrs to liis hoi*se 
and fled, llie king asked the earl what 
reward should he given him, and ho ' 
replied, “ Titles and lauds I w'aut not, of 
these I have enough : but in remembrance 
of thi.s day I beg tlie boon , for in vself and < 
successors, to remain covered in the ' 
presence of your highness and uU future I 
aovereimis of the realm.” i 

Lord Forester, it is said, possessed the i 
same right, which W'os confirmed by 
Henry VIII. 


Hfttb 

The Somerset Herald whoUv de^iieijr 
the right in regard to Lord Kingaakr; ' 
and probably that of Lord Forester 
is without foundation, /See Notes, ami 
Qttetics, Dec. 19th, 1885, p. S04.) 

On the other liand, the privilege seems 
at one time to have been not unusual, 
for Motley informs us that “all the 
Spanish graudeos had the privilege of 
lieing covered in the presence of the 
reigning monarch. Hence, when the 
Duke of Alva presented himself before 
Margaret, Duchess of Parma, she bade 
him to be covered.” {J)n(ch Repnhlie,) 

./ eot'kle hut, A pilgrinrs liat. So 
1 ‘allcd from the cii.stom of putting cockle- 
shells n]>on their liats, to indicate tlieir 
intention or performance of a pilgrimage. 

' ]l<t\v Hliniild I your tnio lu\e know 
Kroiii (iriotiirr one / 

]l.\ hm c‘ii(‘kU‘-hat and Htnff, 

\ii(l Ills Manila I Hlumn 

,Shahi‘Mfn‘ttir : i \ , ft. 

A Bjiown Hat. Serer wear n hrou'tt 
hut m Frit‘t,fa}ul. WJicn at Rome do ns 
Koine does. If }H*oplc liave a very 
stnnig jirc'jndicc, do not run counter 
to it. Frit»sliu)d is a province of the 
Netherlands, wlicrc the inhabitants cut 
their hair short, and (>over the head 
first with a knitted cap, tlnui a high silk 
.sknll-eap, then a metal turban, and 
lastly a lingo flaunting bonnet. Four 
or five dresses always eonstituto the 
ordinary head gear. A tmvollor oneo 
ptiHsed tlirongli the province with a 
eommon brown <'himnt*y-hut or wdde- 
iiwnke, but was hustled by tlie work- 
men, jeered at by the women, pelted by 
the boys, and sneered ut by the mngnates 
as a regular guy. If you W'oulcT )inwi 
quietly through this “ enlightened '* 
priiviiiee never wear tluTc a brown hat. 

A STKKM.K-OKOWNKn HaT. VuK are 
outp Jit tit urar a Nftrptr~croH')ie(l hut. 
To be burnt ns a heretic. 'I’lie victims 
t»f the Autos-du-Fe of the “ Holy ” In- 
quisition w’en* alwsiys decorated with 
Hueli a heiid-genr. 

A tr/nle hut. A wliifo hat used to ho 
emblcmaticul of radical proclivities. Iio- 
rause Orator Hunt, the gi-eat dc'ina- 
gogue, used to wTar one during the 
Wellington rind Peed adiiiinistmtion. 

^ The street arabs of Nottingham- 
bhire used to accost a jiersoii wc'Ui iiig a 
white hat with the qiiestioii, “ Who stole 
the donkey-'” and a companion used to 
answer, “ Him wi’ the white hat on.” 

Fuss round the hat. Gather subscrip- 
tions into a hut. 

To eat one's hat. “ Hattes are made 
of eggs, veal, dates, safirou, salt, and so 
fortn.” {Robina Napier : Roke of Cookrif^) 



Hat HDbney 


Hatito 




V Thfi Scotch hare the word hatlii^ 
kit or hatted^kii, a diih made chiefly of 
sour cream, new milkt or hutter-milk. 

To hang np one^s 1\Mt in a house. To 
make oneself at home : to h^ome 
master of a house. Visitors, making a 
cull, cany their hats in their hands. 

Bat Money. A small gratuity given 
to the master of a ship, by^iasseugers. for 
his care and trouble, oiiginally collected 
in a hat at the end of a good voyage. 

Bata and Capa Two political fac- 
tions of Sweden in the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, the former favourable to iSrance, 
ana the latter to Russia. Carlyle says 
the latter Were called caps, meaning 
iiight-oaps, because they were averse to 
action and war ; but the fact is that the 
French partisans wore a French chapeau 
os their liodge, and the Russian imrtisaus 
wore a Russian cap. 

Hatolioa. J*nt m the hntch^H. 
Figuratively, shut the door. (Anglo- 
Saxon, a gate. Comiiuro hmuy a 
bar or bolt.) 

Under hatches. Dead and buried. 
Tlie batches of a sliin an) the coverings 
over the hatchways (or openings in the 
deck of a vessel) to allow of <‘in*go, etc., 
being easily discharged. 

“And llionnh Iih mciuI Iiiih uonf* aluft, 

His b«Mlj 'H un(l<‘r lintohoi*.’' 

Batobot. [Greek axhie, Latin ase\a^ 
Italian aeretta, French h</ehettf\ our 
hatchet and axe.) 

To btay/ the hatchet, {See Bttry. ) 

To throw the hatrhet. To tell false- 
hoods. In allusion to an aiH'icnt game 
where hatchets were thrown at a mark, 
like quoits. It means the same us draw - 
ing tne long-bow {f/.r.). 

Batohway {Lieutenant Juek). A re- 
tired naval oflicer, the com])amon of 
Coniinodore Trunnion, in Smollett's 
Tereffrine Ptekle. 

Batef [the demUif']. ()n€‘ of Ma- 
homet's swords, co'iiii.«oated finm the 
Jews when tliey w’ere exiled from 
Medi'iia. {See Swords.) 

Bat'tomlato. An ecde.siastical .sect 
in Holland ; so called from Pontiii voii 
Huttem, (»f Zealand (seventeenth cen- 
tury). They denied the expiatoiy sne- 
rifiee of tJhrist, and the corruption of 
human nature. 

Batteralok ( Virl ). Also called *'Jaiis 
Janson." A Dutch smuggler imprisoned 
with lawyer Glossin for kidnapping 
Henry Bertrand. During the night 


Glosrin contrived to enter the smn gri er^s 
cell, when a quarrel ensued. Jut- 
teraick strangled Glossin, and then 
hanged himself. {Sir Jrattei* Scott : 
Ong Planner ing.) 

Hatto. Archhibhup of Mainz, ac- 
cording to tradition, w’as devoured by 
mice. The story says that in 970 there 
was a great fainiuc in Geimany, and 
Hatto, that there might lie better store 
for the rich, assembled the poor in a 
bam, and burnt them to death, saying, 
“They are like mice, only good to 
devour the com." By and by an army 
of mice came against the archbishop, and 
the abbot, to escape the plague, removed 
to a tower on the Rhine, but hither 
came the mouse -army by hundreds and 
thousands, and ate the bishop up. The 
tower is still called Mouse - tower. 
Southey has a ballad on the subject, but 
makes the invaders an aimy of rats. 
{See Mouse Tower ; Pied Piper.) 

“And in ni tlio window's, nnd in:it Hip door, 

And tlirouKb tbe wiiIIh h> ilionwindn tlioy pour, 

Ainl ilown through Lhu (Tiling, and up tlirougli 
tlu‘ tioor, 

Prom tlir riKltl and tiir loft, from lichind and 

IlCfOIT, 

From wlihin and wuhnut, from aho\e and 
ludow, 

And all III oni'r to ilm Plfdio]) ili(\v go. 

They hnxo welled their teetli agiiiiist I he 
elonei*, 

And now t hey are iiickiiig the hiHhop'a honeii ; 

They Knaweil the tfenh fioin e\ery limb. 

Fur the> were neiit to do judgment on him 

Svuthe/i ; JUnhop Ilutto. 

A very similar legend is told of Count 
Groaf, a wicked and poweif ul chief, who 
raised a tower in the midst of the Rliine 
for the purjiose of exacting tolls. If 
any lioat or Ijargfj attempted to evade 
the exaction, tlie w'arders of the tower 
shot the ci’ew with eims-bowR, Amongst 
other w’tiys of making himself ricli w’as 
buying up (jorn. One 3 "ear a sad famine 
prevailed, and the count made a harvest 
of the distress; but an army of rats, 
pressed by hunger, invaded nis tower, 
and falling on the old baron, W'orried 
him to death, and thou devoui'ed him. 
{Lege nth of' the Jthine,) 

AVideroIf, bishop of Slrasburg (in 997), 
was devouit'd bj' mice in the .seventeenth 
year of his episcojiate, because he sup- 
irpRsed the eon vent of Seltzeii, on the 
ihhie. 

Bishop Adolf of Cologne was devoured 
1 > 3 ' mice or rats in 1112. 

Frei heiT von Giittengeii collected the 

S oor ill a gi'eat bum, and burnt them to 
eath ; and being invaded by rats and 
mice, ran to his castle of Giittingen. 
Tlie vermin, however, pursued him and 
ate him clean to the bones, after which 



Hatton 




fit?- 


Ki» castt* Bank to the hottom of tlie lake, 
*■* a^oK it may atill be seen,” 

A siitiilar tale is tecoided io the 
chrouicles of William of Mulsburg, 
lionk ii. p. 31H (Bone's edition). 

V Mice or rats. Giruldiis Cunibrcnsis 
says: The larger sort of niire are Ciillod 
rati, {Ithurarify book xi. 2.) On the 
other hand, many rats are ealled mice, 
as must? la Alplmt^ the mas Indli-asy the 
mm aquatiem, the vim rharaGins^ etc. 

Ibttoiia The dancing chmicelhr. Sir 
Christopher Hatton was brought up to 
the law, but became a courtier, and at- 
ti'acted the attention of Queen Elizabeth 
by his very graceful dancing at a 
masque. The queen took him into 
favour, and soon made him both chan- 
cellor and knight of the garter. (He 
died in lo91.) 

“ lliH ImHliy iK'anl, and ahoeAtrin^H ffretMi. 

Hib hitfli-crnwiM'd liai and aam'ii dduldct, 

MovdiI riie Htoiit licHri. of Kii^laud'A qiifoii. 

Tliouffh [Nijh; and HlNiiiiiud ntiild nol (Voiildt* 
it.” ihitu. 

Satton Garden (Loudon). The 
rcsidciico of Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
dancing chancellor. {See above.) 

Banl over the Coals. 'J'ake to task. 
Jainiosoii thinks it rofciH to the <irdeal 
by tire, a HUggcstioii which is tavourcnl 
by the Freiii'li eorrespoiiding phrase, 
viettre fair la selleite (to jmt on the 
culi)rit’s stool) . 

Hauee'mannlsa'tlon. Tlic pulling 
down and building up anew of streets 
and cities, ns Baron Hausaiunnn re- 
modelled Paris. In INCiS he Imd saddUnl 
Paris witli a dclit of about twcntj’-cight 
miliious. 

Hautboy (prfui. /Id-boa). A slraw- 
beriy; so called citlji-r trom the bniit 
bois (high woods) <if flolujiiilH whence it 
was imported, or troin its hnul-buiH 
(long-stalk). The lutfcr is the more 
probable, and fuinislas tlic etymology 
of the musical iiislninieut also, which 
lias a long mouth •recil. 

Haute Claire. The swoi-d of Oliver 
the Dane. {Kee Sword.) 

HautvUle Colt, at Stanton I)row\ in 
the manor of Keynslmiii. The ti adilion 
is that this ciat was thrown there liy tlie 
champion giant. Sir John Hautville, 
from Maiy’s Knolle Hill, nlxuit a mile 
off, the place of his abode, Tlie stone 
on the toji of the liill, once thirty tons' 
weight, is said to have lieeii the clearing 
of the giant's spade. 

V The same is said of the Oog'niagog 
of Cambridge. 


Have a Ctare I ** Pmtez f ^ 
I Shokeqieare has the , expression Have 
mind upon your health ! {Jtiiim 
Casary iv, 3.) 

Have a Bflad ibr It {To). To desire 
to possess it ; to wish for it. Hind « 
dcMrc. iutentiou, is by no means un- 
common: *‘l mind to tell him plainly 
what 1 think.'* (2 ffeM*g act iv, 
1.) “ I riiortly mind to leave you.'’ 
(2 JTenyg TV., act iv. 1.) 

Have at Yon. To be about to aim 
n blow at another ; to attack another. 

‘ Hn\ c at tlicc Uith n tluiviinfrbt tdow,” 

EEave It Out {To). To settle tlie 
dispute by blow's or arguments. 

Hav'elok (3 syl.), the oiphau son of 
Birknbcgn, King of Denmark, vras ex- 
i>os€k] at sc‘a through the ti'oacliery of 
his gunvdiaii.M, iind the raft drifted to the 
coast of Liucitlnshivc. Hero a ffshormaii 
named (Irim found the 3'oung Piiuce, 
and brought him up as his own sou. In 
time it so hapjxmcd tluit an Knglish 
princeHs sbirxl in the way of certain am- 
bitious iio>>lf»s, \v1k» resolved to degi'ode 
her by uniting her 1-r> a ]^M>a8ant, and 
schM'ted the young foundling for tlie 
pur)v>se; but Jbivdok, baving loaiiit 
the Htorv of liis birtli, obtained the aid 
of the King his fiitlier to recover his 
wife's possessions, and became in due 
time King of Denmark and part of 
Kiiglaiid. {'^Jlffirloc (he hy tko 

'TroffVf urs.) 

Haver-Cakes. Oaten cakes (Bcan- 
diunvian, hnfW ; Oemiaii, hafer ; Latin, 
turnHy oaf.s).' 

Haverll (3 syl.). A simpleton, April - 
fncil. fh'rencli, }.msson irAvvtl: Icelandic, 
t/ifry foolish talk ; Scotch, have}\ ti» talk 
nonsense.) 

Havering (Essex). 'J’he legend says 
that 'wliile Edward the fJonfeshor was 
dw'elling in this locality, an old pilgiiiit 
asked aims, and the king rejilied, ** 1 
have no money, but 1 huvr a and, 

draw'iiig it from his fore- tlnger, gave it 
to the beggar. Some time after, certain 
English piTgrims in Jewry met the same 
mim, who drew the ring from his finger 
and said, (live tliis tr> your king, and 
siiy within six inontliH ho sluiU die." 
The request was Ciimplicd with, and 
the ]ircdictir)n fulfilled. 'Hie shrine of 
Pkluard the Coiiftssaor in Westminster 
Abbey gives colour to this legend. 

Haversack. Strictly yaking is a bag 
to curry oats in. (6^'C HaVRft-CiJCKS.) 



Havock 


m 


MAvhmUteB 


It now *nieana a soldier’s ration-bag 
slung from the Moulder; a gunner’s 
leather-case for carrying duirges. 

Havotik. A military cry to general 
massacre without quarter. This ciy was 
forbidden in the ninth year of Bichard II. 
on pain of death. Probably it was ori- 
ginally used in hunting wild boasts, such 
as wolTes. lions^ etc., that fell on sheep- 
folds, and Shakespeare favoura tliis sug- 
gestion in his Julim Carsar, where he 
says Ate shall ciy havock ! and let slip 
the dogs of war.” (Welsh, de- 

vastation ; Irish, urrarh ; compare 
Anglo-Saxon havw^ a hawk.) 


Savre (France). A contraction of 

Lv hacre tic noire dnnie tic yrtwe, 

Bawk. 

(1) Different parts of a hawk : 

Arwti. Tlie li'^s from tin* tliiuli to the fi>ot. 

Jie.ak The umH^r and ernokeu nart of the hill. 
Jtutm*. The loiiK feHtherH of tiie winse. 

Ciftp. The ueclier jttrt of the lull. 

Fttathnn Hummed. Feiitliers full grown iind coin- 
jileie. 

FmtherH vusunmed. Fen them not jet full (Lriown 
Flayn. Tlitt next to ilic loiitrent feathern or priu- 
eiimls. 

Glut, The Hliiny substance in the isniiiei. 

Goryv. The erow or erop. 
nuglum. The spors on the feathers. 

MailH. The I irtnutc feathers. 

Jfure*. The two little holes on the top of the 
beak. 

Pannel. The jnpe next to the fundanieiit. 

Pciidmt feathei'H. Those helnud tin* lues. 

Peffy fiinyles. The t^ies. 

Pomcen. The claws. 

Priwi/iol /eallieiH. The tWM longest. 

Sailf. The w mas. 

M«rr or scr* The jellow i»:u’t umlei ilie ejes. 
Trtun. Tlie lail. 

(2) Diffoieiit sorts t>f hawk : 

Grrfalvtm A 'IVn-i-ll nf a lierfalnui fur a King. 
Fulcon yrnth' nml a Tna'i tu id If, Kur a p» ince. 
Falfou tif the. rin Kur a tiuk»*. 

Fiilrnniirreyrhir Poi aiieail. 

BautUfd hftirl:. Kia a hiiruii 
Sitcre niul n Snrnt. Knr ii knivlit . 

Xrmaivaiid haiirvfl. Km » s,|uiie, 

Mi rlyii. For a lad j. 

Hftbu, For a ,\ oiiiig man. 
tftwmu'h. For a > eoni:iii. 

Tercel, For u p* >« »r man 
SftarelHtwk. For u in lehi. 

Murkyte, For a hiii.\>\\aier i lerk. 

KcMcrcl. For a kna\ e or sei v a ni . 

Huuu Jnlmnn Iturues. 

The “ Sore-Iinwk " l«i a liawk of the fli><t \eaw ; 
HO ealloU from the Freiioh, mw or miure, biowiiisli- 
yellow. 

The “Siuir” or “Hiiarrow' bawk \* a nmnll, 
ignolile hawk fHaxon, upcura ; liotli. spum a ; our 
HjUfie^HPtir, gpur, HuefU’.Hptre. Hiniriny, HpucHf, etc ; 
Latin, (ninrHiui; all referring to iniuuieiiess;. 

(3) The dress of a liawk : 

Bcu'itH. The leathers with tiells. buttoned to a 
hawk's legs. The boll itsidf Is railed a ftatek- 
Ml. 

Qreame. A packthread or thin twine fastennl to 
the leash in disciplining a hawk. 

Wood. A cover for tne bend, to keep t he hawk in 
Che dark. A rii/Toi* lntod is u tvide one, opmi 
behind. To hood is tit put on the bond. 7b 
wdutod la to take It off. To vnatnke the hood 
la to draw the strings so that the hood may lie 
IB reaUlBOM to be pulled uff. 


Jeeeee. The little etmiw. hv which the IJ 
fastened to the legs. Thei’e is the Buigulfu* 

£«ii/^*‘The leather thong for holding the bawk. 

(4) Terms used iu falconry : 

Casting^ Boinelhiiig given to a*hawl; to cleanse 
her gorge. 

Cawblng. Treading. . . 

Coicering. When .voiing hawks, in obedience to 
their ciders, quiver and abake their w'ings. 

Crahlnntj. Fighting with each other when they 
stand too near. ' , , 

Back. The place where a hawk's meat is lanl. 

Jnijdng. Placing a feather in a hawk's w ing. 

Juke or Ink. The breast and nock of :i bird that a 
hawk preys on. 

Tutermeiting. The time of changing the coat. 

Lure. A figure of a fov\ 1 inane of leather and 
feathers. 

Make. An.ol(l Htanneli haw k that sets an e\umide 
to joung ones. 

Mauthuo. Stretihlrig llrKi one wing nml then 
the other o\ er the leg^, 

Metr. The plaei^ wlieii* haw ks sit w lien nioull ing. 

MiUthg. The dung of haw ks. 

WZ/or Pill. What a hawk lea\ es of lier prey. 

fV/t. The dead boily of a fowl killt‘d b.\ ii lin\\k. 

i'crr/i. The restiiig-place of a hawk when off iho 
faleouer'H w'risl. 

Plnmagti. .Small feathers given to a liawk to 
miike her east. 

(Ltnrni. The fow I or game that a hawk flies at. 

Jtinigfr. liriivel giMOi lo a hawk lo bring down 
tier stomai h. 

Sharp net. Hiiiigrj. . 

Tu my. <11 \ lug :i hawk u leg or wing of a few 1 I o 
pull at. 

V The perefziiiio when full gi'owu is 
called a hlHc-haivl', 

The hawk was the av'atar of Ra or 
Horus, the suu-f^od of the Egyptians. 
ISec Bibbs (jirotccted by superstitions.) 


Hawk and Handsaw. 1 Ichow a 
hmrh' from a hamhair. Handsaw is n 
corniption of hermhaw (a heron). I 
know a liawk from a lu*roii, the bird of 
jirey from the game llown at. Tin* 
proverb means, I know one thing from 
:iiK)th(.»r. (See Jftunh t, ii. *2.) 

Hawk nor Buzzard (AViMer). Of 
doubtful social position -> too good for 
the kitchen, inui not good enough for 
the fiunily. Private govcriiuases and 
pjiiiperisiMl gentlefolk often hold this 
unhappy iiosition. 'I'hey are not hawks 
tn 1 m* folidled and petted - i he “ hisselleil 
gentlemen” of the days of faleoiiiy- - 
nor yet huz/.arda — a dull kind of falcon 
byiionyinous with tliiiice or picheian. 
In French, ” N^cin ni chair m yg;of.so/z,” 
“Neither flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring.” 

Hawker's News or “Piper’s News.” 
News known to all the world. “ Le 
kccrci (Ic puhclnneUe.^^ (German hiih'cr, 
a higgler or hawker.) 

Hawknlittes (3 syl.). Street bullies 
in the reign of Queen Anne. It was 
their delignt to molest and ill-treat the 
old wati^hmen, w'omen, children, and 
feeble old men who chanced to be in 
the streets after sunset The succession 
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ol th«9e I<)>nd<nif88tft after ftte Bestora- 
tion was in the foUowing order: The 
Muns, the Tityre TQs, the Hectors, the 
Scourers, the IVickers, then the Hawku- 
hites (1711-1714), and then the Mohocks 
— most dreaded of all. (Hawkubite is 
the name of an Indian tribe of savages.) 

“ From Mf»lio(>k and from Hawkiihite, 

Lfinl (ltd nor me 

AVlio v’arider tliroiifrii tin* stre.dn at niwh 
(’iiminittimr criK'lty. 

They nlash our sons u itb blomly knneis 
And on our (lau^litor^t fall , 

And, if riu*y niurdt'r iioi onr wn t*H, 

We liii\t* KDod luck wiMiJil." 

Hawse-hole# Ur hax crept throufth 
the hau'xe-halr, or lie haa conic in at the 
haiCHC-holr. Thtat is, lie entered the 
serWee in the lowest grade ; lie rose 
from the ranks. A iiavnl phrase. The 
hawse-hole of a ship is thnt through 
which the cable, of tlie anchor runs. 

Hawthorn, in fiorology, means (rood 
Hope,” because it shows the winter is 
over and spring is at hand. The Athe- 
nian girk used to crown themselves 
with hawthorn Howers at weddings, and 
the marriage -torch was made of haw- 
thorn. Tlio Kumnns considered it a 
charm against sorcery, and placed leaves 
of it on the cradles of iievr-born infants. 

V The hawthorn was chosen by 
Henry Vll. for his dovici*, becauso the 
crown of llichard III. was discovered in 
a hawthorn hush at Bos worth. 

Hay, Hagh. or Havgh. A royal 
park in which no man coniinous” ; nch 
pasture-land ; nsBilhagli {IttUn-hanffh)^ 
Beskwood- or Bestwood-hay, Lindeby- 
hay, Welley-hay or Wel-hky. I’hese 
live hayswere “special reserves” of game 
for royalty alone. 

A hottfe of hnij, {Sec Bottle.) 

Jictivccn fiaij and r/rays. Too late for 
one and too soon for the other. 

Xrithrr haif nor ffra.sf,. Tliat hobhy- 
(Ic-hoy state when a youth i.s neither l>oy 
nor man. 

3[akt! half ichilc the snn shinrs. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

I’ake tiniii by tin; fori'loek. 

One to-dfiy is worlli two to-niorrow.s. 
{Franklin.) 

Hayston {Frank). M'ho laird of 
Biicklaw, afterwards I.tikI of (iiniiug- 
toii. {Sir iFnltor Siott : liridr uf Lain- 
mermoor.) 

Hayward. A kcr'per of the cattlo 
or common herd of a village or parish. 
Tlie word hay means “ hedge,” and this 
herdsman was so called because he had 
“ ward ” of the ” hedges ” also. (Anglo- 
Saxon, hig^ hay ; hege, a hedge.) 


HaMumL The Soape-goot 
BaML {Sae Bmgxxro Boo.) 

Hfuml^ut. (Anglo - Saxon, hatith 
hnuty from a hat or cap, the cap- 
nut or the nut enclosed in a cap.) 

Head. (Latin, ; ^xem^heitfod^ 
Scotch, kafet ; contract^ into head,) 

Jketter be the head of an aee than the tail 
of a horse. Better to foremost amongst 
commoners than the lowest of the ans- 
ttMTuoy : better l»e^ the head of tlie yeo- 
innury than the tail of the gentry. The 
Italians say, “A’ mcplio eeaer testa di 
/necio chr coda di stnrunic.^^ 

lie has a head on his shonfders. Ho is 
up to snuff (</.r.) ; ho is a clever fellow, 
with brains in bis head. 

Ur has fpnte lost his head. He is in a 
quandary or quite confusoil. 

I can make neither head nor tail of it, 

I cannot understand it at all. A gambling 
phrase. 

Men u ifh heads beneath the shoulders* 
(*SV Caora.) 

Men without heads, {Sir BLEVlfYES.) 

Of one's head. Deranged ; delirious ; 
extremely excited. Iiere ” head ” 
means intelligence, understanding, etc. 
His intelligence or understanding has 
gone away. 

To bundle one out head and heels, 

“ Sans eereinon.it\'* altogether. The 
allusion is to a custom at one time far 
too frequent in cottages, for a whole 
family to sleep together in one bed head 
to heels or pranain'e/ie, as it was termed 
ill Cornwall ; to bundle the whole lot 
out nf bed was to turn them out head 
and heels. 

To head of. To intercept. 

To hU the nail on the head. You have 
GTucBBcd ariglit you have done the right 
thing. The allusion is obvious. Tne 
French Bfiy, “ Vom avez frappe an but" 
(You have hit tlio inarlc) ; the ItaliaTO 
have the j»hnise, “ Jlaretc dato in 
broeea" (You have hit tlie pitcher), al- 
luding to a grime when* a pitcher stood 
ilk the jdace of Aunt Sally {g.r.). The 
Latin, “ Item ma trtigish" (Voii have 
touched the thing with ;i needle), refers 
to the custom of jirobing sores. 

To keep owe'/f head ahm f leater. To 
avoid bankruptcy. 'J’hc ailusiou is to a 
Twrson immerwd in water; so long as 
his head is above wat<‘r his life remains, 
but ImuI Bwinimera find it hard to kecqi 
their heads above water. 

To lose one's head. To be confused and 
mnddle-minded. 

To make head. To get <m. 
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{Get ycur\ You are 

a dotard. Go and get jour head ahared 
like other hmatioB. {See Bath.) 

'' Tbott Ibinku that monarcbs never can arr ill, 
ahavod, iHnir «r tliink so 
Mill.*’ Peter Phidar : (Me Upen Ode. 


^ Me »d Md Xftnu Over Jiead and ears 
^ d^bt^ in love, etc.], completely ; en- 
nrely. The allusiou is to a person 
inunened in water. The French phrase 
w ** Avoir dee dettes pardesmts /a (etc.** 


Boftd and Shoulders. A phrase of 
sundry shades of meaning. Thus head 
and shoulders taller” moans consider- 
ably tall : 1o turn one out hc<ad and 
shoulders means to diive one out forcibly 
and without ceremony. 

Bead of Cattle. Cuttle are rouniod 
by the /tend ; Tnoiiufacturiiig labourers 
by hands^ Ub “ How jiiauy liaiids do you 
employ ? ” horses by the jfosc 
Nose) ; guests at dinner by the 
as “Covers for ten,” etc. (Sre NuM- 
HEBS, Hand.) 

V In contracting for meals the c(ui- 
tractor takes the job at so niueh “ a 
head ” — i,e. for each jHirsoii. 


Bead over Beele (7b (nm). To 
place the hands upon the ground and 
throw the legs upwaids so as to de- 
scribe half a circle. 


Beads or Tails. Guess whether the 
coin tossed up will come down with liead- 
sido uppermost or not. The side not 
bearing the head bus various devices, 
sometimes Britannia, sometimes George 
and the Dragon, soiuetiinfs a harp, some- 
times the royal anns, sojnetimes an in- 
sci'iption, etc. These devices arc all in- 
cluded in the word tail, meaiiiug opimsite 
to the head. The aucient liomaiis used 
toj>lav tills game, but said, “Heads or 
ships.’’ 

“f'nni I'ui'ri in mililnrr* pics.^nifs, 

'nUMUi mil iiaMii,’ In**!! U-nli* M'tiiHtiuiH 

nimil.''- Mdi'rttituis Sniiinmlin, i. 7. 

Xcithcr head ttor tail. Notliing con- 
sistent. “ I can make neither head nor 
tail of what you say,” i.r. I cannot bolt 
the matter to the bran. 

Beade 1 Win, Tails yon Lose. 1 n 
tossing up a coin, with such an arrangti- 
ineut, the person who makes the bargain 
must of necessity win, and tlic person 
who accepts it must inevitably lose. 

Baady, wilful ; affecting tl-c hcml, as 
“ The wine or beer is heady.” (German, 
heftiff, ardent, strong, self-willed.) 

Baallng Ckild. Gold given to a king 
for “healing” the king's evil, nhich 
was done by a touch. 


lour heedth, Tb<i stoij u 
that Vortigem was invited to dine at 
the house of Hengist, when Bowe'na. 
the host’s daughter, brought a cup of 
wine which slie presented to their royal 
guest, saying, “ Was h<e'l, hlaford 
tuff** (Your health, lord king). (See 
Wabbail.) 

William of Malmesbury says the cus- 
tom took its rise from the death of young 
King Edward the Martyr, who was 
traitorously stabbed in the back while 
drinking a cup of wine pivsented to him 
by his mother Elfrida. 

Drtnkhiff healths. The Romans adopted 
a curioiiH fashion of drinking the health 
of their lady-loves, and that was to drink 
a bumper to each letter of her name. 
Hiidibras Ratirisas this custom, wliich he 
calls “ Kiielling names with beer-glasses ” 
(part ii. chai). 1). 

hct ('xitliiK, 'H'*|iO‘tii JiiHtiiia l>il>Briir. 

QuinUKC LmI'' •luatiMir, Ida trilniR.” 

JUnrtial, i. 7S. 

Tlirno viips lo Ani.i, fiuii h> Kale bo (rofii, 

ToSiiwiii five, hix Kh(‘1i<‘I, Dridfroi M'ven. 

K V. n. 

Beap. Struck all of a heap. To be 
fitruck with astonishment. ‘ * Etrc alum , * * 
The idea is that of confusion, having 
the wits bundled together in a heap. 

Bear. 7b hear as a hoff In harvest. In 
at one ear and out at the other ; hear 
without paying attention, Giles Firmin 
Buys, “If you call hogs out of the har- 
vest stubble, they W’ill just lift up Iheir 
heads to listen, and fall to their shack 
again.” {Real ChrisUau^ 1670.) 

Bearae ( I syl.) means simply' a harrow. 
Those harrows used in Romtui Catholic 
churches (or frames M'ith spikes) for 
holding caudles are called in France 
hvrscs. Tlieso frames at a later period 
were covered with a canopy, and lastly 
were mounted on wdicols. 

Beart. A variety of the word rwc. 
(Latin, vonVj the heart ; Greek, hard* ; 
Sanskrit, henr ; Anglo-Saxon, henrte.) 

Jleari (in Christian art), the attribute 
of St. Thore'sa. 

The Jlamiuff heart (in Chri.stian art), 
the .Miiibol of charity. An attribute of 
St, Augustine, deuotmg the fervency of 
his devotion. The heart of the Saviour 
is frequently so represented. 

Beart. 

Phbaseb, Pboveebs, etc. 

A hloodff heart. Since the time of Good 
Lord James the Douglases have carried 
u))Ou their bhields a blo(Kly heart with a 
crown upon it, in memory of the expedi- 
tion of Lord James to Spain with the 
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he^. of King_ Bolwrt Bruce.; King 
twoert GODunissioxied his friend to cony 
his heart to toe Hol^ Land, and Lord 
James had it enclosed in a silver casket, 
which he wore round his neck. On his 1 
way to the Holy Land, he stopped to ' 
aid Alphonso of Castile against Osmyn * 
the Moor, and was slain. Sir Simon j 
Lockhard of Lee was commissioned to | 
ca-rry the heart back to Scotland. {I'alfs j 
of a Grandfath-cr^ xi.) I 

^ Aft^ my otrn heart. Just what I I 
like; in accordance with my liking or j 
wish ; the heart being toe supposed 
seat of the affections. 

Be of good heart. Cheer up. In liatiii, 
Fac, bom aaimo »is : ** the heart being 
the seat of moral comrage. 

Out^ of heart. Despondent ; without ! 
sanguine hope. In Latin, Animuut • 
desfMndere.^' In French, “ Perdre \ 
courage.'' 

Set your heart at rent. Be quite easy 
about the matter. In French, “ Mettez 
rotre eceur a Vaise." The heart is the 
supposed organ of the sensibilities (in- 
cluding the affections, etc.). 

To hreah uue'tt h*‘art. To waste away 
or die of disappointment. “ Broken- 
hearted,” hopelessly distressed. In 
French, Cela me feud le va ur." The 
heart is the organ of life. 

To Uarn by heart. To leai*u memo- 
liter ; to commit to memory. In Fi'onrh, 
Par cwur" or “ Apprenare par ewur," 
(See Leabn.) 

To net oue's heart upon. Earnestly to 
desire it. ‘^Je I'aime de tout uum emur : " 
the heaiib being the supposed seat of the 
affections. 

Ta/,:e heart. Be of good coumge. 
Moral courage at one time was supposed 
to reside iu the heart, physical (courage 
in the stomach, wo'sdfim in the head, 
affection in tho reins or kidneys, melan- 
choly in the bile, spirit in tho blood, etc. 

In i’l'enoh, prendre courage." 

To tale to heart. To feci deeply 
pained [at somctliing which has oc- 
curred]. In La fin, “ Perrussit mihi 
animum “ hiiqito ammo fervr." In 
French, ** Prendre une affaire d ea'ur : " 
the heart liciug tins supposed seat of the 
affections. 

To wear one's heart u/jon one's sleeve. 

To expose one’s secret intentions to 
general notice ; the reference being to 1 
the custom of tying your lady's favour | 
to your sleeve, and thus exjmsing the j 
secret of the heart. lugo says, “When j 
my outward action toows my secret j 
heart, I will wear my heart upon my j 
pleeve, os one does a lady’s f^vppr, for | 


daws [F dowv, pigeoiurl 
l>owB s fooli, or nmiiletoiie to 
or quiz. 1.) ‘ ' 

n^th au my heati. ^ Jh fomt mM 
eo’ffr;" most willing. The hwrt, ae 
the seat of the affections and sensibilities, 
is also toe seat of toe will. 

Heart-branknr (A). A flirt Also 
a partioular kind of curl. Called in 
French Accroehe^comr. At one time 
loose ringlets worn over the shoulders 
wei*e cal^ heart* breakers. At another 
time a curl worn over the * temples was 
called an Aceroche-eatuVy erhe owur. 

Heart-rendlBg. Very pathetic. ''Qni 
deehire le ewur : " tlio heart as tho seat 
of the affections. 

Heart*wliole. Not in love ; the 
affections not given to another. 

“ I III liM c * . . . I jcrl \ c on mv woni I nw licarl;- 
wliolc.*'- Sii ir. Scott : Rciigauntlct (IcMer 18). 

Heart and fStouL lllth my whole 
heart and soul. With nil the enei'gy and 
enthusiasm of vrbich I am capable. In 
Fi’ench. “ S'n porter de tout son cwm\" 
Murk xii. :i!i Ba 3 " 8 , “Love [God] with 
all thy heart [affection], all thy soul [or 
glow ‘of spiritufil liiej, all thy strenfril^ 
[or jihysinil powers], imd all tiiy under- 
standing [that is, lot thy love be also a 
roHsonable serviite, and not mere enthu- 
siasm].” 

Heart In hla Boota. JUs heart fell 
iatt) his hose or sank into his Imts. In 
Latin. “ Cor ilH in genua deeldit." Tv 
French, “ Jroir la ptiur an ventre." ITie 
two last phruses arc very expressive : 
Fear makes the knous shako, and it 
gives one a stomach -:iche ; hut the 
English ])hra8C, if it means anything, 
must mean tliat it in(luce.s the jiorsou to 
run awa\\ 

Heart in bis Month. Jhs heart 
was tu his mouth. Tliat choky feeling 
in the throat which arises from fear, 
conscious guilt, shpioss, etc. 

“Ttii* voimir liner Irieil In look nt lii« iiise, . . , 
hiM liiM lie«ri waMin tnfi nimiili." ■ MtmtThaekcray: 
Mrs. Dt/minul, ji, l.■^l!. 

Heart of Grace ( To take) . Tn pluck 
up roiirago ; not to 1^ dishoartened or 
dowu-hoarted. 'rhis expression is hosed 
on toe jironiisft, “My gra.ee is sufficient 
for thee” (L* Cor. xii. 9) ; by this grace 
St. Paul says, “ When I am w eak then 
am I strong.’* Take grace into your 
heart, rely on God’s grace for strength, 
with grace iu your heart your feeble 
knees will 1 m) strengthened. HaHT 
OF Gbbask.) 
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Heaven 


Hsart «f BmM (/n «ne'»). In 
one’h inmost conviction. The heart is 
often referred to as a second self. 
Shakespeare speaks of the ** neck of the 
heart ” {Merchant of Venice, ii. 2 ) ; “ the 
middle of the heart {Cymheline, i. 7). 
The heart of the heart is to the same 
effect, 

Reart of BUdlothlaii. The old 

jail, the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, taken 
down in 1817. Sir Walter Scott has a 
novel 60 called. 

Hoort’a Saoo. The viola trieHlor. 

It has a host of fancy names ; us, the 
Butterfly flower,” “ Kiss, me quick,” 
a “ Kiss behind tho garden gate,” 
“Love in idleness,” ‘‘Pansy,” “Three 
faces under one hood,” the “ Variegated 
violet, ” “ Hcrba Trinitatis. ’ ' Tho quo- 
tation annexed will explain the popular 
tradition of the flower ; — 

“ Yet; miirWpd T ■whoro ttie Imlfc of Cupid fell : 

Ti fell upon a little western flower, 
nofore niiik-whltc, now purple with loxe's 
wound. 

And niaidens call iHnve-in-idleno8B. . . , 

The juioe of it on sleeping oyollds Isid 
Will make a man nr woman madly dont 
ITpon the next live creature that it sees/' 
Shatcetpeare : Jiidsummer Night's Dieaniy il. 1. 

Hearth Money. {See Chimney 
Money.) 

Beat. One course in a race ; activity, 
action. 

“Feigned Zml, you saw. set out w'ith speedier 
lore. 

But the last heat Plain Dealing won the rare.” 

Dnnlcii. 

Heathen. A dweller on a heath or 
common. Cliristian doctrines would not 
roach those remote people till long after 
they had been acc.c)>ted in towns, and | 
even villages. (Anglo-Saxon, hfiihen, 
hofth. (iS'c6 ' Paoan.) 

Heaven. (Anglo-Saxon, Imfm, from 
hrnfejf, elevated, vjiiilted.) 

The Thbee Heavens. (According to 
the Jewish system.) Tho word heaven 
in the Bible" denotes (1) the air, thus 
wc rend of “ the fowls of heaven,” “ the 
dew of heaven,” and “tho clouds of 
heaven ” ; (2) the starrj" finnatncnl., as, 

“ Tict there ho lights iii the lirinaniciit 
of heaven” (Gon. i. M) ; (H) tho palace 
of Jehovah ; thus wo mid that “ heaven 
isMy tliroue” (Isa. Ixvi. I, and Mntt. 

V. 34). 

V Loosely, the word is used in Scrip- 
ture sometimes simply to express a great 
height. “The cities axe walled up to 
heaven ” (Dent. i. 28). So the builders 
on Shinar designed to raise a tower 
whose top diould “ reach unto heaven ” 
(Gen. xi. 4). 


Tre Five Heavens. (According to 
the Ptolemaic system.) (1) The planet- 
ary heaven ; (2) the sphere of the flzed 
stw ; (3) the cxystalline, which vibrates; 
(4) the primum mo'bile, which oommuni- 
cates motion to the lower spherts ; (6) 
the emp 3 rre'an or seat of deity and 
angels. {See above.) 

she dcomed that Mars bad from^ 

above 

Left his flflh heaven, tho iiowersof men to 
prove." 

Noole : Orlando Furinso, book xlii. 

I The Seven Heavens. (According to 
I the Mali Dili ctaii system.) 

Thr first henren^ says Mahomet, is of 
pure silver, and here tlm staiB are hung 
out like lamps on golden chains. Each 
star has an angel for warder. In this 
lieaveii “ the prophet ” found Adam and 
Eve. 

The second Jteaven, says Mahomet, is 
of polished steel and dazzling splendour. 
Here “ the prophet ” found Noah. 

The third heaven ^ says Mahomet, Is 
studded with precious stones too bril- 
liant for the eye of man. Here Az'rael, 
the angel of death, is stationed, and is 
for ever writing in a large l^ok or 
blotting words out. The former are the 
names of persons bom, the latter those 
of the newly dead. (See below, Heaven 
of heavens.) 

The fourth heaven, he says, is of the 
finest silver. Here dwells the Angel of 
Tears, whose height is “ fiOO days’ jour- 
ney,” aud he sheds cea6cle.ss tears for 
tho hius of man. 

The fifth heaven is of purest gold, and 
here dwells the Avenging Angel, who 
presides over elemental fire. Here “ the 
prophet” met Aaron. {See behir.) 

The sixth heaven is composed of Has'- 
ala, a sort of carbuncle. Here dwells 
the Guardian Angel of heaven and 
earth, half -snow and half -fire. It was 
here that Mahomet saw Moses, who 
wept with envy. 

The seventh heaven^ says the same 
veritable authority, is fonned of divine 
light beyond the power of tongue to 
deHcribi‘. Each inhabitant is bigger 
than the whole earth, and has 70J)00 
heads, each head 70,000 mouths, eacli 
mouth 70,000 tongues, and each tongue 
speaks 70,000 languages, all for ever 
emploved in chniiting the praises of the 
Most High. Here he met Abraham. 
{See below) . 

To he in the seventh heaven. Su- 
premely happy. The Cabbalists main- 
tained that there are seven heavens, each 
rising in happiness above the other, the 
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Beavied 

being the abode of God and the 
mgl^st class of angels. {See above,) 
rHE Nine Heavens. The tenn 
heaven was used anciently to denote the 
orb or sphere in which a celestial body 
was supposed to movoi hence the number 
of heavens varied. According to one 
system, the first heaven was that of the 
Moon, the second tliat of Venus, the 
raird that of Mercury, the fourth that 
of the Sun, the fifth that of Mars, the 
sixth that of Jupiter, the seventh tluit 
of J^tum, tho eighth tliat of the fixt ” 
or finnameut, and the ninth that of the 
Cri/sfnf/mr. (Sec Nine Spheres.) 

Heaven (in modern phraseology) 
means ; (1) a great but indefinite heiglit, 

(2) the sky or the vault of the clouds, 

(3) the special abode of God, (4) the 
place of supremo felicity, (o) supposed 
residence of the celestial gods, etc. 

The heaven of henvene, A llebrewism 
to express the higlujst of tho heavens, 
the special residence of Jehovah. Simi- 
lar superlatives are ** the Lord of lords,” 
“ the God of gods,” “tho Song of 
songs.” {Coinpare our Verj' very much, 
ntc.) 

RflioUl t,iu> clu' hvaviMi of lionvcnn 

Id the Lnnl'H."- Dent 14. 

AmmaU admitted into heaven, {t'yee 
vmter Paradise.) 

Heavies {The), incMiis the heavy oav- 
alrjjr, whioh consists of im*ii of greater 
build and height fluiii Ltinct'rs and 
Hussars. (.SV'c Liuht 'I’rooiu) 

Heavy Man { The), in flicatrical ])ar- 
luiice, means an actor who phiys foil to 
the hero, such as the king in littitdef, the 
mere foil to the prince : Tago is anoth<»r 
“ heavy man's ” part as foil to < Hhello ; 
the “ tiger” in the Ttehrt of Leave Man 
IS another part for the “heavy man.” 
Such parts preserve a <legree of im- 
portance, but never rise into passion. 

Heavy-armed Artillery ( 7V/c). The 
garrison lulillery. 'J'hi; “ light -armed 
artillery” are Uoyal Horse Artillery. 

He'be (2 syl.). Goddess of youth, 
and cup-bearer to the celestial gods. 
She had the power of re.stciring the agcnl 
to youth and beauty, {(iveeh mytholuyif,) 

“ WrwicliCd xmiles 
Hucli RH baiiif «iri llolip ■* rln^ek, 

Aiul love to live III ilMinile sleek.” 

MiUun : L' Allegro. 

Hebe ra!<es. Small vases like a coty-- 
liscos. So termed hecau.si‘ Ilelic is re- 
presented as bearing one containing 
nectar for the goda 

Heberttots (3 syl.). The partisans 
of the YUe demagogue, Jacques Bvne 


H^rt, chief of the Cofdeliefe, a revo^ 
lutionaiy club which boasted ol sdoli 
names os Anat^arsis Clooto, Bemsin* 
Vincent, and Momoro, in the gMt 
French Bevolution. 

Heb'rom in the satire of Abeahm 
and Aehttovhet, in the first part stands 
for Holluna, but in the second part for 
Scotland. HeVronitc (3 syl.), a native 
of Holland or Scotland. 

Hee'dte (3 syl. in Greek, 2 in Eng.). 
A trijilc deity, called Phoebe or the Moon 
in heaven, Diana on the earth, and He- 
cate or Proserpine in hell, is de- 

senlied as having tliree honda— one of a 
hoDto, one of a dog, and one of a lion. 
Her ofieriii^ consisted of dogs, honey, 
and hlat‘k lambs. Sho was TOmetimos 
called “ Tri'via,” bcenuse offerings were 
liresented to her at cross -ixiads. Shake- 
siieare refers to the trijilo character of 
inis goddess : 

‘ And \vc‘ fnirif'S MiRt do rnn 
lly ilir tnidf' llot'RU'H M»ain.'’ 

^dUlHimiint'r JfighVit Itream, v. S. 

Ueeate, daughtiir of Perses the Titan, 
is a vfiry diffeiviii person to tho “ Triple 
Hecntc,” who, according to Hesiod, was 
danglitcr of Zeus and a bHiicvolent 
goddess. }L;eate, daughter of I^^rsSs, 
was a magi(‘iaii, poisoned her father, 
ruiHe4 a temple to Diana in which slic 
immolated stmiigera, and was iriothor 
of Meil4'*a and Circe. Sl«j presided over 
magic and eiuliaiitments, taught sorcery 
;iiul wih'hcraft. She is rcjiresciiteu 
with a lighted ti>reh and a sword, and 
is attended by two black dogs. 

? Shakespt'iire, in his Mnebvth, ulhideH 
to both tli€*se HeeatcH. Thus iu act ii. 

I ho speaks of '‘'pale Herfite,” t.e. the 
mother of Medea and CircG, goiidess of 
niagicians, wliom they invoked, and to 
whom they made offerings. 

** .Vow ... [tit iilKhtj Uilrlifiiirt 

I’rJO HffRtC'V offcilUKH.’' 

But in act iii. 2 ho sjioaks of “ hlaeh 
Hecate,” meaning night, and huVs be- 
foro tho night is over and day dawns, 
there 

“ .SImll be tione 

Adi'tnl of ilrcntlDii nolo,” < r. tlif iiiiiriler of 
Diinrtin. 

N.B. Without ddiiht. soTnelimes these 
two Hceates arc confoundetl. 

Hecatomb. Tt is said that Pytha- 
goras offen'd ufi KtO oxen the gods 
when ho discovtuetl that the square of 
the hypothenuso of a right-angled - 
trianglo etjuals botli tlic squares <if the 
other two sides. 1'his is tho 47th of 
book i. of “ Euclid,” called the dul- 
carnciu But Pythagoras never 
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Begemdttsr 


flaodflced anmols, and would not suffer 
his (lissipleB to do so. 

sacrificed to the soils mil lei and boney- 
comk>>Ut not aohnalB. [Again] He forliade ids 
mseiptes to saCTHlce oxeu.'^’^lambtichufi ; Li/e o/ 
J^stSasoms, x\ 111 . pp. im-». . 

Veotnr. Eldest son of Priam) the 
noblest and most magnanimous of all 
the chieftains in Homer’s I/iael (a Greek 
epic). After holding out for ten years, 
he was slain by Achilles, who lashed 
him to his chariot) and dragged the 
dead body in triumph thrice round the 
walls of Troy. The J/M concludes 
with the funeral obsequies of Hector 
and Patroc'los. 

TAe Hector of German if, .Toachim II., 
Elector of Brandenhurg’(I514-ir)71). 

You wear Hector's cloak. You are 
-paid off for t^ing to deceive another. 
You are paid in your own coin. When 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Xorthumhcrland, 
in 1569, was routed, he hid himself in 
the House of Hector Armstrong) of Har- 
law. This villain betrayed him for the 
reward offered, but never after did any- 
thing go well with him ; ho went down, 
down, down, till at last he died a beggar 
in rags on the roadside. 

Reotor (A), A leader ; so called 
from the son of Priam and generalis- 
simo of the Trojans. 

Hector (To) . To .swagger, or play the 
bully. It IS hard to conceive how the 
brave, modest, noble-minded patriot 
came to he made tho synonym of a 
braggait and blusterer like Ajax. 

Hoctorc. Street bullies and brawlers 
who delighted in being as rude as ikks- 
sible, especially to women. Robbery 
was not theii' object, but sim})1y to gf'>t 
talked alxiuL (to Hawkttbites.) 

Bco'uba. Second wife of Priam, and > 
mother of niiioti'cn children . When Tmy j 
was taken by the Grec'ks site fell to the 
lot of Ulysses. She w'as al’torwards 
metamorphosed into a dog, and threw 
herself into the s€ni. Tho place where 
she TH?rished was afterwards called the 
J)og^s~grai'c (eynos-so'ma). {Homer: 
Jli'adf «Ytc.) 

</w to Hecuba, To the point or main 
incident. The story of Hecuba has 
furnished a host of Greek tragedies. 

Bedge (1 syl.). To hedge, in betting, 
is to defend oneself from lo.ss by I'roas- 
liets. As a itedge is a defence, so cros^- 
bettiug is hedging. (A, Jluni : The 
Tov^f ix.) 

"He [ilotloipbiu] liogan lo tliitik . . . tbnt lit* 
bHd liettrd too dtiep . . . niid that It yia» time to 
bedge."— Jftira iilfl]/ ; A'Ng/und, vot. it. cliup, xvii. 

p.4fi. 


Hedge X4Uie (Loudon) includes that 
whole line of streets (Dorset,, Whitcomb, 
Prince’s, and Wardour) stretching from 
Pall Mall East to Oxford Street. 

Hedge Priest. A poor or vagabond 
parson. The use of heuge for vagabond, 
or veiy inferior, is common ; as hedge- 
inustara, hedge-writer (a Grubb Str^t 
author), hedge-marriage (a clandestine 
one), etc. Shakespeare uses the phrase, 
“hedge-bom swam ’’ as the very oppo- 
site of “ gentle blood.’’ (1 Heiii'y T/., 
iv. 1.) 

Hedge Sehool (A), A school kept 
in the open air, near a hedge. At one 
time common in Ireland. 

“Thcftt* irrpgul.iv or ‘biultrc scbools' are f ole- 
rated only in .Milages tibcM-e no regular scliool 
exists within a ronicnienr distanre.”— ilanmrcl; 
Journal of A'llnratton, December, Isas, ii. 674. 

Hedonlam. The doctrine of Aristip- 
pus, that pleasure or happiness is the 
chief good and chief end of man (Greek, 
hedCnSf pleasui'e). 

Heel, Heela. (Anglo-Saxon heL) 
Achilles' heel. (iSf'c under Achilles.) 
I showed him a fair pair of heels, I 
ran away and outran them. 

** Two of tlicni «a\v me w hen T ■went oaf. of 
doors, and clinsed me. but 1 showed them a fttir 
imir of heels.*’— *S/r Tl', Scott : Peoenl of the Pedk\ 
ebap. XXIV. 

Out at heels. In a sad plight, in de- 
cayed circumstances, like a beggar whose 
Ktockiugs arc worn out at the heels. 

• A ,'rood uinn’s fortune ma> mow out at beolH.*' 
siinkrtipruiv : Kniq l.wxi\ II. 1*. 

To show a light pmr tf heels. To 
abscond. 

To take to nm's heels. To run off. 
“ In pedes nos vonjuerc." 

Heel-tap. Hampers all rounds and 
no heel-taps — i.e. the bunipeis nre to }io 
tlruintMl to Ibc bidtom of llu* glass. Also, 
one of the thicknesses of the heel of a 
shoe. 

Heenan. Tn JIccnan stglc. “ By 
a])ostolic blows and knocks.” Hccnaii, 
the Beiiicta boy of North America, dis- 
puted for the chniiipioirs bolt against 
Sayew, the British champion. His build 
auu muscle were the admiration of the 
ring. 

Heep {Xy'iah). An abject toady, 
nialigiiant as he is base : always boasting 
of his '/owA/c birth, ’/rwiA/If position, ’tfwA/c 
I alrnde, iukI 'amble calling. ( Dickens : 
Davul Copperfeld.) 

Hegem'ony {g hard). The hebemomj 
ofmttians. "flie leadersliip. (Greek, hege- 
Mod ia, from ago^ to lead.) 
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Mtiietm 


The ^loch of the 64cht of 
ICAnomet from Mecca, wheu he was 
ty the nnurastnutes, July leth, 
/K , Mahometaus date from this event. 
(Arabic, hejira, departure.) 

Solnidall (2 syl.). In Scandinavian 
m^oloffv, 8^ of the nine virgins, all 
sisters. He is called the pod with the 
polden tooth or with golden teeth, Heim- 
dall was not an Asa but a Van 

(y.r. ), who lived in tlie celestial fort Him- 
lusbiorg under the farther extremity 
of the bridge Bifrost and kept 

the keys of heaven. He is the watch- 
man or sentinel of Asgard (^.r.), sleeps 
less than a bird, sees even in sleep, can 
hear the gmss grow, and even the wool 
on a lamb’s back. Heimdall, at the end 
of the world, will wake the gods with 
his trumpet, when the sons of Muspell 
will against them, with Loki, the wolf 
Fenrir,and the gi*cat serpent Jonnungand. 

Reiindall'a Horn. The sound of 
this horn went through all the world. 

Helmdaller. The learned humbugs 
in the court of King Biuu'be of Hisis- 
hurg. GooHhh,) 

Haima-kiiiigla {The). A prose 
legend found in tlio Snorra Jidda. 

Heir • apiMurent. The person who 
'will succeed as heir if ho siirvivfja At 
the death of his predecessor the heir- 
appareiit bcwmics hcir-ai law. 


Belr-preeumptlve. t)iu' wdio will 
bo heir if no ouo is bom luiviug a prior 
claim. Thus the Ihineess U(»yal was 
heir-presumptive till the Prince of 
Wales was lioin ; and if the I*riuce of 
Wales had been king before any family 
liad been born to liiiii, his brother, 
Prince Alfit'd, would have Ikhsii heir- 
pi^umptive. 

Hel or Hela (in Scajidiunvian inyth- 
ology), queen of the dead, w goddess of 
the ninth earth or nether w^orld. She 


dwelt beneath the loots of tlie sacred 
ash [pgpdraHil)^ and was the daughter of 
Loki. The All-fatlier sent her into 
Helheim, where she i^as given doiriiiiiou 
over nine worlds, and to one or other of 
these nine worlds she sends all who die 
of sickness or old age. Her dwelling is 
Elvid'nir {dark eloudn)^ her dish Huugr 
{hungh')^ her knife Sullt {stai'ration), 
her servants Gangla'ti {tardg-feet), her 
Kor {mekncHs), and her bed -curtains 
Blikian'dabOl {splendid miser p). Half 


her body was blue. 

“ Down the ynwnlTig steer he rode 
That led to HeJa's drear alwde." 

Gray : Jicseent of Odin. 


S«1 HC^pWn. A mttfiiile dif , 

bility belonffingto fhedwan-knur 
(German, Twhhn, to oemoeaU) 
MeldenhieK) ' / 

Heldealmeli (Book of Heroee)^ A 
German compilation of all the rottiaiicee 
pertaining to Dideriok and bis ciham**' 
pious, by wolfram von Eschenbadi. 

Helen. The t^e of female beau^j^ 
more especiallyin those who have readied 
womanhood. Baughtei'of Zeus uidLeda, 
and 'wife of Mene&os, King of Sparta. 

** Kho moves a tftnldess and she looks a queen.'* 
row. : Homer's Iliad, lU. 

The Helen of iSpain. Cava or Florinda, 
daughter of Count Julian. {See OaVA.) 

<SY. Helen's Jire (feu d’Helene) ; also 
called Feu Sf. Hehne (St. Helmets or St. 
Elmo’s tire) ; and by the Italians ** the 
iircs of St. Peter ami St. Xichdas/' 
Meteoric fires seen occasionally ou the 
masts of ships, etc. If the flame is 
single, foul weatlicr is said to he at liond ; 
but it two or more flames ^pear, the 
weather will improve, {th'e CABTon.) 

Helen of One’s Troy {The). The 
ambition of one’s life ; the subject for 
which we would live ond die. The 
allusion, of course, is to that Helen who 
eloped with Paris, and thus brought 
about the siogo and dtsstrucUon of Troy. 

“ Kor wliirh miMi idl ll«> life i1h'.\ here enjiiy 

SMil llurlit, (IK fot ilu* Heli'iiK »»r ihrir Tni,v.*’ 

Lonl Jtiooki ; TniiUv of UnvutUo IteiiUUHfi. 

Helena. The typo of a lovely 
woman, ]Miticnt and hopeful, strong in 
fccliug, and sij.staiuod through trials by 
her enduring and horoie faith. {Shake* 
speare : AlCs Well that Ends Well.) 

Hel'ena {St. ) . Mother of OouRtauiine 
the Great. She is rcproHeiited in royal 
robes, wearing an imperial crown, howu^ 
showas empress. Sometimfwshe f!arriesin 
her hand a model of tho Holy Sepiilchi'e, 
an edifice raised by her in tho East; 
sometimes she bears a large cross, 
typical of her alleged discovery of that 
upon which tho Saviour was crucified ; 
soinetiincs she also bears the three nails 
by which He w'as aflixc3(l to the ci'oss. 

Hel'enoa. Tlie proplict, the only 
sou of I'l'iam that survived the fall of 
Troy. Ho fell to the share of Pyrrhos 
wheu the captives were awarded; and 
because he saved the life of the young 
Grecian was allowc<l to Anarorm'- 
achC, his brother Hector’s wulow. ( Vir^ 
gil : ^Eneid.) 

Hel'loon. The Muses’ Mount. It is 
part M the Pamassos, a mountain nuigi 
in Greece. 
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Hell Broth 


MeUcmU harmmum stream is the 
stream whkli flowed from Helicon to the 
fonntaiiis of the Muses, called Aganippe 
and Hip'pocrene (3 syl.). 

(Holy-mouth). The 
name given bv the Ajmlo-Saxous to 
Deoemher, in allusion to Christinas Bay. 

HeUap'aUfl. the City of the Sun, a 
Greek form of (1) Baalbek, in Syria ; 
and (2) of On, in ancientE^pt, noted for 
its t^ple of Actis, called Beth Shemesh 
or Temple of the Sun, in Jer. zliii. 13. 

Balioa. The Greek Sun-god, who 
rode to his palace in Colchis every night 
in a golden boat furnished with wings. 

Helioatat. An instrument by which 
the rays of the sun can be flashed to great 
distances. Used in signalling. 

Heliotrope (4 syl.). Afiollo loved 
Clyt'ie, but forsook her for her sister 
Leucoth'oe. On discovering this, (Jlytie 
pined away ; and Apollo changed her at 
death to a flower, which, always turning 
towards the sun, is called heliotrope. 
(Greek, “ turn-to-siui.”) 

According to the poets, heliotrope 
renders the bearer invisible. Boccaccio 
calls it a stone^ but SolTnus Ha 3 ra it is the 
hei b, “ Ut herba ejiminn mMiinn imxttt 
et y^'mantatiomtms leffiihuiH vouHvemta^ 
a avocmiqne ffc«t(tbittn\ suhtraJuU 
vmbm {Oeorifu\ xi.) 

“ "Nd Ihhw* liiid iliey of fn'\ iro wJirrt' to liidc, 

Or helioini|i*' lo rliiinn I limt out of v lew ’ 
Ddhlt^ : Iv/t nut, \ m \ , 

“Tlipoihor stone is lioliotnine, lemii'm 

tliow \llm iMUe It. IliMsilile.' —Itnrraenif. Tht 
JMamrron, Non el iii., Kiwluli il:i\ . 

HelL According to Mohammedan 
faitli, tliere are seven hells - 

(1) Jahaiinain, for wi(‘ke<t Moti»niiiie<lfiiis, nil 
of whom will he snoiitir or later taken to 
dim ; 

(S) Tli« Fliiiner {LathA'), for tUiriHlIans ; 

(8) The SiiiRBlier Uintamah), f<ir .leu s ; 

(4) The niiucer (A!«tr). fen- Sahians ; 

(ft) The Hwircher iSnkarX for Mn^ians ; 

(rt) The Burner (JrtWw). for niolitiers ; and 

(7) The AhyHB (Uawipah\ fur iiy|Mn-riteH. 

Hell or ArA'a of the Jewish C!ahal- 
ista, divided into seven lodges, one under 
another (Joseph ben Abraham 
tiUa)--~ 


In the Buddhist system there ore 
136 places of punishment after death, 
where the dead are sent according to their 
degree of dement. (*SVp Euphemishs.) 

HelL This word occurs eighteen 
times in the New Testament. In nine 
instances the Greek word is Hadis ; in 
eight instances it is Geheniia ; and in 
one it is Tartarus. 

Hades: Matt. xi. 23, xvi. 18 j Luke 
xvi. 23 ; Acts ii. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. ba ; Rev. 
i. 18i, vi. 8, XX. 13, 14. Hades.) ^ ^ 

Gehenna : Matt. v. 22, 2^ x. 28, xiii. 
Li, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 33 ; James iii. 6. 
{See Gehenna.) 

Tartarus : 2 Peter ii. 4. {See Tae- 

TABOS.) 

Descended into hell (Creed) means the 
place of the dead. (Anglo-Saxon, helatty 
to cover or conceal, like the Greek 
“ Ha'des,” the abode of tlie dead, from 
the verb a-eido^ not to see. In 
lioth cases it means ** the unseen 
world ” or “ the world concealed from 
sight.” Ilie god of this nether world 
was called “ Iladesj” by the Greeks, and 
“llel” or “Ilela” by the Scandin- 
avians. In bomo couuti('s of England 
to cover in with a roof is “ to hell the 
building,” and thatcliers or tilers 111*0 
toniied ” helliers,” 

Ixad apes tn lull, {See Aric.) 

Hell {Hirers of), ('lassie authors tell 
us that the Inferno is encompassed bj' 
five rivers : Acheron, (\icytus, Styx, 
Phlog^thon, and licthr. Acheron from 
the (Jreek arho^-reo, grief- fl o w' ing ; (>>- 
cytuH, from the Greek AnhuH, to weep, 
su])poscd to be a flood of tears ; Styx, 
from the Greek stitf/iOy to loathe ; Phlege- 
thon, from the Greek phGpo, to burn ; 
and Lethf^, from the Greek hthiy ob- 
livion. 

Fivu li!it(‘ful ri\crH round JiiffTiio run, 
Unofi'imiuHMienrai.HUd ilien lUi* Flood of tPiirs, 
Next loar.lisonie Kr.\ s,tlieii Ji«|Utd FIiiiiitMii»iH-ars, 
l.cMliG comes lust, or Mauk i)l>li\ ion. E. C. n. 

Hell Broth. Amagicnl mixture pre- 
})ared for evil piiriioses. I'he -witches in 
Macbeth made it. {Sec act iv. 1.) 


Angel.* 

The heat W lulu's I Unt of lire (Here Alisalom and TBi*aolitc8 Kualiiel 
It “ siiowK lire ") who break the Law 

flti tliueM hotter than No. I Doe^ l.ahnin'l 

no tunes hotter than 2 Korah Shafucl 

no luiU‘ii hotter than No. :i .li'rohoaiii Maccailiiel 

Wt tunea hotCfr than No. 4 A hah ('hutrii-l 

no limed hotter than No. Mieah ra«*iel 

no tltueii hotter than No. n. Khshn, son of Ahuya. Dalkiel 

or 42U tunes hotter than tire rtahiuiih - hi eaktirs, 
idolators, and un- 
» circumcised 

* All these preiMdeBtB are under Dttina,*the Aitpel of RUence, who keeps the three kei s of the 
three gates4)i heu. 


(1) Gehennoin 

(8) The Oates of Death 
(3) The Shadow of Death 
W The Pit of Corruption 
(.ft) The Mire ol Clay 
(«) Aliaddon 
(7) Sheol 



IBtell Gate 




Hell Gate. A dangerous passage 
between Great Bam luand and Long 
Island, North America. The Dutch 
settlers of New York called it HoeU- 
gat (whirling-gut) irrupted into Hell- 
gatc. Flood Bock, iis most dangerous 
reef, has been blown up by U.S. en- 
gineers. 

Hell Gates, according to Milton, are 
nine-fold—three of brass, three of iron, 
and three of adaTnaiit ; the keejxirs are 
Sin and Death. This allegoiy is one of 
the most celebrated passages of Fantditie 
Lost. {See, book ii. 043-676.) 

Hell Kettles. Cavities three miles 
long, at Oxcn-lc-Fiehl, Durham. A, B, 
C coinuumicate with each other. <lia- 
meter, about 38 yards. The diainctor 
of D, a separate cave, is about *28 yards. 

A is 19 foot 6 inches in depth. 

B is 14 feet in depth. 

C is 17 feet in depth. 

D is 5 feet 6 inches in depth. 

(See Xutes and Queries, August 21, l87o.) 

HellShoon. In Icelandic mjdhology, 
indispensable for the journey to Valhalla 
as the obolus for crossing the Styx. 

Hell or Connaught (7b). This 
phrase, usually attributed toCroinwoll, 
and common to the whole of Irtdand, 
rose thus : When the settlers designed 
for Ireland asked the oflieent of .Tames 
I. where they were to go, they were 
answ'ercd “to Hell f»r Connunght,’* go 
where you like or \vhor<j you may, but 
don't bother me about the matter. 

Kellanod'lcaB. irmpiros of the public 
games in (rreece. 'I’hey iniglit chastise 
with a stick anyone who created a dis- 
turbance. Tiielms, a Spartan nobleman, 
•was so punisliod by them. 

Helle'nos (3 syl.). “'llus w'ord had 
in Palestine three sovituI nieanings : 
Sometimes it designated tlie pagans; 
sometimes the Jews, sjiesi king Greek, niid 
dwelling among the juiguiis ; aiui^ soiric- 
timoH proseljdes of the gate, thatis, men 
of pagan origin converted to .rudaisin, but 
not cirouraeised ” (John vii. nr), xii, 20; 
Acts xiv. I, xvji. 4, xviii. 4, xxi. 28). 
{Rman : J.tfr of Jtsns, xiv.) 

N.B. Tlie present Greeks call them- 
selves “ Hellft'ues,” and the king is 
termed “ King of the Helle/nes.” The 
ancient Greeks called their country 
“Hellas;" it w’us the Romans ivho 
misnamed it “ Grfc(‘ia.” 

‘•Tlie flrst and truest Hellas, the itiother-Iand of 
all Hellenes, was riio laml whicb we eall (;reere, 
■with the islands round about It. There alone the 
whole land WHh Greek, and none but Hellenes lived 
In it."— /Vfvwrtw; Genital Sketch, chap. II. p, a. 


Belto'ato. Tb» oommon ditfadb of 
the Greek writera after the am bf Alfl k* 
auder. It was baaed on the Aitio. 

Hellenln'tlo* The dialect 'Of .Gm*’ 
Greeklanguageuaedby the Jews. Hwaa 
full of Oneut^ idioms and metaphors. 

Hell'anlsta. Those Jews who used 
the Greek or Helle'nio language. (AH 
these four words are derived from HeUaa, 
iu Thessaly, the cradle of the race.) 

Helleapont (3 syl.), noW called the 
Dardanelles, means the “sea of HellS,*’ 
and ■was so colled because .Helld, the 
sister of Phryxos, was drowned there. 
She w^as fleeing with her brother through 
the air to Colchis on the golden ram to 
eHca))e from Ino, her mother-in-law, who 
most cruel] V oppressed her, buttumiiig 
giddy, she fell into the sea. 

Helmet, in heraldry, resting on the 
chief of the shield, ond'beormg uie crest, 
indicates rank. 

o'fWri, with nix lisrs, or with thf* vlsor mlsod (In full 
faoi‘1 for royHlr.\ ! 

Sterf. with ffolii bfirtf,\Ar,\ lug m'liuiiilM^r (in profile) 
ftir II iioMoiimn ; 

fo/t/ioiif hitm. nnd inth rUor open (in proflia) 
for a knight or liHnniet ; 

iUeri, with viHnr closed (in profile), for s miuiro or 
Kenileinan. 

"Thn iMiinlod holniali in fho haiurclieft frnhl 
tlio I'nrhcHt iwlaco of Niiiiroiid apiicari to Iwva 

}M‘i>n tlio inoHt iinrUMit HnM«rHl wars dls« 

nivorwl in I ho no ns. They wero iron, nno the 
riiiira whirli iirnaiiHMitiMl tho lower mrt . . . ware 
inlaiil with oopiM'r.'* — /.iixant; ATinminS «Mi ^ 
Uoninins. vol. ii. jiart li. chap. iv.ii..snz. 

Helmets. Those of Santgossa wore 
most in rrnute iu the days of chivsSry. 

Chse helmet. The com]>lete hnad-pieco, 
liaviiig in front two movable parts, 
which (X)uld bo lifted up or lot down at 
pleasure. 

Visor. One of tho movable parts ; it 
was to look through. 

livrer, or drinkintf^pirre. One of the 
movable parts, W'hich was lifted up when 
tlie wearer ate or drank. It comes from 
the Italian verb ttevere (to drink). 

Afo'rion. A low ii'oii cap, worn only 
by infantry. 

" Mahomet's helmet, Mahomet wore a 
double helmet; the exterior one was 
called al maivashah (the wreathed gar- 
land). 

The helmet of Perseus (2 syl.) rendered 
tho wearer invisible. Ttiis was the 
“helmet of Ha'des,” which, with the 
winged sindals and magic wallet, ha 
took from certain nymphs who held 
them in possession ; hut after he had 
slain Medusa he restored them again, 
and presented the Gorgon’s head to 
Athe^ia [Minerva], who placed it in the 
middle of her segis. 
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loo, m l&e satire of Abnatom and 
Aehitoph 0 L by Brydeii and Tate, is 
mmt for the Earl of Ferer^am. 

Saint.'’ A slave in ancient Sparta. 
Hence, a slave or serf. 

' Snip. (American.) A hired servant. 

■•Mmanltor. Higgledy^ggledy; 
^ hurry and confusion. The Latin 
hUariter^celeriter comes tolerably near 
the ineimuig of post-haste, as Shake- 
8^>e^ mea the expression (2 Hvnry 

“ 8lr John, 1 am tliy Plntol and tliy filend, 

And helter-BkolUT have 1 roUe to iliee, 
f And tidings do 1 bring.'* 


Halvo. To throw the helve after the 
hatehet. To be reckless, to throw away 
what remains because your losses have 
been so great. The allusion is to the 
fable of the wood-cutter who lost the 
head of his axe in a river and threw the 
liandle in after it. 


Belve'tla. Switzorlnnd. So called 
from the Helve'tii, a powerful Celtic 
people who dwelt thcrei'iixiiits. 


“ SCO from I ho ivkIioh of Tloh <'l m’« pilo 
Tlio wJnicuod skull of old Sor>o'tUH Mmilo.’* 
Jlolnu'H. 


Hainii. To have mnw hemp in your 
povKot, To have luck on your sifle in 
tho most adverse drcumstonces. Tlie 
phrase is French {Avoir de la corde-(!e-‘ 
pemiu UauH m rof erring to the 

jjopular notion that hemp brings good 


Hempe (1 syl.). irhcu hempc is spun 
Unyland is done. Lord ‘Bacon says ho 
heard the jirophocy wlien he was a child, 
and he inteipreted it thus: Heinjie is 
composed of tlie initinl letters of Ifexiry. 
hdward, jlfary, 7"hilip, and /;iiziiheth. 
At the close <if tho last reign “ EiiglaiKl 
was done,” for the sovereign no longer 
styjed himself ” King of England,” but 
“King of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
{See Notabica.) 

Rampen Caudle. A liangnian's 
rope. 


Ye RhnU havea liomiien oiiudU* tlieii, nm] Un- 
hell* ota.ha.Xcl\c\J‘ -Shnh;itpvnyfi : s Uni. 1 /., i> 7. 


Hempen Collar (A). The hang- 
man’s rope. In French : “Xa erarafe de 
cAffwm'.” 


Hempen Fever. Death on the 
gallows, the rope being made of hemp. 

Hempen Widow. Tlie widow of a 
man who has been hanged. (See above.) 

** Of a heni)*eu w idow The kid forlnrn." 

Aimiiort/i : Jiii’k Sfnpimrti. 

He'mue or Hmmue. A chain of 
mouutaius ip Tlirace. According to 


mytholo^, Hemos, sou of Bo'r^ wu' 
changed into a mountain for a^irmg to 
divine honours. 

Hen-peeked. A man who submits 
to be snubbed by his wife. 

Hen and Chiekemi (in Christian 
art), emblematical of God’s providence. 
{See St. Ma^ew xxiii. 37.) 

A whistling maid and crowing hem is 
neither fit for God nor men, A whistnng 
maid means a witch, who whistles like , 
the Lapland witches to call up the winds ; ^ 
they were sumosed to be in league with 
the devil. The crowing of a lien was 
supposed to forbode a death. The usual 
interpretation is that masculine qualities 
in females are undesirable. 


Hen urtth one C^ok. As fnssg m 
a hen with one ekiek. Over-anxious 
about small matters; over-particular 
and fussy. A hen with one chick is for 
ever clucking it, and never leaves it in 
iudcpeudefioc a single moment. 

Henohmam Henobboy. TheAnghj. 
Saxon hute is a servant or jiage ; or 
perhaps a horse-man ; henges 

or hengsty a horse. 

“ “ **‘'*’‘* ‘ Un 

To lx* nij hcncliinaii.'* 

HIntJcaiptiare: Midsummer XiyhVa Dream, li. 1. 

Henglst and Berea. German, hemfst 
(a stfillion), and Horsa is connected with 
our Anglo-Saxon word hors (horse). If 
tho names of two brothers, probably 
they were given them from the devices 
l)omc on their arms. 

According to tradition, they lauded in 
Pegwell Buy, Kent. 


Hernia. The Persian ladios tinge the 
tips of their tingers with henna to make 
them a roddish-yellow'. 


1 ue it-ai OT uie I enna-piimt rcRPinbleB tliat «if 
the iiijrtlo. The liloRsom him a tinwrrful fniir- 
laiii-p- It KrowH like; a fi-iiilifi liiidiii; jn inchtHi 
foniiiiw H i-InRUy ,.f siimli jrlhnv Howpih.- 
'—Hnkci: Nihi Jnbrs, AOyaaiHin, chaii. 1. |i 3, 


lS.mme'bmTg{Conntrss). One day a beg- 
gar woman asked alms of the Countess, 
who twdtted the beggar for carrjdng 
twins. Tlie woman, furious wifb pas- 
sion, cursed tlie Countess with the assur- 
aiKJp tliat she should become the mother 
of nltildren. The tradition is that 
the Countess had this number all at one 
parturition. All the bovs were named 
John and all the girls Elizabeth. The 
story says they all died on the day oi 
tlieir birth, and were buried at Hague. 

Ben'rloaiis or RearloUuui. A reli- 
gious sect ; 80 called from HenriVus, its 
founder, an Italian monk, who, in the 
twelfth century, undertook tc rnform 
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the vices of the clergy. He rejected \ 
want baptism^ festivals, and ceremonies. 
Henricus was imprisoned by Pope Eu- 
ge'niuh III. in 1U8. 

Henrlette (.'5 syl.), in the Freiioh lan- 
f^age, means “a perfect woman.’* The 
character is from Molicrc's Fi'mmcs 
vanit's. 

Hanry (Poor), a touching tale in 
])oetry by Hartnuinii von jIpi* Aiir [^>/»*], 
of the^ miniiesiugcTs (12th century). 
Henry, prince of Hoheneek, in Bavaria, 
being struck with lepi'osy, was told that 
he never would he healed till a spotless 
maiden voluiitocrod to dio on his ^half. 
Prince Henry, never expecting to meet 
with such a victim, sold most of his 
possessions, and went to live in the cot- 
tage of a small tenant fanner. Here 
Elsie, the fanner’s daughter, waited on 
him ; and, hearing the e<niditiou of his 
cure, offered herself, and went to Salerno 
to complete the sjicrifice. Prince Henry 
accom]iat]icd her, was cured, and married 
Elsie, who thus heeaine I*ady Alieia, 
wife of Prince Henry of Hoheneek. 

Hen:^ Grace dc Dtoo. llio largest 
ship built by Henry VllT. Tt <'arried 72 
guns, 700 men, and was 1,000 tons bur- 
then. (AW* Great Harry.) 

Heplues'tos. The Greek Vulcan. 

Beptarohy (Greek for ftetrn gnrern^ 
wcutft). The Sa.ruu Utpiavthff is the 
division of Eiiglan<l into seven parts, 
each of which had a. wpanite ruler: 
a.s Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East 
Anglia, Mereiu, and North u in bria. 

He'ra. The Greek Juno, the wife of 
Zeus. (The wtrni iiicaiis ‘‘chosen out;,” 
hmreo.) 

Heraolel'dn (1 HV'l.). The dosccud- 
aiits of Her'acks (Latin, J/iraif?n). 

Heralds. (Anglo-Saxon hrrr (2 
syl.), an army, aiul a govrnior or 

official. 

The eofft of rejiresonts the knight 
liiraself from whom tlie bearer is de- 
scended. 

The sfiirM represents his Imdy, and the 
hehmt his head. 

Tlie flourUh is his mantle. 

The wotio is the ground or moral pre- 
tension on which he stands. 

The »npport(‘r» are th»; pages, desig- 
nated by the omhlenis uf bvjars, lions, 
and so u"u. 

Herald’s College consists of three 
kiugs-of-anns, six heralds, and four 
pursiiivaiits. The head of the collogo 
IS wUed tbp E»jl Mftrslwl of England. 


The three kiNys-qf-arme ue 
Clorencieux und Nmnroy 

The eix keralde are styled Sotnem, : 
Hichmond, Lanoaster, Windsor, ClierteL 
and York. 

Thr four pureuivante areBou^ Dragtm, 
Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge OreiXt 

Garter Kimo-of-arms is so oaSed 
from his special duty to attend at the 
solemnities of election, investiture, and 
installation of Knights of the Garter. 

Ciarenoieux Kino - or - arms. So 
called from the Duke of Olareuoe, 
brotlier of Edw^ IV. His duty is to 
marshal and disjioHO the funerals of 
knights on the south side of the Trent. 

Norroy Kino-of-akms has similar 
jurisdiction to Glareiicieux, only on the 
iiortli side of the Trent. 

‘*Tlt<*re II snriilenieniary lipmld,mMo(l ' ffstb 
Kinft of AriiiH,' Hill) liMS tie huh! in tlw onllnffs. 
Rih iliit> IS toatienil at tlio eluetnai uf ftkuUrbt 
«if tlic Hath." 

H In StuiUami the licrairlic college con- 
sists of Lyon Kino-oi--arm8, six heralds, 
and tivo )>ui‘Huivant8. 

qr In Irt fami it consists of TTlster 
Kino-of-abms, two heralds, and two 
pnrsuivuuts. 

Heraldic Colours. (^V/* Jewels.) 

Herb. Many herbs ore used for cura- 
tive })urposes simply Ix^oause of their 
form or marks : tlms, wood-sorrel, being 
shiii>od like a heart, is usimI as a rordial ; 
liver-wort for the Urn' ; the ctdandiiio, 
which has yellow juice, for the jawidtcc ; 
horb-dragou, which is speckled like a 
dragon, to coimteraet the poison of 
serpents, etc. 

Herb of Grace. Iluo is so called 
biH'auso of its use in exorcism, and 
himeo tb(» Tiomaii (/uthoHcs sprinkle 
holy w'ater w'ith ii luineh of rue. It 
was for centuries supposed to ]irevent 
euntngioTi. Kuo is the German voutr : 
Greek, rutv : Liitiii, ineuiiiiig the 

“preserver,” being a preservative of 
healtli (Greek, rtw^ to preserve). Ophelia 
calls it the “ Herb of (j race o’ Sundays.” 

Herb Trinity. The Imtanical name 
is Vtula trtcfihr. The word frirohr 
explains why it is called tlie Herb 
Trinity. It aW> explains the pet name 
of “ Threc-fnccs-uiider-a-hood ; ” but 
the very markings of the pansy resemble 
the iifiTue. (An Heart’s Ease and 

I*ANSY.) 

Herba Sooro. The, “divine wood,’* 
vervain, said by the old Romans to cute 
the bit^A of uU rabid aniniale^ to arreet 
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the progress of Tenoni, to cure the plague, 
to avert sorcery and witchcraft, to re- 
concile enemies, etc. So highly esteemed 
was it that feasts called Verben&lia were 
annually held in its honour. Heralds 
wore a wreath of vervain when they 
dedared war ; and the Druids held ver- 
vain in similar veneration. 

“ Lift your lioiighH of vervain blue, 

Dipt in cold Beptetnber dew ; 

And dfwh the moisture, chaste and clear, 
O'er the ground, and through the sir. 

Now the place is purged and pure " 

Afatum. 

Beroules (3 syl.), in astronomy, a 
large northern constellation. 

Those stars in tlie neigh hourliond of Hercules 
are mostly found to Im' approaclntjg the earth, 
and those which lie in the opiiosito direction to 
he receding from It.”— .Ve/ccowiA; Popular A&tro- 
iiHTt IV. chap. i. p. <1SH. 

Ber'oulea (3 syl.). A Grecian hero, 
possessed of the utmost amount of 
physical stren^^th and vigour that the 
human frame is capable of. He is re- 
presented as brawny, muscular, short- 
necked. and of huge proportions. The 
Pythian told him if he would serve 
Eurys'theus for twelve years he should 
become immortiil ; accordingly he bound 
himself to the Argive king, who imposed 
upon him twelve tasks of great difficulty 
and danger : 

ni To slay the Nem'ean lion. 

(2) To kill the Ler'newu hydra. 

(3) To catch and retain the Arca'dian 
stag. 

(4) To dcstroythe Er>^nall'thiau Ixiar. 

(5) To cleanse the stiihlos of King 
Au'^as. 

(0) To destroy tlio cannibal birds of 
the Lake Stynipha'lis. 

• (7) To take captive the Cretan hull. 

(8) To catidi tlie liorscs of the Tlim- 
cian Diome'des. 

(9) To get pos.sesKion of the girdle of 
Hipporyte, Queen of the Aiu'azons. 

(10) To take captive the oxen of the 
monster Ger'you. 

(11) To get possossioii of the np]>les of 
the Hesper'ides. 

(12) To bring up from the infernal 
regions the throe-headed uog Cer’lM?ro.s. 

The Nem'inan Uon flrat lie killed, ihcu LernSs 
/n/rfrn slew ; 

Th’ ArcaMlaii and inoiister honr before 
EuiwsMIkmis drotv ; 

Cloanst'il Aii'giviM' tttaUn. and made tlie bu-ri^ 
from lAkc Htymplia'Iis Heo ; 

The Cretan bull, and Thraciau nutreo, flr^t seized 
and then aec five ; 

Took prize the Aniazo'ninn belt, brought (jer'- 
>’oii'B kitifl from Ciides ; 

Fetched nppltui from the Ilesiieridf'^ and Cei/- 
beroB from HSiISb. A* A*. 

The Attic Heveniis, Theseus (2 syl.), 
who went about like Hercules, his great 


contemporary, destroyinjr fobbers and 
nchieviug wondrous exploits. 

llie ISgyptian Hercttlea^^ Sesostris. 
(Flourish^ 1I.C. 1500.) '■* 

The Farfie'ae Jferenfes. A celebrated 
work of art, copied by Glykon from on 
original by Lysippos. It exhibits the 
hero, exhausted by toil, leaning upon his 
club ; his left hand rests upon his back, 
and CTasps one of the apples of the Hes- 
peri'dcB. A copy of this famous statue 
stands in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
Paris; but Glj'kon’s statue is in the 
Farnese Palace at Borne. A beautiful 
description of this statue is given by 
Tliomson {Libei'ty, iv,). 

The Jnviah Jlereiilee. Samson. (Died 
B.o. 1113.) 

Heroulea* (Aoloe. Immortality the 
reward of toil in preference to pleasure. 
Xenophon tells us when Hercules W'os a 
youth he w^as accosted by two women — 
— Virtue and Pleasure — and asked to 
choose between tliem. Pleasure pro- 
mised him all carnal delights, but Virtue 
promised immortality. Hercules gave 
his hand to the latter, and, after a life 
of toil, was received amongst the gods. 

Hercules’ Club. A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance. 

Hercules’ Horse. Ari’on, given him 
by Adras'tos. It had the power of speech, 
iiiid its feet on the right side were those 
of a man. {five House.) 

Hercules’ Labour or The Mmm' of 
tin Jlervnlvs. Very great toil. Hercules 
was appointed by Eurystheus (3 syl.) 
to perform twelve labours requiring 
eiionnous strength or dexterity. 

I "Ic WHS m«>re limn the labour of an Hrrculim 
' CMuIiJ cffrii lo iiiiiki! any tiilpiiibli> way through 
jinir low n."— : The Watt Indian. 

Hercules’ Pillars. Calpc and Ab'yla, 
one at Gibraltar and one at Ceuta, tom 
usiiudcr by Hercules that the waters of 
the Atliuitic and the Moditcn'anciin Sea 
might coramuniente with eacdi other. 
Macro'bius ascribes these pillars to Ses- 
ostris (the Egyptian Hercules), and 
Lucan follows the same tradition. 

J will follow you even to the pi Harr of 
Herciilea, To the end of the world. 
The ancients supposed that these rocks 
inai'ked the utmost limits of the habit- 
able globe. {See above, Heeculbs’ 
Pillars.) 

Heroules Seonndus. Com’modns, 
the Konian Emperor, gave himself this 
ti{le. He was a gigantic idiot, of whom 
it is said that he killed 100 lions in the 
amphitheatre, and gave none of them 
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more than o4ie blow. He also overthrew 
1,000 gladiators. (161, 180-192.) 



HeMn'lean Knot. A snaky com- 
phcation on the rod or cadn'ceus of Mer- 
cury, adopted by the Grecian brides as 
the^ fastening of their woollen girdles, 
which only the bridegroom wrus allowed 
to untie when the bride retired for the 
night. As he did so he invoked Juno 
to render his niuriiage as fecund as that 
of Hercules, whose numerous wives all 
liad families, amongst them being tlie 
fifty daughters of Tliestius, each of whom 
conceived in one niglit. (iSVr Knot.) 

Hereford (3 syl.). (Anglo-Saxon, 
here^forel^ army ford.) 


Herefordelilre Klndneae. A good 
turn rendered for a good turn received. 
Latin proverbs, Fncmiim) rvfn*ca 
“ Manuft mnnnm lavaty Fuller says the 
people of Horeford.shire ** drink kick to 
him who drinks to them.’* 


Heretle means *^one who chooses,*’ 
and hereny means simply a choice.” A 
heretic is one who chooses his own ciTed, 
and does not adopt tiic creed Muthoriscrl 
hy the national ch urcli. (G rock, h ai rS»i v, 
choice.) 

Heretics of the First Century were 
the Simo^uiana (so callc’ from Simon 
Magus), CcrhiUhiaua (C»'nnthus\ yi’A'ien- 
iivH (Eb'ion), and Xn'oia'iian» (Nicholas, 
deacon of Antioch). 

Second CENnniy : 'J’hc JimUid’innH 
(Basil'ides), Cftrpon'ft'itfiHs (Curpoo'ra- 
tes), Valenti n'iatui (Valciiti'nus), (InmtieH 
(Knowing Ones), Xaztm'nea, Mxllena^^ 
ruimf Caln'iteH (Cain), Setlt'ians (Seth), 
QnarfodecimaiiA (wlio kept Kasler on the 
fourteenth day of the lirsf nauitli), Ccr- 
<f(/«irt«j<(Cerdon),.V</r'c<o//<^<v((Mar'cion), 

tiaii) , A lofl innf((vtho den i cd f he * ‘ \V ord’ ’ ) , 
Artoti/'ri'tes («/.r.), and Am/ei'icft (who 
worshipped angels). 

V Tutiaiiists belong to Iho third or 
fourfh century. 'I’lic Tatiaii of the 
second century was a IMatoiiic philo- 
sopher who wi-otc fJisroin’ses in good 
Greek ; Tatian the heretic lived in 
the third or fourth century, and wrote 
very bad Greek. The two men were 
widely different in every respect, and 
tjie authority of the heretic for four 
gospels ” is of no worth. 

Tbibp CENT17RY I Thc Pa fn- pa Mi am, 
AraVaei, Aqualriam, Xora'tianfi, Oi'if/en- 
ifts (followers of Origcn), Me/fiMaedeeU'~ 
iam (who believed Melcips'edec was the 


HexmapihTOdllte 

llessiitli). SaMHtm (from Sdtd'lio*}, 
and Manich^am (followers nf 
Fourth Oxntcby : The Adrians (hem 
Arius), Colluth'ians (Collu'thns), 
do'niam, Agndiet, ApoUiwiriam (Apol- 
Itna'ris), T'mdtheans (Timothy, the 
apostle), Vollp^'id'iemfi (who offered caked 
to the Virgin Mary), Selealeiam (Seleu^* 
cius), PnsciUiam (Pri6cillian),-4«MfV/w- 
MM'phites (who ascribed to God a humnn 
form), Jorin'ianiatft (Jovin'ian), jlTma*- 
linm, and Bondsians (Bono'siis). 

Fifth Century : The Pela'giam (Pe- 
hrgiiis), Xettto'riam (Nesto'rius), JSutwh*- 
tans (Eu'tyclius), Theo^pasehitcM (who 
ssiid all the three (wsous of the Trinity 
suffered on the cross). 

Sixth Century: T^o Pirdeatina^nam, 
InrorrHp'tibilistK (who maintained that 
the body of Christ was incorruptible), 
the new . Ifptoe'tfr ('who niaintaiiiod that 
(’Inist did not know when the day of 
judgment would take place), and the 
MonofVefifn (who maintained that 
Christ had hut one will). 

Her'lot. A right of the lord of a 
nuinor to the best jewel, beast, or chattel 
of 11 deceased eofiyiiold tenant. The word 
is compounded ot‘ the Saxon here (army), 
(grant), Iwcause originally it was 
'military furniture, such asannour. arms, 
uiid }K>i*KeH ]»aid to the lord of tho fee. 
(f’rtWM/c, c. (•!).) 

Herma. Busts of the god HermSs 
nffixod to a rpiadrniigiilar stone pillar, 
diininishing towards the base, and be- 
f w’ecii five am I six feet iii height. They 
were set up to mark the boundaries of 
lainls, at thn jiiiieiiriii of roads, at tlie 
corners of streets, aiul so on. The Bomans 
iiHod tiiein also for garden decorations. 
In later times tlie block was moro or 
less (diiselled into legs and arms. 

Hermaph'rodlte (4 syl.). A human 
body having both sexes : a vehicle coro- 
hiiiiiig the structun! of a wagon and 
cart ; a flower containing both tho male 
iiml fi'male organs of n^proiluction. Thc 
w’onl is derived from tho fable of Her- 
niaph'rodi'fim, son of HermSs and Aph'- 
rtidile. Thc fiyuifdi Sarmacis became 
enamoured of him, and prayed that she 
might ho BO closely united that “the 
twain might become one flesh.” Her 
prayer being heard, tho nymph and boy 
became one body. (Ovid: Metanwr^ 
phoHCH, iv. 3-17.) 

V 'Hie Iloniims believed that there 
were human Ixungs combining in one 
body both soxes. The Jewish Talmud 
contains several references to them. An 
old French law allowed them great 
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latiLtudo,. The Elijah laiy recognises 
them. The oacifliit Athenians com- 
' inanded that they should be put to 
death.' The Hmdus and Chinese enact 
that every hermaphrodite should choose 
one sex and keep to it. Accoiding to 
fable, all persons who bathed in the 
fountain Salnillcis, in Carla, became 
hermaphrodites. 

Oonio think miniviriiig (ion. i. '.'7 wiiti <ien. ii. 
^*0-34 that Adam at flrhticoinbinoil in liiii)i»o]£ boili 

0PXCS. 

Bermegyld or Bermyngyld. The 

W'ife of the constable of NnrthumlKirland, 
who was converted to Chzistiaiiity by 
Cunstance, by whose bidding she restored 
sight to a blind Briton. {Chaucer ; Man' 
of Lawea 2'nh\) 

Ber'menaul or Urmcnmh ^ A Saxon 
deity, worshipjicd in Westpha'lia. Char- 
lema^ie broke the idol, and converted 
its temple into a Christian church. The 
statue strtod on a column, holding a 
standard in one hand, and a balance in 
tlio other. On its breast was the figure 
of a beu.r, and on its sliicld a lion. Prob- 
ably it was a war-god. 

Ber'mes (2 syl.). Tlio Greek Mer- 
cury ; either thet god or the nvetal. 

“ Sfi when we nee the lifpiKl metal fall 

WlilrJi clieiiUBtH l»i the name of Hennea call.” 

Jfooh: Ar«wtM, book \iii. 

Milton {Varadiae JmU iii* 603) calls 
quicksilver “ Volatil Hermes.” 

Bermetic Art. Tlio art. or scioiico 
of alchoiiiy ; ho oallml from tho C^haldmtii 
philosopher. Hemes Trismegis'tus, its 
hypothetical founder, 

Boxmotio Book!. Egyptian books 
written under the dictation of Thoth 
(the Egyptian Hermes), tho scrilie of the 
gods. lamblichns gives their iiiimlier 
us 20,000, but Miin'tdbo raises it to 
80,52d. Those books state that tho 
world was made out r>f fluid ; that the 
soul is the union of light and life ; that 
nothing is dostnwtiblo ; that tho soul 
transmigrates ; ami that suffering is the 
result of motion. 

Hermet'io Pbiloaopliy. A system 
which acknowledges only tliree clieinical 
principles— viz. salt, sulphur, and iner- 
cury-from which it explains every 
phenomenon of nature. (*Srr Hkkmks.) 

Barmetle Powder. Tlic sympa- 
thetic jwwder, supposed to possess a 
healing iuflnenco from a distance. The 
medimval philosophers were very fond of 
calling liooks, drugs, etc., coiinectod 
with ^chemy and astrology by Uie term 
hormotic, out of compliment to Hermes 


Trismegis'tus. {Sir Kenttlm Diffby : Dia* 
enurae^C^cei'nUuf the Cure of ff^nda by 
Sympatiiy,) 

“ For by hifl aide h pouch he wore 

Replete with atranse hermetic powder. 

Tliat wounds nine miles poiut-blank would 
solder.** BiAler : iTudtbras, i. s. 

Bermetloally Sealed* Closed 
securely. Thus we say, “My lips are 
hermetically sealed,” meaning so as not 
to utter a word of what has been im- 
parted. The French say close-fitting 
doors and windows ‘ ‘ shut hermetically. ” 
When chemists want to preserve any- 
thing from the air, they heat the neck 
of the vessel till it is soft, and then 
twist it till the aperture is closed up. 
This is called sealing the vessel her- 
I nietically, or like a chemist. (From 
Hermes, called Trismegistus, or ihrice- 
gi'eat, the supposed inventor of che- 
mistry.) 

Hor^mia. Daughter of Egcus, who 
lietrothed her to Dcmo'trius ; but she 
i*ef used to inaiTy him, as she W’us in love 
with Lysauder. {Sha/ceapeare : MuU 
summer JSlfjhVa Dream.) 

Hermi^one (4 syl.). Wife of Leoutes, 
King of Silicia. Being suspected of 
infidelity, she wiis thrown into jail, 
swooned, and was reporiod to be dead. 
She was kept concealed till her infant 
Per'dita was of marriageable age, when 
Leoiitc.s discovered his mistake, and was 
recoiicilod to his wife. [Shah'cajicare : 
iruiter's Tale.) 

Hermit ( The EmfHah). Roger Crab. 
He subsisted at the expense of threo 
f.irlliings a week, or Us. 3d. per aiiniiin. 
His food consisted of bran, herbs, roots, 
dock-leaves, mallows, and grass. Crab 
died in 1030. 

Hermit. Peter the Hermit. Preacher 
of the first crusade. ( 1 050- 1115.) 

Hermlte (2 syl.). Tristrem PJfcnnite 
or Sir Trmtan PErmiie. Provost - 
marshal of Louis XI. He was the main 
iiistrumeut in carrying into effect the 
nefarious schemes of his wily master, 
wiio used to call him his gossip. (1405- 
1403.) Sir Walter Scott introduces him 
ill Anue of Gieratem, and again in 
Queutin Ditnvard. 

Hermotli or Bermod (2 syL). The 
deity, who, with Bragi, receives and 
welcomes to Valhalla all heroes who fall 
in battle. {Scnndntarian mythology.) 

Be'ro. Daughter of Leona'to, gov- 
QruQr Qf M^ssTna, Her utta^hmeut to 



Hero 


G03 Herringi^nd 


Beatrice is veiy beautiful^ aud slie serv^is 
as a foil to snow off the more harilliant 

S ties of her nousin. {Shakespeare: 
Ado about y^othing.') 

He'ro and Lean'der. The tale is 
that Hero, a priestess of Venus, fell in 
love with Leander, who swum across the 
Hellespont every night to visit her. One 
night he was drowned, ami heurt-hrokeu 
Hero drowned herself in the same sea. 

Hero Children. Gliildren of whom 
legend relates, that being deserted hj’ 
their parents, they were suckled by wild 
beasts, brought up by herdsmen, and 
became national heroes. 

Heroes Mratohed off Ghuroh- 
doors. Militia oflicoi's were so culled 
by Sheridan. The Militia Act enjoined 
that a list of all itei-soiis between eighteen 
and forty-five yeai-s of age must be 
affixed to the church door of th<* parish 
in which they reside three days btifore 
the day of appeal, Sunday laang one. 
OoinniiHsion omcoi-s who luul sorve-d four 
years in the militia being exciiipt, their 
names “ were scratched off.’* 

Horo'lo Age. Tliat age of a nation 
wliich comes Iwtween the purely mythical 
period aud the historic. I'his is the ago 
when the sous of the gods take unto 
themselves the daughters of moii, and 
the offspring partake of the twofold 
chamctcr. 

Heroic Medicines. Tho.se which 
cither kill or cure. 

Heroic Size in Hcul]>iurc demotes a 
stature superior to ovdiuary life, but not 
colossal. 

Heroic Verso. Tliut veu-se in wliich 
epic poetry is geueruliy written. In 
(xreck and Latin it is Ik ranu tcr verse, in 
English it is ten-syll.'ihle ijiinbiV. verso, 
either in rhyiiujs or not; in Italian it is 
the otfava rtiuu. So railed hiTau'K} it is 
employed to celebrate hcioic exxdoits. 

Her'od. A child-killer ; from ITcrod 
the Great, who ordered tl>e inassacre of 
the babes in Bethlehem. ^Matt. ii. 16.) 

To ont-hcrod Herod, j’o out-do in 
wickedness, violence, or rant, the woi-st 
of tyrants. Herod, who destroyed the 
babes of Bethlehem, was made (in the 
ancient mysteries) a ranting, rearing 
tyrant ; the extra viigam’C of his rant 
being the measure of bis hloody-iuinded- 
ness. {See Pilate. ) 

•■Oh, if, wilijndrt nir ii» to lt«Hr a r»- 

liuptmurf, iKTiwifj-i*mwl p-lli.w iwr a iwshiMii Id 
tatters, ti» \i-r.v lavi*. to the ears nf th*f 
itrniimilinKK .... it utit-UeioOn Hcroit, —A'/idfec- 


i Borod^ DmiMi fAds zii. 23). 43lC 
following died of a zimilor discM 
[phthirittsu] : L. Sylla ; I%erec^d8a thd 
Byrinn (the preceptor of Pytha^dw) ; . 
the Greek poet Alomson, and Philip 11. 
of Sjpoiu. 

Phthiri'asis is an affection of the skin 
in which parasites are engendered so 
numerously os to cover the whole surfiice 
of the l>ody. I'he vermin lay their eggs 
in the skin and multiply most rapidly. 

Herodotua of Old London (The). 
John Stow, author of the StttH^eg oj 
London (1620-160.')). 

Heron-croata. The Uxbeg Tartars 
wear a plume of white heron feathers in 
their turl>ans. 

Heroa'tratoa or Ki'osiraios. An 
Ephesian who set lire to the temple of 
Ephesus in order that his name might 
1)6 })oi'}K}tuatc(l. The Ephesians made 
it iMiiiul to mention the name, but this 
law dofeuted its object (u.c. 366). 

Herring. Iterfd m n shoUeu hrmng. 
The Bhotten herriug is one that bus shut 
off or ejected its spawn. This iish dies'* 
the veiy moment it (j>uits the water, 
from want of uir. Indeed, all the 
herring tribe die v(*ij soon after they 
are taken from thuir iiutlve element. 
{Sec Battle.) 

“I>> KHf «lo li.Triiiw IS iw* Umd HO ha T \iJl kill 
him.’ ' ,Sliakvni»aic : Alrrrji H urn uf Windmir. ii. 

Svither bami (he heller herring. Much 
of a muchness ; not a })iii to 'xhooso 
liciwecn you ; six of one and half a 
dozen t)f the other. I’he hen'ings of 
both burrcls arcsoiiiueh alikd that there 
is uu choice whatever. In Spuiiiuh : 

“ Q/tftl nuts qital ntenos^ toda la lanti es 
pelo»,^' 

' 'I \v<» frIm'H iH'iim liko llfiiru ii.iiH, iiiii] rmllirr 
hnrril lirnrr luMnnKi nmiHiMl nflior tillici, the 
k>hK . . . KiUiii^ lu iiiiUomciit- vpiii) 

iIm'III . . . Im.iIi tliii did* nml t<h(i 

Dih«*r null lf:iTiiM)imf>iil(*." - . Aintiih- 

ihvttUU’H 

Herring-bone (in buildiug). Courses 
of stone laid angularly, thus: 

Also applied to strutting placed lietweeii 
thin joists to inerenKe their strength. 

Also a peculiar stin-h in ueeulework, 
chietly iiscid in working flannel. 

Herring-pond {The). The British 
Channel ; tlic Atlantic, which separates 
America fnjin the British Isles ; the sea 
between Australasia and the United 
Kingdom, arc all so called. 

“He'll iilatriie }du iifiw Iid'h iioino D\er the 
liiTniiK-iMMi.t. - .Vir ir. SQott : Huy Mamennu, 
chav. 



Hertford 


604 


Hexameter 


Hmtfiird* (An^-Saxon. heort^ford^ 
the hart^s ford). The arms of the city 
are ** a hart couchant in water.” 

Rertf invoked by llioinson in his 
Spring, was Frances iTiynne, who mar- 
ried Algernon S^mour, Earl of Hert- 
ford, afWwards Bake of Somerset. 


Hertlia. Mother earth. Worshipj^d 
by all the Scandinavian tritjes with 
orgies and mysterious rites, celebrated 
in the dark. Her veiled statue was 
transported from district to district by 
nows which no hand but the jiriest’s w'as 
alJowcd to toiicli. 'i'acitus calls tliis 
goddess Cyb'elC. 

Beal'one (4 syl.). Daughter of 
LaoinY'don, King of Troy, exposed t<> a 
sea -monster, but rescued by Hercules. 
{ISrv Andjiomeda.) 

Hesperia. Italy was so called by 
the Ureeks, because it w'as to them the 
“Western Land;” and afterwards tho 
Romans, for a similar reason, tmnsf erred 
the name to Spain. 

Hesperldea (4 syl.). Three sisters 
who guarded the golden apples wdiich 
He'ra {Juno) reccive<l as a marriage 
gift. I'hey wore assisted by the dragon 
La'don. Many English poets call the 
place where these golden api)lc.s grew 
the “ garden of the Hesperides.” 
Shakes])(uu'e {Lovers Lttbonr's lont^ iv. 
•1) speaks of (3limbing tr(3e.s in the 
HesperidCa.” (See (Jouiiiit, lines 402-400.) 


Show tliuc tin* tree, with n'fliuHl 

Whru'fni rln» fi'urriil ilraixoii hrlil liiHueiif. 
That wali'luMl jln' mmU'ii ralh-U UrHiicriUc- 
ItolH rt (it i nc : Friar Itnron inul 
Fnar llunonu. (l.VK) 


Bes'imriUk Tho evening star. 

‘ Kr»* f wirr in niiivk mu) inTiileiital (laiuj), 

Mol«a lioHi'i'i’ua hatli (iiiciichcd hir. 
laiiili." 

Slut far in'nr c : All'r Wrfl fhnt Emtr HVW, n. I. 


He'ayohasts (pnm. 

The “ Quietiats “ of tho Esist in the 
fouitconth century. They i)lacc‘d per- 
fection in contemplation. (Clrook, 
^mt'rhifly c^uiot.) {S/r (liblwn, Komnn 
KnipirOy Ixiii.) Milton well c'xpresscs 
their belief in his Comun : — 


Till oft ron\«‘r8e witli heavenly hnhitanto 
to (yiat a heain on the outward •»haiH\ 
And turns it liy deurree to the Buurt. esfM>uce, 
TUI 111! 1)0 made iinmortiil.” t47i>-47i.) 


BetSDrlun (3 syl.). Prostitution. 

The Greek hetaira (a concubine). Ac- 
cording to Plato, “ Meretrix, t/peeioso 
iwintnr rent odioeam denotante.'* (Vlut, 
et AtJwn.) 

Hetman. The chief of the Cossacks 
of the Don used to be so called. He was 
olected by the people, and the mode of 


choice was thus : The voters threw thedr 
fur caps at the candidate they voted for, 
and he who had the largest numbw of 
caps at his feet was the successful can- 
di^te. The last Hetman was Count 
Platoff (1812-1814). 

A geneiul or commander-m -chief. 
(German, hauptmanHy chief man.) 

“ After the iicai-e, all f:iiroiie, hailed their het- 
man, riatolf, as the hero of tho W'ar."— J. H. 
MorU^: War ItemiHiKcmces, chnii. xi. p. 140. 

Heu-monat’ or Heg-monatli. Hay- 
mouth, tho Anglo-Saxon name for July. 

Bewson. Old Hewson the cobhler. 
(*o]onel John Hewsoii, who (os Hume 
says) “ rose from the profession of a 
cobbler to a high rank in Cromwell’s 
army.” 

Henameron {The). The six days of 
creation; any six days taken as one 
continuous period. 

“‘Every wiiifred fowl* w'as prodneed on tho 
fourth day of thoHexaineron."— W. JS. Gladtitoue: 
AtnHemtIt Cmtiiry, .hiiiuary, lOMO. 

Hexameter and Pentameter. An 

oJteriiate metre ; often called elegiac 
verse. Hexameter as described below. 
Pentameter verse is divided into two 
parts, each of which ends with an extra 
long syllabic. The former half consists 
of two metres, dactyls or spondees; the 
latter half must he two dactyls. The 
following is a rhyming sjtecimeu in 
English ; 

Would }ou lu» happy an hour, dine well ; for a 
daj , toiHl II wt'ildiii^ ; 

Jf /«»r a w'cok, buy ii house ; if for a month, 
wed a apoiiBe ; 

VYiiiild jiiiu lio hni'p> 8i\ nionlliH, buy a liorM' ; 
If for iwolvr, aun t a rarnuKe ; 

Jlappiiirds lomfHHioit live, iinl> cciiiteniniciit 
ran K. I IJ. 

Ibis metre might be introduced, and 
would suit epigrams and shoii: iKiems. 

Hexameter Verse. A line of poetry 
t'ousistiug of six measures, the fifth 
being a dactyl and tho sixth either a 
Bjiondoe or a trochee. Tho other four 
may be either dactyls or spondees. 
Homer’s two epic poems and Virml’s 
-f’wcir/ are written in hexameters. The 
latter begins thus : 

ArniR and tho | man 1 1 Hiniif, w ho | driven from I 
Troy by III- I forMine 

First into | lial> 1 ciimo, as I fnr as the | shores 
of Lb- I Vina. . ^ . 

Mill'll was he harassed hy land, much tossed uu 
the pitiless ocean, 

All by the force of the gods, nnd I'elontless 
aui^er of J uno. F. C. B. 

Or rhyming with the Latin, 

“ ArniR \ iriimnue cano Troja* iini primus ah oris.’’ 
Anns and the nmn I sing who first from the 
Phrysian shore Is. 

** Italiaiii Kato profugus, Lavinaqiie lenit . . .” 
Tossed to the land of LaMoa, although Jove's 
^llet‘u didn’t ineau it. C. O. 
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Bexapla 

.. ** I^ngfellow’B Emngelim is in Enff- 
Iwh hexameters. 

Hejr'apla. A book coiitaiuiiig the 
text of the Bible in Hebrew and Greeks 
with four translations, viz. the Sep'tua- 
gfint, with those of Aquila, Tlieodo'tion, 
and Symmachus. llie whole is printtHl 
in. six columns on the page. This w'as 
the work of Origen, who also added 
marginal notes. 

He*t. When hah in hexi, tmf is next. 
When things come to ihe worst they 
must soon mend. Jlnie means miseiy, 
hurt,^ misfortune; htxt is highest, as 
next is nigliest ; huot means helj), profit. 

Heyday of Youth. Tlic prime of 
youth. ^Anglo-Saxon, heh-dag^ high- 
day or mid-aay of youth.) 

Hiawath'a. Son of Mudjokec'wis 
(the w’est wind) and Wcno'mili. His 
motlier died in his infancy, and Hia- 
W'atha was brougld up by his gnind- 
inother, Noko'inis, daughter of the Moon. 
He represents the progress of civilisation 
among the Americatt Indians. He first 
wrestled with MoiKWmin (Indian mai/e), 
whom he subdued, ami gave to man 
bread-coni. He thou taught iiiiiii navi- 
gation ; tlien he subdiKal tlie Mishc- 
Nahma or sturgeon, and told tin* 7H^>plo 
to “bring all their pots aiul ketliesmul 
make oil for winter.” iJis next ad- 
venture was against Megissog'woii, the 
inagician, “ who sent tin* fiery fever 
man; sent the white fog froiii the 
fen -lands ; sent disease and death among 
us;” he slew the terrible monster, and 
taught mail the scitaiee of medi<'iue, He 
next inaiTied “Laughing Water,” setting 
the people an example to follow. Lastly, 
he taught tho people picture-writing. 
When the w'hite man laiidecl and taught 
the Indians the faitli of Jesus, Hia- 
watha exinu’ted them to n’ceivo tho 
words of wisdom, to revi-rence the mis- 
sionaries who had come so ffir to see 
them, and departed “to tlie kingdom of 
Pone'mah, tin; land of tlie Ilereafteir.” 

Loiigf«liow’.s song of Hiawath'a may 
be teimed the “ Edda ” of tlie North 
American Imliiins. 

Jfiairatha's /nitfrns. “ Magic mittens 
made of dcer-.okiii ; when upon his hands 
he wore them, ho could siiiite the rock-s 
asunder.** (LongJe//otr : JJuffrnfha^iv.) 

Hiau'athtxs itwifeasins. Enchanteil 
shoes made of deer-skin. “ When he 
bound them round liis ankle.s, at each 
stride a mile he measured.’* (iw/y- 
/eliow : Hiawathay iv.) 


Hiber'iilii. A variety of lerufi 
iaud). Pliny says the Irish mothera 
feed their babes with swords iustead of 
spoons. 

“ WhiU* in Hiheniin’s the labouring awaln. 

Shall (nag tho piuiigti o'er skulls of warriors 
Bltim, 

And turn up bones snil broken stK^ira, 

Amazed, he'll show his follows of tho plain 
The n-Iicp of victorious ytwrs. 

And toll h<iw su'ifc tliy arms that, kiuedoni did 
regain." Hughiv: Uovtv. of Xu*mu. 

Hie Ja'eetB. Tombstones, so called 
from the first two words of their inscrip- 
tions ; “ Here lies . . 

•• ilj I he i'uld ////■ JfH'ets of the dead." 

Tenuytum : higths u/iht King ( l'»e<«w), 

Hlok'athrUt ( Tmn or Jnvk). A poor 
laliourer in the time of tho Conquest, of 
siicli enormous strength that, armed with 
an axletroe and cartwheel only, he killed 
a giant who dwelt in a marsh at Tilnev, 
Norfolk. Ho was knighted and made 
goveiiior of Thanet. Ho is Houiciimes 
called I/ickttfne. 

Hlok’ory. OUi Jitekorg. General 
Aiidi*ew Jiicksmi. T*ai*ton says he w*a« 
fiiwt called “Tough,” from his pedestrian 
iK)wej-8 ; 1h(‘ii “ Tough as liickury ; ” and 
lastly, “Old Hickory.” 

Hldal’go. Tho titU^ in Spain of the 
lower nobility. (According to Bisiion St. 
Viii<*ent, llui word is compouiKlcd of 
ktfo tif f frofo, son of a. (loth ; bid. more 
pfoliably it is hw/ and dnhftu Jfijft 
child or son, end dakju — rcs])cct, as in 
the jdirasc, “ f'nrrr tiinrhu to rc- 

cci\c with great rcsjicct. In Portugiiese 
it IS h'tdnhfu. 

Hide of Land (.f ). No ti.\(>d number 
of “ acres,” but Mich n. quantity as was 
vuiiied at a stated geld or tux. A bide 
of good arable land wais siniiUer t.han u 
hide of inferior (piiility. 

Hierooleon Legacy, 'rhe h^acy 
of jokes. Hifroclcs, in tin; fifth ('hi'istian 
centuiT. was the first person who liiinieil 
uji am! compiled jokes. After « life-long 
labour ho mustewsl together as many as 
tw'eiity-cight, wdiich lie has left to tho 
world as his legacy. 

Higgledy-piggledy. In great con- 
fusion; at HIXC.S and scveiiN. A higgler 
is a jK’dlar wliosc stores are all liuddled 
together. Higgleily means after the 
fashion of a liigglcr’s basket ; and piq- 
ffledfi is a ricochet word suggcslcd by 
litter ; as, a jiig’s litter. 

High-born. Of aristocratic biilh; 

“ haute na'mance ; ” “ ISitmm loco 



C^xtireh 


AOfi 


Highland Mary 


dmrdbu Those whp bdieve 
the Chtm^ [of EnghmdJ the only true 
Church ; that its haptism is regeneration : 
and that its priests haye the delegated 
power of absolution Qsn confession and 
promise of repentance^ 

Hlgb Days = festivals. On high 
dags and Iwlidayn, Here **high” = 
grand or great ; as, un grand jourJ*^ 

BIgb Foln'tla or HUUntea. Tall 
talk. (Butch, vcrlooUtiy high-flown, 
stilted.) 

“The gosiuB of liifulnteti, hb the AroenrAns call 
it . . , lias reociied iiihuv mortal wounds lately 

from the hAiids of Hatirlsie A iitiiK/itiiL 

Jenkins lately tlescrilx^d the dress of a New York 
Ttelle by stating that ‘she wore an exquisite hy- 
lilialuten on hor licail. while her train was coin> 
jMiiten of traiiBijarent To1>de-rol, and her pettiroar 
of cramlatnilmli flounced with BruHsels thire-i>ly 
of A No. \‘ "—Hingslon : Introduction to Josh 
Billings. 

High Hand. JFUh a high hand. 
Arrog^tly. To cany things with a high 
hand in French would be : “ Faxre nne 
vhone haut la main'^ 

BIgb Beela and Low Heels. The 

High and Low Church party. The 
names of two factions in Swift’s talc of 
Lilliput. {(iHllivi^r's TraveU.) 

Hlgb Horse. To be on the high horne 
or To Hde the high horse. To l)o over- 
bearing and arrogant. (For explanation 
see House, “ To get upon your htgh 
horse.'*') 

Hlgb Jinks. He is at. high Jinhs, 
The present use of tlie phrase oxprossos 
the idea of ujiroarious fun and jollity. 

•’Tlio fi'olu'rioiiK* t'oiniiaiiy liivd Itogun t<i i»nic- 
tiMO till’ anneiit and now forgottoii iniMLiini' «»f 
Uiah Jinku. The game wuh pin .Nod iii H^xornl 
iliffcrent wayn. MohI froqiioiitly iho di<’i' wmto 
brown b> Ibo roinimny, and tlioHC ii|m>ii a'liiuii 
lie lot fell wort) ohligod l<i Haaiiine and iiiuhi- 
aln for a time a eertain lletitiouH eliaraeter, or 
-o roiieai ii t'ertatn iiuiiiIhm' of fcHcennine leiaen 
ill a iiarro ular order. If the> deiuirfed from the 
ehametorK aHHigned . . . tlie.\ meuried forfeitH. 
whieli w*ere eoiiipoiiuded for h,v Mwallowiiig nii 
luiditional l)uniiier.’'-’»Sir )!'. Nroff: Umi Mtmnti- 
ing, XXXVI. 

Hlgb Life. People of h igh life. The 
upper ten, the ** haul mondc." 

Hlgb Places, in Scripture language, 
means elevated spots where sacrifices 
were offered. Idolatrous worship was 
much carried on in high places. Some 
were evidently aiiificial mounds, for the 
faithful are frequently oi'dered to re- 
move or destroy them. Hezekiah r**- 
moved the high places (2 Kings xviii. 4), 
so did. Asa (2 Chronicles xiv. 3), Jo- 
hoshapbat (2 Chronicles xvii. 6), Josioh, 
and others. On the other hand, Jeho- 
ram and Ahax made high places for 
idolatrous worship. 


Hlgb Hopes. To he an the high 
ropes. To he very grand and mighty in 
demeanour. 

Hlgb Seas. All the sea which, not 
theppoperty of a particular county. 
The sea ^ree miles out belongs to the 
adjacent coast, and is called nutre 
sum. High-seas, like high-ways, means 
for the public use. In both casm the 
word hi^i means “ chief,” “ principal.” 
(Latin, altum. “the main sea;” altus, 
“high,”) 

Hlgb Tea (A). The meal called 
tea served with cold meats, vegetables, 
and pastry, in sutsititutiou of dinner. 

“A wrU-iiiHliTBtooil ‘liiKh tea’ Bboiild bn\e 
ruld roAHt beef at the tup of tlie table, a cold 
York>chii‘e pio at the bottom, a mighty ham in the 
midcUe. The Ride dinheH w'ill cumpriRe souned 
mackerel, pickled Balnion (in due fleaRon), satiR- 
agea and potatoes, ete., et e. Ri \ ei-B of tea, roffee, 
and ale, with dry and buttered loast. mlly-lunns, 
RconeH, miiniiiR. and crniniietM. jams and munna- 
liwle.*'— T/ie Daily Telegraphy May i»tb, JWet. 

Hlgb Words. Angry words. 

Hlgbgate has its name from a gate 
set up there about 400 years ago, to 
I receive tolls for the bishop of London, 

I when the old miry road from Gray’s Inn 
Lane to Barnet was turned through the 
bishop’s park. The village being in a 
high or elevated situation explains the 
first part of the name. 

Stf'orn at llighgate. A custom an- 
ciently prevailed at the public-houses in 
Highgutc to administer a ludicrous oath 
to all travellers who stojijicd tlierc. "J'he 
jiarty was swoni on a 2>air of horns 
fastened to a stick — 

(1) Never to kiss the inuid when he 
can kiss the mistress. 

(2) Never to eat brown bread when ho 
can get white. 

(3) Never to drink sni all beer when be 
can get strong -unless he iirefers it. 

Highland Ball. Fists and cuffs; 1o 
escape the constable by knocking him 
down with the aid of a coiiipauioii. 

“ Tlio niub* obMpiPnce i>f tbr* milli'r and Rinitli, 
ivliich WHR \pHtPd 111 rlirir clonchod tlRts, wrr 
prniJiirinl lo gne highland bail for tlieir arbiU‘i' 
[Kdio Ochiltree].’’— A’lr ir. fh'ott: Tho Antiquary, 
chap. XX ix. 

Highland Blary. A name immor- 
talised by Burns, generally thought to 
l)e Mary Campbell, but more probably 
Mary Morison. In 1792 we have three 
songs to Mary : “ Will ye go to tho 
Indies, in 3 ’ Maiy v ” “ Highland Mary ” 
(“ Ye banks and braes of bonnie Boon 
and “To Mary in Heaven’’ (“Thou 
lingering star,” etc.). Tliese were all 
written some time after the consumma- 
tion of his marriage with Jeon Armour 
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(17^W), from the recotlection of “ one of 
the most iuteitssting passages of his 
youthful days.” Four months after he 
hM sent to Mr. Thomson the song called 
I Mary” he sent that entitled 

Mary Morison,” which he calls” one 
of his juvenile works,” Thus all the 
four songs refer to some youthful jias- 
BiQii, and three of them at least were 
sent m letters addressed to Mr. Thom- 
sou, so that little doubt cau exist that 
the Mary of all the four is one and the 
Mme person, called by the author Mary 
Morison. 

** H»»w !»Iytlu'ly wml I luile tlio stnuro, 

A '\oary slave ft-ao sun tn mum, 

Coiikl I tiir Hfh reward svcnie- 
Tlie lovely Mary Monaon." 

HlghlandB of Sootlaiid (7V/r) in- 
clude all the country on the northern 
side of a line drawn from the Moray 
Frith to the river Clyde, or (which la 
about the same thing) from Naim to 
Glasgow. 

Hlgh’londers of At'tioa. The 

operative class, who liad their dwelliuga 
on the hills {IHuerU). 

Hlgh'iioM. The Khedive of Egyiit is 
aty led “Your Highness,” or ^Hislligh- 
ness ; ” 

The children of kings and queens, 
” YourKoyal llighiioss,” or “His Koyal 
Highness ; ” 

The children of omjierora, “ Your 
Imperial Highness,” or Imperial 

Highness.” 

Till the reign of Henry VIIT. tin* kings 
of England were stylcU “ Your High- 
ness,” “ YourGnu e,” “ Y»jur Excellent 
Grace,” etc., or “His . . . . ” etc. 

HlgbwaymoiL The four most cele- 
brated are: — 

Claude TiurnK who died IfiTO. 

James who «lied lO’M, at the 

age of I{4 . 

Jonathan IVild^ of W'olvcrlianiplun 
(lt)82.l72o). 

Jack Sheupanly of Spilalliclds (17<M- 
1724). 

Hll'ary Term, in the Law Courts, 
begins on Plough Monday (ff.r.) and 
ends the Wednesday licforo Easter. It 
is so called in honour of St. Hilary, 
whoso day is January 14. 

Bttl'debnuid {Minister). The Nestor 
of German romance. Like Maugis among 
the heroes of Charleiiiagiie, he was a 
magician as well as chainpiuii. 

Hildelnand, Poiu* Gregory VII. (1013, 
1073-I08r)). 

A Hildeln'amL One resembling: Pope 
Gregory VII., noted tor subjugating the 


I power of the Oemiaa amperoni;. god 
I specially detested by the eariy 
formers fbr his ultra-pontifical views. 

Hil'dnbrod (ihiAvb President ctf the 
Alsa'tmn club. {Sir W, Seott : 
o/yifffL) 

mideaheliiL A monk of HOdos- 
heim doubtiug how with God a thou- 
sand years coAd be as one day, listened 
to the singing of a biid in a wood, as he 
thought for throe minutes, but found 
the time hud been three hundred years. 
Longfellow has borrowed this tale and 
intr^uced it in his Golden Legends 
Felix.) 

HiU {SirJtthn), M.D., botanist (1716- 
177o). He wrote some farces, which 
oalle^l forth from Garrick the following 
coux>let : 

“ ViM* nliA s>it* and farci*^ hiM equal there aoaree 1 h, 

llm TiuvoM are |iIumi 4\ lit* jdiyalo a Awes ia." 

Hill-folk. Tlie Cameronian Scotch 
Ooveiiant(*r8, 'who met clandestinely 
among the hills. Sometimes the Cove- 
nanters generally are nn (tailed. Sir W. 
Scott used the words as a synonym of 
Cameronians. 

Hlll-poople or Hlll-fhUc. A class 
of beings in Si^undinavtaii tradition 
between the elves and the human race, 
"lliev are supposed to dwell in caves and 
small hills, and ant bout on receiving 
the )>oiietit8 of man's redemption. 

Hill Tribes. Th(t barb:LrouH trilats 
dwelling ill remote parts of the Dnecun 
or plateau of (Central India. 

Hills. Prayers tvortt offered on the 
tops of high lulls, and templits hiiilt on 
“ high jdaces,” from the notion that, the 
gcsls could h(*ttcr hear jira.yci's on such 
places, us they were nearer h(*aven. 
As Tujcian says, iin Twr wj^iuAtiur ay^otfri' 
tiruiovmi' ol htoi. Aiul Tacitus says, 
“inaxime co*loappropin(|iiare, 
inortriliiim a T)ro nuscpium propius 
aiidire.” It will he' r(»m(!mbeml that 
Ihilfik (N (im bfu-s x xiii. xxiv. ) took Balaam 
to the top of Poor and other liigh places 
when Balaam wished to consult God. 
We often read of “idol.s on every high 
hill.” (Ezek. vi. 1.3.) 

V The Givck god.s (]\v(;1t on Mount 
( llympus. 

Himiltrad€(3Ryl.). Wife of Charle- 
magne, who suriiussed all oUku* women 
ill iiohlcnesH of niieii. 

" ffer ii»M h \\fi*» iiiiui'd wall a drllmte raw, Itku 
Thai 4if a ll4iiiiaii nminin in f(irni(‘r nuvH. H<*r 
IiifkH wfre iMiuiid niM.iit ht-'V tviiiiilvn ivLtb tf4jl(l 
an4l 'tni |>lt* haiMlH. Her rJivHM iriis hKiped up ivtth 
riihy I'laMpK Her ('i>r4itii>t and her purple rubes 
Ka\c*hcr!tn air nt eurivastiaK miijosiy. — rrofne- 
mifaisr, iii. , 







Hlno Qte lyrytaap. lliis was the 
red offence ; this was the true secret of 
the annoyance ; this, entre imuif the 
real source of the vexation. 


Perchanre 'fia Mara's aonf? that glv*“» 

Bine iltae laerinnah^l fi*ar 
The song ctiat once could charm r he I'oyal sunsp, 
Delights, alas l nn more the rnya) mr " 

Peter Pmdar : Ode vpmi Odt. 


Hind. Emblematic of St. Giles, 
because “a heaven-directed Jiind went 
daily to give liim milk in the desert, 
near the mouUi of the Bhonc/’ (See 
Habt.) 

T/te hmd of Sertorius, Serto'rius was 
invited by the Liisita'niauB to defend 
them against the Homans. He had a 
tame white hind, which lie taught to 
follow him, and from which he pre- 
tended to receive the instructions of 
Diau'a. By this ortitlce, says Plutfirch, 
he imposed on the superstition of the 
lieoplc. 

“ He feigned ii donion (in a hind <;<inre!ile<l) 

To liiin lilt* ooiiiiBelt) of rhoKmlH n‘\f‘iil4M{ " 
Camoetm : i. 

7%e wilk^ white hnd^ in Dryden’s 
poem, The Ihud and the Panther^ ‘means 
the Roman Catholic Church, milk-white 
because ** infallible.’* Tlio panther, 
full of the spots of en’or, is the Church 
of England. 


“ WitluMit unniioited, iiinorcnr. wilhin, 

Hlic h'lircd iKi ilaugcr, for nho knew no »in." 

run. i. I UK'S a, 4. 


Hin'da. Daughter of Al 11 assail, tlie 
Arabian ameer of Persia. Her lover, 
Hafed, was a Ghober or Fire- worshijiper, 
the sworn enemy of Al Hiissau and all 
his race. Al Hassaii s<3iit her away for 
safety, hut she was taken eaptivo by 
Hafed’s ])ar1.y, and wlien her lover 
(betrayed to Al IlassaiO burnt himself 
to death in the sacreil fire, Hinda east 
herself headlong into the sea. ( 71 Moore : 
The Ftre-iror»hippers.) 

Hinder is to hold one Ixliind ; 
whereas pre^rent is to go befonj (Anglo- 
Saxon hinder^ behind, verb fnudriau), 

Hlndnatan. The count ry of the 
Hiudfts. {Hind [Persie] and 'Sind (San- 
skrit] means “black,” and ton - terri- 
tory is very coiiiniou, as Afghanistan, 
Beioochistan, Fui*siatau, Frangistaii, 
Koordistan [tlie country of the Koords], 
Kohistan [the high -country], Kafiristan 
[the iufidel country], etc.) 

Blndnstaii Regiment. Tlie 7(>th ; 
so called because it first distiuguisbed 
itself in Hindustau. It is also called the 
Seven and Sixpenmes^ from its number. 
Now the 2nd battalion of the West 
Biding, the 1st being the old No. 33. 


Hinzelmann. The most famous 
house-^rit or kobold of German lemnd. 
He lived four years in the old casue of 
Hudemiihleu, vCdiere he had a room set 
apart for him. At the end of the fourth 
year (1588) he went away of his own 
accord, and never again returned. ^ 

Hip (7b). A hip means a hj'p-ochon- 
driac. To hip means to make melan- 
choly ; to fret ; to make one dismal or 
gloomy witli foroboilings. Hij^ped means 
melancholy, in low siiirits. 

•' Foi <mc* jsliort inntiicnt let ub cortsc 
To Titoiini rlic lout* of man) 

Forffft how no; iiiul niten inrrease. 

Ami ail that now llit* uatioji liiiw " 
fimm: Thr Daoom t UaUtuis lA St-t-o/n. 

Hip and Thigh. 7b smite hip and 
thigh. To slay with gi-eat carnage. A 
Hebrew phrase. (Gcnnan, Ann tmd. 
btin.) 

? Perhaps tliere may l>c some refer- 
ence to the superstition about the bs 
sacrum {q.r.). 

“Ami In; •Finnic them liir and llilgli with to cut 
BlailglltlM J ml'^CK x i H. 

Hip! Hip ! Hurrah ! Hip is said to 
1)0 a notarica. composed of the initial 
letters of Jlnrosoh/mn Est Per'dita. 
Henri van Ijonn says, in Xotes and 
Queries^ that whenever the German 
knights licadcd a Jew -hunt in the 
Middle Ages, they ran shouting “ Hip ! 
Hip!” as much as to say “.Ferusalem 
is destroy ed.” {Set Xotauica.) 

Timbs deriv(*.s Hurrah from the Si'la- 
voiiic hn-raj (to Panidisi*), so that Jhp ! 
/up ’ hurrah ! would iiipaii “ .Terusalem 
is lost to the infidel, and we are on the 
roail to Paradise.” These etyinniis may 
be taken for what they arc xvorth. The 
word hurrah ! is a German exelainu- 
tioTi also. 

“ Aon\ infidd^ T have thee un the hip*' 
{Merchant of J’emee ) ; and again, “ J'f/ 
hare onr Michael Cassm on the hip" 
{0the1lu)y to liavo tlie whi]) hand of one. 
The tenn is derived from Avrestlers. who 
seize the adversary by the hip and throw 
him. 

“ In tine he duth :ii»ply one H|M*i’inll ilnfr, 

Whu-li WHS f«> vet the iMiuan on the hii». 

Ami hill inu eniiKlit him riKhr, he doth him lift 
li\ nimble sleiKhi, mill iii siieli wise ditth trip, 

Tluit dow n he threw him." Jin' J J/arnieton. 

Hlpper - BWltohea. Coarse willow 
withes. A hipiH'ri» a coarse osier used 
in basket-making, and an osier field is 
a hipper-hohn. 

Hippo. Pis/top of Hippo. A title by 
which St. Augustine is sometimes desig- 
ated. (354-430.) 

Hlppooampiig (4 syl.). A seahorse, 
having the head and fore -quarters of a 
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hone, with the toil and hiud-quarten 
of a fish or dolphin. (Greek, hippos, a 
horse ; kampos, a sea monster.) 

Blp'poonuL A cordial made of Lis- 
bon and Canary wines, bruised spices, 
and sugar; so called from the strainer 
through which it is passed, called by 
apothecaries Hipfm'ratPs* sleeve. Hippo- 
crat^ in the Middle Ages was called 
“ Yypocrafl ’* or “ Hippocras.” Thus : 

Well knew he the old Epculapiiis. 

And UcIscondPR, and eek Itufua. 

Old YyiMicras, Haly, and Galieit. 

Chaucer: Canterbury Tales {l*rulogue, 431'). ' 

Kippoorat'ea& SohooL A school 
of m^icine, so called from Hijipoc'rates. 
{See Dogmatic.) 

HippoG'rateB* Sleeve. A woollen 
bog of a square piece of flauucl, ha\ing 
the opposite corners joined, so us to 
make it triangular. Used hy clieinists 
for straining syrups, decoctious, etc. 

Hip'poorene (3 syl.). The fountain 
of the Muses, produced hy a stroke of 
tlie hoof of Peg'usos (Greek, hippos, 
honle ; krenP, fountain). 

Hlp'pogrifiL The winged lioi'sc, whose 
father W'as a grifliii and mother a tilly 
(Greek, hippos, a horse, jind ijryphoH, a 
griffin). A symbol of love. * (Artosio : 
Orlando Farum, iv. 18, ID.) 

“ siiyini?, he rnuurlit liiiii iiiMoid niihont ning 
Of hi]>|>oto if, here thronvli ilie nir Hiihlnite, 

Uwr tue nildernesa and d'or the plain ’* 

ACtUuti: ranuUsc Jb janud, iv. rffl-:!. 

{See SiMunoii.) 

Hippol'srta. Queen of tin* An/iiy.ons. 
and daughter of Mars. Sliaki'hiK-are lias 
introduced the charneter in iiis Mid- 
sumnwr KitfhVs hreain, where he Ik;- 
truths her to Tlies»Mis, Duke nf Athens. 
In clas.sic fable it is Jiei* sister Au'tioiM* 
who manwl Tlnseus, allliough some 
wxiters justify Shukespetire’s uccuimt. 
Hippol>to w'as famous for a girdle given 
her by her father, and it was one of the 
twelve labours of Hercules to possess 
himself of this prize. 

Blppolytos. Sun of 'HicstMis (2 syl.). 
King of Atheus. He wa** drugged to 
dea& by wild horses, and restored to 
life by £sculu'pios. 

ffippolytllB, the i-ardiiial t/i whom 
Ariosto dedicated his Orlando Farioso. 

Hlpporn'enes (4 syl.). A Grecian ! 
wince, who ran a race with Atalauta, 
for her hand in marriagt;. He hod tliree 
jgolden apples, which he dropiietl cue by 
one, and which the lady stopped to pick 
Up. By this delay she lost the race. 

39 


BIppotliadAe. The thecdogian 
suited by Patimge (2 syl.) on the all* 
impbitoiit question, “ Si'll doit setmrierV’* 
{gRabeiais : Pantaffruel^ hook iii,) 

Hired Grle£ Mutes and other under- 
taken* employees at f luierals. The D nder- 
sheriif Layton, in his will, desired that 
he might be “buried ^ritliout hii'ed 
grief ” (1885). 

Hiren. A strumpet. From Pt'clo’s 
play, The Turkish Alahomet and Hyrefi 
the Fair Greek, {See 2 Henry IT., ii'. 4. ) 

HlBpa'nla. Simin. So culled from 
the Punic word Span (a rabbit), on 
account of the vast numher of rabbits 
which the Carthaginians fomid in the 

S miusula. Others derive it from the 
asque h'jpana (a border). 

KiBtorlOUB. The nom da plume in 
the Times of Sir W. Vernon Harcourf, 
now (1895) Chancellor of the Exehetpicr. 

History. Our oldest historian is the 
Venerable Bede, who wrote in Latin an 
Feefesiastical History of very great merit 
(072-735). Of soeular historuiiis, Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, who wToto in Latin The 
Oests or Deeds of WiUiam, Duke of Xur- 
mandy and Kihy of (he Fnyhsh' (1020- 
1088). His contempoiury was Iiigulphus, 
who wrote a history of Croyluua Abbey 
0030-1109). The oldest prose work iii 
Early English is Sir John Mandevillo’s 
account of his Eastern travels in 13r)t». 

The Fathir of History. Herod'otos^ 
the (ir<»ek historuin (b.c. 484-408). So 
culled by CJicero. 

The Pat her of Fcclesiastleal History, 
Eusebius of Cfesarca (204-340). 

Father of French History. Andre 
Duchesne (1581-1010). 

Father of Historic Vainiiny. Polygiu*'- 
to.s of Thaus (fiourished u.c.'403-'135). 

History of Croyland Abbey, by 

TngiilphuB, and its continuation to 1 1 IK 
by Peter of Blois, were nroved to bts 
literary impositions by SirF. l*nlgrave in 
the Quarterly Jteriew, vol. xxxiv., No. 07- 

Histrlon'le is from the Ktniw.'fiii 
word htslvr (ii dancer), histno'nrs (ballet- 
dancers). Ilencn, hist no in Ijatiii ineauv 
a stage-player, and our word hlstriome, 
pciiaiiiiijg to the drams. History is 
quite another word, being the Greek 
histona, hisior, a judge, allied to Ai*- 
tamai, to know. 

Hit. A yreat Jut, A piece of good 
luck. From the game hii and miss, or 
the game of backgammon, where 
hits equal a gammon.*’ 
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Hit it Off {To), To describe a thin^ 
tersely and epitfranmiaticoJly ; to make 
a sketob truuifully and quickly. Tlio 
French say, “ t>e pv'uttte mun HaihU la 
^eaembtance eu nu vUh tTu il.** 

7'o hit it o^’ iogHher, To afzree to- 
gether, or suit each otluT. 

Hit tlM NaU on the Bead (To). 
{iSee H£4I>.) 

. Blt^ nnr in Hfnnr hitch. Some 
in^dimcnt. A horse is sfiid to have 
a hitch in his gait 'vrhon he is lamr. 
(Wclsli, hf'ciau, to halt or lim]).) 

To hitch. To got on smoothly; to lit 
in consistently : as, “You and I hitch 
oil well togf.'thc'T ; ” “ Thoso two ar- 
oouiits do not hitch in witli oufdi other.” 
A Lime horse goes aliout jumping, and 
to jump togetlicr is to be in accord. So 
tho two meanings apparently contra- 
dictory hitch together. r<»Tiipare pn- 
rentf meaning to aid ami tf> resist. 

Hlvitee (2 hvI . ). Tlic sf mlents of St. 
Bwi’s College', (hiiiihcrlaml. (Di'c-hivcH.) 

BoAng. Hu) ancient title of the 
Chinese kings, iiientiing “ sovereign 
lord.” {tSee Kino.) 

Heore (37, Fleet Stieet, Loudon). 
The golden IkiUIc over tljo fanlight is 
said to contain the half-crown with 
which James Jtloare striiietl in hustue.s,s. 

Bojureteno. A landinark. A stone 
marking out the Istuiidaiy of uii estate. 

Book. (.SVc Oanauh.) 

Bob of a gmte. From the Anglo- 
iSaxon Verb hMfw (to hold). 'Phe 
chimney -comer, where «t one time ;i 
settle stood <in each side, w»s nlso called 
•• the hob.” 

Hob and Nob togetlier. To drink ns 
cronies, to clink glasses, to drink /(‘tffi- 
tSU\ In the old Fnglish housen then' 
was a hob at each corner of tho hearth 
for heating the beer, or holding adnit 
ono wished to keep hot. This was from 
the verh habhun (to hold). The little 
round table set at tho elbow Avas caUtHl 
a noh ; hence to hob-nob >vas to drink 
snugly and cosily in the chi nincy -corner, 
with the beer bobbed, and a little nob- 
table set in the snuggery. (Sec Hon 
Nob.) 

Hob'boma. 

The Jififflia/i Jlohhcmn, John Crome, 
the elder (of Norwich), whose last words 
WTO, ” O Hobbema, Hobbmna, how I 
do love thee ! ” 


The Scotch Hobbema, P. Nasmyth, a 
Scotch landscape painter (bom 1831^ 

Hob'bididaiice (4 syl.). The prince 
of dumbness, and one of the five fiends 
tliat possessra “poor Tom.” {Shaken- 
apean; : King Leat\ iv. 1.) 

HobbliioL The sliepherd (Gabriel 
Harvey, the poet, 1545-1630) who re- 
lates a song in praise of Eliza, qneem of 
shepherds (Queen Elizabeth). {Spennc}' : 
Shepherd^s Calendar.) 

Hob'biam. The principles of Thomas 
HobliCM, .author of Lenathan (1588- 
1670). He taught that religion is a 
mere engine of .state, and that man acts 
wholly on a consideration of self ; even 
his beiK'volrnt acts sjiriiig from the 
pleasure he o.vporiencos in doing acts of 
kindness. A follower of Hobbes is 
called a Ift-bbist. 

Hobbler or Olupiuf l. J eaii de Meung, 
the po*‘f. who wrote tho sc^quel to the 
Jlotntincr of the llo.se (1260-1320). 

'lyrtiiMis, the Greek elegiac poet, was 
called Hobhlcr l>ecause he introduced the 
alternate pentameter verse, wdiich is one 
foot sliort of the old heroic metre. 

Hobby. A favourite pursuit. Tlie 
Jtobbg is a falcon trained to fly at pigeons 
and p!Lrtridge.s. As haw'ks" were uui- 
verHui jKds in tho days of falconry, and 
hawking tlie favourite pursuit, it is 
quite evident how the word hob)>y got 
its ]>res€*nt meaning. Hobby-horse is a 
corruption of Jlohhg-^hauHc (ImAvk-toss- 
ing), or throwing off tho hiiwk from the 
wnst. llohhy is applied to a little pet 
ridiiig-hor.so by the snine natural trans- 
jKtsitiun iiH II mews for hawks is now a 
place for horse.««. (French, hubvrvnn^ a 
hawk, a hobby.) 

Hobby-horse. A eliildVs )i1aythiiig, 
so called from tho liobhy-horHo of the 
aiicient uioiTis-daiiee ; a 'light frame of 
Avickcr-work, appropriately draped, in 
Avhic'h someone was placed, who per- 
fonned ridiculous gainwls. 

“ TIm* -hi>rr'f' Ititlicr praiU'C, 

.MmU .MaiTi.tn Mini ilie Alums Umiilo " 

(i:-] > 

Hob'edy-holg, sometimes written 
Hoy blah hog and hohidg^hog, between a 
innn and a boy ; neither hay nor grass. 
Tusser says the third age of at'A'cn years 
(15 to 21) is to be kept under Sir 
Hobliard de Hoy.” 

Hobgob'liii. Puck or Bobin Good- 
fdlow. Keightl^ thinks it a corrup- 
tion^ of Bou-Goolin •— i,r, the gohun 
Bobin, just as Hodge is nickname of 
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Bora, which seems to with the 

Bc^c^ed quotati<Hi : 

** ThiMe tlmt Hubirt»l>lin t'ftll Toa.aod street I'tick, 
Ynti cl«> tbetr wurk.ftiid they sbull liate guud 
luek.*' 

^akettpMrtt: Mtdsummer Xiffht'H Dream, ii. 1 . 

? Hob is certainly sometinies used 
for a sprite or fairy, as a hah-lantern — 
«.e. ou ignis fatum or fairy- lantern, but 
this may mean a Puck-louteni ’’ or 
** Bobin Goodfellow-lantem.” 


Boh'lnol. {See Hobbtkol.) 

Boblers or Bovellen. Men who 

keep a light nag that they may give in- 
stant Jnfonnation of tlireatcned invasion, 
or ugly customers at sea. (Old French, 
hobeVy to move up and down ; our hobfnt^ 
q.r.) lu raedueval times hoblers were 
like the German nhlands, llieir duties 
were to reconnoitre, to carry intelligence, 
to hai'oss stragglers, to act us spies, to 
intercept convoys, and to pursue fugi- 
tives. Siielnian derives the wonl f 1*0111 
hobby. 

** WoiiiderB wtTO ttimtljcr (lesorict i<ni of cnviilry 
itiori* llsliily ill inril, uiiil inkeii Uic liuHii of 
moil mioUiiL lA iiouuilM Htiil iipHaraii.’'-* Aitit/tfrrf; 
UtMtoi'n of Eiitiloudr \ III. i \ . cuap, ii. p. IKl. 

'* Hontinolii wlio kept watvli ni In'iiroiiti in the 
iMie of Wmltt. anil ran l«> tim Kuionior wlioii 
they hail any iiitcllmeiico to uniiifiuiiK'Mte, tiere 
(.-alfuU liuhiuiH.''— Af>S. (IdXl). 

BobaalL \Vlicn the London sherift 
is sworn ill, the tciiaiits of u manor in 
Shropshire uro directed to eonio forth 
anti do service, whenmpon the senior 
alderman Ik'Iow the cluiir steps forwaitl 
and ehops a stick, in token that the 
tenants of this eoiinty supplied their 
feudal lord willi fuel. 

J’he owners of a forge in St. (’leiiients 
are then ealled forth to do suit and 
service, when an oflicer of ilie court 
nroduces six liorse-hlnics and sixty-oue 
hobnails, wdiich lie used t<i ctjuiit before 
the eursitor baron till that office was 
abolished in IS. >7. 


Bob Nob. A eorni]ifioii of hah nab, 
meaning ‘*haveoriiof liuve,” hence hitor 
miss, at raiidoiii : ainl, .seisindunly, give 
or take, whence a Nr* an ojmmi detiauee. 
A Nimihir eoiistructif>u to willy iiilly. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hMnu, to iuive ; tiabbiuij 
not to luive.; 


"Thi* 1‘iiiBPiis in tlifsr I'lL'i'Bhiit h.'ii.itp or rmhirf* 
fhll or liilHtiJ nt iHliduiii ' It.'itnuhtd : ilmttn’u uf 
JntaHd. 


*' He writciiuf tti<*n<'»Lhi’i'hii1«iiHlirnt miidoiiO. 
snd an tli»* to.\ (f:iin‘>: cjik#*B liim, i-lu'iiimri) Hu* 
year with foul ami f»ii ' ^lorit Aolrolui/er {wiin. 

“He iBade\il in pnoilf^ mawla .... Iminndi 
la hia wonl. mop 't or lakn 'i:' ~SHakt«jfeare: 
Twet/lh Sight, 111 . 4. 

of Jack Klraw, wiih hia rebeUiuiiS (TPW. 
That arc kiniy. realm, ami Jawa at hai. ur nab 
[deBsneej.** Stt J. Jiuriniftou : kpigram. i \ . 


Hookine 

B«b% Peinad. Tb ie in SnA't ptmti 
18 to be under difRcultjes, in great om« 
iMiiTassmeut. Hob ia a clowmah rustic, 
and ho^'d is a fool or ne’er-do-well. 
To be in Hob's pound is to be in the 
pound of a hob or hoberd — t.r. Having 
for one’s folly. ^ * 

Boboonb Choloo. Tliis or none. 
Tobi’as Hobson was a carrier and inn- 
keeper at Cambridge, wdio erected the 
handsome conduit there, and settled 
“ seven la3'8 of pasture ground towards 
its niuiiiteiiance. •* He kept a stable of 
forty good cattle, alw'ays regdy and fit 
for travelling; but wheu a Bum Came 
for a horse he was led into the stable, 
where there was mat choice, fmt was 
obliged to take tiio horse which stood 
nearest to the stable -door ; so that 
ever}' customer was alike well served, 
according to his chauc'C, and ever}' horse 
ridden witli the same justice.’* (Sptc~ 
tatm\ No. TiOO.) 

Milton W'vote two quibbling epitaphs 
upon this eccentric, charai'ter. 

“ Why IB tlip uf fn*'* (‘uiiumiiiitlPB rc- 

diieml tu HohMoii'i* 1 liou 0 " ” - The Ttwee. 

Book. So called from Hocklicim, on 
the Maine, where the Ix^st is supposed 
to be made. It used to be ealled hocka- 
more (3 syl.). 

**An unfit Li> buMJe ns old hr>okiiiiiore.">-l/m'* 
timer. 

Book Cart. I'he high cart, the last 
eart-loail of harvest. 

“ TliP liHrvpHt HwaiuH iiiirl weiicbm iHUiiid 
For jo>, III till' fiork-i'Hi't miwiiml." 

tlirnrk i Itcefttridre, \i. 114. 

Book-day or Book Tnooday. The 

day when the Fiiglish suriirised and 
slew the Dunes, wrho had aiiiiQyi^l them 
for 2.'»6 years. This ’I’uesdny was long 
held US a festival iii Englniul^ and land, 
lords received an annual trihiite chIIimI 
I/orh'^MonCf/y for rillowiiig their Icii.'iuIn 
and serfs to coiiimemorato Jlock-il.ty, 
w'hich was tlie second Tuesday afti'r 
Kfister-day. (.Si'c Knit/itor/hf chuji. 
xxxix.) 

*, lluik'iidc mia ihe time uf i^iyius cliurdi 
dut*H. 

**Hoko MuiidR,\ uAri fur tlm im'ii, and iruck 
Tim'H(1h> foi Die nuiiH'n on Ni.iili da.iH Die timii 
und women iitLerp'«iel5 , si'h tfreni iijerr> miMit, 
obHtriicted ilie piibiiK •'uHd mill iujK<H.iiiid pulled 

littHSPniferM to ibem. f:om whom Hie> eXAClwl 
iiioufiy fu lie Inhl out iii pious iifM;H "~Brawif ; 
.lfit^VfuneJ (JIuke da>l, vol 1. p Ih 7. 

Book'ey. A gatfie in wbidi isach 
player lias a hookcil st j(*k or bandv with 
which to strike the hall. HiKSKey is 
simply the diminutive of hoof:. Called 
Sliinty in Scotland. 

Booking. Stopping the highways 
with roixa, and uemanding a gratuity 
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from passengers before they were al- 
lowed to pass. {tSee quotation from 
Brand under Hoox-day.) 

Boekley-i'-tlie-Bola. Pn.blic gar- 
dens near Clerkenwell Green, famous 
for bear- and bull-baiting, dog- and 
(K>ck-figbts, etc. Tlie earliest rec/ird of 
this garden is a little subse(|ueiit to the 
llestoraiion. 

Bo'oim Po'oim. Tlio words uttered 
by a conjuror when he performs a trick, 
to cheat or take surreptitiously. The 
Welsh, hocea pura (a goblin’s trick, our 
hoajc) is a probable etymology. But 
generally supposed to be Jloe tnt cor pun. 

V Ochus Bochus was the name of a 
famous magiciiui of the North invoked 
by jugglers. He is lucntioiicd in the 
French lioyal l)icUmary» 

Bo'onsMd. Hoaxed, cheated, tam- 
pered with; os, “This wine is hoeussed.” 

** Was evvr man so lioriismNj 

Art «/ Whi'fJliagt p. X'". 

Bod'ekon (.‘1 syl.) means Ltttlv-hnt. 
a Gennan goblin or domestii^ fairy; mu 
culled becausf* ho ulwnys w<ire a little 
felt hat over his face. Gur hudkin, 

Bodgo. A generic name for a fann- 
labourer or ]teasatit. (Saul to be an 
ahhreviated fi»nn of lioger, ua Iloh is of 
ttob or Itohiri. ) 

" I'niiiiiHiM (Mil. ill onli'r i<t uiiin (li** (mIiw 
( if tliH aKnctili unil iHlinnirrs ; |)Imiiii«((><( i{i\cii 

Mlllllil^ lU olillUn I ill' \nl(' Ilf * wild will 

SiKiit fliKl imiL Unit Ills \nU* WiiM all iimi wui> 
wautti(l.“''.V(nciip<(/Mir /lUMii/nip/i, Ocr , !}«.> 

BedffO-podge (‘f syl.)- A. medlfy. 

A corruption of liolrh-pot, various 
fragments iinxeil together in tlie^’iiot' 
au-feti. “ {Sec Hotoh- i-ut. ) 

Bo'dur. Bakiev’s twin hrother; the 
Gful of Darkness; (he blind god^wlm 
killed Balder, at the instigutimi of Luki, 
with an arr'w iimdc of mistletoe. iliHlur 
typities night, its Balder typitioa day. 
{J^andtnartan uit/fho/oyy.) 

“ AiiU HhUUm-*-* pile Ilf I lie uI«'m mi^ min 
A H.\iiilii>l iriin hlazeil fniili , 

Bur muiii its Hpieii<loui' sinki-ili ilnw'ti 
Wliuu limici rnlt's tlif twiili ' 

/ ^YitH ioj’/ioffu : itu iiii /•> /ill /t - Ft i 

meaning a piue*' of money, is 
any silver eoin - sixpviiee, shilling, or 
hve-shilling. It is prohahly tlerived 
from the largess giveu on New Year’s 
Eve called hoy^munay^ inoiiouneed hoy- 

T la the Bermudas the early coins 
iMire the image of a hog. 

Bog seems to refer to age more flian | 
to any spetdfic animal. Thus, Imars of | 
the second year, sheep between the time I 


of their beiiig weaned and shorn, oolts, 
and bullocks a year old, are all called 
hogs or hoggets. A boar three years old 
is a “ hog-steer.” 

? Some say a hogget is a sheep after 
its first shearing, but a “ hogget-neeoe ” 
is the first shearing. 

To yo the uhme hoy. An American 
expression meaning unmixed jdemocrati. 


butchei* if “he means to go the whole 
hog, or to take only certain joints, and 
he regulates his price imcordingly.” 
{Mm and ManncrH of America.) 

7 Maiiomet furliudo liis followers to 
eat one part of the pig, but did not par- 
tundoiisc w'hat part he intended. Hence, 
strict Mahometans abstain from pork 
altogether, but those less scnipulous eat 
any |>art they fancy. Cow'per refers to 
this in the lines : 

Wifli m'plilHtrj’ tliHr Kfiurc they euceteii, 

Till i|iii(i> fioiii itiil to MMMiit 'fi8 eaten.” 

Lurr of the tt'i/rld Jiii/jrtivvd. 

Another explanation is this : A hoy in 
Ireluml is slang for a shilling,” anil to 
go the wltule hog jneans to spend the 
whole sliilJiiig. {See Hoo.) 

)W hare hrouffht your hoyx to a fne 
mnrhi t. You have made a pretty kettle 
of fish. 

“ \ iiu lisi\e hrouf^hr joiir hoKS loa Hue maiket " 

- /lentil (|I15I». 

Hogs-Norton. A village in Oxford- 
shin*, now called Hook Norton. J think 
yon u'cre horn ut lfoy*-Sorton. A re- 
proof to an ill-mannered ]icrsoii. 

" I Hunk ihmi wiiHt horn at Hovu's-Nurcoii, 
whiMi* piiiif-* i»Ih> upon llic I»l■/|^Hn^."— .i/cii'r’// ; 
htuhtfi 1‘ivii riti, p. Hi. 

Hog In Armonr. A person of 
iiwkw'iird luaniiei's dressed so fine that 
he cannot move easily. A corruption of 
“ Hodge in armour.’’ 

Hogg. (iSVc undtr the Bhbwer.) 

Ho garth {infliain)^ called the ** Ju- 
vemil of Va inters “ (10t)o-1764). The 
•Scijttifth Ifof/urth, David Allan (IT-G- 
17iHi). 

Ho gen Mo'gen. Holland or the 
Netherlands ; so called from Jlooyi- en 
Moynnii' (high and mighty), the liiitch 
style of tuldressing the States-GencraJ. 

*' Hut I liHv (‘ m*nt liiin for a token 
'ill jour Low-cuuutr) Mofrcn-Moiren.” 

Jtutkr: Iludibrag. 

HogniAnay', Bogmena', or Bag*> 

mon o. Holy moutli. 

New’ Year’s Eve is called haymanay'm 
niykt or Aoyy-myht, and it is still the 
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oustom in ports of Scotland for pertrona 
to go from door to door ou that night 
aakiiig in rude rhymes for cakes or 
money. (Set* Hoo.) 

In ’Qalloway the chief features are 
“ tn y-ii^ g the cream off the watEr/* Won- 
derful luck l)eiQg attached to a draught 
thereof ; and ‘‘ the first foot,*^ or giving 
something to drink to the first person 
who enters the house. A grand oonfiro 
and a procession, in which all persons 
are masked and in bizarre costume. 

King Haco, of Norway, fixed the feast 
of Yole on Christinas Day, the eve of 
which used to be called hogg-iiight, 
which in the old style is New Year's 
Evs, 

Hogshead, a largo cask - i-pipo 
or hutt, is a curious instance of the 
misuse of A. The word is from the 
Danish Ojrt-hud (ox-hide), the larger 
skins in contnidistinctiou to th(* smaller 
(inat skius. An oxe-hiid contained 240 
Danish quarts. 

Hoi Pollol {The). The poll 'men in 
our Universities, that is, those who take 
their degrees without “honours.” The 
proietariat. (Greek, meaning the 
miiiy,” “the general.”) 

Hoist. Huist tnth Ah oirn petard, 
Boateri with his own W(*Hp<iii.s, ('aught 
in his own traji. The petard was 
a thick iron engine, tilled with gun- 
j»ow(ler, and fastened to gates, biuri- 
cades, and so on, to blow them ui>. 
Tlie (laiiger was b'st the engineer who 
fired the petiird should be blown up in 
the explosion. 

•* Let it w’ork ; 

F*»r 'tie llic Hpfjrr Id lia^c tli<‘ niKiii»*''r 
lloiet vntli liiftdwii iiciHid . mimI if eh:ill un liani 
Jtiil I will ili'h e Diu* > ant lielnw Mii'ir 
And blow tIUMti at Hm' iiuinn " 

Shitkf^lh'are : iii. 4. 

Hoity-toity. 

(1) Hoity-toity spirits means high 
spirits, extnuiiely elated and flighty. 
Soldon, ill his fahh Tulh\ says: “In 
Queen Elizabeth's time gravity and state 
wore kept up . . . Imt in King Charles's 
time there was nothing hut Freiichmore 
[French manners] . . . tolly-polly, and 

where Imt mmme U»l 

means fiightiiies<«. 

(2) As an exclamation of reproof it 
means, Your imagination or spints are 
running out of all bounds ; hoit-a-toit ! 
hity-tity! “Hoity-toity! What have 
1 to do with dreaiii.sV” 

We have the verb “ to hoit ” = to 
assume; to be elated in spirits, and 
perhaps hoity-toity is only one of those 
words with which our language abotgi^; 


as, harum-scorum, titty-totty, namliy* 
P«ml>y. huMBr-muggrar, addl6-f,dffie, 
and scores of others. 

Hoky or Hookey Cake, Harvest 
coke. The cake given out to the har- 
vesters when the hock cart reached 
home. {See Hock Caht.) 

Holborn is not a corruption of Old 
Bourne, as Stowe asserts, but of Hole- 
bunie, the burnt or stream in the Aole or 
hollow. It is spelt Holcbunie in Tiawes- 
dutf J)oo/i\ i. 127a : and in documents 
connected with the iiuniiory of St. 
Mary, Clcrkeiiwell ((luring the ntign of 
Hichard II.), it is eight times spelt in 
the same wa\\ (7'Ae Ttwee : J. G, 
Waller.) 

Jle rode backwards up Hof born Hit!, 
He went to bo hanged. The way to 
Tyburn fi-om Newgate was up HoljKtni 
Hill, and criminals in iineient times sat 
with their backs to the horse, when 
dmwn to the place of execution. 

Hold of a ship is between tlie lowest 
deck and the keen. In mercliant vessels 
it hoUh the main part of the CArgo. In 
men of war it holds the provisions, water 
for drinking, etc., stores, and berths. 
The after hmd is aft the main -most ; I he 
mam "hold is before tho same ; and the 
fore hold is alsiut the fore hutches. 

Hold. (Anglo-Saxon, heatd^au, to 
hold.) 

He is not ft to hold the candle to him. 
He is very inferior. Tho allusion is to 
link-boys 'who held candles in theatres 
and otlier places of night amiiHenieiit. 

“ Olliers Hfty Hint Mr. Haiutel 
To noiiiH'ini eiin'i IidUI n ciuidle.*' S'l/w//. 

To rrif hold. Sto]), Tlio allusion is 
to tho old military tounianieiits ; when 
thf3 umpires wisht'd 1(j sto]> tlie contest 
they cried out “ Hold .’ ” 

“ I«n^ Dll .Manliiir, 

Ami (laiiin'il liiin ih.ii llrm erles. 'Hold, 

eiiouirb .shnKifjhnif ; .Vm-M/i, h. 

Hold Forth ( To). 'I'o s]Nb‘ik in public ; 
to harangue ; to df'claim. Aii^ author 
holds forth certain ojiiiiKJiiN or ideas in 
his hook, r.c. exhibits them or holds them 
out to view. A sjieakcr d(wjs tho same iu 
an oratorical display. 

Hold Hord. K(*e]) a'firm hold, seat, 
or footing, ns there is danger else of 
being overthrown. A caution given 
when a sudden change of vts inertim is 
about to occur. 

Hold In (Th). To restrain. The allu- 
sion is to horses reined up tightly when 
running too f^st, 
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Bold OB! Keep at a distance. In 
French, “ a distance ! ** 

Bold On. Cling fast ; to persist. Tlic 
idea is clinging firmly to something to 
prevent falling or being overset. 

Bold Out. Notto Buceimib to. ^^Tcmr 
fcruir “ (Hte 2 >Iu€C ncmiiiait tcuir.** 

Bold Water (To). To bear close 
inspection ; to endure a trial. A vessel 
that will hold water is sfife and .sound. 

Bold One Guilty (To). To adjudge 
or regard as guilty. The French tcuir. 

Hold One la Hand r/h). To amuse 
in order to get wmie lui vantage. The 
alhision is to horses held in liaiid or 
under command of the driver. 

Hold One's Own (7o). To niuin- 
taiu one's own o])iuioii, position, way, 
etc. Maintain means tr) liold with the 
band. (Ijutiu, inanutt teneo.) 

Bold tbo Fort. Iminortaliscd .as 
a phriise from its use by (loueral Sher- 
man, wlio signalled it to (leiieral Corse 
from the top of Keuesaw in 18(i4. 

Holdfiult. lirnff is a ffMtd doff, bat 
Holdfast ts a better, I'roiniscs arc all 
very good, but acts an? fur letter. 

" HniUfiiiir is I lio uni) Uou, iii\ *' 

iSItiikt'Min'orr : tlrtn u I'., M. 

Holdfast. A nioauH by which wuiic- 
thiiig is claiiiimd in unoUicr ; a siip|Kui. 

Hole. Ptehr If Jndf’ iff /n.s rnitl. 'I'l* 
find out some cuuih; of blame. The allu- 
sion is to tluj Koinari cusloin of dressing 
criminal.^ in rugs (Ai/v/, ii. (il). llctice, 
a holey coat is a syuoii'yiu for guilt. 

“ fleiir, Liiiifl o’ riikt’n iiii.l hr ih.i ■s.ot'i 
Kni«» BtiiHU'iikirk lo .To|j(,n% ouMit h 
I f ilifirr H Ii hole In II >i»u 
1 mie f (III Tent it 
A chlehl s iuiihiik >oii takhu' noit 
And, f.-iiih, he'll inenr It ' 
liui-M: fhi tSt lutfi (. iiw I 

Hole and Oomor ^buHini'ss). Under, 
hand and soi'rot. 

Holiday Speoohoo or U'ords. Fine 
or well-turned speet'hes < »r phrnw^'! ; com - 
plimentary spewhes. We have aNo 
** holiday mnuners," “ holidiiy clothes/* 
meaning the be.st we have. 

“Ayc.srr, sir. t know \nur worship in. 

holiday siii‘eclies.*‘-'4'ir W’. Sctytt : JXtdyiiituthi. 
chalk ill. 

“ With many holidii> »m1 latl.i lonim 
Ho (incwtlonoil nio.'* 

SlmkrsiHari' : l Urnry jrr..l..1fH«.|Mpm'*t ilofonn'*. 

HoUphor'noS (4 syl.), cnlltnl Kiiglihh 
Henry (in Jemsukm Mtrrred). tine 
of thV Ghridtian knights in the first 
crupade, slain by Dragu'tOs Cbook UX , 


Holland. The countiy of ptfandozeo. 
The ** houses are built on the saaul;*' 
the sea is higher than the shore; the 
keels of the ships are above the ohim- 
iiey-tops of the' liouses ; and the cow's 
tiiu does not “ grow downward,” but is 
tied up to a ring in the roof of the stable. 
Butler calls it : 

“ A land thiit. ndop at anchor and is moored. 

In which they do not In e, but po aboard.*’ 
Description of Holland. 

(See also Ihn Jnntty canto x. 63.) 

Holland. A particular kind of cloth ; 
so called because it used to be sent to 
Holland to be bleached. Lainx is cloth 
bleached on a lawn; and f/rass^laivn is 
lawn bleatbed on a grass-jiiat. 

Bleaching is now pcrfoniicd by arti- 
ficial proco.sses. 

Hollow. / hdti him hollow. A cor* 
ruptioii of “I beat him wholly.” 

Holly used to be employed by the 
curly ('liristiaiiK at Koine to decorate 
chllrcll(^s and rlwel lings at Christinas : it 
hurl Iweii jucviously used in the great 
festival of the SaturiialiH, which occurred 
lit th<‘ ssiino season of tlie year. Tlie 
]>agaii liomiiiiH used to send to their 
friends holly-sprigs, during the Satiir- 
iialih, with wishes for their health and 
well-b«*ing. 

Hollyhook is the Anglo-Saxon, //e/i- 
hi'tc, the iiiarKh-mallow. It is a mistake 
to derive it from Iloly-oak. 

Holman (Ln'nh aunt Jinnes). The 
blind tiaveller (1787-1H')7). 

Holopher'nes (4 syl.). Master Tubal 
IlolofiJurars. The great sojihi.ster-doctor, 
who. in tlic course of tive > ears and three 
months, taught Gargaiitiia to say hi^ 
.-V B (* hark Will'd. {JialaJttiA O'arfftmtaa^ 
hook i. 1 1 ) 

flolo/i nils, in I.ot'i'ft l.abuor'.'t Lost. 
Shaki'S)M'!iru satirises in this rhoracter 
the hteniry affectations of the Lyly 
sehool. Au aiiagruiii of Juli'iics Florin, 

Holy AUianoe. A league formed 
hy Kussiii. Austria, and Prussia to regu- 
late the affairs of Europe “ by the priii- 
riples of I'hristinii charity. ''—meaning 
that each of the eontraetiiig jiarties was 
to keep nil that the league assigned 
them (ISlG). 

Holy City. Tlint city which the 
religimis eonsider most eJ-(»eeiiillv con- 
iieeted with their religious finth, thus* 

All'alinbnd' is the Holy City of the 
liidiiiii Mtdiometaus. 

B(ui.i'res (3 syl. ) of the Hindus. 

Cuicco of the ancient Incaa. 
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Fez of the Western Arabs, 

Jerusalem of the Jews and Christians. 

Kairwan, near Tuiiis< It contains the 
Ofcbar Mosque, in which is the tomb i»f 
the prophet's barber. 

Kief, the Jerusalem of Uussia, the 
cradle of Christianify in that country. 

Mecca and Medi'ua of the Mahometans. 

Moscow and Kief of the liiissians. 

Solovetsk, in the Frozen Sea. is a holy 
Island much visited by pilj^rims. 

Holy Coat of Treves, said to be the 
seamless coat of our Siivioui*. Deposited 
at Treves by the Empress Hide'na, who 
discovered it in the foui'th century. 

Bo^ Commimion {The). The fel- 
lowship of Christians manifested by 
their mutual jiartukiu^ of the eucharist 
The eucharist itself is, by a figure of 
speech, so called. 

Holy Family. The infant Suviotu* 
and his attendants, ns Joboph, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Anna, and Jolm the Baptist. 
All file live figures are iu)t alw'ays 
introduced in pictures of the ‘‘ Holy 
Family." 

Holy Isle. Liudisfaiue, in the Gor- 
man ( iccaii, about eight miles from Ilor- 
wick-uiK»n-Tweod. It was tmeo tlie roc 
of the lamou.s St. Ciilhbort, but now the 
bishopric is that of Durham. Tlie ruins 
of tin* old ('.athcdral are still viNiliJc. 

Inland iwed t<» be called the Holy 
Island tui account of its uumeriuib 
“ saints.*' 

(iueriisey was so « allo(l iu the tcntli 
ceutiu-y in coiipcqucncc of the great 
number of monks ro.sidiug there. 

Ru^cn was so Ciilled by the .Slavonic 
Viiiini. 

Scatterv, to wliich St. Senauus re- 
tired, and swore that no female should 
^et foot there, is the one ref. .*i red to by 
Thomas Moore in his ln»h MehiUib, 
No. ii. 2. 

*• fUi : hftsie ami loine flu-* "acred isle 
. . . Per on ili> ilo.-k. (lioiiuh dark it lie. 

A female form 1 hci-.'' 

Holy Land {Tht^. 

(1) Chrifltiaim call Palestine the Holy 
Lana, liecausc it was the site of Christ’s 
birth, ministry, and dfuth. 

(2) Mahometans call Meciui the Holy 
Land, bccau.se Mahomet wa.b born there. 

(3) The Cliiiiei>e Binldhinth ryill India 
the Holy Laud, because it was the 
native land of Sakya-muui, the Buddha 
(f/.r.). 

(•I) The Greek consulercd Elis as Holy 
Laud, from the temple of 013'mpiuu Zeus 


and the sacivd feMtlval held there every 
four years. 

(•))^ In America each of the strange 
]H>litico-religiouK «n'ts calls its own sett«*- 
ment preth’ nnicli the same thing. 

Holt City.) 

Holy League {Tht^. A combiiuitioii 
fonued by Pope JuIiiin 11. with Louis 
XII. of France, Maximiliiin of Germany, 
Ferdinand III. of Spam, and various 
Italian princes, against the repubhe of 
Venice in 1508. 

Tliere was another league so called in 
the reign of Henri HI. of Franci*, in 
1576, under tho auspices of Henri do 
(■»uise,_ “for the defence of the Holy 
Catholic Church against the euci'oach- 
meiits of the reformers." The Pope gave 
it his unction, but its true stn'iigth lay 
iu Felipe II. of Spain, 

Holy Orders, in the English Church, 
are those of jiriest and deacon. In the 
Komiin Church the term includes the 
suh-diaconuto. (»SVr Mixon OuDnns.) 

Holy Plaoeo. Places in which the 
chief evcints of our Saviour's life oc- 
cun-ed, sucli as tho Sepulchre, 0<*th- 
Romane, tho Supper-room, the Chui'ch of 
the AsceuMion, the tomb of the Virgin, 
anil so on. 

Holy ThurodAy. 'J'ln* day of our 
Lord’s ascension. 

I Holy Saturday. The Sat urday before 
Eastor Sunday. 

HolyWors a I'C 1 o c X I i rpa t c ‘ ‘ bcrcR y, ’ * 
or to extend what the slate Rup]>oRCR to 
be the one true religion. The Cruhades, 
the Thirty- Years* War, the wars agaiubt 
the AlbigenbCb, etc., wero bO called. 

Holy Water. Water blessed by a 
priest or bishop for holy uses. 

yin the (in' it tun a huhj -ivoter ; i.e. not 
at all. This proverb arose fnmi the eiu- 
pIo 3 *mcnt of holy w'ator iu exombiiis iu 
the Holy C/hundi. 

** I Jim c liiiii UH ihc ilc\ il Jfo i H III)/} wajer." 

Holy Week. Tho last seven days of 
Passion Week or the Great W<‘ek. It 
b(*mns on I'alm Sunday, ami ends W'ith 
Holy Saturday (y.r.). The fourth day is 
called “Sjiy Wedncsilay ; ” tho fifth is 
“Maundy Thuiwlaj' ; " the sixth is 
“Good Friday;’’ and tlie last “Holy 
Saturday ’’ or the •* Great Sublwith.’’ 

Wi‘fk l>ji“ I'ftllcfl Uflttiomartti MuU*. 

O'Mli'iil , Urltdoitnifla ; HHtdimu/ifa, 

luoffU’mm fVHctitit Wwk) , UflMtomtuia PentUtt’ 
Imliii ; Urhtlomada luduhi^Mtirr : fh'bffommtft Lwr- 
tw»Mt ; UrMwnfuia Hml Jlcbdonuida L'(* 

UlUH, 

Holy Writ. The Bible.' 



Holy Maid 


Homer's Oritica 




Holy Bfold of Sent {The). Eliza- 
beth Barton, who incited the Boman 
Catholics to resist the progress of the 
iCefonnatioii, and pretended to act under 
direct inspiration. She was hanged at 
T^pbtim in 158*1. 

Holy of Hollos {The). The inncr- 
Tnoftt apartment of the Jewish temple, 
in which the ark of the covenant was 
kept, and into which only the High 
JMest wuH allowed to enter, {uid that 
but once a year- -the day of uloucinent. 

Holy Water Sprinkler. A military 
club set with B])ikes. So called faeetioiihly 
because it makes the blood to iiow as 
water sprinkled by an as[)ergillum. 

Holywell Street (Loudon). Fitz- 
stoplions, ill his description of London 
ill the reign of Henry IL, speakH of 
“ the excellent springs at a small dis- 
tance from the city,” wdioMi waters are 
most sweet, sahibrioiiH, and clear, and 
whose runnels mnnniir over tlie shiiung 
stoiicH. ** Among thcHC are Holyw'cU, 
Clerkenwoll, and St. (Ileiuoiit’s well.” 

Holyotono. A soft sandstone used 
for scrubbing the dc^'ks of vessels. 

Homo (t syl.). (Anglo-Saxon, hdm,) 

Our luntj humty the grave. 

' Who tforn hiuur f Wlicii ilie House 
of (kmiinons bnaiks up at night the 
iloor-kseper iisks this ((uestion of the 
niGTiilicrs. In hygone days all tnemliers 
gciiiig in the direidioii of tie* S|M<nkcr*s 
residence went in a liody to see liiin safe 
home. 'I'he qiu'stion is still asked, hut 
is a mere relic of aiiti(piity. 

Homo, Swoet Home. \Vord.s hy 
Jiihij HowunI Fa^'iie (an Ariieiicait). in‘- 
trodlicod in the inclodrania called Ihr 
Maid of Mi hm. 

Homer. 

Odlftd Meh’sigenC'S {q.r.') \ 1]io Man uf 
Chios Chios) , the Blind Old Al.ui ; 
Mmon'idos or MreoniuH, citlicr 

from his father Mav>ii, or hecaime he 
was a native of MaHUiia (Lydia h lie is 
spoken of as Maotnus Af/e.r, and his 
]ioeijiM us Maomte chnrtte nr Movnta 
rapnlHa. 

'Thv flomn'. An edition cor 

rcctetl by Aristotle, whiih Alexander 
the Oreiit alw'avs carried about with 
hitri, and laid niiiior his pillow at night 
with his sword. After the Ivittle uf 
ArWla, a golden casket richly studded 
w'ith gems was found in the tent of 
Darius; and Alexander lieing naked to 
wdmt juiipoae it should be assigned, re- 
plieil, ** There is but one thing in tlie 
world worthy of so costly a dcixwitory,” 


sa^png which he placed therdn his 
edition of Homer. 

hritinh Hotner, Milton (1608-74). 

The Celtic Homer, OsBif|in, soil of 
Fiu^, King of MoTven^i 

The Jltnner of dramatic poetH. Shake- 
speare is so c^ed by Dryden. (1564- 
1616.) 

“ SbakcHiieare was tlie Homer of our drnnutio 
iHiotM : .looHCMt wall tlio Vii kiI. I ndniire rare Ben, 
but I liive ShakeBpeare.”— X>r//<fi’M. 

Homer of Ferra'ra. Ariosto is so 
called by Tasso (1474-1538). 

Homer of the Frauh«. Charlemagne 
called Aiigillxirt liis Homer (died 814). 

The Oriental Homci\ Firdusi, the 
Persian yioet, who wrote tlie Chdh 
Ndmeh (or liistory of the Persian kings). 
It coiitairiH 120,000 ver.ses, and was the 
work of thirty years (040-1020). 

The Honitr of pht/oeophere. Plato 
(B.r. 420-817). 

The prose Jfnmer of human nature. 
Ifeiirv J''ieUUtig; so called hy Byron. 
(1707-1768.) 

The Scott nfh Homer, William Wilkie, 
aiitlior of The J'.pirfoumd (1721-1772). 

Homor a Cnre for the Ague. It 

W’us an old superstition that if the fourth 
book of the Iliad was laid under the 
heail of a patient suffering from quartan 
ague it w'ould cure him at once. 
Soreiius Sainmoiiti’iih. preceptor of Gor- 
rliiin and a noted physician, vouches for 
IhiH reiiicdy. 

"Mil* > IlmtIrH iluattmu lininiti." 

I'urt Ur Mtfln 

V Till) subject of this book is as 
follows: While Agamemnon adjudges 
that Menelaos is the -winner, and that 
the I’rojans were bound to yield, ac- 
cording to their eoiupaet, Puiuh^ros 
draws Ids bow, wouiuis Menelaos, and 
tlie buttle' iK'ooines general. The reason 
why this hook was selected is becniise 
It contains the cure of Menelfios by 
Macluioii, "a son of .tFsnilapius.” 

Homer In a Nutshell. Cicero says 
that he himself saw Homer's Jluid 
eiicloM'd ill a luitshcll. 

Homor Sometimes Nods. 

hiiniiK dnnui'oir ’* 

JIumi'f : ,1*# Pvttn'u i.'fcjiO 

Homer’s Crltlos. 

Dorotlieus spent his w'hole life trj'ing 
to cliu'idute one single won! of llonn'r. 

Zoilos (8 syl.), tfio grammarian, was 
called •‘Homer’s Scourge” {Jfowtro- 
mastn), lieeause he assailed the Jfwd 
and (hlnssctf with merciless severity. 

As some deny that Shakesyieare is the 
author of the plays which are generally 
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ascribed to bim» so Wolf, a Gennan 
critic (I759-18‘-i4), inhia Frolegamima ad 
Homh-um. denies that Homer was the 
au^or of the Ktad and Odyssey. 

Bomer^io V«M. Hexameter verse ; 
BO called because Homer adopted it in 
bis two great epics. Hexameteb 

VllBSE.) 

HonuBop'atliy (d s}'!.)* 
curing a disease by veiy minute doses 
of a medicine which would iu healthy 
persons produce the very same disease. 
The principle of vucciuutiou is a sort of 
liomoeomthy, only it is producing in 
a healthy person a mitigated form of 
the disease guarded against. You im- 
part a mild form of sinull-pux to prevent 
the patient from taking the virulent 
disease. (Greek, howutus pathos^ like 
disease.) (.NVv' Hahnkmann.) 

•’Tur, umii : out- tlvt* out imotbtM'M Nurn- 

iii»t ' 

Olif IWIII IB b'SHeiifii by another's untruiBh .... 

'I'akP Hum Bonu* inf« ctioii to the e>i'. 

Ami the rank iuuh.iii of the old Mill die.” 

. liomeo and J ain't, i. ?. 

Hon'est {h Milent). Jtunent Jack lian^ 
Ulster. An actor in Loiidou for thirty- 
six yeai’s. (1780-18110.) 

** Aft^r his retireiiirmi he was once arcosted hy 
Kir (ieortfO h<*n iloiiest .lack, heiim oulhe 

oilier side of ihe B«iieet,ei led cuif, *Sto|iu uioinent, 
Kir (Jeorc't*. and 1 will i onu'oser to yon.' '.Vo. no.* 
K plied lus liuuid. ' 1 iiexer .\ei iniide >ou na»t, 
Hiid Will not heu'iii wow ’'~Unantt'd : Ittlics of 
(temm. 

Honest George. Ueiicral Mouk 
(1008-1070). 

Honest Lawyer (Au). The oldest 
allubion txi this strange ex]in'.s.sioi] is the 
epignuu on St. Ives (Tiil-l-lOO), of 
'whom Dom Lobiiieau says: ‘*y/rf#.v/n- 
hiitut arte vnr sainte profastou ftK.r 
pamTCJf ies rermiuf dr snn o/tirfice vt crux 
dc sou pufnnunnc. fpn tfaicni dr i,00 de 
ritiiCj uiors tine Mounuc trrs uotabtc, par^ 
tienhcrnucnt nt Jiassc JUtfaf/nc,'^ {Lives 
uf the tSuiuts of (treat Jin (mu.) 

KnllcrUB y \ O IMMI IlnK\ 

Ad\oc;itim, i-t nun i.iiio, 
iiiiramla |•l•|•llll> " 

Kt. I\fB wa« of tin- liiiifl of Irf'cf, 

All ndiocate. iiinl ii'ii a Miirf , 

A Birrtcli on |i<i]iiil.)i ) i ik f /; r tt. 

Tlie phrase was facetiously applied by 
some wag to Sir John Strange, Master 
of the Rolls, who died, at the age of 
fifty-eight, in 17ol. 

“ Hvi'O IiCB nn Iiont'hf Ihhx cr tlml is Kii'anue ’’ 

V Of course this line forms no niirt of 
the inscription in L<iyton churchyard, 
Essex, where Sir John was buried. 

Honey Madness, There is a rho- 
dodendron about I'rebixoiid, the flowers 
pf iHrhidi the bees are fond of, but if 


anyone eats the honey be beomes mad. 
{Lottf^ieford.) 

Honey Soap contains no portion 
honey. Some is made from the finest 
yellow' ^p ; and some is a mixture of 
palm-oil soap, olive-soap, and curd- 
soap. It is scented with oil of verbena, 
rose-geranium, ginger-grass, bergamot, 
etc. 

Honey better than Vinegar. ** (hi 

preud plus de muuefies airc da tiiu:/, 
qii'avec dn rinaigrej' •‘^IHns fmt doueeuc 
line tuofeuce.'* ‘* 11 faut avoir mauvaise 
oete })ar doueeurJ' 

It ts (n't ter to he preserved iu riuryar 
than to rot iu hovey. It i.s bettor to 
sulfer affliction if thereby tlio heart is 
brought to Ood, tlian to lose lK>dy and 
soul by worldly indulgeuccs. 

Honeyoomb. Tlie hexagonal shatie 
of the bees* cells is generally ascrilied to 
the instinctive skill of the liee, but is 
simply the ordinary I'esult of mechanical 
laws. Solitary bees always make rirra/ar 
cells ; and without doubt tlioscx of hive 
bees are made cylindrical, but acquire 
their liexagniial form by mochiinicat 
pressure. Dr. Wollaston says all cylin- 
ders made of soft pliable materials 
Ix^comu hexagonal under such circum- 
stanecH. Tlie cells of trees are circular 
t«< wards the extremity, but hoxngonnl in 
the centre of the substance; and the 
cellular nicmbriine.s of all vegetables are 
hexagonal also. (iSV'c Ant.) 

iri// Houeyvonih. A tine gentleman. 
One of the mcnilH*rs of the imaginary 
club from which the iS/wctatur issued. 

Honoydew. A sw'ect snlistance 
found on lime-trees uiid some otlier 

i ilaiits. Bees and unts are fond of it. 

t is a (Mirious inisiioincr, as it is tho 
excretion of tho aphis or vine-fn'tter. 
The wav it is excreted is this : the ant 
lM>ats with its iintcnnn) the abdomen of 
the aphis, w hich lifts up the part bcjiiteii, 
and cxiTi'tcK a liinjiid drop of hweet 
juice called honeydew. 

Honesrmooii. The mouth after 
muiTiiigc-, or so iiiucli of it us i*> b|ietit 
iiwiiy Horn home; so called from the 
jimcticc of the ancient Teutons of drink- 
ing honey- wine {hydro wl) for thirty 
ilays 'after marriage. Atiilu, ihe Hun, 
indulged so frcel3" in hydromel at his 
wedding- feast that he dicKl. 

" It was tin* ciiBlnni of lie* lifglier onlrr of the 
Tcutoum . , . I « iJnnk inw*! or _ inethesliji (a 
lievemge marlv fruin him*’} > for tbiny aayf after 
f\tTy vkfdiiinir. Knim Uuk rntiMXB the expretsion 
‘to aixtnd the himeyiipiou ' ' W. ttUleyn: tCty- 
molofftcai Cowpeuawm, f (*■ p. 147. 
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Boii«ywiK»d* A yea-nay tyjie, illuR- 
tmtivo of what Dr. Young says: 

“ What is mere good nature but a forn ? ” 
{Goldiamth : The Good-natured Man.) 

Boas Ifordiaatfl. IIiosg merchants 
who wore alone permittwl by the govern- 
ment of China to trade with China, till 
the restriction was atioliahed in 184‘J. 
ITic f^hineae applicMl the word liong to * 
tijft foreign factories sitiiafcd at Canton. 

Bon'l. Horn mit qvi inal y nenne (Evil 
be [to him] who thinks evil of this). 
The tradition is that Edward III. gave 
a grand court ball, and one of the ladies 
present was the beautiful Countess of 
l^liabury. whose garter of blue ribbon 
accidentally fell otf. The king saw a 
significant smilo among the gunsts, and 
gallantly ciime to the rescue. 

HuU qui wal y ^tenttr*^ (Slianie to him 
who thinks shame of thisuccideiil), cried 
the monarch, 'riicn, liiuding the riblKin i 
round his own knee, he added, “1 will ’ 
biiiig it about that the i»i‘oiidcst noble , 
in tlie realm shall think it an honour fo 
wear this band.” Tlio incident tlct**r- I 
miueil him to aliandon Ids ])lan (»f I 
forming an onlcr of the HoKnd 
and ho fonricd instead the <irdcr of the 
“Garter.” {Tyfhe and Jhn'tn : Annuh j 
of Wt,ndmr.) | 

Bono nr (// Hilent). A su|K'iior { 
Acigiiiory, on wliich other lordships or ' 
niaiiurs depend by tin* rforiiiaiice nf [ 
customary service's. | 

An oduir of honour. A di^lnl(c t*» Iw* | 
settleil by a duel. Duc-U were gener.dlv 
provokecl by oflenoes Mgain.st the urbi- * 
trary ruli»s of etiqiietto, eonrte:>y, i»r 
feeling, culled the *• laws of honour,” i 
anil, us these otfenct;s were not rec'og- 
lusable in tho law com'ts, they weie 
sutUed by |invatti combat. 

Debt* of hmmir. Ilebth contriirtcd by 
betting, guinbling. or verbal }ironiis/. 

As these debts caiiiiot Ik' enforced by 
law, but depend solely «m gf>od faitli, ' 
they oro ciillod debts of honour. 

Lmrg of htmonr. t'ertuiu arhitniry • 
rules which the fiisbiomihlc worhl tacitly 
admits ; they wliolly i-cgni\l deport- : 
ment, and liave nottiing to do with ' 
luonil otfeuces. Bimehes of this tvsle ; 
an^ punished by duels, expulsion fiMiii ! 
ttociety, or siunMiiihiou called "wudiiig 
to Coventry” (y.c.). 

l*ntH( oj honour. An obligation wliieli 
is binding Wcniisi^ its violation would ^ 
offend some roust'umtious scruple or ; 
notion of 8elf-reB]H)ot. • 

U'nrd of homntr. A gage which j 
cannot be'violateii without plying the I 


breaker of it lievond the polo of respect- 
ability and good society. 

Bonour and Glory GrUBthip. Cimt. 
(jrifiiths (in the reign of William Iv.) 
w^as so called, because all his deq[>atcli» 
were addre.sscd “ To their Honours and 
Glories at tlie Admiralty.” 

Bonour paid to Learidiig. Diony- 
sius, King of S>Tacuse, wishing to m 
Plato, sent the hnnst gidlcy in lus king- 
dom ro 3 ^ally equipped, ana stored with 
every conceivable lijxniy to fetch him ; 
and, on liiuding, the philosopher found 
the royal stiito carriage waiting Xr- 
convey him to tho pnhtco. 

Ben Jmison, in lOlD, made a journey 
from London to Scotland expressly to 
sue William Drninmond, the Scotch pciet. 

Honours {h silent). ^ ('rmhed hy Its 
honours. The allu.'tioij is h» the Roman 
damsf‘1 w'lio agreed to open tho gates of 
lh»iiie b» King Ta'tiiiH, provided nig sol- 
diers would give her the ornaments 
which they wore on their arms. As they 
<*iitered they throw their Hhiolds on lier 
and cni.shecl her, saying us they did so, 
“ 'niese are the ornaniPiits worn by 
Sabines on their arms,” Tlomtin story 
says the tiuiifl was named Tarne'ia, anil 
Hull she was tho daughter of Taipeiu^, 
tin* governor of tho (‘itadcl. 

I>i.ico, tho Atht'iiiuii legislator, W’as 
crushed to death in tho tlioatrfj «jf 
.Egi'iia. b,v the number of caps and 
rlnaks fehovvored on liiiit bv the uudieuee, 
as a murk of tinir high .ipproemtioii of 
his inerit.s. 

Eluguh'ulus. thu lioinun Emperor, m- 
viti’d thu loiidiijg men of Home to u 
biiiquot, and, under tlm pretence of 
slifiwing them honour, ruined rose.s upon 
thorn. But the shower eoutiuuoil till 
they were all buried and smotlioi’cd by 
the tlcnvors. 

Tu u at' four iqf honuuts. A term in 
whist. It tw^o •* ]iartTiers “ hold tlu'ee 
court cards, they score two points ; if 
they hold four court cards, tney score 
four jioiiits. These ore points, 

or points not won bj' the meiit of play, 
but bj' eoiirtesj' and laws of liououV. 
7’hc plirases mean, “ I senre or claim two 
points by right of honours,” nucl • I 
scoic or ''claim four pioiiitg hy right of 
four court or honour cards.” 

Honours of War. Tlie privilege 
.'lilowtHl to an honouml enein^*, on 
capituliition, of lieiug iiemiittra to 
ri'taiii their offensive aims. This ia the 
highest honour a victor can fiuv ,a 
vanipiished fqe. iSometimes the soldiers 
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•o honoured are required to pile arms ; 
in other cases they are allowed to inardi 
with all their amis, drums beating* and 
colours filing. 

Bood. *2't» not thr hood that makrA 
tho monk (Cnenrin^ non font mott'achmn). 
We must not be deceived by appeariiiicos, 
or take for granted that tiling and jier- 
.vms are what they srrcm to be. 

’ sbohlrt lx* fsood nitu ; their sffaiiv are 

i iphrponjs : 

Hut all hoorijs ii»iikP not nirtiiks " 

nhitki.'-iHare . linmj VIIL, iii. I, 

Hood {R**fnn). Introduced by Sir 
Waller Scott in Iranhoe. (6 W? Kobin.) 

Hoodo (Anglo-Saxon hGd). 

Bi^ack silk mvMw/ M ining: — M.A. Cam- 
bridge, non Begins (alKilislied 1H.>H) ; 
B.I). Cjuii bridge, Oxford, Dublin. 
Black stuff, with broad white fur 
triiiiniiiig B. A. or LL.B. Cam- 
bridge. 

Black copied silk, with imiTow white 
fur triminiug B. A. Oxford. 

Blui'k silk hood, mth liniuff : With 
white silk lining, M.A. C\'i.nibridge ; 
wilh dark red silk lining, M.A. 
Oxford ; with dark ]»lne silk lining, 
Dublin; with russet-brown lining, 
M.A. London. 

Br.iri-; silk hood, with white fur trim- 
iriiiig, B.C.L. Oxford. 

Bkow?j (silk or stuff) h<u>d, edged w’itli 
ruKset-brown, B.A. liondoii, 

ScAKiiET eloth lio<»d ’ Lined w ith eniii- 
Boii silk, D.C.Ij. Oxford ; lined with 
piuk silk, D.C.Ti. Dublin . lined 
With pink sjlk, D.D, (^ainbridgo . 
lined w'lth blaek silk, D.D. Oxford ; 
lined with light t bein' -coloured 
silk, LL.D. Cuiiibiidge. 

Scarlet ru.sIfhurr\\oo([ : - Lined with silk, 
3).D. Dublin;- Lnu'd with white 
silk, D.C.L. Durham. 

Violet hoods are St .Vndr«'wV. 

V Tlie longer the hood tin* higher the 
degree ; lhn>, u baehrlor’H liooil only 
reat'hes to the thighs. ]»ut a. doctors 
hood reaches to the hcel>, 

Hoodlnm (Anieriean s]uijg\ A 
Calif oruiau rongli. 

Hoodnuui Blind. Now calletl 

** Bliudiiian*s Buff." 

“ Wlmt cipvii w'a^■r 

That thus Jmth cuziuipa > I'li at luxMlmiin IiIiihI 
tShahtHjirarr : Unmift.ui 4. 

Book, Books. oft’ thf himk^. 

Done. ft»r, latil on tin* *.hclf, supTseded, 
dead. 'Plw? bent piece'* of non mi whieh 
the hingew <*f a gnto re'st ainl tiirij ar« 
called hooka ; if a gate is off the hooks it 
is ill a barl way, and cannot readily be 
opened and shut. 


On eirn Atwl'. On one’s own 
responsibility or aw'ouiit An angldr'a 
phrase. 

To Jhh ti'ith a polden hook. To give 
bribes. “ P*rftcr urec tm hnme^m d'm\*^ 
Risk a sprat to catch a mackerel. To buy 
fish, ana pretend to have caiight it, 

Jf ith ct hook tit the end. My assent 
is given witli u hook at the end means 
not intended to be. kept In some parts 
of Gcimany, even to the present dav, 
when a witness sw'ears falsely, be vvofAn 
! one finger into n sort of hmik, and this 
j is 811 ] qv^sed sufficient 1u a veil the sin of 
I perjury. It is a crooked oath, or an 
I oaUi^with a hook at the end.” (.Vr 
OvEB THE BKPT, under JjEFT.) 

Hook It ! Take yoUr Jimk ; iihng ijovr 
hottk. B(‘ off I Be off alKiut* your 
business ! 

Hook or Crook ( ////). Kither right- 
fully or wrongfully ; in fuie W'ay or 
antithiT. Formerly the jMior of a mtuior 
were ullnwcd to go into tho forests with 
a hook and cniok to get w’ckhI. What 
they could not reach they might pull 
down with their crook. ^ llie French 
equivalent is “.I dnni oh h or 
hrie ct de broe.^' Either with the thief’s 
hook or the hishop’s cixiok. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, ill her Ireland (vol. ii. p. Hltfi.), 
Ki.itCK, as the origin or this plmise, that 
whf*ii the shins of Stroiigbow wore en- 
tering Wat4!rtord harbour be noticed a 
tower on iiin* side and a ilinri'h on the 
lather. Inquiring their names, he was 
told it was the. “Tow'cr of Hook" and 
the •* Chun h of Crook." Then said hu, 
'• Wc must take the town by Hook and 
by Crook." 'riicre is no such iiersoii as 
fc>t. Crook mentioned by the Bolluudists. 

L)% iiiiuii* W''><.i4| wnrt I M*i i-i'fn nnil <<)unnun t.i 
the •.•il):ihtt.iiU'( of Ihiiliniii . . to Iiimi tiMiiv' 
•i|»o’i thou I'Ji' kp ;j UijoJeii <»f loj', rroj*. luiok, 
'Old wDiid. - Itiii'i II Jti ;o<^l U-*'-:'*'' 

Hookoy Walk dr. ( V r Wai.iieu; 

Hooligan. A violout young rough. 
Tlic term originated in the last years of 
tlic nineteenth century from the numo of 
one of tin's dasH From it is derived the 
verb to hoot ty an to indulge in violent 
horseplay (often ending in the l oblejry of 
tho victim), mid tho substantive, hoolt^ 
gautanif bi exjiross Kuch conduct. 

Hooped PoUl Itniiking )»ots at one 
time were iinub; with luxips, that when 
(wo or more drank from (ho ravine 
tankanl no one nf th«‘Mi hh'Utld tako 
more, than his nhaiv. .bu'k Cade prn- 
misos bis followers that ** seven half- 
IMuiny loaves shuil lie sold for a penny ; 
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the three-hooped pot ahall have ten 
hoops ; and 1 will make it feloi^ to 
driiuc small l)eer.” {Shaketipeare : 2 Henry 
ri, iv. 2,) 

Hoopoe (Upupa Ejtopn). A small 
crested bird revered bv all the ancient 
EgjTTtians, and placed on the sceptre 
of Horns, to sjinbolise joy and filial 
affection. (Liitin upvpa^ the hoopoe.) 

Hop* 'rho ])1aiit, called by Tusser 
“KobiiiHop.” (Duuish To hoj» 
on one ts the Anglo-Saxon ho)H‘ian 
or /lop/ufttf, 

“ Oot Inlii th> lM>m-nrrt, fur now' it in tiiiic 
To ItfU'li Unliiii J|o|i nil lim iMilr liuw lo (‘liiuli.*' 
life tinnilred Pmutmt/ i/tnid lIunlMnUrji^ kli. 17 . 

IVtirk an hopK Very numerous ; very 
compiict. 

" Xnd tlioiiHHnd ntlirr lluiti^HtiH tliicko ** 
Tai/liir thi‘ Itrattr l in t ( liOuj. 

Hop-o’-mp-Thnmli. A nix, the sanu; 
as the (iernian danmUnfi^ the French /e 
petit ptmee^ and the Se<>tt;h Tum^a^tm 
(or TainlatUi). Tom Thumb in tin' well- 
known niirw'ry talo is quite another 
character. He was the son of peasants, 
knighted hy King Arthur, ainl killed hy 
a s]iider. 

V Several dwarfs have assumed the 
Tiaine of Tom Thnmh. {Sir Dwari s.) 

** v«iu ntuiiu)-<i’-iiM -oiiKi’i, j«tu iii>- 

Tlllllllh, 

Your liUH<«iin<t niii«*t fioui T.iilipui cou,!' * 

h'ani O Ham : Mnl>*n 

'‘IMiiint* fiK’iul .Tliuiiili, kimn uoi 

vlin wr me'-* ' ‘Tntniitfjid Hn’ Stum* {t'Mh 

7fi flop the tiriij. To run nwav from j 
one’s creditors, us u bird elinh-is a ftiwler. - 
•* hopiiiiig t'lHiui rtpniv to spray.” ! 

V Also to die. The siiine hlea ;is that i 
iilKive. 'Pheru are nnineiouN phrases to ' 
ex|U'eHS the eessiition of life ; for ex- ! 
ample, “To kick the huek»'t “ (//.r.) : I 
“lo lay down one's knife and fork;” J 
“Pegging out” (from the game <if ' 
chhhamq ; •* To be snuffed out ” (like a ; 
rundley; “lie has given in;” •• T«> I 
throw up the sponge” (y r.) : “To tall 
Hslcim : ” “To enter ('h.'iron’s boat” 
(.SVr (Jharo.n) ; “To jinn tin’ majonty 
“T<i cave in,” a coihimou .Scriptur*' 
phmsc is “'I’o give up the gliost.” 

Hope. Jlefore Alexander set out for 
Asia he divided his kingdom iiinong hl^ ' 
friends. “ My lord,” said l'erdicca.s. . 
“ what have you loft for yourself : ” • 
“ Hope,” rcjjlied Alexander. Whei-enpon ! 
Perdiccus n'joined, “If hoim is enough : 
for Alexander, it is enough for Perdic- 
cas,” and doclinotl to accept any Iwunty 
from the king. 

The hard af Hape. Tliomas Camp- 
bell (1777-1844), the author of The 


Pfeaeuret of Hope. The entire profits on 
this poem were £900. 

Tae Cape of Good Hope. (See Stobhb.) 

HopelUL The compwion of Chris- 
tian after the death of Faithful (jSItm- 
yan : Pilgrim's Progress.) 

Hope-on-Htgli Bomby. A puri- 
tanical character drawn hy Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

“‘Well,' Mild Wililnake, *! tliink T rsn males a 
” Hoiir-i>a-llifrh Dornliy " as -well as tbuu cause.' ** 
—Hh Walter bcott; Woodisturl^e.wx. 

Hopkins (Mattheu )^ of Monniugtree, 
Essex, tlie wit<‘h-fiiid<‘r of the usaociated 
eoniities of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Huntingdonshire. In one year he hanged 
sixty requited witcjies in Essex alone. 
Dr. Z. Grey says that lietweeii three 
and four thousand juTsons suffered death 
for witchcraft between 1643 and 1G6I. 

Hiehotas Honknis. A Carthusian friar, 
eftrifessiir of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who ju-ophesied “ that neither the king 
(Henry VHI.) nor his heirs should 
prosper, hut that the Duke of Buckiiig- 
hani should govern England. 

“ ] (fi nt. That dcvil-monk 

Hopkltis that made this tnischicf. 

•J Hod That vas he 

That ft'd him with ins 

ShnUuptare : Henry vy//., li.l. 

Hopklns'Uma. Those who adopt 
the tht'ological opinions of Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, of (Vmuectient. These scc- 
tfi ruins hold most of the Calviuistic doc- 
trines, hut tmtirely reject the doctrines 
of imputed sin and imputed righteous- 
ne.s'i, Ihe speciality of the system is 
tliiit true holiiieaH ct^iiststs in disinter- 
ested Ix'nevolence, and that all sin is 

Hopping Glleo. A lime person ; so 
oiillecl fnun St. Giles, the tutelar saint of 
cripples, who Wtt.s liiniself lame. 

Hopton. Vhen in dunhf. kill 11 opt on. 
Sir Ibilph Hopton was a Uoyiilist general. 
During the Civil Wars we read that 
Hopton was killed over and over again ; 
thus, in Iharnal (hranrnrett. De<*. oth, 
h>rj. we rend, “ It was likewise this day 
vcj>orted that Sir Ralph Hopton is either 
dead or dangerously aicW.” Five 
months later wc rend m Spenai Passages. 
May t!th, 1043, of Hojiton’.s death after 
u tight on Rohorough Down, in Devon- 
shire. And again. May l.)th, 1643. we 
read of his deatJi in A True Helatton of 
the Pi orreifings of the Cormsh Torres. 

Hor'aee. The Roman lyric poet. 

JforaiYs of Tiigland. George, Duke 
of Buckingham, preposterously declared 
Cowley to he the Inndar, Horace, and 
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VirgU of England (1618-1667). Bm 
JoDBon u invariably c'alled Horace by 
Bekker. ' 

Horaces of France. Jean Macrinos or 
Salmon (1490-1557) ; Pierre Jean de 
Beranger, the French Bums (1780- 
1857). 

Horaces of Spain. The brothers Ar- 
gen'sola, whose Christian names were 
Lupercio and Bartolme. 

RoratUui Metra (An). Book i. 
Ode iv. In alteinatc lines, one of 
seventeen syllables and the other of 
eleven, thus : 

Below is a translation of the first four 
lilies in this Horatian metre (rhyming) : 

tJiHC tlir wiiiUT irt lilitlic ci|iriiitf to 
tbu liulmy fleldn invirctti. 

And lo ' from tbo ilr> vtaiids iiion tbrir kcfis 
Are hnulintr ; 

C'atlle no lontri'r tliHr nor tbe b{n(] 

bislieHrtb dolmbit^tb. 

Kor From uiiKiids over nx'iidti lirr 

I'KlIinK. K.t'.lt. 

V Sre AMAIC, ASCLEFIADIC, (’IIORI- 
AMBic, Sapphic, etc. (S^c aUu Hkxa- 
HETEBS, and Hexascktebs a^d Fenta- 

METKB8.) 

Hora'tlo. Hiirnlut's iutirnato friend. 
(S/iakt'.\pcair : Hamlet.) 

Born. Logisfilla gave Aslttljiho at 
parting u horn that bii<l the viitue to 
appal and put to flight the l><»hh*st 
knight or most savage : 

Orlando Furioao^ boc»k viii.) 

Aei(dphd*s horn. {Sic ahn:'f.) 

<Vi;v Horn. So named by SchouUui, 
a Dutch inariner, who first doubled it. 
He w*as a native (»f Hoorn, in north 
Uiilland, 1111(1 iifiTued tbo cape after his 
native pi(u.*e. 

Jh iithinff horn. Driiiking nijis used 
to lie made of the rhiiuM ei os’s born, from 
an Oriental belief that ** it. sweats at the 
Mppronch of poison. ” ( ^ 'almi I : Jh hUcat 

fhctimart/.) 

King Horn. The hero of a French 
metrical romance, and the original of 
our Htyrne (%tldr. generally called 
The Oeate of Kxfvg Horn. TluMioininai 
author of the French roiimiice is Mestre 
Ihomas. Dr. Fercy ascrilje.s the 
English romance of hmy Horne to the 
twdfth century, but this is pnibably a 
century too early. . (See JtUwKs 
Ancient Romauves.) 

Bmm, Horns. 

Furases 

Mg hot n hath He exalted (1 Sam. ii. 10 ; 
I*S. Ixxjiix. 24, etc.). Mr. Buckingham 
■ays of a Tyrian lady, She wore on her j 


head a hollow silver horn, Tearing itself 
upwards obliiniely from tlip forehead. 
It was some four inohes in diameter at 
the root, and pointeil ut its extremity. 
This peculiarity ivmiiidcd me forcibly 
of tne expn*8Bion of tlio Psalmist, * lift 
not ufi your honi on high: sfiei^ not 
witli a stiff neck. All the horns of the 
wicked also will 1 cut off ; but the horus 
of the righteous shall be exalted' (IV. 
Ixxv. 5, 10).” Bruce found in Abys- 
sinia the silver horns of warriors and 
distiugiiishod men. In the reign of 
Henry V. tlie “horned liead-ginir” was 
introduced into England, aud from Hie 
effigy of Beatrice, Countess of Ariiiulel, 
at Arundel church, who is rcprcstmtisl 
with two horns oiitspnaid to a great 
extent, we may infer that the length of 
the head-horn, like the length of the 
shoe-point in the reign of lionry VI., 
etc., marked the degn-e of rank. “To 
cut off” such horns would he to dc- 
gmdo; and to exult or extend hik'H 
horns would be to add honour and dig- 
nity to the wc‘arcr. 

To drttxr in one's horn^. To retract, 
or mitigate, a ]>ronounccd opinion ; to 
restrain pricle. In French, ” Jlentrer le.\ 
comes.'' The iilliiHion is to tlie snail. 

To put to the horn. To denounce as 
a Tidxd, or luonoiinco a iicraon an out- 
law. for not nuHwering to a Huniinous. 
Ill Scotland the ni(*sHeiig(‘r-at-arnis goes 
to the Cross of Edinburgh aud gives 
three blasts with u horn before ho 
heralds the judgment ot outlawry. 

‘■A knuf'H nichwiiifrr must ibif‘«* 

Hitb liiH fsirn, I'V whii li llu’ iirinitii uixIriHloinl 
to lir (‘('Im'I to lli*‘ killer for I onioiiU't 

of bi>« nutboriiy ' ~ /.MAiiif; l)*iok ii. r* 

To mar the horns. To be a cuckold. 
In the rutting Hcusun, tlu! stags associate 
with the fawns : one stag sided s several 
females, who constitiiti* hi.s linrcni, till 
aiiotluu* stag comes who contests flie 
pri/.o with liiiii. If beaten m the 
combat, he yields up liis Iniieni fn t)je 
victor, and is without a^soeiatc-s till he 
finds u stag feebler than liimself, who is 
mudri to submit to similar fcu'uis. As 
stags are IicihimI, and made (Mjekc»lds of 
by their fellows, the iii>pluutKiu is 
imliiable. (St e CoiiNETTr.. f 

Horn-book. The alpbab<»t- Is^ok, 
which was a thin Icoard cif emk altout tijno 
iiK'hes Icmg aud five or six wule, on wiiieh 
was ]irintocl the iilphahet, the nine 
digits, uud soiiietiincjs the laird’s Prayer, 
It hod a liaiidle, and was coverwl in 
front with a shcMd of thin honi to 
prevent its Isuiig soiled J the baok- 
Dourd was ornamented with a rudii 
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of St. (leorfire imd the- ]>Fagoii. 
Tne bound and its bora cover were belt! 
together by a narrow fnime or border of 
brah>* .(<&heOiu8BCB0B8liow.) 


*^TIii0ewilJ 1 fine; le v»inM'uftt hi^und, 

AMBoJdSQ \erjfe fttclosiiifif Ui^arciuud , 
^mlsitbfu] lioru before, from Hif<* tu ave 
tlir invulttcnihle imgv . 

IBflOM, tliy natron aaint in arinom- ahinfii, 
With aword and lanec to jffiitird tix' viiicrrd 
^ linea , . . 

n* liwfiritcciv’e bnndlf'g nt tbi* liottom 

Lent wraoslinr cTitlcaHlmuld 

Tlckfil ; The Hmn iloitk 


*'Tlielr hoolia of atntiirc anrnli tbi>) took In bund 
, Wblcb wllb pnilucUl born wrured an* 

To Mvo from Bnger wet ibn iciirrN fair." 

hkenHtotie: SchovUuiHUritii. 


Bom-gftte. One of t)ie two irnbMt 
of ** DreaniB ; ’* the other is of ivory. 
Yiaious which iasiio from tli(‘ foniicr 
come true. 'Hiia whim dcpeiuis upon 
two Greek puns ; the Greek for lioru is 
kefw, -and the verb hano m* Kmatn>o 
means “to bring to an isHue,” “t«» 
fulfil; so again Nephun is ivory, uiid tin- 
verb means “to eheut,’* “t« 

decfliTO.” The verb kraiuu, however, 
is derived from Ara^ “ the hi'jul,’’ atitl 
means “to bring to a lieud ; “ and the 
verb elrphdtro'i^ akin to vUlchius 
** small. 

Aiichi'ses dintniHseH .^ne'as through 
the ivory gate, on ({uitting the infenmi 
I'Of^ons, to iudieate the niiroality of Iiih 
vision. 


ireiiilnie aonini portiis iiimiiiiir uKim.i 

f*Ttur 

('iiriK’H, <|Uii it'i'iK flU'iiM ilurure\HtiM uiiilitn* . 
Altera mmitinti perrerta iiiM'iih .'Irphutito 
Ked falMiuiJ t'feliihi niiuiiiil iii*miiiiiiih Mhim 
Vbtul' .KUrtil, \i 'eH.ei. 


Korn of Fidelity. Mtu gun la T'a\e 
sent a horn to King Artliur, whirli hiul 
the fotUiWing “ virtue ” : ~-N<» lady nmld 
drink out ot it wlm v\;ib not “ to Iht hn**- 
baml true ; '* all others w ho attempted to 
drink weni .sure to updl what it cou mined. 
This horn wiw eanird to King Maike, 
and “hisqueeiie uilh a hiindied l.idu'M 
more” tiicd the rxpoiiini'iit, but oid> 
four managed to “ drinkt* i*h*aiie,” Ari^ 
mto'» nu'/oitttrtf ntp |ioM.seHsrd asiiiiit.ir 

sjiell. (-Vfv* Chastity ) 

Horn of Plenty i ' 'm un-rtf' fntr\. 
Einhleni of plenty. 

OVivs is drawn with a rum's hoi n in 
her left arm, tiJUxI a*ith fruits and lli avei-s. 
Sometimes they are being poni'iHl on the 
earth from “the full horn.'* and sorne^ 
times they arc held in it u.s in u kisket. 
IHodo'rus (ill, ii8) says tho horn is one 
from tile head of the gout by whieh 
Jupiter was suekltal. lie explains thiY 
fable thus : “ lu Libya,” he says, “ there 
is a strip of land shaped tilw a horn, 


bestowed by King Aminmi on his brkle 
Anialtha*a, who uiii-sed Jupiter with 
goat*s milk. 

W'licn AiiuiltbeVs tiom 

<u-r bill Hud daU* ibf rowii**d Flotn iMwra, 
And Bcuiieiu I'iji'ii and w'ine. and frufta and 

i1.iurnr.t " L'aMuetiM S LumOd. feHUlk ii 


) Horn of Power. When Tam'iigin 
I as<uimcd the tith* of Ghotigis Khan, ho 
I commanded that a white honi should 
I bo thenceforward the standard of his 
{ troops. So the great Mogul “ lifted up 
I his honi on high,” and was exalted to 
I great jKiwer. 

i Horn of the Son of Oil (The) (Isa. 

V. J ). "I'lie non of oil means Syria, 

j famous for its olives and its olive oil, 
and the horn of Syria metins the strip of 
* land culled Syria, whieh has the ttea 
I bounding it on the west and the desert 
i on the cast. 


Horn with Horn or Horn under 
Horn. The proiniseuous feeding of 
bulls and rows, or, in fact, all lionied 
lieastH that an‘ allowcxl to run together 
on the same eoiiiiiioii. 

Borna of n Dllomma. A difficulty 
I of such a nature that whatever way 
1 you attack it you encounter aii eijual 
I iiniuunt of di.sagi^'oables. Macbeth, 

‘ after the murder of Duncan, was iu a 
strait lietwec'u iu'o evils. If he allowed 
' Itaiiqiio to li\e, ho bad reason to ladievc 
' that Llaiiquo would su])]>Jaiit liini ; if, 
oil the otiior hand, he resolved to ktaqi 
the einwii for wliit'h “ be bad ’filed bH 
*' bands.’’ be must step fiirtlier in 
I Mood,” and eiit It.iiiquo otT. 

l.eiiiiiu is something that h:is Ticeii 
' proved, mid being so is assitmcd ns an 
! axiom. It IS from the Greek word 
hon'haim (T nsMiiiie or take for grunted). 
Ih’-lntuutt is a double lemma, or Iwo- 
, edged sword wliieh strikes either vva\. 

The horns of a dilemma is a tigure of 
, spetM’h taken from a bull, \\ hich tofsca 
with either of his horns. 

*• Teach me ft) plead,” said ii yoimg 
iliet. liman to a >ophist, ‘',iijd j will i»ay 
\«Mi when 1 gam a cause.” Tbo master 
taied for |ta yineiit at tuice, and tho scholar 
pleaded, “ If L tfiitn iiiv cuuso you must 
lMi\ me, and if 1 lose it I am not iKuind 
!o |Kiy 3 tui by tlie terms of our I'ontmet.” 
The inaNU‘ 1 ' pleadinl, ** If you pain you 
must pfjy me by lh« tonus of tbo agrw- 
iiiciit, and if you lo^e tbo court will coni- 
• pel jou to jm\' nn‘.” 

Horna of Moms' Faoe. This is a 
' more blunder. 'J’he llebi'cw karnn 
; incaim to shoot out beams of light.” 

I but lias by mistake been translated m 
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«ome TersioiiB to wear horoa*' Thus 
Moses is couTentioually represented with 
horns. Moses nist not that the skin 
of his face slione” (£xod. xxxiv. 2P) ; 
c0tnpare 2 Cor. iii. 7-13 ; “ The ohildi'eii 
of Israel could not stedfastl}*^ behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance/’ 

Boras of tbe Altar ( To the). Vsqite 
ad (tras mniefts. Your fnond even to the 
hohis of the altar— i.r. tlirough thick 
and thin. In swearing, the ancient 
Roraans licld the horns <d‘ the altar, and 
one who did so in testimony of friend- 
ship could not break his oiith without 
calling on himself the vengeance of tho 
angry gods. 

Horae. 77/ rhnner ax old ITornc 
did hi» Mtr/i. The reference is to Horae, 
a clergyman of Notts, who committed 
murder, but contrived to escape to the 
Continent. After sevoral 3 Tara of ab- 
sence, he t‘» luraed to Kiiglaial, and when 
told of the risk he ran, he n^plied, ** I’ll 
chance it.” He did chance it ; but being 
apprehended, he w'as tiied, condemnea, 
uiid exe( uted. {The Setvgate Cnlen(htr,) 

Homer. One who blows tho himliiig- 
honi ; a huntsman or master of the 
hounds. Little Jack Homer w’as iiiustcr 
of the Abbot of Glastonbury’s hounds. 

Hornets (Josh. xxiv. 12). ** And I 
sent the honiet la^hjrc you, which drave 
them out from bedore you, even the twf» J 
kings of the Amoiitos.*” 'llu* Egyptian 
shuKlaixl was a horuet, niid in tin's I 
]MiSRage, “ I sent the honud, bchire you,” j 
the wonl hoettrt must he taken to iuoaii 
the. Egyptian army. j 

Hornet'o Noot. 7 m //^//> tfour hnul j 

%hiu u hormVs utst. Tu In unj ti horurt's | 
nr*/ olmd ijuur nns. To get iiitfi trouble 
by meddling and making. 'I'he hear is 
verj' fond of honey, :iml lift en gets stiiiig 
by poking its snout ly mistake into a 
hornet’s neat in search of its favourite 
dainty. 

Bor'nlo (2 syl.). Anhl }l,rnu\ The 
devil, s(i called in .Scotland. Tho aliU' 
fiion is to the horns with whi^ h .Satan j 
generally represented. ( AVr Faiiiy.) ; 

Born'pipe (2 Ryl.). The daiiec is so j 
called because it used to lie dancM'tl in the ' 
west of England to the pih-eoni or honi- 
pipe, an instrument consisting of a pijie | 
each end of which was made of horn. 

Horology. The art of measuring 
time; or constructing iostrumeuts to 
indicate time, i.r. clocks and watches. 


(3 syh). The sidieme of 
the twelire houses by which astrologem 
tell your fortune. The word means the 
“hour-scrutinised,” because it is tlie 
hour of birth only which is examined in 
these star-maps. {l{vra-»kopeo^ Greek.) 

Horrors {The). Delirium tremens. 

Hors do CoiBbat (French). Out of 
battle. Incap[Lhlc of taking an^'' further 
part in the fight. 

f Horae. Notabilio. 

Thejiftem poiuU of a good hoy'ttr : 

“A Kootl homo Midiiii' lia\p throe vrumTioe* 
of a limn, t hrw of a wiuiiaii, three of a lose, throe 
of a hiuito.and i hreo of an naM'. 

“ Of u man. Dnldr. pron do. and liardye. 

*‘0/« mmnni. J'a.vrc-lni'aaiod. faire of hecre. 
and I'aay to move. 

*‘0/ a fnxr. A fair short certi, with a 

jrood trotie. 

"Of a hatire. A prate r>e, a di> bead, and tnoU 
rciinj npr. 

•* Of UH fiJim .V hvaae ohynn. a flat IcHgo, and a 
pood hoof."- WuuL-yn tU Uortlf 

Horse. tWaivi' of the home. Accord- 
ing to clas.sical luythology, Postndon 
[NeptuiicJ (‘rested the lium^ When tho 
goddess of Wisdom diB]mted with the 
8ca-god which of them should give 
name to Athens, the gods decided that 
it should 1)6 called by the name of that 
deify w'hich bestow'cd on man tlio most 
iisenil boon. Athene (the goddesn of 
W’isdoiu) created tho olive tret*, hut 
Pi seidon or Nej)tuije ri-euttHl the htuttc*. 
The vote w'u.s given in favour of tht* 
olive-tree, and tlio city called Athens. 

V It was a rnnarkablo judgment, hut 
it must 1)0 rcinembeml that an olivt* 
branch was the nymbol of pctiee, and wuh 
also the liighost' prixe of ilitj vii'tor in 
the Olynijiic giiiuos. The horse, on the 
other hand, wa,s the HyrnU)! of // //», and 
]M‘ace is ccriainl}’ to be i)referred to w'nr. 

Horst’H (four-in-haiiti). The tii-st 

J iersoii tlifit drove n. four-iii-lirind wa.s 
Criehthon'iuH, atTording to Virgil: 

'* Krirlii 1 iirritH 1 1 i|iiatiior miHim 

.iiillKrIv iiiiiitH,'' tfViilj/. Ill )i:i 

(Krli'hiluiii IIjh tlrat \3lio dari‘d roniinuriil 
A I Imriiii jiikfd Willi liiiiiM'a ftiiir in Immi i 

A home uam a kinffdom. Oii Ihf 
di'Uth of Snierdis, the several rniujM'li- 
tors for tlie throne of Persia agreed that 
he should Im* king W'liose horse tudghed 
lir.'4 when they met on the tiny lollow- 
ing. The groom of Darius showed Ids 
horse a mare on the pliite Jipjioinlwl, 
and inimediat4*ly it arrived at the 
tin the following day tin* hoi>e began to 
iiejgh. and won the’oi-owu for iljs master. 

Home (in the Catacomb**). Emblem 
of the Bwiftness of life. Sometimes a 
palm-wreath is placed above its head to 
denote that “ rae race is not to tlui 
swift.” 
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Horn <is Chrutian art). Emblem of 
couintga and ganeroaitT. Hie attribute 
of St. Mbrtin, St. Maurice, St. George, 
and St. Victor, all of whom are repre- 
eented on horseback. St. Ldon is repre- 
sented on horseback, in pontifical robes, 
blessing the people. 

Brazen hone, (iSVtrCAMBUfiCA^* ; secaho 
Babbxd Stexi), Dobbin.) 

§ ITesh-eatinff hoi-m. The horses of 
Diomed, Tvrant of Thrace (not Dioinwhs 
son of Tydeus) ; he fed liis horsrs on the 
strangers who visited his kingdom. Her- 
cules vanquished the tyrant, and gave 
the carcase to the horses to cat. 

Like to the Tbrncien tyrsiit who. i hfy wiy. 
T'liio )i1m borNCfl tfAvt' hlM kik'mih for iiimt, 

Till lio liiinsolf was iniuUi tticir Ki«*«'<ly 
AOil torn to iiU'coa by Alcult^s aroai '* 
/*peniier: Fairle QneenH, book \ niiito h. 

Wooden hone, {See "Wooden.) 

f Horae, in tlie Britisli Anny ; 

EUkott'e jAghi Horse, I'he Hus- 
sars of the British Army ; so culled from 
(Colonel Elliott. Tli<‘y arc now called 
the ** King’s Hiissani.” 

VageFs Iruifnlar Horse. The 4 th 
Hussars ; so called from their lisisf; drill, 
after their return from India in lH;{'.h 
Now called “Hie Qm^eirs IJussars.” 

The Jliaek Horse, 'I'lie 7fh Dragoon 
Guards, or Priiu'css Itoyal's Diiigoiiii 
Guards; calleil “black” from it.M l'aciiig.s. 

The Jlhte Horse. Tli<* ‘Ith Dragoim 
Guards; called “ lilue ” i’lom ihcir 
facings. 

The Green Horse or “The Green Dra- 
goon Guards.” Hie oth Dragoon Giinids; 
culled “green” from thi*ir f.'iciiig.s. “Hn* 
PrincesK Charlotto of Wu1ck’.s DrugfKm 
Guards ” 

The Jioifitl Horse (iunuh (callcil, in 
lliflO, (hjlrd Ji/tffs from tlicir 
faiungs) iii’e the thri'e lieavy cuvaliy 
reginieiitfi of the lioiisehold Ilng:i<le, 
first raised in Hldl. 

2'he White J/orse, The old Sth Foot; 
now called “The King’s” (Liverpool 
Kegiiuent) : called tin- •• Wliite 
from one of the budges u white hoise 
witliin tJic garter. 

Horse, The publiediouse sign, 

(1) The irhite Horse. The .slandanl 
of the Saxons, and thend’ore impre-ssetl 
on hop pockets and bugs as the *>iiMgii 
of Kent. On I’^flingtoii Hill, Berks, 
there is formed in the chalk an eimr- 
mouH white horse, sui»po8t>d to have het*n 
<mt there after the battle in which Ethel- 
ml and Alfred defeated the Duue.s (H7D. 
■Hiis rude ensign is about 374 feet h»nu. 
and 1,(HK1 feet above the sea- level. It 
may be seen twelve miles off. 


I 


I 


(2) The galloping white horee ia the 
device of the house of Hanover, 

(.3) jyie rmnpnnt white horse. The 
device of tlic house of Savoy, descended 


fn>m the Saxons. 

Hobses F 31310 U 8 IN Histoby and 
Fable : 

Ahaiftr (fcltic). One of the horses 
ofiSuniiu. Tlic word means the “hot 
one.” (Svanduiarnui mgthologg.) 

AhasUr (Greek). One of the horros 
of Pluto. Hift word ineaiih “ away from 
the stais” or “dci>iived of the light of 
day.” 

AVato< (Greek). One of the horses of 
Pluto. The word means “ iuaccci>-sible,” 
and reteis to the iiifenial realm. 

Abraj-us (Gretk). One of the horses 
of Auro'ia. Hie letters of this W'ord in 
Gieek miikc up 3 (m, the number of days 
in the y(‘ar. 

Af Ire all (( j reek, ‘ ‘ eff ulgence ’ ’) . One 
of the horses of the Sun. 

A'Uhan ((ireek, “ ticry red One 
ftf the liorscH of the Sun. 

A'* ton. One of the 1101*1468 of Pluto, 
Greek, ** swift as an eagle.” 

Af/ins. (See hclow’, ittarh Agnes.) 

Aihitiiili, liorah.) 

Iljtf'nif. ( 1 1 adasso’s lioiso. The W’oi'il 
means ‘* a rnarc.*’ {Oi lanvto Tnnuso.) 

.ttigdrv (‘larih'iio. The “wooden-pin 
wiiig-iiorso ” which Don Ouixote aiiU 
his sijiiirc niount«*d to achieve tJie <le- 
li\ciaiicc of Dolori'da and her com- 
punions. 

Alsn tlur. One of the hoises i»f Sunna. 
'riie word 1 I 1 CUUK “all scorching.” 
ilum nan nigtholog if,) 

.hurt he'll (Grci'K). One of the Inn si h 
of the Sun. The word n.em.s “no 
loifcicr.” 


Aif'iuhne (3 syl.). Bajinond’s sf<'ed, 
hred on the hanks of the Tagus. Tlio 
w«'id means “like an euglc.” {Tasso: 
Jims, I ft in Dflirtnd.) 

. i I I'o// (G reek j. H 4‘rcules* horse, givt u 
l'» Adra.s'tos. The horse <»f Kejttuiie, 
hrought out of the earth by striking it 
with Jiis trident: its right feet weio 
ihosi* of a human crcutuie, it spoke w*itli 
a human voice, uiul ran with incredible 
HW if t ness. The word means “ martial,” 
“ \var-lion»e.” 

A >’ mult I, The horse of Bevis of 
Siiuthampton. The ivord me luis “ swift 
as a swallow.” (French, hiro/nti lit, “a 
swallow.”) 

An ah ur. One of the hor$«‘S of Sunna. 
The w I )rd moiuiH * * splendid. * ’ Standi - 
nanmt mgthulogg.) 

Asia. \>ne of the horses of Suima. 
{Standi nai'ian ingthologp.) 



Sone 


Bone 


tSDanidi. simpl«ton ’*). 
l^e Cid’s fturvived hk master 

two years and a half, during wMch time 
no one was allowed to mount him ; and 
when he died he was buried before the 
gate of the monastery at Yalenoiay and 
two elms were planted to mark the site. 
The horse was so called because, when 
Jiodrigo in his youth was given the 
choice of a horse, he passed by the most 
estoemcMl oucs and selected a rougli eolt ; 
whereupon his godfather called the lad 
Mika (a dolt), and Rodrigo transferred 
the ap{)cdlation to Ins horse. 

JitrJa7'*do. Jiiualdo's horse, of a bright 
bay colour, once the property of Am'adis 
t»f ‘Gau 1 . It was found by Alain gi'gi, 1 he 
W'izaj'd, in a <’iive guarded by a <lragoii, 
which the wi/iird slew. According to 
tradition, it is still alive, but tiers at the 
iipproar'h of man. so that no rme can ever 
Ijope to catch him. ^rin? word means of 
a " bav colour.” (fhlam/o J-'hhoso.) 

(Greek, “swift”). Oneoftho 
horses givdi by Xcplune to Pclciie. It 
aftfTwards belonged to Achilles, Like 
!Xuiithns, its sire was the West- wind, 
and its dam Swift-foot the harpy. 

Junfin'd. 'riio hors(' (»f tlie four sons I 
of Aynioii, wliieli grew larger or Brtialler | 
as one or more of the four sous mounted I 
it. AccoiiUiig to tradition, one of the 
f(»ot-priuta may still Ik* seen in the forest 
of Soignes, and aiiwfher on a rock near 
lliiiant. The word means “ hi ight l«iy 
ctdour.” 

Also the horn- of Fitz.Tainos. 

" hian»l ' rin' fil)r*}i'<I 

With an'IiiiiL' iu'« k, luiil liriitU'il 
\ii<l fflaniii: «‘U>. uiid «iumoimo; i';)!, 

If hr hnrtl hi** |iti(l fn lir.'il ' 

.<!/• ir, Liiflu i’fihf Lnt.r, xvili. 

JJf/r/mri/. (Srr- Iiottn /ttt/'fmrtf.) 

/iV'CfA. The Itoi '-c of 1,01(1 Marmhm. 
The word is Xoisc, uml means ** .swift.” 
(^Sm- jr. Sr,dt.) I 

'I'lie i»alfrev of Alary i 
Queen of Scots, given licr byhci hi other | 
Aloray, and named after Agnes of Dun- ' 
hai. a countcHs in her ov\ii right. ! 

Jlltn'k AV.vv, I’lie famous marc ridden j 
by the highwayman Dick Turjnn. w hieh. | 

tradition sa^s/cjinicd Isiin from Dmdon ! 

to York. 

Ithuk SfthdtH. AVarwi^k’s famous | 
lioriM*, which vvas coal-black. Its mcc 
was Mnlc(‘h. .and, arei.riJiiig to tradition, ' 
when the race nt M.ilu h Jailed, the 
race of Warwick would fail als<^). And 
It was so. 

Bml G-fO* The “ borw?” which con- 
veyedMaliomel from earth to the seventh 
heaven. It was milk-white, had the 
wings of an eagle, and a huinsn face, 


^th horse's ^eeka Every pace idie 
took w*as equal to the farthest nmge of 
hu|^i sight. The word is Arabic for 
“ the lightning, ” 

Brig'adcre (3 syl.) or 
[Bnl-yar-dorel. Sir Guyon's home, 
winch had a distinguishing black spot 
ill its moutli, like n horse-shoe in shape, 
(^yici/wr ; Fah'u' Qttmtr, v. 2 .) 

Jirifflindo'ro [BriI-ya-do'ro|. Orlan- 
do’s famous chargor, second onl)' to 
Bayai-do in swiftiioss and wonderful 
ptiwpi-s. The word ineaiis “ golden 
bridle.” {(h'hmdo fnrum^ ote.) 

yirwwfr (2 syl.). One of the horses of 
the Sun. The word means “ thunder.** 
liruHzomarie (3 syl. ) . 1 'he liorso of Sir 
Lauucelot (Trcave.K. Thu word moans 
“ a mettlesome sdircl.” 
iii'uini Hal. A model pticing Ntellioii. 
Ituvcph'ifh'i ((Jrcf‘k). 'I'he ccJnhrated 
eluirger of Alexander tlu* tlreat. Alex- 
aiidf'i* was tlio only person who could 
mount him, and he ntwiiys knelt down 
to take up his master, lie was thirty 
years old at death, and Alexander buift 
a city for bis mausoleum, W'hioh he 
callett BiK'Ojjh'alu. I’he w'oihI meaii'i 
ox-head.” 

'(\tpifet (Grey). The horse oS Sir 
Andrew Agiiocheek. {ShnkvHjM’an* : 
Tivrlflh iii. 4 .) A capilet or 

capiilet is a small wen on the horse’s 
hock. 

(\mna}}. Tlie Chevalier Bayard's 
horse, given him bv tbo Duke of Lor- 
rain. It was a "I’emian horso from 
Kerman or Cannen (Laristan). 

fVVer. Tlio hon-so of the Roman 
Emperor A’o'nis. It was fed on almonds 
and raisins, covered witli royal purple, 
mid st.'illed in the imporinl piila(^n. 
(Latin for “.swift.”) 

f >'iv/y. ’J’he lioi-hc of Adni-stos. swifter 
than the wiml {I'ansnHuat), The word 
iTicaiia “lit ’’ 

t > stn\ .V model J’prchei-ou stal I ion . 

^ 1 if nit. (Sec* 1 /Hfri'o.) 

(umradr (2 syl.). rr»rtiiiii(**s fairy 
boi*se. 

CnpntJitt’fffn. AA’cIlingtmi's charger 
at Waterloo. It died in IK 3 .> nt the age 
nf l\vcnly-scv(*ij. Napiilcon’s lioise was 

Mftrt'nftn. 

^'toffd (Bay). The Iioino of Lord La- 
fcii. (sif/kt’Mf/f fffr : AIVf< U'H/ that 
KuiU ii. ;i.) 'J’Ikj wonl means 

“ cn'^pjicd. '* 

fV/f. The cari'icr’s horse. ^ (Shake- 
npeai’e : 1 Jfniru /F., act ii. 1 .) A 
familiar xiamo of a horse. The word 
may tai taken to mean either “cas* 
trated” or “cropi>ed,” 
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Cy/'&rM(Gw»k). NMnediromCylla, 
in Trooif. a iselfllirated home bf Castor 
or of PoQnx. ' 

Jpapple. Sancho Panra^s ass (in the 
KUtarff of Lon Quixote de la Maucha^ 
byCerrantc^. So called from its colour. 

Ih*not (Greek). Diomed's horse. 
The word means “ the marvel.” 

LhuMuL The famous horse of AH, 
con-i^*law of Mahomet. 

Lometead, The home of the Xoms 
or Fates. {Semuiinaviafi mytholotjif.) 

LOoa (Greek, “dawn”). Oue'ofthe 
horses or Aurora. 

Eryth'rcoK (Greet, ** red -prod ucer i 

One of the horscis of the Sun. 

JithoH ((xreek, ” fiery ”), One of the 
horses of Hector. 

Tadda^ Mahom43t*s while rnnle. 

Feryant d^EApaf/nf\ 'I'ho horse of 
Oliver, 'the word means ” the Spjuiihh 
Uavoller.” 

Fiddle~bac/.\ Oliver (joldsiiiith’s un- 
fortunate pony. 

Frontaletto. Sampan t’s charp;f*r. TIuj 
word meauR “little head.” {Anniftu: 
Oflanda Funtm.) 

Fronti'm or Front m. (hire nilicMl | 
♦* BaHsanla.” Kojife'ro's or Uuj'if’ro’a j 
horse. The Word uicaiiH “ littlu head.” 
{Armto: Orlando Ftmosn^ j 

Gatatfii (J1 syl.). One of Hrrtor.s ! 
homes. The word rtK^uiis “ cream- ! 
coloimKl.” 

fiibhH. A niodtfl ( icrniaii coach sf.illiou 

fJrane (2 syl.). Siej^fncMlH luusr, nf 
marvellous swiftness. The wtml nuviiis 
“ #rn\v-coloured.” 

f/m/ Capilrt. (See Oaptlrf.) 

fir'izzle. Dr. Syntax’s horse, all skin 
and bone. The 'word means 
coloured.” 

Ita'ii'nm. 'Dio liornc of tlu' arc)iuii<r,.| 
Gahriel. {Koran.) 

Ifndpflf/os (Greek, ‘’one that cainc^ 
off rapkilv.”) Guc of the llor.sc^i d 
(’uHtor und Pollux. 

fhp'pwain'p^A (1 NVl.). Gnc of 
tiiiurs horstvs. It had nidy tv\o h*;:-. 
the hinder quarter heiu*^ that of .i 
draf'oii’s tail or fish. 

Ilunetit Tom. A moilel shiro stnlliiMi, 

fIr*,inf'fT.n. Tht? horse of Niphf, fiom 
whose, bit fall the “ nme-drops ” wliu h 
every ni"ht Ix'dcw the earth ftust- 
nuiiiu]. {Sra)fduatman mat/fom'ji)/.) 

I tilt Vim. A model Arubuiii .stidlioii. 

InvUu'tuR, The IiorMj ol the Itoinan 
Emperor C<ilip:'ulu, made priest and con- 
sul, It hud an ivory manner, luul drank 
wine out of u ftoldeu pail. The word 
means "spuired-ou.'* 


Jmny Geddee (1 syl.). Bobert Bums’# 
nuue. 

Kan' taka. The white horse of Prince 
Gautftma of India (Budda). 

Kelpy or Kvlpte. The water-horse of 
fairy mythology. The word meojis “ of 
the colour of kelp or sea-weed.” 

' Ken ela, A model French ooaoh stal- 
i Hon, 1342. 

! Lampon (Groek, “the bright ouo”). 

I One of the horses of Diomed. 
j Lamport ((vreck, “ shiniug like a 
j lamp”;. One of the steeds of the Suu 
! ut noon. 

Lamri. King Artliur’s mare. The 
word moans the ciirvcter.” 

l.nnton. A modol Suffolk stallion, 

Uhl. 

Ijonatuft. A model thorough-bred 
shdlion. 

Marvn'ffo. The white stallion which 
NiH>f»lcon rode at Waterloo. Its remains 
jire now in the Museum of the United 
Scrvicf!'», Lr union. It is represented in 
Vcriift'K picture of Xapoteon VroAsha 
the Alph. Wellington’s horse was 
cal led ( 'ojH'H h a yen . 

Matrhloim of Londenboronyh. A modol 
hui'kney stalfion. 

Mal(\'h. {fsoolUavk Saladm.) 

Maroevo. Banks's famous horse. Its 
sho<*s were of silver, and one of its 
exploits was to mount the stt'eple of St. 
Pilld’s. 

,!/»////. Sir Uhrnles Napier's mare. 
It died at. the ago of 3.'). 

Xuhh. 'j'li(* steed of Dr. Dove of 
i Doncaster. {Southey.) 

' yonfoa. One of the horses of Pluto. 
Oretta. The charger of Roderick, last 
of the Goths, noted for its speed iind 
J syiiiiiiotrv. {Southey.) 

; Fah I torse ('rhe) on wliich Death rides. 

! (Ki‘v. vi. S.) 

; Tutu Afto. A model trotting stallion. 

• Fosse Jt ten ill. Sir Tri.st rain's chill gci. 
{/h'it. of' Fnnre ..lrthm\ ii. tiS.) 

Fty’usos. Tlic wiiigetl hoi.'ie of Apollo 
and the Muses. (Greek, “lioru near 
thr prge or sjiiiree rd' the ocean.”) Per- 
•M'us ro<le him when he rescued Au- 
diiunedii 

Fho'eton (Gieck, “ the shining omi * ). 
t >ue of the steeds of Auro’ra. 

FhnUos. The horse of Hei'ac'lios. 
The word means ** stallion." 

Fhlty’on (Greek, ‘’the burning or 
Mazing one”). Olio of the horses of 
: the Xooii-dav Sun. 

; Fhrt’nuos^ The horse of Micro, of 
Syracuse, that won tlie Olympic prize 
for single horses in the s«iyeuty-tliud 
Ulymjnad. It lucoiis ** iutelligcut.” 
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(3 «yl.)- On® ^ ^ horses 
of Hector. The wc»d means *< swift- 
foot.” 

JPn»ee£oifal, A model Belgian stallion. 
iV^WM *[pu*-r5-ice]. One of the 
horses of the Noon- day Sun. (Greek, 
“fiery hot”) 

Saoica'tio or Uab'ican, Ar^li'a's horse 
in Oi'lando Innatnoraio, and Astolpho’s 
horse in Orlando Furioso, Its dam was 
Fire, its sire Wind ; it fed on unearthly 
food. The word means a horse with a 
** dark tail but with some white hairs.” 

' lUhinimi (Hilj.i, «iiir 

tiPtif alKUDHB cTiTJus blaucas in la <sV(/t'a: 

.N/wituS VU'tutuary. 

Heksh, Kustcm’s horse. 

Fimfaj'i. (Sec Hviuifoxi,) 

Roan liarbnrif. The favourite horse 
of King Richard IT. 

*■ WliPD Bfiliiitflirokf nifir on IJohm Itarhiiri, 

Thar hornr (bar timii Htoftrn IihM N'strid * 
.S/i4(A( Ajw’dr/' . Jiichat d II., 

Ronald. Lord Cardigan’s thorough* 
bred chestnut with white stock ingH on 
the near hind and foi-c feet. It carried 
him through the Balaclava C’harge. 

Rm'abello (H svl.). I’hc favourite 
palfiey of Mary Uuecii of IScots. 

Rfmnau'tr (4 syl.). Don Quixote’s 
horse, all skin aiul lione. The w«»rd 
menus “formerly a haek.” 

/!os\i(inu/. The iiulfrcy (»f Madame 
Chatelet of Cirey, tne lady with whom 
Voltaire resided for tcu years. 

Itinjalty. A model ‘Cleveland bay 
stalliou. 

Sftladuf. (.Sec Itlark Saladm.'^, 

Saroy. The favo!U*ito black luir.'-e id 
Charles VIII. of France : so called from 
the Duke of .Savoy who gave il him. It 
had but one eye, .*ind ’'was mean in 
stature.** 

tShilrdiz. The Fcrsi.m Huceph'alnf,, 
fleeter than the wind. It was the 
charger of Chosrocs II. of r’eisia. 

Shinfari. The htce<l winch draw's the 
fill of day, 'Hio w«»id rncfiTis “shiii- 
iug mane.” {Srandum* uni nnffhulnya.) 

.SVn/nor(Sli)te'iieer). Odin's guy Iiopm', 
which had eight legs and could (i.'tv«rf;o 
either land or .sea. I’hc Jiorse ty|iities 
the wind w’hich blows over laud and 
water from eight principal pciintb. 

^oml. Tlie horsic of William 111., 
w'hich stumbled by catcliing his loot in 
a mole-heap. This# .iccideut ultimately 
caused the king’.s death. Sorr /, like ^ 
was blind of one eye, and 
“ mean of atature.” 

Spmnador. King Arthur'.s horse. The 
word means “ thedoamiug one. ” 

Strymon. The horse immolalGd by 
Xeixes before he invaded Greece. 


Named from the river StrymODy in 
Thrace, from which vicinity it came. 

Suleifnan. The favourite diareet of 
the Earl of Essex. 

Tdehebnme {q.r.). The horse of Ogittf 
the Dane. 

Trdbiiond. The grey horse of Ad- 
miral Guari'nos, one of ttie Freiioh 
knights token at BoncesvallSs. 

7 eglian ti'm f V ail-yan-to' -no] . The 
famous steed of Orlando, called in French 
romance VeillanUf^ Orlando being called 
Ilolaud. The word means “ the little 
vigilant ouc.” 

ir/iiff! Snnry. The favourite horee of 
King Kichard III. 

Wliilt* Siiru'v fur III*' Hi'ia fM-moiri>\\," 
iS'AoAt A/ic(io, : Itn'hard III , \ . .1. 

IFzmakh. A mode] OrlolT stallion. 

Woudm Hon^r, (.SVy WooDBN.) 

Xan//ni\. One of the horses of Achilles, 
who.'innouiicod to Ihu lierohis approach- 
ing diuith when unjustly chidden by him. 
Its sire was /ephyros, and dam IvtlaryS 
The W'ord means “chestiiut- 
colouml. ** 

(Seii lIUNTKiia AND Httnxbrs.) 

V O* Dunu/nw\s nhtir hurtu\ Tluwo 
waves whicli como on a windy day, 
crested W’ith foam. The .sx>irit of tliu 
hero reapxxiars every May tlay , and is wm'ii 
gliding, to sw’cct but uuearthly uiusii*, 
over the lakes of Killririicy, on his 
favourite white horse. It is preceded 
by grouxis of young men uiul maidens, 
who fling Hpriug-nowcrs in his path. 
{Ihrnd'^s Lfffrrs.) 

T. Moth'o has a. ]>ficni >)ii the subject 
ill his iii*b No. VI.; it i?* 

entitled O' Itonohnrs uud 

refers to a Ij.iditimi Ihat a young and 
beautiful girl iHicainc euanioureil of tlia 
vi.siouary chi*'ft«iij, and threw herself 
iiit*; tho‘lake that he might cany her *dl 
for his bride. 

^ Horae. 

l:v PllUABK AN1> PllOVnUB. 

,7 doth hny^f'. horse whoso merits 
;i> u rarer arc not know n to tlic general 
publir. 

bfuyyuhj thn dtad hnv'ir. {Ser Floo- 
GING.y 

Rtdihy fh'. horat. A nulitaty 

i X»iini>hmcnt now dibcuiitinued. It was 
j. flogging-atool. 

£ itiU um tku horse or lose the saddle. 
Neck or nothing ; double or ({uits. Milton 
makes Satan say, “Bett/cr to reign in 
I hell than serve in heaven.” 

Latin : “ Aut bT scx, aut tres tec- 
RCIdC.” (<Vr.cTEK SBX.) 

“ Att Ca‘^.*ir, aut nuUus.” 
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Tout on rfeiL” 

** J» Teilxnfquet lo totli^pour 

They eannot draw (or eef) horaei to~ 
nether. They cannot a^ee together. 
The French say, “ Km ch%enH ne dutMcrU 
pae enambUy 

^ a Trajan home (Latin proverb). 

A deception, a concealed danger. Thuu 
Cicero IntuHf iutnn, tnquam^ ent 

equuH Troja'tutx^^ (Pro Mmen/i, 7H). It 
wa* who mode the Trojan horHO. 

If ^Tie « yoftd horite that never HittmMvK, 
Everyone has his faults. Ever)' black 
has its white, and every sweet its sour. 
JmUh.: QuaiKhujiit) *Wiriiiit.‘ii II<iiiir» ii»i. " 

t/orrirr : Ai"* Puttmi/XA*. 

" IltiiTianuin Orti cnftic " 

>Freneh:" II n'.v a Immi rhf‘\iil iiiii lu* hnitii hr,” oi 
“IJ ii'eHt. Hi hull ( hl•\ul MUi nc hniii. hr' 

7h yet upon one'n high home. 'i*o give 
ouesolf airs. (Sec llioit IIoksk.) 

To ect the rart hejorv the hmse. iScr 
Cabt.) 

IPhen the horse (or steed) ia stolen^ 
lock ihf stable door. 'J’he Kreni b wiy. 

** Apms la morfy le meHieine.^' Some- 
what similar is : *• After beef, mustard.” 

Working on the dead horae. (See 
WOKKINO.) 

HonM. Coarse, acrid or piiTigeiit, iii- ! 
ferior of its kind, rough. **Hoai’M*”is I 
the Atiglo-Sa.\oQ hds. | 

Horae-bean. The ben ii usually given | 
to horbes for to(nl. j 

Horao-ohoatnut. If o slip is cut off | 
obliipusly dose to a joint, it will pn-seiit j 
rt ])orfcct iiiiTiiature a horse's hiH*k | 
and fool, shoe and nails. T have rut off ; 
numerous N]ieriiueiis. rrobahly this Ims ' 
given the inline horse to tlie tree. (Set , 
Horse-vetch.) ! 

HOTM-laoed. Having a long, eoai'so 
file**. 

Borne Latitudes. A rcsrion of < jhns . 

botwejcn JJd’ and o.V >ioi fh ; so r.dlrd 
because ships lad»*ii with horses bound j 
to America or the AV<-st Tntlirs w<*ie • 
oftou obliged to lighten Ihrir fivight b\ i 
iMsting the horses overboaid when r.iha- ] 
bound in these latitudes. 

‘'Ni)llnii>f e'liiihl hnx»‘ hrrii iijoir i|i>iii'1il riil 
tliroi Oiir I'lin into 1 h(*lii>i<ir lalinulri. Ii.ilr* , 
nnd (loiul oilips, ternhlr i li,ii)ilrrHti>rin'< .out t 
hrrm***. fftir mir lu»nr xml f«ml flif iirxi,.r.r ihr ; 

chill iu'ici'iHtii'H <»r ih(*‘*»' htiftlh <•! { 

hiiUM'swcu* rx|i(irit*<l fnnn Jho iiKiilmr riiiiiim. ' 
KTid 11 XMtH irrkonrd iluit iiioir <it th«' aiinntf. 
diril Ju ihCHc . . IfiiiriidcH rhxn iii all o>r ir-t <ir I 
till' Wisstigv '' —C til rK liiiSttt II . Lwijf Mniut. \ol i 
Oban. \ u. 1>. IWi. * J 

Rorse-lAUgh. A coarse, vulgar laugh. 

' llo itiny» rtxiifli prnuks , . . nml liu» x hm 
hem' iBiign in fuin Mhen ihero is a I«in to i*r 
roxHtiMl."-' Co r/i/lc: Fi’edtrtct: fAe l^reat, vol. i. 
iHMik IV, li. r. 3iU 


Bone Buineo (The). There ia no 
such force. The Boyal Hajines are 
either artillery or infantry ; there are no 
ravaliy monnes. To belong to the 

Horse Marines** is a joke, meaning 
an awkward lubberly recruit. 

BorBo-mllllner. Properly, one who 
makes up and supplies decorations for 
horses. 

A horse-soldier more fit for the toilet 
than the battle-field. The expression 
wa.s first used by Rowley in his Ballads of 
(‘htmlie^ but Sir Walter Scott revived it, 

* oim conios la foreiirn trsKliery 
Of tiiikliiiif rliHhi nml spur, 

•\ wnikiiii; linliri'diiHlieri 
ot fPHiluTA, lure, nttd fur ; 

111 1 li)uU>>'ri iinriqiiiitPd phrasn. 
lioixe mil liner of rinuloni diiyH." 

itrtUul o/ 7'i iciMiiuiu, li. a 

Horse*mlnt. The pungent mint. 

Horse-play. Rough play. 

Similarly hoarse, having a rough voice 
from iiiffamiiiation of the throat ; gorsv, 
a lough, prickly plant ; goose dnrrg, a 
lough berry ; goose-grass, the gl ass whose 
leaves are rough wdtli hair, et(j. 

Horse-power. A measure of force. 
Watt estimated the force *’ of a London 
drny-horse, working eight hours a day, 
at :i3,000 foot-pounds (g.v.) per minute. 
In calculating the horse-power of a 
steam-engine the following is the for- 
mula: — 

jM^x J. >• N’fip^iup, 1 fnoiion. 

r, pic'^si.ip On ll)i» ) nri Hfi. inrh nu the piftno. * 

\. iircit (Ml iui'Iiph) i>r Tbc 

I., loiiiftli tm fopi'i of tin' Hinike. 
iiutnix'i Ilf HtrokcH ix'i miniiio. 

Horse Protestant. Js good a Pro- 
tt'stanl as Ohrir (’loma ell's horse. This 
i'Xprc«-sioii uiibc.s in n com}iarisou made 
by Prom well ruspcctiug some pei-soii 
who had less diyreriinieiit than his horbo 
111 the moot pniiitb of the Protestant 

Cl)lJtrovel‘.^y. 

Horso-radish. The piuigent root. 

Horso-shoos were at one time nuiieil 
11 ]) over iloors a.s a ]irotertinii against 
witches. Aubrey says. “Most liousea 
a( tbe Avest-eiid of TiOii don have a liorso- 
^ilMe on tbe tbrosbold.” In Monmouth 
Slivct tlicre ivere oeATiiteen in 1813. and 
M'voii so late as 18.w. 

• sir-iwH iiiid :i( inv ikUIj retiird ■ 

Tilt* hiiii‘f-f'luK*» liBiled, oru li lLiteAti<i1il « 
cnai'il. ' liajf' FubU XMii.iViii 1 . 

Jt IS luekg to pick up $t horse-she*e. 
This is from the notion that a horse -shoe 
was a pi-otcction against witches. For 
the same reason our superstitious fore- 
fathers loved to nail a horse-shoe on 
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their hoiue-door. Lord Neleon had otio 
nailed to the miiat of the ship rtetoiy. 

? There is a legend that the devil 
one da}' asked St. Dunstau, who was 
noted for his skill in shoeing horses, to 
slioe his ** single hoof.’* Dunstau, 
knowing who liS customer was, tied him 
tightly to the wall and piwmlod with 
his job, but purjiosely put tlie devil to 
so much pain that he roared for mercy. 
Duustan at last consented to release 
his captive on condition that he would 
never enter a place where he saw a 
horse-shoe displayed. 

Horse-vetoh. The vetch which has 
pods shaped like a liorse-shoc ; some* 
times ciifled the “ hoi*se-8ho4* vetoh.** 
{Sre Hobsk Cukstnut.) 

Horse and his Rider. Om» of 

JEsop's fablt's, to hliow tlitit nations 
crave the assistance of others when they 
are aggrieved, but become the tools or 
slaves of those who rendered tliem assist- 
ance. Tims tlie Celtic Britons asked aid 
of the Saxons, and tlie Danish Duchios 
of tho Ucmuins, but in both cases the 
rider made the horse a iiicix* tool. 

Borso-ohoes and Nails (for rent). In 
1 2d I W alter loBnin, farner, in tlie Strand, 
London, M'as to liavt* a piece of land in 
tlie parish of St. Cloiiu'iif.s, to place there 
a forge, for winch he was to pay tlio 
parish six hor.se-shoes, wliicli rent was 
paid to the Kxchequer «'Very year, and 
13 still rendered to the Kxebequer by the 
Lord Mayor and citi/eus of London, to 
whom subsequently the piece of ground 
was granted. 

“ III tlio icmii nf Knur Kdwanl 1. \V:iUi‘rM:ir«*M- 
ciilliig inul III tlu'ri'fdvfn Inpuh am hi\ lioim'-HtMiCM 
wiih nnilH. for ii tTi-iain inijliliiiir Mlnrli In* 
ttf tlie king in rajnte iiiipumie ilie oiort**,'’ - 

IthioU; Ancuiit Tfuuuit. 

Horsemen. 

Lifffit hursvmni. Tliose who live by 
pluTideriiig shitis. 

Jleanf miyKt itunn Tho.se who go aboartl 
to clear ships. 

HmpeyBIan {A). One who affects 
the imniiers aud style of a. jockey or 
horse-dealer. 

Hertna Siecua. (Latin. dry 
garden.'*) A collection of jilaiits dried 
and arranged in a book. 

HoYns. The Egyptian day - god, 
represented in hieroglyphics by a 
simrrow-hatrk, whicli hirtl was sacred to 
him. He was son of Osi'ris and Isis, 
but his birth being premature he was 
weak in the lower limbs. As a child he 
is seen carried in his mother*s Brnu. 


wearing tlie psiheiit or atf, uud seated 
on a lotus- flower with his ffiiger on his 
Ui>8. As un adult lie is xepresputM 
hawde -headed. (Egyptian, hat* or hot\ 
“ the day *’ or “ sun's path,'*) Strir.'stly 
speaking. Horns is the rising sun, Ka 
the noonday Min, and Dsiris tlw setting 
sun. (Whence Gret‘k aud Latiu Amt, 
uud our hi)tn\) 

Hone. Stockings, or stockings aud 
breeches both in one. French, t hauKwa. 
There wore the haut tie chaaaue^ and the 
has ife chtwttse^, 

“Tlifir i>i»iiiirt lii'iijtr hroUt'ii, iIo^mi fi*u ilu-ir 

Shakriniea)v ' I //i mi'v / i'., il 4. 

HOB'plM From the Latin hos/ies r« 
guest), being originally an inn or bou.se 
of eiittTtaiiimeiit forjiilgriiiis ; hence our 
words host (one who entertains), hos/n- 
fa it iff (the eiitortiiiument given), and 
hauptiaiit r (the keeper of Iho house). In 
process of time tlie.sn receptacles wore 
resorted to by the sick and in f inn oiil}\ 
and the house of eutcrtaiimioiit became 
an a.sylum for the .sick and W'oiindcd. 
Ill 131)9 Katherine de la (\uirt liold a 
‘‘ hosiiital ** at the bottom of the court 
called llolieit de Baris ; after the lapse 
of four years her landlord died, and the 
tavern oi' hospital fell to his heirs Jehuu 
de Chevreusc and William Cholet. 

Hospital (/’Ac), in Bost-oflici* ]>}iraiic- 
olf’Wt w the dejKirtiiieiit wdiere loose 
imckuges are set to rights. 

Hos'pitallero. First applied hi those 
whose duty it W’a.s to jirovide hosfnflam 
(hKlgiiigand eiii(Ttaiiiinent) forpilgi’inis. 
Tlic most noted institution of the kind 
ivns at JeriKsaleiii, whieli gave its name 
to an order cnlleil the Knights IIo.s])ital- 
lers. This order was tirst eallisl that of 
the Knights of St. John at JcruKali'iii, 
which still exists ; afterwards they were 
styled tlio Kiiiglds of Blitides, and then 
Kiiiglits of Miutfi, Is^eauso Jihodes ;uid 
Malta were confiUTed on them by iliffer- 
ent monurehs. 

“TJic IlirtI I riiHJuIi* , , . lo iherwi.iMNlmwiil. 
of llif CliriKtliill kirri{rloiii nf .Ifni-iili m, in 
Tlie I'liu*! HlmiMh i>f llie kMiuMlmii lay in tlu* I wo 
(iicJerM Ilf Tiiilirriiv iiioiikH- riic IVnii'lfiri iirnl ilit^ 
lloHliilHlIrrH f>r kliarlit'* ‘'f.'if " -FivniWH : 

(intfriai Sktich, rhnp. x j. 

Host. A victim. Tlio eonsfs-rated 
bread of the Euchurist is .so called in the 
Latin Church because it is Isditveil to bo 
a real victim ennsisting of flesh, bloofl, 
aud spirit, offered up in saeritlce. (Latin. 
htatlia.) At tho service known us the 
^ucdictioii it is sot up fur adoration, 
aud with it the blessing is given in a 
transparent vessel calleda ‘'monstrance.** 
(Latin, manitirdtr, to show.) 
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ITiMt, An army. Atthelirealdiig up 
of the Homan Bmpii'e the first duty of 
every eubject i^os to follow his lordmto 
the , fields and the proclamutioii was 
in hoHt&ni (to order out against 
thn foe), which soon came to simfy to 
order out for military service,*’ and 
hoftfmfac^re cpie tomean “to perform 
militarv eervice.’* Hostis (military 
eervioe) next came to mean the army 
that went against the foe, whence our 
word hostu 

“ Like tholosvTA of the forrsf , when Rwminrri'* 
Broci), 

TLai host Willi thcir Imiinors at Hiinf'ct wai* 

: 

Likiltlio lc.avc» uf the forest, alien autumn lins 
blr>\vn. 

That lioMt on tlie morrow lay wiMiereil nfiS 
Btrown " 

Itynm: ^CHtruvUan of fttnuuichn ih, sluiiza !*. 

To rechonwittmut year hoKt. To reckon 
from your own standpoint only. Guests 
who calculate wliat their cxi)eii8e.H at an 
hotel will come to iilw'nys leave out cer- 
tain items which tlie laiullord add.s in. 

“ Koiiiiil in few iiiiniites. lo Ins rohi. 

lie <|i(l bill rmiiil vififlioiil lim liuwi ' 
lUttUr; Jfiutiloatt, i>t. i. coiIm hi. Ihhm “‘'-r; 

Kos'tage (2 syl.) is rontiecied uifh 
the Latin throii^^h tlie Mid. Lntiii 
huHtaytam, French o/’/o/enrov/w^ (taliMii 
oUatjtjto, 

Hoa'ttor is jiroperly th<' keejier ol* 
nil hostelry nr inn. 

Hot. W7/ maht‘ ihv yhur Am huf to 
hoUl him. (.SVr rAl.rs.) 

/’// ait'c it him hot amt stioiUf. I’ll 
rate him most souiully and ‘^i^ereli. 
Liquor very hot and sirong takes nne’N 
hroatli nwHV, und is ai»t to choke one. 

Hot Cookies. A Christmas jjaine. 
One bliiidl’olded kuelt down, and being 
etruck hud to gues.M who gave the bl-iw. 

" Thun iMictti in <MTnu tiinif iiwh,\. 

l.i>.p I'Uililii'ii HI liiii-oickli's iilai *' (UniII 

Hot Cross Buns. Foshnikc 
these hmis w'Cie niudc of tlie ilongli 
kneaded for the host, and were marked 
with the eroNs accord ingly. As the 

(vooit Friday buns are said to keeji for 
twelve mouths without tiiriiing mouldy. 
Home nerBcms still hang up one or more 
in thwr house as a “ clmnii against evil." 

(•Vr C’ROSS.) I 

V Th»» nmiid bun represeiils the full ■ 
moon, and tlie ero-^is reprewMits the four , 
quarters of the mooih j'hey were miuh; ■ 
in honour of Diaiuk by ancient | 
iiumau priostfi, siwiiewhcro iihoiit the i 
verital ei]Uiuox. Fluvnicians. Oarthag- 1 
iiiiaiis, }>lgyptittnB, as well as the Greeks | 
auil Koiuans, worshipj-MHl tlie moon. 


Hot^foot. With sj^^d ; fast. 

** And tlie Black foul who courted each foeiiiao’s 
aiipi'oacli. _ . 

Faith, ’tiH hotfoot lie d fly frrmi the stout Father 
Itoarh." IiOiH'r, 

N.B. The Blackfoot was an Irish 
fartiou, similar to tlie Terrj^ Alts in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

I Hot Water (Jn). In a state of 
I trouble, or of anxiety. The reference is 
to the ordeal by liot w'ater (y. r.), 

HotOh-pot. Bluckstoue says hotch- 
pot is a puddiug made of sevenil things 
mixerl together. Lands given iu f rauk- 
imirriagc or descending in fee-simple 
are to be mixed, like the ingredients 
of a pudding, and then cut up in equal 
sliee.s among all the daughters. (Book 
ii. 12.) 

As to pn'soaujity : Jfotch-jMit may be 
exi>lained tliiis : Supiiose a father has 
a<lv:ineed money to one child, at the de- 
cease of fhe father this child receives 
a sum in ndditioii enough to make liis 
I .share equal to the rest of the family. 
If not content, lie luust bring inio 
botch-pot the money tliiit was lulvaiieed, 
and the whole is then divided amongst 
all the children aeeonling to the tf‘rins 
of the will. 

Freiieh, hoihrpuf, from hudu to shake 
or jumble together; or from the (iurnmii 
hovh-pof, the huge pot or family eu Id ron. 
Wharton says it la havhv in pw'hi\ 

Hotoli-potoh. ^ A confused tnixtun^ 
or j mil hie , a thick biotli ^outaiuiug 
meal and vegetables. 

•• \ "uii ul' xiiiip. or liioili. <ii Irrw. 

Ill ll•>t('il|i■»|(’ll of ,'lll “oils of lIsliC'* " 
Tharl,iiuii : Hvlloil of Itoinllnbiiistir, Htniaui 2 

Kot'spur. A fierj' pei*«!on wlio li«s 
no control over his teinyier. Harry Percy 
WHS so called. Lord Derby was some- 
times called iho Jloinpin' of tlehatc.” 
Lyflon, in Xi n Timoit, calls liim, “ frank 
iiiiiighly. bold, the Rupert of debate." 
^Si*e,s7m/.r.Y</w/V' ■ 1 Hfury IW) 

Hottentot. Riubs iiiicultiir<Hl,a boor. 
As “ Voii are a jierfeet JIottentoL” 

Hou'goumont is said to be n t*or- 
niptiuii of t'htttruu tioamout ; but Victor 
Hugo .says it is andlhir. the 

lioiise was built by Hugo, Sire de Som- 
ineril, the same pei^soii tluit endowed the 
sixth chapclry of tlie abbey of Villera. 

Honnd. To hound a pt^'itou is to 
lK‘iseciite liim, or rather to aot on jier- 
soiis to annoy him, os hounds are let 
fi'vun the sliyts'at a hare or stag. 

“ At- lu> ivliii oiilv lets ImiMMl KTevbotniil out of 
Mil' >h|i IS said tu liuliud iilUl aC ibe luU'V." ' 
Umtnhnll, 
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SMI^tWk A superior quality of tea ; 
so called from Hoque, rae celebrated 
Hong-Kong tea merchant ; died 1846. 

Hour. (Qreek and Latin, horn.) 

At the eleventh hmn\ Just in time 
not to be toajate^ only just in time to 
obtain some benefit. The allusion is to 
the parable of labourers hired for the 
Tineyard (Matt. xx.). 

My hmr ia not yet come. The time of 
my death is not '^yet full 3 - come. The 
allusion is to the belief that the hour of 
our birth and death is appointed and 
fixed. 

“ Wh 'a .TO'SiJi* koe^v that Hi** h'>iir oouie ” 
- Jobu \m i 

/a an ceil hour. Acting under an 
uiitortuiiate iin}>ii1se. In tisfrolog)’ we 
Inive OUT lucky and unlucky hours. 

Jn the Huwlf hnnra of the morniuff. 
One, two, itnd thvet*, aftiu* mitlnight. 

Tf» keep yootl hours, Tti r(;tiini home 
early tjver}^ night ; to go to hed lic.tiiiies. 

(SV’ rehree lajKut tie hnmr heareJ** In 
Latiii) “ Teinpesttre se thmtfiU rnipere.'* 

Hon'rl (j»I. lluHria). Till* lai'gt* hhick- 
eyed tlatiiscls of Tiii-julise, iKisscsstnl of 
]M'ri)ctnnl .youth and hcaiity, wliose vir- 
ginity i-t rciicwiihli! at jilcasiirc. Kvciy 
believer will have s(*vcnty-t\vo of tlicse 
liouris in rnradisc, and his intercourse 
wdtli them will he fruitfid or othmvisc, 
accfU’ding to his wish. It jin offspring is 
desired, it will grt»w to full cst^ite in an 
hour. (Persian, hart; Arabic, hUr'iya^ 
iiviiiphs of paradise, (‘oiiiparc ahteai\ 
black-eyed.) ( /'/,r h'nrttK.) 

House (I syl.). Ill astrology the 
whole heaven is divided into twelve 
)>ortLoiis, called ** htmscs,’’ through 
which the heavenly lifslics pass evciy 
twrcnty-fonr hours. Jti casting a. man's 
fortuiie l).v the sfai*s, the A\hr»U‘ ln>st is 
dividcil into twi> jxirts (beginning from 
the cast), six above and six below the 
horiacoii. The eastern ones are called 
the aseentlnnl, because tlicy aiv ulK^iit to 
rise; the other six are the *h srunluol^ 
because they liuve alieady the 

zenith. 'Die twelve lir»ii«eH aie thus 
!twar(U<il : — 

(1) House of life ; House »if fortune 
and riches; (:i) House of brctlu’en ; (4) 
House <»f relatives : (o) Housfj of chil- 
dren ; (C) House c»f health. 

(7) House of marriage ; (8) House of 
death (the up|>er ]*ortul) ; (11; House of 
religion; (10) House of dignities; (11) 
House of friends, and l»eiiefactorM ; (12) 
House of enemies. 


^ Hvum. a dwelling, 

TAke a home ajire. Very rapidly. 

He 18 getting on like a house a6re 
means he is getting on excellently. 

To bring do\eu the home (in a theatre, 
etc.) is to receive unusual and rapturous 
applause. 

To keep home. To maintain a separato 
establishment. ** To go into house- 
keeping *’ is to start a private establish- 
ment. 

To keep a good ho*ise. To supply a 
bountiful table. 

To ktep open home. To give tree 
enteitaininout to all who choose to 
conic. *• Omne'i hrmgne tnenad oenpfre.'* 
Ill French, Tetitr iahle oaverte,*' 

To throv' the home out of the wlmhira. 
To throw all things into confusion from 
exulierance of spirit (ri dea excea de joiv), 
“ ien'€t\ terrain rtvlomisrere;^* or 

‘ * (Minin eonfundhr. ” In Firnch, ** Jeter 
le mat son par tefe nitres.'* 

1i House. Kace or liucngc^ ; as, the 
Houses of Hanover,’’ “the llouse of 
Austria.” 

Houso-bote. A suOudent allowance 
of w'ood to repair the dwelling ami to 
supply fuel. 

House-flag (A). The distinguishing 
flag of a company of shifiow'iK'ns or of a 
single ship-owner, sus, for iustauoe, that 
of the Cuiianl (>)iiipaii.y. 

House-loek [Joet'a heard]. Grown 
on house- roofs, hoiti the notion that it 
warded off lightning. Cbarlciiiaguc 
made an edict that every one of his 
sulijccts should have houKC-leck oii Ida 
hoiise-nxd’. I'he wmds are, *’ Af habet 
timatpie supra domain auant Jona bar- 
ham.** It was thought to ward off uli 
evil spirits. Fevers as well us lightning 
W'ere. lit one time sujijsisi'd to be due to 
evil spirits. 

“ If I lie livrb fi' mv iiL'r»'#'n Un «r*'W 

on I he hnu.it'-Inii. I h'^ nitlin* h'liim* i« tii*\ fr “inrki-ii 
Ullh llk'lillllim or ihlllKlei ' -‘Thtiniutt iiUl 
ytiffiral mill Art/ /'oiirhi*ion. 

House Spirits. 

Of IIKNII \UK. Nih nr M«»m* '•.* K;. I.>. 

Ilf KSCI.AMI, Turk or iliil.iii f.oo«ift<||oH’. 

Of fAllOK IsLAMlS. Xlilifl ul•<:ll. 
of riM,ANi>. Tara, 

Of PiiaM'K, Kit|»rii PollH. 
or liKHVAM', Kiihohl. 

Of Mcnstkii, Kttir m-arifor fleil Man. 

<if NaI’Lkh, Monai'K'lio <ii i.nitv .Monk. 

Of Nniiww, NiiiifiH ni'iiiiiiirk. 

Of Ml iiri.AMi, lirowiiK' 

of Hi'Ais, niii>n>h> ) 

of SWlT7Klil.AMt, .lack of tlJL' tluWl. 

Of VaUIMUS, Sri Mint 

Oibeiv i)f lAitrticulAr Loumi. 
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BoBM^top. To ery from the house- 
top^ To proclaim [»^] from the houee-top. 
To announoe som^ing in the most 
public manner pebble. Jewish bouses 
had flat roofs, which were pared. H<are 
the ancient Jews used to assemble for 
gossip ; here, too, not uufrequently, 
slept ; and here some of their fes- 
tivals were held. From the house-tops 
the rising of the sun was proclaimed, 
and other public announcements were 
made. 

‘^Ttiat Wllicll lul\'4> H|t(lk(<II III 

ssr , . . Mhtill be jiruL'Iui till’d ibe liuti]ii‘t<i|i> ’ 
•-Luke XI j. a, 

Honee and Home. //<' Jutth eaten 
me oat of home amt honn‘ (Sha/ersprare : 

2 llenrif ii. 1). It is the coinpluiut 
of hostess Quickly to the Lord (*hi(‘f 
Justice when he asks for “ what sum ” 
she hod oiTested Sir John Falstafl. She 
explains tlie phniso by ** lie hath ]mt all 
my Hubstuncu into that fat Itclly of his ; '* 

** i am undone by liis going.** 

Houae of Correotlon. A gaol ; 
governed by a kcopta'. Originally it i 
was a place whore vagrants wore nnulo I 
to work, and Hinull offenders wei'<i kept 
in ward for the cojToctiou of their 
offences. 


Hoiiao of Ctod {The), Not solely a 
church, or a temple made with hands, 
but any pluee sanctified by (JoiI h pre- 
sence. Thu.s, Jaeobliii the wilderness, 
where he saw the ladder set up le.'iding 
from earth to heaven, said, “ Thi*’. is iiom* 
Cither but the house of llud, anil fins is 
the gate of heaven ^tleii. xxviii. 17). 

Honae that Jimk Built ( The) . '] 'here 
are numenius similar glomunitiuus. For 
example the llobfcw parable of The Tiro 
iSnzim, The Bunimatton runs thus : - 

10. ThU IH ViM'Hti i.'iiniuisbfd 
s, lleatli VI hirli killed 

5. The biiti'hiT Avliu'li hIcw 
7. Tilt* I'X whirl! diunk 

6. The water Avhirh i|iir>ni-licd 
a. The lire wlneli biirm 

4. The Htii'k wliirli btsit 
a. The diia which worried 
a. TheiMt whirli killed 

1. The kid whifli m.' fiiili»*r boinrlil fur two 

XUXIIII. 

(A zuzim was about “ a farthing.) 

HoUMhold Gods. Tloniostir; ]n'ts, 
and all those things wliich help to endear 
home. The liomaiis had household gotls 
called pe-na^-tee, w'ho were sunjiosed to 
preside over their private dwellings. Of 
those pe-na*-ti?s some were «*nllcd la'ivs, 
the special ffenii or aupeh of the family. 
Oue was Vest'a, whose officjo was to pre- 
serve domestic unity. Jupiter and Juno 
were also among the pe-na'-tea. The 


j 


i 


\ 


modem use of the term is a playful 
adaptation. 

‘‘UunriiiK a nation willi all itK hnunebnld flroda 
into exile." Loinifeliou:: Evmgehw. 

Hottoeliold Troops. Tliose troops 
whose special duty it is to attend the 
Hovorcigu and guard the metropolis. 
They ixinsist of the Ut and ‘ind Life- 
guards, the Koyal llor.seguards, and 
the three regiments of Footguards 
culled the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Scots Fusilier (xuards. 


HouseL To give or rcctsve the FiU< 
eliarist. (Anglo-Saxon, hnstiaUf to give 
the ha'Kit or liost.) 

“riiililKMi nm* I liM)«i(*iii‘il, iiiiil iiti*n 1ioii!0'li*(l 
and u-<H<>v|ri| ilii.iiii.'li nil Mie Jiiixl, rxri'ia snrli 

iih Ufii* III till* hill iif t'xroililiiiiiiu’uliuii li> iiaihi* 

<-xiiiv-*‘*imI.'’ i tift III Hill'd : ('ll I'll II tele. 

Houuain ( Tnmr). Brother of Frinre 
Ahmed. He posse.s.sed a pieee of carpet 
or tapestry of such wonderful power 
that anyone had only to sit upon it, and 
it woiilu transport lam in a momoiit to 
any )il;j<*o to Avhich lie desired to go. 

"If I’liiK’i* lIoiiHmiiirH II.Miit; tup<>Mir> 

htlilNtiflltf lliul l»l‘i‘ll sliiMV II, lie Wimlll llHVt* 

jiiiiueil liiiMii b,\ ilic niiliiiarv nili‘< 4 , iiiul itrrri*! red 
a wi'll-liiiiii; rhtirioi Sn Wiilter Srntt. 

Honyhnhnmii {nhin'himx), A race 
of horses endowed w'ith reason, who bear 
rule over a nice of men. Gulliver, in 
his Traeehy tells ns what ho ‘’saw** 
among them. (•SV //?.) 

*' Nn\. witiild kind .lovr ni> 4 >rtfnii *11) ditipdsio 
To Inniti lirii nituiiuuh linljiiiiii Mii'nnuli Mie 

Id mil lliri* Hoiilinliitti), Hint hh;li-<v<)undiiid 

ii.iiiit' . 

Tiiv I lilldu'il s nn-dJull -huulil Iw.ui i tin “nliw ’ 

How Do You Do 7 ( See I > 0 . ) 


How'ard. A philanthropist. John 
Howard is ininiurtuliscd by his efforts to 
improve the condition of ^irisonors. *• He 
visited all Europe,’* says Burke, “not to 
survey the snmptiioiisness of palaces or 
the .stateliness of tc‘in))lcs ; not to make 
neeiirato iuensui'enieiit.s of tlie rcnuiins of 
uiieitnit grandeur, nor to form a scale of 
the curiosity of iiiodeni art ; not to ,col- 
leet maiiuseriiits- - hut to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to jduiige into tho 
iufeetioii of liospitals ; to survey tho 
ni:in«>ions of sorrow' and iiaiu ; to take 
the dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt ; to rt*meml>#sr the for- 
got ten , to attend to the iieglocteil ; to 
vi.sit the forsaken, and to compare tho 
distress of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and it is os full of genius 
as it Ls of humanity. It was a yoj’ago 
of discovery ; a eircumimvigatioii of 
charity.’* (John How'ard, 172t>-17UO.) 

“The radiADt itttli that Howard trod to Hmm'Ii.*' 
iUoomflelU : Farmer’s Hog. 
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The female- Hotcard. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry (1780-1844). 

All the blood of all the Sowards, All 
the nobility of our best aristocracy. The 
ducal house of Norfolk stands at the 
bead of tlie English peerage, aud is 
interwoven in' all our history. 

“ Wliat roiihl eiinoblo or 8la\ t*8 or cow arils ? 

Alas ! lioi .'ill itic lilocul of nil iLie Uuwurds." 

Pvpi-: Eifmn on Man, Ep. u . line 2Hi. 

T What will ‘‘ all the blood of all the 
Ko wards” »ay to Mr. Walter Rye who, 
in his fhstory of Sorfidh (18S )), tells us 
tliat Howard is fi-<nn hog-ward,” and 
that the origiiiiil Howards wew* so called 
from their avocation, which was lo tend 
the pigs. 

Jluirard. Mr. Bug, late of Epsom 
(Surrey), th(*ii of AVakeKcld (Yorkshire), 
laudlonl i»f the Suaii 'ravcj’ii, changed 
his name (J une, 1802) to Xoif oik Howard. 

Howdah. A canopy, or seat tized on 
the back of an elephant. 

“ LpiuIiih? till* Hirsiy. flirco stalely elepliaiita 
iimrcheil. Iicuiiim: the Wotins ju gilded liowdalm 
under geld ninhrellfii ” J. 11* Fahiur: Lp and 
JJoini the hrunaddi, cimii. v.\. p. Kiu. 

How'die (2 sy].). A midwife. 

Howitzers are guns used to tire build- 
ings, to roach troops behind hills or 
parapets, to bound tlieir slu'lls along 
lines aiul against cavalry, to breach mud 
walls by (‘xplodiitg their shells in them, 
etc. They project common sliclls, com- 
mon and spherical case-shot, carca.s8<3s, 
and, if ncce‘s.sary, round shot. In a mor- 
tar the tniiiuiou.s arc at the end ; in hoiv^ 
■tfzcrs they tire in llie niiddlc. 

“The liiMMt/er cikeii i<i pie«» s, :ind eained 
hi llie men to us il^ smi.'Uioii ’ - (iraiit : Pcravtnil 
chH]i. \i p 

Howleglass (2 syl.), A clever rascjU, 
the h(‘ro of an old (Jcniiun roinauee 
by 'I'homas M tinier, popular iu the 
eighteenth century. 

Hrimfiuc 1. {St e H ousk. ) 

Hub. The nave of a wheel ; a boss ; 
also a skid. (Welsh, huh, a hwolliiig, a 
protuberance ; eompare also a hub,) 
The Americans call Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘The hub of the solar 

system.” 

“ Host (III Stute-lioiiof* IK tin* linh of the uohir 
t»v8lPln*’ - //H/dii'K • Aulurrut #</ the Jlnakfaet 
Tahir, ehfiii. vi p. l-U. 

‘THieiirta Hwavvem :m if jl were the hub of 
the imi\OThc:'-^JPHilif SeicH, i>s«. 

Hu'baL An Arab idol brought from 
Biilka, in S^Tia, by Amir Ibu-Lohei, 
who asserted that it would procure rain 
when wanted. It was the statue of a 
man in red agate ; one hand being lost, 
a golden one woe supplied. He held in 


his hand seven arrows witliout wings or 
fathers, such as the Arabians use iu 
divination. This idol was destroyed iu 
the eightli year of " the flight.” 

Hubbard {Old yfother). The famous 
dame of iiui-sery mythology, who wtint 
to the cupboard to fetch her poor dog a 
bone ; but when she got there the cup- 
board was bare, so the poor dog had 
uone. 


Hubert (/i silent), iu Shakespeuro's 
A1I»/7 Jo/iu, is Hubert du Burgh, Justice 
of England, created Earl of Kent. He 
died 1243. 

(S7. Iluhcrt. Patroii saint of Uuiits- 
ineii. He w.is son of Bertraml. One 
d’Acquituiiie, and cousin of King Pejiiii. 
Hubeit was so fond of the chaste that he 
neglected liis religious duties for his 
favourite ainuseineiit, till one day a stag 
beaiing a erueitix lueuacnd him with 
eternal ])t'rditiou unless he i-ofornied. 
Upon this the merry huntsman entered 
a cloister, liecame in time Bishop of 
Liege, and the ax>oslle of Ardennes and 
Brabant. Those who were descended of 
his race were siipi>osed to possess tho 
power of curing the bite of mad dogs. 

*SY. Iluhcrt iu dhristiau art is repre- 
sented sometimes ns a bishop witii a 
miniature stag resting on the book in Ills 
hand, and Hometiinosnsanoblc huntsman 
kneeling to the miraculous crucifix boi'ue 
by the stag. 

Hu'dlbraz. Said to bo a ciiricatui’o 
of Sir Samuel Luke, a patron of Samuel 
Butler. The (irub IStrtrl Journal (1731) 
maintains it was Colonel Bolle, of 
Devonshire, with whom the j»oct lodged 
for some time, and adds that the name 
i.s derived from Hugh dt* Bras, the 
l>atron siiiiit of tho cciunty. He repre- 
sents tlio l*reshytcrian part}*, and In.: 
s<[uire tlic Independents. 

'* Tis miiiK tlii'i'c IS a xnliMUl Mniii('liil.<- , 

111 f(ii’c]i/n liiiiil >iJc‘pi'(l l-s'd Samuil J.uhi I'" 
Itnllei : fliuliln im, i. i. 


Sir Iludihras. The cavalier of Elissa 
of Pansiinoii}’. {Speutur : Fuinr Queeue, 
book, ii.) 

Hudlbrastlo Verse. A doggerel 
eight-svlJiiblc rhyiiiiiig verse, after tho 
style of Butler’.s lludihius. 


Hud'son {Str Jcf 'rnj), The famous 
dwarf, at one time page to Qurnui Henri- 
etta Maria. Sir Walter Scott has intro- 
duced him ill his J^rrml of the Veak^ 
chap, xxxiv. Vandyke has ijumortalisotl 
him by his brush : and his clothes ore 
said to be preserved iu Sir Hons Slooue’s 
museum. (1C19-1678.) 
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V The person silaiit in a duel by thifi 
dwarf was the Hon. Mr. Crofts. 

’‘We fnutfht on liorfie?NM;k~ttrc»klnfr (rrutniil 
and adv’ani^ng l>y aignal; and, hk i neuT niiitd 
aliu, 1 liad tbe Duatortune to btll [my a(iverH 4 i‘> ] 
M the ttmt Sliot.''-5iy >7. /leoU: Pnrnt of the 
PMk, cbap. XXXIV. 

Hoa aaA Cry. A plimae uard in 
!Etig[lidi law to deNcrilie a Iwjdy trt 
persons joining in pursiiit of a felon 
or suspend thief. (French, /lu/f*, verb 
to hoot or about after ; Anglo* 
Saxon, Ani, ho !) 

Hug the Shore (To). Tn the case of 
a ship, to keep a.M cIoho to Iho .sliore ns 
is compatible witli the vessel’ a safety, 
when at sea. “ .Snrrr fa fnrt /* 

Hog the Wind (7o). To kccj> :i 
ship close hauled. Sn rrr ft rrof."' 

Bagger * mugger. 'J'lu; primary 
meaiLiiig is clundestiiiely. ^I'he Nccoiulury 
nieniiiiig in disorderly, in a. hIovchI^' 
inuiiiier. To Unqtjrr is to lie in uinhuKli, 
troin the liaiiish Any, hH(jn\ 
to Ml (lint on the ground; mugger' is tin* 
Danish «ynny, claiidcstiiiely, wheins* our 
word sniugglo. 

'riie king in Uamltt siiys of I’oki'- 
niiis : *' We have done Itiit grenily in 
hugg(>r- mugger 1o iiitiT him ” to 
Hiiiuggin him iidfi the gi ;ive claudesf inely 
mid without <'<‘n'iriony. 

Sir T.^ North, in his P/ttiarr/t, says : 
** Antaiiius tlioiight that his Inidy should 
he hoiioiimhly buried, and not iii’lui^jgei- 
inugger” (clandi'stuiely). 

hrilph says . 

WItili' I, ill liirru<<r-ii.ii<;(.'i'i hid. 

Null d III! ihi' >-'>1.1 .md .||i| '* 

tlritli I U\, 

I'^nder the seeondarv idea we have the 
following expressioihs : ^ /fr /i#v.v o 
hufjffer-mftffffrr sort u f //vry thr nmtns 
♦rr/r aU hwjfirr-mutjtjn' (disord<'rlyl. 

Huggine and Muggins. Mr. ,ind 
Mrs. Vulgarity, of J'lt'teii-^ion HmII. 

Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit (Mi tiom lh' 
shire). A natural tirodnetioii of stone. 
Olio pile roseiiihles the Kilmnrtli Uik'Ws. 
There is u platform stone with a haek in 
stone. (Hugh priou ymi.) 

Hugh Perry. An F.nglish Jiervi r- 
sioii of “ Eiipi'r'ion,” a pivdeeessor of 
hieifer matches iuveiiteii hy llmirtiier, 
wdio oimned a shop in the Strand, anil 
iidvertist?d his iiiviuition thus - 

*• T<‘ vi\e jiiur Knu<‘kli*H time tiiid IrtHihh*. 

I *»e iifurii*!' s Kii|t(>r'iim • 

(.SJr'e rKOMKTHKANS, VKSrVIANS.) 

Hugh of Llnooln. It is said that 
the Jews in I'JoJ stole a lioy uaiiied 


Hugh, whom they tortured for ten devs 
and then crucified. Eighteen of tne 
richest Jews of Liiirxiln were hanged for 
taking part in this alYair, and the boy 
was buried in state. 'niiB is the subject 
of 27ie Priorehft's Tale of Chaucer, 
which Wordsworth has roodemifiod. In 
Bvmer’s Ftefln-n arc several documents 
relating to this event. 

Hugto and Mnn'ln [mind and 
mroiurt/] . The two ravens that sit on tho 
shoulders of Odin or A1 fader. 

*• prrhatu till' inir.‘»*ry wiMti'.', * A Iirf le I.iid told 
metliHi,' ua o>rniriion dT Hiiunnnd Muiiiii. niid 
H.t wH h.i\ c 1 III* fild Xiiriherii iiiirrr>>titiiin liti^'i'i • 
iiitf iinmu:; um umIkiui nut liritit; Hunreof u ’ -~ 

• .ftiim iHoiUlaul' /iormn h 11. C SVif 

lilUli) 

Hn'gO. in .//yz/vi’/Avd Jhhrrred^ Count 
of Vernmudoi.*., brother of Vhilippe I. of 
France, loader of f lie Fnnik.s. lie died 
iMifore (jtofifrey was appointed lender of 
the united armies (book i.), but his 
spirit W'a.s seen by Godfrey amongst tlio 
angels who eai lie to aid in taking Jeru- 
, siilem (hook xviii.). 

! iiaffo, lint Ural .son of Azo, Marquis 
I of Esti*, wlio fell in love willi Pari'.i'na, 

I his fat lier’s young wife. A/n disnivereil 
the intrigue, aiul eondemufsl Hugo to be 
beheaded, (^P* if run : Partsina.) 

Hu'gon {Kutfj). 'Hie gioat liobgoblin 
of France. 

Hu'guenot (r-i/i'?/- z/rd. First fi]»ji!icd 
to the U( formed ('bunh i)arty in the 
Ainboiso Plot (l-'iOb;. Fiom tie* t ionium 
! f tdanioss* n (n m fei Ic i a t < •'* ) . 

I Hmjanfuf Pupr (/.a pafn i/ts Jlatjiif 
j # «/.s). l’biHp]u' de 'Mornay, the great 
siiiiporter ot the French J’rotestaiifs. 

j (lAt»-10‘2;j.) 

I' Hnl'dn ["fAc y/cmy/aO'fT. Goddess of 
I nuiiTiuge and fecundity, who sent hnde- 
j grooms to nuiiileiis and ehildren to tlie 
I mamed. (German,) (.SV/- Hkiutita.) 

Ifa/t/n is inffliihf/ hr\ hal. Jt snow, 
j (SVc//Aoif.) 

j Hulk. An old ship untit fr>r service. 

• (Aiiglo-S;ixoii, Aa/c, from Mul. Tijlin 
Itnfnt, eoninx'ted witli t-Jreek oAkik - a 
slii]i wliieh is towed, a niereliant sluii.) 

Hulking. . / f/»vvf/ hull, I no ffUntr. 
A giiMit oviTgi'owii Olio A hulk is a 
big, lublx'rly fellow, apjilied to Falstalf 
by .Shakespeare. It means the IkmIv of 
an old shi]]b (•'vc «Aiur.) 

Tlie mmifioi lirmivM in un rJinumi'* 

d!t\ wn*. r.ilU'd n InnttKiU itr liiii'A ei. 

Hnll. 

“ Kvmi ITiiil. Hitlintx 

laiinl d« ||\ M* US " 

This oix'urs in Taylor, tho water |ioet. 
Hull is uut the town so called, hut u 
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Hume 


furious river in Kingston* 

gerouB. In regard to Halifax* the 

alluMon is to the law that the theft of 



BnU CBiopaft Strong ale* or rather 
intoxicating cake, like “tipsy cake,” 
thus deseril)ed by Taylor, the water- 
poet : “ It is much like a loafe out of a 
lower's basket ; it is composed of two 
simples — ^mault and water, . . . and 
is cousin- germane to the mightiest :Uc 
in England. (AV<? vol. ii. of Taylor^» 
Works.) 

Hnll'almloo. Uproar. Jrisli pnlla^ 
lue, a coronach or crying together at 
fimerals. (.SVc HniLY-nuRiA'.) 

*• All lliw tlif iKior < rr:if Imiv h-i. up wuii a 
Itiilluluc, tliai six' hioiiHlit till' Mi'vi'ii turiHlifs 
alioiit her."— iMibliu and Lumlon Mayuzinf 

Hnl'sean Lectures. Instituted by 
the Rev. Jolin Hulse, of Cliesliiro, in 
1777. Every year sonic four or .six sit- 
inous are pn'ai.'hcd at tlreat St. Mary’s, 
I'aiiibridgr, by whiit is now (alJril the 
Uuls(»an Lecturer, ulio, till ISfib, was 
eiititbsl the f'hnstntif .h/tomfr. On- 
ginaliy twenty serinons a. year wiie 
piKiel’u'il uiul aftnwanls ]inii1i il iiii'ler 
this benefuetioii. 

Hum and Haw ( 7e). 'I’n hesifate to 
give a po.sitive pLiiu .niswer ; to iir^itate 
in intikiiig a siteccb. Tn iiitrodure A/oa 
ttiid Z/r/// bt'tweeii w'ordswliieh ought to 
follow each other ticely. 

Hum'a {Thi). A fabtdeus (ijiciilai 
liiid which never alights, hut is always 
on the wing. It is said that every heai I 
which it overslmdoWM will wear n'crow'ii 
{Ru'hardsou). The spleiiibM little bird 
suspended over the tluoiie of Tippoo 
Saib at Seruigapatam leiireseutisl tbi!* 
poetical fanc^ . 

Ill I In* ilixt ihsi-eTiif iiii' iiitin Hit nf tii> 

Jtifit Titbit' *1 i-fiOilM |l•l(l|l|.l( !•< Iiriil.’ Ill 

<U'lX I lillii'.i'ir. III .'liin-l'iti (•! lii-> lii-inx u Iiiil^’i 
lllifi, So ||ii«- liiiit * ^ I'*.. I mil Iikf' llii* Hiliii.i, llir 
(•iril tlmi iii'ii'i ii'.'liis Ill-Ill'.' ■ii\\.i\s 111 t III' I 
HD lilt' Huiiih. I'' :ilu;t} i mi ( lx- im-' 

Hu'man Race (// soft). I'lif/tn- 
ihe /nihiuri rttn , Adam. 

Human Sacrifice. A rusfr.m still 
snbsi.stitig seems to ju-ove lliat lb** Kgvp- 
tiaiis formerly DHcnticed a jouiig virgin 
to tlie ginl of the Nile, for they now make 
a statue of clay in s]iu]h^ of a girl, which 
they call the “ betrollusl bride,*’ and 
thi'DW it into tlic river. (.SV/m/v/.) 

^ Hamonita'iians. 'I’liose who ]je- 
licve that destis C'lirist was only man. 
TliP disc'iples of St. Simon are so criiled 


also, because they mtiiutaiu the fierfec- 
tibility of human uaturo without the 
aid of gi’ace. 

Humanities or Humanity Studies. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, witli 
Greek and Latin {lifera- /tunuihioirs ) ; in 
contradistinction to divinity (/ifciw 
dtrtmc). 

“The Unniatmii '9 . . . iDiieciUortrnipnRtui.lio*n 
fltuUiCDWbica nil' nisBaleiva ilio ino»i fci«'tiuU> 
:uln|npil tor t mining . . . true liuinaniiy m omm*'* 
man.”— TrciifA : Ou the tShulj/ vj It miiId, Locturc 
111 . p. lid. 

Humber. Chief of the Huns, de- 
feated by Locriii, King of England, aiul 
drowned in the river Abus, ever aince 
called the. Humber. {(Jt ojh'ry vf J/««- 
month : i'hronivlrs.) 

‘‘ Tin'll' •‘liii'rrHiii lliinilier iianusl m'hd nrirrht 

I'litu Ihr niUfliM hin'Miiir' liiiii to lii'btki', 

W'ImM'O licuii i'Uu ot UiMalliiiiil «i( lilo iliil iiiHko." 

Sinuitfr: Fn/ne (Jutsfne, ii, lu. 

Humble Bee, A corruption of the 
Geniiiin fninnnt/ hrr^ the )iu//.ing hoc. 
Sometimes called tlie Duitible-dor. Also 
iluiiible-bee, fi'oin il.s booming drone. 

Humble Cow (./). A cow wilhout 

boms. 

•"Tlinl' ''<:i:il .IoIim wiili :i hii'iul "■riii wjid 
III iz/il I liM-iii ' till InilriMt I MW mil ..f | |u' i |n*«i 

.**'»» H' timi Ati'niit miif, in 

Bumble Pie. To tot hitinblr p\r. To 
• coiiH* down from :i position you lirivi* 
; iiMHiimcd, to be obligisl fo ttikc “ a lower 
I ifMiin.” “ UinbhiB” are the heart, liver, 
and entrails of the deer, iJie liuidsinan's 
IKTqui'.itos, Will'll the lord and his 
■ lioiiM'hold diiii'd the venison pasty was 
, scr\ed on the ilais, but the umbics were 
I made into a jiie foi the hunt.smnii and 
lii.s fellows. 

X. 13 . Pie and patty are both Uiminu- 
livcs of pasty. Pasty and patty are 
liiuited to voiiiHon, veal, luid some few 
other meats ; pie is of far m ider sigwiK- 
cation, iiieliiduig truif, niinee, etc. 

Hum''bag. A e( lire*,] ion dent in Af'/r-. 
ami Qtums (Mai'ch /ith. ISJI'J) suggests 
as the Jons f t ut oju of this woist tlic 
Italian / umu Imytnrflu. a h ing man. 

V To Itftnt used to signif\ to ai'- 
jdaiid,” "to ]*ret»*iid admiration, “ heno* 
•* to JIatler,” “to cajole ftir an end.” 
“to deecive.” 

IliMliusiii'iii'iI. Inn ii**liitlil' ■iw'id:UI:» lean ' 
Frill /'/WfO-.i. 4»i, 

“‘UiMJllPmeii. llil-* liiiliiiMiiii' 11 T|irf‘<* 9 l«iri iif 
niipliiiiM'J IH iml III all N'cmiiiiiv Kit' t.'rn\uy of 
I fiih »-o»i I - Shtfi Ti latu ( lOh*;. 

Hume (/tariff)^ the historian, takes 
the lead iiinong iiiodeni philofmphicul 
sceptica. His great arguiiieut is thia: 
It is more likely tliut bsitiimiuy shoubl 
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be fake than that miracles diould be 
true. (1711-177G.) 

Humming Ale. Strone liquor that 
froths well, and ^causes a liumnung in 
the bead of the drinker. 

Hnmmnms (in Covent Garden). So 
called from the Persian humoun (a 
sweating or Turkish bath). 

Hn'mour. As rfood humour^ ill or had 
h%mou%\ etc. According to an ancient 
theoxy, there are foiu* principal humours 
in the body : phlegm, blood, choler, and 
black bile. As anjr one of these pre- 
dominates it determines the temper of 
the mind and body; hence the expressions 
sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and mel- 
ancholic humours. A j ust balance made a 
good compound called good humour ; ** 
a picponderance of any one of the four 
made a bad compound called an ill or 
evil humour. (See Bvn Jonson: Every 
Man Out of Hia Humour (Prologue). 

Bnmpliaok {The'). 

Gero'nimo Ainelunghi, II Oobo di Tisa 
(sixteenth centuiy). 

Andre'a Sola'ri, the Italian painter, 
Del Gohbo (1470-1527). 

Bumpbrey {Master), The imaginary 
collector of the tales in Master Ilum^ 
phrey^a Cloek, by Charles Dickens. 

The good Luke Humphrey , {ISee Good 
Duke Humphbey.) 

'To difie with Luke Humphrey, To 
have no dinner to go to. Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV., 
was renowiiod for Ids liospitality. At 
death it was reported that a monument 
would be erected to him in St. Paul’s, 
but his body was interrod at St. Albans. 
When the promenaders left for dinner, 
the poor stay-behinds who had no dinner 
usGcl to say to the gay sparks who asked 
if they were going, that they would 
stay a little longer and look for the 
monument of the “ good duke.” 

To dine witli Duke Huinplirey in Powl's Walk. 

V A similuT locution is To sup with 
Sir Thomas Gresham. The Exchange built 
by Sir Thomas being a common lounge. 

“ Though little coin thy imraolesa pocket line. 

Yet. with great compHuy thou art taken up; 

For often with Duke Uuinphrey tlioii doHt dine, 

And often with Sir Thomas Ureshnin Bup." 

Jlaymtm : Quodhbet ^Epigram on a Loafer}, l^s. 

Hnmpty Dumpty. An^ egg, a little 
deformed dwari. Dumpty is a con'up- 
tion of dumpy (short and thick). A 
dmnp is a piece of lead used in chuck- 
fartniug. Humpty is having a hump or 
hunch. The two mean short, thick, and 
ronnd-shouldered. 


Hunelibaek. Styled My Lord. 
Grose says this was done in the reign of 
Richard III., when many deformed men 
were made peers ; but probably the word 
is the Greek lordos (crooked). 

Hnadred. Hero of the hmdred fights 
or battles. 

Lord Nelson (1758-1805). 

Conn, a celebrated Irish hero, is so 
called by O^Gnive, the bard of O’Niel : 
** Conn, of the hundred lights, sleeps in 
thy grtiss-gi-own tomb.” 

Hundred. A county division men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and suppoi^ed 
to embmee ten ti things for military and 
constabulary purposes. If a crime was 
committed (such as robbeiy, maiming 
cattle, stack-burning, etc.), these sure- 
ties were hoimd to make it good, or bring 
the offender to justice. 

Nortliuinbcrlaud, Ciimberhiiid, We.st- 
moreland, and Durham are divided into 
“wards” (g-.r.). 

Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Notts, 
into “wapentakes” {q,r.). Yorkshire 
has a, Iso a special division, called 
“ridings” {y.r.), 

Kent js divided into five lathes, with 
subordinate hundreds. {See Lathes.) 

Sussex is divided into six rapes (1 syl.), 
with subordinate hundreds. (See Rapes. ) 

Hundred Days. Tho days between 
March 20, 1815, when Napoleon reached 
the Tuileries, after his escape from Elba, 
and June 28, the date of the second re- 
storation of Louis XYIII. These hun- 
dred days were noted for live things: 

Tho nddihonnl Act tu the coustitutiuns (if the 

onipire, April ; 

Tbe<C(>aIitioii ; 

The Cbaiiip do Mni, June 1 ; 

The battle of Watorhio, .luiu* 18; 

The BccoiHl .'ibdicariuii of Nupolcon in ftivoiir of 

hiB son, Juno 

He left Elba February 26 ; landed at 
Cannes March 1, and at the Tuileries 
March 20. He signed his abdication 
June 22, and abdicated June 28. 

Tho addroHB of the Count de Chamliord, the 

J ircfect, lieKins tliiis: ”A hundred dayn, sire, 
lave elapsed since the fat nl iiioment when ^oiir 
Maiesty was forced to (|uit your capital in the 
midst of iciirs.'* This is the origin of the phrase. 

Hundred-eyed {The). Argus, in 
Greek and Latin fable. J uno appointed 
him guardian of lo [the cowj, but 
Jupiter caused him to be put to death ; 
whereupon Juno transplanted liis eyes 
into the tail of her peacock. 

Hundred-handed {The). Three of 
the sons of Urknus were so called, viz. 
.^gsonor Briareus [Bri' •a^rtice'^ ,Kotto8, 
auu Gyges or Gyes. Called m Greek 
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Hdnto^eiroa \helf- ka • ton - ki’roi] . 
After the war between Zeus and the 
Titans, when the latter were overcome 
and hurled into Tartarus, the Hundred- 
handed ones were set to keep watch and 
ward over them. (See Giants.) 

V Sometimes the three-headed Cer- 
berus is so called, because the necks were 
covered with snakes instead of hair. 

Hundred BCUee (A). a hundred 
miles off. An indirect way of saying in 
this veiy neighbourhood, or veiy spot. 
Tlie phrase is employed when it would 
be indiscreet or dangerous to refer more 
directly to the person or place hinted at ; 
as, ^‘.Not a hundred miles oif, there 
is . . .” 

Hundred Years* War (The). Tlie 
struggle between France and England, 
begiuniiig in the reign of Edward III., 
1387) and ending in tliat of Henry VL, 
1453. 

“ Sciua Irb rRffnt^B rlR Philippe VI, (de Valois), dc 
Jean TI., dc Charles V., VI., et VI on Prance.**— 
Bouillet: iJictwnnaire iVJJistoire, p. 3J7, col. 2. 

Hunga'rian. One half-starved ; in- 
tended as a pun on the word hunffer (a 
dinnerless fop). 

Hun'gary Water. Made of rose- 
mary, sage, and spices ; so called because 
the receipt was given by a hermit to the 
Queen of Hungaiy. 

Hunger sdaeone Food. 

F^uglish : — 

“ Hunger is the best sauce.” 

‘‘ Hunger is good kitchen meat.*’ 
French : — 

“ II n’y a sauce quo d’appotit.” 

‘ ‘ L’ai^pctit assaisonno tout. ’ ’ • 

Latin : — 

” Optimum condimentum fames.” 
(Socrates.) 

Optimum tibi condimentum est 
fames, potionis sitis.” (^Ctccro.) 

“ Manet hodicque vulgo tritiim pro- 
verbium : Famem efficere ut criidm 
etiiim fabto saccharium sapiaut.” 
(Frasmus.) 

Ilalinn : — 

•* La fame e il miglior iiitingolo.” 

“ Appeiito non vuol salsa. ” 

The v-ontrary : — 

“The full soul loatheth a honey- 
comb.” (Prov. xxvii. 7.) 

“ It must be a delicate dish to tempt 
the o’ergorged appetite.” 

(South&y.) 

He who is not hungry is a fastidious 
eater.” (Spanish.) 

** Plenty makes dainty.** 


Hnngr (hunyer). The di^ mit of 
which the goddess Hel (7.0.) was wout 
to feed. 

Hungry. 

Hmyry as a dog. In Latin, ** Rahidus 
famey ceu 

Hungry as a hawk. 

Hungry as a hunUi'. 

Hungry as a kite. In Latin, Milrinam 
appententiam habSre.'' (Plautus.) 

Hungry as a wolf. In Fi’ench, Avoir 
nne faim de loiip.'* Another French 
phrase is Avoir un faim de diahle.'*' 

Hungry Doge. Hungry dogs will 

“To^the hung^ soul every bitter 
thing is sweet.” (Prov. xxvii. 7.) 

“ When bread is wanting oaten cakes 
are excellent.” 

Latin : — 

“Jejunus raro stomachus vulgaiia 
temnit.” [Horace.) 

French : — 

A la faim il n*y a point de mauvais 
pain.” 

“ A ventre affam^ tout est bon.” 

“ Ventre aft'ame n*a point d’oreilles.” 
Italian : — 

**L*aBino chi a fame mangia d*ogni 
strame.’* 

German : — 

“ Wem kase und brod nicht schmeckt, 
der ist nicht hungrig.” 

Hunla'dee, Hnnnlmdes, or Hni^- 

ady (4 Bvl.). One of the greatest captains 
of the fourteenth century. The Turks 
BO much feared him that they used his 
name for scaring children. (1400.1436.) 
(See Booik.) 

“Tho Tnrkrt emplojed this namp to trichton 
tlipir per\orBe cliiMrpii. Hr wrb porniptlj ilf- 
nonuDRted ' JapeuB Lain .”'— Dechne ami 
Fall of the Roman Empire, xii. 166 . 

Hunks. An old hunks. A screw, a 
hard, selfish, mean fellow. (Icelandic. 
hunskitr, sordid.) 

Hunt. Like IJnnVs dog, he v'ould 
neither go to rhurch nor stay at home. 
Chie Hunt, a laboiiniig man' in Shrop- 
shire, kciit a mastiff, which, on being 
shut lip while his master went to church, 
howled and barked so terribly us to 
disturb the whole congregation : where- 
upon Hunt thought he would take his 
Lycisca with him the next Sunday, but 
on reaching the churchyard the dog 
positively refused to enter. The proverb 
IS applied to a tricky, self-willed person, 
who will neither be led or driven. 

Hunter. Mr. and Mrs. Leo Himtei\ 
Two lion hunters, or persons who hunt 
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up all the celebrities of Loudon to erace 
theii parties. {IHckms : Tickicick 
Hapera?) 

The miffhtp hmter, Nimrod is so called 
i(Gen. X. P). The meaning seems to be 
a conqueror. Jeremiah says, “I [the 
Lord] will send for many Imntera [war- 
riors K and they shall hunt [chase] them 
[the Jews] from eveiy mountain . . . and 
out of the holes of tne rocks ” (xvi. 16). 
“ Proud Nimrod first tho bloody rliaso befran— 
A niigbty liuutor, and Ins prey \\ii8 man.** 

Pope: Wiiifluor. 

finnter’s Moon (Jyu). Tho moutli 
or moon following the “ harvest moon ” 
(7.P.). Hunting does not begin until 
after harvest. 

Hunters and Runners of classic 
renown 

Af ASTOS, who look imrMn Ihpfanioii&Cul^rJoiunii 

bum ra wild boar). 

ActA’:o>, l-helHiiious IiiiiiiHniiiri who \v»is tiaiis- 
fonned by Diana into a .•'tasr, iKvanhO.lio rhan*r<l 
to pee her bathinu. ' 

AnoMs, beloved by Venn's, blain I'i a wild boar 
while hunting. 

AliKASTOH, who WHS 8 ii\ert at the siege of TlicbeA 
by tho Biieed of his horse Arlon, given him b.v 
Hercules. 

Ataianta, who promised lo marry the man who 
could outstrip her in ruiiniiig. 
rAMniLA,*tlie NwifLeat-fooUMi of all tiie <*ompa- 
nioiiB of Diana. 

Ladas, the HW If icsl -footed of all the riniiiers of 
Alexander the G real . 

SlKl.KA'UKlt. who t«iok pai'i. Ill llie grctit rnl\do> 
iiiHii boar-liiint.. 

OuCoN, the great and fanioie^ Jiuiiiim*. < liiiii'..'ed 
iitlo (lie Coustullaiioii, rto (oiispii'tioii-, 111 No- 
venibor. 

who ran l.'U milen in 1 \\od:i.\^. 

Hunting of the Hare. A coinie 
romance, published in Welier’s collection. 
A yeoman infoims the inhabitants of a 
village that he has seen a hare, and invites 
them to join him in hunting it. They 
attend with their curs and mastilTs, pugs 
and house-dogs, and the fun turns on the 
trulj'' unsportsmanlike iiiauncr of giving 
puss tlie oliase. 

Hunting the Gowk. ( SVr April 

I’OOL.) 

Hunting the Snark. A rhild's tale 
by “ Lewis ('Jarroll,” a pseudonym 
adopted by C\ Lutwidge Dodgson, 
author of Alice's Adventures Wonder- 
Jffnd^ with its continuation, Throifyh- fin' 
Looking •fj/lassy etc. {See Snars.) 

Hunting two Hares. He ivho hunts 
two hares leaves one and loses the oth-r. 
No one can do well or properly two 
things n.t once. “No man can serve 
two masters.” 

French : — 

“Foursuis deux lievi'es, et les man- 
queg ’* {La Fontaine) . 

“ On ne pent tirer a deux cibles.” 


Latin : — * 

“ Duos qui sequitur lepores, neutrum 
camt.” 

“ Simul Borbere ac flare non poemim.” 


“ Like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in iniiise where 1 sliall first begin, 
And both uoglei't.” „ , 

Shakeipcare : Hamlet, iil. i*!. 


Hunt'lngdon (called by the Saxons 
Huntantun, and in Doom^y Hunter's 
dune) appears to have derived its name 
from its situation in a tract of country 
which was anciently an extouhive forest 
alxiundiug with doer, and well suited for 
the purposes of tho chase. 


Huntingdon Stur|ruon {A). An 
ass’s foal. Pepys, in his Diary, tells us 
that during a high flood between the 
meadows ot H untiiigdon and Godman- 
chester something w^as seen floating on 
the water, which the Huntingdonians^ 
insisted was a sturgeon, but, being res-* 
cued, it proved to be a youug donkey. 


Huon do Bordeaux encounters in 
Syria an old follower of the family named 
(5*erasmes (2 syl.), whom he asks tho way 
to Babylon. Gerasmes told him the 
shortest and best way was through a 
wood sixteen leagues long, and fiul of 
fairies; that f(*w could that way 
iM'cause King O'liei-on was sure to en’- 
coiinter them, and whoever s])oko to this 
fay was lost for ever. If a traveller, on 
the other hand, refused to answer him, 
he raised a most hon-ible stonn of w-iiid 
and rain, and made the forest soem one 
great rivei*. “ But,” says tho vassal, “the 
river is a mere delusion, through which 
anyone ean wade without wetting the 
soles of his shoes.” Huoii for a time 
followed the advice of Gerasmes, but 
afterwards addressed Oberoii, who told 
liim the history of his liirth. 'I’hej^ became 
great fi-ieiicls, and when Oheron went to 
Paradise he left Huon his successor as 
lord and king of Monimur. He marricMl 
Esckiiriiioiul, and was crowned “King 
of all Faerie.” {IJwm de Jiordeaux, a 
romance). 

Hurdle Race (rt). A race in which 
the runners have to leap over three or 
mWe hurdles, fixed in the ground at 
unequal distances. 

Hurdy-gurdy. A stringed instru- 
ment of music, like a rude violin ; the 
notes of wliieh are produced by the fric- 
tion of a wheel. 


Hurlo-Tbrumbo. A ridiculous bur- 
lesque, which in 1730 hod an extra- 
ordinary run 4t the Haymarket theatre. 
So great was its popularity that a club 
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called . Hurio-Thruinbo Society” 
was formed. The author was Samuel 
Johnson, a half-mad dancing master, 
who put this motto on the title-page 
when the burlesque was printed : — 

** Te sons of five, read my Hurlo-Thrumbo, 

Turn it betwixt your flnserand your tliumbo, 
And being quite undone, be quite struck 
dumbo.*’ 

Hurly-burly. Uproar, tumult, es- 
pecially of battle. A reduplication of 
nnrlfj. Hiirlu-berlu is the French equi- 
valent, evidently connected with hnrkr^ 
to howl or yell. {See Hullabaloo.') 

V In the Garden of Ehqnenrc (1577) 
the word is given as a specinicu of 
onom'atopcn'ia. 

“ AVhen Mio lujrly-hurly’f* dnno. 

When ibc Inst and won." 

Tbo AVitcbe8, in JHarltHIt 1 . 1. 

Hurrah', the Hebrew mn. Our 
/‘Old Hundredth Psalm” begins with 
“ Shout joyfully [huiTah] to Jehovah ! ” 
The word is also of not uncommon 
occurrence in other psalms. See ^Votes 
and QaerteXf October Kith, 1880. (Nor- 
wegian and Danish, hurra !) {See 
Huzza.) 

V The Norman buttlc-cry w’as “Ha 
Rollo! ” or “Ha liou !” (French, huzze)\ 
to shout aloud; liiissian, hoera aiicl 
hoezec.) 

“Tin* S;i\<m cr.i <if ‘Oni ' oiil, lfo|\ I'rusM*'’ 
nwe li|crii;il«oo IIk' N oiiii.iu 'Johii*! of *Hu ll<»u * 
)l;i lion, Noin* \)M\\o\'"-'Loi'd J.ytUm : Harold, 
biiok .Ml. t'liap, S. 

V Wace {('Iiromrk) tells us that Tnr 
ate (Thor aid) wjis the battle cry of the 
Northmen. 

Hurricane (3 syl.). A lar^e private 
arty or i-out ; so called from its hurry, 
ustle aud noise. {See Drum.) 

Burry. The Mahouts 'cheer on their 
(ilephaiits by re})catiug fu -fv', the Arabs 
their camels by shouting ar~ /v', the French 
their liounds by shouts of hare^ the Ger- 
mans their horses by the word hHr,% tlie 
lierdsmen of Ireland their cattle by shout- 
ing hnrnt>h. (Welsh, /////vf, to drive ; 
Armenian, hanra^ to hasten ; Latin, 
carro^ to rim ; etc.) 

hmCt harri/y Jlopl ins. A satirical re- 
proof to those who are not prompt in 
their payments. It is said tliat one 
Hopkins, of Kentucky, gave his creditor 
a promissory note on which was this 
memorandum, “ The said Hopkins is not 
to he hurried in paying the above.*’ 

Hun^-skurry. Another ricochet 
word with which onr language abounds. 
It means a confused haste, or rather, 
haste without waiting for the duo 
ordering of things ; pell-mell. 


Hus'band is the house former. Bmde 
is Norwegian for a “farmer/’ hesoe 
bonde-bif (a villam where farmers dwell) ; 
and hue means “house.*’ Hua^band-mfcn 
is the man-of-the-house farmer. The 
husband, therefore, is the master farmer, 
and the husband-man the servant or 
labourer. “Husbandry” is the occq- 
patioii of a farmer or husband ; and a 
bmidtnan or bondslave has no connection 
with bond = fetters, or the verb to bind. 
It means simply a cultivator of the soil. 
{See Villein.) Old Tusser was in en-or 
when he derived the word from “house- 
band,” as in the following distich 

“ Thp tiHinp of th<» husband, wlmt is it to siiy ? 

Of wife and of hnuse-bfAd the band and tbe 
stay." 

Five Jlmulred Pomte of Good Ilindnindry. 

Husband’s Boat {The). The boat 
which leaves London on l^turday. and 
takes to Margate those fathers of fami- 
lies who live in that neighbourhood 
during the summer months. 

“r RhnII npior foi-jfet tlio evenini; wlieu i\e 
went down to the jetty to seotbo HuBbaiids’ bout 
coiiio MiMHoe Itouyh. 

Husband’s Tea. Veiy weak tea. 

Husb-money. Money given to^ a 
person who knows a secret to keep liim 
fi'oin mentioning it. A bribe for silonco 
or “ hushing ” a. matter up. 

Husb'al (2 syl.), in Dryden’s satire 
of Absalom and Aehilophcl^ is 
Earl of Rochester. Hushoi was David’s 
friend, who counteracted the counsels of 
Achitophol, and caused the plot of Absa- 
lom to miscarry ; so Rochester defeated 
the schemes of Shafte.sbury, and brought 
to nought the rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth. 

N.B. This was not John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, the wit. 

Hussars. Matthias Corvlnus com- 
{lellcd every twenty families to provide 
him with one hoi-se-soldier free of all 
isharge. This was in M58, and in coii- 
Jinnation of this story wc are told that 
hnss is ail Hungarian word meaning 
*• twenty,” and that ar means “pay.” 

•• When Matthias Corvinus succeeded 
to the crown of Hungary (1458), Mo- 
hammed III. and Frederick III. con- 
spired to dethrone “the boy king”; 
but Matthias enrolled an army of Hus- 
sars, and was able to defy his enemies. 

“Item f.i contii'mt ut alujui prcuones iint 
liuxarii llnujLj'iivi aluiuain r.ipinani .... ilitnle- 
rJnt. . . . ."—A rluusnto.atruct' ijctrtftvn the Ttarks 
and Geonjii liraukovith. May 1441». 

Hus'sites (2sy].). Followers of John 
Hubs, tho Bohemian reformer, in the 
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foniieMitb Wtwy. {Set Bvaoxx- 
IBSNITES.) 

BuwRsr. A little litmy, A word of 
jdight contempt, though in some counties 
it seems to mean simply gwl^ as Come 
hither, hussy.” Of course, the word is 
a corruption of housewife or hussif. In 
Swedish hustm means woman in general. 
It is rather remarkable that mothm' in 
Norfolk has given hse to a similar sort 
of word, worther^ as “ Come hither, 
morther” — \.c. giii. Neither hussy nor 
morther is applied to married women. 
In Norfolk they also say mar for a 
female, and bar for the otlujr sex. Jfoer 
is Dutch for woman in general, and boer 
for peasant, whence our boor. 

f Hus'terloe. A wood in Flanders, 
where Tleynard declared his vast trea- 
sures were concealed. (Jieynavd the 
I ox.) 

Hnatlngo. House - things or city 
courts. London has still its rourt of 
Mmtmgs in Guildhall, in which are 
elected the lord mayor, the aldermen, 
and city members. The hustings of 
elections are so called because, like the 
court of Hustings, they are the places 
of elective assemblies. (Anglo-Saxon, 
hitsiwg, a place of council.) 

Hutohlnso'iilaiM. Followers of 
Anne Hutchinson, who retired to Bhode 
Island. Anne and fifteen of her chil- 
dren were subsequently murdered by 
the Indians (died 1643). 

Ru'tln. Zotiis le Hiitin. Louis X. 
Mazerai says he received the name 
because ho w’as tongue-doughty. Tlio 
hutinet was a mallet used by coopera 
which mode great noise, but did not 
give severe blows; as we should say, 
the Imrker or barking dog. It is my 
belief that he was so named because 
he was sent by his father against the 
” Hutins,” a seditions people of Navan'c 
and Lyons. (1289, 1314-1310.) 

Hutkin. A cover for a sore finger, 
made by cutting off the finger of an old 
glove. The word hut in tliis instance is 
from the Gennan Jmtnt (1o guard or pro- 
tect). It is employed in the German 
nown Jinger-hnl (a thimble to protect the 
finger), and in the word huth or hut. 
{See Hodeken.) 

Huzsal (Old French, Inizzer^ *<to 
shout aloud ; ” German, hirnah! {See 
HuBoau.) 

Maay* {See Hussy.) 

Hver^ol'mer, A boilding cauldron 
in Niflheim« whence issues twelve 


poisonous springs, which generate ice, 
snow, wind, and rain. (Se/undinavian 
mythology.) 

Hyacinth, according to Grecian 
fable, was the son of Amydas, a Spartan 
king. The lad was beloved by Apollo 
and Zephyr, and as he preferrea tha 
sun- god. Zephyr drove Apollo’s qf^it at 
his head, and killed him. Tlie blood 
became a flower, and the petals ore 
inscrilied with the hoy's name. ( Virgil : 
Jiclogms^ iii. 106.) 

The liyiit’iiith liowmya the df>lf‘ftil ‘ A T,' 

And cuLls the trihure of AikiIIo's sigh. 

Htill on Its hlnom the mournful flower retains 

The lo\ ely blue that dj ed the Etri]>ling s \ ems.' 

Vimoens: ix. 

Hy'adea (3 syl.). Seven nymphi 
placed among tlie stars, in the constella- 
tion Tau3*us, which threaten rain wlien 
they rise with the sun. The fable is 
that they wept the death of their broth ei* 
Hyas 80 bitterly, that Zeus (1 syl.), out 
of compassion, took them to heaven, 
and placed them in the constellation 
Taurus. (Greek, hueiu^ to rain.) 

Hybla. A mountain in Sicily, famous 
for its honey, {See Hymettus.) 

Hy'dra. A monster of the Ler'nean 
marshes, in Arigolis. It had nine heads, 
and Hercules was sent to kill it. As soon 
as he struck off one of its heads, two shot 
up in its place. 

IZydm-headed. Having as many heads 
as the hydra {g.v .) ; a difficulty which 
goes on increasing as it is combated. 

Hydra-headed multitude. The rabble, 
which not only is many-headed numeri- 
cally, but seems to grow more numerous 
the more it is attacked and resisted. 

Hye'nas were worshipped hy the an- 
cient Egyptians. Pliny says thu.t a certain 
stone, called the “ hyasnia,” found in the 
eye of the creature, being placed under 
the tongue, imparts the gift of prophecy 
(xxxvii. 60). 

Hygela (3 syl.). Goddess of health 
and the daughter of iFsculajiios. Her 
symbol was ii seipont drinking from a 
cup in her hand. 

Hyksos, A trilie of Cutliites (2 syl.l, 
driven out of Assyria by Ara'Uus and the 
Sheinites. 'Ihey founded in Egjqit a 
dynasty called Hyksos (shepherd kings), 
a title assumed by all the Cuthite chiefs. 
This dynasty, which gave Egypt six" or 
eight kings, lasted 259 years, wlipn tlie 
whole horde was driven from Egypt, 
and retired to Palestine. It is Irom 
these refugees that the lords ^ of the 
Philistines arose. Tlie word is com- 
pounded of hyk (king) and sos (shepherd). 
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A boy b^oved by Hercules, 
earned off by the nymphs while diwing 
water frm a fountain in Mya'ia. t 

Hyleoh (in Astrolo^). That planet, 
or point of the sky, which dominates at 
man^s birth, and influences his whole 
life. 

God of marriage, a'sort of 
overgrown Cupid. His symbols are a 
bridal-torch and veil in his hand. 

Hy'mer. The giant in Celtic mirtho- 
logy who took Thor in his boat when 
that god went to kill the 8ei*peiit; for 
which service he was flung by the ears 
into the sea. (iSec Giants.) 

Hsrmottiis. A mountain in Attica, 
famous for its honey. (See Hybla.) 

Hymn Tunes. 

“The Heavens are Telling.” (From 
Haydn's Creatum.) 

“ Marching to Glory.” Tlie tune of 
Marching to Georgia. 

“Onward, Christian Soldiem.” One 
of Haydn's Symphonies. 

“ Lo ! He comes with clouds descend- 
ing.” The tune of a hornpipe danced 
at Saddler’s Wells in the eighteenth 
century. (Helmsley.) 

‘ ‘ There is a nai)i*)y Laud.” An Indian 
air. 

“ The Ltmd of the Leal.” Scots ivha 
hae in' Wallace hied. 

“ Brightest and best of the Sous of the 
Morning.” Mendelssohn's Livder Xo, 9. 

“ Sweet the Moments.” The first 
sixteen bars of Becthoeen's Piano Sonata, 
Op. 26. 

Hymnns Eucharls'tlous. Sung as 
the clock strikes 5 a.ni. by Magdalen 
choir on .the summit of Wolsey’s Tower 
(Oxford) on May morning to greet the 
rising sun. Some say the custom dates 
from the reign of Henry VIII. ; if this 
overshoots the mark, no one knows for 
certainty a more exact period. 

“ Tc Ueinn l*ntreni coIViiiuh, 

Te laiulihus |ii'08e(liiiiniir ; 

Qni coriiuH cihontlciH, 

CaMesti meuteiii »jrratw " 

Jlfimniis Kxiclutrislicus. 

Hsrperbo'reans (5 syl.). The most 
northei-n people, w'ho dwell beyond Bo'reas 
(the seat of the north wind), placed by 
Virml under the North Pole. They are 
said to be the oldest of the human race, 
the most virtuous, aud the most happy ; 
to dwell for some thousand years under 
a cloudless sky, in flelds yielding double 
harvests, and in the enjoyment of per- 
petual spring. When sated of life they 
crown their heads with flowers, and 


plunge headlong from the mouptlaiu 
Hiumeberg or Halleberg into the 
and enter at once the paradise of Odin. 
{Scandinavian mythology f) 

The Ilyperbdreans, it is said, have not 
an atmosphere like our own, but one 
consisting wholly of feathers. Both 
Herod'otos and Pliny mention this fic- 
tion, wliich they say w'os suggested by 
the quantity of snow observed to fall in 
those regions. {Hei'odotos, iv. 31.) 

Hyperion. Properly, the father of 
the Sun and Moon, but by poets made a 
Buiname of the Sun. Shakespeare makes 
it a synonjTii of Apollo. The proper 
pronunciation is Hyperi'on. Thus 
Ovid- 

“Piucat (Viiio Persis radiia Hj itoridiie ciiicMim." 

Fasti, 1. 385. 

Ho exriMlont a kiiifr, that waa to this 
HyiaT'ioo to a aatyr.” 

Shakistipeare : Uanildi, i. U. 

Hypermnestra'. Wife of Lyuceus 
(2 syl.), and the only one of the fifty 
daughters of Ban&os who did not murder 
her husband on their bridal night. 

Hsrpnotism. The art of producing 
trance-sleep, or hypno'sis ; or the state 
of being hypnotised. (Greek, hupnos, 
sleep.) 

“Tlio iii»*thod,rtl»rovoreil by Mr. Braiil, of pro- 
dnciiiK this mate . . . ai>i>i'(»pnaU'iy deHiju'iiaf'd 
. . . lo piioliHni, noiaiota iii the uiiilutenaiire of u 
Hxed ga/.o for aox oral iiiiiiiites . . . i»n ii hriglit 
ohjoct plaml aoiiiewliat above [the lino of Bight], 
at BO bliorr. a diBUince J.a» to prodiioe itaiii]." - 
Cai-peiit(rr; Pnnriplen of Mental Phusiolooy. iMxik 
II. chap. I. p. (u. 

Hypochon'dria (Greek, hypo chon* 
dros, under the cartilage) — i.e. the spaces 
on each side of the epigastric region, 
supposed to be the seat of melancholy as 
a disease. 

Hypoo'riay. L'hypoerisie est an 
hommage qne le vice rend d la verta. 
{Itochefoacanld) 

Hyp'oorite (3 syl.). Trince of hypo- 
ertfes. Tibe'rius Cmsar \ras so culled, 
because be affected a great regard for 
decency, but indulged in the mo.st detest- 
able lust and cruelty (b.c. 42, 14 to a.d. 
37). 

Abdallah Ibn Obha and his partisans 
were culled The Ilypoertfeshy Muhomet, 
because they feign^ to be friends, but 
W'Dro in reality disguised foes. 

Hsrp'ocrlteB* Isle, called by Rabe- 
lais Chaneph, which is the Hebrew for 
“ hypocrisy. * ’ Rabelais says it is wholly 
inhabited by sham saints, spiritual come- 
dians, bead-tuiiiblcrs, muniblers of ave- 
mari'as, aud such like sorry rogues, who 
lived on the alms of passengers, like the 
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heni^it of Lormotit, (Pantogm^l^ iv. 
63.) ■ ’ , ^ 

Hyposta'tto Union, Tlie union of 
two or more persons into one undivided 
unity, as, for example, the three persons 
of the eternal Godhctul. The (ticcIc 
kyj^gtaais corresponds to the Latin p/r- 
tifina. The three ^ermis of the God and 
three hypos' tattes of the Godhead mean one 
and the same thing. 

‘‘We do not And, indrod, that the liMioatatir 
prp-exiRtencr of Clinst was aii artirle uf ihrir 
rreod fi. 4 !. of tho Niiaiivnn«J."-'f’<*.ftcr .* Super- 
uatural i/rifftn o/ Chruftiavitif, \. p. 31M. 

Bsnpped \h%pt'\. lifclancholy, low- 
smrited. Hyp. is a contraction of hypo- 
cnondria. 

Hy'aon. One of the varieties of green 
tea. nomine dUin mot eh mots 

t/m vent dire printemps, paree que e'ent 
uu eommeucement de cette emmn qiCohi Ic 
cueilky (.V. X. Bouillet.) 

Hyssop. David says (Ps. 11. 7): 
« Purge me with hyssop, and 1 shall l)e 
clean.”’ The reference is to the custom 
of someone who was ceinmoniously 
** clean” sprinkling the unclean (when 
they came to present themselves in the 
Temple) with a bunch of hyssop dipped 
in water, iu wliich had l)een mixed the 
ashes of a red heifer. This was done 
as they left the Court of the Gentiles 
to enter the Court of the women 
(Numbers xix. 17). 

Hys'teron Frot'eron (Greek). The 
cart before the horse. 


Z 


L This letter represents a finger, and 
is (Tailed in Hebrew yod orjod (a hand). 

I per se fl by itsedf], i.c. without coin- 
peer, pre-eminently so. 


“ If ilicn y»iir 1 r.\r»jaKn*omi*nl 

I i.i» your I [.\ fBl must answer, ‘ No.’ 
Tlioverorf lea\c <»1f your siielliiiR iihni, 

A lid let your 1 [ye»l he I per se.” 
i.e. let your yes Ik; >t‘s docidedl.x. 

WtiH J tiler jiretcr, p. 11(5. 


V Many other letters arc similarly 
used ; as, A pei' ae. {JSec A-rEit-SE.) 
Thus in Reatituta Eliza is called ** The 
E per ae of all that ere hath been.” So 
again, “ O,” signifies a crier, from “ O 
yes ! O yes ! ” We have “ Villanics des- 
covered by . . . the help of a new crier, 
called O jier so [i.^. superior to his pre- 
decessors].” 1666, 

Shakespeare, in Troilua and (h'esaiday 
i. 2, even uses the phrase ” a very man 
per 8e”=Al. 


. Z.9*S.— the Greek IHS, meaning 
iHiitlp (Jesus), the long e (H) being 
mistwen for a capital H, and the dash 
nerverted into a cross. Tlie letters 
being thus obtained, St. Bemardine of 
Siena, iu 1347) hit upon the Latiii ana- 
gram, Jeaua Hom'intnn Salvator, In 
Greek, Ifio-oue *H/ieTepos SuiTijp. Ill Ger- 
man, Jeaua lleiUnid Seligmacher, In 
English, Jeana Beavenfy Saviour. 

1. II. S. A 11 otarica of J apheth , Ham , 
Seth, the three sous of Noah, by whom 
the world was peopled after the iTlood. 

IAS. /me sa/ws ” — i.e. Ilac 

eritee." 

I.O.U. The memorandimi of a debt 
given by the liorrower to the lender. It 
must not contain a promise to pay. The 
letters mean, “ I owe You.” 

An LO.U. requires no stamp, unless it 
specifics a day of payment, wlien it 
becomes a billy and must have a stamp. 

I.B.B. Irish Bepuhlican Brotherhood, 
meaning the Fenian conspiracy. 

laoh^lmo [Yak-e^mti], An Italian 
libertine in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 

Zago \Ya*go or A’-a'-yo]. Othello’s 
ensign or ancient. He hated tlio Moor 
both because Cassio, a Floreutiue, was 
preferred to the lieuteiuiiKjy instead of 
himself, and also from a suspicion that 
the Moor had tainj[)ered with his wife ; 
hut he concealed his hatred so well that 
Otliello wholly trusted him. lago per- 
suaded OthellothatDeBdeino'naintrigued 
with Cassio, and urged liim on till he 
murdered his bride. His chief argument 
was that Desdemona liad given Cassio a 
pocket-handkerchief, the facjt hoing tliat 
lago had set on his wife to jiurloin it. 
After the death of Desdemona, Emilia 
(Tago’s wife) revealed the fact, and lago 
Wfw arrested. 

Shakesjiearc generally makes three 
syllables of the name, as— - 
“ Lot It not null your iwitnnirp, piMiil l-n-ffu. i 
J.rft ill tin* comUirt of tho ImM 1-a-iuro. J- ii. 1. 

’ Tis uim I-ii-go, iincieut to the Kenent'.’’ > 

Xam'blc. Father of hmhie rci'ae, 
Archirochos of Paros (b.c. 7K-676), 

lan'tbe (3 syl.), to whom Lord l^ron 
dedicated his Childe llaroldey was iLacly 
Charlotte Harley, bom 1809, and only 
eleven years old at the time. 

Xap'otoa. Tlie father of Atlas and 
ancestor of the human race, called 
litp'etiy the progeny of lapetus (Greek 
and Latin mythology). By many con- 
sidered the same as Japheth, one of tho 
sons of Noah. 
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Ibe^rla. Spam ; the country of Jlie 
•Ibe'fuB or Ebro. (See Motve: On the 
Late Qhrime Succeeeee.) 

Ibe'iia's Pilot. Chiistopber Coltun' 
bus. Spain is called ** Ibem,” and tbo 
Spaniaras the ** Iberi.’* The river £dyo 
is a corrupt form of the Latin Ibirns, 

** Laiincbed wicli Iheria's pilot from the stoop. 

To worlds unknown, and isles bo^ ondtbo deep.'^ 
Campbell : The Pleaeurea of Hope, ii. 

Ibid. A contraction of ibidem (Lat.), 
in ^e same place. 

Iliis or Nile- bird. The Egyptians 
call the sacred Ibis Father John. It is 
the avatar' of the god Thoth, who in the 
guise of an Ibis escaped the pursuit of 
Typhon. The Egyptians say its white 
plumage symbolises the light of the sun, 
and its black neck the shadow of the 
moon, its body a heart, and its legs a 
triangle. It was said to drink only the 
purest of water, and its feathers to scare 
or even kill the crocodile. It is also said 
that the bird is so fond of Egypt that 
it would pine to death if transported else- 
where. It appears at the rise of the 
Nile, but disappeui's at its inundation. 

If, indeed, it devours crocodiles’ eggs, 
scares away the crocodiles themselves, 
devours seipeuts and all sorts of noxious 
reptiles and insects, no wonder it should 
be held in veneration, and that it is 
made a crime to kill it. {ISee Bibbs. ) 

Ibis, The Nile-bird, says Solliius. 

rummages in the mud of the Nile for 
serpents’ eggs, her most favourite food.” 

Iblla or Eblis. The Lucifer of Moslem 
theology. Once called Azazel (priuce of 
the apostate angels). {JSee Eblis.) He 
has live sons : — 

(1) Tir, author of fatal accidents ; (2) 

A war, tlie demon of lubricity ; (3) 
Ddsim, author of discord ; (4) SHt, 

father of lies ; and (6) ZalamhAr, author 
of mercantile dishonesty. 

Ib'rabam. The Abraham of the 
Koran. 

Zoar'lan. Soaring, adventurous. 

IcaitOB.) Also a follower of Cabet, tlie 
Communist, a native of Icariu (last half 
of the nineteenth century). 

Ic'aroa. Son of Dm'dalos, who flew 
with his father from Crete ; but the sim 
melted the wax with which his wings 
were fastened on, and he fell into the 
sea, hence called the Ica'rian. (See 
Shakespeare : 3 Henry VI., v. 6.) 

loe (1 ^1.). To break the ice. To 
broach a disagreeable subject ; to open 
the way. In allusion to breaking ice for 
bathers. (Latin, sein'dere gladem ; 


lob Dion 

Italian, romper il giaecio.) 

Saxon, Is.) 

** [We] An* If you break the ice, and do this 

Will not bV ffracoleas be, to be i&ffrate." 

ShaKoapeare: Taming of the Shrouj^ 1. S. 

loe-blink (The). An indication of 
pack-ice or of a frozen surface by its re- 
flection on the clouds. If the sky is dark 
or brown, the navigator may be sure 
that there is water ; if it is white, ros^, 
or orange-coloured, he may be certain 
there is ice, for these tints are reflected 
from the sun’s ra 3 rs, or of light. The 
former is called a ” water dey,” the 
latter an ice sky.” 

Ice-brook. A sword of ice-bs'ook 
temper. Of the very best quality. The 
Spaniards used to plunge their swords 
and other weapons, while hot from the 
forge, into the brook Salo [Xalon], near 
Bilbilis, in Celtiberia, to harden them. 
The water of this brook is veiy cold. 

“ It IB a Bword of Si)Aiu, the ice-brook iomiier.’' 

Shakespeare: Othello, v. it. 

** Saivo Bilbiliu oi/Liiiiain iiietallo 
Et ferro Plat'euiii suo Br>nautom 
imm fluctu teiiui eed inquic^to 
rnii/ruin Malu teiiipera'tor ambit.** 

Martial. 

loe Saints or Frost Saints, Those 
saints whose days fall in what is called 
” the black-thorn winter ’’—that is, the 
second week in May (between 11 and 
14). Some give only three days, hut 
whether 11, 12, 13 or 12, 13, 14 is not 
agreed. 11th is the day of St. 

Mamertus, M:ay 12th of St. Poncratius, 
May 13th of St. Servatius, and May 14th 
of St. Boniface. 

“t'e» BaiuctB iwsBcnt pour BainctB gresleiira, 
geieurs, et gateurs du bcmrgi'on.’’- Ruheltua. 

Iceberg. A hill of ice, either floating 
in the ocean, or aground. The magni- 
tude of some icebergs is very great. One 
seen off the Cape of Good Hope was tw'o 
miles in circumference, and a hundred 
and fifty feet high. For every cubic 
foot above water tiiere must be at least 
eight feet below. 

Iceland Dogs. Shaggy white dop, 
once great favourites with ladies. Shake- 
speai'e mentions them (Henry V., ii. 1). 

“ Use and cnsttmio hath iiitataiiied . . . Iceland 
ilogges curled and n>ugh nil ovci*, which, by 
reaeon «f the length of their heirc make sUowe 
neither «)1 face nor of body.*’ — Woiaiwjr : Of 
English IJogges (1376). 

loh Dlen. According to a Welsh tra- 
dition, Edward I. lii-omised to provide 
Wales with a prince who could speak 
no word of English,” and when his son 
Edward of Carnarvon was bom he pre- 
sented him to the assembly, saying in 
Welfiih Fich dyn (behold the man). 
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The more j^enil belief is that it was 
the motto unaer the plume of John, Kin^ 
of Bohemia, slain by the Blade Prince at 
Cresi^ in 1346, and that the Black Prince 
who Blew the Bohemian assumed it out 
of modesty, to indicate that “ he served 
under the mng his father.” 

Mmeu'mon. An animal resembling 
a weasel, and well worthy of being de- 
fended by priest and prince in Egypt, os 
it feeds on serpents, mice, and other 
vermin, and is especially fond of croco- 
diles* eggs, which it scratches out of the 
sand. According to legend, it steals 
into the mouths of crocodiles when they 
gape, and eats out their bowels. The 
ichneumon is called “ Pharaoh’s rat.” 

Ichor {T-kor), The colourless blood 
of the heathen deities. (Clroek, icfior, 
juice.) 

Zohthns for ie’sous, Ci^ristos, TIfemx 
laos, /6'otcr. This notarica is found on 
many seals, rings, urns, and tombstones, 
belonging to the early times of Chris- 
tianity, and was supposed to be a 
” charm ” of mystical efficacy. 

loon Baall'lke (4 syl.). Portraiture 
of King Charles I. 

“Tbij or Portrailure of liys Majesty in 
liys Boiituclea and siiflerintfti , . . was \v)i<i1ly and 
only my invontioo."— : Letter to Clarendon. 

Xoon'oolosts (Greek, ** image break- 
ers”). Befonners who rose in the 
eighth century, especially averse to the 
employment of pictures, statues, em- 
blems, and all visible representations of 
sacred objects. The crusade against 
these things began in 726 with the 
Emperor Leo 111., and continued for 
one hundred and twenty years. (Greek, 
i/roM, on imago ; klao, 1 break.) 

“ Tlie eighth c'eiiMiry,tlieaffe of the Iconoclasts, 
had not noeii favimralile to literature .”— /aaoc 
’Junior : The Alphabet, \ol. ii. chap. viii. p. 1.’iU. 

IdflB'aa Mother. Cyb'ele, who had 
a temple on Mount Ida, in Asia Minor. 

Zdoallonu The doctrines taught by 
Idealists. 

Subjective idealism, taught by Fechte 
(2 syl.), supposes the object (say a tree) 
and the image of it on the mind is all 
one. Or rather, that there is no object 
outside the mental idea. 

Objective idealism, taught by Schelling, 
supposes that the tree and the image 
thereof on the mind are distinct from 
each other. 

Absolute idealism^ taught by Hcgol, 
supposes there is no such thing as phe- 
iKimena ; that misul, through senses, 


creates its own world. In fact, that 
there is no real, but all is mere ideal. 


These are three (loriiiaii philosophers : 
Hegel (177IW831). 

Schelling (I 770 'ia'> 4 ). 

Feohte a7Qi>-l814). 


Ide’allsta. Those who believe in 
idealism. They may be divided into 
two distinct sections— 

(1) Those who follow Plato, who 
taught that before creation there existed 
ceitain types or ideal models, of which 
ideas created objects iU‘e tlie visible 
images. Malebrauche, Kaut, Schelling, 
Hegel, etc., were of this school. 

(2) Those who maintain that all phe- 
nomena are only subjective— that is, 
mental cognisances only within our- 
selves, and what we see and what we 
heal are only brain imjiireBsions. Of this 
school were Berkeley, Hume, Fichte, 
and many othei's. 

I'deB (1 syl.). In the Homan calendar 
the l/>tn of March, May, July, and 
October, and the 13th of all the other 
montlis. (Latin and Eti'uscan, tdudre, 
to divide. The middle of the moutli. 
Always eight days after the Nones.) 


** Renieniher Marrh ; the ides of March reiiit'Di- 
Iht." tihakeepcare: Juliue Utesar, i \ . :i. 


Id'lonoL A mode of expression peculiar 
to a language, as a Latin idiom, a 
French idiom. (Greek, icTios, peculiar 
to oneself.) 


Zdlossmcrasy. A crotchet or x>c- 
culiar one-sided view of a subject, a 
monomania. Properly a peculiar effect 
produced by medicines or foods; as 
when coffee acts as an aperient; the 
electrical current os an emetic, os it does 
upon me. (Greek, idios smikrasis, soiue- 
tmng peculiar to a person’s teiiiperu- 
meut.) 

Wiot meant originally a private per- 
son, one not engaged in any public office. 
Hence Jeremy Taylor says, “ Humility 
is a duty in great ones, as well as in 
idiots” (private persons). The Greeks 
have the expressions, “ a priest or an 
idiot” (layman), “a poet or an idiot” 
(prose- writer). As idiots were not em- 
ployed ill public offices, the term became 
synonymous with incompetency to fulfil 
the duties thereof. (Greeik, idit/tes,) {See 
Bxhon.) 

I'dle Lake. The lake on which 
Pheedria or Wantonness cruised in her 
gondola. It lod to Wandering Island. 
{Spenm': Falrie Queene, hook ii.) 

Idle WkeeL The middle of three 
wheels, which simply conveys the motion 



Idle Worms m Ignis Fatrms 

of one outside wheel to the other out- I The Hades of Ihe ancient 


side wheel. • 

8ui>ik)80 a, B, G lo tlirpo wboelg, B lieing ttae 
idle ui* gear wheel. B simply conveys the niotiun 
of A to 0 , or of V to A. 

rdile Womui. It was once supposed 
that little worms were bred in the finders 
of idle seryauts. To this Shakespeare 
alludes — 

“ A round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid.” 

Shakespeare : Borneo and Juliet^ i. 4 . 

I'dleneM. The Lake of Idleness, 
Spenser says whoever drank of this lake 
prew ** instantly faint and weary.” The 
Bod Cross KnigHt drank of it, and was 
made captive by Orgoglio. {Spenser: 
Faerie Queened book i.) 

Idol Shepherd {The), Zech. ii. 17. 

Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth 
his flock.” Idol she^ierd moans self- 
seeking, counterfeit, pseudo ; the shep- 
herd that sets up himself to be worshipped 
by his people instead of God. 

Idom'eneue (4 syl.). King of Crete, 
and ally of the Greeks in the siege of 
Troy. After the city was bunit ho made 
a vow to sacrifice whatever he first en- 
countered, if the gods granted him a 
safe return to his kingdom. It was 
his own sou that he first met, and when 
ho offered him up to fulfil his vow he 
was banished from Crete as a murderer. 
{Homer: Iliad,) 

Compare tho story of Jephthah in 
Judges xi. 

Xdun'a or Xdun'. Daughter of the 
dwarf Svald, and wife of Bragi. She 
kept in a box the golden apples which 
the gods tasted as often as they wished 
to renew their youth. Loki on one 
occasion stole tho box and hid it in a 
'Wood; but tho gods compelled him to 
restore it. {iScandimvian mythology,) 

? Iduna seems to personify the year 
between March and September, when 
tho sun is uorfh of the equator. Her 
apples indicate fruits generally. Loki 
carries her off to Giant-Laud, when tho 
Sun descends below the equator, and he 
steals her apples, lu time, Iduna makes 
lier escape, m the form of a sparrow, 
when the Suu again, in March, rises 
above the equator ; and both gods and 
men rejoice in her return. 

Xfii'klna. A corruption of In good 
faith, I* fa’ kin, where kin is equiveuent 
to dear or good, 

Ifireet or A freet or Afrit, A powerful 
evil ^ or ^irit of Arabian mythology. 


Gauls. A dark region infested by ser- 
p^ts and savage beasts. Here the 
wicked are chained in loathsome 
caverns, plunged into the lairs of dra- 
gons, or subjected to a ceaseleBS distilla- 
tion of poison. {Celtic mythology,) 

Xger'na, Xgerne, or Xgrayne. Wife 
of GorloVs, Duke of Tintag'el, in Corn- 
wall, and mother of King Arthur. His 
father was Uther, pendragou of the 
Britons, who married Igema thirteen 
days after her husband was slain. 

Xgna'ro. Foster-father of Orgoglio. 
Whatever question Arthur ask^, the 
old dotard answered, “He could not 
tell.” Spenser says this old man walks 
one way and looks another, bocause 
ignorance is alwi^s “wrong-headed.” 
{Spensei': Faerie Qmene, book i.) 

7 Non MI Rbcoedo.) 

Ignatius {St,) is represented in 
Christian art accompanied by lions, or 
chained and eimosed to them, m allusion 
to his martyrdom. The legend is that 
he was brought before the Emperor 
Trajan, who condemned him to be mode 
tho food of lions and other wild beasts 
for the delectation of the people. Ac- 
cording to tradition, St. Ignatius was the 
little child whom our Saviour set in tho 
midst of His disciples for their example. 
(About 29-115.) 

Brother Ignatius, The Rev. James 
Lcycester Lyne, for somo time head of 
the English Benedictines at the Norwich 
Protestant monastery. Now at Llan- 
thony. 

Father Ignatius . The Hon. and Rev. 
Geo. Sjmncer, formerly a cler^man 
of the Church of England, who joined 
tho Roman communion, and became 
Superior of the order of Passionists. 
(1799-18()4.) 

Ignatius Loy'ola, founder of tho 
order of Jesuits, is depicted in art some- 
times with the sacred monogram I.H.S. 
on bis breast, and sometimes as contem- 
plating it, surrounded by glory in the 
skies, in allusion to his boast that ho 
had a miraculous knowledge of the 
mystery of the Trinity vouchsafed to 
him. He is so represented in Rubens’ 
famous picture in Warwick Castle. 

Ig'neons Rooks. Those which have 
been produced by the agency of fire, as 
the granitic, the trappeau, and the vol- 
canic. (Latin, ignis, fire.) 

Ignis Fat'nus means strictly a 
fatttOUB fire ; it is cdso called “ Jack o* 
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Lantem^^' Spmkic^'' “ Walking 
“ Will o' the Wiepy" and Fair Maid 
of Ireland," Milton calls it Friar's Lan^ 
thorny and Sir Walter Scott Friar Hush 
with a lantern. Morally speaking, a 
Uto'pian scheme, no more reducible to 
pracfece than the meteor so called can be 
turned to any useful end. (Pluml, 
Ignes fatlli.) (See Friar’s Lanthoen.) 

“ When tdiiiu rannosc uji (^adsliill In the iiiqlit to 
catch niy liorsc, if T did not Lliiiilc thou liailat been 
an ignitt fatuus or a hall *»f wildflre, there’s no 
jmrehase jn money."— JS/io/Pwpfiore.-.l Henry IV. ^ 

V According to a Bussian superstition, 
these wandeiing fires are the snirits of 
still-bom children whicii fiit l)etwecu 
heaven and tlie Inferno. 

Ignora'mns. One who ignores the 
knowledge of something ; one really un- 
acquainted with it. It IS an ancient law 
term. The grand jurj'’ used to write 
Jgnoramns on the back of indictments 
“not found” or not to be sent into court. 
Hence upwre. The present custom is to 
write “ No true bill.” 

Ignoramns Jnry (An). The Grand 
Juiy. (Seeahoce.) 

Ignorantlnes (4 syl.V A rclidous 
association founded by the Abbe de la 
Salle in 1724, for educating gratuitously 
the children of the poor. 

Igrayne. (See Ioebna.) 

Ibraiii* The white cotton^ di’ess 
worn by Mohammedan pilgrims to 
Mecca, For nwn, two scarfs, without 
seams or ornament of any kind, of any 
material except silk ; one scarf is folded 
round the loins, and the other is thrown 
over the ucck ain.* shouldei’s, leaving the 
right arm free ; the head is uncovered. 
For ti'onmiy an ample cloak, onvcloi»ing 
the whole i>erson. 

n Pastor Fi'do [the Faithful Strain']. 
Tliis standard of elegant jiastoral com]) 0 - 
sition is by Giovanni Battista Guari'iii, 
of Fen-ara (1537-1612). 

n'lad (3 syl.). The tale of the siege 
of Troy, on e]>ic jioem by Homer, in 
twenty-four books. Mcn'ela'os, King 
of Spai-ta, received as his guest Paris, 
a son of Priam (King of Troy), who 
ran away with Helen, his hostess. 
Men'ela'os induced the Greeks to lay 
siege to Troy to avenge the perfidy, 
and the siege lasted ten years. The 
poem bemns in tlie tenth year with a 
quarrel oetween Agamemnon, com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied Gi*eoks, 
aud Achilles, the hero who retired from 
the winy iii< ill-temper, The Trojans 


noWv prevail, and Achilles sends his 
^end Patroc'los to oppose them, but 
PatrocloB is slain. Achilles, in a .des- 
perate rage, rushes into the battle, and 
slays Hector, the commander of the 
Trojan army. The poem ends with the 
funeral rites of Hector. (Greek, lilasy 
genitive, W^d[o,s], the land of Ilium. 
It is an adjective, and the vrord means, 
“ a poem about the land of Ilium.”) 

V Probably “.®ueid” is the genitive 
of .^ncas, ASneadoSy and means a poem 
about .^nSas. (See iBNEiD for another 
derivation.) 

Wolf, Ilerno, anfl our own Grote, holieved the 
Tlitui to lu‘ tho work of Bovcral poets. II. W. 
Browne says ; - 

No <loul)l. was e\ er ontertaiued hy the ancients 
rrapectinir the ptn-Bouality of Homer. Pindar, 
Plato, ArrBtotIe,an<l others, nil assumed this fact; 
nor did tho> even doubt that the ZNud and Odyneep 
M'ere the work of one imnA.‘'~Historical ClasHtcal 
Lrterature, hook i. cliap. iv. p. 51). 

The “ Iliad " in a nutshell. Pliny (vii. 
21) tells us that the Iliad was copied in 
so small a hand that the whole work 
could lie in n walnut-sheU. Pliny’s 
authority is Cicero (Apnd Gelliumy ix. 
421). Huct, Bishop of Avranches, 
demonstrated the possibility of this 
achim’’ement by writing eighty verses of 
the Iliad on a single line of a page 
similar to this “Dictionary.” This 
would bo 19,000 verses to the page, or 
2,000 more tlian the Iliad contains. 

V La the Harleiau MSS. (530) wo have 
an account of Peter Bales, an English- 
man, clerk of the Court of Chancery in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, under 
date of 1590, w'ho wrote out the whole 
Bible 60 small that he inclosed it in a 
walnut shell of English growth. (See 
Nutshell.) 

WJiilHl. they Cae Tlomer’s Iliad in a niU) 

A world of wouders in one cIoboi. Hbul." 

On tho Monumental atone of the, Tradt'seania 
in Lambfth Church yard. 

The French Iliad. The Itomanve of 
the Itosfjy begun by Guillaume di Loms 
iu the latter half of tlie thii'teeuth cen- 
tuiy, and coutiuucd by Jean de Meung 
in the early part of the fourieenth. The 
poem is supposed to be a dream. The 
poet in his dream is accosted by Dome 
Idleness, who couducis him to the Palace 
of Pleasure, where he meets Love, accom- 

S inied by Sweet-looks, Kiches, Jollity, 
oui*tesy, Liberality, aud Youth, who 
speud their time in dancing, sin^g, 
and other amusements. By this retinue 
the poet is conducted to a bed of roses, 
where he singles out one and attempts 
to pluck it, when an arrow from Cupid’s 
bowstretcheshim fainting on the ground, 
and ho is carried far away from the flower 
of his choice. As soon as he recoyers, 
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he finds himself alone, and resolves to 
return to his i‘ose. Welcome goes with 
him ; but Danger, Shame-face, Fear, 
and Slander obs^uct him at every turn. 
Beason advises him to abandon the pur- 
suit, but this he will not do ; whereupon 
Pity and liberality aid him in i*eachmg 
the rose of his choice, and Venus permits 
him to toucJi it with his lips. Meanwhile, 
Slander rouses up Jealousy, who seizes 
Welcome, whom he cftsts into a strong 
castle, and gives the key of the castle 
door to an old hag. Hero the poet is 
left to mourn over lus fate, and the ori- 
mual poem ends. Meung added 18,(>00 
lines as a sequel. 

The German Iliad. The Nihelungen- 
lied, put into its present form in 1210 
by a wandering minstrel of Austria. It 
consists of twenty parts. {See Nibe- 

LUNO.) 

The Tortugw'sc Iliad. The Lmiad 
(< 7 .«>.), by Camoens. 

The Scotch Hind. The IlpUfo'niad, 
by William Wilkie, called The Scottiak 
Homer (1721-1772). T\ie Ilpigu'uiad is 
the tale of the Epig'oiii, or seven Grecian 
heroes who laid siege to Thebes. When 
CE'dipos abdicated, his two sous agreed 
to reign alternate years ; but at the ex- 
piration of the first year, the older son, 
named Etc'oclGs, refused to give up 
the throne, whej’eupon Polyulkes, the 
younger brother, induced six chiefs to 
espouse his cau.so. The allied aniiy laid 
siege to Tlicbes, but without success. 
Subsequently, seven sons of the chiefs 
resolved to avenge their fathers’ ileaths, 
inarched against the city, took it, and 
placed Teiqiauder, one of their number, 
on the throne. The G reek tragic poets 
-^E'schylus and Eurip'idGs have drama- 
tised this subject. 

iriad of Ills(^fn). JUias malo’rnm 
{(hcero : Ad A ttu'tnii, viii. 11). A numlier 
of evils fulling siiimltaiieously ; there is 
Scarce a calamity in the whole catiilogue 
of human ills that finds not mention in 
the Ihad, hence the Homeric poem was 
the fountain of classic tragedy. 

Ilk. The surname of the peisoii 
spokeu of is the same as the name of 
his estate. It is quite a mistake to use 
the phrase “ All that ilk ” to signify all 
of that name or sort. Bethmw of that ilh 
means “ Bethune of Bcthiine.” ' (Gaelic, 
ilk, clan ; Anglo-Saxon, ih, the same.) 

ZU-got, m-spent. Treasures of 
wickedness profit nothing. (Prov. x. 2.) 

Ill filay-day. The 1st of May, lul7, 
when the London apprentices rose up 


against the resident foreigners, and did 
great mischief. More commonly known 
as Evil May-day 

Ill Omens averted. 

Ijeoty chides II., of Sparta, was told 
‘ by his augurs that his projected expedi- 
tion would fail, because a viper had got 
entangled in the handle of the city key. 
“Not so,” he replied. “The key 
caught the viper.” 

When J ulius Cmsar landed at Adrume'- 
tuin, in Africa, be happened to tiip and 
fall on his face. This would have been 
considered a fatal omen by his array; 
but,. with admirable presence of mind, 
he exclaimed, Thus I take possession 
of thee, O Africa!” Told of Scipio 
also. 

When William the Conqueror leamd 
upon the shore at Bulverhytho he fell 
on his face, and a great cry went foiih 
that it was an ill-omen ; but the duke 
exclaimed, ” I liave taken seisin of this 
land with both my hands.” 

When the Duke was iirming for the 
battle, his squire by accident handed 
him the back piece before the breast- 
plate, an evil omen, signifying flight. 
But the Duke, with ready wit, said, 
“ Yes, the last shall be first ”— i.c. the 
duke sliall bo king. 

Napoleon III. did a graix^ful thing to 
avcH an ill omen. Captain Jean Cob ur- 
preux, in a ball given at tlie Tuileries, 
trippetl and fell ; but Nai)oleori held 
out his hand to help him up, saying 
as ho (lid so, “Monsieur le Cfoinmaud- 
ant, this is the second time I have seen 
you fall. The first time was by my side 
in the field of Magenta.” Then, turn- 
ing to the lady, he added, “ Henceforth 
Captain Cceurpreux is commandant of 
my Guides.” 

Ill-starred. Unlucky; fated to ho 
unfoi-tmiate. Othello says of Desde- 
inoiia, “O ill-starred wench!” Of 
course, the allusion is to the astrological 
dogma that the stars influence the for- 
tunes of mankind. 

“ Wliciv L-r th:ii ill-starred h(*me may lie." 

jl/ewic; /’lie M'urnhipiierii 

111 Wind. ’ Tts an ill imid that bloirs 
nobod g any good. Someone profits by 
every loss ; someone is benefited by 
every misfortune. 

“ Kxreiit 111(1 Htaiida iia n<?\er it Hiood, 

II IS nil ill~A\in(l i.iirns mine to itond." 

TtiMcr: Five Jlmuhed J’ihiUh of 

llmbimdry, xiii. 

Illinois, U.S. America. The Dela- 
ware Indian woid ilhni (real men) with 
the Flench termination 
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niumliia’ted Doetor. Baymond 
Lully (1235-1316)* 

John Tauler, the German mystic 
(1294-1361). 

lUmnlna^tL The baptised were at 
one time, so called, because a lighted 
candle was given them to hold as a 
mbol that they were illuminated by 
e Holy Ghost. 

Four reUifiom societies have been so 
called, viz. : 

(1) The Hesychasts in the fourteenth 
sentuiy. 

(2) The Alombra'dos of Spain in the 
sixteenth centuiy. 

(3) The Gueriuets of France in the 
seventeenth century. 

(4) The Mystics of Belgium in the 
eighteenth century. 

Add to these the Hosicrucians (y.f'.). 

7'he 07’dcr of the lllumtuaU. A re- 
publican society, founded at Ingold- 
stadt in Bavaria, 1776 ; having for its 
object the establishment of a religion 
consistent with sound reason.’’ 

niumlnatlons. (Characteristics of 
Anglo-Saxon illuminations from the 
eiglitli to the ole veil th century, Kx- 
treiiie intricacy of pattern. 

Interlaciugs of knots in a diagonal or 
square fonn, sotnetimos interwoven with 
animals and terminating with heads of 
serpents or birds, F, Madilen.') 

The Jhtrham liook^ the work of 
Eadfrid, Bishop of liindisfanie, who 
died 721, is a most splendid sjiecimen 
of illumination. 

The Jimedtrtioudl if St. T.thelwoldy 
ail illuiniiiated MS. by Oodqmaiiii, in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s library, is 
worthy of liaphael or Michael Angelo. 
It was executed between 963 and 984, 
and is full of miniatures and designs in 
the liighest style of art. Beautiful en- 
gravings of it may lie seen in tho 
Arehteoioffia. 

lllumliiator. Gregory, the npostlo 
of Christianity among the Anneiii:uis 
(257-331). 

lUiiatrlous ( The). 

Albert V., Duke and second Emperor 
of Austria (1398-1439). 

Nicome'des II. Epiph'an^s (149-191). 

Ptolemy V. Fpiph’anlts (210, 205- 
181 D.C.). 

Jam-sheid (Jam the It/mtrioNs). 
nephew of Tan Omurs, fifth king of 
the Paisdadian dynasty of Persia (B.c. 
840-800). 

Kien-lOug, fourth of the Manchoo 
dynasty of Obina (1736-1796), 


lihAge of CM. TFear not the image 
of God in a linq. This is the twenfy- 
miirth symbolic saying in the Proteeptios 
of lamblichuB, and is tantamount to the 
commandment *‘Thoa shalt not talce 
the name of God in vain.” Pythagoras 
meant to teach his disciples by this 
restriction that God was far too holy a 
being to be used as a mere ornamental 
device, and engraved on a ring worn on 
a mail’s finger, which might be used for 
any ordinary purpose. 

In aniuilo Dei llgiiram ne b'cstatn.*’ 

Images wbloh fell firem Heaven, 

Diana of EphesuB (Acts xix. 35). The 
same is said of the image of Cyb^lo 
(3 syl.), set lip in the temple of Victory, 
at Kome. 

Im'aam (2 syl.) or Imam. One of 
the Ule'ma or jirieRtly body of the Ma- 
hometans. He recites the prayers and 
leads the devotions of the congregation. 
Im'aums wear a high turban. Tlie 
sultan as head of the Moslems’* is an 
Imauin. The word means teacher or 
guide. 

Ima’us (3 syl.). The Him'alay'a. 
The word means hills {hma, snow). 

“ TIu* linjre inniinWmnct* «)f liorriHc womln 

From AHian Tauru», IniniiK otrctrliod 

Athwart, the ro \ iiik Taruvr b siUlon honinN." 

Thomson: Antannt. 

Im^beclle (3 syl.). One inentally 
weak. Literally, one who leans “on a 
stick.” (Latin, imhecilliSy from tn~ 
baeUhtm.) 

Imbrooa'do (Spanish). Cloth of gold 
or silver. 

Imbrooa'ta, in fencing, is a thrust 
over tho arm. (Italian.) 

“If >i»ur iMU'Hiie luv i-iiniiiniif and Kkilfull, 
mMuf hiHiid uhoiii. KivinjLT »ii.v finue or iinhro* 
I'afa, but tliiK ihrn>»t or Kto'rr-ara lihtiie, neitlu'r it 
ulHo fmnrr attnniM] iiiih'HBi' .\«mi Iuj biu-o tu hit 
liiiii. — ; /‘I'lffOw of thr DueUo 

Imbro'gUo (Itali.m). A complicated 
plot ; a iiiisuiKlerstaiifliiig between na- 
tions ami persons of a coniplicated 
nature. 

Immac'ulato Conception. Hie 

dogma tliJit tlie Virgin Maiy W'as con- 
ceived without Oiigiual sin. This 
do^a was first broached by St. Bern- 
ard, and was stoutly maintained by 
Duns Sentus and his disciples, hut W'os 
not received by the Roman Catholic 
Church as an aiticle of faith till 1854. 

Im'molate (3 syl.). To sacriflee; 
literally, “put meal on one.” The re- 
ference is to the ancient custom of 
spriukling meal and salt on the head of 
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a Tictim to be offered in sadHfice. 
(Latin, in~molo.) 

“ fn tbe lucture of the intinolation of TBaHC, or 
Ahmlmin sacriflioiiig bis son, Jsaac is descrtiied 
as a little buy.*' — Browi, 

Immor'tal {Tftc), Y6ng - Tching, 
third of the Manchoo dynasty of China, 
assumed the title. (1723-1736.) 

Immortal Four of Italy (The). 

Dante (1265-1321). 

Petrarch (1301-1374). 

Ariosto (1474-1533), and 

Tasso (lk4-1595). 

" The poets rea<l he o’er and o’er, 

And most of nil the iiuiiiortiiL four 

Of J tal> Ijont/feilow : The Wayside Inn. 

Immortal Three (The), Homer, 
Doutc, and Milton. 

*• Three poets, iu three distant ages born, 

(ireer-e. Ibily, and Einfland did adorn ; 

The first in IffUnvsa of thonuht surimssed, 

Tlie next in mujvutu : in hotli the last : 

The foree of iiarure could no farther go. 

To inako a third, s!ie joined the oilier two.” 
iJi't/ileii : A Tablet to the Mewory of John Mdton 

(St. Miir>-Ie-Jbi\v, Cheapside). 

It was originally in the church of All Hal- 
lows, Llread street. 

Immortal Tinker (7he). John 
Biinytiii, a tinker by trade. (1628-1088.) 

Immortals. A regiment of 10,000 
choice foot-solditjrs, which constitiitod 
the body-giutrd of the Persian kings. 
There was also an army so mimed at 
Ooustanliuople, according to Ducauge, 
first embodied by Major Ducas. 

V The 7Ctli Foot were called “The 
Immortals,” because so many were 
wounded, but not killed, in HindOstau 
(17SH-180G). This regiment, with the 
old 33rd, now fonn the two battalions 
of the We.st Itiiling. 

Immortality. Poseidon (Nexjtune) 
bestowed immortality on Taiihian, and 
confined the gift in a golden lock of 
liair. His daughter cut off the lock, 
and the gift waa lost. I’liis seems very 
like the Bible tale of fSarnsou and 
Delilah. (Sec Elkoampank.) 

Immu'rlng (Latin). Burying in a 
wall. The Vestixl virgins among the 
Bomans, and the nuns among the 
Homan Catholics, wdio broke their 
vows of chastity, were buried in a 
niche sufficiently large to ^outain their 
body witli a small pittance df bread and 
water. The sentence of immuring was 
Vade in patc^ or more correct ! Tffde in 
pacem (Go %nto peace- eternal rest). 
Some years a skeleton, believed to 
be the remains of an immured nun, 
was discoTered in the walls of Colding- 
bam Abbey. 


The immuring of Constanee, a nuu 
who hod broken her yowb, forms a 
leading incident in Soott*s poem of 
Mai'tnion. 

Im'ogen. Daughter of Cymheline, 
the “ most tender and artless of all 
SliakcBpeare’s characters.” ( CymltcUne, ) 

Imoglne. The lady who broke her 
vow and was carried off by the ghost' 
of her former lover, in the ballad of 
Alonzo the Brave ^ by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, generally called Monk Lewis. 

“ AIuuku the bravo wuh Mio name of the kiiiffht, 
And the inaiileu'H the fair Iiuogiiie." 

Imp (Anglo-Saxon). A graft ; whence 
also a child; as, “You little imp.” lii 
hawking, “ to imj) a feather” is to 
engraft or add a new feather for a 
broken one. The needles employed for 
the pui-pose were called “imping 
needles.” Lord Cromwell, writing to 
Henry VIII., speaks of “ that noble 
imp your sou.” 

“Tjt't uBprnj fur . . . the king’* most excellent 
iiiajeBty and fur . . . his hcloved wm Kdwranl, 
oiir pi nice, thiit luuKt nnaoUc nu\h"— Pathway to 
Player. 

Imp of Darkness (An). Milton 
calls tlie serpent “fittest imp of fraud.” 
(Paradise Lost^ ix. 89.) 

Impona'tlon. The dogma of Luther 
that the liody and soul of Christ are 
infused into the eiicharistic elements 
after consecration ; and that Die bread 
and wine are united with the liody and 
soul of Christ in much the sumo way as 
the hotly and soul of man are united. 
The w^ord means putting mto the Itread. 

Impanna'ta. The Madonna del 
Jmpannatay by Baphoel, takes its dis- 
tinctive name from the oxled paper 
window iu the background. (Italian, 
iwjmnnata, oiled paper.) 

Impar Congrossiis AoUlll. No 

match for Achilles ; the combatants 
w'ere not etiually matched. Said of 
Trodiis. (Virgil: ^Brtetd^ i. 475.) 

Imperial (yin), A tuft of hair on 
the chin, all the rest of the Iniartl and 
all the whiskers being shaved tiff. So 
calletl from the Emperor Napoleon III., 
w'ho set the fashion. 

Imperium In Imperio. A govern- 
meut independent of the general author- 
ised government. 

Imper'tlnenoe (4 syl.). A legal term 
meaning matter introduced into an affi- 
davit, etc., not pertinent to tlie case. 

Impon'derables (Latin, things with- 
out weight). Heat, light, ^ectricity, 
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and ma.gneti8m were, it was at one 
time sapncMBed, the phenomena of im- 
ponderable Bubstanees: that of heat 
was called calm'ic. This theory is now 
exploded, hut the hypothetical other is 
without appreciable weight. 

InipoaltloiL A task givon as .*i 
punimment. Of coiirso tlie word is 
token from the verb tnipone^ as the task 
is imposed. The term is common in 
schools, oolleges, and universities. In 
the sense of a deception it moans to 
“put a tiick on a person,” hence, the 
expressions “ to put on one,” “ to lay it 
on thick,” etc. 

Zmpoaltlon of Hands. The bishop, 
laying his hand on pei-sous confirmed or 
ordained. (Acts vi., viii., xix.) 

nnpoMlbUltleot Latin phrases : 

.VMiiOiiem du-alliSru. 

ArSims arftrp. 

TiittSrolii lft\ Bro. 

PiiiiiVce Hi'idius. 

In aslun luiiain. 

English phrases ; 

Gatlinriiiff *?nip**H fniin tlimtlofl. 

Ffltrbiiitf water In a Hie\ i>. 

Washlnff a hlarkaiiioor wlute. 

(Celling wind in rahlinge 
Flaying eels by tlie tail. 

Making cheene of clialk. 

Ai|uarinff the circle. 

Turning Imne metal into gold, 

The elixir of life. 

Making a silk iuii'mc of a sow m ear. 

(And liutulredM more.; 

Zmproprla'tlon. Profits of eccle- 
siastical property in the hands of a lay- 
man. Appropriation is wlioii the profits 
of a benefice arc in tlie hands of a college. 

Impro'prlator. A layman who has 
church lands or ecclesiastical prefenuent. 
(Latin, w-propriue^ belonging to.) 

Iniprove tbe OoooBlon ( 710- To draw 
a moral lesson from some event which 
has occuiTed. In French, “ Projitons de 
V occasion''* 

ImproTio'atonu P<n*sons who utter 
verses impromptu. I’ho art was in- 
troduced by Petrarch, and is still a 
favourite amusement of the Italians. 
The most celebrated are : 

Accoi.Tl .Aroii/ii,c:illcU the" i’liifo 

AvtftCno ” iWiB-LWiV 

Astoslaso (SiU’ta). Kiirliteonth cMitury 
^QUILANO iSerdJI'uti), of AmiiiIh (HfitnlSOO), 
Baxiikttisi. (Nfc lMnto\ isatiiix > 
BEiiuMClCS iP. who could conxevt 

pore, into C^reck or Latin verse, a Dutch 
neuMimiier or aiiytliing el>*e tdied isrib. 
CnutHTOPOiiO, BUi’iiaiiictl AUim>nuo, an Italian 

t'ORILhA. (SerTSIPllOVlSATUIX ) 

Gianni iFruaria). An Iralmn.niadP imnerlal ivict 
by IfAtKileoii. whose victonea he cefelirnted in 
M*r«! ClfliS-lHiMi. 

^tMAS CNtir). ifkr, Ihprovisatrix.) 

KAKSCIIIN (Anna IjOHUa). (Mm 1m rKOVISATUlX.) 

MADOXS {Awlr^). An Usllan ^1474-1527). 


Mktabtahio (P. a. /l B), «»f Assiel, wao de- 
veloiied. at the age of ten, a great talent fur 
cxtemimnsing in ' erge (Kps-KBS). 

Prrkktti (HernrtrdiHo\ of Sienna, wlto received 
a iaiirel irowu in the caidtal, an honour con- 
furred only on Petrarch and Taggo <1QSI-I747i. 

8 i; KHNti \ n I talian (Itro-likis). 

ossi. Hcticadcd at. Naples in I7«tt. 

Skhakino. (.See abtur, Agi'Ti.ANo.) 

SRKTiNf (Partuldmen). An Italian fdied IftJi’J. 
KfJiiKXJj (Tomtntteo), of Tuscany (KW-lAV-'-. His 
DetUh Ilf CharUiH /., ne.ath of Mm it Queeu nj 
Scote, and Fall uf Mtssolonghi, are verj cele- 
brated. 

TAUDKI (Jtosa). (Sm iMPBOVlSATniJC.) 

Zi>fx;o (ilf(M'r:o Antonio,, of Verona (died 1764). 

*.' To theaeadd CIccioni, Bindoco. the broiliers 
(derc of Hollaiiii, Wolf of AllAna, Laiigen 
Kcliwarz of (Teriuany, Eugene ib* Pradel of 
Ki-ance, and oiir own Thomas Hood (l7flH-l845i. 

ImprovlB'atriz or ImproTisatrico. 

The most famous improvisatricos or 
female improvisators are : 

MaUIA MAOnAI.R^NA MOHKLLl PkUNANTIRZ. Slir- 
nainod the Olympic Coni la, crowned at Romo 
for improvigation C174rt-18nn). 

TKKK/KA BaNPBTTI'NI (1768-*). 
llOHA TADDRI (1«0I-*). 

Kksnuiia Mazzki, the most talented r>f all. 

Nun Jkhan, of Bengal (d. ISt.i). Kliu was tlio 
inventor of tlie Otto of llosog. 

Anna Louisa Kauciiin, a German (I73:t-i7i)j.> 

In Casna Dom'lni. A papal hull, 
containing a collection of extracts from 
different constitutions of the popes, with 
nnathemos against those 'smo violate 
them; so called from the words with 
which it commonces. 

In Commen'dam (Latin). The hold- 
ing of church ))roferment for it time, on 
the recommendation of the Crown, till 
a Biiitahlo person can bo provided. Thus 
a rlorgyniaii who has been elevated to 
the bench retains for a time his “living ” 
in commnidam. 

In Esse (Latin). In actual exist- 
ence. Thus a cliild tk'inrf is “in esse,” 
but before birth is only “ in posse.” 

In Exten'so (Latin). At full length, 
word foV w'ord, without abridgment. 

In Bsctremls. At the very point of 
death. Jn arttvith mortis,*^ ‘ 

In Fl'erL In the course of accom- 
plislnneiit ; on the way. 

In Flagrante Delicto. Red-hnuded : 
in the very fact. “7/ a rte pris at 
JtiHjrant i.r. “ Snr h fait. 

In for a Penny In for a Pound. 

I may as well “ be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb.” If the punishment is the same, 
then it is worth the risk to commit the 
offence which brings the gi’eatcst profit. 

In for It. About “ to catch it ; ” on 
the. point of being in trouble. 

* Von are in for it, 1 can tell you. I would not 
Stand in yuur suoeg for sometliing.'' 
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lit Voffina Paa'perta A penon 
who will swear he is not worth £6 has 
writs, etc., ^tis, and is supplied gra- 
tuitously with attorney and counsel 
(Henry VII., c. 12). • 

In Gremlo Login. Under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

. In Llm'ine (Latin) At the outset, 
at the threshold. 

In Loco FarenUfU One who stands 
in a parentis place. 

In Modlao Res. In the middle of 
the subject. In novels and epic poetry, 
the auwor generally begins with some 
catastrophe, which is explained as the 
tale unfolds. In history, on the other 
hand, the author begins ah ovo. 

In Momoriam. In memory of. 

In Nnbibiia. In the clouds ; not in 
actual existence ; iu contemplation. 

In Partlbus [InfUlclhim]. In a 
uou-Cliristian country. A “ bishop in 
jxtritMn means a bishop in any 
country, Gliristiau or otherwise, whose 
title is from some old see which has 
fallen away from the Catholic faith. 
I'hus, in England, the Bishop of Cisa- 
mus, the Bishop of Einmaus, the Bishox» 
of Amycla, are bishops in partihm. Dr. 
Wiseman was Bishop of Melipotamus 
before he was Archbishop of West- 
minster. A bishoj) in partums does not 
mean a bishop in a land of infidels ; he 
may be so, but this would not make him 
a bishop in partihiis. 

In Perpet'uam (Latin). In per- 
petuity, for ever. 

In Petto (Italian). Held in reserve, 
kept back, somothiug done privately, 
and not announced to the general public. 
{In pci'’ lore [Latin], in the breast.) 

Cai'dinalis tn petto, Cardiiwils about 
to tie elected, but not yet publicly an- 
nounced. Their names are in pevtorc 
(of the Pope). 

In Posse (Latin). What may be I 
considered probable, but has not yet any | 
real existence. j 

In Prolnia Perso'na (Latin). Per- j 
souaily, and not by deputy or agents. 

In Prospoot^n (Latin). What is 
intended or iu contemplation to be done 
at some future time. 

In Ro (Latin). In the matter of ; ou 
the subject of; as In iv Jones r. Robin- 
son. But in refiij against the .property 
or thing referred to. 


In Sl'tn (Latin). In its oxi^^sl 
place. 

In Stat'n Qno or In stat'u qm ante 
(Latin). In the condition things were 
before the change took place. Thus, 
two nations arming for war may agree 
to lay down ^anns on condition that all 
things lie restored to the same state as 
they were before they took up arms. 

In TerroYem (Latin). As a warn- 
ing, to deter othera by terrifying them. 

In To'to (Latin). Entirely, alto- 
gether. 

In Vae'no (Latin). In a vacuum — 
i,c, in a space from which, nominally 
altogether, and really almost, all the 
air has been taken away. 

In-and-in. A game with four dice, 
once extremely common, and fi^uently 
alluded to. ‘ ‘ In * * is a throw of doubles, 
“in-and-in ** a throw of double doubles, 
which swecjis the board. 

“ I Heoti (.liren persons Hit; ddwn af- twrlve- 
neiitij inrauil-iH, and earh draw 40 h. a-piouo,"— 
Stoker Nlekod. 

Ins and Guts of the Matter (The), 
All the details, both direct and indirect. 

''If you to Irnow tho iiia and outs of the 

Yankoos .... I know all tlieir ixdiiiH, sha|K\ 
make, and lnw(L’'-~Iialibm'tm. 

V Sometimes the “ Ins means those 
in oiiioe, and the “Outs’* those out of 
oilice, or iu Oiiposition. 

Inan'gurate (4 syl.) means to be led 
ill by augurs. The Roman augurs met 
at their college doors tho high officials 
about to be invested, and led tliein up to 
the altar ; hence to install. 

Inoa. A king or royal prince of the 
ancient Peruvians. The empire of the 
Incas was founded by Maiico Cajiac. 

"Tlio Inra wax a \\ar-rliief, ploctod by tbo 
(7(iuu(;il to carry out its iIpcihuiIi.'’— amdo/*; The 
American Raro {fioath American Tribce), imi't i. 
cliap. ii. 1). m. 

Inoanta'tlon. A ningintf atfimnst^ 
that is, singing a set form of words iu 
order to bring Divine wrath upon persons 
or nations. 

Inoamadlne {To). To make rod. 
(Latin, inearndtus color, carnation). 

"Njj, this niy hand will ratlier 
The iriultiiiidiiious sea iiicfiriiadiue, 

Making the green— one ifd.” 

Shakeepeare : Macbeth, il. l*. 

Ittoh of Caadlo {Sold hg). A sale by 
auction, liistelld of the hammer of the 
auctioneer concluding the bids, the 
purchaser was the last bidder before the 
candle went out. Another plan is to 
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stick a pin in a candle, and when the 
pin drops down, the sale of the article 
IS concluded. 

“ nown were tumbled miracle and martyr. 

Put up m lots, and Hold hy inoli of candle." 

reUr J^indar : Jjync Odes^ aiiI. 

laolioape Rock. Twelve miles 
from land, in the German Sea. It is 
dangerous for navigators, and therefore 
the abbot of Aberbrothok fixed a bell on 
a float, which gave notice to sailors of 
its whereabouts. Balph the Hover, a sea 
pirate, cut the bell from the float, and 
was wrecked on his return home on the 
very rrtek. Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. 

Precisely the same tale is told of St. 
Goven’s 1^11, in Pembrokeshire. In the 
chapel was a silver bell, wliich was stolen 
one summer evening by pirates, but no 
sooner had tlie boat put to sea tliau all 
the crow was wrecked. The silver bell 
Wiia carried by sea-nymphs to the brink 
of a well, and whenever tho stone of 
that well is struck the bell is heard to 
moan. 

N.B. Inch or Tunis means island, 

Inoog.— Inoog'nlto (Italian). 
Under fui assumed name nr title. When 
a royal person travels, and does not wish 
to bo treated with royal ceremony, he 
assumes some iuferior title for the nonce, 
and travels inmg, 

Incorrnptlble {The), llobcspierro 
(1 751 - 1 Till), llobcrt Walpolo says that 
William Shippeu was tho only man ho 
knew who was proof against a bribe. 

tho •]nr<imuitili!o' hiinwdf follfnnn Iiih 
nuitciitk Cvntiuy^ Aiis^utot, irais, 
|i. 

In'cnbiiB. A nightmare, anything 
that weighs heavily on tho mind. At 
one time sux>poBed to coiisoi-t with women 
ill their sleep. (Latin, in vnbo^ to lie on.) 

" Merlin wis the Hon of no inorlnl fat her, Init of 
All 1 lU'ubiiH ; one of ii i'Ihhh of heiiitf s not a I moiutoly 
wifkod, hilt fill* from wooil, who inhahii tho 
refjions of the ; Age of Chivalry. 

lMii- 1 . 1. oliait. 111. p. fiO. 

Indenture. A written contract ; so 
called because the skin on which it was 
written in duplicate was divided with 
an indented edge, to lit into each other. 

Indepen'denoe. The iJeviaration of 
Indepemh iHT. A declaration made July 
4th, 1776, by the American States, de- 
claring the colonics free and indepen- 
dent, absolved from all allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

Indnpendenoe Bay (July 4th). So 
called in the United States of America. 
{Sve abotv,) 


Indepen'dentt.^. Certain Dissenters 
are so whose fundamental prin- 

ciple is that every conpegation is an 
independent church, and has .a right to 
choose im own minister and make its 
own laws. 

Index ( The). The Boman Index ” 
contains both the Jndej! Librdrum PrO'- 
kihiWmm and the Index Expurgaldrim, 
The former contains a list of such books 
08 ore absolutely forbidden to be read 
by faithful Catholics. The latter con- 
tains such books as are forbidden till 
certain parts are omitted or amended. 
The lists are made out by a board of 
cardinals called the ** Cou^egation of 
the Index.” Of course, it S wholly 
impossible to kec]) pace with the present 
issue of books; but, besides the Pro- 
testant Bibles, and the works of such 
heretics as Arius and Calvin, we find in 
the lists the following well-known 
names : — 

Of English authors : Addison, Bacon, 
Gibbon, Goldsmith, Hallam, Locke, J. 
8. Mill, Milton, Bobcrtsoii, Arohbishop 
Whatcly, etc., and even some children’s 
tales. 

Of Firnclt aittho7*s : Amauld, Calvin, 
Descartes, Fenelon, I’Abbe FJeury, Male- 
brauche, Voltaire, etc. 

Of Italian autim's: Dante, Guicciar- 
dini, Sismoiidi, etc. 

Of (Jmnan authoi's : Kant, Luther, 
etc. 

" irmler ihe aii»pirt’B of runiinal OiirnlTu fpart 
IV.). ilio IiKiiiiRii ion WAS iiiti'otlui'Oil iiiLo Italy 
(ISIS), and exerird the ntiuosit vlffiUinre iiml bo- 
\rnty in rruBhinK out the new faith, nnd ilu* 
index of prohihited hookH w-bb estahliHlietl."— 
fiftlur: Cmvcrml tlMory. imi’t iii. prriod ii. chap. 
i\.p. 414, 

India Ink or Chinese ink. So called 
because it was first brought from China. 
It is now made at homo of lampblack 
Olid glue. 

India Paper. A printing - paper 
made in China and Japan from veget- 
able fibre, and used for taking off the 
finest proofs of engraved pltites. Pro- 
nounce IndC paper. 

India Proof. The proof of an en- 
graving on India paj^er, oefore lettering. 

Arrowroot. The root which 
the Indians apply to arrow-wounds to 
ueutroliBe the venom of the arrow. 
They mash the meal, and apply it as a 
jKJuftice. {Miller.) 

Indian Drug {The). Tobacco. 

** His hreatli comiNiunUcd of stron^r Knglish beere, 
And til* Indian drug, would suffer none come 

_ _ Taylor, the ll'oter Post a6»), 
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IndlaA File (In), One by one. llie 
American Indians, ^hen they go on an 
oj^dition, march one by one. Tlie one 
behind oar^ully steps in the footprints 
of the one before, and the last man of 
the file obliterates the footprints. Thus, 
neither the track nor the number of in- 
vaders can be traced. 

**Encli man followed his leader in Indian flic.’* 
^-VuptaiH liiLYnaby: On Homcbac/c thiough Ania 
Minor. 

tndiajt Red. Rcd huunatite (per- 
oxide of iron), found abundantly in the 
I'orest of Bean, Grloucestcrshire. It is 
of a" deep, lakey hue, used for fiesh 
tints. 

The Persian lied, whicli is of a darker 
hue with a sparkliug lustre, is imported 
from the island of Ormuz in tlie Persiun 
Gulf. 

The Romans obtained this pigment 
from tlie island of Elba. “ Insnlam 
exhanstis chalubiim geuerosa wctallis.^* 
{Grid,) 

Indian Summer (The). The au- 
tumnal suiiimor; generally the finest 
and mildest pai*t of the whole year, 
especially in North America. 

“Tim Kildiiitr of the Tiidinn Huniiupr mellowed 
the iiaHtiiree far hhU Avide. The Ai'oodH 

npe to he Brnpt, hui. Avere vet full of l<*af. 
The jiui'iile of li«>at.ri-hlo<ini, faded hue noi 
Avilheivd, tiiiifed the hilln. . . Ki<'hllu‘>id garden** 
hiire Iho Hcal of (fent lo diw) ; ... Us iiiiu' of 
flowers and even of fruit Avas oAer."— t’. HtottU: 
tiluiU'y, L‘hn|i. xx\ii. 

Indians. American Indians. When 
Columbus landed at Cat Island, he 
thought that he had landed on one of 
the Indian islands, and in this belief 
gave the natives the name of Indians. 

India proper is so named from Indus 
(the river), in Sanskrit Sindh n, in Persic 
Jlind, whence the Greek lltudns. f/m- 
dnstan is the tan or “country*' of the 
river Hindus. 

Xndiarubber. A substance made 
from the ssp of various troiucal ])laiits, 
and used for erasing pencil marks, and 
many other ijurposes. I'ronouuce Indd - 
rubher. 

“lie Avaa a man avm.Ii an mdiiirnhher rout on, 
indianihher shoeB, iin indi.'iriihl)er cap, hiuI hi 
liiH nocket ail iiidiaruhher purse, and not a rent 
in It. ’--6V/rlo?«ed/rt of A inericaii Ihogruphy {ChurU-H 
Gotniyear), vul. li. p. UH4. 

Individualists. Individualists hold 
that os little os possible .should be done 
for its subjects by the State, fis much as 
possible being left to free individual 
initiative. 

Socialism tends to treat the individual 
as merely a part of the State, holding 
his possessions (if any) simply by its 
permission, while Individualism regards 


the state as a collection of separate 
units, with rights of life and property 
independently, which tlio State does not 
confer but merely ^arautees. 

Extreme individualists hold that all 
government is an evil, though it may be 
a necessary evil, and the “ anarchists ” 
profess the extremest foim of the 
creed. 

“ IndlvidiiuliMm rrels im the pnneiplr that a 
mnn Mhnll Im> Lim owm iimHior "-•/>ru;tir: Omjtu-t 
betwevH Ituliglon and hk'tenvp, chap. vi. p. aia. 

Indoors. In the house. Virgil makes 
"Dido sit in furbns diCfc/* (JUngid, i. 
505.) 

Xndnc'tlon (Latin, fhc act of leading 
in). When a clergyman is inducted to 
a living he is led to the churcli door, 
and the nng which forms the handle is 
placed in his hand. 1'he door being 
opened, he is next led into the chmuh. 
and the fact is announced to the pansli 
by tolling the bell. 

Indul'gonce (3 BTl.),in the Ttomun 
Catholic Cluirch, is tlie entire or partial 
remission of puuishnieiit duo to sin 
either in this vrorld or iu purgatory. 
It is suppOHi^d tliat the Church is the 
hank of the infinite merits of Chiist, and 
. on give such indulgences like cheques 
on a hank. (Latin, indidgentui.) 

Iner'tla. That w'ant of jiowcr in 
matter to change its state cither from 
rest to motion, or from motion to itist. 
Iveplcr calls it fis incrtKC. (Ars iii 
Latin is the Greek ar’ele, power or in- 
herent force ; In-ars is the absence of 
this power.) 

Inexorable Logie of Facts (The). 
Tliis WHS Mazziiii’s hajmy oxi>re8sion : 

Kella ynivsi dci fniti la •Ingwa v m- 
esarabileP 

Infallibility (of the C^iiirch of Uonu ) 
is the doctrine that the (Church of Rome 
cannot at anv time cease to be orthodox 
in her doctrine, and that wliat she de- 
rhires ex eathedra is subshuitially true. 
The doctrine is based on the Divine jiro- 
mise to the disciples, “ Howbeit when 
the Spirit of Truth is come, lie will guide 
you into all truth ” (John xvi. 13). 

V The dogin.a of the “ Infallibility of 
the pope*’ was decreed by the Vatican 
Council in IMTO. 

lu'Camoua means not aliovred to 
spiaik or i^vo witness in a court of 
justice. (Latin, tn, negative furij to 
speak ; Greek, pheini ov phdtni.) 

Infant. Used us a synonym of 
“ctiildc,” meaning u knight or squire,* 
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01 , ^^Ohilde Hurokl.” King Arthur is 
so colled, ^eo also Spenser: Faerie 
Qiteene^ book ii. canto viii. 56.) 

lafkat of IiUbeok. Christian Honiy 
Heinecke& (1721-1725). At one year 
old he knew the chief events of tlie 
Pentateuch; at thirteen naonths he knew 
the history of the Old Testament; at 
fourteen months he knew the history of 
the New Testament ; at two and a half 
years he could answer any ordiiiaiy ques- 
tion of history or pcof^raphy; at three 
years he knew well both French and 
Latin. At least, so says Schoncich, liis 
preceptor. 

“ Aijotlior of tlicBP pitiable prndiffies was .Inhn 
rtillipii Baratler, of Bcbwahacb, near NUrnbor^i, 
boro tbesame year as tbe Liibcek prodif^y (I7i'l- 
1741);. At tbe aj^e of five be knew Greek. Larin, 
and Frcncb, besides bis native German. At. nine 
bo knew Hebrew and Chaldee, and could ^on^ eit 
German into Latin. At thirteen ho could trans- 
late Hebrew into Frcncb or French into Hebrew 
Uls lile^uB written by Formey, and his name 
appears iu most biographical dictionaries.'* 

Inftinta. Any princess of the blood 
royal, except an neiress of the crown, is 
so called iu Spain and Portugal. 

iBflui'te (3 syl.). All the sons of the 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal bear 
this title, except the crown prince, who 
is called in Spain the Prince of Astu'rias. 
In the Middle Ages the wokI “ childo 
was used as a title of honour iu England, 
France, and Geimany; hence Childe 
Harold, Childe- ric, Childe- bort, etc. 

Xnftuit^. Foot soldiers. Said to be 
first apiilied to a bo^ of men collected 
by the Infante or heir-apparent of Spaiu 
for the purpoRO of rescuing his father 
from the Moors. The success of the 
attempt rendered the corps jiopular. 
(Spanish, wfmitcria ; Italian, Jantcria ; 
fanic means a servunt.) 

Internal Colnmn. So the corps 
of Latoiir d' Auvergne was (billed, from 
its terrible charges with the bayonet. 
(1743-1800.) 

Intema. We have Dante's notion 
of the infeiual ragions iu his Inferno ; 
Homer's iu the Odyssey, book xi. ; Vir- 
gil’s in the JEneidy book vi. ; Spenser's 
in tlie Faerie Queeney book ii. canto 7 ; 
Ariosto’s in the Orlando Ftnio'soy book 
xvii. ; Tasso’s in Jn'usalrin Jklxreredy 
book iv. ; Milton’s in Faradise lost ; 
Fenelon’s in Tilemaqm'y book xviii. ; and 
Beckford’s iu his romance of Vathek, 

Infra Dig., «.f. Dignlta'tem. Not 

in accordance with one’s position and 
obanicter. (Latin.) 


Intealapsa'riana. Those 
lieve that election and predestination 
are subsequent to the Fall. The J* Supra- 
lapsarian ” believes that election and 
]>rodestinatiou were in tbe eternal 
counsels of God even before the creation 
of Adam. (/#»/>•«, after; lapetiSy the 
fall ; suprUy before ; lapsusy the fall.) 

Zngle {The), The recess with benches 
in old-fashioueil fireplaces, the fire. 

“ Bit time b> the IngJo whrn 

Tbesear faggoi blniSfR bright." 

Keats : Faury, atanza I. 

ZngoldBby. The Rev. Richard Harris 
Barham, author of Ingoldshy Legends, 
(1788-1845.) 

Ingrain Coloura. Colours dyed in 
the wool or raw material before manu- 
facture. In French, trndre en lainr. 
Such colours are the most durable. We 
speak of *‘a rogue ingrain,” meaning 
one hopelessly bad. (In the grain, that 
is, in the texture.) 

ingmiu, Hir ; ‘LwiM endure wind and 

M cAther."—J!lhakeepeare : Tutelflh A’lp/it, i. .1. 

Xngnlpli’a *‘Croyland Chroniole.’* 

Proved to be a forgery by H. J. Riley iu 
the Archtsoloffical Joarnaly 1862. He 
dates the forgery between 1393 and 
1415, and attributes it to Piior Richard 
of Croylond and Sergeant William 
Ludynf^u. 

Znlunotlon. A writ forbidding a 
person to enci’oach on another’s privi- 
logcs ; as, to sell a book which is only 
a colomuble copy of another autlior’s 
book; or to violate a ^mteut; or to 
I)erform a play based on u novel witli- 
out permission of the novelist; or to 
publish a book the rights of which are 
reseiwed. Injunctions arc of tw'o sorts — 
temporary and 2 >ori)ctuiil. The first is 
limited “till tho coming on of the de- 
fendant’s answer ” ; the latter is based 
on the merits of the case, and is of per- 
jietual force. 

Ink. Paucirollus says the emperors 
used a fluid for writing called envans- 
turn, (Italian, tnchiostro ; French, am'e ; 
Dutch, inkt,) 

Inkhorn Terms. This phrase, once 
common, might be revived to signify 
pedantic expressions which smell of the 
lamp. 

V Shakespeare uses the phrase, on 
“Inkhoni mate ” (1 Henry iii. 1), 

Ink-pot. Sons and daughters of the 
ink-pot. Those who maintain them- 
selves by writing for the press. {The 
Silver Homtno,) 
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Znkto and Yar^loo. Tho hero and 
lieroiue of a drama so called by George 
Colman. llie story is from the 
tutor, No. 11. Inkle is a young English- 
man who is lost in the Spanish main ; 
he falls in love with Yaiico, an Indian 
maiden, whom he lives with as his wife ; 
but no sooner does he iind a vessel to 
take him to Barbadoes than ho sells her 
for a slave. 

Inland Navigation. Francis Eger- 
ton, Duke of Bridgewater, is called 
the Father of British Inland Navigation. 
(1729-1803.) A title certainly due to 
James Brindley (1710-1772). 

Inn (Anglo-Saxon). Chamber ; ori- 
ginally applied to a mansion, like the 
French hotel. Hence Clifford’s Imi, once 
the mansion of De Clifford ; Lincoln’s 
Inn, the mansion of the Bails of Lin- 
coln ; Gray’s Inn, that of the Lords 
Gray, etc. 

“ Now, wlieiiHS Ptanehiifl, with his fiery waine. 
t'utu hiB lunc IjeffAii to draw iipaue." 

Spnuuir : FiUrie Quettui, vi. a 

Inna of Court. The four voluntary 
societies which have the exclusive right 
of calling to the bar. They arc the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn. Each 
is governed by a board of benchers. 

Innings, in cricket, is tho turn of the 
team to be bowled to by their oppo- 
nents. The persona who “bat” are 
having their “ innings given them *’ ; 
and the innings of an individual is the 
time he holds tlie bat. 

A good xnnings. One in which the 
batsman has made several inins. Figura- 
tively, a run of luck or busiuess. 

lie has had a long innings. A good 
long run of luck. A tenn in cricket 
for the time that the eleven are iw, or 
not out as scouts. 

Innls Fodhla [Island of DesiUig], an 
old name of Ireland. 

'"Lung liefoiv the wPHtern distru'trt of Tnnii* 
PoilhUi tiailiiiiy witLIed uiitiio . . . iidwerfitl king 
ri'igued over cbiH juin of tho nnered islimil. [The 
king referred !•» was roniieildii, who gnveliiB 
iiHiiic to the prh\ nice of Oouuaclit],”— IK. B. Yeats: 
Fairs Tales and Folk-Lirrc, pii. .‘MNi, fils. 

Znnooent (An). An idiot or bom 
fool. (See Benet.) 

** An idiot, or one otherwise dofident in intellect. 
IS railed an innocent."— IVciirk; On the Studs of 
M'ords, lecture in. p. U7. 

Znnooenta. Feast of the Kolg Inno^ 
ten ts . The 28th Decem^r , to commemo - 
rate Herod’s butehery of the children of 
Bethlehem under two years old, with 
the design of cutting off the infant Jesus 
(Matt. u. 16.) 


Znnuua'do. An implied or covert 
hint of blame. It is a law term, meaning 
the person nodded to or indirectly le- 
ferr^ to (Latin, in-ntto), 

“ Implying or suggesting. Instead of stating 
plainly, often increases the efteot of what is in- 
ttmded to gi ve pain or pleasure. This is * innu- 
endo.' Bain ; Composition, etc. ilnuumdo). iiart i. 
p. 312. 

Inoe'nlate (4 syl.) is to put in an 
eye (Latin, in orulus). The allusion is 
to a plan adopted by gardeners who 
insert the “ eye ’’ or small bud of a supe- 
rior plant into the stock of an inferior 
one, in order to produce flowers or fruits 
of better quality. 

In'ogeno or Ig'noge (3 syl.). Wife 
of Brute, tho mythological king of 
Britain. 

** Thus Brute this roalme unto his rule subdewd, 
And raigncil long in great felie.ity. 

Loved of his friends, and of bis foes cschowd, 
He left three sons, lus famous progeu) , 

Born of fayre Iiiogene of Italy. ’ 

Spenser: FtiSrte Queene, ii. 10. 

IminlEitlon. A court instituted to 
inqiiii'e into offences against the Roman 
Catiiolic religion. Fully established by 
Pope Gregory IX. in 123.1. It was most 
active in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
Tliose found guilty were handed over to 
the secular arm to bo dealt with accord- 
ing to the secular laws of the land. 
Suppressed in Franco in 1772, and not 
finally in Spain till 1834, (Latin, t«- 
guisitio, a searching into.) 

InMUie Root (The). Hemlock. It 
is said that those who oat hemlock can 
see subjective things as objects. Hiua, 
when Banquo had encountered the 
witches, who vanished as mysteriously 
08 i^oy appeared, he said to Macbeth, 
“ Were such things lm<%] here, .... 
or have we eaten the insane root, that 
takes tho reason prisoner,” so that our 
eyes see thing.s that are not. (Mmbeth, 
i. 3.) 

V Other plants “take the rojisoii 
prisoner,” as the Vnma insane, tho 
“Indian nut,” “ Hoaiy nightshade.” 

ZnsorlptiOB of a Coin. (See 

Legend.) 

Insolence. (Latin, %n-solto.) Un- 
usual conduct, that is, not according to 
the common courtesies of social life. 

Inspired Idiot (The). Oliver Gold- 
smith was so called by Walpole. 

Instinct. Something pricked or 
punctured into one. Ihstingaisk^ is of 
the same root, and means to prick or 
puncture separately. Bxtxnguim means 
to prick or puncture out. In all cases 
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the allusion is to maxkiug’by a punofcure. 
At colleee the “ markers ” at tlie chapel 
doors sml hold a pin in one hand, and 
prick with it the name of each “ man ” 
who enters. Tlie word is used to ex- 
press a natural impulse to do something ; 
an inherent habit. 

'‘AUhoiigb mistm 7iiay . . . iilniclrd with 
iDBtmrr, tfii* diHtiiu'tion betwepi: the twoi^Kiifli- 
ciently precise. Ueavon only iicm upon a detliiire 
and often lahonouHly ucciuirod kimwIeiU'e of ilie 
relation lietween iikhuih unM c'luK,”- ItmnntwK: 
Kncvtbvpvtdui BrtlaHuicti^ \ol. \iii. ji. J.i7 (nnitk 
editim). 

Za'stAtntea syl. ). Elemcniary law 
treatises, as tlie Jnstiitites of liainn 
and Uioso of FK»rentius, Ctilli.^trd.tus, 
Paulus, Ulpiaii, and Mareinii. The 
luHtihitea of Juntimnn were com- 
piled hy Antoninus Pius, and for the 
most part are mere reeUanjfecR of the 
preceding ones, giving the words and 
opinions of the respective authoi's. 

Inatrnotioiifli to the Committee. 

A Parliamentary dodge for empoweiiiig 
a Committee of* the House to do what a 
Committee would not otherwise be em- 
powered to do. 

An “Instruction” must he supple- 
mentary and auxiliary to the Pill under 
consideration. 

It must fall within the general scope 
and framework of tlie Bill in question. 

It must not foiTu the substance of a 
distinct measure. 

Inon'brl. The diatriet of Lombardy 
which contained Milan, Como, IVvia, 
Lodi, Nova'ra^ and Vercclli. 

Insult. To leap on the prostrate 
body of a foe. To treat witli contumely. 

Immlter. One who leaps upon you 
or against you. Thus Terence says, 
“ InauUa'reJorcs vnl'dlma ”( 

2, hi). It will he remembered that the 
priests of Baal, to show their iiuligiia- 
tion against their gods, “leaped upon 
the altar which they had made ” (I 
Kings xviii. 20). Zephnniah (i. 9) says 
that Ood will punish all those that leap 
on the threshold.” (AVe? Desifitoky.) 

Intag'Uo (Italian). A design cut in 
a gem, like a ci'est or initials in a stamp. 
The design docs not stand out in relief 
as ill cam'eos, hut is hollowed in. 

Intellect. The power of reading 
mentally ; hence the power of undfr- 
standiug and quickly grasping what re- 
quires intelligence and thought. (Latin, 
xutus l(‘yo, I read within meT; 

Intendanoe Militaire. (Wps 
ehartfa de tout qui vouemu: Vadmiuts^ 
tratiofi ei la compatibxhte de la guerre. 


The Intendante Militaire control the 
accounts, payments, food, di’ess, en- 
campments, tranB||prt, ho^tals, mar- 
ches, et^, of fh^areij'. 

Intentlone. " Hell is pared trit/i good 
intentions. In Spanish : “ Ml infer no es 
hlem de bitenns vuimciones.'^'* Good in- 
tentions without corresponding deeds 
are self-accusers. 

Inter Alla (Latiu). Among other 
things or matters. 

Inter Cseea et Porreota. Out of 

hand. Many things may occur between 
the cup and hp. (See ( Ueero : Ad A ttlrum, 
V. 18.) Literally, between tlie slaughter 
(c<c.<»//) of tlie sacrificial victim and its 
being laid ( purreetd) on the altar. It was 
not permitted to s])cak while the priest 
struck tlie animal, nor yet w'hile llio 
sacrifice was being consumed by fire; 
but between these intervals persons were 
allowed to talk. 

Inter Canem et Lnpum. Between 
two difficulties or daugei-s equally for- 
midable. Between Scylla and Cha- 
ry l/dis. Literally, “between dog and 
wolf.” 

Inter Noe, or in French linlrc nous. 
Confidentially, between ourselves. 

Inter Poc'nla. During a drinking 
bout. 

Inter Bex (Latin^. A person ap- 
pointed to hold the office of king dm mg 
a teinjiorary vacancy. 

Interoal'ary (Latin). Inserted bo- 
tw'eeii or amongst others. Tims, an 
intercalary day is a day foisted in be- 
tween two others, as the ‘iJlth February 
in leaxi-year. i^Sve Calknos.) 

“It WHH tlic cii<>liMii wilti tiicTkM li» afbl, or, as 
It Mas li*rincil. lUU'i'i-riliili*, a nmiHh tMcri ullu'i' 
.MW.*’" PnvvtUii. UnJJixtoiH, \i\. 

Interdict and Mxronnnunicatc. The 
Pope or some ecclesiastic iiitordicts 
a kingdom, province, countv, or town, 
hut cxcoininiiuicates an individual. This 
sentence excludes the place or individual 
from partaking in certain sacraments, 
public worship, and the burial .service. 
The most reniaikable instiiiices are : — 

58G. The Bishop of Ba3"eux laid an 
iiitei*dict on all the churches of Boueii, 
in consequence of the murder of the 
Bisliop 1*1*0 textat. 

1081. Poland was laid uudci* an inter- 
dict by Pope Gregorj' VIT., because 
Boloslas II. had murdered Staiii.<4luus at 
liie altar. 

1180. Seoilaiid was put under a similar 
ban by Pope Alexander HI. 
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1200. France was interdicted by In- 
nocent III., becansir Bdiippe Augusts 
refused to many Inge^bqag^ Vbo bad 
been betrothed to him. 

1200. England was laid under similar 
sentence by Innocent .XIl., in the reign 
of Sing John, and the intibrdict lasM 
for six years. 

In Franc^ Bobort the JHous, Philippe 
I., 'Louis VII., ThilippeAuffuste, Philippe 
IV. y and Napoleon I., have all been 
subjected to the Papal thunder. In 
England, Henry II. and John. Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy was excommunicated 
by Pius IX. for despoiling the Papacy of 
a large portion of its temporal dominions. 

Xn'teroBt (Latin). Something that 
is betw'eeu the parties concerned. The 
interest of money is the sum which the 
borrower agrees to pay the lender for its 
use. To take aii interest in anything is 
to feel there is something between it and 
you which may affect your pleasure. 

JntiTfiHt for nwiiei/. In the Tudor 
dynasty it was 10 per cent. (37 Henry 
Vlll. chap. 9). In the reign of James 
it was reduced to 8 per cent. ; in Queen 
Anne’s reign to 5 per cent. ; in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century it was 
redurtjd to per cent. 

Xnterlm of Augsburg (T/te), A 
Concordat drawn uj) by Charles Quint in 
1.548 to allay the religious turmoil of 
Cennauy. It was a provisional arrange- 
ment to be in force till some detinite 
decision could be pronounced by tho 
General Council to he held at Trent. 
The authors of this instrument wow 
.T. Pflug (Bishop of Naumhurg), Michael 
Helding (titular Bishop of Sidon), and 
John Agricola (a priest of Braiideiiburg), 

Interlard (French). To put lard 
or fat between layers of meat. Meta, 
phorically, to mix ’what is the solid jiart 
of a discourse with fulsome and irrelevant 
matter. Thus we say, “To interlard 
with oaths,” to “interlard with com- 
idiments,” etc. 

^‘Tlicy iiilerinrd flictr rifttlvc drinks with rhoire 
Of stniDKCiit hraudj Philipa : Cider, ii. 

Xnterlo'per. One who runs between 
traders. One who sets up business, and 
by so doing interferes with the actual 
or sup])oscd rights of others. (Dutch, 
toopeH, to run, to leap.) 

later'polate (4 syl.). For two or 
more persons to polish up something 
between them. Metaphorically, to in- 
sert spurious matter in a hook or docu- 
ment ; to gag. (Latin, tipter jpohOf to 
polish.) 

42 


XaterHireter (Jfr.). The Holy Spirit 
personified, in Bimyon’s Filgriwa /Vu- 

C resH. He is lord of a house a little way 
eyond the Wicket Gate. Here Christian 
was kindly entertained and shown many 
wonderful sights of an allegorical cha- 
racter. Christiana and her party stopped 
here, and were similarly ontertmnea. 

Xnto’ne f2 syl.). To thunder out; 
intmation^ tne thundering of the voice. 
(Latin, ionoy to thunder.) The Romans 
said that Cicero and. Demosthenes 
“thundered out their orations.” To 
recite in a musical moiintoiie. 

Xntozioation. 'Pliuy (xvi. 20) tells us 
this word is derived from taxa, a s^iecies 
of bay-tiee used for poisoning arrows. 
Hence the Greek toxon (a how and 
arrows), and toxieon (muk poison). 

Xntrigue (2 syl.), comes from the 
Greek ihrix^ hair, whence tho Latin 
f rifc'fl?, trifics or hairs, and tho verb intrieOy 
to entangle ; the Germans have the verb 
irttgeUf to deceive. 

Xnnre (2 syl.) to hahituato or harden 
by use. Uro is an archaic word meaning 
use. (Latin opna^ work. French ixuvre ; 
old French, enrv,) 

Xnvallde (French). A four-sou piece, 
so called because it was debased to tlie 
value of throe sous and a-half. 

“ Tien, jireiiB rot iin nlulr, a «ir Kiintn \ n 

Iteifjf, Arhiiunm cnwj'). 

Xnvel'gle (3 syl.). To lead bliiid- 
folii; to entice by inisrepresentatioii. 
(Norman French, mreoghr; French, 
aveugkr ; Italian, ittrogliare.) 

Invention of the CroM [ffheorertf 
of the croufi]. A festival held on May 3rd, 
in commemoration cif the “ discovery of 
the cross ” by tho agents of St. Hel'ena, 
mother of Constantine the Emperor 
(316). (Latin, ijiven'io^ to discover.) 

Inventors Punished by tlicir own 
inventions. 

Bastille. Hugues Auhriot, Provost 
of Paris, who built the Bastile, was tho 
first person confined therein. The charge 
against him was hoi'esy. 

Brazen Bull. Peri'llos. who invented 
the Brazen Bull for Phalftris, Tyrant of 
Agrigentum, was the tirKl person baked 
to death in the horrible monster. 

Captain. Cowper Coles, inventor of 
the turret-ship, i)erished in the (Japtam 
off Finisterre September 7th, 1870. 

Catherine wheel. The inventor of 
St. Catherine’s Wheel, a diabolical ma- 
chine consisting of four wheels turning 
different w^ys, and each wheel armed 
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with aawB, kniTeB, and teeth, was killed 
^ his own machine; for when St.. 
Cfa^heiine wati hound on the wheel, she 
fell off, and the machine flew to pieces. 
One of xne jiieces struck the inventor, 
a^id other inoccs struck several of the 
men employed to work it, all of whom 
were killed. {Metaphrahten^ 

Gitillotine. J. B. V. Guillotin, 
M.D., of Lyons, was guillotined, but it 
is an error to credit him -with the inven- 
tion of the instrument. The inventor 
was Pr. Joseph Agnace Guillotin. 

Haican, son of Hajmneda'tha, the 
Amalekite, of the race of Agag, devised 
a gallows fifty cubits high on which to 
hang Mordecai, by w^ of commencing 
the extirpation of the tfewa ; but the fa- 
vourite of Ahasue'rus was himself hanged 
on his gigantic gallows. In modern his- 
tory we have a repetition of this incident 
in the case of Enguerrand de Marigni, 
Minister of Finance to Philippe the Fair, 
who was hung on the gibbet which he 
had caused to be erected at Montfaucon 
for the execution of certain felons ; and 
four of his successors in office underwent 
the same fate. 

Hopkins {Matthen^, the witch-finder, 
was himself tried by his own tests, and 
put to death as a. wizard. 

Ikon Caue. 'flio Bishop of Verdun, 
who invented the Iron Cages, too small 
to allow the person confined in them to 
stand upright or lie at full length, was 
the first to be shut up in one ; and Car- 
dinal La Balue, who recommended them 
to Louis XI., was himself confined in 
one for ten years. 

Iron Shboitd. Ludovi'eo Sforza, who 
invented the Iron Shroud, was the first 
to suffer death by this horrible torture. 

Maiden. The Eegent Morton of Scot- 
land, who invented the Maiden, a sort 
of guillotine, was the first to be beheaded 
thereby. Tliis was in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Ostracism. ClisthCnes introduced the 
custom of Ostracism, and w;xs the first 
to be banished thereby. 

Tlic Perribre was an iustruinciit for 
throwing stones of 3,000 lbs, in .weight ; 
and the inventor fell a victim to his own 
invention by tlio accidental discliarge of 
a pm’iei’e against a wall. 

Porta a Faenza. Filippo Strozzi 
counselled the Duke Alessandro de' 
Medici to construct the Porta a Faeuza 
to intimidate the Florentines, and here 
he was himself murdered. 

Saeisbttrt {the ?]arl of) was the first 
to use cannon, and was the first Efiglish- 
man killed by a cannon ball. 


.. UTROP'nTB induced the Emperor Ar* ' 
cadluB to abolish ^e benefit of sanc^ 
tuary ; but afew days afterwards he com- * 
niitted some offence and fled for safety 
to the nearest c^huich. St. Chryfostom 
told him he had fallen into his own net, 
and he was put to death. (Life of St, 
Chryaostwn.) 

W 1 NSTANI.BY {Mr,) erected the first 
Eddystone lighthouse. It was a wooden 
polygon, 100 feet high, on a stone base : 
nut ft was washed away by a storm iu 
1703^ and the architect himself peiishad 
iu his own edifice. 

Inventor* Puniabed. A curious 
instance of the sin of invention is men- 
tioned in the Bridge of Allan Reporter^ 
February, 1803; — 

“ It 18 told of Mr. 'Kcrffiison's errandfatber. thsr 
bfi itn ODted a iiair of fanners for cleaning gram, 
and for this proof of siipcrioi* ingenuity be whs 
hunimonod before the Kfrk Hession.and reproved 
for trying to place the handiwork of man bI>o\ e 
the timc-honourod practice of cleaning the grain 
on windy days, when the current was hlownii^ 
briskly through tbo opeu doors of the hani." 

Inves'titnre. (Latin, clothing in or 
putting on canonicals.) The admission 
to office is generally mode by investi- 
ture ; thus, a pair of gloves is given to a 
P'roemufion in France ; a cap is given to 
a gi'aduate; a crown, etc., to a sove- 
reign, etc. A crosier and ring used to 
be given to a church dignitary ; but 
aro now simply placed iu his hands 
on his induction into office. Iu the 
elcveiitli and twelfth centuries the kings 
of Europe and the pope were perpetually 
at variance about the right of investi- 
ture ; the question 'was, should the 
sovereigns or should the pope invest 
clergymen or appoint them to their 
livings and dignities? (Latin, ve&tiSy 
a garment; inventio, Induction.) 

Invin'elble Doctor, William of 
Occam or Ockliam (a village in Surrey), 
also called Doctor Singula ria, (12f0- 
1347.) 

InvlBlblllty, accoi-diiig io fable, may 
be obtainod in a multitude of ways. 
For example : — 

Albriv^ft cloaks called Tamkappe (3 
syl.), which Siegfried got possession of, 
rendered him invisible. {yihelungm 
Ltcd,) 

A chamelon carried in the breast will 
ronder a pei-son invisible. 

A capon atone, called Alectorla,'* 
will render any person invisible -aho 
carries ft about his person. (Sec Mirror 
OF Stonem.) 

A dead hand. It is believed tliat a 
candle placed in a luin^ 
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S 'veB DO light to any but those who I Siegfried (2 syl.) was rendered io- 
le it. {See Hand.) 1 vulnerable by anointii^ his bodjr with 

mentioned bv Shakespeare. I dragon’s blood. {Ntbemnpe7t Zied,) ^ 


"and by Beaumont and Fletcher, pos- 
sesses ^e same charm. 

Gygea* ring, taken from the Hanks of 
a brazen horse, made the wearer in- 
visible, provided he turned the ring 
inwards. 

HeViotrope^ mentioned by Boccaccio 
in his Deeain^,ron (Day viii. 3), is a green 
stone, which renders a person invisible. 
Sa does the herb called heliotrope, ac- 
cording to Sollnus, who says, “ Ihrba 
etmm ejusdem nomtnis . . . eitiUt a qm^ 
cnmqtie gntn/jUtn\ subtraliit vistbim ob^ 
viSmmJ*' {Georgia^ xl.) 

The hdniet of Perseus (2 syl.) and 
the helmet of Pluto (called Orel Gnl^n)^ 
both rendered the wearer invisible. 
{Cfnme stonj.) 

The helmet irhich J*luto gave in the 
Cyclops made them invisible whenever it 
was worn. 

Jack the Oiant-killcr had a cloak of 
invisibility as well as a cap of know- 
ledge. 

Kepleifi'e mat/ tic. The mantle of 
Hel Kepleiii, which belonged to the 
dwarf-king Laiirin, rendered the wearer 
invi.sible. (7'be Jleldcnhtivh ; thirteenth 
oentuiy.) 

The Moro.i Manphoran was a girdle of 
invisibility. (Mve, Vvnthvrc : A Hold 
Sti-oke fov a Wife.) 

OtniVs ring. The ring of Otnit, King 
of Lombaidy, according to the lleldcn^ 
Inch, possessed a similar charm. 

Heynard's trond^n'/nl ring had three 
colours, one of which (the green) caused 
the wearer to become iuvibible. {llcy~ 
tim'd the Fo.Vf 1498.) 

Invisibles. (1) Tlic Rosicrueians 
W’ere ho called, because they never dared 
to appeju* in }iublic. 

. (2) The disciples of Osiaiider, Plnocius, 
Illnlcus, etc., wlio denied the per)ietual 
visibility of tlio Clmrcli. (Sixteenth 
century.) 

Invulnerability. 

Stones taken from the cassan plant, 
which grow’s in Panter, renders the 
possessor invulnerable. {Odvticiis in 
llakluqt.) 

A dip in the river Styx rendered 
Achillea invulnerable. ( Hrfek , fublr . ) 

Med^a rendenid Jasou, with whom 
Rho h^ lEallen in love, 7 )roof against 
wounds Ly anointing him with 

^o^e^/^g^ixnguemt. (fireek fable.) | 


lol (pron. YoT). The Danish word for 
Christmas ; the same os Yule. 

Tbn BavRse Pauo 

At lol more doer the niead did drain." 

Sir "tv. .S'eott ; Marmion. 

lo'nlan Mode. A sp^es of church 
music in the key of C major, in imitation 
of the ancient Greek mode so called. 

Ionic AeoompUshments. Gesture 
and dress. 

Ionic Aroblteotnre. So called from 
lo'nia, where it took its rise. The 
capitals oi-e decorated witli volutes, and 
the coruice with dentils. The shaft is 
fluted ; the eutablatui ‘0 either plain or 
embellished. 

“The ivorla of Ionia formed tbolr order of 
auiilt^cturo on the model of a yotinsr woman 
rlrosBod in her h»ir. >mil of wn rasy, elegant Blianef 
wlioroRH the Done had iK*eii fnniioil f>n the mriuci 
of n roliOBl, Bt.roug iiiau."— I'tti uvittn. 

lon'lo Scbool or lonlo Phlloso- 
pbers. llialeB, Aniiximauder, Anaxi- 
me'nSs, Heraclilos, and Anaxag'oras 
w'cre all natives of Ionia, and were the 
earliest of tlie Greek philosophers. They 
tiled to prove that all created things 
spring from one principle; TlialSs said 
it was water, Anaximenes thought it 
was air or gas, Anaxagonus that it was 
atoms, Horaelitos maintained that it 
was fire or caloric, whilo Anaximander 
insisted that the elements of all things 
are eternal, for cj; nlhilo nihil Jit. 

lonuungan'dnr. The serpent that 
encomimsses the whole earth, according 
to Scandinavian mytholog}’. 

lo'ta or Joi. A very little, the least 
quantity possible. The iiita [i] is th<? 
smallest letter of tho Greek aljihahct, 
called tlio Laccdcmouiiin letter. (He- 
brew, Yod I'], tlio smallest Hebrew 
letter.) 

"Tins lunid doth kIvp thon lino no .jot of Mood. ' 
ShalpHiwHi f : Alvirhavt of Venu'f, iv. J. 

Iphlclos’ Oxen. Qaid hoc ad IphivV. 
hnres ? What has ihat to do with tlio 
subject in handy So in 7.\'lrontt the 
judge had fo pull np tlie shepherd every 
Triinutc with tho question, *• J//y<.v, mon 
umiy revenou d nus tnunions.*' Iphlclos 
or Iphicles was the po.sse.s.sor ot large 
herds of oxen, and Neieus (2 syl.) pro- 
mised to give his daughter in iniirriage 
to Bias if he would bring him tlio oxen 
of Iphiclos, which were guarded by a 
very fierce dog. Mclunqios contrived to 
obluiu the oxen for hi? brother, but 
Mug caught in the act, he was cast 
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Into prison. Melampos afterwards told 
Astyodha, wife of IphiclSs, how to be- 
come the motiier of children, w'hereupon 
Iphicl^ gave him the coveted herd, 
and his brother married the daughter of 
Neleua. The secret told by Melampos 
to Astyocha was “ to steep the rust of 
iron in wine for ten days, and drink it.” 
This she did, and became the mother 
of eight sons. (Oeit/nsr//, xi. ; 
xiii. 23 ; Apollodoro»\ i. ‘9 ; Paumnias^ 
iv. 36.) 

V When Trossilian wanted Domiiiio 
Holiday to tell him of a smith who 
could shoe liis horse, the {pedagogue 
kept starting from the point, and Tros- 
siliau says to him : — 

“ Pormifc iiiP to ftsk, in your own learnod pIimRO, 
Quid kite nd fpliyrli ittmm. what. Ini8 that to ilo 
wilii my j»<ior uti}^ - Sir IV. Srott: Keuilirortht 
cliap. IX. 

? Another similar })hra.se is “ Quid ad 
MfVCMrium ” Tt irpd? toi^ *V.pixip > : 

Another is “ What has 

that to do with Hecuba ‘r* 

Ipliioraten'Bians. The best trained 
o.nd bravest of the Greek soldiers were 
so called from TphicriltSsi, an Athenian 
general. Fauian Soldikrs.) 

IphlgGnl'a. Ihmghfcr of Aganiem- 
iirm and CJy t-emnesti H . Her f atlicr ha v- 
ing offended Ar'tfcmis {Duma) by killing 
lier favourite stag, vowed to sacritice to 
the angry Tgoddess the most lieautiful 
thing that ctimeinto his possession in tho 
next tw’elve months ; this "was an infant 
daughter. 1'he father deferred the 
Biicnfice till the fleet of the combined 
Greeks reached Aulis and Iphigonia 
liad grown to womatihood. Then 
Calchas told him that the fleet would 
be wind-bound till he had fulfllled his 
vow ; accordingly the king prepared to 
sacrifice his daughter, but Art^rnis at 
the last moment snatched her from the 
altar and carried her to heaven, subsii- 
tutiiig a hind in her place. 

The simila-rity of this logoiid to tho 
Scripture stories of Jephtliah's vow. and 
Abraham’s offering of his son Isiuic, is 
noticeable, {Set' Idomkneus.) 

Ipae Dixit (Latin). A nieie assertion, 
wholly unsujiported. Wc say it , is 
“your ipse diritp “his ipse durity' 
“ their ipse dixit'' and so on. 

Ipso Faoto. Irrespective of all ex- 
ternal considerations of right or wrong ; 
absolutely ; by the very deed itself. It 
sometimes means the act itself carries 
the consequences (as ezcommuxiication 


without sentence of excommunication 
being directly pronounced). 

Whatever the eaptain does is right ipso facto 
n.e. because il. is done by the captaluj, and any 
i»PlM>Bitiou tt» it ia wroDg, tin Imard shiii.”— H. If. 
J}ana. 

By burning the Pope's bull, Luther ipao facto 
piy tilt? \ cry tli'od itself] denied the Pope's suprtMU- 
ttcy. Heresy carries oxcomnuinicatioii ipao facto, 

Ipswich* A corruption of Gypes-tvieJe^ 
the town on the river “Gyppen,” now 
called tho Orwell. 

Iram'* llie pilgrim’s garb is so called 
by the Arabs. 

Ifan* The empire of Tersia. 

“ Aitniire tlu* (<.liiinii' 

Hut race bath hrongbt on inin'e name " 

TfioiUdH JJuoir : Fnv WDruhippcra. 

Ireland or Erin is (VJtic; from Er% 
or (wpsteni). Lloyd [iSiate Worthies, 
ai*ti3lo “ Grunrlison ”*), with a gravity 
which cannot but excite laughter, says 
tho island is called the land of ire 
because of the broils there, whicli linve 
extended over four hundred years. 
Wormius derives the word from the 
llunio Lr, a bow. {ISve beloiv.) 

Ireland, 

Called by the natives “ Erin,” i.e. 
En^innis, or Iar~innis (west island). 

By the AVclsh “Yvcr-dcu” (west 
valley). 

By Apulo'ius, “ Hibcr'nia,” which is 
Jirina, a corruption of lar-unn-a. 

By Juvenal (ii. 200) ‘‘.luverna” or 
“ Jubenia,” the same as lerna or Jenna, 

By Claudiun “ Oueniin,” the same. 

By moderns “ Ireland,” which is Jar- 
en^fand (land of tho west). 

H The three great saints of Ireland 
are St. Patrick,' St. Columha, and St. 
Bridget. 

27ic fair maid of Irehnid, Ignis fatuus 
{q.r.). 

‘‘lie* had read In fornuM- tinier of atioing Firo, 
rnlled ' Ignis Fatuus.' t ho tiro of rlosluo . b.\ siuno, 
•Will with the ■VVis)!,’ or Miuk with the Laii- 
torii;’ and likowise, by sonit* siiuplo ojuiiitro 
Iiooitie. ‘Tho Fair Maid of Irolund,' tvliich iisod 
io lend wandering trai cllers out of ihoir wuy."~ 
The Seven Champions of Christendom, i. 7. 

The three tragic stories of the Irish* 

(1) The dc.ath of ' tho children of Touraii : 

(2) the death of the cliildrcn of Lir; 

(3) tho den.th of the children of Usnacli. 
{(i' Elanngon : Transartions of the Gavhe 
Smuety of Ihthhn, vol. i.) 

Dean Ireland's seholarsinps. Four 
scholarships of £30 a year in tlie Uni- 
versity of Oxford, founded by I)r. John 
Ireland, Dean of Westminster, in 1825, 
for Latin and Greek. They are tenable 
for four years. 

The sanip person founded an “Exegetical 
I'rofesHorship " of £800 a j ear. 

Irena. The impersonation of Irekuoi^ 
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whose inheritance was withheld by the 
tyrant Grantorto. Sir Artegal (Jnstict) 
is sent by the Faerie Qneeue to succour 
the distressed lady. Graiitorto, dr the 
rebellion of 1580, being slain, she is 
restored to her throno and reigns in 
peace. {Spenaer : I'aerie Qumte, v.) 

I'lis. Goddess of the rainbow, or the 
rainbow itself. In classic mj^tholopy 
she is called the messenger of the gods 
when they intended dmcord^ and the 
niinlM)w is the bridge or road let down 
fronS lieaven for her accommodation. 
When the gods meant peace they sent 
Mercury. (Greek and Latin, irie.) 

ril hiixe nil Iris that shall HikI our..*' 
Shahattpeiiit': i Ueury V/.|iii. 3. 

XriBh Agita’tor. Daniel O’Connell 
(1775-1847). 

Iiisb Apricots. Potatoes. 

Irish Stew. A dish of food made 
hy stewing together meat, onions, and 
potatoes. Called “Irish’* from the 
preduniinance of potatoes. 

Irish Wedding. When a person lias 
a blar:k eye we sometimes say to him, 
“You have been to an Irish wedding, I 
see,” hcoause the Irish are more famous 
for giving tlieir guests on these occasions 
dfacTi cj/cs than irhitc famn'e. 

Iron. ’Phe liiei-oglyphie for iron is 
(5. whieli denotes “ gold at the bottom ” 

(O), only its iip])cr part is too shai'p, 
volatile, and half corrosive ( ' ) ; this 
being taken away, iivm would become 
gold. Iron is called Mars. 

Strike n'hilc the iron hot» “ Jtattre 
If fer pendant qiCil cst (7/rt/n/.” Make 
hay while the sun shines. 

To hare nianij trons m the fire. To 
have many affairs in hand. 

If you hare too many irons in the fire^ 
some mil burn. If you have more affairs 
in hand than you can projicrly attend to, 
some of them will lie neglected and tuni 
f>iit badly. Both these locutions refer 
to the “heaters” or irons employed in 
laundries. If the “ heater ” is too liot, 
it will scorch the linen. 

To ride with a rod of iron. To rule 
tyrannically. “ Courermr avec fine verge 
de fer:^ 

Iron. {See Pia Iron.) 

Iron Age. The era between the 
death of Clmrlcmagne and the close of 
llie CarlovingiiiTi dynasty is so called 
from its almost ceaseless wars. It is 
sometimes called the leaden age for its 
worthlessness, and the dark age for its 
baiToimeBs of learned men. 


Irm Age. The age of cruelty and 
hard-heartedness. When Hubert tells 
Prince Arthur he must bum his eves 
out, the young prince replies, “Ah. 
iione hut m this iron age would do it.’’ 
{Shakespeare : King Johiiy iv. 1.) 

Iron«arm. Francis cle Lonoue, the 
Huguenot soldier, liras de Fer (1531- 
1591. (<^r£> Fiebabras.) 

Iron Duke ( The) . The Duke of Wel- 
lington was so called from his iron will. 
(1799-1852.) 

Iron-hand or Iron-hander. 

Goebs von Berlichingen {Godfrey of 
Iierlichtnffen)y who lost his right hand 
at the siege of Landshut, and hod one 
made of iron to su]>ply its place. (1480- 
1562.) {See Silver-hand.) 

Iron Hone (The). The railway 
locomotive. 

“ W£‘ csin now ilrl\o llu‘ imn from India 

down tho valley of ilm 1riHwadd,\,iuid (viA Mo.il- 
niein> lo the \ery mttca of (Miinii, without any 
lioliticul uni ediiimiit.’*— Afr. Hallet, Dou., IHKi. 

Iron Mask. I'he mm in the iron 
mask (called Lestang) was Count £r'- 
colo Anto'nio Matthio’li, a senator of 
Mantua, and }>rivate agent of Fcriliiiaiul 
Charles, Duke of Mantua. He suffered 
imprisoinneiit of tweiify-four yeui*s for 
having deceived liouis XIV, in a secret 
ti’e.aty for the purchase of tlio fortmss of 
Casale, tlm key of Italy. I’ho agents of 
Spain and Austria hn’bed him by out- 
bidding the Grundo Monarquo. Ilio 
secrecy ohservtMl hy all ]mrties was in- 
violate, because thi* infamy of the 
trau&'ictiou would not hoai* daylight. 
{If. G. A. Ellis: True History of the 
Iron Mask.) 

V M. Loiscleur iitteily denies that 
Matthioli (soinetimcs called Glaeomn) 
was tlio real homme dn masque de fer 
(See Temple liai\ May, 1872, pii. 182- 
184) : hut Marina Topin, in The Man in 
the Iron Mask^ maintains it as an iii- 
duhitahlo fae.t. There is an Kiiglish 
tniiislatir)!) of Topin’s liook hy Vizetelli, 
published hy Smith an<l Elder. 

There are several others “ identified ” 
as the veritable Iron Mask, e.g . — 

(1) Louis, Due de Vennandoia. natural 
son of Louis XIV. by De la Valliere, 
who was imprisoned for life heeause he 
gave the Dauphin a box on the ears. 
{Memoires Serreis pour serrir a PITistoire 
de Terse.) This cannot be, as the duke 
died in camp, 1683. 

(2) A young foreign nobleman, cham- 
berlain of Queen Anne, and real father 
of Louis XIV. {A I/utch story.) 

(3) Due de Beaufort, King of the 
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Markets. {Legrange- Chancel : VAnnee 
lAtteraire^ 1769,) This suiiposition is 
worthless, as the duke was slain by the 
Turks at the siege of Candia (1669). 

(4) An elder Drother of Louis XIV., 
some say the Duke of Buckinghuni, 
others by Cardinal Mazariii. (See Vol- 
taire: DxctionnaireThilosophinHe [Anna], 
and Lin^iet : BaetiU JJh'oilve.) 

(6) Abbe Soulavic assci-ts it was a 
twm brother of Louis XIV., Mnreehnl 
Biehflim. This talc forms the basis of 
Zschokke^R (Icnnan tr.agedy, and Four- 
nier’s drama. 

(6) Some maintain that it was Fouquct, 
the disgraced Minister of Finance to 
li)uis XlV. 

(7) Some that it Was the Armiman 
Patriarch, Avedik. 

(8) Some that it was the Duke of 
MoTiinouth ; but he was executed on 
Tower Hill in 1086 , 

(9) In the Western Morning News 
(Plymoutli, October 21st, 1S93) we are 
told that Lo Commandant Bazcrics lias 
deciphered a letter in cipher written by 
Lourois, Minister of War, to Gatinat 
(Lieutenant-General in command of the 
army at Piedmont), desiring him 
arrest M. do Bulondo for raising the 
siege of Conti ; and to scud him to the 
ciMel of Pigncrol. 

“ He was be allowed to walk om tl»e itunpiirts 
wearing a mask,” 

Whatever the real name of this myste- 
rious prisoner, he wtis interred in 1703 
under the name of Marchiali, aged about 
forty-five. And the name is so registered 
in St. Paul’s register, Paris ; witnessed 
by M. do Bosargo (mayor of the Bastile) 
and M. Beilh (surgeon). 

“Tlie mask w;is made of black \el\ct vn stwl 
Rpring'i,'’ 

Iron-t€>oth [7)f?ft de Fn'\. Frederick 
II., Elector of Brandenburg, (1067, 1688- 
1713.) 

Iron Crown of Lombardy is no 

called from u iiaiTow Ikiiul of iron within 
it, said to be beaten out of one of the 
nails used at the Crucifixion. This band 
is about three -eighths of un inch broad, 
aud oue-tentli of an inch in thickness. 
According to traditiuit, the nail was first 
uiveu to Constantine by his mother, who 
discovered the cross. ‘The outer circlet 
of the Clown is of beaten gold, aiul set 
with precious stones. Tlio crown is pre- 
served W'ith gi'cat care at Monza, near 
Milan ; and Napoleon, like his pretlecos- 
sor Cbarlem.'igne, was orowiuMi with it. 

After the war l)etweeii Austria and 
Italy, the Iron Crown was delivered by 
fhe former power to Victor Immanuel. 


Iron entered Into bla 8onl {The), 
The anguish or annoyance is felt most 
keenly. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of torturing the fiesh wilb in- 
struments of ii'ou. 

“ I HHW' tho irciii enter into his soul, and felt 
wimi sort of |iHin it that arisetLi from hope 
deferred/’— Af/moJ ; Sentimental Journey. 

Iren Maiden of Nuremberg {The). 
An instrument of torture for “heretics,’* 
traitors, parricides, etc. It was a box 
hig cttougn to admit a man, with folding- 
doors, the wliolo studded with sharp 
iron spikes. When the doors wore 
pressed- to those spikes were forced into 
the body of the victim, who was loft 
there to dio in horri blc tortun*. (Gennan, 
Miwrne Jtmgfran.) 

V One of these diabolical macbincs 
W'as exhibited in 1892 in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, and in London. 

Irons (7^0* In fetters. ^^Meitrcles 
f(n's aux pieth d [quelqu'^nn'].^' 

Ironclad {An). A ship having the 
hull shejithed wliolly or m part with 
plates of iron, to resist projectiles. 

Ironclad Oath {The)^ 1866. An 
Act passed in North America excluding 
voters in the States lately in rebellion 
from the franchise; practically disfran- 
chising all Southerners over twenty-five 
years of ago. 

Ironside. Edmund II., King of the 
Anglo-Saxons, wais so called, from his 
iron armour. (989,1016-1017.) 

Nestor Jronside, Sir Richard Steele, 
who assumed the name in The Guardian . 
(1671-1729.) 

IronoldoB. The soldiers that served 
under Cromwell wei*e so called, especially 
after the buttle of Marston Moor, where 
they difej)layed an iron resolution. 

Irony. A dissembling. (Greek, i\rnn^ 
a dissembler, nroneta.) 

*‘Si> !i b(Kl} iipiin so solemn :iii ocnisioii 

hlioiiKl iioi lU'itl 111 iioii) , or expluiu thoir iiieiuiiio; 
by coiu raru-s.' —Sivtjt. 

Irony of Pat© {The). A strange 
fatality which has brought about sonie- 
thiiig quite the reverse of w’hat might 
have been cxijected. 

“ B> tlieirotu of fato the Ten Hours Bill whs 
« irrunl in ilm \fry scsaiDU when Lord Aslilev 
li»\ iiiiT changed bis \ lews ou the UorB Laws, felt 
It Ills duij to realign liia seat m Parlmuieut/*- 
Tht Leisure Hour, ld87. 

Iroquois {An). Anyone of the five 
(now six) confederate tribes, viz. the 
Mohawks, Diieidas, Ouoiidagas, Ca.vu- 
ga.s, Senecas, and sixth tlio Tuscaroras, 
added in 1712, now forming “'fhe Six 
Nations of the Ii-oquois Confederacy.” 
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MreCramUe ]>oetor. Alexander 
Hales, an English friar, founder of the 
scholastic theology (thirteenth century). 

IrreVevant is not to relieve, not to 
lighten. Irrelevant matter is that which 
does not help to bear the burden or 
make it lighter; something not perti- 
nent or not material to tlie point in 
question. (Latin levuif light.) 

Irreais'tlble. Alexander the Great 
went to consult the Delphic oracle before 
he started on his expedition against 
Persia. He chanced, however, to arrive 
on a day when no responses were made. 
Nothing daunted, he went in search of 
the Pythia, and when she refused to 
attend, took her to the temple by force. 
**Son,*’ said the priestess, thou art 
irresistible.” “Enough,” cried Alex- 
ander; “I accept your words os my 
response.” 

Irritable Genui ( T/i^) or the **Geiiu8 
irritahile ” {Horace : Hpistlesy ii. 2, 102). 
Poets, and authors generally. 

Tt rinibliHlierH*] is a wrathful trade, and the 
irritahiu kc»ub eoinpreheiids the htiokselliuft as 
well as the lM»(*lc-writiDK 8reeies.”~»Vir W. iicoit: 
77<« Mmoifteru (Lilt.). 

IraplUes Fellea. Skins having 
bxistly hair like that of goats. 
pilus — i.<*. “ goat’s hair.” A 

fell is Anglo-Saxon for “skin,” like the 
Latin pelt-isy English j)eel. Thus we 
say .still a “wool -foil.” Shakespeare 
speaks of “ a fell of hair ” {Macbeth^ v. 
5). Fellmonger^ a dealer in skins. 

Irtbai Ferry. To crofis the Trt'hsh 
ferry is to he laid on the shelf. The 
feny of the Irtish is crossed hy those 
who are exiled to Siberia. It is regarded 
in Russia as the ferry of jiolitical daath. 

Ikus. llie beggar of gigantic statui'e, 
who kept watch over the suitors of 
Penerope. His real iiaino was Ar'neos, 
but the suitoivs nicknamed him Iros 
^eause lie carried tlieir iiic.ssage.s for 
them. Ulysses, on hi.s retui'ii, felled 
him to the gi'ound with a single blow, 
and dung him odt of doors. 

Voorer than Irns. A Greek proverb, 
adopted by the Honuni.s (.see Oritl)^ and 
existing in the French language Flits 
panere ouTrus'*''), alluding to the beggar 
referred to above. 

Ir'vtogltes (3 syl.l. Tlie self-styled 
Catholic j^ostohe Cnarch, fouiidea by 
the Rev. Edward Irving in 1829; they 
believed in the gift of tongues. 

IWUlO. A hedge-sparrow, a cor- 
ruption of Chaucer’s word, heisuagye. 


(Anglo-Saxon, hedge ; stfyya, the 
sngga bird.) 

Isaac of York. The Jew in Imnhoe, 
and father of Rebecca. {Sir Walter 
ScotL) 

Xsabol, called She^icolf of France. 
The adulterous queen of Edward II., 
daughter of Phifippo IV. Qe Fel) of 
France. According to tradition, she 
murdered her royal liusband by thrust* 
ing a hot Iran into his bowels. 

Mark the year and ninrk the night 

When Rev ern HhnII re-ec-lm n lt.h a/Triglit 
The shrieks of detilh through Berkley *6 roofs that 
ring. 

Rhneks of nn agonising king. 

Bhe-wolf of Pranre, with niireleiiting fangs, 

Tliat tcar’rit the howels of thy iniingleil inalc'' " 
Gray: TiwJJard. 

Is'abeL The Spanish fom of Eliza* 
beth. The French form is Isabelle. 

Isabella, Princess of Sicily, in love 
with Robert le Diable, but promised in 
marriage to the prince of Grana'da, who 
challenged Robert to moi*tal combat, 
^bert was allui*ed from the combat by 
his fiend- father, but when Alice told 
him that Isabella “ the jirincoBs is wait- 
ing for him at the altar,” a struggle 
took place between Bertram and Alice, 
fhe one ti*ying to drug the duke to tlie 
infernal regions, and the other trying to 
win him to the ways of virtue. Alice 
prevailed, but the audience is not in- 
formed wliethcr Robert married Isabella 
ur not. {Meyerbeer's opera, Robert il 
JHavolo,) 

hahelltt, daughter of Tlerciilca, Duke of 
Ferra'rc, sister of Alfonso and Ipporito, 
and wife of Francisco Gouza'go, lord of 
Mantua, 

Isabella. {See I’ot of Basil.) 

Isabelle or Isabella (in Orhnuh 
Farwso). Daughter of the king of Gali- 
cia, in love with Zcrbi'no ; ljut, being ii 
pagan, Zerbiiio could not marry lier. 
Zerbiiio induces her to quit lier native 
land, and gives Odori'eo^ cluirge of her. 
She is w’i*et^ed, and Odorico escajK'S with 
her to Kocliellc. Here Odorico assails 
her virtue, hut is ularincd by a vessel 
w'hich ho sees approaching, and flees. 
She is kept ciiptivo by the m*w for nine 
months, but Orlando slays or hang.s all 
the crew, and Isabella being free, ac- 
companies her rescuer. Her lament at 
the death of Zerbino i.s one of the best 
parts of the poem (book xii.). She 
retires to a chapel to bury Zcibino, and 
is there slain by Rod'omoiit. 

Isabelle. Tlie colour so called is the 
yellow' of soiled (ailico. Ayellow-duu horse 
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is called in Franco tm d?teval iaahelle. The 
tale is attached to Isabel of Austria 
and Isabel of Castile. It is said that 
Isabel of Austria, daughter of Philip IL, 
at the siege of Osteud vowed not to 
change hra linen till the:place was taken. 
As the siege lasted three years, we may 
well suppose that it was somewhat 
soiled by three years’ wear. 

** Bis colour wan imhel, a name Kiven in allii- 
Sion to tho wliiinHical vow of laaliella riara 
Euvonia, C4overiieHB of the Nt'Mierlanda, at the 
niemorahlfl hjoko of Oateiul, which laeterl from 
1001 till imr-’DUlon ; TravelH in Hindu (17H1). 

Isabel of Castile, we are told, made a 
vow to the Virmn not to change her 
linen till Grann'da fell into her hands ; 
but this siege lasted longer tlian ladies 
arc wont to wear their body-linen. 

“BriBht-Sim was nionntoil on a hlack Iiorac, 
that of Felix was a Kr«>, Chery’a wiih wiiiu* aa 
milk, and the jn'inccaa'a an iBaltollc."— ConatcMa 
d'AlnoiB: Fair-Ktur anil rrinen Chery. 

Inn An Arabian idol in the form of 
a man, brought from Syria, and placed 
in Es-Sofa, near the temple of Mecca. 
Some say Isaf was a man convertod into 
stone for impiety, and that Mahomet 
suffered this one ** idol ” to remain as a 
warning to his disciples. 

Inonbras or Sir Xsuinbraji. A hero 
of mediuDval romance, first i)roud and 
presumptuous, when ho was visited by all 
sorts of punishineiits ; afterwards peni- 
tent ana humble, when his afflictions 
were turned into blessings. It was in 
this bitter stage that he one day carried 
on his liorsc two children of a poor 
woodman across a ford. Ysam- 

BBAS.) 

“ I warnoyem first at the beKymiinKC 
That T v/ill make no vain carpintfu [talk] 

Of de(*dH of ariii> s nn of lUtioui'H, 

As duH iiiyiiHtrollPs and jostoiirs, 

That inakys c-ariuinifo in iiuiiiv a place 
Of Ocionaiie and Jsciiilirusc. ’ 

WHUam of yandngtov. 

I'sengrin or Sir Isgrlm, tho wolf, 
afterwards created Earl of I’itwood, in 
the beast- c|)i(; of Itct/mml the /a?*. 
Isengrin tyinfies the barons, and Keynard 
the church ; and the gist of tho talc is to 
show how Hey Hal'd bamboozles his uncle 
Wolf. (Geriiiaii, [vegrUmUf a wolf, a 
surly fellow.) 

laenlt. (<SVr Ysondis.) 

lihbaii, in the satire of Absalom and 
Aehitophfl^ by Drydeu and Tate, is Sir 
Kobert Clayton, who’d “ e’en turn loyal 
to be made a peer ” (part ii.). 

Uh'boahetb, in Dryden's satire of 
Abaahm ami Aehitophely is meant for 
Bichard Cromwell. His father, Oliver, 
ii called Saul. At the death of Saul, 


Islibosheth was acknowledged king hy a 
party, and reigned two years^ when he 
was assassinated. (Part i. 57, 58.) 

They n ho, when £>au) was dead, without a Mow, 

Made foolish IshlioshPth the crown forego.’* 

iBhUloiiie'. The petrified city in 
Upper Egypt, full of men and women 
turned to stone. {Ferry: View of the 
Levant,) 

Marryat has boiTowcd the idea in his 
Pacha of Many Talcs, 

I'alao Tablet. A spurious Egyptian 
monument sold by a soldier to Cardinal 
Bembo in 1527, and preserved at Turin. 
It is of copper, and on it are represented 
most of the Egyptian deities in tho 
mysteries of Isis. It w'as said to have 
been found at the siege of Home in 1525. 
The word Isiac is an adjective formed 
from Isis. 

Xeldo'rlan Decre'tale. Also called 
Pseado or False Decrelah. A simrious 
compilation of fifty-nine decrebils hy 
Moiitz, who lived in the ninth century, 
and fraudulently ascribed them to I'sidore 
of Seville, who died in the sixth century. 
I*rior to the ninth century the only 
authentic collection of decretals or letters 
of the jjopes in reply to questions pi’o- 
posed to them by bishops, ccclesiaAtical 
judges, and others, was that of Dionysius 
the Little [Exig'uus], a Homan monk, 
who lived in the iriiddle of the sixth 
century. He commences with P()])e 
Siricius (fourth oenturj^). Tho Isidoriau 
decretals coutain fifty-iiiiio letters as- 
cribed to persons living between Cle- 
ment and Siricius, and forty others not 
contained in the Dionysian collection. 
The object of these forged letters is 
either to exalt tho Pajiacy or enforce 
some law assuming the existence of such 
exaltation. Amongst those spurious 
letters ai*o the decretal of St. Aiiaole'tiis, 
the decretal of St. Alexander, the letter 
of Julius to the Easterns, the synodi(;nl 
letter of St. Athano/sius, the decretal of 
St. Fabian instituting the rite of tlio 
chrism, and so on. 

“ La n-niniip pB«*iiili)-lKi<1oru'Mnt’. adnptfi' ivir 
a. NirliulaB, i‘n bUTi, iw 1*‘ luiMU'iiu* rniirilpipni- 
iiieiiKiue PM 870, iwir le rniinU* di* Tiviit 

eii lUW, Pile PBi ilepui'* iH'uf bipcIpb Je dioir rom- 
iiinn d'uis J'eghBO oatliolKiiie . . . . cp qu'il pbi. 
imptiBBihlp Up jiiMtitlpr et ineine d’pxpuspr, c'pht 
le mo>pn piiiployo ijar le oBeiido-lHKlovp inur 
jirrivera sea flns.”— JStiKte* Seliyiciisei/, Ait. 47, ji. 

Z'alnglaas. A corruption of the 
Dutch huyzcnblas (an air-bladder), being 
prepared from the bladders and sounds 
of sturgeon. (German, huyen, a stur- 
geon.) 
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Tola. Sister-wife The 

cow was sacred to her t and she is re- 
presented with two long hoi^s from one 
stem at the top of her head. She is 
said to have invented spinning and 
W'eaving. ijigyptian mythology,) 

liivcntresB of tbe woof, fair Lina THuxl flinss 
Tbe fl>ing shuttle tUro' the daiuMiig sinngs. . . 
Taught l)v her lahourH. from tlie fertile soil 
Iniiiiorial Isis clothed the bauks of Nile.” 

Purwm : Laves ofHw Plants, r. il. 


Milton, ill l*aradtsv Loat^ names Osiris, 
Isis, and Orus amongst the fallen angels 
(booki. 478). 

Isis, Hcrodotos thinks, is Deme'tcr 


Diodo'ros confounds her with the 
Moon, Demcter, and Juno. 

Plutarch confounds her with Athc'na 
(Minerva), Persojih'one (Proserpine), the 
Moon, and Te'thys. 

Apule'ius calls her the mother of the 
gods Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proser- 
pine, Ceres, Juno, Bello'na, Hecate, and 
Bhanmu'sia [Nem'esisJ. 

Lockycr says, ** Isis represents the 
idea, of rising or becoming visible, Osliis 
of disappciu'irig.” Thus the rising moon, 
a rising planet, the coming dawn, etc., 
is Isis ; but tlic setting sun, the waning 
moon, a setting planet, evening, etc., is 
Osiris. 


“Xow till* bright niMiinbcHiiiH kiastHl the water, 
.... and iKiw the niduniaiii and lalley, nier 
and plain, were litioded with wliite light, for 
mother leia wiis aniien.’—fOdcr Haggard: Clev- 
jHitra, ciiap. iii. 

V Isis M'jis the mother of Homs (the 
rising sun), and is represented as uui*siug 
him. 

Isis. Some maintain that Isis w'tis at 
one time tlie proteeti'ess of Paris, and 
that the word Paris is a contraction of 
tlie Orcek Para IsUlos (near the ttjmide 
of Isis), the temple referred to being the 
Pantheon or chui’ch of St. Genevieve. 
We are tohl, moreover, that a statue of 
Isis -wtis for a long time preserved in the 
clumjli of St. Gcuiuaiii des Pres, but was 
broken to pieces by Cardinal Briijoiiiiet 
because he saw certain women offering 
candles to it a.s to the Virgin. 

Th(‘ Yoriug Isis. Cleopatra (G9-J10 B.c.). 

Islam or Islamlsm. The true faitli, 
according to the Mahometan notion. 
The Moslems say every child is bom in 
Islam, and would continue in the true 
faith if not led astray into MagJsin, 
Judaism, or Christianity. Tlie word 
means resiguatim or siibmisston to the 
will of God, 


Islam cunsisis of live diitms r— 

(1) Bearing witness that there is but one God. 

(2) Reciting daily prayers. 

(3) Giving the appointed and legal alms. 

(4) Observing the Rainazau (a uionth's fait). 


(5) Making a pll^iinage to Mecca at leant once 
in a lifetime. 

Mullein and Musnliiiiiii are from tli«‘ lahio 

VlHlt. 

la'lamlte (3 syl.). A follower of 
Mahomet or believer in Islam. 

Island of Saints. So IreUmd w'as 
called in tlie Middle Ages. 

Island of St. Brandan. The flying 
island, the supposed reti’eat of King 
Kodri'go. So callerl from St. Brandan, 
who went ill search of the Islands of 
Paradise in the sixth century. 

Island of tho Seven Cities. A 

kind of Dixie land, w'here seven .bishops, 
vrho quitted Spain during the dominion 
of tlio Moors, founded seven cities. The 
legend says tliat many liave visited tlie 
island, but no one has ever quitted it. 

Islands of the Blessed, called by 
tho Greeks '‘Happy Islands,” and by 
the liomauR “Fortunate Islands.” 
Imaginniy island.s somcwlicrc in the 
west, where the favourites of tho gods 
are conveyed at death, and dwell in 
everlasting joy. 

“ Tlu'ir piatv of birth alutm ii iniitu 
To Himhdi fartlioi wext 

Than joiir iirc’i Islauds of ilu* liJoHl." 

Jlgrini. 

Isle of Bogs. So (‘ailed from being 
the ivceptacle of the gi’eyhounds of 
Edward III. Some say it is ii. corrup- 
tion of tbe Isla of Jfurhs, and that it is 
so called in ancient records from Ibo 
nniiibtu’ of wild fowl iuliabitiiig the 
marshes. 

Isle of Lanterns (The), or Jmh^ 
tern-land. An imaginary country in- 
habited by preteiidei-s to kiiowleilg(». 
In Frencli, Lauterntns, {Uahelais : Pan- 
iagrnelj v. 32, 33.) 

V Lucian has a similar conceit, ,call(*d 
the (Jity of Lanterns ; and Dean Swift, 
in his (SnlhrePs Trareh, makes his hero 
visit Lapiita, tlie tunpire of (juacks, false 
projectors, and jirotciiders to .science. 

Isle of Mist {The). TlicLslc of Skye, 
wdiose high hills are almost always 
shrouded in mist. 

“Nor sloop iliv hand b> tli.\ pnlo.rlm-f of ilir Islo • 
of Almt ” ' : t'lmjiil, l. 

Islington ( The Marquis of). One of 
the skilful eompanious of Barlow, the 
famous archer, was so chri.st(jn(*d by 
Henry VIII. {See Shoreditch, The 
Jhike of.) 

Ismaerians (4 syl.). A Maliometan 
sect, which maintained tliat Isma'el, and 
not Moussa, ought to bo Imaum'. In 
the tenth century they formed a secret 
society, from which sprang the Assassms. 
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lame'iM (3 9 yl.) Daughter of (E'di- 
pus and Jooasta. Antig'one was buried 
alive by the oi'der of feng Creon, for 
burying her brother Polyni'cSs^ slain in 
combat by his brother Ete'ocles. Is- 
me'nS declared that she had aided her 
sister, and requested to be allowed to 
share tlie same punislimcnt. 

Isine^ng. The lady-love of Isme'nias, 
in the ^otic romaiico of Eustathius or 
Eumathius entitled Isntene and Imw'niaH 
(twelfth century). Translated by God- 
trey of Viterbo. Esi)ocially notowoi-thy 
from its being reproduced in the Con~ 
fetatio Amantts of Gower, and forming 
the plot of Shakespeare’s Per 'wles. 

Xsme’nias. A Theban musician of 
whom Ath'eas, King of the Scyth'ions, 
declared, ^*1 liked the music of Ismcnias 
better than the braying of an ass.” 
{PkttarchJ) 

ZUM'no (in JernmUm Delivered), A 
magician who could **eall spirits from 
the vasty deep.” He was once a Chris- 
tian, but became Mahometan, ismeno 
was killed by a stone hurled at him by 
an engine (book xviii.). 

laobars. Lines on a map connecting 
places wliich liuvo tlic same mean baro- 
metric pressure. The closer the isobars 
are the stronger the wiud, the further 
the lighter. (Greek, haron^ weight.) 

Isoo'ratea. The French hoerafat, 
Eltichier, Bislioxi of Xismes (1632-1710). 

la'olde (2 syl.). Wife of King Mark, 
of Cornwall, who liad an illicit affection 
' for Sir Tristram, Mark’s nephew. Isolde 
the JVhttCf Sir Tristram’s wife. 

raother'mal Lines. Lines laid doum 
in mai>s to show the places which have 
the same mean tempeiuturc. (Greek, 
1808 thermos i equal heat.) 

la'raeL hi Di^'den’s satire of Absalom 
and Achiiophvl, stands for England. 

Is'rafiT. The onged of Tuusic, wlio 
possessed the most melodious voice of all 
God’s creatures. This is the angel who 
is to sound the Kesurrectioii Trump, and 
*wtll ravish the ears of tlie saints in para- 
dise. ^Israfi], Gabriel, and Michael were 
the three angels that wanied Abraliam 
of Sodom’s destruction. {iSale : Xomn.) 

“A wiuffod baiitl, coinjimiuled by Isralll. the 
aitffe) uf the resurrectiou, cuiue iv meet ilolHiid." 

ii. ». 

Inia. Jesus. 

Is'saoliar, in Dryden’s satire of Ab- 
salom and Aebitopnelj means Thomas 
Thynue, of Longleate Holloa friend of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Thynne was 


assassinated in his carriage, in Pall Mall, 
by ruffians hired by Count Koningsmark. 
TTie cause of the murder was jealousy. 
Both Mr. Thynne and the count were 
in love with Lady Elizabeth Percy, the 
widow of the Earl of Ogle. Her friends 
contracted her to the rich commoner, 
but before the match was consummate 
Mr. Thynne was murdered. Within 
three months the lady married the Duke 
of Somerset. {tSee MOHUN.) 

Issachar'^s ears. Ass’s ears. The allu- 
sion is to Gen. xlix. 14 : Issachar is a 
strong ass crouching down between two 
burdens.” 

“ lB’r> iioHHibIc ynii, \vli(>Hf‘ eiirH 
Are of Llic mlic of iHMicliar'M . . . 

Should yet l>e deaf aKHinst a iiowt 
So roan Off us the luibliv voice ? " 
ti. Butler: Hudibras to 

lasland. The kingdom of Brunhild 
is identified by You der Hagen with Ice-- 
land, but Wackemagel says it means 
Amazonian land, and derives it from 
the Old Gorman itis (a woman). {The 
Kibelunffen Lied.) 

iMue. Tho point of law in debate or 
in question. * * At issue, ’ ’ under dispute. 

To join isstte. To take opposite views 
of a question, or opposite sides in a suit. 

To join issues. To leave a suit to tho 
decision of the court because the parties 
interested cannot agree. 

lath'mlan Games. Epsom races 
w^ere styled “Our Isthmian Games” 
by Lord Palmerston, in allusion to the 
famous games cousistirig of chariot 
races, ruiming, wrestling, boxing, etc., 
held by the Greeks in tlie Isthmus of 
Corinth every alteniute spring, the first 
and tliii’d of each Olympiad. 

Istbmue of Suez. The covered 
bridge of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
is so called, because it connects the col- 
lege with the grounds on the other side 
of the river. Suez here is a pun on the 
word HUS (a hog), the Johnians being 
nicknamed hoffs in University slang. 

Italian Arohiteoture. TTie Roman 
architecture revived iu the fifteenth cen- 
tury, uud in vogue during tliat and the 
two succeeding ones. It is divided into 
three schools — the Florentine, Roman, 
and Venetian. 

Italian of Asia ( The ) . Persian is so 
called. Noted for its harmony, and its 
adaptation to verse and the lighter class 
of music. 

Italie Sohool of Phlloaopliy. The 

Pythugore'au, so called because Pythag- 
oras taught in Italy. 
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Italte ▼•niton. A version of the 
Bible from the Septuagint, ivhidi pre- 
ceded the Vulgate, or the version by St. 
Jerome. 

Italics. The type first used by Aldo 
Manu'zio in printmg the Aldine classics. 
It was called by him “ Cursive ** letters 
(a, running hand; from Latin, curt-o, 
to run). Virgil was the first author 
printed in this type (1501). Francesco 
of Bologna cast it. 

T/te words itaUciml in the Bible have 
no correspoudiug words in tho original. 
Tlie translators supplied those woi*dB to 
render the sense of the passage more 
full and clear. 

Italy. The champion of Italy was 
St. Anthony. {SiTcn Champions of 
Christendorm^ part i. 6.) 

Itch. My finyn's itch in he at him. 
This is a Freiicli locution, Les poings 
me demanaent de le haiire.''* 

An iten for gold, A longing desire. 
(Anglo-Saxon, giecan^ to itch.) 

Itching Sars (T<; hare). To have a 
longing desire to hear news, or some 
novelty. 

"The tiiiio will <'oiiie when tlioy will not. on<lure 
tlieHoiiiid (lortniio ; hiit.huvinK itrliiiiAt mrn. will 
liwili t<i Mn'inHelvHH tenc hern after ilieir own lusm 
L«»r hmginguV'— IS Timothy iv. :» (U.V.j. 

Itching Palm {An). A love of 
money. If the palm of your right hand 
itches, it betokens that you are going to 
receive money. So Melton tells us in 
his Astrohgaster, p. 23. 

“ Lot me tell yon, (’uHsiiiH, yon yourself 

Aie uiui’li condeiiineil to lia\euii iielinm' 

bhak4:tipear€ : Juhiw Ca-mr, i> . 4. 

Itching of the Bye. If the right 
eye itches it betokens laughter at hand ; 
if the left eye, it betokens grief; but 
Shakespeare does not ob.serve this dis- 
tinction. 

•• M.\ rmlit e>e itehey now, so 1 shnll sei* 

.Mi Joie." S7. 

“MilU'ojo*! <hi JCch ; 

Doth llial forehode wt-einim •' " 

ShuKi'^pvuit : Olhcliu. iwH. 

Itching of the Lips indicates you 
are about to receive a kiss, or else kiss 
somebod}’. 

“ If iour lipa itch, you *>1^11 HdinofMjdy ' 
— ; Avtivloyastii , \} X' 

Itching of the Nose indicates that 
you are going to see a stranger. 

" We shall ha’ trutrsts lo-day 

. . . My iio«c iifbetli Bii.*” 

Dtkker; Jiouiisl Whorr. 

Itching of the Thumb, according to 
Shakespeare, betokens the approach of 
evil. 

" By the pricking of my tliumliS, 
ijoniecliliitf evil this way conies." 

Jiacbeth, iv. I. 


Ithaocn'aion Sniton {The), The 
suitors of PenelApg (4 i^l.)> 

Ulysses, King of Ith&ca. While V\ 
was absent, many suitors presented 
themselves to Penelfipe, affirming that 
Ulysses was certainly dead. Penelbpfi 
put them off, saying she would give a 
definite answer when she had finished 
the robe she was weaving for Laertes ; 
but at night she unravelled all she had 
woven during the day. At lost Ulysses 
returned and slew the suitors. 

" All the ladies^ pacUaurl each, 

Like the Ithacciisian siiitors in old titiio. 

Htared with (Treat eyco, and lauirlied with alien 
Ups." Tmiiyum: The Priveegm. i\ . 

Ithu'rieL One of the angels com- 
missioued by Gabriel to seai'ch for Satan, 
who had effected his entrance into Para- 
dise. The other angel who accompanied 
him was Zoplion. (Itliuriel means ** the 
discovery of God.’’) 

" Uhiiriol and Zephon. with winired 8|>ped 
Bcarch throujiTli Ihistfardcn; Jea^e iiuooarched 
no nook ; 

But chielly where those two fair creatures 

iiAloep, flcciire of harm." 
Mihtm: J^ariiditte LosU hook iv. 7HM-7hl. 

Ithu’rlel’c Spear. The spear of the 
the angel Ithuriel, the slightest touch of 
which exposed deceit. Hence, when 
Satan slatted like a toad ** close to the 
ear of Eve,” Ithuriel only touched the 
creature with his spear, and it resumed 
the form of Satan. 

" Him [i.c. Hatan], tliiis intent Ithuriel with JiIh 
H(( ear 

Tourlied lightly ; for no falBoliood ran endure 
Toiu’li of relential temper, hut luturiiB 
Of force to itH own likeiieHs.” 

Milton : PnrudMe Loet^ i v. Hin-Sl.'i. 

Itln'eraiy {An). Tlie notification 
of the route followed by a traveller. 
The Itinerary of Aulouinus marks out 
all the main roads of the Roman Empire, 
and the stations of the Homan uimy. 
Tlie Itinerary of Peutingcr {Taint la 
reutingeridna) is also an invaluable 
docuiiumt of ancient geography, exe- 
cuted A. II. 303. ill the reign of Theodosius 
the Great, and lieiico called .sometimes 
tlie Tlioudosiuii Table. 

Its did not eoine into use till the 
seventeenth century. Dean Trench 
points out that Chatterton betrayed iiis 
forgeries by tlie line “ Life and its goods 
I scorn,” but the word tts was not in 
use till several centuries after the death 
of the monk to whom the words are 
asciibed. In 1548 it was used for its. 

“Till* lone and demitnm toward*** «o<l also lintb 
It iiifaiif-i(>, and liaiti ii loiiiiioiiiT forward iii 
(fniw til of atfiV (I j4f< 1 

I'van. The Russian fonri of John, 
called Jaan in Spain, (hovanm in 
Italian. 
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. Ivan the Terrible, Ivan IV. of Russia, 
infamous for his cruelties, but a man of 
^eat energy. He first adopted the title 
of csar. (1529, 153:1-1584.) 

I'vaiilioe (3 syl.). Sir Wilfi-ed, knight 
of lyanhoo, is the disinherited son of 
Cediic of Kotherwood. He is first intro- 
duced as a pilgrim, in which guise he 
enters liis fatlier's hall, where he meets 
Itowe'na. He next appears as Des- 
dichado, the “ Disinherited Knight,” 
in pie grand toumument where he van- 
quishes all opponents. At tlie inter- 
cession of King Richard lie is I’cconeilcd 
to liis father, and ultimately manies 
Rowona, his father’s ward. Rebecca, 
the Jew’s daughter, to whom he had 
shown many acts of kindness, was in 
love witli him. 

Sir Walter Scott took the name from 
the viUage of Ivaiihoo, or Ivinghoo, in 
Bucks, a line in a old rhymed proverb 
— Tring, King, and Ivaiilioe” — having 
attracted his attention. 

Xvaaovltoh. A lax^^, good-natured 
person, the natioiiai iinpei'Honaiiou of 
the Russians as a peojile, as Johtt Hull is 
of the English, Hruthvr Jonathm of the 
Anionoaiis, Jean ( ^nqxmd of the Frimch, 
and (JoUHiit M 'u'hiui of the Gormans. 

Ivories. Teeth; dice. 

To show ouds iroru's. To dis]ilay one’s 
teeth. 

To U’aith one's ivories. To rinse the 
month ; to drink. 

Ivory Gate of Dreams ( The). 
Dreams which delude pass thiTnigh this 
gate, those wliich come true i>ass through 
ttie Gate of Horn. This fancy depends 
upon two puiis; ivory in Greek is elt- 
phas, and the v(*rh efephmro moans “t«> 
cheat witli empty hopes;” the Greek 
for horn is keras, and tlio verb knrnnoO 
means ” to accoiiiplisli.” 

Sunt ifeuiiTiiu hoiiiui porlu' : 4|iiiii iiiii nlt4*ni rt>i tiir 

ConieH, qua \ im'ib niriliH ilntiir cMiiis iiiiiPi is , 

Altoro niiidi*iit.i iHTfci'Ui uiiciis (‘leiiliuaiu ; 

Sed fuJsaail arluiii iiiiiuiiii iimoiuniii nmm-s ” 

Viiyil; JKmitt, \i. s*H-ss#7. 

Ivory Palaces are not unfrequently 
mentioned in the Old I’estanieiit. Thus 
(Psalm xlv. 8), “ All tliy ganiients 
smell of myrrh, aloes, and i‘as.sia. out r>f 
the ivory palaces ; ” in 1 Kings xxii. ;h> 
wo u>ad that Ahab built “an ivory 
house ; ” and in Amos iii, 1.3 we road, 
**I will smite tlie winter-house with the 
summer-house, and the houses of ivoi*v.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in nor 
letters^ speaks of the ivory fittings of 
the harem of the Kahya'^s palace at 
Adriauople. She says, <*It8 winter 


apartments are wainscotted with inlaid 
work of mother-of-pearl and ivory of 
different colours ” (vol. ii. p. 161-162), 

**Tli»* fPilinifs of tin* Eftstern Iioubcr are of 
nioMiic work, ami for the most part of ivory, 
like LlioHe Buperb 'i'liliiur of Persia.'’— .SY. Juhn 
Chanltn. 

Ivory Shoulder. Demeter ate the 
shoulder of Pclops, served up hy Tan- 
talos ; so when the gods restored the 
body to life. Demoter supplied the 
hulking shouUltir with one of ivory. 

“Not lN‘Joi>s' Hhoulilcr w liilrr Lliaii lit*r IiiukIh.” 
ir. Jiriurne ; nrtiauinti'it rastwuht, ii. ;t. 

Ivy (Old English, (//</). Dedicated to 
Bacchus from the notion that it is a 
ju-eventive of drunkenness. But wliother 
the Dionysian ivy is the same plant tts 
that which we call tri/ is doubtful, as it 
wjis famous for its golden benies, and 
was termed chiyso^varpos. 

Ivy (in Christian Symbol of 

everlasting life, from its remaining eon- 
tiiiuolly gi*eeri. An ivy wreath was the 
prixe of the rsth'mian games, till it w:is 
superseded by a jiine garl.ind. 'Hie 
plant Wits sacred to Bacchus and Osi'ns. 

Ivy Bush. Like an owl m an irt/- 
hash. Having a sapient, ViutanMook, as 
some persons have when iii tlK'ir cups ; 
having a stupid vucant stare. Owls are 
proverbial for their j udgc‘-like solemn ity , 
and ivy is the favourite ]>la,nt of Bacchus, 
Gray, in his refers to the Owl 

and'the Ivy. 

“ Kroin .vomlrr iv.v-niiintli'd lo\\.*r 

Tlio iiioium; ovv I (lolli to I lie iimoii < oiiiiiliLiii 

Of Hindi as, vvamU'nii« ihtii* Ikm liuwri , 

Molesl licr tiiirieiil HiiliUir.v " 

Sr:iii/,a:t. 

Ivy Lane (London). So ctillcd from 
the houso.s of the prebenduries of St. 
Paul, overgrown with ivy, wliieli once 
stood tlicre. 

Izi’on. A king of the Lapithie, 
luuind to a revolving wheel of lire in 
the Infernal regions, for his impious 
))resumption in trying to imitate the 
thunder of heaven. (^(Jreek nufthology.) 

V The treadmill is sometiiiies calied 
“ IxToii’s Wheel.” 


J 

J. (In Tanvh). The signature of 
Douglas Jerrold, who first contiibutcd 
to No. 9 of the series. 

J. J. (In Hogarth’s (ir/M Lnne^ writ- 
. ton on a gibbet), is intended for Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, obnoxious for his bill for 
increasmg &e duty on gin. 
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JaaHur. At the battle of Muta^Jaafer 
carried the sacred banner of ** the Pro- 
phet.” One hand being lopped off, he 
held it with the other ; the other being 
struck off, ho embraced it with his two 
stumps; his head being cleft in twain, 
he flung himself on the banner staff, and 
the banner was detained thus till Ab- 
dallah seized it and handed it to Khaled. 
A similar tale is told of Cynaeglros (//.t?.). 

Ja'ohin. Tlie parisli clerk in Crabbers 
JioroHffh, He appropriated the sacra- 
mental money, and died disgi'aced. 

Juchin, (to Boaz.) 

Jack. 

I. Applied to men, hut always de- 
preciatingly. ( to Tom. ) 

(I) Jiff/’/: Adams. A fool. 

(‘2^ Jach-a-dfindy {(j.r.). 

(.'i) Jack-a-di'cams. A man of inaction, 
a m«-re dreamer. 

(4) Jack^n-droqurs. A good-natured, 
lazy fool. (Dutch, driiUni^ to be listless ; 
our drau'/.) 

(o) Jttck-a-Leui. A half-starved, sheep- 
ish booby. Shakespeare says; “You 
little Jack-a-lent, have you been true to 
lib?” {Merry If 'ires a/ U'ladsory iii. 3.) 

A kind of Aunt ^>ally wlii/jh was 
thrown at in Lent. (S(’e Clecchvd'ft 
J*oems ( l(J(iO], p, (il.) 

((>) Jack yes (//./'.). 

(7) Jaek^at^a^yineh. One who lends 
a hand in an emergency : an itinerant 
clergj^nuii who has no cure, but oflici- 
ates for a fee in any church where his 
assistance is rcqiiiird, 

(8) Jack liray, (to BnAG.) 

(9) Jack Fool. More generally, Tom 
Pool {q.i'.). 

(10) Jaek Keteh (q.r.). 

(II) Jack- y add It/ ff {q.e.). 

(12) Jack-stufcc. An insolent sauce- 
box, “the worst Jack of the pack.” I 
Fluellon Kiys one wlio challenges another | 
and refuses to tight is a “Jack-sauce.” 
{Hei/ry V., iv. 7.; 

(13) ' Jark-saiy. A botching tailor. 

(14) Jaek -/dare. “Every Jack-slave 
hath his holly full of flgljfiug.” {tshuke- 
spvnre : ( Uy/dteh t/t , ii . 1 . ) 

(l.'i) Jack-sprat (//./'.). 

(1(>) Jaek-strair. A i)easaiit reb«4. 

(17) Jack -tar (y.r.). 

' (18) Jack-iti-offive. A /'onceited official, 
or upstart, w'ho pref iiincb on his official 
unpointmciit to give himself airs. 

\19) Jaeii-tn-the-yrci)/. A i'himney- 
sweep boy in the mid&t of boughs, on 
May Day. 

(20) Jack-in-the-v'ater. An attendant 
at tbe waterman’s stairs, etc., willing to 


wot bis feet, if needs be, for a 
coppers.” 

t2l) Jaek-of-alUtrades, One who can 
turn his hand to anything, but excels in 
nothing. 

(22) Jack-of-both-Bides, One who tries 
to favour two antagonistic parties, either 
from fear or for profit. 

(23) Jack-oui-of -office, “ But long I 
will not be J ack-out-of-office.” {IShdke- 
speare: 1 Henry VI., i. 1.) 

(241 C?ieap Jack, (to Cheap.) 

(25) Jack will never be a ycntleman, 
A mere parvenu will never be like a 
well-bred gentleman. 

(26) Frery man- Jaek of them. All 
without exception, even the most iu- 
significant. 

(27) Itemcmhcr poor Jack. Throw a 
copper to the boys paddling about the 
jetty or pier, or pei’foiming tricks under 
the uo}>e of getting a small iKiunty. 

II. Applied to boys who act the 

PART OF MEN. 

(1) Jack Front. Frost personified as 
a inischievous boy. 

(2) Jaek Sprat. Who bears the same 
relation to a man as a sprat does to a 
inackci*cl or lierring. 

(3) Jack and JiH (iiursci’y rhvmc). 
Jill or Gill is a contraction of Juii/uuie 
or Gillian, a common Norman name, 
(to Jack, VIT.) 

(4) Jack a /id the Bean -stalk (q.tt.). 

(0) Jaek and the Fiddler (//.r.). 

(6) Jack of cards. The Knave or boy 
of the king and queen of the sumo suit. 

(7) Jack the (J/at/t-k/llcr (//./’.)• 

(8) (ily/n Jack. A link boy wlio carries 
aglyin. (German, /y///ff/ac«.) (to Gum.) 

(9) Little Jack Jlorncr, {See Jack 
Hoenee.! 

(10) The home that Jack hmlt (iiui*8ery 
tale). 

III. Applied to the males on in- 
FEEIOB animals : RR— 

Jack-ass, Jack-hakcr (a kind of owl), 
Jack or dog fox, Jack-hare, Jack-hern, 
Jack-rat, Jack-shark, Jack-sn/fte ; a 
young pike is called a Jack, so also were 
the male birds useil in falconry. 

IV. Applied to insteumknts which 
supply the place of or represent inferior 
men or hoys : — 

(1) A jack. Used instead of a tmii- 
Bpit boy, generally culled Jack. 

(2) A jaik. TJsed for lifting heavy 
w’eighlR. 

(3) Jack. The figure outside old 
public clocks made to strike the bell. 

** Strike like .Tar.k o’ the riork-bouse, never but 
in BeuBon.”— AYrode.' Floating JnUind. 
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(4) Jach^rM The cylinder round 
which the rope of a well coils. 

(5) Jaek^in~the*ha»keU The cap or 
basket on the top of a pole to indicate 
the place of a sandbank at sea, etc. 

(o) Jiick-in-the-box. A toy consisting 
ef a box out of \<rhlch, when the lid is 
raised, a figure springs. 

(7) BoiS^ack, An instrument for 
drawing oft boots, which used to be 
done by inferior servants. 

(8) Bottle-jack. A machine for turn- 
ing the roast instead of a turnspit. 

(9) Liftiftff-Jaek. A machine for lift- 
ing the axleUree of a carriage when the 
wheels are cleaned. 

(10) Boafttin^-jack, Bottle^jacJc^%.) 

j[ll) Smoke-jack. An apparatus in a 

chimney-flue for turning a spit. It is 
made to revolve by the upward current 
of smoko and air. 

(12) Jack-^chnin. A small chain for 
turning the spit of a smoke-jack. 


V. Applied to infeuiob aeticles 
which bear the same relation to the 
thing imitated os Jack does to a gentle- 
man. 

(1) Jack. A rough stool or wooden 
horse for sawing timber on. 

(2) Jack, A small drinking vessel 
m^o of waxed leather. 

“Bfirty of me, 1 am dry atill ; ffoo me the jnek, 
hoy."— Bciittmonf and FMckert Itloodif Btotlur, n.s. 

(3) Jack. Inferior kind of armour. 
(Se^jACK, No. VIIL) 

(4) A Jack and a half-Jark. Counters 
resembling a sovereign and a half- 
Bovemgu. Used at gamiug-tables to 
make up a show of wealth. 

(d) Jack-block. A block attached to 
the topgallant-tie of a ship. 

(6) Jack^boote. Cumbrous boots of 
tough, thick leather wona by fislionuon. 
Jacks or uimoiir for the legs. 

(7) Jack-pan. A vessel u.sod by bar- 
liera for heating water for their cus- 
tomers. 

(8) Jack-plane. A menial plane to do 
the rough work for finer instruments. 

(9) Jack -rafter. A rafter in a hipped 
roof, shorter than a full-sized one. 

(10) Jack-rib. An inferior rib in an 
arch, being shorter than the rest. 

(11) Ja^c-mru'. A lai'ge screw rotat- 
ing in a tlireaded socket, u.^cd for lifting 
heavy weights. 

(ri) Jack-tinihern. Timbers in a build- 
ing shorter than tlie lOst. 

(13) Jack-tau'cL A coars(\ long towel 
hung on a roller, for the servants’ use. 

(14) Jack of iMivei' iq.v.), 

(15) Jacket {q.v.). 


(16) Blackjack. A huge drinkmg 
vessel. A Frenchman yaking of it 
says, <<The English drink out of their 
boots.” {Heywood.) 

VI. A TEBM OF COmiEMPT. 

(1) Jach-a-lantern or Jack-d^ -lantern, 
the fool fire {ignis fatuue). 

(2) Jaek-as8. An unmitigated fool. 

(3) Jack-at-bowh, The butt of all 
the players. 

(4) Jack-daw. A prating nuisance. 

(dS Jack Brumes entertainment {q,v.). 

(joS Jackey. A monkey. 

(7) Skip-jack. A toy, an upstart. 

(8) The black Jack. The tumip-fly. 

(9) The yellow jack. The yellow fever. 

VII. Used in pboverbial phrases. 

^ A good Jack makes a good Jill. A 

good husband makes a good wife, a good 
master makes a good servant. Jack, a 
generic name for man, husband, or 
master; and Gill or Jill, his wife or 
female servant. 

Every Jack shall have his JiU. Every 
man may find a wife if ho likes; or 
rather, every countxy' rustic shall find a 
laas to be bis mate. 


" .lark Bball ha\o Iiir* JIM, 

Nought mIjhII ffn ill ; 

The man Bball have hiH mare again, and all Bliall 
be well." 

ShatiVitjaure : Mkltmmnnr Xioht's Dream, iii. *J. 


To play the Jack. To play the rogue 
or knave ; to deceive or lend astray likei 
Jack-o’-laiiterii, or iynis fatuus. 

«« fairy, winch >iui wl^ iB a liarmlcas 

fairy, lias done little better tlian (•Injed tlie Jack 
witli m."—Shakeiipi’aie: Tviuijegt,i\. 1. 


To be upon their jacks. To have the 
advantage over one. The reference is 
to the coat of mail quilted with stout 
leather, more recently called a jerkin. 


VITI. Jack. Armour consisting of a 
leather surcoat worn over the hauberk, 
from the fourteenth to tlie seventeenth 
ooiitiiiy, both inclusive. It was foniied 
by overlapping pieces of steel fastened 
by one cage upon ciuxvas, coated over 
with cloth or velvet. In short, it was 
a surcoat padded with metal to make it 
sword-proof. These jazcriiies were 
worn by the peasantry of the English 
borders when tliey journeyed from 
place to phice, and in their skiimishes 
with moss-troopers. 

“Jnckes quilted and coxered oicr with Imtlicr, 
fiistisiii, or ji\ er rliicke idaies nf iron that 

are bOW ed lu tlie Siinie.*'— Ltlif ; Duphm'g. • 


f Coltmel Jack. The hero of Defoe’s 
novel so called. He is a thief who goes 
to Virginia, and becomes the owner of 
vast plantations a family of slaves. 
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jACk4i>AHid3r. A term of endear- 
ment for a smarts bright little fellow ; a 
Jemmy tTessamy. 

“ Smart she is, and handy, 0 1 
Sweet as BUjrar-(»Ddy, 01... 

And I'm her Jack-a-daudy, O ! " 

Jack - a^dandy. Slang for brandy. 
Dandy rhymes with brandy. i^See Chivy. ) 

r In Ireland “ dandy ” means 
whisky : but whisky = eau de vie ; and 
eau de vie is brandy. 

“ Oiniidiuni cyathi vcro apud Methropdlitluos 
Hei'liernicos dicltur Dandy.' —^lacAiicifod's Jtfaijra- 
sivte, May, 1S8B (.Father Tom and the Pope). 

Jaok-»-LaBteni (A), A Will-o’- 

the-wisp, an ifjfnis fatuws. 

Jaok-a-napea or Jaokanapea == 

Jack of apes. An impertinent, vulgar 
priff. (AVig Jeannot.) 

More likelv, it is Jack and ape, 
foimed on the model of Jack-ass, a 
stupid fool. 

“ I will teach a scurvy jackauape priest to 
meddie or ii\sLiLe."—Shnkn>peiire: Merry Wivee of 
Windsor, i. 4. 

Jaok-Amend-AU. One of the nick- 
names given to Jack Cade the rebel, 
who promised to remedy all abuses. 

Jack Brag. {See Bbag.) 

Jack Drum’s Entertatnmeiit. A 

beating. {See John Dbum’s, etc.) 

Jack Homer. For solution see 
yoiee and Queries, xvi. loG; xvii. 83. 
In Latin alcaics, thus : 

“ i4edens Johannes parvus in anftulo 
Horn€rus edit crustula Christiiiica ; 

Et dixit, lit prumi extraheitat 
Pullicc, * Uuaui sum eiso siia\ is iufans 

The Lincoln Herald, .lau. 13, 1 m32. 

Jack Ketch. Although this looks 
very much like a sobriquet, there seems 
no sufficient evidence to believe it to be 
otherwise than a real proper name. We 
are told that the name Jack was applied 
to hangmen from Kichurd Jaquett, to 
whom the manor of Tyburn once be- 
longed. {See Hanomen.) 

Jack Pudding. A buffoon who per- 
foims pudding tricks, such as swallow- 
ing a certain number of yards of black- 
pudding. S. Bishop observes that each 
country names its stoge buffoon from its 
favourite viands: The Dutchman calls 
him PickeUierrmffc ; the Germans, ffans 
War si (John Sausage) ; the Frenchman, 
Jean Potage ; the Italian, Macaro'm ; 
and the English, Jack Padding. 

Jack Botdnaon. liefore you can sag 
Jack Jiobinson. Immomately. Grose 
says that the saying had its birth from 
a very volatile genueman of that name. 


who used to pay flying visits to his 
neighbours, and was no sooner an- 
nounced than he was off again ; but the 
following couplet does not confirm this 
derivation : — 

** A warke It ye as easie to l>e dune 
As tys to aaye Jocko ! rohys on." 

An old Play, cited by HalUwell : Arch. Diet. 

Jaok Sprat. A dwarf ; as if sprats 
were dwarf mackerels. Children, dv a 
similai* metaphor, are called small irj. 

Jaok Tar. A common sailor, whose 
hands and clothes are tarred by the ship 
tackling. 

Jaok and the Beau Stalk. A 

nursery tale of German invention. The 
giant is All-Father, whoso three 
treasures are (1) a harp — f.e. the wind; 
(2) bags full of treasures — i.e. the rain ; 
and (3) the red hen which laid golden 
eggs — that is, the genial sim. Man 
avails himself of these ti'easures and 
becomes rich. 

Jaok of all Tradoo lo Maater of 
None. In French, 'Pont savoir csi ne 
rien savoir. 

Jaok o' both Sides. A supernu- 
merary who plays on both sides to moke 
up a party ; one who for profit or policy 
is quite colourless. 

Jaok o' the Clock. The figure 
which comes out to strike the hours ou 
the boll of a clock. A contraction of 
Jaquemart {q.v.). 

“ King Richard, WpII, Imt wlint.'s o'clock ? 

Rockingham. Upoo tlio stroke of ten. 

A'. R. Wi*ll, let. 11 Bti'iko. 

R. Wl\y let it. Btrike » 

A". R. Betuiiso tliut., Iikea juck, tliuu keop'st T.lie 

Btroke 

Betwixt thy anrl niy nicdimtion." 

ShakcfiiKore ; Rirhurd ///., iv. 3. 

Jack of Dover. A stockfish, ** hake 
salted and dried." The Latin for u 
liake is inn lncins, and lucius is a jack or 
j)ike. Mcr, of course, means the sea, 
and Dover, tlio chief (Jiiujue Fort, is 
used as a synonym. Also refuse wino 
collected into a bottle and sold for fn^sli 
wine. *• To do-over again." {See Doveb.) 

" Alimy a Jack of I)o\pr IiiiBtow »oI<l 

Thai liatk liven l wycH lioL and iwycH cold " 
Chancrr : Cantrrburg Talce. 

Jack of Nowbnry. John Winch - 
comb, the greatest clothier of the world, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He kept 
100 looms in his own house at Newbury, 
and equipped at his own expense 100 of 
his men to aid the king against the 
Scotch in Floddeu Field. 

Jack o' the BowL The most fa- 
mous brownie or house-spirit of Switzer- 
land ; so called from the custom of placing 
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for him every nig^t on the roof of the 
cow-house a bowl of fredi sweet cream. 
The contents of this bowl are sure to 
disappear before morning. 

Jaek Out of Office. One no longer 
in office. 

“ ! am left out ; for mo nofliim; roinninfi. 

But lorij? 1 will iH)t lie Jiick-out-of-ottlco." 

Shakfittpeare : 1 Henry tY., 1 . 1. 

tb. Olant-kUler owed much 
of his sueceBs to his four marvellous 
poese^ous— -an invisible coat, a aip of 
wisdom, shoes of swiftness, and a resist- 
less sword. Wlif'ii ho put on bis coat no 
ove could sen liim; wlieii lie had his 
siloes on.uo one could overtake liim ; his 
sword would cut through eveiy tiling ; 
and wlnm his wtp was on ho know every- 
thing lie reejuired to know. Yongc says 
the story is based on the Scandinavian 
tale of TTior and Loki, while Masson 
maintains it to he a nursery version of 
the feats of Corin'oiis in Geoffr^ of 
Monmouth’s marvellous history. Inp- 
jirehend that neither of these siigges- 
tions will find many supporters. 

V Military success depends (1) on an 
voa't^ or secrecy, not letting the 
foe know your iiliins; (2) a cap of 
trtsffnnit or wise counsel; (.’1) shots of 
swift tmsj or attacking the foe before ho 
is javpai^ ; and (1) a resistless sword ^ 
or dauntless courage. 

Jack the Ripper. An unknown 
person who so called himself, aud com- 
mitted a senes of murders in the East 
Erul of liOinlon on common prostitutes. 

The first wt** April Hh' iicvt was 

AiiS'iiMt 7ili, ilu* lliinl AuuuHt :ilHr ; flip 
foiirtl) wsiB ScpitMulier slli ; rlir Ilftlj wasHepomi- 
hor.'Wili, wluMi iwi) \ioiiieii More iiiiinlenul ; iho 
sixth was NdMMiiIn'V ijfh , Ilu- apwrifh was l)c- 
rciulKT siir.li, in a InnhIrT's yard ; iliti eii;lith was 
.luly 17rli, issii. al WliiH'chajad i,ht' iiintli was 
KeiHonilHT J7in. 

Joek and James. Jewish, Jacob: 
French, Jacques^ our “Jack,” and 
Jacquemes, our “James.” Jacques used 
to he the coraraoucst iinine of France, 
hence the insiiri’cctioii of the common 
people was termed the insiiiTOf'tion of 
the Jacfpios, or the JtfcqHi-nc ; and a 
rustic- used to ho called a Jacqttts bon 
hufuuir. The Scotch call Jack Joe/,-. 

Jackal. A toady. Cue who does 
tlie dirty work of another. It was onre 
thought that the jackals iiunted in 
troops to provide the lion with jircy, 
hence they w’ore called the “ lion's pro- 
viders.” No doubt the lion will at times 
avail himself of the jackal’s assistance 
by appropriating prey started by these ; 
“ hnnti^,” ' but it would be folly to j 


suppose that the jackal acted on the 
principle of ifos non robis. (See Honey- 
comb.) 

Jaeket. The French jaqnetie^ “ little 
jack,” a translation of the German 
Hanseline, a slop cut short. 

Jacket. 'Pile skill of a potato. Pota- 
toes brought to table unpeeled are said 
to Ix) “ with their jackets on.” 

To dust one's jmJeet. (Sec Dust.) 

Jackson. (See Stonewall.) 

Jaekso'nlan Professor. The pro- 
fessor of natural und experimental phi- 
losophy in the University of Cambridge. 
This professorship was founded in 1783 
by the Rev. Richard Jackson. 

Jacob the Soonrge of Grammar. 

Giles Jacob, master of Romsey, in 
Hampshire, brought up for an attorney. 
A poetaster in the time of Pope. (See 
IhiHcmiy hi.) 

Jacob's Ladder. A ladder seen by 
the patriarch Jacob in a vision. It was 
set on the earth, and reached to lieaven, 
aud angels seemed to be ascending and 
desceumng on it (Gen. xxvhi. 12). 
Jacob is, on this account, a cunt name 
for a ladder. Tlicro is a pretty blue 
flow'cr 80 cjillcd, 

Jacob's Staff. An instrument for 
taking heights and distances. 

“ Rwu'h tln*n siwtaniitf uiiill. f liar I inny wnlo ; 

Ah AVitli II .(a< dIiV sl-Hff to liikt* hrr lieiKltl." 

CU'i'i'Unid : The JJt entomb to his Miittrese. ' 

The Apostle James is usually repre- 
sented with a staff, 

“ Ah lie bail tiiiM’Ued ninny fi fniminor's cbiy 
Tliroii^li boiliim'HHinlH of AnilMcanil Vnd ; 

Ainl III hiri liaiid ii .liiiMli’h bluff to stiiy 
His weary liiiibH lUion." 

fitteiiser: FaO le Qurnir, hook i. canto vi. 32-3j. 

Jacob's stone. The stone indocod 
in the coronation chair of Great Britain, 
brought from Scone by Edward 1., and 
said to be the stone on w’^hich the patri- 
arch Jacob laid his head when he dreamt 
about the ladder referred to above. 

This stone .was originally used in 
Ireland as a coronation stone. It T7a3 
called “Innisfail,” or Stone of Dcctiny. 
(See CoEONATioN Cmaib.) 

Jacobins. The Doniiiiicons were zo 
called ill Fraiu® from the “Ruo Gt. 
Jacques,” I'aris, where they first ccta- 
lilished themselves in 1219. 

Jacobins. A political club, originally 
called the Cfnh JSreton, formed at Ver- 
sailles in 1789. On tlieir removal to 
Paris, they met in the hall of an ex- 
convent oi^ Jacobins (see above), in the 
Rue St. Honors. 
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Jao’oMtoa (3^1.). The partiisans of 
James II. (when William III. superseded 
him), his son, and grandson. 

Jacobites^ nicknamed Wannififf-patu, 
It is said that Mary d*Este, the wife of 
James II., never had a living child, but 
that on one occasion a child, introduced 
to her bedroom in a warming-pan, was 
substituted for her dead infant. This 
** warming-pan child” was the Pre- 
tender. Such is the tale, the truth is 
quite another matter. 

Jae^ohites, An Oriental sect f)f 
Monoph'ysites, so called from Jaco'bus 
Baradteus (Jacoub Al-Baradei), Bishop 
of Edessa, in Syria, iu the sixth century. 

JacolinB. A gold coin of the valuo 
of 25s., struck iu the reign of James I. 

Jacquard Loom. So called from 
Jos. Marie Jacquard, of Lyons, who in- 
vented this ingenir)U8 device for weaving 
figures upon silks and muslins. (1752- 
1834.) 

Jacqueline (of Paris). A bell 
weighing 15,000 lbs., cast iu 1400. 

Jacquerie {La), An insurrection 
of the peasiintry of France in 1358, ex- 
cited by the oppressions of the privi,leged 
chisses and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 
while King Jean was a prisoner in Eng- 
land. When the peasants coniplaine^l, 
and asked w'ho was to redress their 
grievances, Ihey were told in scorn 
JacqHes Bonhomme (Johnny Goodman), 
i.c. no one. At length a leader appeared, 
called himself Jacques Bonhomme, ami 
declared war to the death against every 
gentleman iu France. In six weeks 
some 12,000 of these insurgents wei*o 
cut down, and amongst their number 
was the leader himself. {Sec Jack, 
Jacques.) 

Jacques. A generic name for tho 
poor artisan class in France. Jaques is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat without sleeves. 

“ jHC(inei), il 1110 flint rrouliler tmi Bniiimo ; 

Dhiib Io viIIh^u, nil irroH Iiiiikhioi' 

RiMle ot cmirr, huim (In iiicHfiiri ; 

C’eat iMiiir I iniiuit, Ihb* iiioii |qiii\ re htminie. 
TiCio-rm, .Ih<v|Iioh, 1 «*\ 0 'I*>i, 

V'dii-i \oiiir riinihSioi ilii i«ii ' 
lit unitin' 

Paitn'e Jacquen. Said to a maiden 
when she is lackadaisical (French). 
Marie Antoinette had at the Little 
Trianon an artificial Swiss village, which 
she called her “ /Wt/f and 

actuiilly sent to Switzerland for a 
peasant girl to assist in milking the 
cows. The Swiss maiden was one day 
overheard sighing for ^^‘BauvreJacqueR^’* 
and the queen sent for the oistaiit 
swain, and^d the lovers married. To 
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finish this absurd romance, the Mar- 
chioness de Travanet wrote an ode on 
the event, which w-as for a time wonder- 
fully popular. 

“ Paiivre .laoqueR, qnand j'etRls proa dc toi, 
Je no Bi'ntHiB iws ma niisero : 

Main a proeenc quo ni vis loin do nioi. 

Je iimuqiiL* lie tout Bur ia terre.” 

Marqume de Travanet. 

Jaeques Bonhemme. A sort of 
fairy good-luck, who is to redress all 
wrongs, and make all tlie poor wealthy. 
The French peasants arc so called some- 
times, and then tho phrase is like our 
teiTuof sneering pity, “my good fellow,” 
or “my fine fellow.” (iS'cc Jacques.) 

Jactitatien ef Marrla^. A false 

assertion by a ])erson of being maiTied 
to anotlier. This is actiouubte. 

Jade or 27/ff Bit'ntr Stove, Worn by 
the Indians as an amulet to preserve 
them from the bite of venomous animals, 
and to cure the gnivel, epilepsy, etc. 
{Hill,) 

“Tlie roniormtion wns IntergiiorfiPd by rnn- 
tiniial oiiiKt of ten drunk nut of tlu' most iH'autt- 
ful ('hiii(>HO-\\are, wliilo ilie Ainliar’s nipwnB of 
H moon jmk' ."—lion mint; Acroes Thibet, rhmii. n. 

Jade. A worthless horse. An old 
woman (used in contempt). A young 
w’oman (not necessarily contemptuous). 

Jaf'fler (3 syl.), in Venice TSmerredy 
a tragedy Otway. He joins tho con- 
spiracy of KeiTe against the Venetian 
state, but communicates the secret to 
his wife Belvide'ra. Belvide'ra, being 
the daughter of a senator, is naturally 
anxious to save the life of Priii'li, her 
father, and accordingly iiiducos her hus- 
band to discIos(5 tho plot, under promise 
of pardon to all llie cou8])irators. Tho 
plot being revealed, tho senate con- 
demned the conspirators to death ; 
whereupon Jaffier stabbed Pieire to 
prevent his T)eing broken on the wheel, 
and then stabbed himself. 

Jagger. A gentleman : a sportsman. 
(German, jayer, a sportsman. ) 

Jall-blrd (J). One who has been in 
jail as a jirisoner. 

“A1 this laic IKTMul III' CIlliMlIHIMO wo »U'0 
l>r<iiu;lit up iM ahlinr jHil-biMl'. Hs iic ilotnnilo."- 
Hrt>cbir: The rifimnulh Puijnt, Annwhi ]Nr4. 

\til ii. a.,;. 

Jamambujces [Soldierfi of the. round 
ralleijisL Certain mns tics of J apan , who 
roam about and pretend to hold converse 
with the Devil. They scourge them- 
selves' severely, and sometimes refrain 
from sleeping for several days, in order 
to obtain the odour of sanctity. They 
are employed by the people for the dis- 
covery of articles stolen or lost. 
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Jambon. A gun, bo called from its 
fanciful resembbrnce to a ** betterave ** 
or jambon. The botanical name of the 
root is melochia, 

"'What would you do to nip, brigand 9 . . . fiivo 
me fifty blawa <»f a niatra(]ue, an ytuir olficpr tfH\ p 
you last week for ateahng liia jandjoii ? "—Outda : 
Vndmr Flag*, chap. x\ i. 

JambuBtiha Adam’s 

preceptor, according to the pre- Adam- 
ites. Sometimes culled Bouu, and some- 
time Zagtith. 

Jamea A sovereign ; a jacobus. A 
gold coin circulated in the I'cign of 
James I. Worth about 2.)s. 

James (SL). Fatrnn saint r>f Spain. 
At Padron, near Compostella, they used 
to show a huge stqne as the veritable 
boat in wliieh the apostle sailed from 
Palestine. His body was discovered in 
840 by diviiLe revelation to Bishop Theo- 
domi'rus, and .King Alfonso built a 
chui'ch at Compostella for its shrine. 
According to another legend, it was the 
relies of St. James that were miraculously 
conveyed to Spain in a ship of marble 
from Jerusalem, where he was bishop. 
A knight saw the ship sailing into port, 
his horse took fright, and plunged with 
its rider into the sea. The knight 
saved himself by “ boartling the marble 
vessel,” but hi.s doilies were found to lio 
entirely covered with scalloi» shells. 

V In the ^'ietn Sdurtoruin (xi. 37i etc.) 
we are told, that in Clavigium scaicely 
a stone is found which does not bear the 
fonn of a shell ; and if these stones are 
broken up, the broken bits have also the 
foms of shells. 

Ill Cliristiaii art this saint has wunc- 
tiracs iho sword by which he was be- 
headed, and soiiictiiiu'S lie U alliivtl as 
a pilgrim, willi his cloak covcrctl with 
slielln. {iS(r ffhotr.) 

St, Jann's {tJn /,r.ss). Ills attiibulc is 
a fuller’s club, in albisiou 1o tin* iiislru- 
meut by wliich he wa.s put ti> death, 
lifter having been prccijiilaled from the 
summit of the temple. 

St. Jntnr,s\ ('ot/ri/r. Sf» called fmm 
James T., who grantetl a chartia- to «i 
college founded at Chelsea by J)r. JSut- 
rliffe, Dean of Exeter, to maintain 

J U'iests to answer all adven^arics of re- 
igion. Laud nicknamed it ** Coutro- 
vensy College.” The college was a 
failure, and Charles II. gave the site to 
the lioyal ik>eiety, who sold it for the 
-pui'iiose of erecting the Uoyal Hospital 
for Old Soldiers, which now exists. 

St. Jmnes*8 Day. July 2dth, the da^' 
of hifi martyrdom. 


The Court of St. Jams or St. Jamee^e. 
The British court. Queen Victoria holds 
her drawing-rooms and levees in St. 
James’s Palace. Pall Mall; hut Queen 
Anne, the four Georges, and William IV. 
resided in this palace. 

Jamie or Jemmie Diiflih Weepers. 
So called from a noted Scotchman of 
the 18th century, who lived at Edin- 
burgh. His great passion, like that 
of “Old Q.,” was to follow funerals 
in mourning costume, with orihodox 
w'eeiiers. I myself know a gentleman 
of a similar morbid passion. {Kay : 
Original Dorirtt it i. 7, andii. 9, 17, 95.) 

JaniBliW. King of the Genii, famous 
for a golden cup full of the elixir of life. 
This cup, hidden by the genii, was dis- 
covered while digging the foundations 
of Persep'oHs. 

" I know tiM) i\li(‘ic the liiil 
Ttu' jewel It'll ni|* nf their kiiiK .I;iini*liicl, 
With life K elixir siKirklini; hi/.'li.’* 

ThomttH AtcKiiY: Vtn titlitv and the Pi ri, 

Jano. A Genoese halfpenny, a cor- 
ruption of Jaiiuonsis or Genoensis. 

“ Bi'niiise I nmld not her nmiij a jniie." 

Siwtiser: Fa^ne Qneeue, hook iii. canto x ii. .iH. ' 

Jane. A most ill-starred name for 
rulers. To give a few examples : JjaUg 
Jane Orn/y beheaded by Mary for 
treason; •hme Set/manr ; Jane or Joan 
Beaufort^ wife of James I. of Scotlnnd, 
who was infamously and savagely iiiui - 
dered ; Jane of Hargandgy wife of 
Philippe te Long^ who imprisoned her 
for adultery in 1814 ; June of I'tanrters^ 
who was in ceaseless war with .Jane of 
Venthxhre after the captivity of their 
husbands. This contest is known in 
history as “ the wars of the two 
tFanes ” (fourteenth rciifmy). Jane vf 
France (do Valois), xx'ife of Louis XII., 
who rcpmliiited her for heiiig ugly; Janr 
fl\Uhri f, mother of Henri JV. of Eram i;. 
Being invited to Paris to attend the 
('spomsals of her son with Margaret de 
Vulu'is, slio was ])oisoiied by Palhariiu' 
do’ Mcdicis (1572); Jane, Ooanfrt^s of 
llainantt, daughter of Ikildwin, and 
wife of Fernand of j’ortugal, uho was 
made prisoniT at tlie btiHle of Bouviues 
ill 1214. She refused to ransom him, 
and is thought to have ]ioisoiied h?r 
father; Jane jrutngitez, wife of John II. 
of Navarre, stirred up war between her 
husband uud liis son Carlos by a former 
marriage, and ultimately made away 
with the young prince, a proceeding 
which caused a revolt of the (’atti- 
lonioiis (14U2) ; Jane the Imbcelta of 
Castile, who lost her reason from^ grief 
. at the neglect of her husband, Philip the 
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Handflome, Archduke of Austria ; Jane L 
nf Kopies manied Andrew of Hungary, 
whom she caused to be murdered, and 
then married the assassin. Her reign 
was most disastroup.. La Horpe has a 
tragedy entiUed Jeanne de Kaptcs ; 
Jane i/. of Naples^ a woman of most 
scandalous character, guilty of every 
sort of wantonness. She married James, 
Count of March, who put to death her 
lovers and imprisoned J ane for two years. 
At her release James fled to France, 
when Jane had a liatson with Caraccioli, 
whom she murdered. Joan^ the |X)i)e, 
if indeed such a j^rson ever existed. 
Jeanne la. Vucelle Moon of Arc] cannot 
be called a ruler, out her lot was not 
more happy ; etc. etc. {JSee John Two.) 

Jane Esrre. The heroine in a novel 
of the same name, by Currer Bell (y.«*.). 

Jon'iflBariee or Jan'inaries, a cele- 
brated militia of the Ottoman Empire, 
raised by Orcliau in 1326, and called the 
Yvnff i^Ueheri (new corps). It was blessed 
by Hadji Bektash, a saint, who cut oil 
a sleeve of his fur mantle and gave it to 
the captain. The captain put the sleeve 
on his head, and from this circumstance 
arose the fur cap worn by these foot- 
guards. In 1826, having become too for- 
midable to the state, they were abolished. 

“Tliwe wero t'wo <»f JantzHrios, one 

frulHt’ly oi'Kanif>ed . . . hikI the tither ooinitosinK 
HD irregulHi iiilliMa.”— C’Artmfror*; lincycfoitaidw, 

\ 111. \ i. II. I'H). 

Jan'nes and Jamlires. I'ho two 
magicians of Pharaoh, who imitated 
some of the miracles of Moses. The 
Jannes and Jambros who “withstood 
Moses,” mentioned by SI. I’aul (2 'rim. 
iii. 8, 9), are supposed to be the .siine. 
Th(j p:ini]))irastJoiuitluiu says lliey were 
the sons of Balaam. 

Jan^senists. A .'•cct of rhi i.stjnns, 
who held the docl.rine.s of (.^)|•llel^u8 
Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, iji France. 
Jansen iirofcbned to have formulated the 
teaching of Augustine, a.d. 1640, which 
resembled Calvinism in maiiv respects. 
He taught the doctrines of “ irresistible 
grace,” “original sin,” and the “utter 
helplessness of the natural man to turn 
to God.” Louis XIV. took part against 
them, and they were put down by Pope 
Clement XL, in 170J, in the famous bull 
called TJnigen'itus {q.v.), 

Jaaua'rlus (6'^.). A martyr in 305. 
Two vials of his blood are proHcrvcd in 
the ca^edral at Naples, and every year 
on September 19 (the day of his martyr- 
dom) the blood liquefies. 

Order of St, Jantiarim (patron saint 


of Naples), instituted in 1738 by Infante 
don Carlos. 

January. The month dedicated by 
the Homans to Janus (^.r.). Janus had 
tw'o faces, and Jauna^ could look back 
to the year past, ana forwards to the 
current year. 

Ja'nue. The temple of peace, in 
Home. The doors were thrown open in 
times of war ^d closed in times of 
peace. Some think the two faces of this 
mythical deity allegorise Noah and his 
sons, who look bock on the worid beforo 
the Flood, and forwards on the world 
after the aeluge had abated. This idea 
will do very well in poetry. 

“Slavery wftu tlie liin^rn Mnwliirh tlie vatoa of 
I ho teiniilC Ilf Jauub tiiruod ” (iii liie Aniorii-aii 
wav).— T he Timr.s. 

Japanese (3 syl.). The language of 
Japan, a native of Japan, anything per- 
taining thci'eto. 

Japheth's Stone. According to tra- 
dition, Noah gave Japheth a stone 
which the Turks call ffiudetmeh and 
senkjede. Whoever possesses this stone 
lias the power of biingiug rain fram 
heaven at will. It was for a long time 
preserved by the Moguls. 

Japhetldle. The supposed posterity 
of Je-pheth, sou of Nonh. The Aryaii 
family is said to belong to this race. 

“The Indo-KuropPHii fiiniily of InnKunffos 
knowi) by xHrioiis dpm^iiations. .^nnio fd.\lo u 
JapUeht’.A9.\i U iipiHTliuiiod to iho d«>rtrendniii*i 
Ilf fhp iMirpirrh .1u]ihiMh , jik I ho Senitfu' 
lappcrtam] 1,0 the of SLrni "-nhit- 

wy : Langmycb.etc., v, r. lit;, 

Jaqnemart. The automfiton of a 
clock, rorisisting of a man and woman 
who striku tlin hours on :i hell . Sr> callod 
from .lean Jamieinart nf a nlnrli- 

iiuikf'i', who (InviBeil this pioco of mn- 
rbaiiisiri. 

Jaques (1 syl.). A inorosf* cyiiicul 
moraliser in Shiakebpcarn’s */s Yon Like 
It. It is much disputed whether the 
W'ord is a inouosyllablc or not. Charles 
Lamb makes it u dissyllablo— “ Where 
Juquvs fed in solitary vein ; ” but Sir 
Walter Scott uses it as a monosyllable— 
“Whom humorous Jaques wuth envy 
viewed.” 

Jarkman. An Abram-man {q.v,), 
Jark means a scalf whence also a safe- 
conduct. Abram-mon were licensed 
beggars, who hod the *‘seal ” or licence 
of llio Bethlehem Hosijital to beg. 

Jarnac. Coap de Jarnac. A peculiar 
stroke of the sword bywhicli the oppo- 
nent is ham-strung. Tlie allusion is to 
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the duel between Jarnac and La Ch&- 
teigneraie, on July 10th, 1547, in the 
presence of Henri II., when Jamac dealt 
his adversaiy such a blow, from which 
he died. 

Jaandyoa r, Jarndyee. An in- 
terminable Chanoeiy suit in Dickens’s 
MlfiaA IfotMe. The character of Jam- 
dyce is that of a kind-licartcd, easy 
fellow, who is half ashamed tliat his left 
hand should know whut his ri^^ht hand 
gives. 

Jarvoy. A hackney-coach driver. 
Said to be a contraction of Geoffrey; 
and tlio reason why this name was 
sele(;teri was because coachmen say to 
their horses and Ge-o’ is a coii- 

tnictioii of Geoffrey. Ballantiue sfiys, 
that one Jarvis, a ntited liackney-coach- 
maii who was hanged, was the oiiginal 
Jarvey. 

^4 Jffrrrt/'s hcitjaniu). A coachman’s 
girat-ooat. {St‘e Bknjamin.) 

Jarvie (Jin if He A^ieol). A Glasgow 
magistrate in t5cott’.s Jiob lioif. He is 
jietulant, conceited, purse-proud, wilh- 
out tad, and intensely prejudiced, but 
sinceni and kind-hearted. 

Jaun'dioe (2 syl.) A jamichced ei/e. 
A prejudiced eye which sees “ faults that 
are not.” It was a popular belief among 
the lioiiiana that to the eye of a wrsoii 
who had the jaundice everything looked 
of a yellow tinge. (French, jnnuey j'cl- 
low.)" 

• All HPPniH infertfvl Hint, tir infeolnd s*.'. 

Ahull het'iTiB li'llow t(» (lie jnuri<lM-''(t c.\e” 
Pope : Kimiti/ on V) itn 

Javan Sou of Japheth. In 

most !^isteni languages it is the collec- 
tive nfune of tlie Greeks, and is to be so 
understood in Isa. Ixvi. 19, and Ezek. 
xxvii. 13. 

Ill tlie World Iteforr fhc Tfmd. by 
James Montgomery,’ Javan is the hero. 
On the day of his birth his father died, 
and Jftvaii rcijiaiiied in tluj ” patriarch’s 
glen” under his mother’s care, till she 
also died, 'nicn he resolved to see the 
world, and sojourned for ten years 
with the race of Cain, wliere lie became 
the disciple of Juhal, noted for his 
musical talents. At the expinitiuu of 
that time he returned^ penitent, to the 
^triarch's glen, where Zillah, daughter 
of Enoch, “won the heart to Heaven 
denied.” The giants invaded the glen, 
and carried off the little band captives. 
Enoch reproved the giants, who would 
have slain him in their fury, but they 
could not find him, ’ ‘ for he walked ivith 


God.” As he ascended through the air 
Lis mantle fell on JaTOn, who, smiting 
with it os he moved cdon^” brought the 
captives safely back to me glen again. 
A tempest broke forth of so feartul a 
nature that the giant arm]^ fled in a 
panic, and their king was slain by some 
treacherous blow given by some un- 
kuow'n hand. 

Jav'aneae (3 syl.). A native of Java, 
anything pertaining to Java. 

Javert. An officer of police, the 
impersonation of inexorable law in Lee 
JilisvrableSf by Victor Hugo. 

Jaw. Words of complaint; wrang- 
ling, abuse, jabber. “To jaw%” to 
annoy wdth w'ords, to jabber, wrangle, 
or abuse. The French gueule and fft%euler 
arc used in the same manner. 

Jlold your jatv. Hold j'our tongue or 
jabber. 

li'hat nrr yon jnivimf about? What 
arc you jabbering or w'fangling about V 

A break-jaw v'ord, A veiy long word, 
or one liard to pronounce. 

Ja-wab. The refusal of an offer of 
maiTiagc. Thus when one lady says 
to another tliat “ Mr. A. B. has got his 
jawab,” she means that he made her 
an offer of marriage, but was refused. 
(Calcutta tifauff,) 

Jawbone (2 syl.). Credit, promises. 
(daiVf words or talk ; bou^ good.) 

Jay (A). A wanton. 

“TliiHjiiyof Halv .... Iiath hetinjed him.’*— 
fih€tfkPitpeare: CyniOehnv, lii. 4. 

Jay. A plunger : one who spends his 
money recklessly ; a simpleton. This is 
siiniiiy the letter J, tlic initial letter of 
Juggms, who, in 1887, made a fool of 
himself by losses on the turf. 

Ja'zey. A wig ; a corruption of Jer- 
sey, and so called because they are made 
of Jersey flax and fine wool. 

Je Bfaintlendral (f will maintain). 
The motto of the House of Nassau. When 
William HI. came to England he re- 
tained the motto, but added to it, “ I 
w’ill iiiaiubiin (Jir ftficriies of Jinylaud and 
the Frolistant reUtjion.''^ 

Jo no Sais Quoi. An indescribable 
sometliing ; as “ There was a je ne mis 
fjnoi about him which made us dislike 
him at first sight.” 

Jeamos (1 syl.). Any flunkey. Some- 
times the Morning Fast is so called. 

Thackeray wrote Jeames^s JJiary (pub- 
lished in Ftmch), of which Jeames ae 1^ 
Pluche was the hero* 
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Jean Crapaud. A Erenuhman. A 
Fronchmou is cal||^ both a toad and a 
frog. {See Cbapaud.) 

Jean Faiine [Joel: Flour], A sort 
of Scaramouch^ generally very tall, and 
representing a loutish boy dressed all in 
white, the hair, face, and hands being 
covered with flour. 

“JiMin Fanne e’en fervient (dii niaiiloau d'un 
mntilliommo GHSccin) iin Ininnct. ; a It) Aoir 
Ttlanchaatre, il neiiilde qu’il xoii deHja enfanno.” 
—Jjea Jeux de L*Iucmma (liM.’i). 

Jean do Lettre {Afr, Jenkins), 

“ Qui pour Pordmaire, dit TuUemant, 
est un aninutl mal idoine d toute autre 
vhoev,'*^ {Atme, JkshoHUereH : Jluton- 
ettes^ ix. 209, x. 82.) 

Jean de la Snie (French). A 
Savoyard. 

Jean de la Vlgne (French). A 
crucifix. {See next article,) 

Jean des Vlgnos (French). So 
the joiiglers call the poupec to which 
they address themselves. The French 
Protestants in the sixtceiifh century 
called “the host” Jean, and the woitl 
is pretty well synonymous with buffoon. 
Jean des Vignes was a drunken mari- 
onette performer of considerable ability ; 
“Jean” was his name, “des Vignes” 
his sobriquet, llcncc wlieii a person 
does a bad action, the French say, “ 77 
fait cominc Jean den Vignes ; ” an illicit 
marriage is called “ le manage de Jean 
des Vignes^** and a bad fellow is 
Jean des Vignes Hence Assoucy says, 

“ Jfo/, paucre sotj plus sot que Jean des 
Vignes ! ” 

** J«*Hn ! que dire Hur .lean ’ (•'♦•hi uii lcrvil>Ie ikmii, 

Qiii jamaiH irucconi|i}iKUC unecpiMieieliotiiji*te 

Jean des Vi^itcs, Jeuu JiKue. Ou \aiN-jv> 

I’roin es bon 

Qii'en si liojiii olieiiiin je iii’anvte ” 

Virgilv TravuHti, vii. (Juno to jflneas). 

Jeannot (French). One who is mi- 
nutely great; one who exeivises his 
talents and ingenuity on trifles ; one 
who after great jn-eparatioii iit table to 
produce some miglity effect, brings forth 
only a ridiculous mouse. 

Jeb'UBltes (3 syl.),iii Di^den's satire 
of Absalom and Achdophel, stands for 1 
the Roman Catholics ; so called because | 
England was Komuii Catholic before 
the Reformation, and Jerusalem was 
called Jehus before the time of David. 

V In this poem, the Jehu sites are the 
Catholics, and the Leviies the dissenting 
clergy. 

Succeeding times did equal folly rail. 

Believing nothing, or believing all. 

The Egyptian rites the Jebiisires embraced, 

When gods n ere reciimnieiified b> ilieir taste.’* 
[Tmosulistantiatioii.] 

Dryden: Absalom and Achitophel, Part i. Il7-is3. 


Jedwood Jlwtloe. Putting on ob- 
noxious person to death first, and trying 
him afterwards. This sort of justice was 
dealt to moss-troopers. Same as Jed~ 
burgh Jitstice, Jeddart justice. We havo 
also “Cupar justice” and “Abingdon 
lavr.’* Of the last we are told that 
Major-General Brown, in the Common- 
wealth, hanged a man first and tried 
him afterwards. 

“Jedwood justice— bang in haste and try at 
leisure."— AVett ; Fair Idmd oj Perth, chap, s \ii. 

Jahon'nain. Tlic Gehenna or lufomo 
of the Arabs. It consists of seven stages, 
one below the other. The fli’st is allottcxl 
to atheists; the second to Manicheans 
{q,v,) ; tho third to the Bralimiiis of 
India ; the fouiiii to the Jews ; the fifth 
to Christians ; the sixth to the Magians 
or Ghebors of Persia : and the seventh 
to hypocrites. {The Koran,) 

Jehovin'tlo. {See Elouistic.) 

Jehu. A couchmon, especially one 
who drives at a rattling puce. 

“Tlio wairbinaii lold, saying Tlio driving 

IS like tbc UriMiig of Jehu I bo sou of Niiiislii ; 
for lie drivctU furiously. "—2 Kings m. »i. 

Jejune (2 syl.). A jejune narrative, 
A dr 3 % tedious one, (Latin, jeju'nns^ 
diy, spiritless.) 

“Till farce itself, most muiirufnlly jejune, 

Calls for the kiuU assisi-anec of a tune.'' 

Sowper: /fc^rrwinif. 711. 

JekylL T>r. Jeh/fl and Mr. Kgde. 
Tlio two phases of one man, “ the law 
of his members w’ari'in^ against the law' 
of his mind.” Jekyll is the “ would do 
good,” Hyde is “the evil thatispresent.” 
{Stevenson : J)r. Jekgll and Mr. Hyde.) 

Jelly Pardone. When Thoinas 
Cromwell wu.s a clerk in the Euglisli 
factory at Antwei^i, two of his fellow- 
countrymen from Boston (LincolnshinO 
consulted with him as to the best means 
of getting tho pardons renewed for tins 
repair of Boston harbour. Cromwell, 
knowing that Pope Julius was very foiul 
of dainties, iirovided for him some ex- 
quisite jelly, and told his Holiness lliat 
only royalty over ate it in England. The 
Pope wjts so p]ea,scd with the deliciujy 
that he signed the pardons, on condition 
of having the reeiijo of the Jelly. 

Jeriyby {Afrs.), A philanthropist 
who ivould spend and he spent to help 
the poor fan-makers and flower-girls of 
Borrioboolah Gita, but would bunolo into 
the street a poor beggar dying of star- 
vatiou on her own doorstep, ipickens : 
Bleak House.) 

Jemmle Duffik {See Jaicie Duffs.) 
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a name found in cmgravings 
of the ei^teenth' century, was James 
Worsdale, the painter and dramatic 
writer (died 1767). 

A housebreaker’s crowbar. A variant 
of Jimmy; Jenny, Jinnie, and a diminu- 
tive of en-gine. Similarly a “ spinning- 
^nio " is a small engine for spinning, 
^eso crowbars goiierally take to pieces 
that they may be slipped into the pocket. 

Jernniy. The head of a slaughtered 
sheep, 'ibero arc» “boiled jenimies,” 
“ baked iommies,” ivnd “ aanguinaiy 
jemmies’^ (raw sheep’s lieads). The 
tradition is that .Tames IV. of Scotland 
breakfasted on a sheep’s head just before 
the battle of FJoddon Field (Sep. 9, 1 513). 

“Mr. Sikes made many pleasant witticisms on 
]onmiies, a cant name for sheep s heads, and also 
f«ir an mgonimm implement much used lu lus pri»- 
rcjision.’ jn» : Oltv/r Tn‘tni 

Jemmy. A great- coat. So called 
from the Scotch cloth called jcl^Tn^^ 

Jemmy. Spruce, fine. A diminutive 
of f/hn, spruce or smart (Anglo-Saxon 
ffnntt), Gxmcrack means an oniamcntnl 
toy, a pretty ornament of no solidity. 
(iSe-f lwlou\ Jemmy Jesbamy.) 

Jemmy Bawaon was one of the 

Manchester rebels, who was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on Kennington 
Common, Suirey, July 30th, 1740. A 
lady of gentle blood was in love with the 
gallant young I’ebtd, and died of a broken 
heart on the day of his execution. 
(iVm/’# Reilquett, series 2, book iii. 20. ) 

Shenstone ha« a ballad on it, bemuniug, 
“Come, listen to my mournful tale,” 

Jemmy Jeeeomy (yt). A Jack-a- 
dandy ; fl. lady’s fondling, “ sweet as 
sugar- candy.” 

Jeikklneim {Ephrann). A swindling 
rascal, who makes a tool of Dr. Prim- 
rose. {Goldsmith: Virar of 7ra/,t' field.) 

Jennet. A. small Spanish horse. 

Jenny. The spiqniiig jenny means 
the little spinning engine. ITie W’onl is 
u corrupt di^aiiiutive, "giiiie. It is an 
error to dei’re tlie word from the in- 
ventor’s or daughter, seeing his 

wife’s name was Elizabeth, and he had 
no daughter. 

Jenny TOuvridre. A generic name 
for a hard-working, poor, but contented 
needlewoman. The name W’aa devised 
by Smile Barateau, and rendered jiopu- 
hir by Ids song so calletl. 

** KuU'nUez-i oils iiii oifi..nii fiunilicr 
o’esi le cliaiuenr dr .Ieiiii> rniivm'i’o, 

Au I'leui' (Miitrut, I'uiiirnt dr |ieu 
Blit) puurniU fitrr rirlir, et prefere 
Ce qui \ ieut de L)it>u. ' (1847.) 


Jenny Wren, the sweetheart of Bobiu 
Eedbreast. # 

“ Roliiii proniiHTd .Trnny, if »he would be his 
wife, she shiMild ‘feed on fherry-pie and drink 
curmiit-wine ' j nn<l lie says 

‘ ni dress you liken goldHncb, 

Or any iie.'icock gay ; 

So. deart'Ht Jen, if you’ll be mine, 

Let us ap)>oint tlio day.' 

Jenviv rrplifK 

' Chorry-pio is very nleo. 

And so is rurnint wine ; 

But I must W€‘ar my plain brown gown, 

And imviT go loo fine.’ ” 

JeofUl, i.r. J’ai foilU {LapftUft sum ; 
T have failed), an omission or oversight^ 
in a law- proceeding. There are several" 
statutes of .Jeofail for the remedy of slijjs 
or mistakes. 

Jeop'ardy (3 syl.J. Hazard, danger. 
Tyrwhitt saj’s it is the French jcu parti, 
and Froissart uses the phrase, “ Ei. mm 
lea royous a je\t parti (vol. i. c. 234). 
Jeu parti is a game where the chances 
arc* exactly bu lanced, hence a critical 
state. 

Jereed. A javelin with which the 
EjLsterns (‘xercise. (Turkish and Arabic.) 

Jereml'ad (4 syl.). A pitiful tale, 
a tale of woe to produce compassion ; so 
called from the “ Lameutatious ” of the 
prophet Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, derived from “Cucuin- 
ber.” ITie joke is this : King Jeremiah 
~ ./ire’ -/i /;///, contracted in or 

y her -kin, and gherkin is a young 
cucumber. 

The British Jeremiah. Gibbon so 
calls Gildaa, author of J^ammiations 
orci' the Destruction of Itritain (510- 
570). 

Jeremy Dlddler. An adept at rais- 
ing money on false preteuces. From 
Kenny’s farce called Jtaxsxny the Wind. 

Jeremy Twltoher. A cunning, 
treacherous highwayman, in Gaj^’s 
Beyyar's Opera. Lord ^Saudwicli, a 
member of the New Kit Kat Club, was 
so called in 1705. 

Jericho. Gone to Jericho. No one 
knows where. Tlie manor of Black - 
more, near Chelmsford, w'as called 
Jericho, and w’us one of the house.-! of ' 
nleasiii’e of Henry VHI. When thi.s 
lascivious jiriuce had a mind to be lost 
in the embraces of his courtesans, the 
cant phrase among liis courtiers was 
“ He is gone to Jt*richo.” Hence, a 
]>lace of concealment. 

fio to Jericho ivith you. I teish he 
had been at Jericho. A euphemistic tuni 
of phrase for “Go and h^g yourself,” 
or something more offensive still. This 
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Ba^g derived from 2 Sam. x. 5 and 
1 Chrou. xix. 5. 

‘‘ And the kin it said, Tarry at Jericho until your 
henrds he trriwu. ” 

I wish you were at Jericho, Anywhere 
out of my way. {See above}^ 

Jerked [beef], a corruption of the 
Peruvian word eharqni, meat cut into 
strips ami dried in the sun to preserve it. 
(See Mayne grid's novels.) 

Jerkin. A shoi*t coat or jacket ; a 
close waistcoat. 

“ Mifltrcs^ lino, is not this my jerkin ? Vow is the 
^rkin under the \\\\o.''—RhakCHpcare : Thr Teniprift. 

Jeroboam of Rum or Claret {A). 
Eight bottles ; but of whisky three pints. 
Probably a peiworsion of “ joram.” 

{Sue Taitit-hen andEEHOBOAM.) 

‘•Sonic ‘jciohoanis’ of \iTy «ild rum wont at 
liris. wioii ; -cvcml • rniiint-hiMi**, of niiii fotolifd 
'Ms iinii » lino ‘ iiinL'iiuiim,' J7s. Truth, 

Maroli, 1S'»7. 

A magnum = 2 quart bottles; atap- 
yntheii “ 2 inagimnis ; a jerolioaiii = 2 
tappit-lieiis ; and a rehohotim = 2 jero- 
boanis or 16 quni-t bottles. 

Jerome (St.), (xoncrally represented 
as ail aged man in a cardinara dress, 
writing or studying, witli a lion seated 
beside liiin. The tat painting of this 
saint is The Comnwmon of St. Jerome, • 
by Doinenichi'no, in the 'Vatican. Tt 
is placed opposite Ilnpliael’s Trans- 
fgnratiun. 

Jeron'imo. The chief character in 
the Sminthh Traycdy by Tliomas Kyd. 

On hnding his application to the 
king ill-timed, he says to himself, “ (fo 
by, Jeronimo,” which tickled the fancy 
of the audience so tliat it became for a 
time the current street jest. 

Jerrv-bullt, unsubstantial. A” jerry- 
builder” is a speculative builder who 
runs up cheap, uii substantial lioiises, 
using inaterijiN of the comnionest kind. 

(.sVr JusY Mast.) 

Jorry-shop, or a Tom and Jorry 
Shop. A low-clasH heer-liouse. Probably 
the Tom and Jerru was a public- house 
sign wlien Pierce Egan’s Life m Lnndm 
was popular. 

Jerry Sneak. A henpecked hus- 
band, from a celebrated clui meter in 
Foote’s farce of tlie Mayor of Oarrait. 

Jerrymander. (See G EBUYAt andeb. ) 

Jersey is Cjcsar’s-ey -i.c. Ca*.sar’s 
island, so callc^d in honour of Julius 
Cffisar. 

Jeru'salem, in Drydeu’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophe)^ means London. 
<Part i. verse 8G, etc.) 


Je^asalfim Pony 

JortuMdom Artlohoke. A coirup- 

tiou of (hrasole articioeco. Giroaolo is 
the sunflower, which this vegetable re- 
sembles both in leaf and stem. 

JoruBalem Chamber. The Chap- 
ter-house of Westminster Abbey. Henry 
IV. died tliere, March 20, 1418. 

“ 1 1 hath been nroiihcsicil to mo miiny yoars, ‘ 
1 should not iiip fiut in JcriiBalem." 

iShakespmre : 3 Hentrtf FV., iv. .I. 

? Pope Silvester II. was told the 
same thing, and he died as he wnii saying 
mass in a church so called, (^acon: 
T/fsetdam.) 

The Lower House of Convocation 
now meets in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
The Upper House meets at Mr. Hodg- 
son’s, ill Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

Jernsalem Delivered. An epic in 
twenty books, by Torquato Tasso (1544- 
159J). 

Tlie crus,aders, encamped on the plains 
of Torto'sa, chose Godfrey for their 
I cliief, and Alandiiie, King of Jerusalem, 
made prcyiarations of defence. Tlie 
overtures of Argantos to (xodfrey lieing 
declined, lie declared war in the name of 
the king of Egyjit. Tlie Christian army 
having reached Jerusalem, the king of 
Damascus sent Amii’da to beguile the 
Christians ; she told an artful tale by 
which she drew off several of the most 
iniissaiit. It was found that Jerusalem 
could never he taken without the aid of 
Rinaldo; but Rinaldo had withdravim 
from the anny, hecuuHe Godfrey had 
cited him to nnswiT for the death of 
Gimaiido, slain in a duel. Godfrey, 
being informed that the hero was dally- 
ing with Anni'da in the enchanted is- 
land, sent to invito him hack to the 
army ; he returned, and Jerusalem was 
taken in a night attack. As for Ar- 
mi'du, after setting fire to her palace, 
she fled into Egypt, and offered to 
marry any knight who slew Rinald : 
hut when she found tlio Christian army 
was successful, she fled from tlie field. 
The love of Rinaldo returned : he pur- 
sued lier and she relented. The poem 
eoncliides with the triumphant entry of 
the Christian anny into the Holy City, 
and their devotions at the tomb of the 
Redeemer. The two chief episodes are 
the loves of Oliudo (q.r.) and Suphro'nia, 
and of Tailored (q.v.) and Coriuda. 

Jerusalem Pony. A mjody clergy- 
man or minister, who renders temporary 
aid to his brother iriinistei's for hire ; 
so calleil in huinfirsoine disconriesy. 
Tlie Jerusalem pony is a large species of 
donkey. 
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JtM (pi Jeaaes). A dioit strap of 
leather tied about the of a hawk to 
hold it on the fist ]£noe a. bond of 
affection, etc. 

“ Tt T prove her liaffpard, 

Thouffh that her jeaseti were my dear heart- 
«t rings. 

I'd wiiistiu her off.” 

Shnhexprarp : Othplln, iii. 8. 

^euainy Bride is Maiy Horneck, 
with whom Oliver Goldsmith fell in love 
in 1769. 

Jeeie Tree. Iti Cliristian art, a vine 
tracing the genealogy of Christ, called 
a “rod out of the stem of Jesse ” (Isa. 
xi. 1). Jesse is generally represented in 
a recumbent position, and the vine is 
made to rise out of liis loins. 

JesM Window (^). A stained-glass 
window representing Jesse recurnhont, 
and a tree shooting from him coiituiniug 
the pedigree of Jesus. 

Jeo'oloa. The Jew’s daughter in the 
Merchant of FetiicCf by Shakespeare. 

Jeotoro. (See Fools.) 

Jeo'uit (3 syl.). When Ignatius de 
Loyola was asked what name he would 
(give his order, ho replied, “We are a 
little battalion of Jesus;” so it was 
called the “Society of Jesus,” vulgar- 
ised into Jesuits. The society was 
noted forita Icaniiiig, political iiiHuence, 
and “pious frauds.” The order was 
driven from France in 1594, from 
Eiighiud ill 1604, from Venice in 1606, 
from Spain iu 1767, from Naples in 
1768; and in 1778 was suppressed by 
Pope Clement XIV. ; but it revived 
again, and still exists. The word is 
used liy controvenu'n lists to express one 
who “lies like truth,” or palters with 
us ill a double sense, that “keeps the 
word of promise to our ear, aud breaks 
it to our hoiie.” 

JeaiiB Paper. Paper of very hirge 
size, chiefly used for engravings. Ori- 
ginally it was stamped with the initials 
I.H.S. [q.r.). 

Jet. So called from the Hiver Gages, 
in Asia Minor, on the banks of which it 
was collected by tJio ancients. Tt was 
originally called ffagafes, cori’iipted into 
gaffatjet. 

Jet dlSau (French). A spout or jet ] 
of water thrown up into the air, gener- 
ally from an artilicial fountain. The 
great iot at Versailles rises to a height 
of 100 feet; that at Chatsworth, the 
highest in existence, to 267 feet. (French, 
frm the Latin jaetue^ thrown ; jacio^ to 
throw.) 


Jeteam or Jeteon. Goods cast into 
the sea to lighten a ship. (French, 
to cast out.) (See FumAM. and Lioak.) 

Jettator. One with an evil eye, who 
always brings ill-luck. The opposite 
of the Mascotte (y.r.), who with a “ good 
eye” always brings good fortune. 

llie opera called La Maecotte, (1893, 
by Durce and Chivot.) 

Jettatura. Tlie evil-eye. 

*• Their Klftiii-e, if ymi meet it., is tLo jettatura, 
<ir e\ il-i'i e.” —ilrtt. UaskHl : An Acearned Eure. 

Jen d’Eaprit (French). A witti- 
cism. 

Jen de Mot. A pun ; a play on 
some word or j^hrase. (French.) 

Jeunease Dorde. The “ gilded 
youth ” of a nation ; that is, the rich 
and fasliionable young unmarried men. 

”Tli{ ro were three (»f the jeuneeup dor^e^ anil, na 
8ii<‘h, wt're itrottj well known to the Jndieo who 
promenade the (rniml I'lrrle.*'— T. Terrel; Lady 
Delmar, ix. 

Jew. The IFanderiug Jew, 

(1) Said to be Khartaph'ilos, Pilate’s 
porter. Wlien the rijficers were dragging 
Jesus out of the hall, Kartaph'ilos struck 
Him with his fist iu the back, saying, 
“Go quicker, Man ; go quicker ! ” 
Whereupon Jesus replied, “ I indeed go 
quickly ; but thou shalt tarry till 1 
come again.” Tliis man afterwards 
became a Christian, and was baptised 
under the name of Joseph. Every 100 
ye.ars ho falls into an ecstasy, out of 
which ho rises again at tlie age of 
thirty. 

TlieiiirlmalHrmiint of the “ Wander in k Jew” 
in ill file Rook of the CtoomcJee u/ the Ahlh’y of St. 
Alhitne. Tliia trad It loinvaa con tin lied hy Matthew 
}*aria in li'iu In 11M2 Philip Moiiskes. afterwards 
ilmliop of Toiiniay, wrote the tthympd Utromete. 

(2) Ahasue'eus, a cobbler, who dragged 
Jesus before Pilate. As the Man of 
SniTows was goiug to Calvary, weighed 
down with His cross. He stayed to rest 
on a stone near the man’s door, when 
Ahasuerus pushed Him away, saying, 
“Away with you; here you shall not 
rest.” The gentle Jesus replied, “ I 
truly go away, and go to rest ; but thou 
slialt walk, and never rest till I come.” 

TliN is tlielcffenil friwn hv Panl von Eirzen, 
UialKip of SchiPswiir (l.M’J (See drew : Hemotre 
of Piuil ron Rd 2 pn (1744). 

(3) In (ter mart legend, the “ Wander- 
ing Jew” is associated with John 
B irTTADJEUB, seen at Antwerp iu the 
thii’teenth century; again, in the fif- 
teenth ; and again, in the sixteenth 
century. His last appearance was iu 
1774, at Brussels. 

Leonard Dnldiiis. of Nlirnberir, in liis Praxis 
Alehymitr (IWM), says that Ahasuerus is some- 
times called Buttadwus. 
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(4) The French oaJl The Wandering 
Jew” Iboao Lake'dion or Laquedem. 
{Mittemmht : DisserttUio in Johannem^ 
xxi. 19.) 

(5) J)r. Orolpf in his novel, • calls 
tlie ^‘Wandering Jew” Saiathiel ben 
Sadi, who (he says) appeared towards 
the close of the 'sixteenth century at 
Venice. 

V The legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man, called by Shakein^are ”Heme, 
the Hunter,” and by Father Mathieu 
” St. Hubcii;,” is said to be a Jew who 
would not suffer Jesus to drink from a 
horse-trough, but jmiuted out to Him 
some water in a hoof- print, and bade 
Him go there and drink. {Kuhn von 
Schwarz : Mordd, Saffcuy 499.) 

Jew*0-eye, Worth a Jew'jt-eyc, Ac- 
cording to fable, this expression arose 
from the custom of torturing Jew's to 
extort money from them. The ex- 
pedient of King John is well known : 
He demanded 10,000 marks of a rich 
Jew of Ilristol; the Hebrew i-esisted 
the atrocious exaction, but the tyrant 
ordered him to be brought before him, 
ind tliat one of his teeth should be 
tugged out every day till the money 
was forthcoming. This went on for 
seven days, when the sufferer gave in, 
and John jestingly observed, “A Jew’s 
eye may be a (luick ransom, but Jew’s 
teeth give the richer harvest.” 

Launcelot, in the Merchant of Vmicey 
ii. puns upon this plirase wlien he says 
to Jessica : — 

“ Th«*re will come ji riirmtinu liy 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. 

Jew’s-harp, called hy Bacon jeu~ 
trompcy by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jeir^trnmpy by Hakluyt, 

The best jdayers ou this instrument 
have been Koch, a I’riissian soldier under 
Frederick the Great ; Kuuert, Amstein, 
and some othens. 

Jew's Myrtle. So called from the 
popular notion that it formed the cixiwn 
of thorns placed by the Jews ou the 
Saviour’s head. 

Jews, in Drydeu’s satire of Abmloni 
and Achitophely those English who were 
loyal to Charles II., called David. 

“Tb(* .lews, a headstrong, niuotly, niuriniiriub' 
raee, 

God's iwmiieri’d people, a\ bom, delmiK-bed wiiU 
ease, 

No kmg could goveru, nor no god could please.” 

Part 1 . viTses 4.»i-48, 

. Jews born with tails, {See Radoin.) 

Jews' Sabtiath. In the Mbnastieon 
de Melsay ii. pp. 134, 137, we read that a 
Jew at Tewkesbury fell into a cesspool, 


and Richard, Earl of Gloucester, posaizig 
by, offered to pull him out, but tne Jew 
rmused, saying — 

“ Rabliatn nnstnt eolo ; 

Be stercore surgere nolo,'* 

Next day, as the Earl was passing again, 
the Jew cried to him for help, when. 
Gloucester replied— 

*' Aablmta nostra quidein, 
tioluniou, colebrabis iiudem.” 

The JtotlB Series. 

Jewels in heraldry. 

The topaz represents “or” (paid) y or 
the planet SoL 

The i)earl or cr}'stal represents “ar- 
gent ” {silver)y or the planet Luna. 

Tlie ruby represents “ gules ” {red), or 
the planet Mars. 

The sapphire represents “ azure ” 
{blue), or the planet Jupiter. 

The diamond represents “ sable ” 
{black), or the planet Saturn. 

The emerald represents “ vert ” 
{preen), or the jilauet Venus. 

The ametliyst represents “purpure*' 
{purple), or the phinet Mercury. 

Jewels for the months. Each month 
is sujtposed to be under the influence 
of some precious stone - 

January: Garnet. Cmstaney. 

February : Amethyst. Sincerity. 

March: Bloodstone. Coimipe. 

Apnl : Diamond. Innocence. 

May : Emerald. Success in love, 

June : Agate. Health and lotuj life . 

July: Cornelian. Content. 

August : Sardonyx. Conjugal jidehty. 

September: Chrysolite. Antidote to 
madficss. 

October : Opal. Hope. 

November : Topaz. Fidelity. 

December : Turquoise. Frosperity. 

Jewels for SIGNS of tlie zodiac— 
Aries: Ruby. 

Taurus: Topaz. 

Gemini : Carbuncle. 

Cancer: Emerald, 

Loo: Siqiphire. 

Virgo; Diamond. 

Libra: Jacinth. 

Sco^io: Agate. 

Sagittarius: Amethyst. 
Capricornus: Berjd. 

Aquarius: Onyx. 

Pisces : Jasper. 

Jez'eheL A painted Jezebel. A 
flaunting woman of bold .spirit, but loose 
morals; so called from Queen Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab. 

Jib. A triangular sail borne in front 
of the foremast. It has the bow^rit for 
a base in small vessels, and the jib-boom 
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in larger ones, and exerts an important 
^ect, when the wind is abeam, in throw- 
ing the ship’s head to leeward. 

Jib, The nnder-Up. A sailor's ex- 
pression; the under-lip indicating the 
temper, as the jib indicates the character 
of a ship. 

The cut of his Jib. A sailor's phrase, 
meaniim the expression of a person's 
face. Sulors recognise vessels at sea by 
the cut of the jil>s. 

To hang the jib. Tlie jib means the 
lower lip. To hang the lower lip is to 
look ill-temi)ered, or annoyed. 

Jib {To). To start aside ; a “ jibbing 
horse ” is one that is easily startled. It 
is a sea tenn, to jib being to shift the 
boomsail from one side of the m<'ist to 
the other. 

Jib-boom. An extension of the 
bowsprit by tlie addition f»f a spar pro- 
jecting beyond it. Soinotiines tlie Ikjoiii 
is further extended by anotlier spar 
called flaying Jib-fjoom. 

Jib-door. A door iiu.sh with the 
outside wall, and intended to be con- 
cealed ; forming thus part of the jib or 
tace of the house. {See aburcj lino 8.) 

Jib-stay {A). The stay on which a 
jib is set. 

Jib Topsail (A). A light sail Hving 
from the extreme forward end of the 
flyiug-jib boom, and set about half-way 
between the mast and the boom. 

Jifiy. In n jiffy. In a minute ; in a 
brace of shakes; before you can My 
“ Jack Robinson.” (French, vij\ \ ife.) 

Jig, from gignr. A sliort piece of 
music Tillich iii vogue in olden times, of 
a very lively chaviicter, either six-eight 
or twelve-eight time, and used for dance- 
tunes. It consists of two parts, each of 
eight bars. Also a comic song. 

"You jitf, >ou hiiiMc, uiid>(.iu ,S7iu/.f 

liamU't, iii. I. 

Jilt {To). {Sf^e muhr Baskkt.) To 
gti'v the banket. 

Jim Crow. Brought out at the 
Adelphi in 183d. The character of Jim 
Crow played by T. D. Rice, as the ori- 
ginal of the “nigger minstrels’* since 
so popular. A renegade or turncoat in 
culled tt Jim Crow, from tho bunlen of 
the song, Wheel aknU and tarn ahoat. 

Jingo. Jig Jingo or Jig the hiving 
Jl ngo. Basque ‘ * J ainko, * * ' tlie Supreme 
Beiiii^. In corroboration of this deriva- 
tion it may be stated that Edward I. 
had Basque mountaineers conveyed to 


England to take ppt in the conquest of 
Wales, and the jPlantagenets held the 
Basque provinces in possesaioii. The 
word was certainly used as a juron long 
before the Crimean War. 

*• lley, .lingo r Wbat the dCil’s the matter ? 

Tio iiiernialda swim in DartEonl water ? *' 

Smft : Aettoon (or The Original ^orn Fair) 

*.• Dr. Morns, in Ina Histone Outlines (n. 210 
sayB it rit. iiingulph.and rrofesBor Rkeai ( 4 Vr}r/>fl 
and Queries, August ISM, p. 140) is nf the 
foinie opinion. According to The Times, ,1 line 
1K77. d, col. 1), it i« flic Hershui jrtMfr=WHr, find 
the juron “Bv St. .lingo” is .alxiut oqunl to “By 
Mars** But the word laid originally no ronnor- 
tioii with our Jingoism. It was c.'niiniuri enough 
in the early iiartof the nineteenth century, (^iierv. 
A corruption of Je.-4iiR, Son of (rod, thiiP, Jc-'n-go'. 

Jingoes {The). The war party in 
1877. They were Russophobists, who 
felt convinced that the Czar intended to 
take possession of Constantinople, which 
vrould give him command of the Black 
Sea, and might endanger our Indiiin 
])nsHrssioii8. I'liis has nothing to do 
with the Word “jingo” used by Dean 
Swift; Init was w'hoUy connected with 
the music-hall song inentioned in the 
next article. 

Jingoism. The Britisli war brag- 
gadocio ; called Chmtvtntsjn in French ; 
Spread-eagleism in tho United Statics of 
North America. During the Kusso- 
Turkisli War in 1877-1878 England was 
on the point of interfering, and at tho 
music-halls a .song became popular eoii- 
I taiiiing the following refrain : — 

“ Wc d«>n’t want In fight ; hiii., Itj .fingn, if we d •, 

Wc*vr got the RliUH, got tli'>meii,:iiul got 
i,heniuiip> umi.'* 

Jinn. A sort of faiiies in Arabian 
mythology, the offspring of lire. They 
propagate their spet'ie.'^ like human 
licings, and are governed by a race of 
kings iiiniii'd Stilt\vniiiii, oiu? of whom 
j “built the jiyramids.” Their cliief 
abode is the mountain Kiif, and they 
appear to men under the forms of ser- 
pents, dogs, cats, monster^, or even 
human beings, and become invisible at 
pleasure. The evil jiim are hideously 
ugly, but the good are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, According to fable, they were 
I created from liiv two thousand years 
before Adam was made of cartli. The 
singular of jiiiii U jinnee. {See Faiuy.) 

Jin'nistan. The country of the 
Jiim, or Fairy Land, the chief province 
of which is The (Jountrg of Ihdight^ and 
the capital The (Jitg o f Jewels. 

Jo'aolilm {Si.). The father of the 
Virgin Mary. Generally represented as 
an old xuaii carrying in a basket two 
turtle-doves, in allusion to the ofiering 
made for tlie purificatiou of liis daughter. 
His wife was St. Anne, or St. Anna. 
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Joaa {Pope), A smposed female 
“pope ” between Leo IV. and Benedict 
In. She is said to have been born in 
England and educated at Cologne, pasa- 
under the name of Joannes Au'^icua 
n of England ) . Bloudol, a Calvinist, 
wrote a book in 1640 to prove that no 
such person ever occupied the p:ipnl 
chair; but at least a liundrcd and fifty 
authors between tlie thirtoontli and 
Bcventoenih centuries repeat the tale as 
an historic fact. The last pei*8on who 
critically examined the question was 
Dollingcr, in 1868. (See IThtm'ie Note 
Book, 701-2, for authorities and con,) 

Joan CromWelL Joan CromnrWs 
kitchen^stnf tab, A tub of kitchen per- 
quisites. The filchings of servants sold 
for ‘‘market pennies. '* The Koyalisis 
used to call the Protector’s wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, Joan (Jroimrell^tiwii 
declared that she exchnnged the kitclien- 
stuff of the jinlacc for talhiw ctindlcR. 

Joan of Arc or Jeanne la Pncelle. 

M. Octavo Delepiorre has publislusl a. 
pamphlet, called Jhttlf Historiquc^ to 
deny the tradition that Joan of Arc was 
burnt at Rouen for sorcery. He cites a 
documeut discovered by Father Vignier 
in the seven toeuth ccntiu'y, in the 
archives of Metz, to jwove tb.at she 
became the wife of Sieur des Arinoiso, 
with whom she resided at Metz, and 
became the mother of a family. \Tgnier 
subsequently found in the family muni- 
ment-chest the contract of marriage be- 
tween “Robert des Arraoise, knight, and 
Jeanne D’Arcy, sumamed the Maid of 
Orleans.” In 1740 there u’eTO found in 
the archives of the Maison dc Villc 
(Orleans) records of several payniinits 
to certain messengers from Jonu to Ikt 
brother John, bearing the dotes M!»), 
1436. There is also the entry of a pre- 
sentation from the council of the city to 
the Maid, for her services at the siege 
( dated J 4391 . M. I)elei»iciTc has 1 n’ought 
forward a host of otner documents to 
corroborate the same fact, and show that 
tlie tale of her martyrdom was invented 
to throw odium oil the English. A 
sennon is preached annually in France 
towards the beatiiicntion of the Maid, 
who W'ill t‘ventually beeonie the ]>atroii 
saint of that nation, and Shakespeare will 
prove a true prophet in the words — 

" Ni) lontrer on Hr. will 
Bin .liiiin la Purcllc sIjhIi kc KiMiice’s 

Joannes Hagustaldensls is John, 
Prior of Hexham, author of an old Eng- 
lish Vhromvtc, and Lives of the Bishops 
of Hexham^ in two books. 


Job (o long). The personification of 
poverty and patience. Patient as 
ill allusion to the patriarch 'whostf his« 
toTT is given in the Bible. 

Poor as Joh, Referring to the patriarch 
when he was by Satau deprived of all 
his worldly possessions. 

“1 nin ns poor ns .loh, my inrd, hut nm so 
piUiciir.”— ‘.SArtA-wz/ffor ; 2 ffeuru IV., 1. 2. 

Job's Comforter. One wlio pre- 
tends to sympathise in your grief, but 
saj's that you brought it on yourself ; 
thu.s iu reality adding weight to your 
sorrow. (See altofr.) 

Job's u'tfe. Some call her Rahmat, 
daughter of Ephraim, son of Joseph: 
and others call her Makhir, daughter of 
Ma.nasscs. {Hale: 7imiw xxi., note.) 

She is also called by some Sitis ; aud 
a tradition exists that Job, at the com- 
mand of Clod, struck the earth with his 
foot from th<? dunghill w'hcrc he lay, 
and instantly tlu've WTlled up a spring 
of water wdth which his wife w'ashcd 
his Rori's, and they w^erc* miraculously 
Iioaled. ( Koran ^ xxxvi . 41.) 

Job's Pound* Bridewell ; prison. 

Job (a short) A job is a })iece of 
clmiice w'ork; a public work or ofiice 
no^ for tlie public benefit, but for the 
profit of the person employed ; a sudden 
blow or “ dig ” into one. 

A bad job. An unsuccessful work ; 
one tliat brings loss iusteud of profit ; a 
bad speculation. 

To do the Job for one. To kill him. 

Job {p short). A min is ferial job, 
Sheridan says: — “Whenever any emolu- 
ment, profit, salary, or lionour is con- 
feiTcd on any person not deserving if— 
that is a job"; if from private foieiuishi]). 
personal attachment, or any view except 
the interest of the public, anyone ii 
appointed to any public ofllco . . . that 
is a job.” 

• No chock IS kn*i\\ ii l.> or lic^irr to ihro!;. 

.Siivewheu fljt'v liNf* II onc^rioii fti iijoo ' 

Pujir ' Kstttnj on Cutu'iism, I lol 

Job Lot (A). A lot of iniscelluncoufj 
guuds to be sold a burgatii. 

Jobs. A printer’s phrase to desiguate 
all kinds of work not included in the term 
** book-w<»rk.” The Frencli call such 
work onrraqv de rtf/e. 

V Allied to the Latin, ojj\ji(s ] ; Spanish, 
French, oaelntgcy. the / occurs 
in the genitive (*ase, uper[is\. 

Job {To). To strike. To give one a 
“job iu the eyf ” is to give one a blow 
iu the eye; and to “job one in the 
ribs” is to strike one in the ribs» to stab 
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one in the ribs. Job and probe seem to 
be very nearly idlied. Halliwell gives 
the word “stop,” to poke or thrust, 
which is allied to stab. 

Jotia'tlon. A scolding; so called 
from the patriarch J ob. 


“ Jolntion .... moans a long, dreary liotrnly. 
and has refereiioo to the tedious rehukort inflicieii 
on the patriarch Job liy his too oiiligiim friends.” 
— A. mala: iUrhoes), 8 e|)t. 6 , 1 hh 4 . 


Jobber.' One who docs small jobs; 
one who buys from merchants to sell to 
retailei's; a middle- man. A stock- 
jobber” is one who buys and sells 
public funds, but is not a swoni stock- 
brokt’’. 


Jobbing Car^nter. One who is 

ready to do odd jobs (piece-work) in his 
own line. {See Job.) 

Jooelln de Brakelon^ de Itefms 
ffentis Samsoym^ etc., publislicd by the 
Camden Socie^. Tliis record of the 
acts of Abbot Samson of Edmondsbury 
cniitains much contemporanr liistory, 
and gives a good account of English life 
and society between 1173 and 1202. 

Jockey is a little Jack (boy). So in 
Scotch, “Ilka Jeanie has her Jockie.” 
{See Jack.) 

All fethwHy Jovlceij and the burd (man 
and master). {Scotch prorerb,) 

Jockey {To). To deceive in trade; 
to cheat ; to indulge in sliaq3 practice. 

Jockey of Norfolk. Sir John How- 
ard, a firm adherent of Kichar<l HI. On 
the night before the battle of Bosworth 
lie found in his tent the waniirig 
couplet : 

” .l<»rkoy of Norfolk, hi* not loo hold, 

Kor Dinkoii, th> iiiiuiti'r, m houglil iiiid Hohl,’' 

Joe or a Joe Miller. A stale joke ; 
so culled from the compilution of jokes 
under that mm de plume. {See Milleu.) 

Joey. A gi'oat ; so called from Joseph 
Hume, M.r., who strongly recom- 
mended the coinage for the sake of 
paying short cab-fares, etc. {Hanlcuus .* 
Jft start/ of the St leer (Jot nape of Juuj land.) 

Jog. Jot/ fttra}/ : jop of; jog on. Get 
away : be off ; keep moving. Sbjikc'»pt>are 
u.ses the word shop in the same .sense - 
us, “Will you siiog off?” {Hmrp r., 
ii. 1) ; and again in the same play, 
“Shall we shogV” (ii. 3). Beaumont 
and Fletcher use the same expressiou in 
The Coxcomb — “ Come, prithee, let us 
shog off?” and again, in Tmautll and 
AaMariwe— “ Thus it shoggea” [goes]. 
In the Morte dJ Arthur we have another 
variety—” He shokkes in sharpely” 


[rushes in]. The words seem to be con- 
nected with the Dutch schokkeuy to jolt, 
and Uie Anglo-Saxon acaeany to departy 
to flee. 

“ Jog on n lihtif* fiwtcr, i»ri’th<*e. 

I’ll tiLke a nap and tlioii hr wi' ” 
if. iiloj/rf; The Hare and the Tortoise. 

To jog hia memory y or Give Mr memory 
a jog. To I’emiiid one of something ap- 
parently forgotten. Jog is to shake or 
stir up. (Welsh, gogi^ to shake ; French, 
ehogHer ; o\a ahocky shahey etc.) 

Jog-trot. A slow but regular pace. 

Joggle or Joggee. The pillory. Jamie- 
son says, “Tliey punish delinquents, 
making them 'stand in ‘ jogges,’ as 
they call their pillories.” (The word 
is Yoke : "Lo^my jugum ; French, yoz/y; 
Anglo-Saxon, gcoc; our jupy a jail.) 

“Ptaurip linn wlioll Riihotlio diijc iii yu joffsls." 
— Cf/rti : JJtttlort/ of Dimbartim. 

John. A contraction of Johannea 
(Joh’n). The French contract it differ- 
ently, Jean — i.e. Jehan or Jehauii ; in 
Italian, Giovanni, 

Topea, 

John 1. died ■wrctclirdly in jnll. 

Joiix II. and ITI. M'eri* noiU'iiMlus. 

JoHX IV. wasHcciisod of Iioiohx. 

John v . Vl VII., wore iioiieiain'i'^. 

.loiix VIII, WHH iiniM'iHonod h,\ I.nmhrrr, Diikr 
of.SiKd(*'io;»itiaHiihsi‘i|iiciit period lie dressed 
111 fciiiaU* alliri* oiii ul mocki'ry, and was ai last 

iMMiionetl 

John' l.V. had Skiuiiits HI. fora rival Popp. 

John X whs nvcrihrown hy Gui. Duke of Tus- 
raii>,find died in pnsoii. 

John XI. was iiuimsoiipd with Ins mother liy 
Alheiic,and du*d ihoro. 

John XII. was deposed for s.amli*(;e, and wris 
at last as9a4*«iiiatt‘d. 

John XTIl.was iiiiiirisom'd liy hiu niddes and 

dP|W*HPll. 

JOHN XI V.wim deposed, and died iiiipnsoiied in 
thet.’asilp of SI. Angelo. 

John XV. Mvas a Tioiumlitx . 

Joiix XVI. w'HH driven from Rome hy I’reN- 
centiuH. 

John XVII. (anlipopo) was expelled liy Olio 
111 ,aiid Imrharonsly iivaied hj OieKorj. 

.Iniix XVII 1. ahdinited. 

John XIX. was depownl and expelled hy 
Roni-ad. 

John X X. was anuneiitily. 

John XX I. was rriished to death hj the falling 
in of Ills iw-lace at Viterisi. 

John X X 1 1, was rhargoil with heresv. 

John X XI IT. lied in disguise, was an ested, and 
cast into prison for Ihree jears. 

Certainly a disastrous list of Popc.s. 

John. A pvovcrbiallj' imhiippy iimnc 
with roytilty, insomucli that when John 
Stuart iisceuded the throne of Scotland 
he cJiaiiged hi.s name to Robert : but 
misfortuiirt never deserted him, and 
after an evil reign he died overwhelmed 
with calamities and infinnity. John 
Baliol was the mere tool of EdAvoi'd I. ; 
John of England, a mast disastrous 
reign. John I. of France reigned only a 
few days ; John II., having lost the 
battle of Poitiers, died in captivity in 
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l^ndon; to France his reign was a 
tissue of evils. John of HoKemia was 
slain at Oressy. John I. of Aragon was 
at ceaseless war with his subjects, by 
whom he was execrated; John II. was 
at ceaseless war with his son, Don Carlos. 
Jofm I. of Cm»tantinople was poisoned 
by Basil, kis eunuch : John IV. had his 
eyes put out ; John V. was emperor in 
name only, and was most unhappy: 
John VI., harassed with troubles, ab- 
dicated, and died in a monastery. 

V John J. of SHCfJm was unhappy 
in his expeditions, and died cliild- 
less ; John 11. had his wife driven out 
of the kingdom by his angry subjects. 
Jean sans I'mr of Burgundy engaged 
in the most horrible massacres and was 
murdered. John of Smbia^ called the 
Jarncide^ because he murdered his 
father Albert, after which he was a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the face of 
the carUi, etc. , ct('. 

N.B. John of Portugal was a signal 
exception. 

Iran !V, of Unssia^ sumamed the 
* * Terrible ’ ^ (1 .)29- loH l) . He murdered 
with his own hand his eldest son ; 
Ivan V. (16t)0-169fi) wns dumb and 
nearly blind; Ivan VI, (1737-1762) was 
dethroned, imprisoned, and put to death. 
(*SV'C Jane.) 

lung John and the Abbot of Canter^ 
hnrg, John, being jealous of the state 
kept by the abbot, declared he should 
bo put to death unless he answered three 
questions. The first question was, how 
much the king was worth ; the second, 
how long it would take to ride round 
the world ; and the third, what the king 
was thinking of. The king gave the 
abbot three weeks’ grace for his answei-s. 
A shepherd undertook to answer the 
three questions, so with crozicr, mitre, 
rochet, and cope, he presented himself 
before the king. “ What am I worth 
asked John. “Well,” 'vvas the reply, 
“ the Saviour was sold for thirty pence, 
and your majostv is a pcuii}' worse than 
He.” The king laughed, and demanded 
what he had to sity to the next question, 
and the man replied. “ If you rise with 
the sun and ride with tlie sun, you will 
get rouud the world in a day.” Again 
the king was satisfied, and demanded 
that the respondent should tell him his 
thoughts. “ You think I am the abliot 
of C^anterbury, but I am only a iK)or 
shepherd who am come to ask your 
majesty’s pardon for him and me.” 
The king was so pleased with the jest, 
that he would have made the shepherd 
abbot of Canterbury ; but the man 


pleaded that he could neither write nor 
read, whereupon the king dismissed him, 
and gave him a pension of four nobles 
a week. {Teiry : Meliguea^ series 2, bki 
iii. 6.) 

Meao-John or MasH-John,* A priest. 
Procter John, The supposed Christian 
king and priest of a mediaeval kingdom 
in the interior of Asia. This Prester 
John was the Khan Ung who was de- 
feated and slain by Genghis Khan in 
1202, said to have been converted by 
the Kestorian Christians. Ho figures in 
Ariosto, and has furnished materials for 
a host of inedioeval legends. 

“ I will felc*li you It tooth-tuckpi' now from the 
fiirihesr. inch o/ Asua ; hnutf you the leiu;th of 
Proster Jolin's fool: felrli you a hair off the 
groat PliHm’H lavinl . . . . " 

Shakespeare: Mueh Ado about Nothinff,ii. 1 . 

7he three Johns — an alehouse picture 
in Little Park Street, Westminster, and 
in White Lion Street, Poutonvillo—is 
John Wilke.s between the Kev. John 
Home Tooke and Sir John Glynn (ser- 
jeant-at-law). {Hottm : Htstorg of 
Signboards). 

*SY. John the ErangeUst is represented 
writing his gospel ; or bearing a chalice, 
from which a serpent issues, in allusion 
to liis driving the imison from a cup 
pr<’’>cntcd to liim to drink. He is some- 
timo.M represoiitecl in a cauldmii of boil- 
ing oil, in allusion to the tradition of 
bi.s being idiiugcd into such a cauldron 
before his banishment to the isle of 
PatmoB, 

St. John. The usual war-cry of the 
English of the North in their encounters 
witli the Scotch. The person referred 
to is St. John of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
who died 721. 

jolm-a-Breama. A stupid, droamjr 
fellow, always in a brown study and half 
asleep. 

“Yet I. 

A iliUI anrl imKlrty-mctricfl mBeftl, 

Like .lohn-a-clr<*fima. uniiroguaiit <if nij eaiis *. 
And can wiy nothing/' 

Shttkespearr : HaviUi^ ii. 2. 

John-a-Drosmos. A foolish cha- 
racter ill Whetstone’s Promos and 
('assandra (157K). Being sei/orl by in- 
fomiei*s, be stands du/ed, and suffers 
himself to be (quietly cheated out of his 
money. 

John-a-Kokes [or Noakea (1 syl.)J. 
A simpleton. 

" Jobn-a-NokOfi wap driiing a ciirr i#'«aid f'row 
don.and hy the way foil aslpene t heroin Mcainc 
tune a gooil fellow came by and Bf olemvay hiJ» two 
horee*-. [.lohii] HWHkenuiK and lui'^Kirig them, 
nail], ‘ Either I nm.lohn-a-Nokesor 1 am not .li.hn- 
a-Nnkes. II I aiu .rohn-a-Noken, then I taa\e lout, 
iwoborws; and if J am not .lohn-n-Nokps.ihen 
I have found a cart.’”— Copfey .* IKtta, FUs, and 
Fancies OS14). 
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John Aadsnoa, my Jo. Thusong, 
like “ Green Sleeves and Pudding Pies,” 
•(Maggy Lauder*' and some others, 
were mvectiTes against the Catholic 
elergy about the time of the Eeforma- 
tion. The first verse refers to their 
luxurious habits : — 


“ .lobn Andorson, my Jo, aim in a^ jpao byo. 
And ze Ball get a Bbeir'B beid weol liakea in a 


W^el hakpn in a pyr, and thn taaggis in a rat. 
Jniin Anderson, luy Jo, cum in. and ze'h get 
that." 


Another verse refers to the seven sacra- 


ments or “Seven bairns of Mother 


Church.” 


John AudlOy. John Audlaj 
thore i Get douo as soon as possible, 
for there are persons sufficient for 
another uiidiencc. John Aiidlcy was a 
noted showman and actor ; when hii; 


pUtform wus full, ho taught the ticket 
collector to poke his licad behind the 
green curtain, and cry out; “Is John 
Audlcy there r* ” Tliis was a signal to 
the actors to dra.w their jjiece to a close, 
and clear tlio house as quickly as iios- 
sible. Audley taught this trick to 
Itichardsou. 


Jolm BiilL Tlie national nickname 
for an Englishman, represented as a 
bluff, kiiidheailied, bull-headed farmer. 
The character is from a satire by Dr. 
Arbuthuot. In this satire th(5 French- 
man is termed Lewia Baboon, the Dutch- 
man Nicholas Ti'Off, etc. 

John BhIL a comedy by George Col- 
man. Job Thoruberry is the chief 
character. 


John Chinaman. Either n Ohincso 
or the Chinoije as a 7 )Ci)i»lc. 

John Company. Colonel IWold 
Malfit, ill \fitvs a)al Uan its, August litli, 
1892 , }». 11 ( 1 , wiys tliut “John” is a 
jiorversioii of “ Il«)u.,” Jiiid Jf»hu(V>in- 
Jvuiy i« the Hoii. ('oinpaiiy. No doiilit 
Tloi’i., like Hans, may he equal to ,lohu, 
hut probably John Coinpany is allied to 
the laniiliar John Bull. The Conqianv 
waj 9 abolished in 1857 , iu conscqueriee of 
the Indian Mutiny. 

"In old times ' John (’l)nn>•»n^ ’ einplo' pi! fi*’ir 
thoiisaud iiieu iu itb waieboiiaus."— OW and 
Ltmdon,ii ia». 

John Doe. At one time used in law 
pleadings for an hyfiothctical plaintiff ; 
the 8 np 7 K)sititious defenilant being * Tlich- 
ard Boe.” Those fictions arc not now 
used. 


I 


' Jtfhn Dory is technically called Zohs 
faher, common in the Mediterranean Sea 
and round the south-western coasts of 


England. A coiTnption of jaune adorSets 
the adorable or sacred yellow fish. 

The only interest of this esreature ih a 
work like the Bictionut^ of Bhraae 
and Fable is the tradition that it was 
the fish from which St. Petei* took the 
stater. Hence it is called in French ic 
pomon dc Hi. Pief’re, and in Gascon, tho 
golden or sicred cock, moaning St Peter’s 
cock. Like the haddock, it has a remark- 
able oval black spcjt on each side, said to 
be the finger-marks of St. Peter, when he 
held the fish to extract the coin. As 
neither the haddock nor doi*y can live 
in fresh water, of course this tradition is 
only an idle tale. 

John Dory. A piratical French cup- 
tain, conquered by Nicholl, a Cornish- 
maii. 

*‘J<>lin Dnrv hoiigbl. him an aniMiiu; nni?, 

To f<n* io rido-a."’ 

t'orbi'lt: A Jtmrnry to France, p, IL’D. 

John Long. To ivalt for John Lonff, 
the^ rarrirr. To wait a long time; to 
wait for John, who keeps us a long time, 

John Roberto (A). An cnonnou.s 
taukairi holding enough drink for any 
ordinary drinker to last through Saturday 
and Sunday. This measure was intro- 
duced into Wales in 1886 to compensate 
toiwrs for the Sunday closing, and de- 
rived its name from John Roberts, M.P., 
author of tho Sunday Closing Act, 
{^itnudard, March llth,"l886.) 

John Thomas. A generic name for 
a flimkey ; or footman with largo calves 
and bushy whiskers. 

John Drum’s Entertainment. 

Hauling <T mail by his ears and tlir listing 
him out by the shoulders. The alliiKion 
is to “drumming” a man out. of tlio 
annv. There is a comedy so called, 
published 1001. 

‘•Whi'ii jfinr InnJ-liip Hip bottom nf |im 
MU ••••w- III ’1 . ... if \oii pivi'him not. John Oninr.* 
»'iitpri:iiiiiiiPiit. Mtiir iih'Iihiiia; laiiuot bo ip- 
io<o p(j (IM : All'i, Well tliot End-i th/.', 

III. U. 

John in tho Wad. A Will-o’-AVisji. 
A wild is a wisp, and John or Jack is a 
name for imy inferior person unknown. 
(.S>« Jack.) 

John of Bruges (1 syl.). John van 
Eyck, the Flemish painter (1370-1441). 

John o* Groat, with his two brothers 
Malcolm and Gavin, come from Hol- 
land in tho reign of James IV. fif Scot- 
land, and purchased the lands of AVurse 
and Duninsbay. In process of time 
their families increased, and there came 
to be eight families of tho same name. 
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Hiey lived together amicably, aad met 
once a year in the orimnal houFe : but 
on onO occasion 'a question of precedency 
arose, whc was to go out first, and who 
was to take the head of the table. J ohn 
o* Groat promised them the next time 
they came he would contrive to satisfy 
them all. Accordingly he built an eight- 
sided room, with a door and window in 
each side, and placed a round oak table 
in the room. Tliis building went ever 
after with the name of John o’ Groat’s 
House. The site of this house is the 
Berubium of Ptolemy, in the vicinity of 
Diinconsby Head. 

“ Hear, land o'cakett and brirher Srots, 

Fnu* Maldenkirk tn Johnny (iroui.’s . . . 

A oliield'fi umanff yon takin’ notes. 

And, faitli, he'll pvent. it.” 

Bunts: Oipttun (7 row. 

John of Hexham. An English his- 
torical writer, twelfth century. 

John of Leyden (the proplu^t), lin- 
ing about to many Ilertha, met with 
three Anabaptists who observed a strong 
likeness in him to a picture of I)a.vid in 
Muufcter cathedral. They entered into 
conversation with him, and finding him 
apt for their purpose, induced him to 
join their rebellion. The rebels took 
the city of Munster, and John was 
crowned ruler of Wo.stphalia.” His 
mother met him in the street, and John 
disclaimed all knowledge of her ; but 
subsequently visited her in prison, and 
obtained her forgiveness. When the 
emperor arrived with his array. John’s 
Anabaptist friends de.serted him, and 

the prophet,” setting fire to the ban- 
quet-room of his palace, jicrishcd with 
his mother in the fl.iuio.s. {Mn/frhfrr: 
Jjp Pi'otihHt' \:fH uin'}’n\]. 

V Ili.-s real name was John Ihickhold. 

John tho Almoner. Chry.sosforn 
'Wits SO called, becan.se 1 m' bestowed .so 
large a. }»)rtioii of bis revenues on bo.s- 
jiitals and other charities. (JIT-IOT.) 

John tho Baptist. Paf ion saint of 
missionaries. He was sent ** to prepare 
t}‘C! way of tlie Lord.” 

■ In Christian art he is repre.sciited in a 
coat of sheepskins, in allu.sion to hif life 
in the ilesert ; either holding a rude 
wooden cross, with a pennon bearing 
tho words, Urcr Ai/mfA J)(i, or with 
a book on which a lamb is scath'd; or 
holding ill his right hand a lamb sur- 
rounded by a lialo, and bearing a cross 
oil the riglit foot. 

John Tamion’B Bfan, a henpecked | 
jhusbaud ; one ordered here, and ordered | 


there, and* ordered everywhere.' Tamo- 
son— t.c. spiritlesB, the slave even of a 
Tame-sou. 

*“Tlie doll’6 in the wife ' ' said Cuddle. ^D*ye 
think I nni to he John Tauisoii's man. and mais^ 
terod Tty a woman a’ the days o' my life? "—Sir 
W. Scott: Old MoHalitij, uliap. xxxix. 

John with the X*eaden Swofd* 

Ibe Duke of Bedford, who acted as re- 
gent for Henry VI. in France, was so 
called by Earl Douglas. 

Johnnies. British bourgeois. Byron, 
February 23rd, 1824, writM to Murray 
his publisher respecting an eiuthquake': 

“ If >ou had hut Sfpu the EiipHsh .Tohnntw^vrln'^ 
iiad no\er boon irtit.ofa rorknoy workshop Ix'f ore 
. . . [ruuuiiur away . . . ]." 

Johnny Crapaud. A Frenchman, 
so called hy the English sailors in the 
long Napoleon exmtest. The ancient 
Flemings used to caII the French ” Cra- 
paud Pi'anchos.” In allusion to the toads 
borne originally in the arms of France. 

Johnny Raw. A Verdant Green : a 
nowly-enUstod soldier ; n.n adult appren- 
tice in tho ship-trade. 

"The irHimiKO iriien to Hhip-hnildini;; iw tho 
continental war, indiicod oniployora to take iter- 
aoiiH HS apprentit'Oi* wlio had alroiidv pissed their 
majority, tTliis elaas of mcn-am'ventiei'S, Kenerally 
from remote towns, were enlled ' Jolinm llawa' 
l»A tho fraternily.”— C. Thomson: AHtohioyrnphif, 
11 . 73 . 

Johnson (Ih\ lived in Fleet 

Street — first in Fetter Lane, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough Square, 
then in tho Inner Teinjile Lane for seven 
years, then in Johnson’s Court (No. 7) 
for ten years ; and lastly in Bolt Court 
(No. 8), where he died eight years niter. 
The coffee-house he most frequented was 
the Iftfrc taveni in Fleet Street, and 
not that which has assumed the iiaiiie. 
of “ Dr. JoIiiiNiiii’s (Jnffee-hoiiKC.” '^I’lic 
chuivli he frequeiifud wa.s St. (‘lenient 
Danes in t.hu Strand. 

Johnstone. The cre.st of tins family 
is a tni/f/rfi ,spKr, or .yftftr hciintm hru 
tvkiujSy Inithnrrf^ with tlie motto. ‘‘.V/o/- 
ntidm tmt When King Kdward 
T. was meditating trcacheiy in favour of 
Balliol, Johnstone sent to Briieo (then 
in England) a. spur wilh a feather tied 
to it. Bruce took the hint and fled, 
and when he bcrainiJ king conferred the 
crest on tlio Johnstone family. 

Johnstone's Tippet (^V.). A halter. 

Join the Majority. ( See Majoutty. ) 

Joint. The thms arc out of jmnt. 
The times are disquiet and unruly. If 
tho body is out of joint it cannot move 
easily, and so is it with the body cor- 
porate. 
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Joily« A sailor’s Bickname for a 
marine, who, in his opinion, bears the 
Fame relation to a regular ” as a jolly- 
boat or yawl does to a ship. (Danish, 
joUiy a* Jrawl.) 

Jolly Dog {A), A h<m vivant. Here 
jolly ” psefms jovial. 

Jolly God (The). Bacchus. The 
Bible speaks of wine which “maketh 
glad the heart of man.” Here ” jolly ” 
moans jovjal. 

Jolly Good Fellow (A ). A very social 
and popular person . (French , 

“ All WHB jolly oniPt Jif EpIiPfliig Ijofore Sr. Paul 
caiiK! r.liitlier."-.//>/Mi Trapp: Vmtmeutarp 
“ For lie’s a jolly inriuid follow [ihive tmifgl. 
Ami BO Bay all of kb, 

With a liip, iJiii, liiii, hoora ! " 

Jolly Green. Very simple; easily 
imposed upon, from being without 
worldly Wisdom. 

Jolly Roger (The). (See Rooeb.) 

Jollyboat. A small boat usually 
hoisted at the stern of a ship. (Danish, 
jolVe; Dutch, Swedish, u yawl. 

Jenali and the Whale. Mr. 

Colbert, Professor of Astronomy in 
Chicago, in a chapter on “ Star Cronp- 
ing,” tells iw that the u'hale referred to 
is llio star-group ” Cetiis,” and that 
Jonah is the ‘‘ Moon iiassing through it 
in three days and nights. ” 

Jo'na^in Dryden’s satire of Aheahm 
and AchitopheU is meant for Sir William 
Jones, Attorney- General, who conducted 
the prosecution of the Popish Plot (June 
25th, 1674) ; not the gi'eat Oriental 
scholar, who lived 1746-1794. The 
attorney-general was called in the satire 
Jonas by a palpable pim. 

“ ITol, liull-faceil .lonaB, who rould otnhitPB draw 
To mean velidUon and inalco tron‘«>n law " 

DilKlKn : Ahmlmn and Achitophel, iiart i. .■»ro,.%21. 

Jonathan. Brother Jomthan. In the 
revolutionaiy war, Washington, being 
in great want of supplies for the army, 
and ha\'iug unl>ounacd confidence in 
his friend, Jonathan 'rniinbull, governor 
of Connecticut, said, “ We must consult 
brother Jonathan.” Bi’othcr JoTiatli:i.ii j 
was consulted on all occasions by the | 
American liberator, and llie phrase lie- 
coming popular was accepted as the na- | 
tional name of the Americans as a people. | 

Jonathan and David. In 1 Sam. | 
xyiii. 4 we read that Jonathan (the I 
king's son) “ stripped himself of hi.s robe j 
and gave it to David, with his sword,- 
bow, and girdle.” This was a mark of 
honour, as princes and sovereigns now- 
adays strip themselves of a chsun or 


a ring, which they give to one they 
delight to honour. In 1519 the Sultan 
Selim, desirous of showing honour to 
uu imaum of Constantino^e, threw his 
royal robe over him. 

Jonathan’s. A noted coffee-house in 
Change Alley, described in the Tatter as 
the general mart of stock- jobbers. 

? Wliat is now called the Stock Ex- 
change was called Jonathan’s. 

“ ypHrorday tliubrolcM-Bandot-liPrB . . . rame to 
n rpBoliitioD that [tbe new liiitldiiiir] instead of 
l»€inif oflilpil ‘\pw .Tonal ban’s.' should be called 

* The Stork Exrbantrc.' .... The Tirokci’s then 
rollerfcil sivncnrr carh.and christened the house 
wiih rniirb Kewsitaiier iniravraph {July 15, 
177 . 1 ). 

Jonathan's Arrows. They were 
shot to give wnriiiug, and not to hurt. 
(1 Sam. XX. 36.) 

“If the liiishand would reproxe bis wife, it 
shmild hem such n mood as if he did rliide him- 
self •and his words, like .loiiatlmn’s arrows, 
should he. shot. not. to hurt, hut only to Kite 
w'armnK. Faiiu: The House tn the (Jhurch- 
yard, chap. xcix. 

Jone (French). A wedding-ring ; so 
called because those who were married 
by compulsion at Ste. Marine wore rings 
of jonc or straw. 

“r’est dans IVkIiso de Ste. Marine que Ton 
mnile reux quo Ton rondanino h sVjHUiser. An- 
riennomrut on les mniiait axet* un nnneati de 
imillo. ol:iit-4*r inmr niarqiier an man one la 
irrtii de qiril rpousaii riait hirn fiafflle?" 

• DuUnnr. 

Jones. Eire snr le. jours (to hn on 
the straw) — i.e. in prison. 

“ riniitez aux luirmes vos pirons 
Dll jmoiir les hisans si trcs-diirs 
El iiiissi d’estre siir les jonrz, 

Emiimnrlio/ on <-offre et Kros luiirs.” 
Vtlloit: Jarffon et JobeUn, iiallade 1. 

Jordan Passed. Death over. 
Jordan is the Styx of f^hristiiin myth- 
because it was the river which* 
separated the wilderness [of this world] 
from the promised laud. 

“ If I still hold rlosely to Him, 

What hath He at. last ? 

Sorrow \aiit|uislif>d, Iii hour ended, 

.Iordan iwissed." 

John Mn«oii Noalc. D.D. iHtephen the Sttluiitf). 
Jordeloo (3 svl.). Notice given to 
passeiigera when dirty Avater was thrown 
from chamber windows into the street. 
Fiithcr de /’mw,” or else “ Jordtd 

/o.’” the iniitula being usually called 
the “Jordan.” 

” M ten rt'rloek at nurht the whole rarpo is 
ftniiK onl of a hack window- that. looks into sione 
-I fret or hine, and the maid calls ‘<iard> loo'* to 
the mssensfers.”— .‘ymoTZrtt ; Hvmphrey Clinler. 

“Tbe lass ban made- the friirdy Joo out of thp 
wrona window. '’- .Sir ir. Scott: Heart of Mid- 
Inthiav. 

Jor'mungan'dar or Midffardsonnen 
(i.e. earth’s monster). The great serpent, 
brother of Hela and Fenrir (q.i\), 
and son of Loki, the spirit of evil. It 
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used to lie at the root of the celestial 
ash till All -Fader cast it into the o(>.eiui ; 
it then grew so large that in time it en- 
compand the whole world, and was for 
ever biting its own tail. 

Jos'aphat. Au Indian prince con- 
verted by the hermit Bar'laam, in the 
Greek religious pastoral entitled Jom~ 
phot and liarlaams generally ascribed to 
St. John of Damascus (eighth century). 

Joaepli (A). One not to bo seduced 
from his contineucy by the severest 
temptation. The reference is to Joseph 
in Potiphar’s house. (Gen. xxxix.) (&‘e 
Bl'llehofhon.) 

A Joseph. A great coat, so called 
after Joseph, who wore a garment or 
coat of many colours. 

“ At length, Mrs. Biiby licrsclf inside her nppear- 
ance; her venerable perpnn, endued with what 
Avas then called a josepli, an ample garment, 
which had once been green, imt now, Itotwivt 
stains and had become like the vesture 

tif the iiatriarch whose name ii. luire— a garment 
of divers colours."— .Sir W. Scott: The Pirate^ 
chap. xl. 

Joseph {St.). Patron saint of car- 
]^ntoi*8, because ho wiis of the same craft, 
^is is Joseph, husbaml of Mtuy, and 
the routed father of Jesus. 

In Christian ai*t Joseph is represented 
as an aged man with a budding staff in 
his hand. 

Joseph Andrews. The hero of a 
novel written by Fielding to ridicule 
Bichardsoirs Pam'e/ff. whoso brother 
Joseph is supposed to ho. 

Joseph of A'rlmathe'a brought 
to Listen isc the sa uctgra.nl and also the 
spear with which Longi'nus wounded 
the cnicified Saviour. When Sir Balin 
entered this chamber, which was in the 
X>alace of King Pcllara, ho found it 
“marvellously well dight and richlv ; 
the bed was anuyed with cloth of gold, 
the richest that might he thought, and 
thereby stood a table of clean gold, with 
four pillars of silver, and upon the table 
stood ttie spear strangely wrought.’’ 
(The Jlistonj of Pnmr Arthur, jiart i. 
chap. 40.) 

-Joseph’s Coat. [Sec wwr/cr Coat.) 

Joss. The hoiisp-gotl of the Chinese ; 
every family has its joss. A temple is 
called a joss-house. 

Josse. Vom etes orfhre. Monsieur 
•tnsse (You are a jeweller, Mr. Josse). 
Nothing like leather ; great is Diana of 
the Ephesians ; your ^vice is not dis- 
interested. In Molierc’s comedy of 
2^'* Amour Medetnn, a silversmith, by tho 
name of Josse, beuig asked the host way 

4ft 


of curing a lady jiining from love, 
recommends a handsome present nf 
jeweflery. The father replies, “ You 
advise me like a jeweller, Mr. Josse.” 

^ Jot. Not a jot. “Jot ” is a coutrac- 
tioii of iota, called the La^edemoninu 
letter, and the smallest in tho a^uibet ; 
or tho Hebrew yod. 

Jotham, in Drydeu’s satire of Ah~ 
sniom and Achitophcl, means Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax. Jotham was tho 
person wlio uttered the parable of The 
Trees Choosing a King when tho men 
of Shechem made Ahimclech king. 
(Judges ix.) 

Jotuplieim (pron. Vfnn-hinu). Giant 
land. The home or rogiou of tho Scan- 
dinavian giants or joten. 

Jour Malgre (French). A day of 
abstinence, when meat is forbidden to 
be eaten. {See Banian Days.) 

Jourdaln {Monsirur), in Molicre’s 
comedy of I.e Bourgeois Oentilhomtne. 
He represents a Ixiurgeois placed by 
vrealth in tho ranks of gentlemen, niid 
making himself extremely ridiculous by 
his endeavours to acquire their accoiri- 
jilishmciits. 

Journal. (Latin, dUmium, a daily 
thing ; Welsh, ditrrnod ; Italian, giorno : 
'Fminih. Jour nut, joiiinal,7c/o‘, a day.) 

Applied to n’ewspapej’s, tho word 
strictly means a daily jiaper; but tho 
extension of tho tenn to weekly paiiers 
is sanctioned by custom. 

Journey. A Sahhath~day*s Journey . 
The distance botween the farthest tents 
in tho wilderness and the taheriiaele of 
Moses, a radius of about a mile ; t1ii.s 
would make the entire encampment to 
cover a circumferouee of six miles. 

Jonmey-welght. Tlio weight of 
certain parcels of gold in the mint. A 
Journey of gold is fifteen pounds 'J’roy, 
which is coined into 701 sovereigns, or 
double that number of half-sovereigns. 
A. Journey of silrer is sixty pounds I’roy, 
wiiieh is eoined into .'1,900 shillings, or 
double that inimbor of sixiienees, half 
that number of florins, etc. So called 
because this weight of coin was at one 
time esteemed a day’s mintage. (French, 
Jour nee.) 

Jouvonoe (2 syl.). Von hare been to 
the fotmtain of jonvenee—i.e. You have 
grown young again. This is a French 
phrase. Jouvenco is a town of France 
m the department of Saftne-ot- Loire, 
and km a fountain called lafontaine de 
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.Jomence ; but Jouveuce means also 
and la fontaine dejmvenee mav be 
rendered “the fountain of youth.” ’the 
play on the word gave rise to the tradition 
that whoever drank of this fountain 
would become young again. 

JttVe (1 syl.). (See JtTPiTEB.) Tiie 
Titans made war a^inst Jotc, and tried 
to dethrone him. 

" Not stronisfr vnv of old tlio pmut crow, 

Who souuht. topullhiffli Jovofrntii rt'pil 

Thonmon: Ctuitle of Indolfittre^ cnnro l. 

Milton, in P/iradier ImU makes Jovo 
one of the fallen angels (i. 512). 

Jo'iiaL Merry and sociable, like 
those born under the planet Jupiter, 
which astrologers considered the happiest 
of the natal stars. 

“Our jovial star rpipncd at his hirth/’ 

Shnlvitpearr : Ci/mbctine, w i. 

Joy* The eevvn joys of the Virqj% : 
(1) The annunciation (2) the visitation ; 
(3) the nativity ; (4) the adoration of the 
three kings ; (o) the presentation in the 
temple ; (6) the discovery of her youthful 
Son iu tlie temple in me midst of the 
doctors ; (7) her assumption and corona- 
tion. (See SoBBOW.) 

Joyeuse (2 syl.). Chiulemagne’s 
sworn, which bore the inscription J)eeem 
pmeeptdrum emtos Cm'^obtH ; the sword 
of Guillaume au Court-Nez: anyone’s 
swoid. It was buried with Charle- 
magne. (Sec SwoBDS.) 

JoyeuM G«rde or Garde-Jmfeusc. 
The estate giveu by King Arthur to 
Sir Launcelot of the Lake for defending 
the Queen’s honour against Sir Mador. 

Joan Fernandez. A rocky islaiid 
in the Pacifle Ocean, off the coast of 
Chili. Here Alexander Selkirk, a bu(‘- 
caiieer, I'esided in solitude for four years, 
and his history is coninioiily supposed 
to he the Imsis of Defoe’s liohimun 
Crmoe. 

Sailors coininoiily believe that this 
island is the scene of Crusoe’s adveid im\s : 
but Defoe distinctly indicates an island 
on tlie east coast of Zenith America, some- 
where near Dutch Guiana. 

Jubal [a trumpet]. The son of 
Lamech and Adali. He is called the 
inventor of the lyre and flute (Gen. iv. 
19-21). 

Then hen lie [Javan] heard the \ oicc of Juhal b 

1> re, 

IfiBtiuetive tjreniiu) oHUjvht the ethereal Are " 

' Montgomery : 7'ho Wot Id Before the Flooil, v i . 

Jn'bilee (Jewisli). I'he year ofjubdve. 
Every fiftieth year, when land that had 
pMsed out of the possession of those to 


whom it originally helou^d was restored 
to them ; ml who had been reduced to 
IWiverty, and -were obliged to let them- 
selves out for hire, were released from 
bondage ; and all debts were cancelled. 
The word is from Jobil (a ram’s horn), so 
called because it was prochiimed with 
trumpets of rams’ horns. (See Leviticus 
XXV. 11-34, 39-54 ; and xxvii. 16-24.) 

Jubilee (in the Catholic Church). Every 
twenty-fifth year, for the purpose of 
granting influlgcnccs. Boniface VIII. 
instituted it in 1300, and ordered it to bo 
observed evoiy^ hundred years. Clement 
VI. ri'dured the intcrv’al to fifty years. 
Urban IV. to thirty, and Sixtus IV. to 
twenty-five. 

rroiestant JtMIer, celebrated in (jcr- 
many in 1617, the centenary of the 
Reformation. 

Shakespeare Jubilee, held at Stratforrl- 
on-Avon, September Gth, 37C9. 

Jnbilceixi commemorate the commence- 
ment of the fiftieth year of the reign of 
George III., October 25th, 1809. 

Jubilee to celebrate the close of the 
Revolutionary War, August Ist, 1814. 

1887. The Jubilee to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the I’eigu of Queen 
Victoria, 

'^Jn'dalse (3 syl.).~ To convert or 
conform to the doctrines, rites, or maii- 
iiers of the Jews. A Judamny spirit is 
a desire to convert others to the Jewish 
religion. 

Ju'dalsm (3 syl). The religion of 
the Jew's, or anything else which is spe- 
cial to that people. 

Ju'daa, in the 'satire of AhsaUmand 
Achitophel^ by Drydeii and ’fato, w’as 
meant for Mr. Furgueson, a Noncon- 
formist. lie w'as ejected in 1062 from 
his living of Godmei*shaiii, in Kent, ami 
afterwards distinguished himself by 
his political intrigues. He joined the 
Duke of Monmouth, whom lie after- 
wards betrayed. 

Xr point de Judas (French). The 
numlier thirteen. The Messiah and His 
twelve disciples made thirteen. And as 
Judas was the first to die, he was the 
thirteenth. At the death of the Saviour, 
the number being reduced to eleven, a 
twelfth (Matthias) was elected by lot 
to fill the place of the ti'oitor. 

Judas Kiss (A). A deceitful act of 
courtesy. Judas betrayed his Master 
with a kiss. 4 . 

“ Hn Jiidas kissed ins Master, 

And cried, 'All hail^‘ vrlienas he ineani all 
harm," Shakwyeare ; 3 Henry F/., v. 7. 
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Jttdas Slits or Judas Holea The 

p^p-holes in a prison-door, through 
which tile guard looks into the cell to 
see if all is right ; when not iii use, the 
holes ore covered up. 

“ It AvaB tlip faint click jTiHde by ibc cover of Die 

tiudns’ RB It falls iHirk inlti the place over ilic 
ant wliore the eyes have been."— JVie Centnry : 
Huseian Polittcal Prmms^ February, 1888, p. Ml. 

Judas Tree. A translation of the 
Latin arbor Jadtr, The name has given 
rise to a Greek tradition that it was ujioii 
one of those trees that Judas Iscariot 
hanged himself. 

Judas-oolonred Hair. Fiery-red. 
Cain is represented with red hair. 

"IXiH very Imir is of the disBcinlilint? colour, 
sninetbJtifr browner Mian Aui\H,H's."--ShaKetitwaic: 
Ah ioiiLiki It, 111. 4. 

Jude (*SV.), in Christian art, is rcj>ro- 
sen ted with a club or staif, and a car- 
penter’s square, in allusion to his trade. 

Jndiie. I,a pefite Jadh (French). 
The prefecture of police : so called 
because the bureau is m the Bue de Jeru- 
salem, and those taken tlici'e for oflfeiicea 
look on the police as their betrayers. 

Judge’s Blaek Cap. The judge puts 
on his black cap (now a three-cornered 
piece of block silk) whim he condemns 
to death, in sign of iiiourning. This 
sign is very ancient. *‘Haman hasted 
to Ids house mourning, having his head 
covered” (Eslhor vi. 12). Ihivid wc‘pt 
“ and had his head covered ” (2 Samuel 
xy. !10) . Demosthenes went homo with 
his head covered when insulted by the 
populace. Darius covered his hc^ on 
learning the death of his queen. Malcolm 
says to Macduff in his deep sorrow, 
“ What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows ” {Mavbeth, iv. 3). And the 
ancient English, ^yfi Foshrokc, “ drew 
their hoods forward over their heads at 
funerals.” 

Judges’ Robes. In the erimiiial 
couris, wliere tlie judges represtuit the 
sovereign, they appear in full court 
dress, and wear a scarlet robe ; hut in 
Nisi Prius Omrts tl»e judge sits merely 
to balance the law between civilians, 
and therefore a])penrs in liU judicial 
undress, or violet gown. 

Ju'dlea (Latin). The fiftli Sunday 
after Lent ; so called from tlie first word 
of the service for the day, Jndiva 
h(mi*ine (Judge me, O Lord). (Psalm 
xliii.) 


Judleluin Cruois was stretching^out 
the arms bef^e a cross, till one of the 
party could hold out no longer, and lost 
his cause. The bishop of Paris and 


abbot of St. Denis appealed to thia 
judgment in a dilute they had aboi:^ 
the mtronage of a monast^ ; each of 
the disputants selected h man to ropre- 
seut his cause, and the man selected by 
tlie bishop gave in, so that the>wara 
was given in favour of the abbot. ' 

Judlolnm Del (I^tin). The trial 
of guilt by direct appeal to God, i nder 
the notion that He would defend the 
right even by mimcle. There were nu- 
merous methods of appeal, as by single 
combiit, ordeal by water or fire, eatmg 
a crust of bi'ead, standing with arms ex- 
tended, consulting the Bible, etc., etc. 

Jn'dltb. The Jewish heroine of 
Bethu'lia, who perilled her life in the 
tent of Holoferues, the general of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ill order to save her native 
town. The bold adventurer cut off the 
head of the Assyrian, and her townsmen, 
rushing on the invaders, defeated them 
with great slaughter. {Jllic Book of 
Judith.) 

Jng (J) or a Siotie jug, A prison. 
{See Joaois.) 

Juge de Falx (French). A cudgel. 


"Albert Mantfln, rondanin^ u mort le 7 Soreal 
RU, ii. Rjunt ait nue lea jacobiuB I'taient ton dea 
HculurutH ut des coquiiiH, et iiioiitmat uii groH 
baton qu'il tetiRit 1) la main : Vnila nn Muku do 
]>iiix * qiii 1110 hen ira k lr‘iir rasBcr la barre Uu 
e*Mi "—/j. I\ Prudhomtne ; JJirt. des ludu'ldus Con- 
diimntfs, etc. 

Jugged Hare. Tlie hare being cut 
up is put into a jug or pipkin, and the 
pipkin is set in a luin of water. Tliis 
bain marie prevents the contents of the 
pipkin from being burnt. 

Juggernaut or Jaggemaut. A 
Hindu god. Tlie word is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit jagunndtha (lord of the 
world). The temple of this god is in a 
town of tlie same name in Orissu. King 
Ayecn Akbery sent a Icanied Brabinau 
to look out a site for a temple. 'Jbe 
Brahman wandeiud about for many 
days, and then saw a crow divt* into the 
water, and having washed, made oheis- 
auce to the element. This was s^'locted 
as the site of the toinplr*. Wliihi the 
temple was a-building the yajali had a 
prophetic dream, telUiig him that tlie 
true foiTU of Vishnu should be luvealfed 
to him in tiie moniing. When the rajah 
w'eiit to see the temple he beheld a log 
of wood in the water, and this log ho 
accepted as the realisation of his dream, 
enshrined it in the ieiiiple, and called it 
JagannUth. 

•• The blol .iRfirgerriat is in »liRpe like r serwnt, w 
with seven benus ; rikI on i‘hc1i clieek it iiatli C 
the form of a witni, Rnrl the wluirti oiieu,and abut, I 
and flap as It is cArrled in a utately ebarJot,"-.* 
UrtUoni : Churchills CollecUon. 
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The ear of Juggemmt, An enonnoua 
wooden machine adorned with all sorts 
of fibres, and mounted on sixteen 
wheels. fHfty men draf^ it annually to 
.the temple, and it is said to contain a 
bride for the god. Formerly many were 
crdshed to deaili by the car ; some being 
poshed down by the enoimous crowd ; 
some throwing themselves under the 
wheels, as persons in England under a 
railway tram ; some perhaps as devotees. 
By British police arrangements, such 
immolation is practically abolished. 

Juggler moons a player. (Latin, 
joculator.) These jugglers accompanied 
the miu-strols and troubadours, to assist 
them, and added to their musical talents 
sleight>of-hand, antics, and feats of 

rowoss, to amuse the company assem- 

lod. In time the music was dropped as 
the least attractive, and tricks became 
the staple of these wandering perform eis. 
(JUoXbi^ jornldtovy jocus, a joke or trick.) 

Juggn or Jongs. The uainc given in 
Scotland to a sort of pillory, consisting 
of an iron ring or collar fastened by a 
short cliaiu to a wall, as the juggs ” of 
Buddingaton, Edinburgh. (iSVr Joooxs.) 

Ju'lian, the Roman emperor, lioasted 
that he w'ould rebuild Jerusalem, hut 
was mortally wounded by an arrow 
before the foundation ivos laid. Much 
has Im'oii made of this by curly Christiait 
writers, who dwell on the prohibition 
aud curse pronounced against those ulio 
should attempt to rebuild the city, and 
the fate of Julian is pointed out as an 
example of Divine wrath against the 
impious disregarder of the threat. 

“ W('U i>k*ase(l lonk for Rion’s coniiim Htnte, 

Nor tlihik of Juliaii'M lioiiht »ii«l .luluiii's fnto." 

Vi'abiM’ : Jtoroitfih. 

St Jnhan, Patron saint of travellers 
and of hospitality. Represented as ac- 
companied by a stag in allusion to Ids 
early cureer as a hunter ; and either re- 
ceiving the poor aud aiHicted, or ferrying 
tiuvellers across a river. 

An liouseliaUlere, niul tlmt a Kref, >vas lio ! 

Seyiit Julian lie was in liici ouuitri*, 

Jlis hreed, Ills ale, was al\va,v iifii'r ooii [one 
IvitioTu] ; 

A liettre «nv> ntwl man was iiowlien* iumhi.** 
Vhawer: The Frankeleim, /ntrmtnctiauto 
Canterbury TaUv. 

St, Julian iraft he deetw'fi. A groat 
epicure. St. Julian was the epicurean 
of saints. {See uhorv.) 

Julian Spooli or Era. That nf the 
reformed calendar by J iilius Ciesar, 
which began forty-six years before 
Christ. 

Julian Period is produced by roul- 
tiplyiiig together the lunar cycle, the 


solar cycle, and the Roman indiction. 
The first year of the Christian era cor- 
responded to the year 4713 of the Julian, 
and therefore to reduce our B.c. dates to 
tlie Jidian, w'e must subtract them from 
4713, hut our a.p. dates we must add to 
that number. So named from Julius 
Scaligcr, Ihe deviser of it. 

JuIuiH period. Alultiply L'H liy 10 anti by 15, 
wlih-h will iri\f 7,ow), lUo time wlieu the solar anU 
lunar iieriods agree. 

Julian Year. Tlie year regulated 
by Julius Omsar, whicli continued to be 
observed till it was corrected by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582. 

Julienne Sonp. Clear meat soup, 
containing chopped vegetables, especially 
carrots; so call^ after Julieu, a French 
cook, of Boston. 

Juliet. Daughter of Lady Capnlet, 
and “sweet Bvreeting“ of Romeo, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet. She has become a household 
vrord for a lady-love. 

Ju'lium Si'dna. The comet which 
appeared at the death of Julius Cmsar, 
and which in court flattery was called 
the apothco sis of the murdered man. 

July^ Tlio seventli month, named 
by Murk Antony, in honour of Julius 
Orsar, who was bom in it. 

Ju'mala. Tlie suprernc idol of the 
ancient Finns and Lapps. Tlie word is 
soiiietimes used by the Scandinavian 
j)oets for tlie Almighty. 

"On a buiHy rlilf 

An ancient aliniie he found, of Jumala the amt, 
Kor many a year g<uie l>y cloned iij> iind denolaie.” 

FrUhtof-Saya : The Ilecuiirtliution. 

Jump. To j limp or to fit or unite with 
like a gi'aft; as, both our mienUom meet 
and jump in one. Hence the adverb 
exactly, 2 n*eciBely. 

“Hood ad\lri3 in eanily followed when it jiunpa 
with oiir own . . . inclinations."— ZrOCA/aot: Sir 
Walter Scott, chii|i. x. p. 1‘41. 

V ITie Scotch use jimp, us, “ When 
she had been mairicd jimp foui* mouths.” 
( The AntUivartj.) 

Jump at an Offer (To). To acce^it 
eagdly. 

Jump Over the Broomstick (To). 
To nuiiTy in an informal way. A 
“hrom” is the bit of a bridle; to 
“jump the brom” is to skip over tho 
muiTiago restraint, and “ bixiomstick ” 
is a mere corruption. 

“A Rymish wedding is snroly better than 
jimipiiig oicr a broomsl Ick."— W. A.Sala. 

Jumper. Tlie longest jumpen on 
record was Phayllos, who is accredited 
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with jumping 65 feet. Half that length 
would be au enonnous jump. 

^ A counter jumper. A draper’s appren- 
tice or employe, who is accustomed to 
jump over the ^op counter to save the 
trouble and time of going round. 

June (1 syl.). The sixth month. Ovid 
Bin's, “/MMitw ajuttnxim notnlne dietus.*' 
{Fasti, V. 78.) 

June Btarrlagee Lucky. **Good 
to the man and happy to the maid.” 
This is an old Boman superstition. The 
festival of Juno moneta was held on the 
calends of June, and Juno was the great 
guardian of the female sex from birth 
to death. 

Ju'nlor Optlme. A Cambridge 
ITniversity term, ineaiiiug a third-class 

honour’* man- i./*. in the mathemati- 
cal ‘^honour’* examination. 

Ju'nlor Sopli. A man of the second 
year’s standing is so called in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (AV^SoPii.) 

Jn'nlus. Letters of Jun ius. In 1871 
was published a book entitled The Hand- 
%rr\Uvij of Junius Professionoitff Inresfi- 
gfted hy Mr. Charles Chabot, expert. 
Tlie object of tin's book is to prove that 
Sir Philip Francis was the author of 
iJmxs 'letters. On the 22ud May, 1871, 
appeared an article in the Times to show 
that the ca.se is “not jirovou” by Mr. 
Chabot. Mr. Pitt told Lord Aberdeen 
that he knew Avho wrote the Junius 
Letters, and that it was not Francis. 
Lady Clrenville sent a letter to the 
editor of Diaries of a Lady of Quality to 
the same effect. 

Junk, Latin, junens, from jungo, to 
join ; used for binding, making baskets, 
mats. Tho.;>o/c«Ar mariUmus is useful in 
binding together the loose sands of the 
sea-shore, and obstructing the incur- 
sions of the sea. The junvus eouglomer- 
atns is used in Holland for giving 
stability to river-banks and canals. {See 
Bush.) 

Junk. Salt meat supplied to vessels 
for long voyages : so called liecuuse it is 
hard and tough as old rope-ends so callc'd. 
Bopes are called junks because they w^cre 
once made of bulrushes. Junk is often 
called salt horse. {See Haiiness Cask.) 

Jnn'ket. Curded cream with spice, 
etc. ; any dainty. The word is the 
ItoXinn yiuncata (curd or cream -cheese), 
so called b^use carried on junk or bul- 
rushes (yitinco). 

*' You know there v'ants no junkets nt the feast.” 

Shakespeare ; Tamtiiff of tfw shrew, lil. s, 


Joniior* A giant in Scandinavian 
mythology, said in the Edda to represent 
the “ etei^ principle. ” Its skull fonns 
the heavens ; its eyes the sun and moon ; 
its shoulders the mountains; its bones 
the rocks, etc. ; hence the poets call 
heaven “ Junner’s skull;” the sun, 
“ Junner’s right eye;” the moon, “Jun- 
ner's left eye:” the rivers, “the ichor 
of old J unner. ” {See Giants. ) 

Ju'no. The “venerable ox>eyod” 
wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven. 
{Homan mythology.) 

? The famous marble statue of the 
Campana Juno is in the Vatican. 

Juno'nlan Bird. The peacock, dedi- 
cated to the goddeBs-quecn. 

Junto. Afaction consisting of Bussell, 
Lord-Keeper Somers, Charles Montague, 
and several other men of mark, who 
ruled the Whigs in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. for nearly twenty years, and 
exercised a very great influence over the 
nation. The word is a corruption of 
the Spanish junta (an administrative 
assembly), but is in English a tenn of 
censure. 

Ju'plter is the Latin form of Zevs 
trar^p. Verospi’s statue of Jupiter is in 
the Vatican ; out one of the seven won- 
ders of the vrorld was the stutiic of 
Olympian Jove, by Phidias, destroyed 
by fire in Constantinople a.d. 475. 

Tills Rignntic statue ^vas nearly sixty feet 
high, though Huateil on a throne. The statue was 
innilu of ivory ? tlio throiio of cedar-wood, adorueil 
with ivory, ohony, gold, mid jireuious stones. The 
god holds in his right hand a gidden statue of 
Victory, and his loft hand rested on a long sceptiv 
surmounted with an eagle. Tliorohoof tliegod 
was of gold, and so was the footstool sniiport-ed 
liy golden lions. This wonderful work of art M’a» 
reiiiox cd to Coiistantinoplo l>y Theodosius I. 

Jupiter. With the ancient alclicmists 
designated tin. 

Jupiter Seapln. A nickname of 
Nanoloon Bonaparte, given him by the 
Abbe de I’radt. Scapin is a valc‘t famtnis 
for his knavish tricks, in Molitire’s comedy 
of Les Fourbenes de Scapm. 

Juillter'8 Beard. House-lcck. Sup- 
posed to ]m a charm against evil siiirits 
and lightning. Hence grown at one 
time very generally on the thatch of 
hou.se.s. 

**Kl hahet f|iiisi|ue supra doniiiiii suum Jo\ls 
iHirliaiii ’'~L'hnrXciHtanif‘'ti K<hrf. 

Juraeelo Rooko. Limc.stone rocks ; 
so called from the Jura; the Jurassic 
period is the geological jicriod when 
these rocks were foi-med. Our oolitic 
series pretty nearly corresponds with 
the Jurassic. 
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JwUipnidMioe. The Father of Jims- 
prudence. Glanville, who wrote Trae- 
ifttua de Legihm et Caneuetudinibus 
Angliee in ll8l (died 1190). 

Jury Leg {A), A woodfTi leg, or 
leg for the nonce. (See Jubt Mast.) 

*' I took the leg oft with my saw . . . eearod tho 
etnrnp . . . and made a jury log that he sbamhipg 
about with as woU as ever he did."— .Sir SmU : 
TheJHrate. cliap. xxxiv. 

Jury Xdbwt. A corruption of jourt/ 
mast — i.e. a maet for the day, a tem- 
porary mast, being a spar nsed for the 
nonce when tho mast has been carried 
away. (French, jour, a day.) 

Jna Civile. Oivil law. 

Jna Divl'niim. Divine law. 

JUB Gen^tinm (Latin). International 
law. 

Jne Bfari'tl (Latin). The right of 
the husbiuid to the wife’s property. 

Jw de Beglisao (liquorice). French 
slang for a uegra. 

Jus et Norma Loquendl. The right 
method of speaking and pronouncing 
established by the custiJin of each par- 
ticular nation. The whole phrast^ is 
“ CoumetudOy jus et rjiorma iMjneudi'* 
(Horace.) 

Just (The). 

Aristi'des, tho Athenian (died n.c. 
4G8). 

Ba^harani, styled iShah AV</c/> (the Just 
King), fifth of the ISassan'ida) (^./’.) 
(2^6-296). 

Cosimir II., King of Poland (1117, 
1177-1194). 

Ferdinand I., King of Aragon (1 117^1, 
1412-1416). 

Ha)*oun al Tlaschid {The Just). The 
most renowned of the Ahhasside califs, 
and the hero of several of the uinibian 
yiffhts stories (76-'), 7S6-808). 

James II., King of Aragon (1201-1327). 

Kliosru or Cliosroes, called by tlie 
Arabs Molh al Adel (the Just Kiugl. 

Moran the Just, councillor of Fm*- 
dat^h. King of Ireland. 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1320, 1357, 1307). 

Juste Milieu (Frencli). Tlie goldcTi 
mean. 

*JuBtioeB in Byre (pron. hr). A 
contraction and corruption of Ittu'nr— 
i.c. on circuit. 

Juetin^ of Watson and Barbour. 

A description of a ludicrous tilt between 
Watson and Barbour, in Scotch verse, by 
Sir David Lindsay, 


Justin'ian. The EngUsh Justinian, 

Edward I. (1239, 1272-1307). 

Jn'venal (Latin, from jutenis ). , A 
youth : common in Shakespeare, thus— 
“The juienal, the prince your inaeCer. whose 
clnn is not yet fledgea."— 3 Bmry /V., i. s. 

JuvenaL 

The English Juvenal. John Oldham 
(1653-1683). 

The Juvenal of Painters. William 
Hogarth (1697-1764). 

Juvonilea (3 syl.), in theatrical par- 
lance, means those actors who play 
young men’s parts, whether in tragedy, 
melodrama, or light comedy. Thus a 
manager scoring a play would write 
against Hamlet, not tlie name of the 
actor, but “the leading Juvenile.’’ 


K 

K. To be branded with a K (kahmnia) . 
Si», according to the I.ex M&mmia, false 
accusers w'cto branded in tlie forehead. 

X. The three bad K's. Tlie (1 reeks 
so called the Ka'rians, Krc'tans, and 
Kilik'ians. The Koinans retained the 
same expression, though they sjielt the 
throe nations with C instead of IC. 

K.C.B. Knight Commuiidcr of tho 
Bath. 

X.G. Knight of the Garter. 

ILK. is the German Kaiscihehj 
Kiimgliche. The Emperor of Austria 
is styled K.K. Majestat (Hi.s Imjierial 
Koyul Majesty). 

ILO.B. (i.v. the King’.s Own Bor- 
derers). The 25th Foot, so called in 
1805. 

Ka Me, Ka Thee. One good turn 
deserves anotlier ; do me a service, and 
J wdll give you a helping hand when you 
require one. (Latin, Ericautem fnea, or 
Mali inuiuo scahuut.) 

•*Ka ino, ka thi'c. !>» :i piovcrb nil over tie 
wurld.”— A'»»* ir. ; Kt inlu'orih, »‘linr. \ . 

Xa'aba (Arabic, Ica'hah, a sq^uare 
house). A shrine of Mecca, said to iiave 
been built by Abraham on the spot where 
Adam first woi'shipped after his expul- 
sion from Paradise. In the north-east 
corner is a stone seven inches long, said 
to bo a ruby sent down from heaven. It 
is now black, from being kissed so ofteu 
by sinful man. (See Adam’s Pbak.) 

Kab'lbonok'ka {North - Ainei'irnn 
Mian). Sou of Mudjejtee'wie, oud the 
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Indian Boreas, who dwelt in Wabasso 
(the North). (See Sbino'esis.) 

KalBr (Arabic, Kdjfr, an infidel). 
A name given to the Hottentots, who 
reject the Moslem faith Kajiriatany in 
Central Asia, means ** the country of the 
infidels.’' 

“ The Rfflnity of the Kafir tribes . . . inoloding 
the Kafirs proper and the iieopleofjOooKO, Is based 
upon the varioua Idioms Bpoiccn by them, the di- 
rest represcucattves of a common, but now cx- 
tinrt, mother toofrue. This aff^reguLe of laiiguaffet 
IB now ronvenleiitly known as ... . the nuhtu 
IlngulBUc aybCeiu,"— 7C. Johnston : Afnca, p. 4«7. 

Xal-OmnrB (the miffhtt/ Owiirs)^ sur- 
hamed (thil-shah (earth's king). Son of 
Du' laved, founder of tlio eity Balk* and 
first of tho Kiii-Omurs or raishdad'iau 
dynasty of Persia (b.c. 940-920). (See 
Paishdadian.) 

Kai-anlans. Tho sixth Persian 
dynasty. The semi-histoih; i>oriod (b.c. 
060-351). So called hocauso they took 
for their affix the term /v/i (mighty), 
called by the Gre(*ks Kn (Kuros), and 
by rho Homans ('/y (Cyrus). 

Kall'yal (2 syl.). The heroine of 
Southey’s Cur ho ef Kvhdma, 

Kailyard School, Ihe nanu' given to 
a school of writers, wlio take tlieir sub- 
jects from Scottish humble life. The 
name is due to the niofto~“ There 
grows a bonuie brier bush in our kail- 
yard” — used by Ian Maclareu for his 
book, “Beside tho Bonnie Brier Bush.” 

Kaln Hens. Hens that ;i tenant 
ays to his landlord, as a sort of rent in 
iud (ill-fed hens). ((rt*ii Mamu'rimjy v.) 

Kaiser. 1'ho (Tcrman Emperor. 
He receives the title troin Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and the lino of th.i Danube, 
which, by tho arraiigtuneiit of Diocletian, 
was governed by a prince entitled Cuesar 
of the Holy Hoinan Empire, as buccessi^r 
of the emperor of the old Homan empire. 
It was AU>ert II., Duke of Austria, who 
added the Holy Hoiiian Empire to the 
imperial throne* in 1438 ; and William I., 
king of Prussia, on being erow iied Ger- 
luan emperor in 1S71, took the title. 

Kajak. An Esqiiimnux boat, u.sed by 
the men only, 

Kaled is Guliiaro (2 syl.) in the dis- 
guise of a page in the service of Lara. 
After Lara was shot, she haunterl the .spot 
of his death as a crazy woman, and died 
of a broken heart. (Jiijrou : Lara.) 

Kaleda (Sclarouic nnftholofffj). The 
god of imace, somewhat similar to the 


Latin Janus. His feast was celelmMl 
on the 24th of December. 

Kali. A Hindu goddess after whom 
Calcutta receives its name, Kali-Kntta 
(KalVa village). 

Kallsrn'ga. The last of the four 
Hindu periods contained in the great 
Yuga, equal to the Iron Age of classic 
mvwology. It consisted of 432,000 
solar-sidereal years, and began 3,^102 
years before the Christian era. The 
bull, representing truth and right, has 
but one foot iu this period, because all 
the world delights in wickedness. (JSee^ 
Khita.) 

Kalmar'. The Uaioa of Kalmar. A 
treaty made on July 12th,' 1397, to settle 
the Buccassion of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark on Queen Margaret and her 
heirs for ever. This treaty lasted only 
till the death of Margaret. 

Kalmueka — 7.C. Khatmuika (apos- 
tates) from Buddhism. A race of w^^st- 
eni Monguls, oxtondiiig from w'estern 
China to the valley of the Volga river, 

Kalpa. A day aiul night of BrahinU, 
a period of 4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal 
3 'ears. Some say there are an infinity 
of Kalpas, others limit the number to 
thirty. A Great Kalpa is a life of 
Brahma; tho whole duration of time 
from tho creation to the destruction of 
the world. 

Kalpa-Tarou. A tree in Indian 
mythology from which might be gatlieied 
whatever a person desired. This tree is 
“ the tree of the imagination.” 

Kalyb. Tho “ Lady of the Woods,” 
who stole St. George from his nurse, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed her in a rt)ck, wrhere sin? was 
torn to pieces by spirits. (Sewn Cham- 
jHona oj Christcmlomy part i.) 

Kam. Crooked. (Erse Imam^ s(iuiiit- 
eved.) Clean Kaniy perverted into K%m 
Kam, means wholly aw’ry, clean fromithe 
piirijose. 

“Tliis is rlpnn kam— merelj fivirv,” 

Shuh'fftpmt'f : Cortoloyvs,ul. I. 

K&ma. 'Die Hindu god of love. His 
wife is Hati (roluplmmitncas), aiwl he is 
represented as riding on a sparrow, 
bolding in his hand a how of flowei’S and 
five arrows (%.e. the five senses). 

Ka'mL The celestial gods of the 
first mythical dynasty of Japan, the 
demi-gods of th'e second dynasty, the 
spiritual vriuces, any^oiie sainted or 
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deified; aad now about equal to our 
lord, a title of respect paid to princes, 
nobleB, ministers, and governors. 

Wmwirfw- A simoom or samiel, a hot, 
dry, southerly wind, which prevails in 
Egypt and the deserts of Africa. 

ifiMiMui, tJ.S. America. So named 
from the Konsos, an Indian tribe of the 
locality. 

ff****t**i Bleeding KanHas. So called 
because it was the place where that 
sanguinary strife commenced which 
was the prelude of the Civil War of 
America. According to the Missouri 
Compromise made in 1820, slavery was 
never to be introduced into any western 
region lying beyond 36“ 30' north lati- 
tude. In 18/51, the slave-holders of 
Missouri, by a local act, pushed their 
west frontier to the river-bank, and 
slave lords, with their slaves, took 
possession of the Kansas hunting 
grounds, declaring that they would 
“ lynch, hang, tar and feather any white- 
livered abontionist who presumed to 
pollute the soil.” In 18*34, thirty New 
England free-soilers crossed the river 
in open boats; they were soon joined 
by others, and dared the slavers to carry 
out their threats. Many a fierce ba-ttlo 
was fought, but in ^ 1861 Bleeding 
Kansas was admitted into the Union 
as a free state. llepirorlh Dixon: 

New America y vol. i. chap. *2.) 

Karaites A Jewish 

sect that adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, reiectiiig all oral traditions. 
They abhorroa the Talmud, aud observed 
the Siibbath with more rigour than even 
the rabbiuists. 

lCn.rtwn^ The Buddhist’s judgment, 
which determines at death the future 
state of the deceased. It is also their 
fiat on actions, pronouncing them to be 
meritorious or otherwise. 

V In Tlioosophy,^ it means the un- 
broken sequence of cause and effect; 
each effect being, in its tuni, the cause 
of a subsequent effect. It is a Sanscrit 
word, moaning “ action ” or “ se- 
quence.” 

“Tbe Jaws wliJfli dotermJne tlic plnsical nltri- 
hilt ion, condition of life, iiitellectiml ciuwitics, 
and B<» forth, of the new iKMtsr. to wlitcli the Kjeo 
iH dmwn l»y iitniiities . . . aif» ... in Biiddliimn 
lonlhMlJ Knrina.''--A'4Wt'/f't*»if/t Centurj/, Jiiur, ihso, 
]>. inS5. 

Karma^thians. A Mohammedan sect 
which rose in Irak in the ninth 
Christian century. Its founder was 
Ahmad, a poor labourer who assumed 
the name of Konoat, and professed to 
be a prophet. 


Karoon or KoralL The riches oj 
Karoon (Arabic proverb). Korab, ac- 
coi’ding to the commentators of the 
Koran, was the most wealthy and most 
beautiful of all the Israelites. It is said 
that he built a large palace, which he 
pvcrlaid with gold, and that the doors 
of his palace were solid gold {Hah : 
Koran), He was the Crocus of the 
Mahometans, and guarded his wealth in 
a labyrinth. 

Karrowa. A set of gamblera in 
Ireland, who played away oven the 
clothes on their backs, 

“Tiic knrrnws pinie nwaic mantle and ,a11 to the 
iMire Hkin, and then triiese theniscIveH in atraw 
or leaven. They wait for itasHcngei'B iit the higli- 
waie, mule Uicm tt> f?anie iukhi the gveene and 
askft no more but coniimniona to make tliem 
Hwn't. For default of otiicr stiiffe they pawne 
tlieir glitis, the nailes of their Ungers and toes, 
tliwr diniissanes which they leefe or redeerae at 
the courtt'sy of the wvnnviv.'^—Stanihunst. 

Kaawa (Al). Mahomet’s favourite 
camel, which fell on its knees in adora- 
tion when ** the prophet ” delivered the 
last clause of the Koran to tlie as- 
sembled multitude at Mecca. I1iis is 
one of tho dumb creatures admitted into 
the Moslem paradise. {Hec Pabadise.) 

Katerfelto. A generic name for a 
quack or charlatan. Kateifelto was a 
celebrated quack or influeiiza doctor. 
Ho was a bill man, wlio dressed in a 
long black gown and square cap. In 
1782 he exhibited in London his solar 
microsco|w, and created immense ex- 
citement by sliowing tho infusoria of 
frauddy] water. The doctor used to aver 
that lie was tho greatest philosopher 
since the time of Sir Isaac Newtoji. 

“ And KaterfeUo with lii8 hair on end, 

At Ins own woiidors wondering for Ins bread." 

Voivper: The Tiiek; The U'tiifcr AVcwia// (I7 m2). 

ICft tlmri na or Kftthart'na. Daughter 
of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. 
She was very beautiful, but a slirew. 
Petruchio of Vero'ua married her, and 
so subdued her imperious temper by his 
indomitable will, that she became the 
model of a “submissive wife,” and 
gave Bianca, her sister, most excellent 
advice respecting tho duty of submission. 
{Shakespeare ; Taming of the Shrew,) 

The Katherine de' Medici of China. 
Voochee, widow of King Tae-tsSng- 

Katbay'. China. 

Katmir. {See Ketmib.) 

Kay or Sir Keg. Son of Sir Ector, 
and foster-brother of King AHhur. In 
Arthurian romance, this seneschal of 
England is represented as a rude and 
boastful knight, tlio first to attempt any 
Bchicvoment, but very rarely successful, 
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Kayward. llie hare, in the tale of 
Remiai-d the Fos". (The word means 
“ C/Ountry-guardian.”) 

^ Keber'. A Persian sect (gezterally 
rich merchants), distinguished by their 
boards and dress. When one of them 
dies, a cock is driven out of the poultry 
yard ; if a fox seizes it, it is a proof that 
the soul of the deceased is saved. If 
this experiment does not answer, they 
j>rop the dead body against a wall, and 
if the birds peck out the right ej*e first, 
the Keber is gone to heaven ; if the left 
eye, the carcase is flung into the ditch, 
for the Keber was a reproliate. 

Kebla. The point] of adoration ; ue, 
the quarter or point of the compass to- 
wards which persons turn when they 
■worship. The Persian fire-worshippers 
turn to the east, the place of the rising 
sun : the Jews to Jerusalem, the city of 
the King of kings ; the Mahometans to 
Mecca ; the early Christians turned to 
tlie “east,*’ and the “ communion table” 
even' of the “ Uefonned Church ” is 
placed at the cast end of the building, 
whenever this arrangement is practic- 
able. Any object of passionate desire. 

Kebla-Notna. The pocket compass 
carried by Mushiilinnns to direct them 
■wdiich way to turn wlion they pray. (*SV^ 
ttbocc.) 

Kedar's Tents. This world. Kedar 
■was Arabia Desorla, and the phrase 
Kedar’s tents means houses in the wilder- 
ness of this world. 

“ All me ' all me ' that I 

In Kedar'a lenis tiere ataj : 

Nn pliici' like that on IiikIi , 

Lord, itaitlier Koide my wav ” 

Cl onpiinin. 

Ke'derll. The St. George of Ma- 
hometan mythology. He slew a mon- 
strous dragon to save a damsel exposed 
to its fur>% and, having drunk of the 
water of life, rode about the w'orld to 
aid thoso warriors wlio invoked liim. 
This tradition is exactly parallel to that 
of St. George, and explains llie reason 
W’^hy the one is the field-word with the 
Turks, and the latter with the ancient 
Epglish. 

Ked^Jeree^ A stew of rice, vege- 
tables, eggs, butter, etc. A corruption 
of the Indian word Khichri (a medley or 
hotch-potch). The w'ord has been con- 
founded with a place so called, forty 
miles south-west of Calcutta, on the 
Hooghly river. 

Keel-liaullng or -ludlng. A long, 
troublesome, and vexatious examination 
or ropotition of ounoyauGes from a j 


landlord or government official. In the 
Dutch and many other navim, delin- 
quents were, at one time, tied to a 
yard-arm with weights on their fedt, 
and dragged by a rojie under the keel 
of a ship, in at one side and out at 
the other. The result was often fatal. 

Keelman {A). A bargeman. (See 
Old Mortaliti/ f Introduction] , the bill 
of Margai*ct* Clhrystale : “To three 
cliappins of yell with Sandy the keel- 
man, 9d.”) 

Keelaon or Kelson. A beam running 
lengthwise above the keel of a ship, and 
bolted to the middle of the floor-frames, 
in order to stiffen the vessel. The ■word 
mi is the Swedish evhi^ and Norwegian 
erillf a sill.) 

Keening. A weird lamentation for 
the dead, common in Gulw'ay. The 
coffin is carried to the burying place, 
and while it is carried three times round, 
the mourners go to the graves of their 
nearest kinsfolk and Mgin keening, 
after wiiich they smoke. 

Keep Down (To). To prevent an- 
other from rising to an independent 
{position ; to keep in subjection. 

Keep Houee (Th). To maintain a 
He]>arato ostablishnicut ; to act as house- 
keeper. 

TO keep ojmi honac. To admit all 
comers to hospitable entertiiinmcut. 

Keep Touch. To keep faith; the 
exact perionnauce of an agreement, as, 
“To ke^ touch with my promise” 
(More). The idea seems to be embodied 
in the proverb, “ Seeing is believing, but 
feeling is naked tmth.’’ 

** Anri triiHt me on iny triiLli, 

If ihoii keep loiu'li wiMi me, 

My rlenreRt fi lenrl, iih my own lieiirt, 

Thou Hhalt welroriie he *’ 

fioiif/K nf the Luntloii 'J’rnilicrp, j). ,17. 

Keep Up (7b). To continue, as, 

“ to keep up a discussion ; ” to main- 
tain, as, “ to keep up one’s courage ; ” 
to continue pari passu j us “ Keej) up 
w’ith the rest.” 

Keep at Arm's Length (To). To 
prevent another from being too familiar. 

Keep Body dnd Soul Together 

(To). To struggle to maintain life ; to 
continue life. Thus we say, “ It is as 
much as I can do to keep l»ody and soul 
together ; ” and “ To keep body and 
soul together ” we did so and so. 

Keep Company with (To). To as- 
sociate with someone of another sex 
with a view of marriage. The phrase 
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is almost confined to household servants 
and persons of a similar status. 

Keep Good Ronra {To). To retire 
to bed somewhat early. To keep bad 
hours is to sit up late at night. 

Keep it Dark. Keep it as a secret ; 
hide it from public sight or know- 
ledge : do not talk about it. 

Keep One’s Countenance (7b). To 
refrain from laughing ; to preserve one’s 
gravity. 

Keep One's Own Counsel ( To). To 
bo reticent of one’s own affairs or plans. 

Keep your Breath to Cool your 
Porridge* Look after your own affairs, 
and do not put your spoke in another 
person’s wheel. Husband your strength 
to keep your own state safe ami well, 
and do not waste it on matters in which 
you have really no concern. Don’t scold 
or rail at me, but look at home. 

Keep your Powder Dry. Keep 
prepared for action ; keep your courage 
up. 

*‘ Oo forth and conquer, fttreplion itiiiip, 

This kitts upon your liiiHrotainiiu; ; 

A preceut ihai is nirto rhine 
FurliiUki tlic icurdrop hot niid RtnuiiiiiK. 
We'ro Murs mid WntiM, >011 mid I, 

And lioth luuHt ‘ keep «ur po\\d*-r dry.’ ” 

: Vtiffonet ItalUuh ( In Love and U ar). 

Keepers. A staff of men employed 
by Irish landlords in 1843, etc., h) watch 
tlie crops and prevent tlieir being smug- 
gled off during the night. They were 
I’esisted by the Molly Maguires. 

Keha'ma* A Hindu rajah who ob- 
tains and s|)orts with supernatural 
iwwers. [^Sout/uf/ : O/m* of Kchuma.) 

Kelpie or Kelpy* A spirit of the 
waters in the form of a horse, in Scot- 
tish mythology. Not unlike the Irish 
Phooka. (aSVv Fairy.) 

•‘K\ery lake has its Kelpie or Wnter-hor?e. 
often seen ity thesheplierdBittiimupon the Plow 
of a rock, dashing along tlie surface of the deep, 
or Prowsiiig uimui the pasTure on its Nergu.”— 
Graham : Sketchea of Perthahne. 

Kelso Couvoy (A). A step and a 
half over the door-stone or thre^iold. 

“Jfs no exjiected your honour suld le.ivethe 
land ; It’s just a Kelso rouyw.a step ami a half 
ower the door ainne.*’— s'. Svott: Thv Anti- 
vaurj/, chap. .\x\. 

Xe'nia. Tlie books containing the 
secrets of the genii, who, iiifatutited 
with love, revealed the marvels of 
nature to men, and were Imuished out 
of heaven. According to some ctymolo- 
gii^, the wxird chemistrtf is derived from 
tliis woi'd. (JZoziwe Tanopolitc.) 


Kemp'fBr-Hau'seB. The nwn de 

plume of Robert Pearce Gillies, one of 
the shakers in the NoetU Ambrosia'nee. 
{Blackwood^s Magazine.) 

Kempis. The authorship of the woik 
entitled Ih Imitatio’ne Christie has af- 
forded as much controversy as the author 
ot let ter 8 of Junim. In 1604, a Spani^ 
•Te’fiuit discovered a monuscimt copy by 
the Abbot John Gersen or Gesen ; and 
since then three competitors have had 
angry and w'ordy defenders, viz. Tliomas 
d Kempis, J. Charlicr cle Gerson, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, and 
the Abbot (lerseu. M. Malou gives his 
vortlict in favour of the tir.st. 

Ken or Kiun. An Egyptian goddess 
similar to the Homan Venus. She is 
represented as standing on a lion, and 
holding' two serpents in one hand and a 
flower in the other, (i^ee Amos v. 26.) 

Kendal Green. Green cloth for 
foresters ; so called from Kendal, West- 
moreland, famous at one time for this 
manufacture. Kendal green was the 
livery of Hohin Hood and his followers. 
In Rymer’s Fiedera (ii. 83) is a letter of 
protection, dated 1331, and granted by 
Edw^ard TIT. to .1 ohii Kempe of Flanders, 
who established clotli- weaving in the 
borough. Lincoln was also famous at 
one time for dyeing green. 

“How cnuPlHt thou know tliCHe men in Keiuliil 
gu‘Ou,wheu It W'liB HO iktrk tboii oouhtHt not ace 
tliy I 1 . 1 U 1 I ? **-*ShakvHp(iare : 1 7/cjiry /K., li. 4. 

Kenelm OSt.) was murdered at 
Clente-in-Cowbage, near Winchcleumb, 
in Gloucestershire. The murder, says 
Roger of Wendover, was miraculously 
notified at Rome by a w'hito dove, 
which aliglitfcd on the altar of St. 
iVtcr’s, bearing in its beak a scroll 
with these words : 

*■ In riont cow i>»»nirp. niidpr n thorn. 

Of lu-ail heroft, lies Kenelm king-born.'^ 

Kenna. (*Sre KEN^ixaTOX.) 

Kenna Qnhair [/ kuotc not trbetv]. 
Scotch for te?'7'a incog'fiita. 

Kenne. A stone said to be formed 
in the eye of a stag, and used os an 
antidote to poison. 

Kennedy. A poker, or to kill with 
a poker ; so called from a man of that 
name who was killed by a poker. (i>«*- 
tiouarg of MutUm •Slang.) 

KenneL A dog’s house; from the 
Latin ranis (a dog), Italian ranilr ; but 
kennel (a gutter), from_the Latin canim 
(a cane, whence camhs)^ our canals 
channel, etc. 
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tCea'&o. Hub was a large ridi cheese, 
m^e by the women of the family 
with a great affectation of secrecy, anii 
was intended for the refreshment of 
the gossips who were in th^ house at 
the “canny minute” of the birth of a 
child. Called Km- no because no one 
was supposed to know of ite existence — 
certainly no male being, not excepting 
the master of the house. After all had 
eaten their fill on the auspicious occa- 
sion, the rest was divided among the 
gossips and taken home. Tho Kounn is 
supposed to be a relic of the secret rites 
of the Bona Ika. 

Ken'slngton. () 'heron, king of the 
fairies, held his royal seat in those 
gardens, which were "fenced round with 
spells “interdicted to human touch;” 
but not unfrequently his thievish elves 
would rob the human mother of her babe, 
and leave in its stead a sickly cliangeling 
of the elfin race. Once on a time it so 
fell out that one of the infants fostered 
in these gardens was Albion, tho son of 
“Albion’s royal blood:” it wns stolen 
by a fairy named Milkah. When tho 
>)oy wjis nineteen, he fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of King Oberon, and 
Kenna vowed tliat none but Albion 
should ever be her eliosoii husband. 
OlH*ron heard lior when she made this 
vow, and instnntly drove the piince out 
of the garden, and nuirried tho fairy 
iriiiid to Azu'riol, a fairy of great beauty 
and laj 'ic possessions, to whom Hollanii 
Park Ihdoiiged. Jn thi' men ntime, Albion 
prsyed to Neptiuio for revenge, and tho 
sea-god commanded the fairv O'riel, 
whos() dominion lay along tho hanks of 
the Thames, to espouse the cause of his 
lineal offspring. Albion was slain in the 
battle by A/.uriel, and X^^pfune in re- 
venge cTUsbed the wliolu ompin* of 
Oberon. Being iinriiorhil, the fairies 
could not be destroyed, but they fled 
from the angry sea-god, some to the 
hills and some to the dales, some to the 
caves and others to river- banks. Kenna 
alone remained, and tried to revive her 
lover by means of the herb moly. No 
sooner did the juice of tliis wondrous 
herb toPeh the body than it tinned into 
a snow-drop. W^hen Wise laid out the 
grounds for tho Piince of Orange, Kenna 
planned it “in a moniing dream,” and 
gave her name to tho town and garden. 
{TivktU : KamttgtoH Gnrtlfm^') 

Kent (Latin, Can'tmnx), the territory 
of the Kantii or Cantii ; Old British, 
Kant^ a comer or headland). In the 
reign of Queen KUzabctU Kent was so 


notorious for highway robbeiy, that the 
word signified a “ nest of thieves.” 

" Af^Tne btinkea are arrogant and impudent : 

Bo are moat thieves in Obrietendnme anil Kent.'* 
Taylor^ the Water Pogt CUMO), 

A man of Kent. One bom east of the 
Medway. These men went out with 
green boughs to meet the Conqueror, 
and obtained in consequence a con- 
firmation of their ancient privileges 
from the new king. They call them- 
selves tlie mrirti. The hops of East 
Kent are liked best. 

A Kentish man. A resident of Wo'^t 
Kent. 

Ifolg Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton, 
who pretended to the gift of prophecy 
and power of miracles. Having de- 
nounced the doom and speedy death of 
Henry VIII. for his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, she was executed. Sir 
Walter Scott {Ahhot^ xiii.) calls her 
“ The Nun of Kent.” {See Faib [Maid 
of Kent!). 

Kent's Hole. A largo envo in tho 
linu'.Btono i-ock near Torquay, Dc'von. 

ftent Street Ejectment. I’tikiug 
away tho street-door : a method deviHcd 
by the landlords of Kent Street, South- 
wark, when tlieir tenants were more 
thiui a fortnight in arrears. 

Kentleb Fire. Kaptiirous applfni*>e, 
or three times three and one more. TJie 
f'xpresBioii originated with Lord Win- 
chclscu, who propose«l the health of the 
Earl of Roden, on August 15th, 1834, 
and added . “ Let it bo given with tho 
* Kentish Fire.* ” In proposing nn other 
toast ho Mskod ]>eriniR8ioii to briiur his 
“Kentish Artillery” again into nction. 
Chamlnu's, in his flueffchorrdta^ says it 
aiose from the jirotraetod cheers given 
ill Kent to the No-Popery orators in 
1828-182f». 

Kentleh Kell. Mury Carlton, nick- 
named Thf‘ German Prineess. She w.is 
transported to Jamaica in 1671 : but, 
returning w’itbout leave, she was hanged 
at Tyburn, January 22nd, 1673. 

Kentlehmen’fl Tails. {See Tails.) 

Xentuoky (V.S. America), so called 
in 1782, from its principal river. It wns 
admitted into the union in 17^2. The 
nickname of the inhabitants is Corn- 
ei'ackeye. Indian Shawiioese Kentnclive 
^ - “head or long river.” 

Kepler's Fairy. The fairy which 
guides the planet's. Kepler sai/l that 
each planet w'as guided in its elliptical 
orbit by a resident angel. 
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Kepler's Laws (Johann Kepler, 1671 - 
1630) : 

(1) That the planets describe ellipses, 
and that the centre of the sun is in one 
of the fod. 

(2) That every planet so noves that 
the line drawn from it to the sun de- 
scribes equal areas in equal times. 

(3) That the squares of the times of 
the planetary revolutions arc as the 
cubes of tlieir mean distances from the 
sun. 

Kerdbief of Pleoannce. .An em- 
broidered cloth i)re8cnted by a lady to 
her knight to wear for lier sake. The 
knight was bound to place it in his helmet. 

Kenia. A kind of trumpet used by 
Tamerlane, the blast of which might be 
heard for miles. 

Kernel (Anglo-Saxon, ryrttel, a dimi- 
nutive of corn ; seed in general), whence 
acorn (the ac or oak com). 

Kereey. A coarse cloth, usually 
ribbed, and woven from long wool : said 
to be so named from Kersey, in Suffolk, 
where it was originally made. 

Kereeymere. A corru]itioii of Oasi- 
mir. a man's namo. A twilled w'oollcii 
cloth made in Abbeville, Amiens, Elbenf, 
Ijouviers, Rheims, Sedan, and the West 
of England. (French eattirntr, Spanish 
casimirb or vasimiras.) 

Ker'zereli or Kerz'rali. A flower 
which gi’ows ill Persia. It is said, if 
anyone in June or July inhales the hot 
south wind which has* blown over this 
flower ho will die. 

Keso'ra. The female idol ndored in 
the temple of Juggernaut. Its head 
and body are of sandal-wood ; its eyes 
two diamonds, and a third diamond is 
suspended round its neck ; its hunds are 
made entirely of small pearls, called 
pcrles d Vmicc ; its bra celets are of pearls 
and rubies, and its robe is cloth of gold. 

Kestrel* A hawk of a base breed, 
hence a worthless felloTV. Also used os 
an adjective. 

*' No tlionirlit of honour ever tluJ nao'iv 

Hm )>nsor Itrrat ; t>nt in Ills kOHrroII k> lui 

A pUviHtint vi'ino of Klorj hetlnl liinl . . ” 

Spenser: Fni^ie Qiierne, hiiok ii. oaiito lii. . 1 . 

Ketob. Jack Ketch.) 

Ketob. A kind of two-mnsted vessel. 
Bomb- ketches were much used in the 
last century wars. 

Ketohuik A corruption of the Ja- 
panese Kitjnp^ a condiment sometimes 
sold as soy, but not equal to it. 


Xiez 

Ketmlr or Katmlr* The dog of the 
Seven Sleepers. Sometimes c^ed A1 
Hakim. (^Sale's Koran, zviii. n.) 

Kettle iA), a watch. A tin kittle is 
a silver watch. A red kittle is a gold 
ivatch. “Kettle,” or rather kittle, in 
slang language is a corrupt rendering of 
the words fo-tirk read backwards. (Com- 
jiare Anglo-Saxon cetel, a kettle, with 
citeUian, to tickle.) 

Thor*8 great kettle. The god Thor 
wanted to brew some beer, but not 
having a vessel suited for the purpose in 
Valhalla, stole the kettle of the giant 
Hymcr. {fSeandinaviau mythology.) 

Kettle of Flflb. A fvfe-ehampitre 
in whicli salmon is the chief dish pro- 
vided. In these pic-iiics, a large cald.* 
roll being provided, the party select a 
place near a salmon river. Having 
thickened some w'ater with salt to the 
consistency of brine, the salmon is put 
therein and boiled ; and when fit for 
eating, the company partake thereof in 
gipsy fashion. Some think the dis- 
comfort of this sort of pic-nic gave rise 
to tlie phrase “ A pretty kettle of fish.” 
{See KittI/K OF Fish.) 

“The whnli^ rinnpnnv ffo to tlio uaU'i'Hiilo t<»- 
ilay 1.0 eat. a kiM,tlo of IIbIi."— A’/ r Wnlier Scott : St. 
Jtonau's IIV/Z, xli. 

Kettlednun. A large social ])ar(.y, 
originally applictl to a military party in 
Indiii, whei-c drum-heads served for 
tables. On Tweedside it signifies a 
“ sot'ial party,” met together to take ten 
from the same tea-kettle. {See Bnmi, 
Hurricane.) 

Kettledmm, a drum in the shape of a 
kiddle or fish-basket. 

Kottledrummle (Gabriel.) A Cove- 
nanter preacher in Sir Walter Scott's 
Old Mortality. 

Kev'in like St. Sena'nus (</.« .), 
retired to .an island where he vowed no 
woman should ever land. Kathleen 
loved the saint, and tracked him to his 
retirement, but the saint hurled her 
from a rock. Katlilcen died, but her 
ghost rose smiling from the tide, and 
never left the place while the saint lived. 
A bed in the rock at Glendalough 
(Wicklow’) is shown as the bed of St. 
Kevin. Thomas Moore has a poem on 
this tradition. (Truth Melodies, iv.) 

Kex, hemlock. Tennyson says in The 
Prineess, “ Tliough the rough kex bre.ak 
the starred mosaic,’* though w'eeds break 
the iiaveraent. Nothing breaks a pave- 
ment Uko the growth of grass or lichen 
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through it. (Welsh, hemlock 

Frezum, eigue ; Latin, cicitta.) 

Key. (See Kat.) 

Key-oold. Deadly cold, lifeless. A 
key, on account of its coldness, is still 
sometimes employed to stop bleeding at 
the nose. 

“ Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale asliea of the house of Lancaster » 

Thou hloodlesa remnant of that royal lilood !'* 
SliakcHpetire : Richard IJI.^ i. 3. 

Key-Stone. The Keg-stone JSiate. 
Pennsylva'nia ; so called from its ix)si- 
tion and importance. 

Key and tbe Bible 1) . Employcid 
to discover whether pluintitr or defend- 
ant is guilty. Tlie Bible is opened either 
at Kuth, chap, i., or at Die nlst Psahn ; 
and a door- key is so placed inside the 
Bible, that the handle pro jects hevond 
the hook. The Bible, being tied with a 
piece of string, is then held% the fourth 
fingers of the accuser and defendant, 
who must repeat the words touched by 
the wards of the key. It is said, us the 
words are repeated, that the key will 
turn towards the guilty person, and the 
Bible fall to the ground. 

Key of a Cipher or of a romance. 
That which explains the sec.ret or lays it 
open (“iy/i clef iVnn chijrc’*' or La 
romance 

Key of the Mediterranean. Tlie 
fortress of (iihraltar ; so called iKicauso 
it commands the entrance tluTeof. 

Key of Russia. Smolensk, on Die 
Dniciier. 

Key off Spain. Ciudad Rodrigo, 
taken by the Duke of Wellington, who 
defeated the French tliere in 1812. 

Keys. {Sec St. Sitha.) 

Keys of stables and cowhouses have 
not unfrequently, even at the pre.sciit 
day, a stone with a hole through it and 
a piece of horn attached to the handle. 
Tliis is a relic of an ancient superstition. 
The hag^ halig^ or holy stoue was looked 
upon (is a talisman whicli kept off the 
fiendish Mam or night -mare ; and the 
horn was supposed to ensure Die prf»- 
tection of the god of cattle, called by the 
Itomans Pan. 

Keg as an emblem, (Anglo-Saxon, cag^ 

St. Peter is always reproaoiited in 
OhrisDon art with two keys in his hand ; 
they are consequently the insignia of the 
Papacy, and are home saltire-wise, one 
of gold and the other of silver. 

They are the emblems also of St. Ser- 
va'tiufl, St. Hippol'ytus, St. Genevieve, 


SeyrA 

St PetronUla, St. Or^, St. Martha, 
and St. Genna'uus of Foris. 

The Bishop of Winchester bears two 
keys and sword in saltire. 

The bishops of St. Asaph, Gloucester, 
Exeter, and Peterborough b^r two keys 
in saltire. 

The Cross Kegs. A public-house sign ; 
the arms of the' Archbishop of York. 

The keg shall he upon his shoulder. He 
shall have the dominion. The aiideut 
kej's were iiistninieiits about a yard 
long, made of wood or metal. On public 
occasions tho steward slung his key over 
his shoulder, as our mace-beorors cany 
their niacc. Hence, to have the key 
upon one’s shoulder means to be in 
authority, to have the keeping of some- 
thing. It is said of Eliukim, that God 
would lay upon his shoulder the key 
of the house of David (Isa. xxii. 22) ; 
and of our Lord that “ the government 
should he upon His shoulder” (Isa. ix.C). 
Tho chamberlain of the coiirt used to 
bear a key as his insignia. 

The power of the kegs — i.e. the supreme 
authority vested in Dm poi>e as successor 
of St. Peter. The phrase is derived 
from St. Matt. xvi. 19. (LaDn, Totestas 
elavlitm.) 

To throw the kegs inlo the pit. To 
disclaim a debt; to refuse to pay the 
debts of a deceased husband. This 
refers to an ancient French custom. If 
a deccascMl husband tlid not leavi^ his 
widow enough for her aliment and tho 
payment of his debts, tho widow was to 
throw the hunch of house-keys which 
she carried at her girdle into the grave, 
.and this answered the piirfiose of a 

S uhlic reminoiatiqn of all further ttes. 

To one after this could come on her 
for any of her late husband’s debts. 

Keys {The House of). One of <he 
three estates of the Isle of Man. The 
Crown in council, thn governor and his 
council, and the House of Keys, conafi- 
tute what is ten led “ the court of Tyn- 
wald.” The House of Keys consists of 
twenty-four re]>resontativeB selectn*! by 
their own boily, vacancies are filled up 
by the irf>ii8e presenting b) tho governor 
“ two of tho oldest and worthiest men of 
the isle,” one of which the govenior 
iiomiTiates. To them an appeal may be 
made against the verdicts of juries, and 
from their decision there is no a|meal, 
except to the Crown in council. (Manx, 
kiare- as - feed, four- and- twenty . ) 

Tbe Kovcrfior ftnrt IiIh nmnoil i’onniHtfiof tho 
iw*\ernnr. tlie l'»ie si HiriK^-ffoneral, twii 

ilwiimUTH (nr jiHlffea). rlie clerk of tbe rolls, the 
u'sLrcr liAilitr, tbe arelidencon, and the vlcar- 
KCiieraL 
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The Houee of Keye, The board of 
landed proprietors referred to above, 
or the house in which they hold their 
sessions. 

Besmo {SL). Tlie well of St. Koyne, 
Cornwall, has a strange sujjerHtition 
at^hed to it, which is this: “If the 
bridegroom drinks therefrom liofore the 
bride, he will be master of his house; 
but if the bride gets the iirst draught, 
tho grey mare will lie the better horse.” 
Southey has a ballad on this tradition, 
and says tho man left his wife at tho 
church porch, and ran to the well to get 
the first draught ; but when he returned 
his wife told him his labour had been 
in vain, for she had taken with her a 
“ bottle of the water to church.” 

Khedive d*Egypte. An old regal 
title revived by the sultan in 1867, who 
granted it to Ismael I., who succeeded 
as Pasha of E^;ypt in 1863. The title is 
higher than 'viceroy, but not so high as 
sultaii. (Turkish, khidw ; Persian, khi- 
diw, king ; and khidSwi, viceroy.) Pi-o- 
nounce ke-dive, in 2 syl. 

Khoraeeaw [Region of the A 

province of Persia, anciently (^lled 
Aria'na. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khor a esan, Mo- 
kaima, a prophet chief, who, being ter- 
ribly deformed, wore a veil under pre- 
tence of shading the dazzling light of his 
countenance. 

“Termr seized her lost llie 1o\e-liglit which 
Olicirrieil liitii should fade hwh,> , and h'Ave liiiii 
like the veiled pruidict of Khoraaeaii, a ain- 
etained thing of elay."— Xadv Hardy: A Canaal 
AeqmhUance. 

Ki« A Chinese word, simiifying ago 
or period, generally applied to tlio ten 
periods jweceding tho first Imiierial 
dynasty, founded n.c. 2205. It extended 
over some 300,000 years. The fii-st was 
founded by Puon-ku (highest et('rnity), 
and the last by Fo-hi, suruaiiied Tten- 
Ter (son of heaven). 

Klak-Klak (god of gmh). An idol 
womhipped in t’egu.’ This gotl is to 
sleep 6,000 years, and when he wakes 
the end of the world will eoiiie. 

Kielf.(A). Sixpence. “Two-aud-a- 
kick ” — two shillings and sixpence. 
(Anglo-Saxon, cicely a bit. In Jamaica 
a “bit ” = sixpence, and generally it 
means the smallest silver coin in circu- 
lation ; thus, in America, a “ hit ” is 
fourpence. We speak of a “ threepenny 

“ It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks ” (Acts ix. 5 ; and xxvi. 14.) Tho 
]xrOverb occurs in Pindar (2 Pythian 


Victor ieSf v. 173), in iEschylos (Agaw* 
emuo}}j 1,624), in Eurip’itles (Jtaceha:^ 
701), in Terence (Phomiio^ i. ii. 27), 
in Ovid (Tristia^ book ii. 15), etc.; 
but whether the reference is to an ox 
kicking when gondefi, or a horse when 
pricked with tlie rowels of a sfmr, is not 
certain. The plural kentra seems to refer 
to more than ewe, and pros kentra can- 
not refer to a repetition of good thrusts. 
Altogether, the rowels of a spur suit the 
phrase better than the single point of 
an ox-goad. 

N.B. The Greek pros with can accus- 
ative is not = the Latin adrrrsns^ such a 
meaning would require a genitive case ; 
it moons in answer to, i.e. to kick tvhen 
spurred or goaded. 

More kicks than hn*pence. More abuse 
than profit. Called “monkey’s allow- 
ance ’’ in allusion to monkeys’ led about 
to collect ha’pence by exhibiting “their 
parts.” The poor brutes get the kicks if 
they do their parts in on unsatisfactory 
manner, but the master gets the ha’pence 
collected. 

Quite the kick. Quite a dandy. The 
Italians call a dandy a ch ic. The French 
rhic means knack, as avoir Ic chic^ to 
have tho knack of doing a tiling smartly. 

“ I cocked iiiy Ijat und twirled my stick, 

And tiie frirls they called tiio uuite the kirk." 

Ueoigt' Culnutnlhn Yomnirr. 

Kick Over the Traces ( To). Not fo 
follow the dicbi of a party leader, hut to 
.•ict indoiicndently : as a horse refusing 
to run in harness kicks over tlie traces. 

the new nicitihcr Rhoun an> Inclination tn 
kick over tho traces, ho will not he their member 
lonp."— Newsiiftper iiamgraph, Feb., leUKl. 

Kick the Beam (To). To lie of 
light ■w'eight ; to lie of inferior conse- 
quence. When one pan of a jiair of 
scales is lighter than the other, it fiies 
upwards and is said to “kick tlie lieaiu ” 
I of the scales]. 

*'Thct'Ml hiiH ec]i|)M‘d tho Ko<>«l,aiid thcHcnIe, 
wliirli iicfitiv I'cHii'it Holidly oil the vriHiud, imw 
kicks the beam." -fUudgtonr. 

Kick tho Bucket (To). A bucket 
is a )>ul1ey, and in Norfolk a l)cam. 
When pigs are killed, they are hung by 
their hind -legs on .a bucket or beam, with 
their liead.s downwaids, and oxen are 
hauled tip by a pulley. To kick the 
bucket is to be hung on tlie balk or bucket 
by the heels. 

Kick Up a Row (To). To create a 
disturbance. “A pretty kick up” is a 
great disturbance. The phrase “ To 
kick up the dust” explains the other 
phrases. 
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KtoluQiawi. Made dishcR* odds and 
ends, formerly written “ kibkahose.” 
(French, tjuelque e/wsf.) 

Kle^y-wiokay. A horae that kicks 
and winces in impatience; figuratively, 
a wife (pri/ marc), Taylor, the water 
poet, caUs it ktaksie-irinnic, but Shake- 
speare spells it kicky^wichj. 

** He wears his honour in a hnx iiiisoon 

That hiiKH hii kirky-wirky here at homo, 

Sncndfnfc hin manly niarmw in hor nrms. 

Which nhuuld sustain the hound and high 
nirvet 

Of Mars's florv stood." 

AIVh Well that Entlft Wclh ii. -T (ftlotio od.t. 

Kid (A), A faggot or bundle of fire- 
wood. To kifl is to bind up faggot.s. In 
the parish register of Knecl<!til church 
there is the following item: “Leading 
kids to church, 2 r. 6d.,” tliat is, cart- 
ing faggots to church. (Welsh, cidysy 
faggots.) 

Kid (A). A young child. A face- 
tious foriiihtioii from tlie Anglo-Saxon 
Cf [/]</, a child. The / is often silent, as 
in cakut .< 7 o//‘, etc. At one lime 

fault was pronoimeed ////#’ f. 

‘“Are these, your own kids?' I inquired Jire- 
seiirlv. ‘Vos, two of I hem: f have six. .vou 
know.’’’—//, ii. Beern: Ctntury Magazine, June, 
ISKI, p. 2S2. 

XlddermiiiBter Poetry. Coarse dog- 
gerel verse, like the coai’se woollen manu- 
facture of KWderminster. The tenii was 
first used by Shenstone, wlio applied it 
to a Mr, C., of Kidderminster. 

"Tin \erses friend, are Kiddeniiinslor shiff • 

And J must owu ^ol^vc ineaMiiiedoiit eiioii»rh.’' 

Kidnapper (A). One w’ho nabs or 
steals “ kids ” or young children. 

“Swarms of kidnappers \^erc hnsy in eierr 
northern town."—./. II. MeManler: reoplc of the 
Vmted Staten, voi. ii. riiup. \. p. :ir»r. 

Kidney. Men of a not fur kitinnf nr of 
the same kidtitnf, 'l"lie reinfi or ku/netfs 
tvere even by the Jews siiiiposed to be 
the seat of tlie affections. 

Kilda (.S7.). 'rhf fartliest t.f the 
western isles of Scotland. 

Kilda're (2 syl.) is the Irish Jufl 
dara, church of the oaks. 

.Kildare's Holy Fane. Fatnoiis for 
the “Fire of St. Bridget,” whicli w’as 
inextinguishable, bf^cause the nuns never 
allowed it to go out. Every twentieth 
night St. Bridget returned to tend the 
lire. Part of the chapel of St. Bridget 
still remains, and is called “ Tlie Fire- 
house.” 

“ A pud Kildanam occurnt t^uis .Snnetu' fii lenhe 
quein incxtiiifraebilL>ni vorant. ’-Wira/diw Cam- 
‘hrenmn : Mtbemia, ii. 34. 

KUken'ny is the Gaelic Ktfi Kenny, 
churdi of St. Kenny or Can'icS. 


Killed by lacbes 

Mltfenay Of. (>S(«Cat.) _ 

Kill {A). The Blayiug of some ani- 
mal, generally a bullock, tied up by 
hunters in a jungle, to allure to the si>ot 
and attract the attention of some wild 
beast (such as a lion, tiger, or panther) 
preparatory to a hunting imrty being 
arranged. As a tiger-km, a panther- 
kill. 

“ A Bhikiirio hromrlit us the welcome tidinns of 
a tiprer-kill only a mile aud a half from tbo camp. 
The next day therd was no hunt, as the ffroiiiid 
round the imnther-kill was too uiifavonrahle to 
]H‘rM>it of any Tii\iutinit."—Xinetcentk Century, 
August, isM. 

Kill Two Birds with One Stone 

(7h). To effect some subsidiaiy w^ork 
at the same time as the main object is 
being effected. 

Killed by Inches. In allusion to 
divers ways of prolonging capital imnish- 
ments in olden times; c.//.: (1) The 
“iron coffin of Lissa.” The prisoner 
was laid in the coffin, and saw the iron 
lid creen slowly down with almost im- 
>erceptinlc inovcnient -slowly, silonily, 
)ut surely ; on, on it came with relent- 
less maren, till, after lingering days and 
nights in suspense, the prisoner was at 
lost as slowly crushed by the iron lid 
pressing on him. (2) The “ baiser do la 
Vierge” of Baden- Badon. Tlie pri- 
soner, blindfolded aud fastened to a 
chain, was lowered by a windlass down 
a deep shaft from the top of the castle 
into the verv hcort of the rock on which 
it stands. Here he remained till ho was 
conducted to the toi*ture-chaml)oi', and 
commanded “ to kiss” thebnixen statue 
of tho “ Virgin ” which stood at the end 
of Ji passage ; but immediately !«' rais/ql 
liis lips to give tlio kiss, down lie foK 
through ;i trap-door on a wlif3el with 
s)>ikbs, which A\'a.s set in motion by the 
fall. (3) The “ iron eages of Louis 'XI. ” 
W’ere so contriveil that tho victims might 
huger out for yeai-s; but whether they 
sat, stood, or lay down, the iKjsition was 
equ/iUy uncomfortable. (4) The “chain- 
bre a erucer” was a heavy chc.st, short, 
shallow, and lincnl with sllaiT stones, in 
wdiich the sufferer was packed and buried 
alive. (')) The “ beriiicles ” consisted 
of a mattress on which the victim was 
fastened by tbo neck, while his legs 
w'ere crushed between two logs of wood, 
oil the upppnno.st of which the torturer 
took his seat. This process continued 
for several days, till the sufferer died 
with the lingering torment. Many other 
modes of stretching out the torment of 
death might easily be added. (/Sea Ibon 
MaIBEN.) 
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Killed by KlndneM. It is said that 
Draco, the Athenian legislator, met with 
his death from his popularity, being 
smothered in the theatre of ^i^'na by 
the number of caps and cloaks sliowered 
on him by the spectators (b.c. TjOG). 

RllMBg> Irresistible, overiioworing, 
fascinating, or bewitching; bo as to 
compel admiration and notice. 

“ Thotte cycH wore iniwlo ho kiLiiiitf.’’ 

J*or/e : Rape of the Lock, v. IM. 

A hilling pace. Too hot or strong to 
la.st ; exceptionally great ; exliaiistiiig. 

KUllngHitone, in Louth. A stone 
probably used for human sacrifice. 

Killing no Murder. A tract writ- 
ten by Sexby, who was living in Hol- 
land at the time of its publication. 
Probably Sexby was paid for fathering it, 
and the real author was William Allan. 

Kilnuuuiegg {Mm). An lieiress of 
great expectations with an urtificinl leg 
of solid gold. {Thomas Hood : A Golden 
Legend.) 

Kilmamoek Cowls. Nightcaps. The 
Kilmarnock nightoi])s wore once cele- 
brated all over Scotland. 

Kilmarth Rocks ( Scotland) . A pile 
of stones towering 2$ foot in height, 
and overliauging more than 12 feet, like 
the tower of I*isa (Italy). {See Chkkse- 
WRINO.) 

Kilwinning, in the county of Ajt, 
Scotland, the scene of the renowned 
tournament held in 1 8119 bv the Earl of 
Eglinton. It was also the cradle of 
Freemasonry in Scotland. 

Kin, Kind. 

“ Kmo. lint now, inv ronsin Hamlet, an<l iny Ron— 
Jhvm. A little umvo l imn kill, ami leRRtlinn kimi '* 
ShnkcHpcair; Hamlet, i. 2. 

Kin or kinsman is a relative by mar- 
riage or blood more distant than father 
and son. 

Kind means of the same sort of genus, 
os man -kind or man -genus. 

Hamlet says be is more than hin to 
Claudius (as he was siej)-sou), but still 
he is not of the same kind, the same 
class. He is not a bird of the same 
feather as the king. 

Kindhort. A jocular name for a 
tooth - drawer ; so called from a dentist 
of the name in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Kindhart, tlie dentist, is men- 
tioned by Rowland in his Jsi'tfhtg of 
Humours - Blood in the Heftff-‘raine. 
(1600) ; And in Rowley’s Kew f Fonder . 

'^Mistakf me lint, Kimiharr , . . 

He calls yim i ontli-ilrawer.” Act 1. 1. 


King. The Anglo-Saxon rguff^ cgn~ 
ingy from egn a nation or people, and 
the termination — ing, meaning of,” 

“ son of,” chief of,” etc. - In Anglo- 
Saxon times the king was elected on 
the Wi'tena-gemut, and was therefore 
the choice of the nation. 

V The factor g king. Richard Oastler, 
of Bradford, the successful advocate of 
the ‘‘ Ten Honrs’ Bill ” (1789-1861). 

Me Galantuomo (the gallant king), Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Italy (1820-1878). 

King. 

A kuuf should die standtng. So said 
Louis XVIIT. of France, in imitation of 
Vespasian, Emperor of Rome. {See 
Dying Sayings : Loitis X7T1I.) 

Like a king. When Porus, the Indian 
prince, was taken prisoner, Alexander 
asked him how he expected to be treated. 
**Like a king,” he replied; and Alex- 
ander made him his friend. 

Trajf (lid of the king. When some- 
one, under the belief that he lias a riglit 
to the land, claims rent of the king's 
tenants, they appeal to the sovereign, or 
“ pray aid of the king.” 

King Baa. Father of Sir Launcclot 
du Lac. He died of grief when his 
castle was taken and burnt through the 
trencheiy of liis seneschal, {hauncelot 
dn LaCy 1194.) 

King Canb, what the Americans call 
the “ Almighty Dollar.” 

“ Now birth .mil niiik and hm'dinif, 

Hardly Ravod rmni utter bimiisIi, 

Uav<‘ iMjen oimtcd, nither niiifrlily 
By the onslaia'ht of Kiim I'lt'ih " 

Tntth Whngtmos Niimher, iw«, ji. ly.) 

Ring Cole. {See Coi.E.) 

King Cotton. Cotton, the staple of 
the Southern States of America, and the 
chief article of manufacture in England, 
llie expression was first used by James 
H. Hammond in tlie Senate of the 
United States, in 1858. The great cot- 
ton manufacturers are called “ cotton 
lords.” 

King Estmore (2 syl.) of England 
was induced by his brother Adler to go 
to King Adland, and re(iu€*st permission 
to pay suit to liis daughter. Kin^ Ad- 
land replied that Brcinor, King of ^iiain, 
had already proposed to her and been 
rejected; but when the lady was intro- 
duced to the English king she a('cepted 
him. King Estinere and his brother ye- 
tunicd home to prepare for the weddibg, 
but had not proceeded a mile when the 
king of Spain returned to press his suit, 
and threatened vengeance if it were not. 
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accepted. A page was instantly de- 
spatched to iiiform King Estmore, and 
request him to return, ^e two brothers 
in the guise of harpers rode into the hall 
of King Adland; when Bremor rebuked 
them, and bade them leave their steeds 
in the stable. A quarrel ensued, in 
which Adler slew ** the sowdan,** and 
the two brothers put the retainers to 
flight. {Teretf's Rehques^ etc., series i. 
bk. i. 6.) 

King Froaco'nL Joachim Murat; 
so called because he was once a mounte- 
bank like Franconi. (1767-181o.) 

King Horn or Childe Horn, The 
hero of a metrical romance by Mestre 
2'homas. 

King Log. A roi faineant^ a king 
that rules in peace mid quietness, hut 
never makes his power felt. The allu- 
sion is to the fahlo of The Frn(j& desiring 
a Ktng. (iScrLoo.) 

King-maJeer. liicliard Neville, Earl 
of Warwick ; so culled because, when he 
sided with Henry VI., Henry was 
king ; but when ho sided with Fidward 
IV., Henry was deposed mul Edward 
was king. Ho w^as killed (it the battle 
of Barnet. (1 l‘iO-1 171.) 

King Mob. The “ iynohile i 

King Fetaud. The court of King 
Vetauih A kind of Alsatia, where all 
arc talkers witli no hearers, all are 
kings with no subjects, all are inastei-s 
and none servants. Theie was once a 
society of beggars in France, the chief 
of w'hom callod himself King I’lHaud. 
(Latin, to beg. ) 

King Ryence, of North Wales, sent 
a dwarf to King Arthur to say he had 
overcome cloven kings, all of which paid 
him homage in this sort -viz. they gave 
him their beards to jiurfell his mantle. 
He now required King Arthur to do 
likewise.” King Arthur returned an- 
swer, “My heard is full young yet for 
a purfell, hut before it is long enough 
for suiih a imriioae. King Kycnco shall 
do me homage ou both liis knees.” (See 
iPerci/s liiU(iuts, etc., series iii. hook 1.) 

Spenser says that Lady Bria'na loved 
a knight named Crudor, who refused to 
many her till she sent him a mantle 
lined with the beards of knights and 
locks of ladies. To acoomjdish this, she 
appointed Mal'effort, her seuc.schal, to 
divest every lady that drew near the 
castle of her locks, and every knight of 
his beard, ijh'deric QueenCy book vi. 
canto 1.) 

45 


King Stork. A tyrant that devours 
his subjects, and makes them submissive 
with fear and trembling. The aUusion 
IB to the fable of The Frege (Ueinfig 
a King. {See Loo.) 

Klng^f«Anii8. An officer whose 
duty it is to direct the heralds, preside 
at chapters, and have the juti8di<%ion of 
armoury. There are three kinm-of- 
arms in England— viz. Garter, Cuuren- 
cieux, and Norroy; one in Scotland — 
viz. Lyon ; and one iu Ireland, called 
Ulster. 

Bath King-of-Arms is no member of 
the college, but takes precedence next 
after Gai^r. The office was created in 
1725 for the service of the Order of the 
Bath. {See Heralds.) 

Kll^r of Bark. Christopher III. of 
Scandinavia, who, in a time of great 
senreity, had the birk of birch wood 
mixed witli meal ior food. (Fifteenth 
century.) 

Klnlg of Bath. Hichard Nash, gene- 
rally called Beau Nash, w*ho was leader 
of fashion and master of the ceremonies 
at that city for some flfty-six years. He 
was ultimately ruined by gambling. 
(1674-1761.) 

King of Boasts. The lion. 

King of Dalkey. A burlesque 
officer, like the Mayor of Garratt, the 
Mayor* of the Fig Maiket, ami the 
Mayor^of the Bull-ring (7.^’.). 

V Dalkey is a small island in St 
George's CiJlianupl, near the coast of 
Ireland, a little to the south of Dublin 
Bay. 

King of Khorassan. So Anva'ri, 
the Persian poet of the twelfth century', 
is called. 

King of Metals. Gold, which is not 
only the nnjst valuable of metals, but 
also is without its peer in freedom from 
alloy. It is got without smelting; 
W’herevor it exists it is visible to tlie eye 
and it consorts with little else than pure 
silver. Even w’ith tins precious alloy, 
tlicj pure metal ranges from sixty to 
iiinoty-nirip per cent. 

King of Misrule. Sometimes called 
Loiii), and sometimes Annor, etc. At 
Oxford and Cambridge ont; of the 
Masters of Arts suppriiitendcd both tlie 
Christmas and Candleinas sports, for 
whicJi he was allowed a fee of 40 b. 
These diversionB continued till the 
Reformation. Polydoro Vergil says of 
the feast of Misrule that it was derived 
from the Roman Saturnalia,” held iu 
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December for five days (17th to 22iid). 
The Feast of Misrule lasted twelve days. 

' ronpaFe our Bacchanalian Cbrlatraases 

and New Tear-tidea with these Batumaila and 
Feasts of Janna, we ehall Ande such near afflnitA e 
Iratween them both in regard of time . . . and in 
their manner of solemnising . . . that wee must 
needs conclude the one to l»e the very ape nr 
issue of the other." — Pj-j/nae; ITistrio-Mtistix. 

Kliig Of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhas'iosy tho painter, a contem- 
porary of Zeuxis. Plutarch says he 
wore a pmple robe and a golden crown. 
(Flouri^ed 400 b.c.) 

King of Proaoliers. Louis Bour- 
daloue, a French clergyman (1632-1704). 

Xing of Borne. A tUl<^ conferred by 
Kupoleon I. on his son on the day of his 
birth. More generally called tlic Duke 
of Reichstadt (1811-1832). 

King of Shreds and Patches. In 

♦he old mysteries Vice used to be dressed 
.‘IB a mimic king in a parti-culoured suit. 
{Hhakespeme : iii. 4 ) The 

phrase is inetaplioricnlly applied to cer- 
tain literaiy operatives who compile 
books for publishers, but sujiply no 
originality of thought or matter. 

King of Spain’s Tmmpeter ( 

A donkey, A pun on the word dun^ a 
Spanish magnate. 

' King of Terrors. Death. 

King of Waters. The river Am’- 
a/on, iu South America. 

King of Yvetot (pron. Ev-to). A 
man of mighty pretensions but small 
merits. Yvetot is near Rouen, and was 
once a seigneurie, the possessore of which 
were entitled kings— a title given them 
in o34 by Clotaire I., and continued far 
into the fourteenth century. 

" II 1*111^ nil I’lii.d'V \ Otot. 

I'eu riinnu ilsiins I'hisroiro ; 

8c lonnt lard, mi* coiiidmiit tot, 
lioniiaut fori hu-ii wins Kloire ; 

F.i ^•o^rolnu* IKivJiwnu'ton 
D'ini Hiuuile boiinci dr nil ton, 

Jilt, on : 

Oh I oil ! oh ! oil ! Ah ! nh ! ah ' ah ! 
yuol bon iietltv roi c'otait ; hi ! hi ! In ! *• 

A king tlioro HHa, ‘ roi d'Yi otot ' elept. 

Blit liltle known in sior.\, 

TVoiit BOOH to liod, till tlaybirht Bh'pi, 

And Boundly Mlthoiit. Klory , 

JliH royal brow in colLon nip 
Wtiiild .lanot,, AvlicMi be tooU Im'b imp, 
Knwmi). 

Oh ! oh ' «U ! oh I Ah I ah ' ah * nh ' 

A fiiniouii king lie? Jm ' In ' l;i ! A' C 1 ) 

King of the Bean {mi dc In firf). 
The Twelfth-night king ; so cal loti U*- 
Cfiuse he was chosen by distributing 
slices of Twelfth-cake to the children 
present, and the child who had the sli(« 
with the bean in it was king of tlie : 
company for tho night. This sport was | 


indulged in till the Beformation, even 
at the two universitiea 

Xing of the Beggara or Gipsies, 
Bamf;dde Moore Carew, a noted £nr 
glish vagabond (169B-1770). 

King of the Forest. The oak, 
which not only braves the storm, but 
fosters the growth of tender parasites 
under its arms. 

King of the Herrings {The), The 
ffhimteraj or sea-ape, a cartilaginous fish 
whicli accompanies a shoal of herrings 
in their migrations. 

King of the Jnngle ( The ) . A tiger. 

King of the Peak ( The) . Sir George 
Vernon. 

King of the Sea {77ie). The herring. 

"Tho liriid of an a\ prsipr’-Hized whale is from 
flff.i*i*n to KiM.een feet [about oiu'-tliird ilie 
length], and the liiiKopen Borne six or eight feel ; 
yet to Hiich a mouth there is Bcareely Bn> tliiowi, 
not, auflIcientJy large to a11ow;u herring to imBti 
down It. This little sealy fellow [the lierriiigl, 
some fourteen ineiiim in length, would rhoke a 
iiiongter -M’hale. and is honce filled ‘the king of 
the Mca."*— J%o7iwoii ; Autobiographff,}} Wi*. 

King Of the TeigiL Baldrick of 
South Devon, son of Eri, who long de- 
fended liis teiTitory against Algar, a 
lawless chief. 

King of the World {Shah-Jehan), 
The title assumed by Kliorrum Shah, 
third son of Selim Jehaii-Gliir, and flfth 
of the Mogul emperors of Delhi. 

King of the World. So the Cale- 
donians, ill Ossian’s time, called the 
Roman emperor. 

King Chosen by the Neighing of 

a Horse {A), Darius. {See Hobse: 
A hor&e wim a kingdom.) 

King Over the Water {The), llio 
Young Ih’otciider, or Chevalier Charles 
Edward. 

"My father so fur rfimpnmiispd Ills lojalli uk 
l«i announn* merely ‘Tlie kiiiif,*«p hiH first iohst 
after dinner, Inslead nf the einpliatie ‘King 
«e<irge.’ . . . Our guest made a motion witli his 
glHMH, HO as |o jmss ir oier the wnier-deeanter 
whieli stood bemde him, and added, ‘0\er the 
warer.’ Str IF. .SVo// ; liedouuntht, letter v. 

King’s [or Qneeti^s] Bench. Tbis 
wua originally the Afdn whi(;h 

Jollowed the king in all liis travehs, and 
in which he occupied the V\t de justice, 
111 the absence of the sovereign the 
judges were supreme. Of course there 
is no lit dc jusUrc or bench for the 
sovereign in any of our law courts now. 

King’s Cave. Opposite to Camp- 
belton; so called becAuso it was here 
that King Robert Bruce and his retinue 
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lodged when they landed on the main* 
land from the Isle of Arran. {Statintical 
Account of Isieotland^ v. p. 167, article 

“Arran.’O » 

King's Chair. A scat made hy two 
hearers with their hands. On Candle- 
mas Day the children of Scotland used 
to bring their schoolmaster a present 
in monoy, and the boy who brouglit the 
largest sum was king for the nonce. 
When school was dismissed, the “king" 
was carried on a seat of hands in pro- 
cession, and the seat was called the 
“king^s chair." 

King’s Crag. Fife, in Scotland. 
Called “king" because Alexander 111. 
of Scotland was killed there. 

“Ak he was ndiiu^ in the dusk of tlio cxriiiiitr 
aloim the ai'H-ronst of Fife, heiwixt nunit.-i'«l»nd 
Hiiil Kiiig-liorii, he :i]iprnn(‘ljed too near the brink 
of the }ireci])iee, and liib lioi'ije, &<tarMnK or siiiiii- 
blin;?, he was thrown over the rock and killed 
on the sprit. , . The people of the country i-till 
point out the Aerv spot where it liaiMieiie*!, and 
which la ealloi|‘The Kinh^’s Cra «.’”— Wultrr 
Si'uft : Talon of a drauil/nUicr, vi. 

King’s Cross. Tip to the aecession 
of (xcorge IV. tins loeality in Loudon 
was called “ Battle Bridge," and had an 
infamous notoriety. In 1821 some specu- 
lators built there a number of bouses, 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Bray, 
changed the naiiic. 

King's Evil. Scrofula : so called 
from a notion which prevailed from the 
reign of Fldward the Confesaor to that 
of Queen Anne that it could he cured by 
the royal touch. Tlie Jacobites con- 
sidered that the power did not descend 
to William III. and Anno because the 
“ divine " hereditary riglit was not fully 
possessed by them, Init the oflico re- 
mained in our Prayer-Book till 1719 . 
Prince (.JiK.rlcs Edward, when he claimed 
to be Prince of Wales, touched ;i fenialo 
child for the diHcase in 171 * 5 ; but the 
last iiersoii tomdicd in England was Dr. 
JoliTison, in 1 71 2, wlienonly lliirty months 
old. by Queen Anne. The Erench kings 
laid claim to the same divine powtir even 
from the time of Anne of (^lovis, a.d. 481 , 
and on Easter iSuiiday, lOSO, Louis XIV. 
touched 1 ,000 persons, using these Avords: 
‘ * 1.C I'mf U* tunohr^ Ihcu le fiKensst’.'^ The 
practice Avas introdiuicd by Ileni-y VIJ. 
of presenting thopersop “t'ouch#*d" with 
a small gold or silver coin, called a toucli- 

icce. The one prowiited to Dr. Johii‘»en 

as St. (ieorge ami the Dragon on one 
side and a ship on the other : the legend 
of the former is dvo (fhna^ and of 
the latter Anna JJ.'G.MiJULF- /:T.U, 
lUiG.XAime, by the Grace of God, of 


Kings 


Great Britain, France, and Irelftnd 
Queen.) 

We art) told that OUarles If. touched 92,107 per- 
sons. Tbe smallest numiier in one year was 
in IHOd; and the iHVRost numlAer Avas in I084,w1ion 
many were trampled to iloath. (See Macaulay’s 
J/inton/ of Ewtlaitd, cluu). xiv.'i JoUn Brown, u 
royal surpeon, liail to supeniiLcud tbe ceremuny. 
(See Macbeth, i \ . :i.) 

King's Keys. Tbe crow-bars, hatchets, 
and hammers used by sherilfs* othcers to 
force doors and locks. {Law phrase.) 

“Tlio door, fnuiu'd to Avitbsiami artjicks frum 
oxcisomau, conPi.:ililoB,!ind other persoimtieB, con- 
hidoiTil fo oHt‘ till' kiiiv's Icoys . . . sot liis oflorts 
HidPlViuve* -Sir W.scUt: Unliiauntlet.chniww. 

King’s Men. The TSth Foot; so 
called from their motto, “ Ctddieh^r 
hhi*' (Help the king). 

It was riiiHi'd by Konnorh Markon/io, Karl f»f 
8cafortb, III 1777. utiil falli'd the Kt'uforth Iligli- 
lamlHi-s. In 17s;i it. iM*c.'inii.‘ ilic 7t'iul Fool. Prom 
to ISHl It \MiH (iilled tho “ Diiki* ot AIlNUiy's 
IliKhlandors ” ; ami in IkhI it was niiulo tlie^nd 
Dattalion of tlie “Swiforili Hii^hlandor.-t tlloss- 
sliirc IIiifTs), the Duke ot Albaiij's " 

King’s Mess ( The). An extra mess of 
rice boiled with milk— or of almonds, 
peas, or other pulse — given to the monks 
of Melrose Aliboy by Itobert [ Bruce J, 
the feast to bo held on January 10th, 
and €100 being set aside for the purpose ; 
hut the monks were hound to feed on 
the sruno (lay lifteen poor men, and give 
to each four ells of broad cloth or six 
oils of narrow cloth, with a pair of shoes 
or sandals. 

King's Oak {The). ^ The oak under 
Avhich Homy VIII. sat, iii Epping Forest, 
wliile Anne (Boleyu) Avas b(*ing exe- 
cuted. 

King's Picture. Money; so called 
becaus*) coin is .stamped with “the 
image " of the reigning sovereign. 

King's Quhair. King's book (James 
T.). “ Caliicr " is a copybook. 

King's Cheese goes half In Paring. 

A king’s income is half consumed liy llio 
numerous calls on his pnr.‘«c. 

King's Hanoverian White Horse 

( The). The Nth Foot ; called the “King’s 
TfanoA’erian " for their scrA'ico against 
the T'retnmlor in i71*5, and callcil the 
“Whito Horse" from their Ir dgo; now 
called the “ Livoi7)ool Uogiment." 

King's Own Scottish Borderers 

{Tin). Raised by Levon when (Jlaver- 
house rode out of Edinburgh. 

Kings. Of tbe 2..5J() sovereigns who 
have hitherto reigned, 

300 have been overthrown. 

134 have been assassinated. 

123 have been taken captive in war. 

108 have been executed. 
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100 have been slain in battle. 

64 have been forced to abdicate. 

28 have committed suicide. 

25 have been tortured to death. 

23 have become mad or imbecile. 

Xiiigfls etc., of England. Much 
foolish superstition has of late been cir- 
culated respecting certain days supposed 
to be fatal ” to the crowned heads of 
Great Britain. Tlie following list may 
help to discriminate truth from fiction : 

{From inenns Mic re^ii.a! j cur coniirieuml from • 
To is tUe day of death.] 

William I., from Monday^ December 
2tith, 1066, to Thuraday^ September 9th, 
1087; William TI., from ISimday, Sep- 
Usmbor 26th, 1087, to Thursday, August 
2iid, 1100; Henby I., from Sumlay, 
August 5th, 1100, to tiimduy, December 
Ist, 1135; Stepiikn, from Thursday, 
December 26th, 1135, to Monday, Octo- 
ber 25th, 1154. 

Henby II., from Sunday^ Decemher 
.19th, 1154, to Thursday, July 6th, 1189; 
Richabd I., from Siihday, September 
3rd, 1189, to Tuesday, April Gth, 1199; 
John, from Thursday, May 27th, 1199, to 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1210: Henry 
111., from Saturday, October 28th, 1216, 
to Wednesday, November 16th, 1272; 
Edward I., from Sunday, November 
20tli, 1272, to Friday, July 7th, 1307 ; 
Edward II., from Saturday, July 8th, 
1307, to Tuesday, January 20th, 1327 ; 
Edward III., from Sunday, January 
25th, 1327 (N.S.), to Sunday, June 21st, 
1377 ; Hichabd II.. from Monday, June 
22nd, 1377, to Monday, Septemlier 29th, 
1399; Henry IV., from Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3W;h, 1399, to Monday, March 
20th, 1413; Henry V., ivom Tutsday, 
March 21st, 1413, to Monday, August 
31st, 1422 ; Henry VI., from Tuesday, 
September Ist, 1422, to Wednesday, 
March 4th, 1401 ; Edward IV., from 
Wednesday, March 4th, 1461, to Wednes- 
da^, April 9th, 1183 ; Edward V., from 
jFednesdny, A]>ril 9th, 1483, 1u Sunday, 
Juno 22nd, 1483 ; ItioiiARD III., from 
Thursday, June 26, 1483, to Jilonday, 
August 22xid, 1485. 

Henry VII., from Monday, August 
22nd, 1485, to Saturday, April 21st, 1509; 
Henry VIII., from Sunday, April 22nd, 
1509, to Friday, January 28th, 1547; 
Edward VI., from Friday, January 28th, 
1547, to Thursday, July Gth, 1553; 
Mary, from Thursday, July 6th, 1553, to 
Thursday, November 17th, 1558 ; Eliza- 
BETH, from Thursday, November 17th, 
1658, to Thursday, liifarcb 24th, 1603. 

James 1. , from Thursday, March 24th, 


1603, to Sufiday, March 27, 1625 ; 
Charles I., from Sunday, March 27ih, 
1625, to Tuesday, January 30th, 1649; 
[Commonwe^th— Cromwell, died Fri~ 
day, Septembk* 3-13, 1658 ;] Charles II. , 
restored Tuesday, May 29th, 1660, died 
Friday, February Gth, 1685; James II., 
from Tuesday, February Gth, 1685, to 
Saturday, December 11th, 1688; Wil- 
T,iAM lil., from Wednesday, February 
13th, 1689, to Monday, March 8th, 1702; 
Ahne, from Monday, March 8th, 1702, 
to Sunday, August Ist, 1714. (Both O.S.) 

Geoboe I., from Sunday, August 
1st, 1714, to Saturdaif, June 11th, 
1727 O.S., 1721 N.S. ; G'eobqe II., from 
Saturday, June IJth, 1727, to Saturday, 
October 25th, 1760, N.S. ; GeobokIII., 
from Saturday, October 25th, 1760, to 
Saturday, January 29th, 1820; George 
IV., from Saturday, Januaiy 29th, 1820, 
to Saturday, June 26th, 18."i0 ; William 
IV., from Saturday, June 26th, 1830, to 
Tuesday, June 2dth, 1837; Victoria, 
from Tuesday, June 20th, 1837 * * 
{S(‘e Two.) 

Hence fire have ierininafcd their rciyn 
on a Sunday, sir on a Monday, four on a 
Tuesday, four on a Wednesday, sic on a 
Thursday, four on a Friday, and siv on a 
Suiurduj/. Nine have heyitn and ended 
their reign on the same day; Henry I. 
and Edu ard 111. on n Sunday ; lixchard 

II, on a Monday ; Edward IV., Anne, 
and George I. on a Wednesday : Mary on 
a Thursday ; George III. and George 
I V. on a Saturday. 

Kiuffs, etc., of England. 

William I. styled himself King of the 
FMghsh, yormans, and Cxnomantians ; 
Henry I., King of the English and Duke 
of the yormaus ; Stephen, Kiny of the 
English ; Henry II., King of England, 
Duke of yonnnndy and Aqtnfauia, and 
Fount of Anjou; John, King of England, 
Lord (if Ireland, Duke of Normandy 
and Aguitania, and Count of Anjou; 
Henry III., in 1259, dropped the titles 
of “ Duke of Normandy ” and Count 
of Anjou; " Edward I., Ktuy uf England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke (f Aguitania ; 
Edward IT. made his sou “Duke of 
Aquitania’' in the niueteeuth year of 
Ins reign, and styled Inmself Kixig of 
England and I.ord of Ireland ; Edward 

III. , from 1337, adopted the style of 
King of France and England, and Lord 
of Ireland, and Duke of Aguitania; 
Richard II., King of England and 
France, and Lord of Ireland; Edward 
VI., Of England, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith — ^this last 
title, was given to Henry VIII. in the 
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thirtv-fifth year of his reign ; Mary, Of 
England^ frame ^ and Ireland, Queen, 
Difemler of the Faith, and Supreme Head 
of the Anglican and HiWrnian Church; 
Charles 1., Of Great Brttain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender' of the 
Faith, etc. ; Commbnweiiith, The Keepers 
of the lAbertics of England, hy the 
authority of Parliament, and Cromwell 
was styled His Highness r Charles II. 
nnd James 11. as Charles I. ; William 
and Mary, Of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland,' King ' and Queen, defenders 
of the PYith, etc. : Anne, Of Great 
iiritain, Franee, and Ireland, Queen, A*- 
fendvr of the Faith, etc. ; George III., in 
1801, ahandoned tlio words “King of 
Fi’ance,” which had hcini retained for 4.‘{2 
yeai*s, and his style was “ George lit., hy 
the G rare of God, if the I’nited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King, I)e- 
fender of the Fai th,'’^ 

Kings have Long Hands. Do not 

quarrel with a king, as his power and 
authority reach to tho end of his do- 
minions. The Latin proverb is, An 
nescis longas regtbus esse manits ; ” and 
tho Gernian, Mit grussen herren es ist 
nicht gut kirschen zu cssen” (“It is not 
good to eat cherries w'ith great men, as 
they throw the stones in your eyes ’^). 

“ Tliore’8 sucli tii\ inity dotli liodije a kiiit;, 

T}int treasrin can Imi. peep to wIkH it. would.” 

Siuihroifeare : Kini? lu Itnmlet, w. 5. 

The hooks of the four kings. A pack 
of cards, 

“After supiK*r were lirous;»it in l lie hooks of the 
four kin^s.” — : iturimiituib amt Panta- 
griiel, 1. 2i'. 

The three kings o f Cologne. The repre- 
sontatives of the three magi who came 
from the Bast to offer gifts to the infant 
Jesus. Tradition makes them throe 
Eastern kings, and at thdogue the names 
ascribed to them are Kaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar. 

Kings may override Grammar. 

{See GllAMMAXt.) 

Kingly Titles. 

Ahgarus (The Grand). So the kings 
of Eclessa w^ere styled. 

Alnndeleeh (my father the king). The 
chief ruler of the ancient Philistines. 

Agag Qord). The chief ruler of tho 
Amal'ekitcs (4 syl.). 

Akhar Khan (very-great chieftain). 
Hindustan. 

Anax. The chief ruler of the ancient 
Greek kingdoms. AnaxandrOn was the 
over-king. 

Archon (The). ITie chief of the nine 
magistrates of Athens. The next in rank 
was called Basileita (3 syl.); and the 


third PoUmarch (3 syL), or Field- 
Marshal. 

Asser or Assyr (blessed one). Tho 
chief ruler of ancient Assyiia. 

,.4 (father prince). Persia, 1118. 

Auyustus. The title of the reigning 
Emperor of Rome, when the heir }>re- 
sumptive was styled “ Cffisar.” {See 
Augustus.) 

Autocrat (self -potentate). One whose 
power i s absol n te : Uussi n . 

Beglerhey. Hey.) 

Iten-Hmlnd (s«ni of thcsnii or Ifadad). 
Tlie chief ruler of :mcieut Damascais. 

Bey of Tunis. In Turkey, a bey is 
the governor of a bnniu>r, uhd the chief 
over the seven lui, liners is llie beylar bey. 

Brenn or Brenhin (war-ehief) nf the 
aueieiit Gauls. A diciator appointed by 
tho Druids in times of danger. 

Bretwalda (wiolder of Britain). Chief 
king of the heptarchy. 

Ctcsar. Proper name adopted by tho 
Roman emperors . ( See K aisbb. ) 

Calif (successor) . Successors of Miiho- 
met ; now the Grand Signior of Tui’key, 
and Sophi of Persia. 

Canda'ce. Proper name adopted by 
the queens of Ethiopia. 

Caziqne (Ca-zeok'). American In- 
dians; native princes of tho ancient 
Peruvians, Cubans, Mexicans, etc. 

Chayan. The chief of the Avars. 

Cham. (See Khan.) 

Oral. The despot of ancient Servia. 

Cyrus (mighty). Ancient Persia. {See 
CYiiirs.) 

Czar (Crosar). Russia. Assumed hy 
Ivan III., who married a princess of tho 
Byzantine line,, in 1472. He also intro- 
duced the double-headed bla(;k c‘aglo of 
Byzantium as tho national symbol. 

Bari'us, Latin form of JJarairesh 
(king). Ancient T*ersia. 

/>//. Ill Algiers, before it was an- 
nexed to France in I83i). (Turkish, dih, 
uncle.) 

Bte/a'for. A iriililary autocrat, aj>- 
pointed by the Romans in times of 
danger. 

Domnn (lord^ . Roiimania. 

Emperor. {See Impubator ) 

Empress. A female emperor, or the 
wife of an emperor. 

Esin'gee (y.r.). Kings of Kent. 

Hos'pndnr. Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
now boa’iic by the Emperor of Russia. 

Impera'tor (ruler or commander). The 
Latin fonn of emperor. 

Inca. Ancient Peru. 

Judge, Ancient J ews {Shophet ) . 

Kaiser (same as Coesar, q.v,). The 
German Emperor. 
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Khan (cliieftain) or Ghcngis-Khan. 
Tartary. In Persia, the governor of a 
ptoviiico is called a Khan. 

Khedive (q*v.). Modern Egypt. 

KhM; or Queen. Great Uritain, etc*. 
(Anglo-Saxon n/ft, tlie pooj)lf3 or nation, 
mid -iwv (a patronymic) = the man of, 
the choice of, etc.) 

Lamn or Jialai Ltnntt (groat inothor- 
of- 80 uls) . Thibet 

Melech (king). Ancient Jcwh. 

Mogul' or Great MogaC. Mongolia. 

Xrjus or Kejmh^e (lord i)rotcctor). 
Abyssinia. 

Xizam' (ruler). Hyderabad. 

, Padishah (fatherly king). The Sul- 
tan’s tith*. 

l*endray'on (chief of iho dragons, or 
** smnmm rex ”). A dictator, created 
by the ancient (Jelts in tiincs of danger. 

Pha'raoh (light of the world). An- 
cient Egyjit. 

l^'asment. Kepublius of America, 
Fi'ance, etc. 

PloVemy (proper name adopted). 
Egypt after the death of AlexaTuler. 

tluem. (Anglo-Saxon, ca?n ; Greek, 
{ 7 «w^, a woman.) 

Jta/ah or Maha-rajah (great king). 
Hindnstau. 

Rex (ruler). A Latin word eijiii valent 
to our king. 

Scherif (lord) . Mecca mid Medina. 

Shah (protector). Persia. 

Sheik (patriarch). Arabia. 

Shop'hetun. So the J ewish “ j udges ” 
were styled. 

So*phi (holy). A title of the Shah of 
Persia. 

Stadtholder (city-holder). Formerly 
chief magistrate of Holland. 

SuJPetcs (dictators). Ancient ( Jarthagi*. 

Saltan or Soldnn (ruler). 'I’nikev. 

Vagrodc or Wutnrmle (2 svi.) t»f 
Tiunsylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

riadika (nilor). Montenegro. 

Also, Aga. ameer or ry/nr, airhdahe^ 
county doge^ duke, ejfenih^ e/eetur. exnreh. 
het'zog (= duke), imaamy iafaalUy laml~ 
amman^ landgrarVj muaiUmn', niargravt\ 
or margravine^ naltohj pacha or hashair^ 
prince, ' sae hem. satrap, sen/ near or grand • 
seigneur, sirdar, eahahdar, suzerain. //•/- 
rareh, vtoerog, ete.. in some cases are chief 
independent rulers, in some cases depen- 
dent rulers or govenioi’a subject to an 
over-lord, and in others siiiipty titles of 
honour witliout separate dominion. 

Kingdom Come* Death, the grave, 
execution. 

•* And fnrty iidiiuds be theira. a i>rott> sum. 

Fur sendiTifr sucti a rosui' to kingdom I'onu'.*' 
Petee Pi udar : Subjects joe PanUei e. 


Kingoale. Wearing a hat in the pre- 
sence of Royalty. 

Kingsley’s Stand, the 20th Foot. 
Called “ Kingsley’s ” from their colonel 
(I7n(>-I7d9) : and called “Stand ’’from 
their ‘ * stand ” at Mindon in l7o9. Xow 
called the “ Lancashire Fusiliers.” 

Kingston Bridge. A card bent, so 
lhat when the piiek is cut, it is out at 
this card. “ Fane h J*imt ” is thus de- 
scribed in Fleming and Tibbins’s Grand 
IHeiiounnirc : Aetwn de eourbe'*' gaef- 
qnes~nnes cles eartes, ft do les arranger (h 
telle horie gne eelui gnl doit eonper ne 
pnlsse guirv voaper gtt'u retidroit qidon 

Kingston - on - Thames. Xamed 
Kmg^s-slonv from a. large, sqimre block of 
stoiK! near the town hall, on winch tho 
early^ Anglo-Saxjm nionai'eh.s knelt when 
they were anf>intcd to the. kingly office : 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Edmund, 
Elhelred, E<lix*d, Edivy, and Edward 
tlie Martyr received on this stone the 
royal unction. The stone is now enclosed 
with railings. 

Kingstown (Ireland), formerly called 
Dunlcaiy. The name was changed in 
1821 out of oom]>liment to George IV., 
wlio visited Ireland- tlnat^ yem*, and left 
Duiileary harbour for his return homo 
on September 5th. 

Kingswood Lions. Donkeys; Kings - 
woojI heing at ono time famous for the 
number tif asses kept by the colliers who 
lived thereabout. 

Kinless Loons. The judges whom 
rromwell sent into Scotland were so 
termed, because they conciemned and 
acquitted fliose broiiglit b(3foro them 
wholly irrespective* of pa,rty, and solely 
on the merits of the charge with which 
they were accused. 

Kiosk^ A Turkish summer-hou.se 
or ah;ovo supported by pillars. (Turkish , 
Atishk: Persian, ka&hk, a palace ; French, 
kiosguc. ) The name is also given 1 o news- 
paper sUiiids ill France and Belgium. 

Kirk of Skulls. Ganiric church in 
liaiilfshiro : so called been use the skulls 
and other bones of the NorBeinen who 
fell in the neighbouring field, called the 
Bloody Pots, were built iiilo its walls. 

Kirke-grlm. The nix wlio looks to 
order in churches, punishes those who 
misheliave theiaselves there, and the per- 
sons cmployod to keep* it tidy if they 
fail ill their duty, (^(icaminiavian rngih* 
ology.') 
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Xlrke*8 LamlMi. The Queen’s Boyol 
West Surrey. Called “Kirke” from 
Piercy Kirke, their colonel, 1682-1691 ; 
and Lambs” from their badge, the 
PtMchal Lamb, the crest of the house of 
Braganza, in complimentto Queen Catha- 
rine, to whom tiiey were a guard of 
honour in her progress to London. 

Rlrkrap'lne (3 syl.). While Una 
was in the hut of Corcuca, Kirkrapiue 
forced his way in ; but the lion, spring- 
ing on him, tore him to pieces. The 
meaning i^ that Komanism was increased 
by rapine, but the English lion at the 
Beformatiou put an end to the rapacity 
of monks.' {SpeuHcr : Faerie Qmcn^. i.) 


Kismet. The fulHlmeut of destiny. 
(Turkish, ffismett a lot.) 

“The wi»nl kismet, winch he flcarcely ciHupre- 
liendeil before, aeemri now to be with . . . 

[ineaaiim]. This is kiMiuet ; IIiih ih the fulfll- 
inent of dcatiny ; thiN ih to lo\ e.’’— .Vmciccwf/* 
Century, February, iHyi*, p. 2ou. 

Kiss, as a mode of salutation, comes 
from its use to express reverence or 
worship. Thus to adoro idols aud to 
kiss idols mean the same thing. Indeed, 
the word adore signifies simply to carry' 
the hand to the mouthy that is, to kiss it 
to the idol. We still kiss the hand in 
salutation. Various parts of the body 
are kissed to distinguish the chartioter of 
the adoration paid. Thus, to kiss the 
lips is to adore the living breath of the 
person saluted ; to kiss the feet or groimd 
» to humble oneself in adoration; to 
kiss the garments is to' express venera- 
tion to whatever belongs to or touches 
the person who wears them. ‘ ‘ Kiss the 
Son, lest He be angry” (Ps. ii. 12), means 
Worship the Sou of God. Pharaoh tells 
Joseph, “Thou shalt bo over my house, 
aud upou thy mouth shall all ray people 
kiss,” meaning they shall reverence the 
commands of Joseph by kissing the roll 
on which his commands would be written. 
“ Samuel poured oil ou Saul, and kissed 
him,” to acknowledge subjection to 
God’s anointed (1 Sam. x. 1). In the 
Hebrew state, this mode of expres.sing 
reverence arose from the fonn of govern- 
ment established, whether under the 
patriarchal or matrimonial figure. 

A Judas kiss. An act of treachery. 
The allusion is to the aposthi Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. 


Kiss Hoads {To). To kiss the hand 
of the sovereign either (jn accepting or 
retiring f rbm a high government office. 
{See Kiss.) 


“ Kissing ibe tin mi f.n the siatue of ,n god was a 
Roman form of adoration.*'- Spenrvr: Ih'inciples 
o/SocioUiyy, vol. li. part iv. ebap. «, p. i!3. 


KtM the Book. After taking a le^ 
oath, we^ ore commanded to kiss tne 
book, which in our English courts is tho 
New Testament, except when Jews “ are 
swoin in.” This is the kiss of cop- 
iirmatiou or promise to Oct in accord- 
ance with the words of tlie oath (Mora- 
vians and Quakers are not recmired to 
hike legal oaths). The kiss, in this case, 
is a public acloiowlodgment that you 
adore the deity whose book you kiss, as 
a worshipper. 


It IS now jienuitted to aBlrm, if iievHona like to 
do BO. Mr. RvadlaiigU refused lo taku an oatb, 
and after soinu years uf cuiiientloii tlir law was 
altered. 


Kiss the Dust. To die, or to be 
slain. In Psalm Ixxii. 9 it is suitl, his 
enemies shall lick the dust.” 


Kisa the Hare’s Foot (7b). To be 
lato or too late for dinner. The hare 
*lias run away, and you are only in time 
to “ kiss ” the i)riut of his foot. A com- 
mon proverb. 

“Toiriiumt. kiss tbo bare's foot; post festum 
venisti*'-^Cole : i)icttoiiary. 

KUw the Mlatress (7b). To make 
a good hit, to shoot right into the eye of 
the target In bowls, what we now call 
the Jack used to be called the /'mis- 
tress,” and when one ball just tbuches 
another it is said “ to kiss it.” To kiss 
the Mistress or Jack is to graze another 
bowl with your own. 

** Rnh on, and kiss tbo mistress.”— .S/mto-TOctirfl ; 
Troilns and Cressidii, iii. 2. 

Ktos the Bod {To). To submit to 
punishment or misfortune meekly and 
without munnuriug. 

Kiss behind the Garden Gate {A). 
A pansy. A practic'al way of saying 
“ Pensez demoiy^' the flower-language of 
the pansy. 

Klee given to a Poet. Margnrof, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland and 
wife of Louis XI. (when only dauphin), 
kissed tlie moulh of Alain Cliartier “for 
uttering so many fine things.” Charfier, 
however, w'as a decidedly ugly man, 
and, of course, was asleep at the time. 

The falo ih soiiietinioi eiTouermsiy fuld of 
Runsard tlio povt. 

Kim the Gunner’a Daughter (7b). 
To be flogged on board ship, being tied 
to the breech of a cannon. 

“ [ was ninde to kiss tbe weiudi that never 
speaks imt. when she hcoIUh, and (Imt's the giin- 
ner’H (lauirhter. . . . Vc*h, ibe itiiniHrer’s son . . . 
lias the cat h scratcli on bis buck."— .Vtr IV. Sentt: 
Bettgauntlet, ebap. mv. 

KIm the Place to make It Well. 

A relic of a very common custom all 
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over the "world of sucking j)oisou from 
wounds. St. Martin of Tours, when 
he was at Paris, observed at the (nty 
gates a leper full of sores ; and, going 
up to him, he kissed the sores, where- 

Severtts : Vialoyni^it). Again, 
'when St. Mayeul had committed some 
grave ofEence, he was sent, by way of 
penance, to kiss a leper who was begging 
alms at the monastery. St. Mayeul 
'went up to the man, kissed his wounds, 
and the leproBjyr left him. Ha.If a score 
similar e.vaniplos may he found in the 
Bollandistes, without much searching. 

*• Who ran to lielp nu- wliiin 1 foil. 

And kiHHed tliH placo lo iiinke il. well '}" 

KlStlng-oomflt. The candied r< )ot of 
the ^^&A,•eryn(liu^n wnrttimum prejiarcd 
as a lozenge, to i)ei*fiime the breath. 

KiMlng-orust. llie crust where 
the lower lump of bread kisses the 
upper. In French, haimre de patit. 

Kissing the Hand. Either kissing 
the sovereign’s hand at a public intro- 
duction, or kissing one’.s own hand to 
bid farew’^ell to a friend, and kissing tlie 
tips of our fingers and then moving the 
hand in a sort of salutation to imply 
^eat satisfaction at some beautiful ob- 
ject, thought, or other chaiTO, are rem- 
nants of pagan worship. If the idol 
was conveniently low eiiongh, tlie de- 
votee kis.sed its Inind ; if not, the devo1ee.s 
kissed their own hands and waved them 
to the image, (iod said He had in Ismel 
seven thousand peraons wlio liad nr>t 
bowed unto Boiil, “every mouth which 
hath not kissed him . " {ISt'c Kiss. ) 

“Many . . . wlioin tho fiuiie of tliix p\«'ollr?ii. 
vision iiad khL lim'd MiiMit'r, rniifouiided by that 
inatnlilOHH bmnty, could tiui. kis*< the tlnt^rr-tips 
of thoir riKlit hand)* at sight of lirr, as i:i ndora- 
tion to the. Koddi-ss Voiius lioi-Helf.’'--/'(acr; 
MariuH the Epirurmii, I'liap. \ . 

KlBSlng tho Pope’s Toe. Matthew 
of Westminster says, it was customary 
formerly to kiss the hand of his Holiness; 
but that a certain W'oman, in the eighth 
century, not only kissed the Pojie’s 
hand, but “ squeezed it.” The Church 
magnate, seeing the dnnger to wliirh 
he was exposed, cut f>ff his hand, and 
was compelled in future to offer his 
foot, a custom 'wliich has continued to 
the present hour. 

Xfoalng under the Mistletoe. 

Baldei', the Apollo of Scaiidiuaviim my- 
thologj', was killed by a mistletoe airow 
given to the blind lloder, by Loki, the 
god of mischief and potentate of our 
earth. Balder was cestoi'ed to life, but 


the mistletoe was placed in future under 
the care of Friga, and w^ never again 
to he an instrument of evil till it touched 
the earth, the empire of Loki. It is 
always suspended from ceilings, and 
when pei'sous of opposite sexes jmss 
under it, they give cnch other tho kiss 
of peace and* love in the full assurance 
that the epiphyte is no longer an in- 
strument of mischief. 

A correspondent in Kot('s atfd Queries 
suggests ihat the Romans dedicated the 
holly to Saturn, whose f(‘sti\al was in 
Dec«*mher, and th.'tt the early Christians 
decked their liouses with tin* Saturnian 
eiiibleins to deceive the Romans and 
escape persecution. 

Klst-vaen {The). A rude stone 
sepulchre f>r inausoleum, like a chest 
with a fiat stone for a cover. 

“At hMi^flh (hey iviirlieda frrsiHwj nioiind.oii (he 
t«»p of wliiell Wiis phiced one of thoHe n*<-ep(HeIes 
for the dead of the ancient llrilioli eliiefs of dis- 
tiurcion, called Kist-vaen, wliiciniro composed of 
nprifflit. fraKineniH of trranite, ho placed ns to 
form a Htone eoffln. . . ."—Sir Wultcr Svott: The 
HetrnthPd, chap. xxix. 

Kiflt Of Whistles {. 4 ). A church - 
organ (Scotcli). Cist, a box or chest. 

Kist'nerap'pan. The Indian water- 
god. Persons at tlie jioint of death are 
sometimes carried into the Ganges, and 
sometimes to its banks, that Kistnerap- 
pjin may ])nrify them from all defilement 
before they die. Others have a little 
water poured into the palms of Iheir 
hands witli tho same ohjoet. 

Kit. (Anglo-Saxon, IceMe^ a ,eist or 
box [of tools] .) Hence that which con- 
tains the necessaries, tools, etc., of a 
workman. 

u-1 soldier's ki(. His onttit. 

llie n'hole kit o f them. Tho whole lot. 
{See above.) Used contemptuously. 

Kit. A three -stringed fiddle. (Anglo- 
Saxon, V iff ere ; Latin, nthdra.) 

Klt-oat Club. A club formed in 
1688 by the leading Whigs of the day, 
and held in Shire Lane (now Lower 
Serlc’s Place) in the hous<3 of Chri.sto- 
pher Cat, a pastrj'-cook, who supplied 
tho raiittou pies, and after whom tho club 
was named. Sir Godfrey Rneller painted 
forty- two portraits of the club members 
for Jacob Tonsmi, tlie secretary, whose 
villa was ac Barn Elms, and where 
latterly tho club was lield. In order 
to acTommodato the paintings to the 
height of the club-room, he was obliged 
to make thejn three-quarter lengths; 
hence a three-quarter portrait is stiQ 
called a 
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Strictly speaking, a kit-cat canvas is 
twenty-eight inches by thirty-six. 

“ Steele, Addison, Coiiffi-ove, Garth, Vanhrnitli, 
Mauwurinv, St©])Dey, WaUH)lc, and PiUteney 
were of it ; so was Lord D«»rHet and the present 
Duke. Mauwarinsr . . . u'as the ruling man in all 
conversation. . . . Lord Stan hoiie and the Earl of 
Essex were also meinhers. . . . Each incmher gave 
his [picture].’'— -Pope to Spence, 

V Oowley the poet lived at Bam Elms 
Villas. 

Kit Cats. Mutton pies ; so onllcd 
from Christopher Ciit, tin* pastiycook, 
who cxcellctl ill tlu‘sp ji.astio.M. (AVr 
(thoir.) 

Kit’s Coty House, on the road be- 
tween Rochester and Maidstone, a well- 
known crondedi, is Katigern’s or Kifi- 
(/eni^H cuft/ home — that is, the hoiisti or 
tomb of Kitigem, made of roits or lingo 
flat stones. {See Hackell’s Coit and 
Devil’s Coit.) 

Katigem was the brother of Vortimin*, 
and leader of the Britons, who was slain 
in the battle of .^desford or Epsford, 
fighting against Hen gist and Hor.su.. 
liambardc calls it CitacatehonHe (1570). 
The structure consists of two upright 
side-stones, one standing in the middle 
as a sujiport or tenon, and a fourth im- 
posed as a roof . Numberless stones lie 
scattered in the vicinity. Often spelt 
“ Kitt’s Cotty House.” 

Kitchen. Auy relish eaten with diy 
bread, as cheese, bacon, dried fish, etc. 

“ A Immrry liPiirr. wa<l soarvespok hPtiPrkitoheii 
to 11 l)arl«Y seuiie,”— .v/r h'. Svott : Thn P/m./p, 
chap. xl. 

Kitchenmaid {Mrs.). So (^ueeii 
Elizabeth called Lord Mountjoy, her 
lord-de,puty in Ireland. In oho of her 
letters to Lord Mount joy she writes ; — 

“ Witli >onr fryiiiK-pan ami oLlior kiiclieu-Kl iMl 
you have brought to tlieir Jasst lionio more roliolH 
than those that proiiiisiMl iiioi'e and did less." 

Kite {A), in legjil phr.a.seology, is a 
junior counsel who is allotted at an 
assize court to advocate the cause of a 
prisoner who is without other defence. 
For this service he receives a guinea 
as his honorarium. A kite on Stock 
Exchange means a worthless bill. An 
honorarium given to a barrister is in 
reality a mere kite. {See heloiv. Kite- 
flying.) 

Kite-flying. To fly the l lte is to 
“ raise the wind,” or obtain money on 
bills, whether good or bad. It is a 
Stock Exchange phrase, and means, as 
a kite flutters in the air by reason of its 
lightness, and is a mere toy, so these 
bills fly about, but are light and worth- 
less. {See Stock Exchange Slang.) 


KItely (2 syl.). A jealous city mer- 
chant ill Ben Jonson’s Every Man in 
his ffittnoHr. 

Kittle of Fish. A pretty kittte of 
flsh. A pretty inuddlo, a bad’ job. Cor- 
ruption of “ kiddle of fish.” A kiddle 
is a basket set iu the opening of a weir 
for catching fish. Porliap.s the Welsh 
hiitt or /M//y a strainer. (See Kettie.) 

Klaiw {PeUr). The prototype of Rip 
Van Winku*, whose sleo]) lasted twenty 
years. I’roiuuineo Iihurs. (,Sre Santa 
IKlaits.) 

Klephts {The) et^’iuolngieally moans 
rohhers, but eanii^ to he a. title' of dis- 
tinction iu modern (IrecMi*. "Hiose 
Greeks who rejected all overtures of 
their Turkish t'oiiquerors, betook tluun- 
selves to the mountains, where they kejit 
up for several years a desultoiy w/irfai i', 
supporting themselves by raids on 
Turkish settlers. Aristoteles Valaoritis 
(born 1821) i.s the great “poet of the 
Klephts.” (Sec Nineteenth Ventnnfy 
July, 1891, p. 1110.) 

Knack. Skill in handiwoi’k. The de- 
rivation of this word i.s a great puzzle. 
Minshew suggests that it is a mere vari- 
ant of hnoek, Cotgrave thinks it a 
variant of sh ap. Others give the German 
knaeken (to sound). 

Knave. A Ind, a gar^'on, a servant. 
(Anglo-Saxon, rndfa ; Gennan, knnbe.) 
Tho knave of clubs, etc., is the son or 
.servant of the king and (pieen thereof. 
Ill an old vcr.siou of the Bible we lead : 
“Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle,” etc. (Rom. i. 1). 

This M'r.sinii, wi< iin* Ii>li1, is in Mn* TlHrlcniti 
Lihmry, l)Ul iw g<‘iienill.v kupihibimI lo hi‘;iforg( r.\. 
Hut, wiiJioiit (loiil)t, Wycliir Cllnv. xii. Ti, l.'O used 
the colli pouinl “ Kiiavu-cliili],” ami ('Iniuccr uhch 
tho Siinm in tlio Man of Luo'ts Talc, line .'U.'jo. 

Knave of Hearts {A). A fiirt. 

Knave of Sologne {A). More knave 
tluin fool. The French wiy “ T// niatsde. 
Soloyne.*' Sologne is a jiart of ilie tle- 
partmeiits of Loiret ct Loire -et- Cher. 

Knee. Greek, gonu; Lntin, genu; 
French, genou ; Sanskrit, jann ; Saxon, 
cueow ; (iermau, knie ; English, knee. 

Knee Tribute. Adoration or reve- 
rence, by prostration or bending the knee. 

“Coming to revrive fnmi u« 
Knee-tribute yot uiihaid, proHtrjition vile." 

Afiltun : ParadiHii v. 7S2. 

Knepta* The ram-headed god of 
ancient Egypt, called also Amen-raj, and 
by the Gree^, Ammon, 
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Xn^kerboelser The 

imadnary author of a facetious History 
of New lork^ by Washington Irving. 

Knlokerhookers. Looseknee* 
breeches, worn by boys, cyclists, sports- 
men, tourists, etc. So naincKl fi'om 
GeorfipB CruikshUnk^s illustrations of 
Washington Irving’s book refeired fo 
above. In these illustrations the Dutch 
worthies are drawn with vei’y loose 
knee-breeches. 

Knife is the emblem borne by St. 
Ag'atha, St. Albert, and St. ChiiSti'ua. 

The flaying knife is the emblem oi 
St. Bartholomew, because he was flayed. 

A sacriflcim knife is borne in Christian 
art by St. Za^iel, the niigel. 

The kni fe of aeadeuiic knots. Chrysi] /- 
pos, so called because he was the keenest 
disputant of his ago (b.c. 280-207). 

iFar to the knife. Deadly strife. 

Knife = sword or dagger. 

Till iiiy keen knife see not rlie wound it 

Shakespeare: Marhcth^i.n. 

Knife and Fork. He is a capital 
kmfo-autlforkf a good treiicheniiaii. 

“ II« did due honour to the ronant ; lie ale and 
dtiuik, and i)ro\ed a cnpital kiiife-aud-fork e\t*n 
at. the risk of dying the. sniiio tiiglit of an iii- 
digestion.**— daboriaa ; Promtsa of iHarriafn\ vi. 

Knifeboard. One of the seats for 
passengers running along the roof of an 
omnibus. Now almost obsolete. 

Knight means simply a boy. (Saxon, 
cfiiht.) As hoys (like the Latin puer 
and French f/ai'^on) wore used as ser- 
vants, so cuiht came to mean n sen'aut. 
Ihose who served the feudal kings bore 
arms, and persons admitted to tliis privi- 
lege were the king’s knights ; as this 
distinction was limited to men of family, 
the word became a title of honour next 
to the nobility. In model'll Latin, a 
knight is termed aura'tm (golden), from 
tlie gilt spurs wliich he used to wear. 

Last of the knights. Maximilian I, of 
Geniiany (1450, 1493-1519). 

Knight Rider Street (London). So 
named from the processions of knights 
from the Tower to Smithfleld, where 
tournaments were held. Leigh Hunt 
Bsys the name originated in a sign or 
some reference to the Herald.s’ College 
in Uie viciuit}\ 

Knight of La Manoha. Bon Quixote 
de la Mancha, the hero of Cervantes’ 
novel, called Quixote. 

Knight of tho Bleeding Heart. 

The Bleeding Heart was one of the 
many semi-religious orders iustituted 


in the Middle Ages in honour of the 
Vir^ Maiy, whose ** heart was pierced 
■v^ith many sorrows.” 

“When ho was at Holyi'ond who would have 
said ihat the yoiinjr, sprightly George Douglas 
would have been content to pla.v the locksman 
Jiere in Loohlovru, wlrJi no K»yor amuseTnent 
t han that of turning the key on two or three hclfv 
less women ? A strange office for a Knight of the 
Bleeding Heart,”— .S'l'r ir. Scott : The Abbot, xxiii. 

Knight of the Cloak (The). Sir 
Walter llalcigh. So called from his 
throwii^ his cloak into a puddle for 
Queen Elizabeth to step on os she was 
about to enter her barge. (See KeniU 
tvorth, chap, xv.) 

“Your hu'dahlp lueaueth that llalelgh, the 
Devonshire youth,’ said Vaniey, ‘the Knight of 
tho Cloak, as they call luiu at Court.’’— Dtffo, 
chap. I. 

Elizuhcth, in the same novel, addresses 
him as Sir Squire of the Soiled Cassock. 

Knight of the Couching Xioopard 

{The). Sir Kenneth, or rather the Earl 
of Huntingdon, Prince Koyal of Scot- 
land, who followed, incog nito^ Richard I. 
to the Crusade, and is* the chief char- 
acter of the Talisman, a novel by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Knight of tho Order of John- 
William (A). In French : “ Chevalier 
fie Tordre dc Jean Gaillaame,'* a man 
hanged. ( See J oiiN - W illi am. ) 

Knight of the Post. A man in the 

pillory, or that has been tied to a whip- 
ping-post, is jestingly so called. 

Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance. Don Quixote. 

Knight’s Fee. A portion of land 
held by custom, sufHcient to inainfiiin a 
knight to do service as such for the 
king. William tho Conqueror created 
60,000 sucli fees when he came to Eng- 
land. All who liad £20 a year in lands 
or income were compelled to be knights. 

Knight’s Ward (The). A superior 
compartment in Newgate for those who 
mid three pieces by way of “ garnish.” 
No longer in existence. 

Knights. {See Ckoss -Legged . . .) 

Knights Bachelors. Persons who 
uro simply knights, but belong to no 
order. (French, has-chovahers.) 

Knights Bannerets. Knights cre- 
ated on the field of battle. The king or 
general cut off the point of their flag, 
and made it square, so as to resemble a 
Imnnor. Hence knights bannerets are 
called Knights of the Srpiare Flag. 

Knights Baronets. Inferior borons, 
an order of hereditary rank, created, by 
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J ames I. in IGl 1 . The title was sold for 
money, and the funds went uoiuinally 
towards the plantation of Ulster. These 
knifi^hts bear the arms of Ulster, viz. a 
held argent^ a sinister hand couped at 
the wrist {See Hand.) 

Kntghts Errant. In Franco, from 
768 to 987, the land was encumbered 
with fortified castles; in EnjTlaud this 
was not the case till the reign of Stephen. 
'Die lords of these castles used to caiTy 
oif females and commit rapine, so that a 
class of men sprang up, at least in the 
pages of romance, who roamed about in 
full armour to protect the defenceless 
and aid the opiuessed. 

“ ‘ Prox'iuia 1111:1*11116 met, it glail'iii ’ is the iMjrfect 
iieeoiiiit of n kiiigLit ; Dedicatimi 

of the Aine'in. 

Knights Of Carimtry or (Wprt 
Kuig/its, arc not iniliiii.iy but civil 
knights, such as inayoi*s, lawyers, and 
so on : so called because tliey I'cceivo 
their knighthood kneeling on' a carpet^ 
and not on the battle-field. 

Knights of Industry. Sharpers. 

Knights of Labour. Members of a 
trades union organised in 1834, in the 
United States of America, to regulate 
the amount of wages to he demanded 
by workmen, the degree of skill to bo 
exacted from them, and the length of a 
day’s work. This league enjoins when 
a strike is to be made, and when work- 
men of the union may resume work. 

Knights of DKalta or IFospitallers of 
St. John of Jermaletn. Some time after 
the first crusade (1042), some Neapolitan 
merchants built at Jerusalem a hospital 
for sick pilgrims and a church which 
they dedicated to St. John; these they 
committed to the charge of certain 
knights, called Ifospifaiftrs of St. John, 
In 1310 these llospitaUers took Ithode 
Island, aud changed their title into 
Knights of Rhodes. In 1 .j 23 they were 
expelled iroiii Rhodes by the Turks, 
aud took up their residence in the Isle 
of Malta. 

•Knights of St. Crispin. Shoe- 
makers. Crispin Crispian was a shoe 
maker. (See Henry / ., iv. 3.) 

Knights of St. Patrick. Instituted 
in 1783, in honour of the patron saint of 
Ireland. 

Knights of the Bag. Bagmen who 
travel for mercantile orders. 

Knights of the Bath. {See Bath.) 
Knights of the Blade. Bullies who 


were for ever appealing to their sworda 
to browbeat the timid. 

Knii^ts of the Chamber or Chanf 
her Knights^ are knights bachelors made 
in times of peace in the presence chainbei\ 
and not in the camp. Being military 
men, they differ from ** carpet knights,*’ 
who are always cirilians. 

Knights of the Cleaver. Butchers. 

Knights of the Garter. {See 
Gakteb.) 

Knights of the Gredn Cloth. 

Same as Caepbt Kniohts (: 7.r.). 

Knights of the Handcufila. Con- 
stables, xiolicemeu, etc. , who cany 
handcuffs for refractory or susxiicious 
prisoners taken up by tliem. 

Knights of the Hare. An order of 
twt‘Ive knights created by Edward HI. 
ill France, upon the following occasion 
A great shouting was raised by the 
French anisy, and Edward thought the 
shout was tlie onset of battle ; but found 
afterwards it was occasioned by a bare 
running liotween the Iw'o armies. 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 

An Order of military knights founded by 
iodfrey of Bouillon, in 1099, to guard 
the “lloly Seiiulchre.” 

Knights of the Order of the Golden 
Xleeoe. Luwyei's. 

Knights 6f the Pencil. Tlio betters 
in races ; so called because they always 
keep a pendl in hand to mark down 
their bets. 

Knights of the Pestle or Knights 
of the Pestle and Mortar. Apotho- 
carios or druggists, whose chief instru- 
ment is the pestle and mortar, used in 
compounding medicines. 

Knights o’ the Post. Persons who 
liauiitcd the purlieus of tho courts, ready 
to be hired for a bribe to swear anything ; 
so called from their bciug always found 
waiting at tho posts which the sheriffs 
set up outside their doors for x^ostiiig 
proclamations on. 

“There a:*e kiuq^hts nf ilie imsl and Ti04»hv 
cheats enoUKli to swenr the truth of the l.roadest 
con trad: cli « ui s . .Son f // . 

*“ A knight of the host,’ qiioih )ic, ‘ for so I am 
fei*med ; a fellow that will sweare ,vo:i anything 
lor twel \ o pence.’ "~~NaaU : Pierce PitnikHM, (1.%*^.) 

Knights of the Rainbow. Flun- 
keys; BO called from their gorgeous 
liverie.s. 

“The servant swht) attended them coi:tradicted 
the infei’cmres to he drawn froiri the garb of tbeir 
masters; and /according to :hp custoTii of the 
knights of the rainbow, gave many hints that 
they were not peoiile to nerxe any hut men of 
first-rate couseiiiiencc.' - W. ticutt: Redgauntr 
let, chap, m 
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Knights of the Koad. Footpads. 
{See Kkights op the Post.) 

Knights of the Bound Table. 

King Arthur's knights, so called from 
the large circular table round which they 
sat. The table was circular to prevent 
any heart-sore about precedency. The 
number of these knights is variously 
given. The popular notion is that they 
were twelve ; several authorities say 
there were forty; but the Historii of 
frhiee Arthur states that the table 
was made to accominodat<i l.'iO. King 
Leodegraunce, who gave Ai'thur the 
table on his wedding-day, sent him also 
100 knights, Merlin funiished twenty- 
eight, Arthur himself added two, .and 
twenty “sieges” wore left to reward 
merit (ehaiis. xlv., xlvi.). These knights 
went forth into all countries in quest of 
adventures. The most noted are — 

Sir Acohny Jiallamorey Beau* maristy 
BeleohiSy Belronrcy Bermiuty Borsy Ector y 
EnCy Eivahiy Flolly Gather in, Gal'ahady 
GaVohalty Gareth^ Gan*riely Gaivain or 
Ywaitiy Urielety AWy, Jamerocky Launce- 
lot du LaCy Zioftelly MarhanSy BalamidCy 
Bafquinet^ Pel’lcany IWedur or Ber*ceraly 
Sagriey Sttperab'UiSy Tory Trintam or 
Trietnn de LcomiaUy Turquincy JHg'alotSy 
Wig’mnury etc., etc. 

•.* A lint of tlip ki»lffhts< ftiid a ilpscrlption t»f 
their armour is Kivt-n in the Theah'f of Honour l»y 
Andrew Fairne (1»I22). AecorduiK to tliin list, the 
numl>er was 151 ; but. in Lancelot of the Lake (\ ol. 
it ]). SI), tliey lire Huid^lo have ainounredto sjo. 

Knigbts of the Sbears, Tailoi’s. 
The word tthenr is a iday on the word 
shire or county. 

Knights of the Sbell. The Argo- 
nauts of St. Nicholas, a iiiilitaiy order, 
instituted in the 14 th centuiy by 
Carlo III., King of Naples. Their 
insignia was a “ collar of shells.” 

Knights of the Shire. Now called 
County Members: that is, luomhci’s of 
Parliament elected by counties, in con- 
tradistiuctioii to Borough meuihers. 

Knights of the Spigot. Landlords 
of hotels, etc. ; mine host is a “knight 
of the spigot.” 

“ When an old eonx ooines in'ro«!a us merry old 
knixhtB of the Hnigoc it runs away with mir 
diBoVetion.”— jSir ir. 8roU: Kcinlirorth, c1ihi». \iii. 

Knights of the Swan. An order 
of the House of Cleve. 

Knights of the Stiok. Compositoro. 
The stick is the printer’s “composing 
stick,” which he holds in his left hand 
while with his right hand he fills it with 
letters from liis ''case.” It holds just 
enough type not to fatigue tlie houd of 


the compositor, and when full, the type 
is transferred to the “ galley.” 

Knights of the Thistle. to 

have been established in 809 by Achaicus, 
King of the Scots, and revived in 154(1 
by James V. of Scotland. Queen Anne 
placed the oi’der on a perm«anent footing, 
^ese knights arc sometimes called 
Knights of Si. Andrcic. 

Knights of the Whip. Coachmen. 

Knighton Guild, now called Vort- 
snkcii If'ard. King Edgni- gave it 1o 
thirteen kniglits fon the following con- 
ditions: — (1) Eiich knight was to bo 
viebirinns in three comhats— one aljovo- 
gi-oiiinl, one undcTgronml, and one iji 
tlie wab'v ; and (2) ericli knight was, on a. 
given day, to run with B])carR against nil 
comers m East Smithfield. William the 
Conqueror confirmed the same unto the 
heirs of these knights. Henry I. gave 
it to the canons of Holy Trinity, and 
acquitted it “of fill service.” 

KnlpperdoUings. A set of German 
heretics about tlie time of the Reforma- 
tion, disciples of a man named Bonjaid 
Knipperdolling, (Blount : Glossunru- 

phitty 1681.) • 

Knock Under (7>)). Johnson saj's 
this exjiression arose from a custom onc.e 
common of knocking nndei* the table 
wdien any guest wished to acknowledge 
himself beaten in argument. Another 
derivation is kmtvhle u utter — i.c. to 
knuckle or bend the knuckle or knee in 
proof of submission. Bellcndeu Kerr 
says it is 7’c nd*rk audery which he iii- 
ter|>rets “ I am forced to yield.” 

Knocked into a Cocked Hat. 

Thoroughly beaten ; altered beyond re- 
cognition; hors dc coudutf, A cockod- 
luit, folded into a chapeau hrasy is 
crushed out of all sliapo. 

Knockers. Goblins who dwell in 
mines, and point out rich veins of lead 
and silver. In Cardiganshire tho 
miners attribute tlifj strange noises so 
frecjuently heard in mines to these 
spirits, which are sometimes called 
coblyns (German, kohoUh). 

Knot. (Latin nodusy French unud^ 
Danish knudcy Dutch knoty Anglo-Saxon 
emttay allied to knit.) 

Be has tied a knot with his tongue he 
cannot untie with his teeth. He lias got 
married. He has tied the marriage knot 
by saying, “ I take thee for iiiy wedded 
wife,^* etc., but the knot is not to be 
untied so easily. . 
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The Gfordian knot, (See Goboiak.) 

Th€ marriage knot, {See Mabbiaoe.) 

The ehip went six or seven knots an 
hour. Miles. The log-line is divided 
into lengths by knots, each length is the 
same proportion of a nautical mile as 
half a minute is of an hour. The log- 
line being cast over, note is taken of the 
number of knots run out in half a 
minute, and this number shows the rate 
per hour. 

*.■ The length of a knot is 47‘33 feet when user! 
with a as-seeoinl glnss, Imt 5()'7 j feet when the 
glass runs MO seconds. 

True lovers' knot. Sir Thomas Browne 
thinks the knot owes its origin to the 
mtUis Hercula'nifSy a snaky complication 
in the cadu'ceus or rod of Mercury, in 
which form the woollen girdle of the 
Greek brides was fastened. 

To seek for a knot in a rush. Seeking 
for something that does not exist. Not 
a very "wise phrase, seeing there are 
rushes, probably not known when 
the i)roverb was first current. The 
J uncus ajcittiflorus^ the J uncus lampo- 
carpus^ the funens oltusiforns, and the 
Junens polijccphaluH^ are all jointed 
riLshes. 

Knot and Bridle {J ) . A mob-cap. 

** Ilpnn her head a »ma1I luoli-cap Hhe plHced. 

Of lawn so Htiflf, with large tlowm'd ribbon 
«ra<'e<l, 

Yrlfpr !i knot and l>ridli‘,|in a bow, 

Of scarlet flaming, her h»ug thin below.*' 

Peter Pindar : Purtfolio CPinah). 

Knots of May. The children's game. 
“ Hero we go gathering nuts of May ” 
is a perversion of “ Here we go gather- 
ing knots of May,” referring to the old 
custom of gathering knots of flowers on 
May-day, dr, to use the ordinary phrase, 
“to go a- Maying.” Of cour.se, there 
arc no nuts to be gathered in May. 

Knotted Stick is Planed (The). 
The house of Orleans is worsted by that 
of Burgundy. The house of Orleans 
bore for its badge a baton noueux, the 
house of Burgundy a plane; hciuie the 
French saying, “ Le baton nomtix est 
plane y 

' Knotgrass. Supposed, if taken in 
an infusion, to stop gi-owth. 

“ Get you pour*. > nu dwarf ; 

You minimus, of bimleriug knoigrusKiiiade." 

Shakespeare: Midsummer S'lyht's Dream, iii, r. 

Knout (1 syl.) is a knotted bunch of 
Jioiigs made of hide. It is a Tartar 
invention, but was introduced into 
Itu&sia. { Knout ^ Tartar for knot.) 

Know Tkyself. The wise saw of 
Solon, the Athenian lawgiver (b.o. 638- 
558). 


Know tbe Fttttnfp Momant. The 

favourite maxim of Flttam, one of the 
“ seven wise men.” 

Know Your Own Mind. By 

Muirohy; borrowed from Destouches, 
the French dramatist. 

Know-Nothli^pk A secret politioal 
party of the United States, which arose 
m 1853, who replied to every question 
asked about their society, “I know 
nothing about it.” Their object was to 
accomplish the repeal of the naturalisa- 
tion laws, and of tlie law which excluded 
all but natives from holding office. The 
paHy split on the slavery question and 
died out. 

The chief "rviiiclple of the iwvty wns that no 
one who had not been 21 yearn in the Uiiiied States 
Hhoulil be pormittud to ha\o any jmi't in the 
govornmeiit.. 

Knows whioh Side his Bread Is 
Buttered (Ke), He is alive to his own 
interest. In Latin, iScit uii /oro.” 

Knowledge-hex ( Tour) . Your head, 
the brain lieiiig the seat of all human 
knowledge. 

Knox's Croft, in Gilford Gate, Had- 
dington : so called because it was the 
birthplace of John Knox. 

Knuckle-duster. A metal instru- 
ment which is fitted to a man's fist, and 
may be readily used in self-defence by 
striking a blow. Sometimes these in- 
struments are armed witli spikes. It 
was an American invention, and was 
used in England in defence against the 
infamous attacks of Spring-heel Jack. 
We have the phrase “To dust your 
jacket for you,” meaning to “ beat 
you,” as men dust carpets by beating 
them. 

Knuckle Under (To). To kneel for 
pardon. Knuckle here means the knee, 
and we still say a “ knuckle of veal or 
mutton,” meaning the thin end of the 
leg near the joint. Br. Ogilvie tells us 
tlierc was an old custom of stnkiiig the 
under side of a table with the knuckles 
when defeated in an argument ; and 
I)r. Johnson, following Bailey, says the 
same thing. 

Kobold. A house-spirit in German 
superstition ; the same a.s our Bobin 
Goodfcllow, and the Scotcli brownie 
(y. r .) . {Sec Faiey Hinzklmann. ) 

Koohla'nl. Arabian horses of royal 
stock, of which genealogies have been 
preserved for more than 2,000 yea^ It 
IS said that they are the offspring of 
Solomon's stud. {Niebuhr,) 
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XoM-N^ [Mountain of ligrhf]. A 
large diamond m the pOBseesion of the 
Queen of England. It was found on the 
banks of the Godavery (Deccan), 1550, 
and beloved to Shah Jehan and Aurung- 
zebe the weat (Mogul kings). In 1 739 it 
passed into the hands of Kadir Shah, who 
Called it the Koh-i-nOr. It next went to 
the monarchs of Afghanistan, and when 
Shah Sujah was deiiossessed he gave it 
to Bunjeet Singh, of the Punjaub, as 
the price of liis assistance towards the 
recovery of the tlirone of CJahul'. It 
next went to Dhulecp Singh, but when 
the Punjaub was annexed to the British 
crown in 1849, tin's noble diamond w?is 
surrendered to Great Britain. It is 
valued at £120,004, some say ill 10,000. 

Itspn’sjoal. weitjht. oniaiH. 

Kohol oi- Kohl. Iluasell says, “ The 
Persian women blacken the inside of 
their evolids with a ptnvder made of 
black iCohol.” 

“ And (itlKTH mix the KoIioI'h jntty dye 

To yive that Iomk, d«rk iMiitfuisli r.<» tin* ev#».” 

Thoman Moore : Lull a Rookh, juirt i. 

KoU or the Kolia. The 51st Foot, so 
called in 1821 from the initial letters of 
the regimental title, King’s Own Light 
Infantry. Subsequently called the 
“ Second Yorkshire ( West Kiding),” 
and now called the ‘Mst Battalion of 
the South Yorkshire Regiment.’^ 

Konx Ompax. The -words of dis- 
missal in the Eleiisiniaii Mysteries. A 
correspondent in yotm and Qiivnca says 
“konx” or “kogx” is the Sanscrit 
Camcha (the object of your desire) ; 
“ompax’’ is om (amen), pacbha (all is 
over) . If this is correct, the words would 
mean, God hhss you. Amen, The cere- 
monies are coneladed. When a judge 
gave sentence! by dropjuiig his pebble 
into the uvii of nicrcy or death, Jio said 

Ttu'shn ” (1 have done it). The noiso 
xnado by the stone in falling was called 
•pwsha (fate), and so was the dripping 
noise of the clejisydra, which limited the 
pleader’s cpiota of time. 

Koppa. A Greek nuinoral - 90. (5>c 
Ej’ISEMon.) 

Koran, or, with Iho artii'lc, AUKovan 
[the Readij>gl. The religious, social, 
civil, <'omrnerdal, military, and legal 
code of Islam. It is rather n'markable 
that we call our Bible the tnuftny (Scrip- 
tuiv), but Ibo Arabs call tbciv Bible the 
rcfuhny (Koraiib Wo are told to believe 
that portions r>f this book wi^re com- 
muiiicated to the jirophot at Mecca and 
Mc(b'Aa by the angel Gabriel, witli the 
sound of liells. 


Kor'iigami or Corrigan, Nine fays 
of Brittany, of wonderful powers. They 
can predict future events, assume any 
shape they like, move quick as thought 
from place to place, and cure diseases or 
wounds. They are not more than two 
feet high, have long flowing hair, which 
they are fond of combing, dress only 
with a white veil, are excellent singers, 
and their favourite haunt is beside some 
fountain. They flee at the sound of a 
bell or benediction. Tlieir breath is 
most deadly. {Breton mythology.) 

Koumlaa or Kumiss. Fermented 
mare’s milk used ns a beverage by the 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia. A slightly 
alcoholic drink of a similar kind is made 
-with groat ceremony in Siberia. It 
consists of slightly sour cow’s milk, 
sugar, and yeast. (Russian, kumutsu.) 

“Kiimigs is still proimml from inaro's milkhv 
the Onimiieks ami Nomiis. who, during? tho rro- 
ross of making; it, kec‘P tlie milk in rouHtant 
j»«itar.ion.”— iiuii'Z/Mflfm; lierodotua.Wtl. in. hook 
iv. p. 2. 

V The ceremony of making it is de- 
scribed at full length by Noel, in the 
JHctionnaire de la Fable, -vol, i. 833-834. 

KraaL A South African village, 
being a collection of huts in a ciitiular 
fonu. (From corral.) 

Kraken. A. supposed sea-monster of 
vast size, said to have been seen off the 
coast of Norway and on the North 
American coasts. It was first (jescribed 
(1750) by Pontoppidan. Pliny speaks of 
a sea-moDster in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which blocked the entrance of ships. 

Kratim. The dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. More correctly called Katinir 
or Kctinir {q.v,). 

Kremlin (TV/c). A gigantic pile of 
buildings in Moscow of vvwy style of 
architecture : Arabesque palaccjs, (jothii: 
forts, Greek temples, Italian steejiles, 
Chinese pavilions, and Cyclopean walls. 
It contains palaces and catheclrals, mu- 
seums and hanneks, arcades and shops, 
tho Russian treasury, government otflees, 
the ancient palace of tho jiatriarcli, a 
throne-room, churches, convents, etc. 
Built by two Italians. Marco and Pietro 
Antonio, for Ivan III. in 1485. There 
had been previously a wooden fortress 
on the spot. (Russian krem, a fortress.) 

“ Towers of exery form, round, and wlru 

po.nied n>ofs, belfries, donjons, nirreis spires, 

I w'iirrv-boxe-4 lived on mitinreis, srei'pli'sof mery 
I iifMubt. stylo. and ndonr: iMihees. donies. waieli- 
rowers. walls eiiilwittlenitMi It'll ami iiiereed with 
ioomholes, nimpfirtfl. fonitlouioiis of every de- 
! le’-innon. ehiosks by the side of tmhetlrals ; 

• ijioiiitnients of pride and eapriee, voluptiiouBimss, 

■ jvlory, and pietj Uc Cuatim : cliiip. xxii, 
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' « Every city in. Eos^ia lias its krem- 

lin (citadel) ; but that of Moscow is the 
mow important. 

, KMiam White takes its name from 
Krems in Austna, the city where it is 
manufactured. 

Kreozw (pron. kroit-ze^'), A small 
copmr coin in Southern Germany, once 
marked with a cross, (German, Urem^ a 
cross ; Latin, crux.) 

Krieni'lilld (2 syl.). A beautiful 
Burundian lady, daughter of Daiicrat 
and TJta, and sister of Gunther, Gernot, 
and Gis'elher. She tirst inamed Sieg- 
fried, King of the Netherlandera, and 
next Etzel, King of tlio Huns. Hagan, 
the Dane, slew her first husband, and 
seized all her treasures ; an<l to ivvenge 
these wrongs she invited her brothers 
and Hagan to visit lier in Hungary. In 
the first part of the NibrlumfeuUed^ 
Kriemhild brings ruin on herself by a 
tattling tongue:— (1) Slie tells Briiiie- 
hild, Queen of Burgundy, that it is 
Siegfried who has taken her ring and 
gii*dlc, which so inceusoa the queen that 
she prevails on Hagaii to murder the 
Netherlander ; (2) she tolls Hagan that 
the only vulnerable part in Siegfried is 
between his shoulders, a hint Hagan 
acts on. ^ In the second part of the 
great epic she is represented as bent 
« on vengeance, and in executing her 
T>uri)ose, after a most terrible slaughter 
noth of friends and foes, she is killed by 
Hildebrand. {Sec Bruneiiild, Hagan.) 

Krish'na {the black one). The eighth 
avatara or incarnation of Vishnu. Kausa, 
dmon-king of Mathura', having com- 
mitted great ravages, Brahman com- 
plained to Vishnu, and prayed him to 
relieve the world of its distress ; w'here- 
upoii Vishnu plucked off two hairs, one 
white and the other bhw^k, and promised 
they' should revenge the wrongs of the 
f demon-king. The black hair became 
Krishna. {Hindu mythology.) 

Kriss Kringle. A sort of St. Nic- 
' holas {q.r.). On Christinas Eve Kriss 
Kringle, arrayed in a fur caj) and strange 
apparel, goes to the bedroom of all good 
cnildreii, where lie finds a stocking or 
sock hung up in expectiition of his visit, 
in which depository he hiaves a present 
for the young wearer. The word means 
Chriet-vhild^ and tlie eve is called 
“ Kriss - Kringle Eve.” {See Santa 
Claus.) 

Kli'ta. The first of the four Hindu 
periods contained in the great Yuga, 


when the genius of TVuth and Bight, in 
the form of a bull, stood firm on his 
four feet, and man gained nothing by 
iniquity. {See Kaliyuga.) 

Krupp Gum {See Gun.) 

Krnpp SteeL Steel from the works 
of HeiT Krupp, of Essen, in Prussia. 

Ku-Klux-^n {Th<\ (1864-1876.) 
A secret society ill the Southern States 
of America against the negro class, to 
intimidate, flog, mutilate, or murder 
those who opposed the laws of the 
society. In Tennessee one murder a day 
was committed, and if anyone attempted 
to bring the murderers to justice he 
was a marked man, and sure to bo 
mutilated or killed. In fact, the Ku- 
Klux-Klan was formed on the model of 
the Molly Maguires” and “Moon- 
lighters ” ot‘ Ireland. Between Novem- 
ber, 1864, and March, I860, tlie number 
of cases of personal violence was 400. 
(Greek, kukha^ a circle.) 

Ku'dos. Praise, glory. {Greek.) 

Ku'ilo. Ancient Arabic letters; so 
called from Kufa, a town in the pasbalic 
of Bagdad, noted for exiiert copyists of 
ihe ancient Arabic MSS. 

Kuflo Coins, Mahometan coins with 
Kufic or ancient Arabic characters. The 
first were struck in the eighteenth year 
of the Heg'ira (a.d. 638). 

Kumara [youthful]. The Hindu 
war-god, the same as Karttikeya {q.r,). 
One of the most celebrated Hindu poems 
is the legendary history of this god. 
R. T. H. Griffith has translated seven 
cantos of it into English verso. 

Kurd. A native of Kurdistan. 

KnrsaaL Public room at German 
watering-place for use of visitors. 

Kuru, A noted legendary hero of 
India, the contests of whose descendants 
form the subject of two Indian epics. 

Ky'anlse (3 syl.). To apply corrosive 
siibliraato to timber in order to jircvcnt 
the dry-rot ; so called from Dr. Kyan, 
who invented the process in 1832. {Sec 
Paynising.) 

Kyle, Can'iek., and Cunningham. 
Ayrshire is divided into three parts: 
Kyle, a strong com-growiiig soil ; Car- 
rick, a wild hilly portion, only tit for 
feeding cjittlo : and Ciinningliam^ a rich 
dairy land. Hence the saying— 

" Kyle fi»r a man, Carnck fin* a coo Icow], 
CunuinKliam lor butter, (juUoway tor won' 

[wool]." 
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Syrle XM'boii [Ki^ri~e E*li-6'n\. 
“ Lord, have mercy.” The first move- 
ment of the Catholic mass. Both the 
music and the words are so bailed. In 
the Anglican Church, after each com- 
mandment, the response i^ Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law.** 

Kyrle Society {The ) . Founded 1878, 
for decorating tlie walls of hospitals, 
school-rooms, mission- rooms, cottages, 
etc. ; for the cultivation of small open 
spaces, window-gardening, the love of 
flowers, etc. ; and improving the artistic 
taste of the poorer classes. 


L 

L. This letter represents an ox-goad, 
and is called in Hebrew lamed (an ox- 
goad). 

L for fifty is half C {centum^ a 
hundred). 

Xif for a pound sterling, is the Latin 
Vihra^ a pound. With a lino drawn 
above the letter, it stands for 50,000. 

Xi. IB. L. Letitia Elizabeth Laudou 
(afterwards Mrs. Maclean), a poetess of 
the “Lara** and “Corsair” school 
(1802-1839). 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws — «.<?. both 
civil and canon. The double L is the 
idiiral ; thus MSS. is the plural of MS. 
(manuscript); pp., pages. 

L. L. Whisky. Lord-Lieutenant 
whisky. Mr. Kinahan being requested 
to T'reservo a certain cask of whisky 
highly apwoved of by his Excellency the 
Duke of Richmond, marked it with the 
initials L.L. , and ever after called this 
pai*ticiilar quality L.L. whisky. The 
Duke of Richmond was Lord-Lieutenant 
from 1807 to 1813. 

IhS. Locm hUjUU^ that is, the place 
for the seal. 

Ii. S. D. Latin, hhrn (a pound); 
soUdas (a shilling) : and deuariits (a 
penny) ; through the Italian Urc (2 syl.), 
soldi denari. If farthings are expressed 
the letter q {quad%'am) is employed. In- 
troduced by the Lombard merchants, 
fi*om whom also we have Cr. (creditor), 
Dr. {debtor)^ bankrupt^ do or ditto^ etc. 

La-de-da. A yea-nay sort of a fel- 
low, with no backbone. “ 7>ff,’* in 
French) means both oni and nenm^ as 


Oui^da (ay matry), Nmni-da (no for- 
sooth). 

“ T wish that French brother of his, the Pnrtsian 
la-de-da, was more like him. more of an Ameri- 
can.'*— G. Gunter : Baron MoHtez,hook iii. 8. 

La Garde Bffenrt ne ae Bend iiaa. 

The words falsely ascribed to General 
Cambronne, at the battle of Waterloo; 
inscribed on his monument at Nantes. 

La Joyeiiae. The sword of Charle- 
magne. SwOED.) 

Zia Muette de PortlcL Auber’s 

best opera. Also known as Masaniello. 

La Roehe (1 syl.). A Protestant 
clerg^’^man, whose story is told in 'The 
Mirror, by Henry Mackenzie. 

Lab'adlBtB. A religions sect of the 
seventeenth century, so called from iTean 
Labadie, of Boiirg in Guyenne. They 
were Protestant ascetics, who sought 
reform of morals more than reform of 
doctrine. They rejected the observauco 
of all holy days, and held certain mvstic 
notions. The sect fell to pieces early in 
the eighteenth century. 

Lab'arum. The standard home be- 
fore the Roman eini)erors. It consisted 
of a gilded spear, with an eagle on the top, 
while from a cross-staif huiig a splendid 
purple streamer, with a gold fringe, 
adorned with precious stones. Constan- 
tine Buhstitiitcd a crown for the eagle, 
and inscribed in the midst the mysterious 
monogi-am. Constantine’s Cross.) 
Rich {Antiquities, p. 361) says “pro- 
l)ably from the Gaulish lab, to raise ; for 
Constantine was educated in Gaul.” 
The Greek laha is a staff. (See (Jibhon : 
Decline and Fall, etc. chap, xx.) 

La'be {Queen), The Circe of the 
Arabians, who, by her enchant uieiits, 
transformed men into horses and other 
brute beasts. She is introduced into 
the Arabian Nights* Fntcriaimnents, 
where Beder, Prince of Persia, marries 
her, defeats her plots against him, and 
turns her into a mare. Being restored 
to her pro])er shape hy her mother, she 
turns Beder into an owl ; but the prince 
ultimately regains his own proper form. 

Labour of Love (A). Work under- 
taken for the love of the thing, without 
regard to pay. 

Labourer la Wortby of bis Hire. 

In Latin : ‘ ‘ Digna cams pabulo. ” “ The 

dog must be bad indeed that is not worth 
a bone.” Hence the Mosaic law, “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treaideth out 
the com.” 
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Labonren {The Statute of)* An 
attempt made in 1349 to fix tte rate of 
wa^es at which labourers should be 
compelled to work. 

lAVyrlnth. A mass of buildings or 
garden - walks, so complicated as to 
puzzle strangers to extricate themselves. 
Said to be so called from Lab'yris, an 
Egyptian monarch of the 12th dynasty. 
The chief labyrinths are: — 

(1) The Egyptian, by Petesu'chis or 

Tithoes, near the Lake Maoris. It had 
3,000 apartments, half of which were 
underground, (b.c. 1800.) xxxvi. 

13 ; and Pompom us Mela^ i. 9. 

(2) The Cretan, by Daj'dalos, for im- 
prisoning the Mi'notaur. The only 
moans oi finding a way out of it w’as by 
help of a skein of thread. (See Virgil : 
^Eneid* v.) 

(3) The Cretan conduit, which had 
1,001) branches or turnings. 

(4) The Leni'nian, by the architects 
Zmiliis, Hholus, and Theodoriis. It 
had 150 columns, so nicely adjusted that 
a cliild could turn them. Vestiges of 
this labyrinth were still in existence in 
the time of Pliny. 

ip) The labyrinth of Cl u 'si urn, mode 
by Lars Por's'ena, King of Etrui’ia, for 
his tomb. 

(6) ITie Samian, by TheodoTiia (b.c. 
CAO). Eefcned to by Pliny ; by Herod- 
otos, ii. 145 ; by Strabo, x. ; and by 
Diodorus Siettlua, i. 

(7) The labyrinth at Woodstock, by 
Henry II., for the Fair Rosamond. 

(8) Of mazes foimed by liedgcs. The 
best known is that of Hampton Omrt. 

Lac of Rupees. Tlie nominal v<alun 
of the Indian rupee is 2s., and a lao 
means 100, 000. At tliis estimate, a lac of 
rupees-- 200,000s. or 4J10,000. Its present 
value varies according to the market 
value of silver. In 1894 between 13 
and 14 pence. 

Lace. /’// Ifur unur Jm-l/t for gou* 
beat you. (French, n hisli ; (ler- 

inan, liisvhvu^ to strike; oiir /««//.) 

Laced. Tra or cofve hard vith smritSy 
a cup of tea or coffee qualified with 
braiidj'^ or whisky. 

“Dcat-nn Beaivliff . . . hud his luiie, aiMlln's 
teacup . . . Jared witli a iittle spirUH,’*--.Sir 
ir. .Vcott; iiny Mannenno, chup. xi. 

“Dandle , . . jtnrtook ef .i r.i' tea \Mtli 
Mrs. Allan, just Inred with ... uppooiifulrt of 
cogniac.’’— Ditto, chap. lii. 

LaeedaBmonlan Letter (77/^;. The 
Greek i {iota)y the smallest of all letters. 
Laconic brevity. {See Laconic.) 
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Laoedflemonlans {The)* The Duke 
of ComwalFs Light Infantry. So called 
because in 1777 their colonel made a 
long harangue, under heavy fire, ou the 
Spartan discipline and militajry system. 
{See Red Feathebs.) 

XiOeheslB . The Fate who 

spins life’s thread, working into the 
w'oof the sundry events destined to 
occur. Clotho held tlie distaff, and 
Atvopos cut off the thread when life 
was to l>e ended. (Greek, h lot ho, to 
draw thread from a distaff; Lachesis 
from lugcham, to assign by lot; and 
Atropos = inflexible.) 

sentimental, artificially tender. ^ * 

Laconic. Veiy concise and pithy. 
A Spartan was culled a lincon from La- 
co'nia, the land in which he dw'clt. The 
Spartans woi’c noted for th(iir hruscjue 
and sententious speech. When Philip 
of Macedon wrote to the Spartan magis- 
trate's, “ If I enter Laco'ma, I will level 
Lacedmmon to the ground,” the ephors 
wrote word back the single word, “If.” 
{See above LACED.FiMONiAN Letter.) 

V In 1490 O’Neil wrote to O’Donnel : 

** Send me tlie tribute, or else .” To 

wWch O’Donnel replied : “I owe none, 
or else 

Laona'trlne l>epoBitB. Deposits 
foiTned at tiie bottom of fresh -water 
pools and lakes. (Latin, laeus, a lake.) 

Laous'trinc Rabitatlons. The re- 
mains of human dwellings of great 
antiquity, consti-ucted on certain lakes 
in Indand, Switzerland, etc. They seeiu 
to have been villages built on piles in 
the middle of a late. 

Lad o’ Wax. A little Tioy, a doll of 
a man. In Ronwo and Juliet the Nurse 
calls Paris “ a man of wax,” moaning a 
veiy “ proper man.” Horace speaks of 
the ‘‘waxen arms of Tereidius,” mean- 
ing well modelled. 

La'das. Alexander’s messenger, noted 
for his swiftne‘«s of foot, mentioned by 
Catidliis, Martial, and others. Lord 
Roseborj ’s horse Ladas won tbc Derby 
in 1894. 

Ladies. {S,r afftr Lady.) 

La' don. One of the dogs of Actiuou. 

Jjulott* The dragon which guarded 
the ai)ples of tlie Hesper'ides. 

Ladronea. Tlie island of thieves ; 
so called, in 1519, by Magellan. 

Lady. A woman of wealth, of station, 
or of rank. Verstegaii says, “It was 
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aiiCLently written Hlenfdian [? hlfefdij'e] , 
contracted Iftrst into Lafdy, and then 
into Lady. J,af or Hldf (loaf) meuiM 
food* in general or bread in particular, 
and dig^tan or dug^an^ to help, scirve, or 
core for ; whence lady means the ‘ bread- 
serrer.^ The lord (or loaf-ward) 

^lied the food, and the hidy saw that 
it WOB properly served, for the ladies 
used to carve and distribute tlie food to 
the guests. 

Ancitbor ©tyniolopy is Hli^f-vennlin an«l U»:if" 
ward /«, where »c etunUnfor ii female Mifll x Uki' -ina 
-me; as Carolus, female {Jaml^itut.nv ('amt-iur : 
Joseph, Joneph-ina or Joctph-Lue ; Vmr,Cuir-hui, 
etc. etc. 

Ladies retire to th3 drawing-room 
after dinner, and leave tlie gontleraeii 
lichjnd. This custom was brought in 
by the Norsemen. The yikiiigs always 
dismissed all women from tlieir drinking 
I)arties. (6'. Bunbarg.) 

Ladybird, Ladyfly, Ladycow, or 

Mag-bug, The Bisho]* Bariiaby, calltMl 
in German, Vuser ke't'rin Iinhn (our 
Lady-fowl), Maricn-huhtt (Maiy-fowl), 
and Marion JO'ifcr (Mary’s beetle), 
“ Cushcow Ladyl” as it is callctl in 
Yorkshire, is also the German Marien- 
halh (Lady-calf), in IlVench, heie d JHeu, 
Thus the cockchafer is called the May- 
bug, where the Gennau kilfrr is rendered 
bug; and several of the sc^arabau arc 
<?alled bugs, us the rose-bug, etc. {ISee 
Bishop.) 

Lady BonntifUl. The benevolent 
lady of a village. The cbaracter of Lady 
Bountiful is from the Beaux' SiratagcM, 
by Faxquhar. 

Lady Cbapel. llio small cliapol 
east of the altar, or behind the screen of 
the Irigh altar; dedie.atod to the Virgin 
Mary. 

Lady Day. The 2oth of March, to 
commemorate the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, the Virgin M/iry. There is a tra- 
dition that Adam was created on this 
day. Of course, this rests on Jesus be- 
ing “the Second Adam,” or “federal 
head.” 

Lady Yaabella, the beloved danghtor 
of a noble lord, accompanied her father 
and mother on a chase one day, wlieu 
her step-mother requested her to i*etuin 
and tell the ma.8ter<cook to prepare 
‘ * the milk-white doe for dinner. ’ ’ Lad}*' 
Isabella did as she w’as told, and the 
master-cook replied, “Thou ai*t tlie doe 
that I must dress.’* The scullion-boy 
exclaimed, “ O save the lady’s life, and 
make thy pies of me ; ” but the master- 
cook heeded him uot. When the lord 
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returned he called for his daughter, the 
fair Isabelle, and the scullion-boy said, 
“If now you will your daughter see, 
my lord, cut up that pie.” When the 
fond father comprehended the awful 
tragedy, he adjudged the cruel step- 
<lanio to bo burnt alivcs, and the matter- 
cook “in boiling lead to stand;” but 
the scullion-boy be made his heir. 
{Perry : Jtrriq}trs, etc., scries iii., bk. 2.) 

Lady Magistrate. Lady' Berkley 
i w'as made by Queen Mary a justice of 
I the ])eace for Gloucestershire and ap- 
pointed to tlic quorum of Suffolk. Lady 
Berkley sat on the bench at assizeis and 
sessions, girt with a sword, Tony Lump- 
kin says of Mr. Hardeastle — 

‘ lie’ll iprHiKule .\i»u (lirii liis umlhpr wii** an 
Mlilcrinan niul In'- :iinii ri jii'-ticc oi' the 
tiohluiuith : Sit I Sinojisi lo i ouquct'. 

Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, founded in loO’i by the mother 
of Henry VII. The year following she 
founded a pre'achershi}). Both in the 
Ifni versify of Cambridge. 

Lady in the Saoque. Tiio appa- 
rition of this hag forms the story of 
the Tapcslrird Chamber, by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

An oia woman, wIujw' dross was nn old- 
fashioned Kown, wliif'li Indies rail :t Kaenuo ; tliat. 
IK, a Hoi't of I’olm eoiM|iiot('lv JnoKt; in tlaf lio(l.\, 
I*u» pilliercd into hofud i)laiiK uijo/j tho Dcrk and 
Klioulders. 

Lady of England. Maud, danghtor 
of Hciiiy I, Tlio title of “ Domnina Au- 
ghrum ’’ w^as conferred upon her hy the 
Council of Winchester, lield Ax>ril Ttli, 
1141. {Jigmer : I'wdrra, i.) . 

Lady of Mercy {Our). An order 
of knighthood in Spain, instituted in 
1218 by James I. of Aragon, for the de- 
liverance of Christian cajitives amongst 
the Moors. Within the first six years, 
jis many as 400 captives wore rescued by 
tliese knights. 

Lady of Shallott'. A maiden who 
fell in love with Sir Liiiicclot of tho 
Lake, and died heoause her love was not 
returned. Tennyson has a poem on tlio 
.subject; and the story of Elaine, “tho 
lily maid of As'tolat,” in tho Idglh of 
the JCiug, is substantially the same. {iSee 
Elaine.) 

Lady of tlie Blee^ng Heart. 

Ellen Douglas ; so called from the cog- 
nisance of the family. {f<ir WuJlvr Srott ^ 
Ludg of the Lake, li. 10.) 

Lady of tbe Broom {The), A 
housemaid. 

*' Hiirhlv liiflgUKted st a farthisp candle. 

Left by the Lady of the Broom, 

Named Knmn . . 

Peter Pindar : The DUtmond Fin. 
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Lady. 

iMfy of the * Hayotaek made her 
appearance in 1776 at Bourton, near 
Bristol. -She 'vras young and beautiful, 
graceful, and evidently accustomed to 
good society. She lived for four years 
in a haystack ; but was ultimately kept 
by Mrs. Hannah More in on asylum, and 
died suddenly in December, 1801 . Mrs. 
More called her Louisa ; but she was 
probably a Mademoiselle La Frulen, 
natural daughter of Francis Joseph I., 
Emperor of Austria. (See World of 
Wonders, p. 134 .) 

Lady of the Lake. Vivien, mistress 
of Merlin, the enchanter, who lived in 
the midst of an imaginary Lake, sur- 
rounded by knights and damsels. Ten- 
nyson, in the Idt/Zls of the King, tells 
the story of Vivien and Merlin. (Ntv 
Lanc?elot.) 

Ladg of the Lahc. Ellen Douglas, 
who livocl with her' father near Lorh 
jKatriue. (<S’ir Walter ticott: The Lady 
of the Lake.) 

Lady of the Rook ( Our). A miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin found by the 
wayside between Salamanca and Ciudad 
Bodrigo in 1409. 

Ladies* Mile {The). That part of 
Hyde Park which is most fretjuentod by 
ladies on horseback or in cai'nagos. 

Ladies* Plate {Tfu^, in races, is not a. I 
race for a prize subscribed for by ladies, 
but a race run for by women. 

“ On the Monday aucrocdinj< St. Wilfn’irs Sun- 
day, there wore for many years at <Vnii- 

Jiuiu la race! called the Lady's Plate, <if CIS value, 
for horses, etc., I'iddeii liy 
Afagazine, vol. sx.. New Senes, i». 287. 

Ladies* Smocks. Garden cress, 
botanically called Cardamine, n. (liiniiiu- 
tive of the Greek kardamon, called in 
Latin tuisturtiiim, sometimes called 
Nose-smart {Kara-dumon, head-afflict- 
ing) ; so nasturtium is Kasi^tortiuni 
(nose-twisting), called so in consequence 
of its pungency. 

“ When ladies’ smocks of silver white 
Do iiaiut the nieadowM with delight.” 

Called Ladies’ smocks because the 
flowers resemble linen exposed to w'hitcu 
on the grass — “when maidens bleach 
tlieir summer smocks.’* There is, how- 
ever, a purple tint which mars its perfect 
whiteness. Another name of the plant 
is “ Cuckoo-flower,” because it comes 
into flower when the cuckoo sings. 

Li^ea and Gentlemen. Till 1808 
public speakers began their addresses 
with “ gentlemep and ladies ; ” but since 
then the order has been reversed. 


Lading. The strongest phoin that* 
had hitherto been made. It uras fofged 
by Asa Thor to bind the wolf Feurir 
with ; but the wolf snapped it as if it 
liad been made of tow\ Fenrir was tlieu* 
bound with the cliaiu Dromi, much 
stronger ^an Liediug, but the beast 
Knap}>ed it instantly with equal ease. 
{iScandinavian mgtholoyy.) 

Lsslapa. A veiy powerful dog given 
by Diana to Proens ; Pi’ocris gave it to 
Cepli'aloB. While pursuing a wild boor 
it was metamorphosed into a stone. {Heo 
Doas, Aetoion^s fifty dogs.) 

Laertes (3 syl.). Son of Polo'uius 
and brother of Ophelia. He kills Hamlet 
with a poisoned rapier, and dies himself 
from a wound by the same foil. {Shake^ 
speare: llumlef . ) 

Leata're Sunday. The fourth Sun- 
day in Lent is so called from the first 
word of the Introit, which is from Isa. 
Ixvi. 10: '^Rejoice ye wdth Jerusalem, 
and be glad with her all ye that love 
her.” It is on this day that the pope 
blesses the Golden Boso. 

Lag'ado. Capital of Balnibarbi, cele- 
brated for its grand academy of pro- 
jectors, where the scholars spend their 
timo in such useful projects as making 
pincushions from softened rocks, ex- 
tracting sunbeams from cucumbers, and 
converting ice into gunpowder. {Swift : 
OulU'Ver's Travels, Voyage to Lapu'ta.) 

Lager Beer. A light German beer. 
Lager means a “ storehouse,” and lager 
beer means beer stored for lipemug 
before being used. 

Laird (Scotcli). A landed proprietor. 

Lagoon. A sliallow lake nf}ar river 
or* sea, due to infiltration or overflow of 
water from the larger body. 

Lai's. , A courtesan or Greek Hetaira. 
Tlicro were two of the name ; the elder 
was the most beautiful woman of Corinth, 
and lived at the time of the Pcloponne'- 
siaji War. Tlio beauty of the latter ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Thessalonian 
women, who pricked her to death with 
their bodkins. She was contemporary 
with Phryne (2 syl.), her rival, and sat 
to Apelles as a model. 

Laissez Fairs, Laissez Passer. 

Lord John Bussell said : “ Colbert, with 
the intention of fostering the manufac- 
tures of France, established regulations 
limiting the webs woven in looms to a 
TKixticuiar size. He also prohibited the 
mtroduction of foreign manufactaisa' 
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Then the French vine-growers, finding 
they could no longer get rM of their 
Tvine, began to grumble. Wlieii'Colbert 
a,^ea a merchant what relief he could 
gfiye, he received for answer, ‘ Laianez 
laiasez paaaer;^ that is to say, 
Don’t interfere with our mode of manu- 
facturjes, and don’t stop the introduction 
of forei^ imports.” 

The iaisaez-faire sijsfem. The let-alone 
system. 

Lake School {Thi), The sohool of 
poetiy introduced by tlie LiiJce poets 
Wordsworth, Colendge, and Southe^^ 
who resided in the Lake district of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and sought 
inspiration in the simplicity of nature. 
The name was first applied in derision hy 
the £dinhnr(fh Itetiew to the class of 
poets who followed the above-named trio. 

N.B. Charles Lamb, Lloyd, and Pro- 
fessor William (Christopher North) are 
sometimes placed among the Lakers.” 

Lakedlon or Laquedem {Tsana). 
The name given in France, in the four- 
teenth century, to the Wandering Jew, 

La’kln. liiffLahhi, An oath, mean- 
ing ‘‘ By our Lady-kin,” or Little Lady, 
where little does not refer to size, but is 
equivalent to iUm\ 

“By'r Ijnkin, A iiarlonH fojiv."^Sliake- 

appare : A Midaunmttr NioMa Drmm, iii. i. 

Loks'ini or LakidimL One of the 

consorts of Vishnu ; she is goddess of 
beauty, wealth, and pleasure. {Hindu 
mythology.) 

Lalla Hookk [tuhp chcel^ is the 
supposed daughter of Au-rung-ze'-be, 
Emperor of Delhi, betrothed to Ariris, 
Sultan of Lesser Biichar'iu. On her 
journey from Delhi to the valley of 
Cashmere, she is entertained by a youpg 
Persian poet named Fer'amorz, who is 
supposea to relate the four poetical tales 
of the romance, and with whom she 
falls in love. ( T'homas Moore : Lalla 
^ookh.) {l$ee Feeamoez.) 

La'l^ among the Mongols, means 
the priestly order. Hence the religion 
of the Mongols and Calmucs is termed 
Lamc&m. The Grand Lainas wear 
yellow caps, the subordinate Lamas red 
caps. {See Geand Lama.) 

La'maivm [Tibetan, Blama, spiritual 
teadier}. The religion of Tibet and 
Mongolia, which is Buddliism corrupted 
by Sivaism and spirit- worship. 

Lunik In Christian art, an emblem 
of the Bedeemcr, called the “ Lamb of 
God.” It is also the attribute of St. 


Agnes, St. Genevieve, St. Catheriae^ and 
St. Kegi'na. John the Baptist either 
carries a lamb or is accompanied by 
one. It is also introduced symbolic- 
ally to represent any of tho “ types ” of 
Christ ; as Abraham, Moses, and so on. 

Lamb {The Vcgetahle) or Tartarian 
Jmnh: tochiiically called Polypodium 
Barometz. It is a Chinese feni with a 
decumbent root, covered with a soft, 
dense yellow wool. Sir Hans Sloane, 
who calls it the Tartarian Iamb, luw 
given a ])rint of it ; and Dr. Hunter li.as 
given a print which makes its resem- 
blance to a lamb still more striking. 
Tlie down is used in India for stauneli- 
iiig hffimoiThage. 

“Jlootoil ill oarth oiuih rlo\eii liiKif 

And round and rouiul licr flcMle lUM.-k she 
bonds ; 

Cr(»i>8 t)i»* proy coral moss, and lioary tin mo, 

Or laps with rosy tonpiic the Tiioliiim nmo i 

Ej’cb with mute tondt'rness lior diitianr dam, 

And scoiri.s to bleat, a Vepctablo Lamb." 

DariL'in : Lui'ett of the PUtuts, ot c. 

Lamb, (laid htmh. A schoolboy’s 
joke. Setting a boy on a cold marble or 
stone hearth. Horace {Sat. i. 5, 22) has 
^^Dotarc hnnboSy^* which may have sug- 
gested the puu. 

Lamb-pie. A flogging. Lamb is a 
pun on the Latin verb lainho (to lick), 
and the word “ lick” has been peiTcrted 
to moan flog {ace Lick) ; or it maybe the 
old Noi se lam (the hand), meaning liand- 
or slap-pie. (*Sf'f Lamming.) 

Lamb’s Conduit Street 

Stow says, “ One William Lamb, citizen 
and clothworker, bom at SutlcaiValcTice, 
Kent, did found near unto Oldbounie a 
faire conduit and standard ; from this 
conduit, w’ater clear as ciystal was con- 
veyed in pipes to a conduit on SnoAv 
Hill ” (26th March, 1577). The conduit 
was taken down in 1746. 


Lamb’s WooL A beverage consist- 
ing of the juice of apples roasted oyer 
spiced ale. A gi’eat day for this drink 
was the feast of the apple- gathering, 
called in Irish la mas ubhal, pronounced 
‘Mammas ool,” and corrupted into 
“ lamb’s wool.” 


“The imlpe of the routed apple.'*. In number 
foure t>r five . . . mixed in a wine quart of faire 
water, laboured together untill it: come to he as 
apples and ale, which we call lambes wool.”— 
Johnaou'a Gerard, p. 1400. 


Lambert's Day (^^)) September I7tli. 
St. Landebert or Lambert, a native of 
Maestricht, lived in the seventh century. 

** Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 

At Coventry, upon Bt. Lambert's day.” 

Shakeapeare : Michard ii., i. L i 
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Lambro was the father of Haid^e. 
Major Lambro, the prototype, was head 
of the Bussion pii*atical squadron in 
17^1. He contrived to escape when tibe 
rest were seized by the Algerines on the 
island of Zia. {Byron : Bon Jmn^ iii. 2C.) 

Irnie Duck (^), in Stock Exchange 
parlance, means a member of the Stock 
Exchange who waddles off on settle- 
ment day without settling his account. 
4-11 such defaulters are black-boai*ded 
and struck off the list. Sometimes it is 
used for one who cannot pay his debts, 
one who trades without money. 

“Piri . . . jramMed and lost: 
ntu who niTiHt Answer for tlio ro*!i ’ 

N(ir lip, indeed ! A dnrk confounded lame. 
Not iinattonded wiiddlittff ...” 

Pvttr Pnidar : Proh Tmpvdeviiam.. 

Lame Kins. A Grecian oracle had 
told Sparta to “ Beware of a Inme king.’* 
Agesila'oa was lame, and during his 
reign Sparta lost her supremacy. 

Lame Vicegerent (in Iludihras). 
Hi chard Cromwell. 

Lam'erock {Sh% of Wales. A knight 
of the Bound Table, son of Sir Pellinore, 
and brother of Sir Percival. He hiid an 
amour with his own aunt, the wife of 
King Loto. Strange that of all the famous 
knights of the Bound Table, Sir Caradoo 
and Sir Gahdiad were the only ones 
who were coiitineiit. 

Lam'ia. A female jdiantoTn, whose 
naiiio was used by the Greeks and 
Bomans as a bugbear to children: She 
was a Lib'yan queen beloved by Jupiter, 
but robbed of her offspring by the 
jealous Juno ; and in consequence she 
vowed vengeance against all children, 
whom she <lelightod to entice and mur- 
der. {See Paiky.) 

“ Kc.'irs li.is .a room rallod. Hit* Lamia in a 
porpeiu wlio asBumnd tho, form of a tioautiful 
woman, was bolo’ved Lyayoumr man and aot a 
soul. Tho talowas drawn from Pliilostrafus.”— 

Vita ApoUonii, l)ook iv., introduced liy Burton 
in liis Anatomy of Molancholy. 

Lammas. At latter Lammas — i,e. 
never, (te Nevee.) 

• Lammas Day (August Ist) means the 
loaf-mass day. The day of first-fruit 
offerings, when a loaf was given to the 
priests in lieu of the first-fruits. ( Saxon, 
hlam-mwsse, for hJaf-tiuesse dwy.) 

August 1 Old Stylo, Anirust 12 New Style. 

Lammas-tlde. Lammas time, or tho 
season when lammas occurs. 

Lammer Beads. Amber beads, once 
used as charms. (French, Vamhre ; Teu- 
tonic, lanwrtyn- stein,) 

Irfunmermoor. {See Edoab, Lucia.) 


Lamming {A). A heating. {Se» 

Laub-fib.) 

Irffcinmlnln, Tiamkln, Llnkln, or 

Bo!d Bakin, A Scottish ogre, repre- 
seuted in the ballad as a hloodthinty 
mason ; the terror of the Scotch nursery. 

Lam’oiirette’s Kiss. On July 7th, 
1792, the Abbe Lamourette induced the 
different factions of the Legislative As- 
sembly of France to lay aside their 
differences; so the deputies of the 
Koyalists, Constitutionalists, Girondists, 
Jacobins, and Orleanists rushed into 
each other’s arms, and the king was sent 
for to see “how these Christians loved 
one another ; ” but the reconciliation 
was hollow and unsound. The term is 
now useil for a reconciliation of policy 
without abatement of rancour. 

Lamp. To smell of the l-amp. To 
bear the marks of great study, but not 
enough laboured to eonceal the marks 
of labour. The phrase was first applied 
to the orations of Demosthenes, written 
by lamp-light with enormous care. 

Lamp of Heaven ( The ) . The moon. 
Milton calls the stars “ lamps.” 

“■Wli> BhouldHt thou . , . 

In iliy dnrk lantern tlins ciobp up Ihc KtnrB. 

That Nature hung in heaven, and itlled their 

tainpB 

With overlaBllnior oil, to irivo due linht 

To the niiHled and lonely tra\ ellor ? ” 

CnmiiH, 200—201. 

Lamp of Pheebus (7'he). The sun. 
Phoebus is the mythological personi- 
fication of the sun. 

Lamp of the Law (The), Irnerins 
the German was so called, who first 
lectured on the Pandects of Justinian 
after their discovery at Amalphi in 1137 

Lamps. The seven lamps of sleep. 
In the miiusioii of the Kniglit of the 
Black Castle were seven lamps, which 
could be quenched only with water from 
an enchanted fountain. So long as 
these lamps kept burning, ever>^one 
within the room fell into a deep sleep, 
from whicli nothing could rouse them 
till the lamps were extinguished. {See 
Eosana.) {The Seven Champions of 
Chmstendom^ ii. 8.) 

Sepulchral lamps, Tho Bomans are 
said to have preserved lamps in some of 
their sepulchres for centuries. In the 
papacy of Paul III. one of these lamps 
was found in the tomb of Tullik (Cicero’s 
daughter), which had been shut up for 
l,/)50 years. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries a lamp was found which is 
said to have been burning 1,200 years. 
Two are preserved in I^yden museum. 
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' XdunjMUI'lon. ThereceivAd nisime*of 
R. Uvftly, petulant courtesan, in the later 
Greek comedy. 

itampom. Sir Walter Scott says, 

** These personal and scandalous libels, 
carried to excess in the reign of Charles 
II., acquired the name of lampoons :&om 
the burden sung to ^em; ^Lampoue, 
lampone, camerada lam ] >011 e* — Guzzler, 
^zuer, my fellow guzzler.*’ (French. 
i^per, to guzzle.) Sir Walter obtained 
his information from TYevoux. 

Xiampos and Plia^eton. The two 

steeds of Auro'ra. One of Actfeon’s 
dogs was called Lampos. 

Lanoaalilre Lads or ** The Lanoa- 
•hlre.** The 47th Foot. Now called 
the First Battalion of the North Lan- 
ca^iire Begiment. 

Lanoaster. The camp-town on the 
river Lune. 

Lancaster Gun. A species of rifled 
cannon with elliptical bore; so called 
from Mr. Lancaster, its inventor. 

Laneaster'lan (A). One who piir- 

Rues the system of Joseph Lancaster 
(1778-1838) in schools. By this system 
the higher classes taught the lower. 

Lanoaetrton (A). An adherent of 
the Laricnrtrian line of kings, ns opposed 
to the Yorkists. Oue of the Lanoustrinii 
kings (Henry IV., V., VI.), 

Lanoe (1 Byl.\ in Christian art, is an 
attribute of St. Matthew and St. Thomas, 
the a]JOstloa ; also of St. Longi'iius, St. 
George, St. Adalbert, St. Oswiii, St. 
Barbiira, St. Michael, St, Dome'trius, 
and several others. 

Attfofpho had a lance of gold that with 
enchanted force disinoiuitod everyone it 
touched. {Orhmdo I'tn'insn^ hk. ix.) 

A frn'Aaure. One who acta on his 
own judgment, and not from party 
motives. 'I’he refereine is to tin* Free : 
Companies of the Middle Ages, wiled in ■ 
Italy voiidaet fieri ^ mul in France f\,m- | 
pnpaies Grandest whieli were free to net i 
as they liked, and were not servants of 
the Crown or of any other pulenlate. It 
must he confessed’, howevei-, that they 
were willing to sell theniselve.s to any 
master and any cause, good or had. 

Lanoe-Corporal and Lanoe-Ser- 
geut. One fi*om the ranks temporarily 
acting as corporal or sergeant. In the 
Middle Ages a lance meant a soldier. 

LaaoexKlilglit. A foot- soldier ; a 
ooiTuption of Ifisquenet or hneequenet, 
a QteSauao. foot^soldier. 


Lance of tlie Lediee. At ter- 
mination of every joust 'a course was 
run pour les dames,'*' and called the 

Lance of the Ladies.” 

Lan'oelot (^S'ir). ‘‘The chief of 
knights” and ‘‘darling of the court.” 
Elaine, the lily of Astolat, fell in love 
with him, hut he returned not her love, 
and she died. Elaine.) {Tennyson: 
Idylls of the King ; Elaine,) 

Lancelot or Lannoelot Gobbo. 

Shylock’s servant, famous for his solilo- 
quy whether or not he should run away 
nom his master. {Shakespeare: Mer- 
chant of Venice.) 

Lan’oelot dn Lao. One of the ear- 
liest romances of the “Round Table” 
(1494). Sir Lancelot was the son of 
King Ban of Benwicke, but was stolen 
in infancy by Vivienne, called “ La 
Dame dn Lae'' who dwelt “ en la marche 
de la petite Bretaigne ; " she plunged 
with tlm babe into* the lake, and when 
her protege was grown into man’s estate, 
presented him to King Arthur. The 
lake referred to was a sort of enchanted 
delusion to conceal her demeRnos. Hence 
the cognomen of du Lae given to the 
knight. Sir Lancelot goes in search 
of the Grail or holy cup brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Anmatho'a, and 
twice caught siglit of it. {Sec Geaal.) 
’Fhougli always rcj>respritod in tlio 
Arthurian romanccR as the model of 
chivalry. Sir Lmicolot was the adul- 
terous lover of Guinevere, wife of King 
Arthur, his friend. At the close of his 
life the adulterous knight became a 
hermit, and died in the odour of sanctity. 

sir liftHCt'Jia is TumJii fur ;i lundrl nf lldulirv, 
lu'avi'i’y, fr!iili.\ in lun*, jind i'f‘i»*nLanri» ; Kir 
(4iilnhiid <jf fhiiKiiiy; Sir (iiiwaiii of f<i(irteH\ ; 
Kir Kiiy of li null*, luiuijlful kiiighl ; and Sir 
Modivd of treai'liev.\ . 

Sir Laneehi du Lar and Tarqain. Sir 
Laiicchd, Rcckiiig kotiic lulveiituiv, iiiet 
a laily who rei|uc.stcd liiin to deliver 
certain Knights of the Round Table 
from the power of Tarquiii. Coming to 
a river, he saw a coiqier hasiu suspended 
to a tree, and struck at it so hard that 
tlie basin broke. This brought out 
Tarquin, when a furious encounter took 

g lace, in which Tarquin w’as slain, and 
ir Lancelot liberated fi*om durance 
“threescore knights and four, all of the 
Table Round.” {Fcrey : Eeliqnes, etc., 
bk. ii. series 1.) 

Lancelot of the Laik. A Scottirfi me- 
trical romance, taken from the French 
roman called Lancelot dn Lae. Galiot, 
a neighbouring king, invades Arthur’s 
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territory, and captures the castle of Lady 
Melyhalt amon^ othera Sir Lancelot 
j^oes to chastise Galiot, sees Queen Gui- 
nevere and falls in love with her. Sir 
Gawayne is wounded in the war, and 
Sir Lancelot taken prisoner* In the 
French romance, Sir Lancelot makes 
Galiot submit to Arthur, hut the Scotch 
romance terniinates with the capture of 
the knight. 

Lancers (Ty^r). The dance so called 
was introduced into Paris in 1836. It is 
ill imitation of a military dauco in which 
men used lances. 

Land. Srr hair (he land lies. See 
whtit vve have to do ; see in what state 
matters are. See in what state Tne laud 
is that we have to travel or pass over, or 
in what direction we must go. Joshua 
sent spies (ii. 1) **to view the laud” 
before ho attempted to jiass the Jordan. 

“ Put. your ltIaTikt’t'=i I Iuut. nrid turn 
in. You'll BP(* I'ow t lu* Inud liow iti tho iiiorniiio'." 
’-‘linhiian'ood : Kohbern muh'i .Irnjw, c’.k Ni. 

Land-damn. A corruption of Imnlan 
(to rate or reprove' sevtirt'ly) . Accoreliiig 
to Dean Milles tho word is still ur,cd in 
Gloucestershire. 

“ You «vo niuiflod . . . would f kn«w tho villain, 
I would laiid><hiinn Uim^—Shuhrsitrure: Wiiilrr's 
TaU\ ii. 1. 

Land-loupcrs. Persons \vho fly tlie 
country for crime or doht. Louiior, 
lfH»er, ioah’r, Jiiid lufter are varieties of 
the German Uin fei\ a vagrant, a ruuucr. 

Land-lubbor. An awkward or inex- 
pert sailor on hoard ship. (Lubber, tho 
Welsh Uoh^ a dunce.) 

Land of Beulah (Isa. Ixii. 4). 
In Vihjrun's /*ro//ress il. is that land 
of heavenly joy where Die pilgrims hiny 
fill Diey ni’e summoned to enter fbe 
(’eb‘stia.l 1/ity : tin- T’;ir:idi‘iO brl\»r(* Die 
rcsmTcetiiiii. 

Land of Bondage. was so 

called by the Jews, who were hondsinen 
there to Die Pharaohs “who knew not 
Joseph.” 

Land of Cakes. Scotland, famous 
for itt* oatmeal cakes. 

Land of Myrrh. Azah or Saha. 

Land of Nod ( 'Ihe). To go to tho 
land of Nod is to go to bed. There an* 
many similar puns, and more in Fnmch 
tVian in Liiglish. Of course, the refer- 
ciice is to Gen. iv. 16, “Ca,iii went . . . 
and dwelt in tho l:iiid of Nod;” but 
where Die laud of Nod is or was nobody 
knows. In fact, “Nod” means a 
vagrant or vagabond, and whw Caip 


was driven out he lived “ a vagrant hfe,” 
with no fixed abode, till he built his 
‘ ‘ city.’ ’ (Atr NEEDHAai. ) 

Land of Promlae. Canaan, the lahd 
which God promised to give to Abraham 
for his obedience. 

Land of Shadows (Gone, to the). 
Fallen asleep. Shadows = dreams, or 
shadows of realities. 


Land of Stars and Stripes (The). 
The United States of America. The 
reference is to their national flag. 

Land o' the Leal ( The) . The Scotch 
Dixey Land ((/.i'.). An hyi>nthetical land 
of happiness, loyalty, and viri.uc. Cai*o- 
liiie Oliphant, Baroness Naime, meant 
heaven in her extjuisite song so called, 
and this is now its accepted meaning. 
(Leal r= faithful, and “ Laud of tho 
Leal” means the Land of the faithful.) 

Landau'. A four-wheeled coiTiage, 
tho to]) of which may be thrown back ; 
inventod at Landau, in Germany. 

Landey'da. (See Raven.) 

Landi6re (Feench, 3 syl.). A booth 
in a fair; so called from Le Landit, a 
famous fair at one time held at St. Denis. 
iMudit means a small present such as 
one receives from a fair. 


“ It |if:Mul),‘i<loil, il r;iiHuit II' hiKlin ; 

Oiiru’oii 110 \ It iniK i»hiH imrfnJt landin.'* 
/hnmhituf : JJodute.v. iii. 

•* Mornivo nvoc il'ii vidop nmiun . . . 

Mot MiiiHiPr nt taxoB iiuuvoIIob . . , 

Hiir lo-. Jniidih. niir Io.b eHrroiiuofl." 

//. Cluiinliotitiiif : Lr Vofinfiedr Itfrrrnre, 
hk. III., ]>. .‘<1 (lavi). 

Landscape (./) is a laud picture. 
(Anglo-Saxon hanheipe, verb ticap^nuy 
to shape, to give .‘i form or picture of.) 

Fathrr of landseape tumUmnq. A. 
Lenotre (1613-1700). 

Lane. No evil Diing that walk.s by 
night, blue inengre luig, nr stubborn un- 
laid ghost, no goblin, or .smart fairy of 
Dh 5 mine, lias jiower to cross a. Ian e ; oiieo 
ill .a lane, the spirit of evil is in a fix. 
The reason is obvious: a- lane is a, sjnir 
from a. main roarl, and therefoje forms 
with it a sort of t, (piite near enough lo 
tho shiipo of a < ross to arrest such f.iinplc 
folk of the nnst'cii woi’ld as care to 
froiihle the peaceful inmates of the 
world we live in. 


Lane. a Jong Jano (hat has no 

taming. Every calamity has an ending. 
The darkest day, stop till to-moiTow, will 
li.'ivf; passed away. 


“ Hope iweps from :i rliunl on nur squad, 

WlioBP lipaniH haNO tieen loiiKiii deep inuurninp ; 
*Ti» a lane, lot me tell joii. niy lad. 

Very loiiff thar img never litiiruiuK." 

Pieter ptnUar: Great Or^ 
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Lane {The') and The Garden, A 
filiort way of saying “ Drury Lane ” and 
^‘Covont Garden, ” which arc two 
theatres in London. 

Lane, of King’s Bromley Manor, 
Staifordshire, bears in a canton “the 
Arms of England.” This honour was 
granted to Colonel John Lane, for 
conducting Charles II. to his father’s 
seat after the battle of Worcester. {See 
fleet paragraph,) 

Jane Lane, daughter of Thomas and 
sister of Colonel John. To stivo the 
King fifter the battle of Worcester, she 
rode behind him from Bentley, in 
Staffordshire, the ancient seat of the 
Lanes, to the house of her cousin, Mrs. 
Norton, near Bristol. For this act of 
loyalty the king granted the family to 
have the following crest : A strawberry- 
roan horse saliaiit (couped at the flank), 
bridled, bitted, and garnished, support- 
ing between its feet a roy^ crown 
proper ; motto, Garde le Roy, 

Lanf^'sa'a Son. {See Febbau'.) 

Lang Syne {St'oich, long since). In 
ilio olden time, in days gone by. 

“Tlit'i'c was* iniirklr' flirlitiiiir iiltdiiti tlit* i.lacc 
liiriK-faync."— AWi ; ‘Unj >1. 

The song called Aald Lang Stjney usu- 
ally attributed to Kobert Burns, was not 
composed by him, for he says ex])ressly 
in a letter to Thomson, “It is the old 
song of the olden times, which has never 
been in print, . . .1 took it down 

from an old man’s singing.” In another 
letter he aiys, “Light be the turf on the 
heaven-inspired poet who composed this 
glorious fragment.” Nothing whatever 
is known of the author of the words ; 
the composer is wdiolly unknown. 

Langbourn Ward {London), So 
called from the long houni or rivulet of 
sweet water which f(jrmerly broke out 
Cf a spring near Magpye Alley. This 
bourn gives its name to Sharcbourne or 
Southbourue Lane. 

Langgtaff {Lanncelot). The name 
under ■which Salmagundi- was pub- 
lished, the real authors being Washing- 
ton Irving, William Irving, and J. K. 
Pai^diug. 

Language. The primeval language, 
Psa.minetichos, an Egyptian king, en- 
trusted two uew-horii infants to a 
shepherd, with strict charge that they 
were never to hear anyone utter a word. 
These duldren were ftfterwards brought 
before the king and uttered the word 
bekoa (baked bread). The same experi- 
inout WHS tried by Frederick II. of 


Sweden, James IV. of Scotland,^ and one 
of the Mogul emperors of India. 

.iHmcf) TV., in tbe lAtb century, nhut up two 
iiifunt children lu the Isle of InShkeith, with a 
dumb aitcnduiit to wail on tbeiu. 

I'hc three primitive languages. The 
Persians say that Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish are tliree primitive languages. 
Tlie serpent that seduced Eve spoke 
Arabic, the most suasive langua^ in the 
world ; Adam and Eve spoke Persian, 
the most poetic of all laimuages; and 
the angel Gabriel spoke Turkish, the 
most menating of all languages. 
{Chardin.) 

“ language given to men to conceal their 
thoughts''* is by Mouti-ond, but is gener- 
ally fathered on Talleyrand. 

Characteristics of European languages : 

L’ltalion se parle aux dames. 

Le Frau^ais se parle aux hommes. 

L’ Anglais se parle aux oiseaux. 

L'Allemaud sc parle aux chevaux. 

L’Espagnol se parle a Dieux. 

V English, according to the French 
notion, is both singsong and sibilant. 

Clmrles Quint usi’d to «ay, “I Hpeak German to 
my horHen. Suaniah to my God. French to my 
fnciidH, and Italian to niy mistressoH.” 

Languo d’Oe. Tlie Provcn(;al branch 
of the Gallo-Komaic idiom; so called 
from their oe (yes). 

Langne d'OlL Walloon or German- 
ised Gallo-ltomaic ; so called from their 
pronouncing our yes tws od (o-e). Tliese 
Gauls lived north of the Loire ; the Pro- 
ven(;ais dwelt south of that river. 

Langulsli {Lydia). A young lady 
of romantic notions in The Rivals, a 
l>lay by Sheridan. 

Lantern. In Christian art, the attri- 
bute of St. G iidulo and St. Hugh, 

The feast of lanterns. Tradition says 
that the daughter of a famous mandarin, 
walking alone by a lake one evening, 
fell ill. The father called together his 
neighbours, and all wont with lantenis 
to look for her, and happily she was 
rescued. In commemoration thereof an 
annual festival was held on the spot, 
and grew in time to the celebrated 
“feast of lanterns.” {T resent State of 
Chimf,) 

A la lanterne. Hang him with the 
lautein or lamp ropes. A ciy and custom 
introduced in the French revolution. 

Lantern Jaws. Cheeks so thin that 
one may see daylight through them, as 
light shows tlirough the horn of a 
lantern. In French, nn visage si maigre 
qm si on mettait me bougie allume dme 
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la houe1i^.y la Itimih^e paraitait au travers 
desJoHcs,’’* 

LanterH-jiixved. Having lantem-jaws. 

Lantern-Iiand. The land of literary 
charlatans, whose inhabitants are gra- 
duates in arts, doctors, professors, pre- 
lates, and 80 on. {Rabelais : Pantatjruel^ 
V. 33.) {See City of Lanterns.) 

Lanterns. Authors, literary men, 
and other inmates of Lantom-land {q. t\). 
Babel ais so calls the prelates and divines 
of the Council of Trent, who wasted the 
time ill great displays of leaniing, to 
little prorit ; hence ‘‘ lanternise ” (y./*.). 

Lanteridse. Spending one’s time in 
learned trifles : darkening connsel by 
words ; mystifying the more by attempt- 
ing to unravel mysteries ; putting truths 
into a lantern through which, at best, 
we see but darkly. When monks bring 
their hoods over their faces to medi- 
tate,” they are said by the French to 
lauternise, becaUvSe they look like the tops 
of lanterns ; but the result of their 
mcdittitions is that of a “ brown study,” 
or ‘ ‘ fog of sleepy thought. ’ ’ {See above. ) 

Laocoon [La-ok'-o-on\. A son of 
Priam, famous for the tragic fate of him- 
self and his two sons, who were crushed 
to death hy serpents. The group reiire- 
senting these three in their death agony', 
now in the Vatican, was discovered in 
loOf), on the Esquilino Hill (Borne). It 
is a single block of marble, and was the 
work of Agesander of Bhodes and two 
other sculptors. Thomson has described 
tin? group in his Libcrfi/j pt, iv. ( Virtfil : 
^Eneidj ii. 10 etc., 212 etc.) 

“Thft inisc*ral>l»* sire, 

Wi’.ijMH’!! with Mis siiiiH 111 Fair's scM-ivst ^nisp.*’ 

Laodaml'a. The wife of Protesila'os, 
who was sJaiii before Troy. She begged 
U) be allowed to converse with her dead 
husband for only throe hours, and her 
request was granted; when the respite 
was over, she accompanied the dead hero 
to the shades of death. Wordsworth 
ha.s a poem on the subject. 

Laodioo'an. One indifferent to re- 
ligion, caring little or nothing about the 
matter, like the Christians of that church, 
mentioned in the Book of Bevelatiou 
(chapter iii. 11-18). 

Lapet {Mofts.). The bcau-idcal of 
poltroonery. He would think the world 
out of joint if no one gave him a tweak 
of the nose or lug of the ear^ {]ieau~ 
mout and Tkieher : Kice VuU^ry or the 
Pamonate Madman^ ", 

Mnn.4. Lapet was tlie aiitlior of a liook on tlio 
punctilios of duelling. 


LapltluB. A people of ThessaJy, 
noted for their defeat of the Oentaum 
The subject of this contest was repre- 
sented on the Parthenon, the Theseam 
at Athens, the Temple of ApoUo at 
Basso, and on numberless vases. Baphael 
painted a picture of the same subject. 
{Classic mythology .) 

Lapping Water. When Gideon’s 
army was too numerous, the men were 
taken to a stream to drink, and 300 of 
thorn lapped water with their tongue ; 
all the rest supped it up (Judg. vii. 4-7). 
All carnivorous animals lap water like 
dogs, all herbivorous uiiimais suck it up 
like horses. The presumption is that 
the lappers of water partook of the 
carnivorous character, and were more 
flt for military exploits. No doubt those 
who fell on their knees to drink exposed 
themselves to danger far more than tliose 
who stood on their feet and lapped water 
from thcii* hands. 

LapreL The rabbit, in the tale 
of Reynard the Pox. (French, lapin^ 
rabbit.) 

Lapsus Linguss {Latin), A slip of 
the tongue, a mistake in utteiing' a 
word, an imprudent word inadvertently 
sfioken. 

We have also adopted tlio Latin pbraacs lapsus 
euhnui (a ali]i i>f tho peiOi and lajmia memvrta (a 
hUp of till* iiiomor^). 

Laputa. The flying island inhabited 
hy scientific quacks, and visited by Gul- 
liver in his “travels.” These dreamy 
philosophers were so absorbed in tlieir 
speculations that they employed atten- 
dants called “ flappers,” to flap them on 
the mouth and cars with a blown bladder 
when their attention was to he called off 
from “ liigh things ” to vulgar mundane 
iiiattei’s. ( Sivift . > 

"llealihinif in a manner the divanin of Laputa, 
and endeavonrinif to extriit-r, sunMcanuH from cu- 
cumhers."— Iy<! Quincy. 

Lapwing {The). Shakespeare refers 
to two peculiarities of this oird; (1) to 
allure persons from its nest, it flics away 
and cries loudest wlien farthest from its 
nest ; and (2]) the young birds run from 
their shells with pari thereof still stic^jUig 
to their head. 

Fur from lior nest the lapwim? cries iiwav.'* 
Cowed n of Errors, ir. 2. 

“This lapwiiirr runs away with the shell on 
his head.”— v. 2. 

Lar Familla'ris (plu. Lares famili- 
ares). The familiar lar was the spirit of 
the founder of the house, which never 
left it, but accomptmied his descendants 
in all their changes. {See Labbs.) 
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La^ra. The name assumed by Lord 
Conrad, the Corsair, after the death of 
Medo'ra. He returned to his native 
land, and was one day recognised by Sir 
Ezzelin at the table of Lord Otlio. 
Ezzelin charged him home, and a duel 
was arranged for the day following ; but 
Ezzelin was never heard of more. In time 
Lara headed a rebellion, and was shot by 
Lord Otho, the leader of the other party. 
{Byron : Lara.) {See Conbad.) 

The seven infants of Lara, Gonzales 
Gustios de Salas do Lara, a Castilian hero 
of the eleventh century, had seven sons. 
His brother, Eodri'go Velasquez, married 
a Moorish lady, and these seven nephews 
were invited to the feast. A fray took 
])hice in which one of the seven slew 
a Moor, and the bride demanded ven- 
geance. Eodri'go, to XJl6c.se his bride, 
waylaid his brother Gonza.les, and kex>t 
him in durance in a dungeon of Cor'- 
dova, and the seven boys were betrayed 
into a ravine, where they wei-e cruelly 
murdered. While In the dungeon, 
Zaida, daughter of tho Moorish king, 
fell in love with Gonzales, and became 
tlie mother of Miidarra, who avenged 
the death of Lara’s seven sons by slay- 
ing Eodri'go, 

Larboard, now cnlled port 
^Starboard is from Anglo-Saxon steora- 
inrdf tho steer- board, or right side of a 
shill.) Larboard is tho French hdhor/f^ the 
left-hand side of a ship looking towards 
the jirow ; Anglo-Saxon h(rr-hord. 

“ rthi* ^;i\ r a aiiil t licii :i Jurdj | u jhT 7 i. 

Anil Kiniig il'iMii lioul foriMiMiiil -Hiuik in short.” 

iJi/rnii ; Don Juan (The. .Shiptt'n^rk). 

V “ To give a heel ” is to swny over 
on one side. Hero it inc.iiis a liool to 
the sl.arboard .side. 

Larceny. Pcity theft, ineaii.s really 
the xiecuLitioiis iiiiil thefts of a mciven- 
avy. (Greek hire [Jatviff, a hire- 

iingj ; Latin hriro^ a merceiuny, whence 
latrociniHoi ; Fi’eiich, larcrn.) 

Lardcn*. A xdaco for keeping lard or 
bacon. I’hls shows that swine were the 
chief animals salted nnd pi'pserved in 
olden times. (Latin, litrduui, lai’d.) 

Thr Ihnyhs Larder, 'fhe English 
garrison and all its xirovisions in Douglas 
CMXstle massed tog(*ther by guod Lord 
James Douglas, in 1307. 

“He ransed all the havreli* emifniiiinijf llimr, 
moat, wheat, and malt to he knocti'd in jiiefesi, 
and their contents mixed on tlie floor ; then he 
Rtav'oit the frreat hoi?Bhendflof wine nnd ale. and 
niiXfMltUc Ihiuor ■with the stores ; jiiid lust of all, 
he Killed the prisoners, and fliintf the dead hodics 
nmong this disiriisUng lieap, which liis men called, 
In derision of the English, ^Tlie Houglas Larder.”^ 
-Sir Wttitiir Sfo« f Tales of a (SrmidfatHr, ix, 


Wallaee^s Larder is ve^ similar. It 
consisted of the dead bodies of the gar- 
rison of Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, cast 
into the dungeon keep. The castle was 
surprised by Wallace in the reign of 
Edward 1. 

Lares. Tho Etruscan lar (lord or 
hero). Among the Romans lares were 
either domestic or public. Domestic 
lares were the souls of virtuous ancestors 
exalted to the rank of protectors. Ihihlic 
lares were tho protectors of roads and 
streets. Domestic lares were images, 
like dogs, set behind the “ hall ” door, or 
in the lora'riuni or shrine. Wicked souls 
became Icm'ui'es or ghosts that made 
night hideous. Pcna'tcs were the natural 
powers xiersonified, and their office was 
to bring wealth and plenty, rather than 
to protect and avert danger. {Sec Faiby. ) 

Large. To sail large is to sail on a 
large wind — i.e, with the wind not 
straight astern, but what sailors call 

abaft the beam.’’ 

Set at Utrge^ i.e. at liberty. It is a 
French phrase; prendre le large is to 
stand out at sea, or occupy the main 
occiui, so as to bo free to move. Simi- 
larly, to be set at large is to be placed 
free in tho ndde world. 

Lar'igot. Loire a tire larigot. To 
tope, to bouse. Larigot is a con*uX)tiou 
of “ Varigot ” (a limb), and boire a tire 
Varigot nieaiis simply “ to drink with all 
yoim might,” as joner de Variged means 
**to xday your best /.c. ‘‘with all 
your power.” It is absurd to derive ttie 
word larigot from “ la Eigaud,” ac- 
cording to Noel Taillexjied, who says 
{Honen^ xlv.) : “Au xiii. siecle, 
rarcheveqiio Eudes Eigaud lit present u 
111 xdlle de Kouen d’uiie cloche A luquello 
rcsta .son noin. Gette cloche etait d’une 
grandeur et dTine grosseur, tellcs quo 
coux qui la mettaient en mouvenient ne 
manqnaieut pas de boire abondamment 
pour ixiprendre des forces. De la 1’ habi- 
tude de comparer ceux qui^ buvaient 
beaucoup aux soniieurs charges de iirer 
la liignud,'*'' i.e. the bell so called. 

Lark. A spree : a corruption of tho 
Anglo-Saxon utc (play, fun). {Sec SxY- 

I.AEK.) 

Larks. When the sl'y falls we shall 
eatvh larlcs. A way of stating to a per- 
son that his scheme or proposal is absuid 
or ridiculous. 

French: “Si lu ciel toinlnit, il y aurait lilcn ilos 
aloncttes.” 

Jjatin; “Quid, si rodio ad illoa, qui aiunt,(iuia 
Bi nunc cislura mat ?" 

Terence : ffeautonU-oioroum^ioB^ iv, 9 s 
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Larry Dugan’s Xye-water. Black- 
ing ; BO called from Larry Dugan, a 
noted shoeblack of Dublin, whose face 
was always smudged with his blacking. 

Lank The overking of the ancient 
Etruscans, like the Welsh pendragon.” 
A satrap, or under-king, was a litcUmo, 
Thus the king of Prussia is the German 
hrs, and the king of Bavaria is a 
litcuino. 

There be tliirty obosi'n propbetB, 

The winest of the biiul, 

Wh»> always Y)y Lars Pov'sena, 

Both morn and cveninif stand." 

Mucautay : Lays of Aueimt Itome, 
(Ilnratiue, ix.) 

Larvie. Mischievous spectres. The 
larva or ghost of Caligula was often seen 
(according to Suetonius) in his palace. 

Lascar. A native East Indian sailor 
in the British service. The natives of 
the East Indies call camp-followers 
lascnry, (Hindu, laHh~ha)\ a soldier.) 

Last. (Anglo-Saxon last, a footstep, 
a shoemaker’s last.) TJw cobbler should 
»tic1c to his last No sntor ultra crep*^ 
ttfaat”). Apelles having executed a 
famous painting, exposed it to public 
view, when a cobbler found fault be- 
cause the painter had made too few 
latchots to the goloshes. Apelles 
amended the fault, and sot out his 
picture again. Next day the oobhier 
complained of the legs, when Apelles 
retorted, “Keep to the shop, friend, btit 
do not attempt to criticise what yem do 
not understand . ” ( See W las . ) 

Last Man (The). Charlns 1. was so 
called by the Farliamentari:i.iis, meaning 
tha,^ ho 'Would he the last king of Great 
Biiiaiii. His son, (yharlcs II,, was called 
The Son of the Last Maa, 

Last Man. A weirdly grote.sque 
poem by TJiomas Hood. 

*• Sii 1 m* liMiis.*’ Jir)il tlMTc I ‘‘fdiiil. 

Tilt; 1 h* 41 iiiaii left mIim-. ' 

Last Words. (Set Dyino Sayi: 70 s.) 

Last of the Fathers. St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Cluirvaux. ( 1091-1 lo3.) 

Last of the Goths. Bndorick, who 
reigned in Spain from 414 to 711. 
Soiithey has an historic* tale iii blank 
verse on this subject. 

Last of the Greeks, riiilopirmcn 
of Arcadia, (b.c. 2.)3-18‘i.) 

lASt Of t|ie Knights. (See 

Knights.) ‘ 

Last of the Moldoans. The Indian 
chief, Uncas, is so called by Cooper, in 
bis novel of that title. 


Last of the Romamk 

Marcus Junius Bratus, one of the 
murderers of Csesar. (b.o. 35-42.) 

Caius Cassius Longi'uus, so called by 
Brutus. (Died b.C. 42.) 

Stilicho, the lioman general under 
Theodosius. (The Kineteeuth Century^ 
Seperaber, 1892.) 

Actius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the Franks and other 
barbarians, and defeated Attila in the 
Champs Catalaummies, near Chalons, in 
451. So called by Proco'pius. 

Francois Joseph Terasse Desbillons ; so 
called from tlie elegance and purity of 
his Latin. (1751-1789.) 

Pope calls Congreve Ultimus Roman^ 
ornm. (1670-1729.) (See Ultimus.) 

Last of the Tribunes (The). Cola 
di Bienzi (1314 - 1354). Lord Lytton 
has a novel so called. 

Last of the Tronbadonrs. Jacques 
Jasmin, of Gascony (1798-1864). 

Lat (Rl). A female idol made of 
stone, and said to be inspired with life ; 
the chief object of adoration by the 
Arabs before their conversion. 

]jat^ at Somauat in India, 'was a single 
stone fifty fathoms high, placed in the 
midst of a temple supported by fifty-six 
pillars of massive gold. TJiis idol was 
broken in pieces by Mahmood Ibu- 
Sal)uktig(‘(‘n. who conquered that part 
of India. The granite Lat, facing a 
Jilin teinide at Mudubidery. near Man- 
galore, in India, is fifty-two feet high. 

‘*Tlu; lat. of Miiduhidui'i , in JnUin, is 

tlll.\-two f»‘ot liis’h." 

Lat'eran. The ancient palace of the 
Lfitera'hi, given by tlie Emperor Con- 
stantino to tlio popes. Laterau, from 
lateo, to hide, autl raua^ a frog. It is 
said that Xero . . . on one occasion 
vomited a fi’og covered with blood, which 
he believed to h(‘ liis own progeny, and 
had it hidden in a vault. The puLice 
which was built on the site of this vault 
was called the “Lateran,” ortho palace 
of the hidden frog. (Rnchle : ll'istoryof 
Ch'illsatwn.) 

The liicnlity in Riniii* so railed rontiiiiis the 
Liitfiun i^larr. Diu t’liuz.'i, and tlu; Fkihilint of 
.St. Jolni Latcnui. TIu* Uiisilicii ih tlu; 

• Mthrrlrai church. The imlare (ome n residence 
of the iMaita) la now m muBt’uiii. 

Lath or Lathe. A division of a 
county. Sometimes it was an interme- 
diate division between a liundred and a 
shire, as the lathes of Kent and rapes of 
Sussex, each of which contained three 
or four “ hundreds ” apiece. In Ireland 
tbs arrangement was diiforent, Tlie 
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officer over a laih was adled alathreeve. 
(Ang^o-Sazon a canton.) 

'* If sll that tything failed, then all that lath 
was charged for that tything ; and if the lath 
failed, then all that hundred was deinaudod for 
them [«.e. turbulent fellows], and if the hundred, 
then the shire.— Speneor ; Ireland. 

lAtlier. A good lather is half a shave. 
This is Uie French proverb, *^JBarbe hien 
savonne est d moitie faite.^* 

Latin. The lan^uagt? spoken by the 
peo]|^e of La'tium, in Italy. The Latins 
are called aborigines of Italy. Alba 
Longa was head of the Latin League, 
and, as Home was a colony of Alba 
Longa, it is plain to see how the Boman 
tongue w’as Latin, 

" The eavlioHt exfnni ppMciinon of the Latin lan- 
guage is a fragruoiit of the hymn of the Fratres 
Arv&I(;« (;i8.vl.). a priestly fhrntlierhood, which of- 
fered. every lOth of May, a puhlie aacriflee for the 
fertility of the flehi^.*'— SrWar ; lioanan Poetsofthe 
Itepublic, chap. ii. p. :u. 

Classieal Latin. The Latin of the best 
authors about the time of Augustus, as 
Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero (prose) , Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid (poets). 

Late Latin. The period which fol- 
lowed the Augustan ago. This period 
contains the Cliurch Fathers. 

Low I Min. Moditeval Latin, mainly 
bastard German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and so op. 

Middle Latin. Latin from the sixth 
to the sixteenth ccutiiry A.i)., both in- 
clusive. In this Latin, prepositions fre- 
quently supply the cases of nouns. 

Nnv Latin. That which followed the 
revival of letters in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘‘Latliim. Tho tal« is I hat this word is from 
Inieo. to lit* Lid, and was ho called la'cause Sat urn 
lay hid th'^ro, when he was driven out of heawu 
by the giais." 

T/ir Latin Chnrch. Tho Wtsstern 
ChurcJi, in contradistinction to tho 
Greek or Eastern Church. 

The Latin cross. Formed thus ; t 

V The Greek cross has four equal 
arms, thus ; + 

Latin Learning, properly so called, 
terminated with Boe'thius, but continued 
to bo used in Uterary compositions and 
in the services of the church. 

Latl'nne. King of the Laureiitians, 
a people of Latiiun. According to Virgil, 
Latluus opposed .ffineas on his first laud- 
ing, but subsequently formed an alliance 
wdtli him, and gave liimLavin'ia in mar- 
riage. Tumus, King of the Bii^tuli, de- 
clared that Lavinia liad been betrothed 
to him, and prepared to support his 
claim by arms. It was agreed to decide 
the riv^ claims by single combat, and 
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.^ne'as being victor, obtained Lavinia 
for his wife. 

Laii*nm (in Jerusalem Delivered) ^ an 
Italian, went -with his five sons to the 
Holy War. His eldest son was slain by 
Solyman ; Aramantes, going to his bro- 
ther’s aid, was also slain ; then Sabi'nus ; 
and lastly, Picus and Laurontes, twins. 
The father now rushed on the soldaii, 
and was slain also. In one hour the 
father and his five sons were all slain. ^ 

Latitudlna'rians. A sect of divines 
in the time of Charles II., opposed both 
to the High Church party and to tho 
Puritans. The term is now applied to 
those pei-sons who hold very loose views 
of Divine inspiration and wbat are called 
orthodox doctrines. 

Lato'na. Mother of Apollo and 
Diana. When she knelt by a fountain 
in Bclos (infants in arms) to quench her 
thirst at a small lake, some Lycian clowns 
insulted her and wore turned into frogs. 

“ Ab when those hiiiils that were transformed to 

fro«» 

Railed at Lntoua’s twin-born proffeny, 

■Which afU'r held the nun and moon in fee.” 

Hilton; Somieta. 

Latri'a and Duli'a. Greek words 
adopted by the Boman Catholics ; the 
fonner to express that supreme reverenijo 
and adoration which is offered to God 
alone; and the latter, that secondary 
reverence and adoration which is offered 
to saints. {Latvia is tho reverence of a. 
latr’is., or hired servant, who receives 
wages ; dnlia is the reverence of a 
doutoH or slave.) 

Lattice or Chequers. A public- 
house sign, the arms of Fitzwarreu, tho 
head of which house, in the days of the 
Henrys, was invested with the power of 
liccusiug the establishments of vintners 
and publicans. Houses licensed notified 
the same by displaying the Fitzwarren 
arms. {The Times^ April 29, 1869.) 

The Fitzwarreu arms were chequy or 
and gules., hence public-houses ana their 
signs are still frequently called the Bed 
Lattices.” 

“A’ CftllB mo e’on now*, my lord, through a rod 
lattice.’*— ; "i. llcury JV., ii. 2. 

Laugh in One’s Sleeve (To). The 
French is : “ Jtire sous cape^^ or Mire 
sous son bonnet.'^ Hie German is : “ Jns 
failstchen lachen.** The Latin is: 
stomacho ridSreJ*^ These expressions 
indicate secret derision ; laughing at one, 
not with one. But such phrases as In 
sinu gaudSre ” mean to feel secret joy, to 
rejoice in one’s heart of hearts. 
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lAngb OB the Other Side or Veur 
Bloiith. To make a person laugh on 
the otlier side of his mouth' is to make 
him cry, or to cause him annoyance. To 
** laugh on the wrong side of one’s face ” 
is to be humiliated) or to lament from 
annoyance. 

“ Thou ]9Liif?lio!«t there : hy-and-hy thou wilt 
In ugh on the wrong side of thy face."— Carli/le : 
Thu Diamond Necklace, chap. in. 

LaughingPhilosopher. Derano/ritos 
of Abdo'ra, who viewed with suprcmie 
contempt the feiible ]iower8 of man. 
(B.C. 460-357.) (*SVt* Weeping Philo- 
SOPHEB.) 

Langhlng-stook. A butt for jokes. 

Laughter. We are told that Jupiter, 
after his birth, laughed incessantly for 
seven days. 

Calchag, the Homeric soothsayer, died 
of laughter. Tlic tale is that a Jellow in 
rags told him he would never drink of 
the grapes growing in his vineyard, and 
added, if his words did not come true he 
would be the soothsayer’s slave. When 
the wine was made, Calchas, at a gi'eat 
feast, sent for the fellow, and laughed 
so incessantly at the non- fulfilment of 
the prophecy that ho died. (A’, linlwer 
Liitton : Takfi of iv.) 

V (6V<7 Ancjeus and Death feom 
Strange Causes.) 

Launoe. The clownish serving-man 
of Proteus, famous for his soliloquies to 
his dog Crab. {Shakespeare : 2\vo Gentle^ 
men of Verona.) 

Launoelet. {See Lancelot.) 

Launched Into Eternity. Hanged. 

"Uo (lie aevernl oranges on lus passage, in- 
quired if his lordship was ready, and then, us old 
Rnwe iisod to say, ‘ was launrlied into eternity.’ - 
Gilly WilUnme to Lord Uarrtnyton. (This innn 
\va.s his lordship's servant, hanged for robbery.) 

Lannfhl {Sir). Steward of King 
Ailihur. He so ^-eatly disliked Queen 
Gwennere, daughter of Ryon, King of 
Ireland, that he feigned illness and 
retired to Carlyouii, where he lived in 
great poverty. Having obtained the 
loan of a horse, he rode into a forest, and 
while he rested himself on the g^ass two 
damsels came to liim, w’ho invited him 
to rest in their lady’s hnw’cr ha.rd by. 
Sir Lauiifal accepted the invitation, and 
fell in love with the lady, whose name 
was Tryamour. Tryaiiiour gave the 
knight an unfailing purse, and when he 
left told him if he ever wished to see her 
all he had to do was to retire into a 
private room, and she would instantly 
4)6 with him. Sir Lauiifal now returned 
to court, and excited much attention by 


bis great wealth ; but having told Gwen* 
nere, who solicited his love, that she was 
not worthy to kis3 the feet of his lady- 
love. the queen accused him to Arthur of 
in suiting her person. Thereupon Arthur 
told him, unless he made good his word 
by producing this paragon of women, he 
should be burned alive. On the day 
appointed, Tryamour arrived; Launfal 
was set at liberty and accompanied his 
misti’css to the isle of Ole'ron, and no 
man ever saw him more. {Thtnnas 
Chester: Sir LannfaU a metrical ro- 
mance of Henry VI.' s time.) 

Laura* the name immortalised by 
Petrarch, was either the wife of Hugues 
de Sade, of Avignon, or a hetitious name 
used by him on which to hang incidents 
of his life and love. If the former, her 
maiden name was Laura do Noves. 
Laura, Beppo’s wife. {See Beppo.) 

Lauras. (Greek, lavra.) An aggre- 
gation of separa te cells under the control 
of a superior. In monasteries the monks 
live under one roof ; in lauras they live 
each in his own cell apart ; hut on certain 
occasions they assemble and meet to- 
gether, sometimes for a meal, and some- 
times for a religious service. 

Laureate. Poets so called from an 
ancient custom in our universities of 
presenting a laurel wreath to graduates 
m rhetoric and poetry. Young aspirants 
were wreathed with laurels in heny {orne 
le haies cle laurier). Authors are slill so 
“crowned” in France. The poets 
laureate of the two last centuiies have 
been — 

Bps .Toimon, lOlfi, aiipoiiitert Iiy King .Tnines. 

Sir William Davenant. 1637. 

.John Dryden, 1670. 

Tboinas Shad weJ 1 , 1688. 

Nahum Tate, 1602. 

Nicholas Bowe, I7iri. 

Laurence Busdoii, 1718. 

Colley Cibber, K.io. 

William Whitehead, 1737 
Thomas Wartnn, 17KI 
Henry James Pye, i:«0. 

Robert Southey, 1813 . 

William Wordsworth, 1844. 

Alfred Tennyson, 1850. 

Alfred Austin. 1806. 

Six or seven of these are almost unknown, and 
their produciioiiB are seldom read. 

Laurel. The Greeks gave a wreath 
of laurels to the victor in the Pythian 
games, hut the victor in the Olympic 
games had a wreath of wild olives, the 
victor in the Neme'an games a wreath of 
green parsley, and the victor in the 
Isthmian games a wreath of dry parsley 
or green pine-leaves. {See Crown. ) 
Laurel. The ancients believed that 
laurel communicated the spirit of pro- 
phecy and poetry. Hence the custom 
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of crownine the pythoness and poets^ and 
of laurel Ume^ under one's pillow 

aMsqniire inroiration* Another super- 
stition was l^t Ihe bay laurel was 
nntagonistio to the stroke of hghtnin^ ; 
but jSir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar 
JErrors, tells us that Vicomeroatus proves 
from personal knowledge that this is by 
no means true. 

ZaM'et, in modem times, is a symbol 
of victory and peace. St. Gudule, in 
Christian art, carries a laurel crown. 

Xianrence {Friar)^ The Franciscan 
friar who undsj'.'afces to marry Borneo 
and J uliet . To rh.vo J uliet from a second 
marriage he gives her ii^slceping draught, 
and she is cairied to the family vault as 
dead. Romeo linds her tliere, and be- 
lieving her sleep to bo the sleep of dcatli, 
kills himself. On waking, Juliet dis- 
covers Borneo dead at her side, and kills 
herself also. (Shakespeare : Romeo ami 
Juliet,) {See Lawiience.) 

Xtavaine^ Sir (2 syl.). Brother of 
Elaine', and son of the lord of As’tolat. 
Ho accompanied Sir Lancelot W’hen he 
went, incomdto^ to tilt for the ninth 
diamond . Lavf ine is described as young, 
brave, and a t> le knight. {Tennyson ; 
Idylls of the Kg; Klaine.) 

Xiavalotte (Marquis de), a French 
statesman who ^vas condemned to deatli 
for sending secret dcspatclies to Napo- 
leon, was sot at liberty by his wife, who 
took his place in the prison. 

Lord Nithsdale escaped in a siniilnr 
way from the Tower of London. His 
wife disguised him as her maid, and 
with her ho passed tho sentries and 
made good his escape. 

Xiavender. From the Spanish laran- 
dera (a laundress), tho plant used hy 
laundresses for scenting linen. Tlie 
botanical name is Lavandula, from the 
Latin lavo, to wash. It is a token of 
affection. 

” He from his lass him lavcmler hath souf, 

Hliowini? lii« Inve. rjhI iloili rniiiiinl rrnvo ; 

Him ffiapmary his swofithonrt, intent. 

Is that be should her in romemliranre liaxe." 

Prapton: Jic^ogue, i\. 

Laid vp in lavender — i.e, taken great 
care of, laid away, as womei^ put things 
away in lavender to keep off moths. 
Persons who are in hiding are said to be 
in lavender. Tho French have the 
phrase “ Klever dans du <70^o»,”ref erring 
to the custom of wrapping up things 
precious in cotton wool. 

Je venx qne tu sois ches moi, oomme dans du 
cotou.’*~JDa Uuaeottey i. 


In lavender. In pawn. In Latiii» 
pignSii. opponere, 

“The poor gentleman imics so doare for tlie 
lavender it is laid up in, that if it lies Jonft at the 
broker’s Itouso be seenisto buy bis npiiarel twicu." 
—O'mnc ; Imp. liar. JUise., v. 405. » 

ZiaTln'ia. Daughter of Lati'nus, be- 
trothed to Tumus, King of the Butuli. 
When JEnBas lauded in Italy, Latinus 
made an alliance with the Trojan hero, 
and promised to give him Lavin'ia to 
wife. This brought on a war between 
Tumus and .®neas, which was decided 
by single combat, in which JEneos vras 
victor. {Fi?Y/il: ^Eneid,) 

Lavinia. The daughter of Titus Aii- 
dron'icus, bride of Bassia'nus, brother 
of the Emperor of Borne. Being gi’ossly 
a.bused by Chiron and Demetrius, sons 
of Tam'ora, Queen of the Goths, the 
savage wantons cut off her hands and 
jdiiek oqt her tongue, that she may not 
reveal their names. Lavinia, guiding a 
stick with her stumps, makes her tale 
known to her fatlier and brothers ; 
wlicreupoii Titus murders the two Moor- 
ish princes and serves their heads in a 
pasty to tlioir mother, whom he after- 
wards slays, together with the Emperor 
Satunii'nus her husband. {Titus An^ 
dron*ienSf a play published iviih those of 
Shakespeare.) 

»’Iu tbo play the word is accented Androi/iriiB 
m)t AiidroMi'cuH. * 

Lavinia, Italy : so called from 
Lavinia., daughter of Lati'nus and wife 
of JEiieas. !®iicas built a town wliich 
he called Lavin'ium, cajiital of Lal^iiAn. 

“ From the rich Lnvinian h1ii»ii‘ 

1 juur market come to store.” 

A wdl-Jimurn Glee. 

Lavin'ia and Pale'mon. A free 
poetical version of Butli and Boaz, hy 
Thomson in his Autumn . 

Lavolt or Lavolta. (French, la 
voile,) A lively dance, in which was a 
good deal of lumping or capering, wheuce 
its name. Troiliis 8a.ys, “ I cannot sing, 
nor heel tho liigh lavolt ” (iv. 4). It is 
thus described : — 

A lofty jiiiiipinj? or a leaping round, 

Whercami in arm two dnneoi'Ei are entw’ined. 
And whirl tliemgwdvea with strict enibrace- 
iiients bound, 

And still tlicir feet an anapest do sound.” 

Sir John Davies. 

Law. To give one hue, A sporting 
term, menning the chance of sa.ving one- 
self. Thus a hare or a stag is allowed 
“law” — i.e. a certain start before any 
hound is permitted to attack it; and a 
tradesman allowed law is one to whom 
time is given to “ find his legs.” 

Quips of the law^ called “devices of 
CBpola,” ‘ from Ba^olemew Gepola, 
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whose law- quirks, teaching how to elude 
the most express law, and to perpetuate 
lawsuits ad injini’tum, have been fre- 
quently reprinted — once in ocbivo, 
in black letter, by John Petit, in 
1503. 

The Mem of Lawn TaU^ by Chaucer. 
This story is found in Gower, who pro- 
bably took it from the French chronicle 
Of Nicholas Trivet. A similar stoiy 
forms the plot of Eniare^ a romance 
printed in Bitson^s collection. The 
treason of the knight who murders Her- 
mengilde resembles an incident in the 
French Roman dc la Violette^ the English 
metrical romance of Le hone Florence of 
Rome (in Eitson), and a tale in the Geeta 
Romanornmy c. C9 (Madden’s edition). 
[Sec Constance.) 

Law Latin. ( See Dog Latin. ) 

Law's Bubble,. The famous Mis- 
sissippi scheme, devised by John Law, 
for paring oif the national debt of France 
(1716-1720). By this “French South- 
Sea Bubble” the nation was almost 
ruined. It was called Mississippi be- 
cause the companj^ was granted the 
“exclusive trade of Louisia'ua on the 
banks of the Mississippi.” 

Laws of tbe Medea and Persians. 

Unalterable laws. 

“ Now, O khiK, . . . Bif-'U ttio W'’Il.infr, tliafc if, ho 
!n»r oliHiitfod, iiooitrdiiit; to the law of the Medea 
aiul I’ersiana wliicli alteroth not.."— Daniel \i.8. 

The Laws of llowcl Bha^ who reigned 
in South Wales in the tenth century, 
printed with a Latin translation by 
Wottou, in his Leges Wallicce (1841). 

Lawing. (Scots.) A tavern reckoning. 

Lawsuits. Miles d'Uliers, Bishop of 
Chartres! 1459-1493), was so litigious, that 
when Louis XI. gave, him a pension to 
clear off old 8coi*e8, and told him in 
future to live iu peace and goodwill with 
his neighbours, the bishop earnestly en- 
treated the king to leave him some throe 
or four to keej) his mind in good exer- 
cise. Similarly Pauurge entreated Pan- 
tag'ruol not to pay off all hLs debts, but to 
leave some centimes at least, that he 
might not feel altogether a stranger tb 
his own self. {Rabelais: Pantagrncl, 
iii. 6.) Lilbusn.) 

Lawn. Fine, thin cambric bleached 
on a lawn, instead of the ordinaiy 
bleaching grounds. It is used for the 
sleeves of bishops, and sometimes for 
ladies' handkercniexfs. 


Lawn^markot {The), To go up the 
Lawn^market, iu Scotch parlauoo; moans 
to go to bo hanged. 

“ rp tliii Liiwii-marker., down tlio West Hoav, 

Ui» die liiutf laddf'r. down the sliorr. low." 

HrhooUioi/ Jtliymc CiVretland). 

“Tliey Mic stolen clothes] iiwy servo iiim to 
puivui) tlu* liHwn-iiiiirket; in, the seoiuidrel."— iS'tr 
ir. Scott: Guy Mamicrinff, chap, xxxii. 

Lawrence (<SV.). Patron saint of 
curriers, because his skin was broiled on 
a. gridiron. Iu the pontificate of Sextus I. 
he was charged w'ith the care of tlie 
poor, the orphans, and the widows. Iu 
the persecution of Vale'rian, being sum- 
moned to deliver up the treasures of the 
' church, he produced the poor, etc., under 
his charge, and said to the pnetor, 
“ These arc tlic chm*ch’s treasures.” In 
Christian art he is generally rei^rescuted 
as holding a gridiron in his hand. He 
is tho subject of one of the principal 
hymns of Prudentius. {See Laubenoe.) 

St, Laivrvneds tears or The Jierg tears 
of St. Laicrt nee. Meteoric or shooting 
stars, which geiiemlly make a great dis- 
play on tho anniversary of this saint 
(August 10th). 

V The great periods of shooting stars 
.aio between the 9th and 14th of August, 
from tho 12th to tho 14lh of November, 
and from 6th to 12th Derember. 

Tom Lawrence, alias “Tyburn Tom ” 
or “ Tuck.” A highwayman. {Si r // ’alter 
Seott : Heart of Mid- Loth ian.) 

Lawyer's Bags. Some red, somo 
blue. In the Common Law, red bags 
are reserved for Q.C^.'s and Sergeants; 
but a stuff-gowiismaii may carry one 
“if presented with it liyasilk.” Only 
red bags may be taken into Common Law 
Courts, blue must be carried no farther 
than the robing- room. In Chancery 
Courts the etiquette is not so strict. 

Lay Brothers. Men not iu orders 
received into the convents n.nd bound by 
vows. (Greek, laos, ixioplc.) 

Lay Figures. Wooden figures wdth 
free joints, used by artists chiefly for 
tbe study of drapoi^’. This is a liieta- 
phorical'uso of lay.' As divine.s divide 
the world into two parties, the ecclesi- 
astics and tho laity, so artists divide their 
models into two classes, the living and 
the lay. 

Lay Out {To), {a) To disburse: II 

depensa de grandes sommes d' argent, 

(5) To display goods : Mettre den mar~ 
chandises en montre. To place in c6n- 
venient order what is required for wear ; 
Preparer ses beaux habits. 

(c) To prepare a corpse for the coffin, 
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by placing the limbs in order, and dress- 
iug the body in its grave-clothes, 

Iiay about One {To), To strike on 
oil Sides. 

“ He'll Jay about him to-dAy ."—Sluikenpctire : 

TroliuH and Ctesgida, i. s. 

Lay by the Heels {To), To render 
powerl^ The allusion is to the stocks, 
m which vugrauts and other petty 
o£Penders wore confined by tlie ankles, 
locked in wliat wa»s called the stocks, 
common, at one time, to well-nigh every 
village in the land. 

Lay of the Last MinstreL (For 
plot see MABGAElfr.) 

Lay to One’s Charge (To). To at- 
tribute an offence to a person. 

■* Aiifl lie rsteiihen] kneeled down, and nried with 
a loud voice, Lord lay nor. thiH sin to their 
cliartfo.” -Acta a ii. «o. The phrase occurs ji>.'.*»in lu 
tin* Uilde, J)eut. xxi. H ; lloni. \iii.:i3,otc. 

Lay'amon, who wrote a translation 
in Saxon of the /ir/U of Wace, in the 
twelfth century, is called The HitgUsh 
Siiuius. {iSee Ennius.) 

Layers-over for Meddlers. No- 

tldiig that concerns you. A reproof to 
inquisitive children who want to know 
what a person is doing or making, when 
the person so engaged does not think 
proper to inform them. A layer- 
over ” is a whip or slajj. And a “ hiyer- 
overfor meddlers ” is a whip or chastisc- 
for those who meddle ivitli what does 
not concern them. 

Lasar House or Lasaretto. A house 
for poor persons affected with contagions 
disenstjs. So called from the beggar 
Lazarus (q.t'.). 

Las'arists. A body of missionaries 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1624, 
and so termed from the priory of St. 
Lazare, at Paris, which was their head- 
quaiters from 1632 to 179*2. 

Lazarillo de Tormbs (1553). A 
comic romance, sonietliiug in the Oil 
Bias style, the object being to satirise 
all classes of society. Lazaiillo, a light, 
jovial, audacious man-servant, sees his 
masters in their undress, and t'xpose.s 
their foibles. This work was w ritten by 
Diego Hurtado d© Mendoza, general 
and statesman of Spain, author of War 
against the Moors. 

Lazaro'ne (3 syl.) ; Italian Lazzaro, 
plu. Lazzarnni. The mob. Originally 
applied to all those people of Naples 
who lived in the streets, not having 
any habitation of their own. So called 
the .hospital of St. Lazarus, which 


served as a refuge for the destitute of 
that city. Every year they elected a 
chief, called the Capo Jjazzaro, Ha- 
saniello, in 1G47, with these vagabonds 
accomplished the revolufion of Naples. 
In 1798 Michele Sforza, at the head of the 
Lazzaroiii, successfully resisted Etienne 
Championnet, the French general. 

Lazarus. Any poor beggar ; so called 
from the Jjazarus of the parable, who 
wns laid daily at the rich man’s gate 
(St. Luke xvi.). 

Lazy. 

I hazy David Lawrence's dog. 

Here Lawrence is a corruption of 
Larreiicp, an imaginary being supposed 
by Scottish peasantry to preside fjver the 
lazy and indolent. Laziness is called 
“Ijarrence.” {See and eompare Davy 
Jones.) 

j^azg as Joe, the marine, who laid down 
his masket to sneeze, {Sailor's pnwerh.) 

Tang as Ludlam's dog, which leaned 
his head against the wall to hark. This 
Ludlam was the famous sorceress of 
Sun'cy, who lived in a cave near Farn- 
hain, called “ Ludlam’ s Cave.” Sho 
kept a dog, noted for its laziness, so tliat 
when the rustics came to consult the 
witch, it would hardly condescend to 
give notice of their approach, even witli 
tht‘. ghost of a bark. {Bag : Troverbs.) 

Lazy Lawrence of Lnbberland. 

The hero of a popular tale. Ho served 
the schoolmaster, the squire’s (^ook, the 
farmer, and his own wife, whicli was 
accounted high treason iu Lnbberland. 
Due of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, in the 
Barents' Assistant, is called lAizg^ 
Lawrence. 

Lazy Lobkin (A). A lob (says 
Halliwell) is “ the last person in a race!” 
{Some7'setshire). (Welsh Ilob, a dolt, our 
“lubber.”) 

“ A lazy lobklu, like nn nlle loate." 

Itipton: Oldc Mudeoppes, etr. 

Lazy Man’s Load. One too heavy 
to bo c.'irried ; so railed berause lazy 
people, to save themselves tlx* trouble 
of coming a second time, arc apt to over- 
load themselves. 

Lazyland {Oottc to). Given np to 
indolence and idleues<. 

Lazzaro'nl. {Sir Lazabone.) 

L’titat o’eat Mol {I am the "fl fate). 
The saying and belief of Louis XIV. On 
this principle he afcted with tolerable 
consistency. 

Le Boi le Veut {French, The king 
wills it.) The form of royal assent made 
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bjr the clerk of parliament to bills sub- 
mitted to the Crown. The dissent is 



Le'a. One of the daughters of 
men,” beloved by one of the “sous of 
God.” The angel who loved her ranked 
with the least of the spirits of light, 
whose post around the throne was in the 
uttonnost circle. Sent to earth on a 
message, he saw Lea bathing and fell in 
love wdth her ; but Lea was so heavenly- 
minded that her only wish was to “ dwell 
in purity, and serve God in singleness of 
heart.” Her angel lover, in the mad- 
ness of his passion, told Lea the s]%ll- 
woi*d that gave him admittance into 
heaven. The moment Lea uttered that 
word her body became spiritual, rose 
through the air, and vnnished from his 
sight. On the other haiul, the angel 
lost his ethereal nature, and be(;ame 
altogether earthy, like a child of clay.” 
(Moore : Lores of the Angels^ story 1.) 

Lea'ba na Felne [Beds of the Felne^. 
The name of several largo piles of stones 
in Ireland. The ancient Irish warriors 
“wore called Fe'-i-ne, which some mistake 
for Phoeni (Carthaginians), but -which 
moans hunters. 

Leaoli, Leaoheraft. A leach is one 
skilled in medicine, and “ leach -craft ” 
is the profession of a medical man. 
(Anglo-Saxon, UtcCy one who relieves 
pain, heccer<ef*^ 

“ Aiidstniiuhtwjiy sent, v.'Cli rsnvfuU dilivcnrc. 

To frtch a loarli I lie which had groat insight 

In that disonw." 

S pen Her : Fatrie Queene, hook i. canto x. lino 23. 

XtOad (pronounced ted), the metal, 
was, by the ancient alchemists, called 
Saturn. (Anglo-Saxon, tedd.) 

To strike lead. To make a good hit. 

“That, af tor ihe failure <»f tho kiim, he sheuld 
‘strike lead ' in In's own house socinod . . . an in- 
ovitahlo law.’’— Bret IfaHe : Fool of Ftm Forks. 

Lead (pronounce leed). (Anglo-Saxon 
l^ed-an.) 

To had apes in hell. (See Apes.) 

' To lead hy the nose. (See under 
Nose.) 

To lead one a pretty dance. (See under 
Dance.) 

Leaden Hall (Shofrn's of). That of 
artillejry in the battlefield. 

Leaden Hall (pronounce led'en), so 
named from the ancient manor of Sir 
Hugh Ne-ville, whose mansion or hall was 
roofed with lead, a notable thing in 
his days. “ Leadenliall Street ” and 
“Leadenhall Market,” London, are on 
the site of Sir Hugh’s manor. 
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Leader (A) or a leading article, 
A newspaper article in large type, by 
the editor or one of the editorial staff. 1^ 
called because it takes the lead or chief 
place in the summary of current topics, 
or because it is meant to lead public 
opinion. 

V The first fiddle of an orchestra and 
the first comet-a-piston of a military 
band is called the leader. 

Leading Case (A). A lawsuit to 
settle others of a similar kind* 

Leading Note in music. Tho sharp 
seventh of tho diatonic scale, which leads 
to the octave, only half a tone higher. 

Leading Queetion, A question so 
worded as to suggest an aiisw'or. “ Was 
he dressed in a black coat ? ” leads to the 
answer “Yes.” In cross-examining a 
witness, leading questions are permitted, 
because the chioi object of a cross-ex- 
aminatloii is to obtain contradictions. 

Leading Strings. To be in leading- 
strings is to be under tho control of 
another. Leading-strings are those 
strings used for holding up infants just 
learning to walk. 

Leaf. Before the invention of paper 
one of the substances employed for 
writing was the leaves of certain plants. 
In the British Museum are some writings 
on leaves from tho Malabar coast, and 
several copies of tho Bible -written on 
palm-leaves. The reverse and obverse 
pages of a book are still called leaves; 
and the double j)age of a ledger is termed 
a “folio,” from folium (a leaf). 

XiOaf. (Anglo-Saxon leaf.) 

To take a leaf out of [my~\ hook. To 
imitate mo ; to do a,s 1 do. The allusion 
is to literaiy plagiarisms. 

To turn over a new leaf. To amend 
one’s ways. The French ' equivalent in : 

‘ ‘ Le Ini ferai chanter une autre chanson.'*^ 
But in English, “ To make a person 
sing another tune,” means to make him 
eat his words, or change hi^ note for ono 
he will not like so well. 

League. 

The Grey League qriseha\. ]i5th 
centur>\ So called from the grey home- 
spun dress adopted by the leaguers. 

The Holy T4eaguc. Several Icap^ies aro 
so denominated The three following are 
the most important : 1 5 1 1 , by Pope J ulius 
n. : Ferdinand the Catholic, Henry 
VTTI., the Venetians, and the Swiss 
a^^inst Louis XII. ; and that of ld7(>« 
founded at Puronne for the mamtenance 
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of the Catholic faith and the exclusion 
of Protestant princes from the throne of 
France. This league was oivanised by 
the Ghuses to keep Henri 1 Y. from the 
throne. 

Leak Out (7h). To come clandes- 
tinely to public knowledge. As a liquid 
leaks out of an unsound Tessel, so the 
secret oozes out unawares. 

LeaL Loyal, trusty, law-abiding. 
Norman-Prcnch, /cya/c, modem French, 
hyalc; Latin, legCUis.'S 

Land of the leal, (oV^L^nd . . >) 

Lean'der (3 syl.) A young man of 
Aby'dos, wlio swam nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love, Hero, 
a priestess of Sestos. One night he was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero lea}K>d 
into the Hellespont also. This story is 
told in one of the poems of Musteus, 
entitled He^'o and Leander, {See Mar- 
lowers poem.) {See ’Kero.) • 

V Lord Bj^on and Lieutenant Eken- 
head repeat^ the experiment of Leander 
and accomplished it m 1 hour 10 minutes. 
The distance, allowing for drifting, would 
be about four miles. A young man of 
St. Croix, in 1817, swam over the Sound 
from Cronenburgh, in 2 hours 40 minutes, 
the distance being six miles. 

Leanlw Tower. The one at I^isa, 
in Italy, is 178 feet in height, and leans 
about 14 feet. At Caerphilly, in Glamor- 
ganshire, there is a tower which leans 
eleven feet in eighty. 

“The LeHniiifur Tower of Pisa coutiniioH to stand 
because the vertical line drawn tUrouffh its contra 
of gravity passes AritUin its base.”— 
Phyaice. 

Leap Year. Every year divisible by 
four. Such years occur eveiy fourth 
year. In ordinary years the day of the 
month which fnlls on Monday this year, 
will fall on Tuesday next year,* and 
Wednesday the year after ; hut the 
fourth year will leap over Tlmrstlay to 
Friday. This is iKjeauso a day is added 
to February, which, of course, aff<.‘cts 
every subsequent day of the year. {Sec 
BiflSEXTII.'K.) 

The ladies propose, and, i f not aeeeptrd, 
elai%n a silk ffoivn. St. Patrick, having 
“driven the frogs out of tlie l»ogs,” 
was walking along the shores of Lough 
Neagh, when he was accosted by St. 
Bridget in tears, and was told that a 
mutiny had broken out in the nunnery 
over which she presided, the ladies claim- 
ing the right of “ popping the question.” 
St. Patrick said he would concede them 
the right every seventh year, when St. 
Bridget threw her arms round his neck, 


and exclaimed, “ Airah, Pathrick, jewel, 
1 daum*t go hack to the girls wid sucli a 
proposal. Make it one year in four.” 
St. Patrick replied, “Bridget, acushla, 
squeeze mo that way agin, an’ I’ll give 
yc leap-year, the longest of the lot.” 
St. Bridget, upon this, popped the ques«)^ 
tion to St. Patrick himself, who. of 
course, could not marry : so he patched 
up the difficulty as best he could wdth a 
kiss and a silk gown. 

V The story told above is of no his- 
toric value, for uti Act of the Scottish 
Parliament, passed in the year 1228, has 
been unearthed which runs thus : — 

"Oi-iiunit that diinn^ v»* reifrn nf lit'i' niuist 
blcHsed iiuiiefltie, Marurarct, ilku niaulen. bulcc of 
baith aud lowo estait. slmll liao liIxM'tu* to 
speak yii maa she likes. Gif lie refuses to tak bir 
to l)cn his wyf, be shale be mulct in ibu sum of 
aiie hundrulty pundea, or less, ns bis etbnit may 
tiee, except and alwam gif be can make it appearo 
that he is lietrothit to anitlier woman, then he 
Bchal be free.” 

N.B. The year 1228 was, of course, a 
leap-year. 

Leap in the Dark (A). Thomas 
Hobbes is reported to have said on liis 
death-bod, “Now am I about to tnko 
my last voyage —a groat leap in the 
dark.” Eabelais, in his last moments, 
said, “ I am going to the Great Perhaps.” 
Lord Derby, in 1868, applied tlie words, 
“We are about to take a leap in the 
dark,” to the Ileform Bill. 

Lear {Tun ft). A legendary king of 
Britain, w'ho in his old ago divided his 
kingdom betw(3eii Goneril and Regan, 
two of his daughters, who professed gi-cat 
love for him. These two daughters drove 
the old man mad by their iiniiatui’al 
conduct. {Shakespeare : Jung Lcar.\ 

Percy, in his ReVujnes of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetrg^ has a ballad about TCwg 
TAr and his Three Daughters (scries i. 
book 2) . 

Camden tolls a similar story of Ina, 
King of the "West Saxons {see Tieiaahis, 
p. 806, edition 1674). The story of King 
Lear is given by GoofTi*ey of Monirumtli 
in his Ch ran teles, whence Holinsked 
transcribed it. Spenser lias introduced 
the same story into his Fa'n ie Qaeene, 
book ii. canto 10. 

Learn (1 syl.). Lire and learn, 

Cato, the censor, was an old man when 
he taught himself Greek. 

Michael Angelo, at seventy years of 
age, said, “I am still learning.” 

John Kemble wrote out Hamlet thirty 
times, and said, on quitting the stage, 
“1 am now beginning to understand 
my art.” 
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Mrs. Siddons, after she left the stage, 
was found studying Lady Macbeth, and 
said, “ I am amazed to discover some 
new points in the character wliich I 
never found out while acting it.*^ 

Milton, in liis blindness, when past 
^ifty, sat down to complete his Tat'a- 
disc J^osU 

Scott, at fifty- live, took up his pen to 
redeem an cnonnoiia liability. 

Richardson was above fifty when he 
published his first novel, Pam' da. 

Benjainin West was sixty-four when 
ho commenced his series of paintings, 
one of which is Christ llealiiuj the Side. 

Learn by Heart ( To) . The heart is 
the seat of understanding ; thus the 
Scripture sjieaks of nnm “wise in heart; 
and “ sh»w of heart'* means dull of uii- 
derstandiug. To learn by lnMirt is to 
lc:].rn and understand ■ to luiirH by rofr 
is to learn so as to be able to rejieat ; to 
learn by memory is to coirjinit to memory 
without reference 1o understand iug what 
is so leanit. However, we employ the 
phrase commonly as a synonym for 
committing to memory. 

Learned (2 syl.). Colomaii. king of 
Hungary, was called The Lcaraed 
(1095-1114). {See Ueatjolekc.) 

The Learned IHaeksmCh. Elihu 
Burrilt, the linguist, who was at one 
time a blacksmith (1811-1879). 

The Learned Painter. Charles Lebrun, 
so called from the groat accuracy of his 
costumes ( 1 0 1 9 - 1 (590) . 

The Learned Tailor. Henry Wild, of 
Norwich, who inastertMl, while lie workeil 
at His trade, the Creek, liatin, Hebrew, 
Ohaldaie, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 
languages (1084-17^51). 

Least Said the soonest Mended 

( The) or The Less Said . . . Explana- 
tions and apologies arc quite useless, aud 
only make bad worse. 

Leather. Xothinff like leather. My 
interest is the best nostrum. A town, in 
danger of a siege, called together a 
council of the chief iiiliabitaiits to know 
what defence they recommemled. A 
mason suggested a strong wall, a ship- 
builder advised “wooden walls,** and 
when others had spoken, a currier arose 
and said, “ Tliere’s nothing like leather.** 

In Botallack, Cornwall, a standing 
toast is Tin and Pilchards y the staples of 
the town. 

V Another version is, “Nothint; liko leather to 
admiuUt.er u thrashing'.” 

Leather or Prunella. It is all 

leather or pnmella. Nothing of any 


moment, all rubbish. Prunella is a 
woollen stuff, used for the uppers of 
ladies* boots and shoes. {See Salt.) 

“ W(»rtli iiitikcs the iuHn,;ind want ol it the fellow; 

The rest isuli Init leailuT or rruiiollu.” 

Pope : Jismy on Man. 

Leather!^. To (ji re one a leathcrinff 
is to beat him witli a leather belt, such 
as policemen wear, and l>oys used to 
wear. (The Welsh lathen is a rod.) 

Leatherstocking {Xatiif). The 
nickname of Natty Bumno (^.r.), in 
Cooper’s novel, called The Pioneers, 
A half -savage and half- Christian hero 
of American wild life. 

Leave In the Lurch {To). {See 

Left in the Litucii.) 

Leave out in the Cold {To). To 
slight, to take little or no interest in a 
person ; to pass by unnoticed. The 
allusion is to a peraou calling at a house 
with a fiioiid and the fiieud not being 
asked to come in. 

Leave some for Manners. In 

Ecclesiastic us it is written ; 

**L«*n\eo1T hrst for immtM’iV S'lke ; rind not 
iinwitiahle, lest ihou idfcml."— Ohiii). xx\i. 17. 

Leaves without Figs. Show of 
liromiso without fulfilment. Words 
without deeds. Kccjiing tlio iiromiso to 
the car and breaking it to the sense. ( )f 
course, the allusion is to the barren fig- 
tree referred to in Luke xiii. 

Led Captain (vf). An obsequious 
pcrsnti, who dances attendance on the 
master and mistress of a house, for 
which service he lias a kuife and fork at 
the dinner table. Ho is led like a dog, 
and always graced with the title of 
captain. 

Le'da and the Swan. This lias 
lieeiJ a favourite subject with ai fists. 
In the Orleans gallery is the ehej'-P- 
wnrre of Paul Veronese. CJorregj^io and 
Michael Angelo liave both left paintings 
of the same subject. 

Ledger {d). A book “laid up” in 
the counting-house, and containing tlie 
debits and credits of thfi merelmiit or 
tradesman, arranged under “heads.” 
(Dutch le^en, to lay ; whence lefjr/er.) 

Ledger-lines, iu music, are lines 
which lie above or below Ibe staif. 
(Dutch, logger y to lie.) 

Lee. Vnder the lee of the land. Under 
the slielter of the cliffs which break the 
force of the winds. (Anglo-Saxon, hlcoy 
a shelter.) 

Under the lee of a ship. On the side 
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opposite to the wind, so that the ship 
shelters or words it off. 

To^ lay a ship hj the lee, or, in iiiodcni 
nautical phraseology, to heave- to, is to 
arrange the sails of a ship so tliat they 
may lie flat against the masts and 
shrouds, that the wind may strike the 
vessel broadside so that she will make 
little or no headway. 

Lee Katob. Take rare of the lee 
hatch. Take care, helmsman, that the 
ship goes not to the locsward of her 
course — \,e. the part towards which the 
wind blows. 

Leo Shore is the shore under the lee 
of a ship, or that towards wliicli the 
wind blows, {f^ve Lee.) 

XiOe-side and JVeaihie-Hnie, (SVr 
Leewakd.) 

Lee Tide, or Leeward Tide, is a tide 
running in the same direction as the 
wind blows. A tide in the opposite 
direction is called a tide under the lee, 

Leeds (a Stock Exchange term). Lau- 
<^lure and Yorkshire Baal way Ordiuaiy 
Stock. It is the Leeds line. 

The Austrian l^eeds. Bruim, in Mo- 
ravia, noted for its woollen cloth. So it 
was called in the palmy days of Austria. 

Leek. Wearing the leek on St. David's 
day. Mr. Brady savs St. David caused 
the Britons under iCing Oarlwallader to 
distinguish themselves by a leek in their 
caps. They conquered the Saxons, and 
recall their victory by adopting the 
leek on every annivemiiy (MarcJi 1st). 
(ClaiHe (Uilendaria.) Wearing the leek 
is obsolete. (Anglo-Saxon Uuv.) 

Shakespeare makes out that the Welsh 
wore leeks at the battle of Poitiers, for 
Eluellen says : — 

“ If your majesties la ri'incinlwreil of ii,, the 
WelflUiiieii (1)U tfood Hi^rvice in a where 

IcekB did grow, we4irinir leekn in i heir Moiiiiioiiih 
capH. which, vuiir majesty know. (<> this Ihiui- is 
an honourable badge of the sen ire ; and 1 <lo 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to >M*?ir the 
leek upon Ht. Tavy's Day.’—i/cwri/ 1'., iv. r. 

To eat the leek. To be compelled to 
eat your own words, or retract what 
you have said. Fluellen (in Shake- 
speare’s Henry J'.) is taunted by Pistol 
for wearing a leek in his hat. “ Hence/" 
Bays Pistol', “lam qualmish at the smell 
of leek.” Fluellen replies, “I peseecU 

} rou ... at my desire ... to cut this 
eek.” The ancient answers, “Not for 
Cadwallader and all his goats.” Then 
the peppery Welshman beats liim, nor 
desists till Pistol has swallowed the 
entii'e abhorrence. 


Lees. There are lees to every wine, 
Tlie be^ things have some defect. A 
French proverb. 

“ Doubt is the Iocs of thought.” 

Boktsr : Doubt, etc., i. 11. 

Settling on the lees. Making the best 
of a. bad job ; settling down on what is 
left, after having squandered tlm main 
jiort of one’s fortune. 

Leet {/I). A raaiior-coui’t for petty 
offences ; the day on which such a court 
was held. (Anglo-Saxou, hthe^ a law- 
court superior to the wapentake.) 

” Who h:is n Iirmst so piiro, 

Ihit Hoinr iiurlriLiily sipprehrUHious 
Krop loots find law -days and iu session sit 
Wifh nioditutions lawful f 

Slifikettpearr : OthoUn, lit. 

Leeward and Wimhvard. Lee- 
ward is toward the lee, or that pars 
towards whioli the wind blows; wiwf/- 
ivard is in the opposite direction, vi;:. 
in the teeth of the wind. “Leeward,” 
pronounced Im’-erd. {Sec Lee.) 

Leflevre. The poor lieutenant w'hor-o 
story is so touchingly told in Stenlo^.^ 
Tristram Shandy book vi. chap. 6). 

Left, unlucky ; Bight lucky. Tiy» 
augur among the Boinans having taken 
his stand on the Capit'oline Hill, and 
marked out with his wand the space of 
the heavens to be the field of observa- 
tion, divided the space into two froin 
top to bottom. If the birds appeared on 
the left side of the division, the,augury 
wai unlucky, but if the birds appeared 
on th« right side the augury was jiro • 
rouiiccd to bo favourable. 

“‘II:i!l, gontip bird, liini thy w'ings and lly nn 
my right iinnd!' ime tiiu bird flow on Mip left 
HUlp. Then the cat grew ^ pry lipai > , fur lip know* 
tbe tjmen to be unlucky .”— the Fox, in. 

The Left, iu the Legislative Assembly 
of France, meant the Uirondists ; it wj:.s 
famous for its orators. In the House oi 
Commons the Op])ositiou occupies tin 
left-hand side of the Speaker. In llrj 
Austrian Assembly the democratic pariy 
is called The Left. 

Oeer the left, A way of expressinrj 
disbelief, incredulity, or a negative. 
The dllusion is to morga'^atic marriages 
{q.r.). When a woman sf» mameo 
claimed to be a wedded wife, she was 
told that such was the case “over t'*'*' 
left.” {See below.) 

Sinister (the left hand), meaning rot 
straightforward, dishonest, is far older 
than morganatic marriages. The an- 
cient Greek augur’s cojisidered all signs 
seen by tlirm over the left shoulder to 
be uniuclrv, and foreboding, evil to 
come, i’fulv-’.ich, follo\»ing Plato ^ud 
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Aristotle, ffives os the reason, that the 
west (or left side of the au^r) was 
towards the setting or departing sun. 

Left-lianded CompUment (^). A 
compliment which insinuates a reproach. 
(See heloiv.) 

Left-handed Marriage. A mor- 

ganat'ic marriage (<7.^.). In those mar- 
riages the husbaiid gives his left hand to 
the bride, instead of the right, when lie 
says, “ I take thee for my wedded wif€\” 
George William, Duke of Zell, married 
Eleanora d’Esmiera in this vray, and the 
lady took the name and title of Lady of 
Harlmrg ; her daughter was Sophia 
Dorothe'a, the wife of George I. 

Left-handed Oath (.1). An oath 
not intended to ho binding. (Sec above.) 

Left In the Lurch. Left to face a 
great perplexity. In cribhage a lurch is 
when a player has scored only thirty 
holes, while his opponent Inis made 
sixty-one, and thus won a double. 

Leg (u4), that is, a blackleg 

To mahe a leg, is to make a bow. 

**T1k! iMirsuivant Binllert at tlK'ir aimpllcityr. 

And makint? inanv loKiva, tooket hoi r toward.” 

The King and Miller of Mumfleld. 

Log-balL A runaway. To give leg- 
bailf to cut and run. 

Leg-hye (A), in cricket, is a run 
scored from a ball wbicli has glanced off 
any part of a batsman’s person except 
his hand. 

Leg of Mutton School (T/ie). So 
Eckhart called those authors who lauded 
their patrons in prose or verso, under 
the hope of gaining a cominissioii, a 
living, or, at the very least, a dinner for 
their pains. 

Legs. Oil his legs. Mr. So-and-So 
is on his logs, has risen to make a. spoooh. 

On its last legs. * Moribund ; obsolete ; 
ready to fall out of cognisance. 

To set on his legs. So to provide for 
one that he is a1)1e to earn his living 
without further lielp. 

To stand on one^s oirn legs. To bo in- 
dependent: to be earning one’s own 
living. Of coui-se, the allusion is to 
being nursed, and standing “alone.” 
(See Bottom.) 

Legal Tender (A), The circulating 
medium of a nation, according to a 
standard fixed by the government of 
that nation. It n:ay be in metal, in 
paper, or anything c£^ that the govern- 
ment may choose to sanction. In Eng- 1 
land, at present (1895), the standard is , 


a gold sovereign, guaranteed of a fixed 
purit^y. In some countries it is silver, 
and lu some countries the two precious 
metals ore made to bear a relative value, 
say twenty silver shillings (or their 
equivalents) shall ec^uaX in commercial 
value a gold sovereign. In Germany, 
before 1872, a very base silver was a 
legal tender, and in Ireland James II. 
made a farthing the legal tender repre- 
sented by an English shilling, so that 
5d. was really a legal tender for a 
sovereign. Of course, export and im- 
port trade would not he possible under 
such conditions. 

Legem Pone. Money paid down 
on the nail ; ready money. The first of 
the psalms appointed to be retid on the 
twenty-fifth morning of the month is 
entitled Legem pone, and March 25th it. 
the great ‘ pay-day ; in this way the 
plira.se “ Legem pone ” became associated 
with cash down. 

“Til ibis llicroirt norhinff to hf> abated ; alltbeir 
HlJ«*eoh is logem -- Mtmhall ; Essayes in 

Vrimn, p. 21*. 

“They were all in our service for the legnn pomP 
Ozell: Habflaia. 

Legend means simply “ something to 
be read ” os part of the divine service. 
The narratives of the lives of saints and 
martyrs were so termed from tlieir being 
read, especially at mating and after 
dinner in the refectories. Exaggeration 
and a love for tho wonderful So pre- 
dominated in these readings, that the 
word came to signifv the untrue, or 
rather, an event based on tmdition. 

“ A ninth i« a pure .and nheolute imafrination ; a 
legend lins a basiH of fact. l»iit lunpJifUvi, nltridpree, 
or inoditloB that, busia at ploaunro.”— /fnir/ijuioH; 
JltHloric Kvifienres, loj’tun' i. p. 2:U, note 2. 

^gend of a Coin is that which is 
w’ritten round tho face of a coin. Tims, 
oil a shilling, the legend is round the 
head of the reigning sovereign : as, 
“VICTORIA DEI GRATIA BRITT: 
REGINA F: D: ” (or “BRITANNTAR : 
RE(i: F: D :). Tho words “ONE 
SHILLING ” on the other side of tho 
coin, written across it, we denominate 
tho “ inscription.” 

^ Legen'da Au'rea, by J acq nes de Vora- 
gino. A collotrtioii of monkish legends 
in Latin. (1230-1298.) 

The Golden Legend, of Longfellow, is 
a semi-dramatic poem taken from an 
old Gorman tale by Hartmann von der 
Aur, called Poor Henry. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Leger. St. Leger Stakes (Doncaster) : 
so called from Colonel Anthony St. 
Leger, who founded them in 1776, Tho 
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colonel was governor of St. Lncia, and 
cousin of the Hon. Elizabeth St. Lcger 
(the lady Freemason). 

The St. Leger StoJees are for both 
colts and mares. Those which have 
run in the Derby or Oaks are eligible. 

L^er-de-Maln. Sleight of hand; 
conjuring which dependfi chiefly on 
lightness of hand, or dextcjrity. 

Leg^ioau * * ‘ Jl/ // namv : for irr 

oreimnnf (St, Mark v. fl)- A proverbial 
expression soincAvhat similar to hydra- 
Ijeadcd. Thus, speaking of the houseless 
poor wc should say, “ Ihcir name is 
togion ; ” so also wo should say of the 
diseases arising from want of clcanlincas, 
the evils of ignorance, and so on. 

J'ftii I'huuffrruig Ln/ion. The Roman 
legion that discomfited the Marcomaiini 
in 179 is so called, because (as the legend 
informs ns) a thuiidez'storm was sent in 
answer to tlie prayers of certain Chris- 
tians ; this storm relieved the thirst of 
the legion. In liko manner ah ail -stonn 
was sent to the aid of .loshna, at the 
time when he commanded the sun to 
stay its courae, and assisted the Israelites 
to their victory. {Dion C(mins^ Ixxi. 8. 
{See Joshua x. 10-12.) 

Iioglon of Honour. An order of 
merit instituted hy the First Consul in 
1802. for eitlier wiilitarv or rivil merit. 
Ill 1813 there were 10,117 m(‘mhoi*s. Imt 
ill IHol one new mom her was elected bir 
evciy two t’xlirict om^s, so lliat fh(3 
honour was no longer a mere farce. 

Napoleon 111. added .a lower order of 
this liCgioTi, called the Mi*<l;iille Militaire, 
the ribbon of wlncli was yellow, not red. 
The old Legion cf.nsisted of Grand 
(h’oss. Grand Oflieers, Commanders, 
Offieers, .and Chevaliers, and the ribbon 
of the order 'vvas rod. 

■‘Tlie liOirioii of Hnnonr I'or*! pcTiuion'; t t it‘» 
niihr«vy iM<‘niln‘rs.' soul fi.'*' fiipi'MOon i*» -mn.* 
t'lHir linixlvcil «»!’ tise • i-t* i s,!nul met rs 

uf Its nieiiiJicr-*.'’ 

Legislator or Solon of Parimsus. 

Boiloaii was so called by Vnltaire, be- 
cause of bis Art of J*oetrtf, a. ])roduotioii 
unequalled in tbo whole range of 
didactic poetry. ( 1 1711.) 

LegUn-glrtli. 7'o erfsf o h/ffm-ffirfh. 
To have “ a screw loose : ” to liave niadc 
a. futjr pas : to have one’s reputation 
blowm upon. A leglin-girth is tbo 
lowest hoop of a legliti or niilk-]inn. 
(See Sir WaVrr Seott : For/tnirs of 
chap, xxii.) 

Legree. A slave-denier in Jliclc 
TonCs Cabin f by Mrs. Doecbqr Stowe, 


LeibnitE-ism or Lelbaltzlaa-lsm. 

The doctrines taught by G. W. von 
Iieibnitz, the German philosopher (1646" 
1716L The opposite of Spinosa-ism. 
Sjiinosa taught that whatever is, is God 
manifested by phenomena. The light 
and warmth of tlie sun, the refreshing 
breeze, space, and ever}’’ visible object, 
is only deity in detail. That God, in 
fact, is one and all. 

Leibnitz, on the oilier band, tnuglit 
that plieiifjiiiena are sejiarato from deity, 
as hody is from soul : but although 
seiiarati*, that there is hetwecii tliein a 
pre-established harmony. Tlie electri- 
city which runs along a telegraph wire 
is not the message, but it gives birth to 
the message by pre-established harmony. 
So all things obey God’s 'wnll, not be- 
cause they are identical, hut on account 
of this pre-established harmony. 

Leicester (pron. Les'ier) is the eamp- 
towii on the river Leii’e, which is now 
called the Soar. 

Leicester Square (London). So 
called from a family mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of Leicester, which stood 
on the north-east side. 

“The Karl of Lolceaior father rf Alrrornon 
Sulno) lluM’iUnnii, . . . hnih. for lifniself a ptatoly 
IxMiPf at the norlh-oast. corner of a piiuaro nlnt 
of ‘ Lanimwa Land.’ heUmprin^r to the imnsh of Rt. 
Martin's, whicli plot lioncprortli became known to 
Londoners :iH lieiccHicr KicIdK, A Rqnnrc irradn- 
•ilJv irrew up on tlic spot . jiTid was coinpJeU'd tn 
lari.”— .Ifovoro/r, Lnuthm 

“■ Leigh (Aarora) (jmm. J.re). ’rhe 
htToino of Mrs. Browning’s poojn so 
called, designed to show the nohlo aim 
of true art. 

Lellah [Li-tah], A heantiful yonng 
slave, tlu' eoncubinn nf Jlassoti. Galiph 
of the Ottoman Empire. She falls in 
j love with the Giaour, flees frrim the 
I s( raglio, is overtaken by an emir, and 
: c;i.st into the sea. {1h/ron : The (iiaonr.) 

i Lely (Sir Drtrr), the ]t{imter, was the 
son of Vander Vaas or Face, of West- 
jdialia. whose house had a lily for its 
sign. Botli f.atber and son went hy the 
nickname of Le-lys (the Lily), asohri- 
<piet. which I’eter afteiwarcks adopted 
JUS his cognomen. 

Lehman (hakr), Genova; called in 
Ltitin JiCnmnnns, 

*■ Lake T.<Mn;in woos inc with its crv^tnl face." 

Lurtl Huron : ('hUiJf Jfutold, iii. tW. 

Leuixilan Deed ( A ). One of unusual 
barbarity and ertiolty. The ))hrase arose 
from two hoirihle massacres perpetrated 
hy the Lemniaiis : the fii*st waa the 
murder of ftll the rocu a»d male children 
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on the island by the wonien; and the 
other was the murder by the men 
of all the children bom in the island of 
Athenian parents. 

Lem'nian Sarth. A species of oai-th 
of a yellowish -grey colour, found in 
the island of Lemnos, said to cure the* 
bites of serpci^ts and other wounds. 
It was called terra ttigilUvta^ because it 
was scaled by th(} i)rie8t before being 
vended. Philocte'tcs was left at Lemnos 
\rhen wounded in tlie foot by Hercules. 

Xiomnian Women (Thr). A some- 
what similar story is told of those women 
to that of the Daiiaides (^.*’.). When 
they found that their husbands liked the 
Thracian women hotter than themselves, 
they agreed together to murder every 
man in the island. Hypsiph'yle saved 
her father, and was sold to some pirates 
as n. slave. 

Lemnos. The island where Vulcan 
fell when Jupiter flung him out of 
heaven. Probably it was at one tim) 
volcanic, though not so now. 

Lemon Soles, which abound on tbo 
south coast of England and about Mar- 
seilles. Lemon is a corruption of the 
French a. dab or flat-flsh. Tlio 

“flounder-sole.” There aro several 
varieties. (Latin Vima^ mud.) 

Lemster Ore. Finn wool, of which 
Lcoiniiister carjKjis aro made. 

“ A bank of nios«5, 

Sponj-'v and swHIinic. ami far nioro 
Sofr, Mian the llimst I*oiiist«T oro ” 

licrrirlc: Olwrou's Pnhirr. 

Lem'ures (3 syl.)* 'I’l*'' s]>irits of 
the dead. CtoocI loin'urrs wc,ro ^-allcd 
Lares, but bad ones Larva'*, siiecfrcs 
wIk) wondered about at ni^ht-tinip tf> 
terrify the living. (Oral : y.) 

“Tlio lur^ nnd lomnros moan with iiiidinirlit 
idaint."' Jl/z/fow ; Otir on tlif Xatiriti/. 

Lend a Hand. {Sre Hand.) 

Length (yf). Forty- two lines. Tliis 
is a theatrical term; an actor says he 
has one, two, or more Icnrfths in his 
jiart, and, if written out for liim, the 
scribe is paid by the length. 

Length-month. (-SVr Lent.) 

Lena (Latin, a lentil or bean) . Glasses 
used ill mathematical instruments are so 
called because the double convex one, 
which may he termed the iierfect lens, 
is of a hean sliape. 

Lenaon. As much alin ns tenson 
hill to Pilsen piv ; i.e. not at all. Lenson 
hill and , Pilsen pin arc two high hills in 


Dorsetshire, called by sailors the Cow 
and Ca;lf. Out at sea they look like one 
elevation, though in realify several hills 
separate them. 

Lent (Anglo-Saxon, l^neten). Lencten- 
tid (spring- tide) was the Saxon name 
for March, hecauso in this month there 
is a manifest lengthening of the days. 
As the chief pai‘t of the great fast falls 
ill March, this period of fast received 
the name of the Lenrten^fa'sten, or Lent. 
It is from Ash Wednesday to Easter. 

V The Fast of thirty-six days was 
introduced in the fourth century. Felix 
III. added four more days in 487, to 
make it correspond with our Lord's fast 
in the wilderness. 

Oalenzzo*s Pent. A form of torture 
devised by Galeazzo Visconti, calculated 
to prolong the unfortunate victim's life 
for forty days. 

- Lent Lily ( 77ie) . The daffodil, which 
blooms in Lent. 

Lenten. Frugal, stinted, as food in 
Lent. Shakespeare has “lenten enter- 
tainment” (Ilaniletf ii. 2); “a lenten 
answer” (Pw fifth Nipht^ i* »'>) ; “a 
lenten i)yo” {Homro nn'djnlift^ ii. 4), 
“And witli a h‘iitou salad c-oolod licr bloorl.” 

Drydvn : IJind and Panther, iii. 27. 

Leod'ogronoe, of Camiliard, the father 
of Guinevere, wife of King Arthur. 

Le'on (in Orlando Fttrioso)^ son of 
Constfuitifie, the Greek emperor, is pro- 
mised Bradamaiit in marriage by her 
parents, Ainon and Beatrice ; but Brad- 
ainaut loves Roge’ro. By-and-by a 
friendship springs up between Leon and 
Bogero, and when the prince learns that 
Bradaniant and Boge'ro are betrothed to 
e.‘ich other, ho nobly withdraws liis smt, 
and Rogcro marries Bradaniant. 

Leonard. A real scholar, forced for 
daily bread to keep a common school. 
{Crabbe : Borough^ letter xxiv.) 

AY. Leonard is usually represented in 
a deacon's dress, and holding chains or 
broken fetters in his hand, in allusion to 
his untiring zeal in releasing prisoners. 
Contemporary with Clovis. 

Leonidas of Modem Greece. 

Marco Bozzaris, who with 1,200 men 
put to rout 4,000 Turco-Albauians, at 
Kerpenisi, but was killed in the attack 
(1823). He was buried at Missolonghi. 

Le'onine Gontraot. A one-sided 
agreement : so called in allusion to the 
fable of The Lion and his Felloiv^ 
Uunters. (See Glaucus.) 
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Le^onlae Verses^ properly speakings, 
ai« either hexameter verBes, or ^temate 
hexameter and pentameter verBes, rhym- 
ing at the midme and end of each re- 
spective line. These fancies were common 
in the 12th oenturyi and were so called 
from Leoninus, a canon of the Church 
of St. Victor, in Paris, the inventor. 
In English verse, any metre which 
rhymes middle and end is called a 
Leonine verse. One of the most noted 
specimens celebrates the tale of a 
Jew, who fell into a pit on Saturday and 
refused to be helped out because it was 
his Sabbath. His comrade, being a 
Christian, refused to aid him the day 
following, l>£!cnnse it was Sunday 

“ niaiiUH, Saloimm, opo te do storcdro 

toltavi. 

HiLhhtitii. noHtra colo, do Bterrorc aurtfere wo/o, 
8abl)iita nostra quidom Salomon celebrabia 
ibidem." 

Hexameters and pentameters. 

*' Holp for y<ni out of this miro ; here, give mo 
your hand, Hezekiah." 

“Nn ! 'tia the Sabbath, a time labour'a acrounted 
a crime. 

If on the morrow you've leisure, your aid I’ll 
accept with much pleasure," 

“ Tl»at will be my Sabbath, so, here I will leave 
you ami go." K C. B, 

Leoimoys, LeonneBse, or Lyon- 
nesTC. A mythical country, contiguous 
to Cornwall. 

Xfloono'ra, wife of Fernando Flores- 
tan, a state prisoner in Seville, 
oven : Fidetio, an opera,) {See Fer- 
nando.) 

Leonora. A princess who fell in love 
'with Matiri'co, the supposed son of 
Azucen'a the gipsy. Tlie Conte di Luna 
was in love with her, and, liappeiiiiig to 
get Maitrico and his reputed mother 
into his power, condemned them to 
death. Leonora interceded for Manrico, 
and promised the count if he would 
spare his life to “give hcr.solf to him.'’ 
Tlie count consented, and went to the 
prison to ‘ fulfil his promise, when 
Leonora fell dead from the effect of 
poison which she had sucked from a 
ring. Manrico, perceiving this, died 
also. ( Verdi : II Trovaiori\ an opera.) 

Leono'ra de Guzman. The ini8tre.ss or 
“favourite” of Alfonso XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando, not knowing who she was, 
fell in love with her; and Alfonso, to 
save himself from excommunication and 
reward Ferdinando for services, gave 
them in marriage to each other. No 
sooner was this done than tlie bride- 
groom, hearing who his bride was, 
indignantly rejected her, and became a 
monk. Leonora entered the same mon- 
astery as a novioe, made herself known 


to Ferdinando, obtained his forgiveness, 
and died. [Donizetti: LaFavorita, an 
ope7'a.) 

Leontes (3 syl.). King of Sicilia, 
invited his friend Polix'en§s, King of 
Bohemia, to pay him a visit, and being 
seized with jealousy, ordered Camillo to 
poison him. Camillo told Folixeues of 
the king’s jealousy, and fled with him 
to Bohemia. The flight of Polixeues 
increased the auger of lieontes against 
Heniii'onc, his virtuous queen, whom ho 
sent to prison, where she was confined 
of a daughter (I’cr'dita), and it w’as 
reported that she had died in giving 
birth to tlie child. I’cr'dita, by order 
of the jealous king, -was put away that 
she might be no more licard of as his ; 
but, being abandoned in Bohemia, she 
was discovered by a shepherd, who 
brought her up as his own child. In 
time, Florizel, the son and heir of 
Polixcncs, under the assumed name of 
DoriclSs, fell in love with Perdifa ; but 
Polixcncs, hearing of this attachment, 
sternly forbade the match. The two 
lovers, under the charge of Camillo, fled 
to Sicily, where the mystery was cleared 
up, Lcontes and Hennione re-united, and 
all “wont merrv as a marriage bell.” 
[Shakespeare : Winter'* s Talc.) 

Xioopard, in Christian art, is em- 
ployed to represent that beast s][)oken of 
in the Apocalypse with seven heads and 
ten honis ; six of the horns bear a nimbus, 
but the seventh, being “wounded to 
death ” lost its power, and consequently 
has no nimbus. 

Leopard, in heraldry, represents those 
brave aud generous warriors who have 
perform od some bold enterprise with 
force, wuiragc, jiromptitude, and ac- 
tivity. 

Leopards. So the French designate 
the English, because their heralds 
describe our device as ,a lion leopardL 
Bertrand dii Guesclin, the famous 
Breton, declared that men deroyent 
Men honorer la noble ^ Fleur-de-lis, plus 
qu*ils ne faisaient le felon lAepard.'*' 

Lepracaun. The fairy shoemaker. 
(Irish leith-hhroyan, from leith-broy^ 
one- shoe maker, so called because he is 
always seen working at a single shoe.) 

“ Do you not catrb the tiny clamour, 

Busy click of an elfin hammer. 

Voice of the XjopTacaun sinfrinir ahnll, 

AS he merrily plies his trade?” 

IT. B. I'eate : Fairy cmd Folk Tales, p. 85. 

Lerna. A Zerna of ills [tnalo'rum 
Lerna), A very great evil. Lake Leraa 
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is where Hercules destroyed the hydra 
which did incalculable evU to Argos. 

“Sixtin wasaLermi of illH to all Europe while 
it aspired to uni rersal monarchy."— 3/otteauj:; 
Pi'^ace to BabelaU. 

Lea AngulUes de Melnau Crying 
out before you are hurt. When the 
Mystery of St. Bartholomew was per- 
formed at Melun, one Languille took 
the character of the saint, but when tlie 
executioner came to “flay him alive, 
got nervous, and began to shriek in 
earnest. The audience ivcre in hysterics 
at the fun, and shouted out, Laugidlle 
eric amnt oH-on Vccorehe^'*'* and Les 
any miles dc Mclim ” passed into a French 
l)ruverb. 

Les'blan Poets {The). Terpan'dor, 
Alca*/us, Ari'oii, and the poetess Sappho, 
all of Lesbos. 

Lesbian Rule {The). A post facto 
law. Making on act the precedent for 
a rule of conduct, instead of squaring 
conduct according to law. 

Lese Majesty. {Sec Leze Majesty.) 

Les'slan Diet. Great abstinence ; so 
called from Lcssius, a physician who 
prescribed very stringent rules for diet. 
{See Banting.) 

Les'tiigons. A race of giants who 
lived ill Sicily, Ulysses scut two of his 
men to request that he and his crew 
might land, but the king of the place ate 
one for dinner and the other fled. The 
Lcstrigons assembled on the coast and 
threw stones against Ulys.sos and his 
crew. Ulysses fled witli all sijocd, but 
lost many of his men. There is con- 
siderable resemblance between this tale 
and that of Polypheme, who ate one of 
Ulysses’ companions, and on the flight 
of "the rest assembled with other giants 
on tlie shore, and tlirow stones at the 
retreating crew, whereby soycral wei-e 
killed. 

Let, to peimit, is the Anglo-Saxon 
hel‘Hn^ to sulfer or permit ; but let (to 
hinder) is the verb latt-an. It is a pity 
w e have dropped the second t in the 
latter word. 

• OL'tciiLhiieB I i)UJ'pi>sc<l to roiiie unto .\oii, hut 
w;i.s LlJJi\L* hOL'iiJ let iJitborto.’’— ltoin:ui« i. Is. 

Let Drive (7h). To attack; to fall 
foul of. A Gallicism. “ Se laisser alter 
d . . .” — i.<?. to go without restraint. 

“Thou knowest niy olil ward ; hero I LPalstafG 
lay, and thUB I liore my iHiint. Four rogues in 
l)uckruin let drive at me, . . . Tliesi* four <Aine 
all a-front, and mainly thrust at \\\e — Shako- 
opeare: 1 Heniv IV., ii. 4. 

Let lie Eat and Drink; for to- 
morrow we ebaU Die (IsoiAh xxii. 13). 


The Egyptians in their banquets ex- 
hibited a skeleton to tho< guests, to 
remind them of the brevity of human 
life, saying as they did so, *^Let us eat 
and dnnk, for to-morrow we die.” 

Letb'e (2 syl.), in Greek mythology, 
is one of the rivers of Hades, which 
the souls of all the dead are obliged to 
taste, that they may forget everything 
said and done in the earth on W'hicli 
they lived. (Greek letko^ lathPo, lant/uXaoy 
to cause pcrsolis not to know.) 

Letbo'an Dew. Dreamy furgctful- 
iiess; a brown study. Lethe, iu mj"- 
thology, is the river of forgetfiiliie.ss. 
Sometimes incorrectly called Le'thean. 

“ The soul With tender luxury you [MusesJ 1111, 
Aiido er the senses Lethean dews distill." 

Falconer : The Shipwreck, lii. ^1. 

Letter-Gae. Tlie precentor is called 
by Allen Kamsay “The Letter-gao of 
lialy rhyme.” “Holy rhyme” means 
hymns or chants. 

“There were no saomony hairs on the wsrloek's 
fa<x: us there's on L(‘tun'-gu(i'&aiii at this moment." 
— A'lr W.ScolL: (luy Alumicring^chop. xi. 

. Lettor-lock. A lock that cannot bo 
opened unless certain chosen letters are 
arranged in a certain order. 

“A strange lock tliat oiiens with A. ME N.” 
Jieauoumt and Fletcher: A’oble UmtUmau. 

Letter of Credit. A letter written 
by a merchant or banker to another, re- 
questing him to credit the bearer with 
certain sums of money. Circular Notes 
ui’O letters of credit cai’ricd by gentlemen 
when they travel. 

Letter of Licence {A). An instru- 
ment in writing made by a creditor, 
allowing a debtor longer time for the 
jjayment of his debt. 

Letter of Marque. A commission 
authorising a privateer to make reprisals 
on a liostilc nation till satisfaction for 
injury has been duly made. Here 
“marque” means mareh, «u* mairu, a 
border-laud (whence our “maniuis,” 
the lords appointed to prevent bordia - 
incursions). A letter of marque oi* mart 
was permission given for reprisals after 
u border-incursion. Called jns marcinaiu. 

Letter of Orders {A). Aoertiiicute 
that the ])orson named iu the letter has 
been admitted into holy orders. 

Letter of Pythagoras ( The). The 
Greek ui)silon, 

“ They placed thcniHeh es in I he order nud figure 
of ilii! letter of 1'^ thagoras, ns craiu'S do iu 
tlieir flight.'— ; rantagrml, iv. ;i:i. 

Letter of Safe Condnot. A writ 
under the Great Seal, guaranteeing 
safety to and fro to the person named 
in the passport. 
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I«ttw of UrtaH (2 Sam. si. 14). A 
treacherous letter of friendsid^ but in 
reality a death-warrant. (ISeg UEimsB- 

OPHON.) 

** However, sir, here is a guarantee. Loofc at its 
contents ; 1 do not again carry the letters of 
I'riah.”— iS'tr W. Scott: Redgauntlott chap. xvi. 

Letters. Their proportionate use is 
as follows : — 


E 

. J,(MIO 

H . 

.'i-io 

V . 


K .. 

HA 

i' 

. 770 

it, ■ 

:c'K 

w . 

Hill 

J .. 

55 


TSa 

1) . 


Y . 

IM 


.'•o 

1 

. 70*1 

li - 

3(iil 

1’ . 

1«8 

X 

43 

s . 

. IJm) 1 

u . 

soli 

(; . 


1 z .. 

22 

«> . 


t; . 

Smu 

B . 

I.SK 



N . 

■ 370 1 

M .. 

L*7*.i 

! V . 

]‘JU 




Consonants, 6j077. Vowels, 3.400. 


As initial letters the order is very 
dirtoreut, the proportion being : — 


H 

■ ].l!)4 

M . 

4.38 

W . 

272 

q .. 

an 

0 

. Ml 

F . 

38H 

G . 

Lwi 

K .. 

47 

I* 

. 8(Vl 

I . 

377 

U . 

228 

Y .. 

2.3 

A 

. 574 

E . 

;mo 

o . 

lYNI 

Z .. 

18 

'1' 

. 571 

H . 

.308 

V . 

172 

X •. 

4 

J» 

505 

L . 

288 

N . 

l.'iS 



B 

. 4(13 

II . 

281 

J . 

88 




•/ E Is tho most common letter (except In ini- 
tials), and r, «, t, d, are the must common (Inal 
lettiers. 

i and a are the only single letters which make 
wonlH. Perhaps o, as a sign of the vocative caso, 
Hhoiild he added. Of two letters, on, (U.aud on 
are the most common, and of three loiters the and 
and. {,See LoNO Wouhs.) 

Letters, Philo affirms that letters 
were invented by Abraham. 

Many attribute the invention to Bada- 
maiiih, tho Assyrian. 

Blair says they wore invented by 
Momiion, the Egyptiim, n.c. 1822. 

The Siame authority says that Menes 
invented hieroglypliies, "and wrote in 
them a liistory of Egypt, b.c. 2122. 

Josephus asserts that he had seen iu- 
3cripti<ms by Seth, son of Adam. 

Lucan says : — 

“ Plupni’t'C'-t I’l'hni, fiMiiju »i creditnr, nusi 

^U.iJisii'r.im niMiims vooem signiPre IlKu'ris.*’ 

III 2t!0. 

Sir Richard Philips says— “ Thoth, the 
Egyptian who invented current writing, 
lived between B.c. 280(i and 3000.” 

Many maintain that Jehovah taught 
men “written characters wlien He in- 
scribed on stone the ten commandments. 
Of course, all these assertions have a 
similar value to im'tholo^y and fable. 

Oadmos, the Phojniciari, introduced 
sixteen of the Greek letters. 

Siraon'ides introduced Vt «i and 
Epicannos inti'oduced x- At least, so 
Bays Aristotle. {See Lacedemonian 
Leitee, and Letter of Pythagoras.) 

Father of lietters {Ph'C des Lettres), 
Fraui^ois I. of France (1494, 1515-1547). 

Lorenzo de* Medici, the Jiitignijiceiit 
(1448-1492). 


A man of letters, A man of learning, 
of erudition. 

Letters expletive, and marks oi^ 
letters. 

In French there are two letters expletive— 7 and 
t. TJio funner, called ‘ I ephelcystic,*- is placed 
liefore on if the preceding word ends “with a 
Vowel, as 8i-/-on. The latter is called “t ouphon- 
islic," and is used lu mtcrrogiitivc senteuccs lie- 
tween the third person singular of verbs endiug 
w’lth iiMiwcl, and a pronouu beginning with a 
vowel, as ffvlfe-t-il ? u^t-oUo 7 

The chief accents are the grave ('), acute ( ) 
and circinnliex (*). 

Two dots o\ er the latter of two i owels (called 
difvn eift), Hignify that each \ owcj is to )>c sounded, 
as Atii'uti, {i s,\ 1.). 

A hj/phen between two or more nouns or sj 1- 
lables denotes that they form a coinpouiid word, 
as mother-in^faiv. The iiy phon in French is called 
a “ trait d'unioti,'' as irai-jc. 

In French, the mark (,) under the letter c is 
called a cedilla, and signiflos that the c (which 
would otherwise he r k) is to bo pronounced like 
ii, as (sail), and garfon (garson). 

A sinali comma (*) over an o, o, or v, in Kcan- 
diuavian lungiuigos, is called an nmlan, ami a 
vowel sri marked is called an umlaute (3 syl.t. 

or") over the vowel o in German, is called a 
zfcetpnnct CS nyl.), and gives the vowel the sound 
of a French ca.as in pea, etc. ; but over the vowel 
u it gives It iho sound of the French u in dAL. 

Letters Missive. An order from tho 
Lord Chancellor to a peer to put in an 
ai^pearanee to a bill filed in chancery. 

lietters Overt. Tho same as letters 
patent {q.v,). 

Letters Patent. So denominated 
because they are written upon open 
sheets of parchment, with the seal of 
the sovereign or party by whom they 
were issued pendent at tho bottom. 
Close Ictt-ers are folded up and .sealed 
on the outside. (Sir Thomas Ihifus 
Jlardg.) 

Letters at the Foot of a Page. 

Printers affix a letter to tho first page of 
each sheet ; these lettoj’s are called .s“»y- 
vatnres. They begin with b, and some- 
times, but not always, omit J, v, w. 
A is reserved for tho title and preface. 
After z, the alphabet is used double — 
thus, A A or 2 A — and then trebled, quad- 
rupled, etc., as necessity demands. 
Sometimes figures, 1, 2, 3, etc., are used 
instead of letters. (^See Sheet.) 

Letters of Administration. The 

legal instrument granted by the Probate 
Coiii-t to a person appointed adminis- 
trator to one who has died intestate. 

Letters of Beller'ophon. i^See 

BELI.EROPHON.) 

Letters of Horning. (^See under 

Horn, Horns.) 

Letters of Jttnlus. (^See J unius.) 

Letters of the Sepnlohre. The 

laws made by Godfrey and the Patriarchs 
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of the court of Jerucialem. lliere were 
two codes, one respecting the privileges 
of the nobles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of the burghers. 
They were kept in a coffer laid up m the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Lettre de Cachet (^Frefieh). An 
arbitrary warrant of imprisonment; a 
lctt(;r folded and sealed with the king’s 
cachfd or little seal. TKesc were secret 
instructions to the i>erson addressed to 

} )roeeed against someone named in the 
otter. The lieutenant-general of jiolice 
kept an unlimited number of these in- 
struments, and anyone, for a considera- 
tion, could obtain "one, either to conceal 
a criminal or to incarcerate someone 
obnoxious. This power was abolished 
in tlie llevolution. 

IiCttre de Jerusalem. A letter 
written to extort money. (See Vidocq : 
Lcs Voleurs, i. 240-25.3.) 

Leuoa'dla or Leuoas. The promon - 
tory from which desponding lovers threw 
themselves into the sea. Sappho threw 
herself from this rock when she found 
her love for Phaon was in vain. 

*• Thi'nre injured lovers, leaping from nbove, 
Tlieir names extuiguisfi, ami forget to Jove.” 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon. 

Leucippus (Greek, Letikippo^), 
Founder of the Atomistic School of 
Greek philosophy (about n.c. 428). 

Leucoth'ca [tr/iiie (i oddest]. So 
J IK) was called after she became a sca- 
nympli. Her son Palfemoiu called by 
flip lloirians Portn'mis, or Portuiiinus, 
was tlu* protecting genius of harbours. 

“ lly L.Mirothea'*! lo\J>lv Imnds, 

And son AV ho nilcH ihe ‘4ir«nd‘* 

Millf o: 7. 

Lcuh. The register of the Recording 
Angel, in which he enters all the acts of 
Ihe member of the liuinim race. (Ac- 
cording to tlie Koran.) 

Lev'ant and Couebant. ApjiliecI to 
cattle which have strayed into another’s 
field, and have been there long enough 
to lie' down and sleep. The owner of 
the field can demand compensation for 
such intnision. (Latin, “ levmites et 
Cuban rising up and going to bod.) 

Lev'ant and Ponent Winds. The 

east wind is the Lev'ant, and the west 
wdnd the Ponent. The fonner is from 
Icvo^ to rise (.sunrise), and the latter from 
2tono, to set (sunset). 

“ forth rush the Levant and i he Ponent winds." 

Milton : Paradise fioet, x. 704. 
Levant, tlie region, »; e»king, mcHiisthe 
eastern shore of the Moditerranfitn ; hut is often 
itppUed to the whole Kast. 


Levant'. He has Uvan*ted-4.e. made 
off, decamped. A levan*ter is one who 
ms^es a bet, and runs away without 
paying his bet if he loses. (Spanish * * &- 
vantar el eampoy la casa” to break up 
the camp or house ; our leave. 

In the Slang Dictionary,, p. 214, we 
are told that “it was formerly the 
custom, when a person was in pecuniary 
difficulties, to give out tliat he was gouo 
to the Levant.” Hence, when one lost a 
bet and could not or would not pay, he 
was said to liuve levanted— i.e?. gone to 
the Levant. Of no historic value. 

Lev6e. Levee en masse (French). A 
patriotic rising of a whole nation to 
defend their country from invasion. 

The QueviCs Levee. It was customary 
•for the queens of France to receive at 
the hour of their lev6e ■— i.e, while 
making their toilet — the visits of certain 
noblemen. This custom w^as afterwards 
demanded as a right by tbe court physi- 
cians, messengers from the king, the 
queen’s secretary, and some few other 
gentlemen, so that ten or more persons 
were often in tlie dressing-room while 
he queen was maki^ her toilet and 
sipping her coffee. Tfie word is now 
used to express that concourse of gentle- 
men who wait on the ^ucen on mornings 
appointed. No ladies except those 
attached to the court are present on 
tlicse occasions. 

7 Kings and some nobles have their 
levees sometimes of an evening. 

“TVhpn T w.TS very young (said Lord Eldon t** 
Mrs) f orator) Lord Mniisflold uard tsi Isold lou‘o.4 
tni Sunflay ovuisings " -Tiufte; Lord JStdon, voi. i. 

cljap. V. II. fin 

Level Best. To do one's level best. 
To exert oneself fo the utmost Jlu gre 
de ms 2)ouroi7's. In 1877 Mr. Hale pub- 
lished a hook entitled His Level Test. 

Level Down. To bring society, taxes, 
wages, etc., to an equality by reducing 
all to the low’est standard. 

Level Up (7o). To raise the lower 
strata, of society, or staiuhird of wagc.s, 
etc., to the level of the higher. 

Levellers. (A pril, 1 04 9.) A body of 
men that tirst appeared in Surrey, and 
went about pulling down park ]»aliiigs 
and levelling hedges, especially tliose on 
crown lauds. Colonel Lilh'nriie was 
lodged in prison for favouring the Level- 
lers. {See Lilbuene.) 

Lev'ellers. Radicals in the time of 
Charles I. and the Coiiiiriou wealth, who 
wanted all men to bo placed on a level 
with respect to tlieir eligibility to office. 
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Xtevellera (in IHsh History)^ 1740. 
Appian agitators, afterwards called 
Whiteboys (q,v.),' Their first oiTeuces 
were leyelHug the hedges of enclosed 
commons ; but their programme deve- 
loped into a demand for the general 
redress of all agrarian grievances. 

lierer do Rldeau. A light and short 
dramatic sketch placed on the stage while 
the manager is preparing to introduce • 
-his drama for the night, or “draw up ; 
the curtain “ on the real business. ' 

“An Htrmii't to ii.n(’k a riiin:inri<‘ irat’odj into 
llio B|»iro filled l»,\ an ordinary /#ivr dv i u1fan.' — 
ymetentlh Cnttu}n, I»ee., IMjrj, ji. util. 

Lev'eret. A young hare. The Duke 
d'Eperuoii always swooned at the sight 
of a leveret, though lie was not affected 
if «ho saw a hare. (See Fox. ) 

Levi'athciJi. The crocodile, or some 
extinct sea monster, described in tlie 
Book of Job (chap. xii.). It sometimes 
in Scripture designates Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, as in Psa. Ixxiv. 14, Isa. xxvii. 1, 
and Ezek. xxix. 3, etc. , where the word 
is translated “ dragon.” 

The Leviathan of Literature* Dr. 
Johnson (1709-1784). 

Xaev'ltes (2 syl.). InDryden’s Ahm^ 
lom and Achitophcl, means the Dissent- 
ing clergy who were expelled by the Act 
of Conformity. 

Xievlt'loaL Belonging to the Levites 
or priestly tribe of Levi ; pertaining to 
the Jewish priesthood, as the Leviticnl 
law, LevHical rites, 

Xiowd (Anglo-Saxon, leude) simply 
means folk in general, verb leod-an. The 
present n leaning refers to the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

“All Mi:if. fi Irw d uiiiii luilli iict<I tn kriHuo for 
of Bowl.’’- -I'fLT/ fin tSortrty'H 

Lewis (iMoii/:). (See Monk.) 

Lewis Baboon. Louis XIV. of 
Franco is so railed in Arhuthnot’s ///*- 
lory of John Bull. (.»f (?our.se, there is 
a play upon the word Bourbon. 

Lewkner’s Lane. Now railed 
“ Charles Street,” Drury Lane, Loudon, 
always noted for ladies of the pavement. 

“Tlio iivnipbs of rlinBtc Diaiia'B iriiin, 

Tli<; Kunr willi tlioso I'f la’wknor's Lanr.’’ 

Jtutler: Hwiibras, part. in. canin i. 

Lex non Soripta. The common law, 

OB distinguished from the statute or 
written law. Common law does not 
derive its force from being recorded, and 
though its several pro-visions have been 
compiled and printed, the compilations 
are not statutes, but supply remem- 
brancers 


Lex Talio'nis (Latin). Tit for tat; 
the law of retaliation. 

Loyden Jar or Pbial. A' glass 
vessel partly cx)ated, inside and out, with 
lead-foil, and used in electrical experi- 
ments to receive accumulated electricity ; 
invented by Vanleigh, of Leyden. 

Leze Majesty. High treason ; i.e. 
“ Crimen leesce MajesiatisJ^ 

Li-Flambe. The banner of Clovis 
miraculously displnyed to him in the 
skies. (iSW Toads.) 

I Lia-fall (of Ireland). Tlie Fatale 
I Marmor or Stone of Destiny. On this 
j stone the ancient Irish kings sat at their 
coronation, and according to tradition, 
wherever that stone might be the people 
there would be dominant. It was re- 
moved to Scone ; and Edward removed 
it from Scone Abbey to London. It is 
kept in Westminster Abbey under the 
royal throne, on which the English 
sovereigns sit at their coronation. (See 
Coronation Chair, Scone.) 

Liak'ura (3 syl.). Parnassus. 

“ But where is be that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveiled ’’ 

liyttm: The Giaour. 

Liar (Tlte). A1 Aswad, who set him- 
self up as a prophet against Mahomet. 
Ho was called the WeatKercoeh because he 
chmiged his creed so often, the Impostor^ 
and the Liar. 

Moseilma, another contemporary, who 
atiirmod that the “belly is the seat of 
the soul.” Ho wrote to Mahomet, and 
began Ids letter : “ From Moseilma, 
prophet of Allah, to Mahomet, prophet 
of Allah,” and received for answer a 
letter hegiuiiing thus : “From Mahomet 
the prophet of God, to Moseilma tlio 
Liar.” (Anglo-Saxon, ledf/~au, to tell ii 
fnlsehood ; hut to be rccumboiit is tietf-an 
or lif/-au.) 

Piuier of Liars. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, a ' Portugiicse traveller, whose 
luirrative is so much after Munchausen’s 
style, that Cervantes dubbed him “Prince 
of I Jars.” The Tailn' called him a man 
“of infinite adventure aud unbounded 
imagination.” 

Libel means a Utile book (Latin, 
lihellus). A lampoon, a satire, or any 
defamatory writings. Originally it meant 
a plaintiff’s statement of his case, which 
usually “ defames ” the defendant. 

The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel, Tlie dictum of William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield (1704-1793). 

**D0Bt not know that old Manstlcld, who wriles 

like the Bible, , , 

Says : ‘ The more 'tia a truth, air. the more *tla 

a liber?” ^unw. 
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Libber Albiu contains the laws and 
customs of the city of London, compiled 
• in 1419, by John Carpenter, town clerk. 

Zil'ber Nii^er or The Black Book of 
the Exchequer', compiled by Gfervase of 
Tilbury, in the reign of Henry II. It is 
a roll of the military tenants. 

Liberal Arte. SooB-1 earning (Latin, 
Uher ) ; viz.. Grammar, Ehetoric, Philo- 
sophy', Arithmetic, Geometry, Astron- 
omy, and Music. 

Liberal Unionists or Tm'}/ Demo- 
cmts. Tliose Conservatives or Tories 
who have a strong bias towards deino- 
cratic measures. 

Liberal Unionists. Those Whigs 
and Radicals who nmtcjd, in 188G, with 
Lord Salisburj^ and the Conservative 
barty to oppose Home Rule for Ircland. 
Mr. Gladstone had brought in a Bill to 
give the Irish Home Rule. Lord Hart- 
ington was chief of the Whigs, and Mr. 
Chamberlain chief of tlie Radicals, who 
seceded from Mr. Gladstone’s party. 

Lib'orala A poUticial term first em- 
ployed in 1816, when Lord Byron and 
his fiionds set on foot the pcnodical 
called The Liberal, to represent their 
views in politics, religion, and literature. 
The word, however, did not come into 
general use till about 1881, when the 
Reform Bill, in Lord Grey’s Ministry, 
gave it proiniiience. 

“ InfliKMirci] in :i nrrcaf dcjfrfe l).v flic pliilosripliy 
and t lie p<«JM icHol' lluKV-mMiiciit, liic> [the VV 1 iu;bJ 
omlcuMuircd to 811111*111111.1! cosuioiMiliian for 
nalioiiiil iinnoiiilrB, and they haiilised the new 
Hflicine nf nolirics With rliu idiiUBihlc. uaiiie of 
■ LilieiMlism?"— June r-l, 1 h 72 . 

Lib'erator (The). The Peruvians so 
call Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Peru. (1785-1831.) 
Daniel O’Connell was so called, because 
he tried to sever Ireland from England. 
(1775-1847.) 

Liberator of the world. So Dr. 
Franklin has been called. (170G- 1790.) 

Liberia. An independent republic of 
western Africa settled by free negroes. 

Lib'ertines. A sect of heretics in 
Holland, led by Quinton a factor, and 
Copin. They maintained that nothing 
is sinful but to those who think it sinful, 
and that perfect innocence is to live 
without doubt. 

V By a “ libertine ” is now generally 
meant a profligate, or one who puts no 
restraint on his personal indulgence. 

“A llliertinft, in earlier use, was a ajieenlative 
free-tliinker in matters of roliKi^n and in the 
tiieory of morals . . . but [it has roine] to signify 
B yrolli^te.”—TrcwcA ; 0»» the l^ady of WorUo, 
lecture lii. p. 90. 


Liberty, means to do what one 
likes.” (Latin, liber, free.) 

Civil Liharty. The Jiherty of a subject to con- 
duct his own ufl^irs as ho tltlnks pr«i»er, provided 
lie neither infringes on the e<iiml liberty of 
others, nor olToiids against the good morals or 
laws under wliich he is living. 

Mtmil Liberiif. Huch freedom as )s essential to 
render a person responsible for what he does, or 
what he omits to do. 

^"utional Lilmriy. The liberty of a nation to 
make its own lau s, and elect ith own exccutix e. 

A'iUtiral Libei-ty. rnresthci oil freedom to ox er- 
cise all natural functions in their projK'r plaeos. . 

Pmumal Idberty. Liberty to go out of one's house 
or nation, and to return again xvithoiit restraint, 
except dopriveil tJiereof by way of puiiishiiient. 

Political Liltertf/. The riglit to iinriiei|iaie in 
poliiioal elo<‘iions and civil olllces ; and to have a 
voire in the iulniinistriitioii of tlie laws under 
wliirli you live as a citizen and subject. 

Iteligiom LihcHif. Kroedoni 111 religious opinions, 
and ill both ]>rivateand public \vorship,-provided 
such fri'edoin in nowise interferes with the'Ciiual 
liberty of others. 

Capof Liberty. TheGoddess of Libo^t 3 ^ 
in the Aventine Mount, was represented 
as holding in her hand a cap, the 85 ^mliol 
of freedom. In France, the Jaeobiiis 
w’ore a ird cap. In England, a blue csip 
W’ith a W'hite border is the symbol of 
liberty, and Britannia is sometimes re- 
presented as holding such a cap on the 
point of her spear. ( Sec Cap 6f Li webt y. ) 
Liberty. The GoddeHtt of JJltcrtp. 
On December 10th, 1793, Mile. Malliard, 
an actress, was selected to personify the 
” Goddess of Liberty.” Being brought 
to Notre Dame, I’ans, she was setitod on 
the altar, and lighted a large candle to 
signify that Liberty w’as the ” light of 
the w^orld. ” (See Louis Blanc : Histortf, 
ii. 3G5-3G7.) 

V The statue of Liberly, jilaced over 
the entrance of the Palai.s Royal, -was 
modelled from Mine. Tallien. 

The Goddess of Reason. (Aug. 10, 1793.) 
The Goddess of Reason "was enthroned by 
the French Convention at the suggestion 
of Chaumette; and the cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris was desecrated for 
the purpose. The wife of Momoro the 
printer was the best of these goddessi^s. 
The procession was attended by the 
municipal officers and national guards, 
while troops of ballet girls carried torches 
of truth. Incredible as it may seem, 
Gobet (the Archbishop of Paris), and 
nearly all the clergy stripped tliemselves 
of their canonicals, and, w’caring red 
nightcaps, joined in this blasphemous 
mockeiy. So did Julieu of Toulouse, a 
Calvinistic minister. 

“ Mrs. Momoro. it is adminod, madi* one of the 
b««t g(!ddf*sses of lleason, tliougli her teeth were 
a lit I It* defttoiivo.”— Ciir/y/e : PreTich Sevolutwv, 
\ol. iii. book V. 4. 

Libitina. The goddess who, at Rome, 
presided over funerals. 

“Oninis tiioriar ; uiillaaue xiarB mei vltabit 
LibiLIiium." 
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U'bnt [<A« b<dtmce\. One of tlie 
twelve simB ot the Zodiac (September 
22 to October 22), when day and night 
being weighed would be found equal. 

Xii'brary. One of the most approved 
materials for 'writing on, before the in- 
ventiou of paper, was the thin rind be- 
tween tlje solid wood and the outside 
bark of certain trees, lliis substance is 
in Latin called libe)\ 'which caino in time 
to signify also a “book.” Hence our 
library y the place for books; librariau^ 
the keeper of books; and the French 
livre^ a hook. 

•/ Bointi inUM'edMnar farli^ conaTriiiif? bookriainl 
libraries will befuiiud in l)it>r:ieii'f) ('nrioaUtcH of 
Literature. 

A cirnilatiHg Ubrary. A library from 
which the books may bo borrowed and 
taken by readers to tlieii’ homes under 
certain I'esti’ictions. 

A living or walking It hrarg. Longi'iiiis, 
the philosopher and j’hetoriciaii, was so 
called. (213-273.) 

Public Libraries, 

H Ancient, The first public library 
known was founded at Athens (n.c. MO) 
by Pisistiiitos. That of Alexandria, 
founded (n.c. 47) by the Ptolemies, con- 
tained 400,000 books. It was burnt by 
order of the Calif Omar, A.n. Gil. 

The first public library of Homo was 
founded by As'inus Pollio; the second, 
called the Palatine, by Augustus. 

The royal library of the Fatiinitcs of 
E^pt contained 100,000 manuscripts, 
s]dendidly bound. {Gibbon.) 

The library of the Oinmiadcs of Spain 
contained 000,000 volumes, 41 of which 
were catalogues. ( Gi bbon . ) 

There were seventy public libraries in 
the kingdom of Audalu'Ma. {Gthhun . ) 

When the monastoi’y of Croydon was 
burnt, in 1091, its library consisted of 
900 volumes, 300 of which were very 
large. {Ingnlghus,) 

^Mod mi. The British Museum library 
contains above 32 miles of book-shelves, 

1.260.000 volumes, and 89,000 MSS. 
Some 40,000 additions are made yearly. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale of T*ans, 
founded by Louis XIV., is the largest 
library in the world. It contains above 

1.400.000 volumes, 500,000 pamphlets, 

175.000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and 
^ortB, 160, 000 coineandmedals, 1,400,000 
engra'rings, contained in 10,000 volumes, 
and 100,000 ]9ortraits. 

The imperiale, France, contains about 

600.000 books, 500,000 pamphlets, and 

85.000 manuscripts. 

The Munich Library contains about 

600.000 books and 10,000 manuscripts. 


The Vienna, about 500,000 books and 

20.000 manuscripts. 

The Vatican, about 200,000 books and 

40.000 manuscripts. 

The Imijerial Library of Kussia, about 

650.000 books aud 21,000 manuscripts. 

The Copenhagen Library, about 

500.000 books amd 15,000 manuscripts. 

Llb'ya. Africa, or all the north of 
Africa between Egypt and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was the Greek name for 
Africa in general. The Romans used 
the word sometimes as synonymous 'with 
Africa,, and sometimes for the fringe 
containing Carthage. 

Licen'tiate (4 syl.) One wrhb has a 
licence to practise stiino art or faculty, 
as a Iwenliate of ‘medicine, 

^ Licli* A dead body. (Anglo-Saxon, 
Uc ; German, leirhe.) 

Lick-Held, in Staffordshire. 77tr firll 
of the deady i.c, of the martyred Cliris- 
t'iaris. 

Lick -fowls. Birds that feed on can* ioi i , 
as night-ravens, etc. 

Lich-gaic, The shed or covered place 
at the entrance of church-yards, intended 
to afford shelter to the coinn and mourn- 
ers, while they wait for tlie clergyman 
to conduct the cortege into tho church. 

Lich-owl. The screech-owl, supersti- 
tiously supposed to foretell death. 

L ich - wake or l.gke-wakc. The funeral 
feast or the waking of a coipse*, /./*. 
watching it all night. 

Lieli-wag, The jiath by which a 
funeral is conveyed to church’, whicih not 
uufrequcntly deviates from the ordinary 
road. It was long supposed that 'wdicr- 
ever a dead body luissed becfime a imblic. 
thoroughfare. 

Lichten. Belonging to thr> liclj- 
grouud or cemetoiy. In Chichester, just 
outside the city walls on the east, are 
what tho common people call the lightnen 
or liten schools, a corruption of lichten 
schools, so termed because they stand on 
a part of the ancient Saxon lieh-acre. 
The spelling usually adopted for these 
schools is “ Titten.” 

Lick, as 1 licked kirn. I flogged or 
beat him. (Welsh, Hack, a slap, verb 
llackian ; Anglo - Saxon, slic-an, to 
strike, or slick.) 

Llek Into Shape {To), According 
to tradition the cubs of bears are ca^ 
shapeless, and remain so till the dam has 
licked them into proper form. 

“ So watrbful Brnin fwiirn, ” ‘tli plastic care, 

Eacb (fruwiiig luuil>, aud bi'i.i ‘‘i it to a boar.** 
Popt. :>uncittd,uigim 
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Idok the Dust {To). To fall in 

battle. 

“HiB enemies shall lick the dust.” — Psalm 
Izxii. 0. 

Lloke the Butter. The rety/ dogs re- 
fused to lick the butter from his forehead. 
Be^re the dead })ody of a Parsec is re- 
moved from the house, the forehead is 
smeared with clarified butter or ghee, 
and the dogs of the house are admitted. 
If tliC dog or dogs lick the butter, it is a 
good omen ; if not, it signifies perdition. 

Lickspittle {A). A servile toady. 

“ Hip heart toogrwit, thoufrh fortune little. 

To liL-k a raacal dcate.9inan'b sinitle." Hu'ift. 

Lietors. Binders (Latin, ligo, to bind 
or tie). These Homan officers were so 
called because tliey bound the hands and 
feet of 'criminals before they executed 
the sentence of the law. {Anlus Gelhns.) 

“The lictovB at that word, tall >uoni(Mi all and 
atroutt. 

Karh wifh his axe and aheuf of twigs, went 
down into the throng." 

Macaulay: VirflinUt. 

Lid. Anglo-Saxon, hlid ; Dutch and 
Danish, lid. “Close” is the Latin 
supine cius-uui. 

Lidskial'fo [the terror of na/ions]. 
The throne of Alfader, whence he can 
view the whole universe. {Scandinavian 
wgthohgg.) 

Lie. (Anglo-Saxon, lige, a falsehood.) 

Father of lies. Satan (John viii. 44). 
'The greatest lie. The four. P’.s (a 
Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a 
Pedlar) disputed as to which coultl tell 
the greatest lie. The Palmer said he had 
never seen a woman out of patience; 
whereupon the other three P’s threw up 
the sponge, sajdug such a falsehood 
could not possibly be outdone. {Iley^ 
tt'ood : The Four J^s . ) 

White lies. {See WniTK.) 

Lie Circnmetantiol {The) or The lie 

H'ith cireumslance. Sir, if you said so, it 
was a lie. As Touchstone siiys, this in- 
sult is voidable by this iiic'ans — “If you 
said so, I said it was a lie,” but the word 
“if” makes the insult hypothetical. 
This is the lie direct in the second degi’ee 
or onc« removed. ( See Countehciieck.) 

Lie Direct {The\ Sir, that’s a lie. 
You are a liar. This is a.i offence no 
gentleman can take. 

•• One day as I wiia walking, with my customary 
swagger. 

Says a fellow to me, ‘Pistol, you're a cox;ard, 
though a bragger.' 

Kow, this was an indignity no gentloinan eould 
take, sir : 

So I told him flat and plump. ‘ You lie umder 

a mlstakA. sir;.’ " 


Lie Quarreleoiue {The). To tell 
one flat and plump ** You lie.” Touch- 
stone calls this “ the countercheck 
quarrelsome.” 

“ If again [the fifth tiiriel it was not W't'lJ cut, Iio 
would say I iird: this lb oallcd the cnuntorcheck 
quarrelsome.’ "Shakespeare : As Yoa Like H, v. i. 

Lie bath no Feet {A). Because it 
cannot stand alone. In fact, a lie wants 
twenty others to support it, and even 
then is in constant danger of tripping. 

Lie. (Anglo-Saxon, licgan^ to ’bide or 
rest ; but /i>, to deceive, is the Anglo- 
Saxon verb leog^an.) 

T.ie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thcc. 

This is part of^Dr. Evans’s epitaph on 
Sir John '^’’anbrugh, the comic poet, 
herald, and architect. The “heaiy 
loads” referred to were Blenheim, Green- 
wich Hospital (wliich he finished), Castle 
Howard in Yorkshire, and other massive 
buildings. (16(i(i-1726.) 

Lie Low {To). To conceal oneself 
or one’s intentions. 

“All this while Birr Rabbit lay low.’’— L’wr /<*. 
Itemm. 

Lie Oyer {To). To be deferred ; as, 
ibis question must lie over till next 
sessions. 

Lie-to {To). To stop the progress of 
a vessel at sea by reducing the sails and 
counterbracing the yards ; to cease from 
doing something. A nautical phrase. 

“We now ran uUniin into u fog, and were obliged 
to lie-lo. ’ — Lora Ditfferin. 

Lie Up {To). To ref min from w'ork ; 
to rest. 

Lie at the Catch ( To) . Thus Tn Ika- 
tive says to Faithful, “You lie at tho 
catch, I perceive.” To which Faithful 
replies, “ No, not I ; I am only for 
setting things right.” “ To lie at tho 
catch,” or lie on the catch, is to lie iu 
wait or to lay a trap to catcli one. 

Lie in State {Ih). * ^Flre eoitrhr sur 
tm lit do parade.'^ A dead body dis- 
played to the general public. 

Lie on Hand {To). To icui.'iin un- 
sold, ^'‘Fester depnis longiemps. in main.-'* 

Lie to One's Work {To). To work 
energetically. 

Lie .with One's Fathers {7'o). To 
be buried in one’s native place. *‘‘Rc poser 
avec ses ptres?^ 

“T will lie with my fatbers, and thou sbalt 
carry me out of £gypt."-~LTe»esiB xivii. su. 

Liebenstein and Stemitols. Two 

ruined castles of the Khine. According 
to tradition, Leoline, the orphan, was 
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the sole surviving ehild of the lord of 
liiehenstein ; and two brothers, named 
Warbeck and Otho, were the surviving 
children of the lord of Stemfels. Both 
the brothers fell in love with Leoline; 
but, as Leoline gave the preference to 
Otho, Warbeck joined the Crupadcs. A 
Templar in time persuaded Otho to do 
the same ; but, the war being ovci*, Otho 
stayed at Coustantiiiople. where he fell 
in love with a Greek, wliom he brought 
liome for his bride. Leoline retired to 
the adjacent convent of Boruhofen. 
Warbeck defied his brother to single 
combat for this insult to his betrothed ; 
but Leoline with the nuns interposed to 
I)revent the tight. The Greek wife, in 
time, eloped with one of the inmates of 
Ster^els, and Oilio died childless. A 
baud of robbers broke into tlie convent; 
but WarlxHJk armed in its defence. lie 
7'epelled the robbers, but I'oeeived liis 
death -wound, and died in the lap of 
Leoline ; thus passed away the last lord 
of Liebciisteiu. {TradUmm of the lihinc,) 

Liege. The word means one bound, 
a bondsman (Latin, figo^ to bind) ; hence, 
vassals were called tiege-mai—Ke. men 
bound to serve their lord. The lord was 
called tho Hege-lord, being bound to 
protect the vassals. 

“t-innnod iiiiU liarctiondcd, oii tiin kiiws, nml 
with Ills liiiiKlM placed hct\Ne<'n those <if his lonl, 
lie [Mie iiiilitiU‘.v tieiuiiit] repcateil MiePo words: 

* H«ir, uiy lord, I Jiaxe hoeoim* xour Ijewiiian of 
life and Ihiih, and earthly worship ; ntid fnitii and 
truth J will hoar to you to li\e and iluV* - /.m- 
vnvO : Jlintuvit of JiHUland, vol. u. chap. i. p. 27. 

Li'on. A bond. (Latin, liga'uien). 
Legally, a bond on goods for a debt ; a 
right to retain goods in i creditor’s 
liands till he has satisfied a legal claim 
for debt. 

Liease (2 syl.). Abhe de TAesse or 
A bhan Lett tiiv. Tho French term for Ihe 
“ Boy Bishop.” or “ Abbot of Unrea- 
son.’^ {See Abuot.) 

Lieutenant (pronounce 
is the Latin hemn-temns, Ilirough the 
French. A JAeufenant-Culonrl is the 
Colonel’s deputy. The Lord- Lmitemnt 
of Ireland is a viceroy wlio represents 
the crown in that country. 

Life. (Anglo-Saxon, Lf.) 

Drmrfi from h fe. DrauWi or described 
from some existing person or object. 

Lor life. As long as life roiitiinies. 

For the life of me. True as I um alive. 
Even if my life depeiideil on it. A strong 
asseverntJon. 

Nor cor III r, for tho life of me, «»eo lu>w tho 
cvwii.iiin of tho world had aiiythiiitr to do with 
what I was talking about."— .* yicarof 
Wamehl. 


Ih life u'orth living? Schopenhauer 
decides in the negative. In the “ fuiie- 
ral service ” we are taught to thank God 
for delivering the deceased “ out of the 
miseries of this sinful life.” On "‘the 
other liand, we are told that Jesijs called 
Laxariis from tlie gmve, not by way of 
punishment, but quite the contrary. 

“ Oti daya like thi^.ono feels thatHchnpenhauer 
is wrong afror nil. and that life is sonietliing 
really worth li\ lugfor,"— (7r<int AUm : Tht Cureto 
of Vhimtaidc. 

Lm'ge ns life. Of the same size as the 
object represented. 

On mg life. I will answer for it by 
my life ; as, “ II Ic fera fen repondes sitr 
mu rie.*' 

To benr a vhurmed life. To escape 
accidents in a marvellous manner. 

IhhmvUfe. In French, ^*Sueoirrirro''* 
—that is, Savoir ce qnc c*est gne de 
rinv.” “ Not to know life,” is tho 
contraiy — “ Kc saroir pas ee que c'ust 
que de rirre.'^ 

To the life. In exact imitation. 
“ Done to the life. ” “ Faire le portrait 

de quelqu'uu mi naiureV^ (or) ^^d'aprh 
nature. 

Llfe-lM>at (A). A boat rendered 
especially buoyant for the purpose of 
saving those who a^o in peril of tlieir 
life at sea. 

Llfe-huoy (A). A float to sustain 
two or more persons in danger of being 
drowned at sea. 

Life-Guards. Two senior regiiAcnts 
of the monnt(‘d hofly-guaid, coininising 
878 men, all six foot liigh ; hence, a tine, 
tall, manly follow is called “a regular 
Life-guardsmjui. ” 

Life Policy (A). An assurance to be 
paid after the death of tho person. 

Lifo Preserver (A). A buoyant 
jacket, belt, or other appliance, to kup- 

f >ort the human body in water : also a 
oaded staff or knuckle-duster for self- 
defence. 

Lift. To hair one at a lift is to have 
one in j'oiir power. When a AVi*estler 
has his antagonist in his liaiids and lifts 
him from the ground, he has him “ at a 
lift,” or in his power. 

“ ‘ Sirni,’ Bays ho, ‘ I have you at a lift. 

Now j oil are come unto your latest Phift ’ ” 
Vercy : Beliffuea ; Guy a%til Avuirtnil. 

Lift not up your Horn on Hlgb^ 

Psalm 1 XXV. 6.) Do not behave sconi- 
ully, maliciously, or arrogantly. (See 
wider Ho»n.) 

Lift up the Heel against Me (To\ 

To kick me (physically or morally ) ; to 
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treat with contumely or contempt: to 
' oppose, to become an enemy. As an 
unruly horse kicks the master who trusts 
and feeds him. 

“ Yea, mine' own familiar friend, in whom 1 
rruated, yrbicli did eat of my bread, bath lifted 
his heel Against me.”— Psalm xli. 9. 

Lilt up tbe Voice (7b). To shout or 
cry aloud; to utter a cry of joy or 
of sorrow. 

“Saul lifted up his voice and wept.”— 1 Sam. 
xxiv. in. 

Lilted up. Put to death ; to raise on 
a cross or gibbet. 

“ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then 
shall 3*^6 know that T am He."— John \ lii. i'«. 

Lifter. A thief. We still call one 
who plunders shops a ** shop-lifter.” 

Is he so 3 'oung a man. and so old a lifter ? " 
Shake»peiire : Trail us and Crossida^ i. 3. 

Lifting (77^^). In Scotland means 
lifting the coffin on the shoulders of the 
bearers. Certain ceremonies preceded 
the funeral. 

” When at the f unonvl of an «irdinary luishand- 
man, one o'clock was named as the hour for * lift- 
ing,’ the imviy began lo asseiiihlo two hours 
pr«\ lo'usly.”— A’rtlrtdin ; Agnostic Journal, Jan. 14, 
i8i)a,p.a7. 

At tlie first service were offered meat 
and ale ; at tlie second, shortbread and 
whisky ; at tlie third, seed-cake and 
wine ; at the fourth, currant-bun ajul 
rum: at the last, sugar-biscuits and 
brandy. 

. Llftii^, or Lifting the Little Fin- 
ger. Tippling. In holding a beaker or 
glass, most persons stick out or lift up 
the little finger. “Lifting” is a con- 
tracted form of the full phrase. 

Ligan. Goods thrown overboard, 
but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be 
found again. (Latin Iwdre. to tie or 
bind.) 

V Flotsam, The debris of a wreck 
which floats on the surface of the sea, 
and is often washed ashore. (Latin 
fiotnre^ to float. ) 

Jetson or jetsam. Goods thrown over- 
board in a storm to liglitcii the vessel. 
(Latin jtirSre, to cjist forth, through the 
French'. 

Light. Life. Othello says, “ Put out 
the light and then put out the light.” 
In May, 1880, Abraham Harper, a mar- 
ket-gardener, of Oxford, hit his wife in 
the face, and threatened to “ put her 
light out,” for which he was fined 6s. 
and costs. {TriUltj May 20th, 1886.) 

Light. Graces, holiness. Called 
*■ the candle of the Lord,” the “ iajpp of 


God,” as, “The spirit of man is the 
lamp of the Lord.” (Prov. xx, 27.) 

•• Let your light so shine before men that the.v 
may see your good works."- Matt. v. 16. 


7b stan^ in one's own light. To act in 
such a way as to hinder advancement. 


"He standB in his own light through nervoua 
fear,”— The Leteure Hour, 18B6. 


Light Comedian (A), in theatrical 
parlance, is one who periorms in what 
18 called legitimate comedy, but is very 
different to the “low comedian,” who is 
a farceur. Orlando, in As Ym LikeJt^ 
might be taken by a “ light comedian,” 
but not by a “low comedian.” Tony 
Lumpkin and Paul Pry are parts for a 
“low comedian,” but not for a “light 
comedian.” 


Light Horsemen. Those wlio live 
by plunder by night. Those who live 
by plunder in the daytime are Heavy 
Horsemen. Ihese liorsemen take what 
they can crib aboard ship, such as coffee- 
beans, which they call %wase : sugar, 
which they call sand ; rum, which they 
called vint‘(/m\ and so on. The broker 
who buys these stolen goods and asks no 
questions is called a fence, Captain 
Marnjat : Foor Jack^ cliap. xviii.) 

Ll^t Troops, i.c, light cavalry, 
meaning Lancers and Hussars, who are 
neither such large nien'as the “Heavies,” 
nor yet so tall. Lioiit-akmed 

Artillery.) 

Light-armed Artillery. The Royal 
Horse Artillery. The heavy artillery 
are the garrison artillery. 

Light as a Feather. ( See Similes. ) 

Light-fingered Gentry {Tlic). Pick- 
pockets and shop-lifters. 

Light Gains make a heavy Purse. 

Small profits and a quick return, is tli© 
best way of gaining wealth. French, 
“ /y<? petit gain retnplit la bourse;^' 
Italian, I gnadagni mediocri empiono (a 
boi'snF 

Light of One's Countenance {The). 
The bright smile of approbation and 
love. 

" Lift up I be light of Thy counteminrr on us.’*— 
Psplin IV. 6. 

Light of the Age. Mainiou'idGs or 
Rabbi Moses ben Mainion, of Cor'dova 
(1135-1204). 

Light of the Harem. The Sultana 
NourmahaV, afterwards called Abtir- 
jehan (Light of the World). She was 
the bride of Selim. {Thomas Moore: 
LaXla Rookh.) 
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X^htlioiue. The most celebrated of 
mtiqmiy was the one ereoted by Ptolemy 
Soter in the inland of l^aros, opTOsite 
Alexandria. Jo^hus says it could be 
seen at the distance of 42 miles. It was 
one of the seven wonders” of the 
ancient world. 

Of modem lighthouses the most famous 
are the Eddystone, HmilesS.W. ofPl}'^- 
mouth Sound ; the Tour do Corduaii, at 
the entrance of the Gironde, in France ; 
and the Bell Bock, which is opposite the 
Frith of Tay. 

largest lighthouses are: — (1) The 
lighthouse at Ilell Gate in New York, 
250 feet high, with 9 electric lamps of 
0,000 candle-power each. (2) The Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty, in New York 
harbour, 220 feet high. (3) One in 
Genoa, Italy, 210 feet in height. (4) 
Cape Ilatteras Light, which is 189 feet 
high. (5) Eddystone Lighthouse is 85 
feet high, and lights a radius of 17 miles. 

Zilghtning []inrc(i]. Hamilcar of 
Carthago was called “Baiva,” both on 
account of the rapidity of his march and 
also for the severity of his attacks, (b. c. 
247-228.) 

Cham liohtnina. Two or more flasbes of Iigbt- 
niiig ropeMtoU withonl. inttriniasion. 

Forked Udhtaina. Zig-zag ligblning. 

<w lobular Uahtmitq. A luoieoric hall Tof flrol, 
which Hoioel.iniOM fallH on tho oartbaiul flies olt 
with an explnzioii. 

Xaightning Conductor. A metal rod 
raised above a building w'ith one end in 
the earth, to carry off the lightning and 
prevent its injuring the building. 

'.* Tt rnuHt he pointnl at the top extreniii^ to 
ensure a quiet (Usc-liai'i;'(]. 

Lightning Froservers. The most 
•approved classical preservatives against 
lightriiiig were the eagle, the sea-calf, 
and tile Isiurcl. Jiiiiitor e.hosc the first, 
Augustus (/BL'sar the sccoud, and Tiberius 
#the third. {Coin nulla,, x. ; Suclon. in 
Vit. Aug.^ xc. ; ditto in Vit. Tib., Ixix.) 
(See House-lkkk.) 

Bodies scailieil and persons strinsk 
dead by lightning were said to be incor- 
ruptible ; and anyone so distinguished 
was held by the aucieiits in grea t houour. 
(J. C. Butlenger : J)e Tvrrcc Motii, etc. , 
V. 11.) 

Lightning Proof. A building pro- 
tected by lightning conductors (one or 
more). 

Lightning Bod (A). {Set Light- 
ning CONDUGTOE.) 

LIgao'rianO. A congregation of mis- 
sionary priests called also Kodeniptoiiste, 
founded in 1732, by St. Alphousus 


Liguo'ri. Their object is the religious 
instruction of the people, and the rmorm 
of public morality. 

Ligurian Arts. Deception, trickery. 

Ligurian Repuhlio (The). Venetia, 
Genoa, and a part of Sardinia, tied up 
ill one bundle by Napoleon I. in 1797, 
and bound with a constitution similar to 
that of the French “ Directory,” so called 
from Ligii'ria, pretty well commensurate 
with these districts. It no longer exists. 

Ligurian Sage ^The). Aulus Fersius 
Flaccus, bom at Volaterras, in Etruria, 
according to ancient authors; and at 
Lunas Portus, in Liguria, according to 
some modern authorities. (a.d. 34-62.) 
(See Satires, vi. 6.) 

Lllburn ShawL The name of a 
place in W ensleydale, Y orkshire. Shawl 
is shaw, a hill ; shatvH = shaw-hill. 

LUbume. If no one else u'ere alire, 
John would quarrel with JAlburnc. John 
Lilburnc was a contentious Leveller in 
the Commonwealth ; so rancorous against 
rank that lie could never satisfy himself 
that any two persons were exactly on 
tho same level. (See Lawsuits.) 

“ Th .?i)hn departed ? find ia Lilbiirne frone ? 

Farewell to hotb— to Lilluune and t«).Tf»bn. 

Yet, lieing gone, tako tbia advire from me . 

Let. them iu>t hoi b in c»no grave hurled he. 

Here l:ty yo John, lay Lilhurne theroaivnit ; 

For if they both Bboiild meet, they would fall 

out,” Fpionmmatic KtntapU. 

Lil'inau was wooed by a phantom 
that lived in her father's ])ineB. At 
nightfall the phantom whispered love, 
and won the fair Liliiiau, who followed 
his green waving plume through the 
forest, and was never seen again. 
(A mcricau -Tndt an tradi lion.) 

Lilis or lA’yitll {Jtnhhinieal nu/fho-- 
logff). Tlie Talmudists ssiy that Adam 
liad a wife before Eve, whose nmno wti.s 
Lilis. Kef using to submit to Adam, slie 
loft Paradise for a region of the air. 
She still haunts the night as a spectre, 
and is especially hostile to new-boni 
infants. Romo superstitious Jews still 
put in the chamber occu]>ied by their 
wife four coins, with labels on which the 
names of Adam and Eve .are inscrihed, 
with the words, “ Avaunt thee, Lilith ! ” 
Goethe has introduced, her in liis Faust. 
(See Lamia.) 

“It was Lilith, the wife of Adiini . . . 

Nor. a drop of her iduod was liiiiiian. 

But she was made like a sweet woiiifin.*’ 
J), (}. Kogselti : Edm Bowtr. 

V The fable of Lilis or Lilith was in- 
vented to reconcile Gen. i. with Gen. ii. 
Genesis i. represents the simultaneous 
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creation of man and woman out of the 
earth; but Genesis ii. represents that 
Adam was alone, and Eve was made out 
of a rib, and was given to Adam as a 
helpmeet for him. 

Lllll-Burle'ro or LilU-Bnlle'ro and 
BuUen-a^lali. Said to have been the 
words of distinction used by the Irish 
Papists in their massacres of the Pro- 
testants in 1G41. A song with the re- 
frain of “ LUli-burlero, bullen-a-la ! ” 
was .written by Lord Wharton, which 
had a more powerful effect than the 
philippics of either Demosthenes or 
Cicero, and contributed not a little to 
the great revolution of 1688. Burnet 
says, **It made an impression on the 
[king^ army that cannot be imagined. 

. . . The whole army, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were 
singing it per^ietually . . . never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect.’’ The 
song is in Percy’s Meliques of Ane\mi 
£}iffUsh Poetry^ series li. bk. 3. (See 
Sterne : Tristram Shandy, chap, ii.) 

“ Lilli bnllero, lillj bullero Imllftti a la, 

Lero loro, 111 It linlloro, lero Icro bit lien a la. 
Lcro lero. lilli bnllero, lero loro bulleii a Ja.” 

Mr. Chappell attributes the air to 
Henry Purcell. 

Lllllput. The country of pigmies 
called “Lilliputians,” to whom Gulliver 
was a giant. {Stvifl: GiiUivcr^s Travels.) 

> Lily (77/<?). There is a tradition that 
the lily sprang from the repentant tears 
of Eve as she went forth from Paradise. 

Lily in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, iniiocence, and purity. In pic- 
tures of the Annunciation, Gabriel is 
sometimes represented as carrying a 
lily-branch, while a vase containing a 
lily stands before the Virgin, w'ho Ls 
kneeling in prnytT. St. Josc])h hold.s 
a lily -branch in his hand, to show that 
his wife Mary was always the virgin. 

Lily, (Emblem- of France.) Tasso, 
in his Jerttsalem Dehrerad, terms the 
French Gigli d'oro (golden lilies). It is 
said the people w^cre commonly called 
Liliarts, and the kingdom Liliuni in tho 
time of Philij)po le Bel, Charles VIII., 
and Louis XII. They were so called 
from tho Jlcnr-dv-lys, tlie emblem of 
Franco. 

" l S!iw iiiv l>ly •oi a.” 

Bloomfield. (A Freu<‘liin:iii ib ) 

“ Tlic burghers of (Tbeiit, were boiiiiU by HfikMuii 
oath not to iitake war up«m the 
ton: J/eraldrj/, i. 

Lily of Prance. The device of Clovis | 
was three black toads, but an a^ed her- 
mit of Joye-eu-valle saw a miraculous 
light stream one uight into his ceU, and 


an angel appeared to him holding a 
shield of wonderful beauty ; its. cofour 
was azure, and on it were emblazoned 
three gold lilies that shone like stars, 
whidi the hermit was commanded to 
give to Queen Clotildo. Scarcely had 
ibe angel vanished when Clotilde entered, 
and, receiving tho celestial shield, gave 
it to her royal husband, whose arms 
were everywhere victorious. (See Les 
Petits BoUandistes, vol. vi. p. 426.) 

Un hermite apiiorta k la ditte royne vn drap 
d'azur k Trots Flevrs de Lis d'or. <iue Tange luy 
auoit dnnneo et le deliura la ditte royne a son 
mary lo ruy Clovis pour lo iKirter comme sesarmes 
en lien nu'il les purtoit d'or k trois crapavz de 
BAhle."—Chigiet. 

V The kings of France were called 
“ Lords of the Silver Lilies.” 

V Florence is called “The City of 
Lilies.” 

Uly of the Valley. The CtmvaU 
l&ria majdlis (the May valley plant); 
one of the species is Solomon’s seal. 
It is by no means the case that the 
Convallaria grow only in valleys, al- 
though they prefer shady places. 

This is not the lily (Matt. vi. 28 ) wbioh is 
said to rjccol “Solomou in all bis glor.v.”!lTlie 
Lilium Candidnin is tho flower alluded to by oiir 
Lord ; a tail nia.icRtic plant, comninu in Palrstinf*, 
and known by us as tlio (rarden Lil.v. It is bell- 
sliai>cd, with whir© petals and golden yellow 
stamens. Jabn (Archtpolopia Bihlu!a,v.\^) l.ellg 
IIS that “ at festivals the rich and powerful rol-jert 
theinsel \ os in w-hite oot.ton, which was considorc'd 
tho most splendid dress.* ” 

Lily Maid of Astolat. (See Elaine. ) 

Llm Hay. Lick it up like Lim hay. 
Lim, on the Mersey, is famous for its 
excellent hay. 

Limb. To tear limb from JFarbttrfon. 
Lyram cum Warburton forms one rec- 
tory in Cheshire. Tho play is on limb 
ami Lymm. 

Limb of the Law {A). A lawyer, or 
a clerk articled to a lawyer. TJie baiidB 
are liinUs of the body, and the lawyer’s 
clerks are hi.s hamh to eojiy out what the 
head of iho office directs. 

Llmberham. A tamo, f oolish keeper. 
The character is in Dryden’s comedy of 
Limberham, or the Jund Keeper, and is 
supposed to satirise tlie Duke of Lau- 
derdale. 

Limbo. A waste-basket; a place 
where things are .stowed, too good to 
destroy but not good enough to use. In 
.School theology unhaptisod infants and 
good heathens go to Limbo. (Latin, 
limbus, the edge.) They cannot go. to 
heaven, because they are not baptised, 
and they cannot go to the place of tor- 
ment, because they have not committed 
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sin at all, or because their good prepon- 
derates. (S^e Milton: J*aradise lost, 
bk. iii.) dSee Abap.) 

In limho. Go to limbo — that is, 
prison. 

Xdmbus, preceded by in or to becomes 
limbo — as, in limbo, to limbo. Occa- 
sionally, limbo stands for limbus. 

Idmbus Fbtuo'nim. The Limbus 
of Fools, or Fool’s Paradise. As fools 
are not responsible for their works, they 
are not punished in Purgatory, but can- 
not be received into Heaven ; so they go 
to a place called the Pamdise of Fools. 

“ Then might you see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with tueir wearers 
tossed 

And fluttered into rags ; then relics, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, imrdons, bulls. 

The sport of winds. Ail these, u])whirled aloft. 
Into H Litnbo largo and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools.'* 

Milton : Paradise Lost, book iii. 4H0'0S. 

Limbus Patrnm. Tho half-way 
house between earth and heaven, where 
the patriarchs and prophets, after death, 
await the coming of Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the Bomaii Catholic notion, this 
is the “hell,” or hades, into which Jesiis 
Christ descended after He gave up the 
ghost on the cross. Limbo, aud some- 
times limbo i^atrum, is used for “ quod,” 
jail, confinement 

'* 1 have some of them In limbo iiatrum, and 
there they are like todnneo these three daya”— 
Bkakespeare : Hairy F//7., t. 4. 

Limbus Puero'rum. 'i'he Child’s 
Pamdise, for children who die before 
they arc responsible for their actions. 

Limbus of tbo Moon. In thv hmho 
of the moon. Ariosto (in his’ Orlando 
iurioso^ xxxiv. 70) says, in the moon are 
treasured up such stores as these ; Time 
misspent in play, all vain efforts, all 
vows never paid, all intentions which 
lead to nothing, the vanity of titles, 
flattery, the promises of princes, death- 
bed alms, and other like vanities. 

Limerick. A nonsense verse or song, 
ill the metre of the examjilo. 

** There was a young ladytuf Wilts, 

Who walked up to flcoiiand on aiilts ; 
Whoiiithcy said It woa shocking , 

To show so much stocking, 

Bhe answered, ''J'licii what abnut.kilts?'" 

There is a chorus, “ We’ll all come up^ 
come up to Limerick,” hut the connection 
with the Irish city is not clear. 

Lime Street* London. The place 
where, in former times, lime was sold in 
public market. It gives its name to one 
of the wards of Loudou. 

Limited Liability. The liability of 
a jihaieholder in a company only for a 


fixed amount, generally the amount of 
tho shares he has subscribed for. The 
Limited Liability Act was passed 1855. 

Limner. A drawer, a painter, an 
artist. A contraction of illuminator, or 
rather hmenier (one who illuminates 
manuBcripts). 

“ The limner, or illiiminer . . . throws us back 
i.n a time w'hen the illuminHtion of MBS. was a 
leading occuintiou of tho n ter."— Trenc A; On 
the Study of ll orcla, lecture iv. p. 171. 

Limp. Formed of the initial letters 
of Louis (XIV.), James, Ma^, Prince 
(of W ales) . A J acobite toast in the tinu' 
of William III. {flee Notaeioa.) 

Lina. The Goddess Flax. 

“ Tnven tress of the woof, fair Lina Iliugs 

The flying shuttle through the dancing siriiigs.” 

J)art§in : Loves of the Plants, (».Ht o ii. 

Linooln. A contraction of Lindiim-* 
^ eolofiia. Lindum was an old British 
towm, called Llyn-dune (the fen-town). 
If we had not known the Latin name, 
we should have given the etymology 
Llyn-collyne (the fen -hill, or hill near the 
pooB, as the old city was on a hill. 

The devil looks over Lincoln. (See 
Devil.) 

Linooln College (Oxford). Founded 
by Richard Fleming in 1427), and com- 
pleted by Rotherham, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in 1479. 

Lincoln Green. Lincoln, at one 
time, was noted for its {jrcen, Coventry 
for its blue, and Yorksliire for its grey. 
(aSVy.' Kendal (trekn.) 

Vnd girls in Lincolu green.*' 

Drayton: Polyolbion, xxv. 

Falstaff Bjicaks of Keudal Green 
(Westmoreland), 1 Ihn, IV., ii. 4.) 

“ Here bP :i sort of raegort knaves couio in, I 
riotlUMl all lu KtMHlalo groon." 

Plays of Jlohyn Hood. 

Lincoln’s Inn. One of the fashion- 
able theati-es in the reign of Charles II. 

Lincoln’s Tm* Fields, London. 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, built an 
inn (mansion) here in the 14th century. 
The groimd belonged to the Black Friars, 
but was granted by Edward I. to Lacy. 
Later, one of the hishems of Chichester, 
in the reign of Henry VII., granted leases 
here to certain students of law. 

Unoolnabire Bagpipes. The croak- 
ing of frogs in the Lincolnshire fens. 
We have Cambridgeshire nightingales, 
meaning frogs ; fen nightingales, the 
Liege nightingale. In a somewhat simi- 
lar way asses are called “ Arcadian 
nightingales.” 

" Melanrliolv a* . . . the di-one of a Lincoln- 
Shiro Inigpipe.*’— ; 1 Hen. 71”.. i. S, 
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UndftbtidM A heroine in The 
Mirror of Knighthood^ whose name at 
one time was a synonym for a kept 
mistress, in which sense it was used % 
Scott, Kenilworth and Woodstock. 

Linden Tree (A). Baucis was con- 
verted into a linden tree. Philemon and 
Baucis were poor cottagers of Ph^gia, 
who entertained Jupiter so hospitably 
that he promised to grant them whatever 
request they made. They asked that 
both might die together, and it was so. 
At death Philemon became an oak and 
Baucis a linden tree. ^ Their branches 
intertwined at the top. 

Lindor. A poetic swain of the Cor'y- 
don*type, a lover en hergere. 

“ Do not, for heaven's sake, bring do\i ii Corj ihin 
anti JJiidor upon us.'’— Walter Scott. 

Line. Trade, business. 

irhat line are you in ? What trade or 
profession are you of? “In the book 
line”— ?.(9. the book trade. This is a 
Scripture phrase. ‘ ‘ The lines have fallen 
to me ill pleasant places, yea, 1 liave a 
goodly heritage.” The allusion is to 
drawing a line to mark out the lot of 
eacli tribe, heu(;e line became the syno- 
nym of lot, and lot means position or 
destiny; and hence a calling, trade, or 
profession. Commercial travellers use 
the word frequently to signify the sort 
of goods which they have to dispose of ; 
as, one travels “in the liardware line,” 
another “ in the drapery line,” or 
“ gi'ocery line,” etc. 

Line {The), The equator. {See 
CnossiNO THE Line.) 

The deep~8ea line. A long line marked 
at every five fathoms, for sounding the 
depth of the sea. 

The line. All regiments of infantry 
except the foot-guards, the rifle brigade, 
the marines, the militia, and the volun- 
teers. 

Line a Day {A). (“ Nnlla dies sine 
aned.'') Apelles the artist said he never 
passed a day without doing at least one 
line, and to this steady industry he owed 
his great success. 

Line of Battle. The order of troops 
drawn up so as to present a battle -front. 
Thei-e are three lines— the van, the main 
body, and the rear. A fleet drawn up 
in line of battle is so arranged that the 
ships are ahead and astern of each other 
at stated distances. 

All along the line, in every particular. 
The reference is to line of soldiers. 

“Tb« arciirncy the stattMiient is rtmtested 
all along the line by jiersuns on the ■&'. 

iiladstoni {Nnvspaper report). 


To break the enemifa line is to derange 
their order of battle, and so put them to 
confusion. 

Line of Beauty, according to Ho- 
garth, is a curve thus .Menga 

was of the same opinion, but thought it 
should be more serpentine. Of course, 
these fancies are not tenable, for the line 
which may be beautiful for one object 
would be hideous in another. "iVhat 
would Hogarth have said to a nose or 
mouth whi^ followed his line of beauty ? 

Line of Commnnioation, or rather 
Lines of Communication, are trenches 
made to continue and preserve a safe 
correspondence between two forts, or 
two approaches to a besieged city, or 
between two parts of the same £i™y, 
in order that they may co-operate with 
each othcr^ 

Line of Demarcation. Tlie line 
which divides the territories of different 
proprietors. The space between two 
opposite doctrines, opinions, rules of 
conduct, etc. 

Line of Direction, llie line in 
whicli a body moves, a force acts, or 
motion is communicated. In order that 
a body may stand without falling, a line 
let down from tb.e centre of gravity 
must fall within the base on which the 
object stands. Thus the leaning tower 
of risa does not fall, because this rule is 
preserved. 

Line of Uie(The), In French, La 
ligne de vie. So also, line of duty, I.a 
ligne dn devoir, etc. In palmistry, the 
crease in the left hand beginning above 
the w'eb of the thumb, and running 
towards or up to the wrist is so called. 

Tlie nearer St approachPB tlio wrist the lenger 
will be tlic life, Recording to jMlin-lorista. Tf long 
and deeply marked, it indicatcB long life with 
very little trouble ; if crossed or cut with other 
marks, it indicates sickness. 

Line Of Maroh. The ground from 
point to point over which an army 
moves. 

Line of Operation {The) in war. 
The line between the base of opera- 
tion (y.v.) and the object aimed at. 
Thus, if a fleet is the base and the siege 
of a city is the object aimed at, the line 
of operation is that drawn from the fleet 
to the city. If a well -fortified spot is 
the base and a battle the object, the line 
of operation is that whi<^h lies between 
the lortifled spot and the battle-fleld. 

Line upon Line. Admonition or 
instruction repeated little by little (a 
line at a time) . Apelles said ^ * Kttlla dies 
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nine lined.** A drawing is line upon 
line, on edifice is brick upon brick or 
stone upon stone. 

“ I/me upon line, line ii]»on line, liero a litilc and 
therea litUo.'’->lsaiali xxviii. lo. 

Unes. T/ki lines have fallen to me in 
pleasant places. The part allotted to me 
and measured off by a measuring Hue. 
(Palms xvi. 6.) 

^ Kard lines. Harsh rostrictions. Horo 
linos means an allotment ineasurod out. 

To read between the tines. To disoc'm ■ 
the secret meaning. One method of 
cryptography is to write in alternate 
lines ; if rciid line by line, the meaning 
of the writer is reversed or wholly mis- 
nnderstood. Tluis lines *i, 4, (i of the 
following cryptogram would convey tlie 
warning to Lord Mouteaglc of the Gruu> 
powder Plot. 

“ My loni, hnvinir just returned from Pans, 

(2) stay away from tue liouse to-iiiKiit 

and Kivo me tlio pleasure of j our conipjiny. 

(1) for Hod and man have concurred to punish 
LhoHO who iNiy not regard to iheir health, 
and 

(tt) the wickedness of the time 
_ * adds greatly to its wear and tear.** 

Linen Ck>ode. In 1721 a statute was 
passed imposing a penalty of £5 u])on 
the uvarei\ and £20 upon the seller of, a 
piece of calico. Fifteen yeain later this 
statute was so far modified that calicoes 
manufactured in Groat Britain were 
allowed, “provided the warp thereof 
was entirely of linen yam.” In 1774 a 
statute was passed allowing printed cot- 
ton goods to be used on the payment of 
threepence a yard duty; in 1800 the 
duty was raised to threepence halfpenny. 
This was done to prevent the use of 
calicoes from interfering with tlie de- 
mand for linen and woollen stuffs. The 
law for burying in w’oollen was of a 
similar character. The following ex- 
tracts from a London uews-lotter, dated 
August 2iid, 1768, are curious. — 

chintz is simply calUv.] 

“ YostPi'day three tra«iP.snieu’s wires of Ibis city 
wei'p ciiuvieted before the Ui. Uon, the Lord 
Majrir for wearing ehiiit/ gtuviis on Sunday lasr, 
and each of tlmiii W'us lined ±*:i. These make eighty 
who ha\e been convicted of the ab«ive otfence 
within twelve months past .... There were 
several ladles in St. James s Park on the same 
day with chintz gowns on. Imt the persons who 
gave luforiiiaBof tbeutune three were not able 

to discover their names or itlaees of aijode 

Yesterdiiv a waggon loaded with ii'J.oiio w'orth of 
cliiutz was seized at Dartford in Kent iiy some 
••ii8ttnn*lMnise officers. Tw’o )iost-chaise', hKidetl 
w'lth the same comnioditv got off wiili their goods 
by swilTiiess of dn\ing.” 

Lingo. Talk, language. A corrup- 
tion of lingm. 

Lingua Franoa. A species of cor- 
rupt Italian spoken oA the coaBt.s of the 
Mediterranean. The Franks* la;iguagc 
mixed with the Italian. 


Lining of tlie Pooket. Money. 

“ My money is spent ; Can 1 he content 
With iKiclcerp deprived of tbe.ir lining ?” 

The Lady's Decay^ tir Man Mhiieifts's 

Defence, 17.18, p. 4. 

When the great court tailor wishod to 
obtiiiu the patronage of Beau Brummcl, 
lie made him a present of a dress-coat 
lined with bank-notes. Brummel wrote 
a letter of thanks, stating that he q[uite 
approved of the coat, and he especially 
admired the lining. 

Limman System. A system devised 
by Linnajus of Sweden, who airanged 
lii.s three kingdoms of animals, veget- 
ables, and minerals into classes, orders, 
genera, species, and varieties, according 
to certain characteristics. 

Llnne {The Ifeir of). The Lord of 
Liune was a great spendthrift, “who 
wasted his substance in riotous living.” 
Having spent all, lie sold bis estates to 
John o^ the Scales, his steward, reserving 
to himself only a “poor and loiiosomi* 
lodge in a lonely glen.” When ho had 
squandered away the money received 
for his estates, and found that no one 
would lend or give him more, he retired 
to the lodge in the glen, where ho found 
a rope with a rimiiing noose dangling 
over his head. He put the rope round 
his neck and sprang aloft, when lo ! the 
ceiling burst iu twain, and he fell to the 
ground. When he came to himself he 
espied two chests of beaten gold, and a . 
third full of white money, and over 
them was written, “ Once more, my son, 

I set thee dear ; amend thy life, or a 
ro|>e at last must end it.” The heir of 
Linuo now returned to his old hall, 
where he asked liis quondam steward 
for the loan of forty jieuce; tins was 
refused him. C)ne of the guests proffered 
the loan, and told John the Scales he 
ought to have lent it, as he had bought 
the estate cheap enough. Clieaj) call 
you it V” exclaimed John; “why, lie 
shall have it back for lOf) marks less.” 
“Done.” said the heir of Liime, and 
counted out tlie mouey. He thus re- 
covered his estates, and made the kind 
guest his forester. {Tervy : Keliqucs^ 
series ii. book 2.) 

Llnsey-woolsy Million ( The). The 
great unwashed. The artisan class, suji- 
posed to dress in linscy- woolsy. ‘ ‘ Broad- 
cloth ” being for the gentry. 

“ Truth iiepQs not, John, the eloan'*nve of oatliis ; 

„ Not more than n decent Hint of clothes 
, Requires of broad gold lace t li’ e.vnensi ve frlnre, 
That makes the I in sey- woolsy million stare.'' 

Peter Pindar : Stlvanits L'rtta'i. 

Linspe (French, 2 syl.) means a 
prince in slang or familiar usage. It 
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comeB from the inspector or iponitor of 
the cathedral choir called the Upe or the 
Iitupe (inspector), because he had to 
superintend the rest of the boys. 

Lion (as an a^omeii). 

Alp Apblan [the Valiant Liou\ son of 
Togrul Beg, the Perso-Tui’kish monarch. 
(Reigned 1063-1072.) 

An was called The Lion of God for his 
religious zeal and, great courage. His 
mother called him at birth Al Haidara, 
the Jtnpqed Lion. (a.d. G02, 6od-r.61.) 

Ali Pasha, called The Lion ofJanina. 
overthrown in 1822 by Ibrahim Pasha. 
(1741, 1788-1822.) 

Abiocii (fifth of the dynasty of Ninu, 
th(3 Assyrian), called Arioch Ellas'ar — 
i.e. Arioch Mclech al Asser, the Lion 
King of Assyria. (n,C. 1927-1897.) 

Bamelowiez, Prince of Haliez, who 
founded Lemberg {Lion Vihi) in 12/50. 

Gusta'vtis Adolphus, callo<l The JAou 
of the Isorlh. (1504, 1611-1632.) 

Hamza, callc<l The Lion of God and of 
Iljs Prophet. So Gabriel told Mahomet 
his uncle was enregistered in heaven. 

Henby, I)uhe of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was called The Lion for his daring 
courage. ( 1 1 29- 1195.) 

Louis VITT. of Pranco was c.‘dled 7'he 
Lion because be was bom under the sign 
Leo. (1187, 122,3-1226.) 

Richabd I. Cojur de Lion {Lion's' 
heart), so called for his bravery. (1157, 
1189-1199.) 

William of Scotland, so called because 
he chose a red lion ramnant for his cog- 
nisance. (Reigned 1 165- 1214.) 

IT The Order of the Linn. A German 
Order of civil merit, founded in 1815, 

Lion (as an oniblora). A lion i.s 
emblem of the tribe of J udah : Christ 
is cjilled ‘ * the lion of the tribe of J udah.” 

*',rii<l!)li js a linii'M wliolp ; . . . ]i'* foiuiicfl n 
lion, niid as an old li'>n ; Lio shall rouse liiiii 
up ? ' — (.Jent'SJs x li u. 

A lion emhlnnalie of St. Jerome. The 
tale is, that while Jerome was lecturing 
one day, a lion entered the sclioolroom, 
and lifted up one of its paws. All the 
disciples fled ; but Jerome, seeing that 
the paw was wounded, drew out of j 
it a thorn and dressed the wound. 
The lion, out of grntitiuh,*, showed ji 
wish to stay with its benefactor. Hence 
Jerome is typified as a lion, or as accom- 
panied by a lion. {Kenesman : JAres of 
the Saints^ p. 784.) 

Androelns and the Lion. This is 
a replica of the tale of Andboc'lus. 
Androclua was a Roman slave, con- 
demned to encounter a lion in the 
amphitheatre ; but when the beast was 


let loose it crouched at the feet of 
the slave and began lickiiig them. Tlio 
circumstance naturally excited the cu- 
riosity of the consul: and the slave, 
being brought before him, told him the 
following talc: “I was compelled 1:^ 
cruel tfeatment to run away from youP 
service while in Africa, auri one day I 
took refuge in a cave from the heat of 
the sun. While I was in the cave a lion 
entered, limping, and evidently in great 
pain. Seeing me, he held up his paw, 
from which I extracted a large thorn. 
We lived together in the cave fot some 
time, the lion catering for both of us. 
At length I left the cave, was appre- 
lieudcd, brought to Rome, and con- 
demned to encounter a lion in the 
ampliitheatre. My enemy was my old 
friend, and he recognised ino instantly.” 
{A. Gel fins: jXoetfs, v. 15.) 

St. Gerasunns and the Lion. A 
very similar tale i.s told of St. Gebas- 
IMUS (A.D. 475). One day, being on 
the banks of the Jordan, he saw a 
lion coming to him, limping on three 
feet. Wlien it reached the saint, it held 
up to him the right paw, from which 
Gerasimus extracted a Large thoni. The 
grateful beast attnehod itself to the 
saint, and followed him about as a dog. 
{Vies des Peres des Deserts d' Orient.) 

Sir George Paris and the lAmi. Sir 
G(jorgo Davis was English consul at 
Florence at the beginning of the 19th 
century. One day ho went to see the 
lions of the great Duke of Tuscany. 
There was one which the keepers could 
not tame ; but no .sooner did Sir George 
appear than it nmnifestod every symp- 
tom of joy. Sir George entered its cage, 
when the lion leaped on bis slmulder, 
licked hi.s face, wagged its tail, and 
f.awnod on him like a dog. Sir Georg(i 
told the great duke that ho had brought 
np the creature ; but as it gi*ew older it 
became dangerou.s, and lie sold it to a 
Barbary captive. The duke said that be 
had bought it of the A^crysanie man, and 
the mystery was solved. 

ILalf a score of sucli tales are told by 
Uh* Bollaudistes in the Aeta Sanefortnn. 

The lion an emhlein of the rrsarree/ion. 
According to tradition, the lion’s whelp 
is born dead, and rj-iiiains so for three 
days, -wlien the father bi’catlies on it and 
it. receives life. Another tradition is 
that the lion is the only animal of the 
cat tribe born with its eyes open, and it 
is said that it sleeps with its eyes open. 
This is not strictly correct, but undoubt- 
edly it sleeps watchfully and lightly. 

ISllark the Evangelist is syipbolised by 
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a 7ton, l>ecauBe he hegins his gospel with 
the scenes of John the Baptist and Jesus 
iu the Wilderness. Matthew is sym- 
bolised by a man^ because he begins his 
gospel with the humanity of Jesus, as a 
descendant of DaTid. Luke is symbol- 
ised as a calf^ because he begins his 
lospel with the priest sacrificing in the 
liemple. John is symbolised by an cctgU\ 
because he soars high, and begins his 
gospel with the divinity of the Logos. 
The four symbols tire those of Ezekiel’s 
cherubim. 

The AmeHoan lion. The puma. 

A CotBwold lion, A sheep. 

Lloii (grateful for kindness) : — 

Andboc'lus. {Hee wider Lion as an 
emblem . ) 

Sin IWAlN DE Galles was attended 
by a lion, which, in gratitude to the 
knight, who had delivered it from a 
serpent with which it had been engaged 
ill deadly combat, ever after liecame liia 
faithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and rising on liis hind-feet 
like a dog. 

Sin Geoffrey de Latour was aided 
by a lion against the Saracens ; but the 
faithful brute was drowned in attempt- 
ing to follow the vessel in which the 
knight had embarked on his departure 
from the Holy Land. 

St. Gerasimus. (J^ee under Lion as an 
emblem.) 

St. Jerome. (See wider Lion as an 
emblem,) 

Uon, in Heraldry. 

(1) Couchaiit. Lying down ; head 
erect, and tail beneath him. Emblem- 
atic of sovereignty. 

(2) Vmrard or Cou^. With tail hang- 
ing between his legs. 

(3) Dormant, Ab1cc)i, with head 

resting on his fore-paws. 

(4) Passant, Walking, throe feet on 
the ^ound ; in profile. Emblematic of 
resolution . 

(5) Passant Gardanf. Three feet on 
tlie ground ; full face. The “ Lion of 
England.” Resolution and Prudence. 

(6) Passant lieffurdant, 'Fliree feet on 
the ground ; side face turned backwards. 

(7) Pampant, Erect on his hind legs ; 
in profile. Emblematic of magnanimity. 

(8) Rampant Gardant, Erect on liis 
hind legs ; full face. Emblematic of 
prudence. 

(9) Rampant Regardant, Ei-ect on 
his hind legs ; side face looking behind. 
Emblematic of circumspection. 

(10) Regardant. LooMng behind him ; 
emblematic of circumspection. 


(11) SalianL In the act of springing 
forward on its prey. Emblematic of 
valour. 

(12) Sejant, Sitting, rising to prepare 
for action ; face in profile, tail erect. 
Emblematic of counsel 

(13) Sejant Affi'onti (as in the crest 
of Scotland). 

(14) Statant, Standing with four legs 
on the ground. 

(15) Lion of St, Marie, A winged 
lion sejant, holding an open book with 
the inscription “iVw; Ubi Marce^ Evan^ 
gelista Mens.'' A sword-point rises 
above the book on the dexter side, and 
the whole is encircled by an aureola. 

(10) Lion of Venice, "The same as the 
lion of St. Mark. 

Then there are black, red, and white 
lions, with many leonine monsters. 

A lion at the feet of knights and 
martyrs^ in effigy, signifies tliatthcy died 
for their magnanimity. 

The lions in the firms of England. They 
are three lions passant gardant, i.e. 
walking and showing the full face. The 
first lion was tliat of Rollo, Duke of 
Normandy, and the second yeprcsenteii 
the country of Maine, whicli was added 
to Normandy. These were the two lions 
home by William the Conqueror and his 
descendants. Henry II. added a third 
lion to reprosout the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
which came to him through his wife 
Eleanor. The French heralds call the 
lion passant a leopard ; accordingly 
Napoleon said to his soldiers, “ Let us 
drive these leopards (the EngU^) into 
tlie sea.” 


? In heraldry any lion not rampant 
is called a lion leoparde. 

The lion in the arms of Scotland is de- 
rived from the nirns of the ancient Earls 
of Northumberland and Huntingdon, 
from whom some of the Scotch monarch s 
were des(;ciided. The iressnre is referred 
to the reign of King Acha'icus, who 
made a league witli Charlemagne, “ who 
did augment his arms with a double 
trace formed with Floure-de-lyces, 
signifying thereby that the lion hence- 
forth should be defended by the ayde of 
Frenchemen.” (HoUnshed : Gln^nieles,) 

Sir Walter Scott says the lion rampant 
in the arms of Scotland was first assumed 
by William of Scotland, and has been 
continued ever since. 

“ WilHam, Klnff of Scotland, having chosen for 
hlB arniorial bearincr a Red Lion rampnia, ac- 
quired the name of William the Lion ; nnd^thls 
rampant lion still constitutes the anns of Scot- 
land ; and the president of the liei'uHlic court 
... is called L«»rd Lion King-at-Aims,”— Tales 
a^Ch'audfath€r,lv, - 
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A marble lion was set up in-honour of 
Leonidas, who feU at Thermopylm, and 
a Belgian lion stands on the field of 
Waterloo. 

H Lions in classic mythology. Cyb'ele 
(3 syl.) is represented as riding in a 
chariot drawn by two tame lions. 

PuACRtTi, the. goddess of nature 
among the Hindus, is represented in a 
similar manner. 

Hippom'enes and Ata^anta (fond 
lovers) w'ere metamoi'phosed into lions 
by C 5 '‘bele. 

Hercules is said to have worn over 
his shoulders the hide of the Nem'oau 
lion, which he slew with his club. Ter- 
ROUB is also represented as arrayed in 
a lion's hide. 

The Nem*ean lion, slain by Hercules. 
The first of his twelve labours. As it 
could not be wounded by any weajion, 
Hercules squeezed it to death. 


Lion (a public>house sign). 
lilach lion comes from the Flemings. 

“ All iioir lyoii la fli»ur-de-li8 
Prist la tern? de qa le Lys.” 

Godefrou de Paris. 


lUnCy the badge of the Earl of Mor- 
timer, also of Benniark. 

V Blue seems frequently to represent 
silver ; thus we have the Blue Boar of 
Bichard ITT., the Blue Lion of the Earl 
of Mortimer, the Blue Swan of Henry 
TV., the Blue Dragon, etc. 

Cmpncd, the badge of Heuiy VIII. 

Golden., the badge of Heiiry I., and 
also of Pertiy, Duke of Northumberland. 

Passant gardant (walkimr and showing 
a full face), the device of England. 

liampant, the device of Scotland. 

Rampant^ with the tail between its 
legs and turned over its back, the badge 
of Edward IV. as Earl of March. 

lied^ of Scotland; also the badge of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, vrho 
assumed this badge as a token of his 
claim to the threme of Castili*. 

Sleeping y the device? of Kichard I. 

Staiant gardant (i.e. standing and 
showing a full face), the device of the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

jrhttCy the device of the Dukes of 
Norfolk ; also of the Earl of Surrey, 
Earl of Mortimer, and the Fitz-Ham- 
monds. 


“ P’or who. in fleKl or forav alack, 

Saw the blanche lion e'er fall hack ? [Duke of 
Norfolk]." 

Sir Walter Seott : Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


The winged lion. The republic of 
Venice* Its heraldic device. 

White and Red Lions. Prester John, 
in a letter to Manuel Comnonus, of 


Constantinople, 1165, says his land is 
the home of white and red lions.” 

Lion-hunter (A). One who hunts 
up a celebrity to adorn or give prestige 
to a party. "Mrs. Leo Hunter, m IHck- 
wicky is a good satire on the name and 
character of a lion-hunter. 

Lion-klUer {The). Jules Gerard 
(1817-18G4). 

Lion Sermon [The). Preached in 
St. Katharine Oree church Leadenhall- 
street, London, in October, to com- 
memorate “the wonderful escape” of 
Sir John Gayer, about 250 years ago, 
from a lion which he met with on being 
shipwrecked on the coast of Africa. Sir 
John was Lord Mayor in 1647. 

sir Julin Clnyer hec)ueatlici] .£200 for llie relief 
of the poor oii condition that a coninuMnonitivo 
sermon was preach(?d luinnally at St. Kactiunnt? 
I'ree. It. is said that Sir John was on his knees 
III prayer wlien the lion came up, siueit utiout 
him. prowled rouml and round him, and then 
stalked off. 

Llon-slck. Sick of love, like the lion 
in the fable. (See Shakespeare : Troiiiis 
and CressidUy ii. 3.) 

Lion Tamer {2'hc). Ellem Bright, 
who exhibited at Womb well’s menagerie, 
was 80 called. She was killed by a tiger 
in 1880, at the age of seventeen. 

Lion and Unicom. The animosity 
which existed between these beasts, re- 
ferred to by SpoiiBcr in his Faerie Qneeney 
is allegorical of the animosity whicli 
once existed between England and 
Scotland. 

“ Liko as a lyon, whose imperial] powvo 
A prowd rebellious unicorn defyps." 

Book ii. canto R. 

Lion and Unicorn. Ever since 1603 
the royal arms have been supported as 
now by the English lion and Scottish 
unicorn: but prior to the accession of 
James I. the sinister sujmorter was a 
family badge. Edward I II. , wi th whom 
supporters l)egan, had a lion and eagle ; 
Henry IV., an antelope and swan ; 
Henry V., a lion and antelope ; Edward 
IV., a lion and hull ; Ttichard III., .a 
lion and hoar; Henry VII., a lion and 
dragon ; Elizabeth, Mar}'’, and Henry 
VIII., a lion and gi-eyhouiid. The lion 
is dexter — i.e. to the right hand of the 
wearer or person behind the shield. 

Lion and the True Prince {The). 
The lion will not touch the true yrince 
(1 Henry IV. y ii. i). This is a relifnous 
superstition ; tlie “true prince,” strictlj 
speaking, being the Messiah, who is 
called “ the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 
Loosely it is applied to any prince of 
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lAood royal, supposed at one time to be 
hedged around with a sort of divinity. 

*' ifetefa tbeNumidian lion 1 brought ov<*r ; 

If Bbe he siTrang from royal hloud, tbe hon 
Will do her roverenoe, else he’ll tear her." 

SMumamt and Fletcher : The Mad Lover. 

IdOB Of Ctod. Ali was 80 called, be- 
cause of his zeal and his great courage. 
(602, 665-661.) 

IdoB Of St. BCarfc. tmdfr Lion, 
lieraidry,) 

Lion of the Bclbrmation {The). 
Spenser says that while Tina was seeking 
St. George, she sat to rest herself, wlien 
a lion rushed suddenly out of a thicket, 
with gaping mouth and lashing tail ; but 
as he drew near ho was awe-struck, and. 
laying aside his fury, kissed her feet and 
licked her hands ; for, as the i)oet adds, 
“ beauty can master strengtli, and truth 
subdue vengeance.” (The lion is the 
emblem of England, which waits iinou 
Truth. When true faith was deserted by 
all the world, England the lion came to 
its rescue.) The lion then followed TTna 
as h, dog, but when Una met Hypocrisy, 
Sans toy came upon them and hilled the 
lion. 'Hiat is, during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. , England 
the lion followed the footsteps of Truth, 
but in the reign of Man', Hypocrisy 
came and False-faith killed the ^ lion, 
i,e. separated England from Truth by 
fire and sword. 

Idon of tbo Zodiac. One of the 

signs of the Zodiac (28th of July to the 
23rd of August). 

Lion's Claws. Commonly used as 
oniamonts to the legs of furnitiu’c, as 
tables, chairs, etc. ; emblematical of 
Rtrcijgtli and stability. The (Greeks and 
Homans employed, for the same pur- 
pose, the hoofs of oxen. 

“Lea Bouticiis tahlps ♦*!, th'S ivt-pieda [in 
fireeci* ami Iloim*] tt-ririinaient tMi 

ftirme ile piortes de Irfpuf, iMiiir exprimor la force 
er. la atalnlitt*.”— Nwl ; Dictionmire de la Fablr, 
rol. i. p. 287, cnl. 2. 

Lion's Bead. In fountains the water 
generally is made to issue from the 
mouth of a lion. This is a very ancient 
custom. The Egyptians lliiis symbolised 
the inundation of the Nib?, which hap- 
pens when the sun is in Leo. The 
Greeks and Romans adopted the same 
device for their fountains. 

Lion's Mouth. To place ones head 
in the litmus month. To expose oneself 
needlessly and foolhardily to danger. 

Idon's Provider. A iackal ; a foil 
to another man's wit, a humble friend 
who plays into your hand to show you 
to best advantage. The jackal feeds on 


the lion's leavings, and is supposed to 
servo the lion in much the same way as a 
dog serves a sportsman. The dog lifts 
up its foot to indicate that game is at 
hand, and the jackals yell to advertisu 
the lion that they have roused up his 
prey. {See Jackal.) 

“ . . . th(’ potir jackals are less foul. 

Asixdim' i.ht; hill VO lion’s keen providers. 

Thau liuinaii insects catering for spiders.'’ 

Byron : Bon Juan, ix. ?7. 

Lion's Share. The larger part: all 
or nearlj" all. In 7'nfdcsy 

several beasts joined the bon in a bunt ; 
but, when the spoil was divided, the lion 
claimed one quarter in right of bis pre- 
rogative, one for his superior courage, 
one for his dam and cubs, “ and as for 
tbe fourth, let wlio will dispute it with 
me.” Awed by his frown, the other 
beasts yielded and silently withdrew. 
{See Montoomehy.) 

Lions {The). Tlie lions of a ;^ace 
are sights worth seeing, oi- the celebritieh : 
so called from the ancient custoiri of 
showing strangers, as ehief of Loiuloii 
sights, the lions at the Tower. Tlie 
Tower menagerie was abolished in 1834. 

Lionise a Person {To) is either tn 
show him the Hovs, or chief objects of 
attraction ; or to make a lion of him, by 
fUing him and making a fuss about hlni. 
To be lionised is to be so treated. 

Llosarfisr. The light Alfs who dwell 
in the city Alf-heim. They are whiter 
than the sun. {See Dock-Alfar.) 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Lip. (Anglo-Saxon, lippe, the lip.) 

To carl the lip. To cx])ress contc’iiii)t 
or disgust with the inoutli. 

To hang the lip. To droj) the iiiuler 
lip ill sulleniiPSH or coiitempL Thus 
Helen explains why her brother Troilus 
is not abroad by saying, “ He hangs 
the lip at something.” (Act iii. 1.) 

"A foolish hanujinjrof tliy nerlicT lip."— . 
tfjtfure : 1 1/curit IW, li. -1. 

V 2h shoot out the lip. To show scorn. 

" All they that see me lamth me to so*irn. Tlipy 
shoot out the lip ; they sliaki* the head. . 
pBiUin xxii. 7. 

Lip Homage. Homage rendeved by 
tbe lips only, that is, either by >i kiss 
like that of Jaidas, or by w'ords. 

• Lip Service. Verbal devotion. 
Honouring with the lips while the lieu i t 
takes no part nor lot in.,the matter. {Sve 
Matt. XV. 8 , Isa. xxix. 13.) 

Ups. The calves of our lips (Hosea 
xiv. 2). The sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. 
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The fruit of the Ups, Thanksgivings. 

“ Let us offor the sanriflce of praise to OtKl o«n- 
tiuiially, tbal’is, the fruit of our lips giving thank** 
to His name/’—Heb. xiii. 15. 

Uquor np. Take another dram. 

Ur (King), Father of Fionmala. 
On the death of Fingula, the mother of 
his daughter, he married the -wicked 
Aoife, -who, through spite, transformed 
the children of Lir into swans, doomed 
to float on the water till they heard the 
fii’st mass-hell ring. Thomas Moore 
has versified this legend. 

“ Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of tlij water, 

Dreak not, yo breezea.your clinm <»f repose, 

While iiiuvinurine iiioiirnfully, Ln a lovdi 
daughter 

Telia to the nit'ht-stsirrt tlM» talc of her w-oes.’* 
Jt'tsh Mtlodies, No. ii. ii- 

LirlB. A proud hut lovely daughter 
of the race of man, beloved hy lluhi, 
first of the angel host. Her passion was 
the love of knowledge, and siio was cap- 
tivated by all her lovei* told her of heaven 
and the works of God. At last she re- 
quested Euhi to appear before her in all 
his glory, and as she fell into his em- 
brace w’as burnt to ashes hy the rays 
which issued from him. (Moore: Loves 
of the Angels^ story ii.) 

LIsbo'a or Lls'boa. Lisbon (q,r,) 

What beauties doth Lish</a first, unfold.'’ 

Itf/ron : iJhiUie IJarold, i. ](«. 

“ And tboii, famed Lis'lma, wboBi’i enibattled wall 

lioae by the hand that wrought proud Hum’s 

fall." Afickle: LuninU. 

Uabon. A corruption of * Ufgssippo 
(Ulysses’ polis or city). Said hy some 
to have been founded hy Lusus, who 
visited Portugal witli Ulysses, whence 
‘‘Lusitania” (y.r.) ; and hy others to 
have been founded hy Ulysses himself 
This is Camoens’ version. (See ahoir,) 

Llflmaba'go {("aptatu), in Smollett’s 
lim»phrjf Clinker. Very eonceit^nl, fond 
of disputation, jealous of honour, and 
brim-full of national pride. This poor 
but proud Scotcli officer marries Miss 
Tabitha Bramble. The lomaiice of 
Captain Lismaha'go among the Indians 
is worthy of Cervantes. 

Llauar'te of Greece. One of the 

knights whose adventures and e^ploitH 
are recounted in the latter part of the 
Spanish version oiAmadia oj Gaul, This 
part was added by J uan Diaz. 

Idt de Jiistice. Properly the seat 
occupied by' the French king when he 
attended the deliberations of his parle- 
mmt. The session itself. Any arbitrary 
edict. As the members of Farlement 
derived their power from the king, when 
the king himself was present their povrer 


returned to the fountain-head, and the 
king was arbitmry. Wliat the king 
then proposed could not be contro- 
verted, and, of course, had the foi*ce of 
law. The last lit de justice was held 
by Louis XVI. in 1787. 

Little. Thomas Moore puhlishod a 
volume of amatory poems in 1808, under 
the name of Thomas Little, 

“When flrat. I caiu« my prupor name was IiitiU*- 
now I'm Moore." Jlood : The Wee Mou. 

Little. Ziltle bg little. Gradually ; 
a little at a time. 

Many a little makes a mickle. The 
real Scotch proverb is: “A wheen o’ 
mickles mak’s a muckle,” where mickle 
means h ttle^ and muckle much ; hut the 
Anglo-Saxon mirel or myeel means 
‘‘much,” so that, if the Scotch proverb 
is accepted, we must give a forced mean- 
ing to the word “ mickle.” 

Little Britain or lirittamj. Same 
us Armor'ioa. Also called Beiiwir. 

Little Corporal (The), Napoleon 
Bonaparte. So called after the ha.ttlo of 
Lodi, in 1790, from his low statur(% 
youthful age, and amazing courage. He 
was hai'ely o ft. 2 in. in height. 

Little Danphln (The), The eldest 
son of the Groat Dauphin — \,e, the Due 
de Bourgogne, son of Louis, and grand- 
son of Louis XIV, 

Little Ease. The name of a prison 
cell too small to allow the prisoner to 
stand upright, or to lie down, or to 
assume any other position of ease. I 
have seen such a cell at St. Cyr ; anil 
according to Curiosity , or, The' General 
Library, p. 09 (17B8), cells of tliis kind 
w-ere used “at Guildhall for unruly' 
apprentices.” 

Little-Endians. The two gfr^iit 
empires of Lilliput and Blcfuscn waged 
a destructive war against each other, 
exhausted their treasures, and decimated 
their subjects on their different views 
of iutei^reting this vital direction con - 
tained in the o4th chapter of tlie Blun'- 
decral (Koran ) : “ All true believers break 
their eggs at the convenient oiid.” The 
godfather of Calin Deffar PI line, the 
reigning emperor of Lilliput, happened 
to cut his finger while breaking his egg 
at the big end, and very royally pub- 
lished a decree commanding ail his uegu 
and faithful subjects, on pains and penal- 
ties of great severity, to break their eggs 
in future at the small end. The orthodox 
Blefuscu^dians deemed it their duty to re- 
sent this iunovatiou, and declared a war 
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of exteimin&tion againat the heretical 
Many hundieds of large 
treatises were published on both sides, 
but those ^ of a contrary opinion* were 
put in tlie Index expnrgato’riua of the 
^posite empire. {^Gulliver's Travels 
Voyage to Luliputy iv.) 

“ Th*!' quarrel between the Little-ondinns and 
the Bifr-endiaua broke out oa Thuraday, like tlio 
after-fire of a inure serious conflagration."— 3P7ic 

Xdttle ISiiglaiidera. Those who up- 
hold the doctiiue that English people 
should concern themselves with England 
only ; thejr are opposed to colonisation 
ana extension of the Empire. 

Llttle-Ck». The examination held in 
the Cambridge University in the second 
year of readence. Called also “the 
previous examination,” because it pre- 
cedes by a year the examination for a 
degree. In Oxford the corresponding 
examination is called The Umalls. {See 
Mods.) 

Xiittle Jack Horner. {SvcSkcv..) 

Little John. A big stalwart fellow, 
named John Little (or John Nailor), who 
eiieountered Hobin Hood, and gave liim 
a sound thrashing, after which he was 
rechrislened, and Hobin stood god- 
father. Little John is introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in The Talisman. 

** ‘This infant was called John Little,* quoth he : 

‘ Which name shall he changed anon. 

The words we’ll traiisiioae, bo w'hereverhe goee, 

fijB name shall he called Little .lohn." 

RiUon : Robin Hood, xxi. 

Little Jolui was executed on Arbor 
Hill, Dublin. 

It will be remembered that Mana in 
Twelfth Nighty represented by Shake- 
speare as a little woman, is by a similar 
pleasantry called by Viola, “Olivia’s 
giant ; ” and Sir Toby says to her, 
“ Good night, Peiithesile'a ” — i.e. Aina- 

KUIl. 

Little Masters. A name applied 
to cei'tain designers, who worked for en- 
gravers, etc., in tlie sixteenth and seven- 
t()enth centuries. Called little because 
Uieir designs were on a small scale, tit 
for copper or wood. The most famous 
are Jost Amman, for the minuteness of 
his work; Hans Burgmair, who made 
drawings in wood illustrative of the 
triumph of the Emperor Maximilian; 
Hans Sebald Beham ; Albert Altdorfer, 
and Henricli Aldegraver. Albert Diirer 
and Lucas van Leyden made the art 
renowned and popular. 

Littls NelL A diild of beautiful 
purity of character, living in the midst 
of selfislmeBs, worldliness, and crime. 
{Divketis : Old Curiosity Shop.) _ 


lilverea 

it- 

Little Ones {T^e). The small chil- 
dren, and young children generally. 

Little Paris. Brussels, the capital 
of Belgium, and Milan, in Italy, are so 
called, from their gaiety and resemblance 
in miniature to the French capital. 

Little Pedlington. The village of 
q^uackery and cant, humbug, and ego- 
tism, wherever that locality is. A satire 
by John Poole. 

Little Bed Rldinghood. lliis 
nursery tale is, with slight alterations, 
common to Sweden, Germany, and 
France. It comes to us from the 
French, called Le Petit Chaperon Rouge , 
in Charles Permult’s Contes des Temps. 

Little Gentleman in Velvet {The). 
The mole. “ To the little gentleman 
in velvet” was a favourite J:ioo bite toast 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The refer- 
ence was to tlie mole that raised tlu' 
mole-hill against which the horse of 
William III. stumbled at Hampton 
Court. By this accident the king broke 
his collar-bone, a severe illness ensued, 
and he died early in 1702. 

Llttlo Paoks become a Little 
Pedlar. ** Little boats must keep near 
shore, larger ones may venture more.” 

“ Miiinwnring is a clever justice— 

In hhii, iny lord, our only trust Is- 
Burdett's a ratten meddler ; 

Volks slmd turn round and bco their linrks. 

And meend rmind] old proverbs ; • Little packs 
Become a little iwdlar." 

Peter Pindar: Middlesex Election, letter i. 

Liturgy originally meant public worky 
such as arranging the dancing and sing- 
ing on public festivals, the torch -races, 
the equipping and manning of ships, etc. 
In the Church of England it means tlio 
religions forms prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. (Greek, tilourgia.) 

Live. He lived like n knave, and dud 
like a fool. Said by Bishop Warbnrton 
of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, 
the turncoat. He went to the scaf- 
fold dressed iu white satin, trinniicd 
with silver. 

Llver^vein {The). A love rhapsody. 
The liver was anciently supposed to he 
the seat of love. When Longaville reads 
the verses, Biron says, in an . asklcy 
“This is the liver- vein, which makes 
flesh a deity.” {Shakespeare: Love's 
Labour's Lost, iv. 3.) 

LIvered. As, white-livered , lily-- 
livered. Cowardly. In the auspices 
taken by the Greeks and Romans be- 
fore battle, if the liver of tlie animals 
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flacrifioed was healthy and blood-red, 
the omen was favourable ; but if pale, 
it augured defeat. 

, “ Thou lily-livered boy." 

Sliokespeare: Macbeth v.3. 

LlverpooL Said to be the liver- 
pool.” The liver is am^hic bird, some- 
what like the heron. The arms of the 
^ city contain itco livers. 

Liverpudlian, A native of Liver- 
pool. 

Livery, What is delivered. The 
rlothca of a man-servant delivered to 
him by his master. The stables to 
which your horse is delivered for keep. 
During the Merovingian and Carlovin- 
gian dynasties, splendid dresses were 
given to all tlie members of the royal 
household; barons and knights gave 
uniforms to their retainers, and even a 
duke’s son, serving as a page, was 
clothed in the livery of the prince he 
served. (French, Uvrer.) 

“WMiafc livery is we know well enough ; it is 
tlie albiwance of horse-numte to keopo b(»rnca at 
livery ; the whicli word, 1 giu‘BS, is dernert of 
deli \oring forth thoir niglitly food."— g/iciwer <»« 
Ireland. 

lAvertj, The colours of a livery shoulti 
be those of the held and principal cliarge 
of the armorial shield ; hence the 
Queen’s livery is gules (scarlet) or scarlet 
trimmed with gold. The Irish regi- 
ments preserve the charge of their ow'u 
nation. Thus the Iloyal Irish Dragoon 
Guards have scarlet uniform with blue 
facings, and the Royal Irish Lancers have 
blue uniform with scarlet facings. 

Livery-men. The freemen of the 
ninety-one guilds of London a re so called, 
because they arc entitled to wear the 
livery of their respective companies. 

Livy of France {The). Juan de 
Mariana (1637-1624). 

Livy of Portugal {The), Joko de 
Barros, the best of the Portuguese his- 
torians. (1496-1570.) 

Liza. An innkeeper’s daughter in 
love wdtli Elvi'no, a rich fanner: but 
Elvi'no loves Aini'na. Suspicious cir- 
cumstances make the fanner renounce 
the hand of Amina and promise marriage 
to her rival ; but Liza is shown to be 
tbcj paramour of another, and Amina, 
being ]>roved innocent, is married to the 
man wlio loves her. (lieUini: La Sun~ 
nambula.) Or Lisa. {See Elvino.) 

Lizard {The). Supi^osed, at one 
time, to be venomous, and hence a 
“ lizard’s leg” was an ingredient of the 
witch’s cauldron in Macbeth. 


Lizard Islanda. Fabulous islands 
where damsels outcast from the rest of 
the world are received. {Torqtwmada: 
Garden of Flowers.) 

Lizard Point (Cornwall). A cor- 
ruption of “Lazars’ Point,” i.e. the 
place of retirement for lazars or lepers. 

Lloyd’s. An association of under- 
writers, for marine insurances. So called 
because the society removed in 1716 
from Coruhill to a coffee-house in Lom- 
bard Street kept by a man named Lloyd, 

Lloyd’s Books. Two enomious 
ledger-like volumes, raised on desks 
at tho entrance (right and left) of 
Lloyd’s Rooms. These books give the 
principal arrivals, and all losses by 
wrecks, fire, or other accidents at sea. 
The entries are written in a fine, bold 
lioman hand, legible to all readers. 

Lloyd’s List. A London periodical, 
in which the shipping news received at 
Lloyd’s Rooms is regularly published. 

Lloyd’s Register. A register of 
ships, British and foreign, published 
yearly. 

Lloyd’s Rooms. The rooms where 
Lloyd’s Books are kept, and the business 
of the house is carried on. These rooms 
were, in 1774, removed from Lombard 
Street to the Rf>yal Exchange, and are 
under the management of a committee. 

LooL Xerry fttrn a Imf in the pre- 
sente of a- Mentvith. Sir John Stew’art 
dc Menteith was tho person wlio be- 
trayed Sir William Wallace to King 
Edward. His signal w'as, when he 
turned a loaf set on the table, the guests 
were to rush upon the patriot, and 
secure him. {Sir Walter Svoti : Talris of 
a Grandfather., vii.) 

Loaf bold In the Hand {A) is the 
attribute of St. Philip the Apostle. St. 
Osyth, St. Joanna, Nicholas, St. God- 
frey, and of many other saints noted for 
their charity to the poor. 

LoafSsrs. Tramps, thieves, and tho 
ne’er-do-well. Idle fellows who get 
their living by expedients ; chevaliers 
Windustrie. (Herman, ldnfet% a runner ; 
Dutch, iooper^ 

" Until tlie differential if»n of the labourer from 
the loafer lakes iilare, the iiTieinpIoyod question 
can ne\er U* properly dealt with. —Nineteenth 
Century. Deeeniher, 1 ««.'«, i>. 

Loathly Lady. A lady so hideous 
that no one would marry her except Sir 
Gaw'ain; and immediately after the 
marriage her ugliness— the effect of en- 
chantment— disappeared, and she became 
a model of beauty. Love beautifies. 
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lioavM and Fltfiaa WUh an eye to 

the loaves and J^hee ; for the sake of , . . 
With ^ view to the meteiial benefits to 
be derived. The crowd followed Jesus 
Christ, not for the spiritual doctrines 
which He taught, but lor the loaves and 
fishes whidi He distributed amongst 
them. 

“ JeeuB answered them and said. Verily, verily, 
I sa/ unto you, ye seek Me, not hecanse ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did oat of the loaves, and 
were flllea.'‘--Johu vi. so. 

Lob. A till. Hence one who 

robs the till ; and hh-snedking^ robbing 
tills. {See next article.) 

Lob's Pound. A prison, the stocks, 
or any otlier place of confinement. 
(Welsh, Ilob, a dolt). The Irish call 
it Pook's or Pouk's fold, and Fuck 
is cjtlled by Shakespeare “ the lob of 
spirits," and by Milton, “the lubber 
fiend." Our word lobby is where people 
are confined till admission is granted 
them into the audience chamber; it is 
also applied to that enclosed space near 
farmyards where cattle are confined. 

Lobby. The Bill will cross the lobbies. 
Be sent from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords. 

Loblolly, among seamen, is spoon- 
victuals, or pap for lobs or dolts. {See 
Lolltpops.) 

Loblolly Boy {A.) A surgeon’s mate 
in the navy. Here lob is the Welsh llob^ 
a dolt, and loblolly boy is a dolt not yet 
out of his spoon-meat or baby-pap. 

“ Lohlolly-boy 1 b a peraou on board a inan-of- 
-warwlK) attends the surgeon and his mates, but 
knows as iiiiicli about iho busiiiess of a Beainau as 
the author of thhj poeiii .”— Patent ci77fl). 

Lobster Sauoo. Died for want of 
lobster sauce. Died of mortification at 
Homo trifling distippointment. Died from 
pique, or wounded vanity. At the grand 
Jejist given by the great Condc to Louis 
XIV.," at Chantilly, Vatcl was told that 
the loltsters for the turbot sauce had not 
arrived, whereupon this chef of the 
kitchen retired to liis private room, and, 
loaning on his sword, ran it through his 
body, unable to 8ur\dvo 8Uf?h a dire dis- 
gmcG as serving ni» turbot without 
lobster sauce. 

Lobsters and Tarpaulings. Soldiers 
and sailors. Soldiers are now popularly 
chilled lobsters, because they are turned 
red when enlisted into the service. But 
the term was originally applied to a 
troop of horse 8oldiei*s in the Great Re- 
bellion, clad in armoui‘ which covered 
them as a shell. 

“Sir William Waller received from London (iu 
lOai; ti fresh regiiueut el 000 hurae, under the 

•> 


comixiand of Sir Ari 


: Bulerig, which were so 
" re adled hy the 


At they were ( 


the Teglment of lobsters,* because 
iron shells with which they were 
covered, befhff perfect cuirassiers, and were the 
first seen so armed on either side.'*— Chtrenden; 
JTUUyry of the Jtebellion, Hi. oi. 


Loohlel (2 syl.) of Thomas Campbell 
is Sir Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, 
fiumamed The Blackf and The Ulysses of 
the Eighlands. His grauf^n I)ona£d 
was called The Gentle Lochiel, Lochiel 
is the title of the head of the clan 
Cameron. 


“ And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die like the offBprins of Lochiel.'* 

Sir W. Scott : The Field of Waterloo. 


LooblnTar, being in love with a lady 
at Nethcrby Hall, persuaded her to 
dance one last dance. She was con< 
demned to marry a “ laggard in love and 
a dastard in war," but her young cheva- 
lier swung her into his saddle and made 
off with her, before the “bridegroom" 
and his servants could recover from their 
astoniriiment. {Sir Walter Scott : Mar- 
mion.) 


Look, Stock, and Barrel. The 

w^hole of anjrthing. The lock, stock, 
and barrel of a gun is the complete in- 
strument. 


“Tlio properly of the Church of England, lock, 
stork, and barrel, is claimed by the Liboration- 
Newspaper paraitraph^ 1885. 

Lock the Stable Door. I^ock the 
stable door when the steed is stolen. To 
take “precautions" when the mischief 
is done. 

« 

Lockhart. Wlien the good Lord 
James, on his way to tho Holy Land 
with the heart of King Robert Bruce, 
was slain in Sixain fighting against the 
Moors, Sir Simon Locard, of Lee, was 
<iomrais8ioue(l to carry back to Seotlanrl 
the heart, which was interred in Melrose 
Abbey. In consequence thereof he 
changed his name to Lock -heart, and 
adopted the device of a heart withm a 
fetter I oeky with this motto : ‘ * Corda sto'- 
rata paudo " (Locked hearts T open). Of 
course, this is romance. Lockhart is 
Teutonic, “ Strong Beguiler." 

“For tliiP rpasnii men ehnimed Sir Rininn’siii\iiie 
fnun Lockburd tn J^oek heart, and ail who are rie- 
Rceuded from Sir Simon are called Lockhart to Ihia 
day."— .Sir Walter Scott : TalcsofaO'randfathci.xi. 

Looklt. The jailer in Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera. 

Lockitt's. A fashionable coffee-house 
in the reign of Charles II. 

Lookman. An executioner ; so called 
because one of his dues was a lock (or 
ladleful) of meal from every caskiul 
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exposed for sale in the market. In the 
Isle of Man the under-sheiiff ia ao called. 

Locksley. So Bohin Hood is some- 
times called, from the village in which he 
was bom. (See Ivanhoc^ ch. xiii.) 

Looladey HalL Tennyson has a 
poem BO called. The lord of Locksley 
HaU fell in love with his cousin Amy, 
but An^ married a rich clown. The 
lord of Locksley Hall, indignant at this, 
declares ho will marry a savage; but, 
on lellectiou, adds: “Better fifty years 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Locksmith's Daughter. A key. 

Loco Parentis {Latin). One acting 
in tlie place of a parent, as a guardian or 
schoolmaster. 

Locofo'cos. Lucifer-matches ; self- 
lighting cigars were so called in North 
America in 18IU. (Latin, loco-foci^ in 
lieu of fire.) 

“ In 18.r> cluvinj? an excited meelinK of the iiarty 
in T.inmi'iny IIhII, New York, wiien the candles 
h:i(l liccn IjIowm onr, to increase the confuHion, 
they went Iifflirod nifh nifif.rnes then ctillea 
*• locofftftjs." — Gilman : The Auiencuu People, 
ch.'ip. XM. 

Loroft/rofi, TTltra-Radicals, so called 
iij Anuirioa becatise, at a giviiid meeting 
ill Taminaiiy Hall, Now York, in 1885, 
the chfiirmaii left his seat, and the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, with the 
hope of breaking up the turbulent as- 
sembly ; but those who w'ere in favoiu* of 
extroiiie measures instantly drew from 
their pockets their locofocos, and re- 
Hifhted the gas. The meeting was con- 
tinued, and the Radicals had their W'ay. 
(See Gdmw : The Amenean People^ 
chap, xxi.) 

Locomotive, or Locomotive En- 
gine. A steam-engine employed to move 
c'l.rriM.ges from place to plae,e. (Latin, 
IfH-ffs utorro, to move place.) 

Locomotive Power. IViwer applied 
to tin? transport of goods, in contradis- 
linetioii to slationary power. 

Locrin or Locrino (2 syl. 1. Father 
of Salai'iia, and eldest son of the myth- 
ieal Brill us, King of aneiciit Britain. 
On the death of his father ho became 
king of Loe'gria. (</. i\). {Gcoff'rrjf : Jirit. 
Jltsf., ii. 5.) 

■ Vii iriH (if Ij'pcniie, 

I'ilii'Liijfs' fruiu (lid Anchisen' Inic,” f. 

Mtlfini : Comas, n.l2-.1. 

Locum Te'nens ( iMhn). One hold- 
ing Mie ])Iace of anotlier. A substitute, 
a. deputy ; one acting temporarily for 
auotlier ; a liouteuaut. 

Locus Delicti. The place where a 
crime was committed. 


Locus In quo {latiii). The place in 
question, the spot mentioned. 

Loons Peenitentlae. (Latin.), Place 
for repentance — that is, the licence of 
drawing hack from a bargain, which can 
bo done before any act has been com- 
mitted to confirm it. In the interview 
between Esau and his father Isaac. St. 
Paul says that the former “found no 
place for repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears ” (Heb. xii. 17) — 
i.e, no means whereby Isaac could break 
his bargain with Jacob. 

LoctiK pmuteniue.. Time to withdraw 
from a bargain (in Scotch law). 

Locus SigilU or L« S. The place 

where the seal is to be set. 

Locus Standi (Latin). Recognised 
sition, acknowledged right or claim. 

0 say such-and-such a one has no locua 
atandi in society. 

Locust Bird. A native of Khoras- 
san (Persia), so fond of the water of 
the Bird Fountain, between Shiraz and 
Ispahan, that it will follow wherever it 
is carried. 

Locusts. (For food.) 

“ Tlir lMi<lnneQ (says f’liidain SiockenutonJ con- 
sider JoniBtH a proat luxury, conBUininR Rreat, 
qimntitios fresh, and dr^ inw abiindanco for future 
enierifenciftb.” “They are uatuii [Hays Thomas 
DayiieJ in like manner by the ,\rab8of the Desert, 
and by other nomadic tribes in the East." 

“Even tb(MvaHttni; lociiBt-Bwarm, 

Which miRhty natioiiH dread. i 

To me no terror briiigB, nor liarni, 

I make of them my bread.” ' 

African Sketches (JflSO). 

Locus'ta. This woman has become a 
byword for one who murders those she 
professes to nurse, or those whom it is 
her duty to take cam of. She lived in 
the early part of the Roman empire, 
poisoned Claudius and Britau'tiicus, and 
nttonipted to destroy Nero ; but, being 
found out, she was put to death. 

Lode. Tlie vein that leads or guides 
to ore. A dt ad fndo is one exhausted. 

Lode. A dite.h tluit guides or leads 
water into a river or .si‘wer. 

Lodestar. Tlie learling-star T>y which 
mariners are guided ; ihe pole-star. 

“Ydiir ejep }iic Shahrspeore; Mid- 

samnn-r Niijhl's J)ittnH,\. I. 

Lodestono or Loadstone. The 

magnet or .stone that, guides. 

Irf>do'na. The Lodden, an affiiient of 
the Thames in Windsor Forest. Pope, 
in IPindm}' Forest, .says it was a nymph, 
fond of the chase, like Diana. It chauced 
one day that Pan saw her, and tried to * 
catch her; but Lodoua fled from him, 
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imploring Oyn'thia to save her from her 
persecutor. No sooner had she spoken 
than became a silver stream which 
ever keeps its virgin coolness.** 

Xtoegria or Lo'grea England is so 
called by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
Logrine, eldest son of the mythical King 
Brute; 

“ His [Brute's] three sons divide the land by con- 
sent. ; Locrine badt tbe middle imrt, Loe;?ra . . 
'•Jlfitton : History of Etioht-ud, bk. i. 

•‘Thus Cambria to her right, what would herself 
restore. 

And rather than to lose Loogrin, looks for 
more." Hrayton: Palyolbion, iv. 

“ II est ecrit qu'il est une hettre 
Ou tout le royauuio de Loeres, 

(jui jadis fut la term es ogros, 

SSera detruil ]jar cetre lanee.'*^ 

Chretien de Troyes. 

Log. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of a ship. It is a fla.t piece 
of wood, some six inches in radius, and 
in the shape of a quadrant. A piece 
of lead is nailed to rim to make the 
log float perpendicularly. To this log 
a line is fastened, called the log- line 
(y.t’.). Other forms are also used. 

A king Log. A roi faineant. In allu- 
sion to the i^able of the frogs asking for 
a king. J uniter first threw them down a 
log of wood, but they grumbled at so 
spiritless a king. He then scut them a 
stork, which devoured them eagerly. 

Log-board. A couple of boards shut- 
ting like a book, in which the “logs’* 
are entered. It may be termed the 
waste-book, and the log-book the journal. 

Log-book. The journal in which the 
“logs’* are entered by the chief mate. 
Besides the logs, this book contains all 
general tran8?i.ctions pertaining to the 
ship and its crew, such as the strength 
and course of the winds, the conduct 
and misconduct of the men, and, in 
short, everything worthy of note. 

Log-line. The line fastened to the 
log and wound round a reel in 

the ship’s gallery. The whole line (ex- 
cept some five fathoms next the log, 
called stray line) is divided into equal 
leiigtlis called knots, each of which is 
marked with a piece of coloured tape or 
bunting. Suppose the captniii wishes to 
know the rate of his i^ip; one of the 
sailors throws the log into the sea, and 
the reel begins to unwind. The length 
of Hue run oif in half a minute shows the 
rate of the strip’s motion per hour. 

Log-roUer {A). One engaged in 
log-rolling, that is (metaphorically) in 
furthering another’s schemes or fads; 
persohs who lainl a friend to promote 


the sale of his books, etc. The fusion 
is to neighbours who assist a new settler 
to roll away the logs of his “ clearing.” 

" The members [of Congress] .... make a corn- 
part by which each aids the other. This is loiv- 
roJlin«.”— CtnnTnonwealth, vol. ii. part iii. 
chap. Ijfvii. page 1S5 (HWU). 

Log-rolling. The combination of 
different interests, on the principle of 
“ Claw me, I’ll claw you.” Applied to 
mutual admiration criticism. One friend 
praises the literary work of another 
with the implied understanding of re- 
ceiving from liim in return as much as 
I he gives. The mutual admirers are 
called “log-rollers.” 

V In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, it w-as used politically to signify 
if A B will help C D to pass their measures 
through the House, tlien C D will return 
the same favour to A B. . 

Of course, the term is American. If yon help 
mo to ntake my clearance, 1 will help you to roll 
away the logs of yours. 

Log-rolling Critlolsm. The criti- 
cism of literary men who combine to 
praise each other’s works in press or 
otherwise. 

Logan or Rooking Stones, for which 
Cornwall is famous. 

Pliny tells us of a rock near Harpllsa 
which might bo movftd with a finger. 

Ptf)loTny says the Gygonian rook might 
bo stirred with a stalk of aspliodel. 

Half a mile from St. David’s is a 
Logan stone, mounted on divers other 
stones, which may be shaken with one 
finger. ' 

At Golcar Hill (Yorkshire) is a rock- 
ing stone, which has lost its power from 
being hacked by workmen who wanted 
to find out the secret of its rocking 
mystery. 

In Pembrokeshire is a rocking stone, 
rendered immovable by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, who held it to be an en- 
couragement to superstition. 

The stone called Menamber in Sithnev 
(Cornwrall) was also rendered immovable 
by the soldiei's, under the same notion. 

There are very many others. 

Loggerheads. Fall to loggcrhea U ; 
to squabbling and fisticuffs. 

Logget. A sweetmeat, a toffy cut 
linto small man diets : a little log of toffy. 
Common enough in Norfolk. 

LoglstlUa (in Orlando Fnrioso). The 
good fairy, and sister of Alci'na the 
sorceress. She teaches Ruggie'ro to , 
manage the hippogriff, and gives Astol- 
pho a magic book and horn. The im- 
personation of reason. 
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Xiogres, (See Loeobia.) 

XgO'gxio. England, so-called by the 
old romancers and fabulous historians. 

X«ogi^ Loorls. Same as Locrin 

or Locrine (q.v.). 

Loins. Gird up the loins^ brace your- 
self for vigorous action, or energetic 
endurance. The Jews wore loose gar- 
ments, which they girded about their 
loins when they travelled or worked. 

“ (tinl uji tlip loins of your mind."— I l*ctor i. 13. 

Mif little finger shall be thicker than 
mg father'^ H loins (1 Kings xii. 10). My 
lightest tax sliall be heavier than the 
most oppressive tax of my predecessor. 
The aiTogant answer of Behoboam to 
the deputiition which waited on him to 
entreat an alleviation of “the yoke” 
laid on them by Solomon. The reply 
caused the revolt of all the tribes, ex- 
cept those of Judah and Benjamin. • 

Loki. The god of strife and spirit of 
evil. He artfully contrived the death 
oi: Balder, -when Odin had forbidden 
everything that springs “ from fire, air, 
earth, and water ” to injure liim. The 
mistletoe not being included was made 
into ail arrow, given to the blind Hoder, 
;iiid shot at random; but it struck the 
beautiful Balder and killed him. This 
evil being was subsequently chained to 
a rock with ten chains, and will so con- 
tinue till the twilight of the gods ap- 
pears, when he will break his bonds ; 
then will the heavens disappear, the 
earth be swallowed up by the sea, fire 
sliall consume the elements, and even 
Odin, with all his kindred deities, shall 
I>erish. (See Balder, Kissing.) 

Lokl's Three Children were Jor- 
muiigand (a monstrous serpent), Fenrir 
(a wolf), and Hela (half corpse and half 
queen). His wife was Siguna. 

V Loki is the personification of sin. 
Fenrir personifies the mawings of a 
guilty conscience. Both Loki and Fenrir 
were chained by the iEsir, liiit not with 
iron chains. (Seandimvinn mgthologg.) 

Lokman. A fabulous personage, the 
fiiqiposed author of a collection of Arabic 
fables. Like ./EsoPi he is said to have 
Ijoen a slave, noted for his ugliiiess. 

Lollards. The early German re- 
formers and the followers of Wickliife 
were so called. An ingenious derivation 
is jpven by Bailey, who suggests the 
Latin word lolium (darnel), because these 
reformers were deemed “ tares in God's 
wheat-field.” 

49 


V GroTOry XI., in one of hia bulls 
against wickliffe, urges the clergy to 
extirpate this lolium. 

*^Tbe uame of Lollards was first given (in ISOe) 
to a charitahln society at Antvreru, who tlie 
sick h.v singing to them."— X/r. Blair: Chronot^jf 
(imder the daU) 1300). 

German lollen^ to hum. 

Lollop. To lounge or idle about. 

LoUypops. Sweets made of treacle, 
butter, aud flour ; any sweets which are 
sucked. A “ lolly ” is a small lump. 

Lombard (A). A hanker or money- 
lender, so called because the first bankers 
were from Lombardy, aud set up in 
Lombard Street (London), in the Middle 
Ages. The business of lending money 
on pawns was carried on in England by 
Italian merchants or bankers as early at 
least as the reign of Richard I. By the 
12 Edward I., a messuage was confirmed 
to these traders where Lombard Street 
now stands ; but the trade was first re- 
coguised in law by James I. The name 
Lombard (accdrdmg to Stow) is a con- 
traction of Longobards. Among tlie 
richest of these Longobard merchants 
was the celebrated Medici family, from 
whose armorial hearings the insignia of 
three golden halls has been derived. The 
Lombard bankers exercised a monopoly 
in pawnbroking till the reign of Queoii 
Elizabeth. 

Lombard Fever. Laziness. Pawn- 
brokers are called Lombard brokers, be- 
cause they retain the three golden balls 
of the Lombard money-changers ; and 
lazy folk will pawn anything rather than 
settle down to steady work. 

Lombard Street to a China 
Orange. Long odds. Lombard Street, 
London, is the centre of great banking 
and mercantile transactions. To stalfis 
the Bank of England against a common 
orange is to stake what is of untold value 
agaiust a mere trifle. 

" ‘ Tl iH Lnmlwrrt flt.rept toa China oranffc,' quoth 
riu h* Jack."- Dulurr Lytlon: The Caxtons. 

Lombardic. Tlie debased Roman 
style of architecture adopted in Lorn- 
bai*dy after the fall of Rome. 

London, says Francis Crossley, is 
Luan-diin (Celtic), City of the Moon, and 
tradition says there was once a tempi 3 
of Diana (the Moon) where St. Paul's 
now stands. Greenwich he derives from 
Grian-wich (City of the Sun), also Celtic. 
It would fill a page to give a list of 
guesses made at the derivation of the 
word London. The one given above is 
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about the best for fable and mythology. 

Augusta, Babylon, and Lun’s 
Town.) 

Loadoit Bridge built on Wool- 
packe. In the reign of Henry II. the 
new stone bridge over the Thames was 
paid for by a tax on wool. 

V There was a bridge over the Thames 
in the tenth century. There was a new 
one of wood in 1014. The stone bridge 
(1176-1209) was by Peter of Colechureh. 
New London Bridge, constructed of 
granite, was begun in 1824, and finished 
in seven years. It was designed by^Sir 
John Bennie, and cost £1,458^000. In 
1894 was opened a new bridge, called the 
Tower Bridge, to admit of easier traffic. 

London Stone. The central milHa- 
rium {milestmw) of Boman Loudon, simi- 
lar to that in the Forum of Borne. The 
British high roafls radiated from this 
stone, and it was from this point they 
were measured. Near London Stone 
lived Fitz Alvryne, who was the fimt 
mayor of London. 

V London Stone was removed for 
security into the wall of St, Swithin’s 
church, facing Cannon Street station, 
and secured from damage by an iron 
railing. 

There axe two inscriptions, one in 
Latin and one in English. Tlio latter 
runs thus : — 

“LonUou Btono. (.’ouimonly boIicAcd to he a 
Rotiisn work, lontf placed ubtjuf. xxx> ft-et 
cowards the stiutn-wost, and afterwards built into 
I he wall of this cburcli, Avas, for more carefvl pru- 
tection aad transimssiun to future aves, Iietter 
Hecured hv the {-.liurcbwardeiis in the year OVll 
LORD NDCCCLXIX.” 

Long Chalk (A) or Long Chalks. 

Se heat me ht/ a long chalk or bjf long 
chalks. By a good deal; by many 
.marks. Tlie allusion is to the game of 
dominoes, where the notation is made by 
chalk on a table. 

Long Dozen (A) is i:$. A long hun- 
dred is 120. 

Long-headed. Clever, shai’p-witted. 
Those who believe in the shape and 
bumps of the head think that a long head 
indicates slirewdness. 

Long Home. He ha.^ gone to hh long 
home. Ho is dead. .The’ “ long home ” 
means tlie puve. The French c<|iiiva- 
lout is *^Aller dans nne niaison oh {'on 
it mern'era toujour s . ’ ' 

Long Xiano. (J8ec Lane.) 

Long Meg of Wootmlnater. A 

noted virago in the reign of Henry YHI. 


Her name has been given to several 
articles of unusual size. Thus, the largo 
blue-black marble in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, over the grave of 
Gervasius dc JBloiSf is called ** Long Meg 
of Westminster.** Fuller says the term 
is applied to things ** of hop-pole height, 
wanting breadth proportionable there- 
unto,** and refers to a gieat gun in the 
Tower so called, taken to Westminster 
in troublous times. 

The large gun in Edinburgh Castle is 
called Mons Meg^ and the bomb forged 
for the siege of Oudenarde, now in the 
city of Ghent, is called Mad Meg. 

In the Edinburgh Antiquarian Maga* 
cmcy September, 1769, we read of “ Petev 
Branan, aged 104, who was six feet six 
inches high, and was commonly called 
long Meg of Westminster. (See Meg.) 

Long Meg and her daughters. In the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, Cumberlaud, 
is a circle of 67 (Camden says 77) stones, 
some of them ten feet high, ranged in a 
circle. Some seventeen paces off, on the 
south side, is a single stone, fifteen feet 
high, called Long Meg^ the shorter ones 
being called her daughters. ((>reek, 
meg as, great.) 

This, and ibe Ilohvick stonoB in 0 ,xfovtlBlilrr. 
arc suppoBed to have been erertod at the inve^n- 
ture of 801110 Danish kiiifrs, like the Kinisrstnler in 
Denmark, and the Morestoeu in 8 vved(Mi.'*- 6 V(M- 
aen: Britannia. 

Long Oddz. The odds laid on a horse 
which has apparently no chance of win- 
ning the race. Any similar bet. 

Long Parliament. The parliament 
which assembled November 3rd, 1^0, 
and was dissolved by Cromwell on April 
20th, 1653 ; that is, 12^ years. 

Long Peter. Peter Aai'tsen, the 
Flemish painter ; so ca lled on account of 
his extraordiiiaiy height. (1507 - 1 573. ) 

Long Run. fn the long run. Even- 
tually. Here “ long ruii ” is not the 
correlative of a “short run,** but the 
Latin adverb demum, ultimately ; in 
French, ^^A la longue:'* 

Long-Sword (tmiguc William, 
the first Duko of Normandy. (Died 
943.) 

Long TalL dui and long tail. One 
and another, all of every description. 
The phrase liad its orimii in the practice 
of cutting the tails of certain dogs aud 
horses, aud leaving others in their natu- 
ral state, Bo that cut and long tail horses 
or dogs included all the species.^ Master 
Slendter says he will maintam Anu<;( 
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Tags like a gentlewoman. **Ah!’* 
says he— 

“ That I will, come cut and lonff tall inuler the 
ucgroe of a Biiuiro [i^. ae well as any man can 
who 18 not a Sfta/ee«pear« ; Merri/ Wives 

a/ Winds , Hi. 4. 

Long-tailed. Ifow about the long- 
tailedbeggar ? A repraGf given to one 
who is drawing the longbow too fi*eely. 
The tale is that a boy who had been a 
short voyage pretended on his I'etiun to 
have forgotten everything belonging to 
bis native home, and asked his mother 
what she called that ‘‘ loag-tailed beg- 
gar,’’ meaning the cat. 

Long Tom CofBn. A sailor of noble 
daring, in The Filot^ by Cooper. 

Long Words. 

Agathokakological. {Southey : The 
Ihctor^ 

Alcomiroziropoiilopilousitoimit<i.pignac. 
The giantess. {Croqunnitaiue^ iii. 2.) 

Amoronthologosphorus. {See Hair.) 
{2'he Three Hairs.) 

Ananta.chat ardasi vratakatha. { Sans- 
krit work.) (See Triibner's Literary 
Itecord.) 

Anti pericatametanaparbengedamphi- 
cribrationes Toordicantium. One of the 
books in the library of St. V ictor. ( liuho 
!uis : Tantagnwl, ii. 7. ) 

Batrachomyomachia (battle of the 
frogs and mice). A Greek mock heroic. 

Cluninstaridysarchides. ( Plauim . ) 

Deanthropoinorphisatioii. 

Don Juan Nepoiiiuceiio de Buriona^o- 
uatotorecagageazooccha.. An empfoyf iu 
the finance department of Madrid (18(17). 

Drimtaidhvrickhillichattan, in the Isle 
of Mull, Argyleshire. 

Honoriticabilitudinitatibus, called the 
longest word in the (’r) English lan- 
guage. It frequently occurs in old plays. 
(See hailey's j)ictiouary.) The “ qiiad- 
indimensionality ” is almost as long, 

“Tlinii arr iint so loiijr hy IIjp ln'ad :is 
abilitudiiiiiaLitMia." ' Sliuhc.>inin c: Loit '» Lai 
Lost, \\ 1. 

Jnanthropomorphisability of deity. 

Jungefraneiiz imnierd urohsch wind - 
Buchttoedtungs-gegcnveioin {Gmuan), 
(See AW/'S and Queries, vol. v. p. 
first series.) 

Kagwadawwacomegishea rg. An In- 
dian chief, who died in Wisconsin in 
1866. 

Lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleip- 
sanodrimupotrimmatosilphioparaomcUt - 
okatakeclummenokichlepikossuphophat- 
toi^mteralekti^noptegkepMlokigklo^<. 

is one^f the lon^e^t wor£ extant (179 


English and 169 Greek letters and con- 
sisting of 78 syllables). (Anstophmm : 
Jikkletiiazousai, v. 1169.) 

Llanfairpwll^yngyllgogerychwym- 
drobwllllatidysbilio^ogogoch. The name 
of a Welsh village in AngleAea. In the 
postal directory the first twenty letters 
only are given as a suilicient address for 
practical purposes, but the full name 
contains o9 letters. Tlie meaning is, 
“ The church of St. Mary in a hollow 
of white hazel, near to the rapid whirl- 
pool, and to St. Tisilio church, near to 
a red cave.” 

‘"What.. Mr. Mtinhnunrl, was it tint onoiifrli thus 
to have luorri'ooasutht^zaBtexeroBtem'iselivoAcMMv. 
aitoiidnllatPd ns nil in our upper inenibers with 
your lifotcbed mittens, Init you must alsit apply 
such IKK trderojf n pjuatabin if rein rhani I lurdurera- 
«liielurjnr.itni^iiini(>nts on ourshin-Ixiut'K with tho 
bard tops and e xtreiiii ties of your robMed shoes." 
—Itahcluis. illustrated by Gustave Pore, !•. 

They morramborizeverzengirizeq uo - 
q u emor ga sacbaquovrziiieniafi'retiaivg 
my poor eye. {Jtabclais : PantagrueT, 
iv. lo.) 

Nitrophenylenediamine. A dye of an 
intense red colour. 

*‘l)initroanilinc,cLilnroxynaplithalir add, which 
may be used for coloiiriiur wool In intense red ; 
and nitroplioiiylenediHiiilue of chromatic briN 
Imxicy." ^William Vroukf 8 : The Octolier 

.'ith, im. 

Poly phrasticontinoinimegalond ulaton . 

“ Why uot wind u}) th€i famous ministerial <ie- 
olarntloii with ‘ Konx Oinimv' or tho mystic 
‘Om,’ or that rtinirult ('.xpresaion ‘ Polyphra»ti< 
coiitmomimei^alondiilaton ? ’ "~~Thr Star. 

M. N. Bostocostm ambodanesso, author 
of After Beef, jlnstard, {Rabelais : 
Pautdgruel, ii. 7.) 

Sankash tach at ur thivi'atodyapana . 
(Sanskrit work.) ( See Triibner’s Li ternry 
Record.) Forster gives one of 152 syl- 
lables. 

Tctramethyldiamidoboiizhydrols. 

•‘Tho Koncral di'iith of iiiodcni rcHcaivhos in 
structiirHl chcMuirtirv must be cxplniiicd, c\cii lo 
those who arc not iiilercKlcd n: rlic myHtcr.v of 
ii'yiibcn>iiiieLliHits, the tctriiim tlij IduimidohmiZ' 
Indi'oix, and other siniilitrly icrnUr icriiisuHed hy 
I hemisu."' Xhitict'ulh Ventarv (Aiiju., IWI.'!, p. I'isi. 

“Miss Ihirncy ban fiini ^IumI I lie loiiKort cone 
poiiiid in the KiiuIikIi tojiMiJC ‘ Mie siolilcri-iil i In - 
iiionirnt - thoiorb - rroni* iiiiLri'riiii; -iMriCnH -oficii' 
prc\ionBl.\-cxpccrc(l dcalli of Mr. Hiiiuoy a wife." 
—He IVir. 

Z ii rch ersalzverbraiidiKliuchlmUtiiigfj. 
vorordnuug. (- 1 nstaiut. ) 

"f'oiitiirbali.'i.ntiir rriiiBtiintimi]»iliisui, 
Innmiiei'H bill bus sollicitudiniliufi " 
“<'onstantino|io]itHn maiadministiation 
Buperinduccs deuationahsation." 

Longboat. Formerly the largest boat 
belonging to a ship, btiilt so as to carry 
a great weight. A long-boat is often 
from 30 to 40 feet long, having a beam 
from *29 to *25 of its length. It has a 
heavy flat floor, and is carvel built. 
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XionglMVW* To draw the Imghotv, 
To exaggerate. The force of an arrow 
in the longbow depends on the strength 
of the arm that draws it, so the force of 
a statement depends on the force of the 
speaker's imagination. The longbow 
was the favourite weapon of the English 
from the reign of Edward II. till it was 
superseded by fire-arms. The “ long- 
bow” was the liand-bow, as distin- 
uished from- the crossbow or bow 
tted on a stock. 

Longohamps. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Passion Week, 
the Parisians go in procession to Long- 
champs, near the Bois de Boulogne. 
This procession is made by private car- 
riages and hired cabs, and is formed by 
all the smartly-dressed men and women 
who wish to display the spring fashions. 
The origin of the custom is this : There 
was once a famous nunnery at Long- 
champs, noted for its singing. In Passion 
Week all who could went to hear these 
religious women sing the Tenebres ; tho 
custom grew into a fashion, and though 
the house no longer exists, the proces- 
sion is as fashionable as ever. 

Longorown. A deep fellow, long- 
headed. 

That caps Lovfirrou'v ^ and he cappccl 
the di-ril. That is a greater falsehood 
than the “father of lies” would tell. 

Longevity. The oldest man of 
modern times was Thomas Carn, if we 
may rely on tho parish register of St. 
Leonardos, Shoreditch, where it is re- 
corded that he died in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, aged 207. He was 
born ill i;i81,inthc reign of Richard II., 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns, and 
died in 1588. Old Jenkins was only 100 
when he died, and remembered going 
(when ho was a boy of twelve) with a 
load of arrows, to bo used in tlie battle 
of Flodden^ Field. Pan* died at the ago 
of 152. William Wakley (according to 
the register of St. Andrew’s church, 
Shifnal, Salop) was at least 121 when he 
died. Ho W'as baptised iit Ideal 1590, 
and biu*ied at AtilKisbui, November 28, 
1714, and ho liv(?d in tlie reigns of night 
Kovemgus. Mary Yates, of Lizai'd 
Common, Shifnal, married her third 
husband at the age of 02, iuid died in 
177(j, at the age of 127. 

Longlus. The^ Roman soldier who 
smote our Lord with his spear. In the 
romance of King Arthur, this spear was 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 1^- i 
tenise, when he visited King Pellam, ] 


“who was nigh of Joseph’s kin.” Sir 
Balim the Savage, being in want of a 
weapon, seized this spear, with which he 
wounded King Pellam. “Throe whole 
countries were destoyed” by that one 
stroke, and Sir Balim saw “ the pecmle 
thereof lying dead on all sides.” 
fori/ of Prince Arthur, vol i. chap. 41.) 
Cxonerally called Lonoinus. 

Lo]^;o Intervallo. Prorimm »cd 
louffo intervallo. Next (it is true), but at 
what a vast distance ! Generally quoted 
Longo intrrvallo.^' 

Looby. A simpleton. (Welsh, Ihb, 
a dolt.) 

“ Tlie Rppijdtlirlft anil tlie pinddini; looby, 

The Hire 8ii- Coiinly, and tho booby. ’ 

JJudibras: Jiedieivus Cl '07). 

Look Alive. Be mom active and 
energetic ; look shaip. 

Look Black {To) and Black Looks. 
{See Black . . . .) 

Look Bine (To). To show signs of 
disappointment, disgust, or displeasure. 

“iSiiuire Brown looked rather blue at bavinpr lo 
pay AS li«.forthe post i iiff ex iienseR from Ox ford." 
—Iluoheit: Tom Jtroivn at Oxford. 

Look Daggers {To). To look very 
angry, na If to annihilate you. Clytus 
says to Alexander, “"You cannot look 
me dead.” 

" Yutt may look dasprers, but iigo none." 

Look as Big as Bull Beef ( To). To 
look stout and hea.rty, as if fed on hull 
beef. Bull beef was formerly recom- 
mended for making men strong and 
muscular. 

Look before You Leap. Consider 
well before you act. “ Melius ent care re 
semper, quam pafiri semcl.'* 

•* And look beffiro joii ere you leap. 

For, >is you sow, you’ro like to reap ' 
Dutter: HudiUt as. cnnlo li. iwt il. 5oi*. 

Look for a Needle in a Bottle of 

Hay {Lo). {See Bottle.) 

Look not a Gift Horse in the 
Mouth. ** Noli dentes equi inspieerc 
donati." Do not examine a gift too 
critically. 

Look One Way and Row Another 

( To). “ Olera s/^tretnnt, lardum tollunf.'"' 
To aim apparently at one thing, but 
really to be seeking something quite 
different. 

Look through Blue Glasses or 
Colonred Speotaoles. To regard ac- 
tions in a wrong light ; to view things 
distorted by prejudice. 

Lookers-on. The nmn on the duke 
dlwaye hurls well.^ inan tteuwg 
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on the mound, and looking at those who 
are pla^ng at huTling, can see the faults 
and crincise them. Umpires are lookers- 
on. 

Looking Back. Unlucky. This arose 
from Lot’s wife, who looked back towards 
So^om and was turned to a pillar of salt 
(Genesis xix. 26). 

Looking-glass. It is ?t»htcky to break 
a looking-glass. The nature oi the ill- 
luck varies ; thus, if a maiden, she will 
never marry; if a mairied woman, it 
betokeiir. a death, etc. This superstition 
arose from tlie use made of mirrors in 
former times by inaf^icians. If in their 
opera'Jons the mirror used was broken, 
the magician w'as obliged to give over 
his operation, and the unlucky inquirer 
could receive no answ’cr. 

Looking-glass of Lao reflected the mind 
as well as the outward fonn. {Vitize^n f f 
(be World, xlv.) 

Loom means a utensil. (Anglo-Saxon, 
Ifnha). Thus ‘‘ heir-loom ” means a 
personal chattel or household implement 
whicjh goes by special custom to the heir. 
The word was in familiar use in J’rior’s 
time (1064-1721), for he says “a thousand 
maidens ply the purido loom.” 

Loony Lnny. A Rimplcton: a 
natural. Oorru])tion of lunatic. 

Loophole. A way of escape, an 
evasion ; a corruption of “louvre holes.’* 
(iVr/' Louvre.) 

Loose. Having a tile loose. Not quite 
of sound mind. Thu head being the 
ro<^f of the temple called the body. 

Oat. on the loose. Out on the spree; 
out of moral bounds. 

Looso-coat Field. Tlie battle of 
Stamford in 1470. So called because the 
3n<»n under Lor<l Wells, lieiug attacked 
by the Yorkists, threw off their coats 
that they might flee tlie faster. 

"OaBt off rlieir country’H routs to Imste Ihwr 
Bjit’ed iiwuy ; 

Which ‘ Loosc-coat Field’ Is rsih'd o'en to 
this day.” Drayton: Dvlyulhion, wx'i. 

Loose Fish (^). A dissipated man. 
We also speak of a “queer flsh,” and 
the word “fishy” means of very doubt- 
ful character. A loo.se fish is one that 
has made its way out of the net; and 
applied to man it means one w'ho has 
thrown off moral restraint. 

Loose-girt Boy ( Tbe) . J ulius Ceesar 
was so nicknamed. 

Loose -atrilh. Botanically called 
Lysivnachia, a Greek compound mean- 
ing the some thing. The author of 


Flora Dmnestica tolls us that the RomanB 
put these flowers under the yokes of 
oxen to keep them from quarrelling with 
each other ; for (says ho) the plant keeps 
off flies and gnats and thus relieves horses 
and oxen from a great source of iiiita- 
tion. Similarly in Collins’ Faith fvH 
Skepheidess, -we I’ead — 

** Yellow Lj siinarluis, to tri ve sweiit rest, 

To the lumt shepherd, killing, where it comes, ' 

All busy gnats, and every tly that liunis.” 

(Pliny refers the name to one of Alex- 
ander’s generals, said to have discovered 
its viituos.) 

Xiorkrnl'grud. Tlie capital of Brob- 
dingnng. The word is humorously 
said to mean “Pride the Uni verst',” 
{Su'ift : 0?t Hirer’s Travels.) 

Lord. A nobleman. 

Tlie word lord is a contraction of hlaf- 
ord (Saxon for “ loaf -author ” or “bread- 
earner”). Retainers were called hlaf- 
tetas, or “ bread -en tens.” Veretegan 

btafford, “bread-givers.” {Sea 

Lady.) 

We have in Auglo-Saxon hlaf-ord, 
hlaford - gift (lordship), hlaford - less 
(lo’mless), hlafordom (dominion), and 
many more similar comiioiinds. 

V Lord, a hunclibac^k (Grot'k, hmUos, 
crooked). Generally “ My lord.” 

Lord, Drunk as a lord, (iStr Drunk.) 

Lord Burlelgtu As Hignifcnnt as the 
shake of Lord Unrkigk^s head. In The 
OritiCy by Sliei’idan*, is introduced a 
tragedy called the Spanish Armada. 
Lord Riirlcigli is supposed to be too 
full of State affairs to utter a word ; he 
sh.'ikcs his head, and Puff explains whut 
the shake means. 

Lord Fanny. A nickname given to 
Lord Ilervey for his effeminate and 
foppish manners. He painied his face, 
and was as pretty in liis ways us a 
boarding-school miss. (In the reign of 
George II. ) 

Lord Foppington. A coxcomb who 
considers dress and fashion the end and 
aim of nobility. ( Vanbrugh : The lie- 
lapse.) 

Lord, Lady. When our Lord falls in 
mir Lady's lap. That is, when Good 
Friday falls on the same date as Lady 
Day. (March 25th.) 

Lord Lovel. The bridegroom who 
lost his bride on the wedding-day. She 
was playing at hide-and-seek, and se- 
lected an old oak chest for her hiding- 
place. llie chest closed with a spring 
look, and many years after her skeleton 
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told the sad story of Thu Mistletoe Bwigh. 
Samuel fiogm introduces this story in 
his itdly i. 18). He says the 

bride was Gmevra, only child of Orsini, 
“ anindulgent father.” The bridegroom 
was Francesco Boriaf ‘‘her playmate 
from her birth, and her first love.” 
The chest in which she was buried 
alive in her bridal dress was an 
heirloom, “ richly carved 1^ Antony of 
Trent, with Scripture stories from the 
life of Christ.” It came from Venice, 
and had “held the ducal robes of some 
old ancestor.” Francesco, weary of hia 
life, flew to Venice and “flung' his life 
away in battle with the Turk.” Orsini 
went mad, and spent the live-long day 

wandering as in quest of soinetlung, 
something he could not find.” Fifty 
years afteiwards the chest was removed 
by strangers and the skeleton discovered. 

Lord Mayor's Day, November Uth. 
So called because the Lord Mayor of 
London enters into office on that day, 
and inaugurates liis official dignity with 
a street procession, followed by a grand 
banquet at the Mansion House. 

Lord Peter, The Pope is so called 
ill The Mistanj of John Jhdl, by Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Lord Strutt. Charles II. of Spain 
is BO called in The Ifistorij of John iinUy 
by Arbuthnot. 

Lord Thtnuas and the Fair Atmci 
or Miino'»\ had a lover’s quarrel, when 
Lord Thomas Tesolved to forsake Aimet 
for a nut-brown maid who had liouses 
and lauds. Ou'the wedding-day Annet, 
in bridal bravery, went to the church, 
when Lord '^omaa repented of his frdly, 
and gave Ai&et a rosf3. Wliercupon the 
nut-brown maid kill(*d lier with a “ long 
bodkin ffpm out her gay licud-gcar.” 
Lord Thomas, seeing Annet fall dead, 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the 
murderess, and them stabbed himself. 
Over the graves of Lord Thomas and 
fair Annet grew a •* bonny briar, and by 
this ye may ken right well that they 
were lovers dear.” In some ballads the 
fair Annet is called the fair Elinor. 
{fercy : Rcliqms, etc., series hi. bk. 3.) 

Lord of Creation. Man. 

** Repleniali the earth, aud sulntue it ; and ha\«* 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and o'er iho 
fowl of theiur, and over every Jlvnifr ibiiiKthat 
mnveth upon the earth. . . . Behold, I ha\e civen 
you every herb lioavhig seed .... ami every 
n-ee . . . . ’“•Oeu. i. 3S, Ll». 

Lord of Misrule, called in Scotland 
Ahbot of Unreason^ prohibited in lou). 
Stow says, “At the feast of Christmas, 


in the king's court, there was always 
a[)poiiited, on All-Hallow’s eve, a master 
of mirth and fun,” who remained in 
office till the Feast of Purification. A 
similar “lord” was appointed by the 
lord mayor of Loudon, the sheriffs, and 
the chief nobility. Stubbs tells us that 
these muck dignitaries had from twenty 
to sixty officers under them, and were 
furnished with hobby -liorse3, diagons, 
and musicians. They first went to church 
with such a confused noise that ho one 
could hear his own voice. 

Lord of the Isles. Donald of Isloy, 
who in lo4C reduced the Hebrides under 
his sway. The title had been borne by 
others for centuries before, and was also 
home by his successors. One f»f Sir 
Walter "Scott’s metrical romances is so 
called. This title is now borne by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Loreda'no {James). A Vciietiau pa- 
trician, and one of the “ Coiiiioil of 
Ten.” {liyroH : The Two Fostvri.) 

Lorenzo (in Edward Young's 
Nights Thoughts). An atheist, whose 
remorse ends' in despair. 

l.oreazo. The suitor of the fair Jessica, 
daugliter of 8hylock the Jew. {Shahr^ 
spedre : Merchant of Venice.) 

Loretto. The house of Loretio. The 
Santa Casa, the reputed house of the 
Virgin Mary at Nazareth. It was 
“ miraculously ” translated to Fiunie in 
Dalmatia in 1291, thence to Recaiia'ti in 
1294, and finally to Macera'ta in Italv, 
to a plot of laml belonging to the Lady 
Loretto. 

"Oiir Ji(>n.*'>‘ inro li.'iw (invelli'Ll rlirinii/'lj tliCHir. 
like ibf hutist' uf l.ftreitii, fnr aiufhi I imc ’ 
Oulitsuuih • Thv ilnod-iintin'cd i\ 1 

V There are other Lj)retto3: for in- 
stance, the Loretto of Austria, Mariazel 
(Mary in the fV//), in Styria. So called 
from the miracle-working image of the 
Virgin. The image, made of ebony, is 
old and very ugly. Two pilgrimages 
every year are made to it. 

The Loretto of Bavaria. {AltUttmg) 
near the river Inn, where there is a 
shrine of the Black Virgin. 

The Loretto of Switzerland. Eiusied- 
eln, a village containing a shrine of the 
“Black Lady of Switzerland.” The 
church is of block marble aud the image 
of ebony. 

Lorrequer {Harry). Hie hero of a 
novel so called, by Charles Lever. 

Lose. “ * Tie not I tvho Use the A the- 
nians^ but the Athenians whu lose wit ,” 
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gaid Anaxag'oras, when he was driven 
out of Athens. 

Lose Caste {To), (See Casts.) 

Lose Heart ( To) . To be discouraged 
or dependent. Heart =s courage. 

Lose not a Tide. Waste no time ; 
set off at once on the business. 

Lose the Bay (71/). To lose the 
battle ; to bo defeated. To tvin (or ffain) 
the day is to be victorious ; to win the 
Inittle, the prize, or any c(jinpetitioii. 

Lose the Horse or win the Saddle. 

£ver 3 ’'thiug or nothing. *‘*‘Aut (!frsai\ nut 
iniltmy A man made the bet of a 
horse that another could not say the 
Ijord^B Prayer without a wandering 
thought. The bet was accepted, but 
before half-way through the person who 
accepted the bet looked up and said, “By- 
tlie-bye,do you moan the saddle also ? ” 

Losing a Ship for a Ha'porth o* 
Tar. Suffering a great loss out of 
stinginess. By mean savings, or from 
want of some necessary outlay, to lose the 
entire article. For example, to save the 
ex}>en8e of a nail and lose the horso-shoo 
as the first result, then to lame the horse, 
and finally i^crhaps kill it. 

Loss. To he at a loss. To be unable 
to decide. To he puzzled or embarrasHed. 
As: “I am at a loss for the proper 
word.” m'y perds^'^ or ” sais 

hien emharrassir iie dire." 

Lost Island. Coplialo'iiia, so called 
because it Avas only by chance thut even 
those who had Ausited it could find it 
again. Tt is sometimes called “ The 
Hidden Island. 

Lothair. A novel by Ben jamin Dis- 
raeli (Lord Beacoiisfield). liie charac- 
ters are supposed to represent the 
following persons : — 

The OSord Professor, Goldwiu Smith. 

Graiidison, Cardinal Manning and 
Wiseman. 

Lothair, Marquis of Bute. 

Catesby, Monseigueur Capel. 

The Duke and Duchess, the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercom. 

The Bishop, Bishop AVilberforce. 

Corisande, one of the Ladies Hamilton. 

Lotha'rio. A gay Lothario. A gay 
libertine, a seducer of female modesty, a 
<iebauchee. Tlie character is from The 
Fair Fefiifeut, by Kowc, and Row'e’s 
tragedy is from Mitssinger’s Fatal J hurry. 

Lothian (Scotland). So named from 
Llew. the second son of Arthur, also 


called Lothus. He was the fatheir of 
Modred, leader of the rebellious army 
that fought at Camlan, a.d. 537. 

Arthur's eldest son was Urien,and his youngest 
was Arawn. 

Lotus. The Egyptians pictured Gk>d 
sitting on a lote>tree, above the watery 
mud. Jamblichus says the leaves ana 
fruit of the lote-troe being round repre- 
sent “the motion of intellect;” ito 
towering up through mud symbolises the 
eminency of divine intellect over matter; 
and the Deity sitting on the loto-tree 
implies His intellectual sovereignty. 
(Myster. Egypt. f sec. 7, cixp. ii. p. 151.; 

Lotus, Mahomet says that a Lote-tree 
stands in the seventh heaven, on the 
right hand of the throne of God. 

Erifope of (EchaUia Av-as one day 
carrying her infiuit son, when she 
plucked a lotus flower for his amuse- 
ment, and was instantaneously trans- 
formed into a lotus. 

Lotis^ daughter of Neptune, fleeing 
from Pria'pus, was metamoiqihoscd iub> 
a lotus. 

Lotus-eaters or Lotopb'agl, in Ho- 
meric legend, ore a people wlio ate of 
the lotus- ti*ee, the effect of which was to 
make them forget their friends and 
homes, and to lose all desire of return- 
ing to their native land, their only wish 
being to live in idleness in Lotus-land. 
{Odi/ssey, xi.) 

yl Lotus-eater, One living in ease and 
luxury. Lord Tennyson has a poem 
callc'd The Lotus Faters. 

V The drink is made from tlie Zizy- 
phuH Lotus, which grows in Jei hjh, an 
island near Tunis. 

Loud Patterns. Flashy, sliowy ones. 
The analogy betAveeu sound and colour 
is very striking. 

Loud as Tom of Lincoln. The 

great church bell. 

Louis (St.) is usually represented nr- 
holding tlie SaA'iour’s crown of thorns' 
and the cross ; sometimes, however, he 
is represented with a pilgrim's staff, and 
sometimes with the standard of the cross, 
the allusion in all cases being to his 
crusades. 

Louis Blsc-buit was nicknamed Des 
Jfultres, because he was a great goui*- 
inaiid, and especially fond of oyst^lrs, 

Louisiana, IT.S. Ameri<‘a. So named 
ill compliment to Louis XIV. of P'rance. 
Original ly applied to the French posses- 
sions in the Mississippi Valley. 
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lioiilk Jse Imp salt bhm te que imh 
'Ut9 pense'' [male = m6chant]. “ Vh 
p'xpvn reeonnait . nn fripon au pmnifr 
cowjD d'miy Wd juuge others by our- ! 
selves, “ Chamn nmure tout d von 
aufie.*^ We m^sure others in our own 
bushel. The wolf believes that every 
beast entertains the same wolUsh 
thoughts and desires as it does itself. 
Plautus expresses the same idea thus: 
*^Imanlre me ainnt ultra mm ipsi in- 
saniunt;^^ and Cicero says, Malum 
eonedentia empiciosum facit,^* 

liOUTre [Faria], A corruption of 
hupara, os it is called in old title- 
deeds. 

I)a||B^bert is said to have built here a 
hunting-seat, the nucleus of the present 
magnincent pile of buildings. 

“ He*ll make your Paris Louvre shako for It.*’ 
Shakeupcare: JJeiirn P., ii. <1. 

Louvre. The tower or tun*et of a 
building lik| a belfry, ongiually designed 
for a sort of ohimne}' to let out the 
smoke. (French, I'ouvert^ the opening.) 

Louvre boards in churches. Before 
chimneys were used, holes were left in 
the roof, called loovera or leurer hole a. 
From the French Vmvert (the open 
boards). 

Louyre of St. Petersburg (The), 
The Hermitage, an imxieriol museum. 

Love {God of), (Anglo-Saxon luf.) 

Cam'deo, in Hindu mythology. 

Camade'ra,, in Persian mythology. 

Cupid, in liomnu mytliology. 

Eros, in Greek mythology, 

Freya, in Celtic mythologj'. 

Kama or Cama,, in Indian nij^thology. 
{See Bowyee, etc., etc.) 

H The family of lore. Certa in fanatics 
in the sixteenth century, holding tenets 
not unlike those of the Auahaxitists. 

7%ere is no tore lost. Because the 
persons referred to have no love for eacli 
other. What does 7iot exist cauuot be 
lost. 

Love-look. A small curl gummed to 
the temples, sometimes called a bean or 
bote catcher. When men indulge in a 
curl in front of their oars, the lovo-lock 
is called a bell-rope—i.e, n rope to imll 
' the belles after them. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth century tlie love-lock 
was a long lock of hair hanging in fi'ont 
of the shouldem, curled and decorated 
with bows and ribbons. 

Lovo-powdoro or Potions were 
drugs to excite lust. Once these love- 
ohams were genenLlly believed in ; thus, 
Bxsbantio accuses Othello of having 


bewitched Besdemona with ** ^rugs 
waken motion : ” and Lady Grey itas 
accused of having bewitched Edward 
IV. ^^by strange potions and^ 8mo'’ous 
charms.’* {Fabian, p. 495.) 

Love and Lordship. Lov^ and lord-^ 
ship never like fellowship, French, 

Amour et seiynmrie ne veulent point de 
eampaime German, ^^Licbeund herr- 
achaft leiden heme qeaellachaft ; ** Italian, 
*^Amor e signoria non vogliono compag- 
niu. (Neither lovers nor princes can 
brook a rival.) 

Love in a Cottage. A mamage for 
love without suificieiit means to main- 
tain one*8 social status. However, 
“When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out of the window.** 

Love-in-idleness. One of the 

numerous names of the x)aiiBy or hearts- 
ease. Originally white, but changed to 
a purple colour by the fall of Cupid’s 
bolt upon it. 

“ V«'t nmrked T where the holt of (’upid fell. 

It fell ujXMi a little Weaterii flower, 

Before, ui.lk-whito, now imrplo with love’s 

wound ; 

The iiinideiiH call It Love-In-IdlencHS.” 

HhaU'itpmrtt : MidHiimmet Dream, II. S. 

Love me. Love my Dog. St. Ber- 
nard quotes this proverb in Latin, ^*Qui 
me umat, amatet eanem meum ; ** French, 
'‘'‘(pii at me Jiertrund, aime son vh ien ; ** 
Spanish, “ Quivu hUn qmh's a heliram, 
blen quit re a su can.** (If you love anyom*, 
3 *ou will like all that belongs to iiitn.) 

Lovo’b Girdle. {See (Jestus.) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost (iShakespearr). 
Fen Uf land. King (»1* Navarre, with tlin 
three lords, Biroii', Longaville, tiiid 
Biimaiu, make a vow to spend three 
years in study, during wliicli time tliey 
hind themselves to look upon no woman. 
Scarce is the vow made w’ hen thePnii- 
cess of France, with Bosaline, Maria, and 
Catherine are announced, bringing a 
petition from the King of France. The 
four geiitleineii fall in love wdtli the four 
ladies, and send them verses; thej'^ also 
visit them masked as Muscovites. ^ The 
ladies treat the w*hole matter as a jest, 
and wlicn the gentlemen declare their 
iutuutioiiB to he honourable impose upon 
them a delay of twelve months, to he 
silent in works of charity. If at the ex- 
piration of that time they still wish to 
many, the ladies promise to lend a 
favourable ear to their respective suits. 

Lovel. the Dog. Bxt, Cxt, etc.) 

Lovalaot. Tha prlucipal male char- 
acter of Bichardsoii’s novel Clarissa 
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He is a selfish volaptuary, a 
ma.n of fashion, whose sole ambition is 
to ensnare female modesty and virtue. 
Crabbe' calls him “rich, proud, and 
crafty ; li'andsorne, brave, and gay.’* 

Lover’S’Leap. The promontory from 
which Sappho threw nerself into the 
sea « now called Santa Maura. {See 
Leucabia.) 

Loving or Grace Cup. A large cup 
passed round from guest to guest at 
sbite banquets and city feasts. Miss 
Strickland says tliat Margaret Atheliiig, 
wife of Malcolm Kanmore, in order to 
induce the Scotch to remain for grace, 
devised the grace cup, wliich was filled 
with the choicest wine, and of which 
each ^uest was allowed to drink nd 
libitum after gi*ace had been said. {His- 
torie Sketches.) 

Loving Cup. On the introduction of 
Christianity, the custom of wassailing 
was not abolished, hut it assumed a 
religious aspect. The monks enlled the 
wassail bowl the poc'nlum enytfa'ftis 
(loving cup), a term still retained in 
the London companies, hut in tlie 
universities the term Grace (Jap is 
more general. Immodijitely after 
grace the silver cup, filled with sack 
^Jpiced wine) is ])asscd round. The 
master and wardens drink welcome to 
their guests ; the cup is then juissed 
round to all the guests. {See (JuA(n*J 
( 'in*.) 

V A lo V iiig or gViice cuj) slionld al ways 
have two handles, ami some liave as 
many as foui*. 

J.oi'iHff (^up. This ceremony, of drink- 
ing from one ciip and passing it. round, 
was obs^^rved in the Jewisli paschal sup- 
per, and our Lord refers to the custom 
in the words, “Drink ye all of it.” 

“ He LtMc iiijit4lrr of tlie Imiisfl laid Iiold of floj 
Yeflsel with hoth'liaiKlH, liftt'd il. tiji, and ^aid-- 
‘ Blessed he Thon, O Lord our Hod, thou kiiiK <>f 
the world, who hast Kiveii us the fruit of tin* 
vine;' and the AVboU'HHS<'inbI.v’ said ‘Aiiioii.’ Then 
drinkiiiff Arst himself from the nip, he imesed It 
round to the rest.”— A7dnd the chap, 

lx. 

Low-beU. Night-fowliug, in which 
birds are first roused from their slum- 
ber by the tinkling of a bell, and then 
dazzled by a light so as to 1 hi easily 
caught. {LoWf Scotch, louv\ afinine, as 
a “Towe of fyre and beif.) 

“The sound of the low-hell makes the hirds lie 
close, so that they daro not stir whilst you are 

} )itcJiinff the net, for the sound tlierooff is dread- 
ul to them ; but the sight of the lire, much more 
terrible, makes them Ay up, so that they lnw;«iiiie 
instantly entangled in the net.’*— Iteereation. 

Low Obur^b. The Time defines a 
Low Churchman as one who loves a 


Jew and hates the Pope.” We now call 
a Oalvinistic episcopalian one of the Low 
Church because he holds “ church ritu- 
als ” and the dogma of “ apostolic suc- 
cession ** in lower esteem than pei’sonal 
grace and faitli in the “blood of the 
atonement.” 

Low Comedian {The), in tiieatrical 
parlance, is the farceur, hut must not 
poach on the preserves of the “light 
comedian.” Paul Pry is a part for a 
“ low comedian,” Box and Cox are parts 
for a “ light comedian.’* 

Low Mam is a mass without singing. 
It is called low “ qnia Hahmiam voce 
eelebrdtury “ Missa alta ” is performed 
musically, and alta vucc^ in a loud voice. 

Low Sunday. The Sunday next 
after Easter ; so called because it is .'it 
the bottom of the Easter which it closes. 

Low to High. From loiv St, JamctCn 
up to hiijh St. FanVe {Pope : Satirra). 
In the Bungorian controversy, Bislioji 
Hoadly, a groat favourite at St. James’s, 
was Low Church, but Dr. Hare, Dean 
of St. Paul's, was High Church. 

Lower City (V'Ac). Aero, nortli of 
Zion, was so called. 

Lower Empire. The Tiomaii or 
Western, from removal of tho scat of 
einjiirc to Coiistaiitiiiojilc to the extiiic- 
tiini of tliat cm})ir«^ by th« Turks in I LOli. 

Lower your Sail. In Frcnr h, ‘ ‘ t'a/er 
la voile, mc.ans to salute; to I’onfcs'i 
yourself subinissivo or con(|uerod ; to 
liiimhlc oneself. 

Lowlanders of Attica wore the 
gentry, so called because they lived on 
the i>iiiins. {PedieiH.) 

Lownde'an Professor (Cambridge 
University). A iirofessor of astronomy 
(and geometry) ; the cliair founded by 
Tliomas Lowndes, Esq., in 1749. 

Loy. A long, narrow spado used in 
cultivating stony lands. 

LoyaL Only one rt?gimcnt of all the 
British army is so called, and that is the 
“Loyal Norih Laiicasliire,” in two bat- 
talions, No. 47 and No. 81. It was so 
called in 1798, and probably liad some 
allusion to the French revolutionists. 

Loys So Louis was -written in 

French till tho time of Louis XIII. 

Luatb (2 syl.). Cuthullin’s dog in 
Ossian’s Fmgal ; also the name of the 
poot man’s dog representing the pea- 
mntiy in The Tua Dogs^ by Bobert 
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Burns. The gentleman’s dog is called 
Csesar. Also Fingal's dog. Dog.) 

Lnblier (A). A dolt. Seamen call 
an awkward sailor a land-lubber. A 
variant of “ looby ” (Welsh, lloh^ with 
a diminutive, somewhat of a dunce 
or dwt.”) 

Lubber’i Bole. A lazy cowardly 
way of doing what is appomted, or of 
evading duty. A seaman’s expression. 
Sailors, call the vacant space l)etwceii 
the head of a lower-mast and the edge 
of the top, the Inlber^fi hole, because 
timid boys get through this space to the 
top, to avoid the danger and diihculties 
of the ‘^futtock shrouds.” 

Lnbberkin or Lubrloan. (Irish, 
Lobaircin or Lep*rechaun.) A faii^ ro- 
sembh'ng an old man, by profession a 
maker of brogues, who resorts to onl- 
of- the- way places,, wliere he is discovered 
by the noise of his hammer. He is ricli, 
and while anyone keeps his eye fixed 
upon him cannot escape, but the moment 
tlie eye is withdrawn lie vanishes. 

Lnblns. A species of goblins in 
Normandy that take the form of wolves, 
and frequent churcliyards. They are 
very timorous, and take flight at the 
sligntest noise. 

a penr tie (Afraid of 

ghosts). Said of a chicken-hearted 
person. 

IflUoasian Professor. A profo.s.sr>r 
of mathematii's in the IJuivei-sity of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded m lCt)3 by Henry Lucas, Esq . 
M.P. for the University. 

Luoasta. to whom Richard Love- 
lace sting, was Lucy Sticheverell, calhwl 
by him lux easia, i.e. Chaste Lucy. 

Lnoe. Tlower de Luce. A corruption 
of ^deur-de-Us ( 9 .^’.), more anciently 
written * ^ flour e delices, ’ ’ a coiTuptioii of 
Hordilim, 'the white iris. The Frencli 
messenger says to the Regent Bedford — 

“rronpert are the flower de Inces in yonr arni.«» ; 

Of Eugland's coat one-half is cut. awav.'’ 

Hhakeiffieme : I Henry IT., i. 1. 

referring of course to the loss of France. 

H The luce or lucy is a full-grown 
pike. Thus Justice Shallow says — ‘ * Tlie 
luce is the fresh fish, the salt fish is an 
old coat t.e. Lucy is a new name, the 
old one was Charlecote. {Merry Wires 
offFwdsor, 11.) (AVcFleubs-de-Lys.) 

Lilpe the full-grown pike, is the Latin 
from tlje Greek lukos (a wolf), 
meaning the wolf of fishes. 


Luola dl Lammnrmoor. . Called 
Lucy Ashton by Sir Walter Scott, was 
the sister of Lord Henry Asliton of 
Lammermoor, who, to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of the family, arranges a mar- 
riage between his sister and Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw (or Frank Hayston, laird of 
Bucklaw) . Unknown to Henry Ashton , 
Edgardo (or Edgar), master of Bavous- 
wood), whose family has long been in a 
state of hostility with the Lammermoors, 
is in love witli Luc^^ and his attachment 
is reciprocated. While Edgar is absent 
ill Fi'aiice on an embassy, Lucy is made 
to believe, by feigned letters, that Edgar 
is unfaithful to her, and in her frenzy of 
indignation consents to maiTy the laird 
of Bucklaw ; but on the wedding night 
she stabs lier husband, goes mad, and 
dies. {Donizetti : l.uvia di lammermoor, 
an opera ; and AVr W ^Iter IScott : Jiride, 
of Lammermoor.') 

Zaii'olaii. The impersonation of the 
follie.s and vii^es of the age, metamor- 
phosed into an ass. The chief character 
111 the Golden Ass of Apiile'ins. 

Iiuolfer. Tlie morning star. Venus 
is both an eveuing and a morning star : 
Wlion she follows the sun, and is an eveu- 
ing stai’, she is called Lies' pems ; wlieii 
she precedes the sun, and appears before 
sunrise, she is called Lucifer (the light- 
bringer). 

h'oad a*: Lucifer. Very haughty and 
overbearing. Lucifer is the name given 
by Isaiah to Nebuchadnezzar, the pro ml 
Imt ruined king of Babylon ; “Take up 
' this provoi’b against the King of Baby- 
lon, and say, , . . How art thou fallen, 
from heaven, O Luidfcr, son of the morn- 
ing ! ” (Isa. xiv. 4, 12). The poets feign 
that Satan, before lie was driven out of 
heaven for his }*ride, was called Lucifer, 
Milton, in his JUtradise Lost, gives this 
name to the demon of “ Sinful Pride.” 

Lnoifers (1833). An improvement 
I on tlie CoTigi'eves and Prometheaus. 

; Pliospborus was introduced into the 
I paste ; but pliosphurus made tlie matches 
j so sensitive that the wdiole box often 
I ignited, children were killed by sucking 
; the matches, and at Boulogne two sol- 
I diers and a woman were poisoned by 
I drinking coffee in whicli a cnild had put 
a “ lucifer.” The manufacture of these 
matches was also very deleterious, pro- 
ducing “ jaw disease.” {See P^me- 
THEA.NS, SaJJ'KTY MACTHES.) 

Lnoifera [rndc"] lived in a sjdendid 
palace, only its foundation was of sand. 
The door kood always open, and the 
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^een gave welcome to every comer/ 
Her six privy ministers are Idleness, 
t>luttony, Lecher 3 % Avarice, Envy, and 
Bevenge. These six, with Pride herself, 
are the seven deadly sins. Her carriage 
was drawn by six different animals— viz. 
an ass, swine, goat, camel, wolf, and 
lion, on each of which rode one of her 
privy councillors, Satan himself being 
coachman. Wnile here the Red-Cross 
Knight was attacked hy Sausjoy, who 
would have been slain if Duessa had not 
rescued him. (Spenser : Faihie Qttcenc, 
bk. i. 4.) 

Luoifer'ians. A sect of the foui-th 
century, who refused to hold any com- 
munion with the Arians, who had re- 
nounced their “errors” and been re- 
admitted into the Oiurch. So called 
from Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, their leader. 

Lucin'ian. The young prince, son 
of Dolopatfhs, the Sicilian monarch, (in- 
trusted to tlio care of Virgil, the philo- 
sopher. {See Seven Wise Masters, 
and Dolopatos.) 

LUOlUS. (See PUDENS.) 

Lnok. Accidental good fortune. 
(Dutch, ftik ; (l<»rinan, y/tic/.-, verb 
yluekcu^ to succeed, to prosper.) 

Dmvn on one's htek. Short of cash and 
credit. “Not in luck’s way, “ not un- 
expectedly promoted, enriched, or other- 
wise benetited. 

(tii'e a man huh and throir him into 
the sea. Meaning that his luck will sa ve 
liiin even in the greatest extremity’. Ite- 
feniiig to Jonali and Ari'on, wlio were 
cast into the sea, but camcjd safel}^ t»» 
land, the one hy a whale and the (dher 
by a dolphin. 

Luck for Fools. I’his is a French 
proverb : fou fvriuney And again, 

“ Fortune cst nonrriee de fofie." 

Luck in Odd. Numbers, (See 

Opd.) 

, Luck of Eden HaU(TAc). A drink- 
ing cup, said to have been given to Miss 
Zoe Mnsgrave on her marriage witli Mr. 
Fartjuharson, and still in Edeu Hall, 
Cumberland. The tale is. that it was 
snatched surreptitiously from the fairies, 
who attached this threat to it : 

“ !f that pui> either break fir fall, 

FareweJl the luck of Ellen Hall." 

(See Eden Hall.) 

Luck or Lucky Penny. A trifle re- 
turned to a purchaser for good luck. A 
penny with a hole in it, supposed to 
ensure good luck. 


Lucky. To eat one's htehf. To de- 
camp or make off quickly : 1 must out 
my stick. As hwk means chance, the 
phrase mcay signify, “ I must give up 
my chance and be off. (See Cot . . .) 

Lucky Stone (A), A stone wuth a 
hole through it. (See Lucky Penny.) 

Luore'zia dl Bor'gia, daughter of 
Poi>c Alexander VI., was thrice mui'ried, 
her last husband being Alfonso, Du^ of 
Ferra'ra. Before her marriage with the 
duke she had a natural son named Gon- 
na' ro, who was sent to bo brought up hy 
a Nea^b^litan flshonnan. When arrived 
at man’s estate he received a letter in- 
forming him that he was nobly honi, and 
offering him a commission in the anny. 
Ill th(^ battle of Rim 'ini he saved the 
life of Orsi'ni, and they became sworn 
friends. In Venice be is introduced to 
the 3 'ouiig nobles, who tell him of the ill 
deeds of Lucrezia Borgia.. Each of them 
has had some rc'lativi) put to death hy 
her agency. Genna'ro, in his indignation , 
mutilates the duke’s escutcheon with liis 
dagger, knocking oft' the “B” of his 
name, and fibaii^’iig Borgia into Orgia 
(orgies). Lucrezia, not knowing who 
has offered the insult, requests tlie duke 
that the ijerpotrator may be put to death, 
hut when she discovers it to be her own 
sou gives him an antidote to neutralise 
the poison he hiis dnink, and releaseti, 
him from his confiiiement. Scarcely is 
h<* liberal edwluui he and his eoinpati ions 
arc iiiviti^d by the* Princess Neg'roui to 
a banquet, wht'rt* Ihej' are all poisoned. 
Lucrezia tells Ucunini'n he is her son, and 
dies heis(*lf as soon as her son expires. 

I {Ihnizetfi's opera.) 

LUOUUUB BUPB Wltb LUOUllUB. 

Said of a glutton who gormandises alone. 
Liicullus was a rich Roman soldier, 
noted for his magriiflcence and self- 
indulgence. Sometimes above £1,700 
was expended on a single meal, and 
Horace tells ns he had .'),000 rich purple 
robes in his house. On one oceasiou a 
very superb supper was prepared, and 
when asked w-ho were to be his guests 
the “ rich fool ” replied, “ Lucullus 
will SU13 to-nig)it with Lucullus.” (b.c. ' 
110-57.) 

Luoub a non Luoendo. An etymo- 
logical contradiction. The Latin "word 
h/ens means a “ datk grove,” but is said 
to Ije derived from the Vf*rh liteS^o, to 
shine. Similai’ly our word black (the 
Anglo-Saxon bfar) is derived from the 
verb bleec^aUj to blcacb or whiten. 
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Beldam. ADk.ugly hag. From the 
Freaoich l^lle dame. 

Belluhi [uwl quia mln^ime helium. 
{Pnsdan.) Betlum^ a beautiful thing. 

Calid {hot) radically the same as the 
Baxon caid^ German halt (cold). 

Oleaye, to part^ also signifies to sticic 
together. (Saxon, cUfan^ to adhere.) 

Gurta'na (the instrument that shortens 
by cutting off tlie head ; French court, 
Italian corto) is the blunt sword, emble- 
maticaJ of mercy, l)ome before our 
sovereigns at their coronation. 

Devoted {attached to) is the Latin 
devotus (cursed). 

Eumeu!dc.H (tlie well-disposed) ; the 
Furies. 

Euoiiyma (good name) ; is poisonous. 

Hiron, ii sword, a bully. (Gk, irent, 
peace.) 

Kalo-iTohanuos, son of Alexius Coin- 
nent'S. Called Kahs (handsome) bc<‘Ause 
he was exceedingly ugly and under- 
sized. He w'as, how-evei', an active aii<l 
heroic prince, and liis sc^n Manual (con- 
temporary w'itli Itichard Gcrur de Ijioii) 
was even more heroic still. 

Lambs were ruffians formerly em- 
ployed at elections to use physical 
force ’’ to deter electors from voting for 
the opposition. 

Lc'ucosphoro, the inner Jiiid brighlcT 
]K)rtion ot the sun’s corona. It is neither 
W'hite nor spherical. 

Lily-white, a chiiniu'y-awec^p. 

Religion, lioml -service (rc-////«), is the 
service (if which Christ has made us 
free. 

Speaker of House of Commons. The 
only member that in’vnr makes speeches. 

Sohmion, George 111., so called hy Dr. 
Wolcott, because ho was no Solomon. 

In their marriage seivico the Jews 
break a tvinc-glass ; the synilKil being 
“ as this glass can never he rejoined, so 
may our union be never broken.” {Sec 
Mibnomek.) 

Lnoy (5/.). Patron saint for those 
afflicted in the (^ves. It is .said that a 
nobleman wanted to many h(*r for the 
beauty of her eyes : so she tore tbnm out 
and gave them to him saying, *• Now let 
me uve to God.” The story says that 
her eyesight was restored ; but the 
rejected lover accused ber of “ faith in 
Christ,” and slie was martyred hy a 
sword thrust into her neck. 8t. Lucy is 
represented in art carrying a i>nlm 
branch, and bearing a platter with two 
eyes on it. 

Luoy and Colin. A ballad hy 
Thomas Tickell, translated into Latin by 


Vincent Bourne. Colin forsook Lucy of 
Leinster for a bride “thrice as rich.”* 
Lucy felt that she was dying, and made 
request that she might be taken to the 
church at the time of Colin’s wedding. 
Her request was granted, and wheiv 
Colin saw Lucy’s corpse, “ the damps of 
death bedewed his brow, and he died.” 
Both were hurled in one tomb, and to 
their grave many a constant hind and 
plighted maid resort to “deck it with 
garlands and true-love knots.” 

Lud. A mythical king of Britain. 

(Jen oral Lud. {Sec Ltidiutes.) 

Lud's Bulwark* Ludgate |irisou. 
{See abot'c.) 

Lud’s Town. London ; so called 
from Lud, a mytliical king of Britain. 
Lndtfate is, hy a similar tradition, said 
to he the gate where Lud was buried. 
(*SVc London.) 

“ Ami on the pates of Lud’p town net yonr lic.ad3.” 

Hhakeapeare : I’l/tnuHiur, i \ . t’. 

Ludgate. stow says, “King Lud. 
repairing the city, culled it after lus 
name LatVs town ; the strong gate which 
ho built in the west pa.rt he likewise 
named Lud-gato. In the year 1200 the 
gate was hi'antifiod with images (^f Lud 
and other kings. Those images, in tin' 
reign of Edward VT., had their heo.ds 

smitten oif Queen Httry did set 

new heads upon their old bodies again. 
The twenty-eighth of Queen Elizabeth 
the gate was newly and b(!;nitifully 
built, with images of Lud and others,. as 
before.” {Snr} (tf nf London . ) The more 
probable etymon of Lud-gate is the 
Anglo-Saxon leode (peoph'), similar b) 
the Ihrto del popnli of Rome. 

“ILmll lltiilL that pnto of A\bicli lim ntuno is 
Ilk'll t, 

wlik'li Lio lies Hiir.onilu'd soUMiiiit.\ " 

Spetuter : FaCrie Quiuutp, ii. x. 4»i 

'* T.ndmite w:is oripinnlly huilr liy iho li!iron<4, 
who onlU'od Loudon, dOHfnij cd ihe .F pwh’ lioukcH. 
ftUtl ereoltMl this pato with tliolr nuns, li w.i-* 
iiHod as a free rrison in bur sixm lost M>mi. 
ItmilciJp A most romaiilitj story is told of Hir 
Stcplion Forster, who was lord mayor m 1 4.VI. Ho 
had beiMi a prisoner at loukato, and ln-iruod 
Ht I he gate, where he was seen by a noh wuJuw, 
who bought ids liberty, took liiiii into her son leo. 
and afterwards niarriod him. To ('oninieniomto 
this strange eventful history, Sir Stephen en- 
larged the prison accninuiodHtion, and added a 
rhnpel. The old gate was taken down and rel nnl f. 
m The new-built gate was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of London, and tho next gaiediseil 
nlHoasa prison for debtors) was milled down in 
ITiiii, the twisoners having been removed to the 
London Workhouse, and afterwards to the Gilt- 
Hpnr Street Compter. 

Luddites (2 syl.). Riotous work- 
men who went about the manufacturing 
districts brea^ng machines, under the 
notion that machmery threw men out of 
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employ. Miss Martineau says that the 
term arose from Ned Lad, of Leioes- 
tershire, an imbecile who was much 
houuded by boys. One day he chased a 
sot of tormentors into a house, and broke 
two stocking-frames, whence the leader 
of these rioters was called General Lud, 
his chief abettors Lud’s wives, and his 
followers Luddites. (1811-1816.) 

Ludlum. (Ser. Lazy.) 

Luez. (Sec Lttz.) 

LnfT. Tiic weather- gauge. The part 
of a vessel towards the wind. A sauing 
cJoso to the wind. (Dutch, loef, a 
weather-gauge.) 

7n hrf' is to turn the head of a 8hii> 
towards the wind. 

Luff! — i.c. Put the tiller on the lee- 
sidc.' Tills is done to make the ship sail 
nearer the wind. 

Luff round f Throw the ship’s liead 
right into the wind. 

Luff a-lcc ! Same as luff round. 

A sliip is said to Hpnng hrr luff when 
she yields to the helm by sailing nearer 
the wind. 

Keep the luff. The wind side. 

liafira. Douglas’s dog, “the fleetest 
hound in all the North.” (Sir Trailer 
Scott : Lady of the La/cCf v. 25.) (See 
Dor,.) 

Luggle. The warlock who, when 
storms prevented him from going to sea, 
used to sit on “Luggie’s Knoll,” and 
fish up dressed food, 

Luggnagg. An island mentioned in 
Gullipcr*8 Travels j where people live for 
ever. Swift shows the evil of such a 
destiny, unless accompanied with eternal 
youth. (>Vr<? Strulduhuos.) 

Luke (St.). Patron saint of painters 
and physicians. Tradition says he 
T)ainted a portrait of the Virgin Mary, 
From Col. iv. 14 he is supposed to have 
been a physician. 

St. Jjukc, in Christian art, is usually 
represented with an ox lying near him, 
and geiif'nilly with p.ainting materials. 
Somct.imr.s lie seems engaged painting a 
picture of the Virgin and infant Saviouj’, 
his descriptions of the early life of the 
Saviour being more minute tlian that 
«»f the other envangelists. Metaphrastus 
mentions the skill of St. Liikc' in paint- 
ing : John of Damascus speaks of his 
portrait of the Virgin (p. 631 : Paris, 
1712). Many pictures ^ill extant are 
attributed to St. Luke ; but the artist was 
probably St. Luke, the Greek hermit; 
xor certaiiLly these meagre Byzantine 


productions were not the works of the 
evangelist. (See Zami : Storia I^ttorica 
deW Italia^ ii. 10.) 

St Luke's Club or Th^ Vir^'sts, An 
artists* club, established in England by 
Sir Antonio Vandyke, and hem at the 
Hose 2'areni Fleet Street. Tliere was 
an ac.ademy of St. Luke founded by 
the Paris artists in 1391 ; one at Rome, 
founded in lo93, but based on the 
“ Compagnia di San Luca ” of Florence, 
found^ in 1345; a similar one was 
established at Sienna in 1355. 

St Luke's Summer^ called by the 
French I'Ste de S. Martin; hence the 
phrase “ VHe de. la S. Denis d la S. 
Martin," from October 9th to November 
1 1th, moaning generally the latter end 
of autumn. 

. Rt. Liikp’P Khorf snininor hvnd Lhortu inoii. 
Nearing the goal of thnt'Broro years and ten,* 
Murrta: Earthlu J'armliac (.Marcli). 

As light as St Luke's bird (i.c. an ox). 
Not light at all, but quite the contraij. 
St. Luke is generally represented writ- 
ing, wliile behind him is an ox, sym- 
bolical of sacrifice. The whole tableau 
luefLus that Luke begins his gospel with 
the priest sacrificing in the Temple. 

Matthew in symbolised )>y a man. hecanse lio 
oegins his gos^wl with the manhood of Jesus as a 
fU‘S(*endant of David ; Mark, hy a lum, hecsiise he 
his gosiiel with the Tiaptism in tlie wilder- 
ness ; John, l>y an eaglfi, lieeauso he lM*gins bis 
goiiptd by soaring into heaven, and describing the 
l>re-e.\isting state of tlie Logos. 

Luke’s Iron Crown. • George and 
Luke Dosa headed an unsuccessful 
revolt against the Hungarian nobles in 
the early part of the 'sixteenth century. 
Lnko (according to Goldsmith) under- 
went the torture of the red-hot iron 
crown, as a punishment for allowing 
himself to bo proclaimed king. History 
Raj’S it was George^ not Luke. (The 
Traveller.) 

LulUan Method. A mechanical aid 
to the memory, by means of systematic 
arrangements of ideas and subjects, 
devised by Raymond Lull}', in the 
thirteenth century. 

Lumber (from tomhard). A pawn- 
broker’s shoj). Thus Lady Miiiray 
writes ; “ Tlicy put all the little plate 
they had in the lumber, which is pawn- 
ing it, till the 8hip.s came home.” 

Lumlne Slooo (lu). Disinterestedly ; 
as a dry question to be resolved without 
regard to other matters. 

“ If physiolngical consiflemUniiB have any nifan- 
in?, ir will ha always iniixiBsibio for wotnon m 
view the subject [of womon's siUrrageljM Inmins 
sice»:*~Ths jUineteenth Century (Tbe non. Mra 
Chapman, Ahrll, 1S86). 
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laninp, ^ym dm'i like it^ you way 
lump it, Wbether you like to do it or 
not, no matter ; it muet be done. Here 
“lump it” means “to gulp it down,” 
or BwaUow unwillingly, to put up with it 
unwillingly but of necessity. Thus we 
Bay of mraicine, “lump it down,” 
gulp it down. (Danish, yulpett, to 
swallow.) 

Lumpkin Crony)y in S/te *9loops lo 
Conq\m\ by Goldsmith. A sheepish, 
mischievous, idle, cunning lout, “ with 
the vices of a man and the follies of a 
boy ; ” fond of low companj^ but giving 
himself the airs of the young squire. 

Lon. So John Bich called himseir 
when he performed harlequin (1681- 
1701). 

"On tlieone P<illy by some railed Pun, 

And on tlieothoi liisurcb-iKicrou 1 . 1111 .” 

t'hnrvhith 

Luna. An ancient seaport of Gen'oa, 
whence the marble qu^irried in the 
neighbourhood is called “marmo lun- 
ensG.” {Ortando Furtono.) 

Conte di Luna. Garzia, brother of 
Count Luna, had two sons. One day a 
gipy was found in their chamber, and 
being-seized, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The daughter of the gipsy, out 
of revenge, vowed vengeance, ana stole 
Manii'co, the infant son of (^ar/ia. It 
BO fell o\it that the count and Manrico 
both fell in love with the Piincess Leo- 
nora, who loved Manrico only. Lima 
and Manrico both fall into the hunds of 
the count, and are condemned to death, 
when Leonora promises to “give her- 
self” to Lima, provided ho liberates 
Manrico. The count accepts the terms, 
and goes to the prison to fulfil his 
promise, when Leonora dies from poison 
which she has sucked fTOm a ring. Soon 
as Manrico sees tliat Leonora is dead, he 
also dies. ( Verdi : 11 Tioi atoie^ an 
opera.) 

Lunar Month. About four weeks 
from new moon to now loooii. 

Lunar Year. Twelve lunar mouths. 
There are 18 lunar months in a year, 
18 X 4 -- 52 weeks. 

Lunatiea. Moon-strnck persons. 
The Homans believed that the mind 
was affected by the moon, and that 
“lunatics” were'more and more frenzied 
as the moon increased to its full. {iSee 
Avehtin.) 

” The \'sriOtts montal dnrangemcntB . . . v.'i]{cli 
ha^'e been sttri hiited i* > rbe f nflnonce of the mimn , 
have given to this day the name ItMotiat to v»er- 
sons flufferinfr from serious mental disurders. — 
OrMiar : Popular tYrora, cliap. i v. p. 53. 1 


Lunobeon* (Welsh, llone or f/uuML 
a gulp ; llyneu, to swallow at a gulp.) 
The notion of its derivation from the 
Spanish once^ eleven, is borrowed from 
the word nuncheon, i.e. ndn-tnele, a noon 
repast. Hence Hudtbras : 

“ When, laying hy their swords and truncheona ' 

They took their breakfasts, cir their nuncheopB.** 
Book i. 1. lines 345, 346. 

V In Letter Book G, folio iv. (27 Ed- 
ward II.), donations of drink to work- 
men are called nonechenohe, {Riley: 
Mc^nonals of London.) 

Lungs of London. The parks. In 
a debate, June 30th, 1808, respecting 
encroachments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Wmdliam said it was the “lungs of 
London.” 

Lnnoford. A name used in terrorem 
over children. Sir Thomas Lunsford 
wius governor of the Tower ; a man of 
most vindictive tcmjier, and the dread of 
eveiyonc. 

“ Make rhildven with your tones to run for’t. 

As Imd as Bluodybouen or Lunsford.” 

Jtutloir : Jfiidihraa. lit. S. 

Lu'peroal {Tke)^ strictly spealdng, 
meant the place where Bomulus and 
Bemus were suckled by the wolf {htpnis). 
A yearly festival was held on this spot 
on Feb. 15, in honour of Lu'percus, the 
god of fertility. On one of these festi- 
vals Antony thrice offered to Julius 
Csesar a kingly crown, but seeing the 
people were only half-hearted, Cessor put 
it aside, saying, “Jupiter alone is king of 
Borne.” Shakespeare makes Antony 
allude to this incident : »• 

*’ Yon all did sco that 011 tbo Liii> 6 ri’a 1 

I ibrict' pipst'uiod hiiii a kiujcily ciown. 

Which he did thnre refuse* ” 

Jiflnis CtPftar. ill, ”. 

V Shakespeare calls the Lupercalia 
“the feast of Lupercal” (act i. 1,), and 
probably ho means the festival in An- 
tony’s speech, not the place where the 
festivi J was held. 

Lupine. He darn ml know a libel from 
a fnjH/te. In Latin: ** Jffnorat ' tjald 
difstf nf rera lapinx^y'' ‘ ‘ He does not know 
j good money from a counter, or a hawk 
from a hairdHiiw.” 'J'ho Boinaiis called 
counters liiiiiiins or beaiiH. A libel wns 
a small silver coin the tenth pait of a 
denarius rr the m. 

Lupus et Agnus. A mere pretence 
to found a quarrel on. The words are 
the Latin title of the well-known fable 
of The Wolf and the Lamb. 

Lupus in Fabula. {See above.) 

” ’ Lumis in fahuln,* answered the abbot, scorn- 
fully. • Tha wolf m-cuaeil the sheep of raiiddyiB« 
the streaui, wben he drank fn ir, above her,’ '•-nSir 
IV. Scott : file l«Bt chapter. 
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Isurcdi* T'o leave in the Itttrh, To 
leave a person in a difficulty. . In crib- 
bage a person is left in the lurch when 
his adversary has run out his score of 
sixty- one holes before he himself has 
turned the comer (or pegged his thirty- 
first) hole. In caw it is a slam, that 
is, when one of the players wins the 
entire game before his adverse^ has 
scored a single point or won a trick. 

Luili. Beer and other intoxicating 
drinks ; so called from Lushington the 
brewer. 

Ln'fliad or Tho LuBlada. The ad- 
ventures of the Lusians or Portuguese 
under Vasquez da Gama in their dis- 
covery of India.” The fleet first sailed 
to Mozambique, in Africa, but Bacchus 
(the guardian power of the Mahometans) 
raised a commotion against tho Lusians, 
and a battle ensued in which the Lusians 
were vich)riou8. The fleet was next 
conducted by treachery to Quil'oa, a 
harbour on the east coast of the same 
continent ; but Venus or Divine love, 
to save her favourites from danger, 
drove them away by a tempest, and 
Hermes bade Gama steer for Melinda, 
in Africa. At MoliutUi the Lusians were 
hospitably received, and the king of the 
country not only vowed eternal friend- 
ship, but also provided a pilot to conduct 
the fleet to India. In the Indian Ocean 
Bacchus tried to destroy the fleet, but 

the silver star of Divine love ” calmed 
the sea, and Gama anived a,t India in 
safety. Having accomplished his object, 
Gama returned to Lisbon. 

N.B. Gama sailed three times to 
India: — (1) with four vessels, in 1497, 
returning to Lisbon in two years and 
two months ; he was appointed admiral 
of the Eastern seas. (2) In 1.502, with 
twenty ships, when he was attacked by 
the Zamoriu or king of Calicut, whom 
he defeated, and returned to Lisbon the 
year following ; and (3) wlien John III. 
appointed him viceroy of India.. He 
established his goveriinieiit at Cochin, 
where he died in 1.52 j. It is thQfrnt of 
these voyjiges which is tho subject of 
the Lusiad by Caiiiociis. 

LuBlta'nia. Ancient name for Por- 
tug^il, said to be so called from Lusus. 
{Sfe liUSUS.) 

Lu8l)ta'iilaii Prlace. Don Henry, 
third son of John I. “ the Crreat,” King 
of Portugal — 

"Who, beaven-inspjred, 

To love of iiBefiil alory roiifled mankind, 

And in unbounded couimerce mixed the world “ 
TViomsM : Summer. 


Lnstral Water. Water for aapersiug 
worshippers was kept in an aspersorinm, 
that those who entered or left the temple 
might dip their fingers into the water or 
be sprakled by a priest. The same may 
be said of Indian pagodas, and the cus- 
tom prevailed in ancient Egypt, and 
Etruria, with the Hebrews, ana almost 
all the nations of antiquity. In Rome 
the priest used a smalt olive or laurel 
branch for sprinkling the people. Infants 
weie also sprinkled with lustral water. 

Lustnufi. A space of five years. The 
word means a purification . tlieBe public 
expiations were made at Borne by one of 
the censors every fifth year, at the con- 
clusion of the census. (Latin, lu'ei'e^ to 
I purify.) 

Lnft'us. The sona or raee of Zums. 
Pliny (iii. 1) tells us that Lusus was tho 
companion of Bacchus in his travels, and 
settled a colony in Portuga,!; whence 
the country was termed Lusita'nia, and 
tho inhabitants Luaians. 

LnamB Natn'rss. A freak of nature ; 
as a man with six toes, a sheep with 
two heads, or a stone shaped like some 
well-known object, etc. 

Lntestring. A glossy silk; a cor- 
ruption of the French word lustnne 
(from lustre). 

To apeak in Intestrinr/. Flash, higWy- 
jiolished oratory. The expression was 
first used in Janim, Shakespeare has 
“ taffeta phrases and silken terms pre- 
cise.” We call inflated speech “ fustian ’ * 
{q.i\) or “ bombast” {q,r.) ; say a man 
talks stnf ; term a book or speech made 
up of other men’s brains, ehoddtf {q.v .) ; 
sailors call telling a story spinning a 
yarn,” etc. etc. 

Liite'tla. Mud-hovels; tlio ancient 
name of Paris. The Bomnns call it 
l.ntetia Parisiuntnt, the mud-town of 
the Parisii. The former word being 
dropped, has left the present name Paris. 

Lntber's Hymn. ” Groat God, what 
do I SCO and hoar,” and “A safe strong- 
liold,” etc. 

Lu'tborans. Dr. Eck was the first 
to call the followers of Martin Luther 
by this name. It was used hj” way of 
contempt. 

Xin'tin. A sort of goblin in the 
mythology of Normandy, Very similar 
to tilie house-rouits of Germany and 
Scandinavia. I^metimcs it assumes the 
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form of a hone ready equipped, and in 
this shape is called Le ChwafBayurd, 

To lutin is to twist hair into elf- 
locks. Sometunes these mischievous 
urchins so taimle the mane of a horse or 
head of a child that the hair must be 
cut off. f 

Le rrince Lutin. by the Countess 
B’Aulnoy. 

. Lttxembergera. The people of 
Luxemberg. Similarly wo have Augs- 
burgerSjCarlsburgors, Edinburghers, Fri- 
burgers, Hamburghers and many more. 

Luz or Luez. I'he iudestructible 
bone ; the nucleus of the resurrection 
body. 

“ * How doth a tiihii rcv'ivo again in tlio world to 
ronio?* naked iladrinu ; and .lohlnia Don Hnna- 
jii'nh made answer. ‘From liiz in the liaokiHiiii*.’ 
Hr Ihoii wont on to deinonstinite tlna to lutn : He 
took the hone Juz.niidiint it into water, htit the 
water Imd no action on it ; he jnit it in the fire, 
hill the lira consniiied it. not; ho iWsml it inn 
null, hut could not grind it ; and laid it on an 
aiiviL blit the haiunier crushed ir.< unV'—LioM- 
foot. 

•'The learned rabbins of tho .fews 
Write there'aa bone, w'liirh ibev call Inez . . 

Jtutlcr ; Iludihrae^ ifi. S. 

Lyb'luz (Str), A very young knight 
who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Siuadoue. After overcoming various 
knights, giants, and enchanters, lie en- 
tered the palace of the lady. Presentl^V 
the whole edifice fell to pieces about his 
oars, and a horrible serpent coiled round 
his neck and kissed him. The spell 
being broken, the serpent turned into 
the lady of Siiiadone, who married the 
knight that so gallantly rescuoo her. 
{Lweaiix, a romance.) 

Lyoaon'lanTableB[Z//fdfo«f> wfrws<!r]. 

Execrable food. Lyca'on, desirous of 
testing the divine knowledge of Jove, 
who had honoured him with a visit, 
serv'ed up human flesh on his table ; for 
which the god changed him into a wolf. 

Lyp'idas. The name under which 
Milton celebrates the untimely death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ College^ 
Cambridge, who wns drowned in his 
}uiHsage from ('Jhestor to Trclaml, August 
10th, 1037. Hewasilu' smi of Sir dohn 
' King, Seci'ctary for Ireland. 

LyoiZ'oa {half-irolf. /mO'-ftof/). One 
of the dogs of Actreoii. In Latin it is 
a common term for a shejihcrd's dog, 
and is so used by Yirgil {Bchgne iii. 18). 
(vSW? Eoq.) 

loroopo'^uiu* Wolf's foot, from a 
fanciful res^blance thereta 
f^dfinrd Law is, punish first and try 
i^l^words. Lydfora, in the county of 


Devon, was a fortified town, in which 
was an ancient castle, where were held 
the courts of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Offenders against the stannary laws 
were confined before trial in a dungeon 
so loathsome and dreary that it gave 
rise to the proverb referred to. The 
castle was destroyed by the Danes. {See 
Cui’AB Justice, Cowpeb’b Law.) 

“1 oft lia\o Jioai'd i»f Lyiifurd law. 

How in tho morn tlif.\ hani' and draw. 

And Bit 111 judgment later.'* 

A iJevomhire Poet. 

Lydia, daughter of the King of Lydia, 
was sought in marriage by Alcestes, a 
Thracian knight; his suit was refused, 
and lie repaired to the King of Armenia, 
w’ho gave him an anny, with which he 
laid siege 1o Lydia. He was persuaded 
hy Lydia to raise the siege. The King 
of Armenia would not g^vo im) the pro- 
ject, aud Alcestes slew him. Lydia now 
set him all sorts of dangerous tasks to 
“prove the ardoui* of his love,” all of 
which he surmounted. Lastly, she in- 
duced him to kill all his allies, and 
when she had thus cut off the claws of 
tliis love-sick lion she mocked him. 
Alcestes pined and died, aud Lydia was 
doomed to endless torment in hell, where 
Astoljiho saw her, to whom she told her 
stoiy. {Orhndo FurioHO^ bk. xvii.) 

Lydia Laagulzb, in The lUvnls, by 
Sheridan. 

Lydian Poet {The). Aleman of 
Lydia. (Flourished b.o. 070.) 

Lying Traveller ( The). So Sir JolSn 
Mandeville has been unjustly called. 
(1300-1372.) 

Lying by tho WaU. Dead but not 
buried. Anglo-Saxon, (death). He 
is lying with the dead. 

Lying for the Whetstone. Saidpf 
a person who is grossly exaggerating 
or falsifying a statement. One of' the 
■\i^itsun amusements of our forefathers 
was the lie- wage or lie-match ; he who 
could tell tho gi*eatest lie was rewarded 
with a whetstone to sharjiCu his wit. 
'Phe luituro of these eonteats miiy be 
i illustrated by the following well-known 
I extravaganza: one of the combatants 
! declared he could see a fly ou the top of 
ti church - steeple ; the other replied, 
“ Oh ye.s, I saw him wink his eye.” 

Wlien Sir R. Pigby declared he burl suon the 
“ philoBoplier H stone.*' Bacon quizzically replied, 
“ jierhapa it was a whetstoue." 

Lsime-honnd and Gaze- hound. The 
stanch lyme-hound tracks the wounded 
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tmck over hill and dale. The fleet gaze- 
hound kills the buck at view. 

''Thou art tlie lyme-bnund, I am the iraze- 
hound. . . . Thou hatit deep niraclt)r and unre- 
lenting purpose, a steady, InnK-hreathed mnli^rnity 
of nature, that Buriatsses mine. But then, I am 
the holder, the more ready, both at action and 
expedient. ... I say . . . shall ve hunt in 
couples ? "Sir W. Seett : Kenilworth, chap. I\ . 

Lsni'oeua (2 syl.) was so sharp-sighted 
he could see through the earth, and 
distinguish objects nine miles ofl. 

“That Lyncens may he matched with Gautard's 
aiiflit." lloll : Setircs. i v. 1. 

“Non possisoculo quantum contendere Lvneens.” 

Horace : 1 Epintlr, i. rs. 

L^oh Law* Mob-law, law ad- 
ministered by private persons. Ac- 
cording to Webster, the word lynch 
refci's to a Mr. James Lynch, a farmer, of 
Piedmont, in Virginia. The tale is that, 
as Piedmont, on the frontier, was seven 
miles from any law court, the neigh- 
bours, in 168G, selected James Lynch, a 
man of good judgment and great im- 
partiality, to ^ss sentence on offenders 
for the nonce. His jadgriionts were so 
iudicioTis tliat he acquired the name of 
Judge Lynch, and this sort of law went 
by the name of Lynch law. In coii- 
lirination of this story, we are told there 
u as a James Lynch’ Fitz-Stcqdieii, who 
was warden of Galw’oy in lo26 ; and in 
the capacity of warden he passed sen- 
tence of death on his own son for 
murder. (iSW* Burlaw.) 

“treorqo wn<» lynchod, ho «lC}ier\<Ml J?wcr- 

eon : Knfflieh Traits, rli>i]>. i\. 

Lynoh-plii, (Anghi- Saxon, //////>, an 
axle), whence cluh. (Qy. lynch- law.) 

Lynolmo'bians. Booksellers and 
publishers. Babelais says they inhabit 
a little hamlet near Lautem-land, and 
live by lanterns. {Paiitmf'rnely v. t‘}3.) 

Lsrnz, proverbial for its piercing eye- 
sight, is a fabulous beast, half dog and 
hflflf imnther, hut not like either in cha- 
racter. Tlie cat-like animal now culled 
a lyjik is not remoi'kablc for kccii-sight- 
eduess. 

Lynx-eyed. Having us keen a sight 
as a lynx. Some think the word lynx 
is a perversion of Lyuccus. {Sec nhorr.) 

Lyon King'-of-Arms. Cliicf heraldic 
officer for Scotland ; so called from tho 
lion rampant in the Scottish regal es- 
cutcheon. 

Lyonnesee (3 syl.). **Thnt sweet 
laud of Lyonnesse’* — a tract between 
the Land’s End and the Scilly Isles, now 
submerged full “forty fathoms under 
water.” Arthur came from this mythical 
country. 

00 
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Lyre ( The). That of Terpander and 
Olympus had only three strings; the 
Scythian lyre had five; that of Si- 
monides had eight ; and that of Tihio-‘ 
theus' (3 syl.) had twelve. It was 
played either with the fingers or with a 
plectrum. Tho lyre is called by poets a 
“ sliell,” because the curds of the lyre 
used by Orpheus (2 syl.), Amphlon, and 
A}X>llo, wore stretched on the shell of a 
tortoise. Hercules used boxwood instead. 

Amphton built Thebes with the music 
of Ids lyre, for the very stones moved of 
their own accord into walls and houses. 

AH’ on charmed the dolphins by the 
music of his lyre, and when the baid was 
throvm overboard one of them canied 
him safely to Tec'uarus. 

Hercules was taught music l3y Linus. 
One day, beiug reproved, the strong 
man broke the head of his master with 
his own lyre. 

Orpheus charmed savage beasts, and 
even the infenml gods, with the music 
of his lyre. 

Lyaander and Rosiorttolns, in tho 

romance celled liihhomauiay are meant 
for tho author himself, 'fliomas Frog- 
ncll Dilwliii, D.D., a bibliogi'a}>her, well 
known for his C/assies— i.e. book on 
the Hare and Valuable Hfhtions of the 
Greek and Latin Classies (1811). 

Lyttelton, invoked bv Thomson in 
his Springy was George, Lord Lyttelton, 
of Hagley, Worcestersliire, who iirociired 
from the Prince of Wales a pension of 
£101) a year for the poet. Lucinda was 
Lucy Fortescue, daughter of Hugh For- 
tescue, of Devonshircjt 


M 

BI. This letter represents the wavy 
appearauce of water, and is called in 
Hebrew mem (water). 

BL Every word in the Materia more 
Magistralis begins with tlie letter m. 
{See C and P.) 

BI, (initial of ]nan.slaug}Ltcr). I'lie 
bmnd of a ])erson convic.ted of tliat 
offence, and admitted to the licuefit of 
clej’gy. It was burnt on tho brawn of 
the left thumb. 

BS in numerals is the initial of miUcy 
a tlioiisand. 

“ WMioHwver xmiyi-fli f«ir tlie jKiiil <»f John 
Gower he sliall, bo oft a8 tii‘ ho rtoitniuveaM and 
a D daj s of i«rdoii.”— Tahiti. 

M, to represent the human face. Add 
two dots for the eyes, thus, -M* . These 
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dots being equal to O's, we get OMO 
Cfiomo) Latin for man. 

“ Who roadH the name, 

For Man upon ids forehoiut, there the M 
Had traced itioMt plainb 

Danie: Purtfutnru, 

VL The Jhe M^s : Mausa, Matsj’a, 
Madya, Madthuna, and Mudiu (f1c.s)t, 
fish) wine, women, and gesticulation). 
The five forms of Hindu asceticism. 

KV i.e. Mac, A Gaelic prefix nioaii- 
iug sou. (Gothic, maijns^ ii sou ; 
San^rit, jm/i, to grow; Welsh, «/«//«, 
to breed.) The Welsh ap is Mac 
changed to Map, and contracted into 'ap 
or ’p, as Ai)adujn Adam'), Prjehard 
(*/• Richard), 

SC or N in the Catetdiisni. M is a 
contraction of NN” (iiunies) ; N is for 
iiurue. The respoiuiciit is required to 
give his names if lie has more than one, 
or bis 7iafne if only one. 

In tbe marriage service, M stands for 
mas (the man) or mai'dtus (the bride- 
groom), and N for nnota (the bride). i 

There are some wno think M stands 
for Martf^ the i)atK)ii saint of girls, and ! 
N for Nicholas y the patron saint of hoys. 

BL B. Waiatcoat, A clerical cassock 
waistcoat was so called (about IH.*!!)) 
when first introduced by the High 
Church' party. M. B. moans mark of 
the beast.’* 

“He snulcil nt. flir folly which an 

M.B. ‘ waintcdut,”*— Ohphant ; Phoibr Juno, 
ii.a. 

SCJ>. The first woman that obbiiucd 
this degree was Elizabeth Blac'kwcll, of 
the United States (1819). 

BLP. Meinhor of Parliament, hut in 
slaug language MoinlKn* of the I’olice. 

MS., manuscript ; MSS., manuscripts ; 
generally applied to literary works in 
peumanuiip. (Latin mnumvriptum, tliat 
which is written by the luiiid.) 

Mab. The “ fairies’ midwife ” — i.c. 
csniployod by thf! fairies as midwife of 
dreams (to deliver man’s brain of 
dimms). Thus wlieu Itomeo says, “I 
dreamed a dream to-niglit,” Merciitio 
leplies, “Oh, then, I seti Queen Mab hath 
been with you.” Sir Walter Scott fol- 
lows ill the same track : “ 1 have u friend 
who is peculiarly favoured with the 
visits of Queen Mab,” moaning with 
dreams {The Antiquary). When Mab 
is called “queen,*’ it does not mean 
sovereign, for Titan'ia was Oberou’s 
wife, but simply female ; both mid wives 
and monthly nurses were anciently called 
gueens or queans. Qtdn or ctem in 


Saxon means neither more uor less than 
woman ; so “ elf-queen,** and the Banish 
clleqiunde^ mean fetnale elf, and not 
I “queen of the elves.’’ Excellent de- 
j scrii)tious of “ Mistress Mab ** are given 
I by Shakespeare {Romeo and Juliet, i. 4), 
by Ben Joiison, by Herrick, and by Dray- 
ton in Kymphidea. Welsh, a baby.) 

BCacAlpln. It is said that the founder 
of this famous family was named Half- 
]»cimy, and lived in Dublin in the 18th 
century. Having iirospcred in business, 
he called himscTf Mr. Halpen. The 
family, still prospering, dropped the H, 
aud added Mac (sou of), iiiaking Mac 
Alpon : and Kenny MacAlpen called 
liiiusclf Kenneth MacAlpin, the “de- 
scendant of a hundred kings.” True or 
not, the metamorpliosc is ingenious. 

MacFarlane's OecMse. Tlie proverb 
is that “ MacFarlane’s geese like their 
play bettor than their ment.*’ The wild 
geese of Inch-Tavoe (Loch Lomond) usetl 
to be called MacFarlano’s Geese because 
the MacFarlanes had a house and garden 
on the island. It is said that these geeso 
never rctiiniod after the extinction of 
that bouse. One day tTames VI. visited 
the chieftain, and was highly amused by 
the gambols of the geese, but the one 
served at tabic w'os so tough that tlio 
king exclaimed, " MaeFarlanc’s geese 
like their play better than their meat.” 

MaoBleok'noe in Drydeu’s famous 
satii’o, is Thomas Shcdvvell, }»oct-laiir«*- 
iite, wlioso irmiioi-tality rests on the not 
very complimentary line, “ Shad well 
never deviates into .sense.” (1010-109*2.) 

N.B. Flecknoe was an Irish Koiiian 
Oatliolio piiest, doggtjrcl sonneteer, and 
^aywright. Shadwell, according to 
Drydeu, was liis double. 

** The r(*8t to Bouio BiKclit. iiicniiiiiK iimkc pretonce, 

But 8Ii:ul\>ell iio\«t «Ii*\ iiiics into BeiiRt*/' 

J)r]/dni: MtirFhckum, lU, ‘J). 

MaoGirdle’s Mare, used by degrees 
to oat less and less, but j\irt as he liad 
reduced her to' a straw' a day the poor 
beast died. This is an old Greek joke, 
wdiicb is well known to schoolboys who 
have been taught the Analecta Minora. 
(See V'arerley, p. 54.) 

MaoOregor. The motto of the 
MacGregors is, “E’en do and spaip 
nocht,” said to have been given them in 
the twelfth century by tlie king of Scot- 
land. While the king ivas hunting he 
W'as attacked by a wild boar, when Sir 
Malcolm requested permission to encoun- 
ter the creature. “ E’en do,” said the 
kiu£^ “ and spair nocht.” ^^ereupon 
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the strone haroiiet tore up an oak aap- 
liug and despatched tthc enraged oniinal. 
For this defence the king gave Sir Mal- 
colm pennission to use the said motto, 
and, m place of a Scotch Ar, to adopt 
for crest an o</A--irA; eradloate^^oper. 

V Another motto of the MacGregors 
Sriogal mo dhream.” 

Rob Itoij Mac^Grcffor or Robert Camp- 
/W/, the outlaw. A Highland freebooter, 
the hero of Sir Walter Scott's Rob Roy, 
His wife's uamer is Helen, and tlieir 
eldest son Hamish. In the Two Drovtre 
MacGregor or MacCombich (Eobiu Oig) 
is a Highland drover. 

HgftffTtityrft (flaptain TTector). Brother 
of Maria MacIntyre, the antiquary's 
niece, in Sir Walter Smtt’s Antiquary, 

Maolvor (A'erym). Chief of Glcn- 
iiaqiioich, and brother of Flora Maelvor, 
the heroine of JrartfWr//, by Sir W. Scott. 

MaoPberfloii. During the reign of 
David I. of Scotland, a younger brother 
of the chief of the powerful clan Chattan 
espoused the clerical life, and in duo 
time became abbot of Kingussie. His 
elder brother died childless, and the 
chief tainship devolved on the abliot. 
He procured the needful dispensation 
from tho Po])e, meiTied tlie daughter of 
the thane of Calder, and a swarm of 
little “ Kiiigussies ” was the result. Th<i 
good people of Inveniess-shire called 
them file Maophermnn^ i.e. the sons of 
t)ie parson. 

MaoTall. 27ie Honourahie 3/is8 /./<- 
cretia MacTab. A poor Scotch relative 
of Emily Worihington “ on her deceased 
mother's side, and of the noble blood of 
the MacTabs." She lived on the Wor- 
thingtons, always sTiuhbing them for not 
appreciating the honour of such a noble 
hanger-on, and always committing the 
moat ludicrous mistakes from her extra- 
vagant vanity and family pride. ( Georyc 
Coimaii : The Poor Gentleman,) 

BlaoTurk {Captain Mitnyo or lleetor). 
“The man of peace " at the Spa Hotel, 
niid one of the managing committee. 
{Sir Walter Scott : St, RMnati’s Well,) 

Macalier. The dance ma^'aher. The 
Dance of the dead {q.r,) (French, dance 
macabre.) A dance over which Death 
presides, supposed to lie executed the 
dead of all ages and conditions. It is an 
allegory of the moriality of man, and 
was a favourite subject of ai*tists and 
poets between the 13th and 15th centu- 
ries. It was originaJlv written in German, 
then in Latin, and then in French. Some 
think Macaber was the nam« of the 


author, but others think the word is the 
Arabic fnakabii\ a cemeteiy. The best 
illustrations are those by Minden, Lu* 
ceme, Lubeck, Dresden, and Basle. 
Holbein's painting is very celebrated. 

“ WLiat. are tiie»o ittuuMn^fS on the wall arunnd 

ua ? ThcMlniK't* nmrulHT." 

Lnnofdloti' : The GtUden Legend. 

BKacad'amise (4 syl.). Using broken 
stones for road metal, and making the 
load convex instead of concave ; a method 
introduced by Sir Johu L. Macadam 
(1756-183G). 

Blaoaire (2 syl.). A favourite name 
in French plays, insomuch that Bobert 
Macaire is sometimes used geiiorically for 
n Frenchman. It is said that Aubrey 
de Montdidier was murdered in the forest 
of Bondy in 1371. His dog conceived 
such a liatred against llobert Macaire 
that suspicion was aroused, and it was 
resolved to pit tho man and dog togetlier. 
The result was fatal to the man, who 
died confessing his guilt. The story is 
found in a chaneon de yee^ of the Tith 
century, called Za Heine Sibilc, 

Mao'amnt. Sultan of Cambaya, wdio 
lived upon poison, with ivhich he was so 
saturated that his breath or touch caiTied 
instant deutli. {Rarchne.) 

Mooare {French), Tho impersona- 
tion of good temper, in Voltaire's alle- 
gory of TheUnw and Miware, 

Maoaro'nl. A coxcomb (Italian, nn 
tniwcherune). Tlio word is derived from 
the Macaroni Club, instituted by a set of 
Atishy nien who had travelled in Italy, 
and introduced Itfilijin iiiaceheroiii at 
Almack's subscriptifui table. I'he Mfi ca- 
ronies were the most exquisite fo])s th/it 
ever disgraced the luuiic of man ; vicious, 
insolent, fond of gainhliug, drinking, and 
duelling, they were (about 1773) tho 
curse of Vauxhall Gardens. 

“ WV an* iiirUMili'il to tin* MacavDiiics fi>r only 
two filings: tlie om* ik lIio iiiM’ndurtinu of r.liiu. 
I'NC'olloiii dish . . . nmr-aroiii, and tho other m 
the iinciirioii of that le^eftil sUiriK word Mioir’ 
(lioiir), wlilch onicMiiiIly nii'anl any opi'onent of 
claiidj non."— Magazme: London I^egenda. 

7 An American I'egiment raised in 
Maryland during the War of Iiidopen- 
dence, was called Tho Macaronics from 
its showy uniform. 

MauaronTo lAtln. Dog Latin, or 
modern words with Latin endings. Tlie 
law pleadings of (f. Steevens, os Daniel 
V. Ihnhclout and liaUnm v. Uoatnm, are 
excellent examples, {See Doo Latin.) 

7 Macaron'tc Zahn is a mixture of 
Latin and some modern language. In 
Italy macJwrmi is a mixture of coarse 
meal, eggs, and cheese. 
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Maearo'iile Verses Vetses in inrlnch 
ibrete words lUdj^tiBly distorted 
and Jumbled together^ aa in Porson’s 
lines on tiie threatened invasion of Eng- 
land by Napoleon, {Mngo drawn for the 
MiUtia,) So called by Trof ilo Eolengo, 
a Mantuan monk of noble family, who 
pubbshed a book entitled Libe^' Maca^ 
toniedrum, a poetical rhapsody made 
up of words of different languages, and 
treating of pleasant matters” in a 
comical stylo (1620). Folengo is gene- 
rally called Merlinus Goccaius, or Mcr- 
lino Goccajo. {See preceding.) The 
Viponoe of Tossa was publiidied in 1494. 
The following Latin verse is an hexa- 
meter ; 

Trumjieter nnus erat qm coatuiii scarlet 
baliebat.*' 

A, OiiiHiinffliiiTn nublialied in 1801 a DfleetMs 
ntawrouicorum carmmum, a bistory oi iiiacaroiiic 
puotry. 

Cane enmren sixpexck, pern plena rye, 

De mul&iB atrls avihaa coctlM in a pie : 

Himul base ai^evt'est, cantar. omnia grex^ 

Noune permirahile, (jiiod vidit ille rex ? 

Diniidium r^x eaua, iniait ad regliiatn 
Uod relliniit 111^ Bonding back catltium. 
ex itdt m wmrio, nuiltu nuiinnn tiiineiiH ; 

In cullna Pominn, bread and mol (‘oimiiiMonfl ; 

Aiiceir in norticuin, liHiigiiiK ont thcclotlioH, 

Quuiii doHct'iidnnB coniix rapiut lier jj 

Maobetll {Shal'vepeare). The story is 
taken from Holuished, who copied it 
from the Ilutorg of Scotland^ by Hector 
Boeoe or Boyce, in seventeen volumes 
(1527). The history, written in Latin, 
was nanslated by John Belleuden (1531- 
1536). 

“ History states that Macbeth slow nnnean at 
B(»tbgowan, near Elgin, in loQu, and not, as Sluiko- 
speare says, at bis castle of luverness ; the attack 
was made liecause Dnnran bad usuriied the tliroiio, 
to which MaclM‘ili had the liottor claim. As a 
king Maclwtb proved a very just and cqiiitalile 
prince, but the partisans of Malcoint got bead, and 
succeeded in deposing Maclietk, w'bo was slam in 
KffiS, at Lumptannan. lie was ibano of Cromarty 
(Giamls], and afterwards of Moray [Cawdor].— 
Zardners CtMnet Cyclffpfedia, 

Ladg Maeheth. The wife of Macbeth. 
Ambition is h^r sin, and to gain the 
object of her ambition she hesitates at 
nothing. Her masterful mind sways the 
weaker Macbeth to “ the mood of what 
she liked or loathed.” She is a Medo'a, 
or Gatherine de* Medici, or Cwsar 
]^r'gia in female form. {Shakespeare : 

The real name of Lady Maclieth was Cnuich, 
and instead of being urged to the murder »if Dun- 
can through ambition, she was goaded by chivdly 
injuries. Rhewasjn fttrtjthe granddaiiKhter of 
Kenneth IV., killM in lOra, fighting against Mal- 
colm ll.-^lMTdner: Cabinet CVcIopcedio, vol. i. 17, 
etc. 

MMlirlAr (Ephraim). An enthusias- 
tic preacher m Sir Welter Scott's Old 
Mortality. 

This-was the young preacher Maccaul 
«o hMeously tortured in the reign of 


Gharles II. He died a rwtuie.” 
(See Cassell’s Hietory of England, 
Charles II., vol. iii. p. 422.) 

Maoeabss'na. The JSammerer. A 
surname given to Judak Asmonmus; 
similar to ” Martel,*’ the name given to 
Charles, son of Pepin He'ristel, who beat 
down the Saracens as with a sledge- 
hammer. Some think the name is a 
notarica or acrostic: Mi Camokali Baolim 
Jehovah (Who is like to thee among the 
gods, O Lord P). (Exodusxv.il.) {See 
Notabica.) 

Bfaodonald. Lo%'d Macdonald's breed. 
Parasites. Lord Macdonald (son of the 
Lord of the Isles) once made a raid on 
the mainland. He and his followers, 
with other plunder, fell on the clothes of 
the enemy, and stripping off their own 
rags, donned the smartest and best tliey 
could lay hands on, with the result of 
being overrun with parasites. 

MaodnfT. The thane of Fife. A 
Scotch nobleman whose castle of Keiiiio- 
way was surprised by Macbeth, and his 
•wife and babes “ savagely slaiightenid.” 
Macduff vowed vengeance and joined 
tlie .aniiy of Siwanl, to dethrone the 
tymut. On reaching the royal casth* of 
iWisiiiane, they fought, and Maclieth 
was slain, {Shakespeare : Macbeth.) 

V H Is! ory urates timl. Macberii was dcfealeil at 
Dnnsinane, bar esoaiied from r.be iMiitle ami was 
slam at biimjilmnan in ](06.— J^irrfncr ; Cabnivt 
Cifrivp(Bdia, i. p. 17, etc, 

Maoheatb {Captain). A highw,ay- 
mau, hero of The Beggat^s Opera^ by 
Gay. A fine, gay, bold-faced ruffian, 
game to the very last. 

Mao'hlavellL The Imperial Maehui- 
rein. Tiberius, the Roman emperor. 
(b.o. 42 to A.D. 37.) 

His political axiom was— “He who 
knows not how to dissemble knows not 
howto reign.” It was also the axiom 
of Louis XL of France. 

MachlaveUlBin. Political cunning 
and oven'eachirig by diplomacy, accord- 
ing to the pernicious political principles 
of Niccolo del Machiavelli, of Florence, 
set forth in his work called The l\inee. 
The general scope of this book is to show 
that rulers may resort to any ti-eachery 
and artifice to uphold their arbitrary 
power, and whatever dishonoumble acts 
princes may indulge in ore fully set off 
by the insubordination of their subjects. 
(1469-1527.) 

Mabklntoali or Maolntoali. Gloth 
waterproofed with caoutchouc, patented 
by Mr. Maemtooh. 
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1Iaokll]i» The real name of this 
great actor was Charles McLaughlin, 
but he changed it on coming to England. 
(1690-1797.) 

MaomlU'MlteB (4 syl.). A religious 
sect of Scotland, who succeeded the 
Covenanters ; so named from John Mac- 
millan, their leader. They called them- 
selves the “ Eeformed Presbytery.” 

MaoByo'opha&t Pertinax), In 
The Man 0/ the Worlds by Charles 
Macklin, Sir Pertinax bowed, and 
bowed, and bowed,” and cringed, and 
fawned, to obtaiu the object of his 
ambition. 

‘ Maoe. Ori^nally a club armed with 
iron, and used in war. Both sword and 
Tinicc are ensigns of dignity, suited to 
the times when men wont about in 
armour, and sovereigns needed cham- 
pions to vindicate their rights. 

Macedon 1b not Worthy of Thee. 

is what Philip said to hia sou Alexander, 
after hia aciiievoment with the horse 
Biiceph'alesy which he subdued to his 
will, though only eighteen years of age. 

Edward III., after the battle of Cre^y, 
in wdiich the Black Prince behaved very 
valiantly, exclaimed, “My bi-ave boy, 
go on as you have begun, and you will 
be worthy of England’s crown.” 

Maoedo'nlan (The), Julius Folyne- 
niis, author of tUtratagt^mata^ in the 
second century. 

Maoodonlon Madman {The), {^See 
Madman.) 

Maoedo'nians. A religious sect, so 
named from Macedo'iiius, Patriarch of 
ConstantiTiople, in the fourth century. 
They denied the divinity of the Holy 
(Ihost, and that the essence of the Sou 
is the same in kind with that of the 
Father. 

Macedon’lcus. iEmirius Paulus, 
conqueror of Perseus. (230-160 b.c.) 

Mackerel Sky (A), A sky spotted 
like a mackerel. (Mackerel from the 
Latin, macula^ a spot whence the French 
maquereau, German mackrele, Welsh 
maerelly etc.) 

Maoon. Mahomet, Mahoun, or Ma- 
hound. 

** Praised (quoth he) be Macon whom we serve.” 

Fairfax : Taaao, zii, lo. 

Macon, A poetical and romance name 
of Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet. 

MaCreonB. The island of the Mar- 
reons. Great Britain. The word is 


Greek, and means long-lived. Babdaia 
describes the perseoutionB of the re- 
formers as A terrible storm at sea, in 
which Pantag'ruel and his fleet were 
tempest- tossed, but contrived to Miter 
one of the harbours of Great Britain, an 
island called “ Long life,” because no 
one was put to deato there for his re- 
limouB opinions. This island was full 
01 antique ruins, relics of decayed popery 
and ancient superstitions. 

BKae’roeoBm (Greek, the great world ) , 
ill opposition to the microcosm (the Utt^ 
world). The ancients looked upon the 
universe as a living creature, and the 
followers of Paracdsus considered man 
a miniature representation of the uni- 
verse. The one was termed the Macro- 
cosm, the other the Microcosm (q,v,). 

Mad OB a Marok Hard., (See Haue.) 

French say, “ II est fo% eofnme m 
jenne chien.^'* 

Mad Cavalior ( The) , Prince Rupert, 
ludod for his rash courage and impa- 
tieuce of coiitiol. (1619-1682.) 

Mad Farllameiit (The), The Parlia- 
ment which assembled at Oxford in 
1258, and broke out intc^open rebellion 
against Henry III. The lang was de- 
clared deposed, and the government 
was vested in the hands of twenty-four 
councillors, with Simon de Moutiort at 
thoir head. 

Mad Poet ( 'The) . Nathaniel Lee, who 
was coiiflned for '^ur years in Bedlam. 
(1657-1690.; 

Mad aB a Batter. By some said to 
be a corruption of “Mad as an atter” 
(adder) ; but evidence is wanting. The 
word adder is alter in Saxon, natter in 
Gennau. 

Madame. So the wife of Philippe, 
Due d’Orleans was styled in the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; other ladies were only 
Madame This or That. 

Madame la linehcsee. Wife of Heiiri- 
Jules de Bourbon, eldest son of Prince 
de Condt\ 

Madame la Prineessc, Wife of the 
Prince de Goude, and natural daughter 
of Louis XIV. (See Monsibue.) 

Mademolaelle (4 syl. ). The daughter 
of Philippe, Duo de Chartres, grandson 
of Philippe, Due d’Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV. 

La Grande Mademoiselle, The Duchesse 
de Montpensier, cqusin to Louis XTV., 
and daughter of Gaston, Due d’Orl^ans. 

Madge. An owl. 
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Madg* WUdflM. The nickDame of 
Margaret Murdochson, a beautiful but 
giddy girl, whose brain was crazed by 
tiedttction and the murder of her infant. 
(Sir IF niter Seoti : Heart of Midlothian,) 

Wadnian. Macedonia^ madman. 
Alexander the G^eat. (b.c. SdG, 336- 
323.) 

The h*illiant imdman or 'Madman of 
the Korth. (Jliarlcs XTI. of Sweden. 
(1082, 1697-1718.) 

‘•Heroi'H an* mm;l» rlu* s.-iini*, tin* iioiitl’iiniricfd, 
iiiiiilitiiiu In rh(* K^vtit* 
[OliarloH XN .J." : Ehhuh an A/aw, i v. 

Madnesa. In Perthshire there arc 
several wells imkI siirinjw dedicated to 
St. whifih aro still places of jul- 

grimage. Tlieso wells ari^ held to bo 
efiicaeious in oases of madness. Even 
recently lunatics have been bound to tlie 
holy stone at night, under the expecta- 
tion that St. Fillau w-ould relea.so them 
before dawn, and send them home in 
their right minds. 

IdadiKS. The youngest son of Owaiii 
Gwyneth, King of North Wales, w'ho 
died in 1169. According to tradition ho 
sailed away to America, and osiablishod 
a colony on the southern branches of the 
Missouri. About the same time t)i« 
Az'tccas forsook Aztlan, under the guid- 
ance of Yuhid'thiton, and foundecT the 
empire called Mexico, in honour of 
MexitU, their tutelary god. Southey 
has a poem in two parts called Mador, 
in which these two events are made to 
harmonise with each otliei*. . 

BSadoima. (Italian, m// ladij.) Spe- 
cially applied t«» reju'cseutations of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Bla'dor (Siy). The Scotch knight 
slain in single combat by Sir Lanncelot 
of the Lake, who volniitecred to defend 
the imioconco of Queen Guinever. 

BCadros Ssrstem of Education. A 

system of mutual instruction, introduc(*<l 
by Dr. Andrew Bell into tin* institution 
at Maditis for the cducalion of flu* 
orphan children of the European mili- 
tary. Bell lived 1763-18:12. 

Msean'der. To wind like the river 
Mseondcr, in Phrygia. Tlie “ Greek 
pattern ** of embroidery is so called. 

fitooo'nas. A mtron of letters ; so 
called from C. Oiluius Moece'uas, a 
Bonuin statesman in the reign of Augus- 
tus, who kept open house for oil men of ' 
letters, and was the special friend and 
patron of Horace and Virgil. Nicholas 
Howe 80 colled the Bari of Halifax on 


his installation to the Order of the 
Garter (1714). 

The lout English Mtecenas. Samuel 
Kogers, poet and banker. (1763-18.55.) 

Maelstrom (Norwegian, whirling 
stream). There ai‘e about fifty maelr 
stroms off the coast of Norway, but the 
one Englishmen delight to ti-emble at 
is at the foot of the Lofo'ton Islands, 
between the islands of ‘Moskenes and 
Moskeu, -where the water is pushed and 
jostled a good deal, and when the wind 
and tide arc contrary it is not safe for 
small boats to venture near. 

It was anciently thought that the 
Maelstrom was a subterranean abyss, 
penetrating the globe, and communicut- 
iiig w'ith t*ie Gulf of Bothnia. 

Msoon'ldes (1 syl.) or Mmonian 
Foot. Homer, cither because he was 
the son of Mieon, or because he was 
bom in Mmon'ia (Asia Minor). (See 

llOMEIt.) 

MsBTlad. A merciless satire by Gif- 
ford on the Della Cruscau school of 
poetry. Published 1796. The word is in 
Virgil’s iii. 90. {See BaviaI).) 

Blag. What a mag gon are I jabberer, 
beuce to ehatter like a magpie, Mag is a 
contraction of magpie. The French liavo 
a famous word, rm/uet-bon^bec,^* We 
C4I.U a imitiiig muu or woman a mug.” 
(nSVr Ma(3PIK.) 

iVot a mag to bless myself with — npt a 
halfpenny. 

Blag'a. lilftekieuod^s Magazine, A 
mere contraction of the word maga-ziiir. 

Magalo'na. (See MAUUKiiONU.) 

Magoslne (3 syl.). A place for stores. 
(Arabic, mukhzaiiy gazann, a place where 
articles are preserved.) 

Mag'dalono (3 syl.). An asylum for 
the reclaiming of prostitutes; so called 
ff<»m Mary Magdalene or Maiy of Mag'- 
tiala, “out of whom Jesii.s cast semii 
devils.” A great profligate till she met 
■wdth the Lord and Snviour. 

Mag'deburg Centuries. The first 
gi’cat work of Protestant divines on the 
history of the Christian Church, It was 
b(»guu at Magdeburg by Matthias Fla- 
cius, in 1552 ; and, as each century 
occupies a volume, the thirteen volumes 
complete the history to 1300. 

nffft gAiiitn. Straits of Magellan. So 
called after Magellan or Magalhaens, 

: the PortugtiesQ navigator, who discofsred 
I them in 1520, 
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Magen'ta. A brilliant red colour 
derived from coal-tar, named in com- 
memoration of the battle of Magenta, 
which was fought in 1859. 

Maggot, Maggoty. Whimsical, full 
of whime and fancies. Fancy tunes 
used to be called inaffgots, hence we have 
“Barker's maggots,’* “Cary’s maggots,” 
“Draper’s maggots,” etc. {JJaacwg 
Master, 1721.) 

When the maggot hites. When the 
fancy takes us. Swift tells us that it 
was the oiiinion of certain virtuosi tliat 
the brain Ls tilled with little wonns or 
maggots, niul that thought is produced 
by these worms biting the nerves. “ If 
the bite is hexagonal it produces pootiy ; 
if ciiTiilar. eloquence ; if couicjil, j)olitics, 
etc. {Mf'chauivnl Operathm of the Spirit.) 

Instead of maggots the Scotch say, 

“ His head is full of bees ; *’ the French, 

“ // a ties rats dans la tete;^^ juul in 
Holland, “He has a mouse’s nest in his 
head.” {See Bee.) 

Ma'gl (77/c), according to one tra- 
dition, wore Merchior, Gas^wr, tind 
Balthazar, three kings of the Erust. The 
tirst offered gold, the emblem of I’oyalty, 
to the infant Je.siis; the second, /raw/ - 
imunse, in token of divinity; and the 
tliird, myrrh, in prophet ic all iisiou to the 
jK'rsccution unto ik-atli which jiwaitod 
tlic “ Man of Sorrows.” 

JlKi.ruiou iiicnnH “kinjf of IrulM ** 

<{A‘»rAU, tir rASl’AU. nU'SHlK “ l lu* W luti' OIU' •' 

n\i/]'HA/.AR iiM^iiis I he Mf 

I '"‘ki III Ins Ijnnk \ , loxi'*. ihf'O 

rUr R:iinui>: Hadad, I'flmia, IklcU, aiiU 

Siimrli.) 

Afagi. in C.nrnocns’ lasiad, means 
the Indian “ Urahmins.” Aniinia'iiu.s 
Marcolli'inis says that the Persian magi 
dcn’ved their knowledg<3 from the Brah- 
mins of India (i. 2)1) ; and Ai ia'iius ex- ! 
pressly calls the Brahmins “ magi ” (i.?.). ! 

Magic Garters. Made of the strips 
of n young hare’s skin saturated Avith 
motherwort. Those Avho wear these 
garters exeel in speed. 

“ Were it. iml fitr niv imi'-'ii’ , . . 

1 ebouKl nnt (‘(Mitmiio rlu- i^n‘=lll"s^ Uhil'” 
Jjonu/ilioir : Tht tlohUii Lffffinl. 

Magic Abtgs. Tins su]K'rstition 
nrose from the belief that magicians had 
the power of imprisoning demons in 
rings. Tlie power “wa.s suppow'd to 
pi*evail in Asia, and subsequently in 
Salamanca, Toledo, and Italy. 

V Magic circles (like magic squares) 
arc mathematical puzzles. 

Co read's ring. This magic ring w’ns 
composed of six metals, and insured the 
yrpftrcr supcesp in any undertaking in 


which he chose to embark. (CMneaa 
Tales ; Cm'cnd and hia Four Softa^) 

, Marne L%lin?s's ring, given by h«p to 
Sir Gareth during a tournament. It 
insured the wearer from losing blood 
when wounded. 

*“ This rinw.* said Dame LioTtCB, ‘ inermseih my 
beauty . . . That winch i» jrreen it tnrnBred, and 
that which is red n ttirns sreen. That which Is 
Mill* It turna white, and that which ia white it 
turns Iiliie. Whoever tieareth this mur can 
ii(‘ver lose hinnii. however Avounded.* ’’—History of 
I*rmce Arthur, i. Hii. 

Fairy ring {A). Whoever lives in a 
house built over a fairy ring will woii- 
drously prosper in e.veiything. [Athen-> 
iau Oraae, i. 807.) 

(tyges* ring. {See Gyges.) 

Luned's ring rendered the wearer in- 
irisible. Limed or Lynet gave the ring 
to Owain, one of King Artbiu'’B knights. 

“Take this rinn, and put it on thy lliuror, with 
the stone inaide thy iiiiiid, mid close thy Imnd 
upon it. Ah loiiir as thou concealest the alone, 
the atone will ffuicciil thce."- -7Vic Malnuoywu 
(Lufty o/thr Fnuntniu). 

llnjmrd's ring. The ring wliitih 
IloJ^lard pretended he had sent to King 
Lion. It had throe gems : one red. 
Avhieh gaAx* light in daikness ; one 
irhtte, which cured all Wains and 
sp uins ; and one green, which would 
gii.'trd the wearer from all ills, both in 
jieat'o nxul war. {Uetmk von Alkmaar : 
Jteunard Ihe ?o,r.) 

The steel ring, made by Seidol-Beekit. 
It enabled the wearer to read the seci’ets 
of another's heart. (Oriental 2 ales ; 
'The Four Talismans.) 

2'hc tailing n';/// given by Tariaro, the 
Bawpie Cyclops, to a girl whom he 
AAdshed to mar^'* Immediately she put 
it on, it ko])t incessantly saying “ You 
there, and 1 here.” In order to get rid 
of the nni.^ytnce, thti girl cut off hei* 
finger, and threw both finger and ring 
into a pond. (Masque ligends.) 

V This talc appeals ' in Camiihell’s 
J*opular Talcs uf the West Jfir/h lands (i. 
toiii.), and in Grimm’s Talcs (The Itobhcr 
and Ins Sons). 

Magic Wand. 

In Jerasahm Melirered the Hormi'i 
gives Charles the Dane and Ubaldo a 
wand Avhich, being shaken, infused 
teri'or into all who saw it. 

In till! Fah'ic Queene, the palmer A\dio 
accompanies Sir Guyon has a staff of 
like virtue, made of the same wood as 
Mercury’s caducena. 

Magician. The Great Magician or 
Wizard, of ihe Xorth. Profossor W^ilsoii 
calls Sir 'Walter Scott the Great Magi- 
cian, from the woudertul fascipatiop of 
his writings, 
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Moftkian of the North. Th« title ae- 
Biuned by Johann Georg Hamann, of 
Prussia (1730.1788). 

MagItaliecrihL The greatest book* 
•eronn that ever lived. He never forgot 
ivhat he had once read, and could even 
turn at once to the exact page of any 
reference. He was the librarian of the 
Great Buke Cosmo III. (1633-1714). 

BCagiia Charto. The Great Charter 
of English liberty extorted from King 
John, 1215; called by Spelman — 

“ AiifniHi.is'siitium AnRlK.'a'ruin, Iitierta turn 
(Uldii'iiia et Karra an'rliom.'' 

Magnolia CbrlstL Cotton Mathcrs's 
book, meutioued in Longfellow’s Mat/- 
flower. 

Magnanimous {Thi^. 

Alfonso V. of Aragon (1385, 1416-58). 

Chosroes or Khosru, twenty-first of 
tlie Sassan'ides, sumamed Nou&hii^wan 
(the Magnanimous) (531-579). 

Magna'no. One of the leaders of 
the rabble that attacked Hudibros at a 
bear-baiting. The character is a satire 
on Simeon Wait, a tinker and Indepen- 
dent preacher. (IladtbraSy pt. i. 2.) Ho 
calls Cromwell the archangel who did 
brittle with the devil.” 

Magnet. The loadstone : so culled 
from in Lydia, where the oro 

was said to abound. The Greeks called 
it magnes, Milton uses the adjective 
for the substantive in tlio lino ” As the 
magnetic hardest iron draws.” 

Magnatlo Mountain. A mountain 
which drew out lUl the nails of any 
ship that approiiched within its magnetic 
influence. The Hhij) in which Prince 
Agib sailed fell to pieces when wind- 
driven towards it. {Arabian Nights; 
The Third Calendar.) 

Magneuae (French). An anouyma 
OT file de joic ; so called from the nun- 
nciy founded at Ilhciius in 1054, by 
Jeiuiuo Cunart, daughter of Nicohis 
Colbert, seigneur dc Mogneux. The 
word is sometimes jocosely perverted 
into Mogni-magno. 

Blag^loat. To sing the Magmfcat 
at matins. To do things at the wrong 
time, or out of place. The Magnificat 
does not belong to the morning service, 
but to vespers. The Magnificat is Luke 
i. 46-55 in Latin. 

Mtogallleent {The). 

Khosru or ChosroSs I. of Persia (*, 
531-579). The golden period of Persian 
histmy was 550-628, 


Lorenzo de Medici (1448-1492). 

Kobert, Due de Hormandie, al^ called 
leDuible (*, 1028-1035). 

Soliman I., greatest of the Turkish 
sultans (1493, 1520-1566). 

Magnlllqne • • • Guarre. C'est 
magwjiqtie^ mais ce n'eet pas la gwrreN 
Admirable, but not according to rule. 
Tlie comment of Marshal Conrobert 
on the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. 

**Jt is hpcaiuin tlio olerg,v, as a class, nro ani- 
miitod by a hlfrb ideal . . . tlmt ihoy, as a class 
are incninparitbly better than they need lie . . , 
Cent mninnftque, main ce. v'ent pas la ffverre."^ 
Kvictemth, Century^ April, ISGi). 

Magnolia. A fiower so called from 
Pierre Magnol. professor of medicine at 
Montpelier. (1638-1715.) 4 

Blagnum Opus. Chief or roost im- 
portant of a person’s works. A literaiy 
man says of his most renowned book it 
is his magnum opus. 

Magnum of Port {A), or other wine, 
a double bottle. 

Magnus Apollo (J/V), or Mens 
Magnus Apollo. My leader, authority, 
and oracle. 


Mago the Carthaginian, says Aris- 
totle, crossed the Grout Desert twice 
without haviug anything to drink, 

Magophonia. A festival observed 
by the Persians to commemorate the 
massacre of the Ma^. Sincrdis usurped 
the throne on the death of Camby'ses ; 
but seven Persiaus, conspiring together, 
slew Smerdis and his brother; where- 
iijHm the people put all the Magi to the 
sword, and elected Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, to the throne. (Greek, magus- 
phonos, the magi -slaughter.) 


Magot {French). Money, or rather 
a mass of secreted money ; a corruption 
of tniago, tho “imago and sujierBcrip- 
tion ” of coined money. 

*' iL't il ^ Din lie mciiio, rc\ int n :i\ ec iin Ixmi 
A’onr, 17rtl, 1\ L' 70 . 


Magpie. A contraction of magot - 
pie, or mag'ata-pie. Mag ” is generally 
thought to be a contraction of Margaret*; 
thus we have Bobin red-breast, Tom- tit, 
Philip — i.e. a sparrow, etc. 


“ Aumiin mid understood relations have 
(Bv iiiagoti)ieB,aud choughs, and rooks) brought 
forth 

The secret'st man of blood." 

Shakespeare : Macbeth, lii. 4. 


Magpie. Here is an old Scotch rhyme: 
" One's sorrow, two’s mirth, 


And nine’s th^ deni bis sne sel’,** 
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Blagiioto. The champion of Isabella 
of 'Portugal, who refused to do homage 
to France. The brave champion van- 
quislied the French chevalier, and thus 
vindicated the liberty of his country. 

Blag'nelo'ne or Blag'alo'na {the 
fair). Heroine of the romance called 
Thfi History of the Fair Maffulona^ 
Daughter of the King of Naples^ etc. 
Oripnnlly written in French. Ceiwantes 
alludes to it in Don Quixote. {iSee Peter 
OP Provence.) 

Magns. (See Simon.) 

Mah-abade'an Dyi^ty (77jr). The 
first dynasty of Persian mythological 
liistory. Mah Al)ad ( the great A bad) and 
liis wife were the only persons left on the 
earth after tlie great cycle, and from 
them the Avorld was i)eoj)led. Azer 
Abad, the fourteenth and last of this 
dynasty, loft the earth because “all flesh 
had corrupted itself,” and a period of 
anarchy ensued. 

Mahabliarata. One of the two 

great epic poems of ancient India . Its 
story is the contests between d(*scen- 
<lants of Kuril and Pandu. {See Kirnir.) 

Ma'liadl or JTake)}}. The Kalif who 
reigned about 400 years after Maliomot. 
In one lulgrimage to Mecca he expended 
six million gold dinars. 

Mahdtmas. Initiates who have 
proved their courage and purity by 
passing through sundry tests and trials. 
It is a Hindu word ajiplied to eertaiii 
Buddhists. ITiey are also called “ Mas- 
ters.” Arcordiiig to Thensopliists, man 
has a physical, an intellectual, and a 
spiritual nature, and a Maliutma is a 
person who has reached perfection in 
each of these three natures. As his 
knowledge is perfect, he can produce 
effects which, to the less learned, appear 
miraculous. Tlius, before the telegraph 
and telephone were invented it would 
have appeared miraculous tr> possess such 
powers; no supernatural power, how- 
ever, is required, but only a more ex- 
tensive knowledge. 

■* m a well-known Sanskrit word ap- 

piiiMl Ho men wbo Inivo retired from the world, 
■who, by-means of a lontr ascetic d«Bci]>line. have 
snbaneePtbe itassions of the llesb, and (ruined a 
roiaitation for eanctity and knowledge, That 
these men are able to perform most startlinir 
feats, and to suffer the most terrible tortures, is 
Tierfeotly true.”— Jfu* Muller: Nineteenth Century. 
May, 18H3, p. 77S. 

Sfoli'di {The). The supreme pontiff 
of the Shiites (2 syl.) Only twelve of 
these imaums have really appeared— viz. 
Alb Hassan, Hosein^ and tne nine lineal 


descendants of Hosein. Mohammed, the 
last Mahdi, we are told, is not i^lv 
dead, but sleeps in a cavern near Bagdad, 
and will return to lifo in the fuln^ of 
time to overthrow Dejal (antL-Christ). 

Tbo Mahdi which bns of late been distnrbiuff 
Effypt is baled by the Persians, who are Sunnites 
C! sM.) : but even tlio Turks and Persians are 
Inokiuir out for a Mahdi who will stamp out the 
» inlUlclB.” 

Mahmoud of Ghlzni, the conqueror 
of India in the 11th century, kept 400 
greyhounds and bloodhounds, each of 
which wore ti jewelled collar taken from 
the necks of captive sultanas, 

Mahmut. The name of the famous 
Turkish spy (g.r.). 

Mahomet or Mohammed, according 
to Deutsch, means the Predicted Memiah. 
(Hag. ii. 7 .) It is the titular name taken 
by Hahibi, founder of Islam. (570-632.) 

I ugel o f. When Mahomet was trans- 
ported to heaven, ho says : “I saw there 
an angel, the most gigantic of all created 
beings. It had 70,000 heads, each had 
70,000 faces, oa(b face had 70,000 mouths, 
each mouth had 70,000 tongues, and each 
tongue spoke 70,000 languages ; all were 
enjifloyed in singing God's praises.’^ 

•.* This would miike morn than ,*U,nfin trillion 
]nititua(rus,aud nearly 11 vo billion mouths. 

Banner of. Saniaksherif, kept in the 
Eyab mosque, at Constantinople. 

Bible of. Tlie Koran 

Porn at Mecca, A.i>. 570. 

Bow. Catum {q.v.). 

Camel (Swiftest) . Adlia [q. r . ) . 

Care. Tlie cave in which Gabriel ap- 
2 >eared to Mahomet was Hoia. 

Coffin. It is said that Mahomet's 
coffin, ill tlio ITad'giiu of Mcdi'iiu, is 
suspended in raid-air without any sup- 
liort. Many exjilanatious have been 
given of this iihenomenon, the one 
most generally received being that the 
coffin is of iron, jdaoed midway lictweoii 
two magnets. Burckhardt visited the 
sacred enclosure, and found the ingouuity 
of science useless in this case, as the 
coffin is not suspended at all. 

Cm rass. Fadha {q.r.). 

Daughter (His favourite). Fallma. 

Died at Medina, Monday, Juno 8th, 
632, age of seventy- two. The 10th of 
the Hedj'rah. 

Dove. Mahomet had a dove which 
he used to feed with wheat out of his 
ear. When the dove was hungry it 
used to light on the prophet's shoulder, 
and thrust its bill into nis ear to find 
its meal. Mahomet thus induced the 
Arabs to believe that he was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost m the semblaiice of 
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aUhoiiMt (fiontinmc^. 

a dove. {Sir Walter Baleiffh : History 
of the Worldf bk. 1. pt. i. ohap. vi, (See 
also PriS^am : Life of Mahomet,) 

*' Was Mabonier. Inspirod with a dovo ? '* 

Hhakespean : 1 Henry VT., i. S. 

Father, Abdall, of the tribe of 
Koroifth, He died a . little before or 
little after the birth of Mahomet. 

Father •in- latv (father of Aycsha). 
Abu-Bekr. He succeeded Mahomet and 
was the first calif. 

Flight from Merrn (called the Hedj'- 
rah)y a.d! 022. Ho retired to Modi'na. 

Grandfather (paternal). Abd-t*l-Mu- 
tallib, who adopted tlie oriihan boy, but 
died in two years. 

Hedfrah, (See above, Flight,) 

Heir (adopted). Said or Zaid. 

Uoi'se, M'Rov&\i[The TAghtning], It 
conveyed the prophet to the seventh 
heaven. {See Bobas.) 

•' liiirak WAS n IIiio-linH>ed, 1ii/;r)i-s(an<lin(r hoiw, 
fliKMur in friiiiir and wir.Ii a c(iar> as n-lnsfiv aa 
niarliln. HiH rolonr was wiflfrnn, wir.li oiu* liair of 
»ri)ld for pvcrj tlircp of riiwny ; liiH oars woiv roHl- 
and pointed like a iw<l ; liia oyi'H lar»;p and 
full of dro; his lorntnlH wnlo and Htoainiiiff: lie 
had a wluto star on IUh forehoail.anork iniicpfully 
arched, a inano soft and silky, and a thick tail that 
Hn<*|tt ihc tfruuiid."-— eVof/wiMZ/ftiwc, li. l». 

MirneUs. Chadin mentions several, 
hut som«A say he porfornied no miraelc. 
The miracle of the irioon is beat known. 

Moon (The), llabib the Wise told 
Mahomet to ])rovo his mission hy cleav- 
ing the moon iti two. Mahomet raised 
his hands ttiwiirds heaven, and in a loud 
voice summoned the moon to do Habib’s 
bidding. Ac-cordingly, it descended to 
the top of the Ciiaba (^.v.), made seven 
circuits, and, coming to the ‘prophet,’ 
entered his liglit sleeve and came out of 
the left. It then entered the collar of his 
robe, and descended to the skirt, clove 
itself into two plaits, one of which ap- 
peared in the oast of the skies and the 
other in the W’est: and the two parts 
ultimate^ reunited and resumed their 
usual form. 

Mother of. Ami'ua, of the tribe of 
Koreish. She died when Mahomet was 
six Teal'S old. 

Mftle. Fadda 

Pond. Just inside the gates of Para- 
dise. It was white os milk, and ho who 
drank hereof vrould never thirst again. 
(AlKorae^.) 

Revelation made when he was f(>rty 
vean by Gabriel, on Mount Hora, 
iiij^^cca. 

h^ndard, Baj’iurii. 


Malioinet (continued). 

Stepping-stone. The stone upon which 
the prophet placed his foot when he 
mounted the beast A1 Borak on his 
ascent to heaven. It rose as the beast 
rose, but Mahomet, putting his hand 
upon it, forbade it to follow him, 
whereupon it remained suspended in 
mid-air, whore the true believer, if he 
has faith enough, may still behold it. 

Snonh, Dhu’l Fakar {the Irenrkant), 
Al Battar (the heater)^ Mcdham (the 
hren)., and Hatef (the deadly), (See 
Swouds.) 

Sneee&sor. (See above, Faiher-in-lmc.) 

Tribe. On both sides, the Koreish. 

Uncle ^ wdio took charge of Mahomet at 
the death of his grandfather, Abu Taleb'. 

Wives. Ten in number, viz. (l^ 
Kadidja, a rich widow of the tribe of 
Koreish, w'ho had liccn twice married 
already, and was forty yeai-s of age. 
For twenty-five years she was his only 
wife, hut at her death he mamed iibie 
othci*s, all of whom survived him. 

Miihoiiicl, li»\(><l Mary, a (Niptic kii'I, and in 
«»rdcr t« justify the amour, added a new clinoti" 
to the Koran, winch may bo found in Gagrnicra 
Xifien opou Abul/vdn. p. jr*I. 

The nine wives. (1) Ayesha, daughter 
of Abu Bekr, only nine years old on her 
wcdcliiig-day. I'his was his youngest 
and favourite wife. 

(2) Sauda, widow of Sokran, and 
nurse to his daughter Fat'ima. 

(3) Hafsa, a widow twenty-eight yearn 
old, who also had a won. She "was 
daughter of Omeya. 

(4) Zeinab, wife of Zaid, hut divorced 
in order that the projiliet might take lier 
to wife. 

(5) BaiTa, wife of a young Arab* ami 
daught^ir of Al Hareth, chief of an Arab 
tribe. Both father u.ud husband weio 
slain in a battle witli Mahomet. She 
was a captive. 

(C) Beliana. daughter of Simeon, and 
a Jewish captive, 

(7) Safi'ya, the espoused wife of 
Kena’na. Kena'na was put to death. 
Saiiyn outlived the prophet forty years. 

(8) 0mm Habi'ba — i.e. mother of 
Hahiba ; the widow of Abu Sof'iah. 

(9) Malmu'na, fifty-one vears old. 
and n widow, who survived sdl liis other 
w'ives. 

Also ten or fifteen conciihines, chief 
of whom was Mari'yeh, mother of Hira- 
him, the proijhet’s son, who died when 
fifteen months old. 

l>ar of Deputations, A.D, 630, the 
3th Qf the Heaj'nOii 
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Mahonw' (2 syl. ). Name of contempt 
for Mahomet, a Moslem, a Moor. In 
Scotland it used to mean devil. 

“Thorc’B the son of the rone(rHde<-Biiawn of 
Mahoim fBon of the Moorish princoenj."— tcw- 
i/eanc6 0 / Mudarra. 

Maboniid (2 syl.). Mahomet. (Sec 
Maoon.) 

“Ofttlmes by TermiipraT^t an«l Mationnd swore.’* 
fipenger : Fa^i te Queette, \]i. 47/ 

Blaliii* The fiend-prince that urges 
to theft. 

“■Five fiemi'* have Jieen in poor Tom nt. onre: (»f 
liiar, HH Oliidiciit ; Hobbididaiico, prince of 
nc«8'; l^Iahn, of stoalitiir ; Modo, of niiinlcr ; Fitb- 
liert.i>rilibet>. of inopiiinif aud inowiiijif.** — N/iafcc- 
H/teare: Kiwi /.car, i\. I. 

Maid Bffa'rian. A morris dance, or 
tins Ijoy in the morris dance, called Ma^d 
Morion^ from the "* morion” which he 
wore on his head. (See Mourns Da-Ncji.) 
Maid Marian is a corruption fii'st of tho 
wonls, and tlien of tho sex. Having got 
the words Maid Marian, etymologi-sis 
have puzzled out a .suitable character in 
Matilda., the daughter of Fitz- Walter, 
baron of Bayard and Dunraow, who 
eloped with Robert Fitz-Ooth, tho out- 
law, and lived with him iu Sherwood 
Forest. Some refine upon this tale, and 
affirm that Matilda wa.s married to the 
outlaw (commonly called Robin Hood) 
by Friar Tuck. 

“ \ wt of iiiorri<*<‘daiifv*rHd;iii(;(‘il a iiiaiUiriarian 
nil li .a tabor and 

‘•Npm *tiB.Sirrml 

That fair Matilda benceforrii chnn»rc ber imme, 

Aud \fliile FbIic livea] 111 Hbirewodde . . . 

Sin* by maid Miiriiui’B name be tmlv called.” 

IhncnfiiU of Jtobirt, Karl of JfHVtiuudon. 

Maid of Atbens, immortalised by 
Byron, was Theresa Maori. Some twenty- 
four years after this poem was written 
the maid was in dire poverty, without a 
single vestige of beauty. She had a 
laige family, and lived in a hovel. 

Maid of Norway. Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Eric II. and Margaret of Norwav. 
On the death of Alexander HI. she 
ivas acknowledged Queen of Scotland, 
and was betrothed to Edward, son of 
Edward I. of England, but she died on 
her passage to Scotland. 

Maid of Orleans. Jeanne d*Arc 
(1412-1431). 

Maid of Perth {ftrir). Catherine 
Glover, daughter of Simon Glover, the 
old. glover of Perth. She kisses Smith 
while asleep 011 St. Valeutine]s morn- 
ing, and ultimately marries him. (See 
Smith.) (Sro«.* Pair Maid of Fcrth.) 

Maid of Baragoraa. Augnstiiia 
Zaragoza, distinguished for her heroism 
when Saragossa was besieged iu 1^08 


and 1809. Byron refers to her in his 

Childc Sarold. 

Malden* A machine resembling the 
guillotine for beheading criminals in the 
sixteenth and seven&ntli centuries : 
brought to Scotland by the Regent 
Morton from Halifax, in Yorkshire, for 
tho purpose of beheading the laird of 
Fcimycuick. It was also called *<th6 
widow.’* 

He who vnrmiied the maiflen ftrut han- 
celled if. Referring to Regent Morton, 
who introduced this sort of guillotine 
into Scotland, erroneously Siiicl to have 
been the first to Bufl'er hyit. Thomas 
Scott, one of the murderers of Rizzio, 
was beheaded by it in 1566, fifteen years 
hcfon> Morton’s execution. 

Malden AbbIzo C^). » One in which 
there is no person to bo brought to trial. 
Wc have also the expresHions niaiden 
treej one never lopped ; mmdm fortrecs^ 
one never taken ; maiden epeerh ; etc. 
In a maiden assize, the sheriff of the 
county presents tho judge with a pair of 
white glovea White gloves symbolise 
iniiocoiicc. Maiden primarily means 
unspotted, unpolluted, innocent ; thus 
Hubert says to the king— 

’‘This band of mine 
fa >ot a mHiiit'ii ami an iiinoci>iii baml. 

Nut jiaiuti'U w'ltb tim crimson upoia of blixxl.'' 

SUuki'Hponre : Kiwj John, iv*. 2. 

Malden King (The). Malcolm IV. 
of Scotland, (1141,1153-1165.) 

“Malcolm . . . non of Hio bravo and pcnnrupM 
Vriiico llcnrv . . vaw ko kind and ucnilo in Ida 
•Imp'itdiiun, Hint In* wait nsnally called .Mnlciiim 
till* Maiden. '-Scott : Talmof a Grautlfathcr, iv. 

Maiden Lane (London). So called 
from an imago of the Maiden or Virgin 
Mniy, which stood there before the Re- 
formation, 

Malden or Virgin Queen. Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England, who never 
married. (1533, 15.')8-1G03.) 

Malden Town, i.e. a town never 
taken by the enemy. Edinburgh. The 
tradition i.s thnt the maiden dauglitcr-i 
of a Pictish king were seut there for 
protection duiiug an iiitestiii© war, 

Blaiden of the Mist, of 

Geierstein, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
called Anne of Geierstein. 

BCaldenhalr (a fom, so-callod from 
its hair-like stalks) never takes wet or 
moisture. 

“HIb Bkin In like ili<* ln‘rb c.allort true Malden'i 
hair, vrhicli nrviT t:ik»'s wpt «r moisture, but still 
keeps dry , ibnuirh liiid wt the bottom of a river as 
JoriK as >uu idoase. For ibis reason. It. is called 
AdiftUtbs."— 
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BDala-liraoe. Splice the ^noAnrhrare^ 
in sea langnaae, means to take a draught 
of strong dxi^ to keep the spirits up, 
and give strength for extra exertion. 
The mun-hrace is the rupe by which 
the mainyardofa ship is set in jKisition, 
and to splice it, in a literal sense, when 
the rope IB broken or injured, is to join 
the two ends together again. 

Main Chance ( The) . Profit or money, 
probably from the game called hazard. 

To have an ejfc to the. main chance., 
menus to keep in view the money to bo 
marie out of an enteriirise. 

V In the game of “hazard,” the 
first throw of the dice is called the wfliw, 
wliich roust be between four and nine, 
the player then throws his chance, which 
determines the main. 

Mainote (2 syl.). A pirate that infests 
the coast of Attica. 

“ . . . Like hosit 

. Of islaiid-pirute or Maiiiote.*' 

Jtynni : The Giaonr. 

Maintain is to hold in the hand; 
hence, to keep ; heuee, to clothe and feed. 
(French, main ienlr; Latin, manm teneo.) 

Maitland Clnh {The) of literary 
antiquities, instituted at Glasgow in 
1828. It published a mimbor of works. 

Maize (I Rjl-)* According to Ame- 
rican BupoTbtitinu, if a diunsel finds a 
blood-rod ear of maize, she will have a 
suitor before tlie year is over. 

“Em'ii the oar to Kvan(;chiie hroimlit 

HOC her lo\ or.'* Lonufelluu' : EvamieUnv. 

Majesty. Heiir3' VIII. w^as the first 
English Kovorcign who was styled “His 
Majesty.” Henry IV. was “His Grace 
Henry VT., “ His Excellent Gmce ; ” 
Edward I V. High and Might}’’ Prince 
Henry VII., “His Grace,” and “His 
^ighi) ; ” Henry VIII., in the earlier 
part of his T'eign, was styled “ His High- 
ness.” “ His Sacml Slajesty ” was a 
title assumed by subsequent sovereigns, 
but was afterwards changed to “Most 
Excellent Majesty.” 

Majesty, in heraldry. An eagle 
crowned and holding a sceptre is “an 
eagle in his majesty.” 

Majorioa Ware. A pottery ori- 
ginally made in the island of Majorca 
or Majolica, and lately revived by Mr. 
Minton. 

M^ority. Jle haejoimd the majority. 
He is dead. Blair says, in his Grave, 
“ *Tis long since Death had the ma- 
jority.” ad pluree;" “ Qtim 

priua me adpluree penetravi ” {Flautue : 


Trinummua, line 14). *^£eato8 eoe fire, 
guando enm pluribua hdhitarinV* (See 
Polybius^ -vui. xxx. 7.) 

Make. 

TFhat make you here? What do you 
want? What are you come here lor? 
AFrench phrase : ^^Q^iefaiteS’^vom iei ? ” 

‘•Now, Bir. what make you here?”— 
tpeare : Aa You Like It, 1. 1. 

Blake a hand of or on {To), To 
slay, destroy, waste, or spoil. 

‘*Kd wlipn [ came to myself again, I^'cHod him 
morry : hut ho said, ‘ I know not to snow mercy : ' 
andwiMi that knockt mo down again. He had, 
doiilitlesH, made a liand of ino, hiiL tliat ono canio 
hv, and hid him ffirhoar.”— i/anyan ; JHlgruua 
Progrraa, p. 03 (first edition). 

Blake a Hit {To). To succeed un- 
expectedly in an adventure or specula- 
tion. {See Hit.) 

Blake a Virtue of Noeezzity (7h). 
See Chaucer’s poem of the Kniyhtee 
Tale, line 3,044 ; also The Two Gentle^ 
men of Vewm and Drydeu’s poem of 
Palitnion and Arcite. 

Make away wltk ( To) . To squander ; 
to put out of the way ; to murder. The 
French verb defairc is used sometimes 
in a similar way ; as, “ Tl tdcha de »e 
difaire secrHcment de ses pariers.'*^ 

Blake away wltk Onezelf ( To) , To 
commit suicide. 

Blake Brlokz without Straw {To), 
To attempt to do something without 
having the necessary material supplied. 
The alliisiou is to the Israelites in 
Egypt, who were commanded by their 
taskmasters so to do. (Exodus v. 7.) 

Blake Eyea at {To). To fiii-t with 
the eyes. OcitUs renurt.** (*SV Cast.) 

Blake Mountalna of MolehlUz 

{To), To make a difficulty of trifles. 
**Areem ex clodvd fwUrr.'* The corre- 
sponding French proverb is, *^Faire d^un 
moHche un HephanV* 

Blake one'z Bread {To), To earn 
one's living. 

Make the Door C7>>). To moke it 
fast by shutting and bolting it. Wo 
still say, “ Have you made my room ? ” 
— i,e, made it tidy. Similarly, to “ make 
the bod ” is to arrange it fit for use. 

"Wh.r at thiB time the doors are made against 

you." Hh akiiapmre : Comedy of Errora, in. 1 . 

“ Make the door upon a woman's wit. and ii will 
nut at the caseiuent.*'— 5AaA;e«peare; As You Like 
It, IV. 1. 

Make the loe {To). To near the 
whale-fishing ground. To make the 
ice is to steer in that direction. 

** About the end of April we neared the flshlsc- 

g round, or, to be more technical, ‘made the ice.*^ 

. Thomacn: AvUMiiaoTaphy, p. ]». 
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Hake-wage* Warn Bi:^lemeiited 
l)y giants or rates. Similarly, a make- 
weight [loaf] is a small lou added to 
make up the proper weight. 


Bfake<welglit« A bit [of meat, 
cheese, bread, or other article] thrown 
into tiie scale to make the weight 
correct. 


HakeShllt (A), A temporary ar- 
rangement during an emergency ; a 
device. (The Anglo-Saxon means 
a division, hence a device.) 

Malabar. (See under Yeuve.) 


Malagi'gi (in Orlando Fimoeii). Son 
of Buo'vo, and brother of Al'diger and 
Yivian, of Olarmontis race; a wizard 
knight, cousin of Binaldo. Mauozs.) 


Malagrowther (Malachi). The sig- 
nature of Sir Walter Scott to a series 
of letters in 1822 contributed to the 
'Edinburgh lieview upon the lowest 
limitation of paper money to £ 0 . They 
caused immense sensation, not inferior 
to that produced by Drapier'^s Letters 
(g.r,) in Ireland. No political tract, 
since Burke’s liejlecilons on the French 
Jtevohnion, ever excited such a stir in 
Great Britain. 


Mal'agrowtber (Sir Mango), An 
old courtier soured by misfortune, who 
tries to make everyone as discontented 
as himself. (Scott : Fortunes of 'SigeL) 

Mal'akolF (in the Crime'a) . In 1 831 a 
sailor and ropemaker, named Alexander 
Ivanovitch Malakud', celebrated for his 
wit and conviviality, lived at Sebastopol. 
He had many friends and admirers, hut, 
being engaged in a riot, was dismissed 
the dockyards in which ho had been em- 
ployed. He then ojiencd a liquor-shop 
on the hill outside the town. His old 
friends gathered round him, and his shop 
was called the MalakoflF. In time other 
houses were built around, and the Mala- 
koff became a town, which ultimately 
was fortified. This was the origin of the 
famous Malakoff Tower, which caused 
so much trouble to the allied aimy in 
the Crimean War. (Gazette de France,) 

Malambru'no. The giant, first 
cousin of Quceii Maguu'cia, of Cauday'a, 
who enchanted Antonoraas'ia and her 
husband, and shut them up in the tomb 
of the deceased queen. Tne infanta he 
transformed into a monkey of brass, 
and the knight into a crocodile. I>on 
Quixote ochmved their disenchantment 
mounting the wooden horse called 


Clavile'no. (Cervantes: Lon Qul^eote^ 
partlL book hi. chap, xlv.) 

Malapirop ^r«.), in The Liralsy by 
Sheridan. (^ench, mat a pro^s?) 
Noted for her blunders in the use of 
words. As headstrong as an al/egori/ 
on the banks of the Nile is one of her 
famous similes. (See Pahtixoton.) 

Malbeo'oo. A cankered, crabbed 
earl,” very wealtliy, but miserly and 
mean. He seems to be the impersona- 
tion of self-iudiciod torments. Ho 
married a 3 ’^oung wife named Helonore, 
who set fire to his house, and eloped 
with Sir Pari’del. Malbccco cast him- 
self over a high rock, and all his flesh 
vanished into thin air, leaving behind 
nothing but his ghost, which was meta- 
moiphosed into Jealousy. (Spenser : 
Faene Qtieene^ book iii.) 

Malbronk or Marlbrough (Mart- 
hrd)y does not date from the battle of 
Malphiq'uet (1709), but from the time 
of the Crusades, COO yoai's heforo. Ac- 
cording to a tradition discovered by M. 
de ChAteaubriand, tlie air cvunie from 
the Arabs, and the tale is a legend of 
Mambron, a crusader. It was brought 
into fasliion during the Kovr>lution by 
?.Tme. Poitrine, who used to sing it to her 
royal foster-child, the son of Louis XVI. 
M. Ar'ago tells us that when M. Moiige, 
at Cairo, sang this air to an Egyptian 
audience, they all knew it, and joined 
in it. Certainly the song has nothing to 
do with the Duke of Marlborough, as it 
is all about feudal castles and Eastcni 
wars. Wo are told also that the hand 
of Captain Cook, in 1770, was phTyiiig 
tho air one day on the cast coast of 
Australia, when the natives evidently 
recognised it, nnd seemed ciichaiifed. 
(Monitcur de VArmir.) 

“ MHlIinuik' 8‘cii J,'itcrr<\ 

Mirr>ni.oii. iiiii'ontdri. i>.iri>nraiiii‘ ; 

MalbrcMik sVn uiirn'e, 

Niil »ait r('\ 

11 iwifiium k'ii iisiq Ill's— 

Miruiitoii. inirtniioii, iiiininlnine . . . 

On 11 la TrinilO.” 

*• The n.ame Malbrouk occurs iu the 
Chansons de Gestes^ and also in tlio 
Basque Fastorahs. 

Bfaloolm. Eldest son of Duncan, 
King of Scotland. He was culled ^Vo/- 
More (Great-bend), and succeeded Mac- 
beth (1056). (Shakespeare : Maebeth.) 

Maldine (French). School. So called 
because at scliool “ on dine assiz mat.'*' 

Male. (iSI^^Skx.) 

Male Sapphires. Deep indigo- 
coloured sapphires, llie pale blue axe 
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the female 8 api> 1 iireB. {Bmmmuel: Dla- 
Mondnafid Freeiom ^ones [ 1867 ].) 


* Male snadft Vaniea. Hunger is a 
had counaeller. The 'Freuch say, ** Vtlain 
affamey demi enroffe” 


lOaleM'ge (4 syl.). The eighth 
circle of Dante's Inferno, which con- 
tained in all ten bolgi or pits. 


*' There Tsa place withiu the clei>tlif( nf heft 
Called Malebolgo.’* Dante : Inferno, xmii. 


Halieoasta. The impersonation of 
lust. {Spentter : Faerie QiicctiCyii. 1.) 


BKale'ger ['wretchedly thin]. Captain 
of ‘the rabble rout which attack tlie 
casiie of Temperance. He w^as *^thin 
as a rake,” and cold as a seipent. 
.Prince Arthur attacks him and ninga 
him to the ground, but Maleger springs 
up ■with renewed vigour. Arthur now 
stabs him through and through, but it is 
like stabbing a shadow ; he then takes 
him in his arms and squeezes him as in 
a vice, but it is like squeezing a piece of 
sponge ; he then remembers that every 
time the carl touches the earth his 
strength is renewed, so he squeezes all 
his btmth out, and tosses tlie body into 
a lake. {See Antjros.) {Spemer : Faerie 
Qmeney book ii. 11.) 


Malongln [guile]. On his back bo 
carried a net ” to catch fools.” Being 
attacked by Sir Artegal and his iron 
man, he turned himself first into a fox, 
then to a bush, then to a hinl, then to a 
hedgehog, tlien to a snake ; but Talus 
was a match for all his deceits, and 
killed him. {Spemer : Faerie Qtteene, 
V. 9.) 


Malepardus. The castle of Master 
Keynaid the Fox, in the tale so culled. 


Malherbe's Canons of French 
Poetry* 

(1) Poetry is to contain only such 
woins as are in common use by well- 
educated Parisians. 

(2) A word ending witli a vowel must 
in no case be followed by a word begin- 
ning with a vowel. 

(3) One line in no wise is to run into 
anol^r. 

(4) The cocBura must alw'ays be most 
strictly obaen^ed. 

(5) Every alternate rhyme must bo 
feminine. 

Blal'lom. Maliomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

**Send11v(», send bIx sfiminBr. me. T).v Maliuiii I 
swear, ril take ikeiu all."— 

Malkin. The nickname of Maiy, 


now called Molly. Hence the Maid 
Marian is so termed. 

Malfeif}. A kitdien wench, now called 
a Molly, is by Shakespeare termed ” the 
kitchen Malkin. {Coriofatnatf ii. 1.) 

Malkin, A scarecrow .or firare 
dressed like a scullion ; hence, auyUiing 
made of rags, as a mop. 

Malkin. A Moll or female cat, the 
male being a “ Tom.” When the cat- 
mews, the witch in Macbeth culls out, 
** I come. Grimalkin” (i. 1). 

Mtt.li or Pall Mall (Loudon). From 
the Latin pellhr maU'eo (to strike with 
a mallet or bat) ; so called because it 
was where the ancient game of pell-mall 
used to be played. Cotgrave says : — 

“ Pale nialle'iB ii ffumo M’herein a round liox- 
Itall U Birnck with a mallet t.hrouffli a bifrh arch 
«f iron. Ho that run do this most frequently 
winH." 

It was a fashionable game in the 
reign of Cliarles II., and the walk called 
the Mall was appropriated to it for the 
king tmd his court. 

Mall Supper (A), A harvest feast 
(North of England). A mal is a feast, 
our word meal (Anglo-Saxon, mml), 

MiUIowb. Abstain fmu malloirs. 
This is the thirty-eighth symbol in the 
Protreptics. Pythagoras tells us that 
mallow was the first messenger sent by 
the gods to earth to indicate to man 
that they sympathised 'with them and 
had pity on them. To make food of 
mallows would he to dishonour the gods. 
Mallows are cathartic. 

Malmesbury ( Willimn of). Eleventh 
century; author of numerous chron- 
icles. His Oeeta Jiegnm Aughratn i.s a 
resume of English hi.story from the 
arrival of the Euglisli in 440 to the 
year 1120. His Jlxstoria Xorella gives 
a retrospect of tlie reign of Heiiiy I., 
and terminates abruptly with the year 
1143. His third work is called (rest a 
Pontijieum. All the three are included* 
in the Scriptures post Jiedani, 

BKalmeabury Monastery. Founded 
by Maildulf, Meildulf, or Meldun, an 
Irishman. 

Malmsey Wins is tlie wine of Mal- 
va'sia, in Caiidia. 

“Tliiuio Btn’cea iiiiBiwryly rimy Hiieudyde there- 
nfryrc, 

Mslvesve and uiUBkadelle, tlms»‘ mervelyoua 
dry II kea." Morte rf’.i rthure. 

{See Drowned in a Bittt of . .) 

Malt. The Sennon on Malt was by 
John Dod, rector of Fawsley, North- 
ants, called the decalogist, fiem his 
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fstBous expoBitiou of the Ten Command^ 
ments. A Puritan divine.. (1547-164d.) 

Thru 1 ^'uti not Dr. William Dodd, who watt 
exeriitod for fniKer> (1729-1777J. 

BCalt . . . MeaL ffhen the wait gcU 
ammi iha meaL When persons, after 
dinner, get more or less fuddled. 

“ wnicn the nmlt heffina to get atioon tlic meal, 
riie.v'il heg;ni.o hik'hIc ainnit go\oruiucnt in kirk, 
and 8tate.”-.s'ir ir. Scott: Old MortalUjf, ciian. i\ . 

Blaltese Cross, Made thus: tft 

Moltlm'slaii (^). A disciple of 
Malthus, whose political doctrines are 
laid down in his on the Principles 
of Population, 

Blaltbu'siaii Doctrine. That iiopu- 
lation increases more than the means of 
increasing subsistence docs, so that in 
time, if no check is put upon the increase 
of population, many must stai‘ve or all 
be ill-fed. Applied to individual nations, 
like Britain, it intimated that something 
must be done to chock the increase of 
population, us all the land would not 
Humco to feed its iuhubitaiits. 

Malum, in Latin, means an apple: 
and maliiSf waldj walnm** means evil. 
Southey, in his ( 'ointnon place Jiookt^iViOtQfi 
a witty etymon given by Nicolaon and 
Ihini, malting the ncini derived from 
The adjective, in allusion, 1 Bup]:H)se, to 
tlio a^iple eaten liy Evtj. Of course, 
nullum (an apple) is the Greek melon <ir 
mdlon (an appie-trce). 

Malum in So (Latin). Wliat is of 
itself wrong, and would be so even if no 
law existed against its commission, as 
lying, murder, theft. 

Malum Prohib'ltum (Latin). What 
i.s wrong merely because it is forbi<ldcii, 
as eating a parliciilar fruit was wrong 
in Adam and Eve, liecause they were 
commanded not to do so. Doing secu- 
lar work ou the Sabbath. 

Malvo'llo. Stew'ard to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's Tivelfth Night. 

MamamouebL A mock honour. 
Better be a countiy gentleman in Eng- 
land than a foreign Mamamouchi. The 
honour is conferred on M. Jourdaiu. 
{Molih'e : Bourgeois Gentilhomme.) 

BCambriWa Helmet was of pure 
g(dd, and rendered the wearer invulner- 
able. It was taken po.ssessiou of by 
Binaldo (Orlando Fnrioso). Cervantes 
tells us of a barber who was caught in a 
shower, and to protect his bat clapped 
Ips brazen basin on his head, jjon 


Quixote insisted that this baAin was tha 
enchanted helmet of the Momi^ king. 

Mam'elon (2 syl., Freucli) . A mound 
in the shape of a woman's breast. These 
artificial mounds were common in the 
siege of Scbastoix)!. (Latin, mainma^ a 
breast.) 

Mamelukes (2 syl.) or Mamalukea 

(Arabic, mamlnc, a slave). A name 

iven in Egypt to the slaves of the beys 

rought from the Caucasus, and fonned 
iuto a standing anny. In 1254 these 
military “slaves” raised one of their 
body to the supreme power ; and Nour- 
eddin Ali, the founder of the Baharites, 
gave twenty-three sultans ; in 1832 the 
dynasty of the Borjites, also Mamlucs, 
Bucceeued, and was followed by twenty- 
one successors. Selim L, Sultan of 
Turkey, overthrew the.Mamluc kingdom 
in 1517, but allowed* the twenty-four 
beys to be elected from their body. In 
1811, Mohammed Ali by a wholesale 
massacre auiiihilated the Mamelukes, 
and became viceroy of Egypt. 

Mamma. Mother. The foimer is 
Nonnan-Frciicli, and the latter Anglo- 
Saxon. ( tSee Papa. ) 

Mammot. A puppet, a favourite, an 
idol. A coiTuption of Mahomet. Ma- 
hometanism being the most prominent 
form of false religion W'ith which Chris- 
tondom was acquainted before the Ke- 
fomiatioii, it became a generic word to 
designate any false faith ; even idolatry 
is culhKl maminctry. 

Mammon. Tlie god of tliis world. 
The W'ord in Syriac means liclics. (See 
Milton ; Paradise Lost^ bk. i. 078.) His 
speech in the council is hook ii. 22!), etc. 

Mammon. In Spenser’s Faerie Qiwenc. 
Mammon says if Sir Guyoii will servo 
him ho shall be tlio richest man in the 
world; hut the kniglit says money has 
no chann for liim. Mammon then takes 
him to his smithy, and tells him he may 
make what orders he likes, but Guyou 
declines to make any. The god then 
offers to give liim Phjl'otiiie to wife, hut 
Guyon will not accept the honour. 
Lastly, he takes him to rroseiqnno’s 
bow’^cr, and tells liim to pluck tlie golden 
fruit, and rest on the silver stool; Sir 
Guyon again refuses, and after three 
days' sojourn in tlie infernal regions 
is led back to earth, (ii. 7.) 

Mammon of UnrlgliteoniiiOM 

{The). Money. A Scripture phrase 
(Luke xvi. 9). Mammon was the Syrian 
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of wealth, similat to Plutus of 
Greek and Boman mythology. 

Hammoa'g Cava. The abode of the 
Money-god. Sir Gnyon visited this 
cave, and Spenser giyes a very full de- 
scription of it. (JFaerie Queene^ ii. 7.) 

8%r Epicure mammon. A worldly 
sensualist, {fien Joncon : Alchemist.) 

BEammotli Cave i^e). In Edmon- 
son county, Kentucky, the hugest in 
the world. 

Man {Isle of)^ called by the ancient 
Britons main-au (little island), Latinised 
into MenavAn. Csssar calls it Mona {i.e. 
MoH~ah)y the Scotch pronunciation of 
Manaii. Mona and Pliny’s Mombia are 
varieties of “ Menavia.” 

Emblematic of St. Matthew, 
because he begins his gospel by tracing 
the manhood of Jesus back to David. 
Mark is symbolised by a /ion, because he 
begins his gospel with John the Da.ptist 
and Jesus in the wilderness. Luke is 
symbolised by a cnlj\ because he begins 
his gospel with tlie Temple sacriliccs. 
And John as a co///c, because he looks 
right into heaven and begins his gospel 
with Jesus the divine logos. The four 
are indicated in Ezekiel’s cherub (i. 10.) 

Man. Avemgo weight 150 lbs.: height, 
G9 inches ; strength, 420 lbs. 

Maa Friday (A). A useful and 
faithful servant, like the Man Friday iu 
Jtohinson Crusoe. 

“Count von BerbMTfr . . . wns Triuve Hisiimrck’s 
‘Man 

Blan-Jaok, Eva^ff inan-iack of you. 
Everyone of you. (See tmder Jack.) 

Man . . . Monkey. The Bedouins 
affirm that the monkeys of Mount Kara 
were once luiman beings, thus trans- 
formed for" disobedience to their pro- 
phet l^ie Arabs have a similar tradi- 
tion, that the monkey {Kasn&s) and the 
ape ( Wahdr) were once human beings. 

Man-Mountain or Quinhus Elcstrin, 
So Gulliver was called Lilliput. 

Man Propooeo, but God disposes. 
So we read in the Imitutio Vhnsti ; 
Herbert {Jeusula Prudentum) has nearly 
the same identical word-s. 

BCan TliroefdllL According to Diog'- 
enes Laertius, the body was comjiosed of 
(1) a mortal part: (2) a divine and 
ethereal part, colled the phrvn ; and 
(3) an aerial and vaporous pai*t, called 
the thumos. 

According to the Homans, roan has a 
threefold soul, which at the dissolution 


of the body resolves itself into (1) the ' 
Manes ; (2; the An'ima or Sj^t ; (3) 
the Umh'a. The Mangs Went either to 
Elysium or Tar'tarus; the Affima re- 
turned to the gods; hut the Umbra 
hovered about the body os unwilling to 
quit it. 

According to the Jews, man consistB 
of body, soul, and spirit. 

Man in Black {The). Supposed to 
be Goldsmith’s father. {Citizen of the 
IVorld.) Washington Irving has a tale 
with the same title. 

BCan in the Iron Mask {The). {See 
InoN Mask.) 

Man in the Meon {Tht). Some say 
it is a man leaning on a fork, on which 
he is canying a bundle of sticks picked 
up on a Sunday. The origin of this 
fable is from Num. xv. 32-36. Some 
add a dog also; thus the prologue in 
Midsumnwr KiffhVs Dream says, “This 
man with lantern, dog, and bush of 
thorns, presenteth moonshine ; ” Chancer 
says “ he stole tlie bush ” {Test, of Crrs^ 
setde). Another tradition says that tho 
man is Cain, with liis dog and thorn- 
bush; the thorn-bush being einbloma- 
tical of the thonis and briars oi‘ th(> 
fall, and the dog being the “foul fiend.” 
Some jioets make out the “ mini ” to bo 
Entlym'ion, taken to the moon by Diana. 

Man in the moon. The nameless per- 
son at one time emploj’^ed in elections to 
negotiate bribes. Thus the rumour was 
set flying among the electors that “ the 
Man m the Moon had anived.”, 

1 know no more about it than the. man 
in the moon. I know iioihiug at all 
about the matter. 

BKan of BellaL Any wicked man. 
Shimei so called David (2 Sam. xvi. 7). 
Tlie ungodly are called “children of 
Belial,” or “sons of Belial.” The word 
Belial means worthlessness. 

BKan of Blood. David is so called 
(2 Sam. xvi. 7). 

The Puritans applicil the tenn to 
Charles I., because he made war against 
his Parliament Any man of violence. 

M**" of Blood and Iron {The'). 
Otto von Bismarck (Pi’inco Bismarck), 
called ‘ * man of blood ” from his gi-eat war 
]K»Hey, and “iron” from his indomit- 
able will. Many years Chancellor of 
Prussia and G ermany. (Born September 
1st, 1815.) . '' 

of BraM (The), Tales, the 
work of Hephsestos (Vulcan). He tra- 
vei-sed Crete to prevent strangers from 
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setting foot on the island, and threw 
rocks at the Argonauts td prevent their 
lauding. 'Talos used to make himself 
red-hot, and hug intruders to death. 

“ That pnrtentouB Man of Braes 
Hepbaoatos made In days of yoro. 

Who stalked about the Cretan shore . . . 
And threw stones at the Argonauts." 

Longfellow : The Wayside Inn. 

Miui Of December. Napoleon III. 
He was made President of the French 
Republic December 11, 1848; made his 
eotfp d^Hat December 2, 1851 : and was 
made Emperor December 2, 1852. 

of Destiny ( The) . N^oleon I. 
(1761, 1804-1814, died 1821). He looked 
on himself as au instrument in the 
hands of destiny. 

"The Man of Best iuy . . . had power for a tiire 
to hind kings with chains, and nohies wiMi fetters 
of iron."— Wr Walftir Scott. 

Blan of Feeling. The title of a 
novel by Henry Mackenzie. His “man 
of feeling ” is named Harley— a sensi- 
tive, bashful, kind-hearted, sentimental 
hero. 

Man of Letters {A), An author. 

Man of Remnants {A), A tailor. 

Man of Rosa. John Kyrle, of Ross, 
in Herefordshire, immortalised by Pope 
in his epistle On the /V of Rielm. 

Man of Salt. A man like iEiira.s, 
always “ melting into salt tears,” called 
“ drops of salt.” 

" This would makp a man a man of naif, 

To uso hi8 ejps for garden wiTcrpoTs." 

Shal'Cifpcare : Kmg J.c(tr,\\ r». 

Man of Sedan. Napoleon ITI. was 
so called, because he surrcntlered his 
sword to William, King of Prussia, after 
the battle of Sedan (September 2, 1870). 

Blan of Silence {The). Napoleon 
III. (1808, 1862-70, died 1873.) 

"France’ You must know 1»ei ter than T your 
IMiflition With ilic Man of Silence."— For Sceptre 
find ( 7-nini, cbnp. i. 

Blan of Sin (7%c) (2 Thess. ii. 3). 
'rho Roman Catholics say the Man of 
Sin is Antichrist, llie Puritans applied 
fhe term to the Pope of Home; the 
Fifth -Monarchy men to Cromwell; 
many modem theologians apply it to 
that wicked one” (identical with the 
“ last horn ” of Dan. vii.) who is to 
immediately precede the second advent. 

Blan of Straw (-4). A person with- 
out Ggjiital. It used to be custoinaiy 
for a number of worthless fellows to 
loiter about our law-courts to become 
false witness or surety for anyone who 
would buy their services ; their badge 
was a straw in their shoes. 

fil 


Blan of the Hill (The). A tedious 
“ hermit of the vale,” which encumbers 
the story of Tom Jones, by Fielding. 

Blan of the Sea. (See Old, etc.) 

Blan of the Third Ropnhllo (The'\. 
Napoleon III. (1802, reigned 1852-70, 
died 1873). (M. Gamhitta; 1838-1882.) 

BIhn of the World (A). One 
“ knowing ” in world-craft ; no green- 
horn. Charles Mocklin brought out a 
comedy (1704), and Henry Mackenzie a 
novel (1773) with the some title. 

Blan of Three Letters. (See 

Homo.) 

Mui-of-War (A'S. A Government 
iighting-ship. (Not now often used.) 

Man-of-war, or, Poriw/uese man-of-war. 
A floating hy dr ozoan (l*hy 8 aUa 2 )elagica). 

“Fmuk went !.•» the raptniii anil tola him Mmt 
Tom bad given liim leave to liave tlin maii-of-war 
if be uoiiia get i\ ."—(Jotildtng : Adventures of the 
Younu Mnroouers, 17. 

Man-of-war bird. ITie frigate-bird. 

Blan of Wax. A model man-; like 
one fashioned in wax. Horace speaks o£ 
the “ waxoii arms of Trlephus,” mean- 
ing model arms, or of perfect shape and 

.)lour; and the nurse says of Romeo, 
“ Why, he’s a man of wax'” (i. 3), which 
she explains by saying, “Nay, he’s u 
flower, i’ faith a very flower.” • 

Blan of Whipcord (A). A coach- 
man. The reference is to his whip. 

"He would not have suffered the coaebnian to 
proceed wliile the horscB wito unlit for Bcrvice. 

. . . Yet the man of wliipeigd escaped Rome aevero 
. . . reproacb.’’— Sir W. Scott: The Antiquary, i. 

Blanche (French). Aimrr wienx la 
mnnehe qne^ (e bras. Cupboard love. 
Manchc is a slang word ; a gratuity 
given to a cicerone, cabman, or porter. 
It is the Italian huona manria. 

Jeter le inanehe apres la eognee. To 
throw the helve after the hatchet. To 
abandon what may be useful, out of 
ca])ricc, because a part of what you 
expected has not Ijeeu realised. A horso 
is stolen, and the man, in ill-temper, 
throws away saddle and bridle. 

Manchester. The first syllable is 
the Friesic wan (a common) ; and the 
word means the Itoman encampment on 
the common. 

Manchester Poet. Charles Swain 
(1803-1874). 

Man'ciplo (A). A purveyor of food, 
a clerk of the kitchen. Chaucer has a 
“manciple” in his OanUrhnry Talee^ 
(Latin manceps, mancipie.) • 
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MaiiAaimiw (Latin). A lo*!! of 
King’s BeUdh, jyxmitoandmg the person 
named to do ^hafc the writ directB. llie 
first trord is Mandamps ” (We com- 
mand. . . 

H lMailn'nn., ' A stock name in licroic 
tQAaiK0e, D7hioh generally represents the 
fate of tlie world taming on the caprice 
of some beautiful Mandana or StatiTa. 

MAlidarili' is not a Chinese word, 
but one glTen by the Portuguese colon- 
ists at Maca'o to the officials called by the 
natives Khimpintf (3 syl.) It is from 
the Tcrb mandar (to command). 

The nine ranks of mandarins arc distin- 
guished by tho button in their cap: — 

1, ruby; 2, coral; 3, ffiii»phirc; 4, an 
opaque bhio stone; 5, crj’stol; 6, an 
opaque white shell ; 7, wrought gold ; 

8, plain gold ; and 9, silver. 

‘‘ Tlio trhole liody of CliitieBe mandarins consists 
of twenty-seven inemhers. They me appointed 
for (1) imperial hirth : (2) long serx ice ; C3) lUus- 
ii'iuiis deeds : (4) knowledge ; Ability : (0) zeal ; 
(71 nahllity ; and itt) arntocrutk' birUi. '-(inr^/ap. ‘ 

MandevUle {Itn'nnrd di). A lieeii- 
tiouB Deistical writer, author of The 
Virgin Cnmasimh and Free Thmujhts on 
in the reign of George II. 

Blaiidoii'Biaiia. Teiy short swords. 
So called from a certain Spanish noble- 
mfui of the house of Meudo'sa, who 
brought them into use. (<SVg Swobdb.) 

MlU'drabuL From gold to nothing, 
like Man* drahnCH ufertng. Maiidraliul, 
having found a gold-mine in Suinos, 
offereu to Juno a golden ram for the 
discovery; next year he gtive a silver 
one, theii a brazen one, and in the fourth 
year nothing. Tlie proverb to bring a 
noble to nmepcnce, and fiinepence to 
nothing,” carries tlie same meaning.. 

MAadrake. Thorootoftbemandrag'- 
ora often divides itself in two, and pre- 
sents a rude a])pearunce of a man. In 
ancient times human figures wei'e often 
out out of the root, and wonderful 
virtues ascribed to them. It was used 
to produce fecundity in women (Gen. 
xxz. 14-16). Some mandrakes cannot 
be pulled from the earth without pro- 
ducing fatal effects, so a cord used to 
be fixed to the root, and round a dog's 
neck, and the dog iMiing chased drew 
out the mandrake and died. Another 
supeitititioR is that when the mandrake 
is uprooted it utters a scream, in ex- 
planation of whidi Thomas Newton, in 
lus H$rbaU to the Bible, says, “ It is 
supposed to be a lauature having life, 
engendered under the earth of the seed 


of some dead person put to death fox 
murder.” 

“ Shrieks like mandrakes^ iiirp out of the earth." 

HhakesjMKxrf : Romeo^mO Juliet, i v. a 

Mandrakes called love-apples. From 
the old notion that they excited amorouS' 
inclinations ; hence Venus is called Man- 
dragon* tis, and the Emperor Julian, in 
his epistles, tells Calix'enes tiiat he dr^k 
its Juice nightly as a love-potion. 

he has eaten mandrake. Said of a 
very indolent and sleepy man, from tho 
narcotic and stupefying propemes of the 
plant, well known to the andeiits. 

“i[4i\omcto(lriiikman(lr.ipor.*i . . . 

Tliiit 1 nuffhi Plco]i out this great gap of time 
Autnny is awny.” 

Shtikegprrtn- : Antony and Cleopatra, 1. 5. 

Mandrake, Another superstition con- 
nected with this plant is that a small 
dose makes a person vain of his beauty, 
and conceited; but that a largo dose 
makes him aii idiot. 

Mandrioar'do. King of Tartaiy, 
or Scythia, son of Ag'rieaii. Ho wore 
Hector’s cuirass, married Dor’alis, and 
was slain in single combat by Boge'ro. 
{Orlando Jnnamorato, and Orlando 
Fttrioso,) 

Maaduee (2 syl . ) . The idol Gluttony, 
venerated by the Oastroraters, people 
whose god was their belly. 

"It ia n inoiistrouB . . . figure, fit to friorlit«n 
Iiltic rbitdren : its eyes are bigger tliaii its lielly, 
and ns lieiid larger iJiun all the rest of il8 lio«l.\, 

. . . liAVitig a goodly iqiir of wide jaws, lined wilb 
iwo rowH of leetli. wiiicli, b> the niagie of n aiuall 
iw'iiie . . . are made to ciaali, chatter, ami ratile 
aganist the otlier.aB the jawa of BL. (Meinent's 
dragon (called granlli) on St. Mark’s proceBBioii 
Hi Melz”-~Jtabelaiii : Pautaorml, Iv. 5i». 

Manes. To appease his Manes. To 
do wheii a person is dead what would 
have pleased him or was due to him 
W’hen alive. The spirit or ghost of the 
dead was by tho Bomans .called his 
Manes, which never .slept quietly in the 
grave so long as survivors left its Wishes 
unfulfilled. The 19th February was the 
day when all the living sacrificed to the 
shades of dead relations and friends. 

Manes (3 s,il.) from the old word manis, ix. 
‘•bontia/’ “quod ooB venei’antes manes YorArcni, 
nt Gneci cArArfouH." tBoe /.urriittiof, iii.SS.) It can- 
not come fivim maneo, to remain (t^ocauae this 
mrt of man remains after the body 1 b dead), be- 
t^use the a is long. 

In the Christian Church there is an 
All Souls’ Day. 

MknfXed. Count. Manfred, son of 
Count Sig'ismund, sold himself to the 
Prince of Darkness, and had seven . 

irits bound to do his bidding, vis. 

e spirits of ** earth, ocean, air, night, 
mountains, winds,” and the star of bie 
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own destiny. He was whoHy without 
human sympatliies, and lived in splendid 
solitude among the Alpitie mountains. 

He once loved the Lady As'tarte ('2 syl.) 
who died, but Manfred went to the hall 
of Arima'ues to see and speak to her 
phantom, and was told that he would 
die the following day. The next day 
the Spirit of his Destiny came to sum- 
mon him; the proud count scomfidly 
dismissed it, and died. {Byron : Man- 
fred.) 

Manger or Manger le Moroean. To 

Iteti-ay, to impeach, to turn king’s evi- 
dence. The allusion is to ilie words of 
Jesus to the beloved disciple — he will 
be the traitor “ to whom I shall give a 
sop when I have dipped it,” oto. (John 
xiii. 26.) 

Manheim, in Scandinavian inj'th- 
ology, is the abode of man. Vanirheim 
is the abode of the Vanir. J<»tui]h€um 
is the abode of the giants. Gladslieim is 
the abode of Odin, Helheim is the 
abode of Hela (goddess of death). Mus- 
pellheim is tlie abode of eleraental liro. 
Niflhcim is hell. Svartalhcim is the 
abode of the dwarfs. 

Ma'ni. The son of Mtmdilfori ; taken 
to heaven by the gods to drive the moon- 
ear. H(j is followed by a wolf, wliiek, 
when time shall bo no more, will dev<»iir 
both Mani nud )u.s .sister Sol. 

Mani, Manes, or Maniolueus. The 

gi’eatest Persian painter, wlui lived in 
tlj(3 reign of Shah- pour CSanor' J.). It 
is said his prodiirtions i'ivallet.1 iiutiiro. 
(22(5-274.) 

Manlohse'anfl or Manlotaees. A 

religious sect founded liy Mani or Muni- 
ohmiis, the Pei*siiin painter. It was an 
amalgamation of the Magian and Chris- 
lian religious, interlarded with a little 
Buddhism. In order to enforce his re- 
ligious system, Mani doelared himself 
to be the Panieleto or Comforter pro- 
mised by Je.sus Christ. 

ManTtou. The Amencan - Indian 
frtish. 

Manllan Ordora OversiraiuHl .se- 
verity. Manlius Torqiia^tus, the Uomuii 
consul, gave orders in the Latin war 
that no Homan, on pain of death, should 
engage in single eombat : but one of the 
Latins provoked young Manlius by re- 
peated insults, and Manlius slew him. 
^iVheu the young man took the spoils to 
his father, Torqua'tus ordered him to be 
put to death for violating the commands 
of his superior officer. 


Maaly, in the BUnn Leakr^ hy Wy- 
dierly. He is violent and uncouw,. out 
presents an excellent contrast to the 
iiypocritical Olivia (j.r,). 

Jfr. in 'The Provoked Jffitsibandt 

by Vanbrugh and Cibber. 

Manna (Exodus xvi. 15), popularly 
said to be a coiT^t form of funn-hu 
(What is this?) The marginal reading 
gives— When the childi'en of Isram 
saw it [the small round thing like hoar- 
frost on the ground], they said to one 
unother, What is this for they wist not 
what it was.” 

*‘AU(l tbo of Israel cnlUal tim name 

1 hereof manna. It waa Itko coriamler Rood, 
white : and the oiRtc of it was like wafers made 
with honey.*' (Verse 111.) 

Manna of St. Bnoholaa of Baii. 

The name given to a colourless and 
tasteless poison, sold in phials by a 
woman of Italy named Tofani, who con- 
fessed to havmg poisoned six hundred 
persons by this liquid. 

Man'nerlng. Colonel or Ouy Man- 
nei'tug ; Mrti, Mannering^ nSe Sophia 
Well wood, Ins wife ; Jnlm Mannenng, 
their daughter, who married Captain. 
Bi*rtram ; Sir Fnnl Mnnnering. the 
colonel’s uncle. In Sii* Walter Scott’s 
novel of ling Mnnnering. 

Mannington {Omge). A criminal 
pxfKuitiHl at Cambridge in 147C. It is 
said that he could cut off a liorse’s head 
lit a single blow. 

“It iR in iiiiitatlnii of Manninfrion'R— lie thnt 
wim haimetl at ranihrlilKe-Lhiit rut off the 
luirsc's liend at a hlow," - /ianiirartl Jlv ! 

Mannlng^ee {Bssea ). Noted for its 
Whitsun fair, where an ox was roasted 
whole. Shakespeare makes Prince Henry 
call Falstaflf “a rousted Mauningtreo ox, 
with the pudding in liis belly.” (I Henry 
IV. ii. 4.) 

“ You Shall ha\»’ a slav« cat more at .a incah* 
rh.nn icn of the Kiiard : and drink more in iwm 
< layi4 ihaii all ManiiiimrrctMhN'sac a WIlMiirmilc," 

Mano'a. The fabulous capital of El 
Dtmi'do, the houses of whicli city wen* 
.said to li(3 roofed with goUL 

Manon Lescant. A novel by Die 
Abb»‘ I'rcvost. It is the history (d' a 
young man posses-sed of many brilliant 
and some estimable qualitie.s, but, being 
intoxicatcil by a fatfil attachment, he Is 
huiTied into tlie violation of every rule 
of conduct, and iinally prefera the life of * 
a wrct<3hed anderer, with the worthless 
objoet of his affection, to all the advan- 
tages presented by nature and fortune. 

Vtatw, Bemesne. Demesne land” 
is that near the demesne or dwelling 
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(domtu) of tlie lord, and which he fent 
for his own use. Manor laud was all 
that remained (ma9teo\ which was let 
to tenmits for money or service. 

In some manors there was cmnmon land also, 
f.0. tana iielonintig in common to two or more 
liersons. to the whole village, or to certain natives 
ol the village. 

Mftlisard Rool^ also called the curb 
roof, A roof in which the rafters, in- 
stead of forming a A, are broken on each 
side into an elmw. It was devised by 
Francois Mansard, the French architect, 
to give height to attics. (1598-1666.) 

Blaiuifleld. Tbf Miller of Mansfield, 
Henry II. was one day hunting, and lost 
his way. He met ii miller, who took 
him home to his cottage, and gave him 
a bed with his sou Richard. Next 
rooming the courtiers tracked the king 
to the cotta(;[e, and the miller discovered 
the rank oi his guest.. The king, in 
merry mood, knighted his host, who 
thus became Sir John Cocklo. On St. 
George’s Day, Henry II. invited tlio 
miller, his wife and son to a royal Iwm- 
quet, and after being amused with their 
rustic ways, made Sir John “ overseer of 
Sherwoou Forest, with a salary of .6300 
a year.” {I'ernj : Rtiiqws,) 

Manalon. The Latin mamio was 
simply a tent pitched for soldiers on 
the march; and, hence a “day’s jour- 
ney” {Pliny ^ xii. 14). Subsequently the 
word was applied to a roa^ide house 
for the accommodation of strangers. 
{Suetmius: Tit. 10). 

BfantaoefnL A charlatan who pro- 
fessed to restore the dead to life. 

Mantall'iii {Madame). A fashionable 
milliner near Cavendish Square. Her hus- 
band, noted for his white teeth, minced 
oaths, and gorgeous morning gown, is 
an exquisite man-milliner, wW lives on 
his wife’s earnings. CDickem: Nicholaa 
Xiekleby.) 

Mantel-pieoe {A). A shelf over a 
fire-place, originally used for drying 
clothes. 

“Arouml ilie siiaciouH cHUola. over tlio Italian 
tlre-placea, is a ledge to whlrli arc nlllxcU pcgs.im 
wlilcli itostilllonH hung their wet rlothca to«tr>. 
“We call the shelves over the llre-iihieea 'mantel- 
l«i<!cee,' ime we no longer hniiv our tiiniitlcs on 
them to JfeiBfWrit ofV.}l. .iraranmi. 

Mantlble {Bndye of) o^onsiated of 
thirty arches of black marble, and was 
guarded by “a fearful huge giant,” 
slain by Sir Fierabras. 

Mbn^tlger. An heraldic monster, 
haying a tiger’s body, and the head of 
an old man with long spiral lioms. 


Mantle ef FldeUtF {The). A little 
boy one day present^ himself before 
King Arthur, and showed him a curious 
mantle, “which would become no wife 
that was not leal.” Queen Guinever 
tried it, but it changed from green to 
red, and red to black, and seemed rent 
into shreds. Sir Kay’s lady tried it, but 
fared no better; others followed, but 
only Sir Cradock’s wife could wear it 
{Pei'cy : Reliques.) {See Chastity.) 

Mantra or Mintra (Persian myth- 
ology). A 8i>ell, a talisman, by which a 
person holds sway over the elements and 
spirits of all denominations. {Wilford.) 

Blan’tnan Swain, Swan, or Bard 

{The). Virml, a native of Mantua, in 
Italy. Besides liis great Latin epic, he 
wrote pastorals and Georgies. 

Ma'nuoodla'ta {The). An old name 
for a bird of paradise. It is a connip- 
tion of the Malay mamite^dewata, tlie 
bird of tlie gods. 

" Lc 8B pnro the footless fowl of heaveu. that 
iiONcr 

Rests u]Mm earth. Imt on the wing for ever. 
Hovering o'er flowers, their fi'agraiii food 
in halo. 

Pniik the doseencling dew upon the way: 

And hIcci> aloft while floating on the gale '* ' 

Sontlwu : CHrw of Kehamu. xxf. (1. 

Blan’uiiilt. To set free; properly 
“to send from one’s hand” \e nmua 
mitiere). One of the Roman ways of 
freeing a slave was to take him liefore 
the chief magistrate and say, “ I wish 
this man to be free.” Tlie lictor or 
master then turned the slave round in a 
circle, struck him with a rod across the 
cheek, and let him go. 

Manure (2 syl.) menus band-work 
(French, wain^ceHvre)^ tillage by manual 
labour. It now means the dressing ap- 
plied to lauds. Milton uses it in its 
original sense in Paradise Lost y iv. 628 : — 

*• Yon flowery oiiiourB, , . . witlihranches over- 
grown 

That mork our snint manuring." 

V In book xi. 26 he says, the repent- 
ant tears of Adam brought forth better 
fruits than all the trees of Paradise that 
his hands manured in the days of in- 
nocence. 

Mtany. {See Too Many.) 

Many a Mlokle makes a Mnokle, 

or Many a little- makes a miekle. Little 
and often fills the purse. {See LiTn.K.) 

French : “ Les potits I'uisseaux font 
de grandes rivieres;” “ Plusieurs peu 
font un beaucoup.” 

Greek : 

“ Et yap Kfv Ktu VjJUKpav cirt aptap^ KaraBeta, 
Kul Baui. rovr* epAwtr, rdxa tttp /tcya xal TO 
yf mro." lisaicA: Works and Days, 85B, etc. 
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Blaiiy Men, Many MInda. 

Latin : Quot homines tot senten- 

ti» ” (^Terence), 

French : ** Autant d^hommes, autant 
d*avis ; ” Tant de gens, taut de 
guises;” ** Autant de testes, autant 
d’opinions.” 

Mao^rl (The), The indigenous in> 
habitants or New Zealand, ft is a New 
Zealand word, meaning natives. (Plur., 
Mao* vie.) 

Ka^a. A goblin that seized upon 
men asleep in meir beds, and took from 
them all speech and motion. 

Mar’abon Feathers. Feathers of 
the bird so called, used by ladies for 
head -gear. There are two species of 
marabou stork, which have white 
feathers beneath their wings and tail 
especially prized. The word ‘ ‘ marabou ^ * 
means devoted to Qod,” and the stork 
is a sacred bird. {See Mababuts. ) 

fifara'bont (in French). A big- 
bellied kettle; a very large sail; an 
ugly baboon of a man; also a sort of 
plume at one time worn by ladies. The 
“marabout hat” was a hat adorned 
with a marabou feather. 

BSara'buts. An Arab tribe wliu'h, in 
1075, founded a dynasty, put an end to 
by the Almobads. ITiey form a priestly 
order greatly venerated by the common 
people. The Great Marabut ranks next 
to the king. (Arabic, marabatky devoted 
to God.) 

Marana'tha (Syriac, the Lord will 
come — i.e. to execute judgment). A 
form of anathematising among the Jews. 
The Romans called a curse or impreca- 
tion a (levotton~i,e, given uj) to some 
one of the gods. 

BKf&raTedl (1 syl.). A very small 
Spanish coin, less tnnn a farthing. 

BSarbles. TJic Ai'^mdClinn Marbles. 
Some thirty-seven statues and 128 busts 
with inscriptions, collected by W. Petty, 
in the reign of James I., in the island 
of Paros, and purchased of him by Lord 
Arundel, who gave them to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1627. 

The Elgin marbles. A collection of 
basso-relievos and fragments of statuary 
from the Parthenon of Athens (built by 
Phid'ias), collected by Thomas, Lord 
Elgin, during his mission to the Ottoman 
Porte in 1802. They were purchased 
from him by the British Government, in 
1816, for i^,000. and are pow jjn the 


British Museum. (The gin of Elgin ” 
is like the ~gin of “ begin.”) 

Money and marbles. Cash and furni- 
ture. 

BEariMUMla (The Prince). From the 
Italian fairy-tales by Straparola, called 
Nights^ translated into French in 1585. 

Mareella. A fair shepherdess whose 
story forms an episode in Don Quixote. 

Blaroelll'iia. The daughter of Bocoo, 
jailor of the state prison of Seville. She 
falls in love with Fido'lio, her father’s 
servant, who turns out to be Leonora, 
the wife of the state prisoner Fernando 
Floreston. {Beethm^en : Fidclio.) 

MaroeUns (in Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 
a romance,) is meant for Edmund 
Malone, the well-known editor of 
Shakespeare's works (1811). 

March. Me may be a rogue^ but he's 
no fool the march. (PVeuch, sur la 
marehe likewise.) , 

March borrows three days from April. 
{See Boeeowed Days.) 

March Duct. A bushel of March 
dust is worth a king's ransom. Accord- 
in,.; to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the fine of 
murder was a sliding scale proportioned 
to the rank of tho jterson killed. The 
lowest was £10, and tho highest £60; 
the fonner w'as the ransom of a churl, 
and the latter of a king. 

March Hare. Mad as a March hare. 
Hares in March are vcty wild; it is 
their rutting time. {See Habk.) 

Marches (bonndarios) is the Saxon 
meai'e ; but marsh, a meadow, is the 
Saxon morse ^ anciently written marash, 
the French marais, and our morals. 
The other march is the origin of our 
marquis, the lord of tho march. I’he 
boundaries between England and Wales, 
and between England and Scotland, 
were called “ inarclies.” 

Rid mg the marches— i.e, beating the 
bounds of the parish (Scotch). 

Marohaundes Tale (in Chaucer) is 
Bubsiuiitiaily tlie H.ame as the first Latin 
metrical tale of Adolfus, and is not 
unlike a Latin prose tale given in the 
appendix of T. Wright’s edition of 
.Aesop's Fables. (See January and May.) 

Marching Watch. A ^)lGndid {pa- 
geant on Midsummer Eve, which 
Henry VIII. took Jane Swmour to 
Mercers' Hall to see. In 1547 Sir John 
Gresham, the Lord Mayor, mstored the 
imgeant, which had been discontinued 
ou a^pQuut pf the sweating sickucBS. 
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Harsblagteti (Staffordshire). 
^aULOUB for a hrumblxng short cake. 
Hence the saying that a man or woman 
of crusty temper is as short os Mar- 
chingtou vridce-cake.’’ 

BlarttblOBeM (T/ie). The half- 
starved girl-of-all-work in T/ic Old 
CtmosUtf Shop, by Charles Dickous. 

Blarolipana. A confoctiou of pis- 
iachio-nuts, almonds, and sugar ; a 
corruption of the French mmae~pain, 
(Italian, marzapan,') 

Kur'oionitea (3 syl.). An ascetic 
Cnostic sect, founded by Marciou in the 
second century. 

Marok {William de la), or ^^Tbo 
Wild Boar of Ardennes,” A French 
nobleman, called in French history 
Sanfflier den Ardenms, introduced by 
Sir ‘Walter Scott in Quentin Duru'ard 
(1446-1485). 

Xaroley Hill (Herefordshire), on 
February 7th, 1571, at six o^clock in tlie 
evening, ” roused itself with a roar, and 
by seven next morning had moved forty 
mces.” It kq)t on the move for throe 
days, carrying with it slieep in their 
CKJtes, hedge-rows, and trees ; ovwthi’cw 
Kipnaston chapel, and diverted tw(j 
high roods at least 200 yards from their 
former route. The entire mass thus 
moved eousisted of twenty -six ji-cres «»( 
land, and the entire distance moved was 
400 yards. {Speed : Herefordshire.) 

Maroos do Obregon. llie model of 
Gil Bias, in the Snanish romanee en- 
titled iic/z/ri owe# m Vida del Escadiro 
Marcon de Ohregou, 

Marot^'ians. A branch of the 
Gnostics; so called from the Egy{)tian 
Marcus. They are noted for their 
apocryphal books and religious fables. 

BCardl Gras. The last day of the 
Lent carhival in Frauoe, when the prize 
ox is . paraded through the principal 
streets of Paris, crowned with a hllet, 
and accompanied with mock priests and 
a baud of tin instruments in imitation of 
a Boman socrifidal procession. 

Tom les nne on vient de In villo 
Leftitinrcbiinda dans non nintnitg, 
pour lea inener aiix Tuilenen, 

An Mnrdi-ltraa, del ant. le rol, 

»T. puit les vondro anx lunuiiorlcs, 
J'almeJeanno niafeiume.eh, ha ! j'Hiiiiernin mienx 
La \oir luniirir mievolr inoiirir nifH lia‘ufs." 

Pimfe Dupimt : i.f« Itasnfa. 

Kardto. To waste time in gossip. 
(Anglo - Saxon, imthel - %an, to talk ; 
a discourse.) 


Mardonlus {Captain), in A King or 
Xo King, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Blare. The Cromlech at Gorwell, 
Dorsetshire, is called the, White More; 
the barrows near Haxnbletoii, the Grey 
Mare. 

A wag the mare^t.r. Off witli the blue 
devils, good-bye to care. This mare is 
the incubus railed the nightmare. 

To erg the mare (Herefordshire and 
Shropshire), In harvesting, when the 
in-gathering is complete, a few blades 
of com left for the purpose have their 
tops tied together. The reapers then 
place themselves at a certain distance, 
and fling their sickles at the “mare.” 
He who succeeds in cutting the knot 
cries cut “ I have her ! ” • “ What have 
you ? ” “A mare.” “ Whoso is die ? ” 
The name of some farmer whoso fleld 
has been reaped is here mentioned. 
“ Where will you send her p ” ^ The 
name of some farmer wliose com is not 
yet harvestcil is here given, and then all 
the reapers give a final shout. 

To win the marc or lorn the halter — /.r, 
to iday double or quits. 

The qreg mare is the hetter horse, {See 
Grf.y Mark.) 

The fa o^ legged mare. The gallows. 
tShaaks^s mare. One’s Jogs or shanks. 
Mimvg inll make the mare to go, 

W III \«iii ItMiil lur \ i>iii nijiii' lu «:'i ii mile 
‘Nm, hIm* l«nn' Iniintri *>\v\ a 
‘Hill If I ‘Ml \nll li<»i t*i MU' «.|«in'. 

^ousli.ill liiui ninne.x for .mum mart ' 

‘tdi, ho I eii> .\nu so ? , 

Money will make tin* mare to ijo ’ *' 

Old Glet'-n und CntrhfH. 

IVhosfi mare's dead / What*s the 
matter P Thus, in 2 when 

Sir. John Falstaff se«»s Mistress Quickly 
with the sheriff's officers, evidently in a 
state of great discomposure, he cries, 

•• How now ’ W'liose mare’s dead ’ WLai s the 
iniWirr Act ii 1. 

Blare’s Nest. To fnd a mare's nest 
is to make what you suppose to lie a 
great discovery, but which turns oift to 
all moonshine. 

“ Wliy dost tlioii liiimli » 
Whar’mare’9 nest hast them found ’ ” 

Iteinnuont and FIdcheri Boudnrn. v. S. 
“Are wr to )»olie\ e that tlieirovrrijor.exeoutn-e 
rounnl, the offloers, and Inercbants lm\c lieeu 
itiidinK mare’s nests only ? "—The Tmts. 

N.B. In some parts of Scotland they 
use iustead a skate's nest. In Glouces- 
torshii-e a long-winded talc is called a 
IJorse-nest. In Cornwall they say You 
have found a weds tust, and are laughing 
onr the eggs. In Devon, nonsense is 
called a blind mards nest. Holiushed 
calls a gallows afoul's nest (iii.). In 
Frcttch the corresponding phi^ is 
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^*2!Rd de lapin; Nid ^une, tattrts d^ns 
PoraUldd^m ehaV* (See Chat.) 

Mareottc Liuairy. The Ana Ma^ 

reotlea mentioned Ovid (MetatHoi'- 
phoaea, ix. 73> produced flid white grapes, 
I'rom which was made the favourite 
beverage of Cleopatra, and mention of 
whicb IS made both by Horace (Odes, i. 
37) and Virgil (Georffies, ii. 91). The 
Arva Mareotica were the shores of Lake 
Moeris, and “Mareotic luxury” is about 
equal to * ‘ Sybaritic luxury. ’ * 

Kftrft'MU Name of an Indian queen 
in Bojardo’s Orlando Innamorato^ and 
in Ariosto’s Or lando Fnrioao, 

Blarfo'rlo. A pasquinade (^/.r.). 

Margon Monastery (Tiegiater of), 
1066 to 1232, publi^ed in Gale, 1687. 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way', and Sweden, culled the “ Northern 
Semiramis” (1353, 1387-1412). 

Mm'garei. A simple, uncultured girl 
of wonderful witchery, seduced, at the 
jige of fifteen, by Faust. She drowns 
ill a pool the infant of her shutne, was 
sent to piison, where she lost her reason, 
and w'as ultimately condemned to death. 
Faust (whom she calls Henry) visits her 
in prison, and urges her to make her 
escape wdth him ; but she refuses, dies, 
and is taken to heaven; but Me^diis- 
tophelcs canied off Faust to the lu- 
fonio, (Goethe: FauLt.) 

Ladyc Margaret. *‘The Flower of 
Teviot,” daughter of the Duchess Mar- 
garet and Lord Walter Scott, of Bronk- 
homo Hall. She was beloved hy Baron 
Henry of Cranstown, whose family had 
a deadly feud with tliat of Seott. One 
daj' the elfin page of Lord I'mustown 
inveigled the heir of Braiiksomc Hall, 
then a lad, into the woods, where he fell 
into the hands of the Southerners; 
whereupon 3,000 of the English marched 
against the castle of the widowed 
duchess ; but, being told by a spy that 
Douglas with 10,000 men was coming 
to the rescue, they agi’ecd to decide 
by single combat whether the boy was 
to become King Edward's ]^e, or be 
deUvered up to his mother. The cham- 
pions to decide this question were to be 
Sir Bichord Mu^grave on tlie side of the 
English, and Sir William Deloroine on 
the side of the Scotch. In the combat 
the English champion was slain, and 
the bov was delivered to the widow; 
but it then appeared that the antagonist 
was not William of Deloraine, but Lord 
Cranstown^ claimed and received 


the h^d of fair Margaffet aa fala Te<* 
ward. (Seott : Lag of the Last 

Lady Margaret' a p^-eachor, A pr^raer 
who has to preadi a Coneio ad elerkm 
before the University, on the day pre- 
ceding Easter Tenn. This j^reaehership 
was founded in 1503 by Lady Margaret, 
mother of Henry VH. 

Lady Margaret professor. A pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Tliis professorship was 
founded in 1502 by Lady Margaret, 
motlior of Henry YII. These lectures 
are given for the voluntary theo- 
logical examination,” and treat upon 
the Fathers, the IJtargy, and the 
priestly duties. (See Noekisian.) 

Margaret (^SY.). The chosen typo of 
female innocence and meckuoss. 

In Christian art she is represented as 
a young woman of great beauty, bearing 
the martyr’s i)alm and crown, or with 
tho dragrm as an attribute. Sometimes 
she is delineated as coming from tho 
dragon’s mouth, for tlie legeud says 
that the moustcr swallowed her, but on 
making tho sign of tho cross he suffered 
her to quit his maw. 

St. Margaret and the dragon. Olvb'iiis, 
Governor of Antioch, capnvated by tho 
beauty of St. Margaret, wanted to marry 
her, and, as she rejected him with scorn, 
threw her into a dungeon, where the 
devil came to her in the form of a 
dragon. Margaret held up the cross, 
and the dragon fied. 

St. Margaret is the patron saint of the 
ancient borough of Lynn Kegis, and on 
the corporation seal she is represented 
ns standing on a dragon and woimdiug 
it with tho cross. ITie inscription of 
the soul is “ rvb • maegareta * teritue • 

UBACO • 5TAT * CEUCE ’ UF.»A-” 


Margaret. A magpie. 


Margaret or Marguerite (petite). 
The daisy ; so called from its pearly 
whiteness, margiterite being the French 
for a peail. (See Maeoueeite.) 

“ Tli<» flaisp, a flour whire aail re«ldi*. 

In Proni'h called “la Mamuerltc.' '* 


Margarine Substitute (A),^ A 
mere imitation, .Tust as margarine is an 
imitation and substitute of butter. 


Between u ro'il pldu'nf? and tbat niarpmnno 
BiihstItutA n iicn-titul-mk rimwiiif; . . . i^e differ- 
etire ig tliin. Che nmrKarine HUhstibnte is eagen- 
tially flat. . . . i>ut, true etehins w Jn gensihlo 
relief/’— .Vt«c<<wU7t Centurj/. May IHM, p. 7«0. 


Margate (Kent)> is the oea^gate or 
opening. (Latins meirv AnglorSaSou, 
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XiwglMrit'a m Valois married 
Senn the B^amais, afterwards Henri 
IV. of France. During the wedding 
solemnities, Catherine de Medicis devised 
the massacre of the French Protestants, 
and Margherita was at a ball during 
the dreaSul enactment of this device. 
{Meyerbeer : Gli Uffonotti, an opera.) 

Slarglli* In all our ancient English 
books, the commentary is printed in the 
margin. Hence Shakespeare : 

Bis face’s own inargont did (luote such amazes.” 

LtfVtt'a Labour's Lost, it. 1. 

I knew yott must Tie edifled Tiy tTio inargtint.”— 
Hamlet, v. 

. . . could iiick no moauing . . . 

Writ, in Mie glassy iiiargents of such liooks," 
Hhakespeare : llape u/ Litcrece, stanza 1.'*. 

Hargiteo. The first dunce whose 
name has been transmitted to fame. His 
rivals are Codrus and Flecknoe. 

“ Mnrgites w;ib the name . . . whom Antiquity 
recorduth to hn\e boon dunro the fmt."—Pope : 
Vonriud (Mariiniia Scriblerus). 

Mar^erlte dea Margaeritea [the 
pearl of pearls]. So Franfjois called his 
sister (Marguerite de Valois), authoress 
of the ITej^umerm. She married twice : 
first, the Due d’Alonqon, and then Henri 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, and was the 
mother of Henry IV. of France. Henri 
fIV.] married a Marguerite, but this 
Marguerite was the daughter of Henri 
II. and Catherine do Mcdicis. The 
former befriended the Huguenots, iho 
latter was a rigid Catholic, like her 
mother. 

Kargutte (3 syl.). A giant ten feet 
high, who died of laughter on seeing a 
monkey pulling on his boots. {Pnlci : 
Moryunte Magpiore.) {See Death from 
Stbange Causes.) 

Marl'a. Heroine of Donizetti’s opera 
La Fiffliti del Jieggtmenfo. She first 
appears as a vivandi^re or French sutler- 
gin, for Sulpizio (the sergeant of the 11th 
regiment of Napoleon’s Grand Army) 
had found her ^ter a battle, and the 
regiment adopted her fw their daughter. 
Tonio, a I’yroleso, saved her life and fell 
in love 'mth her, and the regiment 
agreed to his marriage provided ho 
joined the regiment. Just at this junc- 
ture the marchioness of Bcrkenficld 
claims Maria as her daughter ; the claim 
is allowed, and the vivandiere is obliged 
to leave the regiment for the castle of 
the marchioness. After a time the 
Fnmch regiment takes possession of 
Berkenfiela Castle, and Tonio has risen 
to the rank of field officer. He claims 
Maria os his bride, but is told that her 
gloQier has promised her hand .to the sou 


of a duchess. Maria promises to obey 
her mother, the marchioness relents, ana 
Tonio becomes the accepted suitor. 

Maria. A fair, quick-witted, amiable 
maiden, whose banns were forbidden by 
the curate who published them ; in coii- 
se^juence of which she lost hesp reason, 
and used to sit hy the roadside near 
Moulines, playing veraor hymns to the 
Virgin all day long. She led by a ribbon 
a little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for she had first made 
a goat her favourite, but the goat had 
forsaken her. {Sterne : Sentimental 
Journey.) 

Maria There'sa. Wife of Sancho 
Fauza. She is sometiines called Maria, 
sometimes Teresa Panza. {J)on Quixote.) 

MaiiamltOB (4 syl.). Worshippers 
of Maiy, the mother of Jesus. Tliey 
said the Trinity consisted of God the 
Father, God the Son, and Mary the 
mother of God. 

Marian'a. One of the most lovable 
of Shakespeare’s characters. Herplead- 
ing for Angelo is unrivalled. {Measure 
for Measure.) 

Tennyson has two Marianas among 
his poems. 

Mariana. Daughter of tho king of 
Sicily, beloved by Sir Alexander, one of 
the three sons of St. George, the patron 
saint of England. Sir Alexander married 
her, and was crowned king of Thessaly. 
{Seven Champions of Christendom^ iii. 3.) 

Marigold. So called in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, and hence tho intro- 
duction of marigold windows in lady 
chapels. {See Maryoold.) 

” This rnUlU', rudilv, if thou rariBt, oxplain . . . 

What flowor ib that which hears tho Virgiu’a 

name. 

Tho ni’hOBt inotal added to tho Banic ?" 

Gam Pasturnl 

Marina. Wife of Jacopo FosVari, 
son of the doge. {Lyron : The 'Two 
Fodeari.) 

* or MaxidalL The fair 

mistress of Haroun-al-Baschid. 

Marine (2 sjd.). The female Marine. 
Hannah Snell, of Worcester, who took 
part in the attack on Pondicheriy\ She 
ultimately left tho service and opened a 
public-house in Wapping (London), but 
retained her male attire (bom 1723). 

•.* Doubts exist respecting tlie fact 
stated above. (Sec Notes and Queries^ 
Dec. 3, 1892.) 

Marines (2 syl.). Empty bottles. 
The marines were at one time looked 
down upon by the reguh^ seamen, whq 
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considered tliem useless, like empty 
bottles. A marine officer was once din- 
ing at a mess-table, when the l>uke of 
York said to the man in waiting, Here, 
take away these marines.” The officer 
demanded on explanation, when the 
duke renlicd, “They have done their 
duty, and are prepared to do it again.” 

ififl that to the mai'tnes. Tell that to 
greenhorns, and not to men who know 
better. Marines are supposed by sailors 
to be so green that they will swallow the 
most extravagant story. 

“Tell that to tlie marlneB, tlio milora won't, luj- 
lie\e it."— .Sir W. Scott: It&iyauntlet, chap. xiii. 

Miner’s Compass. The fleuv-dc^liti 
which ornaments the northern radius of 
the mariner's compass was adopted out 
of compliment to Charles d’ Anjou, whose 
device it was. He wjis the reigning 
king of Sicily when Flavio Gioja, the 
Neapolitan, made his improvements in 
this instrument. 

Mari no Falle'ro. The forty-ninth 
doge or chief magistrate of the republic 
of Venice, elected 1354. A patrician 
named Michel Steno, having behaved 
indecently to some of the women assem- 
bled at tho groat civic banquet given by 
the doge, was kicked off the solajo by 
order of tlie Duke. In revenge he 
wrote upon the duke's chair a scumlous 
libel against the dogaressa. The insult 
was referred to the Forty, aud the 
council conderaned the young patrician 
to a month's imprisonment. The doge, 
furious at this inadequate puuislimeiit, 
joined a conspiracy to overthrow the 
republic, under the hope and promise of 
being made a king. He was beti’ayed 
by Bertram, one of the cx>]i.spirators, aud 
Wiis beheaded on the “Giant’s Stair- 
case,” the place whore the doges wore 
wont to take the oath of lidelity to the 
republic. {Byron : Marnio Falw’ro.) 

Marlotte’s Law. At a given tem- 
perature, tho volume of a gas i.s inversely 
as the pressure. So called from Ed. 
MarioUe, a Frenchman, who died 1684. 

Marltor'nea (Spanish, /md trowan). 
A vulgar, ugly, stunted sciTant-wench, 
whom Don Quixote mistakes for a lord's 
daughter, and her “hair, rough os a 
horse's tail,” his diseased imagination 
fancies to be “ silken threads of finest 
gold.” (Cervantes: JJon Qinxote.) 

Marlyandage (4Byl.). An imitation 
of the style of Manvaiu (1688-1763). 
He wrote several comedies and novels. 
** II tomhe souvent dans une metaphysiqne 
qlcfmbi^tee [f^r-f^tdied, oyer-Btrwed] 


pour laqneUe on a creo U nom de marivau-^ 
dager 

“Ce qiii ennstitue 1e roarivnudage, o'est une 
recherche aflectee daDs le style, une gntnile suh- 
tilito dans lesseimineutii.er uneffraaaec<impHca 
tion d'iutrigimu.’’— UoKil/et; DUA. ITutiwael, etc. 

Btarjoram. As a pip loves 
Not at all. Lucretius tells us (vi. 974), 
“ Amaricinwn fngitat «/w,” swine shun 
marjoram. The proverb is applied in 
somewhat this way : “ How did you like 
so-and-so?” Aus. : “Well, as a pig 
loves marjoram.” 

Mark. 

God bless the mark/ An ej^aculation 
of contempt or scorn. (See Save thh 
Maek.) 

“To hi) ruled hy my ronscieiipo, I hIiouIU slay 
xiith the Jew iny master, who, God hless the 
nmrk ! le h kind of devil.’’— S/la/.Y8pearfl ; Jierchunt 
of Venice, ii. 

To make one^s mark. To distinguish 
oneself. He has written Ms name (or 
made his mark) on the page of history. 

Cp to the mark. Generally used in 
the negative ; as, Not quite up to tho 
mark,’* not ^od enough, not up to the 
standard fixed by the Assay omce for 
gold and silver articles ; not quite well. 

Mark (St.)^ in Christian art, is repre- 
sented os being in the prime of life ; 
Bomotimes habited as a bisbop, and, a.s 
the historian of tho rosiirrectiou, accom- 

f )anied by a winged lion He 

lolds in his right hand a pen, and in his 
loft tho Gosiiei. (See Luke.) 

Mark (Sir). A mythical king of 
CoiTiwall, Sir Tristram’s uncle. Hf* 
lived at Tiiitag'el Castle, and married 
Is'olde tho Fair, who was passionately 
enamoured of liis nephew, Sir Tristram. 
The illicit loves of Isolde and Tristram 
were i>roverbial in tlie Middle Ages. 

Mark Baaoo. An hypothetical 
quantity of fine silver, employed us u 
money-valuer in the ola Bank at Ham- 
burg, and used by the Hanseatic League. 
Depo.sit8 in gold aud silver coins were 
credited in Marco Banco, and all liank- 
ing accounts were carried on in Marco 
Banco. The benefit was this: Marco 
Banco was invariable, but exchange 
varies every hour. The hauk not only 
credited deposits by this unvarying 
standard, but paid withdrawals in the 
same way ; so tnat it was a matter of no 
moment how exchange varied. I put 
£1,CK)0 into the bank ; the money is not 
entered to my credit as £1,000, but so 
much Marco Banco. The same process 
was adopted on withdrawals also. 

Mark Tapley. Ever jolly, who re- 
cognises nothing credi^blf> \inless it is 
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orerdouded ' 'bjr diMculties. {Charles 
Dickens : Martin Chuzz^wit,) 

Kailc Time! Move the feet alter- 
nately as in marchmg, but without 
advancing or retreating from the spot. 

Blarfc of the Beaat {The). To set 
the ‘^mark of the beast **.on an object 
or puisuit is to denounce it, to run it 
down as unorthodox. Thus, many 
persons set the mark of tho beast on 
theatres, some on dancing, and others 
on gambling, races, c;irds, dico, etc. The 
allusion is to Bcvelation xvi. 2; xix. 23. 

Mark’s Bve {l^t.). On St. Mark’s 
£vo all Iversons fated to be mari'ied or 
to die pass, in procession, the church 
porch. 

‘“’Tin now,’ replied the village belle, 

Mark's niyater I oua eve. . . . 

The Khoats of all whom Death shall doom 
Within Che cntmiiitf year 
In imle prooesaiou walk the gloom.* . . 

J. Mmtoomcri/. 

Marks In Grammar and Printing. 

Printers’ marks on the first page of a 
sheet are called Siffitafitres. {Sre 
Lettebs at Foot of Paok.) 

Serifs arc the strokes wliieh finish oft' 
Bomaii letters, top and bottom. 
A, B, C, are “block” letters, or 
“ sans serifs.” 

*• over tlie second of two vowels, as 
aerial,, is called “ dimresis,” and in 
French, trema. 

' An acute accent. In Greek it in- 
dicates a rise in tho voice. It was 
not used till Greek became fami- 
liar to the Bomaiis. 

' A gi’ave accent. In Greek it indi- 
cates a fall of the voice. It was 
not used till Greek became fami- 
Uar to the Romnn''. 

*• over a vowel, us (*, ii, is called in 
German 

^ over a vowel, iis- u, is c.allpd in 
Danish nmUuif. 

A circumflex over the letter n (as 
Ortoro)f ill Spanish, is called a 
tilde (2 syl.). A circumflex in 
French indicates that a letter 
has been abstmeted, as Sire for 
** estfY»*' 

t between, two hyphens in Frcncli, ns 
parlc^t-il ? is called “ t ephel^ 
{See N.) 

& The Tironiou sign (//.r. ). {See And.) 

- Hyphen, os horse-guards. 

- joining a pronoun to its verb in 

French, as irai’-Jt\ donmit-uu, is 

'rt called le trait dUmioti, 
imder the letter e in French, is 
called a cedilK eild indicates that 


the letter == s. {See PbIK^bB* 
Masks.) 

KjF* An index -bond, to call' attention to 
a statement. 

^ A blind p, marks a new paraigiAph 
indirectly connected with pre- 
ceding matter. 

( ) Called parentheses, and 

[ j Called brackets, sejiarate some ex- 
planatory or collateral matter 
from the* real sequence. 

, is a comma ; ; is a semicolon : : is a 
colon ; . is a point or full stop. 

or . . . . in the middle or at the end 

of a sentence is a bf'cak, and shows 
that something is suppressed. 

Marks of Gold and Silver. 

The date- mark on gold or silver articles 
is some letter of the alphabet indicating 
the year when the article was made. 
Thus, in the Goldsmith’s Comimny of 
London: — From 1716 to 1755 it was 
Bomaii capitals, beginning from A and 
following m succession year after year ; 
from I7m> to 1775 it was Bomaii small 
letters, a to u; from 1776 to 1706, 
Boman block letters, small, a to n; 
from 1706 to 1815, Boman capitals, A to 
IT; from 1816 to 1835, Boman small 
letters ; from 1836 to 18.55, Old Fnglish 
capitals ; from 1856 to 1875, Old En^isb, 
Rtnall ; 1876 to 1805, Bornaii capitals. 

The duty-mark on gold and silver 
articles is* the head of the reigning 
sovereign, and show's that the duty has 
been paid. This mark is not now placed 
on watch-cases, etc. 

The ITall-mark, staiiqied upon gold 
and silver articles, is a leojMird’s bead 
crowned for London ; three lions and a 
cross for York ; a chhUc with two wings 
for Exeter; tliret* wlieat sheaves or a 
dagger for Chester; three castles for 
Newcastle ; an miehor for Birmingham , 
a crown for Sheffield ; a eastle and hon 
for Edinburgh ; a tree, salmon, and ring 
for Glasgow ; Hibernia for Dublin. {See 
Hall AIark, Silver.) 

The Stanaard-mark of gold or silver 
is a lion passant for England : a thistle 
for Edinburgh ; a lion rampant for 
Glasgow ; and a harp crowned for 
Ireland. 

Market-penny {A). Money for re- 
freshments given to those who go to 
market. Now, however, it means a 
toll surreptitiously exacted by servants 
scut out to buy goods for their master. 

Markham (Jlf»v>.). A mm de plume 
of Elmbeth Cartwright, afterwards 
Mrs. Penrose. 
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MarL Latin, argiW; Grerman, 
gel; Spanish and Italian, mnrga ; Ar- 
moric, marg ; Irish, maria : Weldi, marl. 

Iffarlborongb. Slait^lcs of Mart- 
borough. Certain laws passed in the 
reign of Henry III., by a imrliament 
held in Marlborough Castle. {See Mal- 
BBOUCE [6'Vm va-V-en guerre^.) 

Marlborough Dog. ( See Blenheim 
I)oa.) . 

Marlow. Both Sir Charles Marlow 
and his sou Young Marlow are char- 
acters in* She Stoops to Conquer, by 
Goldsmith. Young Marlow is bashful 
before ladies, but easy enough before 
women of low degree. 

Mar'mlott. Italph de Wilton, being 
charged with treason, claimed to prove 
his innocence by the ordeal of battle, 
and, being overthrown by Lord Mar- 
mion, was supposed to be dead, but was 
‘picked uj) by a beadsman, who nursed 
him carefuliy; and, being restored to 
health, he wont on a pilgiiinugcj to 
foreign lands. Now, Lord Mannioh w'sis 
betrothed fo Coiistaiioo de Beverley; 
and Do Wilton to Lady Clare, daughter 
of the Earl of Gloucester. When De 
Wilton was supposed to be dead, Lord 
Mamioii provcsl faithless fo Constance, 
and )U'(»poHed to Chile, having an e\o 
cispocially to her rich iuherifaiiee. (,%re 
rejected his suit, and took refuge in thn 
convent of St. Hilda, in Whitby; Con- 
stfincc, on the other hand, took the veil 
in the convent of St. Cuthhert, in Holy 
Isle. Ill time, Constance eloped from 
t)jo convent, but, being overtaken, was 
buried alive in the walls of a deep cell. 

the meantime Lortl Miinnion was 
sent by Henry VITl. with a message to . 
James "IV. of "Scotland, and stopped at ! 
the hall of Hugh dc Heron for a night. 
Sir Hugh, at his request, appointed him 
a guide to conduct him to the king, and 
the guide wore the dress of a palmer. 
On his return, Lord Maiuiion hears 
that Lady Clare is in Holy Isle, and 
commands the abbess of Hilda to 
release her, that she may be placed 
under the charge of her kinsman, 
Fitz Clare, of Tantallon Hall. Here 
she meets De Wilton, the palmer-guide 
of Lord Mannion. liord Mannion being 
killed at the battle of Flodden Field, Do 
Wilton married Lady Clai'c. {Sir Walter 
Scott.) 

hol'd Marmlem. The hero of KcotCs 
jioem so called is a purely fictitious char- 
acter. There was, however, an historic 
family so called, desceudoots of Bobert | 


de Marmion, a follower of the ConquerGff. 
who obtained the gmnt of Taniworth. 
and the manor of Scrivelby, iu Liaooln- 
shirc. lie vpas the first royal chammoii, 
and his male issue c^^ased with PniUjp 
Marmion in the reign of Edward I,' Sir 
j .John Dymoke, who married Margery. 
' daughter of Joan, the only surviving 
child of Philip, claimed the office and 
manor in the reign of Bichard II. ; they 
liave remained in his male line ever since. 

BKonno Lunense. (6Vr Lttna.) 

Ma'ro. ^ Virgil, whoso name was 
Publius Virgilius Maro, was bom on the 
banks of the river Mincio, at the village 
of Andes, near Mantua, (b.c. 70-19.) 

“ Sweet Maro's rniiHe, minlt m lni{lnrloin« re'si. 
Had silent slept amid t)io MliielHii reeilH." 

ThommfOi,: Ointtlo of Indolence. 

BCaron or Blarron ( French). A cat's- 
paw iq.r.). “ w'm> de la patte. du 
chat pour tirer Im mar rone dujm;** in 
Italian, Curare i marronidat fuocoeoUa 
znmpa delgatto.^^ 

“ ('*eHf ne se jiDiiit eoiriineMre i\ fuirede ri-eliit 

1'U> tiler Jes iiiarnniH dc l;i i^ntte du eliiil." 

I.t.iMmii, lii, 7. 

Mar'onites {fi syl.). A ( 'lirtstiiin 
t: ibe of Syria in the eighth centuiy ; so 
called from the monastery of Mamn, ou 
the slopes of Lobanori, their chief seat ; 
so railed from John Maron, Patriarch of 
Antioch, ill the sisth i mtury. 

Maroon. A lunawuy slave slu' to 
tlie Calaboiico, or place where sucJi slaves 
wore punished, as tlie Maroons of Brazil. 
Thogr of .Tamaica are the ntfspriug of 
riiiiaways from the old Jamaica planta- 
tions or from Cuba, to whom, iu l7*’18, tlip 
Biitish GoveiTiiiieiit gr.anted a tract of 
land, on wliich they built two towns. 
Ttie word is from the verb “ maroon,” to 
seta person on an inhospitable shore and 
leave* him there (u praetiee coiniiion witli 
liinitcs and buecancei-s). The woid is a 
corruption of Cnuarrou, ti word anplied 
bySiianiardsto anything unruly, whether 
man or beast. (See SeofC: l*iratc. xxii.) 

Maroon {To). To set a man on a 
desert island and abandon liiin there. 
Tliis iiiarooiiiug was often practised by 
pirates and buciianeers. (.SVr alme.) 

Maro'zla, daughter of Theodora. 
The infamous offsiiriug of an infamous 
mother, of tlic ninth ecutiiry. Her iu- 
trigue.s have rendered her name piover- 
biaL By one she became tlio mother of 
Pope John XL (Vc MessAuna.) 

Marplii'sa (in Orlando Furiom). 
Sister of Bogo'ro, and a female knight 
of amazing prowess. She was brought 
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up by amagidui, but, being stolen at the 
age of BeT«n» was sold to the king of 
Persia. Tbe long assailed her virtue 
when ^e was eighteen, but she slew him^ 
and seized the crown. She came to Gaul 
to join the army of Ag'ramant, but 
hearing that Adamant's father had 
murdered her mother Galacella, she en- 
tered the camp of Charlemagne, and was 
baptised. 

Marplot. A silly, cowardly, in- 
quisitive Paul Pxy, in The lirnyhody^ by 
Mrs. Centlivre. H. Woodward’s great 
l)art. 

Marque. Lettebs of . . . ) 

Marr^e Knot (The). The bond 
of marriage effected by the legal mar- 
riage service. The Latin phrase is jwdus 
.ffereull>us, and part of the marriage ser- 
vice was for the bridegroom to loosen 
(eolrgfe) the bride’s girdle, not to tie it. 
In the Hindu maiTiago ceremony the 
bridegroom hangs a ribbon on the bride’s 
nock and ties it in a knot. Before the 
knot is tied the bride’s father may refuse 
consent unless better terms are offered, 
but immediately the knot is tied the 
marriage is inmssoluble. The Parsees 
bind the hands of the bridegroom with 
a sevenfold cord, seven being a sacred 
number. The ancient* Carthaginians 
tied the thumbs of the betrothed with 
leather lace. See SmeUruth Century ^ 
Oct., 1893, p. 610. {A. Jiogers.) 

“ Around tier neck they 
Tii« inurrkiffo knor nioiic ” 

litmlfteu ; <7nr«o of Kehama. 

“ IVlK'n flrsit tlie marriage knot was tied 
Botwccii my w'lfe and me, 
ner nue did mine ns niiirli exceed 
As tliree-times-three does tlireo ; 

Dut when ten years and tialf ten years 
Wc man and wife had been. 

Her iiffc came then as near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen.” 

A ns.: lA and 45 at marriage, ao and oo flfieon 
yenrs afterwards. 

V The practice of throwing rice is also 
Indian. 

” Hamilcar desired to unite them immediately 
by nil indissoluble butrothal. 1 n Saliimbo's liauds 
w'as a lance, which she offered to Narr Havas. 
Their thumbs wore then lied together by a leather 
lace, and corn was thrown over tlioir heads."— 
Flaubert : Salatnbo, chap. xi. 

aiAiTtoge Plates. Sacred plates 
with a circular well in the centre to hold 
sweetmeats. They were painted for 
bridal festivities by Maestro Georgio, 
Orazio Fontane, and other artists of 
TJpbino and Guhbio. Pesaro and Pavia, 
Castelli and Savona, Faenza and Ferrara, 
and all the other art towns of Italy. 
These plates were hung upon the walls, 
and looked on with superstitious awe os 
household gods, They wev^ pointed in 


polychrome, and the chief detign was 
some scriptural subject^ like Bebeoca 
and Isaac. 

Marriages. Carrier'^s republican 
marriages. A device of wholesale 
slaughter, adopted by Carrier, proconsul 
of Nantes, in the first French Bevolution. 
It consisted in tying men and women 
together by their hands and feet, and 
casting them into the Loire. (1794.) 

Blarrlages. Close times of marriages 
in the Catholic Church. 

(1) Ab Adventu usque ad Epiphaniam 
(from Advent to Epiphany) . ^ 

(2) A Septnagesima usque ad octavus 
Pasche inclusive (from Septuagesima to 
the eighth Easter). 

(3) A secunda feria in Bogationibus 
usque ad primam dominicam post Pen- 
tacosten (from the second feast in Roga- 
tion to the first Sunday after Pentecost 
exclusive). 

(Liber Sacerdotalis . . . Secundum 
Ritum Sanctec liomanm el Apostolica 
Ecclesia; 1537.) 

Bfarrlages are Made in Heaven. 

This docs not mean that porsous in 
heaven “ marry and are given in mar- 
riage,” but that the partners joined in 
marriage on earth were foreordained to 
be BO united. As the French proverb 
more definitely expresses the idea, “ Les 
marl ages se font an riel et se consomment 
sur la terre. ’ * And again , ‘ * Les mariaqea 
sont verits dans U cieU^ E. Hall (1499- 
1547) says, “Consider the old proveybe 
to be true that saieth : Marriage is des- 
tinie.” Prov. xix. 14 says, “ A prudent 
wife is fi*om the Lord.” 

Marriages of Men of Genine. (See 

Wives OF. . . .) 

Blarried Women take their hus- 
band’s surname. This was a Roman 
custom. Thus Julia, Octavia, etc., mar- 
ried to Pompey, Cicero, etc., would 
he called Julia of Pompey, Octavia of 
Cicero. Our married women are named 
in tlie same way, omitting “of.” 

Marrow (Scotch) a mate, companion, 
friend. “Not marrow ’’—that is, not n 
pair. The Latin word medulla (marrow) 
18 used in much the same way as “ mihi 
hseres in medullis ” (Cicero) ; (very dear, 
my best friend, etc.). 

** Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bonnie bride. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow.” 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

" One glo\ e [or shoe] is not marrow to the other." 

bandsdotone MS, 

Btarrow-bonoa. Down on youf 
he. knee?. That mwrow 
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m ibis phrase is not a corrujition of 
“ Blary,” meaning the Virgin, is palpable* 
from the analogous phrase, the marrow • 
hone «^0^<?»iYalking. The leg-bone is the 
marrow-bone of beef and mutton, and 
the play is on Marylebone (London). 

Marrow CoatroToray {The), A 
memorable struggle in Scotland between 
Puritanism and Presbyterianism ; so 
called from a book entitled The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity ^ condemned by the 
General Assembly in 1720. Abelli, 
Bishop of Bhodes, wrote the Medulla 
Tkeologica, 

Marrow-mon. The twelve minis- 
ters who signed the remonstrance to the 
General Assembly for condemning the 
evangelical doctrines of the “ Marrow’.** 
{See Mabrow Conteoveesy.) 

"Many t An oath, meaning by Mary, 
the Virgin. 

“Yfa, marry! yon say tnio.”--Fox« ; Tloofc «/ 
Martyra, 

Marry Come Upt An exclamation 
of disapproval, about equal to “ Draw 
it mild!” May Mary come up to iny 
assistance, or to your discomfort ! 

“Marry coino tin, y<m Hiiucy jade V'—Siucteenih 
Century, NoviMii!>or, IMsC, p. 7«7. 

Mar's Year* The year 1715, noted 
for the rebellion of the Earl of Mar. 

Auld undo J<dm wlia wodlock'a Joya, 

Sia Mar’s year did dosire.” 

Jturna : Ifnllowefin, S7. 

Blars, with tlie ancient alchemists, 
designated ii’on. 

Mars. Under this planet ”is borne 
theves and robbers . . . nyght walkers 
and quarell pykers, bosters, mockers. 
a!ul skoffers ; and these men of Mars 
causeth warre, and niurther, and 
batayle. They wyll he gladly smythes 
or workers of yron . . . lycrs, gret 
swerers. ... He is red and angry 
... a great walker, and a maker of 
swordes and knyves, and a sheder of 
mannes blode . . . and good to bo a 
barboure and a blode letter, and to 
dm we tethe.* * {Compost of Ptholontfus,) 

Mars, in Cainoiin’s Lmiad, is “ divine 
fortitude ’* personified. As Bacchus, 
the evil demon, is the guardian power 
of Mahometanism ; so Mars or divine 
fortitude is the guardian power of 
Christianity. 

The Mars of Portugal, Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, Viceroy of India. (1452- 

MSrsetllalse (3 syl.). The grand 
song of the French Revolution. Claude 


Joseph Bougei de Lisle, an artillery 
officer in garrison at StrashoilTg, oom- 
TOsed hath the words and the musie 
for Dietrich, mayor of the town. On 
July 30th, 1792, the Marseillaise volun- 
teem, invited by Barbaroux at the in** 
stance of Madame Boland, marched to 
Paris singing the favourite song; and 
the Parisians, enchanted with it, called 
it the Hymne des Marsdllais, (Bouget 
bom 1760, died 1835.) 

MarselUea* €k>od Biabop. In 1720 
and 1722 the plague mode dreadful 
havoc at Marseilles. The Bishop, H. F. 
Xavier de Belsunce, was indefatigable in 
the pastoral office, and spent his whole 
time visiting the sick. During the , 
plague of London, Sir John Lawrence, 
the then Lord Mayor, w^as no less con- 
spicuous in his benevolence. He sup- 
ported 40,000 dismissed servants so long 
as his fortune lasted, and, when ho had 
spent his own money, collected and 
distributed the alms of the nation. 
Darwin refers to these philanthro{>iMt8 
iu his Loves of the PI ants ^ ii, 433. {Set 
Boseomeo.) 

Marali Majmsl, The pit of the 
National Convention, between Mountain 
benches on one side, and those occupied 
by the ministerial party and the opposi- 
tion on the other. These middle men or 
“flats** were “swamped,** or enforces 
dans tin marais by those of more decided 
politics. {See Plain.) 

EB’n.iHiha.l means an ostler or groom. 
His original duty was to feed, groom, 
shoe, and physic his master’s horse. 
(British, ware, a mare • scale, a servant.) 

Marshal Forward, Blucher; so called 
for his dash and readiness in the cam- 
paign of 1813. 

Marshal of the Army of God, and of 
ILobf Chureh. The Baron Robert Fitz- 
walter, appointed by his brother b.nvms 
to lead their forces in 12 15 to obtiin 
from King John redress of grievances. 
Magna Charta was the result. 

{Men of). Those who 
committed the offence of felling the 
thorns, etc., in 1646, upon Marsham 
Heath, Norfolk. The inhabitants of 
Marshall and tenants of the manor 
petitioned against the offenders. 

Marslg'UoorMorsil'liia. A Saracen 
king who plotted the attack upon Bo- 
land, under “the tree on whicli Judas 
hanged himself.** With a force of 
600,000 men, divided into three armies, 
he attacked the paladin and overthrew 
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hixa, but was in turn overthrown by 
Charlemagne, and haiij^d on the very 
tree beneath whieh ho h^od arranged tlie 
attack. {Turpin : €hrmndr9,) 

Haar'syan. The Phrygian fluto-pluyer 
who challenged Apollo to a contest of 
skill, and, being beaten by the god, was 
da.yed alive' for his {^sumption. From 
his blood arose the river so called. The 
flute on which Marsyas played was one 
Athe'ua hod thrown away, and, being 
flUed with the breath of the goddess, 
disooursod most excellent music. The 
interi)retutiou of tliis fable is as follows : 
A content long existed between the 
lutists and the flautists as to the superi- 
ority of their respective instrumeuts. 
rTbe Dorian mode, employed in the 
worship of A^llo, was poiibnned on 
lutes ; and the Phn'gian mode, employed 
in the rites of CyVelE, was executed 
by flutes, the reeds of which grew on 
toe banks of the liver Marsyas. As 
the Dorian mode was prcfeired by tho 
Greeks, they said tliat Apollo beat the 
flute -player. 

BCartano (in Orlando FHyhso)^ who 
decoyed Origilla from Gryphon, He 
was a great cowoi'd, and fled from tho 
tournament amidst the joera (tf tho 
spectators. While Gryphon was asleep 
he stole his armour, wont to King 
Norondi'no to receive the honours duo 
to Gryphon, and then quitted Damascus 
with Origilla. A'cmilant encountered 
them, and brought them back to Dam- 
ascus, when Marta 'no was committed to 
the haugmaii^s mercies (books viii., ix.) 

aiarteau des Beretlaueo. Pien-e 
d’Ailly, also called VAlglv de la France. 
(1360- 1420.) 

BlarteL The surname given to 
Charles, natural sou of Pepin d’Heristal, 
for his victory over the Saracens, who 
had iuvfuled T^rnuce under Abd-el-Itah- 
man in 732. It is said that Charles 
‘‘knocked down the foe, and crushed 
them beneath his axe, us a in.artel or 
hammer crushes what it strikes.” 

Judas Asmoiimus for a .similar reason 
was called Maccalnvus (the Hammerer). 

M. Collin de Plancy wiys that diaries, 
tho palace mayor, was^ not called 
Martel because ho martclc (hammered) 
the Saraoeus, but because his patron 
saint was Martellus (or Martin). {Bib- 
Uothique de9 Legentm.) 

M mettre martel en tele. To 
bayie a bee in one's bonnet, to be 
/bsotohety. Martel is a corruption of 


Martin^ an ass, a hobby-horse. M. 
.Hilaire le Goi says, but gives no 
'autliority, “ Cette expression nous vient 
dcs Italiens^ careu Italieu martello siguifie 
proprenient ^Jalousie.* " 

“lU iMirtPiit <lea martels, rtes raiirU'Ues.**— 
BrunUmie : JJfS Barnett tiaUantee, 

“Telle fliles . . . iM)iirroii*nt bien donner de boas 
martelB a leiirs iwuvres umry»''—Brantomis : JJts 
UamttH Galltintcft. 

Martello Towers. Bound towers 
about forty feet in height, of ^eat 
strength, aiid situated on a beach or 
river ; so called from tho Italian towers 
built us a protection against pirates. 
As the warning was given by striking a 
bell with a martello. or hammer, the 
tow'ers w’^ere called Torri da Martello. 

Some say that these towers were so 
called from a towei* at the entrance 
of 8t. Fioreuzo, in Corsica. Similar 
tow'ers were common all along the 
Mediterranean coast as a defence 
against pirates. They were erected in 
the low parts of Sussex and Kent in 
consequence of the powerful defence 
mode (February 8tn, 1794) by Le 
Tellier at the tower of Mortoila, with 
only thirty-eight men, against a 
simultaneous sea and laud attack—tlu^ 
formcir led by Lord Hood, aud the latter 
by Major-General Dundas. 

BSartezt {Bh' Oliver). The hedge- 
priest in As You Lilc It (iii, 3), 

Mar t.Un. {St,), patron saint of good 
luuisc wives, is rcqu'cseiited in Christian 
art as clad in homely i'ostume, bearing 
at her girdle a bunch of keys, and 
lioldiiig a ladle or pot of water in hoi* 
hand. Like Si. Margaret, she is accom- 
jmnied by a ilragou bound, but has 
not the palm and crown of martyinlom. 
The dragon is given to St. Martha from 
her huvmg destroyed one that ravaged 
tho neighbourhood of Marseilles. 

Peiiiaining to Mars, the 
Ttomau god of war. 

Martian Laws. Laws compiled by 
Martin, wdfo of (Hiitholiii, groat-graud- 
.soii of Mulmiitius, W'ho established in 
Kngiaud tlie Mulmutian Laws. Alfred 
translated both these I'odcs into Saxon- 
Knglisli. 

*' i:ionti‘linr . . . wimst* iiiicen, . . . ii> show her 

'iii>n$rhi; iiiind, 

T,» wise MhIiiiumiib* I’lws her Mfirtinn tlrsi did 
frame.” Drayton : Polyolbton, \ iii. 

Martin. One of the swallow tribe. 
Dies derives the word from St. Martin, 
but St. Martin's bird is the raven. 

Martin. The ape, in the tale of 
Fegnard the Fox- 
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Xartlik A jackafl 9 is so called from 
its obstiiia^'. Ihja plus d!*un ane qni 
H^appeUc Jiarim.** 

** Maninus, qui Htiam acriun quam par oatoplti' 
loueiu tuecur t cujua modi fuii MarcinuH juris' 
couaultus celelirit. aub FridPncu 1.,a quo (iiiquii 
UaroniUB, a.ti. liso) lu vuLgare i)ro\ erbium ejua 
duritica in banc usque diom pertraiiHUt, ut Mar- 
tinum Appelleut, qui suA ipsiua sentcntue aingu- 
lari pertlnaci studio, in taterescat. Puit rc 
Martinu^ tirosia, legtim professor in academia 
ikmoniensi.”— Cu/tgc (Art. Afartmua). 

Martin. {See All mt Eye.) 

Martin^ in Drydpn’s allegory of the 
Hind and I'mther^ means the Lutheran 
party ; so called hy a pun on the name 
of Martin Luther. 

I^rlrr d^antre Martin. There are 
more fools than one in tho fair. This 
phrase is very common. {See Bauduin 
de Seboure : /tomam, ch. viii. line 856 ; 
C ode froid de Bouillon f-p. 687 ; Zabranche 
(ics royaux hynage^ line 11,419 ; Zc Myn- 
tire de S. Ctxsp^n et St, Crespinien ( ^ud 
day1,p. 43 ; Beyuard the FuXy vol. ii. p, 17, 
line 10,09ti, vol. iii. p. 23, line 20,402, etc.) 

V Another phrase is **J*arler dUiulre 
Tiernarty'* ttom hemiu't— a jackass or 
fool. 

“ C)v voBiiiotrun cl col la Imrt 
I'lns iiaricrou il'autrc llcrmirf •* 

Le litmau du Jit vart, ill. p. 7r». 

" Voiifl parlPics d'aulre Martin.'’ 

JJitto, p. W. 

For a hair Martin lout hin ass. The 
French say that Martin made a liet that 
his ass WAS black ; the l>et was lost l)c- 
caiise a white hair was fotind in its coat. 

fit rt like Martin of (Umbrag- in a very 
ridiculous inauner. Martin and Martiue 
are the two figures that strike wiih their 
inartoaux the hours on the clock of 
Oambiuy. Martin is represented .ns a 
peasant in a blouse girt very tight about 
the w’aist. 

St. Martin. Patron of drunkards, to 
save them from fulling into danger. This 
is a 'mere accident, .arising thus: 'Ilie 
11th November (St. Martin’s Day) is the 
Vina’Iia or feast of Bacchus. When 
Bacchus was merged by Christians into 
St. Martin, St. Miirtiu had to bear tlie 
ill-repute of his predecessor. 

St. Martinis bird. A cock, whose blood 
is shed “ sacriticially ” on the 11th of 
November, in honour of that saint. 

St. Martin's cloak. Martin was a mili- 
taiy tribune before convei-aiou, and, wliile 
stationed at Amiens in midwinter, divided 
his military cloak witli a naked lieggar, 
who craved alms of him before the city 
gates of Amiens, At night, the story 
says, Christ Himself appeared to the sol- 
dier, arrayed in this ve^ garment. 

Bt, Martinis goose. The llth of No- 
Tember, St. Martin’s Day, was at one 


time the great goose feast of France, 
Tho legend is that Btr Martin was an- 
noyed by a goose, which he ordered to bo 
killed and served up for dinner. As he 
died from tlie repast, the goose has been 
ever since “ sacrificed ” to him on the 
anniversary. The goose is sometimes 
called by the French St. Martin’s bird. 

St, Martin's jexvellery. Counterfeit 
gems. Upon the site of the old ooUegiate 
church of St. Martin’s lo Grand, which 
was demolished U 2 x>n the dissolution of 
tho monasteries, a number of persons 
established themselves and carri(^ on a 
considerable trade in artificial stones, 
beads, and jewellery. The.se Bnuiima- 
gem oiiiameiits were called St. Martin’s 
l^ads, St. Martin’s lace, or St. Martin’s 
jewellery, as the case might be. 

St. Martin's lace. A sort of copper 
lace for which Blowbladder Street, St. 
Martin’s, was noted. {Stoic.) 

St. Martin's rings. Imitation gold 
ones. (JSV^* above.) 

St. Martin's tree. St. Martin planted 
a pilgrim’s staff somewhere near Utopia. 
TTio staff grew into a large tree, which 
Oargantua pulled up to serve for a mac.o 
or club, with which lie dislodged King 
Picrocliole from Clermont Hook, {Habv- 
lain : Oaryantmi'and Fantag'i'uel.) 

Faire la St. Martin or Martiner. To 
feast ; because the people used to begin 
St. Martin’s Day wiUi feasting and 
drinking. 

Martin Drunk. Very intoxicated 
indeed; a drunken man “sobered” by 
drinking more. The feast of St. Martin 
(November 11) used to be held as a day 
of great debauch. Hence Baxter uses 
the word Martin as a synonym of a 
drunkard : — 

" The liniffua«o of Mamii im iIi.to [in licaienl a 
Btrauger."— .Soiwfit lit si. 

Martin of BulUona {St.). The »St. 
Swithin of Scotland. His day is July 4, 
and the Scotch say, if it rains then, rain 
may be expected for forty days. 

** * By fit. Mni't in of lliilllon— ' 

'And what hast Thou to do with St. Marlin ?’ 

*X:iy, litMe onoiiKli, sir, unk*'»H u u.tm )»« !NUidR 
Burh laiiiy da^M tiini ii'e cauuut fly a .’jiiwk.’ 
UfoU : TM Abbott, x Y. 

Blartln’s Bnnnlng Footman {Si.). 
The devil, assigned by legend to St. 
Martin for a running footman on a cer- 
tain occasion. 

" Who mn tell but St. Martin’s ruiinlnff footman 
may still lie hatrhiiifr ub Home further mischief.'' 
—Rabelais : raniafjTwl, i v. 3 1. 

Martin's Sununor {St.) {See under 

SumiER.} 
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Blartlne. A sword. (Italian.) 

** Qiiiconque aara afbiird k tnoy, 11 faut qu’if ait 
affaire a Martine que me vqyla au coate lappel- 
laut son ospee ‘Martine '>.'’>-Branteme ; Jlodomm- 
fade £9paffnoleB, toI. il. p. is. 

Martliiiet. A strict disciplinarian ; 
BO called from the Marquis 'if Martinet, 
a young colonel in the reign of Louis 
XTV., who remodelled the infantry, and 
was slain at the siege of Doesbourg. in 
1672 (Voltaire, Louis XI T., c. 10). The 
Frencm still call a cat-o’-nine-taila a 
“martinet.*’ 

The French martinet was a whip with 
twelre leather thongs. 

BEartimnaa. The feast of St. Martin 
is November 11. His Martinmas U'ill 
eome^ as it does to every hog — i.e. all must 
die. 

V November was the great slaughter- 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, when beeves, 
sheep, and hogs, whoso store* of food 
was exhausted, were killed and salted. 
Martinmas, therefore, was the slaying 
time, and the proverb intimates that 
our slaying-time or day of death wdll 
come as surely as that of a hog at St. 
Martin’s-tide. 

Martyr {Crreek) simply means a wit- 
ness, but is applied to one who witnesses 
a good confession with his blood. 

The martyr king* Charles 1. of Eng- 
land, beheaded January 30th, 1049. He 
was buried at Windsor, and was called 
“The White King.” 

Martyr to science. Claude Louis, 
Count ^erthollet, who determined to test 
in his own person the effects of carbolic 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment. (1748- 1822. ) 

Marvedle {A). A maravedi (^.t^Oi 
a small obsolete Spanish copper coin of 
less talue than a farthing. 

"What a tntlinq, foolisli Kiel you are, Edlih, to 
send mo Ity oxitresH a lerttM' craniniod with lum- 
Henso about bonktt and »rn\vnfl, and to hIkIo the 
only thing 1 oaivil a iTiur\e(lie about into the 
poBticript."— Sir W'. Scott: Old MortaUtif, chap. xi. 

Marvellons. The marreUons hoy. 
Thomas Chat.tertoii, the poet, author of 
a volume of poetry (Mititled HoirleiTs 
Poems, professedly written by Rowley, a 
monk. (1762-1770.) 

Mary. 

As the Virgin, she is represented in 
Christian art wth flowing hair, emblem- 
atical of her virginity. 

As Mater Dolorosa, she is represented 
os somewhat elderly, clad in mouniing, 
head draped, and weeping over the 
dead body of Christ. 

As Onr Lady of Dolours, she is re- 
presented as seated, her breast being 


Ma^y Aniid 

pierced with seven swords, emblematic 
of her seven sorrows. 

As Our Lady of Mercy, she is repre- 
sented with arms extended, spreading 
out her mantle, and gathering sinners 
beneath it. 

As The glorified Madonna, she is re- 
presented as bearing a crown aud 
Rccntre, or a ball and cross, in rich robes 
ana surrounded by angels. 

Her seven joys. The Annunciation, 
Visitation, Nativity, Adoration of the 
Magi, Presentation in the Temple, Fihd^ 
ing Christ amongst the Doctors, and the 
Assumption. 

Her seven so^'rows. Simeon’s Prophecy, 
the Flight into Bgj-pt, Christ Missed, 
the. Betrayal, the Crucifixion, the 
Taking Down from the Cross, and the 
Ascension, when she was left alone. 

Mary, of Lord Byron’s poetry, is 
Miss Chaworth, who was older than his 
lordship. Both Miss Chaworth and Lord 
;^roM wore under the guardianship of 
Mr. White. Miss Chaworth married 
John Musters, generally culled Jack 
Musters; but the marriage was not a 
happy one, and the parties soon separ? 
ated. The Dream of Lord Byron refers 
to this love affair of his youth. 

Mary» of Robert Bums. {Sec High- 
land Maby.) 

V It may be added to what is said 
under Highland Mary that of Mary 
Morison tlie jioet wrote : — 

“ Those suule^Hiiil glHures let^up see. 

That make the miner's treasure poor." 

And in Highland Mary we have— 

“ Still o pr those srpiins iiiv meiuTy Miikos. 

Aiicl foudiy broods with miser s rare." 

A statue to her has been recently erected 
in Edinburgh. 

MaryB. The four Marys. Mary 
Beaton (or Ihthune). Mary Livingston 
(or fscuson). Mary Fleming (or Flemynq). 
and Mary Seaton (or Seyton ) ; called the 
“ Queen’s Marys,” tliat is, the ladies of 
the same ago as Mary, afterwards Queen 
of Scots, and her companions. Mary 
Carmichael was not one of the four, 
although introduced in the well-known 
ballad. 

*• yp^tro'en the aween had four Marys, 

This night she'll line but three : 

There was Mary Bentim. and Mary Seaton, 
Mary Camiichael. and me." 

Blary Anne or Marianne. A slang 
name for the guillotine. {See below.) 

Mfvy Anne Assoolatlona. Secret 
republican societies in France. The 
name comes about thus ; Ravaillac was 
instigated to assassinate Henri IV. by 
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reading the treatise De Rege et Begio 
Imtitutione, byMarianat ana os Mariana 
inspired Bavaillac ** to deliver France,** 
the republican party was called the 
Maiy-Anne. 


“The THary AnncH. ■wliicli are essentially rc- 
inihllcaQS. are scattered about all the Freuoh 
lirovlnces.*'— Disraeli : Lothair. 

Mary Btagdatone (67.). Patron 
saint of penitents, being herself the 
model penitent of Gospel history. 

In Christian art she is represented (1) 
as a patron saint, young and beautiful, 
with a profusion of hair^ and holding a 
box of ointment ; (2) as a penitent, in a 
sequestered place, reading before a cross 
or skull. 


Mary Queen of Soots. Shakespeare 
being under the patrouago of Queen 
Elizabeth, and knowing her jealousy, 
would not, of eourse, praise ^meuly her 
rival queen: but in the Muhmnmer 
S ighVs Ih'tam, composed in 1592, that 
is, five years after the execution of 
Mary, he wrote these exquisite lines : — 

Thou roiiieinheivst 
Since once I sat uixm a iiroinoiitnry. 

A nd heard a mermaul (1) ou a dolphin's back (3) 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rwds ttm (3} grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars (4) shot madli/ from their 
apheres (5), 

To hear the searmald’s niuau*.’’ A ct il. l. 


ri) Mermaid and sea-maid, that Is. Mary ; (3) on 
the dolphin’s back, ^lie married tlie Dolphin or 
Daunbin of Fmuco ; <3) the rude sea grow civil, 
the Scotch rebels ; (4) certain stars, the Karl of 
Vfirthumberland, the Karl of Westmoreland, and 
iliP Duke of Not folk ; f.'ijsliot miidlv from their 
spheres, that is, reviilteil fivnn t^iioen Elizal*etli, 
bewitched by the sea-inaid’s swei'f ness. 


Morytiuds. The fiower of the mari- 
gold (f/.v.). Like many other flowers, 
they open at daybreak uiicl close at 
sunset. 


“ And winking inarybiids bepin 
To oi»e tlieo- golden eies ” 

Shakespeare: ('i/mbcltnc, li. 3. 


Blarygold or Marigold. A million 
sterling. A pi mu is 41100,000. {See 
Mabioold.) 


Maryland (U.S. America) was so 
named in compliment to Queeu Henrietta 
Maria. In the Latin charter it is called 
2Wra Maria, 


Blurylebone (London) is not n cor- 
ruption of Mane la houuc, but “Mary 
f)ii the bourne ’* or river, as Holborn ir 
“ Old Bourne.** 


Mas (plural, Masse). Master, Mr., 
Messrs. ; as, Mas John King, Masse 
Fleming and Stebbing. 

Masaniello, A corruption of 
TomMASo AKIELLO, a Neapolitan 
fisherman, who led the revolt of July, 


1647. The £^t mevance was a new 
tax upon fruit, and the immediate cause 
of Masaniello*s interference was title 
seizure of his wife (or deaf and dumb 
sister) for having in her possession some 
contraband flour. Having surrounded 
himself with 150,000 men, women, and 
boys, he was elected chief of Naples, 
and for nine days ruled with absolute 
control. The Spanish viceroy flattered 
him, and this so turned his head that he 
acted like a maniac. The people be- 
trayed him, he was shot, and ms body 
flung into a ditch, but uext day it was 
interred with a pomp and ceremony 
never equalled in Naples (1647). 

Auber has an opera on this subject 
called La Muette de Parti ci (1828). 

Mooehe » cronte \(/uatv-eruftt]. A 
hideous wooden statue carried about 
Lyons during Carnival. The nurses of 
Lyons frighten children by threatening 
to throw them to Maschc- cronte. 

Moseotte. One who brings good 
luck, and possesses a good eye.** The 
contraiy of Jettatore, or one with an eWl 
eye, who always brings bad luck. 

“ i 08 enroy^s flu mraflis, 

rtcinti dPA MMcoiten. rnes amifl, 

Henreux cchii que le del Ante d‘une Maarotte.** 
Tho opera railed La Masootte ilSSS). 

“ T tell voii, Bhe was a Masootte of the first 
water.”— T/io Ludnate Monthltf, No. 1 , vol. II. j 
TippitiiirMchet, Nov. H< 9 l. 

Moodeu (Catalan for GotPs ,/ipld). 
The vineyard not far from Perpignan 
was anciently so called. 

Mosetto. A rustic engaged to Zer- 
li'na ; but Don Giovanni intercepts them 
in their wedding festivities, and induces 
the foolish damsel to believe he meant 
to moke her his wife. {Mozart : Jh . 
Giovanni, an opera.) 

MoBbook'ering and Mlagnggliag. 

Mauling and disfiguring. 

” r liiimbly proteHt agalnat mauling anti dis- 
Miniring tins w'ork : against what tfan great 
Walter SvoU would. I ihiiik, have railed tnasb- 
nekenug and nilAguggiiiig, after the manner of 
Nirol MiiBobat 'ui The /frtirt of Midlothian), when 
he pul an end to Iiik wifi' Arlie at the Huotafter- 
wanlA mill'll by Ins imnie.”— M'. E. Qladstone: 
Xwetenith Centitrij, November, isai. 

Mosher. A dude {r/.r .) : an ex- 
quisite ; a lardy-dardy swell who dresses 
aisthetically, behaves killiugly, ami thinks 
himself a ^meo. This sort of thing 
used to be called “ crushing *’ or killing, 
and, as mashing is crushing, the synonym 
was substituted about 1880. A laay- 
killer, a crusher, a masher, all mean the 
same thing. 

"The prattle of the masher between theacln,’' 
Daily Telegraph. Oct. 10, 18S8. 
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MUk a Ftoet/Tb). To look up an 
enemy’s fleet that it oatmot put to sea. 

VUmon a&A Dixon’s Llne.^ The 

Bouthem boundary -line ivhich separated 
the free states of Pennsylvania from 
what were at one time the slave states 
Of M^rylahd and Yirgioia. It lies in 
89^ 4B* 26'" north latitude, and was run 
by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
two En^clish mathematicians and sur- 
veyors (between November 15th, 17fi3, 
and December 26th, 1767). 


Mau. 

ffiffh Masfi or ** Grand Mass ” is sung 
by choristers, and celebrated with the 
assistance of a deacon and sub-deacon. 

Lotv Mass is simply read Avithrmt sing- 
ing ; there is one between these two 
called the chanted mass,’’ in which the 
service is chanted by the priest. 

Besides those there are a number of 
special masses, as the muss of the livatip, 
mass of the Holy Ohosf^ muss of the detuU 
mass of a saint ^ mass of scarcity, dry 
inass, votive mass, holiday mass, Amhro~ 
sian mass, Gallic mass, mass of the 
presanetified for Good Friday, missu 
Mosnra'bam, etc. etc. 


{The), 

** t*o|)e C«le«tinu» ordaineU tbn hUrOit and the 
Olnrim in excelsis. 

“ Pope Gregory the Great ordered the km te. 
Wdwn to be repeated nine tunes, and intruduced 
ilio ]»rayer. 

“ PoiteGelaniUB ordained the l?i*intlennd Gospel. 

“ pope DamaMus introdticud t.ho Credo. 

“ 1*0110 Alexiindor pot into the canon the fnllow- 
ina claURe : 'Qui prtdit qiinm uateretHV ' 

“ Pope Sextus introduced the SnurLu^. 

“ Poiaj I nnoi'ent the pur. 

" Pope Leo the Oraic Frat^ett, and the w'ord« in 
the canon : ' daitUuni tieicriflcimu etimnmi ulatmui 
Hustrnm.' "# 

Ji.Kmesnian: Lives of the Saints, p. If*? O'K.’t). 


BlaBoaoliasettB was so named from 
ihe bay massa [greay^, iradchnush 
I mountain'], et [near]. The bay-uear- 
the - groat -moil n tai u . 

niBSBacre of the Innocents. Tlio 
slaughter of tint balwis of Bethlehem 
“from two yeiu’s old and under,” when 
Jesus was born. This was done at the 
command of Herod the Groat in order 
to cut off the babe ” who was destined 
to become “ King of the Jews.” 

Micah A. ? HUcakB of Beuhh'hem a little 
plans, a small vtllagc. pndxihl^ containim.'’ nliout 
tli'Ci bundred iabahiptnts. it will iic easy tn cal- 
ciilato the prrthaKte number ot infants under iw’o 
years ul age lu siicb a villase. 1 1 would he uliuut 
tuu. 


ItawMore of the Innocents {The), 
in parliomontary phraseology, muans the 
mthdrasral at t^e dose uf a session of 
we bills which time has not rendered it 


possible to consider and pass. Ibe 
phrase was so used in The itmesi 1859. 

“If t.he Becrotarial M.P. Ib to lie oAiidpnined tor 
, . . voting against the Mmsr’B Bight IjutiTS Bill, 
ho is cgtially oontturahle if he . . . dmts not sup- 
port the uimierouB . . . reforms which get the sanc- 
tion of the Congress during the Massacre of the 
Innocents at the close of the sitting,’’— ilTinetwiith 
Century. October, 1803, p. 610. 

Maaa'amore (3 syl.) or BCaMy Koro. 

The principal dungeon of n feudal castle. 
A Moorish word. 

“ProxirniiB ost c.ircrr Biilitprra'nens. sine ut 
Mauii apiHillant ‘ Mazmorra.* ’’--OM Latin lUiv- 
erary. 

Blast. {Sec Before ’hie Mart.) 

Blaster Humphrey. Narrator of 
the story called The Old Curiosity Shop, 
by Charlcjs Dickens. 

Blaster Leonard. (Traud-inastcr of 
the nocturnal orgies of the demons. He 
is represented as a three- honied goat, 
with black human face. He marked his 
novitiates with one of his horns. (.!/<(/- 
die Aye demouulayy.) 

Blaster Blagrath. The dog which 
won- the Waterloo Cup for three suc- 
cessive years, and was iutroiluced to the 
Queen. “ Waterloo ” is on the banks of 
the Mei'sey, about three miles uortli uf 
Liverjiool. 

Blaster of Sentences. Fioitc Lom- 
bard, author of a work called Sett ten res, 
a cumpiiatiou from the fathers of the 
leading arguinoiits, pro and con., bearing 
ou the hair-splitting theological ques- 
tions of the Midille Ages. ( llOO- 1 IGt .) 

Blaster of the Blint. A punning 
term for a gfirdener. 

Blaster of the Bolls. A punning 
term for a baker. 


Blastic. A tonic wbnjb proniotra 
appetite, and therefore only inurea.sca 
the mi.sery of u hungry man. 

**Lik(‘ the ui'rtili lli:iL hiinvr^i iiiusiic 

rlu*\vt<. 

Dill, clu'at'* luiiiMidf ;iimI rusin**! lus ’ 

M'rwl ! : Tniiiitplti- uj tin ihnu {Luriau). 


Blatadore (3 syl.). In the game of 
Ombre, Spud file (the ace of spades), 
MauiUe (the seven of trumps), and liasto 
Cthe flCK uf club.s), are called “ Mata- 
dores.” 


N«)W mill p in war her pable Mafadnre , . . 
Siwlillo first, uncf’minfr,iMp bird. 

Led nff two cai>ti\e iriiiups, and B^iept tins 
timrd. 

Ad imuy more Mantllo forced to yield. 

And marched a victor troiu the verdant Held. 
Him ^bLu followed . . .*' 




Blatamoras. Mexicans or savages. 

Blat'amore (3 syl). A poltroon, a 
swaggerer, a Major Bobadil (gr.r.). A 
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Fro&ch term composed of two Spanish 
woi^y matcn'-^Moroa (a slayer of Moors.) 

** Your followers . . . must iiaTidyand brawl in 
my court . . . liko so many Matamoro8."’~Jjir IK. 
Scotis Kenilworth^ chap. xvi. 

Mate. A man does not get hie hands 
out of ike tar hg becoming second mate. 
A second mate is expected to put his 
hands into the tar bucket for tamug the 
rigging, like the men below liim. The 
first mate is exempt from this dirty work. 
The rigging is tarred by the hands, and 
not hy nrushes. 

Mat6 (2 syl.). Paraguay tea is so 
called mat^, the vessel in which 

the herb is in Paraguay infused. These 
vessels are generally hollow gourds, and 
the herb is called gerhn dr mair. 

Mate^rlallsm. 'I'he dootriuoK of . 1 . 
Materialist, who maiutams that the .‘«oul 
and spirit are effects of matter. The 
orthodox doctrine is that the soul is dis- 
tinct from the Iwidy, and is a portion of 
the Divine essence breathed into the 
body. A materialist, of course, dotis 
iiot* believe in a ** spiritual deity’* dis- 
tinct from matter. Tertulliau contended 
that the Bible proves the soul to be 

material,” and he charges the spir- 
itual ” view to the heretical doctnnes of 
the Platonic school. 

MatfoUoa. Villa heaUr Marhc dc 
Matfellon, Whitechajiel, dedicated to 
Mary the Mother. 

Matbew {Father), 1709-1856, called 
The Apostle of Temperance. His success 
was almost miraculous. 

Math'lsen. One of the three Ana- 
baptists who induced Jolui of Leyden 
to join their rebellion. («SVv’ John op 
Leyden.) 

Bfatli'iirin {St.). .I’iitroii saint of 
idiots and fools. A puu on liis iiatno. 
(See bclotv.) 

The maladg of Sf. Malfun ta. Folly, 
stupidity. A French exprcs.siun. 

Mniimns., in French argot, inc'ans 
(/or, and ” iiiaturiu X'lat,” a dfnnuio. 

“Os deux objets rtoi\cnt Imr unm ;i leni rcs- 
H'mMutico avec Je cosciinie dts Tiioitaires f'ul- 
ufiiiement fippeles Xotunne). a'«i. fhoz non*». 
iiiotc&ient une snntane de hlnncbe «iir 

^Kfiuelle, quand ilasortaiont, ils n-Uient un truiu- 
teau noiT.—Fra'nciSQiic Michd. 

Blatllda. Daughter of Lord Hobert 
Fitzwalter. Michael Drayton has a poem 
of some 670 lines so callccl. 

Matilda.' Daughter of Bokeby, and 
niece of Moitham. She was beloved by 
Wilfrid, son of Oswald, but loved Eed» 
mond, her father’s page, who turns out 
to be Mortham's son, {Scott .* Itokeby.) 


Matilda. Sister of Gessler; in loye 
with Arnold, a Swiss, who had saved her 
life when threatened by the fall of An 
avalanche. After the death of Gessler, 
who was shot by William Tell, the mar- 
riage of these lovers is consummated. 
{Rossini : Gagliclmo Tell, an ofirra.) 

Rosa. Matilda. {Sec Gifford’s Baviad 
mid Mreviad.) 

Bfatric'nlate means to enrol oneself 
in a society. The University is called 
our alma mater (propitious mother). The 
students arc hcitahmm (foster-children), 
and become so by being enrolled in a 
register after certain forms and oxaniiua- 
tious. (Latin, matncula a roll.) 

Mattor-of-faet. Unvarnished truth, 
]»rosaic, utiimagiiiative. Whyte Melville 
8]K>HkH of a. “ matter-of-fact pwaiii.” 

Matter’s afoot {The). Is ill train, is 
stirring. Jl marchc bum, it goes well; 
i:^( ira. 

“ Now li'l. If work. MiHiiiier.tlioii xrf afoot \ 

Tako thnii whiir (‘ourao thou wilt." 

Shithf'rpruir : .htlniH atrsnir, iil. 2. 

Matterhorn. The ‘matrimonial 
Matterhorn. The leap in the dark. The 
Matl u’honi is the German name for Mont 
Cervin, a mountain of the Pennine Alps, 
aiwut 40 miles east- north -cast of Mont 
Blanc. Above an unbroken glacier-line 
of 11,000 feet high, it rises in an inacces- 
sible obelisk of rock more than 3,0<'>0 
feet higher. The total elevation of thr* 
Matterhorn is 14,836 feet. Figuratively 
any danger, or desperate situation 
threatening destruction. 

Matthew {St.) in Christian art is re- 
j)rescntcd (1) as an evangcli.st— an old 
man witli long beard ; an angel genera.llv 
stands near him dictating his Gospel. 
(2) As an apostle, in which capacity he 
Ih'OI’B a purse, in ref('rriK;e to his raJliug 
as a luiblican ; somulimes he carries a 
spear, somctiincs a carpeiitfjr’s rule (ir 
s<iuarc. («SVv* Litre.) 

In the fast of Matlhru'. At the last 
gas}», on onc'.s last legs. 'Phis ls a Gcnuaii 
expression, and arowj thus : A ("atholio 
pnest said in his sermon thatl’rotestant- 
ism was in the last of Matthew, and, 
being asked what he meant, replied, 

“ The last five words of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew arc these : ‘ The cud of this 
dispensation.’ ” Of course ho quoted 
the Latin version ; ours is less correctly 
translated the end of the world.'''* 

Matthew Bramble, m Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker, is Bciderick Bandom 
grown old, somewhat cynical by experi- 
ence of the world, but vastly improved 
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m taste. Chambers says, “ Smollett 
took some of the inddeatB of the family 
tour from Anstey's New Bath Guide. 
{English Literature^ voL ii.) 

Mattiittw Parker’s BlMe. 1572. 
The second edition of the Great 
Bible,” with corrections, etc., by Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

Hatthews’ Bible, 1587. A version 
of the Bible in English, edited 1^ John 
Bo^rs^ superintendent of the Enulish 
C^hurch in Gormsiny, and published by 
him under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews. 

MattbiaB {St.) in Christian ari is 
known by the axe or halbert in his right 
liancl, the symbol of his martyrdom. 
Sometimes he is bearing a stone, m allu- 
Mioii to the tradition of his having been 
stoned before ho was beheaded. 

Maudlin. Stupidly sentimental. 
Maudlin drunk is the drunkenness which 
is sentimental and inclined to tears. 
Maudlin slip-slop is sentimental chit- 
chat. The word is derived from Mary 
Magdalen, who is draivn by ancient 
painters with a lackadaisical face, and 
eyes swollen with weeping. 

Mangla. The Nestor of French 
romance, like Hildebrand in German 
legend. He was one of Chariemagne’s 
paladins, a magician and champion. 

MauglB d’Aygremont. Son of 

Duke Bevis of Avgremout, stolen in in- 
fancy by a female slave. As she rested 
under a white-thorn a lion and a leopanl 
devoured her, and then killed each other 
in disputing for the infant. Tlie babe 
ci^ed lustily, aud Orlande la F^e, who 
lived at Hosefieur, hearing it, went to the 
white- thoin aud exclaimed, “By the 
Powers above, this child is nml y ist (badly 
lapped) • ” and ever after he was called 
inau-gis’. Oriaurle took charge of him, 
and was assisted by her brother Baudris, 
who taught him magic: and ueci-omaiicy. 
Whan grown a man Maugis achieved the 
adventiu'e of gaining tlio enchanted 
horse Bayard, which understood like a 
human being all that was said, and took 
from Antheuor, the Saracen, the sword 
Flomber^ or Floberge. Suliseciueutly 
he gave both the liorse and sword to hm 
cousin Henaud. In the Italian romances 
Maugis is colled “ Malagi'gi ” {q.v.). ; 
Beiiaud is called “Renaldo” {q.v.)\ 
Bevis is called “Buo’vo;” the horse is 
called **Bayardo:” and the sword, 
“ Fusherta.” {Betnance of MauyU 
4*AygreinQnt et de Vman mi frh'e,) 


Maugrab'lii {Heyraddin). Brother 
of Zomet Maugrabin the Bohemian. He 
appears disguised as Bouge Sanglier, and 
pretends to be herald from Liege; {Sir 
frailer Scott : Quentin Burward.) 

Mau'gys. A giant who keeps a bridge 
leading to a castle by a riverside, in 
which a beautiful lady is besieged. S:»- 
Lybiua, one of Arthur’s knights, do 
battle with the giant ; the contest las: s 
a whole summer’s day, but terminates 
with the death of the giant and libera- 
tion of the lady. ( Libcaua:, a romance.) 

MauL To beat roughly, to batter. 
The maul was a bludgeon with a leaden 
head, carried by ancient soldiery. It is 
generally called a “mall.” 

Maul ( 2Vic Giant). A giant who used 
to si)oil young pilgrims with sophistry. 
He attacked Mr. Greatheart with a club, 
and the combat between them lasted for 
the space of an hour. At length Mr. 
(jrreatheart pierced the giant under the 
fifth rib, and then cut off his head. 
{Bimyan : Bilgrim's Broyress^ pt. ii.) 

Maul of Monks {The). Thomas 
Cromwell, visitor-general of English 
monasteries, many of which he sum- 
marily suppressed (1490-1540). 


Maunolples Tale. A mediaeval ver- 
sion of Ovid’s tale about Coro'nis {Met. 
ii. 543, etc. ). Phoebus had a crow which 
he taught to speak ; it was downy white, 
and as big as a swan. He had also a 
wife whom he dearly loved, but she was 
faithless to him. One day when Phoebus 
came home liis bird ’gan sing “Cuckoo ! 
cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” Phoebus asked what 
lie meant, and the crow told him of his 
wife’s infidelity. Phoebus was ve^ 
angry, and, seizing his bow, shot hiswim 
through the heart; hut no sooner did 
she fall than he repented of his rashness 
and cursed the bird, “Nevermore 
shalt thou speak,” said he ; “henceforth 
thy offspiTiig shall be black.” Moral— 
“ Lordlings, by this eiisample, take heed 
what you say ; be no tale-bearers, but— 


* W]ior-Hn thnii roinoHt atnoTiiorBt liifrb or low. 
Keep wei iby tong, and tliink up4):i tbe crow. ‘ 
Chaucer. Canterburfi TUea. ' 


Mn-nwalii {Royal). Gifts distributed 
to the poor on Maundy Thursday {q.v . ). 
The number of doles correspond to the 
number of years the monai'ch has been 
regnant, and the doles used to be dis- 
tribute by the Lord High Almoner. 
Since 1883 the doles have roen money 
payments distributed by the Clerk of the 
Almonry Office. The custom began % 
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1368, in the reign of Edward III. 
James I. distributed the doles personally. 

“ Ehitrtes of ‘al niHiier of thinRs yorly yev[n by 
iiiy Itirde of bis Maundy, and my laidla. mid bis 
lordalifppia children.”' - /ToMmfAo/tf Book of the 
Karl n/ Xorthumberland, 

Blaniidrel. A foolish, vapouring 
gossip. The Scotch say, “Hand your 
tongue, maundrel.” As a verb it means 
to babble, to prate. In some parts of 
Scotland the talk of persons in delirium, 
in sleep, and in intoxication is callc^d 
mmmd/i'ol. The term is from Sir John 
Mandeville, the traveller, who published 
im account of hLs ti'avels, fall of idle 
gossip and most improbable eviait's^. 

V There is another verb, mamnln' (to 
mutter, to vapour, or wander in one’s 
talk). This verb is from mamid (to beg). 
(AVr Maundy Thursday.) 

Maundy Thursday. The day before 
Good Friday is so called from the Latin 
mnnda'ti (the day of Christ’s great 
mandate). After He had washed His 
disciples’ feet, He said, “ A new ooiii- 
mimilinnnt give I unto yon, that ye love 
one another” (St. John xiii. J^l). 

Spelinan derives it from mmnd (a 
hisket), because on the day before the 
great fast all religious houses ami good 
Catliolics brought out their brok<‘n foo»l 
in iiiaumls to distribute to tlie poor. 
This custom in many places gave )iii*th 
t/> a fjiir. as the ’Tomblaml fair of 
Norwich, held on the plain before the 
Cathedral Close. 

Maurl-gaalma. An island near 
Forino'sa, said to have been sunk in the 
sea in consequence of tlie great crimes 
of i ts inhabitauts. ( Kempfer , ) 

Mauiitu'nla. Morocco ami Algiers, 
the land of the ancient Mauii or Moors. 

Mauaole'um. Oue of the seven 
“ wonders of the world ; so called from 
Mauso'lus, King of Caria, to whom Arte- 
mis'ia (his wife) erected at Halicarnassos 
a splendid sepulchral monument b.c. 
Parts of this sepulchre are now in the 
British Museum. 

The chief mausoleums, besides tljc one 
referred to above, are : the maiisohunn of 
Augustus ; that of Ha'drian, now railed 
the castle of St. An'gelo, at Home ; that 
erected in France to Henry II. by 
Catherine de Modicis ; that of St. Peter 
the Martyr in the church of St. Eu sta- 
tins, by G. Balduccio in the fourteenth 
century ; and that erected to the memory 
of Louis XVI. 

Maut gets abune the Meal {The). 

inalt liquor or drink gets more potent 


than tiie food eaten — that is, when meh 
get heady or boosy. 

*‘Tf the nfnut gotsHbiine tlip meal with you, it 
IB time for incto take myself away : and yon will 
come to iriy rmini, gentlemen, wlieii you want u 
cup of tea.' ir. Scott : Bedf/uanttet. 

Mautbe Dog. A** spectre hound” 
that for many years haunted the andeiit 
castle of Peel town, in the Isle of Man. 
This black spaniel used to enter tlie 
guard -room as soon as candles were 
ugh ted, and leave it at day- break. 
While this spectre-dog was present the 
soldiers foreborc all oaths and profane 
talk. One day a drunken trooper en- 
tered the gu(U‘d-hoase alone out of 
bravado, but lost liis speech and died in 
three days. Scott refers to it in his Itn/ 
of the Last Minatni^ vi. stan/a 26. 

V For the legend, see a long note at 
the beginning of Scott’s Tevenl of the 
Peaky chapter xv. 

MauvalaTon (French). Bad manners. 
lU-broediug, vulgar ways. 

Manvalse Honte (French). Bad or 
sUly^ shame. Bashfuluess, sheepishuess. 

BlaavalM Plaiaanterle (yi). A 
nide or ill-mannered jest ; a jest in bad 
taste. 

Mavournlii. Irish for darling. Erin 
luavourniii = Ireland, my darling : Erin 
go hragh — Ireland for ever ! 

*• r«'iinl of my forcfaMitTfi, Kriii i<o bmyi* ' • • . 

Krill miivoiiniiii. Kriii ;;o lirnirh !” 

Cain plmll : Kxi Ic of Er i it. 

Mawther. {Sac Mobther.) 

Mawworm. A vulgar copy of Dr. 
Cantwell, the hyiKicrite, in The Jff/po^ 
ente, by Isaac Bickerstaff. 

Max. A huntsman, and the best 
marksman in Germany. He was be- 
trothed to Ag'atha, wlio was to he his 
bride if he obtained the prize in the 
annual trial -shot. Having been niisuc- 
cessful in his practice for several days, 
Caspar induced him to go to the wolf’s 
glen at midnight and obtain seven 
charmed balls from Sa'micl the Black 
Hiintsmau. On the day of contest, the 
prince bade him shoot at a dove. Max 
aimed at the bird, but killed Caspar, who 
was concealed in a tree. Tlie jirince 
abolished in consequence the aiinuiiJ fete 
of the trial -shot, {IPebtr: Jkr Freis- 
chutZy an opera.) 

Max OTtell. The pen name of M. 
Blouet, author of John Bull and kin 
Islandy etc. 

itfid aUntmMiH. The 
greatest and the Uaat amount; os, the 
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maximum profits or exports, and the 
minimum profits or expc^ ; the maxi- 
mum and minimum pnee of com during 
the year. ThjB terms are also employed 
in mathematics. 

Msx'imua or Max'lme (2 syl.)* 
Office^ of the prefect Alma'chius, and 
his comiculor. Being ordered to put 
VaUrlan nud Tibur'cc to death because 
they would not worship the image of 
Jupiter, ho took pty on his victims and 
leathern to his own house, where Cecilia 
was iustrumerital iu his conversion ; 
whereupon ho .and “all his” house 
wore at onoe baptised. When Valir'ian 
jind Tibur'ce wore put to death, Maximus 
declared timt ho saw angels come and 
carry them to heaven, whereupon Alma'- 
chius cau.sed him to be beaten with 
whips of lead “ til he liia lif gan lete.” 
{Clmnen' : Sit'uundt Kquhvs Title.) 

May. A lovely gii’l who married 
January, an ohl tiombard baron, sixty 
years of age. 8he had a liaison with a 
young squire named Damyaii, and was 
flfitectod by January ; hut she persuaded 
tlio old fool that his (*yea were to blame 
and that be was Ijihouring nud(»r a great 
mistfike, the effect of senseless jealousy. 
January believed her words, and “ who 
is glad but he*:'” for wliat is better 
than “ a fruitful wife, and a confiding 
^ouse ? ” {Chauecr : The Marchmndes 
TaU . Pnpe : Janmrif and Jftf y,) 

May (the month) is not derived from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, as the 
word existed long before either Mercury 
or Maia hud been introduced. It is the 
Latin Maim—i.e, MaffluSy from tho 
root mag^ same as the Sanscrit mah, to 
glow : and means the growing or shoot- 
ing month. 

Mag u.thtvlg for ircdduigs. This is a 
Boman supprstitioii. Ovid says, “The 
common peojjle.proiVss it is uiilucky to 
marry iu the month of May.” In tliis 
mouth were held Die festivals of Bona 
Bea (the goddess of cUnstity), and the 
feasts of the dead called Lemuralia. 

“ !?ef vidua* ta»difi oflilern. nni* vlrjrTiiiH apta 

T(‘Iii)jOi'.i : uiix* iinpHiT. non diuinnnt fnit ; 

Hire ciiiogue «e cnuwi. si te |iro\ i^rhin taui,'uut, 

; Menu* malum Main tiiili^iv \ lut.*' 

Oi'ut : PiiKti, V. 4«0i, etc. 

Mere ire go gathering nuts of Mag. 
{See Nuts op May.) 

* May-day. Polydore Virgil says that 
the Bomou youths used to go iuto the 
fields and spend the calends of May in 
dancing and singing in honour of Flora, 
goddess, of fruits and flowers. The early 
English consecrated May-day to Bobin 


Hood and the Maid Marion, beea/use the 
favouiite outlaw died on that day. 
Stow says the villagers used to set up 
May-poles, and spend the day in archery, 
morris-dancing, and other amusements. 

Mril Mag-day (1517), when the 
London apprentices rose up against the 
foreign residents, and did incalculable 
miscMef . The riot lasted till May 22nd. 

Blay-dttke Cherries. Medoc, a 
district of France, whence the cherries 
first came to us. 

May Meetings. A title applied to 
fh« annual gatherings, iu May and June, 
of tho religious and charitable societies, 
to hear the annual reports and appeals 
for coiitiniiod or increased s^port. 
Tho chief meetings arc the British 
Asylum for Beaf and Bumb Females, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
anil Foreign Siliools, Childrm’s Uefuge, 
Church Home Mission, (Jhiirch Mission- 
ary Sodi‘ty,Ghureh Pastoral Aid Society, 
Clergy Orphan Society, Corporation of 
tlie Sons of the Clergy, Destitute Sailors’ 
AHyhim, Field Lane Itef uge, Governesses’ 
Beiievoleiit Institution, Home and Colo- 
nial School Society, Irish Ohuriih Mis- 
sionaij Society, Loudon City Mission, 
Mendicity Society, National Temperance 
League, Propagation of the. Gospel 
among the Jews, Bagged School Union, 
Itcligious Tract Society, Boyal Asylum 
f»f St. Anne’s, Sailors’ Home, Sunday 
School Union, Thames Church t Mis- 
sionary Society, United Kingdom Band 
of Hope, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
with many others of similar character. 

May Mollocb, or The Maid of the 
Kairg Arms. An elf who condescends 
to mingle in ordinary sports, and even 
to direct the master of the lu»nse how to 
play duniinoes or drauglits. Like the 
White Lady of Aveiiel, May Mnlloeh i-i 
a :sort of banshee. 

May-pole, May-queen, de. Dancing 
round the Mnj'-pole on May-daj*, “going 
a -Maying,” electing a May-queen, and 
lighting bonfires, are all rcinuaiits of 
Sun-worsliip, and may be traced to the 
most ancient times. Tho chiinney- 
sweeps used to lead about a.Tack-i’-the- 
gi*een, and Die custom is not yet quite 
extinct (1895). 

May-pdle (London). The races in 
the Murmad take place “where the tall 
May-pole overlooked the Stiand.” On 
the spot now occupied by St. Mary- 
le-Strand, anciently stood a cross. In 
the place of this cross a May-pole was 
set up by John Cloi'ges, a blacksmith, 
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whose (la.iiflhter Ann became the wife 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. It was 
taken down in 1713, and replaced by 
a new one erected opposite Somerset 
House. This second May-pole had two 
gilt balls and a vane on its summit. , On 
holidays the pole was decorated with- 
flags and garhmds. It was removed in 
1718, and sent by Sir Isaac Xewton to 
Wtinstead Park to Bupi)ort the largest 
telescope in Europe. {Sec UNDERsnAFT.) 

“Oaptain IViily . . . rinploywl four hackiiev 
rfvirIio«5, with ilrivovs in livorios. to plv at. tlio 
Maypnio in tJjo Stmml.liviin? hi® own mtre. aliout 
rlio year 1(311. Railoy’i* roaclios sjvin to ha\c 
hP'>u tho fiv^t of wliat art* now c.allod bncknoy 
<;/unoh''a."— 1. Thr Ta.t}rr, iv. p. 

May~polr. The Duchess of Kendal, 
mistre-ss of George I. ; so called because 
she was thin and tall as a May-pole. 

Mayeux. The stock name in French 
plays foi‘ a man deformed, v’ain and 
liooiitinu.s, brave iiiul witty. 

“ Mayflower '* ( Tin) . A ship of 180 
tons, wlurli, in Docoinbor, KWO, .started 
from Tdyinnuth, and conveyed to Massa- 
chusetts, in North Amciica,* 102 |•ur^tans, 
called the “IMlgrhn Fathers.” They 
called their .settleiueut New Plymouth. 

Mayonnaiae. A sauce made with 
ppjiper, salt, oil, vinegar, and the yolk of 
an egg Imteu up together. A “ may ” in 
French i.s a eullouder or strainer, also a 
pJaueher stty htjupl un met ies 
rhiauiHfjH^ on rent fonfer.'^ 

Mayor. I'he chief magistrate of a 
cily, elected hy the citizens, and holding 
office for twelve months. 

Tlie rUief mncistrate ’of London is The Riitltt 
TIon. thp Lord Mwvor, <iih> of (lie Privy Council. 

Sini’o tlie ebirf inary istnirc of Vork b.is 

n Lord Miivor, and in 1 m 94 Mioso of Liverpool and 
MancbesliT 

• TIU'io tu<t Lovil Miiv.iis of ||■(d:lnd, \i7 
iliibSC of DiiMiii (hifi.'>) mid of mid f.iui 

• if Sc()tI>iud~C*Iasg'.>^^ , EdinliUi irli, Aboidceu 
UuiidiH' 

^ At the Conquest the sovereign ap- 
pointed the chief magistrates of cities. 
Tliat of London was c:ilb*d the }*ort- 
Keeve, but Henry II. cliaiigi'd the word 
to the Norman m'ui re (our mayor) . .1 ohii 
made the office annual : and Edward IIT. 
fin 1351) conferred the title of “Th#* 
Kight Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. ” 

V The first Lord Mayor’s Show' was 
1458, when Sir Jolin Norman went by 
water in state, to be sworn in at West- 
minster; and the cap and .*JWord w'ere 
given by Kichard II. to Sir William 
Walworth, for killing Wat Tyler. 

Mflyor of Ofuratt. (See Gabiutt.) 

BIAyor of tbe Bull-rl&ip (Old 
Dublin). This official and his sheriffs 


were elected on May-4ay and Stt MetPs 
Eve ** to be cimtaine ana gardlan of the 
batchelers and the unwedded yoidih of 
the eivitie.” For the year the cf 

the Bull-ring had authority to punish 
those who frequented brothels • and 
houses of ill-fomc. He was termed 
Mayor of the Bull-ring from an iron 
ling ill the Com Market, to which bulls 
for bull-baiting were tied, and if any 
bachelor happeniHl to marry he waa 
conducted by the M.ayor and his' fol- 
lowers to the market-place to kiss the 
bull-ring. 

Mayora of the Palaoo {J\€aire du 
Pnlaim). Superintendents of the king’s 
household, .and stewards of the royal 
Jendes or companies of France before the 
accession of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

M^'iwinades (I syb). Violent 
publications issued against Mazarin, the 
Fi'oiich minister (I buff, etc.). 

Mazi^ne Bible (The). earliest 
book printed iu movable metal type. It 
contruns no date, but a copy in the 
Bibliothcque Mazai'iuo contains the 
date of the illuminator Cremer (145B), 
so that the book must have been printed 
before that date. Called ” Mazarine” 
from Cardinal Mazarin, who founded 
the libmry in 1683. 

In lS7a, at tlu' Perkin's »ale. Lord Ashbiirnlinni 
ftin r £a 4(in for a copy in veilum.anrl Afr.QiiHrirrli, 
tiookseller, ipi\ e £2,(W(i for nne on paiier. Ar Mm 
Tliorold HJile, in 18 h 4. Mr Qunriteti (ravti £.3,un(i for 
n ropv. Ill l««7 lie boimlit one for ru.wio ; and in 
issp he ga\ o £J,nvo for a copy Hlii;; htly (himagrcd, 

Mazeppa (Jan), historically, was 
hetman of the Cos.sac,ks. Bom of a noble 
Polish family in Podolin, he became a 
page ill the court of .lau Casiinir, King 
of Poland. Here lie intrigued with 
There' aid, the voung wife of a Podolian 
count, wlio had tbe young page lashed to 
a wild horse, and turned .adrift. Tlie 
lioLsi,* dropped down dead in tlu.- Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa was released by a Cos- 
sack family, who nursed him iu their 
ow'n lint. He became secretary to the 
hetman, and at the deatli of tlie prince 
w.us npixjinted his successor. Peter I. 
admired him. and created liini Prince of 
the Ukraine, but in the wars with Sweden 
Mazeppa deserted to Charles XH., and 
fought against Russia at Pulto' wa. After 
the loss of this battle, Mazeppa fled to 
Valentia, and then to Bender. Some 
say he died a natural death, and others 
that he was put to death for treafion by 
the Czar. Lord Byron makes Mazeppa 
tell his tale to Charles after the battle of 
Pultowa. (1640-1709.) 
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’ Maser, A cup ; so called from the 
British mamrn (maple) ; Butch, maeser. 
Like our copus-oups in Cambridge, and 
the loving-cup of the London Coipora- 
tion. 


mazer wrou^lit of tlie maple ware.'* 

. Bpeneer : Calendar CAufiuit), 
* Brinff Mtber,' he said, ‘the mazers lour 
Sly Coble tethers loved of yore.* " 

air Walter Scott: Lord of the UUa, 


Maa'lkeen or Shedeem, A species 
ef beiiijite in Jewish mythology exactly 
resembling the Arabian Jinn or genii, 
and said to be the agents of magic and 
enchantment. Wlien Adam fell, Miys 
the Talmud, ho was excommunicated 
for 130 years, during which time he 
begat demons and spectres; for, it is 
wntten, ** Adam lived 130 years and 
{i.e. before lie) begat children in his 
own image” (Genesis v. 3). {Rabhi 
Jeremiah ben EUezar.) 

"And the MNziknon Bliall not eoino nigh thy 
tents.'*— Psalm zoi. 5 (Chaldee versiiiiO. 


Su'clh out hke the MaziJceen ass. The 
allusion is to a Jewish tradition that a 
servant, whose duty it was to rouse 
the neighbourhood to midnight prayer, 
found one night an ass in the street, 
which he mounted. As he rode along 
the ass grevr bigger and bigger, till nt 
last it towered as high a.s the tallest 
edifice, where it left the man, and wliere 
next morning he was found. 


Blatiriil-lsin. Tlin political system of 
Giuseppe Mazzi'ni, who filial almost every 
sovereign and government in Europe 
with a panic -terror. His plan was to 
establish secret societies a.11 over Europe, 
and organise the several governments 
into federated republi('.s. He w’as the 
founder of what is called “Young Italy,” 
whosG^ watchwords were “Liberty, 
Equality, and Humanity, ” wlioso 
motto was ^‘God and the People,” 
and whose banner was a tricolour of 
white, red, and green. (Bom at Genoa, 
1808.) 

Meal or Malt (LO. In meal or in 
malt, Dii'ectly or indirectly , some sort 
of subsidy. If much money passes 
through the hand, some profit will be 
sure to accrue either “in meal or in 
malt.*’ 


" When other Interests In the country (ns tho 
oorton trade, the Iron trade, and ilio roai imde) 
had tteen depressed, the Oovernmeiit Imd not been 
called upon for assistance m meal and malt."— .sir 
Wiflimn Harenurt: On Agricultural VepresMion. 
13th April, 18M. 

Me muat pay either to meal or malt. 
In one way or another. A certain 


percentage of meal or malt is the ifiillcr*s 
perquisite. 

"If they [the Tories^wisli to get the workinf* 
class vot(‘. tliey have got to pay for it either in 
meal or lii inuU.*’— Centurj/. Aiiifusi. 
istrj. p. .*{14. 

Meal*tnb Plot. A plot by Banger- 
field against James, Buke of York, in 
1679 ; BO called because the scheme was 
kept in a meal-tub in the house of Mrs 
Cellier. Bangerfield subsequently con- 
fessed the whole affair was a forgery, 
and was botli wliippod and conderaiifd 
to stand in the pillory. 

Meals. In the fourteenth century 
breakfast hour w'as five ; dinner, nine ; 
supper, four. (Chaucefa Works.) 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the breakfast hour wan seven ; dinner, 
eleven : supper, six. ( Wright : Eonivstic 
Mamiers.) 

Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century dinner advanced to noon. 

In Ireland the gentry dined at between 
two or three in the ‘early part of the 
eighteenth century. (Swift : Country 
Miff.) 

Mealy-montbed is the Greek rnelt^ 
muihos (hoiiey-npeech), and means 
velvet-tongucd, airaid of giving offence, 

Mean'der (3 syl.). To wind ; so 
(‘ailed from the Meander, a winding 
river of Phrygia. The “ Greek pattern ” 
in embroidery is so called. 

Measure. Out of all measure, ^*Ontre 
mrsurc.'*' Beyond all reasonable degree, 
“ Vrater (or supra) modumj*' , 

‘‘Tliii»oui ot\iwnsurvw,<i."—fihaheiitpmret Much 
Ado Alifiut nothing , i.3. 

7b take the measure of one's foot. To 
ascertain how far a iiereon will venture ; 
to make a shrewd ^uess of another's 
eharaeter. The allusion is to “ Ex jjcde 
Herciilem.'' 

Measure Strength (7b). To wrestle 
together ; to fight, to conte.st. 

Measure Swords (7b). To fight a 
duel with swords. In such cases the 
seconds measure the swords to see that 
both are of one length. 

"Hu we measureil awiirtls anil iwrted.*'— 5AfiA-e. 
apenre : Aa i on Like It, v. 4. 

Measure for Measure (Shake- 
speare). The story is taken from a tale 
in G. 'Whetstone’s JleptamWon. entitled 
Eronm and Cassandra (1578). Promos is 
called by Shakespeare, “ Lord Angelo ; ’* 
and Cassandra is “ Isabella.” Her 
brother, called by Shakespeare “ Clau- 
dio,” is jiomed Andru'gio in the story. 
A similar stoiy is given in Giovanni 
Giraldi Cintbio^s third decade of stories. 
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MoMure One's lionstli on 
Ground {To). To fSlflat on the 
ground; to be knocked down. 

“Tf you Will iTtoasiin* your luMier’a leuKiU, 
taviy. ‘^-^Shakeapeare : King Lear, i, 4. 

Measure Other People's Com. 

To meauHve other people's com by mie's 
otvn bushel. To judgd of others by 
oneself. In French, Mesurer les autres 
d son aune ; ” in Latin, Alios suo modulo 
meth'i." 

Meait, Bread. These words tell a 
tale ; both menu food in general. The 
Italians and Asiatics eat little ^finimal 
food, and with them the word bread 
stands for food ; so also with tlie poor, 
whose chief diet it is ; but the English 
consume meat very plentifully, and this 
word, which simply means food, almost 
exclusively implies animal food. In the 
banquet given to Joseph's brethren, the 
viceroy commanded the servants ‘^to 
)et on bread" ((renesis xliii. 31). In 
Psalm civ. 27 it is said of iishes, creeping 
things, and crocodiles, that (iod givetli 
them their meat in due season." 

To carry off meat from the yrares~i.e, 
to he poor as a cliurch mouse. The 
Greeks and Bomaiis used to niako feasts 
at certain seasons, when the dead were 
supposed to i*etuni to their graves. In 
these feasts the fragments were left 
on the tombs for the use of the ghosts. 

Meo (French) . Slang for king, gover- 
nor, master ; meqnard^ a couiiiiaiidtT ; 
meqaer, to command. All those are de- 
rived from the fourbesque word magg'io^ 
which signifies God, king, pope, doctor, 
seigneur, and so on, being the Latin 
major. (There are the Hebrew wortls 
melech and melchi also.) 

Mecca's Three Idols. Lata, Alo'za, 
and Menat, all of which Mahomet over- 
threw. 

Meohe (French). “////^ WW*c," the 
same as "// y a moyen so the negative 
“ 11 n'y a pas meche ” (there is no possi- 
bility). The Dictionnalre du Bm-langage 
says : 

“Dans le lang.if^e tMiotfriiiiliMue, lorarnu* Ora 
ruivriera Moiiiieiic iinuiKOfr leuiB mM'viccB itnna 
queliiiie iini)riinerip, il» deniaiidont e'iiv a mfirfie 
— j>. Bi I’on pent le8;occiJ|)f>r. Les conumBitenr-* 
deinandeut y a m^rbe pour la caHSP,' «>( les 
praBaiera deiiiandent 's'll y a Uiecbe ix>ur la 
preese.’ Vol. ii. p. 122. 

Soit mis dedans rcsto cavernc 
De mil bonneuril n'\ a mairlie.” 

Moralite de la rendition de Joseph, 

Medam'othl (Greek, never in any 
l^aee). The island at which the* fleet of 
Pantagruel landed on the fourth day of 
their voyage, and where th^ bought 


many choice curiosities, such as the pic- 
ture of a man’s voice, echo dmwn to 
life, Plato's ideas, the atoms of Epicu'ros, 
a sample of Philome'la’s needlework, and 
other objects of vei-tu which could be 
obtained in no other portion of the globe. 
{Rabelais : Fantagrnely iv. 3.) 

M6dard {St.). Master of the min. 
St. Medard was the founder of the rose- 
prize of Salency in reward of merit. 
Tlio legend says, ho was one day jiassing 
over a large*^ plain, when a sudden 
shower fell, which wetted everyone to 
the skin except himself. Ho remained 
dry as a toast, for an eagle had 
kindly spread his wings for an limhrolla 
over him, and ever after he was termed 
maitre de la plnie. 

“ H’ll iileut If* jour lie ft. Mi>ilnrd [nth' June] 

II pletiL iiuarniito jours plus turd." 

Mede'a. A sorceress, daughter of 
tlic King of Colchis. She manied Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, wliom she 
aided to obtain the golden fleece. 

Mede'a'e Kettle or Caldron, to boil 
the old into youth again. Medea, the 
Borcen'ss, cut an old ram to }ncces, unrl, 
throwing the pieces into her caldron, 
the old ram came forth a young lamb. 
The daughters of Pelias thought to 
restore their father to youth in the same 
way ; but Medea n‘fu8e<l to utter the 
magic words, and the old man ceased to 
live. 

“Oet tliee Medva's kettle find ho hoilod uno\r." 
— Omyreoe. Lotx for Lore, iv. 

Medbam [the keen']. One of Maho- 
met’s swords, taken from the Jews when 
tliey were exiled from Medi'nn. {See 
SWOJIDS.) 

Mediaeval or Middle Agee besin 
with the Couucil of Chnlcrldon (1.)!], 
and end with the revival of literature in 
the fifteenth rentiiry, acconlirig to the 
Ilev. J. (r. Dowling. According to 
Hallam, they begin from the downfall 
of the Western Empire, in 47fi, to the 
Italian expeditions of Charles VIII. of 
France (1494-1496), 

Me'dlan Apples. Pome-citrons. 

Median Stone {The). Said to cure 
blindnass, and, if soaked in ewe's milk, 
to cure the gout. 

Medicine, in alchemy, was that agent 
which brought about the transmutatiou 
of metals, or renewed old r^e ; the plnlo- 
sopher’s stone, and the elixir of life. 

“ Hnw much unlike art thou. Mark Antony ’ 

Yet. coming from him. that great inedidne 
bath 

With bia tlnct gilded thee.” 

Shakespeare : Antony and Cleopatra, 1 . 6, 
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FMer of Medicme, Aretnoa of Gap- 
mdo^cia, who lived the close of the 
first and beginning of the second century, 
and Hip 2 >oc'rates of Cos (b.c. 460-35/) 
are both bo called. 

MMloiiial Pasra The cdzth, eighth, 
tenth, twelfjh, sixteenth, eighteenth, 
etc., of a disease; so called because, 
according to Hippoc'rates, no ** crisis *’ 
occurs on these days, and medicine may 
be safely administered. {Sec Citisis.) 

Medioliial Hours. Hours projior 
for taking medicine, viz. morning fast- 
ing, an hour befort' dinner, four hours 
after dinnei', and hed-timo. {Quwnj,) 

Medi'na. {Economy^ Latin medium^ 
the golden mean.) Step-sister of Elissa 
and Perissa, but thej" could never agree 
upon any subject. " (»Sy/c//.vc> .• Fmne 
QuecH<\ hook ii.) 

Medina uicMins in Arjihic “ city,” I’lic 
city HO called is “ Mcdiiiiitnl Nuhi (cily 
of the pn>phet). 

Moditerranean {Key of th(). The 
fortress of Gibraltar, Which cotnniaiids 
the entrance. 

Me'dlum (//), in the language of 
spint-rajjpers, etc., ih some one pos- 
sessed of *• odylic force,” who puts the 
question of the interrogator to the 
“ spirit ” consulted. 

MedoTa. The hctrotlied of the 
Corsair. {Byron : The Vornair.) 

Medo'ro (in Orlando FftrlosoX A 
Moori^ youth of extraordiua^ beauty ; 
a friend of Dordinello, King of Zuma'ra. 
After Diirdinello was slain, Medo'ro is 
wounded by some unknown spear, An- 
gelica dresses hisi wounds, falls in love 
with him, marries him, and they retin* 
to India, where lie becomes King of 
Catha}^ in right of liis wife. 

Medu'sa. Chief of the Gorgons. 
Her head W'as cut oft by Perseus (2 syl.), 
and Minei’va placed it in her n*gis. 
Everyone who looked on this head was 
iiistahtly clianged into stone. 

V Tlie tale is that Medusa, famous for 
her hair, pi'esumed to set her beauty 
above that of Minerva : so the jealous 
goddess converted her rival’s hair into 
snakes, which changed to stone anyone 
who looked thereon. 

The most famous pamtiug^ of Medusa 
is by Leonardo da Tmci ; it is called his 
chef d*(etnre. 

Meerachanin (2 syl., Oemian, sea- 
froth.) This mineral, from having been 
found on the sea-shore in rounded wliite 


lumps, was imorantly supposed to be 
sea-froth petrmed ; but it is a compound 
of silica, magnesia, lime, water, and car- 
bonic acid. When fimt dug it lathers 
like soap, and is used as a soap by the 
Tartars. 

Meg. Mans Meg, An old-fashioned 

iece of artillery in the castle of Edin- 

urgh, made at Mens, in Flanders. It 
was considered a puladium by the 
Scotch. {Sec Long Meg.) 

“Sent awa* our crown, and nur awnrd, and our 
pcci*rr«', and Mona Mcff to Ik? kcepit Uy tbac 
EiifurliaJi . . . in rlio TtiW prof London [A'./t. 7/ 
r&uinrd m 1^}."— Scott : Hob Jioy, chap, 

A roaring Meg. A cannon pven by 
the Fishmongors of London, and used in 
1089. Burton says, *■ Music is a roaring 
Meg against melancholy. 

Meg Dods. An f>ld laiidlad}' in 
Scott’s novel called St. Hunan's Veil. 

Meg Merrillea (iu Sir W. Scott's 
tiny Mttnnenng). This chameter was 
liuscd on that of Jeaii Gordon, an in- 
habitant of the village of Kirk Yctholin, 
in the Cheviot Hills, in the middle of 
the eighleentli century. A sketch t>f 
Jean Gordon’s life will be found iu 
Blaekiruiurs Magazine^ vol. i. p. .^-l. 
She is a half-ci’a/y sibyl or gipsy. 

Mega'rlaa SohooL A philosophical 
school, founded by Euclid, a native of 
Meg’ lira, and disciple of Socrates. 

Mega'rlans {The), A people of 
Greece proverbial for their stupidity ; 
hence the proverb, “"Wise as a Mega- 
rian not wise at all; yet see 

above. 

Megathe’rinm (Greek, greaUheast). 
A gigantic extinct quadruped of the 
sloth kind. 

Me'grlms. A eorru])tiun of tlie 
Greek hemx-crama (half the skull), 
tlirougli the French nngramc. A neu- 
ralgic aft’ectioii generally confiiietl to one 
brow, or to one side of the foreheatl ; 
whims, fancies. 

Melgle (in Strathmore). Tlie place 
where Guinever, Arthur’s queen, was 
buried. ' 

Heiay (2 srl.)- ^ company of 
attendants. (Norman, meignal and 
wesnic, a household, our weniaL) 

*• with that, the BTnillug KrlemWld forth stepped 
a little 8i«cc, ^ 

And Brunhild and her nioiny greeted .with 
gentle grace.” ' ^ ^ ..... 

LeUsom's Nilatltmgfn Lied, stanza SM. 

MelMoiiSftr^lllw BxftotnoM. Jean 
Louis Emeiit Meissouier, B.A., a Itencb 
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artut, bom at Lyons, 1813, exhibited in 
1836 a microscopic painting called 
M^smger, and became proverbial for 
the utmost possible precision. 

MeUteralngera. Minstrel trades- 
men of G-ennany, who attempted to 
revive the national minstrelsy of the 
minnesingers, which had fallen into 
decay. Hans Sachs, the cobbler (1494- 
1574), was by far Uie most celebrated of 
these poets. 

Mejnonn and LeUab. A Persian 
lovb-tale, the Romeo and Juliet or P//- 
ramm and ThUbe of Eastern romance. 

Melampodb (3 syl.). Black helle- 
bore ; .so called fipm Melompus, a 
famous soothsayer and physician, who 
cured with it the daiigliters of TVoetns 
of their melancholy. ( VWtnl : GcortjicSf 
iii. 550.) 

“ .Mv licluAV. 

TIm‘) not'd not nu‘liiiii|in(lt‘ ; 

Kill' IliPy lit'fii lialf fhniiirli 1 M'hw, 

And liken their almtlo." 

SiHHH'v: h'flnfnn' vil. 

Meranoholy. Lowness of spirits, 
supposed at one tiiiu‘ to arise from a 
roaundance of black bile. (Greek, tnelas 
t hoi?.) 

Meranolioly Jacques (I syl.). So 
Jean Jacques Uousseau was called for his 
morbid Bonsibilities and unhappy spirit 
(171--1777.) The expression is from 
Shakespeare, An You jAkeJt^ ii. 1. 

Mclanob'tbon is merely- the Greek 
for Svhivai'zerdc (black earth), the real 
name of this amiable reformer. (i497- 
1560.) Similarly, Qicolampa’dius is the 
Greek version of the German name 
JTamschein, and Desiderias ICramim is 
one Latin and one Greek rendering of 
the name Gheran d tiheeafrd. 

Melan'tluc. A brave, hoiif3st soldior, 
wlio believes overyono to he true and 
honest till convicted of crime, and then 
is he a rclentlc s ])Uiii>lier. {Jieaumnnf 
and FU iehc! : Thi Maul's Tragi dg.) 

UelanuroB. AUtam from the Me- 
lauaras. This is the sixtli symbol in thi3 
Trot replies. Melan-uros means the 
“ black -tailtnl.” Pj'thagoras told his 
disciples to abstain from that which has 
a black tail, in other words, from such 
pleasures and pursuits as end iu son-ow, 
or bring grief. The Melauuros is a fish 
of the perch family, sacred to the ter- 
restrial gods. 

Melchior, KMPar, and Balthaiar. 

The three magi, according to Cologne 
tradition, who came from the East to 


make offerings to the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, bom King of the Jews.’’ 

Melohlsedeo'lane. Certain heretics 
in the eni'ly Christian Church, who en- 
tertained strange notions about Mel- 
chis'cdec. Some thought him superior 
to Christ, some paid hun adoration, and 
some believed him to be Christ Himself 
or the Holy Ghost. 

Melea'ger. Di-stinguished for throw- 
ing the javelin. He slew the Calydonian 
boar, it was declared by tVic fates that 
he would die as .soon fis a piece of wood 
then on the iiro w-as burnt u]) ; wbei*o- 
upon his mother snatched the log from 
.the lii'o .and extinguished it ; but Jifter 
Hclcagcr had slain his maternal uncles, 
his mother threw the brand on the fire 
again, and Meleager died. 

The ih'iitli of MoleaL'cr \\a>4 ii far.iunte miliii'ct 
111 HIM U'llt l< 'J'lif fHllliilIH IHCriirCMj’ I'lliirll'o 

l(* Hi nil IH III tlu' Miihi‘ 0 liiiiM'i'iiili' nf I*iii-|R. 

Molesig'enes. So Ilonicr is snine- 
tiiiics called, because one of the trudi- 
lions lix(*M bis birtliplaco on tlio banks of 
the Mcles, in Ionia. Xu a similar way 
we call Shakespeare the ‘^Bard of 
Avon.^’ (See HoMEn.) 

“Hiir lilfriirr miiijyr 

Hliuil MeleHiKiau"^ tlieii nuiiiei* (’Hik'd " 

MtlUni: Pmuftni' Uvtjtunu} 

Mele'tlans. The followers of Melc'- 
tius, Bishop of Lycop'olis, in Egypt, 
who is saici to have sacrificed to idols in 
order to avoid the jiersecutious of Dio- 
cletian. A trimmer in religion. 

Melia'dUB (King). Father of Tristan : 
he was drawn to a chase par mat rngin et 
negromance of a fay who W’as in love 
with him, and from whose thraldom ho 
was ultimately released by the jiowor of 
the great enchanter Merlin. ('Tristau 
dv Leonms, a romaucr ; M89.) 

Mellbe'UB or Melibe. A wealth v 
young man, niarned to Pnulciis. ( bin 
(lay. When Meliheus ‘^wenL into IIma 
fields to play,” sonic of his ericmies got 
into his house, beat, bi.s wife, and 
wounded his daughter Sophie witli five 
mortal wounds “ in her feet, in her 
liniids, in her ears, in her 7iose, and in 
her mouth,*’ left her for dead, and made 
their escape. Wlieii Melibeus returned 
home he resolved upon vongeance, but 
his wife persuaded nim to foigiveness, 
and Melibeus, taking his wife’s counsel, 
called together liis enemies, and told 
them be forgave them “to this effect 
and to this ende, that God of His endeles 
mercy wole at the tyme of cure deyiuge 
forgive us ouz'e giltes that we have 
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trespased to Him in this wreeched 
world.” {Chaueer : Canterbury Talee,) 

N.B. This prose tale of Meubeus is a 
literal trandation of a French story, of 
which there are two copies in the British 
Museum. ' (MS, Meg, 19, c. ; and 
MS. Meg. 19, c. xi.) 

lUlilMe'Mi Dye. A rich purple. 
Meliboaa, in Thessaly, was famous for 
the ostrum, a fish used in dyeing purple. 

“ A mtlitAry vest of imrple flowed. 

Lovelier than Melihcpan.’' 

MiltoH : Paradise Lost^xl. S4S. 

llelioer'tee (4 syl.). Son of Ino, a 
sea deity. Ath'amas imagined his wife 
to be a lioness, and her two sons to be 
lion’s cubs. In his frenzy he slew one of 
the boys, and drove the other (named 
Melicertcs) with his mother into the sea. 
The mother became a sea>goddes8, and 
the boy the god of harbours. 

Biai'tor. A lovely fairy, who carried 
off Parthen'opex of Blois to lier secret 
island in her magic bark ( French romance 
called Vartkeiiopex do MloiSy Tith cent.) 

Meliaen'drtu Charlemagne's daugh> 
ter, married to his nephew Don Gwyfe'- 
1 * 08 . She was taken captive by the 
Moors, and confined seven years in a 
dungeon, when (iwyfe'ros rescued her. 
(/)ow Quixote.) 

Blella'Ba (in Orlamh Furiosu), The 
prophetess who lived in Merlin’s cave. 
Jlrad'ornant gave her the enchanted ring 
to take to Rogo'ro ; so, assuming the fnnii 
of Atlantes, ^e went to Alci'na’s island, 
and not only delivered Roge'ro, but dis- 
enchanted all the forms metamori)ho8ed 
in the island. In book xix. she assumes 
the form of llodomont, and persuades 
Agramaiit to' bi'cak the league which 
was to settle the coutest by single com- 
bat. A general battle ensues. 

BSoU Supper. Harvest supper; so 
called from the French weler (to mix 
together), because the master and ser- 
vants sat promiscuously at the harvest 
board. 

Melllflnoue Doctor (2'hc), St. Ber- 
nard, wiiose wzitings w'ore called a 
“ river of Paradise.” (1091 -llo3.) 

Moron. The Mahometans say that 
the eating of a melon produces a tliou- 
sand go<m w'orks. So named from 
Melos. 

Eti i '*n melon. To be stupid or dull 
of comprehension. The melon-pumpkin 
or squash is soft 'and without heart, 
hiSBOe ” iUv un melon ” is to be os soft 
na a squash. So also avoir m caur de 


melon (or de citrouille) ’* means to have no 
heart at aJl. Tertullian says of Mardon, 
the heresiarch, ‘*he has a pumpkin 
\^pep'fiHe)ii\ in the place of a heart [coraitt 
/wro].” It will be remembered that 
Thersi'tes, the railer, calls the Greeks 
“pumpkins” (pep'otm). 

Melons (French). Children sent to 
school for the first time; so called be- 
cause they come from a “hot-bed,” and 
are as delicate as exotics. At St. Cyr, 
the new-comers are called in school- 
slang melons,’^' and the old stagei's 
“ Lch anciensy 

Melons. 'Pliere are certain stones on 
Mount Carmel called Stone Melons. 
The tradition is that Elijah saw a X)ea- 
sant caiTying melons, and asked him for 
one. The man said they were not melons 
but stones, and Elijah instantly con- 
verted them into stones. 

A like story is told of St Elizabeth of 
Thuringia. She gave so bountifully to 
the poor jis to cripple her owrn house- 
hold. fine day her husband met lier 
with her lapfnl of something, and de- 
manded of ner what she was canying, 
“ Only flowers, my lord,” said Elizabeth, 
and to save the lie God converted the 
loaves into flowers. (The Svhiinhcrtf- 
Cotta Family, p. 19.) 

Melpom'ene (4 syl.). The muse r>f 
tragedy. The best painting of tliis muse 
is by Le Brun, at Versailles. 

Melrooe Abbey (Meyhter of) from 
735 to 1270, published in Falmdn (1084). 

Meluo'lna. The most famous of the 
fcce of France. Having enclosed her 
father in a high mountain for ofl'ending 
her mother, she w^as condemned to be- 
come eveiy Saturday a serpent from her 
waist downw^ard. When she married 
Raymond, Count of Lusignan, she made 
her husband vow never to visit her on a 
Saturday ; but, the jealousy of tlie count 
being excited, he hid himself on one of 
the forbidden days, and saw his wdfe’s 
transformation. Melusina vras now 
obliged to quit her mortal husband, and 
w^as destined to wander about as a 

3 )ectre till the day of doom. Some say 
le count immured her in the dungeon 
of liis castle. (See Undine.) 

Cri tie Mibmnc, A sudden scream ; 
ill allusion to the scream of despair 
uttered by the f aii^ when she discovered 
the indiscreet visit of her beloved hus- 
band. (See above,) 

M^lualnea (3 syl.). Gingerbread 
cakes bearing the impress of a beautiful 
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woman “ hien with a serpenVe 

tail ; made by confectioners for the May 
fair in the neighboui'hood of Lusiguan, 
near Poitiers. The aUusiou is to the 
transformation of the fairy Melusi'na 
eyeiy Saturday. {^8ee above.) 

Melylialt {Lady). A TOweiful sub- 
ject of Kinu Ai^ur, \^ose domains 
Guliot invaded. She chose Galiot as 
her lover. 

Memento Mori {A). Something to 
put us in mind of the shortness and un- 
certainty of life. 

"I make as good use of it [Bardolph’g faoe] as 
in.-Miy II iiiiiii doi}i of a doatli's li<»ul or a nieiuento 
mori.’*-“A 7 ia/reiipc<ii-c; Henry 1 V.^ iii. 3 . 

Memnon. Prince of the Ethiopians, 
wlio went to tlie assistance of liis uncle 
Priam, and was slain by Achilles. His 
mother Eos was inconsolable for his 
death, and wept for him every morning. 

The Greeks used to call the statue of 
Am’euoph'is III., in Thebes, that of 
Memnon. This ima^e, when tirat struck 
by the rays of the rising sun, is said to 
have produced a sound like the snap- 
ping asunder of a chord. Poetically, 
when Eos (morning) kisses her son at 
daybreak, the hero acknowledges the 
salutation with a musical murmur. The 
word is the Egyptian met-annw^ beloved 
of Ammon. 

“ 'Memnon liendinc o’er Ins bniken 

Jfarictn : Ecommy of Vegetation, i, 3 

Memnon . One of Voltaire’s novels, 
designed to show tlie folly of aspiring to 
too much w’isdom. 

Memnon" s Histcr. Ilimcra, mentioned 
by Dictys Creteiisis. 

nirick, lull HUCll ilf) Ml OHtOCm 

I’riijcc Mcniutm'B oibU'i- might liegeeiii.” 

Miltun : 11 Penm'OBO. 

The legend given by Dictys Cretensis 
(book vi.) is that Himera, on hearing of 
lier brother’s deatli, set out to secure his 
I'cmaius, and encountered at Paphos a 
troop laden with booty, and caiTying 
Memnon’s ashes in an urn. Pallas, the 
leader of the troop, offered to give her 
either the um or the booty, and she 
cho«je the um. 

i^robably all that is meant is this: 
Black so delicate and beautiful that it 
might beseem a sister of Memnon the 
son of Aurora or the early day -dawn. 

Mem'orable. The ever memorable. 
John Hales, of Eton (1584- 1656). 

Mem'ory. Magliabechi, of Florence, 
the book-lover, was called “ the univer- 
sal index and living oyclopsedia.” (1633- 
1714.) {8ee Woodfall.) 

Bard of Memory, Samuel Bogers, | 


author of Fleaaurea of Memory, (1762* 
1855.) 

Men In Bnbkimm. Hypothetioal 
men existing only in the bwn of the 
imaglner. The auusion is to the vaunt- 
ing tale of Falstoff to Prince Henry,. 
{tikakespeare : 1 Menry IV.t ii. 4.) 

Men of Kent. {See Kent.) 

Men of Lawn. Bishops of the Ang- 
lican Church. {See Man.) 

Men are bnt Children of a Larger 
Growth. {Lrydcn : All Jor Lore, iv. 1.) 

Me'nah. A largo stone worshipped 
by certain tribes of Arabia between 
Mecca and Medi'na. This, stone, like 
most other Arabian idols, wa s demolished 
in the eighth year of “ the flight.” The 
‘^menah” is simply a rude large stone 
brought from Mecca, the sacred dty, by 
certain colonists, who wished to carry 
with them some memento of the Holy 
Land. 

Menal'oaa. Any shepherd or rustic. 
The name figures in the Echgnee of Vir- 
gil and the idyh of Theoc'ritos. 

Me'nam. A river of Siam, on whose 
banks swarms of fire-flies are seen. 

Menam’ber. A rocking-stone in the 

{ inrisli of Sithney (Cornwall) which a 
ittle child could move. The soldiers of 
Cromwell thought it fostered sux^ersti- 
tion, and rendered it immovable. 

MendioantB. Th(3 four orders are 
the Jacobins, Franciscans, Augustinians, 
and Carmelites (3 syl.). 

MoBdo'sa {Daniel), the Jew. A 
prize-fighter who held the belt at the 
dose of the lost century, aud in 1791 
opened the Lyceum in the Strand to 
teach “the noble art of boxing.” (1719- 
1791.) 

‘''Wlinn II iimiibrrys stood up to tlie Israelite’s 

thiinips 

In korso} mere breecbos and toiioli-ine-not 
inimpB." Mendoza the Jar, 

V The Odiad (1798) is a mock heroic 
oil the battle l^tween Mendoza and 
Humphreys. The Art of dtoriny (1799) 
was written by Mendoza. Mcmtnre of 
the Life of Daniel Mendoza (1816). See 
also Tugihstlca, vol. i. (1880). 

Meneoh'mlaiiB. Persons exactly like 
each other, as the brothers Dromio. So 
called from the Mencechmi of Plautus. 

T In the Comedy of Errors, not onlv 
the two Dromios are exad^ like each 
others, bnt also Antiphfilus of Ephesus is 
the facsimile of his brother, Antipholm 
of Syracuse. 
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IKeneoMtee (4 qrl*)> A phyfdcion 
of Syracuse, of such unbounded vanity 
that he called himself Jupiter. Pliilip 
of Maoedon mvited him to a banquet, 
but served him with incense only. 


'*,Bach was Menecrates of little \rnrth, 

Who Jove, the saviour, to lie called pre- 
sumed. 

To whom of incense Pbilii' made n feast," 
Lord Brooke : Inqvmitwn Fame,, etc. 


Mene'vla. . St. David's (Wales), 
old British name was Heuemmew, 


Its 


Bletig-tae. The fourth of the sacred 
books of China ,* so called from its 
author, Latinised into Mencius. It is 
by far the best of all, and was written 
m the fourth century b.c. Confucius 
or Kong-foo-tso wi’oto the other three : 
viz. Ta-heo {Sc.hoof of ^4 dn fix), Chong- 
rong(TAe Goldm Mvan)y and Lun>yu 
(or Book of Maxims), 

Mother of Meng, A Chinese expres- 
sion, meaning “an admirable teacher.” 
Meng's father died soou after the birth 
of the sago, and ho was brought up by 
his mother, {filed b.c. 317.) 

Me^Bie (2 syl.). A contraction of 
Marianne. 

" And maun I still on Mente Unnt, 

And hear iho scorn tlmt's in lior e e ? ’’ 

Burns. 

Menlp'pos, the cynic, called by 
Lucian “the greatest siiarler and snap- 
per of all the old dogs ” {rgnics). 

Van’O wrote in Latin Saigrev M(mip~ 

pcff. 

The Menippean iSaflre is a political 
pamphlet, partly in verso and partly in 
prose, (.lesigned to expose the perfidious 
intentions of Spain in regard to Franc**, 
and the criminal ambition of the (Iiiiso 
family. Tho chief writers w('i’o Ticroy 
(who died Vm). T»ithou (I oil -1590), 
rassorat (ir)34-lf)02), and llapiu, the 
poet (1.540-1009). 

Men'nonltea (3 syl.). The followers 
of Simons Mcniio, :i native of Friesland, 
who modified the fanatical view s of the 
Anabaptists. (HOG-lhfil.) 

Men'atruum means a inotiihhf dts^ 
solvent (Latin, mrnsis), from the notion 
of the alchemists that it acted only at 
the full of the moon. 

‘‘All liquors arc catled mcnstruuiiift which arr 
uBedHsUiSiMdveius.or t.i cx tract the viiiui-^ of 
jn^jredioulB by lulusion or docooiiou.' — 

fifontal Balluolnatloiuk The mind 
informing the senses, instead of the 
senses informing the mind. There can 
ho no doubt uiat the senses may be 
excited by the mind (from within, as 


well as from without). Macbeth saw 
the dagger of his imaff^tiaii as dis- 
tinctly as the dagger whidh he h^d in 
his hand. Malemanche declared that 
he heard the voice of Qod. Descartes 
thought he was followed by an invisible 
person, telling him to pursue his search 
lor truth. Goethe says that, on one 
occasion, ho met an exact counterpart 
of himself. Sir Walter Scott was fully 
persuaded that he had seen the ghost of 
the deceased Byron. All such h^lucina- 
tionS (due to mental disturbances) are 
of such stuff as dreams are made of. 

Mentor. A guide, a wise and faith- 
ful counsellor ; so called from Mentor, a 
friend of Ulysses, whoso form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Telema- 
chns in his search for iiis father. 
{Fnu'lofi : Telemnqtir.) 

Me'nu. Sou of Brahma, whose in- 
stitutes are the great code of Indian 
civil and religious law. 

Meo Perlc^ulo (Latin). On my 
responsibility ; I being bond. ' , 

I will vourli for Edie Oohiltree, weo rericulo, 
. . Mtlil 01dl>uck.*’— A’n- W. Scott : The AiiUqvury, 
chap. xxxMii. 

Meplilb^OBlietli, in Absalotn and 
AvhiopheU by Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for Poimge, a poetaster (ii. 403). 

Meplitotopli'eleB, MepblBtoidi'lliB, 
MepboBtopb'ilUB. A sneering, jeering, 
leering tempter. The character is that 
of a devil m Goethe's Faust, He ' is 
next in rank to Satan. 

Moroador Amante—tlie basis of our 
comedy called The Carinm Impertinent 
— was by Gaspar do Avila, a S})auiard. 

Meroa'tor's Projection is Merra- 
bir’s chart or ma]> for nautical pur])Oses. 
The meridian liucH are at right angles to 
the parallels of latitude. It is so callcKl 
bceauso it ‘was <lc vised by (icrhard 
Kauilmann, wdiose surname Latinised is 
Mercator {Mcrchtmi). (1.512-1.594.) 

Merchant of Venioe. A drama by 
Shakespeare. A similar story occurs in 
the Get>ta liomandrum. The tale of the 
bond is chapter xlviii., and that of the 
caskets is chapter xeix. Shakespeare, 
without doubt, is also indebted for his 
plot to the novelette II Fecorone of Ser. 
Giovanni. (Fourteenth qentury.) 

V Loki made a wager with Brock and 
lost. He wagered his but saved it 
on the plea that BrocJc could not take 
his head without touching his neck. 
{Simrocfde Edda^ p. 30o.) 
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Bier'ela. The eighth and last kiiig- 
dom of the Heptarchy, between the 
Thames and the Humber. It was the 
nwiy} or boundary of the Anglo-Saxons 
and free Britons of Wales. 

MereuTiaL Light-hearted and gay, 
like those bom under the planet Mer- 
cury. {Astrological notion,] 

Meron'iial Finger (TVtr). The 
little finger. 

•* The thumb, in chii nmanoj , wo lo Vrnup, 

Tlu' fnretlnpm' to .1o^ e, the inirtiit tn Satuiu, 

The Tins to Sol, rho least to Morruvi 

Ben Jonitfin : Tim Alchnnint, i I. 

V If pointed it denotes cloquoiico, if 
square it denotes sound judgment. 

Merouriale (*1 syl., French). An 
harangue or rebuke; so 'called from 
Mercurisle, as the first Wednesday after 
the great vacation of the Parliament 
under the old French ligmc. used to be 
called. On this day the house disciissed 
grievances, and rcqirinunided nicmhers 
for misconduct. 

Mer'eury. Images of Mercury, or 
rather, shapeless posts with a marble 
head of Mercury on them, used to bo 
erected by the Greeks and lioinaiis 
where two or more roads met, to point 
out the way. {Jnvnutl^ viii. oo.) 

There mo tA\o fc^mnus btatne*" of ihix iii 
f*;iri^ : one ui the garden Wr^aillos*, by Lenim- 
hert, aiulnmither in the Tuiloi n*s by Mell.ina. 

You cannot '„\nkc a J/i'ivv/r// of eu rg 
hg, Pythagoras said : ‘‘ Xon cx g nor is 
Jigno Mernmns fit'^ That is, “ Not 
every mind will answer equally well to 
be trained into a scholar.’’ The proper 
wood for a statue of Mercury was box- 
wood— “re/ (jHod hominis pnHorrn) prtr 
sc feral y rel qnod nm levies sit omuinni 
maxinie (eternal {Krasnins.) 

Moroury, in astrology, “ siouiHcfh 
subtill men, ingenious, inconstant: 
rymers, poet.s, advocates, orators, phy- 
losopher.s, anthinetii'iaiis, and buMc 
fellow cs.” 

Jttaroury Pig. (In Latin Funs ad 
Mcrcnninu), The fir.st fig gallicrcd off n 
tig-troc was by the Ttoirians devoted ti 
Mercury. The jiro\Trhial jjay/iig war, 
applied generally to all first fruits or first 
works, as the “ f/frde to Sci’.rtcr was my 
Mercury fig.'* 

Mercu'tiO. A kind-hearted, wutty 
nobleman, kinsman to the Pj'incc of 
Vero'na, in Shakc«.pcarc's Iloniro and 
JfUwt, Being mortally W’ouudcd by 
Tylalt, he waa asked if he were hurt, 
^d replied, scratch, a scratch: 
marry, His enough.” 


The Merculio of actors, Lewis, wiio 
displayed in acting the oombinatioii of 
the fop and real gentleman. (1748*1811.) 

Mercy. A young pilgrim who ac- 
companied Christiana in her pilgrimage 
to Mount Zion. She married Mattliew, 
Christian’s son. {Banyan : IHlg rim's 
Progress^ part ii.) 

Mercy, The seven works of mercy 
are : — 

( I ) To rend I ho nu-lc 

1 2) To feed tlm hungry. 

(3) To give drink to the thirety. 

14') To r.Inthe tho Uiikod 

(.’») To house the honn'h*ss 

(fi) To MBit the fatherJi'os nud the afflicted. 

To bwii I he dead. 

Man. x XV. awe 

Meredith {Onrn), The pseudonym 
of Edward Robert Bulwer Lyttou, 
author of ('Jirontclrs and Charaeth's, in 
verso (1834). He bocame Lord Lyttou 
(1873-1801). 

Meridian {A), A noonday dram of 
sjiirifs. 

“lie reieni'd fn»iii Ihc hand iif Ihcwaiiei »lie 
niernliaii. which w;ib idHccil ready at the liai,*'— 
tiir Walter Scott : Kcdpauntld, c‘hui>. i. 

Merl'no Sheep. A Spanish breed of 
sheep, very valuable for their w^ool. 

• Merioneth (Wales) is maeronatih (it 
ilairy farm). 

Merlan (French). A whiting, or n 
haii'dresBor. Pen'uquiers are so called 
because at one time they were covered 
mth flour like whiting prepared for the 
frying-pan. 

“ M’adrcap;n)h!i iin lucrlau ijiii tihut uno ucrniqno 
*urun hcigno dc tor." ^Chatiunhnunrf : McnmircH 
•r Outro^Tooibr. 

Merlin. Prince of Enchij.iiter.s : also 
the name of a romaiio*. Ho was the 
sou of a damsel seduced by a fiend, but 
Bltiiso ba))ti.spd tlic infant, !iiul so re.scucd 
it from the power of Satan. He died 
Kj»ell-bound by liis mistress Vivian in a 
liawtlioni-biisii. {tSer Spenser’s Far nr 
Qtircnf\, Tcauiyson’s Idylls of ihr Kinq^ 
and Elji.s’s Spreunrns of Early Kaghsu 
Mrt rival Jlomancfs.) 

The English Merha. Lilly, tlic astro- 
loger, who imblislied two tract.s uiid**r 
the ub.sinned naiue of “ Mer'liiius An'- 
glicus.” 

Merlin Chair {A) . A three- wheeled 
invalid chair, with a double tyre to the 
two front wheels, the outer tyre being . 
somewhat smaller than that on ■which 
the diair rests, so that by turning it 
with the hand the clndr can bo propelled. 
Named after the inventor. 

Merlo or Melo {Jnan de). Born at 
Castile in tho IJtli century^. A dispute 
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haTine arisen at Esalo'na upon the 
questioii whether Hector or Achules was 
tne braver warrior, the Marques de 
Ville^na called out in a voice of tnunder, 

Let us see if the advocates of Achilles 
con fight as well as prate/’ Presently 
there appeared in tha midst of the as- 
sembly a gigantic fire-breathing monster, 
which repeated the same challenge. 
Everyone shrank back except Juan de 
Melo, who drew his sword and placed 
himself l)efore the king (Juan 11.) to 
protect him, for which exploit he was 
appointed olcayde of Alcala la Eeal 
(Ui'anada). {jOhromca de Lon Alvaro 
de Luna,) 

Mermaids. Sir James Emerson 
Tenueut, speaking of the dugoug, 
a cetacean, says, **Its head hasjarude 
approach to the human outline, and 
the mother while suckling her young 
holds it to her breast with one flipjier, 
as a woman holds her infant in her arm. 
If disturbed she suddenly dives under 
water, and tosses up her fish-like tail. 
It is this creature which has probably 
given rise to the tales about mermaids.*^* 

Mermaid, Mary Queen of Scots 

MorniAld's Glove [Ckalina oculata), 
the largest of British sponges, so called 
because its branches rc^sonible fingers. 

Mcrmaida* Purses. I'hc empty 
cases of fishes’ eggs, frequently cast 
up by the waves on the sea-beach. 

. Mer'opa. One of the Pleiads; dim- 
mer than the rest, because she married 
a morial. 

Moro|M' Son or A son of Morops, 
One who thinks he can set tlie world to 
rights, but esu only set it on fire. Agita- 
tors iixhci stump orators, demagogues 
and Nihilists, me sons of Mei*ops. The 
allusion is to Phaeton, sou of Merops, 
who thought himself able to driv'e the 
car of Phtnbus, but, in the attempt, 
xioflxly set the world on fire. 

Morovln'glM Dynasty, llie dyn- 
asty of Mero'vius, a Latin form of Mer- 
wig (g^at warrior). Similarly Louis 
is Clovis, and Clovis is Clot-wtg (noted 
warriof). 

Merrie England may probably mean 
‘‘illustrious,” from the old Teutonic ^ 
mei\ (Anglo-Saxon, mmra^ famous.) j 
According to B. Ferguson, the word < 
appears m the names Marry, Merry, | 
Merick; the French Mera^ Mermu^ ' 
Mnrey^ Menq; and numerous others. 


(Teutonic Kamc^Systm, p. 368.) (&» 
lelmoMjSBm,) 

Merrow. A mermaid, believed by 
Irish fishermen to forebode a coming 
stonn. lliere are male morrows, hut no 
word to designate them. (Irish, Muruadh 
or Murrdghaehy from »mir, the sea, and 
otyA, a maid.) 

“ It was ratlier annoying to JacR that, though 
living 111 a place where the merrowa were art 
Itlfliity as lobsters, he never cuiihl get aright view 
of one.''— >r. B. Yeates : Fairy and Folk Titles, ]>. OX 

Merry. The original meaning is not 
mirthful^ but active, famous ; hence gal- 
lant soldiers were called ” merry men ; ” 
favoumble weather, “merry weather ; ” 
brisk wind, “a merry gale;” London 
was “merry London; ’* England, ‘‘merry 
England ; ” Chaucer speaks of the 
‘* merry organ at the mass;” Jane 
Sliore IS called by Pennant the “ merry 
concubine of Edward IV.” (Anglo- 
Saxon, nuera, illustrious, great, mighty, 
etc.). (iSee Mebbt-men.^ 

^Tis nierrg in hall^ token beards wag 
all (2 iTenry IV,, act v. 3). It is a sure 
sign of mirih when tlie boards of the 
guests shake with laughter. 

Merry Andrew. So called from 
Andrew Borde, physician to Henry VIII. , 
etc. To vast learning ho added great 
eccentricity, and in order to instruct the 
people used to address them at fairs and 
other crowded places in a very ad cap- 
iandum way. Those who imitated his 
wit and dj'bllery, though they possessed 
not his genius, w^ere called Merry An- 
drews, a term now signifying a clown 
or buffoon. Andi*ew Borae Latinised 
his name into Andreas Ferfora'tus. (1500- 
1549.) Piior has a poem on “Merry 
Audi-ew.” 

V The above is the usual explanation 
given of tliis phrase ; but Andrew is a 
common name in old plays for a varlet 
or inansorvaiit. os Abigail is for a wait- 
ing gentlewoman. 

Merry DaBoers. Tlie northern lights, 
so culled from their undulatory motion. 
Ihe French also call them eftevres dan- 
santes (dancing goats). 

Merry Dun of Dover. A large 
mythical ship, which knocked down 
Calais steeple in passing through the 
Straits of Dover, and the pennant, at 
the same time, swept a flock of dieep off 
Dover cliffs into the The masts 
were so lofty that a boy who ascended 
them would grow grey before he could 
reach deck again, (^^^ndinavian myth- 
ology,) 
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Meny Men {My), A chief calls his 
followers his merry men. {See above,) 

Merry Men of Mey. An expanse of 
broken water which boils like a caldron 
'4ti the southern side of the Stroma 
channel. 

Merry Monarcdi. Charles n. (1630, 
1660-1685). 

Merry-tboi^Ebt- '^he furcula or 
wishing-bone in the breast of a fowl; 
sometimes broken by two persons, and 
the one who holds the larger portion has 
his wish, as it is said. 

Merry as a Cricket, or as a Lark, 
or as a Grig. The French say, Fou 
(or FoUe) comme le branlegai,'*'* and more 
commonly ** Gai comme mi pinhon (a 
chaffinch). Branlegai ’’ is a dance, 
but the w'ord is not in use now. 

Merse. Bcrwicksliire was so called 
because it was the mere or frontier of 
England and Scotland. 

Mersenne (2 syl.). The linylUh 
Mn'mine. John Collins, matliematiciaii 
and physicist, so called from Marin 
Moi’senne, the French philosopher (161.1- 
1683). 

Merton {Tommy), One of the chief 
chfiracters in the tale* of Sandford and 
Merton^ by Thomas Day, 

Merton College. Founded by Walter 
de Merton, Bishop of llo(!hcstor, and 
Lord High Chancellor in 1264. 

Meril. A fabulous mountain in the 
centre of the world, 80,000 leagues higli, 
the abode of Vishnu, and a perfect 
paradise. It may be teimed the Indian 
Olyrapos. 

Mervellleuse (3 sy 1 . , French ) , llie 
sword of Dooliu of Mayeiice. It was so 
sharp that when placed edge downw'ards 
it would cut through a slab of wood 
without the use of force. {See Swokds.) 

V Also a term applied to the 18th 
century French ladies* dress. 

MeB'merism. So called from Fried- 
rich Anton Mesmer, of Mersburg, in 
Suabia, who introduced the science into 
Paris in 1778. (1734-1815.) 

Mesopota'mia. The true Mesopo- 
teCmia^' nng {London Review) — x,e, 
something high-sounding and pleasing, 
but wholly past comprehension. Hie 
allusion is to the story of an old w'oman 
who told her pastor that she found 
neat support in that comfortable word 
Meeopotamia.^^ 


Mom = 4. Nares says because 
great dinners . . . the company waa 
usually airanged into fours.*’ That 
four made a mess is without doubt. 
Lyly expressly says, “Foure makes a 
messe, and ure have a mease of masters ” 
{Mother BombUf ii. 1). Shakespeare 
calls the four sons of Henry liia mess 
of sons” (2 Henry VI. y act i. 4) ; and 
** Latine ** English, French, and Spanish 
are called a messe of tongues ’* ( Vocabn- 
hmjy 1617). Again, Shakespeare says 
{Love's Labour's Losty iv. 3), “You three 
fools lacked me ... to make up the 
mess.” Though four made a mess, yet 
it does not follow that the “officer’s 
mess” is so called, as Narcs says, be- 
cause “ the company was arranged into 
fours,” for the Anglo-Saxon tnesey like 
the Latin mensa r= table, mes Gothic = 
dish, whence Benjamin’s mess, a mess of 
pottage, etc. 

7 Mess, meaning confusion or litter, 
is the Gonnau intevheHy to mix; our 
vrord mash. 

Meuall^na. Wife of tlie Emperor 
Claudius of Borne. Her name has be- 
come a byword for lasciviousness and. 
incontiiiency. Catherine II. of llussia 
is called The Modern MessaWna (1729- 
1796). {See Mauozia.) 

MeBsall'na of Gormaiiy {The), 
Barbary of Cilley, second wife of Kaiser 
Sigisni und ( 1 5th cen tuiy) . 

Metalo'g^lcuB, by John of Salisbury, 
the object ut which is to einiose tfte 
absurdity and injurious effects of 
“wrangling,” or dialectics and meta- 
physics. He says, “ Prattling and 
quibbling the masters call disputing or 
wrangling, but I am no wiser for such 
logic.” 

MetalB. The seven metals in alchemy. 

Gold, Apollo or the sun. 

Silver, Diana or the moon. 

Quicksilver, Mercury. 

Copper, Venus. 

Iron, Mars. 

Till, Jupiter. 

Lead, Saturn. 

Metamor'phio Rooks. Those rocks, 
including gneiss, mii^a- schist, clay -slate, 
marble, and the like, which have become 
more or less crystalline. 

Metamorphle Words. Obsolete 
words slightly altered, and made current 
again — as “ chestnut ” for cast nut y from 
Castaua, in Thessaly; “court-cards” 
for coaUcards ; “ currants ” for corinths 
“frontispiece” for frontispice (Latin 
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“ Iflinglaas ** for hamm 
hloM (the 8torgeoii*8 bladder, Ger,) ; 
“ &ame-fao^ ’’ for uhatnefmt^ as stead- 
fast, etc. ; “ sweetheart^* for ^wtrthavd^ 
as arunkard, dullard, dotard, niggard. 

MfftapliyB'tos (Greek, after-physicH), 
The disciples of Aristotle thought that 
m^er or nature should he studied before 
^nd. The Greek for matter or nature 
^ phyns^ and the science of its causes 
and effects phyaiat. Meta-physics is the 
Greek for “ aftcr-physics.” Sir James 
Mackintosh takes a less intentional view 
of the case, and says the word arose 
from the mere accident of the compilers 
who* sorted the treatises of Aristotle, and 
placed that upon mind uiid intelligence 
after that upon matter and nature. Hie 
science of metaphysics is the considera- 
tion of things m the abstract — that is, 
divested of their accidents, relations, 
and matter. 

MetMta'alo. The real name of this 
Italian* poet was Trapassi (death). He 
was brought up by Graviiia, who 
Grsecised the name. (1698-1782.) 

Xetatbeals. A figure of speech in 
which letters or syllables are transposed, 
as “You occiipew inypie [pyj,*’ instead 
of “You uempy my pnv Hayyle-lrail 
for “ draggle-tail,*^ etc. 

MathodloaL Mmt meUmUval 
John Biissol, a disciiile of Duns Scotus. 
(1347.) 

Meth'odlats. A name given (1729) 
by a student of Christ Church to the 
brotht'rs Wosloy ainl their friends, who 
used to assemble on given oveiiiiigK for 
religious (^oiiversiition. 

V This woiil was iu use many ceii- 
turiep before the birth of Wesley and of 
Whitfield. Gale (1678) speaks of a re- 
linouB sect called * * the New Methodists *' 
yuoMft of the Oentiles). John Spencer 
uses the word as one familiarly Jmown 
iu Cftnnweirs time. Even be'fore the 
birth of Christ, Celsus tells us that those 
physicians were called “Methodists** 
Itnethadiei) who followed medical rfdes 
rather than experience. Modern Metho- 
dism dates BO farther bock than 1729. 

ftimitive Methodists, Founded by 
Hugh Bourne (1772-1852). 

Keth^nea Treaty. A commercial 
treaty between England and Portugal, 
negotiated by Paul Methuen, iu 1703, 
whereby the. Portuguese wines were 
received at a lower auty than those of 
France, This treaty w'as abandoned iu 
1836. 


Meton'le Cyole {The), A cycle of 
nineteen years, at the end of which 
period the new moons fall on the same 
dii^s of the year, and eclipses recur. 
Discovereil by Metou, B.c. 432. t 

Metra. Qtden dit Metra (Louis XYI.)? 
Metra was a noted news-vendor of Paris 
before the Revolution— a notability with 
a cocked hat, who went about with his 
hands folded behind his back. 

MetropoTltan (A). A prelate who 
has suffragan bishops subject to him. 
The two metropolitans of England are 
the two archbishops, and the two of 
Ireland the archhisnops of Armagh and 
Dublin. In the Roman Catholic Chui'ch 
of Great Britain, the four archbishops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam 
are metropolitans. The word does not 
moan the prelate of the metropolis in a 
secular sense, but the prelate of a 
“ mother city ** in an ecclesiastical sense 
— i.tf. a city which is the motlicr or ruler 
of other cities. Thus, the Bishop of 
Loudon is the prelate of the metropolis, 
but not a metropolitan. The Archbisliop 
of Canterbury is metropdlkta'nm etprmm 
tnti'm Anglia^ and the Archliishop of 
York primus et metropolita'nus AitgVue, 

Xettre de la PalUe dans sea 
Sonllera, or Uettre dn Foln dans bob 
B ottea To amass money, to grow rich, 
especially by illicit gains. 'J3ie reference 
is to a practice, iu the sixteenth century, 
followed hy beggars to extort alms. 

. Des qiU'in.-uuli* ol hi'IH'iri'RiinijxmralniHtT 
1oinoiuh*,tnf ttciir. de la iviillu en lourtj noulicrH."— 
SHppltmcnt (ill ViUliulicftn, cli, ix. 

Me'um and Tii'um. 'I'bat which 
belongs to ino and that which is another’s. 
Mrftm is Latin for “ what is mine,*’ and 
iuum is Latin for “ wliat is thine.’’ If a 
man is said not to know the difference 
between meum and tiium, it is a polite 
way of saying he is a thief. 

Jleum esi pro’ poft'i turn iu taherua 
mor\y A famous diiiiking song by 
Walter Mapes, who died in 1210. 

XewB. Stables, but properly a place 
for hawks on the moult. The muette 
was an edifice in a park where the officers 
of venery lodged, and which was fitted up 
with dog-kennels, stables, and hawkeries. 
They were called tnuettes from mttSf the 
slough of anything; the antlers shed by 
stags were collected and kept in these 
enclosures. {Lacoinbe : 2)teti(»maire 
Fortaitfdes Beaux-Arts,) 

Mexit'U. Tutelary god of the Aztecs, 
in honour of whom they named their 
empire Mexico. {JSoutheyC^ 
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IjfoMtt'tlQa, kinff of the I^heDians, 
noted for hig cruelties and iiupietr^. He 
« woe driven from his throne by his sub- 
jects, and fled to Tumus, King of the 
Butuli. When ^neas arrived he fought 
vnth Mezeniius, and slew both hm and 
his son Lausus. Mezentius put his sub- 
jects to death by tying a living man to 
a dead one, 

“ He Btretclies out the anu iif MezetiiitiP, and 
fetters the dead to the living. C. Brmiti: Hhir- 
ley^ chap. xxxl. 

**ThiB la like Mezeutiua in Virgil. . . . ntich 
critics are like dead coals : they iiiay blacken, hut 
f.'auuot burn."— Hrooiii ; Prtiface to pMsms. 

Meiio Belle'TO. Moderate relief 
{Italian), This is applied to figures 
which project more than those of basso 
relievo (y.v.)y but less than those of alto 
relievo to.r.). 

Mezso Tinto (Italian, medium 
So engravings in imitation of Indian-ink 
drawings are called. 

Meiiora'mia. An earthly ppodise 
somewhere in Africa, but accessible by 
only one narrow road. Gaudentio oi 
Lucca discovered this secret road, and 
resided in this paradise for twenty-i^ve 
years. {Simon Beringtm : Gaudentio di 
Xueca.) 

Mloah Rood’s Apples. Apples with 
a spot of red (like blood) in the heart. 
Micah Bood was a prosperous faimer at 
Franklin. In lG9f3 a pedlar with jewel- 
lery called at his Iiouse, and next day 
was found inurdere<l under .' 1.11 apple- 
tree ill Hood’s orchard. The crime was 
never brought home to the farmer, but 
next autumn all the apples of the fatal 
tree bore inside a red blood -spot, called 
“ Micah Hood’s Curse,” and the farmer 
died soon afterwards. 

BUoawber (Mr, Wilkins). A great 
speechifier and letter- writer, projector of 
bubble schemes sure to lead to foriune, 
but always ending iu grief. Notwith- 
standing his ill success, he never de- 
spaired, but felt certain that something 
would turn up ” to make his fortune. 
Having failed in every adventure iu the 
old oounliy, he emigrated to Australia, 
where he became a magnate. (Lickens : 
David Copperjield.) 

Mloawlierlmi. Conduct similar to 
that of Mr. Micawber’s. {See above,) 

m'tiliaeL Prince of the celestial 
armies, commanded bv God to drive the 
rebel angels out of heaven. Ga'briel 
was next to him in command. (See 
Seven Sfibitb.) 

Longfellow, m his Golden Legend^ says 


he is the presiding spirit of the planet 
Mercury, and brings to man the gHt of 
prudence. 

** The planet Mercury, whoBe pace 
Ifi neai'eac to the aun m space, 
iB iiiy allotrert sphere ; 

Anil with celestial ardour swift 
I l)ear uikui my handR the gift 
Of licavculy prudenee here." 

TAe Miracle Play, Ul. 

St. Michaely iu Christian art, is some- 
times depicted as a beautiful young man 
with severe countenance, wmgeC and 
either clad in white or armour, bearing 
a lance and shield, with which he com- 
bats a dragon. In the final judgment 
he is represented with scales, iu whidi 
he weigiu the souls of the risen dead. 

St. MiehaeVe chair. It is said that 
any woman who has sat on St. Michael’s 
chair, Cornwall, will rule the roost as 
loug as she lives. 

Mtehaal Angelo. The celebrated 
painter, born 1474, died 1563. The 
MiehaeUAngeh of battle-scenes, Michael- 
Angelo Cerquozzi, a native of Borne, 
famous for his battle-scenes and ship- 
wrecks. (1600-1660.) 

Michel-Anqe des Bamhoches, Peter 
van Laar, the Dutch painter. (1613- 
1673.) 

Michael- Angelo of music, Johann 
Christoph von Gluck, the German musi- 
cal composer. (1714-1787.) 

Michael- Angelo of sculptors. PieiTO 
Puget, the French sculptor (1023-1094). 
Also Hpuc Micliuel Slodtz (1705.1704). 

Mlohaelmaa Day. Se])teiuber 29tb, 
f»ne of tlie quarter-days wlieii rents are 
paid, and the day wlicn magistrates ui'e 
elected. [Michael the archangel is re- 
preseuted in the Bible as the general of 
the celestial host, and as such Milton 
represents him. September 29Ui is dedi- 
cated to Michael and All Angels, and 
as magistrates were once considered 
^augels” or their representatives, they 
were chosen on the day of “ All Angels.” 

'*! saw another Bivn in heavoii seven 

angels [niHgisirates, or executors of (iloU’s Judg- 

iiiunts], ba\iDg the seven last plagues 

dlled with the wrath of (iod." (Ke v. x v. 1.) Those 
ministers of religion who acted as magistrates 
were also called angelsi "There is no power hut 
of God. The powers that he are ordained of 
God." 

Mtohal, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel, by Dryden tmd Tate, is 
meant for Queen Catherine, wife of 
Charles II. As Charles IX. is called 
David in the satire, and Michal was 
David’s wife, the name is appropriate. 

Mlohei or Gonilii Mtfdi— L A Ger- 
mail. Michel means a dolt; thus tlie 
French call a fool who allows himself to 
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bo toSwn in by tbimUe-rigo abd card 
tridn mUktl. In OU IVooeh tbe iTord 
mice occuiBy neiming a fool. (See 
Michon.) 


T iJ* ^M!?®*** ^ reprtaentfi comine un 

John Bull : poar nons, notre type est I'AUeniand 
Michel, aui revolt une tape jner derrldre et qni 
aemnnoe encore t *Qu y a-t-ii pour votre ser- 
vlce?'*^Bf, ITe&er; 2>e rAltemopne, etc. 


HtfJilng Maltoho. Secret or under- 
hand mischief ; a veiled rebuke ; a bad 
deed probed by disguised means. To 
mich or meeeh means to skulk or shrink 
from sight. Mtchera are poachers or 
secret pilferers. Malicho is a Spanish 
word meaning an ** evil action ; ’ ’ as a 
personified name it means a malefactor. 
{Hamlet, iii. 2.) 

The “ quarto ” reads munching maU 
lico; the ** folio” has miching malicho. 
Qy. The Spanish malhelcho (much 

mischief) ? 


Bflehoiia according to Cotgrave, is a 
“ block, dunce, dolt, jobbemol, dullard, 
loggerhead;” Frobskbly michon, Mike 
(an ass), mxkcl, and couain Michel, are 
all from the Italian miecxo, an ass. {See 
Miicb.) 

Xliikleton JTnry {The'). A corrup- 
tion of mickle-toum {magnna turnua). 
The jury of court leets.t These lects 
were visited Easter and Michaelmus by 
the county sheriffs in their tourna. 


BUorooonDU (Greek, little u'm'ld.) 
So man is called by Paracelsus. The 
ancients considered tlie world us a living 
being ; the suii and moon being its tu o 
eyea, the earth its body, the ether its 
inteUect, and the sky its ivhtga. When 
man was looked on as the worhl in 
miniature, it was thought that tho 
movements of the world and of man 
correroonded, and if one could lie ascer- 
tained, tbe other could be easily inferred ; 
hence arose the system of astrology, 
which professed to interpret the events 
of a man’s life by the ‘corresponding 
movements, etc., of the stars. {See 
Diafasox.) 

Mid-Lent Sunday. Tlie fourth 
Sunday in Lent. It is called domin'iea 
refeetidnia (refection Sunday), because 
the first lesson is the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, and the gospel 
of the day is the miraculous feeding of 
the five uiouBond. In England it used 
to be called Mothertng Sunday, from the 
cqstom of visiting the mother or catho- 
de church on that day to make the 
Easter offering., ,, 

• Mi'dWb Midas, all he touches 

tuma tcf gold* MMbs, King of Phtygia, 


requested of Ihc gods that everything lid 
toudied might m turned to gold, ais 
request was granted, but as his food 
became gold the moment he touched it, 
he prayed the gods to take their favour 
back. He was then ordered to bathe in 
the Pactolus, and the river ever after 
rolled over golden sands. 

Midas-eared. Without discrimina- 
tion or judgment. Midas, King of 
Phrygia, wns appointed to judge a 
musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan, and gave judgment in favour of 
the satyr; whereupon Apollo in con- 
tempt gave the king a pair of ass’s ears. 
Midas hid them under his Phrygian cap ; 
but his servant, who used to cut his hair, 
discovered them, and w'as so tickleit at 
the “joke,” which he durst not men- 
tion, that he dug a hole in the earth, 
and relieved his mind by whispering in 
it “Midas has ass’s ears.” Budams 
gives a different version. He says that 
Midas kept spies to tell lum everything 
that transpired throughout his kingdom, 
and the proverb “that kings have long 
arms” was changed in his case to 
“ Midas has long cars.” “ Air co in pco* 
rerbium renit, quod mnltoa otacuataa^\.e>. 
aimciilarioa habebat.'*' {I)e Asae.) (See 
Pope ; Prologuea to Satires.) 

V Domenicliino (1681-1601) has a 
painting on tho Judgmetd of Midas. 

Midas haa aaa*s ears. An exact jiaral- 
lel of this tale is told of Porbsniach, king 
of a port of Brittany. It is said Portz- 
mneh had all the barbers of his kingdom 
put to death, lest they should announce to 
the public that he had the ears of a horse. 
An intimate friend was found willing to 
shave liim, after swearing profound 
secrecy ; but not able to contain him- 
self, lie confided his secret to the sands 
of a river bank. The reeds of this river 
were used for pan-pipes and hautbois, 
whi(;h repeated the words “ Portzinach — 
King Portzmach has horse’s ears.” 

Midden. The liichai, midden. The 
dust-bin. The fanner’s midden is the 
dunghill. Tlie word is Scotch. (Danish, 
mbdding ; Norwegian, nwdder ; Welsh, 
mivgdo wet), our mud and mire.) 

J'iettcr marry over the midden than over 
the moor. Better seek a wife among 
your neighbours wliom you know tliaii 
among strangers of whom you know 
nothing. The midden, in Scotland, is 
the domestic rubbish heap. 

Ilka cock erawa loodeat on ita ain mid~ 
den. In English, “Every cock crows 
loudest on hS own dnngl^.” A mid- 
den is on ajfii-pit, a refuse-heap. 
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lUddle Ages. A term of no definite 
period, 1}ut varying a little with almost 
every nation. In France it was from 
Clovis to Louis XI. (481 to 1461). In 
England, from the Heptarchy to the 
accession of Henry YII. (400 to 1485). 
In universal history it was from the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire to the 
revival of letters (the fifth to the' fifteenth 
century). 

SClddleseaik The Middle Saxons-^ 
that is, between Essex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

Mldgard. The abode of the first 
pair, from whom sprang the human race. 
It was made of the eyebrows of Ymer, 
and was joined to Asgard bv the rainbow 
bridge called Bifrost. {Scandinavian 
int/fholoffif.) 

Asgard is the abode of the ccdostials. 

Utgiiid is the abodo of the giants. 

Midgard is between the two — better 
than Utgard, but inferior to Asgard. 

Mldgard Sormen (earth's monster). 
The great serpent that lay in the abyss 
at the root of the celestial ash. {Scandi’ 
naviau mythology.) Child of Lola. 

Midi.' Ckerchcr midi a quatorze hvtnrs. 
To look for knots in a uulrush ; much 
ado about nothing; to explain prosily 
wha.t is perfectly obvious. 

V There is a variant of this locution : 
Chrrvher midi m il tCest qu'onzc henreSf 
to look for a needle in a bottle of ; 
to give oneself a vast lot of trouble for 
nothing. At one time, hundreds of 
persons looked for the millennium and 
end of the world on fixed dates, and to 
them the proverb would apply. 

Mldlo'thlan. Sir Walter Scott's 
Heart of Midlothian is a tale of the 
Porteous riot, in which are introduced 
the interesting incidents of Efiie and 
Jeanie Deans. Effic is seduced while in 
the service of Mrs. Saddletree, and is 
imprisoned for child-murder; but her 
sister Jeanie obtains her pardon through 
the intercession of the queen, and 
marries Reuben Butler. 

Mldnlgbt OIL Late hours. 

Jitmiing the midnight oil. Sitting np 
late, especially when engaged on literary 
work. 

Smells of the midnight oil. Said of 
literary work, which seems very elabor- 
ate, and has not the art of concealing 
art. {See Lamp.) 

Mtdraab'lm (sing. Midrash), Jewish 
ejqpositious of the Old Testament. 


MIdiiimmer Ale. The Midsummer 
bouquet. Brand mentions nine ale- 
feasts : ** Bride-ales, church-ales, clerk- 
ales, give-alos, lamb^ales, leet-ales, 
Midsummer-ales, Soot-ales, Whitsun- 
ales, and several more.” Here “ale" 
does not mean the drink, but the feast 
in which good stout ale was supplied. 
Tlie Cambridge phrase, “Will you wine 
with me after hall? ” means, “Will you 
come to my rooms for dessert, when 
wines, fruits, and cigars will ^ pre- 
pared, udth coffee to follow ? " 

Midsummer Madness. Olivia savs 
to Malvo'lio, “ Why, this is vei^y mid- 
summer madness “ {Tivelftk Nighty iii. 
4). The reference is to the rabies 
dogs, which is generally brought on by 
Midsummer hcjit. 

Midsummer Men. Theplonts called 
Oriune or Live- long, one of the Sedum 
tribe. Stoiiecrop is another variety of 
the same species of plants. Oipine is the 
Frenrli word for stoiiecrop. Liye-long, 
so called because no plant lives longer 
after it is cut. It will live for mouths 
if sprinkled once a W'oek with a little 
water. Sedum means tlio plant miens 
in n/;n5Ms’(sitting or growing on stones). 
It is called midsummer men because it 
used to lie sot in pots or shells on mid- 
summer eve, and hung up in the house 
to tell damsels whether their sweethearts 
were true or not. If the leaves bent to 
the right, it was a sign of fidelity ; if to 
the lert, the “ true-love's heart was cold 
and fai^less.” 

MldBummer-Moon MadnoM. 

^lidsnmmir^nmm with yon. You are 
stirk mad. Madness is supposed to lie 
affected by tlie moon, and to be aggra- 
vated by summer heat ; so it naturally 
follows that the full moon at mid- 
summer is the time when madness is 
most outrageous. 

“ What’H tliis mirlHiiminor moon ? 

IB all the world gone a-inadding ? ” 

Jirydm: AmpnUryont Iv. 1. 

Midsummer Nlgbt’s Dream. Some 
of the most amusing iiicidimts of this 
comedy are borrowed from the Diana of 
Moutemayor, a Spanish writer of pas- 
toral romance in tne sixteenth century ; 
and probably the Knightes Tale jn 
Chaucer may have furnished hints to 
the author. 

Midsummer NighCs Dream. EgSus 
of Athens went to Theseus, the reigning 
duke, to complain that his daughter 
Her'mia, whom he had oommanded to 
many Demetrius, refuse!^ to obey him, 
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because she loved L^sander. Egeus de- 
manded that Heocinia should be imt to 
death tor this disobedience, aocor&ig to 
the law. Hermia pleaded thatDemetriiui 
lov^'Hel'ena, and that his affection was 
redpcooated. Theseus had no power to 
alter the law, and gave Hermia four 
^ys’ rospite to consider the matter, and 
if wen die refused the law was to take 
its course. Lysander proposed flight, to 
whi^ Hetmia agreed, and told Helena 
her intention ; Helena told Demetrius, 
and Demetrius, of course, followed. The 
fugitives met in a wood, the favourite 
haunt of the fairies. Now Oberon and 
Tita'nia had had a quarrel about a 
changeling boy, and Oooron, by way of 

unidimont, dropped on Titania’s eyes 

uring sleep some love- juice, the cftect 
of which is to make the sleeper fall in 
love with the first tiling seen when 
waking. The first thing seen by Titauia 
was Bottom the weaver, wearing an 
ass’s head. Iii the meantime King 
Obei'on dispatched Puck to pour some 
of the juice on the eyes of Demetrius, 
that he might love Helena, who, Oberoii 
thought refused to requite her love. 
l*uck, by mistake, anointed the eyes of 
Lysander with the juice, and the first 
thing he saw on waking was not Horinia 
hut Helena. Oberon, being told that 
Puck had done his bidding, to make all 
sure, dropped some of the love -juice on 
the eyes of Demetrius, and the first 
person be beheld on waking was Hcnnia 
looking for Lysander. In due time the 
eyes of all were disenchanted. Lysander 
married Hermia, Demetrius married 
Helena, and Titaiiia gave the hoy to her 
lord, King Oberon. 

EUdwUls (Anglo -Saxon, with ; 

»rT/i wpmau). The nurse who is with 
the mciher in her lahoiii*. 

Midivife of ihuHf/htn. So Sor'- 

rates termed himself ; and, us Mr. 
Grote observes, “No other man ever 
struck out of otliers so iimiiy sparks to 
set light to original thought.” Out of 
his intellectual school sprang Plato and 
the Dialectic system ; Euclid and the 
Megaric; Aiistippos and the Cyreuaic; 
AntisthCnSs and the Cynic ; and his in- 
fluence on the mind vras never equalled 
by any teacher but One, of whom it was 
safd, “ Never man spake like this man.” 

Higgs (Jfm). Mrs. Yarden’s maid, 
and the impersonatioti of an old shrew. 
{Dickens : Damahy Rudge,) 

MlglMWS. The jouim Italian girl 
who feliin love with Wilhelm Meister’s 
apprptice, hcf protwtor. Hw love noft 


being returned, she became insane and 
died. {Goethe : Wilhelm Meister,) 

BUkodo (Japan, mit exalted; kado^ 
gate), is not a title of the emperor of 
Japw, but simply means the person whp 
lives in the imperial palace. 

Mike. To loiter. A corruption of 
miche (to skulk) ; whence, mieher (a 
thief), and michery (theft). (Old Norse, 
inakf leisure; Swe^sh, maka; Saxon, 
^mugany to creep.) {See Michon.) 

“Rhall the blesfied aun of heaven iirovc a 
mfeher [loiterer] ? ’'—AffcaAeeffpaara; I Henry IV,, 

Mll’aa Decree CThe). A decree 
made by Napoleon 1., dated “Milan, 
Dec. 27, 1807,” declaring “the whole 
British Empire to be m a state of 
blockade, and forbidding all countries 
either from trading with Great Britain 
or from even using an article of British 
mauufactui'e.” 

This very nbaunl decree was killing the grioae 
which laid the golden eggs, for England waa the 
]»eat ciiHromer of the very coiiiitnea thiia re- 
acrieted from dealing with her. 

Mll'aa SteeL Anned in Milan steel, 
Milan was famous in the Middle Ages for 
its armoury. {Fi oissarty iv. 7)07.) 

Mll'ane'se (3 ^1.). A native of Milan 
~i,e. mi-Umo, (Old Italian for iniddlo- 
liind, meaning in the middle of the 
Lombardian plain.) 

Mllden'do. The metropolis of Lilli - 
put, the wall of which was two feet and 
u lialf in height, and at l^ast eleven 
inches thick. The mty was an exact 
square, and two main streets divided it 
into four quarters. Tlie emperor’s 
palace, called Belfab'orac, was in the 
centre of the city. {Guilivefs Travels: 
Voyage to LiUipiUy iv.) 

Mildew has nothing to do with 
either mills or dew. It is the Gaelic 
mehUtlww (injurious or destructive 
blight). 

Mlle'Blan Fables. Tlio romances 
of Aiitoiiiiis Diog'encs, described liy 
Photius, but no longer extant. They 
were greedily read by the luxurious 
Sybarites, and appear to have been of a 
very coarse amatory character. They 
were compiled by Aristi'des. and trans- 
lated into Latin by Sisen'na, about the 
time of the civil wars of Ma'rius and 
Sylla. 

The tales of Parthe^ius Nice'nus were 
borrowed from them. The name is from 
the Milesians, a Greek colony, the first 
to catch from the Persiaxia their nwe for 
fiction. Parthenius taught YlrgilGitok, 
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MUMiaa Story or Tat-e (A). One 
very wanton and ludicrous. So called 
from the MUcsiof FaVula^ the immoral 
tendency of which was notorioua. (JSte 
above,) 


Slile'siaiiB ( Tfie) . The ancient Irish. 
The lemnd is that Ireland was once 
;Mopl6a by the Firbolgs, who were sub- 
dued by the Milesians, called the Gaels 
of Ireland.” 


“ My by my father’s side, are all the true 

nuld Milesians, and related to the O'Flahertys, 
and O’Shau^mcsRes. and the M’LauclilinR, tbe 
O'Donnagbans, O'CallagbaiiB, O'Googagbans, and 
all tbe Chick blood of tbe nation ; and I inrsolf 
am an O'Brallagban, which is tbeuuldcst of tbuiii 
all.’’— ; Love d la Mode. 


IMUlk. To cry over spilt milk. {See 
timer Cut.) 

Mtiir and Honey. A land of milk 
and honey. That is, aboundiufif* in all 
good tilings, or of extraordinary f ertility. 
Joel iii. 18 speaks of “ the mountains 
flowing with milk and honey.” Figura- 
tively used to denote all the blessings of 
heaven. 

“ .lenisalcMii the golden. 

With milk and hotioi hloRt.’* 


Milk and Water. Insipid, with^ at 
energy or cliaraotor; l)ahy-pai> (litera- 
ture, etc.). 

Milk of Human KindnosB {The), 
Syni p« thy, <’oinpiissioii . 

Milksop All efleniinate person ; 
one without energy, one under iietticoat ’ 
government. The allusion is to very 
young children, who are fed on bread 
and milk. 


Milky Way (The). A great circle of 
stars cmtirely surrounding th<j lieaveus. 
They are so crowded together that they 
appear to the naked eye like a ” \vav*’ 
or stream of faint “milky ’’ light. The 
Galaxy or ViaXiactSa. 

“ A broad and amide mad, wlioae dust Ih gold 
And pa\eiiienf atars. as Blurs to tlu^j iipiKjar, 
Heen m the galaxy— that Milky Wa^ , 

Thick, nightly, as a nirliiig zone, thou neest 
Powdered with stara.'' 

Milton . Porndliir Lost, vi 1.577, eto. 

Mill. To fight ; not from the Latin 
miteSj a soldier, hut from the noun tui/l. 
Grinding was anciently performed by 
puhrerismg with a stone or pounding 
with the hand. To mill is to oeat with 
the fist, as persons ii.sed to beat com with 
a stone. 

Tbe word is Gaelic, in w'hich there are 
numerous derivatives, meaning to ravage, 
destroy, etc. 


MlUa of God grind Mowly {The), 
fiii hmtos huiml ” (Petropliis). 


Tengeanco may be delayed, but it will 
come when least expected. 

“ The miliB of God grind slowly, yet they grind 

exceeding small ; 

Though with pationco^Me stands waiting, with 

ti.xactnesB He grinds nil." 

Loncfisllowi BiMbutton. 

BUUon'alnm means simply a thou- 
sand years. (Ijatiu, mille annus,) In 
Bev. XX. 2 it is said that an angel TOund 
Satan a thousand years, and m verse 4 
we are told of certain martyrs who will 
come to life again, and “roira with 
Christ a thousand years.” “This,” 
says St. John, “is the first resurrec- 
tion ; ” and this is what is meant by the 
millennium. 

Miller. To drotrn the millci\ {See 
Dbown, etc.) 

To give one the miller is to engage a 
jicrson in converaation till a sufficient 
number of persons luivo gathez*ed to- 
gether to set upon the victim with 
stones, dirt, garbage, and All the arms 
w'hich haste supplies a mob with. {See 
Mill.) 

More irafiT glideth by the mill than 
wots the miller of {Titus Andronicus, ii. 
1). Many things are done in a house 
whicli the master and mistress never 
ilrcaiii of. 

Miller. A Joe Miller. A stale jest, 
dohn Mottley compiled a book of facetiae 
in the reign "of James II., which he en- 
titled Joe Miller's j€s1t>^ from a witty 
actor nf farce during the time that Con- 
greve’s plays were in vogue. A stale 
jest is called a “Joe Miller,” implying 
that it is stolen from Mottley’s compila- 
tion. (Joe Miller, ICSl-lTSH.) 

Mlllor’B Eyo (A), Lumps of un- 
leavened flour in bread ; so called because 
they are little round lumps like an eye. 

7« put the mtlh'As eye out. To make 
broth or pudding so thin that the miller’s 
eye would be put out or puzzled to find 
the flour. 

Miller’s Thumb {A), A small fish, 
four or five inchos long, so called from 
its resernblimce to a miller's thumb. 
The fish is also called lUiUheady from its 
large head. 

Milliner. A comi^tion of MiVaner ; 
so called from Mil'an, in Italy, which at 
one time gave the law to Europe iu all 
matters of taste, dress, and elegance. 

? Milliner was originally applied to 
the male sex ; hence Ben Jonson, in 
Fcery Man in his Humour A. 3, speaks 
of a “milliner’s wife.” The French 
hi^ve stil] tincmoi^iste %m mQdUte, 
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MtUstoiiA. To look (or mo) through a 
To be wonderfully Bharp- 

flighted. 

“ TWm . a . BlDce your eles are no eliarp that yon 
can not only looke tbrottvb a nillet<tne, fnit clcane 
through the ininde . . :'~~LiUy : £uphiu>^i, etc. 

imistoiie used Ibr a Ferry (.^). 
The saint who croBsed the Irish Sea on a 
millstone was St. Piran, pati'on saint of 
tannera 

Sftlletonea To weep millsioucs. Not 

weep at all. 

“ Bid (llOB'ler tliiuk on tliin, nnd lie will ween— 

Aye, mlUBtonOB, rb he leBSoned uh t o wee|>/' 
ShakMpmru: Uichardlll.t i. 0. 

BUllstoiiesofMontlsol(y'//yO. They 
produce flour of themsolvos, whence 
the proverb, “ Grace comes from Ood, 
but millstones from Montisci.” {lloceac- 
do : liecameroity day viii. novel H. 

Millwood {Sarah). The courtesan 
who enticed George Barnwell to robbery 
and murder. (iSVfBABNWELL.) 

Milo. An athlete of Croio'na. It is 
said that he carried through ilio stadium 
at Olympia a heifer four years old, and 
ate the whole of it afterwfirds. When 
old he attempted to tear in two an oak- 
tree, but the parts closed upon liis 
hands, and wiiite held fast he was de- 
voured by wolves. {See Polydamus.) 

Milton borrowed from St. Avi'tus his 
description of Paradise (hook i.), of 
Satan (Iwok ii.), and many other parts 
of Faradise Jmt. Ho also borrowed 
very largely from Du 13artas(l!»44-l591 ), 
who wrote an epic jwom entitled The 
Week of Cre,aUon, which was translated 
into almost every European language. 
St. Avitus wrote in Latin licxameters 
The Creationj The Fall^ and The Expul- 
don frofn Faradiee. (460 -52o.) 

Mllipn. “Milton,” says Dryden, in 
the preface to his Fables, “was the 
poetical son of Spenser. . . . Milton h:vs 
acknowledged to me that Spenser was , 
his original.” 

•'Milton of Germany. Friedrich G. 
Klopstock, author of The Messiah, 
(1724-1803.) Coleridge says ho is “a 
very German Milton indeed.” 

Ml'mer. The Scandinavian god of 
wisdom, and most celebrated of the 
giantB. The Vanir, with whom he was 
left as a hostage, cut off his head. Odin 
embalmed it by his magic ai*t, pro- 
nounced over it mystic nines, and ever 
after consulted it on eritic^ occasions. 
{Seandinavian mythology,) 

MlUMr*# WelL A well in which all 
wisdom lay conceited. It was at the 


root of the celestial ash-tree. Mimer 
drank thereof from the horn Gjallar. 
Odin gave one of his eyes to bo per- 
mitted to drink of its waters, and the 
draught made him the wisest of the 
gods. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Mimo'aa. Niebuhr says the Mimosa 
“ droops its branches whenever anyone 
approaches it, seeming to salute those 
who retire under its shade.” 

Mlnoe (French). A bank-note. The 
assignats of tlio first republic were so 
called, because the paper on which 
they wore printed w’as exceedingly thin. 
{Lictionnaire da lUis~ Laugage^ ii. 'l39.) 

Mlnoe Flos at Cliristmas time are 
emblematical of the manger in which 
our Saviour was laid. The paste over 
the “ offering ” was made in fonn of a 
erateh or hay-rnek. ( See Plum PirDDiNO. ) 

Minee pies. Slang for “ the eyes.” 
(6W Chivy.) 

Mlnoe tbo Matter. Xot io mince 
the matter. To speak outright ; not to 
imlliato or gloss over the matter. Ter- 
ence has profer palam'^ {Meant- 

ti moroumenos, v. 2, 41 ) . The French say, 
ne le lui ni point mdehe.^' About 
the same is the ])hra.se “Not to put too 
fine a point on the matter.” 

Mincemeat. To make mincemeat of. 
Utterly to demolish ; to shatter to pieces. 
Mincemeat is meat cut up very fine. 

Mlnob-honee {A). A nunnery. 
(Anglo-Saxon, minivem, a nun.) Some- 
times it means an ale- or road-hou.so. 

Mlnolng Lane (London). A cor- 
ruption of Myuchen Lane; so called 
from the tenements held there by the 
myncheus or nuns of St. Helen’s, in 
Bishopsgatc Street. {Mmicen^ Anglo- 
Saxon for a nun ; minchery, a iiiiiin(‘ry.) 

Mln'olo or Mln'tio. The birthplace 
of Virgil. The Clitumnus, a river of 
Uiubria, was the re.sidence of Proper' - 
tius ; the Anio is where Horace had a 
villa; the river Meles, in Ionia, is tlie 
supposed birthplace of Homer. Little- 
ton refers to all these in his Monody on 
Miss Fortesvue. 

Mind your Bye. Bo careful or 
vigilant ; keep a sharp look out ; keep 
your eyes open to guard against mis- 
chief. School-boy wit, Mens tuus ego, 

“ ' PerhapB it may be bo ' (aavB I) ; * bat mind 
your eye, and take care you don’t put your foot iu 
It.’ '’-JlaMmrton. 

***You must mind your eye, Georgej a good 
msqy (eqtBsre robbed every week.’ Cf BBode, 
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Blind your Own Buslaeas. ^^Seest 
thou a man diligoiit in his business, he 
shall stand before kings ” (Frov. xxii. 29). 
“ He who doeth his own business de- 
hleth not his fingers” {Fielding ^ h Pro^ 
verbs). Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom. Never meddle with what does 
not concern you. 


“Bon hommo, pardo In vnchc. rimcnn gnn 
mOtier^t leg vaclieft Bon hieii gardeoH. Obaouii 

“Qui fa le ftttlii Riioi, non s'embratta le tnniii.** 
•‘Tua diiod nihil refert ne cures. Siuiiii eura 
negotiiiin. Tu ne qua*Bi\ orig extra.”— /iomre. 


Bflnden Boys. The 20th Foot ; so 
called from their noted bravery at Min- 
den, in Prussia, August 1, 1759. Now 
called “ The Lancashire Fusiliers.” 


Minerva (in Greek, Athdne). The 
most famous statue of this goddess was 
by Fhidius, the Greek sculptor. It was 
wood encased with ivory ; the drapery, 
however, was of solid gold. It repre- 
sented tho goddess standing, clothed 
with a tunic roacliin^ to the ankles, a 
spear in her left hand, and an image of 
Victory (four cubits high = about six 
feet) in her right. She is girded with the 
legis, has a helmet on her head, and her 
shield rests by her side on the ground. 
The entire height was nearly forty feet. 
This statue was anciently one of tho 

Seven Wonders of the World.” A 
suporb statue of the goddess was found 
at Velletri, but whether this was tho 
famous statue of Phidias is not known. 
It is preserved in the Imperial Museum. 

•.* The ox<iiii 8 if.e antique gtiituo of Miiwrm 
Mcdicti IB 111 tiie Vaiican of Home. 

Minerva. Inrita Minerva, without 
Bufiicient ability ; against tho grain. 
Thus, Charles Iwiau acted tJOTnedy invita 
Minerva, his forte lying another way. 
Sir Philip Sidney attempted the Horatian 
metres in English verse invita Mtnerra, 


Minerva Press {The). A printing 
establi.shniont in Loadeiihall Streep 
London, famous about a century ago 
for its trashy, ultra- seutimeutul novels, 
lliese novels wore remarkable for their 
complicated plots, and especially for 
the labyrinths of difiiculties into which 
the hero and heroine got involved before 
they could got married to each other. 

Blini'atnre (3 syl.). Paintings by 
the Miuiato'ri, a set of monks noted for 
painting with minium or red -lead. The 
first miniatures were the initial letters 
of rubrics, and as the head of the Virgin 
or some other saint was usually intro- 
duced into these illuminated letters, the 
word cams to express a Bmall likeness. 


The best miniature-painters have been 
Holbein, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac Oliver 
and his sou Peter, Samuel Cooper and 
his brother Alexander, etc. 

Mlnle Rifle. {SeeOtVN.) 

Minima (Latin, Fratres MinHmiy least 
of tlie brethren). A term of self-abase- 
ment assumed by an order of monks 
founded by St. Francis of Paula, in 
1453. The order of St. Francis of Assisi 
had already en^ossed the humble” 
title of Fratres Mindres (inferior bro- 
thers). The superior of ^e miiiims is 
called corrector, 

BUn'lster means an inferior jiersoii, 
in opposition to mag is ter, a superior. One 
is connected with the Latin minus, and 
tho other with magis. Our Lord says, 
“ Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister,” where the anti- 
thesis is well preserved. The minister of 
a church is a man who serves tho parish 
or congregation ; and the minister of the 
Crown is the sovoreign’s servant. 

Minister. Florimond de Bomond, 

leaking f>f Albert Babiiiot, one of the 
disciples of Calvin, says, “Ho was a 
studont of the Institutes, road at tho 
hall of tho Equity school in Poitiers, 
and was called Mimsterte,^'* Calvin, 
in allusion thereto, used to call him “Mr. 
Minister,” whence not only Babiuot but 
all tlie other clergy of the Galvinistio 
church were called ministers, 

Minna TrolL Eldest daughter of 
Magnus Troil, the old Uduller of Zetland. 
Captaiu Clement Cleveland (Vaughan) 
tho pirate loved her, and Minna recipro- 
cated his affeetion, but Cleveland was 
killed by the Sfiaiiiards in an encounter 
on the Spanish main. [iHir Walter Scoi„ : 
The Pirate.) 

Mlnnelialia \LaHghing-trater'\, Tlie 
lovely daughter of the old arrow-maker 
of tho Daco'tahs, and wife of Hiawath'o. 
She died of famine. Two guests came 
uninvited into Hiawatha’s wigwam, -and 
the foremost said, “Behold me ! I am 
Famine ; ” and tho other said, “Behold 
mo! I am Fever;” and Minnehaha 
shuddered to look on them, and iiid her 
face, and lay trembling, freezing, burn- 
ing, at the looks they cast upon her. 
“Ah!” cried Laughing-water, “the 
eyes of Pauguk [death] glare upon me, 

I con feel his icy fingers clasping mine 
amidst the darkness,” and she died 
crying, “Hiawatha! Hiawatha ! ” {Long- 
fellow : Hiawatha.) 

Mln'ne’siagera. Minstrels. The 
earliest lyric poets of Germany were lo 
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called, because the subject of their lyrics 
was mnne^iam (love-ditty)." These 
poets lived in the twdfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Mln'oiiM (3 ^1.) (London). The 
cloister of the Minims or, rather, Minor- 
esses (nuns of St. Clare). The Minims 
were certain reformed Franciscans, 
founded by St. Francis de Paula in the 
fifteenth century. They went bare- 
footed, and wore a coarse, black woollen 
stuff, fastened with a woollen girdle, 
which they never put off, day or night. 
The word is derived from the Latin 
(the least), in allusion to the 
text, am loss than t/w feast of all 
saints” (Eph, iii. S). 

MI'bob. a king and lawgiver of 
Crete, made at death supreme judge of 
the lower world, before whom all the 
dead appeared to give an account of 
their stewardsliip, and to receive *the 
rewai’d of their deeds. 

Ml'notaiir [Minos^half], The body 
of a man and head of a bull. Theseus 
slew this monster. 

Minot'tl. Governor of Corinth, tliun 
under the power (»f the doge. In 171*) 
the (jity was stonned by the Turks, aiid 
during the siege one of the magazines in 
the Turkish ciimp blew up, killing 00(i 
men. Byron says it whs Mniotti himself 
who fired the train, and leads ns to 
infer that he >vas one of tliose who 
perished in the explosion. {Byron : 
Steyc of Connth,) 

mnstrel simply moans a servant or 
minister. Minstrels were krj)t in the 
service of kings and princes for the en- 
tertaii^ent of guests. James Beattie 
has a poem in Spense'ria-n verse, called 
TAe Mxmtrefy divided into two books. 

The last minstret of the Bnyitsh stage, 
J aines Shirley, with whom the school of 
Shakespeare expired. (Io94-10(ui.) 

Mint. So called from the nymph 
Miuthe, daughter of Cwy'tus, and a 
favourite of Pluto. This nymph was 
metamorphosed by Pluto’s wife (Proser- 
pine) out of jealousy, into tlie herb 
called after her name. The fable is 
quite obnous, and simply means that 
mint is a capital mediciue. Minth? was 
a favourite of Pluto, or death, that Is, 
was sick und on the point of death ; but 
was changed into the herb mint, or was 
cured thereby. 

** Could Pluto’s queon, with Jealous fuiy stonu 

Aud Xfntbd to a fragrant fiei-n tranafor^^ 


Min ’ntt (2 syl.). Enfmts de la 
messe de minuit, ’ ’ pickpockets, Cotgi'ave 
gives ** night-waUdng rakc^ells, such as 
haunt these nightly rites only to rob 
and play the knaves.” 

Bli&'iite. Make a minute of that. 
Take a note of it. A law term; aiou^h 
draft of a proceeding taken down in 
ininUte or small writmg, to be after- 
wards engrossed^ or written larger. 

Bfln'ute Gun. A signal of distress 
at sea, or a gun fired at the death of a 
distinguished individual ; so called be- 
cause a minute elapses between each 
discharge. 

Miol'nier (3 syU [the n-mherX The 
magic hammer oi Tnor. It would never 
fail to hit a Troll ; would never miss to 
hit whatever it was thrown at ; would 
always return to the owner of its own 
accord ; and became so small when not 
in use that it could be put iuto Thor’s 
pocket. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Mlr'abeL A travelled, dissipated 
fellow, who is proof against all the wiles 
of the fair sex. {Beanmon t and Fletcher : 
ft ’lid goose Ch ase , ) 

Miracleu (Latin, mirm'fi.lam). 

I’espastany the Bomau emperor, is said 
in have cured a blind mau and a cripple 
by his touch during his stay in Alex- 
andria. 

jUafiomct^/^ miracles. He tftok a scroll 
of the Koran from the horn of a bull ; 
a white dove came from heaven to 
whisper in his ear a message from God ; 
he opened the earth and found two jars, 
one of honey and one of milk, .ns em- 
blems of abundance; he brought the 
moon from lieuvcu, made it pass through 
his sleeve, and return to its place in 
heaven ; he went to heaven on his horse 
At Borak ; was taught the Koran by the 
angel Gabriel, etc. And j^et we are told 
that he laid no pretensions to miracles. 

The Ahhv Paris^ or more correctly 
FraD<;ois de Paris, the deacon, buried at 
the cemetery of St, Medard. The num- 
berless cures pei'formed at his tomb are 
snid by Paley to be the best authenticated 
of any, except those of the Bible. 

'Eihrard the Confessor and all our 
soverei^s up to the time of Queen Anne 
are said to have cured scorbutic diseaaee 
by their touch. {Sec Thaumatuboub.) 

BUram'oUn. The title of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. A miratnm is b 
porary TgrkUih 
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lOr'aiiioi&t. An i^orant, testy old 
man, an ultra - adsurer of learning. 
{FUtehei' : The Bidet' Brother,) 

BUran'da. Daughter of Frospero. 
{Shakespeare : Tempest,) 

BUrror of Human Salvation. An 

extended Bih'lia Fat^perum^' (^.u.) 
with the subject of the picture explamed 
in rhymes. Galled in iLatin Spee'uhtm 
hiitmt'nee salvatidnisF 

BUrror of King Ryenoe (The), 
This piirror was made by Merlin, and 
those who looked in it saw whatever 
they wished to tsee. (Spetiser : Faerie 
Queenoy bk. iii.) 

BUrror of Kalghthood {The). One 
of the books in Don Quixote's library, a 
Spanish romanco at one time very popu- 
lar. Butler calls Hudihras ** the Mirror 
of Knighthood ” (book i. 15). 

“Tbe Iiar1>«r, taking anotlior hook, sahl, ‘ This is 
tlu' Mirror of KnwMIiooti.' ’’—Part 1, hook i. 0.j 

BUrronu 

Afatiuam^s mirror. Tlie ** touchstone 
of virtue,” showed if the lady beloved 
was chaste as well as beautiful. {Ara- 
bian Nights : Triuec Znjn AUisuam.) 

Camb'ftsran^s mirror. Sent to Cam- 
husean' by th(5 King of Araby and liid ; 
it warnecl of the approach of 111 -fortune, 
it nd told if love was returned. ( Chanen' : 
('auterbnnj Tales ; The Sqto re's Tale.) 

Lao's mirror reflected the mind nud 
its thoughts, as n.n ordinary mirror re- 
flects the outward seeming. ( Goldsm i th : 
Citizen of the Worlds xlv.) 

Merlin's magic mirror, given by Mer- 
lin to King Ryciice. It infoiTned the 
king of treason, secret plots, and pro- 
jected invasions. {Spenser : Faene 
Qneene, iii. 2.) 

Regnurd's irotnhnfHl mirror. This 
mii’ror existed only in the brain of 
Master Fox ; he told the qnccn-lion that 
w’hoever lookerl in it could see wliat was 
done a mile ofl'. The wood of the frame 
was not subject to decay, being made of 
the same block as King Crampart’s 
magic horse. {Itegnard the Fu.ey ch. xii) 

Vnlenn's mirror showed the past, the 
present, and the future. Sir John 
Davies tells us that Cupid gave the 
mirror to Autin'ous, and Antinous gave 
it to Penelope, who saw therein ‘‘the 
court of Queen Elir-abeth.” 

BUm. Emir Zadah [prince’s son]. 
It is used in two ways by the Persians ; 
when prefixed to a surname it is simply 
a title of ‘honour ; but when annexed to 
the surname, it means a prince of the 
blood royid, 


BUa'orem&t (3 syl.) mrans a false be- 
liever. (French, mis-ereance.) A term 
first applied to the Mahometons. The 
Mahometans, in return, call Christians 
injidelsy and associate with the word all 
that we mean by “ miscreants.” 

BUse-money. An honorarium given 
by the people of W'ales to a new “ irance 
of Wales” on his entrance upon hds 
principality. At Chester a mise-book 
IS kept, in which evciy town and village 
is rated to this honorarium. 

Littleton (Diet.') sa>B ttie UBual sum is £5(iD. 
Bailoy baa the word lu liis Dictionary. 

BHsen. The most renowned ore 

(1) ^ Baron Aguilar or Ephraim Xiopes 
Pereira d’ Aguilar, bom at Vienna and 
died at Islington, worth i‘200,000. (1 740- 
1802.) 

(2) Daniel Dancer. _His sister lived 
with him, and was a similar character, 
but died before him. (1716-1704.) 

(3) Colonel O' Dog her tif, though owner 
of large estates, lived in a wiiidowless 
hut, which ho entered by a ladder that 
ho pulled up after him. His horse was 
mere skin and bone. He wore an old 
night-cup for wig, and an old brimless 
hat. His clothes were made up of 
]uitclies, and his general appearance was 
tluit of oxtrcunc destitution. 

(I) Sir Harveg Elwcs, who died worth 
£250,000, but never spout more than 
£J10 a year. 

His sister-in-law inherited £100,000, 
but actually stai-ved herself to death. 

Her son John, M.P., an eminent 
brewer in Southwark, never bought any 
clothes, never sufferod his shoes to be 
cleaned, and grudged every penny spent 
in food. (1714-1789.) 

(5) Foscfte, ftmner-genorril of Langue- 
doc, who hoarded his money in a secret 
(Cellar, where he was found dead. 

(6) Thomas founder of Guy’s 

Hospital. (1014-1724.) 

(7) , / 'iiltarc Hopkins. 

(8) Dirk ,/arrett died worth £10,(M)0, 
hut his annual exjieuses never exceeclecl 
£0. Tlie beer brewed at his christening 
was drunk at his funeral. 

(9) Messt's. JardiH, of Cambridge. 

(10) William Jennings, a neighboui* 

I and friend of Elwes, died worth £200,000. 

I (1701-1797.) 

(II) The Rev. — Jonas, of Blewburj’. 

(12) John Little left behind him 

£40,000, 180 wigs, 173 pairs of breeches, 
and an endless variety of other articles 
of clothing. His physician ordered him 
to drink a little wine for his health’s 
sake, but he died in the act of drawing 
the cork of a bottle. 
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(13) OatervaU^ iho French hanker, who 
died of BtqrvatioiL in 1790, poBsessed of 
£ 120 , 000 . 

(14) John Overs, a Southwark ferry- 
ing. 

(16) Kiv{f of Tatt&i'dale, whose 
income was £800 a year, but his ex- 
penses never exceeded £30. He lived at 
the head of Lake Ulleswater. His last 
words were, “ What a fortune a man 
might make if lie lived to the age of 
M^iiselah ! ” He died at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

16; Guy IVxlvochs, a female miser. 

See Euclio, HARPAaoN, etc.) 

Mlaere're (4 syl.). Our fifty-first 
ps£ilm is so nailed. One of the evening 
services of Lent is called be- 

cause this penitential psalm is sung, after 
which a sermon is delivered. The under 
side of a folding-seat in choir-stalls is 
called a mtserdre: when turned up it 
fomis a ledge-seat siifiicient to rest the 
aged in a kneeling position. 

** Miafortnne will never Leave Me 
till 1 Leave It,” was the expression of 
Charles VU,, Emi»eror of Gennany. 
(1742-1745.) 

Miaiiint- luBtructioii. A word ap- 
plied by the Jews to the oral law. It is 
divided into six parts: (1) agriculture; 
(2) Sabbaths, fasts, and festivals; (3) 
marriage and divorce ; (4) civil and penal 
laws ; (5) sacrifices : (6) holy persons and 
tiling. The ooininentary of the Mishna 
is called the Goma'ra. (Hebrew, shauah, 
to repeat.) 

Misnomers. 

Absalom moans a Father'* it Ponce, a 
fatal name for David’s rebellious son. 

AM (sour) applied in cliemistry to a 
class df bodies to which sourness is only 
accidental and by no means a universal 
character — thus, ipck-ciystal, quartz, 
flint, etc., are chemical acids, though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

America. So called from Amerigo 
Vespucci, a naval astronomer of Flor- 
eucc. Ho wrote an account of Ids dis- 
coveries, which were very popular in 
German}’’, but certainly he did not dis- 
cover the New World. 

Ant. Go to the ant, tJwu sluggard. 
{See Ants, Honeyooub.) 

Antelope is a hopeless absurdity for 
the Greek anthos^ops, beautiful eyo. 

Arabic figures were not invented by 
the Arabs, but by the Indians. 

Baffin's Bay is no bay at all. 

Blaeklead is a compound of carbon 
andiron. 


Blind-worms are no more blind tha-w 
moles are; they have very qqiek'and 
brilliant eyes, though somewhat small. 

Brazilian grass does not comb from 
Brazil, or even grow in Brazil, bor is it a 
grass at all. It consists of strips of a 
palm -leaf {Chameerops argentda), and is 
chiefly imported from Cuba. 

Bridegroom has nothing to do with 
groom. It is the old English guma^ a 
man, bryd-guma. 

Burgundy pilch is not pitch, nor is it 
manufactured or exported from Bur- 
gundy. The best is a resinous substance 
prepared from common fraiikuicensc, and 
brought from Hamburg ; but by far the 
larger quantity is a mixture of rosin and 
palm-oil. 

Canopy, as if from Canopus (the star 
in the southern hemisphere), is the Greek 
konopeion : [from konops, a gnat), and 
moans a cloth to keep off gnats. 

Catgut is not the gut of cats, but of 
sheep. 

Celandine should bo chclxdon, Greek 
and Latin for a swallow ; so called be- 
cause it was at one time supposed that 
swallows cured with it the blindness of 
their young. {Pliny, xxv. 60.) 

China, as a name for porcelain, gives 
rise to the contradictory expressions 
British china, Sevres china, Dresden 
china, Dutch china, Chelsea china, etc.; 
like wooden milestones, iron milestones, 
brass shoe-horns, iron pens, etc. 

Cinerary, for a cemetery,^ ^ould he 
“Ciuery.” Cincrarius ,is *a woman’s 
tailor. 

Cuttle Amu: is not bone at all, but a 
structure of pure chalk embedded loosely 
in tlie substance of a species of cuttle- 
fish. It is oQclosed in a membranous 
sac, within the body of the “ fish,” and 
drops out when the sac is opened, but it 
has no connection wliatever with the sac 
or the cuttlefish. 

Cleopatra's Needles were not erected by 
Cleopatra, or in honour of that queen, 
but by Thothmes III. 

Crawfish for eravis (Latin carahus, a 
lobster, French ecrevisse). 

CulUmdtr, a strainer, should be 
^*colanter” (Latin colans, colantls, 

I straining). 

Custard, the food, is from the Welsh 
for curded milk ; but “ custard,” for a 
slap on the hand, should be custid, from 
the Latin custis, a dub.^ 

Bourn for aAown (the pi^position) is. 
a strange instance of caprice, in whidi 
I the omission of the negative (a) utterly 
perverts the meaning. The Saxon dtm 
I IS an upland or hill, and a^dun is its 
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opposite— a lowland or descent. 
Goinf^^own tttaira really means ** going 
upstairs,’* of ascending; and for de- 
scending we ought to say going a- 
down.” 

Dutch clocks are not of Dutch but 
German (Dcutach) manufacture. 

Elements, Fire, air, earth, and water, 
called the four elements, ore not ele* 
meats at all. 

Fishi a counter, should be^<7i^ ^ five- 
sou piece), used at one time in France 
for card-counters. One of them, given 
“for the rub,’* was called la ficne de 
consolation. 

Foxglove is not the glove of the fox, 
but of the fays, called the little 

folk’s glove ; or else from fosco^ red. 

Frontispiece. A vile corruption of 
frontispice (Latiu frontispicimn, a view 
on the front page). The “piece*" is 
speciiim. Frontispiece is an awful 
hybrid. 

Fusiliers. These foot- soldiers now 
coiTy Enfield rifles, and not fusils. 

(tdlranised iron is not galvanised. It 
is simply iron coated with zinc, and this | 
is done by dipping it in a zinc bath con* 
tuining muriatic acid. 

Otrman silver is not silver at all, nor 
was the metallic mixture invented by a 
(xerman, but has been in use in China 
time out of mind. 

Gothic architecture is not the archi- 
tecture of the Goths, but tbe ecclesias- 
tical style employed in Kngland and 
France before the Renaissance. 

Guineapig. A blunder for Guiana, 
South America. Not a pig but a rodent. 

Honeydew is iioitber honey nor detr, 
but ail animal substance given off by 
certain insects, especially when hunted 
by ants. 

Honey soap contains no honey, nor i.s 
honey in any way employed in its manu- 
facture. It is a mixture of imlm-oil 
soap and olive sotap, each one pail, with 
three parts of curd soap or yellow soap, 
scented. 

Greyhound has no connection with the 
colour grey. It is tlie gray hound, or 
hound which hunts the gray or badger. 

Ifumhle pie, for umbil pie. The mn- 
bils of venison wore served to inferior 
retainers and servants. 

Hydrophobia ^Grcck, dread of water) 
applied to mad aogs is incorrect, as they 
will lap water and even swim in it. 

Indians (American). A blunder of 
geography on the part of the early dis- 
coverers of the New World, who set their 
faces westward from Europe to find 
India, and believed they had done so 


when they discovered Cat’s Island, off 
the south coast of America. 

Irish stew, A dish that is unknown 
in Ireland. 

Iron^tnask was made of velvet. 

Japan lacquer contains no lac at all, 
but IB made from the resin of a kind of 
nut-tree called Anacardiocem. 

Jerusalem artichoke has no connection 
with Jerusalem, bui witli the sunflower, 
girasole, which it resembles. 

Kensington Falac^e is not in Kensington 
at all, but in tlie parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. 

Kid ^gloves are not kid at all, but are 
made of lainb-skiu or sheep-skin. 

Laudanum should be ladauum, origin- 
ally made from the leaves of the lada. 
(Ftiny, xxvi. 47. ) 

Longitude and latitude, the great 
dimension and little or broad dimension 
of the earth. According to the ancient 
notion, the world was hounded on the 
west by the Atlantic, but extended an 
ind^riinitc length eastward. It was 
fdinilai'ly terminated on tlie south by tlie 
Tropic of Cancer, whence it oxteiidoil 
northwards, but this extent being much 
less than that east and west, ivas called 
the breadth or latitude. 

Louis de Itourhon, Bishop of Liege, is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in Queutin 
Durward, an “old man,” whereas ho 
was only eighteen, and a scholar iit 
Louvain. He nuide his entry into his 
see in a scarlet jerkin and cay) set jauntily 
on one side, (A, Jhtmns : Vhm'lcs the 
Bold.) 

Lunar eau'^tic is not a suhstaiico from 
the moon, but is simply nitrate of silver, 
and silver is the astrological .s 3 'mbol of 
the moon. 

Lunatics arc not affected hy the 
changes of the mf)on more than other 
invalids. No doubt their disorder has 
its periodicities, but it is not affected by 
the moon. 

Meerseh aum . ( See Meehschaum. ) 

Mosaic gold has no cnniiection with 
Moses or the metal gold. It i.s an alloy 
of copper and zinc, used in the ancient 
mimvum or lesselalcil work. 

Mother of pearl is the inner layer of 
several sort.s of shell. It is not the 
mother of pearls, ns the name indicates, 
but ill some cases the matrix of the 
pearl. 

Natives. O^’sters raised in artificial 
beds. Surely oysters in their own 
natural beds ought to be called the 
natives. 

Oxygen means the generator of acids, 
but there are acids of which it is not the 
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bue, as hydrochloric add. Indeed,. I Toadflax has nothing at all to do with 
chemists now restrict the term acid to toads. It is tod flax, i.e, flax with tods 


compounds into which hydrogen enters, 
and oxy^adds are termed salts. 

Ten means a feather. (Latin, petnut, 
a wing.) A steel pen is not a very choice 
exmsBion. 

jPhilippe VI. of France was called 
Hen but never was name more 

inmiffopriate. He was defeated at Sluys 
and again at Cressy; he lost 
Calais ; and a fourth of all his subjects 
were carried off by the plague called the 
“Block Death.” 

Pomwf/e Pilla}\ in Alexandria, was 
erected neither by nor to Pompey. It 
was set up by the Emperor Diacletian, 
according to its inscription. 

Pi'ussian blue does not come from 
Prussia, but is the jirecipitate of the salt 
of protoxide of iron with red prussiatc 
of potass. 

Jtice paper is not made from rice, but 
from the pith of Tung-tsau, or hollow- 
plant, BO called because it is hollow when 
tlie pith has been pushed out. 

Salt is not salt at all, and has long 
been wholly excluded from the class of 
bodies denominated salts. Table-salt is 
“chloride of sodium.” 

Salt of Umon is in reality a binoxalatc 
of potash, with a little of the quadroxa- 
late. 

SaUft. Tlie substance of which junk 
bottles, ri*€ii(ih itiiiTors, window-panes, 
and openi-glosses ni'e made i.s ])lu(M3d 
among the w//Av, but is no suit at all. 

Sand-blind a mere corn ij»l ion of nain 
(half) blind. 

Scuttle^ to open a hole in a ship, moans 
really to bolt or bar. Scuttle.) 

Sealing-wax is not wax at all, nor does 
it contain a single particle of wax. It is 
made^ of shellac, Venice turpentine, and 
cinnabar. 

Shrew-monse is no mouse (/nne)^ but 
belongs to the genus eorex. 

SlaifO means noble, illustrious (e/tn'ih 
but is now applied to the most ignoble 
and debased. Babon.) 

Sove7'eign. The last syllable of tliis 
woid is incorrect. The word should be 
soverain (Latin, mpet^dre ; French, gonr- 
rain). It has no connection with 
“reign” (Latin, regndre). 

Sperm oil properly means “ seed oil,” 
from the notion that it was the spawm 
or melt of a whole. It is chiefly taken 
from the head, not the spawn, of the 

spermaceti ” whale. 

Titmotaie (plur. titmice) is no moiL«fc>, 
but a bird. (Anglo-Saxon, tite- indue, 
Uttle hedge-^rrow.) 


or clusters. 

Tonqnin beans. A ge^rapliical blunder 
for tmha beam, from lon^ in G-oinea, 
not Tonqnin, in Asia. 

Turhejjs do not come from Turkey, 
but Korih America, through Spain, or 
India. The French call them “ dindon.” 
i.e. dTnde or coq d'ludc, a term equally 
iucorrect. 

Turketf rhubarb neither grows in 
Turkey,' nor is it imported from Turkey. 
It grows in the great mountain chain 
between Tarfcary and Siberia, and is a 
Russian monopoly. 

Turkish baths are not of Turkish 
origin, nor are they baths, but hot-air 
rooms or theimm. 

Vallomliro'sa. Milton says:— 

‘‘Tbirk RH autumnal leaves that strew the broolcs 

la VaiiombroBa." I^arudtse Lost, i. SOS. 

But the trees of Vallombrosa, being 
pines, do not shed thickly in autumn, 
and the brooks are not strewed with 
their leaves. 

Ventriloquism is not voice from the 
stomach at all, but from the mouth. 

Well-beloved. Louis XIII. A most 
inappropriate title for this most detest- 
able ana detested of all kings. 

Whalebone is no bone at all, nor does 
it possess any properties of hone. It is 
a substance attached to the appear jaw 
of the whale, and serves to strain the 
water which the creature 'takes up iu 
!Hjge mouthfuls. 

Wolf^s-banr. A stnaugo eoiTuptioii. 
Bane is the Teiitouie word for all poison- 
ous herbs. Ihe Greeks, mistaking Iw-nes 
for beans, translated it kuamos, as they 
did hen -bane {huos-kuamos). Now 
vrolf^s-boue is an aconite, with a pale- 
yellow - flower, and therefore called 
white-bane to distinguish it from the 
blue aconite. The Greek for white is 
leukos, hence “ leukos-kuamos ; ” but 
lukos is the Greek for wolf, and by a 
blunder leukos-kuamos (white-bean) got 
muddled into lukos-huamos (wolf-b^n). 
Botanists, seeing the absurdity of calling 
aconite a bean^ restored the originiu 
word ** bane,” but retained the corrupt 
word lukos (a wolf), and hence we get 
the name wolf's-bane for white aconite. 
(H. Fox Talbot) 

Wormwood has nothing to do with 
worms or wood ; it is the Anglo-Saxon 
wer mod, man-inspiriting, being a strong 
tonic. 

Mlaprla'ion. ^ Concealment, neglect 
of. (French, mepris.) 



Miss 


Mite 


JftJlprigim of eUrho, Mistakes in 
*accoiiiits arising from neglect. 

JfMprision <f felony. Neglecting to 
reveal a felony when iniown. 

Minpnition of treason. Neglecting to 
disclose or purposely concealing a trea- 
sonable deugn. 

bum. BUatress. Blra. (mastereas, 
lady -master). Miss used to be written 
Mis, and is the first syllable of Mistress ; 
Mrs. is the conti'action oi unstress, called 
Mis’ess. Even in the reign of George II. 
unmarried ladies used to be styled Mrs. ; 
as, Mrs. Lepel, Mrs. Bclleiideii, Mrs. 
Blount, all uumarricd ladies. (See Pope's 
Letters.) 

Early in Charles II- ’a reipi, Evelyn 
tells us that lewd women began to be 
styled Misse ; ” now Mistress is more 
frequently applied to them. {See Lad.) 

bum Is as Good as a Bfile {A). A 
failure is a failure bo it ever so little, 
and is no more be it ever so great ; n 
narrow escape is an escape, and a more 
easy one is no more. If I miss the train 
by one minute, I miss it as much as if it 
had run a mile from the sbition ; and .f 
I escape an evil hy the skin of iiiy teetli, 
I escape, and he who escapes it easily 
does no more. 

Bussing Link {The). According to 
Darwin, the liigher animals are de- 
veloped fi-oin the lower (ju«*s. The 
lowest form of animal life i.s prf)to- 
plasm. which develops into ainrrbce 
(cell life), and thence, 8ucce.ssively. n+o 
i'yiiaiiKeW, gastnila, hydra, iiu'dusn, 
worms, heniatega, ascidians, fish, aniplii- 
biauB, birds ainl reptiles, nionotreiiiata, 
marsupials, placental inanimals, leiiiu- 
ridee, monkeys [missing linkj, man. 

BliMissip'pi Bubble, The French 
“South-Sea Scheme,” unci equally dis- 
astrous. It was projected by John Law, 
a Scotchman, ana had for its object the 
paj^ent of the National Debt of France, 
which amounted to 208 millions sterling, 
on being granted the exclusive tr ie of 
Louisiana, on the banks of the sis- 
sippi. (1717-1720.) OS^^SouT x.a.) 

BUstletoe. Shakesj^are calls it “ the 
baleful mistletoe ” {Titus Andronieus, 
ii. 3), in allusion to the Scandinavian 
story that it was with an arrow made 
of mistletoe that Balder was slain. {See 
KlBBlNO UnDEB the MISTLETOE.) 

Tlie word mistletoe is a corruption of 
misteUta, where mist is the Gefman for 
“dung,” or rather the “droppings of a 
bird,” from the notion that the plant 
was so propagated, especially by the 
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missel-thrush. Ta is for fem, Old Norse 
tein, meEUiing “ a plant ” or “ shoot. 

BUstletoe Bongb. The tale referred 
to ill thi.s song, aliont Loid Lovel's 
daughter, is related by Itogers in his 
Italy, where the lady is called “ Gi- 
nevm.” A similar narrative is given 
hy Collet in his Jtelics of Literature, and 
another is among the Causes Vrlebrrs. 

Mar well Old Hall, once tlic residence 
of the Seyntour, and afterwards of the 
Dacre family, has a similar tradition 
attached to it, and (according to the 
Post Offive Directory) “ the venr chest 
became the property of the Kev. J. 
Haygarth, a rector of Upham.” 

BUstress Roper. The Marines, or 
any one of them ; so called by the 
regular sailors, beciausc they liaudle the 
ropes like girls, not being used to them. 

BUstrOM of the Night {The). The 
tuberose is so called because it emits its 
strongest fragrance after sunset. Some- 
times, on a sultry evening, when the 
atmosphere is highly electrified, the 
fading flowers of the tuberose omit 
sparks of lucid flame. 

(In the language of flowers, the tube- 
rose signifies “the pleasures of love.”) 

BUetroM of the World. Ancient 
Borne was so called, because all the 
known world gave it ullegiuiiuo. 

Ml'ta. Sister of Aiuhi. suruanird 
“the Little Knight of Posirls,” in love* 
with Sir Mi ton de lleiineK, Boland's 
friend. Charlemagne greeted her after 
a tournaimuit with the Saracens at 
FrouKac, saying, “ llise, tyountess of 
Boimes.” Mila and Sir Mi ton were 
the parents of Mituinc {q.r.), {(froque- 
imtmne, tlx.) 

BUtalne. Godchild of Charlemagne ; 
her parents w’ere Mita and Mitoii, Count 
and Counte8.s of Beiine.s. She went in 
search of Fear fortress, and found that 
it only existed in the minds of the fear- 
ful, vanishing into thin air as it was 
approached by a bold heart and clear 
conscience. Charlemagne mode her for 
this achievement Boland’s squire, and 
she followed him on her horse VaiUmit 
to Spain, and fell in the attack at Bon- 
cesvalles. {Croquenntaine, pt. iii.) 

Bute. Sir Matthew Mite. A purse- 
proud East Indian merchant, who gives 
nis servants the most costly exotics, and 
overpowers everyone with the profusion 
of his wealth. {S. Foote : The Nabob.) 

Lady Oldliaiii tia> fl ■ “Hu cuiiu'S amntifrsi iiii 
preceded hy all tliv T>«nnp of Asis, Profusely 
icattci luu tiu' SiH>il 9 itf rufiQiiered iimt liirca, cor- 
Mi|iun» [Tic \ in 111-, and alienating the atfeenuna 
of all Uie uld friends of tlie family 
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Mttlita or Bfitai'raa. Tlid highest of 
the twenty-eight seoond-class dmuities 
of the audent Persians, and the ruler 
of the universe. Sometimes used as a 
synonym for the sun. The word means 
Siiend^ and this dei^ is so called because 
he befriends man in this life, and pro- 
tects him against edl spirits after death. 
He is represented as a young man with 
a Phrygian cap, a tunic, a mantle on his 
left shoulder, and pluucnng a sword into 
the neck of a bull. (Sanskrit, mitram^ 
a friend.) (See Thehais, i.) 

mitli'ildate (3 syl.). A confection 
said to be invented by Mithrida'tSs, King 
of Pontus and Bithyn'ia, as an antidote 
to poison. It contains seventy-two in- 
gredients. 

“ What brave spirit could ho conUMit to nit in 
Ins 8ho|) .... selling Mitliri4liituTii and dra^'on'H 
water to infected Iioubch ‘i "^Knight of the Dtinutig 
Jtmtle. (lOJBj ^ 

Mitre. The episcopal mitre sym- 
bolises the cloven tongues of fire w’hich 
desceuded ou the apostles ou the day of 
Pentecost. (Acts ii. 1-12.) Greek and 
Latin, 'inUra^ a turbun. 

Mitre Tavern (The), A place of 
resort in the time of Shakespcai'e : it 
was ill Bread Street, Cheapside. 

Mitten, pie Fardoner'a imlien. Who- 
ever put this mitten ou would be sure to 
thrive in all things. 

“ Ho tlwt lus hondc' jiMit in tliis inotnyn, 

HohIihI liave innUiplyinf? of Ins Krayti, 

• Whnn he Jiaih sowon, he it wliete or otos, 

tjo that yc offro iians LpencoJ or olios grootes,” 
Cfiawer : Proloque to Tlw rauiourfrH Tale. 

To give one the mitten. To reject a 
sweetheart; to jilt. (Latin, mdto, to 
send [about your business], whence dis- 
missal; to get your disnii.ssal.) Some 
sa>^ it is to get the tmtten instead of 
the hand, 

“TluM-p Lsa young Indy 1 hii\o sot. ui.\ heart on, 
though whether she is going lo gi\o me horn, or 
give me tin) mitten, I ain't iinire Mutinlled.’*- >Vu}it 
Slick : Human Nature, p. wi. 

*'I don't believe but wbat iliiif Hniiniiond girl's 
given him the mitten, else he wouldn't a vomo. 

1 wouldn't play second llddio for anj follow."-- 
Jtf. E. Wilkins: A Tardy Than/esyirnnj (.Anieri- 
can). 

Mlt'tlmna (Latin). A command in 
writing to a gaoler, to keop the person 
named in safe custody. Also a writ for 
removing a record from one court to 
another. So called from the first wonl 
of the writ, “Mittimus” (i.e, Wc 
send ...:). 

BUftoiL 2%e Chapter of Mi t ton. So 
the battle of Mitton was called, liecaiise 
so many priests took part therein. Hailes 
sayi that “three hundred eedesiostics 


fell in this battle, which was fought 
September 20th, 1310.” 

“Bo many priests took imrt in the light that 
the Scots called it the Chapter of MlttoU'-a meet- 
ing of the clergyineu lielouging to a cathedral 
iHJing called a chapter . Walter ScoU : Tales 
of a Grandfather, x. 

Bflacon. Better wed over the Mixon 
than over the Moor. {See Midden.) 

Mlzentop, malntoii, fbretop. 

SeiTice in tltesc masts has nothing what- 
ever to do with age or merit. A top ” 
is a platform fixed over the head of a 
lower mast, resting on the trestle- trees, 
to spread the rigging of the topniast. 

? The mizenmast is the aftermost 
mast of a ship ; the foremast is in tlie 
forw^ard part of a ship ; the niaiutnast 
is between these two. 

“Ho was put into Hit* iuir.('iitnp, and served 
three yi'ara in Mio Wi*»t Indies; then ho vmib 
tniiisferrod to the maintop, and hewed live 
jeurs in the Mediterranean; and then he was 
made <‘tipcain of the foretop, and served hw 
yinii'H ill lilt; East 1 ndies ; and at last he w as 
rated captain's coxswain in the Jiraid Irtgaie.''-- 
Cuyt. Marryat: PourJaek, chap. i. 

Mjolnlr (pron. youUner). Thor's 
hammer. (See Miolneii.) 

Mnemos'yne (4 syl.). Goddess of 
memory and mother of tlio nine Muses. 
(Clmmal mythology.) Tlio be.st rejire- 
seutatioii of this goddess is by A. K. 
Mengs, the “ Kaphael of Gemiany ” 
(1720-1779). 

Moabite Stone (The), Presented to 
the British Museum by the museum of 
the Loirn’e. It was discovered by the 
Rev. F. Klein at Dibhan in August, 
1868, and is 3 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet 
broad, and 14 J inches thick. The Arabs 
resented its removal, and splintered it 
into fragments, but it has been restored. 
Tlie inscription, consisting of forty-four 
lines, gives an account of the war of 
Meshii, King of Moab, against f)mri, 
Ahab, and other kings of Israel. Meslia 
sacrifii'ed his eldest son on the city vrnll 
in view of the invading Lsraelites. He 
set up this stone at Kennost D.c. 900. 

Moakklbat. A clas.s of angels, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan mythology. 
Two angels of this class attend every 
child of Adam from the cradle to the 
gi-avp. At sunset they fly up with the 
recoril of the deeds done since siinriHo. 
Every good deed is entered ten times bj’’ 
the recording angel on the, credit or 
right side of his ledger, but wlien an 
evil deed is reported the angel waits 
seven hours, “ if haply in that time the 
evil-doer may wpent.” (The Komn,) 

Moat. (See undei' Batthe.) 
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Moll. A contraction of the Latin 
nto'biie vttlaus (the fickle crowd). The 
teiin was first applied to the people by 
the members of the Green-rib^n Club, 
in the reign of Charles II. {Xorthe^'n 
Examiner, p. 574.) 

MolMiap (A). Is a plain cap, from 
Dutch mob = a cap. Probably mop is 
another form of the same word, and 
all come from the Latin mappa (a clout), 
whence our word map (a drawing on 
cloth), in contradistinctioo to a cartoon 
(a drawing on paper). 

MoliillBO. To render soldiers liable 
to be moved on semce out of the town 
whore they live ; to call into active ser- 
vice men enrolled but not on the war 
estahlislmiunt. (Latin, mobihft,) 

Mock-beggar Hall or Manor. A 

grand, ostentalious house, where no 
hospitality is afforded, neither is any 
charity given. 

“ Nm IhnpR (ibsrrvpd, nnr rluirit.ililp Ijiwee. 

The |Mii>r nuTivr » hi'ir answer from Mu* tlawp«. 

Who, III (hi‘ir oawnn; hinumiuOi fall it iilainf 

Mock-beggi r Manour, for tlu‘> foiiic in \ain«* ’’ 
Tttylor: \Vfyrken, 

Mockery. It wifi he a deftmoh, a 
morhern, and a marcl^ 7'homas, Lonl 
Doiiiiisiu. in his jiidginciit on the case of 
O'Connell v. The Queen. 

Modality, in scholastic philosophy, 
means the mode in w^hich anything exists. 
Kant divides our iudgment into three 
modalities : (1) ProHemahe, touching 
possible events ; (2) Acsertoric, touch- 
ing real events ; (3) Apodiettr, touching 
necessary events. 

Modlak (Lad}/ Bettij), in The Carefees 
Hiieband, by Cibber. The name ex- 
plains the character. This was Mrs. 
Oldfield’s favourite character, and The 
Tatl&t' (No. 10) accordingly calls this 
charming actress “ Lady Hetty Modish.” 
(See Nabcissa.) 

Mo'do. The fiend that urges to mur- 
der, and one of the five that possessed 

Poor Tom.” (>SV<? Mahu.) (fShake- 
spearc: King Lear, iv. 1.) 

Mo'dred. in the romance of The 
Mound Tablf\ is represented as the trea- 
cherous knight. He revolted from his 
Uncle Arthur, whoso wife he seduced, 
was mort^ally wounded in the battle of 
Camlan, in Cornwall, and W'as buried in 
the island of Avalon. 

Sir Modred^ The nrahew of King 
Arthur, He hated Sir Lancelot, sowed 
discord amongst the Knights of the 
Bound Table, and tampered with the 
“ lord# of the White Horse,” tl»e brood 
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that Hei^stkft. When the king went 
to chastise Sir Lancelot for tampering 
with the queen, he left Sir Modred in 
charge of the kingdom. Modred raised 
a revolt, and the king was slam in his 
attempt to qfiash it. (Tmmjson : IdylU 
of the King ; Guinevere.) 

Mods. In Oxford a contracted form, 
of moderations. The three necessary ex< 
aminationi^ in Oxford are the Smalls, 
the Mods, and the Greats. No one can 
take a class till he has passed the Mods. 
There are no Mods at Cambridge. 

*‘Wliilp T was readiiiff for Mods 1 was not so 
unaettlod intny iiiiud."—ri rniif Alien: The Bach- 
aUder, jiart iii. 

Mo'dns OpNBrandl (Latin). The 
mode of operation ,' the way in which a 
thing is done or should bo dfone. 

Modns Vivendi (A). A mutual ax- 
rangomont wheiT-by persons not at tlie 
time being on friendly terms can be 
induced to live together in harmony. 
This may apply to individuals, to socie- 
ties, or to jieoxiles (as the South Africans 
and the Boers). 

Mofneeil (East Indies), llie sub- 
ordinate divisions of a district ; the seat 
of government being called sadder. Pro- 
vincial. 

“To tell a man that, fatal rliarces have been 
laid nmunst, him, and refiiae him nii om»ort.iinif.«* 
for cxiiiauatioii, this is uol c\ eu Mofiiasil juMtioe.*' 
— 77i»' Timra. 

Mogul Cards. The best playing- 
cards nrere so called because the wrapper, 
or “ duty card ” (when cards were sub- 
ject to excise duty) coiitaiiicd the por- 
tiait of the Great Mogul. Those cards 
which contained some mark, speck, 
or other imperfection, wore called 
“Harrys.” 

Moba'dl [Mohammed], The twelfth 
Imaun, who is said to be living in con- 
cealment till Antichrist axipears, when he 
will come again and overthrow the great 
enemy. 

Mohair. (Probably the Arabic muh’- 
hagyar, goat’s-hair cloth.) It is the hair 
of the Ango'ra goat, iiitrodui'cd into 
Spain by the Moors, and thence brought 
into Germany. 

Mohak'abad'' (Al). Abu-Bihan, 
the geographer and astronomer in the 
eleventh century. 

Mobocka. A class of niffians who in 
the 18th century infested the streets of 
London. So called from the Indian Mo- 
hawks. One of their “new inventions ” 
was to toll persons down Snow Hill in a 
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tub ; another was to orertum coaches on 
lubbish-heaps. (See^a^; Ti'wia.m,) 
A Tivid picture of the misdmgs m the 
streets of London by these and other 
brawlers is given in Spectator^ No. 


" Yon fient your Mohocks Doxt abroad, 

With razors armed, and knives ; 

Who on alght^ivalk^ made inroad. 

And scared onr maids and wives ; 

They scared the watch, and window's brose . . .** 
Plot upon Plot (about 1713). 


MohtUk Captain Hill and Lord 
Bdohun made a dastardly attack on an 
actor named Mountfordf on his way to 
!Mr8. Bracemrdle’s house in Howard 
Street. Hill was jealous of the actor, 
and induced the noble lord” to join 
him in this * ‘ valiant <]^arrel . ' * Mount- 
ford died next day. Hill fled, and was 
never heard of more ; Mohun was tried 
for his life, but acquitted. {See IssA- 
CHAB.) {Howell: State Trials^ vol. xii. 
p. 947.) 


Mohsrronna {Edricius). Said to cure 
wounds by sympathy. He did not apply 
his powder to the wounds, but to a clom 
dipped in the blood. 


Moird Antique (French) is silk, etc., 
moire (watered) in the antique style, or 
to resemble the material worn in olden 
times. The h^pring of tiii^ like frost- 
work or scales is called moire metallique. 


Mokna'na. Khobabsak.] 

Mollhre. The Italian Molurc, Carlo 
Goldoni (1707-1793).^ 

TJte Spanish Molihe. Leandro Fer- 
nandez Moratin (1760-1828). 

Mo'Unlem. The system of grace 
and election taught by Louis Mo'lina, the 
Spanish Jesuit (1.535-1600), 

Those Janscnfsts. re^ulcknaincd MriimiRts." 

Bromimu ; Tho Rim awl Ihcjtook'. 

Moll (Kentish). Mary Carlson, com- 
monly known as the German Princess. 
She was sentenced toti'aTi8]Kjrtation,but, 
being found at Large, was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1672. 

Moll Cutpnroo. Mary Frith, a 
nroman of masculine vigour, who not 
iinfrcqucntly nasumed man's attiro. 
She WHS a notorious thief and cutpurse, 
who once attacked General Faii-fax on 
Hounslow Heath, for which she was 
sent to Newgate. She escaped by 
bribery, and died at last of dropsy in the 
seventy-fifth year of her age. (Time of 
Charles I.) 

Mon Flaadort. A woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty, bom in the Old Bailey. 
She ' 1 ^ twelve yeoiB a courtesan, five 


times a wife, twelve veean a thief, eS|!ht 
years a trazisport in Viigima ; bat w- 
mately grew nch,livedhoiieetly, and died 
a pemtent. (Chiles II. *s reii^.) {See 
Daniel Defoe's Moll Flanders.) 

Moll Thomnon'o Mark. As Take 
away this bottle, it has Moll Thomson's 
mark on it.” Moll Thomson is M. T, 

{empty). 

Molly. He's a regular Molly, Said 
of a man or big boy who betties or inter- 
feres with women’s work, such aa kitchen 
business, dressmaking, personal decora- 
tion, and so on. 

Molly Coddle (A). A pampered 
creature, afraid that the winds of heaven 
should visit him too roughly; though a 
male, a Molly ; not a valetudinarian, but 
ever fearing lest he should be so. 

Molly BKagnlreo. An Irish secret 
society organised in 1843. Stout, active 
young Irishmen, dressed up in women's 
clothes, blackened faces, ax^ otherwise 
diwuised, to surprise those employed to 
enterce the payment of rents. Their 
victims were ducked in bog-holes, and 
many were beaten most unmercifully. 

"Tho judge who tried the murderer was elected 
by the Mrifly Maguires ; the jurors wao assisted 
him were themselves Molly Maguires. A score of 
Molly Maguires came forward to swear than the 
asaassiii was sixty miles from the spot on which 
he bad been seen to (Ire at. William I)unii, . . , and 
I he jurors returned a verdict of Not Guilij.”— W. 
JIflpworth Dixon: Now America, ii. 

Molly Mog. This celebrated beauty 
was an innkeeper's daughter, at Oaking- 
ham, Berks. She was the toast of all 
the gay sparks, in the former half of the 
eighteenth century, and died in 1766, at 
an advanced age. Gay has a ballad on 
this Fair Ma%d of the Inn. 

Molly Mog died at the age of sixty- 
seven, a spinster ; Mr. Stauden, of Ar- 
borfteld, the enamoured swain alluded to 
ill the ballad, died 1730. It is said that 
Molly's sister Sally was the greater 
lieauty. A portrait of Gay still hangs 
in the" inn. 

Molmutlns. A mytliical king ^of 
Britain, who promulgate the laws called 
the Molmutine, and esta-blislied the 
privilege of sanctuaiy. He is alluded to 
in Cymheline^ iii. 1 {Shakespeare). 

BloloolL Any inflnenee which de- 
mands from us the socrifioe of what we 
hold most dear. Thus, war is a Moloch, 
king moh is a Molooh, the guillotine was 
tbeMoloch of the French Bevolnrion, etc. 
The allusion is to the god of the Am- 
monites, to whom childM were mftaq 
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to pm throueh the fire” in sacrifice. 
Milton says ne was ** wordlipped in 
Eabba, in Argob, and Basan^ to the 
stream of utmost Amon.** {Fnradite 
Zostf book i. 392-398.) 

Moly. Wild garlic, called sorcerer’s 
garlic. There are many sorts, all of 
which flower in May, except “ the sweet 
moly of Montoelier,” which blossoms in 
September. The most noted are ** the 
great moly of Homer,” the Indian moly, 
the moly of Hungary, serpent’s moly, 
the yellow moly, Spanish purple moly, 
Spanish silver-c^ped moly, and Dios- 
cor'ides’s moly. Pope describes it and its 
effects in one of his odes, and Milton 
refers to it in his Comut. (Greek, moltt.) 

“ Thaf. molv 

That HermSa ouce to wifto Ulyases ffnve." 

Jilittitn: Comus, av»*0. 

Mome {French) i says Cotgrave, is a 
Momus, flnd-fault, carping fellow. So 
called from Momus, the god of raillery. 

“ Or oeBi'Cnc donqiics I(?8 inoniefi, 
lie nioi'dre lea earn t.sniif'UH." 

’ J. du BeUay : A . P. df Romard. 

Mo'mlera (French, men of mummer n). 
An Evangelical party of Switzerland, 
somewhat I'esembling our Methodists. 
They arose in 1818, and made way both 
in Germany and France. 

Mommur, The realm of O'beron. 
{MidfVc Atje romance.) 

Mo'mus. One who carps at every- 
thing. Momus, the sleepy god, u’us 
always railing and carping. * 

MoiiiiJft. lirint' a^lcpd lo I’hss- iiidirinPUt <»n »hp 
relanvp uients of Neprune, Vni(.an,Hnd Mrner\a, 
iflilpd At tliPii) all. Ho said rho iKiriia of n bull 
ought to lm\ e boon pI.icod in thoalioiiblerfi whor»» 
They VMuId hiivo liooii of iiinrli groat or forro ; as 
for man. ho Haul .liipiior ought, to ha\o iiinde hiiii 
with a window in Ins bronBt, wlunobj Iiih roal 
thnuglits iinglir, lio ro^oaloil. Honi-o Dr. tiray 
Ha.\H that every iinronHonnbJo carjK.'r la cniiiMl a 
•‘MoniiiA.’' 

Momus’a Lattice or Window. 

Momii.s bluuied Viilwiii heniiisc lie ditl 
not set a windr>\v or lattice iu the hnniaii 
brea.st for disctM-iiing secret thouglils. 

“ Woio Momus l.'ilticT 111 oiir l>ie:isiH 

rtynm: llmiri.iii l. 


that God is one, immutable and primaiy* 
Their opponents turned upon them, iand 
nicknamed them Patripassiam 
saying that according to such a dodbdne 
God the Father must have suffered on 
the cross. 

Mon'aroby. Ftfth^nonarchy mm. 
Those who believed that the second 
coming of Christ was at hand, and that 
at His second coming He would establish 
the fifth universal monarchy. The flve 
are these: the Assyrian, uie Persian, 
t^e Macedonian, the Boman, and the 
Millennium. 

Monday Pops. A contraction of 
“Monday Populors,” meaning popular 
concerts for classical music, iuti'oauoed 
at St. James’s Hall by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell iu 1858. Thei'e are Saturday 
* Pops also. 

Money. Shortly after the (Gallic in- 
vasion, Lucius Furius built a temple to 
Juno Moue'ta (the Monitrese) on the spot 
where the house of Manlius Capitollnus 
stood. This spot of the Capitol was 
selected because Manlius was the first 
man alarmed by the cackling of the 
sacred geese. Tlijs temple was subse- 
quently converted into a mint, and the 
“ uses” there coined were called monrfrt. 

V Juno is rrpre.scnted on medals with 
I iustruinonts of coinrigu, im the hammer, 

I iiuvil, pincers, and die. (Soo /.iry, vii. 
L’S, and Cicero, he hi r in date ^ i. 15.) 

The oldest coin of Cirecce boro the iin- 
prc.ss of an ox. Hence a bribe for silence 
was said to be an “ ox on the tongue.” 
Subsequently each province had its own 
impress : 

Alhrnn,1^n <»wl (tbn bin! ttf wiHib»ni) 

JUroliii, Itarrhiifl (tip* v iiicjiirrl df (breen). 
lttlft1ios,n ilol|i)i:n 

Ahicnn>nKf, ii bw« kliT (fmin iis lov •* of wfii ) 
Ithodru.tUi' ilihc of rill* him (ilic roloHAiih nil 

IIIUIPP lO lIlO HIIIM 

Itrnue IiikI a diflcrcnt impress for each 
I'oiii ' 


Mo'naoiel'lo [/dflr nwn/i]. A sort 
of incubus in the mythology of Xaples. 
It is described as a thick- little man, 
dressed in a monk’s garment and broad- 
brimmed hat. Those who will follow 
when he beckons will be led to a spot 
where treasure is concealed. Sometimes, 
however, it is his pleasure to pull the 
bed-clothes off, and sometimes to sit 
perched on a sleeper. ^ 

Monandii’aiUL A tlieologioal p^y 
of the third century, who maintained 


Kur thf .Is, I In' bnul uf .biu'is iiii o)if> Hirlr*, ;iim1 

tli« iTow f»f ii hhir dll r hi- r('\i-r'««' 

Tin* fU*' hnait of .1 ii'iter iilKl tiiO 

The Tiicnfi, the beAcl of a woiiih,*! f'-' Home or 
M.ncrva) aiifl fmir iioiiita ro rteii ire four omirns 
Tlie QuMhintft, the Iieail'if Hp* i ales ainl tlireo 
liomts tfi df*nrire t hrip- 

The tSexUifiK. flio lu’.arl of A! r; , .-.nd fwo 
I'oints tci di'DOU- rw o o'j'ircs, 

Jiotved mom y. Bent coin, given as a 
plodge of love, 

" THkiDpr forth a bowed grroat aud an old T^nny 
bowed he tuvo, it [ficj her." — £7im<i»-catoAifM. 
(Time. ElizabetL.i 

Money miikcs tbe More to gos 

{Sec Mass.) 
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Konlm'iak in Otway’s tragedy of 
The ih'phan. Sir Walter Scott says, 
**More tears have been shed for the 
sorrows of Moiiimia, than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona.” 

SfoainiL The doctrine of the oneness 
of mind and matter, God and the uni- 
verse. It ignores all that is supernatural , 
and the dualism of mind and matter, God 
and creation ; and, as this is the case, 
of course, there can he no opposition 
between God and the world, as imity 
cannot be in opposition to itself. Monism 
teaches that **all arc hut parts of one 
stupendous whole, whose body nature is, 
and God the soul ; henc^, whatever is, 
only conforms to the cosmical laws of 
the universal ALL. 

Haeckel, of Jena, in 1866, revived this 
theory, and explains it thus : ** Monism 
(the correlative of Dualism) denotes 
unitary coiicei)tion, in opposition to a 
supernatural one. Mind can never exist 
Without matter, nor matter without 
mind. ” As G od is the same * ‘ yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” creation must be 
the same, or God would not be un- 
changeable. 

Monitor. So the Komans called the 
nursery teacher. The MUiUmf Mmitor 
was an officer to tell young soldiers of 
the faults committed against the service. 
The Borne hfomtor w'a»s a slave to call 
the family of a morning, etc. 

Monitor. An ironclad with a flat deck, 
sharp stem, and one or more movable 
turrets. 

Monk, in printing, is a black smear 
or blotch made by leaving too much ink 
on the part. Caxtou set up his priii ting- 
press in the m'tpto’rmni of Westminster 
Ah^cy ; and the associations of this 
place gave rise to the shang expressions 
monk and friar for hlacjk and W'hite 
defects. (See Friar, Chavel.) 

Give a man a monk (PVench, 
hailler le motfne).'' To do one a mischief. 
Babolais says that Grangousier (after 
the battle of Picrocho'lc) asked “ w'hjit 
was become of Friar John;” to which 
Gargaiitua replied, “ doubt the 
enemy has the monk,” alluding to the 
pugnacious feats of this wonderful 
churchman, who knocked men down 
like ninepins. (Rabelais : Gargantua ami 
J^anta^rnely book i. 45.) 

Monk XfOWlo. Matthew Gregory 
Lends i.s so called from his novel en- 
titled (1773-1818.) 

Monk Uatonlng to a Bird. (See 

PsXgZy HlLPEeSBllf .) 


Monk of Westminster. Bichard of 
Cirencester, the historian. (Fourteenth 
century.) 

Monkey (.^). £500. (iS1?^Mabygold.) 

Monkey 3 ; the Devil ; an imp of mis- 
chief. Hence^ a meddlesome child is 
spoken to as “ you little monkey ; ” 
and is called “ a regulai* imp,” or “imp 
of mischief.” Tlie allusion is to the 
old drawings of devils, with long tails 
and monkey ugliness. 

To get (or have') one*s monkei/ up. To 
he riled. Hero the allusion is also to 
the devil or evil spirit in man : he will 
be “in a devil of a temper.” Even 
taken literally, monkeys ai’e extremely 
irritable and easily provoked. 

Monkey, in sailor language, is the 
vessel which contains the full allowance 
of grog. Halliwell (Archaic IHeiionari/) 
has — 

“ Monoovn, ‘ Beore corn;*, liarloy Ijytrjjc, «)r nioii- 
rornc.’ (l.Vil'.') 

To sack the monkeg. Sailoi-s call the 
vessel which contains their full allow- 
ance of grog “a monkey.” Hence, to 
“suck the monkey” is' surreptitiously 
to suck liquor from a cask tlirough a 
straw. Again, when tlie milk has been 
taken from a cocoaimt, and rum has 
been substituted, “sucking the monkey ” 
means drinking this rum. Probably 
“ monkey ” in all such cases is a cor- 
ruption of tnoncorn (ale or beer). (Seo 
MarrgaVs Feter Simple.) * (See Monkey 
Spoons.) 

Monkey Board. The stop behind 
an omnibus on which the conductor 
stands, or rather skips about like a 
monkey. 

Monkey Boat. A long, narrow boat. 

Monkey Jacket, A coat with no 
more tail than a monkey, or^ more ati-ictly 
speaking, on ajie. 

Monkey-pnule. The name given 
to a Chilian pine, w'hose twisted and 
prickly brauciies puzzle even a monkey 
to climb. 

Monkey Spoons. Spoons at one 
time given in Holland at inamuges, 
christeuiogs, and funerals. They may 
still be picked up occasionally ut cu- 
riosity shops. The spoon at weddings 
was given to some immediate relative of 
the bride, and just below the monkey on 
the handle was a heart. At funerals 
the spoon was given to the officiating 
clergyman. Among tlie Dutch, drink- 
ing IB called “jmcking the monk^” 
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(zuiffin^ de nionkt/)^ and one fond of 
orink was called ** a monkey sucker.” 
The Dutchman began the day with an 
appetiser — i,e, rum, with a pinch of salt, 
served in a monkey spoon (monky Upel) ; 
and these appetisers were :^ely used at 
weddings, christenings, and funerals. 

Monkey wltk a Long Tall (A). 
A mortgage. A monkey {g.v.) is slang 
for £500. 

Monkey*a Allowance. More kicks 
than halfpence. The allusion is to tlie 
monkeys carried about for show; they 
pick up the halfpence, but carry them 
to the muster, who keeps kicking or 
ill-treating the poor creatures to urge 
them to incessant tricks. 

Monkey^a Money. I will pay you in 
monkey' X money (“ en monnaie tie xinge ”) 
— ill goods, in personal work, in mumb- 
ling a.nd grimace. l*he French had a 
law that wlien a monkey passed tlie 
Petit Pont, of Paris, if it was for sale it 
was to pay four deniers (two-tliirds of a 
penny) for toll; but if it belonged to a 
sliowman and was not for 8<ale, it should 
suffice if 'the monkey went through his 
ti’icks. 

“It was an orlffiiml by Manfer Charlfig Cliar- 
ni(PH, i)riiici|)al painter to Knit; Memstim [of 
Krain’Pl, tiaid for in court fashion with iiioukey's 
unuwi ."—Jluhelatfi : (Jargantua and Pantagrml^ 

Mon'klr and Na'klr, according to 
Mahometan mythology, are two angels 
who interrogate the dead immediately 
they are buried. The first two nuostions 
th^ ask are, “ Wlio is your Lora ? ” and 
“ Who is your prophet ? ” Their voices 
are like thimder, their aspects liideous, 
and tliose not apnroved of they lash into 
perdition with wmips half -iron and half- 
Jiamc. ifiee Munkau.) 

'• III* >011 not nee tlinae ajM^ctrcH that arc xtirriior 
tlif liurninfr coals ’ They are Moiikir and Nakir," 
— Bedejord : Vathek. 

Monmoutli. The town at the mouth 
of the Moniiow. 

Monmouth . The surname of Hcuiy V. 
of England, who w^as horn there. 

Monmoutli Cap. A soldier^s cap. 

“ The Holrliera that the AfoiinKiutli wfair. 

On castles* tops their eiisiKns rear." 

“ The l>est cans were formerly made at Mnn- 
nioiith, where the capjHM’s* chaiiel doth still re- 
main.”— fitl/ei*; Worthies of Wales, p. ai. 

Monmouth Street (London) takes 
its name from the unfortunate son of 
Charles II., executed for rehelliou in 
1685. Now Dudley Street. 

Monnaie de Bneoo h e. Worth- 
less coin; coin not current; counters. 

Brummagem hal^nnies.” Coins were 


at one time made and circulated by the 
lawyers of France, which had no cur- 
rency beyond their own community. 
{See Babooiuanb.) 

Mono'nla (3 syl.). Munster. 

“Reinpinhor the frloneii of Brieu the bra« 
Though the days of the hero ai'« o'er. 

Though lost to Mouorua, and cold In the grave, 
He returns to Kinko'ra [his palace] no more.’' 

T. Mooie ; Irish MeUtdms, No. 1. 

Monoph'agona. The eater of one 
sort of food only. (Greek, monos pha- 
yeiu.) 

Monoph'yslteB (4 syl.). A religious 
sect in the Levant, wlio maintained that 
Jesus Christ had only one nature, and 
that divine and human were combined 
in much tho same way as the body and 
soul in man. (Greek, monos phusis, one 
nature.) 

Monoth'ellsm consisted in the doc- 
trine that, although Christ has two dis- 
tinct naturo‘s, He never had but one wilt. 
His human will being merged in the 
divine. (Greek, monos-thelema, one single 
will.) 

Monroe Doctrine. The American 
States are never to entangle themselves 
ill the broils of Europe, nor to suffer the 
powers of the Old World to interfere in 
the affairs of the New ; and they \irv> to 
account any attempt on tho part of the 
Old Worhl to plant their systems of 
government in any part of Nortli Ame- 
rica dangerous to American peace and 
safety. .Inmes Monroe was twice pre- 
sident of the United States. (1816 and 
1820.) 

Monsieur. Philmpe, Due crOrli^us, 
brother to Louis XI V., was called Mon- 
sieur : other gentlemen were only Mon- 
sieur This or That. (1674-1 723. ) 

Monsieur le (loadjuteur. Paul de Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de itetz (Ress). 
(1614-3679.) 

Monsieur le Ihte, Henri -Jules de 
Bourlion, eldest son of the Prince de 
Condc. (1692-1740.) 

Monsieur le Grand. The Great Equeny 
of France. 

Monsieur le Prince. Prince de Conde 
(1621-1686). (.SVr Madame.) 

Monsieur de Paris. Tlie public 
executioner or Jack Ketch of France. 

“ Biccardo de Albertes was a i>er8onal fnend of 
all the ‘ Messiriirs do J^ris,' wiju served the lU*- 
publio. He attended all capital executions, and 
poBsesBOH a curious library."— ^atcipaiwr Pwra^ 
graph, January 25th, isus. 

Monsoon is a coiruptioii of the Malay 
word mooseem (year or season}. For six 
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ttouths it is a. noiiih-eaEitode-wmd, and 
for six months a south- woi^. 

Monster {The), Benwick Williams, 
a wretch who used to prowl about Lon- 
don, wounding respectable women with 
a double-edgra knife. He was con- 
Tinted of Rereial offences in July, 1790. 

The green^mdmwiater. Jealousy; so 
called by Shakespearo in Othello, 

*Bevaro of Jealousy t 

It If a ffreen-oyed monster that doth mnclc 

The meat it feeds fin." Act lii. 3. 

Monaters. See each under its name, 
as CoCSATBICE,GkllGHiyACHE, CHIlCJBIiA, 
etc. 

Mont, in chiromancy, is the technical 
word for the eminences at the roots of 
the fingers. 

That ai tli« rooi of thu 

thumb w liie Mont do MarH. 
mdeir Jlngfr is tiie M«int do Jiiiiitor, 
hma Jlngttf is the Mniii de Sntiiriie. 
‘fina Jiiioer is tho Mont do 
little Jinytr is Mio Mont ilo VoniiH. 

V There are two others : one bfitween 
the tJimnb anil index tingi'i*, called the 
Mont de Merciire, and one opposite 
called the Mont de Lime. {iSee Finger. ) 

Mont do Pl^te. A pawn de^tot. 
These depots^ called tnonh lU pieUl ” 
(charity loons), were first instituted 
under Leo X., at Koine, by cliaritable 
persons who wished to rescue the poor 
and needy from usurious money-lenders. 
They advanced sinall sums of money ou 
the security of pledges, at a rate of in- 
terest bai'ely sufficient to cover the 
working expenses of the institution. 
Both the name and system were intro- 
duced into Fmiice and Spain. The 
model Loan Fund of Ireland is formed 
on the same system. Public granaries 
for 'Ae sale of com are called in Italian 
Monti fmmentarh. “ Monte means a 
public or State loan , hence also a 
“bank.*' 

Mont 8t. Mlobel, in Normandy, 
formerly called Belen. Kero nine 
Druidesses sold to sailors the arrows to 
charm away storms. The arro\v.s liud to 
be discliarged by a young iiiun twenty - 
one years old. 

Montagnarda [the mountam partif]. 
The extreme democratic politicians ' in 
the fSrench Bevolution; so colled be- 
cause ^ey occupied the highest tier of 
benches in the hall of the National Con- 
vention. opposite party sat on the 
level of the floor» called the ** plain.” 

Mon'tsguo (3 syl.^ The head of a 
faction in Tero'na {makeBpeare: Romeo 
and Juliet), /JCbe device of the family 


is a mountain with eharplg^peahed crest 
{mont^agu or acu), 

Monta'niats. Heretics of the second 
century; so called from Monta'nus, a 
Phrygian, who asserted that he had re- 
ceived from tlte Holy Ghost special 
knowledge that had not been vouchshfed 
to the apostles. 

Montaii'to. Signior Montanto, A 
master of fence rather than a soldier ; a 
tongue-doughty knight. It is a word 
of fence, and hcncc Ben Jonson says, 
“ Yout pu/itOf your mwso, your stoerata, 
your imbrocata, your passnda, your 
montantoy {Every Man in his Mwnottr.) 

Monteer Cap. So called from 7non~ 
ieros d* Espinoza (mountaineers), W’ho 
once fonned the interior guard of tlie 
palace of the Spanish king. The way 
they came to he appoiutea is thus ac- 
counted for Sanchica, wife of Don 
Sanclio Garcia, Count of Castile, entered 
into a ])1ot to })oison her husband, but 
one of the moiintaineei-s of Espinoza 
revealed the plot and saved the count’s 
life. Ever after the sovereigns of Castile 
i-ecruited their body-guards from men 
of this estate. 

Montelth'. A scalloped basin to cool 
and wasli glasses in ; a sort of puiicH- 
bow’l, made of silver or pewter, with a 
movable rim scalloped at the top; so 
called from its inventor. , 

"New tliinfrs produce uew iiamee. and tliiia 
Monreith 

Has by one vessel saved his name from dentil.'* 

KiUff. 

Montem. A custom formerly ob- 
served every three years by the boys of 
Eton school, wlio proceeded on Whit 
Tuesday ad montem (to a mouud called 
Salt Hill), near the Bath Boad, and 
exacted a gratuity called salt from all 
who passed by. Sometimes as much as 
£1,000 was thus collected. The custom 
was abolished in 1847. 

Montelro-oap {A) properly means a 
huntsman’s cap, but Sir Walter Scott 
tells us tliat Sir Jeffrey Hudson wore “a 
large Montero hat,” meaning a Spanish 
hat with a feather. {Peverd of the 
Teaky chap, xxxv.) 

Monteai’noa ^he Cave of). Close 
to the castle of Koebafrida, to which a 
knight of the same name, who had re- 
ceived some cause of offence at the 
f^nch court, retired. Traditiou ascribes 
the river Guadia'na to this cave as its 
source, whence the river is sometuoeB 
called Montesmos. 
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ltoiitMni*iiUi^ MiMm. Mexico. 
Montezuma, the last emperor, was seized 
by Cortes, and oompelled to acknowledge 
himself a vasstd of Spain (1519). 

. Montesn'm's A curious 

stone, weighing twehty-four tons, of 
basaltic porpliyry, in Mexico. This im- 
mense stone is cut into figures denoting 
the Mexican division of time, and may 
be termed tiieir calendar. 

Koatflaiieon Watch (A ) . ^ * Z/; fftiet 
de Montfaucon^ A man hanged. Mont- 
faucon ‘is an eminence near Paris, once 
used as the Tyburn or place of execu- 
tion. At one time it was crowded' with 
gibbets, but at the Bevolution they 
were destroyed, and it became the dust- 
bin of the city, “ Une voine pour hs 
immondieea de rarie ei VSsearrmage dee 
vfmauxJ*^ In 1841 this sink of corrup- 
tion and infection was moved to La 
plaxne dee Vertm,^^ surely a strange 
satire on the word. 

Montgomery, in Noilh Wales: so 
colled from Hoger de Montgomery, llarl 
of Shrewsbury, who won the castle of 
Baldwyn, lieuteuant of the marches to 
William the Conqueror. Before this 
time it was called “Tre Faldwyn.” 

Mmigmnery* 8 diviaimit all on one aide. 
This is a French proverb, and refers to 
the Free Companies of the sixteenth 
century, of which Montgomery was 
a noted chief. The booty he took was 
all given to his banditti, and nothing 
was left to the victims. (See Lion’s 
Share.) 

Montli of Sundays (A), An inde- 
finite long time ; never. [See Never.) 

**Such Hnotber chance mlvht never turn up in 
a numth of Sundaya."— Ro/draicood ; Robberu 
Under Arms, chap. x\. 

Month's Mind (A), An irresistible 
longing (for something) ; a great desire. 

“1 see you have a munth'a mind for thei» 
Shakespeare : Two Gentlemen of Vei ona, I i'. 

Months. 

January, So called from “Janus,” 
the Boman deity that ke^ the gates of 
heaven. The image of Janus is repre- 
sented with two faces looking opposite 
ways. One face is old, and is emmema- 
tical of time past ; the other is young, as 
the emblem of time fnture. The Dutch 
used to call this month Lauw-maand 
(frosty-monto) ; the Saxons, WuIf^mo~ 
nath, because wolves were very trouble- 
some then from the great scarcity of 
food. After the introductiou of Chris- 
tjsnify, the name was changed to Se 
etfUra gedla (the after-yule) ; it was also 


called Foi'ma^imnath (first month). In 
the French Bepublican calendar it woe 
called Nivoee (snow^month, December 
20th to 20th January). 

Febrmry, So called from “ Februa,” 
a name of Juno, from the Sabine word 
febmo (to purify). Juno was so called 
because she presided over the purifica- 
tion of women, which took place in 
this month. The Dutch used to term 
the month SpokkeUmaand (vegetation- 
month) ; the ancient Saxons, Sprote-cdl 
(from the sprouting of pot-wort or kelel; 

I they changed it subsequently to 
monath (from the returning sun). In 
the French Bepublican calendar it was 
called Fluvioee (rain-month, 20th January 
to 20th Februaiy). 

Mareh, So called from “ Mars,” the 
Boman war-god and patron deity. The 
old Dutch name for it was LenUmamd 
(lengthening-month^, because the cUyn 
sensibly lengthen ; the old Saxon ii^o 
was HrHh-mouath (rough month, from 
its boiRterous winds); the name was 

3 iently changed to Lengfh-monath 
ening mouth) ; it was also called 
lonath (boisterous-mouth). lu 
the" French Bepublican calendar it was 
called Ventoee (windy-mouth, February 
20th to March 20th). 

April, So called frofn the Latin 
aperio (to open), in allusion to the 
unfolding of the leaves. The old Dutch 
name was Grae-maand (gin^ss-month) ; 
the old Saxon, Eaeter-tnonath (orient or 

K hal-month). In the French Bepul)- 
L calendar it was called Germinal 
(the time of budding, March 21 st to the 
19th of April). 

May is the old Latin magiue, softened 
into tnaius, similar to the Sanskrit mah 
rto grow), that is, the growing- month. 
The old Dutch name was lilou-niaand 
(blossoming month) ; the Old Saxon, Trt - 
mtlrki (three milch), because cows wore 
milked thrice a day in this month. In 
the French Bepublican calendar the 
mouth was culled Floreal (the time of 
flowers, April 20th to Mav 20th). 

June, So called from the “ jumo'res ” 
or soldiers of the state, not from Juno, 
the queen-goddess. The old Dutch name 
was Zoiner^maand (summer-month) ; the 
old Saxon, Sere-numath (dry-month), and 
‘Lida^eerra (joy-time). In the French 
Bepublican calendar the month was 
ceBed Prairtal (meadow-month, May 
20th to June 18th). 

July, Mark Antony gave this month 
the name of Julius, from Julius CflBsar, 
who was bom in it. It had been pre- 
*4ou8ly called (flfth-month}r 
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The old Datch nsme for it was JTooy- 
maand (hay-month) ; . ..the old Saxon, 
ifad^wonath (because the oatUe were 
turned into the meadows Jao feed), and 
Lida afievr (the second mild or genial 
month)* In the Frencli Bepublicau 
calendar it was called Measidor (harvest- 
month, June 19th to July 18th). 

At^ust. So called in honour of Au- 

K i Cesar ; not because it was his 
month,' but because it was the 
month in which he entered upon his first 
consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
received the oath of allegiance from the 
legions which occupied the Janie' ulum, 
rrauced Eg^t, and put an end to the 
civil wars. He was bom in September. 
The old Butch name for August was Ooat- 
maand (harvest-ip^^iith) ; the old Saxon, 
Weod-monath (weed-month, where weed 
signifies vegetation in geueiul. In the 
Frendi Bepublican calendar it was called 
Thei'-midor (hot-month, July 19th to 
August 1 7th). 

^iptember. The seventh month from 
March, where the year used to com- 
mence. The old Dutch name was Hei'at~ 
maand (autumn-month) ; the old Saxon, 
QeraUmmaih (barley-monath), or Jhcr- 
fest-mmath ; and after the introduction 
of Christianit^r Hali^ ^monath (holy- 
month, the nativity of the Virgin Mary 
being on the 8th, the exaltation of tlio 
Cross on the 14th, Holy-Kood Day on 
the 26th, and St. Michael’s Day on the 
29th). in the French Bepublican cal- 
endar it was called Fruvtidor (fruit- 
month, August 18th to September 21st). 

October, The eighth mouth of the 
Alban calendar. The old Dutch name 
was Wyn-maand ; the Old Saxon, fFin~ 
monatK (wine-month, or the time of vin- 
tage) ; it was also called Tco-mmath 
(tenth • month), and Wmtev -fifUeih 
(winter full-moon). In the Fr(*n*ch Re- 
publican calendar it was cnlled Vemlh^ 
miaire (time of vintage, September 22nd 
to Octooer 2l8t). 

November, Ihe ninth Alban month. 
The old Dutch name was 5%///- 
(slaughter-month, the time when tlie 
beasts were slain and salted down for 
winter use); the old Saxon, Wind-monath 
(wind-month, when the fitshennen drew 
their boats ashore, and gave over fishing 
till the next spring) ; it was also called 
Bht^monath — the vameoAStaght-maand, 
In the French Bepublican calendar it 
was called JBrumaire (fog-month, Octo- 
ber 22ud to November 21 st). 

December, The tenth month of the old 
Alban calendar. The old Dutch name 
waa JTinter-maand (wint^-month) ; the 


old Saxon, Mid^winter^^monath (mid- 
winter-month) ; whereas June waaMid^ 
sitmor-monath, Christian Saxons called 
December Se ura gedta (the anti-yule). 
In the French Bepublicau calendar it 
was called InmahH? (hoar-frost moutlj, 
from November 22nd to December 20tli). 

Monthawi {Al)y \t1ie destroyerl. One 
of Mahomet’s lances, confiscated from 
the Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'na. 

Montjoie St. Denis. The war-cry 
of the French. Mmtme is a eoiTuption 
of Mous Jovis^ us the little mounds were 
called which served as direction -posts in 
ancient times; hence it was applied to 
whatever showed or indicated the way, 
as the banner of St. Denis, called tlio 
Orifiamme. The Burgundians had for 
their war-cry, “ Montjoie St. Andre ; ” 
the dukes of Bourbon, “ Montjoie Notre 
Dame ; ” and the kings of England 
used to have “Montjoie St. George,’’ 
There seems no sumdent reasoiL to 
suppose that Montjoie St. Denis is a 
corruption of “ St, Denis mon joie'”— 
i,€, “ St. Denis is my hope.” 

Montjoie, The cry of the FrencTi 
heralds in the ancient toimiaments ; and 
the title of the French kiug-of-anns. 

Montrognon Uiarm of)y Lord of 
Bourglastie, Tort^esse, and elseAvhere. 
A huge mass of muscle, who existed 
only to eat and diink. He was a de- 
sceudant of Esau on liis father’s side, 
and of Gargantiia on liis inother’a He 
once perfonned a gigantic feat — ^lie 
killed six liundred Saracens who hap- 
pened to get in his way as he was going 
to dinner. Ho was bandy-legged, could 
lift immense weights, had an elastic 
stomach, and four rows of teeth. In 
Ci'i>qnemitaine he is made one of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, and W'as one 
of the four knights sent in search of 
Croqueinitaine and Fear-fortress. 

Montserrat'. The Catelouiaus aver 
that this mountain was riven and /pat- 
tered at the pmeifixion. Every rift is 
tilled with evergreens. Similar legends 
exist with regard to many other moun- 
tains. (Latin, mona aerra'tua, the moun- 
tain jagged like a saw.) 

Monnmentol Ci^. Baltimore, U. S. , 
is so called because it abounds in monu- 
ments : witness the obelisk} the 104 
churches, etc. 

Monnmental Sttgles. In the age 

of chivalry the woman in monument&d 
brasses and effigies is placed on the 
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man’s right hand ; but 'whfn chivaliy 
declined she was placed on his left hand. 

MoBnmental Figures. No. 1. 

(1) Tliose in stone, with plain sloping 
roofs, and without inscriptions, are tlie 
oldest. 

(2) In 11 60 these plain prismatic roofs 
began to be ornamented. 

(3) In the same century the sloping 
roofs gave place to armorial bearings. 

(4) In the thirteenth century we see 
flat roofs, and figures carved on the lids. 

(5) The next stage was an arch, built 
over tlie monument to protect it. 

(0) The sixth stage was a chapel an- 
nexed to the church. 

(7) The last stage was the head bound 
and feet tied, with children at the base, 
or cherubims at the feet. , 

Monumental Figures. No. 2. 

Figures with their hands on their 
breasts, and chalices, represent prieUtt. 

Figures with crozier, mitre, and iK)nti- 
ficals, represent prelates. 

Figures with armour represent knights. 

Figures with legs crossed represent 
either omsaders or mairied mett. 

Female figures with a mantle and largo 
ring represent nuns. 

Monumental Figures. No. 3. 

Those in scale armour are the most 
aucient (time, Henry 11,). 

Those in chatn armour or ring-mail 
come next (time, Itichard 1. to Henry 
111 . 1 . 

Those with children or cherubims, be- 
tween the fourteenth and seveuteeutli 
centuries. 

- Brasses are for the most jjart subse- 
quent to the thirteenth century. 

Monumental Figures. No. 4. 

Saints lie to the east of the altar, and 
are elevated above the ground ; the 
higher the elevation, the greater the 
sanctity. Martyrs are much elevated. 

Hohf men not canonised lie on a level 
with the pavement. 

Founder's of chapels^ etc., lie with their 
monument built into the wall. 

Monnmontal Inscriptions. 

Capital letters and Latin inscriptions 
are oi the first twelve ceDturie.s. 

Lombardic capitals and French inscrip- 
tions, of the thirteenth century, 

German text, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

SSnglish and Homan print, subsequent 
to the fourteenth century. 

Tablets against the wall came in with 
the Beformation. 


Mooli^ A Jew whose office it is to 
circumcise the young Jewish boys. 

Moon means measurer” of time 
(Anglo-Saxon, m6na. masc. gen.). It is 
masculine in all the Teutonic languages ; 
in the Edda the son of Muudilfori is 
Muni (moon), and daaqhier Sol (sten) ; 
so it is still witli the Litliuaiiiaus tind 
Arabians, and so was it with the ancient 
Mexicans, SliA'i, Hindus, etc. ; so that 
it w'as a most unlucky dictum of Harris, 
in his Hermes, that a^l nations ascribe to 
the Sun a masculine, and to the Moon a 
feminine gender. (Gothic, mma, mosc, ; 
Sanskrit, mds, masc., from md, to mea- 
sure.) The Sanskrit malram is an in- 
strument for meiisuriug; hence Greek 
meiron : French, metre : English, meter. 

The Germans have Frau Sonne (Mrs. 
Sun) and Jftrr Mond (Mr. Moon). 

Motni^ represented in five different 
phases : (1) new ; (2) full ; ^3) crescent 
or decrescent : (4) lialf ; and (3) gibbous, 
or more than half. 

Moan, in pictures of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, is represented as a crescent 
under lier feet ; in the Crucifixion it is 
eclipsed, and placed on one side of the 
cross, the sun being on tlie other ; in the 
Ci'eatioii and Last Judgment it is also 
introduced by artists. 

Hecate. The moon before she has 
risen and after she has set. 

Astarte. The crescent moon, ‘‘the 
moon with crescent horns.” 

Diana. The moon in tlie open vault 
of heaven, who “ hunts the clouds.” 

Cguthia. Same as Diana. 

jSWcwc or Luna, The moon poi sonified, 
properly the full moon, who loved the 
sleeiiing Endyinioii. 

Fndymxon. Moonlight on a bank, 
field, or garden. 

“How Bwpct tlu* iiifjoiilijrlit Bleeps upon rliis 

liHiik !” Shnkmprurt: : Ainrhaut of IVnur, v 1. 

Fheelte. The moon as the sister of the 
sun. {See Astarte, Asiitakoth, etc.). 

Moon. Astolpho found trea^siired in 
the moon everything wasted on this 
earth, such as missjieiit time and wealth, 
broken vows, unanswered prayers, fruit- 
less tears, abortive attempts, unfulftUod 
desires and intentions, etc. All bribes 
were hung on gold and silver hooks; 
prince’s favours were kept in bellows ; 
wasted talent was kept in vases, each 
marked with the proper name ; etc. 
Orlando Furioso^ bk. xviii. (See liape of 
the Lock, c. v.) 

Moon, {See under MahOUET.) 

The moon is called ” Imfotyn,** because 
it presents itself to us either round, or 
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irazhig with horns towards the east, or 
waning with horns towards the west. 

laland pf tkeimqn, hfistdagascar is so 
named hy the naUres. ' 

Minions of the %mon. Thieves who 
rob by night. (See 1 Henry IK, i. 2.) 

Mountams of the Moon means simply 
White Mountains. The Arabs call a 
Whitehorse “moon-coloured.*’ {Jackson.) 

Pe cHes for the moon. Ho craves to 
have what is wholly beyond his reach. 
Th^ alhision is to foolish children who 
want the moon for a plaything. The 
French say “He wants to take the moon 
between his tooth ’* (“7/ rent prendre la 
Itine avee le dents'*'), alluding to the old 
proverb about “ the moon,** and a 
“ green cheese.** 


To cast beyond the moon. To make ex- 
travagant conjectures; to cjist your 
thou^ts or guesses beyond all reason. 

To heel at the moon. To be very am- 
bitious ; to aim in shooting at the moon. 

Yon have found an elephant in the moon 
—found a mare’s nest. Sir Paul Neal, a 
conceited virtuoso of the s<*venteciitli 
centu^, gave out that he had discovered 
“ an elephant in the moon.** It tunied 
out that a mouse had crept into hi.s 
, telescope, which had been mistaken for 
an elephant in the moon. Samuel Butler 
has a satirical poem on the subject called 
The Elephant %n the Moon. 

You would have me believe, 1 suppose, 
that the moon is a green clteese — i.e. the 
most absurd thing possible. A green 
cheese is a cream cheese which is eaten 
green or fresh, and is not kept to mature 
Eke other cheeses. 

Man in the moon. {See Man.') 

Hares sacred to the moon, not because 
Dxana was a great huntress, but because 
the Hindus affirm that the outline of a 
hare is distinctly visible on the moon. 

Oneein a blue moon. {See Blite.) 


Moon-oalf is on inanimate, shape- 
less mass (iVi/ay .* Katnral History , x. 64). 
This abortion was supposed to be pro- 
duced by the influence of the moon. 
The primary meaning of calf is uot the 
young of a cow, but the i.ssue arising 
“ from throwing out,** as a push, a pro- 
tuberance ; hence the calves of the legs. 


** A telte conception, called mola, i.e. moon-calf 
... a lump of flesh without shape ur life.”— 
Umd : Plinv, vil. IS. 

Iioo»4rop, In Latin, vims litudre, 
a vapoxouB drop supposed to be shed by 
tile tmkm os certain herbs oud other ob- 
jects, wl^en influenced by incantations. 

* Umh the corner of the moon, 
yfiwe hangs a vaporous drop profound 
. mcatchirer,.it««^ ^ 


Mooii»iiittlE6r [Sayende JVkA]; a sur- 
name given to the V^ed Prophet {g.v.), 
who caused a moon to issue, mm a 
deep well, so brilHant that the real moon 
was eclipsed by it. 

Moon-rakorn. The people of Wilt- 
shire are so called. In the “ good old 
times *’ they were noted smugglers, and 
one day, seeing the coastguaid on the 
watch, they simk in the sea some smug- 
gled whisky. When they supposed the 
coast was cleai* they employed rakes to 
get their goods in hand again, when lo I 
the coastguard reappeared and de- 
manded of them what they were doing. 
Pointing to the reflection of the moon 
in the water, they replied, “We ore 
trying to rake out that cream-cheeso 
yonder.’* 

Moon’s Men. Thieves and highway- 
men who ply their trade by night. 

“ The fortune of iig that aro but Moon’s-ineu 
«lotli ebl) and flowjike tbe funi. "SltnkrspHirf : 
I Jlenry IV., i. 2. 

Moonlight Flitting (^). A clan- 
destine removal of one’s furniture dur- 
ing the night, to avoid pacing one’s rent 
or having the furniture seized in payment 
thereof. 

Moonstone. A mineral so called on 
account of the play of light which it 
exhibits. Wilkie Collins has a novel 
called The Moonstone. 

“The tnoonetono containn bluiHb-whlte gpota, 
wliirli, when held to the lufht, i>iv»oni a . . . . 
Hilveiy play of colour not unlike tliiit of the 
Tuoon.'’--l/?’fl ; Chemical Dictionary.* 

MooMlayor or Mata-moros. A 

name given to St. James, the patron- 
saint of Spain, because in almost all 
encounters with the Moors he came on 
his white horse to the aid of the Chris- 
tians. So, at least, it is said. 

Moors. In the Middle Ages, tiie 
Europeans called all Mahometans Mom's, 
in the same manner os the Eastern 
nations called all inhabitants of Europe 
Franks. Camoens, in the Lusiad, terms 
the Indians “Moors.” (Bk. viii.) 

Moore {Thomas), called “Anacreon 
Moore,” because the chai'acter of his 
poetry resembles that of Anacreon, the 
GreeK poet of love and wine. He also 
translated Anacreon’s Odes. (1 779- 1862. ) 

Moot Point {A). A doubtful or un- 
settled question, llie Anglo-Saxon mof- 
ian is “to debate,*’ and a moot point 
is one subjudiee, or under debate. 

Moots were debates whidi formerly 
took place in the halls and Ebrariea cn 
Inns of Court. The bendmrs and the 
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bmisten, at well at the students, took an 
active part in these moots. Sir SimonUs 
D^Bwes, in his JDiary (162o-1629), says : 

*' I had lived mooted in law French before 1 
was called to the lMr."^Nin«Umth Century, No* 
vember, 1892, p. 775. 

Mop. In many places statute fairs 
are held, where servants seek to be 
hired. Carters fasten to their hats a 
piece of whipcord ; shepherds, a lock of 
wool; ^ooms, a piece of spou^, etc. 
When hired they mhunt a cockade with 
streamers. Some few days after the 
statute fair, a second, calM a Mop, is 
held for the benefit of those not already 
hired. This fair mop or wipes up the 
refuse of the statute lair, carrying away 
the dregs of the servants left. 

Mop. One of Queen Mab’s attendants. 
mops and hrootns. Intoxicated. 

Mora-otono, near Upsa'la, where the 
Swedes used anciently to elect their 
kings. 

Moral. The moral (Soirer. Jnlm 
Gower, tlie poet, is so called liy Chaucer. 
(1320-1402.) 

Father of moral philosophy, Thomas 
Aqui'nas (1227-1274). 

Moralist. The great moralist of Fleet 
Street, Dr. Johnson (1709-1784). 

Moran’s Collar which strangled the 
wearer if he ’deviated from the stiict 
rules of equity. Moran was the wise 
councillor of Feredoch the Just, an 
early king of Ireland, before the Chris- 
tian era. Of coui'se, the collar is an 
allegory of obvious meaning. 

Morasteen \jgreat stone ^ The an- 
cient Danes selected their king from the 
sacred line of royalty. The man chosen 
was taken to the Landsthing, or local 
court, and placed on the morasteen, 
while the magnates ranged tlieinselves 
around on stones of inferior size. This 
was the Danish mode of installation. 

Morat. Moral and Marathon tirin 
names shall stand {Childr Harold^ iii. 
64). Morat, in Switzerhiud, is famous 
for the battle fought in 1470, in which 
the Swiss defeated Charles le Teiueiaire 
of Bui’gundy. 

Moratoriimi. A legal pennission to 
defer for a stated time the payment of a 
bond, debt, cheque, or other obligation. 
This is done to enable the creditor to 
pull himself round by borrowing money, 
■dlxng effects, or otherwise raising funds 
to satisfy obligations. The device was 
adopted m 1891 in the Argentine Bepub- 
lics during the money panic caused by 


the Baring Brothers’ ** difficulty,^’ a de- 
fault of some twenty inillionB sterling. 

Mora'vlaaa or Bohemian Brethren, 
A religious community tracing its origin 
from John Huss, expelled by prsecu- 
tion from Bohemia and Moravia in the 
eighteenth century. They are often 
callod The United Brethren. 

Morblon ! (Freneh). A eormptlon of 
Mort dv Jheff. {iSiv Ventbe St. Gris.) 

More. To he no more. To exist no 
longer : to be dead. 

*■ Cnstina is no moro •' 

Shnkfitprtn c : JubuB Cupsnr. 

Mora Kleka than Ha’pence. Like 
the monkey which plays tncks for his 
master. Tlie monkey gets the kicks and 
the master the lia’peh(*e. 

Mere Last Words. When Bichard 
Baxter lost his wife, he published a 
broadsheet, headed Last Jf^rds of Mrs. 
Baj'tery which had iiu immense sale. 
The printer, for his own ])roiit, brought 
out a spurious broadslieot, headed 
More Last Words ; but Baxter issued a 
small handbill with this concise sen- 
tence : “ Mrs. Baxter did not say any- 
thing else.” 

Mere of More HaU. A legendary 
hero who armed himself with an armour 
of spikes; and, concealing himself in 
the cave where the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it on 
the mouth, where alone it was mortal. 

More the Merrier ( The) . The author 
of this phrase was Henry Parrot. 

More one haa, the Mere he Deslrea 

( The). In French, Flas il en a, plus \l en 
rent. In Latin, Quo plus hahent, eo plus 
cupiiint. 

“ My more baviiiff ivnuld be a snurce 
To make me hunger more." 

Shakcepeare : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

More'no (3 syl.). Don Antonio Mo- 
reno, a gentleman of Barcelblia, wlio 
entertained Don Quixote with mock- 
heroic hospitality. 

Moreetone. Wmddyou remuee Mura- 
stone f (AV'f* Mohtstone.) 

Morgan le Pay. {Sec hchu.) W. 
Moriis, mhxs Earthly Paradise (August), 
makes Morgan the bride of Ogier the 
Dane, after his eartlily career was 
ended. 

Morgan le Fay. Morgalae la Fde, 
or Morgana the Fairy. Daughter of 
Queen Igrayne, and half-sister of King 
Arthur, who revealed to him the in- 
trigues of Sir Lancelot and Guinever. 
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She gave him a cup containing a magic 
draught, and Arlnur had no sooner 
drunk it than his ^es were opened to 
the perfidy of his wife and friend. 

BCorjganaf to Marriage (^). A mar- 
riage in which the wife does not take 
the hiuband’s rank, beciiuse legally, or 
according to court hye^laws, the mar- 
riage is not recognised. This sort of 
marriage is effected when a niaii of hi^h 
rank marries a woman of inferior posi- 
tion. The children in this case do not 
inherit the title or entails of the father. 
The word is based on the Gothic 
Jan, J‘to curtail” or “limit;” and the 
marnoge settlement was called morqen- 
gahe or imrgengnadey wlieucc the Low 
Latin matrimmuum ad legem morganat^ 
iraan^ in which the dowry is to be con- 
sidered all the portion the wife will 
receive, as tlie estates cannot pass to 
her or to her children. 

j 4 morgamlie marriage is called “ left- 
handed,” because a man pledges liis 
troth with his loft hand iusteauof his 
right. The “ haud-f anted ” marriages 
of Scotland and Ireland were mor- 
ganatic, and the “hand-fasted” hiide 
could be put away for a fresh union. 

Morgane (2 syl.). A fay to whose 
charge Zephyr committed young Pas- 
selyoti auu his cousin Bennucq. Pas- 
selyon fell in love w'ith Morgane's 
daughter, and the adventures of these 
young lovers are related in the romance 
of Ferceforeetj vol. iii. {ISee Mobgan.) 

Morgans. A Stock Exchange term, 
signifying the French 6 percents., which 
were floated by the Morgans. 

Morgan'te. A ferocious giant, con- 
verted by Orlando to Christianity. After 
j^rfprmmg the most W'ondeiful feats, he 
died at last from the bite of u crab. (Hee 
below,) 

Morgante Maggio're. A scrif)-c.omio 
romance in verse, by Pidci, of Florence 
(1494). He was the inventor of this 
8})ecieB of poetiy, called ])y the French 
oemesqne^ from Berui, who gi-eatly ex- 
celled in it. Translated by Byron. 

Morgla'na. The clever, fiitliful, 
female slave of Ali Baba, who pries into 
the forty jars, and discovers that eveiy 
jar^ hut one, contains a man. She takes 
oil from the only one containing it, 
and, having made it boiling hot, ^lours 
enough into each jar to kill the thief 
concealed there. At last she kills the 
captain of the gang, and marries her 
master’s son. {Arabian Mgbts : Ali 
Baba and the Fwty Thievee,) 


Morglay. A sword {glave de la ntortf 
the sword of Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
ton), a generic name for a sword. {See 
SWOBD.) 

“ Had 1 been accnniiianled wllhi my Tuledu or 
Morglay Wmtian *w her Jlummir. 

“OivrrjiDg tiu'ir tiioi-uIu>b in ilieir Lauds.”-- 
Beaumont and FUielutr : noneat Man. 

Morgnie, a dead-house, is generally 
associated with mors (death) ; but this is 
a blunder, as the word means visage, 
and was first applied to prison vestibules, 
wliere new criminals were placed to be 
scrutinised, that the prison oflioials 
might become familiar with their faces 
and general appearance. 

“Oiinic rondiiit (lone an )icMt cliaHlolct, mi cUt 
iruirhct ratanl |:aHBt‘ (Jana la inorgiu'. un liomnio 
groM, court, ft (airiv, vint h rxiny. " ~ Aeaoucy : La 
ITtaon de M. Daeeouch il&JA), p. 35. 

“Morgue. Eudroit oO I'on tient qiiel<iuf> temps 
conx (juc Ton ecroiu?, aflii que les giiiclu'tUM's 
puisseut les leconuaitro eusuit.”— and 
Tibbina^ vol. ii. p. G88. 

Morgue la Faye, who watched over 
the birth of Ogicr the Dane, and after he 
had finished his earthly career, restored 
him to perpetual youth, and took him 
to live with her in everlasting love in 
the isle and castle of Av'alou. 

Morlliund. Declining; in a dying 
state ; on its last legs. Turkey is called 
a moribund state. Institutions on the 
decline iu*e culled moribund. Applied 
to institutions, commercial companies, 
states, etc. (Latin, moribnndus, ready 
to die.) 

Moriao'nlanlBin. The religious 
system of James Morison, the chief 
peculiarities being the doctrines of uni- 
versal atonement, and the ability of 
man unaided to receive or reject the 
Gospel. James Morison, in 1841, sepa- 
i-ated from the “ United Secession,” now 
merged into the “ United Presbyterian.” 
The Morisonians call themselves the 
“ Evangelical Union.” 

Morley (JLrs.). The name under 
which Queen Anne corresponded with 
Mrs. Freeman (the Duchess of Marl- 
borough). 

Morma, in Pepys’s JHarg, is Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Dickens, wlio 
died October 22iid, 1GG2. 

Mormon. Tlie last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, and the pre- 
tended author of The Book of Mormon, 
or Golden Bible, written on golden 

lutes. This work was in reality 'written 

y the Bev. Solomon Sfialding, but was 
claimed by Joseph Smith as a direct 
revelation to him by the angel Mormou. 
Spalding died in 1816 ; Smith, 1844. 
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Blormon Creed. (1 ) God is a person 
with the form and flesh of man. {£) Man 
is a part of the substance of God, and 
will himself become a god. (3) Mon 
was not created by God, but existed from 
all etemity, and will never cease to exist. 
(4) There is no such thing as original or 
birth sin. (o) The earth is only one of 
roan^ inhabited spheres. (G) God is 
president of men made gods, angels, 
good men, and spirits waiting to receive 
a tabernacle of flesh. (7) Man’s house- 
hold of wives is his kingdom not for 
earth only, but also in his future state. 
(8) Mormonism is the kingdom of God 
on earth. ( JF. Jfrpicorth IHxon : New 
America^ i. 24.) 

Mormonism. The religious and 
social system of the Latter-day Saints ; 
so called from their gospel, termed 
The limk of Mormott. Joe Smith, the 
founder of the system, was born in 
Sharon, Windsor rounty, Vennont ; his 
partner was Itigdoii. The tnanuscript, 
which he declared to he written on gold 

S ’ates, was a novel written by Spalding. 

e was cited thirty -nine times into 
courts of law, and wiis at last assassi 
iiated by a gang of ruffians, who broke 
into his prison at Carthage, and sliot 
him like a dog. His wife’s name was 
Emma ; lie lived at Nauvoo, in Illinois ; 
his successor was^Brigham Young, a car- 
penter by trade, 'who led the “Saints’* 
(as the Mormons are called), driven from 
homo by force, to the valley of the Salt 
Lake, I,.')!)!) miles distant, generally 
called Utah, but by the Monnoiis them- 
selves Deseret (Bcc-country), the New 
Jerusalem. Abraham is tlicir model 
man, and Sarai Ihcir model woman, and 
English their language. Young’s house 
was called the Bee-hive. Every man, 
woman, and child capable of work has 
work to do in the coiiiiiiunit}*. 

MonUng. The tirst glass of whisky 
drunk by Scotch lishermon in salutation 
to the dawn. Thus one fisherman will 
say to ar.ol.jier, “ Ha.e ye had your 
morning, Tam?” or “I haeim hnd my 
morning, yet, Jock.” 

“Having link'd Mis Fldckliart'c < unii>liinent 
of a ‘tiioruiiig,* . . lie niado Lis' auieiie.” -Sir IF. 

ScoU: Wutcrfu/f, chilly xln 

Morning Star of fbe Reformation. 

John Wycliffe (1324-13S-1). 

Morocco. The name of Banks’s bay 
horse. (See Banks and Horse.) 

Morocco, Strong ale made from burnt 
molt, used in the annual feast at Seven- 
halls, Westmoreland (the seat of the 
Hon. Mary Howard), on the opening of 


Milnthorpe Fair. This liquor is pi# into 
a large glass of uui(}ue form/ ana the 
person whose turn it is to drink is oslled 
the “ colt.” He is required to stand on 
one leg, and say “ Luck to Sevens as 
long as Kent flows,” then drain the glass 
to the bottom, or forfeit one shilling. 
The act is termed “ drinking tho con- 
stable.” The feast consists of K^ishes, 
oaten cake, and butter. 

Morocco Men (The). Public-house 
and perambulating touts for lottery 
insurances. Thoir rendezvous was a 
tavern in Oxford Market, on the 
Poi-tlaiid estate, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. In 1796 the great 
State lottery employed 7 , *100 Morocco 
men to dispose of their tickets. 

Mores. The fool in the plav entitled 
The Longer Then JArest the More Fool 
Thou Art, by William Wager. 

Morpheus (2 syl., ihe Sleqter), Son 
of Sleep, and god of dreams : so ('{died 
becauHo ho gives those airy nothings 
thoir form and fashion. 

MorreL One of the shepherds in the 
Shepherd^s Calendar^ by Spenser. 

Morrloe (G\l or VhXUf), The natural 
son of an earl and the wife of Lord Bar- 
nard or John Stewart, “brought fortli 
in her father’s house wi’ mickle sin and 
shame,” and brought up “in the gude 
grcii<3 wodc. ” Olio day he sent Willie to 
the baron’s hall, roqiicstiiig his mother 
lo come without <lelay to Greenwood, 
and by way of token sent with him a 
“ gay 'mantel ” made by herself. Willie 
went into the dinner-hall, and blurted 
out his message lieforo all who were 
X>rescnt, adding, “ and there is the silken 
sarke your ain hand sewd the sleive.” 
Lord Baniard, thinking the Child to 
be a paramour of bis wife, forhiide her 
to leave the hall, and, riding himself to 
Greenwood, slow Momce with a broad- 
sword, and setting liis head on a sjicar, 
gave it to “the meanest man in a’ his 
tmiii ” to carry it to tho lady. When 
the baron returned Liidy Barnard said 
to him, “ Wi’ that same speur, O pieree 
I my heart, and put me out o’ paiix ; ” 

' but the baron replied, ‘ ‘ Enouch of blood 
by me’s bin spilt- sair, sail* I rew the 
deid,” adding— 

“ I’M ay lament for r»il Mnnc p, 

Ab pin beware mine nin 
I’ll neir forpefc the fJrcjry 
On wbirh the youth wan filain.” 

Jirltgufj) n/Aiictmt English toetry^ ser. in. 1. 

Dr. Percy 8ay.s this pathetic tale sug- 
gested to Home the plot of Douglas (a 
tragedy). 
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Mterts Daiioe, broiigi^t t 9 Eoglaad 
in the reign of Edward III., when Jdhn 
of Gaunt returned from Spain. In the 
dance, bells were jingled, and staves or 
swords clashed. It was a military dance 
of the Moors or Morisoos, in which five 
men and a boy eng^ed ; the boy wore 
a moiione or head-piece, and was called 
Mad Morion. (iSee Maid Mabian.) 

Mono Alphabet (T/ie), An alpha- 
bet used in telegraphic messages, in- 
vented by Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
of Massachusetts. The right-hand de- 
flection of the electric needle corresponds 
to a dash, and the left-hand to a dot; 
and by means of dashes and dots every 
woid may be spelt at length. MiUtary 
signalling is performed in England by 
short and long flashes of a flag or some 
other instrument ; the short flash corre- 
sponds with the dot, and the long with 
the dash. Tlie following ten varieties 
will show how these two symbols are 
capable of endless combinations, * | * ‘ i 


Mort-oafe* A wroughi-iron frame 
to prevent dead bodies from beinc ex- 
humed by resurrectionists. (See Xofn 
and March Uth, 1891, p. 210.) 

Mortal. / a mortal lot of people 
— \,e. a vast nunibe]’. Morhil is the 
French « mort^ as m the spiiten^^e, ‘*7/// 
araxt du momie a mort'^ Legonidec 
says, “ Ce mot [mortj nc s' emploie jamais 
mi proprCi mats seuhmrat an avec 

la siffnijication de multUMde^ yrand now- 
hrcy fouhy 

Mortar-board. A college cap. A 
corruption of the French mortier^ the 
Ciipvfoni by the ancient kings of Franco, 
and still used officially by tlie cliicf 
justice or prcsideut of the couii: of 
iustico. As a college cap has a square 
l>oard on the top, the mortier-hoanl was 
soon trnusforinetl into iiiuitar- board. 

Mortars differ from gnus, in having 
their trunnions ]tluo43il behind 1 lie vent. 
They are short pieces, intended t») pro- 
ject shells at Iiigh angles (•li')"), and the 
shells thus projected fall almost verti- 
cally on the obiect struck, forcing in 
the strongest buildings, and ^bursting at 
the same time) tiring every thmg around. 
Their splinters are very destructive. 

Morto d’Artbnr, oompilM by Sir 
Thomas Malory, from French originals ; 
editcKl by Southey, the poet-laureute. 
The oompilatiDn contains— 

Tkt Ft'ophMies of Merlin, 


The Quest of the St, Grnal, 

The Bmmee of Sir Lmcelot of the 
Ldhe . 

The History of Sir Tristram; etc. ete. 

Tennyimn h^ a Morte d* Arthur 
among his poems. 

Mortgage. Welsh Mobtga(»e.) 

Mortber. ITell, Mor, where have you 
been this long whiled (Norfolk). 

Jfor, coine hither! (Norfolk). Mor 
or Morther means a l^s, a wench. It 
is the Dutch moer (a woman). In Nor- 
folk they ca\l a lad a hor, from the 
Dutch ftosr (a farmer), EhgUsh boOr, 
“Well, bor!" and “Well, mor!” axe 
to be heard daily in every part of the 
county. 

When once a giggllna morther you, 

And I a red-ISced chubby boy, 

Bly tricks you played me not a few. 

For miBchief was your greatest joy." 

Bloowjield : Itlehard and Kate. 

Mor'tlmer. So called from an an- 
cestor in crusading times, noted for his 
exploits on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
iLe Mortuo Mari,) 

Mortlake Tapestry. The best Eng- 
lish tapestry made at Mortlake (Middle- 
sex), in the reign of James I. 

“Why, lady, do you think mo 
Wroiighf in a loom, some Uutrh-pieoo weaved at 
lilortlakc ” Cits Match. 

Mortstone. Hr may remove Mort- 
stone. A Devonshire proverb, said in- 
credulously of husbands who pretend to 
be masters of their wives. Ibaiso mesiis, 
“ If you have done what you say, you 
can accomplish anything.” 

Morvon. FingaFs realm ; probably 
Argyllshire and its neighbourhood. 

MoBaTo Work is not connected with 
the ]»roper name Moses, but with the 
Muses (Latin, opus wnsdum^ mushtm, or 
•mmii'itm ; Greek, momeion; French, 
mosdiqnr ; Italian, mosdiro). Pliny says 
it Avas so railed because these tepselatra 
floors wMirc first used in the grottoes 
consecrated to tlie Muses (xxxv. 21, 
s. 12). The most famous workman in 
mosaic w ork w'as St>su8 of Per'gomos, 
w'ho wrought the rich pavement in the 
commou-hnil, called Asaroton oecon. 
{riiny : Natural History^ xxxvi. 4, 64.) 

Moscow. So called from the river 
Moscowa, on which it is built. 

The nvniareh of Moscow. A huge bell 
weighing 193 tons, 21 feet high, and 21 
feet in mameter. 

was , my Moscow^ The 
turning-point of my good fortune, lead- 
ing to mw idioob ooA misery. The 
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reference is to Napoleon’s disastrous 
exp^tion, when his star hastened to its 
6ettinfir> 

“Juan waB my Moacow [the ruin nf ray reyu* 
tatioD]." liynm. : Don Juan, xi. ^ 

Moaen (Spanish). A corruption of 
Mio Soiior, corresponding to the Casti- 
lian jDon. 

Moaea' Borns. Exodus xxxiv. 30, 
** All the children of Israel saw Moses, 
and the skin of his face shone traus- 
lated in the Vulgate, esaet facies 

snaJ*^ Rays of light were called horns. 
Hence in Habakkuk (iii. 4) we read of 
God, “ His brightness ,w^ the light, 
and He had horns [rdifs of light] coming 
out of His hand. Michel Angelo de- 
picted Moses with horns, following the 
Vulgate. 

The French translation of Habacuc, iil. 4 is — 

Sa splcndenr etait comme la limiii'e mme, at des 
rayaoB aortaient de sa main." 

Moses’ Rod. So the divining-rod 
was usually Kcalled. The divining-rod 
Vr-as employed to discover water or 
mineral Measure. In Blackwood's Maga~ 
zine (May, 1830) we are told that nobody 
sinks a well in North Somei'setshire 
without consulting the jotvser (as the 
rod-diviner is called). The Abbe Richard 
is stated in the Monde to be an extremely 
expert diviner of water, and amongst 
olhera discovered the “Christmas Foun- 
tain ” on M. de Mottornich’s estate, in 
18(>3. In the QnaHm'hj Renew (No. 44) 
we have an account of Lady Noel’s 
dicing skill. (See World of Wondrrsy 
pt. ix. p. 283.) 

Moses Slow of Speech. The ac- 
count given in the Talmud (vi.) is as 
follows: — Pharaoh was one day sit- 
ting on his throne with Moses on his lap, 
when the child took off the king’s crown 
and put it on his own head. Ihe “ wise 
men ’’ tried to pereuadc the king that 
this was treason, for which the child 
ought to be put to death; but Jethro, 
priest of Midian, replied, “It is the act 
of a child who knows no better. Let two 

latcs” (he continued) “be set before 

im, one containing gold and the other 
red-hot coals, and you will readily sec* 
he will prefer the latter to the*, former.” 
The ex]ieriineut being tried, tlie little 
boy snatched up the live coal, put it into 
his mouth, and burnt his tongue so 
severely that he was ever after “heavy 
or slow of speech.” 

Mows Primrose. Son of the Rev. 
Dr. Primrose, veiy' green, and with a 
good opinion of himself. He is csbiefly 
)mown for his wonderful bargain with a 


Jew at the neighbouring fair, when he 
gave a good horse In exohaaSe for a 
gross of worthless green qwetades^ with 
copper rims and sha^praen cases. [frM- 
smith: Vicar of Wakefield,) 

Moslem or Moslemln. Plural of 
Mussulman, sometimes written Mussul- 
mans. The word is Turkish, and means 
tme believer. 

Mosse. Napping., as Mosse took his 
mare. Wilbraham says Mosse took his 
mare napping, because he could not 
catch her when awake. 

“Till clay come, catch him afl Mosse bis grey 
mart*, nappmg."— C/msOaas Prince. 

Mosstrooper. A robber, a bandit. 
The marauders who infested the borders 
of England and Scotland were so called 
because they encamped on the mosses. 

Mote and Beam (Matt. vii. 3-3). In 

alio pedienlum video, in te Hetnum non 
rules (Petronius). 'R&tepedietilummeojrs 
a louse, and ricinum n tyke. 

Moth. Page to Don Adriano de* 
Arma'do, all jest and playfulness, cun- 
ning and versatile. (iShakeapearc : Lore's 
Labour's Lost.) 

Mother. Mother and Mead of all 
Chttrehes. So is St. John Later^ of 
Rome called. It occupies the site of the 
splendid palace of Plantius Latera'niis, 
which escheated to the Crown from 
treason, and was given to ihe Church by 
the Emperor Constantine, From the 
balcony of this church the Poj>e bJe-sses 
the jieople of the whole world. 

Mother Ann. Ann Lee, the. “ spiri- 
tual mother” of the Shakers. (U35- 
1784.) 

Mother Bunch. (1) Mother Bunch 
'whose fairy tales are notorious. These 
tales arc in Pnsqml's Jests, with the 
Merriments of Mother Bnneh . ( 1 053. ) 

(2) The other Mother Bunch is called 
Mother Bunch's Closet mwhj Broke 
Open, containing rare secrets of art 
and nature, tri(*<l and exjicrienced by 
learned p}ii]o3o];hers, and rccoininencled 
to all ingenious young men and maids, 
toac;hing them how to get good wives 
and husbands. (1700.) 

Mother Corey’s Chickens. Stormy 
petrels. Mother Carey is Mater Cara. 
The French call these bii'ds oiseaux de 
Notre Maine or aves Sauette Ma/rw. 
Chickens ore the young of any fowl, or 
any small bird. 

“They arc called the ‘ sailor's* friends, come te 
w.'trn chem of an aeiiroarhing storm ; nod it is 
most uuliwky to kill tluan. The logond is that 
each bird coutaius the soul of a dead seaman.'* 
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(See Captain Marryat: Poor Jach, 
where the superstitioii is fully related.) 

Mother Carey^s Goooe, The great Black 
Petrel or Fulmar of the Padnc Ocean. 

Mother Carey is plmking her goose. It 
ifl snowing. ( See Hulda. ) 

BfioUier Conutry. One’s native 
country, but the term applies specially to 
Finffland, in relation to America and the 
Colbies. The inliabitauts of North 
America, Australia, etc., are for the 
most part descendants of English parents, 
and therefore England may be termed 
the mother country, Ihe Germans call 
their native country Fatherland. 

Mother Douglas. A noted pro- 
curess, introduced in The Minor by 
Foote. She also figures in Hogarth’s 
March to Finchley, Mother Douglas re- 
sided at the north-east comer of Covent 
Garden; her house was superbly fur- 
nished and decorH.tcd. She grew very 
fat, and with pious up-turaed eyes used 
to pray for the safe rotiirii of her “ babes ” 
from buttle. She died 1761. 

Mother Earth. When J unius Brutus 
(after the death of Lucretia) formed one 
of the dejautatioii to Delphi to ask the 
Crude which of the three would succeed 
Tarmiin, the response wu«, “ He who 
should first kiss his mother.’’ Junius in- 
stantly threw himself on the ground, 
exclaiming, *^Thus, then, I kiss thee. 
Mother ]&iTth,” and he wfis elected 
Consul. 

Mother Gooee. A name associated 
with nursery rhymes. She was bom iu 
Boston, and her eldest daughter Eliza- 
lieth married Thomas Fleet, the printer, 
Mrs. Goose used to sing the rhymes to 
her grandson, and Thomas Fleet printed 
the first edition in 1719, 

Mother Hubtiard. The old lady 
whose whole time seems to have been 
devoted to her dog, who always kept her 
on the trot, and always made game of 
her. Her temper was iiroof against this 
wilfulness on- the part of her dog, and 
lior politeness never forsook her, for 
when she sfiw Master Doggio (lr<*Kaed in 
his fiuo clofc|ie-S '‘7 

" The dame inadf a i^-iirJsr.v, tlie (loj,* madt* n how ; 

The (lame aiui. ‘ YVmr uervaiii,’ f lie tidi; said, 
• Bow-wow.’ ” 

Mother Huddle’s Oven. Where 
folk are dried up so that they live for 
over. {Howard Fyle : Fobin Hood, 211.) 

Mother Shlpton lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and was famous for her 
prophecies, in which she foretold the 
death of Wolsey, Lord Percy, etc.. 


and many wonderful events of futtsre 
times. Ail her prophecies” are stiU 
extant. 

htother-elck. Hysterical. 

Mother-wit. Native wit, a ready 
reply ; the wit which our mother gave 
us. ” In ancient authors the term is used 
to express a ready reply, courteous but 
not profound. Thus, when Louis XIV. 
expressed some anxiety lest Folignac 
should be inconvenienced by a shower of 
falling rain, the mother- wit of the car- 
dinal repli^, ^^It is nothing, I assure 
your Majesty ; the rain of Marly never 
makes us wet.” 

Mother of Bellevera. Ay-e^-shah. 
the second and favourite wife of Maho- 
met; so called because Mahomet being 
the ‘‘Father of Believers,” his wife of 
wives was Mother of Believex'S. 

Mother of Books. Alcxandiia was 
so called from its library, which was the 
largest ever collected before the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Mother of Cities [AmH-aUBuhid]. 
Balkh is so called. 

Mother of PearL The inner irides- 
cent layers of the shells of many bivalve 
molluscs, especially that of the pearl 
oyster. 

Mother of the Graochl. A hard, 
strong-minded, rigid woman, without one 
soft i)oint or effeminate weakness. Al- 
ways in the right, and mBiutaining her 
right with the fortitude of a martyr. 

Mother’s Apron Strings. (See 

Tikd . . .) 

Mothering Sunday is Sunday in 
Mid-Lent, a great holiday, when the 
Pope blesses the golden rose, and ch^- 
dren go home to their mothers to feast 
on ‘‘ mothering cakes.” It is said that 
the day received its appellation from the 
ancient custom of visiting their “ mother 
church,” and making offerings on the 
altar on that day. Used by school- 
children it means a holiday, when they 
went home to spend the day with their 
mother or parents. 

Motion. The laws of motion, accord- 
ing to Galileo and Newton. 

(1) If no force acts on a body in 
motion, it will continue to move uni- 
formly in a straight line. 

(2) If force acts on a. body, it will 
produce a change of motion proportion- 
ate to the force, and in the same direction 
(as that in which the force acts). 
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to When one body exerts force on 
anouier, that body reacts on itTrith 
equal f orcft 

Motley. Men of fnotlep. Licensed 
fools ; BO called because of their dress. 

“ Motley 18 the ouly M-ear.” 

atuikeupcare : Aa You Lika /t, ii. 7. 

Motu Pro'prlo. A law brought in 
by Consarvi, to abolish monopolies in 
the Papal States (1757). 

Mowdi (To). To live as a vagrant. 

Monolisrd (French). A spy, 
fait cotmne lets mouehea^ qui voieitt si htm 
sans en avoir I* air.” At the clt)se of the 
seventeenth century, those petits-maitrea 
who ^quented the Tuileries to see and 
be seen were called mouchards (fly-men). 
{^Dictionnaire Etymoloyique dc Menage.') 

Monlds. In the moulds. In the 
grave. 

"After Sir John and her [the niiiii8tin*'B wife] 
were . . . lialtli in the iiuiulda."— *V<r ir. fkiott: 
Iteduauntlet (Letter xi.). 

Monnd. The largest artificial mound 
in Europe is Silbury Hill, near Avebury 
( W il tsh ire) . 1 1 covers 5 acres, 34 perches, 
and measures at tho base 2,027 feet ; its 
diameter at top is 120 feet ; its slope is 
31(ifeet ; perpendicular height, 107 tcet ; 
and it is altogether one of the most 
stuxieiidous monuments of human labour 
in the world. 

Alyattes, in Asia Minor, described by 
Herodotus, is somewhat larger than 
Silbury Hill. 

Mount Zion. The Celestial City or 
Heaven. ( ilun yan : Filgri nds Frogress . ) 

"Tam come fnmi the rityof Deatnu'l ton, and 
am goiu? lo Mount Zion." (Part i.) 

Monntal^L, (The) or Montagimrds. 

Tlie extreme demociatical party in the 
#first French Revolution ; so called be- 
cause they seated thcm.selves on the 
highest benches of the hall in which the 
National Convention met. Tlieir leaders 
were Dauton and Robespierre, but under 
them were Marat, Couthon, Thuriot, St. 
Andre, Legendre, Caniillc-Drsmoulins, 
Carnot, St. Just, and Cullot dTIerbois, 
the men who introduced the “Reign of 
Terror.’* Extreme Radicals are still 
called in France the “ Mountain Party,” 
or Monfagnarda. 

Old Man of the Mountain. Iinaiim 
Hasson bon Sabhali el Honiairi. The 
Sheik Al Jebal was so called, because 
his residence was in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Syria. He was the prince of a 
Mahometan sect called Assassins (^.r.), ' 
and founder of a dynasty in Syria, put 
^ end to by the Moguls in the twelfth 1 

a 


century. In Rymer’s Foadera (vol. ly 
two letters of tins sheik are inserted. It 
is not the province of this Book of FMaa 
to dispute their genuineness. 

If the mouniaxn trill not conic to Ma^ 
hoincty Malmuet must go to the mountain. 
If what I seek will not come to mo 
without my stir, I must exert myself to 
obtain it ; if we cannot do as we wish, 
wo must do as we can. When Mahomet 
first announced his system, the AtuIm 
demanded supeniatui'al proofs of his 
commission. “ Moses and Jesus,” said 
they, “ wrought inii'acles in testimony 
of their divine authority ; and if thou 
art indeed the prophet of God, do so 
likewise.” To this Molioiuet replied, 
“Jt would bo tempting God to do so, 
and bring down His auger, as in the caw 
of Pharaoh. ” Not Kitistiod with this 
answer, he commanded Mount iSafa to 
come to him, and wdicn it stirred not at 
his bidding, exclaimed, “ God is merciful. 
Had it obeyed iny words, it would have 
fallen on us to our destruction. 1 will 
therefore go to tho mountain, and thank 
God that He lias liad uier(;y on a stiff- 
necked generation.” 

The mountain in labour. A mighty 
effort made for a small effect. The 
.'i.llusion is to the celebruted line of 
Horace, Fartnrmnt moutes, nasre'tur 
ndiculm mus,^^ which Creech translates, 
“ The travailing mountain yields a silly 
mouse;” and Jloilcau, “ /« montagne 
en travail cn funic une souris.'" 

Mountain Ash (.The), or “Rowan- 
tree,” botanically called Fgrwt af/ca- 
parla^ which does not belong to the 
same family of plants as the frajlnus^ 
or Common Asli. The Mountain Ash is 
icosandria^ but the Common Ash is dian- 
dria. The Mountain Ash is pentaggnla, 
but the Common Ash is monogyn'ta. ' The 
Mountain Ash is of the Natural Order 
rosac^re, but the common Ash is of the 
Natural Order sepiarlce ; yet the two 
trees resemble each other in many re- 
spects. The Rowan or Rown-troe is 
called in Westmoreland the “ Wiggon- 
tree.” It was greatly venerated by tho 
Bruids, and was called tho “ Witchen ” 
by the early Britons, because it was 
supposed to ward off witches. 

" TliPir HitpIlB w't-rc i him Tlic roturiioil 
Tt> Ihcir iinrcii in mnTowful 

C'O iiOf lliat " itrhc*» |iH\e IK) pow**!* 

Whmj t.Iiri\c8 the B'>w!in-i rcc 

LnidlPif ttMMo/ tspiufUeatim IJmQhs (a luilUd). 

Mountain-dew. Whisky.^ 

Mountains of Mole-hUls. To make 

mountains of mok-hiils. To make a 
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great fuss about trifles, clodca 

aroemfae^re'* {Cicero), 

MoOBtebaiik. The bank or bench 
was the counter oh which shopkeepers 
of yore displayed their goods. Street- 
Tendoi'S us^ to mount oii their bank to 
patter to the pubUc. The lYench word 
IS **8altim danque;^* and the Italian 
word “ Cantamhanco ” (i.e. canta m 
hanco^ one who patters from his bank). 

V In Italian, moutambuuro (a quack- 
doctor) is also iu use. 

. So tliBiint fiRlre (jnehiuo •raN'. ou «iuol<]iio 
Jiiif enliven, il Kn fi'i^iioil iiiedeein du nn cln 
PfU’se, et uoirmie id il inontoil la Ikiikiiio. O'ealoit 
Ih que, ]iuiir ilnhii.er flna^unH, il (‘tonidiHHoii. 
de aon lialnl l•(lutt^ J'aaHeinlili'e."- Histnire (tenenile 
deii Larrtmm, book i. rh»ii. xxi'x. 

There were temporary iiiimiitebHnka as well as 
more remilar merchants. In Aitif-.i, tlie tiaineH 
of Dohinand Knaarion of Iraria aiedistinjij'iiiHliefi. 
In France, Taburia., Taltnnn, Tiirliipiti. (Taiitliier' 
(targiillle, liroh-iTUillaiime, (biilloi-tim |ii, Bo- 
bSofie, GalimaufrC*, and (innKfilel. (a tnanellou^ 
number of G s). In Knuland, Andrew Jloide, 
and some few oiIjoih of intoiioi noie. 

Mourning. 

lilavk. To oxpres.s tlie privation of 
light and joy, tlie miduiglit gloom of 
sorrow for the loss sustiiiiied. Th« 
colour of inouniing iu Europe. It wus 
also the colour of mourning iu anriont 
Greece and in tlie Iloniau Empire. 

Black and white striped. To express 
son’ow and hope. The mourning of the 
South -Sea Islanders. 

Crept fih hroint. The colour of Ihc 
earth, to which the dend return. The 
colour of mourning iu Ethiopia. 

Bale brown. The colour of withered 
leaves. The mourning of Persia. 

Sky -bine . To express tlio assured 
hope that the deceased has gone to 
heaven. The colour of mourning iu 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Armenia, 

J)etp blue, in Eokha'ni, is the coloinr 
of inournmg (Hauvcuy). 'I'ho Uonians 
in the Republic avoic dink blue for 
mourning. 

Vnrplc and violet. To cxjiress royalty, 
“ kings and prie'Hts to God.” The 
colour of inounniig foi' oardiiuils and 
the kings of France. 'riu» coltuir of 
mouiTiiiig iu Tirrkey is viohd. 

White. TSniblcni of *■ wliile-lianded 
hope.” The colour of luourniiig iu 
Chinn. Henry VIII. wore nhttc for 
Anne Boleyn, The ladies of ancient 
Rome and ^ipartn wore white for niouru- 
iug. It was the colour of inoutitiug in 
Spain till 1498. In England it i.s still 
customib'y in some of tiie proviiict»s to 
wear wli^te silk hat-hande uiid white 
gloves for the nnmamed. 

YsIImo. The sear and yellow leaf. 
The 400 I 0 W of moumingiD Egypt and in 


Burmah, where also it is the colour of 
the monastic order. In Brittany, widows’ 
caps among the payaanma a^e yellow. 
Anne Boleyn wore yellow mourning for 
Catherine of Aragon.^ Some say yellow 
is in token of exaltation. 

MoumlvaL Four cards alhalike, as 
four aces, four kings, etc., in a game of 
cards called (Hcek. Gleek is three cards 
alike. 

“ A mi»iirniv.Hl of r«ps, gleek of knaves, 

.litht ijiue ii-piece." Albumuzu) , iii 5. 

Poole ill his EnyHah Parnasaua called 
the four elements Nature* a first mourni- 
vaL 

Mouse. The soul or spirit was often 
supposed in olden times to assume a 
zooraorphic. form, and to make its way 
a1. di'iith through the mouth of man in a 
visible form, sometimes as a pigeon, 
.sometimes as a. mouse or rat. A red 
mouse indicated a pure soul ; a black 
mouse, a soul bUKkened by pollution ; 
a )>igeoii or dove, a saintly soul. 

Exoicists used to drive out evil spirits 
from tlie huiimii body, ami Harsnet 
gives several instances of such expul- 
sions in his Vopnhtr Impoaihom (1604). 

• Xo (Iniiiii, uigi'ons iMMii ar oiu* time trained 
t(i repies'mt the departiiig KoitJ.aiul also to le- 
prt'Siont ilHJ Hilly Gliost, 

Mouse, Mousle, terms of endear- 
ment. Other terms of endearment from 
aiiimals are, htrd or btnhc (as “My 
bonnie biid ”) ; pim. pnastj ; lamh^ lanio- 
km; “You little monkey ’’is an endearing 
rcpixiof to a child. l)og and pig are 
used in a bad sense, as “ You dirty 
dog;” “You filthy pig.” Brave as a 
lion, surly ns if bear, crafty as a fox, 
proud as a peacock, ficet ns a hui'o, and 
several phrases of a like character arc in 
coiiiTiioii use. 

“ ‘(Joil bIfRS > I'll, imiuso,' Uin bt iilcgniuiii anid, * 

. And hiiisikt lifr on ilu* liph" 

H'lmm . Alb. Eng.., p. 17. 

Mouse Tower (77/^), on .the Rliine, 
said to be so called because BisliopHatto 
(<y.c.) was then* devoured hy nii(‘e. The 
lower, however, was Imilt hy Bi.shop 
Siegfried, two hnmlred years after the 
death of Bisho}> us a toll- house 

for collecting the duties upon all goods 
which passed by. The word ntaua or 
mauth means “ toll,” and tlie toll ced- 
lected ou com being very unpopular, 
gave rise to the ti’adition referred to. 
The catustrojilie ivas fixed on Bishop 
Hatto, a noted statesman and councillor 
of Otho the Great, proverbial for his 
cunning perfidy. {See 

aittoaM. 
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BtonwHi A Fenian musician. 
Haroun al Basdiid was ^ing to divorce 
his Idte favourite Mari'&h or Marinda, 
but the poet Moussali saug^ some verses 
to him which so touched his heart, that 
he went in search of the lady and made 
peace witfi her. {D'JferbeloL) 

Bloath. Down in the wouth. (See 
under Down.) 

/^i.v month was made^ he was trained 
or reduced to obedience, like a horse 
trained to the bit. 

“ flrat, nf coiu'Bo, tho Are worker showed 
flcljfc. . . . huttn thneiid 'his iii(»nih wtik timde,' 
his ivices formed, and lie fiecaiiK* a \ err servire- 
able and willinfr animal." — Zs Famt: House iii 
the Churchyard^ ch. xcix. 

Mouth Waters. That maJces mt/ 
)mnth water* “ Cela fait vcnir Veau a la 
homheP The fragrance o£ appetising 
food excites the salivary glands. Tlio 
phrase means — that makes mo lung for 
or <io.sire it. 

Moutons. lierenons d nos numtons. 
Return we to our subject. 'J'ho phivi.sc 
is taken from an old French play, called 
J'J meat* by Pateliii , in which a wonllcn- 
draper charges a sheiihcrd with stealing 
sheep. In telling liis griovaiico ho kept 
for over running away from his subjecst ; 
ami to throw discredit on tlio defendant’s 
attorney, aeciisoil him of stealing a piece 
of cloth. The judge had to pull him uj) 
every moment w'ith, Mats* nnni ann* 
rerenoHs d nos moutons ” (What about 
the sheep, tell me about the sheep, now 
return to the story of the sheep). 

Movable. The first movable. Sir 
Thomas Browne (JichfjiQ Med hi* p. oG, 
*27) uses the phrase, ‘‘ Beyond the first 
movable,*’ meaning outside the material 
creation. According to Ptolemy tho 

prinium mobile ” (the first iiiovahln and 
first mov'Jr of all thuigs) was tho boun- 
dary of creation, a.ljove which lamo tho 
empyrean heaven, or dcat of (.rod. 

Moving tbe Adjournment of the 
Honae. This is the only method whicli 
the rule.s of the Inuisf! hvivo to a nicmlMU' 
for bringing up sndileuly, and without 
notice, any biisincas which is not on the 
order paper. 

Moving the Previoue Question. 

A parliamentary dodge foi- burking an 
obnoxious bill. The method is as fol- 
lows : — A “ question,” or hill, is before 
the house, an objector does not wish to 
commit himself by moving its rejection, 
so he moved'* the previous question,” 
and the Speswer moves, from the chair, 
^*that the question be not put” — that 


is, that the house be not adeed to come 
to any decision on the main question, 
but be invited to pass to the " orders ox 
the day. * * In other words, that the sub- 
ject be shelved or burked. 

N.B. A motion for “the previous 
question ” cannot be made on on amend- 
meut, nor in a select committee, nor yet 
in a committee of tho whole house. The 

S hrase is simply a method of avoiding a 
ecision on the question before tlie 
House. 

Moving the World. Give me where 
to stand, and 1 will move the world. So 
said Arclxime'des of Syracuse ; and the 
instrument he would have used is the 
lever. 

Mow, a heap, and Mow, to cut down, 
arc quite difiereut words. Mow, a heap, 
is the Anglo-Saxon mowe ; but mow, to 
cut down, is the Anglo-Saxon mdw-an. 

V There is a third Alow (a wry face), 
which is the French monc* as “ Fa ire la 
mono d [tjnel to make faces at 

Roincoiic, and “ Fatrc la numc^^' to pout 
or sulk. (Dutcli, mowe,) 

Mowis. I’ho bridegroom of snow, 
who (accoixling to American Inditui tra- 
dition) wooed and won a. beautiful bride; 
but when morning dawned, Mowis left 
the WMgwatn, and molted into the sun- 
Bliine. Tlio lu'ide hunted for him night 
and day in the forests, but never saw 
him more. 

Mozaldo (2 syl ) or Monzalda. The 

“Moor,” settled in Calicut, who lie- 
friended Vasco da Gn.ma when he first 
lauded on tho Indian continent. 

** The .Moor attemh, Mowilde, wlione zenlniifi 
To (iaiiiH'B I'ii's revivilcfl (wh trwu’herou* 
Hiiare." Vauiocne : 7<frNirrof,'1ik. ix. 

Much or Mudge. The miller’s son, 
in Robin Hood dances, wltose great feat 
was to bang with a bladder of jieas the 
lionds f»f the gaping Bpcctator.s. Repre- 
sents the Fool. 

Much Ado about Nothing. Tim 

7 »lo 1 is from anov(*lof Bcllcfori st, cf>]iie(l 
from one by Baiiilelln (iHtli v(»l.. vi.). 
There is a stoi-y resembling it in Aruisto’s 
Orlando Fnrioso. bk. v., anolhor in the 
Genenra of G. Turbervillc, and Spenser 
has a similar one in the Faerie Qiwejie* 
book ii. canto iv. 

Much Ado ahout Xnfhtny, After a war 
in Messina, Claudio, Benedick, and some 
other soldiers went to visit Leoiiato the 
governor, when the former fell in love 
with Hero, the governor’s daughter ; but 
Benedick and Beatrice, being great 
rattle-jiates, fell to jesfhig, and each 
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piMitively disliked the other. By a 
alight artifice their hatred was converted 
into love, and Beatrice waa betrothed to 
the Paduan lord. In regard to Hero, 
the day of her nuptials was fixed ; but 
Don John, who hated Claudio and 
Leonato, induced Margaret, the lady*s 
maid, to dress up like her mistress, and 
to taBc familiarfy with one Borachio, a 
servant of Don John’s ; and while this 
ohit-chat was going on, the Don led 
Claudio and Leonato to overhear it. 
Each thought it to be Hero, and when 
she appeared as a bride next morning at 
church, they both denounced her as a 
light woman. The frioi*, being per- 
si^ed that there was some mistake, 
induced Hero to retire, and gave out 
that she was dead. Leonato now chal- 
lenged Claudio for being the cause of 
Hero’s death, and Benedick, urged on 
by Beatrice, did the same. At this 
crisis Boracliio was arrested, and con- 
fessed the trick; Don John fiod, the 
mystery was duly cleared up, and the 
two lords married the two ladies. 

Muola'na Can'tio. A law-quirk, so 
called from Mu'ciuH Scm'vola, a Homan 
poiitifex, and the most learned of j mists. 

Muo'lcleliaoklt. F.lsprth Mucklc- 
hackit^ mother of Saunders. 

Little Jennie Mneklebachi. Child of 
Saunders. 

Maggie Mueklchacht. Wife of Saun- 
ders. 

jS'aiwrf^rs Mncklehackit, The old fisher- 
man at Mussleorag. 

Steenie Mucklebaekii. Eldest son of 
Saunders (drowned). (6Vr Walter licoit : 
The Antiguaiy.) 

Muo'klewratb. Ilabakkuk Muckle- 
wrath, A fanatic preacher. {Sir Walter 
Scott: Hid Mortality,) 

John MuckUicraih . Smith at Caim- 
vreckan viUage. Dame Mucklewrath, 
his wife, is a i»erfect virago. ( Sir Walter 
Scott: Wavet'leg,) 

BCnd-lieney. So Tennyson calls the 
dirty pleasures of meii-about-towu. 
{Maud,) 

Mndar'nu Son of a Moorish prin- 
cess and jG'onqalo Bustos de Salas de 
Lara, who murdered his uncle Ib^dri'go, 
while hunting, to avenge the death of 
his se^reii half-brothers. {See Laua, 
The seven infants of Lara,) 

MnirC^). A dull, stupid person. Sir 
Henry Muff, one of the candidates in 
Dudley’s interlude, called The £ival 
Candidates (1774), is a stupid, blunderiuf 


dolt. He is not only unsuccessful in his 
election, but he finds that his daughter 
has engaged herself during his absence. 

BCnffiiM and Crumpets. Muffins is 
pain-mouffieU Du Cange describes the 
panxs mofletus as bread of a more delicate 
nature than ordinary, for the use of pre< 
bends, etc., and says it was made fresh 
every day. Crumpets is crumple-etUs, 
cakes with little crumples. 

Mnllled Cats oateli no Mice. (In 

Italian, ** Catta gmntata, non piglta 
sorice,^') Said of tlioso who work in 
gloves for fear of soiling their fingci-s. 

MnItL We went in mufti— out of 
uniform, incog. 

The fVeuch say en pekin^ and French 
soldiers coll civilians pekins. An officer 
who liad kept Talleyrand waiting, said 
he had been detained by some pukins. 
“What are they?” asked Talleyrand. 
“ Oh,” said the officer, “ we call every- 
body who is not military a pekiii.” “And 
ure,” said Tallyrand, “call eveiybody 
military that is not ciriV^ Mufti is an 
Eastern word, signifying a judge. 

Mug-house. An ale-bousc was so 
called in the eighteenth century. Some 
hundred persons assembled in a large 
tap-room to drink, sing, and spout. One 
of the number was made chairiniin. Ale 
was served to the guests in their own 
mugs, and the place where the mug was 
to stand was chalked on the table. 

MugoUo. The giant slain by Aver- 
ardo de Medici, a commander under 
Charlemagne. The tale is interesting, 
for it is said that the Medici took the 
three balls of this giant's maoe for their 
device. Everyone knows that pawn- 
brokers have adopted the three balls aa» 
a symbol of their trade. {See under 
Baixs for another account.) 

Muggins. A small bon)ugh magnate, 
a village loader. To mug is to drink, 
and Mr. Muggins is Mr. Drinker. 

MuggletoUlaii. A follower of one 
Lodovic Muggletou, a journey man tailor, 
who, about 16, '51, set up for a prophet. 
He was sentenced to stand in the pillory, 
and vras fined £500. 

Mugwump {A). A word borrowed 
from the Algonquin, meaning one wlio 
acts and thinks independently. In 
Eliot’s Indian Bible the word “cen- 
turion” in the Acts is rendered wug^ 
wwnp, Tliose who refuse to follow the 
dictum of a caucus are called in the 
United States mugwumps. The chief of 
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the Indians of Esopns is entitled tlie 
Mugu'nmp, Turncoats are mugwumps, 
and all political Pharisees whose party 
vote cannot be relied on. 

^ ' I finitpose 1 am a political nuiuwnmp,' shiiI the 
Eiiffliahiimn. ‘Not yet,' replied Mr. Koud. ‘Ymt 
will lie when you have relumed to your allegi- 
ance.’ ‘'—The Liverpool Echo, July iwth, l««0. 

Mnswump Press (The). Those 
new'spapers which are not organs of 
any special political party, but being 
** neither hot nor cold,” are disliked by 
all party men.” 

“ The Mugwump PrcKH, whose function it is to 
enlighten tliefechle-ininued. . . ."—The New York 
Tribune, imi2. 

Mnlat'to (Spanish). A mule, a mon- 
grel ; applied to the male offspring of a 
ue^ress by a white man. A female off- 
siiring is called a Mulatta.” (Hce 
Obeole.) 

Mulberry. The fruit was originally 
white, and became blood*red from the 
blood of Pyramiis and Thisbo. The 
tale is, that Thisbe wras to meet her 
lover at the white mulbeiTy-trec near 
the tomb of Ninus, in a subui-b r f 
Babylon. Being scared by a lion, 
Thisbo fled, and, dropping her veil, it 
was bcsmoartKl witli blood. Pyramus, 
thinking his lady-love had been de- 
voured by a lion, slew himself, and 
Thislie, coming up soou afterwards, 
stabbed herself iilso. 'fhe blood of the 
lovers stained the white fruit of the 
mulberry-tree into its present colour. 

The liotanicii] name MoriH, fi'diii I he (rrorlc 
moroH (II fool) ; Ho ciillcd, wc jir«* I old in t In* lltniim 
Ani/lirne. Ih'Cjiubc *• il ih rrpulfd iho wihi'hi of nil 
flouerH.MH ii never hiiilH lill tiic cold weatluT ih 
lifiML and gone ” 

In fill* Senpti Champinfm (pt. i. cliap iv.) wo are 
told that KirlauliMo. dniightor 'of llie King of 
Thensaly, was trnnsfurmod into a iiiulhcrry-tioo. 

Mulciber — Le. Vulcan. It is said 
that he took the part of Juno jigaiust 
Jupiter, and Jupiter hurled him out of 
heaven. He was three days in falling, 
and at last was picked up, half -dead and 
with one leg broken, liy tlie fishermen 
of the island of Lemnos, (See MiHon : 
raradise Louf^ hook i., 740, etc.; 

Mule. Mahomet’s fayourite white 
mule was Daldah. Fadua.) 

To ^hne onds mule. To appropriate 
part of the money committed to one’s 
trust. Tliis is a French locution — 

” Farrar ta mule—i.a. I'aclioD d’un domentique 
qul troinne son maltre iur le jnrix reel deBclioges 
qu’il n acbetucB r*n aoii nom. Elle doit Him orighie 
au pretexie, facile h employer, de la depense faite 
pimr ferrer la mule." —Bucyclopedie de* Froverbea 
Fraiifai*. 

"Hi* had the keeping and dispniuU of the 
numeya, and yet ahod not bia own mule.”— Hlatory 
efFrancionO!06&). 


Mull. To make a mull of a job iA to 
fail to do it properly. The failure of a 
peg-top to spin is called a mull, hence 
also any blunder or failure. (Scotch* 
mull, dust, or a contraction of muddle . ) 
The people of Madras ore called 
“Mulls,” because they are in a less 
advanced state of civilisation than the 
other two presidencies, in consequence 
of which they are held by them in low 
estimation. (Anglo-Saxon, mgl, dust.) 

Mulla. Awbeg, a tributary of the 
Blackwater, in Ireland, which flowed 
close by Spenser’s home. Spenser is 
called by Shenstone the bard of 
Mulla’s silver stream.” 

Mul'mutlne Laws. The code of 
Duuvallo Mulmutius, sixteenth King of 
tlio Britons (about n.c. 400). This code 
was translated by Hildas from British 
into Latin, and by Alfred into Anglo- 
Saxon. Tliese laws obtained in Bngmnd 
till the Conquest, {llolimhed : History 
of England, hi. 1.) 


" MiilmiitiuH made our lau a, 

Who waa the Ural of Jlrilain which did put 
Mia hrowB w'llhiti a golden crown, and called 
Umiaeir a king.” 

Shakespeare: Cymbaline, iii. 1. 


Mnlmiitiim wim flic aon of Clotoii, King of 
ComwiiU. (See ({coffrey of Monmouib, British 
Ilistorff, II. 17.) 


Mulread'y Envelope (The, 1840), is 
an eiivolopo resemhlhig a half-shoot of 
Icttor-paper, when folded. The Hpaee 
left for the ad dims foniied the centre of 


on omauiontal desigiL by Mulrcady, the 
arti.st. When the iicniiy postage en- 
velopes were flrst introduced, these were 
the st'iiuiied envelopes of the day, which, 
however, remained in circulation only 
one year, and were more flt for a comic 
annual than anything else. 

'* A H’t of I liDHP odd-Jooking I'lixcloiip-thingH.’ 

'Where Hriiannia (who Heeina to he crueiiledi 
lliiiga 

To her right nnd lier left, funny p»*ople w’llli 
wmga 

Aniongai eleidiaiita, Quakera, and Cntahaw 
ItingB,— 

And n tn|ierand w'bk, and small Quecn'a-liPHda 
j»i iHieka, 

Which, when no tea are too hig yon intiat aticic 
oil their liacka.” Inpoidsby : Leuend*. 


Multipliers. Alchemists, who pre- 
tended to multiply gold and silver. An 
act was passed (2 Henry IV. , c. iv.) 
making the “ art of multiplication ” 
felony. In the Canterbury Tales, the 
Chonoun Yemau says lie was reduced to 
poverty by alchemy, adding; “ Eo, such 
advantage is’t to multiply.” {Frologuo 
to (Jhanmmes Tale.) 


Multitudes. Dame Jiiliana Berners, 
mb&Bookeof St. Albans, says, in desig- 
nating comimnies wo must not use the 
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names of multitudes promiscuously, 
and examples her remark thus : — 


‘‘'Wcsay a ecngreg(ujion of iwoplo, a hnont of 
men, a felyahj/jrpynye of jonien, and a l)fvu of 
latlyca ; ve luuBt aiieak of a herde nf don*, 
av^annys, cranya, or wrenys, a of herous or 
^ytouryB, a ynwder nf pecockOH, a uuttchf of 
nyfflttyogaloa, a of do \ oh a rUtteryruf^ of 
cnour{liC0,a t)f lynns, a flrwthe of liceros. a 
ffOffie of (feySi ft e/nUke of foNoB, a sruHc of frory b. 
- Uifloalittfn of i>roBty«», and ii ouperjivyle of 
-Hooke of St. Alhane (MnC). 


a pontijli 
nonncB.' 


She adds, that a strict regard to those 
nicc^ites Ix'ttor distingiiishfis “ goiitylmon 
from iingeiityhncn,’’ than regard to tlie 
rules of grammar, or even to the moral 
law. (iSVr Numbeiw.) 


Mnltum in Parvo (Latin). Much 
[information] condensed into few words 
or into a small compass. 


Mnm. A strong hecr made in 
Brunswick ; so (iallod from Christian 
Mummer, by whom it was lirst brewed. 

Mum (a mask), hence mummer. 

Mum'll the tcord. Keep what is told you 
a pi’ofound secret. Mttmchance.) 

“St'al up your iijm, and vfh c no woi ds lull -initiu ” 
Shaktupmre : 'J Jlinrn 17., i i'. 

Mumbo Jumbo. A bogie or bug- 
bear in the Mandiiigo towns of .Africa. 
As the Kaffirs have many wives, it not 
uufrequeiitly happens that the liouso 
becomes quite unbearable. In such n 
case, either the husband oi' an agent 
dresses himself iii disguise, and at dusk 
approaches the unruly house with a 
foHoiviug, and makes the most hideous 
noises possible. When the w'onieii have 
been sufficientl y sen rod, “ Mumbo 
seizes the chief offender, ties her to n 
lyee, and scourges )ier with Muinbo’s 
rod, amidst tlie derision of all iiresent. 
Mumlio is not an idol, any more thuii 
the American Lyncli, hut one disguised 
to punish unruly wives. (See Mnugo 
Ifark : Travvh in thr In fn inr of Africa.) 

Mumchaace. Silence. Mumcb.’inee 
was a game of cliaiiee with dice, in wliich 
silence was indispensable. (Mum is con- 
nected with mumble ; German, ■mummCf 
a muffie ; Danish, mmnh\ to mumble.) 


“ And for 'inuuiobauce,’ howeVr the nUaw may 
fAll, 

You niuot he mum fur fear of gpolhuv all '' 

Macluavetra Dogg. 

Bfammy is the Egyptian word mum., 
wax ; from the custom of anointing the 
body witti wax and wrapping it in cere- 
cloth. (Persian, rnmnia^ wax : Italian, 
muminia ; French, mofnie.) Beaten.) 

Mummy Wbeat. Wheat said to 
have been token from some of the Egyp- 


tian mummies, and sown in British soil. 
It is, however, a delusion to suppose that 
seed would preserve its vitality for some 
hundreds of years. No seed will do so, 
and what is called mummy wheat is a 
species of com commonly ^own on the 
southern shores of the Memterranean. 

Mumpers. Beggars. ^ Lcland calls 
it a gipsy word. In Norwich, Christmas 
waits used to bn c.allnd “Mumpers.'^ 
Jri Lincolnshire, “ Boxing-flay ” iMe.allnd 
Mmnfmaj‘iluif To mump is t<*) 

lM»g. Ih‘ggars arc called the “Mumping 
Society.”" 

"A psircol of wTCtclirs hoppin-r nhnnt by the 
asBixtnnco of ilinr rnirrho**, Jjkc bo many Lin- 
rolij s Inn FiHiIb muinpern. dmivnm iiiUi a h<ui.v 
to utraiK. fin/est oi hent-tj the ooiuli of soihc 
ohaniable lord."- AVd IVaid: The Ltnidon Spfh 
jatre 

Mumping Day. St. ^bomas's D.ay, 
Demnlior 21. A day on which tlie jioor 
used to go about l>eggiiig, or, as it was 
called, “golr.g a-gooding,” that is, 
getting gifts to procure (food ihimjH for 
Christinas to beg). 

V In Warwickshire the tcnii used was 
“going a-corniug,” t.e, getting gifts of 
com. In Staffordshire the custom is 
spoken of simply as “a-gooding.” (See 
Mumpebs.) 

Munebau'sen {Baron), The hero of 
a volume of travels, who meets with tlio 
most marvellous adventures. The in- 
cidents have been compiled from various 
sources, and the uamo is said to have 
pointed to Hieronymus Karl Friedrich 
von Muiichhauseu,* a German officer in 
the llussian anuy, noted for his marvcl- 
loiw stories (172*0-1797). It is a satire 
either on Baron de Tott, or on Bruce, 
whose Tranh in Afti/ssmia were looked 
' upon as mythical wlieu tliey first a]>- 
peared. Tlie author is Rudolf Erich 
Uas)) 0 , and tl^e sources from which the 
adveutures were compiled, are Bebel’s 
Facftifpy (-astiglioue’s Corlctj 'mno, Bilder- 
inann’s llopntf and some of the baron’s 
own stories. 

Mundane Egg {Tin). In the Phu)- 
uician, Egyptian. Hindu, and Japanese 
systems, it is represented that the world 
was hatched from an egg. In some 
mythologies a bird is represented as lay- 
ing the mundane egg on the primordial 
waters. 

Mundllfb'tl. One of the giant race, 

! who hod a son and daughter of such 
i surpassing beauty that their father called 
them Mani and Sol {moon and aun), 
i (iSlrafieftmirian mythology.) 
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I|jlii]idiiii'gii8. Bad tobacco. 

*,* AfundnngiiB, in Srerne’« SevUmnitol Journey 
076H),18 mentit for Sharp, it Kiirgeoii. who 

|iiihli»«liOil LeUer* from Italy. Toluiib Siiiollett, 
who inihliabed Tran'lu throuoh Frauvr tnifl Italy 
(1706;, “oiK* con iiiiial snarl," wus lallwil ‘•Siiiel- 
fungiiB." 

Mu'nera. The daughter of Pollcnte, 
the Saracen, to whom he gave all the 
spoils he unjustly took from those who fell 
into his power. Talus, the irrui page ol‘ 
jSirAr'tegal, chopped off lier golden iiands 
and silver feet, and tossed her over the 
castle wall into the moat. (*y/w‘ww/*.* 
J'ah'ie Qnfvne^ bk. v. 2.) 

Munkar and Naklro Two black 
angels of appalling aspect, the iiKpiisi* 
tors of the dead. The Koran says that 
during the inquisition the. soul is uiiitod 
to the hody. If tlio scrutiny is satis- 
factory, the soiil is gently drawn forth 
from the lips of the ileecjiscd, and the 
body is left to repose in j)eaee''; if not, 
the body is beaten about the head with 
iron clubs, and the soul is wreiicliod forth 
b}' racking torinonts. 

Munnln. Memory ; one of tlie tw<^ 
ravens that sit perched on the shmilders 
of Odiii; the other is Hugin (thought). 
( Soavdma rian unjihohyif. ) 

Mimta'bur [ Mount I'ahor '] . The ro 5 '’al 
residence of the soldan whose daughter 
man'ied Otiiit, King of Lombardy. 

Mn'rad. Son of Had'a'nia and Mar- 
sillus, King of Portugal, Castile, Ara- 
gon, Leon, and Valence, when tliose 
countries were held by the Moors, He 
was called Lord of the Lion,” bccan^e 
he always led about a lion in silken 
fetters. When he curried dcUfim e to 
Charlemagne at Fronstic, the lion fell in 
love with Aude the Fair; Murad chas- 
tised it, and the lion toic him to pieces. 
(^Crofjuemituiur., vii.) 

Mns'oadlns of Paris. French dudes 
or exquisites, wlio aped the London 
7nashers in the first French It evolution. 
Their dress was top-1 lools with thick 
soles, kuee-lireeches, a. dress-coat with 
long tails, and a high stiff collar, and ;i 
thick cudgel called a coustitutwu. It 
was thought to be John Bullish to as- 
sume a huskine.ss of voice, a discourtesy 
of manners, and a swaggering vulgarity 
of speedi and behaviour. I^obably so 
called from being ” perfumed like a 
popinjay.” 

**Cockiiey8 of London, MusaidinH of pHrU " 
Byron: DanJvmi, viii. i‘24. 

Kiisoular Chrlstiaalty. Healthy 
or strong-minded religion, which braces 
a man to fight the battle of life bravely 


and manfully. This expression has been 
erroneously attributed to Obarles Kings* 
Icy. (‘SVe his Lift', ii. 74, 76.) 

Mnaea. Nine daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemosj^ne, goddesses of poetry, 
history, and other arts and sciences. 
The paintings of Herculaneum show all 
nine in their rospei'tive attributes. In 
the National- Museum of Paris is the 
famous colleetioii with which Pius VI, 
eiiriehed the Vatican. Lesiiour loft a 
celebrated picture of the same subject. 

Mnsc'nm. The most celobratod ore 
the British Museum in London ; the 
LcMivre at Paris ; the Vatican at Home ; 
the Museum of Florence ; that of St. 
l*etersl>nrg ; and those of Dresden, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 

y/ tralkuuj iuusrmu. So Loiigi'iiiis, 
author of a woi*k on The Sithfiiney was 
called. (A.D. 2i:i-‘J7:l.) 

MuBhroom (an archaic form is 
niushnimp). (French, monsueron, aw'hite 
mnshrooni ; Ijiitiii, mumtH^ moss.) 

“Vonitur iiinRiTirnn), eo quejil in larte 

pul\ criziini** mrcrnni lunhciis." - Allurtus Maf/niiu, 

\ II. :u:i. 

Music. Fuihcr of mmie. Giovanni 
Battista J^ietro Aloisio da Palestrina. 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina was 
“ the prince of musicians.” (li)29-1594.) 

Father of Oreek mime, Toiqiander. 
{Flourishefl n.c. 07(1.) 

The fin nee o f innsir. O. Pietro A. da 
J^ulestrina (1. '>29- 1594). 

Muuw hath ehunnu, etc, : from Con- 
giexe’s Moununy Jini/e, i. I. 

Music. Men of yi mm areme to mtutic. 
The following men of genius W’ore ac- 
tually averse to hiuh’c: Kdmund Burke; 
Byron had no ear for music, and neither 
vocal nor in'-lruirieTital niiisie iiffoi'ded 
] him the s.lightcst pleasure*. ('liarles 
I Fox. Hnmc, Dr. .lohnson, Daniel 0’(!on- 
i iicll, Robert IVel, William J'itt ; Pope 
prefen'cil a stri'ct organ to Handel’H 
oratorios : the poet Rogers felt actual 
dihcomfoil at the B(mm].s of music ; Sir 
Walter Scott, the ])oet Soiitliey, and 
Tennyson. S(*veii of these rividvc were 
actually poets, and live were orators. 
The Prill ce.ss Mathilde (Demid off), an 
excellent artist, with a veritable passiou 
for art, may be added to those who have 
had u real antipathy to music. 


Music of the Spheres. Py tnag'oraa 
was the first who suggested the notion so 
beautifully expressed by Shakespeai'e — 


“Tbi're’H not the snmllevt orb which thou ixi- 
lifild'Ki 

But in hiB motion like an angel Bings, 

Still uiuiriug tu the } ouiig-e.ved clieruhimB.” 

J^erchantoj Krntca, r. L 
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Plato says that a siren mts on each 
planet, who carols a most sweet song, 
ajgreeing to the motion of her own par* 
ticulaf planet, but harmonising with all 
the others. Hence Milton speaks of 
the ** celestial syrens' harmony, that sit 
upon the nine enfolded spheres.” (^r- 
eadei.) {Sec Nine Sfheees.) 

Maadmus Tyrius says tliut the mere 
proper motion of the planets must create 
sounds, and as the planets move at 
regular intervals the sounds must har- 
monise. 

Blualoal Notation. {Sec Do.) 

Mnaloal Small -ooal Blau {The), 
Thomas Britton (1654-1714). 

Mnalolana. Father of mttsieiam. 
Jubal, ** the father of all such os handle 
the harp and organ ” (Gen. iv. 21). 

MnaldoTa. {See Damon.) 

Mu'alta or Mnoeta. Gaps in a 
hedge; places through which a hare 
makes his way to escape the hounds. 

"The many musita thrniiKli the vrliieh he Kues 

Arc like a lah> riritli to amaze luB foes.” 

Shakenveare : Venm and Adonie, 

The passing of the hare through these 
raps is tenner! mifttwff. The word is 
&om musse (old Froncli), a little hole. 

MnOkot is the Spanish monquHe^ a 
musket. 

Undln. So called from Mosul, in 
Asia, where it was first inuuufaotured. 
(French, mousechnc ; Italian, mumdnio.) 

BKuoand. Cushioned scats, reserved 
in Persia for persons of distinction. 

MnspoL A region of fire, wdicnce 
Surtnr will collect flames to set fire to 
the universe. {Scandinavian mt/thology,) 

Bfnapethelm (3 syl.).^ The abode of 
fire wMch at the beginning of time 
existed in the south. It was light, 
warm, and radiant; but was guarded 
by Sui-t with a flaming sword. Sparks 
were collected therefrom to make the 
stars. {Scandinavian mythology,) {See 
Manheim.) 

^The Musiiolheim is a noted Bcandlna^ mn poem 
nf the 4r.li ceutiiry. Muapolheiin m choScaudiim- 
uan heU, and the auhject of the luifin ih the T.aHt 
Judffiiioiii;. The groat Surt or rturtur in Anii- 
chrint, who at the end of the w<*rld will sot tire to 
all creation. The poem is in alternate \erM‘,aud 
BhowB both Imaginariou and poetic taloiic." 

Mnatard. Connected with must. 
In 1382 Philip tlie Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, granted to the town of 
Dijon, noted for its mustard, armorial 
hearii^ with the motto Moult he 
TASDS ardeo, I ardently de- 

sire). The arms and motto, engraved 


on the principal rate, were adopted as a 
trade-mark by the mustard merthafits, 
and got shortened into Moult-tarde (to 
bum much). 

The naBtiirtium is nf the mustard family. In 
8|vanish mastarew; and the Italian mustarda ti 
mustard. 

Mnatard. After tneaff mustard. 1 
have now no longer need of it. ** (Test 
de la moutarde apres dinei\'^ 

Mnralman (plural, Mimdmans or 
Mosletns) — that is, Moslemin^ plural of 
Moslan. A Mahometan ; so called from 
the Arabic muslim^ a believer. 

Mntantnr. * * (hnnia mutantur, nos et 
mtUamnr in is by Nicholas Bor- 

bonius, a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Sandys says that the Em- 
peror Lothair, of the Holy Homan Em- 
pire, ha(L already said, ** Tempora 
mntantm\ nos ct nmta’nmr in Hits.*' 

Mute as a Flab. Quite silent. Some 
fish make noises, but these ore me- 
chanical, not organic. 

Mutes at Funerals. This was a 
Homan custom. The undertaker, at- 
tended with lictors dressed in black, 
marched with the corpse ; and the 
undertaker, as master of the cere- 
monies, assigned to each follower his 
proper place in the procession. 

Mutton (French, mouton). A gold 
coin improBsed with the image of a 
lamb. 


Mutton-eating King {The). Charles 
II. of England. The witty Eaii of 
Hochester wTOte this mock epitaph on 
his patron : — 

** Hero lies nur muttnn-eiitfng king, 

Wbosu word no man relies on ; 

He nv\ er said a foolish thing. 

And ue\ er did a wise one. " 

Come and eat ymr mutton with me. 
Come and dine with me. 


Mntton-flst. A large, coarse, red fist. 


Muttons. A Stock Exchange term 
for the Turkish '65 loon, partly secured 
hy the sheep-tax. 

lierenons d nos nwfutons, (See Motr- 
TONS.) 


Mutual Friends. Can two persons 
be called mutual friends ? Does not the 
word of necessity imply three or more 
than three? {See the controversy in 
Notes and Quenes, June 9, 1894, p. 461.) 


*‘ A mutual flame was Quirkly caught, 

Was quickly, too, re vealed ; 

For neither bosom lodged a tbonght 
Which virtue keeps concealed." 

EdfOiMafUlEeiiiia. 

(Mutual a reciprocal.) 
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Kiuile, 7h muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the com. Xot to pay for 
work done ; to expect other persons will 
work for nothing. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and to withhold that 
hire is to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out your com. 

My Eye {AIT), {See under Axl.) 

Mynheer Cloeh. A Dutchman. 
Clash or Claus is an abbreviation of 
Nicholaus, a common name in Holland. 
Sandy, a contraction of Alexander, is a 
similar nickname for a Scotchman. 

My'nlan SaUs. I'lie ship Argo; so 
called because its crew were natives of 
Mynia. 

“ When Ills hhifik whirlwinds n'or the ocean rolled 
And rent the Mynian wills." 

Canioens: Lusiad, hk. vi. 

Myr'midone of the Law. Bailiffs, 
sheriflFg’ oMcers, and other law menials. 
Any rough fellow employed to annoy 
another is the employer’s myrmidon. . 

Tlie Myrmidons were a people of I 
Tliessaly who followed Achilles to the 
siege of Troy, and were distinguished 
for their savage brutality, rude be- 
haviour, and tlurst for rapine. 

Myron. A Greek statuary and sculp- 
tor, born in Brnotia, n.o. 480. A fellow- 
disci ]ile of Polycletus, and a younger 
contemporary of Phidias. His great 
works are iii bronze. By far the most 
celebrated of his statues wero his Dis- 
cobolus and his Cow. The cow is rt^- 
))rcsented lowing. (Discobolus i.s a quoit 
or discus player.) It is said that tlio 
cow was so true to nature that a bull 
mistook it for a living uninial. 

* ' TIiitc are s^veiiil Hinillir Ipfrrndii. Thus il h 
said ‘chat Aperies iiaiiited Alexander’s hor^e su 
rmlisiiMilly that a loiiiit horse mistook it ami 
lieffan to neiKli. Velnsquez iKUiited a Simnish 
admiral so true tn life, that Felipe fV. inistocik 
the iMiintiiiK for the man and rojinived it severely 
for not Iwini; with the fleet. ' Zeuxis minted 
Sfime grapes so well that birds flew at them to 
peek them, qneiitm Matsys iiainted a fly on a 
man's leg so fniinitaldy that Maiiriyn. the artist, 
tried to brush it olf with his liandkerchief. Parr- 
fisaios, of Ephesus, iiainied a eiirtaui so well iliat 
Zeuxis w'asdeeeived by it, and told him to draw 
U aside that he might see the picture behind it. 

Myrra. An Ionian slave, the beloved 
concubine of Sardonapa'lus, the Assyrian 
king. She roused him from his indo- 
lence to oppose Arba'ces the Medo, who 
aspired to his throne, and when she 
found that his cause was hopeless in- 
duced him to place himself on a funeral 
pile, which she fired with her own hand, 
and springine into the flames, perished 
with her bmoved lord and master. 
(Byron: Sardanapalue,) 


Myr'rophorea (3 syl. ; the myrrh 
bearers). The three Ma^ who went 
to see the sepulchre, bearing myrrh and 
spices. In Christian art &ey ore re- 
presented os carrying vases of myrrh in 
their hands. 

Myrtle {The). If you look at a leaf of 
myrtle in a strong light, you will see 
that it is pierced with innumerable little 
punctures. According to fable, Phiedra, 
wife of Theseus, fell in love with Hip- 
polotus, her step-son ; and when Hip- 
polotus wont to the arena to exercise 
his horses, Phiedra repaired to a myrtle- 
tree in Trrezen to await his return, and 
beguiled the time by piercing the leaves 
witli a hair-xnn. Tlic punctures referred 
to are an abiding memento of this 
tradition. 

In the Orlando Furioso Astolpho is 
changed into a myrtle-tree by Acrisia. 

Myrtle, The ancient Jews believed that 
the eating of myrtle leaves conferred 
the power of detecting witches ; and it 
was a superstition that if the leaves 
crackled in the hands the person beloved 
would prove faithful. 

The myrtle whtch dropped hlaod. .^neas 
(book iii.) is represented as tearing up 
the M 3 rrlle which droppiul blood. Poly- 
dorus tells us that the barbarous in- 
habitants of the country pierced the 
Myrtle (then a living being) with snears 
and arrows. The body of the Myrtle 
took root and grew into the bleeding 
tree. 

MyBtertOB of WoodB and RlvorB. 

The art of hunting and fishing, 

MyBtery. Akindof medimvaldmma, 
the characters and events of which wero 
drawn from sacred history. 

MyBtery or MsrBtorium. Said to make 
up the number 660 referred to in Rev. 
xvii. 6. This would not he worthy 
notice, except for the fact that the word 
“ mystery ” was, till the time of the 
Refoniia'tion, inscribed on the Pope’s 
mitre. 

V Almost any phrase or long name 
can be twisted into this number. {See 
Number op the Beast. ) 

MsTBterleB. 2he three yreater mys- 
teries (in Christianity). The Trinity, 
Original Sin, and the Incarnation. 

Hiircly tho resurrection of tlie body should be . 
addeil. 

MyBterionB Three {The) of Scandi- 
navian mythology were “Har” (the 
Mighty), the “ Like-Mighty,” and tho 
“Third Person,” who sat on three 
thrones above the rainbow. Then 
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the « JBsir,” of which Odin was chief, 
who lived in Asgard (between the rain- 
bow and earth) ; next come the * ‘ Vanir,’* 
or ^ods of the ocean, air, and olonds, of 
whidi deities Niord was chief. 


N 

K. ITiis letter represents a wriggling 
eel, and is called in Hebrew nun (a 
fish). 

N, in Spanish, has sometinios a mark 
over it, thus— fi. This mark is called a 
tUde^ and alters the sense and pro- 
nunciation of a word. Thus, “peua” 
m&Bxis punishment^ but “peila,” a roc/c, 
{See Masks in Gkahiiiiab.) 

N. (One whose name is not given.) 
{See M or N.) 

N, a numeral. Greek v ~ 50, but ,v — 

60.000. S (IJom.) = 900, tut S = 

900.000. 

N added to Gi'cek words cuiding in a 
short vowel to lengthen it “by posi- 
tion,” and ” added to French words 
benuning with a vowel, when tliey 
follow a word ending with a vowel 
(as si Von for si o/i), is called N or L 
“ ephelcys'tic ” (tagged-on); (Ircek, 
epi hslhn {See Marks in (ibammah.) 

H. H« Bugs. The letters are the 
initials of Norfolk Howard, in allusion 
to a Mr. Bugg who, in 180^1, ehuiigcd 
his name to Norfolk Howard. 

ntli, or ntb plus One, in Iliuvcnsity 
slang, means to the utmost degrno. 
Thus, Cut to the n/h means wholly un- 
noticed by .a friend- The cxpres'^ion is 
taken from the index of a matliematicnl 
formula, where n stands for any n um- 
ber, and w -j- 1. oue more than any 
number. 

Nab. The faii’jy which offers Orpheus 
for footl in the internal I'egious a rousted 
ant, a flea's thigh, butterflies' bniiiis, 
some sucking mites, a rainbow-tart, and 
other delicacies of like nature, t«» be , 
wodiied down with dewdrops, beer made 
from seven barleycorns, and the super- | 
uaculum of earth -bom topers. {Kint/ : 
ihphms and EuryiUce,) 

Nab. To seize without warning. A 
contraction of apprehends (Norwegian, 
nappe^ to catch at, nap^ snatch ; Swedish, 
nappa,) Our nap (to filch or steal) is a 
Tariety of the same word. 

.The keeper or catch ef a latch or licit li called 
, nob. 


Nab-man. A sheiiff^s officer. (See 

Nab.) 

“Old Boniton lins sent tlip imbninn after hira 
at him." -.Sir M’. Sntit: (iitfi Manurrmu idrania- 
tiHPil liy Terrj , ii. 3). 

Nabo or Nebo. One of the divinities 
of the Assyrians, supposed to be the 
moon. (iSi-f In.!, xlvi. L) Many of the 
kings of Babj’lon asstimcd the name. 

^!utHnmmir is Niilio-ii-aHwr, ^al«'-l)£-A!'hht^v ov 
Ansyria. 

ytihovhadnitafor is Nabo-riiadon (or ;wlon>Ln> 
assur. 1 e. Nabo-kinu-of-Assbiir m As‘»j'rin. 

Nnhnjtolaasar is Xabi»-[soii iifl pul-Amwian. 

Kt'hovhtulurrar is Xt’l)f»-ch:iil for admij-ii-:issiir, 
t.e. Naho or N**ln»-lvin;^-nf-Assimr 

V Belchazz.'ir is Bnal-ch'-azznr, i.r, 
Banl-chadon-n-assar, or Baal-king-of 
Asshur. 

Nabob' (generally culled Na'bob). 
Corruption of t.lm Hindu word nan'uh, 
the plural of umh. Au administrator of 
a ju-oviiice and eoinniamler of tint Indian 
army under tho Mogul Empire. 'J’hese 
men acquired gi’eat wealth and lived in 
Eastern splendour, so that they' gave 
rise to the phrase, “Rieli uh the nuwfili.” 
corrupted into **Jtich ns n nabob."* In 
England we apply tho phrase to a. mer- 
chant who has attained great wcfilih in 
the Indies, and has returned to hvu in 
his native country. 

Nabonassar or Nebo-adon-Assur. 

(Ncho, Prince of A.ssyna.) Founder of 
the Bahyloniun and Chalda*iin kingdom, 
and first of the dynasty of Nubouassur. 

Era of Nabonassar began Wedirosda.v, 
February 2(>th, 747 B.C., tlie day of 
Nabonassar’s acccs'^ion. It was used bv 
Ptolemy', and by the Babylonians, in all 
tlieir astronomical calculations. 

Naboth’B Vineyard. I’lie possc'^sion 
of another coveled by' one able to possess 
hiin.self of it. (1 King.s xxi. 1-10.) 

‘•The litrip Msiui'V Ifmi'i* ih-oikmIx liiict 
beoii 'i Nitlinili s Miicyiinl iii Iii*» railji't'.’ j- irfiii/ 
iroj<a, 

Nadab. in Bryden’.s satire of Ahsahnn 
aud ivhilophel. is ineuTil. for Lord 
Howard, of Esrick or Eseriek. a pro- 
fligate who laid claim to gieat piety. 
Nadah offered incense with strange tirV, 
and was slain by tho Lord (Lev. x. 2) ; 
and Lord Howard, while imprisoned in 
the Tower, is said to have mixed the 
consecrated wafer with a compound of 
roosted apples and sugar, called lainb's- 
wool. 

” And canting Nadab let oblivion damn, 

Wlio mode new porridge of the imscbal lamb " 
Ahmlmn. and Achitophel, part i. fi3s-8. 

Na'dir. An Arabic word, signifying 
that point in the heavens which is directly 
opposite to the zenith. 

Fivm zenith down to nadir. From the 
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highest point of elevation to the lowest 
depth. 

y^a'dir. A representation of the 
planetary system. 

“We thiJii loHt a most heHiiiifiJl fable, 
fabricated of different metals. . . . rtiitiirn was of 
copper, Jupiter of ffold, Mars of iron, tlie Sun of 
latteu, Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, and tbe 
Moon of silvor. ^ . li was tlie most cciebraUHl 

nadir mall Knalutnl.''— 

Nadir Shall. Krtuli Khan, a. Persian 
wanior. (IG87-1747.) 

Nag. A horse, lliis is an example 
of « of the artiele joined to the follow- 
ing noun, as in the vrord newt — .an 
ewt. (Danish and Norwegian, or/ : 
Anglo-Saxon, eoh orrh ; Latin, pq\Hm'\ : 
Dutch, ncgfffi,) Ta}'lor (UiliO) has mujgoHy 
as — 

" Wi*n llioii (’enrur“ niih fliv iiiit/<;(in, 

That, foiijrlitfst with t lie '• 

V Shakespeare’s uatmt aud nundv are 
mine-aunt and miuo-uiiclo. 

Nag, Nagging. CJongtant fault- 
fiiiiliug. (Anglo - Saxon, gniig-miy to 
gnaw, bite.) Wo cull a slight but con- 
stant pain, like a tooth-achc, a uaggmg 
pai})» 

Nag’S Head Consecration. On Ihc 

passing of the first Act of iJniforinity 
in Queen Elizabeths I'eign, fourteen 
bishops vacated their sees, and all the 
other sees, except LlandafT, were at the 
time vnamt. Tlio question was how to 
obtain consecration so as to prestTve tlie 
succession called “apostolic’’ unbroken, 
as liliiudalf refused to oftii'iate nt 
Parker’s consecration. In tin's iliicinina 
(the st(»ry runs) Soory, a dejiosed bUliop, 
was sent for, and otiicinteu at tbe.\V///'.v 
Head tavern, in Cheupside, thus trans- 
mitting the succession. 

V Such is the tali'. Strype rcfiiles 
the story, and so does Dr. Hook. Wo | 
are told that it was not the vun^vvritiwn 
which took place at the yuffs Ifrad^ 
but only that those who took jiart in it 
dined there subsequently. We are 
fiii*tho7’more lold that the Hisbops 
Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodg- 
kins, all officiated at the eonsecratitm. 

Naga. Serpents ; tbe king of tbeiii is 
Sesha, the sacred serpent of Vishnu. 
{Hiftdit mgthviogg.) 

Na'glfor. The giants’ sliip, in which 
they will embark on “the last day ” to 
give battle to the gods. It is made of 
ttie nails of the dead. (Old Norse, nagly 
a human nail, and fara, to moke.) 
Scandinavian mythology,) Piloted by 
Hryxner. 


Nahnghtan. Trumpeiy bits of brass. 
(2 Kings xviii. 4.) 

Naiads. Nymphs of lakes, foun« 
tains, rivers, and streams. {Ofas^ical 
mythology,) {See Faibt.) 

NaiL 

Jhtvn on ihr fially Pay donn on the 
nml. 111 ready money. In Latin : 
“ Super nngneui : ’’ in French : Snr 

V angle ; ’’ as, “ JUnre la gontie mr 
rontflr^* («v‘ SurKRN acttltjm), “ /V?//cr 
ruhii( ttnr l onglr,'^ where mine moans red 
wine. The Latin nnytihm (from nngim) 
means a “shot” or reckoning, hence 
ungnlnm darcy to pay one’s reckoning. 

unibns lu'isiis. ot cnnntriiit iiioniui flat 

SollUli) 8 M|H‘r —An Jiuleiiluiv dilted 

July l.VA, (Sent n Arl). 

*• o*Kf‘efi‘ 811JH* “ In of Limerick 

Bxi-lMimi.* i'* II pillar wiili a nri-uliir plale of 
roppor iiiioiM. ihri'o fret in iliiniii-UT, rallnl 77i/* 
A'fii/, on w hicli rlie eiinifm of all 
biii^'.iiiiH Ij.is to lie piiitl. ’ i/hrollvrlnnis.i 

A Hiinilar ciiwtoui picMiiled iii llrisiol, wlicre 
wort' lour pillur<*, nilli'il lunte, iii fioiii, of ilio 
Kxcliaime for a mniihr purpoi»i' in l.irerp'iol 
K\rlmnv:«' lliere ix :i pl:ili* of I'oppor I'alii'd Thu 
A’lul, on which hargainn au; sot I led. 

Jlting on the nail. Up the spout, put 
ill pawn. The custom n*fcri*ed to is that 
of hanging each pawn on a nail, with u 
number attached, and giving the cus- 
tomer a dui)licate thereof. Very similar 
to the custom of guarding hats, cloaks, 
wulkiii^-sticks, and umbrellas, in public 
exhibitions and assemblies. 

To hit the nail on the head. To come 
to a right conclusion. In Latin, Pent 
tenee,'^ The (iennans have the exact 
phrase, Xagel aafdcn kopf treffen,'' 

Nail {For traitf of a). “ For want of 

a nail, the shoo is lost; for want of a 
shoe, the horse is lost ; and for want of 
a honpo, the rider is Igst.” {/lerberl: 
Jaeu la Priiden t urn . ) 

Nail-money. Six crowns given to 
the “ roy dcs huruoys” for aflixing tlio 
arms of a knight to the pavilion. 

Nall fixed in tho Temple {of 

,/ifpifer). <Jii Scptnnbi'r lljthn iiailwas 
auuually driven into the wall of the 
temple of J upiter. This was originally 
done to tally the year, but .subsequently 
it lapsed into a religious ceremony for 
warding off calamities from the city. 
Orimiially the nail was driven in tlie 
wall by the iirietor niuximus, subse- 
quently by one of the consuls, and lastly 
by the dictator. (See Ltvy, vii. 3.) 

Nall In One's Collin. To drire a nail 
into one^H ctyflin. To shorten life by 
anxiety, drink, etc. Topers call a dram 
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“ a nail in theiT coifing” in jocular alia- 
sion to the teetotal axiom. 

** (inre to onr coffin adds a nail, no doubt ; 

But every grin so merry dranrs nue out.” 

Pider Pindar CJubn Wolcot) : Expostalatory 
Odeti, Ude XV . 

Nall One's Colenrs to ibe Mast 

(3V)). To refuse to surrender. When 
the colours are nailed to the mast they 
einnot be lowered in proof of sub- 
mission. 

Mailed. Caught and secured in jail. 
(A’tfr Clou.) 

I nailed mm (or i/.) I hooked him, 
I pinned him, meaning I secured him. 
Isaiah (xxii. 23) says, will fasten 
him as a nail in a sure place.’* How- 
ever, tlie idea may still be, I secured 
liim by making him pay down the 
earnest on The Na\L (See Tay on the 
Nail, second clause.) 

Nalls driven into Cottage Walls. 

This was a Bomau practice, under the 
notion that it kept off the plague. L. 
Maulius was named dictator (A.U.c. 390) 
“ to drive the nail." 

Our cottagers still nail horneRhees to 
thresholds to ward off evil spirits. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, had two rusty horse- 
shoes fastened on the highest step out- 
side Holly Lodge. 

Nalls of the Cross. The nails with 
which our Lord was fastened to the cross 
were, in the Middle Ages, objects of 
groat reverence. Sir John Muuiidcvillo 
says, had two in his liondes, and 
two in his feet ; and of on of theisc tlie 
cmpetxiur of C'anstautyiioble made a 
brydillo to his hors, to bore him in 
bataylle ; and throghe vrrtue thertjof he 
overcam his eneiiiyes " (c. vii.). Fifteen 
are showii os relics. (6Vr InoN Csown.) 

Main Benge. A Liitin or goblin of 
Normandy, kind to fishermen. There is 
another c^led Le petit homme ronye. 

Naivete (^ron. nah*~eve^ty). Ingen- 
uous simplicity; the artless iunoceuce 
of one ignorant of the conventions of 
society. The term is also applied to 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. The 
word is formed from the Latin naius, 
natura, etc., meaning nature without 
art. 

Naked Xiady. Meadow saffron 
{Vokhieum AutumnaU), Called naked 
because, like the almCnd, peach, etc., 
the flowers come out before the leaves. 
It is poetically called ^ * the leafless or^ihun 
of the year," the flowers being orphaned 
or destitute of folia^p. Some call it 


“Naked Boy,” and the Naked Boy 
Courts " of London were places where 
meadow saffron was sold. 

Naked Truth. The fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went bathing; 
Falsehood came first out of the water, 
and dressed herself in Truth's garments. 
Truth, unwilling to take those of False- 
hood, went naked. 

Nakeer. Munsab.) 

Nala, a legendary king of India, 
whose love for Damayautl and subse- 
quent misfortunes have supplied subjects 
for numerous pooms. Dean Milman has 
translated into English the episode from 
the Mah&bhdrata, and W. Yates the 
famous Sanskrit poem called Nalodayn. 

Na'ma. A daughter of the raco of 
man, w'ho was beloved by the augel 
Zaraph. Her one wish was to love 
purely, intensely, and holily ; hut she 
fixed her love on a seraph, a creature, 
more tluiii on her Creator ; therefore, in 
punishment, she was condemned to abide 
on earth, “unchanged in heart and 
frame," so long as the earth endurcth ; 
but when time is no more, l)oth she and 
her angel lover will be ailniitted into 
those courts “where love nevor dies." 
{Moore : Loves of the Auyehy story iii.) 

Namhy Pamhy PhlUps. Ambrose 
Philips (1071 - 1 7 19), His nickname was 
bestowed upon him by Harry Carey, the 
dminatist, for his verses addressed to 
Loid Carteret’s children, and was 
mlopted by Pope. This was not John 
Philips, author of the lUplendid IShillniy, 
“ Nainby " is a baby way of pronouncing 
Ambrose, and “Pamby" is a jingling 
reduplication. 

Marsiuluy says: "Tliis sort of verse IIS'. Iteen 
oailed [Nuuttjy PamlnJ after tlie name of us 
author.” 

Name. 

'* What’B 111 a naint* ? That which we call u rose. 
By any other ii.in»e would smell as sweet.” 

Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet, ii. s. 

To take God's name in rain. To use it 
profanely, thoughtlessly, or irreverently. 

** Thou Shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God lu vaiti.''~-Bxod. xx. 7. 

Name. Fairies are extremely averse 
to having their names known, indeed 
there seems to be a strange identity be- 
tween personality and name. Thus we 
are forbidden to take God’s “ name in 
vain," and when Jacob wrestled with 
the angel, he was anxious to know his 
opponent's name. ^ (Compare the Greek 
onoma and the Latin anima.) 
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Namo-Bon. Kame-sake ; also name- 
child, etc. 

“(S(id for ever ble9<i your honour, I am your 
nnnie-Bon, sure euoutfb.”— iSmoltett : Adoaitarett of 
Bir Launcelot Greaven. 

Nama tlie Day. Fix the day of mar- 
riage. 

Namos. 

To call a person names. To blackguard 
a person by calling him nicknames. 

Namea of the Puritans. 

Praise- God Bareboiies. A leather- 
seller in Fleet Street. 

If -Jesus- Christ-had-iiot died-for-thee- 
thou-hadst-bcen-damned Barebones. His 
son ; usually called Damued Dr. Bare- 
boues. 

Nancy. The sailor’s choice in Dib- 
din’s exquisite song beginning, 
post meridian half-past four.” At half- 
past four he parted by signal from his 
Nancy ; at eight he bade her a long 
adieu : next mom a storm arose, and 
four sailors were washed overboard, 
“ but love forbade the waves to snatch 
our tar from Nauej’ ” ; when the storm 
ceased an enemy appeared, but when 
the battle was hottest our gallant fiicnd 
“ put up a luuyer and thought on 
Nancy.” 

Miss Xanry. Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, buried in Westminster 
Abbe}". She died in 1730, and her re- 
mains lay in state, attended by two 
noblemen. She was buried in a very 
lino Brussels lace head-dress, a holland 
shift, with a tucker and double-ruffles 
of the same lace, new kid gloves, etc. 

** • OaiouA * In woollen ? Twould n Rjiinr prm oke !’ 

Were the last words that poor Xan-iBsa spoke.” 

Pvpe: Moral Eimys. 

Miss Nancy. An effeminate young 
man. 

Nancy of the Vale. A village 
maiden who preferred Strephon to the 
gay lordlings who sought her. {Shen- 
stOHC.) 

Nankeen. So called from Nankin, 
ill China. It is the natural colour of 
Nankin cotton. 

Nauna. Wife of Balder. When the 
blind-god slew her husband, she threw 
herself upon his funeral pile and was 
burnt to death. 

Nannie, to whom Bums has addressed 
several of his songs, was Miss Fleming, 
daughter of a farmer in the parish of 
Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 

Nantes (1 syl.). Edict of Nantes. 
The decree of Henri IV. of France, 
published from Nantes in 1598, securing 


freedom of religion to all Froteetants. 
Louis XIV. repealed this edict in 1585. 

Nap. To go nap. To stake all the 
winnings on the cards in hand ; hence, 
to risk all on one venture. Nap is a game 
of cards ; so called from Napoleon III. 

Nap (A), a doze or short sleep, as 
** To take a nap,” is the Anglo-Saxon 
hufcppian or hnapp’-ian (to take a nap ; 
the nap of cloth is the Anglo-Saxon 
hnoppa.) 

Naph'tka. The drug used by Mede'a 
for anointing the wf^ding rohu of 
Glauce, daughter of King Cre'on, 
whereby she was burnt to death on the 
morning of her marriage with Jason. 

Na'pier’s Bonea. A method in- 
vented by Baron Napier, of Merchisfcon, 
for shortening tlio labour of trigno- 
metrical calculations. Ceriain iigures 
arc arranged on little sliiis of jmiwr or 
ivory, and simply by sliiftiiig these sliiw 
the result required is obtained. They 
arc called hont‘s because the baron used 
bone or ivory rods instead i>f cardboard. 

Napoleon III. Few men have had 
so many nickntunes. 

Man OK Dkckmuku. BO ralind hrr.aiiKO Ins ronp 
fii'lat wiiB Doccinbei SnU.und he wan tiiude cui- 
lH*ror Ofi’cndMsr Sind, Ikvj. 

Max ok Skuax, and, h.v a pun.iV Brdavtanf. 
It. was at Sedan lie Buri’cado*e(l ins Brtord to 
Willmm r.. Kinpr of PriiBBia (Ih7in 

Man ok KiiiBNCK, from Iiih K-roat rar itiinnty. 

roMTK l>*AiiBM£MiPKn, Mio name and tirle lin 
nBBtmiPd whrm he e-caiM'd fmiu the foiUertH of 
Ham. 

BAOTNorET, Mic name of Mio inaRon who 
rhangeU clothes \vith Idni hIihii lu; p44>a|icd from 
Ham. The empenT'.'' iwiliwin*, were called 
JDadiHf/ueux, those of the PiiipiesB \%pri> Monti- 
jouoaitr. 

BOUPTRAPA is a romptmnd of Uoiiflognp], 
SrmLs>)oiu'0j,aad ra[riBj, the pkiceH of his noted 
OBcaiiade. 

Rantihoi.e « baruni'Scarum, half-foul and 
half-ntadmaii. 

VERttuKL. A iiatroiiyniic, which canuoL be h^'re 
explained. 

V There arc some ver}* curious nu- 
merical coincidences connected with 
Napoleon III. and Kugciiie. The last 
complete year of their rtjign whr J8(>9. 
(In 1870 Napoleon was deth-oned and 
exiled.) 

Now, if to the year of coronation 
(1852), you odd either the birth of Napo- 
leon, or the birth of Eiigt^nio, or the 
capitulation of Paris, or thi: date of mar- 
riage, the sum will always he 18(i0. For 
example : 




1869 (1869 11869 11669 
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And if to the year of marriage (1853) 
these dates are added, they will give 1870. 
the fatal y^. 

NApplag. To eateh one napping. To 
find a person unpepared or off his guard. 
(Anglo-Saxon, mapping ^ fdumbering.) 

Nappy Ala* Strong ale is so called 
because it makes one nappy, or because 
it contains a nap or frotliy head. 

Niu^'alca. The liell of the Hindus. 
It has twenty-eight divisions, iti sojiio of 
which the victims are mangled by ravens 
and owls ; in others they will be doomed 
to swallow cakes boiling hot, or walk 
over burning sands. Each division has 
its name: kuram (fearful) is for liars 
and false witnesses; (obstruction) 

for those who plunder a town, kill a cow, 
or strangle a man; (swine) for 

drunkards and stealers of gold ; etc. 

Narclssa* iu the 2sujht Thonghte, 
was Elizaheih Leo, Dr. Young’s step- 
daughter. In Night iii. the juiet says 
she was clandestinely buried at Mont- 
pelier. because, being a Protestant, she 
was ‘‘denied tlie charity thjit dogs en- 
joy.’’ (For Pope's Narcissfi xcc N ancy.) 

Naroinsufl (7%c). This churming 
flower 18 named £r(«n the son of Co{>lusus. 
This beautiful youth saw his reflection 
in a fountain, and thought it the pre- 
siding nymph of the place. He tried to 
reach it, and jumped into the fountain, 
where he died. The uym])hs came to 
teke up the body that they might pay 
it funeral hououi*s, but found only a 
flower, wdiicli they called Narcissus, 
after the name of the sou of Ccpliisus. 
{Ovid} 8 Mctaiporphoscs^ iii. 310, etc.) 

Plufarrh sa.) s tlip rliwit i» calliMl Nhi’iM'.hiis rroni 
the nm'k fmrJkv; OiniiihnfHN), jukI flmi, ir is imv- 
)>crly nnrnm». mtiiiJiiiig lliii iiliuii which iModurrs 
iiiiiuhtif‘its or lulav. 

‘•Sweet- Echo, Bwentest tiuil Ji\’r?t un- 

seen . , . 

OniiML Chou tu»t telJ ino nf affeiitic jiaii , 

Thai, likosi thy Narcismifl are •' " 

Miltou : r<>Jii«<(. ‘ir’ki, oic. 

V Echo fell iu love witli Nar<'iMMi.s, 

Nardac* The highest title of honour 
hi the realm of Lillipuf. rhilliv(*r re- 
ceived this distinction fc»r e.irrviiig ofl* 
the whole fleet of the Blefusui'dians. 
(Swift: (iiiUn'er'e Trarrls; Vvgngt’ to 

Lilllputf V.) 

Narrow House or Home. A coffin ; 
the grave. Gniy calls the grave a 
“ narrow cell.” 

*• Each in bin narrow coJI for ever laid. 

The rude forofktlierti of tbe liauilet Bleeji." 

, Elegy. 

Nsirowdcde Noon {Ttll)- To defer 
a matter till Narrowdale noon is to defer 


it indefinitely. * * Ohiistmas is coming. ’ ’ 
Ans., “ So is Narrowdale Noon.” Your 
. . . was deferred or delayed, HIta 
N an’owdale Noon. Narrowtude is in 
Derbyshire. The Dovedale is a valley 
about three miles long, and nowhere 
more than a quai'ter of a mile broad. 
It is approached from the north by. a 
“iiaiTow dale,” in -which dwell a few 
cotters, w-ho never see the sun all the 
winter, and when its beams first pierce 
Ihe dah^ in the spring it is only for a 
few minutes in the afternoon. 

Narses (2 syl.). A Roman general 
against the Goths ; tlu'. terror of cliildren. 
(173-568.) {See Boche.) 

‘‘The name of Nurpcd wii=i tlip formidable pound 
wirh which llin Ansvinin nioiheiH wera acriia- 
tonicd fo fcriity tlifir ui£iintn:'—(:ihboii: Deehw' 
and Fall, ‘Jl!), 

I NarwhaL Drinking- cups made of 
the hone of the iianvhal used to be 
greatly valued, from the 8Ui»po.siiioii 
that they counteracted the fatal effects 
of poison. 

Naseby (Northamptonshire) is the 
Saxon nnfcla (the navm). It is so called 
because it was rOTisiderod the navel or 
ccMitre of England. Similarly, Delphi 
was emailed the “ navel of the earili,” aud 
iu this temple was a wliite stone kept 
Iwund wdth a red ribbon, to represent 
the navel and umbilieal eord, 

Nasi. Tlie pi-esideiit of tlie Jewish 
Sanhedrim. , 

Na'ao. The ‘‘ surname ” of Ovid, the 
Roman poet, author of Metamorphoees. 
Naso means “nose,” hence Holofenies* 
pun : ” And why Naso, but for smelling 
out the odoriferous flowers of fancy.” 
{Shakespeare : Love's Labour's Lost. iv. 

Nasser. The Arabian merchant 
whose fables arc the delight of the Arabs. 
D'llerbelot tells us that w-hen Malioinet 
read to them the liiBiory of the Old Tes- 
tament, they cried <ui't with one voice 
that Niisser’s tulips were the liest: upon 
whieli Mahomet gave his malediction on 
Na.sser, and all wdio read him. 

Na'strond {dead- man's region']. The 
Avorst mai'sh iu the infernal regions, 
where sei-jicnts pour forth venom in- 
cessantly from the high Avails. Here 
the murderer aud the ijAerjui-ed will bo 
doomed to live for ever. /Old Norse, 
n/7, a dead body, and strond^ a strand.) 
{ScmidinavlaH mythology.) {See Lik- 
BTaOND.) 

Nathan'lel (5tr). A mtesque curate 
in Shakespeare's Zov0*9 Labours Lost. 
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Nation pi Gentlemen. So George 
ly. called the Scotch when, in 1822, he 
visited that country. 

Nation of Sbopkeepere. Napoleon 
was not the first to call the English a 
nation of shopkeepers ” in contempt. 

Natlocisl Antbem. Both the music 
and words were composed by Dr. Henry 
Carey in 1740. However, in Antwerp 
cathedral is a MS. copy of it which 
affirms that the words ancl music were by 
Dr. John Bull ; adding that it was com- 
posed on the occasion of the discovery 
of Gunpowder Plot, to which the wor& 
‘‘frusti’ate their knavish tricks ’’espe- 
cially allude. 

National Anthems. 

Of Austria. Haydn’s Hymn to tht> 
Umprror. 

Belgian. Ihc Brabanc^nnr. 

Denmark. Sony of Ihnwhroq [a flag 
with a wliitc <'ros*s, whi<'h fell from 
hoiiven in tlm IHtli cemtury <it the imiyor 
of Waklemiu' II. ]. 

Engiand. RhIv Rnfmniuj^ words by 
ThomHon, music by TIaiidcl, and Oo^n 
Sate (he Ktny. {Sec ahot'e,) 

France. Ancient, the Chanmi de 
lloland. ' Since the 1 {evolution, the 
M(iy»tiUa\»e and the ('hunt du Depart, 

Germany. Arndt’s Dca Deutschen 
Vaterlund : “ Hcil Dir irn Siegeskranz.” 

Hungary. The Rnl'oezy Mmrh, 

Italy. Dayhda Arontl un RasioU.e, 
Move a step onward], 1821. Garibaldi’s 
warlike Hymn, and Ciodfrodo Mameli’s 
Jtnlum Jirethrni^ Italy has Awaked, 
composed by Meroaritini. 

Kussia. (iod Vrotrrt the Czar. 

ScoTJiAND. Several Jacobite songs, 
the most jiopiilar being The liuiy shall 
Knjoy his nnu Ayani, When the Kmy 
I'mues it'er tin fi^atrr, and jAlfihiuirro of 
1()8S. 

National Colours. {See Ooloubs.) 

National Convention. T]:e nssern- 
bly of deputies whu’li assuiued the 
goveninn’iit of rrauci) on tlu' overthrow 
of Ihe t)ir'>iie in 171*2. Jt Micreedeil the 
JS'afioiial Assembly. 

National Debt. ^Moncy lK)nowod 
by the Govei’inncut, on the security of 
the taxes, which are jiledged to the 
lenders for the payment of interest. 

2'h(i SatioHal Dvht in William III.’s 
rei^ W£U5 £15^730,139. 

At the commencement of the^merican 
war, £ 128.583, G3«3. 

At the close thereof, £24^851,628. 

At the close of the Erench war, 
4S840, 850,481. 


Cancelled between 1817 fuxd 1834, 
£85.538,790. 

Created by Crimean war, £68,828,199. 

Ill 1866, £802,842,949. 

In 1872 it was £792,740,000. 

In 1875 it was £714,797,715. 

In 1879 it was £702,430,594. 

In 1892 it was £677,679,571. 

In 1893 it was £671,042,842. 

National Exhibition. So Douglas 

Jcrrold called a public execution at the 
Old Bailey. These scandals were abol- 
ished in 1868. Executions now take 
place in the prison yard. 

National Workshop^— The English 
name of ‘^Ateliers uationaux,” estab- 
lished by the French provisional govern- 
ment in February, 1848, and which were 
nholished in three months, after a sau- 
guinoiy contest. 

Nativo. In feudal times, one born a 
serf. After the Conquest, tlic natives 
were tlie serfs of the Normans. Wat 
Tyler said to Kicluu'd II. : 

“Tl»c flrstr iteOriDn whb that he achnUle imke 
jillc iiuMi fro Iliro Yniflnndt* and (luiote, bo that. 

Bdiohle uot. he eity iuiii\o man afUn* that 
I line.”- -Iligdcn : Polyclirviikini, \ tu. 4.*»7. 

Nativity ( Tht) moans Christmas Day, 
the anniversary of the birth of Jesus. 

The Care of the KativUy is under the 
chancel of the “church of the Nativity.” 
In the recess, a few feet above the 
ground is a stone slab with a star cut in 
it, to mark the spot where the Saviour 
was horn. Near it is a hollow scraped 
out of the rock, said to be the place 
where the infant Jesus was laid. 

To cast a. man's nativity is to construct 
a plan or map out of the position, etc., of 
the twelve houses which belong to him, 
and to c.\{>]aiii the scheme. 

Natty. Tidy, methodical, and neat. 
(Italian netto, French net, Welsh nith.) 

Natty Bumppo, culled “Leather 
Stocking.” He ap])car.s in live of 
Fciiinioro Cooper’s novels : as the Deor- 
sla^'er ; tlio I’athhndcr ; tlu) Hawk-cyo 
{La J.onyne ('arahi/ir), in the Last of the 
Mohicans', Natty Bunqipo, in the 
Dioneers : and the Trapjier in the 
RrairiCy in which he dies. 

Natural (A). A born idiot ; one on 
vrhora education can make no im- 
pression. As nature made him, so ho 
remaius. 

A natural child. One not horn in 
lawful wedlock. The Romans callcMl 
the children of concabineB mtura’Ui^ 
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children according to nature, and not 
according to law. 

**Ctt1 pater eat populus. pater eet aibi nnllua 
oranea ; 

Cm pater eat populua not babetllle patrem." 

Ovid, 

Natnre. In a state of nature. Nude 
or naked. 

Naught {not * * nought ’ *) . N aught is 
Ne (negative), aught (anything). Saxon 
ndhty which is nc dht (not anything). 

“ A headlesB man had a letter To] to write. 

He wbu read it [nnwiht] had loHt hm smlit. 

The dumb repeated it \iuumht\ word f<ir word. 
And deaf was tho inau who listened and heard 
[umghtV' Wkewell. 

Nanght, meaning bad. 

“The water is iiaiiKht.”— 3 Kings, ii. 19. 

Naughty Figs (Jeremiah xxiv. 2). 
■Worthless, vile (Anglo-Saxon ndfii,, i.e. n 
negative, aht aught). We still say 
a ‘'naughty boy,*’ a "naughty girl," 
and a " naughty child.*’ 

** One liasket had very good llgs, even like the 
Cgstliat are first ripe. . . . Tho other basket had 
ver) naughty figs, which could nut fie eaten.** 

Navigation. Father of navigation. 
Don Henrique, Duke of Viseo, the great- 
est man that Portugal over produced. 
(1394-1460.) 

Father of Bntish inland navigation. 
Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater 
(1736-1803). 

Navvy. A contraction of navigator. 
One employed to make railways. 

“ f'anals were thonghf of as Uno^ of inland navi- 
iration and a tavern i)uilr. fi.v the aide of n canal 
was railed a *Na^ igalioi] Inn.' Henreic liai>| ened 
that the men employed in exravating canals were 
called ‘navigators,’ shoriened into nawies.”— 
Spweer: Frinciptev of Sociology, > ol. i. appendix C, 
p.834. 

NayAVord. Pass- word. Slender, in 
The Merty Wives of Windsor, says — 

“ We bare a nay-word liow to ku< ^enah other, 
T come to her in white and cry X -m, she cries 
Bu4uety and by that wo know one another.*'-' 
Shakespeare. 

Nayres (1 syh). The aristocratic 
class of India. (See Poleas.) 

Naiarasaiui or Nazarenes (3 syl.). 
A sect of Jewish Glu-istians, who bolicv^ 
Christ to be the Messiah, that He was 
bom of the Holy Ghost, and that He 
possessed a Divine nature ; but they 
nevertheless conformed to the Mosaic 
rites and ceremonies. (See below.) 

Nasare’iie (3 sjl.). A native of 
Nazareth: hence our Lord is so called 
(John xviii. ft, 7 ; Acts xxiv. o). 

Nasaretli. Can any good thing eome 
out of Nazai'eth? (Jobi i. 46). A 
g^eral msinuation against any family 
or place of ill repute. Gan any great 


man come from such an insignificant 
village as Nazareth ? 

Naiarite (3 syl.). One separated or 
set apart to the Lord by a vow. These 
Nazarites were to refrain from strong 
drinks, and tc» suffer their hair to grow. 
^Hebrew, fiazar, to separate. Numb. vi. 

Ne plus Xntra (Latin). Tlie perfec- 
tion or most perfect state to which a 
thing can be brought. We have Ne- 
X)lu8- ultra corkscrews, and a multitude 
of other things. 

Ne Sutor» etc. {See Codbleh.) 

Neaeira. Any sweetheart or lady-love. 
She is mentioned by Horace', Virgil, and 
Tibullus. 

“ To sport with AinarylliB in thn shade. 

Or u iih the tangles of Nemra’s hair.*' 

Miltmi : Luc Idas. 

Neai^ritasu A native of Naples; 
pertaining to Naples. 

Near, meaning mean, is rather a 
curious play oii the word close (clo.se- 
fisted). What is " close by *’ is near. 

Near Side and Off Side. Left side 
and riglit side. "Near wheel** means 
that to the coachman*8 left hand ; and 
"near horse** (in a pair) means that to 
the left hand of the driver. In a four- 
in-hand the two horses on tho left side 
of the coachman are the near jvhccler 
and the near leader. Tliose on the right 
hand side of tho coachman are "off 
horses. ’ * This, which seems an anomaly, 
arose when the driver walked beside liis 
team. The teamster always walks with 
his right arm nearest the horse, and 
therefore, in a paiif of horses, the horse 
on the left side is nearer than the 
one on his right. 

. Thus, 2 is the near wheeler 
1 j .3 and 1 the near leader, 4 

- < ■* is the off wheeler and 3 

CiMicliinnn. the off leader. 

Neat as a Bandbox. A band -box 
is a slight box for caps, hats, and other 
similar articles. 

Neat as a Pin, or Neat as a New 
Pin. Very prim and tidy. 

Neat as Wax. Certainly the w axon 
colls of bees are the perfection of neat- 
ness and good order. 

Nebo,d3ie god of science and litera- 
ture, is said to have invented ceneifonn 
writing. His temple was at Borsippa, 
but his worship was carried whcrevfr 
Babyloniau letters penetrated. Thus we 
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hod Mount Nebo in Moab, and the city 
of Xebo in Judea. 

Mebradu* U.S. A word of Indian 
origin, meaning the shallow river.” 

Nelmdiadaesiar. A correspondent 
of ybtes and Qnei'iea (July 21, 1877) save 
that the compound Russian word 
baeh^ad^ne-tzar means, “ There is no god 
but the czar.” Of course this is not the 
meaning of the Babyloniau proper name, 
but the coincidence is curious. The 
•ezzar of Nebucliadnezzar means Assyria, 
and appears in such words as Xanon- 
assar, Bel-ch-azzar, Xebo-|K)l-assar, 
Tiglath-Pil-eser, Esar-haden, and so on. 

Nabonassar is Ntbo-adan-Amtr (Nebo 
prince of Assyria) ; Nebuchadnezzar is 
^fbO’-chaJi'-aduH-Assar (Nebo, royal 
pi-iuce-of Assyiia). Nebo was probably 
an Assyrian god, but it was no unusual 
thing for kin^ to assume tlio names of 
gods, as Bel-ch-azzar, where Bel •= Baal 
(Baal kiiig-of Assyria.) {See Nabo.) 

Neb'uohadnez'sar. The prophet 
Daniel says that Nebucliadnezzar walked 
in the palace of thti kingdom of Babylon 
and said, “ Is not this great Babylon 
tlmt I have built ... by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of iny 
majesty:'’* And “the sjuno hour . . . 
he was driven from men, and did eat 
grass as oxen, and his body was wot 
with the dew of lieaveii, till Ids hairs 
were grown like eagles* feathers, and 
his naus like birds’ claws ” (iv. 29-33). 

Neoeraity. Make a virtue of neeessUy, 
{Shakeapeare \ Two Gentlemen of Teroiiaf 
iv, 1.) 

*'Qiiintiliiin lias latuiem vh-tiUia verf'itnifati 
ditmua; St. .lenniio (iMHetU* fi4 Keotinn «j, Fftc da 
nrremitate vututem. I ii tlie liouuni dr la Jtuse, line 
mJBH, we lliul tfil lie jait de tieccMur, lurtUj and 
Qoccaeuiu has A'i come minu/aitn drlla vercHifita. 

Neeeaaitif the tyrant* a plea, {Milton : 
x*aradiae Loaf, book iv. verse 393.) 

Keok. “ Oh that the Roman people had 
hit one neeh\ that I miyht vnt it off at a 
blow The words of Cnlig'ula, the 
Ronuui emperor. 

To break the neck of an enter priae. To 
begin it successfully, and overcome the 
first difficulties. Well begun is half 
done. The allusion is to killing fowls 
by breaking their necks. 

Neok-vene (Psalm Ii. 1). “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to 
Thy lovingkindness : according unto the 
multitude of Thy tender mercies blot 
out my transgresfflons.” This verse was 
BO calted because it was the trial-verse 
of those who claimed benefit of clergy ; 
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and if they could read it, the oidinarr 
of Newgate said, ” Legit nt clevicaa, 
and the convict saved his neck^ being 
only burnt in the hand and set at 
liberty. 

** If H clerk had been taken 
For stealing of liacuii. 

For burglary, inunlcr, or rape. 

If he could but rehearse 
(Well proiupt) hi8 neck-verso, 

• He never could fail to escape.*’ 

Briiuth Apollo (1710). 

Neok-weed. A slang term for hemp, 
of which the hangman’s rope is mode. 

Neok and Crop. Entirely. The 
croj) is the gorge of a bird. 

Nook and Heelz. I bundled him out 
neck and heels. There was a certain 
punishment foimerly in vogue which 
consisted in bringing the chin and knees 
of the culprit forcibly togetlier, and tlien 
thrusting the victim into a cage. 

Neok and Neok. Veiy near to- 
gether ill merit ; very close competitors. 
A phrase used in horse races, when 
two or more horses run each other very 
closely. 

Neok or Nothing. Desperate. A 
racing phi-aso ; to win by a neck or to be 
nowhere — i.e, not counted at all because 
unworthy of notice. 

Necked. A stiffnecked people. Ob- 
stinate and self-willed. In the Psalms 
we read, “ Speak not with a stiff neck ” 
(Ixxv. f)) ; and in Jeremiah xvii. 23, 
** They olieyed not, but mode their necks 
stiff ; and Isaiah (xlviii. 4) says, “ Thy 
neck is an iron sinew.” The allusion is 
to a wilful horse, ox, or ass, which will 
not answer to the reins. 

Neoklaoe. A necklace of coral or 
white bryony Imds used to bo worn 
round the necks of clilldreii to aid their 
teething. Necklaces of hyoscyainus or 
henbane-root have been recommended 
for the same puriiosc. In Italy coral 
lieloqucs are woru as a cliann against 
the “ evil 65 * 6 .” 

The diamond neeklaec (1785). {See 
Diamond Necklace.) 

Ihe fatal necklace. Cadirio.s received 
on liis wedding-day the present of a 
necklace, wln'ch proved fatal to every- 
one who possessed it. Some say that 
Vulcan, and others that Euro'pa, gavo 
the necklace to Cadmos. Harmonia’s 
necklace (^.r.) was a similar fatal gift. 
{See Fatal (Jifts.) 

Neo'romaaey means pophesying 
Iw calling up the dead, as the witch of 
Eiidor called up Samuel. (Greek, nckroa^ 
the dead ; manteia, prophecy.) 
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Neo'tar* Wine oonferring immor- 
and 'drunk by the gods. The 
Koran tells us ‘.*ihe r^^hteouB shall be 
given to drink pure wine sealed with 
musk.” The food of the gods is Am~ 
bro'sia, (Greek nektar.) 

Keddy (a man's name). A contrac- 
tion and ^minutiye of Mine Edward — 
Mine Eddy, My N’Eddy. Teddy is the 
French tti, toi, form ; and Neddy the 
nunatiou form. (Fkl', Ted, Ned.) 

Neddy, A donkey ; n low cart used in 
Dublin; so called becfiuse its joltuig keciis 
the riders eternally nodding. 

“The'Sof-down* waHBUccpetlf'il liy llic Nr>d«ly, 
Cki (*aUe<l (r<»m ilH ohciIIhIjuk niof.iou iMckwarda 
aud furwardH.’’— of Ireland (1847). 

Neddy. A dunce ; a euphemism for 
** anass.” 

Need MaKes the old Wife Trot. 

In German, Die noth maeht ein alie 
weib tra/wn ” in Italian, “ Disoy na fd 
trotter la Decchia ; ” in French, “ Jiesoin 
fait trotter la vieille the Scotch say, 
“ Need yars naked men run.'* 

Needs most when the Devil 

Drives. The French say: “ // faut 
marcher quand le diahle esi aux troiisses ; ” 
and the Italians say : liisoyna audare. 
qnando it diavolo e nelta coda.** If I 
must, 1 must. 

“ He must ffo that tlip l)e\ il (Inves.** 

Hhakiu^ijeure : All'e WHi Thai Jinile WfU, i. .*). 

Needllre. Fire obtained by friction. 
It has been supposed to defeat sorceiy, 
and cure diseases assigned to witchcraft. 
(Danish, ynide, to rub.) 

Needfhl (The). Heady money, cash. 
The one thing needful for this life. 

Needham. Von are on (he hiyh^road 
to Needham -to ruin or luivorty. The 
pun is oil the word need. Needham is 
in Suffolk. (tSVr Lahu of Non.) 

Needle. To hit the needle. Hit the 
right nail ou the head, to make a perfect 
hit. A term in areheiy^, etjuiil to hitting 
the bull’s-eye. 

JEye of a needle. (See Ete.) 

Negative Pregnant (A). A denial 
which implies an affirmative, and is so 
inteiproted. A law tenu. 

Ne'gro. Fuller says a negro is * * God's 
image cut in ebony.” 

Negro Offlipring. 

Wliite father and negro mother. Off- 
spnugt mulatto, mulatta. 

White lather and mulatta mother. 
Qdmiring, ouorteron, -nma. 


White father and cuarterona mother. 
O ffsp ring, quintero, quintera. 

White father and quintera mother. 
Offspring, white. 

Negra'nL A princess, a friend of 
Lucrezia di Bor'gia, Duchess of Ferra'ra. 
She invited to a banquet the nobles who 
had insulted her friend, and killed them 
with poisoned wine. (Donizetti : Lucrezia 
d% lioryitt^ an opera.) 

Ne'gUB. So called from Colonel 
Francis Negus, who first concocted it, 
in the time of George I. 

Nehalle'iiia. The Flemish deity 
who presided over commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Nehualitaii (2 Kings xviii. 4). Bits 
of brass, worthless fragments. When 
Hozekiah broke in pieces the brazen 
serpent, he called the broken pieces Ne- 
hushbin. 

“ fluch matfers to theaffitntorHaro Nplmslitan." 
—Ninctemth Centiirp, Dcceiula'i*, IHU::, p. MW. 

Neigea d'Antan (The). A thing of 
the past. Literally, ‘ ‘ last year’ s snows. ’ ’ 
“ Wliere are the snows of yester-year Y " 

JtoMetti. 

“TUe whole lins melted away like the tmuea 
d'antan:*—Kini‘Uenth Centurv, June, 18U1, p 8Mi 

Nekon. (See Neo.) 

Nekabeli. The city of Transoxici'na'. 

Nell’s Point, ill Barry Island. Fa- 
mous for a Wfdl to which women re.soi*t 
on Holy Thursday, and having washed 
their eyes with the watei* of the well, 
each woman drops into it a pin. 

Nem. Con. Unanimously. A con- 
traction of the Latin nem'tne contradt- 
cen'te (no one opposing). 

Nem. Dies. Without a dissentient 
voice. (Latin, nem'ine dissent icnte.) 

Nem'ean Games (The). One of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, 
celebrated at Nem'ca, in Ar'golis, eveiy 
alternate year, the first and third of each 
Olympiad. The victor’s reward was at 
first a crown of olivo-leaves, but subse- 
quently a garland of ivy. Pindar has 
meven odes in honour of victors at these 
games. 

Nem'ean Lion (The). The first of 
the labours of Hercules was to kill the 
Nemean lion (of Ar'golis), which kept 
the people in constant alarm. Its skm 
was so tough that his clnb made no im- 
pression on the beast, so Hercules caught 
it in his arms and squeezed it to death. 
He ever after wore the skin as a mantle. 
** Ere Nenea's boast resigned his shagjry spoils.'* 
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Nun'MUk Batribntfon, or rather 
tiie righteous auger of God. A female 
Greek deity, whose mother was Slight. 

Nemo Me Impune Laoesslt. No one 

im'ures me with impunity. The motto 
01 the Order of the Thistle. It was first 
used oil the coius of James VI. of Scot- 
land (James I. of England). A strange 
motto for Puritans to adopt (Matt, xviii. 
21 , 22 ). 

NeoTogy. The Rationalistic inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The word is 
Greek, and means new- (theo)- fogy. 
Those who accept this system are called 

Ne'optoremofl or Ti/rrhos. Son of 
Achilles ; called Vt/rrhos from his yellow 
hair, and KeoptoVenm because ho was a 
new' soldier, or one that caiiie late to tlie 
siege of Troy. Accorrliug to Virgil, it 
was this young man that slow tlic aged 
Pririm. On his retiini homo he was 
murdered by Orestes, at Bclphi. 

Nepen'the (3 syl.) or SepenUheH^ a 
drug to drive awiiy care and superinduce 
love. Polyclamna, wife of 'Tho'uis (or 
Thone, I syl.), King of Egypt, gav*' 
nepenthe to lieleti (djuighter oif Jove ami 
Leda). Homer speaks of a inagio potion 
called nvp(^uthS^ W'hicli made persons 
forget their woes. {Odyssey^ iv. 228.) 

“ That IK* pen lilt's whicli tin* wife of Tlumo 

111 Kgiia guM* the Jine-htirri Holomv.” 

Miltim : VomuH, (iur>, (iOS. 

V The w'ater of Ardciine had the 
opposite effect. 

Nepor’s Bones. {Srv Napteb.) 

Nepb'elo-coocyg'la. A tovrn in tho 
clouds built by tho cuckoos. It was 
built to *!ut off from the gods the incouso 
offered by man, so as to compel them to 
come to terms. (Anaiuphanes ; The 
Birds,) 

'"Withtmt ftyiiiK l<» Noplu'hi-rnrryifia we ran 
^leet with ahsiriifi-saiKl |pLillieH."--^m «»/«//, 

Nopbew (Fron(;li mn'm„ Latin mpos). 
Both in Latin and in archaic English tlio 
word means a graudcliild, or descendant. 
Hence, in 1 Tim. v. 4, w'e read— “If a 
woman have children or nephew’.s [grand- 
children] . ’ ’ Pi'opertius has it, “ Me ivtci' 
seros laudAhit Romu nepates [posterity].’' 

? Niece (Latin f/eptis) aho nieans a 
granddaugliter or female descendant. 
{See Nepotism.) 

Nop^omnk. St. John Nepomuk, a 
native of Bohemia, was the almoner of 
Wenceslas IV., and refused to reveal to 
the emperor the confession of tho em- 
press. After having heroically endured 


torture, he was taken from the rank and 
cast inco the Moldau. Nepomuk is the 
^Yench >/«, bom, and Pomuk, the villa^ 
of his biith. A stone image of this 
saint stands on tlie Carl Brllcke over the 
Moldau, in Prague. (1330-1383.) 

Nep'otlsm. An unjust elevation of 
our own kinsmen to places of wealtli and 
tnist at our disposal. (Latin, nepos, a 
nephew or kinsman.) 

Kep'tune (2 syl.). Tho sea. In 
Homan mythology, t)u3 divine monarch 
of the ocean. (See Ben.) 

A son of Nrpiiine, A seaman or 
sailor. 

Neptune’s Horse. Hipnooampos ; 
it had but two legs, the hinaer pari of 
the body being that of a fish. (See 
Horse.) 

Neptu'nian or Nep'tunlst. One who 

follow's tho oniniou of Werner, in the 
belief that all tho great rocks of tlie 
earth were once hidd in solution in water, 
and have been deponited as sediment. 
Tho Vntcamsts or PhUoniam ascribe 
them to tho agency of fire. 

Ne'relds (2 syl.). Sea-iiymphs, daugh- 
ter of Norous (2 syl.), fifty in numbe^r. 

Kercuh or Nerdidis (4 syl.). Sea- 
nymphs. Cumoeus, in his Limadt givos 
the Dames of threo- Doto, Nyse, and 
Neri'ue; but he has spiritualised their 
office, and makes them the sea-guardians 
of tho virtuous. They went before tho 
fleet of Ga'ma, and when the treacherous 
pilot supplied by Ziu'uc'ia, King of Mo- 
/am'bupie, steei'od tlie ship of Vasco da 
Gama towards a sunken rock, these 
guardian nymjihs pressed against the 
prow, lifting it from tho water luid turn- 
ing it rouuil. The pilot, looking to see 
the cause of tliis strange occurrence, be- 
held the rock which had nearly proved 
the ruin of tho whole fleet (hk. li.) 

Ne'reus (2 syl.) A sea-god, repre- 
sented us a very old man, whose special 
dominion W'as tho i1i]ge'an Sea. 

NerPne (3 syl.). One of the Nereids. 
(feNvSE.) 

Neria'sa. Portia’s waiting-maid ; 
clever, self-confident, ai:il coquettish. 
{ShaJecKpeare : Mere hunt of I'emee.) 

Nu'ro. Emperor of Rome. Some say 
he set fire to Homo to see “how Troy 
wrould look when it was in flames. ’ 
others say he forbadi* the flames to be 
ut out, and went to a high tower, where 
e sang verses to his lute “Upon tho 
Burning of Old Troy.” 
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A Nero* Any bloo^-minded man, 
ffilentleBB tyrant, or evil-doer of extra- 
ordinary savagery. 

Nero of tbo North. Christian II. of 
Denmark (1480, 1534-1658, 1559). 

Nero% Friend. After Nero's fall, 
when his statues and monuments were 
tom down by order of the Senate, and 
every mark of dishonour w.a8 accorded 
to his memory, some unknown hand 
during the night went to his grave and 
strewed it with violets. 

Neer. An idol of tlu^ ancient Arabs. 
It was in the form of a vulture, and was 
worshipped by the tribe of Hemyer. 

Noaroni. A statue some fifty cubits 
high, in the fr)nn of an old woman. It 
was hollow within for the sake of giving 
secret oracles. {Arabian mytholoyy,) 

Neaaua. Shirt of Nctssun. A source 
of misfortune from which there is no es- 
cape ; a fatal prerant ; anything that 
wounds the susceptibilities. Thus lienati 
has **the Neasus-shirt of ridicule.” 
Hercules ordered Nessus (the centaur) 
to cany his wife Dejuni'ra across a river. 
The centaur ill-treated the woman, and 
Hercules shot him witli a poisoned arrow. 
Nessus, in revenge, gave Dejani'ru his 
tunic, saying to whomsoever she gave it 
would love her exclusively. Dejuni'ra 
gave it to her husband, who was de- 
voured by poison as soon as lie put it on ; 
but, after enduring agony , the hero tlimw 
biuiself on a funeral pile, and was con- 
sumed. {Sve Habhonia'b Kobe.) 

While to niy limits th' (>nvo,iioiiip(l mantle clings, 

T)renclie(l in the ceiitnur's lilat-k, maliguaui 
gore." 

Went : Ti ifimphs of the Gout ( Lucian). 

Nest. To feather oneU nest. {See 
Feather.) 

Nest-egg {A). Some money laid by. 
The allusion is to the custom of placing 
on egg ill a hen’s nest to induce her to 
lay her eggs there. If a person has saved 
a little money, it serves us an iuduco- 
meut to him to increase his store. 

Nestor. King of Fylos, in Greece; 
the oldest and most experienced of the 
chieftains who went to the siege of 
Troy. A “Nestor” means the oldest 
and wisest man of a class or company. 
{Homer : Iliad,) 

Neotor of the chemical revobiHon, A 
term applied by Lavoisier to Dr. Black. 
(1728-1799.) 

Nector of Europe, Leopold, King of 
Bel^ern (1790, 1831-1865). 


Nesto'riaiig. Followers .of Nesto'- 
riuB, Patriarch of Constantinople in the 
fifth century. He maintained that Christ 
had two distinct natures, and that Mary 
was the mother of His human nature, 
which was the mere shell or husk of the 
divine. 

Netli'liiim. The hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the house of 
God, an office which the Gibeonites were 
condemned to by Joshua (Joshua ix. 
27) . The word means given to God. 

Nettle. Camden says the Romans 
brought over the seed of this plant, that 
they might have nettles to chafe their 
limbs with when they encountered the 
cold of Britain. 

Nettles. It is ill work plucking 
nettles with hare hands^ or belling the 
cat. It is ill W'ork to interefere in 
matters which cannot but prove dis- 
agreeable or even worse. In French, 
*■ Attache r le grelot,'' 

Nettoyer (French). Netioyer tine 
personne^ c*est d dire lay gagner tout son 
argent,*' (Oudin: Cunosxtez Francoises,) 

Our English phrase, “ I cleaned him 
out,” is precisely tantamount to it. 


Never. There are numerous locutions 
to express this idea ; as — 

At the coiiiiQg of tlie Coqucligrucs {RabeUia : 
Paitianruel). 

At the Latter LaininaB. (See Lamuas.) 

Od tiic (jreek CalendB (q.v.). 

I II the reign of OuetMi nick. {See Dick.) 

On St. TibVK\ e. (See Tib’s Evk.) 

In a month of tlve Sunday s. 

(in) la Bemaino dea troia jendia. 

When twoKndaya come together. 

When throe Sunday a come together. 

When Do\ or and Calais meet. (See Dovkr.) 
When Dudinan and Xlaniebead meet. (See Dud- 
MAN.I 

When the world grows honest. 

IVljen the Yellow River ruiia clear. 


Never Say Die. 

never give up. 


Never despair; 


Nevers. 11 Conte di Nevers, the 
husband of Valentina. Being asked by 
the Governor of the Louvre to join in 
the massacre of the Protestants, ho re- 
plied that his family contained a long 
fist of warriors, but not ^ one assassin. 
He was one of the Catholics who fell in 
the dreadful slaughter. {Meyei'beex' : 
OH Ugonottif an opera.) 

New Broome ewoop Clean. New 

servants work hard ; new masters keep 
a sliarp look out. (In French, “ II n'est 
rten tel que balai neuf,") 

Now Ghiietlane. Certain Jews of 
Portugal, who yielded to compulsion 
and suffered ^emselves to be baptised, 
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but in secret observed the Mosaic cere- 
monies. (Fifteenth century.) 

New Jernealem. The paradise of 
Christians, in allusion to Bev. xxi. 

New Blau. The regenerated man. 
In Scripture phrase the unregenerated 
state is called the old man (^.r.). 

New Style. The reformed or Gro- 
gorian calendar, adopted in England in 
l^ptember, 1752. 

New Testament. The oldest MSS. 
extnntare: — (1) The Codex Sinait'icus 
(K)» published at the expense of Alex- 
ander II. of Bussia since the Crimean 
war. This codex contains nearly the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, 
and was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Constan- 
tius Tischendorf. It is ascribed to the 
fourth century. (2) The Codex Vatica'- 
nus (B), in the Vatican Library. Written 
on vellum in Egypt about tho fourth 
century. (3) The Codex Alexandri'nus 
(A), belonging to tho fifth century. It 
was presented to Charles I. in 1628 by 
Cyrillus Luoaris, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and is preserved in the British 
Museum. It consists of four folio 
volumes on parchment, and contains 
the Old and New Testaments (except 
the first twenty-four chapters of St. 
Matthew) and the Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians. 

New World. America ; the Eastern 
Hemisphere is called the Old World. 

New Year’s Day. Janua^ Ist. 
Tho ancient Homans began tlieir year 
in March ; hence sucli words as Septem- 
ber, October, Novemlier, December, 
meaning the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th month, 
had a rational meaning. Since the 
introduction of tlie Christian ora, Christ- 
mas Day, Lady Day, Easter Day, and 
March "1st have in turns been con- 
sidered as New Year’s Day ; but since 
the reform of the calendar in the six- 
teenth century, January Ist has been 
accepted os New Year’s Day, because it 
was the eighth day after the Nativity, 
when Jesus was circumcised (Luke li. 
21). New Style.) 

V The civil and legal year began 
March 25th till after the alteration of 
the style, in 1752, when it wiis fixed, like 
the historic year, to January ist. In 
Scotland the legal year was changed to 
January Ist as far back as 1600; the 
proclieu^tion was made Nov. 27, 1599. 

New Year’s GUts. The Greeks 
toumnitted the custom to the Bomaos, 


and the Bomans to the early Britons. 
The Boman presouts were called 
whence the French term Hrmne (a New 
Year’s gift). Our forefathers used to 
bribe the magistrates with gifts on New 
Year’s Day— a custom abohshed by law 
in 1290, but even down to the reign of 
James II. the monarchs received their 
token». 

N.B. Nonius Morcellus says that 
Tatius, King of tho Sabines, was pre- 
sented with some branches of trees cut 
from the forest sacred to the goddess 
Strenia {stmiffth), on New Yeara Day, 
and from this happy omen established 
tho custom. 

News. The letters used to be 
prefixed to newspapers to show that 
they obtained information from the 
four quarters of the world, and the sup- 
position that our woi'd news is thence 
derived is at least ingenious ; but the 
old-fashioned way of spelling the word, 
uewes^ is fatal to tlie conceit. The 
French nouvelles seems to be the real 
source. {See Notamca.) 

** News is conveyed Ly letter, word. (>r mouth, 

Anti ooiiU'N to UR from North, fiaKt. West, and 
South.’* Witt'a Jieereationti. 

Newcastle (Northumberland) was 
once called Muucastcr, from the monks 
who settled there in Anglo-Saxon times ; 
it was called Newcastle from the castle 
built there by Robert, son of the Con- 
queror, iu 1080,^ to defend tho neigh- 
^urhood from the Scots. 

Ncwcaatlc (Staffordshire) is so called 
from the new castle built to supply tho 
place of an older one wliicli stood at 
Chcstorton-uiider-Linc, about two miles 
distant. 

Cany coah to Neweastle, A work of 
supererogation, Newrostle being the 
great seat of coals. ’Hie Latins liavo 

Aquam man inftmdhe'^ (“To pour 
w'ater into the sea”); St'dei’a ctalo 
addSre ” ( “ To add stars to the sky ”) ; 
** N^oriHas Afhe'nait'* (“To carry owls 
to Athens,” which abounds in them). 

Newcastle Programme. {See Peo- 

ple’s Chabtee.) 

Newoome (Colone/). A character in 
Thackeray’s nc>vel called The Ne^vcomea, 

Newoomes. Strangers newly ar- 
rived. 

Newgate. Before this was set up, 
London had but three gates; Aldgate, 
Aldersgate, and Ludgate. The new one 
was added in tlie rci^ of Henry I. 

2(ewgat€^ Ns>sh, in his reniktae^ 
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aays that Newgate is a common iiaitie 
for all prisons, as homo is a common 
name for a man or woman.’* 

Newgate Faebloii. Two by two. 
Prisoners used to be conveyed to New- 
gate coupled together in twos. 

“ Must we all march ? 

TfeB. twu aud tw(», Newgate fiiahlon.’’ 

Shakeifpeare : 1 Henry /r., iii. 3. 

Newgate Fringe. The h;iir worn 
under the chin, or betwefai the chin and 
the neck. So called because it occupies 
the position of the rope when men aje 
about to be hanged. 

Newgate Knocker (^/). A lock of 
hair twisted into u curl, usually worn by 
costermoiigoi's and other pei'soris of simi- 
lar stations in life. So called because it 
resembles a knocker, and the wearers of 
it are too often inmates of Newgate. 
Newgate as a prison i.s abolished, but 
many phrases referring to the prison 
still remain. 

Newland. Abraham Keivland. 

A bank-note, so called from Abraham 
Newland, one of the governors of tho 
Bank of England in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, to whom the 
notes were made payable. 

“ I’ve twy 

Slmiii AIii'*hiii yod iua.\, 

But iiiuHC nut Hliuiii Alu'aliani Ncwlaiid,” 
Tkc Eaglet. 

••TreeRRrp iuucb itwued from the hank of Nature, 
anO as current aa t how luiyabU' tu A lirabaiii New- 
land."— f/. Cohnau ; The Jhior (Jeutlemaii, i. 'J, 

Newton {Sir Imac) discovered the 
prismatic colours of light. (1*342- 1727.) 

" Nature and Nature's lawa lay hid iii iu».'ht, 

God tuud, ‘ JiOl Newton he,’ and all was liKht." 

Jhrpr. 

The Newton o f Harmony. Jean Philippe 
Bttmeau was so called from his work en- 
titled u JJisnn'UiHon oti the lYumptes yf 
Harmony. (1083-17(34.) 

Newton'lan Philosophy. The ns- 

irouomical system at present received, 
together with that of univorsiU gntvita- 
t.ion. So called after Sir Isuju; Newton, 
w-ho established the former ami dis- 
covered the latter. {Sec Apple.) 

Noxt Boor to. . . . Very nearly ; as 
“ next door to u fool.” 

Noxt to Nothing. A ver}; little. As, 
” It will cost next to nothing,” “ He 
eats next to nothing.” 

Ni'bolung. Amytliical king of Nor- 
way* whose subjects are called Nibelim- 
Ws and territory the Nibeluugenland. 
where were two contemporary Kings in 
^ mlm. against whom Siegfried, 


Prince of the Netherlands, fought. He 
blew the twelve giants who formed their 
paladins with 700 of their chiefs, and 
made their country tributary (Lay iii.). 
The word is from nchel (darkness), and 
means the children of mist or darkness. 
{Sec NlI3ELllNGBN-LlEa).) 

Nlbelungon ^oard. A mythical 
mass of gold and precdous stones, which 
Siegfried obtained- from the Nibelungs, 
and gave to his wife Kriemhild as her 
niai-riage portion. It was guarded by 
Albric the dwarf. After the murder of 
Siegfried, his widow removed tbe hoard 
t(» Worms; hero Hagan seized it, and 
buried it secretly beneath “ flie Rhine at 
Lochhain,” intending at a futiiro time to 
enjoy it, “but that was ne'er to be.” 
Kriemhild married Etzel with the view 
of avenging her wrongs. In time Gun- 
ther, with Hagan and a host of Burgun- 
dians, went to visit King Btzol, and 
Kriemhild stirred up a great broil, at the 
end of which a most terrible slaughter 
ensued. {See Kuiemhild.) 

“’Twas nuu'li as iwolvo Iiuko in fuur 

wlinln iiiffliis and dH> b 

(3uuld (3m‘y Iruiu ilio luouiiuiiii down to the 
salt si'a hay ; 

Tlioupli toaiid fro ea4’li w.iffgon llirice journeyed 
o\ci> day. 

“It 'wnn made ui) of nothing hut javdouK stones 
and Kold ; 

Won* all tho world hoinjhl froju it, and down 
the Miluo lold, 

Not, a mark tlu‘ would then; 1)C left than 
tM'hi their was I wtrn.’’ 

/ Mmmrn-Lud, x i x . 

Nlbelungen-Lled. A famous Ger- ' 
man epic of the thirteenth centuiy, pro- 
bably a coiiipilatioii of different lays. 
It is'dividfd into two parts, one ending 
with the doatli of Siegfried, and the 
otlier with the death of Kriemhild, Ids 
widow. The first pai-t contains the 
mniTiuge of Gunther, King of Burgundy, 
with Queen Brunhild ; the marriage of 
Siegfried with Kriemhild, his death by 
Hiigan, the ivmoval of the “ Nibolungoii 
board” to Biirgitiitly, «,iid its seizure by 
Hagan, wlio buried it somewhere under 
the Rhine. I'his ])art coiituiiis uiiieteeii 
lays, divided into 1,188 four-line stanzas. 
The second 1)2111 contains tlie marriage of 
tlic widow Kriemhild W'ith King Etzel, 
the visit of the Burgundians to the court 
of the Hunnish king, and the death- of 
nil the i>rindpfil cliurncteis, inoludiiig 
Hagan and Kriemhild. This part, some- 
times called The Nibehaiffen^Noi^ from 
tho hist three words, contains twenty 
lays, divided into 1,271 four-line stanzas. 
Tlie two ports contain thirty-nine lays, 
2,459 stanzas, or 9,836 lines. The tale is 
based on a legend in Tblsunga Saga, 
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Nlbelnngen-N^t. The second part 
of the famous German epic called the 
Nibehmgen-Lied {q.v.), 

Nlbelungors. Whoever possessed 
the “ Nibelun^eu hoard ” {q. r.). Thus at 
one time certain people of Norway were 
so called, hut when Siej^fried possessed 
himself of the hoard he was called King 
of the Nibelungers ; and at the death of 
Siegfried, when the hoard was removed 
to Burgundy, the Bui'gundians were so 
called. Nibeluwo.) 

*.' In all Teutonic names ie c, and ci ^ i. 

Nlo Froff* Fboo.) 

NIoe. ThcCotliicilof Xice. The first 
cecumenrial council of the Christuiu 
Church, lield under Constantine the 
Great at Nice, or Nictea, in Asia Minor, 
to condemn the Ariaii heresy (325). The 
seventh a^cuineiiical council was also 
held at Nice (7H7). 

Nice as Nlnepence. A coiTiiption 
of Nice as uiiie-pius.** In the game 
of niue-pius, the “ men ” are set in three 
rows with the utmost exactitude or 
nicety. Nine-pciicc is an Irish shilliiig 
of 1561. (6Vvj Ninepbncb.) 

Nloe'an Barks or Nyoean Barks. 

Edgar Poe, in his lyric To lldmty says — 

“ Helen, tliy beauty is to me 

Like iliose Nirean liarks of yore, 

Tliai. gently o’er a iHTftiinod aea 
The weary, way-w oni ^vandorer liore 
To his own native shtire." 

The wiiy-Trorii w-ariderer was Dionysos 
or Bacchus, alter hia renowned cmi- 
q Hosts. His native shore wa^ the 
Westorn Honi. called the Amaltiuluu 
Horn. And the Niooii ii harks wore vessels 
s'Jiit frf>m the island Nysa, to which in 
infancy Dionysos was eonvtjyed to screen 
him from llhua. The perfuinetl sea was 
the M'a siiLToiindiiig Nysa, a paradisal 
islaiid. 

Nloane Creed. (>*• Nice, Council 

tip.) 

Niclie. A niche in ihe Temple of 
Fame, The Teni])le of Pame was Iho 
Pantlic'on, converted (17!n) into a re- 
ceptacle tor illuhtrioub Freiiehmen. A 
niche in the temple is a jilacc for a 
monument recordmg your name and 
deeds. 

Nicholas {St.). The patron saint of 
hoys, as St. Catherine is of girls. In 
Gennany, a person assembles the chil- 
dren of a. family or school on the 6th 
December (the eve of St. Nicholas), and 
distributes gilt nuto and sweetmeats; 
hot if any naughty child is present, he 


receives the redoubtaUe puni8hmSD.t of 
the klaubanf. The same as Santa Otaua 
and the Dutch Kriss Knngle (y.t'.)* 
{See Santa Klatts.) 

St. Xietiolas. Patron saint of parish 
clerks. Tlii.s is because he was i:ho 
patron of scholars, who used to be called 
clerkfi. 

St. Xiehofffs. Patron saint of sailors, 
because he allayed a storm on a voyage » 
to the Holy Land. 

St. Xicholob. The patron saint of 
Bussia. ^ 

St. Xicholas. The patron saint of 
Abm*dceu. 

St. Xieholas, in Clirlstiau art, is repre- 
sented in episcopal robt^s, and has either 
three purses or golden balls, or three 
children, as his distinctive symbols. The 
three X)iii'ses arc in allusion to the tliree 
X)LLrses given by huu to thrc(^ sisters to 
enable them to marry. The throe cshil- 
dren allude to the legend that an Asiatic 
gentleman sent his thi-ce boys to school 
at Athens, but told tliem to call on St. 
Nicholas for his benedictioii ; they 
stopped at Myra for the night, and the 
inukoopGr, to secure their baggage, mur- 
dered tliem in bed, and put their mangled 
bodies into a pickling-tub with some 
pork, intending to sell the whole as 
such. St. Nicholas had a vision of the 
whole affair, and went to the inn, when 
the mail confessed the crime, and St. 
Nicholas raised the murdered boys to 
life again. (»SVr Hone’s Evnyday Book^ 

I vol. i. col. 1556; Maitre Wace, 

I Li fe of St. Xichol/ifi.) 

I fUerkit or Knights of St. Xickolas. 
Tliicves ; so called liecauwo St. Nichola.s 
was their patron saint; not that he aided 
them in their wrong-doing, hut hecaiiso 
on one oec.iKion he induced some thieves 
to restore their plimiier. I’rolwthly St. 
Niciiohis is simply a. ]iiiii for Nick, and 
tliicves may lie called the devil’s clerks 
or knights with much projiriety. 

“ I think yonder eonie prniicin^' down the liills 
fpiiii KiiiKt«ion iiniiipleof Kt. NielioliiH'H clerks." 
— Uuirlfij : MaUJk at MulniyUt i lii.s:i). 

Niok, in Scandimivian mythology, is 
a water- wraith or ktdpit-. There are 
nicks in sea, lake, rivtT, and waterfall. 
Both Catholic and Probsstant clergy 
have laboured to stir up au aversion to 
these lieitigs. Tliey are sometimes re- 

{ iresented us lisilf-cliild, half-horse, tlic 
ioofs lieing revtirsed, and soinetimes as 
old ineu sitting on rocks wringing the 
water from their hair. This kelpie must 
not be confounded with the nir {q.v.). 

Old Xick is the Scandinavian wraith 
under the fonn and fashion of an old 
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man. Butter sa^ fhe word is derived 
from Nicholas Machiavdl, hut this can 
be only a poetical satire’, as the term 
existed man^ years before the birth of 
that Florentine. 

“ Nick MachlaveJ liad ne’er a trick 
. rihough ho gives name to our old Nick) 

But was below the least of tliese.'’ 

IJudihraa, iii. 1. 

Old Nick. Grimm says the word Nick 
is Nekcn or Nikken, tlio evil spirit of the 
North. In Scandinavia there 18 scurceAy 
a river without its Nikr or wraith. (See 
Niokab and Nioob. Anglo-Saxon nicor, 
a monster.) 

He nicked it. Won^ hit, accomplished 
it. A nick is a winmng throw of dice. 
Hence Florio (p. 280) says: “ To tye or 
nicke a caste of dioe.” 

To nick the nick. To hit tho exact 
moxpeut. Tallies used to bo called 
** nicksticke.” Hence, to make a record 
of anything is “to nick it down,** as 
publicans nick a score on a tally. 

In the nick of time. Just at tho right 
moment. The allusion is to tallies 
marked with nicks or notches. Shake- 
speare has, “ *Tis now the prick of noon “ 
0torMo and Juliet, ii. 4), in allusion to 
the custom of pricking tallies with a 
pin* as they do at Cambridge University 
still. If a man enters chapel just before 
the doors close, he would oe just in time 
to get nicked or pricked, and would be 
at the nick or prick of time. 

Nloka^Nan Night. Tho night pre- 
ceding Shrove Tuesday is so called in 
Cornwall, because boys play tricks and 
practical jokes on that night. 

Nlokar or Hnickar. The name as- 
sumed by Odin when he iiniiersoiiates 
the destroying priiicii»le. (Grimm : 
DcHtache Mythologie.) 

Nickel Silver. A mixed metal of 
copper, zinc, and nickel, coutaiuiug more 
nickel than what is called ** German 
silver.’* From its hardness it is well 
adapted for electroplating. (German, 
nickel, which also means a strumpt't.) 

Nicker. One who nicks or hits a 
mark exactly. Certain iiight-lurkers, 
whose game was to break windows with 
halfpence, assumed this name in tlie 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

** HIg scattored pence the flying Nicker flinfrn, 
And with the cupiier shower the cAsouient 
rings.” Gay: Trivia, ui. 

Nieklehy (Mrs.). An endless talker, 
alwayfl int^ucing something quite 
forejgn to the matter in hand, and 
idaimBg herself on her penetration. 
IJHekfm : Ntchht Nickkhy,) 


Nickname. “ An eke name,” written 
A nskc name. An additional name, an 
ag-nomon. The “eke** of a beehive 
is the piece added to the bottom to en- 
large the hive. (See Now-a-Day6.) 


Nicknameik National Xicknames : 

For an American of tho United States, 
“ Brother Jonathan *’ 

For n Ihitchmnn, “NicFrog” (q.v.), 
and “Mynheer Closh** (y.r.). 

For an Englishman, “John Bull.** 
(6V/* Bull.) 

Tov 0 . Frenchman, “Crapaud** (q.v.), 
Johnny or Jean, Bobert Macaire. 

For French Canadians, “Jean Bap- 
tiste.** 

For French reformers, “ Brissotiiis.** 

For French peasantry, “Jacques Bon- 
homme.*’ 

For a Glaswegian, “ Glasgow Keolie.** 

For a German, “Cousin Michael** 
or “Michel ** (y.r.). 

For an Irishman, “Paddy.** 

For a Liverpudlian, “ Dicky Sam.** 

For a J^ondonei', “ A Cockney ** (q.v.). 

For a Russian, “ A bear.” 

For a Scot, “Sawney** (r/.f.). 

For a Swiss, “ Colin Tampon’* (q.v.). 

For a r/irA, “Infidel.” 


Niok'nev'en. A gigantic malignant 
hag of Scotch superstition. Dunbar has 
well described this spirit in his Fly ting 
of Dunbar and Kennedy. 

NicodemuBCd into Nothing, that 
is, the prospects of one’s, life ruined by 
a silly name ; according to the proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.” It is from Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy (vol. i. 19), on the evil in- 
fluence of a silly name on tho mind of 
the bearer of it. 


“ How many (iicsars and Piimpeyn . . . by more 
inspiration of the iinmes lia>e heiMi rendered 
W’ortliy of Miem ; and bow iimny . . . miiarhi b»ic 
done ... w oil in tbo w'orld . . . iind they not 
lienn Nioodomuseil into notliinff." 

(This is, to call a man NlcodemiiB would be 
ciiouirh lo sink a Tia\ > .) 

Nioolaltane. The followers of Ni- 
colaus (second century). They were 
Gnostics in doctrine and Epicureans in 
practice. 

Nic'olas. (Sec Nicholas.) 


Nieor (A). A sea-devil, in Scandi- 
navian mythology, who eats sailors. 

« My brother saw a nicor in the Nor thorn sea. 
It was three fathoms long, with tlio body of a 
bison-bulI, and the bead of a cat, the lieard of a 
man, and tusks an ell lonB, lying down on Its 
breast. It was watching for the fishermen.’ — 
Kingsley : Hypaiia, chap. xii. 


Nio’otlne (8 Gyl.) is bo named from 
Jean Niept, Lord of TiUemain, who 
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purchMed some tobacco at Lisbon in 
1560, introduced it into France, and hod 
the honour of fixing his name on the 
plant. ^ Our word tobacco is from 
the Indian tahaco (tho tube used by the 
Indians for inhaling tho smoko). 

, Nldhom. The monster 8eri)ent, hid 
in the pit Hvergelmer, which for ever 
gnaws a.t the roots of the mundane ush- 
trce Yggdrusir. {Scandinavian mijih^ 
ology,) 

Niooe. {See Nephew.) 

Nlflbelni (2 syl., misi-hotne). The 
region of endless cold and everlasting 
night, ruled over by Hela. It consists 
of nine worlds, to whicli are consigned 
those wlio die of disease or old age. 
This region existed “from the begin- 
ning” in tho North, and in tho middle 
thereof was the well Hvergelinoer, from 
which flowed twelve rivers. (Old Norse, 
nijl, mist; and heim^ home.) In the 
South was tlie world called Muspclheim 
(/y.r.). {Scandinavian mythology.) {See 
Hvehgelmer Manheim.) 

Night. The celebrated statue of 
Night, in Florence, is the chef d\iein re of 
Michael Angelo. In the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, I’oris, is the famous pic- 
ture of Night by liubeus; and at Ver- 
sailles is the painting of Mignard. 

Nlghtoap (A). A glass of grog 
before going to bed. Supposed to i>ro- 
inoto sleep. 

“The niglitenp 10 goncrnlly a hUIewhinky left 
in the decanter. Td do it. lumoiir it ih lukpii neat. 
Thou nil pet up and winli ‘ pood-iiipht.’ Jl/iw 
O'Uell: friend MacUmiaid, in. 

Nightingale. Tcreus, King of 
Thrace, fetched l*hilonie'la to visit his 
wife ; but when he readied the “ soli- 
tudes of Heleas” lio dishonoured Iier, 
and cut out her tongue that she might 
not reveal his couducU Tereus told his 
wifo that Philomela w’as dead, but 
Philomela made licr story known by 
\vcaving it into a iicplus, wliich she sent 
to her sister, the wife of Tereus, who.se 
name was Procnc. Proenc, out of re- 
venge, cut up her own son and served it 
to Tereus ; hut as soon as the king dis- 
covered it ho pursued liis wife, who fled 
to Philomela, her sister. To put on end 
to the sad tale, the gods changed all 
three into birds ; Tereus (2 syl.) became 
the hawk, his wife the swallow, and 
l^ilomela the nightingale. 

Arcadian nightingales. Asses. 

Cambridgeshire nightingales. Edible 
frogs. LiSge and Dutch ** nightingaleB” 
are edible. 


Nlgbtniare {A). A se^jHition 19 
sleep as if something heavy were vitting 
on our breast. (£iglo-SaxoD, mara. 
an incubus.) This sensation is called 
ill French eauehemar. Anciently it . 
iviis not uufrequcntly called the flight^ 
hag, or the riding of the witch. Fu'seli 
used to eat raw beef and pork chops for 
supper to jiroduce niglitmare, that he 
might draw his horrible creations. {See 
Mare’s Nest.) 

“1 do linliovo tiint tho witch we call Mara has 
V.een ileal in p with >oii.”--.S<r Waiter Scott: Tho 
JietrothMi, chap. xv. 

Nigh tmarc of Europe. Napoleon Bona- 
parte (1709, 1804-1814, 1821). 

NlhUlftts. A radical society of the 
maddest proclivities, which staked into . 
existence in 1848, under the leadership 
of Herzen and Bakunin. Their pro- 
fessed object was to annihilate all laws 
of social community, and reform the 
world de novo. The following is their 
code: — 

(1) Annihilate the idoaof a God, nr there can be 
no .freedom. 

(3) Annihilate the idea of right, which is only 
mipbt. 

(.1) Annihilate ciMlisaliun, property, marriage, 
morality, and justice. 

(4) Let >our own happiness he your only Inw. 

Nl'liilo. Ex nihilo nihil fit. From 

nothing comes nothing — i.e, every effet^t 
must have a cause. It was the dictum 
of Xenophanes, founder of the Elcatic 
school (sixth century), to prove tho 
oteniity of matter. Wo now apply tho 
phrase as equivalent to “You cannot 
get blood from a stone.” You cannot 
expect clever work from one who has no 
brains. 

When all ih paid, “ deity ’’ in an exception. 

Nil Admira'rL To bo stolidly in- 
different. Neither to wonder at any- 
thing, nor yet to admire anything. 

Nil Desxierandum, Never say die ; 
never give uji in dcsjiair. 

NUe. Tho Egyptians used to say that 
the swelling of the Nile was caused by 
the tears of Isis. The feast of Isis was 
celebrated at the anniversary of the death 
of Osi'ris, when Isis was suppo.sed to 
mourn for her husband. 

Ehe hero of the Nile. Horatio, Lord 
Nelson (1758-1805). 

Nil'ioa or SephaViea. A plant in the 
blossoms of which the bees sleep. 

Nimble as a Cat on a bet Balte- 
stone. In a great hurry to get away. 
The boko-stone in the north is a large 
stone on which bread and oat-cakes are 
baked. 
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Nimble as Nlaepenoe. {See Nine- 
pence.) 

NlmbiiB characterises authnnti/ and 
power ^ not sanctity. The colour indi- 
cates the character of the person so 
invested : — The nimbus of the Trinity is 
mid; of angels, apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary, either red or white ; of ordinary 
saints, violet ; of Judiis, blaeh ; of Satan, 
some very dark colour. The form is 
generally a circle or half-cii'clo, but that 
of Deity is often triangular. 

Tlie nlmhiis was used hy licatlion nations Iohk 
tipforn iialnters ititroducpd it ini<j xacred inoturt'a 
of NiimtH, the Trinity, uiid tho Vircriu lilary. Pros- 
orpiiif ivas reiirt'Bentcd a ninibim . ibr* 

Itorimn ompei*c»rH AVfreulso fltM-oratod lu the saino 
manner, l•emuH(! tUvy wero duU. 

Ntm'ini Pim'lnL Affected simpli- 
city. Lady Emily, in the Jlen'ess, telln 
Miss Alscrip tlie way to accpiire the 
paphinn Mimp is to siaml befoic a glass 
and keep iHoiioiiiieiTig uiinini pimini. 
‘‘ The lips cannot fail to take the right 
plie.” {General Barffoyne, iii. 2.) 

TliiB conceit has been borrowed by 
Charles Dickens in his Little Ihrrit^ 
where Mra. General tells Amy Dorrit — 

“ Papa Rivos a pratty form to the lipn. Papa, 
potntoe/i, ponltrp, and primi. Yon aviII 

find It HtTvicwhlc If you wiy to yourself mi ciitor- 
iiiff a room. Papa^ ptftatnes, pouUrp, prunes, and 
pri$fn, prutws and jirwtin.” 

Nimrod. ^*A mighty hunter before 
the Lord (Gen. x. 9), which the Tar- 
gum says moans a ** sinful hunting of 
thoi sons of men.” Pope says of liiin, 
he was a mighty hunter, and his prey 
was man ; ” so also Milton iutcqirets 
the phrase. {Luradiuv Lost^ xii. *21, etc.) 

The legend im that iho tomb of Nimnul still 
exists luminaacuM, and that no dow cut “fallH’* 
upnii it, even tliont’li all imiTuiuidinga arc 
saturated tvitli it. 

Kimrod. Any tyrant or devastating 
warrior. 

Xiinrod, in the Qaarfcrlt/ Rfeiew, in 
the nom'-de-phipte of C-lmrlcs Janies Ap- 
jicrley, of Denbighshire, who was pas- 
sionately fond of hunting. Mr. Pittman, 
the proprietor, kept for him a stud of 
hunt^s. His best productions are The 
dhase^ the Turfy mid the Mead, ( 1777 - 
1843.) 

Nincompoop. A poor thing of a 
mutt. {Said to be a corruption of the 
Liitiu mn eompos but of tliis 

there is no evidence. 

Nine. Nine, five, and three ui-e mys- 
tical numbers— the diapa'son, dia}Xinte, 
and diatri'on of the Greeks. Nine con- 
sists of a trinity of trinities. Accoixling 
to the Pythagorean numbers, man is 
a full chord, or eight notes, and deity 


comes next. Three, being the trinity, 
represents a perfect unity ; twice thr^ 
is the xierfect dual; and thrice three is 
the jierfect plural. This explains the 
uhc of nine as a mystical numhor. and 
al.->o as an exhaustive plural, and conse- 
quently no definite number, but a simple 
i*eprcseiitativc of plural perfection. {See 
Diapason. ) 

(1) Nine indicating perfection or com^ 
pletion : — 

l)eucalion\s arh^ made by the advice of 
Proine'thcus, was tossed about for nine 
days, when it stranded on the top of 
Mount Parnassus. 

liiggod to the ninen or Dressed up to 
the nines. To perfection from liead to 
foot. 

There are nine eoj'ths. Hela is goddess 
of the ninth. Milton spooks of “nine- 
enfolded spheres.” (Arcades.) 

There are nine worlds tn NiJiJienn. 

There are time heareus. {See Heavens.) 

Gmls. Mactiulay makes Porsfina swear 
by the nine gods. {See Nine Gods.) 

There are tiine orders of angels. (See 
Angels.) 

There are the nine korrigan or fays of 
Armorica. 

There were nine muses. 

There were nine GalUeena or virgin 
priestesses of the ancient Gallic oracle. 
The serpents or Nagas of Southern 
Indian worship are nine in number. 

There ore nine worthies (q.r.) ; and 
nine worthies of London. (*S'cf Worthies.) 

There w'cio nine rivers of Ml, accord- 
ing to classic mythology'.' Milton says 
the gates of hell u-re “ thrice three -fold ; 
three fold.s arc hrass, thi*cc ii*oii, three 
of adamantine rock. They had nine 
folds, nine plates, and nine linings.” 
{Taradisr host^ ii. (»4.‘).) 

Falfen angels, Milton sny.s. when they 
wc*ro <‘ast out of licavni, “ Nino days 
they fell.'” {Paradise Lusty vi. S7J ) 

Vuloon, when kickod out of heaven, 
was nine days falling, and then lighted 
on the island Lemnos. 

Xive asninepence. {Sre Nice.) 

(2) Examples of the use of nine as an 
exhattsUve plural : — 

Xine tailors mahe a ninn does not 
mean tlie number nine in the ordinary 
.-icceptation, but simjily tlic plural of 
tailor without relation to number. As a 
tailor is not so robust and powerful as 
the ordinary run t>f men, it requires 
more than one to match a man. {See 
Tailors.) 

A nine dm/s^ wonder is a wonder that 
lasts more than a day ; here nine equals 
“several.” 
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Nine Days' Wonder 


A eat hmnxm lives’— i,e. a cat is popu- 
larly supposed to be more tenacious of life 
than auimals in general. 

Pumemion in mnc points of the law--i,e, 
several points, or every advantage a 
person can have short of right. 

There are nine noivns recognised in 
heraldn\ (See Ckowns.) 

A Jve asked a Norman peasant to 
change babes with her, but the masant 
replied, “No, nut if your child were 
nine times fairer than iny own.” ( Fat r// 
Mpfholof/y, p. 473.) 

(3) Xi}ie as a mystic number. Exam- 
ples of its superstitious use : — 

The Abrueadabva was worn nine days, 
and then flung into a liver. 

(JutJvncy, There are nine marks of 
cadency.* 

iUil. The whip for puuisliing evil- 
doers was a vni-o' •mne-tadss from the 
superstitious notion that a flogging by 
a “ trinity of trinities “ would ho both 
more sjcred and more eflioacioiis. 

Dianmtds, (Sec “Diamond Jousts,” 
milvr the word Diamonxi.) 

F'airieH, In order to seje the fairies, a 
person is directed to put “ nine grains of 
wheat on a four^loavod clover.” 

Jfcl has dominion over nine worlds. 

Hydra. Tlio hydra had nine heads. 
(»SVv>‘l-Ivi)3iA.) 

Ir'ases used to be granted for 9D9 
yciirs, that is three times thrre-three^ 
three. Even now they run for niiiety- 
uiiie years, the dual of a trinity of 
trinities, ^SolllB leases rim to 9,999 years. 

At the Lcmn'na, hold by the itoniaiis 
on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May, per- 
sons haunted threw hlnck Injans over 
their heads, pronouncing iiiuo times the 
words: “Avaunt, ye spectres troin thi.s 
Inuise I ” and the exorcism \\ as comjdete. 
(Sec Ovid'ft Fuf^ti.) 

Hayjnes. To see nine magjn’es i.s most 
uiilin'ky. (See Magj'IIC.) 

tfdtfi's rtn'y dropped ciglii other rings 
every ntuth un/hf. 

fh'deaU. lii the ordeal by file, nine 
hot ploughshares were laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. 

Feats. If a servant finds nine green 
]icas ill a peascod, she lays it on the 
lintel of the kitchen door, "and the fii*st 
man tliat enters in is to be her cavalier. 

Seal, llie jicople of Forces say that 
the seal casts off its skin every ninth 
month, and assumes a himuui form to 
spoit about the laud. (Thulc^ iii. 51.) 

Stjfx encompassed the infenial regions 
in nine circles. 

Toast. We drink a Three-times^ three 
tQ those most highly honoured- 


Witches. The weird sisfers ia Ma^ 
heth sang, as they danced round the 
cauldron, “Thrice to thine, and thrice 
to mine, and thrice again to make up 
nine ; ” and then declared “ the charm 
wound up.” 

Wrest my thread. Nine knots are 
made on black wool as a charm for a 
sprained ankle. 

(4) rronnseuous examples : — 

Niobe’a children lay nine days in their 
blood before they were buried. 

yme buttons of ofiiciul rank in China. 

Nine of Diamonds {q.v.). The curse- 
of Scothind. 

There are nine mandarins 

Flanets. The nine are; (1) Mer- 
cury, (2) Venus, (3) Earth, (4) Mars, 
(o) the Plaiietoids, (fi) Jupiter, (7) 
Saturn, (8) Uritnus, (9) Neptune. 

AonorditiK (•(> tlie I*ti)l(Muaic s.\Ht.»ni,thoro wore 
sovoii rliinots, Iho KinniuiionT. ur Mio Fixt, and 
Mio Oryglalliiio. A)»uio tbeso iiiuc mitio (he 
Frimum Mobile or First Moved, and the Kmpy- 
rcau or abode of .Deity. 

Tlio followers of Jai'iia, a heterodox 
sect of the Hindus, believe all objects 
are classed under iiino categories. (See 
Jainab.) 

Shakespeare speaks of the “ ninth part 
of a hair.” 

1*11 cavil on t lie ninth imrt of a lianV* 

1 i/0H. /r., ill 1. 

Nine. To look nine ways. To squint. 

Nine. The superlative of superla- 
tivcH ill Eastern estimation. It is by 
nines that Eastern presents are mven 
when the donor wishes to extend his 
bounty to the highest pitch of munifi- 

CCUIiO. 

“ 111 * rDaWinnoPl oiuiscd liiniHOIf to he propodnd 
hy niiio 8upiTl»cai»irls. The was loiidoii wall 
Ji Kiiitrt of f,'i»ld adoriMvl with jowrlK ; tho Ht-rtnid 
horo U K'lhivs, thi‘ hilts mid Huahbiu'ds oL wliiuh 
w<-ro adoriiod with diaiiioiidu ; U)m)ii tho third 
4‘!inn'l NMTo i» Kiiitu of iinoiiiir ; tho fourth hud a 
HiiifH <if bnrw' riiniil.iiit- ; tho fl/th had tfonHoafuIl 
of sapiiliircH , tin* torth had luaws full of i ubios« ; 
till’ Hf tenth, h crtsi't. full of rniciHldH , tin* t'lfthfh 
bad a full uf miirrb.vHlii , and the ninth had 

0 I'lill of fliiiiiioritiH." t'.indf ttfi 

01 untaf Tiilrft , Ihihtuujii (lud fhfi Sheypriit. 

Nine CroBsee. Altar crosses, pro- 
cc^isioual crosses, roods on lofts, reliquary 
crosses, consecration crosses, marking 
crosses, pectoral crosses, siiii'C cros^, 
ami crosses pendent over altars- {Fityiu : 
U lossary of Ftrleeiusitcal Ornnmrnts.) 

Nine Crowns. (See Ckowxs.) 

Nine Days' Wonder (A ) . Something 
that cau.sos a great HOiKsation for a few 
days, aud thou passes into the limbo of 
thmgs forgotten. In Bohn's Ifandbook 
of ’h'ovcrhs we have “ A wonder lasts 
nine days, and then the pu^’seyes are 
onen,” allu<}ing to cots ana dogs, which 
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are bom blind. As much as to say, the 
eyes of the public are blind in astoiii^- 
ment ior nine days, but then their eyes 
ore open, and they see too much to 
wonder any longer. 

You'd thluk it gtrauge if I should marry 

her. 

GlotUr : That would he ton days’ wonder, at Uio 

least. 

Kirttf: That's a day longer than a won<ler lasts.** 
Shakespeare : 3 Henry VI., iii. & 

Nine Ckida {The). (1) Of the Etrus- 
cans: Juno, Minerva, and Tin'ia (the three 
chief) ; the other six were Vulcan, Mars, 
and Saturn, Hercules, Summ&uiis, and 
VediuH. 

** Lars Porsfina of Cluy.iiin 
By tho lime gods ho swore 
That tho grf).it house of Tarquin 
Bliotild suitor wrong no inoro." 
Jfaenvlay: Laps of Ancient Jtome (Iloratius, i.). 

(2) Of the Salniies (2 syl.). Hercules, 
Boinulus, Esculapiiis, Bacchus, .^iieas, 
Vesta, Santa, Fortuna, and Fide.s. 

Mihe Points of the Law. Success 
in a law-suit requires (1) a good deal 
of money : (2) a good deal of patience ; 
f 3) a good cause ; (4) a good lawyer ; 
(d) a good counsel ; (6) good witnesses ; 
(7) a good jury ; (8) a good judge ; and 
(9) good luck. 

Nino SidLoroo {The). Milton, in his 
Ar cades, spiaks of the ** celestial syrens* 
harmony that sit upon the nine enfolded 
spheres.’* The nine spheres are those 
of the Moon, of Mercm-y, of Venus, of 
the Sun, of Mars, of Jupiter, of Saturn, 
of the Firmament, and of the Crystalline. 
Above these nine heavens or spheres 
come the Primuin Mobile, and then the 
Heaven of the heavens, or abode of 
Deity and His angels. 

The earth was supposed to ho in the 
conbre of this system. 

Mine Worthies. Joshua, David, and 
Judas Maccabffius ; Hector, Alcxtuidcr, 
aiidJuliusCsDsar ; Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. 


Nine wurthiOB were tbey called, uf different 
ritei- 


Tliret! Jews, three lugani, and three Christian 
kniffbta." 

Hrydm : The Flower arul the Leaf, 


Nine leorthies (privy councillors to 
William III-V:- 

Whige : Devonshire, Dorset, Mon- 
mouth, and Edward Bussell. 

Tones : Caermartheu, Pembroke, Not- 
tmgluuii, Marlborough, and Lowtber. 

NTine worthies of London, (See Wob- 
TBIES.) 


Mlnopenoe. NimhU as ninepenee. 
Silver nmepances were common till the 
year 1696, when all unmiHed coin was 


Nlp^ohefse 

called in. These ninepences were very 
pliable or nimble, and,^eing bent, were 
given 08 love tokens, the usual formula 
of presentatiem being To my love, from 
my love, (See Nice as Nieefeece.) 

Nin'lan (St,), The apostle of tlie 
Piets (fourth and fifth centuries). 

Ninon de I'lSnoloo, noted for her 
beauty, wit, and gaiety. She had two 
natural sons, one of whom fell in love 
with her, and blew out his brains when 
he discovered tho relationship. (1615- 
1706.) 

NPnns. Sou of Belus, husband of 
Semir'amis, and the reputed builder of 
Nineveh. 

NIobO (3 syl.). The personification 
of female sorrow. According to Grecian 
fable, Niobe was the mother of twelve 
children, and taunted Lato'na bccauso 
she had only two — namely, Apollo and 
Diana. Lato'na commanded her chil- 
di-enr to avenge the insult, and they 
caused all the sons and daughters of 
Niobe to die. Niohe was inconsolable, 
wept herself to death, and was changed 
into a stone, from wdiich ran w'ator. 

“ Like Niobo, all tears’* {Hamlet. ) 

The group of Niobe and her children, 
ill Florence, was discovered at Boine in 
1583, and was the Work either of Scopas 
or Praxit'elos. " 

The Niobe of nations. So Lord Byron 
styles Borne, 'the “lone mother of dead 
empires,** with “broken thrones and 
temples;’* a “chaos of ruins;** a 
“desert where we steer stumbling o’er 
recollections. * * ( Cht Ide Harold, canto iv. 
stan/a 79.) 

NIord. Tlie Scandinavian sea>god. 
He was not one of the iEslr. Niord’s 
sou was Frey (the fairy of tho clouds), 
and his daughter was Freyja. His home 
was Noatun. Niord was not a sea-god, 
like Neptune, but the Spirit of water 
and air. The Scandinavian Neptuuo 
was .^glr, w'hose wife was Skadi. 

Nip (A), As a “ nip of whisky,” a 
“nip of brandy,” “just a nip.” A 
nipperkin was a small measure. (Dutch, 
nippen, a sip.) 

Nip la the Bad. Destroy before it 
has develi^d. “ Nip sin in tlie hud,” 
Latin, “ Obsta prinetpiis,*' “ Ve7iienti 
oecurite morho,*^ “ Besist beginnings.” 

Nlp-oheeie or Nlp^ibutlilag. A . 

miser, who nips or pinches closely his 
cheese and fartbiaga, (Putoh, nippeux) 
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Xflpperktn (A), A smaill wine and 
beer measure. jKow called a ** mp.’* 

“ HI* hawk-ecoiMtny won’t timnfc htni for’t 
Which stop* hi* ijetty hippefkin of iwrf 

Peter Pindar : Jiair Powder. 

Nlrva'na. Annihilatioii, or rather 
the final deliverance of the soul from 

uir, ou^*^iaa/blow. (iSee Gautaica..) * 

NUOiBpoor and Tona. Mountains 
in Khorossau whore turquoises are 
found. 

Ntal Prlus. A Xisi C(fsej a cause to 
be tried in the ;iss!ze courfcs. Hittuif/s at 
Xisi I*rius, sessions of Nisi Prius Courts, 
which never tiy criminal cases. Trial 
at a trial before judges of assize. 
An a.ctiou at one time could be tried 
only in the court where it was brought, 
but Magna Chai'ta provided that certain 
cases, instead of being tried at West- 
minster in the superior courts, should ^ 
tried in their proper counties before 
judges of assize. The words “Nisi 
Prius” are two words on which the 
following clause attached to the writs 
entirely niuges : We command you to 
come before our justices at Westminster 
on the morrow of All Souls’, NISI 
PllIUS justiciarii dominiregis ad assisas 
capiendas vciierint —t.^. unless previously 
the justices of our lord the king come 
to hold their assizes at (the court of youi* 
own assize town).” 

Nls'rooli. All idol of the Ninevites 
represented in their sculptures with a 
hawk’s head. The word means Great 
Eagle. 

Nit. One of the attendants of Queen 
Mab. 

Nitonebe (^V.) or Touche (Touch- 
me-not). A hypocrite, a demure -looking 
pharisee. The French say, Faire la 
Sainte Xilouchc, to pretend to great 
sanctity, or look as if butter would not 
melt in your mouth. 

“It isrmalnlj 4lim<-ult to l»eIlo\'C linrd tlifnv* 
of a wtiiiian who liHika liki< St<*. Nitmif'lu* in 
invtlllo "—J.O. Uuhbt‘s: Some hmotiunHaiiilaMural, 
cimii. 111 . 

Nlx (mas. ), Nixie (f em. ). Kind hu.sy- 
body. Little creatures not unlike the 
Scotch brotvme and German kohold. 
They wear a red cap, and are ever ready 
to lend a helping liand to the industrious 
and thrifty. I8ee Nicac.) 

“Another trilieof water-fairie* are the Nizea, 
who fr^niently Haaunie the apitearance of lieaiiti- 
ful niairten*.’’— 7'. P, T. Vj/er : Folk-lore of Plante, 
chap. vii. P.90. 

Nixon. Bed-faced. 

* Like & r8<l-&ced Nixon."— Pickwick. 


Ninm'. A title of 80 v«rei(m^ in 
Hyderabad (India), derived trcmXieam^ 
ul^mulk (regnlator of the state), who ob- 
tained possqssiou of the Deccan at tiie 
beginning of the 18th century. The name 
Cmsar was by the Bomans used preciady 
in the same manner, and has descendea 
to the present hour in the form of Kaiser 
(of the German Empire). 

NJbrd. God of the winds and waves. 

{Edda.) 

No Bfan ia a Hero to bis own 
Valet. Montaigne (1538-1592) said: 
“ JFVm tVhommes ont cste admirh par hmrs 
domstiques,'* Mad. Comuel (who died 
1C94) wrote to the same effect : “ II rCq 
a pas de grattd homuw ptntr eon valet de 
ehambre,'^ 

“ A prophet icinot with'Uit honour savein .... 
hi* oMvii houHC.’’— Malt. xiii. riO. 

No Blore Poles. Give over work. 
The cry in hop-gardens when the pickers 
are to cease working. 

“ Whoii the sun set, tin* cry of ‘ No more pole* ’ 
rosoundrd, and thi* work of the ilay was done." 
—The LudgaU iiouthlu: Hope and Ilop-pirkera. 
NovomlHsr, 1801. 

No-Popoiy Biota. Those of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, February 5th, 1779. 
Those of London, occasioned by Lord 
Uoorgo Gordon, in 1780, 

Noab's Ark (Genesis vi. 15) was 
about as big as a medium-sized church, 
Uiat is, from 450 to 500 feet long, from 
75 to 85 feet broad, and from 46 to 50 
feet high, with one window in the roof. 
Toy arks represent it with rows of 
windows on each side, which is in- 
correct. 

Noah’s Ark. A white band spanning 
tlie sky like a rainbow ; if east luid west 
exi>ect dry weather, if north and south 
expect wet. 

Noah’s WiliB [Noraida], according 
to legend, was unwilling to go inb) 
the ark, and the quarrel between tho 
patriarch and his wife forms a very 
prominent feature of Xoah'n Floods in 
the Chester and Townlcy Mysteries. 

" Hastow niJUtflit herd.qiind Nicliuliiw, hIho 

TIih HorwH of Nod with lii* fdlKHnliiiipci 

Tliat hu had nr h« Kal hiH wyf cn Hrhipe ?" 

Chaucer: Vanterbinif S.531. 

Noakes (John) or John o’ Noakes. 

A fictitious name, formerly made use of 
by law'yers in actions of ejectment. His 
name was generally coupled with that of 
Tom Htgles, Similarly, John JJoe and 
Richard Roe were used. The Bomau 
names were T\t%m and Seine {Juv, Sat, 
iv. 13). All these worthies are the 
hopeful sons of Mrs. Harris. 



Nob Sf)4 Nolle Prpflegui 


Nob(:r/Mf). The head. Tot knob. 

Mbb ef tile Ftnt Water {A). A 
mighty boss ; a graiid panjandrum 
< 7 .v.). First water refers to diamonds. 
(See DioHOirDS.) 

Nobe and Bnobe. Nobles and 
pseudo-nobles. {See Mob, Snob.) 

Noble. An ancient coin, so called on 
account of the superior excellency f»f its 
gold. Nobles were originally disposed 
of as a reward for goM news, or im- 
portant service done. Edward III. was 
the first who coined rose nobles {q.v.)^ 
and gave 100 of them to Gobiu Agaco of 
Kcaray, for showing him a ford across 
the river Somme, when bo wanted to 
join his army. 

The Noble. Charles III. of Navarro 
(1361-1425). Soliniaii Tehdtbi, Turkish 
prince at Adrian ople (died 1410). 

Noble SonL The sui’n.amo given to 
KhosrO I., the greatest inonar(‘Ii of the 
Sassanian dynasty. ( , 531-570.) 

Nobleeee Oblige (French). Noble 
birth imposes the obligation of high- 
minded principles and noble actions. 

Neotee Ambroala'nse. While Luck- 
hart was writing lie was in the 

habit of taking walks with Professor 
Wilson every moniing, and of 8up]>iug 
with Blackwood at Ainbro.se’ s. a sninll 
tavern in Edinburgh. One night Lock- 
hart said, Whut a pity there has not 
been a ^ort-hand writer here to take 
down all the good things that liave been 
saidi and next day be produced a 
paper from memory, and (uilled it yorlen 
Ambroniante. Tliat was tlie first of the 
series. The part ascribed to Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is piu’ely supposi- 
titious. 

Noo'tuaa Atbe'naa Ferro. To carry 
coals to Newcastle. Athens abounded 
with owls, and Minerva was therefore 
symbolised by an owl. To send owls to 
Athens would be W'asteful and extrava- 
gant excess. 

Nod. A nod ia aa (food (ta a mnk to 
a blind horre. Whether you nod or 
whether you wink, if a horse is blind he 
knows it not; and a person who inll 
not see takes no notice of hints and 
signs. The common use of the phrase, 
however, is the contrary meaning, viz. 
“ Itwigyour meaning, though you speak 
darkly of what you puroose ; but mum's 
thowttrd.” 

** A nod is ns a(s>d os n wink tn a blind liorse ; 
and ttosre are oertaln understandings, in public ns 
w«U.M in private life, wtaick it is better for all 
MfUM not to put Into writing ."'- Ninetaeutk 

Mmy ;Juir, iSia p- < 0 - 


Nod {2'he Zand of). {See Land of 
Nod.) 

Noddy. A T&ni Noddjf is a very 
foolish or half - witted person, ** ii 
noodle.” The marine birds called 
Noddies ore so silly that anyone can go 
up to them and knock them down with 
a stick. A donkey is called a Noddy 
Noddy. 

^ V Minshew has a capital j^uess deriva- 
tion, well fitted for a Dictionary of 
Fable. He says, “ Noddy, a fool, so 
called because he nod a his head when he 
ought to speak.” Just as well derive 
wise-man from why, l>ccauso he wants 
to know the ichtf of everything. 

NodeL The lion in the beast- epic 
called Itvifnard the For. Nodol le- 
proseiits the regal element of Gei-maiiy ; 
Iseugrim, the wolf, represents the baro- 
nial element; and Reynard represents 
the church clement. 

Noel. Christmas day, or a (^Jlirist- 
mas carol. A contraction of nonnilm 
(tidings), written in old English, Howe! In. 

" A i.'bild this (hiv m Itoi ii, 

A chilli o( liigh iviidwii, 

Most W(irl<li> of a S(‘e)>i.re, 

A and a crown. 

NowellB, nowells, now ells I 
Sing all wo may. 

Bomuso that Christ, the Kinu, • 

Was born this blessed ila.\ 

Otfi Carol. 

Noko'mia. Daughter of the Moon. 
Spuriiiig one day with lier maidens on a 
swung made of vine canes, a rival cut the 
swing, and Nokomis fell tn earth, where 
slie gave birth to a daughter named 
Weno'nali. 

Nolens Volens. Wliethor willing 
or not. Two Latin pai'ticiples ineaniug 
** being unwilling (or) willing.” 

Noll me Taa'gere. Touch mo not. 
The wrords Christ used to Mary Mag*- 
daleue afti'r His resurrection. It is the 
motto of the Oi’der of the Thistlo. A 
plant of the genus %mpntiena. The seed- 
vessels consist of one cell in five divisions, 
and when the sec'd is ripe each of these, 
on being touched, suddenly folds itself 
into a spiral form and leaps from the 
stalk. {See Darwin : Loves of the Plants^ 
ii. 3.) 

Noll. Old yoll. Oliver Cromwell 
was so called by the Royalists. Noll ia 
a familiar contiaction ot Oliver— /.c. 01* 
with an initial liquid. 

Nolle Proo'eqni {Don^t proaeeuieX 
A petition from a plaintiff to stay a suit. ' 
{See Non Fbos.) - 



Hole Bpiscoparl 

Nolo Steltoopa'ii. [/ am umrilUnff 
to accept Die ojfice ojf bishop, \ A very 
general notion prevails that every bishop 
at consecration uses theso words. Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to Blackstoiic, 
says, “ The origin of these words and of 
this vulgar notion 1 have not been able 
to discover; the bishops certainly give 
no such I'efnsal at present, and 1 am 
inclined to think they never did at any 
time in this oouiitiy.*' When the see of 
Balii and Wells was offered to Bevc- 
lidge, he certainly exclaimed, 
episcopati^:'^ but it was the private 
expression of his own heart, and not a 
fonn of words, in liis case. Chaiiiber- 
layne says in former times the person 
about to be elected bishop modestly 
refused the office twice, and if he did so 
a tliird time his refusal was accepted. 
{Present State of England.) 

Nom. fie guerre” is Frencli 

for a “ war naiiio,” but really moans aii 
assumed name. It was customary at 
one time for everyone who (udored the 
French army to assume a iiainc; this 
was especially the case in the times of 
chivalry, when knights went by th'* 
device of their shields or some other 
distinctive character in their ariuoiir, 
as the “Bed-cross Kiiiglit.” 

* ‘ Som de plume , ’ ’ Fnglish-Frcnch for 
the “ pen name,’’ and meaning the name 
assumed by a writer wbo docs not riioose 
to give his own name to the jmblic ; as 
Peter Pindar, the mm de plume of Dr. 
John Wolcot; Peter Parluf^ of Mr. 
Goodrich ; Currer Bell, of Charlotte 
Bronte ; Cuthhert Bede, of the liuv. 
Edward Bradley, etc. 

Nom'ads. Wanderers who live in 
tents ; pastoral tribes without fixed resi- 
dence. (Greek, uumdd^s : from nomos, 
a pasture.) 

Norn'lnalists. A sect ionndiMl hy 
Boscelin, Canon of Coinpirgiio (1040- 
1120). lie maintained that if the Father, 
Sou, and Holy Gliost pe n}?e (lod, they 
cannot be three distinct persnus, but 
must be simply three names of the same 
being ; just ns father, son, and bustiand 
are throe distinct names of one and the 
same man under different conditions. 
Abelard, William Occam, Buridan, 
Hobl^es, Locke, Bishop Berkeley, Con- 
dillac, and Dugald Stewart ara the most 
celebrated disciples of Boscelin. {Sea 
Bealists.) 

Non Angli sod AngoU, si foront 
GlirlBtIfUil. Words attributed to Gre- 
gory (tibe Great) in 573 when some 


NouA 

British children reduced to slavery were 
shown him at Rome. Gregory was at 
the time about thirty-five years of age, 
and was both abbot and caixlinal- 
deacou. 

Non Bio In Idem (Latin). Not twice 
for the same thing—i.r. no man cau bo 
tried a second time on the same charge. 

Non-Com* (./I). A uon-commissioucd 
officer in the array. 

Non Compos Mentis or Non Com. 

Not of sound mind; a lunatic, idiot, 
drunkard, or one who has lost memory 
and imdcrstauding by accident or dis- 
ease. 

Non Con. {See Nonconformist.) 

Non Bst. A contraction of Aou rst 
inreutUM (not to bo found). They are 
tlie words which the sheriff writes on a 
writ wlieii the defendant is not to be 
found in his bailiwick. 

Non mi Beoordo, a shuffling way of 
saying “I don’t (jhoose to answer that 
question.” It was the usual answer of 
tiie Italian courier and other Italian 
witnesses when on examination at tlie 
trial of Queen Caroline, wife of George 
IV., ill 1820. 

“The ItaliJiii f)ften rn*attMl anmm^ 

iiiidcr by th<> fmiumi' 

‘ A'o/i wit nmnlo,' "-■CutifulVii Ihutotj/ of 
S ol, \ ii. i \ . iS. 

Non Pins (“no more” can bo said 
on tlie subject). When a luuu is come to 
a. mn-pluH in aii argument, it ineaus 
that he is unable to deny or controvei’t 
what is advanced against him. “To 
non-plus ” a ja'rson is to jmt him into 
such a fix. 

Non ProB. for Eon prodequi^ (not to 
prosecute). The judgiiieut of Nun pros. 
IS one for costs, when the plaintiff stays 
a suit. 

Non Sequitur (W). A conclusion 
which does not follow from tlie prcinibcs 
stated. 

‘•Tlio nninc with It iiiui withr;. 

IViimiH It wn** iVntrrs." ~ Jtu’kaig : A’tehoUn, 
A'lrkO'bii, i» ISS 

Nonce. For the mner. A corruption 
of for, then anes (for then oucc), mean- 
ing for this once. “An apron” iota 
naperon is an example of n transfeiTod 
the other way. W’e have some half- 
dozen similar examples in the language, 
as “ tother day — i.c. the other or 
thfct other = the other. Nuncle used in 
King Lear, which was ori^ially 
uncie. An arrant knave is a uorrant 
knave, Nao.) 
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Nondbnformists 


HoBaonftamista. The 2,000 clergy- 
men who, in l(i62, left the Church of 
England, rather than conform or sub- 
mit to the conditions of the Act of 
Uniformity— i.«. unfeigned assent to 
all and eveiylMig contained in the Book 
of CJommonBrayer.” The word is loosely 
used for Dissenters generally. 

Nones (1 syl.), in the Boman calcn- 
dai*. 

On March the 7th, June, July, 

October too, the nonkh you spy ; 

Except in these, those Nones appear 
On tbeSLh day of all the year. 

If to the Noiiea you add an m 
O f every inu you'll Und the tlato. 

/F. f'. It. 

NonJnrors. Those clcrg3rinou who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new government after the Revolu- 
tion. They were Archbishop Sancroft 
with eight other bishops, and four hun- 
dred dei'gymen, all of whom were 
ejected from their livings. (1091 . ) 

Nonne Preatea Tale. A thrifty 
widow had a cock, ^‘higlit Chaunt'e- 
clere,’* who had his hareiii ; but dam- 
yael Per'tilote was his favourite, who 
perched beside him at night. Chaunte- 
clere once dreamt that he saw a fox who 
“ tried to make arrest on his body,” but 
Pertiloto chided liira for placing faith 
in dreams. Next day a fox came into 
the poultry-yard, but told Chauntcclere 
he merely came to hear him sing, for 
his voice was so ravishing he could not 
deny himself that pleasure. The cock, 
pleased with this flattery, shut his eyes 
and began to crow most lustily, when 
Dan Bussell seized him by the throat 
and ran off with liiin. When they got 
to the wood, the cofk said to the fox, 
”1 should advise you to eat mo, and 
that anon.” “It shall ho doiw,” said 
the fox, but as he loosed the eoek’s neck 
to speak tlie word, Chnuiitcclero flew 
from liis back into a tre<*. Presently 
came a hue and cjy after the fox, who 
escaped with diflicufty, and (.^hauiitoclere 
returned to the poultry-ynrd wiser and 
discreeter for Ids adventure, (^f'htutcer : 
Cimterburp Tales.) 

This tale is taken from the old Trench 
“ Homan de Henart.^^ The same story 
forms also one of the fables of Marie of 
Prance, **J)on Coc et I>on fFerpilJ*' 

Nor. The giant, father of Night. 
He dwelt in Utgard. {Scamhnavian 
mythokgtf.) 

Norfolk. The folk north of Kent, 
Easejc, and Suffolk. 

NorMk^Howardo. Bugs. A man 


named Bugg, in 1863, changed his name 
int6 Norfolk-Howard. 

Norfolk Street (Sti;and), with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets, 
were the site of the house and grounds 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, then 
of the Lord High Admiral Sejrmour, 
and afterwards of the Howards, Earls 
of Arundel and Surrey, from whom it 
came into the possession of the Earl of 
Norfolk. 

Norma. A vestal priestess who has 
been seduced. She discovers her para- 
mour in an attempt to seduce her friend, 
also a vestal priestess, and in despair 
contemplates the murder of her base- 
born ehildreii. The libretto is a melo- 
drama by Bomaui, music by Bclli'zii 
(1H31.) {Norma, an opera.) 

Normandy. The Tales arc the vin~ 
lagers in Noi'nmndg. The Norman vin- 
tage consists of apples beaten down by 
}>oles. The French say , ‘ ‘ Tn Normandie 
dan vendange (ivee lag aide wdiere gaulo 
is a play on the w'oi'd Gaul, but really 
moans a pole. 

The Gem of Normandg. Emma, 
daughter of Bichard I. (♦-lOo?.) 

Noma. The well of Urda, where the 
gods sit in judgment, and near wliich is 
that “fair building” whence proceed 
the three maidens caVlod Urdu, Verdandi, 
and Skulda {Tast, IWaent, and Future). 
{Seandi navian mythology . ) 

Noma of the Fitffnl Head. A 

character in Sir Walter Scott’s T^rnte, 
to illustrate that singular kind of in- 
sanity which i« ingenious in self-imposi- 
tion, "as tltose who fancy a lunatic as^dum 
their own palace, the employes thereof 
their retinue, and the porridge provided 
a banquet tit for the gods. Noma’s real 
name- was Ulla Troil, but after her aiiiour 
wdth Basil Mertoun (Vaughan), and tlio 
birth of a son, named CToment Clevo- 
j land, she chaiig^ her name out of 
shame. Towards the end of the novel 
she gradually recovered her right mind. 

Noralr or Norno. The three fates of 
Scaiidinaviau mvthologj', Past, Present, 
and Future. They spin the events of 
human life sitting under the ash-tree 
Yggdrasil {Tgg* -dra^siV)* 

V Besides tliese three Norns, every 
human rroature has a personal Norn or 
Fate. The home of the Nonis is called 
in Scandinavian mythology Doom- 
stead.” 

Non4*'lAii ProfeMor. A Professor 
. of Divinity in Cambridge Univeraty 
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This professorship was founded in 1760 
by John Norris, Esq., of Whitton in 
Norfolk. The four divinity professors 
are Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divin- 
ity, Eegius Professor of Divinity, Nor- 
risian Professor, and Hulsean Professor. 

Norroy. North-roy or king. The 
third kin^-of-anns is so called, because 
his office is on the north side of the river 
Trent ; that of the soutli side is called 
Olarencieuz 

Norte. V iolent northern gales, which 
visit the Gulf of Mexico from September 
to Miirch. In March they attain their 
maximum fonie, and then immediately 
cease. ^ (Spanish, n6rtc^ the north.) 

North ( Christopher) . A mm •de-phime 
of Professor Wilson, of Gloucester Platte, 
Edinburgh, one f)f tlie chief contributors 
to Blaclni'ooiVs Magazim\ 

North. He^H too far north for me. 
Too canny, too cunning to be taken in ; 
very hard in making a bargain. The 
inhabitants of Yorkshire are supposed to 
be very canny, especially in driving a 
bargain. 

North-oast Passage ( Th e) . A way 

to India f*‘om Europe round the north 
extremity of Asia. It had been often 
attempted even in the 16th century. 
Hence Beaumont and Fletcher : 

“ Tlmt (’\erla8tmpf onsflook, Hint, hns uniii 

As inan.v serxanra oiitastlio North-easi I’.r-uage 

Has cimsuuied sailors.'' 

The Tamer Tamed, ii. 2. 

North Side of the Altar (The), 
The side on which the Go.'spel is read. 
The north is the dark part ot the earth, 
and the Gospel is the light of the world 
which shineth in darkness—** dtnminare 
his qiiL in tenehru et in tnnbrd mortis 
eden t. ’ ’ Facing the altar from the body 
of the church, the north side is on your 
left. 

North Side of a Churchyard. The 

l»oor have a great objection to lie buried 
on the north side of a chur<*hyard. 
They seem to think only evil-dcfers 
shoiild Imi there intoned. Probably the 
chief reason is the want of siiu. Oh the 
north side of Glasgow cathedral is shown 
the hangman’s burial place. 

There is. however, an ecclesiastical 
reason : — ^The east is God\^ side, where 
His throne is set ; the west, maTCs side, 
the Galilee of the Gentiles ; the south, 
the side of the “ spirits made just ” and 
angels^ where the sun shines in his 
strength ; the north, the deviVs side, 
where Satan and his legion lurk to catch 
the unwaiy. Some churches have still 


a devil's door” in the north wall, 
which is opened at baptisms and oom- 
munions to let the devil out. 

“ As men die, bo shall they arise ; if in fkitta in 
the Lord, towards the south . . . and shall arise 
in glory ; if in unbelief . . . tim-ards the north, 
then are they iiustall huiH\"— Coverdale Praying 
for the Dead. 

NortbamptoBShlrc Poet. John 
Glare, sou of a farmer at Helpstone. 
(1793-1864.) 

Northern Bear. Bussia. 

Northern Gate of the Snn. The 

sign of Cancer, or summer solstice ; so 
called because it marks the northern 
tropic. 

Northern Lights. The Auro'ra 
Borea'lis, ascribed by the northern 
savages to the merriment of the ghosts. 
(See Aubora.) 

Northern Wagoner (The), Ursa 
Major, called “Charles’s wain,” or 
wagon. The constellatiou contains seven 
large stars. ** Kiug Charles’s Wain ” is 
absurd. “ Charles” Wain ” is a blunder 
for the “ Churls’ or Peasants’ Wain.” 

“ By this the northern wagoner hiiH hpI 
Hib sevenfold team heliiud the Htedfast Htur [the 
pide~titar]” Sjicneer : Faerie Qtmse, i. 2. 

Norval. An aged peasant and his 
son ill Home’s tragedy of Douglas, 

Norway (Maid of). Margaret, in- 
fant queen of Scotland. She was the 
daughter of Eric II., King of Norway, 
and Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
III. of Scotland. She never actually 
reigned, as she died on her passage to 
Scotland in 1290. 

Nose. Bleeding of the nose. Sign of 
love. 

“ ‘ Dirt my noue ever bleed w’lien I ivaB in > our 
eomjwuy ? and, jamr wretch, just hr she anake 
this, to Bhow her true heart, her uoee fell a-hleed- 
ing.*’— Botttofer; LeclurM, p. lan. 

Bleeding of the nose. Grose says if it 
bleedsone drop only it forebodes Mckness, 
if three drops th«i omen i.s still worse ; 
but Melton, iu his AstrologasUT^ says, 
“If a man’s nose bleeds one drop at the 
left nostril it is a sign of good luck, and 
vice versd.*^ 

Led by the nose. Isaiah xxxvii. 29 
says, “ Because thy rage against Me . . . 
is come up into Mine ears, therefore will 
I put My hook in thy nose . . . and will 
turn thee Irnck. ...” Horses, asses, 
etc., led by bit and bridle, are led by the 
nose. Hence logo says of Othello, ho 
was ** led by the nose as asses are ” (i. 3). 
But buffaloes, camels, and bears are 
actually led by a ring inserted into their 
nostrils. 



Nose 


Golden nose, Tycho Brahe, the Danish 
aatronomer. Havine lost his nose in a 
duel with Passberg, he adopted a golden 
one, which he at&ched to his face by a 
cement which he carried about with him. 

“ That eminent man wbo had a golden Tina*, 
Tyoho Brahe.*'— Jfarfi/ot ; Jutland ami the Vanteh 
p, 306. 

7 General Zellelaun, having lost his 
light hand in battle, had a golden one 
given him by Boleslaus 111. 

7h count HOHCs. To count the numbers 
of a division. 1 i; is a horse<dcaler^s tertii, 
who counts horses by the nose, for the 
sake of convenience. Thus the Timea, 
comparing the House of Commons to 
Tattersall^s, says, “Such is the counting 
of noses upon a question which lies at 
the basis of our constitution.'’ 

To cut off your uosr to spite your fart\ 
or . . . Ui be reemged on your face. To 
act out of nique in such a way as to in- 
jure yourself: as to run away from home, 
to niarry out of pique, to throw up a 
good situation in a fit of ill tcinjier, etc., 
or any similar folly. 

To keep oue\^ nose to the yrhf'-stuue. 
'IV) ke«}) one hard at work. Tools,, such 
as B<5ythes, chisels, oh-., are constautly 
shar)»oue<l on a stom* or wiili a grin’*- 
stonc. 'J’lic nose of o stjiir is tJui edge, 
Olid **nos(*'’ ill nuriioi'ons ]>hivis(>ssfaiidN 
for tlie person’s In Fr<‘ncli is 

so used in some phnincs. 

•• Kr<»m Miirt . hr Bill to ilic £rrnul> 
llig-nUim*.” -ir. H.WatA, t'iUiu '/‘nU'Hoj the Irish 
/^lumntrc, iKii‘A7. 

Paying through the msr. Grimm says j 
f Imt Odin had a poll-tax which wiis culled \ 
ill Sweden a nose-tax ; it was a penny ! 
per nose or poll. {JJeutsche Kechts ' 
Alterthwmr.') {See Nose Tax, Ehixo.) ■ 

To snap ones nose off. To speak snap- ■ 
pishly. “ Ready to snap cue's nose off.’* 
To ‘'pull (or wring) the nose,” fiivr or 
im'nrher It' nez is to affront by an act of 
indignity ; to snap one’s nose is to affront 
by speech, r'ightiiig dogs snap at each 
other’s noses. 

To wipe nose, 'fo affront :i 

jieraon: to give one a blow on tlio nose. 
Similarly, to inpe u person' stye ; icfetih^ 
one u ii'ifM' orcr tht lunch les^ etc., cun- 
iiei'tcd with tlio Anglo-Saxon verb 
htveop-mty to whip, to strike (our whip). 

“Sho wiM so and tlis- 

iLuned."— ^Trtrw' Giossary, i». Hli'. 

V “To wipe off a score,” “ to wipe a 
person down,’’ meaning to cajole or 
pacify ; from the Anglo-Saxon u tp/an, 
to wipe, cleanse. Hence to fleece one 
out .cu his money. Quite another verb 
to that ^veh above. 
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To (aif pepper iff the note. To take 
offence. 

A man itt testy, and anffer wrinkles Ins nose : 
hiirh a man takes iiepper iu tlic nose."— Optic* 
Gtasse of Humors (1S3U). ^ 

To turn np me's nose. To express con- 
tempt. When a person sneers he turns 
up tlie nose by curling the upper lip. 

(Inihr your feer//] nose. This is 
French also: “ Au nez et d la barbe de 
(“Just before your face”). 
Nose face in numerous locutions, both 
ill French and English; as, Montrer 
son ncs Itegnraer quelqu*un sous U 
nez ; ” ''^Mcttre le nez d la fenetre^'* etc. 

; Nose-bag (A). A visitor to a house 

* of refreshment who brings bis own 
: victuals and calls for a glass of water or 
1 lemonade. The reference is to carrying 
' the feed of a horse in a nosc-bag to "save 
' expense. 

Nose Literature. 

“ Knows lit*, that nevtn* took ti jiinrh, 

XoBpy. the i>l(*rt(jnri) ihenee, thnt flnwr. ? 
Knov s be the titillating joy 
Wbicli my M 08 e kiioMR? 

0 nose, 1 uni as proud of tbee 
Ar nny mountain of its snow- : 

1 gu/e on thee, and fi*el that i>n0e 
A Homan knows." 

I'. i\ JJitisiuhcthi Inuislaieil rmmtl.e 
Krenrh of tt It*tssi>lm. 

Chapter on Soses^ in Tristram Shandy^ 
by L. Sterne. 

‘ On the /tlynity, (irarity^ and Authority 
of Xosesy bv Tiiglicozzi or 'J’iigliacc»z/iO 
(IJ97). 

Jh V try ini fate (sec, 77^. A cliiijiter 
in Kommann. 

The Xoses of Adam and Xve. '^y Mile. 
Boiirignoii. 

Pio?f^ Meditations on the Xoso of the 
Virgin Mary, by J. Petit. 

Rcrieiv of Xoms (Louis Brevitatis), by 
Thcophile Kaynaud. 

iSrrmon on Sbscs {La Jhvt'riadt' Artsi), 
i by Annilml Caro (1.384). 

! Nose Tax {The). Iu the uinfh <*cn- 
I tury tlie Daiics iinjiosed on Irish houses 
j a poll tax, historically called tlie “ Nose 
’ Tax,” liccauso those who neglected to 
! pay the ounce of gold were* jmnished by 
liaving their nose slit. 

Nose of Wax {A). Mutable and 
; accommodating (faith). A waxen nose 
: may be twisted any way. 

• **Bedaddiint etiaiii simile quodduni non aptis- 
' Minuiii ; Bus esse qmidiluTiinnHlo iitiKiim rereutn, 

IKiRsti flngi,fleotiMue in onaneR modns, et •imniiim 
institucio inser' ire JinlU Apolorna. Ere. dnyl., 
sec, 6. 

Nose Out of Joint. To put 07ies 
; nose out of joint is to supplant a person 
in another’s good graces. To put 
I another person’s nose where yours is 
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now. There is a good French locution, 
** Lui oonpBr P her tie ecus le pied,^^ (In 
Latin, “ AUquem de jure suo dejicere.'*'*) 
Sometimes it means to humiliate a con- 
ceited person. 

“Fearing now lenel this wenob wbicb la 
brought over hither ehonlU imt your noae out the 
ioynt, cotnining hetweeue bomo and you.*'— 
^'erence tn Enfflieh (1614). 

Nosey. The Duke of Wolh’ngton was 
lovingly so called by the soldiery. His 
** commander's nose ” was a very dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Iron Duke. 

Nos'not-Bo'cai [/fo'-A://]. Prince of 
Purgatory. Purgatory is the “realm 
of Nosnot-Bocoi.” 

" Sir, I laat nigbt roceivrrl ('oinniauil 
To see you <iut of Fairy land. 

Jiito the rfalni of Nnsimt-Bocai , 

But let not fear nr bulpliiir chonk-yr, 

Foi be’H a flend of sense and wit.” 

King : Orpheus and Kurydm 

NoBtrada'muB {Michatl). An astro- 
loger who jjulilished an annual ** Al- 
manack,” very similar in oharaefer fo 
that of “ Francis Moore,” and a Ilrcw il 
of rrophm.e.s^ in foiir-liue stanzas, ex- 
tending over seven centuries. (loO^i- 
1566.) 

The XoMrrfdamns of Porinf/aI. Goii- 
<;alo Anues Bandarrii, a iniet-eobbler, 
whose lucubrations were stopped by the 
Inquisition. (Died 1556.) 

As good a prophet as yostradamus — i.r. 
so obscure that none can make out your 
Trieaning. No-stradti'inus was a jiroviiiciiil 
astrologer of the ai\tecnlli conlury, who 
has left a nuiiibiu* of propheciey in verse, 
but what they mean iio one has yet been 
able to discover. {French proverb.) . 

Nostrum means Onr ouv. It is 
applied to a quack medicine, the ingre- 
dients of which aro supposed to be a 
secret of the compounders. (Latin.) 

Not, in riding and driving. 

“ T'pa bill Iiiirry licit, 

Dimn II bill filin’} not, 

fin U'lfl irrmiiid Himro him lud." 

On a Milestonti in yufl,Hhiic (»«•<< r Uichmmnh. 

Not at Home. Scipio Xasica was 
iiitiniate with the poet Eniiiu.s. One 
day, calling on the poet, the servant 
said, “Ennius is not at home,” but 
Xasica could see liim plainly in the 
house. Well, he simply walked away 
without a word. A few days later 
Ennius returned the 'visit, and Xasica 
called out, “Xot at home.” Ennius 
instantly recognised the voice, and re- 
monstrated. “You are a nice fellow” 
(said Xasica) ; “ why, I believed your 
slave, and you won’t believe me.” 

This tnlfl is often nttriluiff^d to Dean Swift, bur, 
tf authentic, it Mas a borrowed mot. 


Not Worth • Bap. {See }Up.), 

Not Worth a Buili. [SeeBmn,) 

Not Worth a Straw. {See Stsaw. ) 

Not Worth Your Salt. Xot worth 
yoiur wages. The Romans served out 
rations of salt and other necessaries to 
their soldiers and ci'vil servants. Theso 
rations were called by the general name 
of salt (sffO* when money was sub- 
stituted for these rations, the stipend 
went by the name of sal^arium. 

Not'ables (in French histoiT). An 
assembly of nobles or notabm men, 
i selected by the king, of tlie House of 
; Valois, to form a ^mrliament. They 
were convened in 1626 by Richelieu, and 
not again till 1787 (a hundred and six^'^ 
years afterwards), when Louis XVI. 

* called them together with the view of 
. reUeviug the nation of some of its 
, pecuniary ombarrassineuts. The last 
time they ever assembled was November 
I 6th, 1788. 

Notarlca. 

A, A’. /. 0 . U, u/ustria's Ainpirt? /s 
Over all T niversal. {See A. E. I. O. U.) 

-AV/f. A, Bit. A — i.c. ^fnno Eltvit 
.,/ugu8ti. {See JEiia.) 

CahaL Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
.tfrlington, Aauderdale. {See Cabal.) 

Clio. Aoudoii, islingtoii. 

Office. {See Ctjo.) 

Jlcinpc. “ Wlieii hempo is spun, 
j England is dom*.” //bury, /'(Iward, 

I Mary, Philip, A’Jizabetb. (See Hempe.) 

I Hip ! hip ! hurrah ! AfTierosolyma Ast 
! Perdita. {See HipO 
I Fehthus. /e'sous rBristos THeow Taos 
iSoter. {See Ichthub.) 

/. 7’. N. 0. T. a. A. O. T. r. {Wmt. 
ga-otu ) — t.r. /ii 7’ho Alimc (k 7’ho 
Oreat yirchitcct Of T’hc rnivorse. A 
Freeinason’s notaricn-. 

Koli. A'iiig’s Own Aight Anfaiilry 
j (the filst Foot). 

j Limp. Auuis, /omes, J/ary, i^incc. 

; (iVwLimp.) 

Manabi'vs. Mi Ahrnokah, Baclim ./o' 
hovah. {See MACfiAB.?HiT8.) 

yev's. Abrth, Aast, /lest, tSbiith. 
{See News.) 

I Smeeixim'mms. .Stephen J/urshall, A'd- 
I muud Oalamy. 71iomas Ibuug, J/atthew 
I Abwcomen, 6*uilli4m Apurstow. 

’ iSmec.) 

J Tm'y, True Old Boyal } eomau. 

I The following paliiidrome may bo 
I added ; k.t.l.N.l.t.e. Fat to live, Aw?* 

; live to eat. In Latin thus : E.u.V.N. v.u.E. 
j Fdas ut vivas, ne rtvas ut edas. 
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Whig, We ITope In God., 

. Wise. WaleB, ireland, i^cotlaud, Eng- 
land — ue. Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
added to England. 

Notaiy Public. A law officer whose 
duty it is to attest deeds, to make au- 
thentic copies of documents, to make 
protests oi bills, and to act as a legal 
witness of any foimal act of public 
concern. 

Kotatton or Notes. ( See Bo. ) 

Notch. Out of atl notch. Out of all 
bounds. The allusion is to the practice 
of fitting timber : the piece winch is to 
receive the other is notched upon ; the one 
to fit into the notch is said to be notched 
down. 

Note of Hand (^Z). A promise to 
pay made in writing and duly signed. 

Nothing. ^^A tune jdayed by the 
picture of nobody.” {Shakespeare: 
I'empcsty iii. 2.) 

Notori’ety. Depraved ia^te far noto* 
rieitj : — 

Cleom'brotoB, who leaped into the sea. 
(See Cleombbotos.) 

£im)ed‘ocle.s, who It'aped into Etna. 
(See Empedocles.) 

Horos'tratos, who set fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana. (Sec Diana.) 

* William Lloyd, who broke in pieces 
the Portland vase. ( 1 845 . ) 

Jonathan Mai-tin, who sot fire to York 
Minster. (1829.) 

Nottingham (Saxon, Snotingahamy 
place of caves). So called from the 
caveins in the soft sandstone rock. 
Montecute took King Edward III. 
thmu^h these subterranean passages to 
the Mil castle, where he found the 
“ gentle Mortimer ” and Isabella, the 
dowager-queen. The former w'cos slain, 
and the latter imprisoned. The passage 
is still called ” Moriimer’s Hole.” 

Nottingham port. Philip James 
Bailey, author of Festns, Boni at 
Bashioi'd-in -thc-Biirgh, Nottiiigliani. 
(1810.) 

Nottingham Lambs. The rouglis of 
Nottingham. 

Nourmahal'. Sultana. The word 
mt^Mius Light of the Ifarcm, She was 
afterwards called Nourjehaii {Light of 
the World), In Lalla Rookhy tlie tale 
railed The Light of the Harem is this : 
Nourmahal was estranged for a time 
from the love of Selim, son of Acbar'. 
By tbq advice of Namou'na, she pre- 
para a love-Bpell, and appears oa a 


lute-player at a banquet given by the 
imperial Selim.” At the close of the 
feast she tries the power of song, and 
the young sultan exclaims, ” If Nour- 
mahal had sung those strains I could 
forgive her all ; ” w Weapon the sul- 
tana threw off her mask, Selim 
“caught her to his heart” and, as 
Nourmahal rested her head on Selim's 
arm, “ she whispers him, with laughing 
eyes, ‘ llcinember, love, the Feast of 
lioscs.’ ” {Thoinas Moore.) 

Nona (1 sy].). Genius, natural acn- 
inen, quick perception, ready wit. The 
Platonists used the word for nundy or 
the fri>t cause. (Greek, mntSy contrac- 
tion of HODS' I'ronounce nonce.) 

Nona Avona Cbonge Tout Cola. 

A facetious i*eproof to a> dogmatic prig 
who wants to lay down the law upon 
everything, and talks contemptuously 
of old customs, old authors, old artists, 
and old everything. The phrase is 
taken from Molicre's Medecin Malgre 
Lilly act ii. sc. vi. (1666.) 

''O/rontc, II n'y a qu’ wjiilc qui iii'n 

olKMiiiu : I'ondi oit du foio et du ccpur. T1 mn 

scMnhte quo youb Iob flnrez aiitreincDt qu'ilB ne 
s««t ; quo le CQMir ost du cute gauche, et le foie 
du cote droir. 

Saenarelle Oul ; cela eloit autrefoig alnsi ; 
ihaIs notiB ainiiB chaiiKo tout colu.et notisfaisooB 
inmutenaut la incdccine d'une inetbode touie 
uouAelh*. 

G/ronte. C’PBt ce que Je ne bhvoib paR, et je 
rouB dt'inaiide iKirdon de nion igiioniucc.'’ 

Nova'tlana. Followers of Nova- 
tia'nus, a presbyter of Bpme in the third 
century, who would never allow anyone 
who had la})sed to be readmitted iuto 
the church. 

November 17. [See Queen’s Day.) 

Novum Or'ganum. The great work 
of Lord Bacon. 

Now-a«dayB. A corruption of In- 
onr-davs, /* nour dags. {See Apron, 
Nao, Nickname, Nug(jet, etc.) 

New-new. Old Anthony l\oiv-m\c. 
An itinerant fiddler, mount for Anthony 
Munday, the dramatist who wrote (htg 
rnqeanis. {Chcttle : KindharCs Dream, 
1592.) 

NoWberea (2 syl,). {Sec Mkda- 

MOTHI.) 

Noyades (2 syl,). A mciinsof exe- 
cution udopted by Carrier at Nantes, in 
the first French Revolution, and called 
Carrier's Vertical Deportation, Some 
150 persons being stowed in the hold of 
a vessel in the Loire, the vessel was 
scuttled, and the ^ctims drowned. 
Nero, at the suggestion of Anice'tus, 
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drowned his mother in this some manner. 
(fVench, to drown.) 

Nuota» or miraculous dinp whidi falls 
in Egypt on St. John's day (June), is 
supposed to have the effect of stoppuig 
the plague. Thomas Moore refers to it 
in his ParadiHritnd the Peri. 

Nude. lialx^lais wittily says that a 
per.son without clothing is dressed in 
“ grev and cold ’* of a comical cut, being 
“nothing before, nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the same.” King Shrovetide, 
monarch of Sneak Island, was so ar- 
rayed. {RabelaiH : Gargantuan iv. 29.) 

Tlie nude statues of Paris are said to 
be draped iu “ cerulean blue.” 

Nugget of Gold. Nugget, a di- 
iniiiutivft of nug or nog^ m logget is of 
tog. “A lUig of sugar” (Scotch) is a 
lump, and a “ nugget of gold ” isasiunll 
lump. So a “ log of wood” is a billet 
(Latin, lfgnum)n and “ loggeis ” (Nor- 
folk) are sticks of toffy cut up into small 
lumps. 

A cowespondent in Xotes and Qtierirs 
says nog is a wooden ball used in the 
game of shiniiey. A'///, in lC.sscx, means 
a “ ]ucce ; ” and a noggtn of bread means 
a huneb. 

Nulla Linea. {See Link.) 

Nulll Secun'dus Club. The Cold- 
stream (iiiards. 

Nu'ma. The second king of Rome, 
wlio reduced the infant state to order by 
wise laws. 

Numan'ola. A tragedy by Cervan- 
tes, author of J)on Qau'ufr, but never 
Xmblishcd in his litctiiiie. 

Number Nip. The gnome king of 
the Giant Mountains. {Musdutu : popn- 
/ar TaU's.) 

“Slie wnH like one <if Iho^e iwirllv (IdwHKerti in 
Niimher Nip's sui’jeij uf iiit'tjiiii«ir|j|iuse nml t nr- 
lupa.''— Xe Funii: The Uuu»e iv the Church uukI, 
1>. I.S:'. 

Number One. Oneself. 

To take care of number one, is to look 
after oneself, to seek one's own interest ; 
to be selfish. 

Number of the Beast. *‘It is the 
number of a man, and hi.s number is Six 
hundred threescore and six ” (Rev. xiii. 
18). This number has been applied to 
divers persons previously assumed to be 
Antichrist; as Aiiost&tes, Bencdictos, 
Diocletian, Evaxithas, J ulian (the Apos- 
tate), Lampetis, Lateinos, Luther, Ma- 
homet, Myaterium, Napoleon I,, Ni- 
ketia, Paid Y., Silveater 11., Trajau, 


and several others. Also to wrtaiu 
phrases supposed to be descriptive of 
the Man of S]fu, as Yicar - General of 
God, Amoume (/ renounce), Kakos 
Odo'gos (bad guide), Abinu Kadescha 
Papa (our holy father the pope), e.g . : — 
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Numbora (from 1 to 13), theological 
symbols : — 

U) The ITiiJty of (iml. 

i2) Tlic hj p»»suit.ic imlou of (’liriHi, liotli (lod 
fuid man. 

1 . 1 ) The TriiiUj. 

(4) Timiiuiiiher of t)ie EvauKelisr^. 

(.'o The woundH of the Uc'dtH'ttier : Jm> lu the 
liamiH.iwo 111 ilii‘ fi'ei . one in the side. 
t«) The ereat i\ n week. 

(7) The AfifiH of the Holy Hhost (Rev. i. 11?). 
^^lven tiinee ('liriht spoke «m ihe itohh. 

<H) Tiieniiinlier of The heul.iriidiM (.Matt. v. .'MU. 

li») The niue nnlei'H of aiiKelH (q.v.) 

tlo) The niiniher of the Coiiiiuiuiiliiients. 

(II) The iiunihei of tlie aposilen who remained 
faithful. 

(fn Theorneiiial ndlejre. 

( 13 ) The fliml iiiini her after the eon\erHi»n of 
Paul. 

Numbers. 

Army of soldiers. Jtegtnient, etc. 
Ahmtnblg of [leople. 

Itateh or Cas/e of bread. 

//enrh of bishops, magistrates, etc. 
/Jerg of roes, (piails, larks, plieasaiits, 
ladic.^! et(!. 

Board of directors. 

Brood of cliiekens. etc. 

Cofeh of ti.sli taken in nets, etc, 

VAuntp of trees. 

ClaUer of grapes, nuts, stars, etc. 
Collertiun of jiictnres, curiosities, etc. 
Company of soldiers, 

Conyreyut ton of people at church, etc. 
Corey of game birds. 

Crrth of sailoi's. 

Crotrd of people. 

Drove of horses, ponies, beasts, etc. 
Drum, a emsh of company. 

Federation. A trade union. 

Bell of hair. 

Fleet of ships. 

Flight of bees, birds, stairs, etc. 

Flock of birds, sheep geese, etc. 

Forest of trees. 

Galaxy of beauties. 

Gang of slaves, prisoners, thieves, etc. 
Ifaul of fish caught in a net. 

JTead of cattle. 

Herd of bucks, deer, harts, seols^ 
swine, etc. 

of bees. 
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J7ojrifof men. 

Hmtw of senators. 

Lepion of ‘ ‘ foul fiends.” 

library of books. 

Litter of pigs, whelps, etc. 

Menagerie of wild beasts. 

^ Moh of roughs, wild cattle, etc. 

' Mtiltititde of men. In law, more than 
ten. 

Muster of peacocks. 

Mute of hounds. 

Kest of rabbits, ants, etc*. ; shelves, 
etc. 

Nurseiy of trees, shrubs, etc. 

Pack 01 hounds, playing cards, grouse, 
eta 

Panel of jurymen. 

Pencil of Ri} s, etc. 

Pile of books, wood stacked, oto. 

Posse (a sheriff’s). Posse (2 syl.). 

Pride of lions. 

Babble of men ill-bred and ill- clad. 

Begiment (A) of soldiers. 

Bookery of rooks and seals, also of un- 
healthv houses. 

Bouleau of mone}*. 

iSchaol of whales, etc. 

JSet of China, or article.4 assorted. 

JShoal of mat'kerel. 

Shock of hair, corn, etc. 

Skein of ducks, thread, w'orsted. 

Skulk of foxes. 

Society (A). Persons associated fa' 
some mutual object. 

Stack of com, hay, w'ood (piled to- 
gether). 

Sti'ing of horses. 

Stud of mures. 

Suit of clothes. 

Suite of rooms, 

Stcarm of boca, locusts, etc. 

Take of fisli. 

Team of oxen, horses, etc. 

Tnbc of goats. 

NQinlMrs. Odil Xtinihers. ^'Xnmero 
Pens impure gandvt ” ( Virgil : Bclogues, 
viii. 75). Three indicates the “begin- 
ning, middle, and end.” The Godhead 
has three persons; so in classic myth- 
ulog}' Hecate had threefold power ; 
Jove’s symbol Ti*as a triple thunderbolt, 
Neptune’s a sen-trident, Pluto’s a tbree- 
iieaded dog ; the Fates were three, the 
Furies three, the Gmees three, the Horn' 
three ; the Muses three - times - three. 
There are seven notes, nine planets, nine 
orders of angels, seven days a week, 
thirteen lunar months, or 365 days a 
year, etc. ; five senses, five fingers on 
the hand and toes on the foot, five 
vowels, five continents, etc. etc. A 
volume might be filled with illustrationB 


of the saying that “the gods delight in 
odd numbers.” (See Odd, Nine.) 

Nomberm To consult the Book of 
j Xumbers is to call for a division of the 
i House, or to put a question to the vote. 

; {^Parliamentary inf.) 

I Numbers. Pythagoras looked on 
numbers as influential principles. 

! 1 is Unity, and represents Deity, 

which has no jiarts. 

2 is Diversity, and therefore disorder. 
The principle of strife and all evil. 

3 is Peribet Harmony, or the union of 
unity and diversity. 

4 is Perfection. It is the first squaro 
(2x2 = 4). 

5 is the iircvailing number in Nature 
and Art. 

(i is J usticc (Perfect ITannony Ix'ing 3, 
which multiplied by Trinity -= 6). 

7 is tho climacteric number in all 
diseases. Called the Medical Number 
(2 8yL). 

2. The RoTiin?iH I he hccotkI nioiilh 

to l*luio, Hiid tlu> sc'i'uiiil (lay of iht‘ ninuch to tint 
MaiifH. They hchevtit it to hi- lUo iiio-i fatal 
iiiniilier of all 

4 niMlt} are omit toil, not hciujif l>ri)iio niiiii- 
lters;-liH ilio iniiliirlH of *.*, and o is iln' iiiiiliipiv 
.)r;i. 

Numerala. All our uiimertils and 
onlinols up to a milliou (with one ex- 
ception) ure Anglo-Saxon. The one 
exception is tho word Second, which is 
French. Tho Anglo-Saxon word w^as 
othe7\ .as First, Other, Th^rd, etc. Mil- 
lion is the Latiu nullio {~onis). 

V Tliero arc some other odd excep- 
tions ill the language : Spring, Kiimmcr, 
and winter are native words, biit autumn 
is Latin. Tlie duys of the week are 
nativ4j words, biittlie iiainc^i of tlie months 
are Latin. We have dtcy^ nwnath, 
year ; but minute is Latiu, and hour is 
Latin tlirough the French. 

Xinnernls (Greek) . ( See Ei’ISEMON. ) 

Numero. Homme de numei'o — tliat 
is “foi homme Jin en affaxi'csX M. 

: Walckcnncr says it is a shop phrase, 
ineaning thnt he kuows all the numbers 
of the different goods, or all the private 
marks indicative of price and quality. 

" 11 n'vtou lcir« Oe Pfiiis jusqu';* 
i^ulaiii (Jill sut Bi hieu le iiiimero ’’ 

La l-otitfuiie: Rtchard Minutolo. 

Nnmld’iouB. Quintus Caicilius Me- 
tellus, commander against Jugurtha, 
of Numidia. about 100 b.c. 

‘ NnnAtlon. Adding X to an initial 
i vowel, as Xol for 01[iver], Xell for 
Ell[eii], Xed forEd[wardj. 

Nnno Dimlttls. The canticle of 
Simeon is so called, from the first two 
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words ill the Latin version (Luke ii. 
29 - 32 ). 

None Stans. The everlasting Now. 

It exists in ibe nunc fttans of the schoolmen— 
tbe eternal Now* that represented the oonsotous- 
nest of the Su]>i'eine Being in inediaivul thought." 
—yineteenth Century, Decern tier, 18«2, i>. ‘.'.iS. 

STunouiiatlve Will. A will or testa- 
ment made by word of mouth. As a 
general rule, no will ia valid uuless re- 
duced to writing and signed : hut soldiers 
and sailors may Kiii)]ily doelaro their 
wish by word of iiirnith. (Latin, w/o/- 
cff/M), to declare.) 

Nunky pays for all. {SW s^vm.) 

Nuremberg Eggs. VVatcla's. Wat ch< ‘s 
were invented at Nuremberg about 
loOO, and were ogg-sliajied. 

Nurr and Spell or 7w/or mid Spi/L 
A game resembling trapball, and phiycd 
with a wooden ball calle«l a uin r or 
knor. Tlie ball is releusctl by inoan.s of 
a spring from a little brass cup at tbe 
end of a tongue of steel called a MjtHl or 
k/h/K After the |»layer has touobed tlu» 
spring, the ball fiu's into tlu' air, and is 
struck with a bat. In seoriup^ ihe dis- 
tances are reckoned by the score fc* 
previously marked off by a Gnntor's 
chain. The game is played frequently 
ill the West Hiding of iii'rkshire. 

Nurse an Omnibus ( 7o) is to try ami 

run it off the road. This is done by 
sending a rival omnibus close at its heels, 
or, if necessary, one before and one l)i‘- 
hiiul it, to pick U]j the passengers. As a 
nurse follows a child about regardless of 
its caprices, so tbese four-wheel nurses 
follow tlieir rival. 

Nurseries. In the language of horse- 
racing, handicaps for two-ycar-old 
horses. Tlicso horses can be luii only 
Avifch horses of their ov\u ago, after the 
Ifet September; and before llio 1st July 
must not run more than six furlongs in 
length. 

Nursery Tales. Well-known 
ones 

AkabiaX Ninaxs. Alnddin's Lump, The Fuity 
Thitves, Sinbad the Haiku , :i«(l liUTiiirvds more. 

Carroll r£euv«j . AlUt m Wmid'-iland, Uvnttmf 
the Siinrk. etc, 

D’AULSOY OVWf)- Km I vt tht PeiuviKu, 77it 
BUm Bird, and many othei-x 
FOCQUE. De Ja Motte Vnduir 
Goldsmith {Oliver) • Goody Tivmthms. Kfij 
Grimm : Goblin To leu. 

JOHXSOX {Richard] Tht. Secen Vha'tupionu vf 
Christendom. 

K.XaTCHbvll-Hlmk^'sES fl.ord Bru bourne) 
Stories far ('htldren.etc. 

Is Bags ; The iJevil on Two Stiekn. 

PSrract.t, Charles f A Freiuhnuin): TihieBertrd, 
Little Red Ridinff Hood. Piw in Boots, Rig net with 
the Tuft, Sle^ny Beauty, etc. 

Ridlky [James ) : Tafts of the Genii. j 

SOANDIXATIAX : JacA; and the Beanetalkt Jack 
the Oiant-kil/er, and souie others. I 


Soi'THKY : The Three Iteara 
I ri'LUAVAitoL.v ^Bii Uuliiirn : Forhtnaiua. 

AYTIVT iJJeutt) : Gulliver'a Travels. 

I villesecvb CJfwe.) . Beauty and the Beast. 

I \* It is said that the old nursery rhyme 
about an old woman tossed in a blanket 
was written as a satire against the French 
expedition of Henry v., and the cob- 
webs to be swept from the sky were th« 
fiointsof contention between the King of 
England and the King of rrance. 

Nut. /laruf nut to crack. A diffi- 
cult question to auswer ; a hard problem 
to solve. (Anglo-Snxon, huaf.^ a nut.) 

• Hr ir/io iroafft cat ihe nitt ruasi firt.1 
truck the shelf. 'I'lio gods give nothing 
to iiuin withoul grciit labour, or “ AW 
; .viwr OHtf/nn riia lubore dcti'U inurtnlibusJ*' 

Qui auelc'unt esse, nilty franyitnacem^’^ 
(Plautus). In French, *“ 11 fa at casser 
le uoyaa pottr ch aroir I'aumndc.'*^ It was 
Heraclides wlio said, “ Expect nothing 
, without toil.” 

I r ynn would i ivip, oii also mu-t plouirh . 

Koi hrciitl mum Uv finifd bj, ilu* wwnii of ihp 
i ••O'"- K.C.It 

j Nuts of ^y. Here ire yo yather^ 

! Uiy Hilts if May. A corruption of 
knots or sprigs of May. We still speak 
of “love-knots,” niul abiincli of flowers 
is called a “knot.” 

Nuts. Hi'ads ; so culled from tlicir 
resetn bianco to nuts. Prtibably “enui,” 
ap))li(Hl to heads, is pjirt of the samo 
figure of sfioech. 

“ Tti off t lu'lr nut -i aboiu, hulio^, 

Abitiru for jouiiK fclliirs as lliiliiw." 

,Sims . JlfjKjunrt BfiUiidH ( Pidln). 

It is time, to lay otir mit.s aside (liiitin, 
JteliiCqHerc nuccs). To leave off our 
follies, to relinquish boyish pui'suits. 
The allusion is to an old Homan inan iago 
ceremony, in which the bricIcgrooTii, uS 
he led his bride borne, M attered unts to 
the crowd, as if to synibolist! to them 
that he gave up liis boyish sjiort^. 

That's nuts to him. A great yileasure, 
a fine treat. Nut.s, among the Romans, 
made a standing dish at dessert ; they 
were also common toys for children, 
hence, to put away childish things is, in 
Latin, to put your nuts away. 

I Nut-brown Maid. Ilenry, Lord 
Clifford, first Eaid of Cumberland, and 
Ladv Margaret Percy, his wife, are th^* 
f'riginals of this ballad. Lord Clifford 
had a miserly father and ill-natured step- 
mother, so he left home and became tlic . 
head of a band of robbers. The ballad 
was written in 1>>02, and says that the 
“Not-browneMayd” was wooed and won 
by a knight who gave out that he was a 
banished man. After describing the 
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hardfiliipB she would have to undergo if 
she muried him, and finding her love 
true to the test, he revealed himself to 
be au earl’s son, with large hereditary 
estates in Westmoreland. {^Fet'cy : Jtr- 
li^ues^ series ii.) 

Nntenusk Night. All Hallows’ Eve, 
when it is customary in some places to 
crack nuts in large quaiitities. 

Natoraeken. The 3rd Foot; so 
called because at Albue'ra they cracked 
the heads of the Polish Lancers, then 
opened and retreated, but in a feur 
minutes came again into the field and 
did most excellent service. Now called 
“ The East Kent.*’ 

NutahelL T/te Iliad in a miUhell, 
Pliny tells us that Cicero asserts tliat 
tlie whole Iliad was written on a piece 
of parchment which might be put into 
a nutshell. Lalannc describes, in his 
Otirioaites Bihlioqraphiqws^ an uditioii 
of Jtochefoucault’s MaxMm^ published 
by Didot in 1829, on pages one inch 
square, each page containing 2(i Hues, 
and each line 44 letters. Charles Toppan, 
of New Yorkj engraved - on a plate one- 
eighUi of an inch square 12,0(K) letters. 
The Iliad contains 601,930 letters, and 
would therefore occupy 42 such plates 
engraved on both sides. Huet ha s pro ved 
hy experiment that a parchment 27 by 
21 centimetres would contain the entire 
Iliad, and such a parchment would gm 
into a common-size^ nut ; but Mr. Top- 
p^’s engraving would get the whole 
Iliad into half that size. George P. 
Mar^ says, in his Levtures, he has seen 
the entire Arabic Koran in. a parchment 
roll four iuolies wide and half an inch in 
diameter. Iliad.) 

To lie in a riutshell. To he explained 
in a few words; to he caiiablo of easy 
solution. 

Nym {Corporal), One of Falstaff’s 
followers, end an arrant rogue. Nini is 
to steal. {Meiry IFires of (Findwr,) 

Ny'se (2 syl.). One of the Nereids 

(?.».). 

** The lovely Nysi* and Nerl'n^ siirins, 

With all the vehemence and siK^edof wing.” 

CaimoeHn: Lwiad, bk. ii. 


O 

O. This letter represents an eye, and 
is called in Hebrew ain (an eye). 

O. ThofiiUm O’a are fifteen prayers 
beginnisg with the letter O. (See Uoroi 
ViryinU Maria*} 


I7ie ChHstmas 0 *b, For nine daya 
before Christmas (at 7 o’clock p,m.) are 
seven antiphones (3 syl.}, each beginning 
with O, as SapientiOi 0 JRadU^ etc. 

O*. An Irish patronymic. (Gaelic, 
oglia; Irish, oa^ a descendant.) 

O’, in Scotch, means “of,” as “ Tam- 
o’-Shonter.” 

O.H.M.S. On His [or Her] Majesty’s 
Service. 

O.K. A telepaphic symbol for “ All 
right” (orl korrect^ a Sir William 
Curtis's or Ar'tomus Ward’s way of 
spelling “ all correct ”). 

O. P. Riot {Old Trice Itioi), Wlien 
the new Covent Garden theatre was 
opened in 1809, the cliarges of admission 
were increased; hut night after night 
for three months a throng crowded the 

it, shouting*' O. P.” {old prices) ; inneh 

amage was done, and the manager was 
obliged at last to give way. 

O tem'pora t O mores t Alas ! how 
the times have changed for the worse ! 
Alas ! how the morals of tlie people are 
degenerated ! 

O Teal OYeaf OYeaf French, 
oyez (hear ye). 

“ Fame with her loud'Bt 0 yes » 

I’rieH, ‘ Tins is ho,’ ” 

Shakespeare : Tnnlns and Crcssida, iv, ft. 

Oay. A corruption of otipk (elf), A 
foolish cliild or dolt is so cjillod from the 
notion that all idiots are changelings, left 
hy the fairies in tlic place of the stolen 
ones. 

“This gniltlOBH oaf hifl A'acnnry of wnsr* 
Sui)l>hecl, and Hiiiply too, by innoronre." 

Byron: Verses found in a Summer-house. 

Oak. Worn on May Mtw29ih 

was the birthday of Charles if. It 
was in the month of September that ho 
concealed himself in an oak at Bpscohel. 
The battle of Worcester was fought on 
Wednesday, September 3rd, 1661, and 
Charles arrived at Whiteli^es, about 
three-quarters of a mile from Jloscohel 
House, early the next morning. He re- 
turned to England on his birthday, when 
the Boyalists displayed a branch of oak 
in allusion to his niding in an oak-tree. 

To sport owtf’s oak. To be “not at 
home ” to visitors. At the Universities 
the “ chambers ” have two doors, the 
usual room-door and another made of 
oak, outside it ; when the oak is shut or 
“sported” it indicates either that the 
opeupant of the room is out, or that he 
does not wish to he disturbed hy viators. 
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Oak aad AiIl The tradition ia, if 
the oak gets into leaf before the ash we 
may expect a fine and productive year ; 
if the ash precedes the nak in foliage, 
we anticipate a cold summer and 
unproductive autumn. In the years 
181G, 1817, 1821, 1823, 1828, 1829/1830, 
1838, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1859, the ash 
was in leaf a full month before the oak, 
and the autumns were unfavourable. 
In 1831, 1833, 1839, 1853, 1860, the two 
Hppries of ti'eea cn.i!ie into leaf about the 
•same time, and the 3 'ear 8 were not rc- 
Tiiarkable either for" plenty or the re- 
verse; whereas in 1818, 181*9, 1820, 1822, 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1833, 1834, 1835, 
1836, 1837, 1842, 1846, 1854, 1868, and 
1869, the oak displayed its foliage 
several weeks before the ush, and the 
summers of those years were dry and 
warm, and the liar/ests abundant. 

Oak-tree, Piiii<kmon.) 

The oak-tree ivan comecrafed to the ffod 
of thunder because oaks are said to bo 
hjore likely to be struck by lightning 
tliau other trees. 

Oaks {The). One of the three great 
classic races of England. Tlie Derby 
and Oaks are run at Epsom, and the St. 
Le^er at Doncaster. The Oaks, in the 
parish of Woodmanstone, received its 
name from Lambert’s Oaks, and an 
inn, called the “ Hunter’s Club,” was 
rented of the Lambert family. It aftor- 
wai'ds became the residence of Geneiul 
Burgovne, from wliom it pjxssod to the 
11th Earl of Derby. It was Edward 
Smith Stanley, 12th Earl of l)erb 3 % who 
originated the Oak Stakes, May 14, 1779. 
On his death, in 1834, Hie estate was 
sold to Sir Charles Guy, uud was then 
held by J oseph Smith. The Oaks Stakes 
are for fillies three years old. {See 
Derby.) 

Oaks Famous In Story. 

(1) Oxoen Glendower's Oak, at Shelton, 
near Shrewsbuiy, Wiis in full growth in 
1403, for in this tree Owen Glendower 
witnessed the A'eat battle between 
Henry IV. and Henry Percy. Six or 
eight persons can stand in the hollow of 
its trunk. Its girth is 40^ feet. 

(2) Cowthorpe Oak, near Wetherhy, in 
Yortehire, wiU hold seventy persons in 
its hollow. Professor Burnet states its 
age to he 1,600 vears. 

(3) Fairlop Oak, in Hainault Forest, 
was 36 feet in circumference a mrd 
from the ground. It was blown down 
in 1820. 

(41 The 0»k of tho Fartuam^ in Farcy 


Forest, St. Ouen, in the depeurtment of 
the Vosges, is 107 feet in height. It is 
700 years old. (1895.) 

(5) The Bull Oak, Wedgenock Park, 
was growing at the time of the Conquest. 

(6) The iTtnJarthinff Oak was 700 
^rears old at the time of' the Conquest. 

(7) William the Conqueror^ a Oak, iu 
Windsor Great Park, is 38 feet in girth. 

(8) Queen' a Oak, Huntiugfield, Suffolk, 
is so itHined because near this tree 

I Queen Elizabctli shot a buck. 

I (9) Sir Fhilip Sid/tef{< Oak. near 
Penshurst, was planted at his birth in 
1551, and lias been nicnionaliscd by Bcii 
JoiiBon and W^aller. 

(10) The Fslln'die Oak, near Paisley, 
is reported to liave sheltered Sir W’illiain 
Wallace and 300 of his men. 

(11) ITie Su'ileur Oak, iu Netsdwood 
Forest, Staffordshire, is between 600 and 
700 years old. 

(12) The AhhoVfi Oak. near W^oburn 
Abbey, is so (‘ulled because the Wobui'u 
abliot was htuiged on one of its brauclics, 
iu 1537, by ordfT of Henry VllJ. 

(13) Tlie Major Oak. Sherwood Forest, 
F-dwinstowe, according to tradition, was 
a full-grown tree iu the reign of King 
John. The hollow of the trunk AviU 
hold 15 persons, but of late yeai’s a new 
bark has considerably diminished the 
opening. Its girth is 37 or 38 feet, and 
tlie head covers a circumference of 240 
feet. 

(14) llie Varhament Oak, Clipston, 
in Sherwood Fortsst, Xotts, is the ti'eo 
under whicli Edward I., iu 1282, held 
Ids parliament. He was hunting in the 
forest, when a messenger came to tell 
him of the revolt of the Welsh. Ho 
hastily Vonveued Ids nobles under the 
oak, and it w'as resolved to march at 
once against Llcwell^ai, who was slain. 
The oak is still sta-udiiig (1895), but iS' 
supported by y)rops. 

(15) Bohn Hond'H JAirder is an oak iu 
that part of Sherwood Forest wliich 
belongs to the Duke of Poi-tlaiid. Tlie 
tradition is that Kobizi Hood, the groat 
outlaw, used this oak, then hollow, as 
his larder, to put tho deer he had slain 
out of sight. Not long ago some school- 
girls boiled their kettle in the hollow of 
the oak, and burnt down a large part ; 
but every effort luis been made to pre- 
serve wjiat remains from destruction, 

(16) The BeformaUuu Oak, on Mouse- 
hold Heath, near Norwich, is where the 
the rebel Ket held Ids court in 1549, and 
when the Rebellion was stomped out, 
nine of the ringleaders were hanged on 
this tree. 
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Oalmili. Untwisted tope ; used for 
oaulkiug the seams {i.e, spaces between 
the plauks) of a ship. It is forced in by 
chisel and mallet. 

To pick oakum. To make oakum by 
untwisting old ropes. A common em- 
ployment in prisons and workhouses. 

Oa&'nes. The Chaldean sea-god. It 
had a fish’s head and body, and also a 
human head : a fish’s tail, and also feet 
under the tail and hsli’s head. In the 
day-time he lived with men to instruct 
them in the arts and hdcriecs, but at 
night retired to the ocean. Anedotes or 
Idotinn was a similar deity, «o was the 
Bogun fish On] of the Philis- 

tines. 

Oar* To ptd your oar mlu mif boat. 
To interfere with' my affairs. “Paddle 
your own canoe, and don’t put your 
oar into iny hoat.” hotnme^ 

qardt tn vavhe.'* “Never scald your 
lips with another man’s porridge ” 
{^Scotch). '^Croyvz mol chavitn sou aitdw}\ 
at les raches sont bten gnrdtVs.^' 

“ J imt niy ear m no inau'H 'oont." Thorhvtao. 

Oars. To rest on oue^s oars. To 
an interval of rest after hard work. A 
boating pbinse. 

To toss the oars. To rai.se tlioiii ver- 
tically, rastiiig on the liandlos. Jt is a 
form of salute. 

O'aals. parfraf wash. A fertile 
spot in the midst of a desert country, a 
little charmed plot of land. The refer- 
ence is to those spots in tlic desert of 
AMca whore welts of walor or small 
lakes are to be found, and vegelutiou is 

E retW abniidant. ((’optic word, called 
y Herodotos aaash.) 

Oatli. The sacred oath of tlio Persians 
is Jiy the tlo/y Oi'are—i.r. ihc Toinh of 
Shah Bosa'de', w'ho is buried in C’jusbin. 
{Strut.) 

Oaths. Hhadamaiithus Imposed on 
the Cretans tlie law that men should not 
swear by the gods, but by tlio dog, ram, 
goose, and pmne-tree. Hence Socrates 
would not swear by the gods, but by the 
dog and goose. 

Oats. He has sou'u his wild ants. He 
has left off his gay habits ami is become 
steady. Tlie thick vaj»ouis which rise 
on tlie eartli's surface just before the 
lands in the nortli burst into vegetation, 
are called in Denmark Lok kens harre 
(Loki’a wild oats). When the fine 
weather feuccoods, the Danes sa}', Loki 
has sown his V'tld 

Oh. and SoL Objection and solution. 


Contractions formerly used by studentg 
in academical disputatious. 

Ohadi'ah. A slang name for a 
Quaker. 

Obadiah. One of the servants of Mr. 
Shandy. (Sterne: Tristram Shandy.) 

Ohamlwii. The devil of the Comma 
tribes of Africa. It is exorcised by noise 
like liees in flight. 

I Ob'ellsk. (See DaoctEb.) 

! Ob'eluB. A small brass coin (nearly 
i Ifl. in value) pUicetl by the Greeks in 
j the mouth of the dead to pay Charon 
for ferrying tlie body over tlio river 
Styx. Same as ohvlos, an ohol. 

; O'bermann. Tlio impersonation of 
liigh moral w'orth without talent, and the 
I tortures emlurcd by tlie consciousness of 
this defect. (fUienne Ihtcrt de Sduan- 
I com : (ibermann.) 

\ O’beron. King of the Fairies, whose 

I wife was Titiin'ia. Shakespeare intro- 
duces bf>tli O'berou and Titaii'ia, in his 
Mtdsmuuar Sight's Jhram. (Anberou^ 
anciently AlhvroUy Gi'i'inan Alherieh^ 
king of the elves.) 

(yberon the Tag, A humpty dwarf 
only tlireo feet high, hut ot angelic ftuje, 
lord and king of Mommur. He told Sir 
Huou his pedigree, W'liich certainly is 
very romantic. The lady of the Hidden 
IbIo (Cephalo'nia) married Neptane'bus, 
King of Egypt, by whom she had a son 
cMilled Alexander the Great. ' Seven 
hundred years later .1 ulius Ciesar, rm his 
w'ay to Thossaly, stopped in Cephaloiiia, 
and the saiiio lady, falling in love with 
him, had in time another son, and tluit 
sou w'as Oberori. At his birth tlie fairies 
bestowed their gifts— ooe was insight 
into men’s thoughts, and another wuis 
the power of transporting himself to any 
place iiistuTitaiieously, Ho became a 
friend to Huoii (e.v.), whom he mode 
liis successor in the kingdom of Mommur. 
In the fulness of time, falling asleep in 
deatli, legions of angels conveyed his 
.•^oiil to Paradise. (Muon de Mordeaux^ 
u romance.) 

Oberthal (Cuant). Lord of Dor- 
drecht, near the Meuse. When Beitha, 
one of his vassals, asked permission to 
maiTV John of Leyden, the count re- 
fused’, resolving to make her his mistress. 

I This drove John into rebellion, and he 
joined the Anabaptists. The count was 
taken prisoner by Gio'na, a discarded 
servant, but lilierated by John._ When 
John was crowned Prophet -king, the 
count entered his banquet-hull to arrest 
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him, and ncrished with John in the 
flames of tine bnniiiig palace. {Meyvr- 
beer : JjA VrophetCy a romance.) 

Obl'dah. An allegory in the Rambler ^ 
designed to be a picture of human life. 
It is the adventures and misfortunes 
which a young man named Obi'dah met 
with in a day’s journey. 

Obld'lout. The fiend of lust, and one . 
of the five, that possessed “ poor Tom.’* 
{Shakespeare: King LeaVy iv. 1.) 

O'bllmn. Serpent'Worsliip. From 
Eflnrptian Ob (the sacred serpent). The 
Amcan sorcei*eBS is still called Obi . The 
Greek ophis is of the same familj'. 
Moses forbade the Ismelites to inquire 
of Ob, which we trsinsl.atc wizard. 

Ob'lter dictum (Latin). An inci- 
dental remark, an opinion exijressed by 
a judge, but not judiciously. An obiter 
di'etmi has no authority beyond tliat of 
deference to tlie wisdom, experionee, 
and honesty of the person who utters 
it ; bnt a jiidicial sentence is the verdict 
of a judge bound under oath to )>ro- 
iioimre judgment only atjcording to law 
and evutoneo. 

Object moans forecast, or tliat on 
which you employ forecast. (Latin, ob 
jaeio.) 

OVoluS. litre an ol/oltts to old Jieh^ 
sa'rim, Tzetzes, a writer of the twelfth 
century, says that Belisarius, stripped of 
all his wealth and honours, was reduced 
to beggaiy in his grey old age : that he 
lived in a mud hut, from the window of 
which he hung an alms-bag, and that be 
used to cry to tlie passers-by, “ Give an 
ob'olus to poor old Belisa’rius, who rose 
by his merits and was east down by 
envy.*’ 

Obsequies ar(3 the funeral lionours, 
or those which follow a person dccca.scd. 
(Latin, oh-sequor.) 

Obstacle Race {A7t), A race over | 
obstacles such as gates, nets, sails laid | 
on the ground, through hoojis or tub.*, i 
etc. 

Obstinate. Tlie name of an iuhab- ' 
itant of the City of Destruction, who ad- 
vised Christian to return to liis family, 
and not run on fools’ ei in rids. {Jian gaii : 
Filgrim's Progress^ pt. i.l 

Obverse ( The). Of a coin or medal. 
That side which contains the principal 
device. Thus, the obverse of our money 
coin is the side which contains the 
sovereign’s head. ,The other side is 
callfid &8 reverse.” 


Oliy. A river in Russia. The word 
means Great Rlrn\ U'Iiotusou the p^t 
says it is the ultima thuiS of the habit- 
able globe. 

Oeoam ( Wilham of), sumamed Doctor 
Singula' ris $t Invincib' lUs. He was the 
great advocate of Nominalism. (1270- 
1347.) 

Oeeam’s Raior. Entia non emit 
multij>lkanda (entities are not to be 
multiplied). With this axiom Occam 
dissected every question as uith a 
razor. 

OocaBion. A famous old hag, (juitc 
! bald bcliiiid. Sir (jiiyoii seized her by 
the forelock and throw her to tlie grcouid. 
Still she railed and reviled, till SirGuyoii 
gagged her with an iron lock : she then 
licgan to use her lianda, hut Sir Guyon 
bound them behind her. {Spenser : 
Faerie Queene, book ii.) 

Oooult Soieneea. Magiis alchemy, 
and astrology; so called becauso they 
were occult or mystcrie.s (secrets). 

Oce'ana. An ideal nquiblic. ly J ames 
H iiTingtoii, on the plan of Plalo’s At- 
limits. Also the title of one of James 
Anthony Fronde’s books. 

Oe'liUtree {Fdie). A gabcrliinzie 
man or blue-coat beggar, in 8ir Walter 
Sc,ott’s Antiquary. Tlie original of this 
iHidcsman was Andrew Gcmmclles. 

Oota'vlao. Chief character of The 
Mountamrersy a drama by George Col- 
I man. Ho goes mad out of love for 
Donna Floranthe, whom ho susnects of 
loving another ; Imt Roque, a hluiit old 
aitaehey seeks him, tells liiin Floranthe 
i-j fuitliful, and imlucc.s him to return. 

Oota'vo. A book where each sheet 
of paper is folded iuto eight leaves; 
contracted thus—Svo. (Italian, ««’ ot- 
tavo ; French, in octavo; Latin, oclOy 
eight.) 

Oo'srpuB, son of Podalir'iiis and As- 
ta'siu, was eminent for his strength, 
agility, and beauty ; but used to deride 
those afflicted with the gout. This pro- 
voked the anger of the goddess who 
presided over that dist^mi^jcr^ and she 
sent it to plague the scoffer. {lAician.) 

Od. {Sec Odyle.) 

Odd Numbers. Luck in odd num- 
bers. A major chord consists of a funda- 
mental or tonic, its major third, and its 
just fifth. According to the Pjd:ha- 
gore'an s^^stem, **all nature io a har- 
mony,” man is a full chord ; and oli 
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beyond is Beity, so that nine represents 
deity. As the odd numbers are the funda- 
mental notes of naturOi the last being 
deity, it will be easy to see how they 
came to be considwea the great or lucky 
numbers. In China, odd numbers be- 
long to heaven, and v.v. (6Vc Diapa- 
son, NmcBEii.) 

“Good liu*k lies tn od/l niimbcrR. . . They aay, 
tbm; IS diviiiirt' in mia iiiniiliM'rt, iMthn* in nniix- 
ili , ctmnce, nri\ca.tli."—S/iu/i:eMiicnre : Merry Wteea 
of Windaor, v. 1. 

V No doubt the oikl numbers 1, .3, fi, 
7, 9, play a far more iniiioitant part than 
the oven numbers. Otie is Deity, (/irffc 
the Tiinity, the chief division (see 
Five), mrn la the sacred number, and 
nine is three times tliroe, the gi-cat clim- 
acteric. 

Odd and Even. According to Pytha- 
goras, tiy the number of syllables in a 
man's name, tlio side of his infirmity 
may be pi-cdicted ; odd being left, emi 
being right. 

Thus, t<» KiVP only ou« or two t-xaiiiploi .* 
Nelson (oven) lont Iiim riKht arm aivd riKlit 
Raglan (eY«‘n) lont hiH right arm at Watcrhio. 
Till* fancy is ((iiiu* M'orthloHS, hiu riiigliC uiFord 
amuHcmont on a w intor's night. 

Odd’e or Od*e, used in oaths : as— 

Odd'll hodikiife f or Oditbodi/ ! means 
“ God’s body,” of course referring to 
incarnate Deity. 

Od^ 8 heart! God’s heart. 

OfVs pitiikiH8 ! God’s pity. 

Od's pleased leill ! {Memj irives of 
jriiidsm'f i. 1.) 

Od rot ^em ! (See. Drat.) 

Od-zowida ! God's wounds. 

Oddfl* .lla loM// odds. By a great 
difforonen ; as, “Do is the best man by 
long odds.” A }»hni.so used by betting 
men. In horse-racing, odda are offered 
in bets on favourite horses ; so, in the 
Cambridge and Oxford races, long odds 
are laid on the boat whieh is exjiectod 
to win. 

That makes no odda. Xo difference ; 
never mind ; that is no excuse. An 
application of the betting plirasc. 

Ode. Prineo of The Ode. Pierre de 
Bonsard, a French lyrist. ( 1 o24 - 1 oSo. ) 

Odbssiir. Tlie mend or necbir made 
of Kvosir’s blood, kept in three jum. 
The second of these jars is called f<ohHy 
and the Pohn. Probably tlie nectar is 
the “spirit of poetry.” (Seaudinavian 
mythology:) 

Odin. Chief god of the Scandina- 
vians. 

His real name was Siggti, son of Fri- 
dulph, but he assumed the name of Odin 
when ho left the TonaYsi because be had 


been priest of Odin, supreme god of the 
Scythians. He became the All- wise by 
drmldng from Mimer’s fountain, but 
purchased the distinction at the cost of 
one eye. His one eye is the Sun. 

Tlie father of Odin was Bor. 

His brothers are Vili? and Ve. 

His wife is Frigga. 

His sona^ llior and Balder. 

His mansion is Gladsheim. 

His scat, Valaskjalf. 

His court as war-god, Valhalla. 

His hall, Einheiinii. 

His two hlaek rareua are Hugin 
(tliought) and Muiiiii (iiieinory). 

His steed, Sleiniiir (q.v.). 

His ahips, Skidbladuir and Naglfar. 

His spear, Guiigner, wliicli never fails 
to hit the mark aimed at. 

His ring, Draupiier, whicli every ninth 
night drops eight otlicr rings of equal 
value. 

His throne is Hlidskjalf. 

His wolves, Geri and Frcki. 

He will bo ultimately swallowed up by 
the w'olf Fenris or Fenrir. (Sanidinanan 
mythology.) 

The row of Odin. A matrimonial or 
other vow inade before the “ Stone of 
Odin,” in the Orkneys. This is an oval 
stouo, with a hole in it large enougli 
to admit a man’s hand. Anyone who 
violated a vow mailo before this stone 
was held infamous. 

O'dinin Tbeolog'lcum. The bitter 
hatred of rival religionists. Xo wars so 
sanguinary as holy wars ; no persecutions 
so relentless as religious persecutions ; 
no hatred so bitter as theological hatred. 

O’Doberty (Sir Morn mi). P:ipers 
contributed to Jilarkwood's Maqaztne by 
William Maginii', LL.D., full of wit, 
fun, irony, and eloquence, (1819-1842.) 

Odor Luorl (Latin). The sweets of 
gain ; the delights of money-making. 

“ Every act t»f siu*li a persmi is seusonod with t]i«» 
mlnr Inert —Sir Walter Scott: The Bf frothed 
Clntrodnciion). 

Odoli'oo (in Orlando Fur u/ so), A 
Biscayan, to whom Zcrbi'no commits 
Isabella. He proves a traitor and tries 
to ravish her, but, being intenupted by 
n pirate crew, flics for safety to Al- 
phonzo's court. Here Almo'iiio defles 
him, aud overcomes him in single com- 
bat. King Alphonzo gives the traitor 
to the conqueror, and he is delivered 
bound to Zerbino, who awards him as 
a punishment to attend Gabri'na for one 
year as her (tampion, and to defend 
her against every foe. He accepts the 
charge, but hangs Gabiina to an elm. 
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Almonio in turn han^ Odorico to an 
elm. 

Odonr. In good odour; in bad odour. 
In favour, out of favour: in good 
repute, in bod repute. The ph^es 
refer to the “ odour of sanctity” 

Odour of Sanotity (In the). The 
Catholics tell us that good persons die in 
the “ odour of sanctity ; ” and there is 
a certain truth in the phrase, for, when 
one honoured by the Church dies, it is 
not unusual to perfume the room with 
incense, and sometimes to embalm the 
body. Homer tolls us xxiii.) 

that Hector’s body was washed with 
rose - water. In Egji^t the dead arc 
washed with rose-water and perfumed 
with inttouse (Mtullet : p. 88). 

HerodOtos says the same thing 
ii. 86-90). when the wicked and those 
hated die, no such care is taken of them. 

“Tn noth the fireok Jincl Westorn f'him'h »n- 
cPDBe used, and fticnroinaof thcto (‘oimecratcil 
Olio f<ino\vK the helk*\er from Ijirth todi*ath.” — 
SincteciUh Ccn/ajj/."April, IWM, i». .'ist. 

V The Catholic notion that priests 
bear about w ith tlunn an odour of 
sanctity may bo explained in a similar 
maniioi* : they arc so constantly present 
•when the censers diffuse sweet odour, 
that their clothes and skin smell of the 
incense. 

V Shakespeare has a strong passage 
f)n the disodour of impiety. AntiRchus 
and his daughter, wdiose -wdekedness 
abounded, were killed by lightning, and 
the poet says : — 

“ A fli'f from hmvnn came and Phrivellod up 

Then’ bodies, e’en to loathing , for they so 
stunk 

That nil thosf t'> es adored them ere their fall 

Si'orued imw tlieir luttid slunild give them 
ijuruil.” PericJiv, Pmu't' of Tyre, u. 4. 

Odrys'lum Carmen. The poetry 
of Orjpheus, a native of Thrace, called 
Odrysia tell us, because the Od'rysi-s 
were its chief inhabitants. 

O'dur. Husband of Frcyja, whom he 
deserted. {Scau(Unarian mifthologg.) 

Od'ylu (‘i syl.)* That which emanates 
from a iticdii'im to produce the several 
phenomena coimcctcd w'ith nicsiticrism, 
niirit-rapping, table- tiimiug, and so on. 
The lu’oductions of these “ manifesta- 
tions ” is sometimes called od'yhnm. 
Baron Keichenbach called it Od force, a 
force which becomes raauifest wherever 
chemical action is going on. 

Od'ysfley. The poem of Homer which 
records the adventures of Odygoeus 
(Ulysses) in his home-voya^ from Troy. 
Tbe word is an adjective formed out of 


the hero's name, and means the thingo 
or adventures of Ulysses. 

lE'dlpus. I am no (Edipus, 1 cannot 
guess what you mean. (Edipus guessed 
the riddle of the Sphinx, ’and saved 
Thebes from her ravages. {See SPHINX.) 

GEIL A ffri/. On credit, for uothing. 
Cori’uptioii of the Italian a uWo (gratis). 
In the French tijanslation of I)on Quixote 
is this passage 

“Ma fumnie. diRaic Sancho Panca.uem’a jamais 
(lit uui luie cpiHml il fallair dire mill. Or elles sont 
toutea de iiii'nie . . . Ellea Sdiit tdutea lumnes ih 
]H*ndre . ^ . juirine cclii, cllew ne \alent pas ceiiue 
j'ai daus ricil.” 

CBll de Boeuf (/.«*) . A large recep- 
tion-room {salle) in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, lighted by round windows so 
called. I’he ceiling, decorated by Van 
dor Meulon, coutiiinod likenesses of the 
children of Louis XT V. (seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries). 

Les Fatifes de VCEil de Bo'uf. The 
annals of tho courtiers of the Grand 
Monarquo ; anecdotes of courtiers genei’- 
jilly. The ceil de bmuf is the round 
window seen in entresols, etc. The 
inte-room where courtiers waited at the 
royal chamber of Versailles had these 
ox-eye windows, and hence they were 
called by this name. 

Off (Saxon, a/; Latin, ah, from, away). 
The house is a mile oit—ue, is “ awaj’’ ” 
or ‘‘from” us a mile. Tho word pre- 
ceding off defines its scope. To be 
“ weft off ” is to be away or on the way 
towards well-being ; to be badly ofl is to 
be away or on the way to the bad. In 
many coses “ off” is part of a compound 
verb, as to cut-off (away), to peel-off, 
to march-off, to tear-off, to take-off, to 
get-off, etc. The off-side of horses when 
m pairs is that to the nght hand of the 
coachman, the horses on his /i»/i^-haiid 
side are called the ” near ” horses. This, 
which seems rather anomalous, arises 
from the fact that all teamsters walk 
beside tlieir teams oji the left side, so 
that tlip- horses on the left side are near 
liim, and those on the right .side arc 
farther off. 

He is well off ; he is badly off. He 
is in good circumsbmeos ; he is strait- 
ened in circumstances, vtre hicn [or 
wu//] dans ses affaires. In those phrasoH 
“off” means fares, “he faros well [or 
ill] ; his affairs gf» off well [or ill]. 
(Anglo-Saxon, of~faran.) 

Off-haAcL Without preparation ; im- 
promptu. The phrase, “in hand,” os, 
“It was long in hand,” means that it 
was long in operation, or long a-doing ; 
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BO that ^ oil- hand” must mein it was 
not ** in hand.” 

CMf bln Bead. Delirious, deranged, 
not able to use his head ; so “ oil his 
feed,” not able to eat or enjoy his food. 
The latter phrase is applied to horses 
which ^fuse to eat their food. 

* t 

Off tbe Hooka. ludisposcd and un- 
able to work. A door or gate off the 
hooks is unhinged, and does not work 
properly. Also, dead. 

Off with bis Head ! So muob for 
Buoklnghom I (Col/ei/ Cihhtr : Thr 
Tragical Hi star if f\f Rich arrl III, , altered 
from Shakespeare.) 

Offb'B Dyko, which runs from Berlrh' 
ley to Flintshire, wa.s not the work of 
Ona, King of Mercia, hut was repaired 
by him. It existed wlien the Kcmans 
were in England, for five Homan roads 
cross it. Olfa availed himself of it as a 
line of demarcation tlist was suffi(Meiitly 
serviceable, thotigh by no means tally- 
ing w'ith Ins territory either in extent 
or position. 

Og, King of Bashun, according to 
Habbiiiical mythology, was an antedilu- 
vian giant, saved from tlio Hood by 
eUmbiug on the roof of the ark. After 
the jmssage of the lied Sea, Moses first 
conquered Sihoii, and tlicn ndvancujl 
against the giant Og (whose bedstead, 
made of iron, w'as above 1.5 feel long and 
nearly 7 feet broad. Dent, hi. 11), Tlie 
Babbins say that Og ))lucked up a I 
mountain to hurl at the Israelites, nut I 
he got so entangled with his burden, that ! 
Moses was able to kill him without much 
lUfficulfy. 

Og. in tho satire of Ahaalom and 
Avhitaphvly by Drydcn niid Tato, is 
Thomas Slindvvell, wlio succeeded Dry- 
den as pof't-laureate. Drydcn called 
him MaoFlocknoe, nnd sjiys “lie never 
<leviates into sense.” Ho is culled Og 
hceauso he w«is a very largo and fat 
man. (Part ii.) 

Og'hams. The alphabet in use among 
tho ancient Irish and some other Celtic 
nations prior to the ninth century. 

•‘Tlie otrhRinK wtmi oi have been iiieivly tree- 
nineH. TIip I rish ropinlerl tbt ••KtianiHiiSHfnn'f.i, 
tbe indlvidiwl characterb heiiijr truos ffcsuln), I 
while each croKs-alroke is called a (tleaenr'. ‘ 
-'•fgtuiti Ttiylor: The Alphabet ^ vol. ii. cb.ip mi:. 
p. S:}tt 

Oghrifl. The lion that followed Prince 
Murad like a dog. (Crogwmitatnc,) 

0*gter tbe Dane (3 syl.). One of 
the paladins of King Charlomugne. 


Various fairies att^ded at his birtih, 
and bestowed upon him divers gifts. 
Among them was Morgue, who when 
the knight was a hundred years old 
embarked him for the isle and castle of 
Av'alon, **hajrd by the terrestrial para- 
dise.” The vessel in which he sailed 
was wrecked, and Ogier was in despair, 
till he heard a voice that bade him, 
'‘fear nothing, but enter the castle 
which I will show thee.” So he got to 
the island and entered tho castle, -where 
he found a horse sitting at a banquet - 
table. The horse, w»hose name was 
Papillon, and who had once been a 
mighty prince, conducted him to Mor^uo 
the Fay, who gave liim (1) a ring which 
rente ved all infirmities and restored him 
to ripe manhood ; (2) a Lethean crown 
which made him forget his country and 
past life; and (3) introduced him to 
King Arthur. Two hundred years rolled 
on, and France was invaded by the 
Paynims. Morgue now removed the 
crown from Ogier’s Inaid and sent him 
to defend “ h hot) do France.*' 

Having routed the invaders, Morguo 
fook him back to Avalon, and lie has 
never reappeared on this earth of ours. 
(JJgier la Ifanoia ; a romance.) 

(/f/ior tho Dane. Represented as tho 
Knave of Spades in the French pack. 
Ho is introduced by Ariosto in his Or- 
lamlo Farioso. 

The Micord.i of Ot/ier the Dune. Cnr- 
ta'iia {the cutter), and Sauvagiuo. (See 
Morris: F.arthhj Farad t sc, August.) 

Ogleby {Lord). A superannuated 
nobleman who affects the gaiety and 
OTaccs of a young mau. {Claudest'wo 
Marriaac^ by Garrick and Colman the 
Elder.) 

O'gres of nursery mythology are 
giants of very nialiguaiit dispositions, 
who live on' human Hosh. It is an 
Eastern invention, and the u’ord is de- 
rived from the Ogurs, a desperately 
savage horde of Asia, who overran part 
of Europe iu the fifth centuiy. Others 
derived it from Orcus. the ugly, cruel 
man-eating monster so familiar to readers 
of Bojard(» and Ariosto. The female is 
Ogress. 

CGroat. {Sec John o* Guo at.) 

Ogyg'iaji Deluge* A flood which 
overran a part of Greece while Og'ygSs 
was king of Attica, There were two 
floods so called — one iu Bocotia, when 
the lake Copa'ls overflowed its banks ; 
and another in Attica, when, the whole 
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territory was laid waste for two hundred 
yeais (b.c. 1764). 

Varro telle ue tliat tbe planet Venus underwent 
a great change in tbe reign of Ogyges (3 eyl.). It 
ebanged tte diameter, its colour, ite figure, and its 
course. 

V Ogyges Deluge occurred more than 
200 years oefore Deuc&lion*s Flood. 

OI Pollol, properly Hoi Pollou 
(Greek.) The commonuty, the many. 

In University slang the *‘i)oll men,” 
or those who take degrees without 
“honours.” 

Olgnement de Bretaigne (French), i 
A sound drubbing. Oigucmenc is a : 
noun corruptly formed from hogner. In ! 
Lyons boys called the little cuflFs which ' 
they gave each other hognes, 

" Frere Elcnthoro n trPiichrMS'mp. 

Et 3 ’ay orgement de nreifiigno 
ganst lb* riii"ii<' ct do rmvnc ” 
LeMuiti/rc df S. cic . r* !«■>. ' 

Olgnona d'Egypto. The flesh-pots 
of Kgypt. Hence regreiter Us otgnom 
to sigh for the flesh-pots of 
Kgypt, to long for luxuries lost aud 
gone. 

./<* plnnu' oignonn. I scold or grumble. ! 
Also pttU)' dm oignohs in the same sense. | 
A corruption of Junjun, to scold or 
grumble. 

"(ii'ifnn. Quo rai»-tu la'* 
llrnifnan.lt. Jc iiluiric origiKtiis." 

Lii Qihirtr Jouniee du Miatcre da La PaitHton. 

“ ras ue Oil, ongmmH pelcr.*’ 

Vdhn: linlUitU ii. 

OIL To Unh'f oil. To Tiiako a bappy 
liit or valuable discovery. The phrase i 
refers .to hitting upon or discovering a ! 
bed of petroleum or mineral oil. 

OH of Palms. Money. Hiafe is ■ 
French slang for “ money,” as will ap- 
pear from the followiim quotation; — ' 
“// Jaitdra quo vo^tre ooursv fassr Us 
fraU de roslrc vurhsite ; il find (U la 
pecuiiCs il fant de VhmUy {La t'amse 
Coqwtie, il. 7 ; 1694.) 

Oil on Troubled Waters. To ponr 
oil on iroabUd iraters., as a figure o'f 
speech, means to soollic the troubled { 
sjurit. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

As a physical fact, Professor IIor.-.ford, 
by emptying a. vial of oil upon the sea 
in a stiff breeze, did actually still the 
ruffled surface. t^ommodoj'C Wilkes, 
of the United States, isaw the same 
effect produced in a violent storm off i 
the Cape of Good Hope, by oil leakiug ! 
from a whale-ship. i 

Origin of the phrase: The phi'tise is j 
mentioned by the Venerable Bede in his j 
EceUsinstical Histonj, written in Latin, j 


and completed in 735. Stapleton trans- 
lated the booh in 1565. St. Aidan, it 
appears,^ gave his blessing to a wung 
priest who was to set out by land, but 
return by water, to convoy a youn|f 
maiden destined for the bride of King 
Oswin or Oswy. St. Aidan gave the 
young man a cruse of oil to pour on the 
sea if the waves became stormy. A 
storm did arise, and the young priest, 
pouring oil on the waves, did actually 
i*educe them to a calm. Bede save he 
had the story from “a most creditable 
man in Holy Orders.” 

V St. Aidan died in 604, and Bede 
died in 735. There is no question in 
arclieeology so often asked to be ex- 
plained .as this. 

OU the Knocker (7^). To fee the 

porter. The expression is from Kadne, 

On n'^entre point chezlni sans graisstT 
U martean ” (“ No one enters his house 
without oiling the knocker”). {Les 
Jiatdeurs.) 

Ointment. Money. From the fable 
he la VifilU qai Unit la 2\ilme an 
f'/m'aliey (thirteenth century). 

aiilcm viu'fii'li I'UTiri iirmiii'm 
lo^ra'tiiiu Hoiim'iiiiiii, qiit^ un- 

truciiiH AiijLrIii'iH, iiiiro Krilii'i>t oi iirgcuui Moleiit 

:ul tiuivlilict iii(*Iiim'ri.‘’--^vrrfi«i dc Cantnbuiy: 
Ch route Ir; ScrtpioivH dtvt /mi , Ija't. 

Olaf or Olave (<SV. ). The first Christian 
king Cl* Norway, sbiin in battle by his 
pagjin subjeets in 1030. lie is usually 
rfjprescuti?d in royal attire, bearing the 
sword or halbert of his martyrdom, and 
sometimes carrying a loaf of "bread, as a 
rebus on his name, which in Latin is 
Holojias or Whole-loaf. (Bom 995.) 

Old Baf^. Johu Sicott, Lord Eldon ; 
sf» called from his carrying homo with 
him in different bags the cases still pond- 
ing liis judgment. (1751-1838.) 

Old Blade (An). ‘‘ i'n vievx routier ” 
(.an old stager), meaning one up to snuff. 
{See Snuff.) 

Old BonA Fide. Louis XIV. (1638, 
1G43-1715). 

Old Boots. Like old bards. Famously. 
“Cheeky as old hoots,” very sancy. 
“Ho rail like old boots,” i.e. very fast. 
The reference is to the nursery story of 
the Seven- leagued Hoofs, old being sim- 
ply a word of fondne.sb. as “ Well, old 
boy, ” ?tc . The allusion , s uitable enough 
in many phrase.s, becomes, when used in 
slang, very remotely applicable. 

Old Dominion. Virginia. Every 
Act of Poi'liament to the Declaration of 
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Independence desimated Virginia “ the 
Colony and DoimnionofVi^a.” Cap- 
tain John Smith, in his History of Vir- 
ginia (1629), calls this colony and do- 
minion.” Quid Virginia^ in contradis- 
tinction to New England^ and other 
British settlements. 

Old England. This term was first 
used in 1641, twenty-one years after our 
American colony of New Virginia re- 
ceived the name of New England. 

Old Faith Men. Ficilippins.) 

Old Fogs. The 87th Foot ; so called 
from tlie war-cry “ Fag-an-Beahtch ” 
(OU'fir the way), pronounced Faug-n- 
hotlagh. 'Hie 87th Foot is now called 
“ TliO Iloyal Irish Fusiliers.” 

Old Fox. Marshal Soult: so called 
hy the soldiers because of his strategic 
abilities and never-failing resources, 
(1769-18;)!.) (iSV^ Fox.) 

Old Gentleman {Thi^, The devil; 
a cheating card. 

Old Glory. The United States’ Flag. 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844). 

OM Gooseberry. To play [or play 
ftp] old gooseberry. To be a third person ; 
t< \ 1 le ile trap. Old Gooseberry is the name 
given to a per.sou accompanying an en- 
gaged couple. 

Old Grog. Admiral Edvrard Vernon ; 
so called by British sailors from his 
wearing a grogram cloak in foul weather. 
(1684-1757.) 

Old Bands, su]>crnumeraries w'ho 
have been used to the work. “New 
bauds ” are those new^to the work. 

Old Harry. The devil. (6V» 
Haioiy.) 

Old Bnmiilurey. The nom^de^plume 
of George Mogridge, of London, author 
of several interesting books for children. 
(Died 1854.') 

Old Idortallty. The itinorant anti- 
quary id ^5il' Walter Scott’s novel of that 
nriTiie. It is said to be a x)ioturu of 
Robert Faterson, a Scotchman, who 
busied hhnself in clearing the moas from 
the tombstoneB of the Covenanters. 

Old NeWB. Stale news. Hawker’s 
(or p^r^s) news. *'Ze secret de poli^ 

A pinch for old news. A schoolboy’s 
piOmment to one of his mates for tell- 
ing SB news what is well known. 


Old Noll. (^^Nou;.) 

Old NoU’o FiddJor. Fiddleb.) 

Old Port SdhooL Old-fashioned 
clergymen, who stick to Church and 
State, old port and “ orthodoxy.” 

Old Reeky. {Seo Auld Reekie.) 

Old Rowley. Charles II. was so 
called from his favourite racehorse. A 
portion of the Newmarket racecourse is 
still called Rowley Mile, from the same 
horse. 

Old Salt (An). An experienced 
sailor. 

Old Scratch. The devil ; so called 
from Schratz or tSkratii^ a demon of 
Scandinavi.an mythology. {Sec Nick.) 

Old Song. Went for an old song. 
Was sold fur a mere trifle, for a nominal 
sum or price. 

Old Style-New Style. Old Style 
means computed according to the un- 
reformed c^endar. New Style means 
computed according to the calendar re- 
formed and corrected by Gregory XIII. 
in 1682. The New Style was introduced 
into England, in 1752, during the reign of 
George II., when Wednesday, September 
2nd, was followed by Thursday, Septem- 
ber 14th. This has given rise to a double 
computation, as Lady Day, March 2oth, 
Old Lady Day, Aj)nl 6th ; Midsummer 
Day, June 24th, Old Midsummer Day, 
July 6th ; Michaelmas Day, September 
29th, Old Michaelmas Day, October 
11th; Christmas Da 3 % December 25th, 
Old Christmas Day, January 6th. 

Old Tom. Cordial gin. Thomas 
Norris, one of the men employed in 
Messrs. Hodges’ distillery, openea a gin 
palace in Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, and called the gin concocted by 
Thomas Chamberlain, one of the firm of 
Hodges, “Old Tom,” in compliment to 
his former master. 

Old Women, in theatrical parlance, 
means acti'essc^s wlui take the {);irt of 
“old women.” In full compauies 
tliere arc first and sc wild “ old women.” 
The term Old Men is similarly used. 

Old World. So Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are called when ('ompured with 
Nortli and South America (the New 
World). 

Old as Adam. Generally used as a 
reproof for stating as news something 
well known. “ That’s as old as Adam,’" 
or was known as far back as the days of 
Adam. (Sirs Old as Metbuselab. ) 
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Old as MeUmselali. Of great age. 
Hethikaelah was the oldest man that 
ever lived. {See above , ) 

Old as tbe Bills. Old as Fautoft 

Oates. * * {See Panton Gates. ) 

Old Age Restored to Youth. 

fmtame de Jonvcnce Jit rejovrntr la 
The broth of Me<lea did the 'same. 
Grinding old men young. Ogier’s Ring 
^.r.) restored the aged to youth again. 
Tlie Dancing Water restores the aged 
woman to youtli and beauty. {See 
Watoii.) 

Old Dogs will not Learn New 
Trloks. Ill Latin. ** Senex psHtaens 
negligit fei'Ulani ’* (An old parrot does 
not mind tlie stick). When pei-sons oix* 
old they do not readily fall into new 
ways. 

Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

The Bank of England, situated in 
Threadneedle Stretit. So called from a 
caricaturo by Gilray, dated 2*Jnd May, 
1797, and entitled The Old Lady m 
'Thmuluecdle St net in Danger, It i-e- 
ferred to the temporai y stopping of cash 
payments ‘26th February, lf97i undone 
])()ii]id l)aiik-notc‘» were issued I tli March 
the same year. 

Old Man Eloquent. Isoci-a'tds ; so 
railed by Milton. When he heard of 
the result of the battio of Chan’one'a, 
which was fatal to Grecian liberty, he 
died of grief. 

“ Tlint vicUiry 

Atriwninp'ji. fnfal to 

Killf'd willi ivinni tliar Old Man KhniiUMit.'’ 

Aiatoii: StnuirtM. 

Old Man of the Moon (77/^). The 
Chinese deity who links in wedlock pre- 
destined couplea [See Man in thk 
Moon.) 

“The (:Jmie- 4 e Iih\o u linn l.elii-f in iimrnnKCs 
lnMiiR- niitda ill lieaien. A miniii d 4 'it.\, whom 
llii'k' call riic ‘Old Man of I he Moon,' links with a 
silken cord all preilestined c-ou|)ie<»," -/. A, ./«r- 
ilaii : Mntlrm China (Xiiietrciitli Ctiitiiri/, Awl^, 
IWtfl, i». 4.>). 

Old Blan of the Mountain. Hassan- 
ben-Sabah, the sheik A1 .Tcbal, and 
founder of the sect called Assassins 

Old Blan of the Sea. In tlie story 
of Sinhrtd the Sailing the Old Man of the 
Sea, hoisted on the shoulders of Sinbad, 
clung there and refused to dismount. 
Siub^ released himself fi'om his burden 
by making the Old Man drunk. {Ara- 
Inan NighU,) 

Oldhnolc.^ An antiquai'y; from the 
diarocter of iTonathan Oldbuck, a 


whimsical virtuoso in Sir Walter Scott’s 

Antiquary, 

‘Oldoaetle (Sir JohnU called the 
Good Lord Cobnamy the first Christian 
martyr among the English nol^ity 
(December 14th, 1417). 

Old'enburg Horn. A horn long in 
the jH)Bse8Bioii of the reigning princes of 
the House of Oldenburg, but now in the 
collection of the King of Denmark. Ac-^ 
cording to tradition, Count Otto of 
Oldenburg, in 967, was offered drink in 
this silver-gilt hom by a “wild woman,” 
at the Oseuborg. As he did not like 
! the look of the liquor, he threw it away, 
and rode off with the horn. 

Oldest Nation and most ancient of 
all languages, j^stiinmctichiis of Egypt, 
wishing to penetrate these secrets, com- 
manded that two infants should be 
[ brought u}> in such seclusion thattliey 
should never hear r, Binglo word uttered. 
When they Imd iK'cn tlius secluded for 
two years, the boys both cried out to 
the keeper, “ lieeos ! lieros a Phrygian 
word for Jiread^ so Psammetichus do- 
cliu'ed the Phi'ygian language to lie 
man's j>rimitive Hi)eoch. i^Sve Lan- 
guage.) 

Oleum Adde Camino. To pour oil 
on fire; to aggravate a wound under 
pretence of healing it. iJiorave: Stitiren. 
li. 3, 321.) 

OUbYiuo {Ah), The wrong man in 
the wrong place. OliVrius was a Roman 
senator, proclaimed emperor by suiprise 
in 472, but he was wholly unsuited for 
tlie offioe. 

Ol'lihunt. J.ord Ntgel OUfaiml of 
Glenrnrhrh, on going to court to present 
a petition to King James I., aroused 
llie dislike of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
Lord Dalgjinio gnv*^ him the cut direct, 
when Nigel struck him, and was oliligod 
to seek refuge in Alsaiia. After various 
adveiitureshe raairied Margaret Ramsay, 
the watchmaker’s daughter. {Sir iralter 
Seoft : Fo7’tititefi of Ntgel.) 

OUgar'ohy [olly-gar'-hf\. A govern- 
meiit in wliich the supreme power is 
vested in a class. (Dreek, the 

few ; arrhef rule.) 

OUn'do. The Mahometan king of 
Jerusalem, at the advice of his magician, 
stole on image of tlie Virgin, and set it 
np as a palhadiuin in tlie chief mosque. 
Tne image was stolen during the night, 
and the king, unable to discover the 
licrpetrator, ordered all his Christian 
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sabjects to be put to the sword. So- 
fronia, to prevent this wholesale mas- 
sacre, accused herself of the deed, nud 
wiw condomiiiod to bo burnt alive. 
Olindo, her lover, hearing of this, went 
to the hinc and took on himself the 
blame ; whereupon both w'orc con- 
demned to death, but vrere saved by the 
intercession of Clorinda. {Jcrumlcm 
Delivered.) 

O^lio or Oglio. A mixture or iiicdley 
of any sort. (i;>piiiiif>h. «////, a ])ot for 
boiling similar to what the rrench call 
their pot an feu. The olio is the mixture 
of bread, vegebibles, spices, meal, ete., 
boiled in tliis pot.) 

Ortve (2 Bvl.). Sacred to Pallas 
Athe'nc. (Sftf bLiVE-TitEK.) 

Emblem of (1) Chastity, lu 0 recce 
the newly-married bride wore an olive- 
garland ; with us the orange-blossom is 
more usual. 

(2) Fmmdity. The fruit of the olivt* 
is produced in vast profusion ; so that 
olive-trees are valuable to their owuei's. 
(iSVc Ohanoe-blossoms.) 

(3) Merit. In ancient Greece a ci*owii 
of oUve-twigs was the highest distinction 
of a citizen who had deserved well of his 
country, 

(4) Peace. An olive-bran cli wtus 
anciently a symbol of peace. The van- 
quished who sued for peace carried olive- 
branches in their hands. And an olivo- 
twig in the haufls of a king (on medals), 
as in the ease of Xnraa, indicated a reign 
of peace. 

To hold out the ohcc hranch. To rnsvkt* o\ rrt ur<*s 
of iwriro. 

(5) Prosperity. David says, ‘*I am 
like II, green olive -ti'ec in the house of 
God” (Psalm lii. 8). 

(6) Victory. The highest prize in the 
Olympic gaihes was a <’rowu of olive- 
ieaves. 

Obigin of the oJirc-fvrr. The tale is, 
that Atluaic (Minerva) and Poseidon 
(Neptune) disputed the honour of giving 
a name to a certain eity of Orceee, 
and agr^l to settle^ the question by a 
trial of which could produce the ^est 
gift for the new city. Athene com- 
manded the eai'th to bring forth the 
olive-tree. Poseidon commanded the sea 
to bring forth the war-hoi’se. AthenS^s 
gift was adjudged the better, and the 
city was called Athens. 

Olive Braa^liee. Children of a 
parent. It is a Scripture term : ‘'Thy 
w^ shall be as a fruitful vine . . . thy 
chudren like olive plants round about 
tby table” (Psalm cxxviii. 3). 


Oliver. Son and heir of Sir Bow- 
land do Boys, who hated his youngest 
bi-other Orlando, and persuaded him to 
try a wrestling match with a professed 
wrestler, hojiing tints to kill his brother ; 
but when Orlando proved victorious, 
Oliver swore lo set firo to his chamber 
when ho was asleep. Orlando fled to 
the forest of Arden, and Oliver pursued 
him ; but one dtiy, as he slept in the 
forest, a snake tind a lioness lurked near 
tt> make him their prey ; Orlando hap- 
pened to be passing, iiud slew the two 
moustcr.s. W hen Oliver tliscovercd tliis 
heroic deed he repented of his ill- 
couduct, and his soitow so interested 
the Princess Celia that she fell in love 
with him, and they were married. 
{Shahespeare • Vou LiJce It.) 

Oliver or Olivier. Charlemagne's 
favourite paladin, who, with lioluud, 
rode by his side. Ho was Count of 
Genes, and brother ui the licautiful 
Aude. His sword was called Haute- 
vlaire., and his horse perraut PPspayue, 

A Jiaulaud for an Ohrer. Tit for tat, 
ymd pro yuo. Dr. J. N. Scott says that 
this proverb is modem, and owes its rise 
to the Cavaliers iu Ihe time of the Civil 
wars in England. These Cavaliers, by 
way of rebuff, gave the aiiti-inonarchical 
party a General Monk for their Oliver 
Cromwell. As Monk’s (’liristiun name 
was Gcoryt\ it is hard to believe that the 
doctor is correct. (*SVc Kola^: n.) 

Oliv'etana. Brethren of “ Onr Lady 
of Mount Orivot,” an offshoot of the 
Bimedictinc order. 

Olivia. Niece of Sir Toby Belch. 
Malvo'lio is her steward, Maria her 
woman, Fabian and a. clown her male 
servants. {Shahespeare * Ttrelfth Sight.) 

Ohria. A female Tartiiffe {q.r.) iu 
Wycherley’s J*law Dealer. » A con- 
summate hypocrite, of most unblushing 
effrontery. 

Olla Podrl'do. Odds and ends, a 
mixture of scrm»s. In Spain it takes the 
place of the French pot aa feu. into 
which every sort of eatable is thrown 
and stewed. (*^«rOLio. ) Used figura- 
tively, the term means an incongruous 
mixture, a miscellaneous <*ollection of 
any kind, a medley. 

Oriapod. An apopiecary. always 
trying to say a witty thing, and looking 
for wit in the conversation of others. 
When he flndd anything which he can 
construe into “point” he says, “Thank 
you, good sir ; 1 owe you one.” He had 
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a milita^ taste, and was appointed 
** comet in tbe volunteer association of 
cavalry ” of his own town. ( G, Coh'mm : 
The Toor Gentleman,) 

Olym'pia (in Orlando Furioso), Coun- 
tess of Holland, and wife of Bire'no. 
Cymosco of Friza wanted to force her to 
many his son Arbantes, but Arbautds 
was slain. This aroused the fury of 
Cymosco, who seized Bireno, autl would 
have put him to death if Orhindo had 
not slain Cymosco. Bireno having de- 
serted Olympia, she vras bound naked 
to a rock by pirates; but Orlando de- 
livered her and took her to Ireland. 
Here King Oberto espoused her cause, 
slew Bireno, and married the young 
widow. (Bks. iv., v.) 

Olym'plad, among the ancient 
Greeks, was a period of four years, 
being the interval between the celebm- 
tions of their Ob/mpic Giunes. 

Olympian Jove, or rather Znt^ (I 
syl.) A statue by Phidias, and reckoned 
one of the “ Seven Wonders of the 
World.” Pausanias (vii. 2) says when 
the sculptor placed it in the temple at 
Elis, he prayed tlie god to indicate 
whether ho was satisnod with it, and 
immediately a thunderbolt fell on the 
floor of the temple without doing the 
slightest harm. 

V The statue was made of ivory and 
gold, and though seated on a tl'iroiie. 
was 60 feet in height. The left hand 
rested on a sceptre, and the right iialin 
held a statue of Victory in solid gold. 
The robes were of gold, and so w'ere tlio 
four lions which supported the footstool. 
The throne w'as of cedar, (Mubellished 
with eliony, ivory, gold, and precious 
stones. (Atv* Minebva.) 

It was placed in the temple at Elis 
B.c. 433, was removed to Constantinople, 
and perished in the great fire of a.I). 475, 
It was completed in 4 years, and of 
course the materials were supplied by the 
Government of Elis. 

The •‘HomerotapulplorB" died in pridon, liav- 
iUK hden incarceraton on the tniinpery ebarve of 
havini? introduced on a Rhield of one of bis 
statues a portrait of liimsclf. 

Olympic Games. Games held by 
the Gi-eoks at Olym'pia, in Elis, every 
fourth year, in the month of July. 

Olympna. On the confines of Mace- 
donia and l^essaly, where the fabulous 
coi^of Jupiter was supposed to be held. 
It is used JOT any pantheon, as ** Odin, 
Thor. Balder, and the rest of the 
Horthem Olympus.” The word means 


' all bright or clear. In Greek the word 
j is Olumpos, 

OXyim {Brian). Slang for gin. {See 
I Chivy.) 

Om. A Sanscrit word, somewhat 
similar to Amen. When the gods are 
, .'isked to rejoice in a sacrifice, the god 
' Suvitri cries out Om (Be it so). When 
; Pravahan is itsked if his father has iu- 
1 striK^ted him, he answers Om (Verily), 
j Brahman.s begin and end their lessons on 
; the Veda with the word f/w, for “ unless 
: Om precedes his lecture, it will be like 
i tvator on a rock, which cannot be 
' gathered up; and unless it concludes 
, the lectime, it w’ill bring forth no fruit.” 

Om maul pnd'em hihn. These are tlio 
' first six fwllables taught the children of 
I Tibet and Mongolia, and tho last words 
I uttered by the dying in those lands. It 
j is met with everywhere as a charm. 

I O'man'c Sea. The Persian Gulf. 

I Ombre. A Spaiiisli game of (^ords 
1 called the roi/al game of ombre. Prior 
. lios an epigivim on the subject. He 
I suyK he was playing ombre with two 
I ladies, and tliougli he wished to lose, 

; w'on everything, for Fortune gave him 
I “success in every suit but hearts*.” 

I Pope has immortnlised the game, in hi.s 
I Jlapc of the hod . 

Omega. The nluhit awl omega. The 
first and the lust, trifj begimiiiig and the 
end. Alpha is the fret .and omega the 
last letter of the Greek uliduihct. 

Omens. {See III Gmhns.) 

Omeylnger Saga. An hiNf.o]'ieal 
• tradition of Seuudin.'ivia. 

Om'nlbus. I'ke French have a goorl 
slang tenn for these coiivtn^aiiees. "I’hey 
I call an omnibus a “ Four Banal ” (parish 
oven). 

, • • Of course, omnibus (fop all) Ih the oblujut* 

! niw? of omnen (all). Yet Howiti,, in bin Vimtt* io 
I Ilf markable. Places (IMUt, Hui h “ ('nbH and cai'B iiinl 
I iiinmlii and Htageti'’ (p. vn). The idural of oiimi- 
1)U8 18 “ OTlinibUBUS.’' 

I Om'nium (Latin, of all). The jmr- 
i ticulars of all the items, or the as- 
I signment of all the securities^ of a 
I government loan. 

Om'nium Oatb'ernm. Dog Latin 
! for a gathering or collection of all sorts 
I of persons and things ; a miscellaneous 
gathering together without regard to 
' suitability or Order. 

Omoroa. The jgoddess who was 
; sovereign of the unwerse when it was 
\ first created. It was covered with water 
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and darkn^ but contained some few 
animals of monster forms, representa- 
tions of which may be seen in the Temple 
of Bel. (Berenmt.) 

Om'piiato (3 syl.). The masculine 
but attactivo Queen of Lydia, to whom 
Hercules was bound a slavo for three 
years. He fell in love with her, and led 
an effeminate life spinning wool, while 
Om'phale wore the lion's skin and was 
lady paramount. 

The celebrated picture of Herciiloti Bpiuniiii; 
111 the presence of Omphale, 'by (Annibal Carracci, 
is in the Farnese Gallery. 

On dlt (French). A rumour, a re- 
port; as, There is an on dit on Ex- 
change that Spain will pay up its back 
dividends." 

On the Loose. Dissolute (which is 
(hfi-itoIittHs). “Living on the loose " is 
leading a dissolute life, or out on th<' 
spree. 

On the Shell fVrW, no longer 
popular, one of the “ has-beens." Tho 
reference is not to pawns laid on the 
shelf, hut to books no longer read, and 
clothes no longer worn, laid hy on the 
shelf. 

One-horse System (A). A one- 
sided view ; looking at all things from 
one standpoint ; bigotry. 

One • horse Universities. Petty 
local universities. 

“The provincial LTiiivcraily of Toronto was 
thrown open to Nonconfurniiats, unluckily not 
before the practice of chartering sectarian In- 
•tltutions bad been intrudiired, and ('niiada 
had lieeii saddled with ‘ one-horse universities.’ ’’ 
—Prof. OoldvHn Smith: Jfineteaith Ctntm-y, Jub', 
1 M 6 , V. t'l. 

one Step from the Sublime to the 
Rldionlous. Tom Paine said, “The 
sublime and the ridiculous are often so 
nearly related that it is difficult to class 
them separately. One step above the 
sublime makes the ridiculous, and one 
step above the ridiculous makes tho sub- 
lime again." 

One too Bfony for EUm {I was), I 
outwitted him; or “One too much 
for you." 

“ Yon have lost, old fellow ; I wa? one too much 
for you."— Oa&orfait ; The JUyetertt of Orctval, 
chap. X. 

One Teuoh of Nature Hakes the 
whole World Xin. {Shakespeare : 
Ti'otlm md Creseida^ iii. 3.) 

Onion pennies. Boman coins dug 
np at Silchester; so called from one 
Ch&ion, a riant, who, the country people 
say, inh^tad the buried city. &1- 
cbester used to be called by the British 


Ard-Oneon—i,e. Ardal Onion (the region 
of Einion or Onion). 

Only {The). Jean Paul Friedricli 
' Bichter (1763-1825). Carlyle says, “ In 
the whole circle of literature we look 
in vain for his parallel." (German, I>er 
£inziffe.) 

On'slow, invoked by Thomson in his 
AutunWf was Arthur Onslow, tho 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
termed clarttm nc renera'hile nomvn. It 
was said of him that “ his knowledge of 
tlie Constitution was only equalled by 
his attachment to it." 

Onus (Latin). The burden, tlie 
' blame, the responsibility; as, “The 
, whole onus must, rest on your own 
I 8houldei*s." 

O'nus Prohaa'di. Tho obligation of 
jrt-oof; as, “Tho onus prohaudi rosts 
with the accuser." 

Onsm is Greek for a finger-nail : so 
called because tlie colour of an onyx 
resembles tliat of the finger-nail. 

\ O'psl. From the Greek ops (tho eye). 

' Considered unlucky for the same reason 
I that peacocks' feathers in a house are 
I said to he unlucky. A peacock's feather, 
lieiiig full of eyes, act us spies in a house, 

: prying into one’s privacy Similarly, it 
1 IS unlucky to introduce the eye-stone or 
; opal into a house, because* it will inter- 
fere with the sanctity of domestic pri- 
j vacy. (*SV^ Cerauxium). 

i “ Not an opal 

Wrapped in a bay-leaf m my left fist. 

To charm their eyes with.” 

JJen Jofieon : Neu: fnn. i. C, 

Opal Of Alphonso XII. (of Spain) 
seemed to be fatal. Tlio king, on his 
wedding day, presented an o])al ring to 
liis wife (Mercedes, daughter of the Duke 
of Montpensier), hut her death occurred 
soon afterwards. Before the funeral the 
king gave the ring to his sister (Moria 
del Filar), who died a few days after- 
wards. The king tlieii presented the 
ring to his sister-in-law (the Princess 
Christina, youngest daughter of the Duke 
of MoiilpensieiO, who died within three 
months. Alphonso, astounded at these 
fat^ties, resolved to wear the ring him- 
self, but died also within a very short 
time, llie Queen Begent then attached 
the ring to a gold chain, which slie sus- 
pended on the neck of the Virgin of 
Almudena of Madrid. {See Fatal 
Gifts.) 

Open Air lUuiOB. A mission 
founded in 1853. Its agents preach in 
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the open air^ especially at races, fairs, 
and on occasions when large numbers of 
people congregate. 1 

Open Question A statement, 
proposal, doctrine, or supMsed fact, re- I 
Bpecting which eac^ individual is allowed 
to entertain Ids own private opinion. 
In the House of Commons every member 
may vote as he likes, regardless of iiarty 
politics, on an open question. In the 
Anglican Church it is an open question 
whether the Lord's Supper should be 
taken fasting (before breakfast), or 
whether it may be taken at noon, or in 
the e s'cning. ludubitably the institution 
was founded by Ciirist “ after supper : ” 
but (hitholics and the High Kitualistic 
party insist on its being taken fasting. 

Open Secret (-/^/). A piece of in- 
fomation generiilly known, but not yet 
formally announced. 

“ It was nn upj-n w't'vet that alinoHl evorv onr 
t<»f liJird Paliucruton's ooclesiaatieal apiVnnt,- 
nu'nisl was virtually wade liy LordShaftOBburv.” 
-Leiiitrc Hour, IKS". 

Open, Ses'ame. The charm by which 
the door of the robber’s dungeon flew 
^n. The reference is to the tale of 
The Fortj/ Thieves, in the Arabian 
Nights, 

• Tboso words wero Mie only Sijkmi sr«ani€*’ to 
tlu*ir leiMiinys and ByiiiitaUiios.’*— stieUon. 

‘•TJic spoil JoHe» its power, and lie who bIiouUI 
h<MM‘ to 1‘onjiu'e with it would find lnnmelf as 
iiiiioh mistaken as (’a«niin when he stood cryini.', 

• Oi)f>n. Wheat,’ ‘ f)pen, Harley,’ to tlie iloor which 
olic} od no Bound liui ‘ (jpuii, .sosaine.' " 

Open tbe Ball (To). To lead olf the 
first dance; to begin anything which 
otlicrs w’ill assist in carrying out. 

Ophelia. Daughter of Polo'nius the 
chamberlain. Hamlet fell in love with 
her, but after his interview with the 
(rhost, found it iucompatililc with his 
plans to marry her. Ophelia, thinking 
his ‘‘strange conduct” the effect of 
madness, becomes herself demented, and 
in her attempt to gather flow'ers is 
drowned. (Shakespeare : Hamlet.) 

Opinions. A fabulous monster, 
composed of dragon, camel, and lion, 
used in heraldry. It forms the crest of 
the Barber Surgeons of London. 

O'plum-eater (The English) was 
Thomas de Quincey, author of Confes- 
sions. (1785-1850.) 

Oppidan of Eton. A student not on 
the foundation, but who boards in the 
town. (Latin, oppidum.) 

OptIme (plural, op-ti-mis), in Cam- 
bridge phrmology, is a graduate in 


honours below a wmngleri Of course, 
theXatin optimm (a best man) is the fone 
et origo of the term. Optimb'e are of two 
grades: a man of the higher groim is 
termed a senior optime, while one of the 
inferior class is called a, junior optiniii. 

Op'tlmlsm, in moral philosophy, is 
the doctrine that “whatever is, is 
right,” that everything which happens 
is for the best. 

O pus ICa'Jns. The great work of 
Boger Bacon. 

Opus Op'eran'tls, in theology, means 
that the personal piety of the jmrson 
who does the act, and not tlio act itself, 
causes it to be an instrument of grace. 
Thus, iu the Eucharist, it is the faith 
of the re(‘ipicut w'hicli makes it efficient 
for grace. 

Opus Opora'tiim, in th^logy, means 
that the act conveys grace irrespectively 
of the receiver. Thus liaptism is snid 
by many to convey regeneration to an 
infant in arms. 

Or Ever. Ere ei'er. (Saxon, ojr, 
before.) 

“ Or erer I had soon that rtay, Horatio.” 

Shukeapearc: Hamlet, 2. 

“ Dying or pro they Biuken.” 

Macbeth, iv. .*i. 

Oracle. The answer of a god or 'iii- 
fqured priest to an inquiry respecting 
the future ; the deity giving responses ; 
the place where the deity could be con- 
sulted, etc. 

Oracle. The following are famous 
I'espouscs : — 

(1) When Creesus consulted the Del- 
phic oracle resi)octing a pi’ojected war, 
ho received for answer, “ Cr testis Italy n 
))enetrans magnum , perrertet opttm vim ” 
(When Crmsus posses over the river 
Halys, he will overthrow” the strength of 
an empire) . Croesus sup}K)sed the oracle 
meant he would overtlirow the enemy’s 
empire, but it was his own that ho 
destroyed. 

(2) Pyn’hus, being about to make war 
against Koine, w”aB told by tbe oracle : 
**Aio te, JRacide, Roma’ nos nn' cere posse'^ 
(I say, Pyrrhus, that you the Homans 
can conquer), which may mean either 
You, Pyrrhtls, ean overthrow the Rotnans, 
or Pyrrhus, the Romans can overthrow 
you. ' 

(3) Another prince, consulting the 
oracle concerning a projected war, re- 
ceived for answer, Tins redi'Hs nun- 
qmm per bella peribis^* (You shall go 
shall return never you shall perish by 
the war), It will be seen that the whole 
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of this response depends on the 
place of the omitted comma ; it may be 
You shall roturn^ you shall never penah tn 
the war, or You shall return ner>n\ you 
shall perish m the war^ 'which latter w’as 
the fact. 

(4) Philip of Mncedon sent to ask the 
oracle of Delphi if his Persian expedition 
would prove successful, and receivofl hn* 
answer — 

“ ThP roady vu-tmi rnuvnoil fnv ili'Hih 
Tlefurc t-lie altar hI'iiuIh.” 

Philip took it for granted that the 
“ready victim ” was the King of l*ersia, 
but it was Philip himself. 

(5) When the Greeks sent to Delidii 
to know if they would succeed against 
the Persians, tlioy were told — 

“ Sc>(‘<|-tini(‘ and li:ir\r-*r, wivinnu' ^liall tell 
llnw t.lMuisainls ruu^'liLai Salaniis and 


But wliether th(! (i rooks or tlio Persians 
were to bo “tltti weeping sires,” depo- 
nent stateth not, nor whether the thuu- 
saiids “ about to fall” were to be Greeks 
or Peraiaua. (AVr I'ttnctuatiox.) 

((>) When Maxontius was about. en- 
counter Oonstautiiio, he eoiisulttHl the 
guardians of the Sibyllino Books as to 
the fate of the liattlr, and the ])rophete8s 
told him, die hostem. Itomanorum 

(sse peritnnnn'^ but whether Maxen- 
tius or Constantine W'tts “ the enemy of 
the Bomau people” the oratde left un- 
decided. 

(7) 111 tho Bible we hjive a Hiniihir 
equivoke : WJieii Ahtib, King of Isrjiel, 
was about to wage war ou the king <if 
Syria, aud asked Micniali if Hamoth- 
Giilead would fall into his hands, the 
prophet replied, “ Gu, for the Lord will 
deliver the city into the hands of the 
king” (1 Kings xxii. 15, 3o). Ahab 
thought that ho himself was the khiy re- 
ferred to, but tho city fell into the hands 
of the kuiy of Syria. 

There fire scores of pminiiig j)ropheeies 
equally equivocal. 


Oracle (*S'*r\ A ilogmatical j)crsoii, 
one not to be gain>ai«l. Tins ancient 
nraclos pi’ofessnd to l»e tin; ros]mnses of 
flu? gods, from wliicli tlicro could be no 
appeal. 

*■ I iiiii Sir or.irlf. 

And when 1 eiie iii) Him lei no dov Impk " 

Shtihf‘*}witre : Met chant u/ Vemcc, i, 1. 


To u'ork the oracle. To induce unotliPr 
to favour some plan or ioin in some 
project. 


They tetclied a ratclin? pn«.'e tlirouirh rttnr- 
iight ’8 working the oracle with those Bwellt.” • 
BoldtewaoAi Bobbery under Arms^ chap. xfi. 


Oimsato Off tlie Cbtiroli (The). St. 
(1091-1153.) 


I 


! 

I 

I 
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Oraole of the Boly Bottle, Bao- 
Imo, near Cathay, in Upper Egypt. 
Books iv. and v. of Babelaifi are occu- 
pied by tho search for this Oraole. The 
ostensible object was to obtain an 
answer to a question which had been 
put to sibyl and poet, mouk and fool, 
philosopher and witch, judge and 
“sort,” viz. “'whether Pan urge should 
marry or not: ” The whole attair is a 
disguised satire ou the Church. The 
eehlwioy of the clergy was for long time 
a moot point of great difficulty, and the 
“ Holy Bottle ” or cup to the laity was 
one of the moving causes of Uie “ great 
Hcliisms” from tho Bomau Catholic 
('•} urch. Tho crew setting sail for tho 
Bottle refers to Anthony, Duke of Ven- 
doiru', aftoiwards king of Xavarre, 
setting out in search ot religions truth. 
Baebue is the Hebrew for a bottle. Tho 
aiitlicin sung before ihc fleet set sail 
Avas ff 'heu hrati ircnt out of bondage., 
and all tho emblems of the ‘ships bore 
iqioii the prov(Tb "In ruio lerltas.'' 
Bacbiic. i.s both Ihc Bottle and the 
priestess of the Bottle. 

Oracle of Sieve and Shears {The). 
This method of divination is mentioned 
by Theoc'ritos. Tho modus oparnmli was 
as follows:— The points of the shears 
w^'ore stuck in tho rim of a sieve, and 
two persons Kni)portcd tliem with their 
tiugrr-tips. Thun a voi’so of the Bible 
was read aJoiid, and St. Peter and SI. 
Paul Averc asked if it wa^ A, B. or C 
(naming the ]>er8ou8 suspected). When 
the riglit person \A'as named, the* sieve 
Avould suddenly turn round. 

Si-aif liintf foi lost 'wirb a &it' r* anJ 

&liC.irs ' Joattou : II Ichomist, 1 . 1 

Oracles w'ere extremely numerous, 
and very expensive to tliose who con- 
sulted them. The most famous w'ero 
Dodona, Ammon (in Lihj’a), Dolphos, 
Delos, that of Trophnnius (in Busotia), 
and that of Von us in Paphos. 

Oru'U* nf A I'ol.i.o. :it lli'liilii, I In* i>i n*..n*fss» of 
whirli \Mis r:ill«‘il llu* 1*.M lioiu****. , ill Del os, him I hi 
riiiios 

Or,irl<*of lit i'olHii*. of User i.Ai'i i s.jil, 

Up’ilanriis. HDil :iiii»ilierin Uoim*. 

OiHik'of llioni i.Ks.iil Aihoiis, ;iTi(l:inolh(‘i al 
tlmir*** 

(M'lU'k'of .Ii riTKU,al. Doiluim (Mil* must iiotisl) ; 
Hiioilu‘1' at Amnion, in Tj|I).vh ; anoilior iit ('reii*. 

tiraclf* of Maiim, in riiraro; MiN'kuv.a, in*My- 
rfnae : l*AS, in Ari*aili». _ 

orarle of Tbtvho'xic's, lu Bceot la, w here only 
men made tho roaptmaes. 

Oracle of Vknus, at I*apbos, another at Aphaca, 
niid many otbere. 

In most of the temples women, sitting 
on a tripod, made the responses. 

Orange UUes (T/tO* The 35th Foot. 
Ce^lled “grange” b^caqse their facing! 
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were orange till 1832 ; and “ lilies ** be- 
cause ttiey were given white plumes in 
recognition of their g*illantiy in the 
battle of Quebec in 17.39, when they 
routed the Royal Roussillon French 
Grenadiers. The white plume was dis- 
continued in 1800. The 3oth Foot is 
now called the ‘‘ The Royal Sussex.” 

William of Orange. William III. of 
England (KjoO, 1(>8’9.1702). “Orange” 
is a corruption of Araiisio, in the depart- 
ment of vaucluse, some sixteen miles 
from Avignon. The town was the capi- 
tal of a principality from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth enntuiy. The last 
sovereign was Pliilihert do (-halons. 
whose sister married William, Count of 
Nassau. William’s gi*niiilson (William) 
married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Charles I., ana their eldest .son was our 
William III., referred to in the text. 

Orange Lodges or Clubs ere reden-ed 
to in Jfibenna (Umostt^ puhlisliod in 
1769. Thirty years Liter the (Jraiigo- 
men were a very ijow'crfiil society, 
having a “ grand lodge ” extending over 
the entire pr<»vin<‘(i of Ulster, and rami- 
fying through all the centres of Tro- 
testantism ill Irehind.” (6Vv' mn't 
arUdVy ami Obanokmax.) 

Orange Peel. A nickname given to 
Sir Uob(*rt Peel when Cliief Secretary 
for Ireland (1812-1818), on ficconiit (>f 
Ids strong anti - (;’atholi<! proclivitie.s. 
(.SVr ahmr, ami (JbaxcKMax.) 

Orange-tawny. Tlie iiii< icnt coLmr 
appropriated to ami imrsoiis i»f 

inferior condition. It ivas also the 
colour worn Iw tlic Jews. Hence Lord 
Bacon says, l>.iirers should have 
nrauge- tawny hrumets, becfin''C they do 
.hidaiscj ” (EhMV xli,), IhdJom the 
vvf'aver asked Quinre uliat cnlonn'd 
beard lie \vas to wt'ar for tin; cluinictor 
of Pj’^r'amus : “I w’ill discliarge it in 
either your straw-eolourc<l l)eard, your 
orange- tawny beard, your iniride-ingraiii , 
beard, or your French ci*own- colour, ; 
which is a perfect yellow.” (^Mahammiv j 
A'z/yA/’.v Iheam^ i. 2.) i 

Orange Blossoms Worn at Wed- ‘ 
dings. The Saracen brides used tfi 
wear orange blo.ssoms as an emblem of , 
fecunditj’ ; and occisionally the same ’ 
emblem may have been worn by Euro- ■ 
pean brides over since the time of the : 
Crusades; but the general adoption of * 
wreaths of orange blossoms for brides is 
comparatively a modern practice, duo 
especifilly to the recent taste for flower- 
language. The subject of bridal de- 
QQrst}on9 bcin^ iBudu H stud^', and the 


the use made of it by the ancient Sara- 
cens, it was introduced by modistes os 
a fit ornament for brides. The notion 
once planted, soon became a custom* 
now very generally adopted by those 
who study the conventions of society, 
and follow the accepted fashions. {See 
Olivk.) 

To gather orange blossoms^ To look 
for a wife. A bride wears orange blos- 
soms to indicate the hope of frumulness, 
no ti*ec being more prolific. An orange 
tree of moderate size will yield three or 
I four thousand oranges in a year : and 
I the blossom being white, is a symbol of 
innoccnco and cliastity. The orange 
I was also itsed by Cardinal Wolsey as a 
j jKunander. It is said that some sweet 
oranges tnni bitter b}' neglect. 

Orangonmn. A name given by 
Roman Catholics to the Protestiuits of 
Ireland, on account of thoir adhesion to 
William III. of the House of Omnge ; 
they liud been previously called *• Pi'ep- 
(»^’-l)ay Boys.” The Roman party were 
Jacobites. ' (iVr Oraxoe Lodoks") 

Oran'ia. The lady-love of Am'adis 
of Gaul. 

Orator Henley. The Rev. John 
Henley, who for about thiriy years de- 
livered lectures on theological,' political, 
and literary subjects. (1()5)2-17'36.) 

Orjbirion Stick {T/a). A cane or 
birch-rod. 

Orbilius was the schuolmoster wlio 
(aught Horace*, and Horace calls him 
Plagusas (the (logger). ii. 71.) 

Ore (in Orlando Fanoso). A sc«- 
monsfer tlmt devoured men and wf»men. 
He haunted the s<'as near Ireland, (.h - 
lando threw an anchor info his open 
jaws, and then dragged the monster to 
the Irish coast, where he died, 

Or'ea. The Orkney Islands, or Or- 
c.adc.s. 

Or'ohard projierly means a kitchen 
garden, ;i yai’d for herks. (Saxon, ort* 
geard— t.e/ \Yort~yarti) ‘ Wort eiitera 
into the. names of numerous herbs, aa 
mug- wort, liver- wort, spleen- wort, etc. 

'• The lnirtvavdenterinij [be] iidmirci rlio ffiir 
And rlenariQt it uits '' Sanditn 

Or'oiM. The abode of the dead; 
death. {lionmt wgtholog//,) 

Or'deal (Saxon, great judgment)^ in- 
stituted long before the Conquest, and 
»ot abolished till the yeign of flenry III, 
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Ordeala were of Beveml iSindfl, 1)ut the 
moBt usual were by wMer of batiks by 
hot or cold witter^ ana by Jirt\ This 
method of ** trial was introduced from 
the notion that Ood would defend the 
right, even by miracle if needful. 

(1) Wager of battle, was when the ac- 
cused person was obliged to fight any- 
one who charged him with guilt. This 
ordeal was allowed only to persons of 
rank. 

(2) Of fire, was another ordeal for 
persons of rank only. The accused luid 
to hold in his haucl a piece of red-hot 
iron, or had to walk blindfold and bare- 

^ foot among nine red-hot ])lough-shurcs 
* laid at unequal distances. If he escaped 
iminjurod he was accounted innocent, 
aliter non. This might he iierforraod by 
deputy. 

(3) Of hot water, was an ordeal for 
the common people. The accused was 
required to pluugo his arm up to the 
elbow in scalding hot water, and w'as 
pronounced guilty if the skin w'as in- 
jured in the experiment. 

(4) Of cold wateVy was also for the 
common people. Tlie accused, being 
bound, was tossed into a river; if he 
»mk he was acquitted, but if he floated 
he was accounted guilty. 

(5) Of the her, when a person 
Rusp^ted of murder was roipiirod to 
touch the corpse; if guilty the “blood 
of the dead body would start forth 
afresh.*’ 

(G) Of the vnm. Plaintiff nnd de- 
fendant had to stand with their arms 
eroased over their breasts, and ho who 
could endure the longest won tlie suit. 

(7) Of the JHuchnrist, This was for 
clergymen suspected of crime. It was 
supposed tliut tlie elcmcuts would choke 
him, if taken by a guilty man. 

(8) Of the voritned, or consecrated 
bread and cheese. Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, is said to have been choked when 
ho submitted to this ordeal, being 
accused of the murder of the king's 
brother. 

•■This sort of ordeal by no monriR onnsnal 
Thus in Ceylon, a man susnerteil of iheft is re- 
quired to bring what he holds dearest before a 
judge, and plaoing a heavy stone on riio- head of 
hlB aubstitimi. Bays “ May this stone crush ibee lu 
death if I am guilty of I his offonce." 

In Tartary, an ostiack sets a wild bear and an 
hatchet before the trihunal, saying, ns be swallows 
a piece of bread, “May the beardevnur me. and 
the hatchet chop off my head, if I am guilty of the 
crime laid to my charge.*' 

(9) Of lot, two dice, one marked by a 
cross, being thrown. 

OrdM^. It was a fierg ordeal, A 
severe test. {See above, No. 2. ) 


Order ! When members of the 
House of Commons and other debaters 
call out Order, they mean that the jier- 
son speaking is transgressing the rules 
of the House. 

Order of the Cookie. Gimted by 
St. Louis in 1269, in memory of a dis- 
astrous expedition made by sea for the 
succour of Christians. Perrot says it 
scarcely survived its foundation. 

Order of the Day {The), in parlia- 
mentary parlance, is ax>plied to tlie 
prearranged agenda of “ Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills.” On Tuesdays these hills 
always stand after “notices of motions.” 
{Svr Previous Question.) 

To move for the Order of the Lag is a 
proposal to set aside a government 
measure ou a private members’ day 
(Tuesday), and proceed to the pre- 
arranged agenda. If the motion is 
carried, the agenda must be proceeded 
with, unless a motion “ to adjourn ” is 
carried. 

Orders. In Orders or In Holg Orders, 
Belonging to the clerical order or rank. 

To take Orders, To become a clergy- 
man. 

. V The word “ order ” means not 
only a mandate, but also an official rank, 
and iu the Catholic Church, a “ rule ” of 
life, as Ordo a lints (white friai*s or Au- 
gustincs), Ordo nigcf' (black 'friars or 
Boniinicans). In “Holy Orders” is in 
the plural number, because iu the Pro- 
testant Church there arc three ranks 
of clergymen — deacons, priests, and 
bishops. In the Catholic Church thei-c 
are four major orders and four minor 
ones. According to Du Cange, the 
Ordtnes viajdres are Subdeaconatus, 
Dcacouatiis, Presbyferatus, and Episco- 
jiulis (Subdeacon, Deacon, Priest, and 
Bishop). 

Orders of Arohlteoture. Th(>se ti vo 
are the classic oi-ders: Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Coriiitliiau, find Composite. 

The following was the usual practice : 
CORTHTHIAX, for ti'inples of Venus, I’loi-a, I'lo- 

serpiiie, and the Water Nymphs. 

Doric, for temples nf Miiiorxa, Mars, niia Her- 
cules. 

Toxic, for temples of Juno. Diana, and Bacchus. 
TrscAX, lor giMiLoes and all rural deities 

Ordigale. The otter in the tale of 
Regnard the Fox (part iii.). 

Or'^lnary {An). One who has an 
“ ordinary or regular jurisdiction ” in his 
own right, and not by deputation. Thus 
a judge wlio has authority to take cog- 
nisance of causes iu his own right is 
an ordinary. A bii^hop is an ordinary 
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in his^ own diocese, because he ha« 
authority to take cog[uisaiice of eccle- 
siastical matters therein ; but an arch- 
bishop is the ordinary of hiS province, 
having authority in his own tight to 
receive appeals therein from i^erior 
jurisdictions. The chaplain of Newgate 
was also called Idie ordinary thereof. 

Ordinary {An). A public dinner 
where each guest pays his quota ; a table 
d’hote. 

*■ ’Ti«!ilinopr (liniier: 1 kn<iw iliey «t«.v forjonat 
tlie Jtiwimant ami Fletcher : iicura/ul 

Lmli', i\. 1. 

Oread (plural, Or^mh [3 syl.] or 
OiritdcH [4 syl.]). Nymphs of the 
mountains. (Greek, 6pov, a mountjiin.) 

Orelllea. Sir W Scott {IVam'lnjy 
X.) speaks of rtnnm pnnuf notrr thus : — 
“ dfs dnix oreiUca'' that is, it is 
strong and induces sleep. It triakes one 
“ Dormrsur ks dntx Littrc, 

however, says, ‘’Though wine dUme 
uiciUe is excellent, that of deux oreillca 
is execrable.” 

“Vin (I’line oreSHe. le bnn vin ; vin de deux 
oreilles li> mmivuis. On apiielle. aiiiai le bon > tn^ 
imi'i't* cjiH* le brm \ in fait. ])(5iicber la t(*tp do relui 
<iuilof^oulo d'un odu* Beulcineiii • ot. le uiainais 
\ in, iKiroe »^n’on secoue la tetc, ct i»ir cunseqnent 
Je deux nvfilles." 

Orelio. The steed of Don Boderick, 
the last of the Goths, noted for its speed 
and syiniiietiy. {See House.) 

OreUa'na. Tlie river AiiuL/on in 
America ; so called from Orellana, lieu- 
tenant of Pizarro. 

Orfeo and Heuro'dis. The tale of 
Orpheus and Euryd'ice, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves or fairies. 

Or'gies (2 syl.). Drunken revels, 
riotous feasts ; so called from the noc- 
turnal festivals in lioiiour of Bacchus. 
(Greek, orge, violent emotion.) 

Orgogllo (jjroD. Or-ftold-go). Thts 
word is Italian, and means ” An'oi^ant 
Pride,” or The Man of tStu. A hideous 
giant as tall as three men ; he was sou 
of Earth and Wind. Finding the Bed 
Cross Knight at the fountain of Idleness, 
he beats him with a club and makes him 
his slave. Una, hearing of these mis- 
chances, tells King Arthur, and Arthur 
liberates the knight and slays the giant. 
Moral: The Man of Sin had jiower 
given him to “ make war with the saints 
and to overcome them for “ forty and 
two months ” (Bev. xiii. 5, 7), then the 
“ Andeut of Days came,” and overcame 
him (Dan. vii. 21, 22). (Spenser : Faerie 
Queene, book i.) 

V Arthur mt cut off Orgoglio’a left 


arni—i.e. Bohemia was first cut off from 
the Church of Borne. He then cut off 
the giant’s i-ight leg — i,e. England ; and, 
this being cut off, the giant fe)l to the 
eai-th, and was afterwards di^tched. 

Or'gon. Brother-in-law of T^rtuffe. 
His credulity is proverbial : he almost 
disbelieved his senses, and saw everyone 
and everything through the vouleur de 
rose of his own honest heart. (Molihe : 
Tartnffe.) 

Oria'na. Tlie beloved of Ani'adis of 
Gaul, who called himself Belteiie'bros 
when he retired to the Poor, Bock. 
(Am'adis de Oanf, ii. 0.) 

Queen Elizabeth is sometimes called 
the “ peerless O liana,” csi^ecially in the 
madrigals entitled the Triumphs of 
Ona’na (1601). 

Oria'na. 'I’he nurseling of a lioness, 
with whom Ksplandian, sou of Oria'na 
and Ain'adis of Gaul, fell iu love, and 
for whom he underwent all his ])erils 
and exploits. She is represented as the 
fa^‘ est, gentlest, and most faithful of 
womankind. 

O'rlande [O'-re^ond]. A fay who 
lived ^ at Bosefleur, and brought up 
Mau^ d’Aygremont (^.t'.). When her 
protege grow up she loved him^^’ua 
s\ grand amour ^ qiCello doute fort qidil ne 
se departe d'^areeqncs c//r.” \ltomance de 
Maugis d' Aygremont ct de rivtan son 
Frlfe.) 

Oriel. A fairy whose empire lay 
.along the banks of the Thames, wheii 
King Oboroii held his court iu Ken- 
sington Gardens. (Ttckell: Kensington 
(Jardens.) 

Orientation. The placing of the 
east window of a church due east, that 
is, so that the rising kuu may at noon 
sliino on the altar. Anciently, churches 
were built with their axes pointing to 
the rising sun on the saint’s day ; so that 
a church dedicated to St. John was not 
parallel to one dedicated to St. Peter. 
The same practice prevailed both iu 
Egypt and ancient Greece. 

Muderu cburcbcs are luiilt as ne.'irly due cast 
and west as nrciimstances will allow, quite re- 
srardless of tbu saiui's day. 

Or'lflanune (3 syl.). First used in 
France as a national b^uer in 11 19. It 
consisted of a crimson flog mounted on 
a gilt staff (nn glaive tout dore m est 
attache une hatin'ih’e vermeilU). The flag 
was cut into three * ‘ Vandykes ” to repre- 
sent “ tongues of fire,” and between 
each was a silken tassel. Thu celebrated 
standard was the banner of St. Penis ; 
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but when the Counta of Vezin became 
poBsesBed of the abbey the banner passed 
into their hands. In 1082 Philippe I. 
united Vexiu to the crown, and the 
sacred Oridammc belonged to the king. 
It was carried to the field after the 
battle of Agiricourt, in I4lo. The 
romance writers say that “ mesorcaiis ” 
(infidels) were blincled by merely look- 
ing on it. In the Jtomah dc Uttriu the 
Saraoens are reijreseiited us saying, ** If 
wo only sot eyes on it we are aU dead 
men” (“ Se'x aitfindms tint itommr/s mom 
et Froissart says it was no 

sooner unfurled at Kosbeeq tlian the fog 
cleared off, leaving the French in light, 
W'hile their enemies remained in misty 
darkness still. gohl, referring to 

the staff ; Jlntomi\ flume, referring to the 
tongues of fire.) , 

Or'igenlBta. Au early Cliristiaii 
sect who drew their opinions from the 
writings of Origen. They iiiaintaiiied 
Christ to bo the Son of God only by 
adoption, and denied the eternity of 
future punishments. 

Original Sin. That (Hirriiptiou 
which is bom with us, and is the iu- 
hcritauco of all the offspring of Adam. 
As Adam was the federal head of his 
race, when Adam fell the taint and 
penalty of his disolK^dienco passed to all 
Iiis posterity. 

Oril'o or Orlllo (in (h'lnmlo 
book viii.). A innghjiaii and ixdiber who 
lived at the m«Mith of the Xile, He was 
the son of an unp and fairy. Wlieu any 
limb w'as lop^nid off he restored it by his 
magic power, and when his head was 
cut of^ he put it on his n«’ek again. 
Astolpho ('iicoiiiitpriMl liim, nit off his 
head, and tied with it. Orillo mounted 
his horse mul gave eluise. JNfeanwhilo 
Astolpho w’ith ins sword nit the hair 
from the head. Life wjis in one par- 
tinilar hair, and ns soon ns that was 
severed the head died, and tlie magi- 
cian’s body fell lifeless. 

Orin'4ft, ealled the ** Jiieom parable,” 
was Mrs. Katherine J'liilipps, who lived 
in the reign of Charles II., and died of 
hinall*i)oz. Her praises were sung by 
Oowdey, Dryden, and othei-s. ^See 
JJryihif'g ode To the Mimoyy of Mr». 

A nne Ki Ihgreu '. ) 

Orl'on. A giant liunter, noted for 
his beauty. & was blinded by (Eno- 
p’ion, but' Vulcan sent Cedalion to Ikj his I 
guide, abd his sight ivos restored by ex- 
|)osbig ^ eyelmlls to the sun. l^eing 
V TfW, uw-d^ oRe of tj|« 


constellations, and is supposed to be 
! attended with stormy weather. "*Assur- 
gens Jiuctu nimbo'mts Orion.'* (Virgil: 
ASneid, i. 539.) 

“ As beautiful as Oi inn." Homer : Iliad, xviii. 

JVi fe of Orion. Side. 

Dogs 'of Orum. Ai'ctoph'onos and 
Ptooph'agos. 

Orkborne (7h'.). A learned student, 
very dry and uncompanionable; very 
}Mirticular over his liooks, and the tutor 
of Eugenia, the niece of Sir Hugh. He 
is a character in Camilla^ the third novel 
of Mme. D’Arblay. Eugenia wasdeformed 
owing to an accident partly caused by 
i her uncle : and Sir Hugh, to make the 
best compensation in his ppwer, ap- 
pointed Ur. Orkborno to educate her, 
and also left lier heiress to his estates. 

** Mr. Oldbiirk biited piittiiur to rUlitn at) much 
as Dv. Orkhonip. or ani othw professed student." 
-■Scott: Auttqnuiff. 

Orkneys. Either the Teutonic Ork- 
H-tgs (the water or islands of tlie whirl - 
I»ooi), in allusion to the two famous 
whirlpools near the Isle of Swhina : or 
(dse the Norwe^aii f>rknjjdr (northern 
islands), the Hebrides being the Sudreg- 
jar, or southern islands. 

Orlando. The youngest son of Sir 
Tiowland de Boys. At a wrestling match 
the banished duko’s daughter, Bosalind, 
who took a lively interest in Orlando, 

' gave hini a chain, saying, “ (xentlcman, 
wear this for me.” l)riaii(lo, Hying be- 
cause of bis brother’s batreil. met Kosa- 
liiid ill the forest of Arden, disguised as 
, a country lad, seeking to join her father. 

1 In time they become acquainted with 
each otlier, and the duke assented to 
their union. [Shalrspcarv : As You Lilv 
If.) (»SVv' ( ) livkr.) 

th'fiii/ilo, called Itntolando or Roland, 
ami liutlaudus in the Latin chronicles 
of the Middle Ages, the })a1ndiii, was lord 
of Aiiglant, knidit of Brava, son of Milo 
d’Anglcsis and Bertha, sister of Charle- 
magne. Though married to Aldabella, 
he fell in love with Aiigel'iea, daughter 
of the infidel king of Cathay ; but An- 
gelica married Medo'ro, a Moor, with 
whom she tied to India. When Orlando 
heard thereof he turned mad, or rather 
his wits were taken from him for three 
months by way of punishment, and de- 
posited in the moon. Astolpho went 
to the moon in Elijah’s chariot, and St. 
John gave him an uni containing the 
lost wits of Orlando. On reaching earth 
again, Astolpho first bound the mailman, 
then holding the um to his nose, tlie 
witB returned, anclOrtapdo, ourcd 
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ci his madness and love, recovered from 
his temporary deiangemeut. ((Maitdo 
Furioso.) Angelica.) 

Orlando or Boland was buried at 
Blayes, in the church of St. Haymoud ; 
hut his body was removed afterwards to i 
Boncesvalles, iu Spain. j 

Orlando's horn or Roland's horn. An .i 
ivory horn called Olivant, mentioned ■ 
frequently by Boiard'o and Ariosto. ' 

“ IVr nr to luMlo.llolaiultmabroiidil ni niontriii.H ' 
rciliir, retro ml viam Riinnavnllis. Tunc innniiuii. 
tnm siia ebiirnea ; et taiitii virtuteinnoiiuir, i|iio(l 
(lAin oiiiitin (‘jiiK liiliH per iiimlitiiii bcihwi. ct veiim 
«mlli cjiis et iiervi riipti fuissr fmiiitur.*’ 

Orlando's sword. lJurinda'na, which 
once belonged to Hector. 

Orlando Furioso. An ejiic ]iuein 
ill forty-six cantos, by Ariosto (digested ‘ 
by Hooln into twenty-four books, but ! 
retained by Bose in the original form). 
The subject is tlie siege of l*aris by ! 
Agramaut the Mo«»r, wlicii the Saracens , 
were overthrown. In the pagan aniiy I 
were two heroe.s -Ilodo'inoiit, called the 
Mai-s of Africa, and Koge'ro. llio latter 
became a Christian convert. The poem 
ends with a combat between these two, 
and the overthrow of Rodoinont. 

'rhe auaeliroiiisiii.s of this j»oem are 
most marvellous. Wo have Charlemagne 
and his paladins joined hyKing Edward 
of England, Bicliard Earl of Warwick, 
Henry Duke of Clarem-e, ami the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester (bk. vi.). We 
buve eainioiis ein])loyeil by Cymosi-o, 
King of Friza ^bk. iv.), and also iu tJic [ 
Mege of Paris (bk. vi ). We have the 
Moors established in Spain, whereas they . 
were not inrtted over by the Saracens for ' 
nearly 300 years after Charlemagne’s i 
death. In book xvii. wo have Prestor I 
John, who died l‘J02: iu the Inst throe ’ 
tVmstantiiie the Great, nlio died 337. 

Orlando Innamora'to (Bolnud the ' 
])u1adiu ill love). A romantic epic iu i 
three books, by the Cfuiut Bohirdo of ' 
Scuiuliaiio, in Italy (I lOo), 

Tliere is a biirie'<(jiie in verse. f»f the 
same title by Beriii of Tuscany (1 -j 3S), : 
author of limit sqne I 

Orleans* Yonr mylanatiun islikr an ! 
(h'i'ans coiniUfiit- i.c. Your eomiiunit or I 
(^plauatioii makes the matter more ob- I 
scure. The Orleans C'ollege was noted | 
for its wordy commentaries, which dark- | 
ened the text by overloading it with j 
words. {A French proie'rb . ) I 

Or'maiidlne (3 syl.). The necro- ! 
mancer who by his magic arts throw St. | 
Xh).vid for seven year? into an epchanted | 


sleep, from which he wtis redeemed by 
St. George. {The Sovm Champions of 
Chrisienaomy i. 9.) 

Or'mnlnm. A paraphrase of (Scrip- 
ture in Anglo-Saxon verse: so called 
from the name of the author, Onn or 
Ormiii (1 3th cent.). 

Ormued or Ormuzd. The principle 
or angel of light ami good, ana creator 
of all things, according to the Magiau 
system, {liec Ahriman.) 

Oromoades (4 syl.). The iiiet of 
the Zoroastriaii trinity. The divine 
g^oodiiess of Plato ; the deviser of crea- 
tion (the father). 'J’he second person is 
Mithms, tlio eternal intellect, urcliitect 
of the world ; the third, Ahrim'aues 
( Psyche), the miiiidune soul. 

O'robnda'tee. ( >iily son of a Scythian 
king, whose love for StatiTa (widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter of 
Dari'us) lends him into numerous dan- 
gers and diflic 111 ties, which he surmounts. 

I La (kilprcnvtk : Cassandra^ a romance.) 

OroBins {General Histortf of )y from 
Creation to a.i». 417, in Latin by a 
Spanish pr(‘8bytcr of the ftth century, 
was traiislateu into Anglo-Saxon by 
Alfred Hie Great. 

Orotalt, according to the GiYiek 
writers, was tlio Bacchus of the ancient 
Arabs. This, however, is a mistake, for 
the word is a. corruption of Allah Taata 
(God the Most High). 

Orpheus (2 syl.). A ’J'bracian poet 
ivhi> could move even inanimate things 
by Ins music. Wlien his wife Euiy'dice 
died he went into the iufeimal regions, 
and so (jhanned King Pluto that Eiirv'dice 
w'UH releasi'd from death on tlie condition 
that Ol^)lHMlH woukl not look hack till ho 
reached the carlli. lh‘ was just about 
to i»lace his foot on the Oiarth when ho 
turned round, ami Einydice vanished 
from him in nii instant. Pope introduces 
this tale in his Sf. f'rvtha\ (hie. 

The talc of Orphnu^ is thus explained : 
Acdoneus, King of ’I'he.spro'tia, was for 
his enielty eallod Pluto, and having 
seized EiirydicG as she fled from Aristffios, 
detained hW oiiiitive. Oipheiis obtained 
her release on certain ronditions, which 
he violated, and lost her a second time. 

There is mi her n sfrikiiitf re'*«'inJ>I;nifc between 
the ftte of Eur.\ ilfoG and that of Lot’s wife. Tli« 
former was emerginif from lie! J. the Intter from 
Sodom. UrplieuB looked back niid Eurydico wai 
snafebed awny, Lot’s wife hmked iwick and w»» 
(■(lilt cried into a pillar of salt. 

A Seandiaat tan Orpheus. “Odin woa 
90 eminently sHUled in music, and could 
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mug airs so tender and melodious, that 
the rocks would expand wiHi delight, 
while the spirits of the infernal regions 
would stand mottonless around lilm, 
attracted by the sweetness of his strains.” 
(Scandinaviay by Crichton and Whea- 
ton, vol. i. p. 81.) 


Orpheus of Bighwaymen. So 

Gay has been called on account of his 
Beggar^ 8 Opera. (J 688- 1732.) 


Orrery. An astronomical toy to show 
the relative movements of the planets, 
etc., invented by George Graham, who 
sent his model to Kowle^', an instrument 
maker, to mfike one for Prince Eugene. 
Rowley made n, copy of it for Charles 
Boyle, third Earl of OiTcry, and Sir 
Richard Steele named it an orreiy out 
of coin^iment to the eai‘1. One of the 
best is Fulton’s, in Kelvin Grove Mu- 
seum, West End Park, Glasgow. 

Oraln. One of the leaders of the 
rabble that attiicked Hudibras at a bear- 
baiting. He was “famous for wise 
conduct and success in war.” Joshua 
Gosling, who kept the bears at “Paris 
Garden,” in Southwark, was the aca- 
demy figure of this character. 

Oral'nl {Maftu). A young Itaihui 
nobleman, whose life was saved by 
Geniia'ro at the battle of liim'ini. Or- 
si'iii became the staunch friend of Gen- 
na’ro, but both were poisoned at a 
banquet given by the Princess Neg roni. 
{iJonizetti : Lncrezia di Borgia^ an 
opera.) This was the name of the con- 
spirator vrho attempted the life of 
Napoleon III. 

Orson. Twin brother of Valentine, 
and son of Bellisnnt, sister of King 
Pepin and wife of Alexander, Emperor 
of Constai)tiuo})le. The twin brothers 
were bom in a wood near Orleans, and 
Oi-son was coiTied off by a bear, which 
suckled him with her cubs. When he 
grew up he was the terror of France, 
and was called the IFild Man of the 
Foroit. He was reclaimed by Valen- 
tine, overthrew the Green Knight, and 
married Fezou, the daughter of Duke 
Savory of Aquitaine. (French, ourson, 
a little bear.) ( Vafefiii?ie and Of'son.) 


Ortbodox Sunday, iu the Eastern 
Church, is the First Sunday in Lent, to 
commemorate the restoration of images 
in 843. 


In iUeph»whj»f^n^nfl^on the dny in 


Leut.nanaUyo^ed 

are dir^efeea to read “the . . . eentenrei ol 
curaihSagAfast liDpenltoat einoerR/' 


nes^f tbq,cl«V^y 


Orta. Crumbs; refuse. (Low Ger- 
man, ort — i.e, what is left after eating.) 

/ shall not eat gour oris^i.e, your 
leavings. 

“Let him have time a licggar's orta to cni\ e.” 

tihakeapeare : Bajw o/ Lucrece. 

Ortus. “ Ortas a guerett, non a saV- 
ic 0 .” Latin for “ sprung from an oak, 
and not from a willow ” — i.e. stubborn 
stuff ; one that cauiiot bend to circum- 
stances. 

Ortwlne (2 syl.). Knight of Metz, 
sister's son of Sir Hagan of Trony, a* 
Burgundian in the Ntbclungtn Lied. 

Orvle'tan (3 syl.) or Venice treacle^ 
once believed to bo a sovereign remedy 
against poison. From Orvieto, a cit 3 r of 
Italy, where it is said to have been first 
used. 

“Wtl.li Lliesi* iltiigg will I, tliiM \pry day, nnii- 
poiind tli€‘ tnif oiMctau ."— W altar ficott : Keiir 
tlwuitht chap. xlii. 

Os Saeram. (See Lvz.) A trian- 
gular bone situate at the lower part of 
the vertebral column, of which it is a 
continuation. Some say that this bone 
was so called because it was in the part 
used in sacrifice, or the sacred part ; 
Dr. Nash says it is so called “ because it 
is much bigger than any of the verto- 
br®;” but the Jewish rabbins sfiy the 
bone is called sacred because it rc.sists 
decay, and w’ill be the germ of the “new 
body” at the resuiTcction. (Hadthras^ 
part iii. canto 2.) 

Osbaldistone. Nino of the cltarac- 
ters in Sir Walter Scott's Mob Roy bear 
this name. There are (1) the London 
merchant and Sir Hildebrand, the heads 
of two families : (2) the son of the 
merchant is Francis, the prelrudn of 
Diana Vernon ; CH) the “distinguished ” 
offspring of tlie brother are Percival the 
Thomcliffe Ihe bally, John the /ynne^ 
keeper, Rivard the horse-jockey, Wilfred 
the fool, and Rashleigh (he sehvlnr, by 
far the worst of all. This last worthy is 
slain by Bob Boy, and dies cursiug his 
cousin Frank, whom he had injured iu 
every way he could contrive. 

Oseway (Dame). The ewe in the 
tale of Reynard the Fox. 

Ofll'rlB (in Egyptian mythology). 
Judge of the dead, and potentate of the 
kingdom of the ghosts. This brother 
and husband of Isis was worshipped 
under the form of an ox. The word 
means Many-egedi 
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Osiris is the moon, husband of Isis. 

“ Wp see Osirifl reiiroiientcd by the mnun. and 
by ail eye at the top tif fourteen ateixt. T^ieno 
Hteps symbolise the fourteen (lays of the waxing 
111 the Nineteeuth Ceuturj/, 

July, 1882 , p. 31 . 


Osiris is used to designate any waning 
luminary, as the setting sun, as well as 
the waning moon or setting planet. 

Osins is the seUing sun, but the rising sun is 
iloriis. and the lu/mday sun Ra. 


Oamand. A iipcroraancer, who by 
Ids enchantments raised up au ai'iny to 
resist the Christians. Six of the Cham- 
pions of Christendom wi're enchanted by 
Osihand, hut St. George lestored them. 
Osmand toi’e off his hair in which lay his 
spirit of enchantment, hit his tongue in 
two, discinlio welled himself, cut off his 
arms, and then died. (7!4c Stmt 
^ioua of Chriitivnfh}}}^ i. 19.) 

Osnabwg. The T)nh'i‘ of Vorl' vas 
Ihshup of Osnahunj. Not prelate, but 
sovereign -bishop. By the treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1048, it was decreed that 
the ancient bishopric should be vested 
alternately in a C’atholic bishop and a 
Protestant prince of the House of Luiio- 
burg. Frerlericlc, Duke of York, was 
the last sovereign- bishop of Osnaburg. 
In 1803 the district was attached to 
Hanover, and it now forms part of the 
kingdom of Prussia. 

(hnahtrff. A kind of coarse linen made 
of flax and tow, originally impoited 
from Osnaburg. 


Osprey or Oa'pray (a corruption of 
Latin ossifragus^ the bone-breaker). The 
flsh-cagle, or fishing hawk {Pandton 
halia'etm). 


Ossa. Heaping Fe’hon upon Osfia. 
Adding difliculty to difficulty ; fruitless 
efforts. The allusion is to the attempt 
of the giants to scale lienveii by})iling 
Mount Ossa upon Mount Peliou. 

“Ter «unt cunilM iiiiiinnifre iviio 0»wain.” 

Viigtl : fteoUfiCM, i. 2hl, 

Osse'o. Son of the Evening Star. 
When “ old and ugly, broken with age, 
and weak with coughing,” he married 
Oweeuee, youngest of the ten daughters 
of a North hunter. She loved him in 
spite of his ugliness and decrepitude, 
because ” all was beautiful within him.” 
One day, as he was walking with Iiis 
nine sisters-in-law and their husbands, 
he leaped into the hollow of an oak-tree, 
and came out tall and straight and 
strong and handsome ; ” but Oweenee 
at the same moment was changed into a 
weak old woman, ** wasted, wrinkled, 
old, and ugly ; but the love of Osse'o 


was not weakened. The nine brothers 
Olid sisters-in-law were all transformed 
into birds for mocking Osseo and 
Oweenee when they were ugly, and 
Oweenee, recovering "her beauty, had a 
son, whose delight as he grew up was 
to shoot at his aunts and uncles, the 
birds that mocked his father and mother. 
{Longfellow : Hiawatha, xii.). 

Os'sifUL The son of Fingal, a Scot- 
tish warrior- bard who lived in the third 
century. The poems (‘ailed Osfiian'ti 
Ponns were first published by James 
MTherson in 1730. and professed to be 
translations from Erse manuscripts col- 
lected ill the Highlands. Tliis is not 
true. M‘Phorson no doubt based the 
poems oil traditions, but not one of them 
IS a translation of an Erse iiiaiiuseript ; 
and so far us they are Ossiauii; at all, 
tliey are Irish, and not Scotch. 

Ostend' Manifesto. A declaration 
niade in 18;)7 by the Ministers of tho 
United States in England, France, and 
Siiain, “ that (Jubn must belong to the 
l^iited States.” 

Oster-Monatli. The Anglo - Saxon 
name of April. 

Ostler, jofiosely said to be derived 
from oat-stealn\ but actually from the 
Freiujh hof<trlict\ an iimkeopcr. 

Oa'tracla'm. riystcr-Rhelling, black- 
lialliiig, or expelling. Clis'theiies gave 
the people of Attica the power of re- 
moving from tho state, wiuiout making 
a definite charge, any leader of tho 



Avare table {ostraron), wlieiice the tenn. 

pB’trlcll. When luintc'd the ostrich is 
said to run a cortiiiu distance and then 
thrust its head into a hush, thinking, 
because it cannot see, that it cannot lie 
sK'en by the hunters, (.SVr (.’hoc'ODIlk.) 

Oatrloh Brains. It was Heliogah'- 
alus who hail battues of ostriclies for the 
sake of their brains. Smollett says ** he 
had six hundred ostriches compounded 
in one mess.” {Peregrine Pickle.) 

OBtiicb EggslnCburobes. Ostrich 
eggs are suspended in several Eastern 
churches as syinhols of God’s watchful 
care. It is said that the ostrich hatches 
her egf^ by ga/ing on them, and if she 
Buspeuds her gaze even for a minute 'or 
BO, the eggs are addled. Furthermore, 
we are told that if an egg is had the 
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ostrich will break it ; so will God deal 
with evil men. 


“Ob ! even with sneh a look, as lahlcs say 
Tbs iBotber ostricU Axes on ber Otfgs, 

Till ebat intense affectiim 
Kindle its bb'bt of liff.” 

Southrtj ; Thnlahn. 


OstrtohBtomaolis. Strong stomiiehs 
which will digest anything. The ostrich 
swallows large stones to aid its gi;szai'd, 
and when c{>nfined where it cannot ob- 
tain them will sw’uJlow pieces of iron or 
copper^ bricks, or glass. 


Ostrlngenu Spervlters, Falconers. 

Ostringers arc keepei's of goshawks and 
tercelles, Sperviters are those who keep 
sparrowhawks or muskets. Falc.oners 
are those wlio keep any other kind of 
hawk, being long-winged. (Markh/im : 

Acadeune^ or liookc of 6'. 

Albans.) 


Oswald's Well oommemoratc.s the 
death of Oswald, Christian king of 
Northumbria, who fell in battle before 
Penda, pagan king of Mercia, in 642. 


Othello (in Shakespeare’s tragedy so 
called). A Moor, commander of the 
Venetian army, who eloped with Desde- 
raotia. Brabaiitio accused him of iieo- 
romaucw, but Desdemona, being sent 
for, refuted the clHirgc. The Moor, 
being then sent to drive the Turks from 
Cypruir, won a. sigufil victory. On his 
return, lago played upon his jealousy, 
and persuaded him that Desdemona 
intrigued with Ciissio. He therefore 
murdered her, and then stabbed himself. 

OiheUo the Moor. ShakGspeur<3 lx)r-' 
rowed this tale from tlie seventh of 
Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio’s thiid decade 
of stories. Cinthio died loT;!. 

Othello’s Oooupatlon’s Gone 

(ShtJeespeore). “Jaai tiuadrigce tnetc 
” (Petroiihis). I am laid 
on the shelf; I am no longer the ob- 
served of observers. 


Turks are called Osmans^ OthmaitSy 
Osinanli^ etc. Peter the Great," being 
hemmed in by the Turks on the banks 
of the Pruth, was rescued by his wife, 
Catherine, who negotiated a peace with 
the Grand Vizier. ^ 

I O'tiiim oum Dig. [diffnita'U]. Kc- 
tiremeiit after a iiersou lias given up 
business and has saved enough to live 
upon ill comfort. The words are Latin, 
;ind mean “retirement with honour.” 
They arc more frequently used in jest, 
familiarity, aud ridicule. 

Otos. A giant, brother of Ephialtcs 
(y./'.). Both brothers grew nine inches 
every month. According to Pliny, Otos 
was forty- six cubits (sixty-six feet) in 
height. {Greek fable.) (^Vv; Giants.) 

O'Trlggor {Sir Lnciits) in 2'he Eivala 
(Sheridan). 

Out (French for “yes A contiac- 
tion of Hoc illttd. Thus, noc*iU\ 
oVy diy otii. 

Out. Oat of GoiVs blessing into the 
mtrm sun. One of Ray’s' ja-overhs, 
meaning from good to less good, Ah 
equis ad asbios.'^ When tlie king says 
to Hamlet “How is it that tlie cloiuls 
still luiug on you ? ” the prince answers, 
“No, my lord, I am too much i’ the 
sun,” meaning, “ I have lost, God's 
blessing, for too much of the sun ” — 
I .r. this far inferior state. 

“ Thou out of ImmioiIu lion rnniesr. 

To the wniin kiiii.'’ 

Shah'Cfipcan : King Lear. m . 2 . 

To have it out. To contest either 
physically or verbally with another to 
the utmost of one’s ability; as, “I 
mean to have it out with liim one of 
these days; ” “ 1 liad it out with him ” 
- i.e. “ I spoke my mind freely and 
without resen’e.” The idea is that of 
letting loose pent-up disapprobation. 


otber Day {TheY The day before 
yesterday. The Ola English other was 
used for second, as in Latin, anas, after, 
tci'tws ; or proxmus. alttr. tertim. 
Starting from to-day, and going back- 
wards, yesterday was the proxinnis ab 
tllo ; the day before yesterday was the 
alte7'a ab illd, or the other day : and the 
day preceding that was tertins ah tllo, or 
three days ago. Used to express “a 
short time ago:” 

Otli’iiuu!i, Ou'maii, or Otli'ornum 

sumamed the Conquerw. Founder of 
the Turkiidi power, from whom the 
empire eelled the Ottmwm, and the 


Ont-Herpd Herod {To). To go 
I beyond even Herod in violence, brutal- 
1 ity, or extravagant language. In the 
I old miracle plays Herod was the type of 
tyranny and violence, both of speech 
and of action. 

Out and Out. Incomparably, by far, 
or beyond measure; as, “He was out 
and out the best man.” “It is an out- 
and-outer” means nothing can exceed 
it. It is the word utter, the Anglo- 
Siuon uteerre. 

Out iB the Ftlteen— 1 .«>. in the rebel 
army of the Pretender, in 17U' 
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(George I.). (JTomH : Histwry of Eng- 
land, vol. iv. p. 347.) 

Ont In Che Forty*five— in the 

rebel army of the Young Pretender, in 
1745 (George II.). {Hewitt : History of 
England^ vol. iv. p. 506.) 

Ont of Harnese. Not in practice, 
retired. A horse out of hai'ncss is one 
not at work. 

Out of Pocket. To be out of pockot 
by u transaction is to suffer loss of money 
thereby. More went out of the pocket 
than came into it. 

Ont of Sorts. Indisposed, in bad 
spirits. The French locution is ratlier 
remarkable — Kopas /‘tre dinm son assutte, 
“To sort “is to arranga in order, “a 
sort” is one of the orders so sorted.” 

Out of sorts. In printers* language, 
means not having sufficient of some par- 
ticular letter, mark, or figure. 

Out of the Wood. “ You are not 

out of the wood y^t,** not yet out of 
danger. “ iJon’t shout till you are out 
of the wood,” do not think yourself safe 
till you are quite clear of the threatened 
danger. When freebooters W’ere masters 
of the forests no traveller was safe till 
he had got clear of their hunting ground. 

Ou'tls (Greek, nobody). A name as- 
sumed by Odysseus in the cave of Poly- 
phemos. When the monster roared with 
pain from the loss of his eye, his brother 
giants demanded from a distance who 
was hulling him : “ Nobody,” thundered 
out Polyphemos, and his companions 
went tlieir way. Odysseus in Latin is 
Ulysses. 

Outrigger. The leader of a nnicom 
team. The Earl of Malmesbury', in 18G7, 
so called the representative of the minor- 
ity in the three-cornered constituency. 

Outrun tbc ConctaUe. {See under 

COMSTAMr.E.) 

Outworks, ill foiliriention. All the 
works between the enceinte (v.r.) and 
the covered w'ay (y.c.). 

Ou'xel. Tlie blackbird; Bometime.s 
the thrush is so railed. (Anglo-Saxon, 
osU^ a blackbird.) Bottom speaks of 
the “ ousel cock, so black of liue with 
orange tawny bill.” {Midsummer Night's 
Dream.) 

Ovatloii. A triumph; a triumphal 
reception or entry of the second order ; 
so <^led from a sheep, because 
the Bennans sacrificed a sheep to a vic- 
toriouB general to whotd an ovation was 


accorded, but an ox to one who had ob- 
tained a “ triumph.** 

Chrer. (Greek, huper; Latin, mpei'. 
Geiman, mer ; Anglo-Saxon, ofer.) 

Over, in cricket, means that the 
fielders are to go over to the other side. 
This is done when five balls have been 
delivered from one end. It used to bo 
four. The liowliug is taken up at the 
opposite wicket. 

Over and Over Again. Very fre- 
quently. (In Latin, her urn iteriunqm.) 

Over Sdom will I oast my Shoe 

(Psalm lx. 8 ; evhi. 9). Will I march. 
“ Over Edom will I cast my slioc, over 
Philistia will I triumpli.’* 

“ Kvory member of ilic Tnivellers' Club -wlio 
rouja i»reteud t4) have eiihi. Iiim »liue over Edom, 
was eoiist.ituted .*i lawful entic."— AVr U’. Scott: 
The 2'uliaman (Introduction''. 

Over tbe Left. (6 Vv>Lkft.) 

O^verdo {Justice), in Ben Joiison's 
Jiartholomnv Eair. 

Overreach {Si r G i Ics) . Tbe counter- 
jiart of Sir Giles Moiiipeasoii, a noted 
usurer outlawed for bis misdeeds. He 
is an unscrupulous, grasping, )>roud, 
hai’d-hearted rascal in A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, by Massinger. 

Overture. A piece of music for the 
opening of a concert. ^ To “make an 
overture to a person ” is to bo the first 
to make an advance (uther towards a re- 
conciliation or Jill acqui'diitiuice. (French, 
uuirrltnr, oiiciiiiig.) 

Overy. Si. Mary Overy (Soiitliwark). 
John (Jverie avjis a ferryman, w'ho used to 
ferry passengei’s from Southwark to the 
City, and accumulated a hoard of wealth 
by penurious savings. His daughter 
li^ary, at his decease, became a nun, luid 
founded the church of St. Mary Overy 
on the site of her fathcr*B house. 

Ovid. Tbe French OrUl. J)ii Bellay, 
c>rie of the Pleiad poets ; also called the 
“ father of grjiee and elegance.” (1524- 
1500.) 

Ow^aln {Sir), 'riio Irisli knight who 
passed through St. Patrick’s purgatory 
by W'ay of penance. {Henry of Sallrey: 
The Descent of Oxvnin.) 

Owen Meredith, bobeil Bulwer 
Lytton. 

OwL / live too near a wood to be 
seared by an oivl. I «im too old to be 
frightened by a bogie : I am too old a 
sti^r to be frightened by such a i>eT 80 Xi 
as you. 
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Owl* the emblem of Athens. Be- 
cause owls abound there. As Athe'na 
(Minerva^ and Athe'ufe (Athens) are the 
same word, the owl was ^ven to Minerva 
for her symbol also. 

OwMlght. Busk; the blind man’s 
holiday. French, “ Bnire chien et loup^ 

Owl in an Ivy Bush (XiJee mi). 
Very ugly, a horiible fright [of afellowj. 
S^d of (or to) a person who has dressed 
his head nnl^comingly. or that has a 
scared look, an untidy lioiid of hair, or 
that looks inanely urise. The ivy bush 
was supposed to be the favourite haunt 
of owls, and numerous allusions to this 
su{)position might be readily cited. 

“ U(Mnl ivy. wiy to us wlmi liinls hast tluui > 

Nmuj i)iil. 1 lie (iwlet l hat (Tioh ‘ How , liow ' ' * 
Carol (limo Heiir.\ VI.). 

Owl was a Baker’s Daughter 

( Thf ) . According to legend, our Saviour* 
went into a baker’s shop to ask for some- 
thing to eat. The mistress of the sliop 
instantly put a cake into the oven for 
Him, but the daughter said it wns too 
large, and reduced it half. Tlic dough, 
however, swelled to au euonnous suse, 
and the daughter cried out, Heughl 
heugh ! heugh ! ” and wtis ti'ansfonncil 
into an owl. Ophelia alludes to this 
tradition ixi the line — 

“ ’lelil joii ! Tlioy sjiy tlu* <»vvl was .1 

baker's ttau)srbter.'*--Al/i<tA:rii)a*«rei ; Uamlet. i\ . 

Owlery. A Irnunt t»r abode of owls. 

Owlglass (German, Bulempieget), 
Thyl, son of Klaus (Euleuspiegel) proto- 
type of all the knavish fools of modem 
times. He was a native of Bnmswick, 
and wandered about the world playing 
all maimer of tricks on the people he en- 
eount^d. (Died lH/iO.) 

Ox, Emblematic of 8t. Luke. It is 
one erf the four figures which made up 
Ezekiel’s ohemb (i. 10). The ox is the 
emblem of the priesthood, und has been 
awarded to St. Luke because he begins 
})is gospel with the Jewish priest sacri- 
ficing in the Temple. [See Luke.) 

'Vhe or is also the emblem of St. 
Frideswide, St. Leonai-d, St. Sylvester, 
St. Medord, St. J ulietta, and St. Blan- 
diua. 

' lie has ttn OJL‘ an his tongue. (Latin, 
in hitgm habd're^ to lie bribed to 
silence.) T^e Greeks liad the .same ex- 
pression. Ibe Athenian coin was stamped 
with the figure of an ox. The French 
say, “// a un os dans fa iowAr,” referring 
to a 49 |gwbich is bribed by a bone. 

J^iliaek ox hath trampled on jfou 
{Tha MUptarg), Miirfoitnne bos come 


to your house. You are henpecked. A 
black ox was sacrificed to Pluto, tlie 
infernal god, as' a white one was to» 

trod njtoii his foot 
v^uujiiuiuxi uAuivci'uy. He never kticw 
sorrow'. He is not married. {Sec above.) 

The dumb ox. St. Thomas Aqui'uas ; 
.so named by his fellow students at Co- 
logne, on account of his duluoss and 
taciturnity. (1224-1274.) 

Albortus said, We call him the dnmb 
ox, but he will give one day such a 
bellow as shall be heard from one end of 
the world to the other.” {Alban liutlrr.) 

Ox-eyo. A cloudy speck W'hich indi- 
cates the approach of a storm. When 
Elijah heaivl that a spook no bigger than 
a man’« hand ” miglit be seen in the 
sky, he told Ahab that a torrent of min 
would overtake him l)efore he could 
rcjich liome (I Kings xvii. 44. 4')). 
Thomson alludes to this storm signal in 
his Summer. 


Jupiter. 

The black ox never 


Ox of the Deluge. The Irish name 
for a great bla(*k deer, pmbably the 
Mvgme'ros Ifiher'nleus, or Irish elk, now 
extinct. 

Oxford. The College Jtihhons, 

Balholy pink, white, blue, white, pink. 

Jirnsenost% black, and gold edges. 

Christ Churchy blue, writh red cardi- 
nal’s hat. , 

CorpnSy red and blue stripe. 

Exeter y black, and red edges. 

JesHs^ green, W’ith w'hitc edges. 

Lincoln y blue, with mitre. 

Magdalen, black and white. 

Merton y blue, and w'hito edges, with 
rod cross. 

Kew College^ three pink juid two while 
stripes. 

Oruly blue and white. 

Tembrokcy pink, white, pink. 

Queen'Sy red, white, blue, wdiite, blue, 
white, red. 

St. John's, yellow, black, red. 

'Trinitg. blue, with double dragon’s 
head, 3 »^ellow and green, or blue, w'ith 
w'hite edges. 

University y blue, and yellow edges. 

W mlham 'y light blue. 

irerrtvttfr, blue, white.pink, white, bine. 

Halids. 

St. Alban's, blue, wntli arrow-head. 

St, BdntontTs. red, and yellow ^dges. 

St. Marpy white, black, wdiite. 

Magdalen, blacJc, and blue edges. 

Oxford Bine*. The Boyol Horso 
Guards were so called in 1690, Wause of 
their blue facingB* 
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Oxford Boat Crew. , Dark blue. 
Cambricl^ boat crew» light blue. 

Oxford Movement. {See Tkacts 
FOR THE Times.) 

Oxford Stroke (iu rowing) . A long, 
deep, high -feathered stroke, excellent 
in very heavy water. The Cambridge 
stroke is a .clear, fine, deep sweep, with 
a very low feather, excellent in smooth 
watek- The Cambridge pull is the best 
for smooth water and a snort reach, but 
the Oxford for a “ lumpy” river and a 
four-mile course. 

Oxgans* as a land measure, was no 
certain quantity, but as much as an ox 
could gang over or cultivate. Also 
called a borate. The Latin jagum was 
a similar term, wdiich Van-o defliies 

Qnud jnucti bores uno die exardre : 
pnss/mt^'^ 

KitflU oM'iinffR nmtlc a riu'uruto. IT an 4i\^aiiK 
WHS ns nnicb iih onn ox "oiihl oiiliuulo, iisa\ cruiu'f 
would !>« aluuit (Ifieeii ncros. 

over and Ter'mlner (Cottrts of) are 
general gaol deliveries, held twice a year 
m every county. Oger is French for to 
bear — t.e. hear in court or try ; and ter~ 
miner is French for to con etude. The 
words mean that the commissioners ap- 
pointed are to hear and bring to an end 
all the wises in the county. 

Oyster. Fast as a- Kentish ogster, 
i.e. hemietically sealed. Kentish oys- 
teis are proverbially good, and all good 
oysters are fast closed. 

Oyster. Ko more sense than an oyster. 
This is French; It raisonne comme nne 
haitre.'^ Oysters have a mouth, but no 
head. 

Oyster Part {An), An actor who 
appears, speaks, or acts only once. Like 
an oyster, he opens but once. 

Oyster and Haitre (French) are 
variants of the same Latin word, ostrSa. 
Old French mstre, nitre, huitre. 

Osrsters. Who cats oysters on St. 
James's Day V'ltl never V'unt. St. 
James’s Day is the first day of the oyster 
season (August oth), when oystem are 
an expensive luxury eaten only hy the 
ricli. By 6, 7 Viet., c. 79, the oyster 
season begins September 1, and closes 
April :30. 

Os. (for ounce), z made with a tail 
(3) resembles the old terminal mark .s, 
indicating a contraction — as vi.3. a con- 
traction of ri[delieet] ; quib.3, a contrac- 
tion of fjftihm ; 83, a contraction of sed 
(but), aud so on. 
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P. 

P. This letter is a rude outline of a 
man’s mouth, the upright being the 
neck. In Hebrew it is called (the 
mouth). 

P. The five F*s. William Oxberry 
was BO called, because he was J^iinter, 
Poet, Publisher, Publican, and Player. 
(1784-1824.) 

P [alliterative]. In 1548, Placentitifl, 
a Dominican monk, wrote n poem of 
253 hexameter verses (called Pugna 
edram), every word of which begins with 
the letter p. It opens thus : — 

“ I*riiigc Paul’s prize pig's pruliflo pr<i8euy.*’ 

*.* Ill English heroics the letter A or IT would tio 
far inoru easy, us they w'ould give us articles. 

P.C. {patrvs eonscripti). The Homan 
senate. The hundred senators upitoiiited 
by Homnlus were called sim^y ^atres ; a 
second hundred added by Tatius, upor. 
the union of the Sabines with tho 
Itoiiians, were called patres mino'rum 
yentinm; a third hundred subsequently 
added by Tarquin'ins I’riscus were 
termed patres eonscripti, an expression 
applied to a fourth a.nd fifth hundred 
eoHserihed to the original patres or sena- 
tors. Latterly the term was applied to 
the wliolo body. 

P,, P.P., P.P.P. (in music). P =' 
piano, lip = pianissimo, and ppp *= 
pianississiino. Sometimes pp means 
piit piano (more softly). 

V So f = forte, ft = fortissimo, and 
fff = foriississimo. 

P,P.C. {ponr prendre cong^. For 
leave-taking ; sometimes written on the 
address cai’ds of persons about to leave a 
locality when they pay their farewell 
visits. In English, paid parting call, 

P.S. {post-scripiunC). Written after- 
wards — i,e. after the letter or book was 
finished. (Latin.) 

P’s and O's. Mmd your Fs and Q's. 
Be very circumspect in your behaviour. 

Several explanations have been sug- 
gested, but none seems to be wholly 
satisfactory. The following conms near- 
est to the i)oint of the caution : —In tho 
reign of Louis XIV. , when wigs of un- 
wieldy size were worn, and bows were 
made with very great formality, two 
things w-ere specially required, a “step’* 
with the feet, and a low bend of the 
body. In the latter the wig would be 
very apt to get deranged, and even to, 
fall off. The caution, therefore, of 
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the French dancing-master to his pupils 
was, ‘‘Mind your P’s [i.^. piedn^ feet] 
and Q’s [i.e, queues, wigs].” 

P4te'iia (The) or Peaoook Danoe. 

A grave and stately Spanish dance, so 
called from the manner in which the 
lady held up her skirt during the per- 
formance. 

Paoiflo Ocean {The), So called by 
Magellan, because he enjoyed calm 
weather and a placid sea when he sailed 
across it. All the more striking after 
the stormy and tempestuous passage of 
tho odjoiidng straits. 

The Tacific. 

Amadeus VIH., Countof Savoy. (13S3, 
1391-1439; died 14dl.) 

Frederick 111., Emperor of Germany. 
(1415, 1440-1493.) 

Olaos III. of Norway. (*, 1030- 1093.) 

Packing a Jnry, Selecting persons 
on a jury whose verdict may be relied 
on from proclivity, far more than on 
evidcncf;. 

Pae'olet. A dwarf iu the service of 
Lady Clerimond. He had a winged 
horse, which caiTied oif Valentine, Or- 
son, and Clerimond from the dungeon of 
Feniigus to the pala.c«j of King Pepin, 
and afterwards carried Valentine trj tlie 
palace of Alexander, Emperor of Cou- 
Rtantinople, his father. {Valentine and 
Orson.) 

It is a horse of Taeolt I. (Frenoli. ) A 
very swift one, that will earry tho rider 
anywhere ; in allusion to the enchnutod 
fl 3 fmg horse of wood, belonging to the 
dwon Pac'olet. {ISee above.) 

“I tear npithor shot nnr arrow, nor anylior«o 
how Bwifr HoevtT Ue nia> lie, imt « honjuMi lit* niuM 
v>atHtrii) ihP Pcffasus of or «)f Paf<iloi., 

)>einir liDsnivC that I can make mood iiiv 
—Sabelaia: (litV{iantua,h\.. i\ 

PaotO'lUC. The f/olflen sands of the 
Tactolus, The gold found in the Pac- 
to'lian sands was from the mines of 
Mount Tmo’liis ; but tluj supply ceased 
at the commencement of the Christian 
era. {^See Mit»ab.) Now called Ba- 
gouly. 

Padding. The filling- up stuif of 
serials. The padding of coats and gowns 
is the wool, etc., put in to make the 
^ure of the wearer more shapely. 
^Figuratively, stuff in books or speeches 
to spin them out. 

Paddington Pair. A public exe- 
cation. IVbum, where executions for- 
merly took place, is in the parish of 
Paddington. Public executions were 
ab^died in 1838. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. Mind 
your own business. Tho caution was 
given by President Lincoln, of North 
America. 

Paddock. Cold as a paddock. A 
paddock is a toad or frog ; and we have 
the corresponding phrases “cold as a 
toad,” and “ cold as a frog.” Both are 
cold-blooded. “ Paddock calls.” {Mac- 
beth, i. 1.) 

Paddi-wbaok means an Irish wng, 
wag being from the Saxon wag-iari. 

Paddy. An Irishman. A corruptiou 
of St. Patrick, Irish Tadhrig. 

Pad'na was long supposed by the 
Scotch to bo tho chief school of necro- 
mancy ; henco Sir Walter Scott says of 
tho Earl of Gowric— 

** He loarned the art that none may nam'^j 
In Padua, far beyond the sen.’ 

Luy of the Last Mtnsh d 

Paduaooy or Padesoy. A silk stuff 
originally made Padua. 

Pasan. Tlie physician of the celestial 
gods; the deliverer from any evil or 
calamity, (Greek, to make to 

cease.) 

Pssan. A hymn to Apollo, and ap- 
plied to the god himself. Wc ui’c toJd 
in Dr. Smith’s (-hmical Dicilonarg^ that 
this word is from Ptean, tljc physician 
of the Olympian gods; but surely it 
could l)e no honoiu' to the Sun-god to 
bo called by the name of his own vassal. 
Ilermsterhuis suggests pam, to make to 
cease, meaning to make diseases to cease ; 
but why supply diseases rather than any 
other noun’:" '^The more likely deriva- 
tion, me jndiee, is the Greek verb paio, 
to dart ; Apollo being called the “ fnr- 
ilarter.” The hymn began -with “ Jo 
Homer applies it to a trium- 
phal song in general. 

Pagan properly means “ lielouging to 
a village ” (Latin, pagus). The Chris- 
tian Church fixed itself first in cities, the 
centres of intelligence. Long after it liad 
been established in towns, idolatrous 
practices continued to be observed in 
rural districts and villages, so pagan and 
villager came to jaeaji the same thing. 
{See Heathen.) 

Pagan Works of Art. In Borne 
there are numerous works of art in- 
tended for Pagan deities and Boman 
empmrs perverted into Christian nota- 
bilities. 

AxonLS, In St. Peter's of Rome, are old Fagan 
statues of Cupids and winged genii. 

Gabriel, In Sr. Peter's of Rome, is an old Pagan 
statue of tue god Mercury. 
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JoHv TUB Baptikt, in St, Peter's ol Aoniv, is 
nuultf <‘Ut of n Htniiio of lleivulSs. 

St. Cathbuinu, in St. Peter's of Konic, Is made 
one of a statue of the uroiirtess FortQiiu. 

St. Grr.B.4 (or KoiDiusf, iiiSi. IVier’s of Home, 
l4 a statue of Vulcnn 

ST. Paito. SiAlUM V iierverieil ihe nntdiinl 
statue of Marcus AurGliiia Auimilnus into that nf > 
ric, Paul, This lieaiitifiil uiarhle oiiliimu, irofeci 
in height, contains u spiral of Ims-reliefs of the , 
wars of The Homan emp<*ror, wholly out of ciia- i 
xucter witli the statue which surmounta it. i 

St. Petgii. The same Poiie (Sixtus V.l con- I 
verted theoritrinal slat no, of Tnijaii, ou TrajHii'a i 
<'ohiiiHT» into a staliieof .'41. Perer. Tins (•x«nii‘»iio ' 
roluinu, like thitt-of Aiifoiilniis, contHhisa spiial 
of lias-relmfs, represent iuk the wais of Tiiijan. 
Surmounted hj Sl.Pi'icr. Hie per\ ijimoii is ah- | 
solutel.v ludicrous. In St. Petcr’*» of Home the 
statue of St. Peter was ineaut for the idd Homan 
godjupiter, 

ViiioiN MauY. This statue, in St. Peter's of 
nnmc, is m reality a statue of Isis, staiuUng on 
the crescent .Moon. 

See Tiiftituth Centum, Rome 

Page. A boy attendant. (Uussian, 
paj\ a boy: Oivek, ; Italian, pap- 
tfto : Spanish, papt' ; Welsh, hachprtt. 
llut pa^e, the leaf of a hook, is tho Latin 
•puplna.) 

Page {Mr, ami Mru.), luhahihints 
of Windsor. The lady joins with Mrs. 
Ford to trick Sir irolm "Fa Istaff . 

Annr Vmjr, Daiifrhter of the above, 
in lov« with F(‘ritou. Siendor, th (3 son 
of a country squire, shy, awkward, and 
a bjoby, jjreatly admires tlio lady, but 
has too faint a lieart to urj'e his suit 
fiii'thcr than to sipjh in audible whispers, 

Swreet Anne Paf^o ! ’’ 

IVilham Papo. A school-hoy, the 
brother of Anne. {Sh(iJct\spvart‘ : The 
Mvn'p jrirfif of iruKlmr.) 

Pago'da. A tpni])h< in China, Tlin- 
diistan, etc. (llindustaneo, huaUhhmh, 
abode of God ; Persian, put^pn Ui^ idol- 
liousfj ; Siianish, paptuhi.) 

Paint. Till* North Atnerican Indians j 
paint their faces only when they {50 to 
war ; hostilities over, they wash it off. 

Paint the Lion ('/h), on board sliip, | 
means to strij) a per.son naked and then < 
smear the body till over ivitli tar. (.SV* 
XoUs and Qucrtc.^^ Gth August, 1892.) | 

Painter. The rope whicli binds a. ' 
ship's boat to the ship. (Latin, panthPra ; 
French, pauU 'erey a draj?-net ; panfntr, . 
a stretcher.) 1 

J' 11 cut yitur painter for pou. I’ll seinl 
you to the light about iii double quick 
time. If the painter is cut, of course 
the boat drifts away. 

Painter of the Graces. Andrea 
Appia'ni is so called. (1754-1817.) 

Painter of Nature. Semi Bdleau, ; 
author of Loven and Transformations of | 
the Jh'eeious Stones, One of the PleicH , 


poets is so called, and well deserves the 
compliment. The ShepherPs Calendar 
of Spenser is largely borrowed from 
Bellcau's Soup ou April. (1528-1577.) 

Painters and Artists. Vharactm'^ 
isties of great urtisfr. The brilliant 
truth of a Watteau, the dead reality of 
a Poussin, the touching grace of a 
liu> uolds. 

“Tin* rriluitrmiL' of Tiiiau, flic ox pres-oKui of 
Kiilicuti. ilio Ki'uci'of Hapliaol. tlx) luiriiy of l>o- 
nicnicliiuo, till* nirrcygumcity of i 'nrrcgffio, lire 
lenriiiiiM or FoiiS4in. liu.. air# of (tumIo. thetaHio 
•>f tho riiracci, ihc graiul cuutuiir of Aiigolo."— 
iS7« ) lie. 

“Tlie Ai>nl (rc&liiieAs of Hintt.o,tho pietv of Fra 
AumcIo, the \ irgiual pLirii> of tho young Hnpliael, 
the Bweei gra\ iry of Joliii Bciliiu, the uhiloBuphic 
deptli of Dll Vinci, the suhlime elevaciim *- 
Michael Anirolo. the »uavity of Fra Bartolommeo, 
the delicAiy of the Della HoMuu, thi* restrnnifMl 
iiower# of itodcollini." 

De fects o f great artists. 

InMirnARL A.noki.o tin* aukluHnrc too iiuimw. 

In Titian iho im.)m of tho Mmini) la too piMiiu- 

IICMlt. 

Ill HAPifAKi, the carHare badly drawn 

In PiNTVitiU'iiio botUcara aud hundaaie hnilly 
drawn. 

Piiure of paiu/ers. Parrhas'ios, the 
, Grot'k painter, so called himsedf. (Fifth 
j century n.c.) 

Aiteiles of ( -os. (Fourth century u.c.) 

I Painting* 15 at A])olIeH, 

' being at a loss to (hdincate the foam of 
; Alexanders horse, tlashi'd^lii.s brush at 
the pictui'f) in despair, and did by ac(*i- 
I dent what he could not accomplish by art. 

Pair OIL When two members of 
Paiiiainciit, or two opposing t*hictors, 
agree to ahsciit tlieiriselvc.s, anil not to 
vote, so that one iieiitrali.sos the vote of 
the other. The Wliijis giaierally find 
till* pairs for nieiiibers. 

PaishcLidTan Dynasty, d'he Kai- 
Oiniirs ilyiiasly of r*ersia was .so ealleil 
from the third of the line (llcmshmig), 
w’ho was siiniaiiieil Puishdatl^ or the 
just lawgiver (n.c. U10-S70). {See Kai 
Omurs.) 

Pais, l.a I*ai.r ties Dames. Tlie 
treaty concliidcd at (’anibray, in 1.029, 
between Franijois T. and Charles V. 
of Gennauy; so called beeaiiso it was 
brouglit about by Louise of Savoy 
(mother of the Freueh king) and Mar- 
garet, the eiiJjiernr'H aunt. 

, Pal (-4). A gipsy- word, meaning a 
brother, or comimiiion. 

Pdlaee originally meant a dwelling 
on the Pal'atiiie Hill ot Rome. This bill 
was so called from Pa'les*, a pastoral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated on 
April 21st, the “ birthday of Rome,*’ to 
commemorate the day when Bom'ulus, 
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the wolf-child, drew the first furrow at 
the foot of the hill, and thus laid the 
foundation of the ‘*Bonia Quadra'ta,** 
the most ancient part of the city. On 
this hill Augustus built his mansion, and 
his example was followed by Tibe'rius 
and Kero. Under the last-named em- 
peror, all priyate houses on the hill had 
to be pulled down to make room for 
“ The Oolden House,” called tlio Pala'- 
tium, the palace of palaces. It con- 
tinued to be tlie residence of the Roman 
emperors to tho time of Alexander 
Seve'nis. pALLacis.) 

Pal'adln. An officer of the Pala'tium 
or Byzautiu^alace, a high dignitary. 

J^aladtns, The knights of King Charle- 
magne. The most noted are Allory do 
PEstoc: Astolfo; Basin de Genevois; 
Fiernmbras or Fenimhras ; Florismart ; 
Gaueloii, tho traitor ; Geoffroy, Seigneur 
de Bordelois, and Geoffroy de Frises; 
Guerin, Due de Lorraine ; Giiillaunie de 
PEstoc, brother of Allory; Guy de 
Bourgogne ; Hoel, Gomto de Nantes ; 
Laml^rt, Prince de Bruxelh^s ; Malu- 
m'gi ; Kami or Nuyme do Bavitire ; 
Ogier or Oger tho Dane ; Olivier, sou of 
Begnier, Comte de Genues ; Orlando 
(see llulaiul^ ; Otuel ; Richard, Due 
ae Komiaridie ; Rinaldo ; Riol du Mans ; 
Roland, Comte de Cenouta, son of 
Milon and Dame Bertho, Charlemagne’s 
sister ; Samson, Duo do Bourgogne ; 
and Thiry or Thiery d’Ardaine. Of 
these, twelve at a time seemed to have 
formed tho coterie of the king. (Latin, 
palatlnm, one of the palace.) 

“ WhoTn'sr the hows wore kniKhtB in Arthur’s 
reign. 

Twelxe rhoy.Hiul twi'lvi* tin* of CUnrle- 

mniii." Myden : The Finn n ttnd the Lettj. 

FalSB'mon, originally called Meli- 
certes. Son of Iiio; called Palfomon 
after he was made a sou-god. The 
Roman Portii'uus, the protecting god of 
harbours, is the same. (See Palehon.) 

Palais dS8 Thermes. Once the 
abode of the Roman government of 
Gaul, as w^ell as of tho kings of the 
first and second dynasties. Here Julius 
fixed his residence when he was Ciesar 
of Gaul. It is in Paris, but the only 
part now extant is a vast hall, formerly 
the chamber of cohl baths {J'rtyida' • 
rutm)^ restored by Napoleon III. 

Palame'des of Lomliardy joined 
the squadron of adventurers with his 
two brothers, Achilles and Sforza, in 
the alUed Christian army. He was shot 
^ Cloriiida with' an arrow. (Tttsso : 
Jerutalem Delivered^ book iii. c. ii. 4.) 


He is a Palmmdes, A clever, in- 
genious person. The allusion is to 
the son of Nauplios, who invented 
measures, scales, dice, etc. He also 
detected that the madness of Ulysses 
was only assumed. 

Sir FalamddSs. A Saracen knight 
overcome in single combat by Sir 
Tristram. Both loved Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark ; and after the lady was 
given lip by the Saracen, Sir^ Tristram 
converted him to the Christian faith, 
and stood his godfather at the font. 
(Thomas the Jthymet\) 

Paramon aad Arolte (2 syl.). Two 
oung Theban knights who fell into the 
aiids of “Duke Theseus,” aud were 
shut up iu a donjon at Athens. Both 
fell ill love ivith Emily, the duke’s 
sister-in-law. lu time they obtained 
their liberty, and the duke appointed a 
toumamont, promising Emily to the 
victor. Arcito prayed to Mars to grant 
him victory, Paramon prayed to Venus 
to grimt him Emily, aud both obtained 
their petition. Arcite won the victory, 
but, l^ing throw’u from his liorsc, died ; 
Pal'amon,^ therefore, though not the 
winner, won tho prize for which he 
fought. 'Phe story is borrowed from 
Le Teseide of Boccaccio. The Black 
Horse ^ a drama by John Fletcher, is tho 
same tale; so called because it was a 
black horse from which Arcite was 
thrown. ((Jhauevr : The Knight* s Tale.) 

Palat'inate (4 syl.). The province 
of a palatine, as the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, in Germany. A palatine is on 
ofiicer whose court is heltf in the royal 
palace, also called a palace-greave or 
pfalzgrof. There were tliree ^latiue 
counties in England — viz. Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster, in w^hich the 
count exercised a royal authority, just 
as supreme as though he had been the 
regal tenant of th^ palace itself. 

Pala'ver comes from the Portuguese 
pnlarra (talk), which is palavet't a coun- 
cil of African chiefs. 

“(JcnniiariBonH are odorous: paUtb)as Twords], 
ncigUlifiur Verges." — Shakespeare : Much Ado 
fdfotd nothing^ ill. 4. 

Pale. Within the pale of my ohserra^ 
fion-^i.r. the scope tnereof. The do- 
minion of King John and his successors 
iu Ireland was marked off, and the port 
belonging to the English crown wan 
called the pale, or the part paled off. 

Pale Paoee. So Indians call the 
European settlars. 
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Pale'moa. “The pride of ewains” 
in Thomson’s Autumn • a poetical re- 
presentation of £oaz, while the lovely 
young Lavinia ” is ^utA. 

Falemon, in love with the captain’s 
daughter, in Falconer’s Shipicrectc. 

Palermo Bazore. Razors of su- 
preme excellence, made in Palermo. 

“ It 18 a myeer, and that’s a A-ory gr<K»f! onf, 

Ji Citnie lately from l»alenm».'’ 

Damon and Ptthias, i. 217. 

Pales. The god of sheplierds and 
their flocks. \Roman mpthoCof/y.) 

Palestine Sonik Soup made of 
Jerusalem artichokes. This is a good 
example of blunder begetting blunder. 
Jerusalem artichoke is a corruption of 
the Italian Girasole articincco — i.c. the 
** sunflower artichoke.” From giramh 
we make Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
artichokes we make Palestine soup. 

Palee'tra (3 syl.). Either the act of 
wrestling, etc., or the place in which the 
Grecian youths practised athletic exer- 
cises. (Greek, puli, wrestling.) 

Palestrl'na or Petostrlna. An 

island nearly south of Venice, noted for 
its glass-houses. 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
called ”The Prince of Music.” (1529- 
1594.) 

Paletot [pal'~e-(o]. A corruption of 
palla-toque, a cloak with a hood. Called 
by Piers Plowman a paiCock, 'flic hood 
or tof^uQ has disappeared, but the word 
remains the same. 

Palimpsest. A parchment on which 
the original writing has been effaced, 
and something else has been written. 
(Greek, palin, again ; psao, I rub or 
efface.) When parchment was not 
supplied in sufficient quantities, the 
monks and others used to wash or rub 
out the writing in a parchment and use 
it again. As they did not wash or rub 
it out entirely, many works have been 
recovered by modern ingenuity. Thus 
Cicero’s Be Fepuhhea has been restored ; 
it was partially erased to make room for 
a commentary of St. Augustine on the 
Psalms. Of course St. Augustine’s com- 
mentary was first copied, then erased 
from the parchment, and the original 
MS. of Cicero made its appearance. 

“Central Asia Is a }ia]in))iseBt ; everywliere 
artual hartiarisin o\erlaysa bygone ciAillsaiiuu." 
— r*e Times. 

, Palindrome (3 syl.). A word or 
line which reads backwards and for- 
wards alike, as alsQ Rma HH 


mhito motibus Hit amor, (Greek, paUn 
dromo, to run back again.) SoTADiCji 

V The following Greek: palindrome is 
very celebrated : — 

N I'i'O N ANOM H M AT.\M H.MON A NO«r N 

(Wash my transgressions, not only my 
face). The legend round the font at 
St. Mary’s, Xottiugham. Also on the 
font in the basilica of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople ; also on the font of St. 
Stephen d’Egi-es, Paris ; at St. Meniu’s 
Abbey, Orleans; at Dulwich College; 
and at the following chuj*che8: Wor- 
Hugsworth (Suffolk), Harlow (Essex), 
Knaptoii (Norfolk). Melton Mowbray 
(it has Iteeii removed to a neighbouring 
hamlet), St. Martin’s, Ludgate (London), 
and Hadleigh (Suffolk). (See Ingram : 
Churches of Loudon, vol. ii. ; Malcolm : 
Londinum Redtvivum, vol. iv. p. 356; 
Allen : London, vol. iii. p. 530.) 

*.* It is Riiid that, ^vlipii Na)>i>U>i)n was nskod 
Avh(‘ther Itc cnuld baxo inxiub‘d England, lio 
ansxxered “ Able was 1 ero 1 saw Ellm." 

Palinode (3 syl.). A song or dis- 
course recanting a previous one. A good 
specimen of the palinode is Horace, book 
i. ode 16, translated by Swift. Watts 
has a mlinode in which he retracts the 
praise bestowed upon Queen Anne. In 
the flrst part of her reign he wrote a 
laudatory poem to the queen, but he 
says that the latter part deluded his 
hopes and proved him a false prophet. 
Samuel Butler lias also a palinode to 
recant what lie said in a previous poem 
to the Hon. Edward Howard, who 
wrote a poem called The Jin thk Frinces, 
(Greek, palm ode, a song again.) 

Pallnn'ruB (in English, PaUnurc), 
Any pilot ; so eallcid from Paliimrus. the 
steersman of iEne'as. 

“ Ob ' think boa' to bis \Pitt'M] lalost day. 

When death, just lin\’(‘nnff, riaiinod Ins prey, 
With raliuiire'H unaitered mood, 

Finn at his dangerous post lio stood ; 

Each ciill'for needful rcHt repelled, 

With dj in/r band tbo rudder held, 

Till ill IiiB fall with fiiteful Rxvay 
The steerage of the realm gave xvaj.” 

PallMy Ware. Dishes and other 
similar articles covered with models from 
nature of fish, reptiles, shells, flowers, 
and leaves, most carefully coloured and 
in high relief, like the wares of Della 
Bobbia. Bernard Palissy was born at 
Saiiites. (1510-1590.) 

Pall, the covering thrown over a 
coffin, is the Latin pallium^ a square 
piece of cloth used by the Romans to 
throw over their shoulders, or to cover 
them in bed ; hence a coverlet. 

Fall, tlie long sweeping robe, » the 
Roman palln, worn oiuy oy princes and 
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women of honest fame. This differed 
greatly from the pallium^ which was 
worn bv freemen and slaves, soldiers, 
and philosophers. 

“ SoniprimcH let ffoifrooup Ti’awiJ.v 
Jii Hceptred pall come eweepintr 

M Uton : fl J*rugrrofm. 


means 

spenr. 


Minerva who 


brandi^e 


Pallet. The ])aiiiter in Smollett’s 
Peretj/nne Pirklc. A man without one 
jot of reverence for ancient customs or 
‘modern etiquette. 


Pall^bearera. The custom of ap- 
pointing men of mark for pall-bcai-oi-s, 
has come to us from the Kumaiis. Julius 
CiBsar had magistrates for his pall- 
bearers Augustus Ciiisar had senators : 

( Termaniciis had tribunes and centurions : ; 
iEmil'is L. Paulus had the chief men of ; 
Macedonia who happened to be at Rome i 
at the time ; but the poor were carried | 
on a plain bier on men’s shouldei-s. ujj j j 

Pall MalL A game in which a pallc | 
r)r iron luill is struck through an iron i 
ring with a mall or mallet. | 

Pallaoe is by I’liillips derived from 
pfdUaa^ pales or ])alod fences. In 
Devonshire, a palace means a “store- 
house;” in Totness, “a landing-plafe 
enclased but not roofed in.” {Sec Pa- 
lace.) 

A.1I Hint ('Pilar and MMM'liainbermjvcr tlietiamo, 
and the little imllaro and landinif-iilai'p ndjo.iiiinr 
I lip li t\ PI* a hn ihi‘ Carftvt utton 

of Tofiu'Hs m iral, j 

"Out. pf rlu» ivon rnbcci’' (l’<alin \l\ Mi— 

(c Htore pliirp'i PI* •iilniicts iiijidp «»l uor.\ Kor ' 
" 1 *« IttcPrt ” read puthuu's. j 

Palla'dinm. Soincthiug that tHToidM I 
effectual protection and safety. The . 
Paila'diuui was a coIo.ss;il wooden statue 
of Fallas in the city uf Troy, said to 
have fallen fi-om heaven. It was be- 
lieved that so long its this statue re- 
mained within the city, Troy would be i 
sn.fc, blit if removed, the city would fall • 
into tlin hand.’i of the eiiemy. The I 
statue was carried away by the Greeks, 
and the city burnt by them to the 
ground. 

The Scotch had .a similar tradition 
attached to the great stone of Scone, 
near Pei+h. Edward I. removed it to j 
Westminster, and it still fi’amed in ; 
the Coronation (’hair of England. {See j 
Coronation, Scone.) | 

Pallfidium of Pome. Aiiei'le (v.r.). ' 

FoUaduim of Meg'aru. A golden hair 
of King Xisus. (Sec Scylla, £den ' 
Hall.) 

PaUaa. A name of Minerva, some- 
times allied Pallas Minerva. According i 
TO fable, Pallas was one of the Titans, of j 
giant size, killed by Minerva, who flayed | 
him, and used hi.s skin for armour; 
whence ^e was called Pallas Minerva. ' 
More likely the word I’allas is from { 
to brandish; and the compound » 


Palliate (3 syl.) means simply to 
cloak. {jAiim, pallia m, a cloak.) 

*• Tlint wc hhoiild nnt (lisBpnil)lP uftr clokc them 
[iMir .... lull i-unfpHK tlipin xvttli a hiinihle, 
ipwl.'k, nn«l (ibciliPiit lieai’t." -- foJiiHica Prajfrr 
iiimk. 

Palm. An ilehiny pahn, A hand 
ready to receive bribe.s. The old super- 
stition is that if your palm itches 5 'ou 
are going to receive money. 

l.pt 1111* 1 oil > Dll, CasHiuH. > oil > iiiirself 

AreiiiiiiJi rondoiiiitod m havo an iioIiihl' }iii1ni.'' 

Shal:i‘mieurr : Jaliag Camar, iv, 3. 

7o lavtr t/ir palm. To be the best. 
The allusion is to the Roman custom of 
giving the victorious gladiator a branch 
of the palm-tree. 

Palm Oflf (To) ivarca^ tnrhs, dr., upon 
the nnwary. The allusion is to j ugglers, 
who comical in the iialm of their haini 
what they i^retend to dispose of in some 
other way. These jugglers were somo- 
tiines called palmers. 

“You iiiin i»!ilni upon ii-* now for old “ 

Oi'}nU ». 

Palm Oil. Rrihos, or lathcr money 
for bribes, Iccs, etc. 

"In liplsind ilio umrlnnoi,. of a political mn\c- 
nipnt '\IJ1 not %\ork unlf"!** rlioro is idoniv of 
l»aln]*oil lo jncvt'iii fi iciMii.’ - Ji ishSedtiionsjroni 
17irj to lsw>, i>. .'W. 

“Tlio rich inii.v OBcapo with >vliolo skiiiB, but 
tlioho wiiliout ‘imlin-oir Imvo scant niLTcy.’’— 
ytiirtrculk Cvutitri/. Ai'.;,'., lit/-, p. .‘n-'. 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next 
before Easter. So called in inemory of 
Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusa- 
lem, w^hen the multitude strewed the 
way with palm branches and leaves. 
(.Tohn xii.) 

Sad Palm Saaday. March ‘Ji), 14f>3, 
the day of the battle of Towton, the 
most fatal of all the battles in the do- 
.inestic war between the White and Red 
Roses. Above 37.000 Englishmen were 
slain. 

*• WUofie brinks let-eived the blood of many tluiu- 
wrnd mon, , . _ ^ . 

On • Sad Palm Sunday glam, that Towton field 
w ^ caII i 

Tue bloodieet field betwixt the White Rose and 
tho Red. ' 

Dravtnn : Polyolbio)!, xxvlii. 

Palm Tree is said to grow faster for 
iKjing weighed down. Hence it is the 
symbol of res»olutioii overcoming cala- 
liiity. It is believed by Orientals ta 
hiive. sprung from the reifdue of the clay 
of which Adam was formed, 
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Palmer. A pil^m priTiloffed to 
carry a palm-Btaflf. In Fosbroke^s lirif- 
•.sh Moitacktsm vre read that certain 
prayers and psalms being said over the 
pilgiims, as they lay prostrate before 
the altar, they were sprinkled with holy 
water, and received a consecrated jialm- 
staff. I'almers ditfered from pilgrims in 
this respect : a pilgrim madt 3 his pil- 
grimage and returned to public or private 
life; but ii palmer spent all his days 
in visiting holy shriiica, and livoil on 
charity. 

“His jauflftls A\cro witli iravel hm*. 

Staff, budget, liottlc, scnii ho ; 

Tli‘j fulled iialm-hi'anuli m )iir liam: 

Shewed pilgrim fivun the Holj f.tiiid.*’ 

Sir Woltrr Sroit: Murmhtu i. *-'7. 

Pal'merin Of EngUmd. A romance 
of chivalry, iu which Palmerin is the 
hero. There ia another romance called 
Palmn'in dt' Oliva, (Sec Sonthn/'s 
2*al,un'ia.) 

Palmy Days. Ih’ospcrous or happy 
days, as those were to a victorious 
gladiator when lit* went to receive the 
lialm bramdi as the iH'wiird of liis 
prowess. 

Palsy. Th*' f/nfil(wrn\s ruin 

from gambling. (/;'/#:/«/>/ ///hv m//;/.) 

Paludamontum. A <listinctivr | 
mantle worn by a Jtonian giaicral in the ' 
time of war. This w'a’i the “scarlet 
robe” in which Christ was invested. 
(Matt, xxvii. 28.) 

“Tbeyhuuff ou him an nhi urarlpt paliulamcn- 
rum— gome caet-ofl var-rluak Auih ih purpU* Jot^i- 
cliive from fho Praetorian i’arju^r 

ii/ij oj Christ, chap. l.\ p. 4 LC 

PaUL The knave of clubs, short for 
Tamphtle, the French word for the 
knave of clubs. 

‘* Dr. Johnson's denvution of Pam fmm inlm, 
because ‘Pam’ tminipiis over otliur cards, is ex- 
tremely comic. Of coui-sc, Pam is shtirc f<ir Pom- 
t/hilr>, iixo Frenrh nnmo for tho knave of clubs” 

— and Queries (W. W. Skeat, 1 Miij, hv^b), 

Pam'ela. The title of the finest of 
Richardson's novel**, which once enjoyed 
a popularity almost equal to that of the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott. 

Famela. Lady Edward Fitzgerald 
(died 1831). 

Pampas. Ti celess plains, some 2,000 
miles long and from 300 to aOO broad, 
in South America. They covei- an area 
of 750,000 square miles. ' It is an Indian 
word meaniug^a^^ or plains. 

Pamper, according to Junius, is from 
the Latin pnm’pinm„ French pauiprc 
(viue-teudril). Hence Milton— 

“Where any row 
Of frtnt-treeo, o\M-wood 5 , 1 'carheU too far 
' red Iknitfiis, luid needed hauda iw 


TUeir vamiieri 
^ check 
Fruitless embraces,’ 


Paradise losi^ v. 2i4, 


The Italian painbera*to (well-fed) is a 
compound of pane (bread) and bdre 
(drink). 

Pampblet, said to be from Pamphila, 
a Greek lady, whose chief work is a 
commonplace book of anecdotes, epi- 
tomes, notes, etc. Dr. Johnson suggests 
par~mi»filet (held “by a thread 
stitched, but not bound ; another de- 
rivation is paf/imr fila'tir (pages tacked 
together). It was anciently wiitteii 
panflrtits^ paiujielt\ and by Ciixtou iMun- 
JfH, 

Pamphyle (3 syL). A sorceress 
who converted herself into an owl 
{Apitlnus), Tlipro was another Pani- 
jiliylO, the ilaiighti*r of Ai»ollo, who tii^st 
taught women to cmhroiilcr with silk. 

“Ill line \ (My rcimdc \ iHairo lixi-n i he «orc(»r("*K 
Piimi)b.vlt*, wild tiiriK Iut lUMU'lilidiir^iiiUi MirioiiK 
.ininials. . . . bufm,;. rrt'inm: . . . t.lir«»’ :i l•bi1ill 
III tin* doiir.t^iLW I lilt* (lid uMrli iiaiinftjnii licrKcll' 
iiitti sin o\\ i." — /‘all r : JUunua the KitivHreim, 
(‘hup. \ . 

Pan. The personification of deity 
disTilayed in creation and pervading all 
things. As flocks and herds were the 
chief piviperty of the past oral sige, Pan 
was ojilled flu* god of fior'ksand herds. 
He is also call(‘d the goil of not I lie 
“woods” only, but “all material sub- 
stances.” The lower part was tluif of 
a goat, because of the asjierity of tim 
earth ; the upper part was that of a. 
man, because ether is the “ hegemonic 
of the world ; “ the lustful nature of the 
god symbolised the spermatic principle 
of the world , the libbai’d's skin was to 
indicate the immense variety of created 
things ; and the character of “ blameless 
Pan” symbolised that wisdom which 
governs the world. (Greek, mn, every- 
thing.) (FhornHtbs : Dr- 

GYim, xxvii. 203.) 

rnivcr(5.al Pnu. 

Knit with the Graci's and the Uours ui dance. 

Led un tlio eternal qprine 

MilUm : j*rtradise Lost, i v iOJ 

V In the Xationol Museum of Naples 
is the celebrated marble of “Pan teach- 
ing Apollo to iiluy on the panpipe.” 

Thp Great Pan' Framjois Mane Arouet 
de Voltaire, nlso called the Ihvtatov of 
Letters, (109-1-1:78.) 

Panace'a. Annirersal cure. Pana- 
cea was the daughter of F.sciila'pio.s (god 
of medicine). The name is evidently 
composed of two Greek words pan^ 
al'eomai (all I ctu'e). Of course the 
medicine that onie-s i.s the daughter or 
child of the healing art. 

Vanaeda, An Orkney proverb says 
the well of Kildinguie and the duli^ 
(sea- weed) of Guiooun will cure every 
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malady save Black Death. {Sir Waitet' 
Seott: The Tirate^ chap, xxix.) {See 
Azote.) 

Other famma panaceets. 

Prince Ahmed’s imple^ or apjAe of 
Samarcand, cured au disorders. {See 
under Apple.) 

The balsam of Fierabras (t/.t .). 

The Pi'ome'thean unguent rendered 
tlie body inTulnerable. 

Aladoin’srin^ (q,v . ) was a preservative 
against all the ills which flesii is heir to. 

Sir Gilbert’s sword. Sir T. Maloiy, 
ill his Bietm'y nf Pnnce Arthur (i. 116), 
says 

“Sir Lauiinelot. tnnchod tliw wonndg nf fiir 
3Ieliut with Kir Gilhert's sword, nnd wiiied them 
with the oeror loth, and anou a who! lor man was 
he never in all his life." 

{See also Aoeilles’ Speab, Medka’s 
Ketlle, Beynabu’s Eino [nee Eino], 
Pan'theba, etc.) 

Panama*. A word which, in 1892, 
became S 3 monymou 8 with government 
corruptions. M. de Lessens undertook 
to cut a sea passage througn the Isthmus 
of Panama, and in older to raise monev 
from the general public, bribed French 
senators, deputies, and editors of jour- 
nals to au enormous extent. An in- 
vestigation was made into the matter in 
1892, and the results were most damag- 
ing. In the beginning of 1893 Germany 
was chai'ged with a similar misappro- 
priation of money connected with the 
(luelph Fund, in whicli Piince Ludwig 
of Bavaria was involved. 

"On the other side ihe Vosges ihjohIc wld 
exult that GeriiiHuy has fils<i her PHuiiiiia."— 
Beider's Telegram, Herlin, JnnuHr> sad, IMiS. 

Pancake (2 syl.^ is a pudding or 

cake ” made in a irying-pan. It was 
originally to he eaten after dinner, to 
stay the stomachs of tliose who went to 
he shriven. The Shrove-hell was called 
the Pancake Bell, and the day of shriving 
“ Pancake Tuesday.” 

Paneaete (3 sjd.). An Athenian 
betiera, and her companion in sin, 
Plirynfi, were the models of Venus Jlising 
frenn the Sea^ by Apelles. {See Phbyne.) 

Panoraa {SQ, Patron saint of diil- 
dren. He was a noble Eoinau youth, 
martyred by Diode'tian at the age of 
fourteen (a.h. 304). {See Nicholas.) 

St, Tanerasy in Christian art, is repre- 
sented as treading on a Saracen and 
bearing either a stone and sword, or a 
book and palm-branch. The allusions 
are to his hatred of infidelity, and the 
implements of 14s martyrdom. 


Pan'darns. Leader of the Lycians 
in the Trojan war, but represented as 
a pimp in medisval romances. {See 
Pahdeb.) , 

Paadeotaof JuatiB'lan {The)y found 
at Amalfi (1137), gave a spur to tlie 
study of civil law which changed the 
whole literary and legal aspect of 
Europe. The word means much the 
same as ” cyclopeedia.” (Greek, pmiy 
everything ; deck' -omai, I receive.) 

Pandemo'nlum {A), A perfect pan- 
demonium. A bear-garden for disorder 
and licentiousness. In allusion to the 
parliament of hell in Milton’s .ZVzrarfiw 
.Losty book i. (Greek, pan daimouy every 
demon.) {See Cobdeliers.) 

Pander. 2h pander to onc^s vices is 
to act as an agent to them, and such an 
agent is termed a pander, from Paii'- 
darus, who procures for Tro'ihis the love 
and graces of Cressida. In Much Ado 
about Nothing it is said that Troilus was 
“ the first employer of pandors ” (v. 2). 
{Shakespeare : Troilus and Cressida ; 
Chaucer : 2'roilus and Cresseide.) 

"Let all pitiful goers-bet weeu be culled to 
tbc world's end after my name, call them all 
'Pamlars.' Let all constant men be’Troiluses,’ 
all false women lie '(^reaHKlo,* and all brokei'K- 
between, 'Paudars.' Kay, A\wu. "—Ttmlm uinl 
Cfcseula, lil. L*. 

Pando'ra’B Box {A). .A present 
which seems valuable, but which is in 
reality a curse ; as when Midas was 
permitted, according to his request, to 
turn whatever he touched into gold, and 
found his very food became gold, and 
therefore uneatable. Prometheus made 
an image and stole fire from heaven to 
endow it with life. In revenge, Jupitor 
told Vulcan to make a female statue, 
and gave h^ a box which she was to 
present to the man who married her. 
I*rometheus distrusted Jove and his 
gifts, but Epime'theus, his brother, 
married the beautiful Pando'ra, and 
received tlie box. Immediately the 
bridegroom opened the box all the evils 
that flesh is heir to flew forth, and have 
ever since continued to afflict the world. 
The lost thing that flew from tlie box 
was Hope. 

Panel {A)y means simply a piece of 
rag or skin. (Latin, pamius ; Greek, 
•pe'nos,) In law it means a piece of 
parchment containing the names of 
jurors. To empanel d jury is to enter 
their names on the panel or roll. The 
panels of a room are the framed wains- 
cot which supplies the place of tapestry, 
and the panels of doors are the tbia 
bofgrds like wainscot, 
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PSAgloss (-Dr.). A learned pedant, 
very poor and very conceited, plumii^ 
himBelf on the titles of LL.D. and A.S^ 
(Greek, “All-tongue.”) {Colman: Heir- 
at- Law.) 

Piu'lo. ^ On one occasion Bacchus, 
in his Indian expeditious, was encom- 
passed with an army far superior to liis 
own ; one of his chief capteins, named 
Pau, advised him to command all Ids 
men at the dead of night to raise a 
simultaneous shout. The shout was 
rolled from mountain to mountain hy 
innumerable echoes, and the Indians, 
thinking they were surrounded on all 
sides, took to sudden fliglit. From this 
incident, all sudden fits of great terror 
liavo been tonned panics, li^'c Judges 
vii. 18 - 21 .) 

Theou gives another derivation, and 
says that the god Pan struck terror into 
tlie hearts of the giants, wdieu they 
warred against heaven, by blowing into 
a sea- shell. 

Panjan'drum. The Grand Panjan- 
drum. A village boss, who imagines 
himself the “Magnus Apollo” of his 
neighlwurs. Tlie word occurs in Foote’s 
farrago of nonsense which he composed 
to test the memory of old Mackliii, who 
said he had brought his memory to such 
perfection that ho could remember auy- 
tldng by reading it over once. 

1 no self knew » man at who eoiihl do 

tliesaiiie. He would repeat an urately oiw hun- 
dred lines of U reek hy reading iheiii twin? over, 
alLlioimh he could not acciiraud.^ iraiislate thciii. 
Hia iiieiiiory W'aa iiiarvelious, hut ns uselessness 
was sliU inure su. 

Pan'tables. To stand upon one's 
pantahlcs. To stand upon one’s dignity. 
Pantables are slippers, and tlie iiuja Is 
se tenir sur le haiti hout — i.c. to remit 
nothing. 

“Heesfiandeth upon his ])antab]es,aiid re^ardeth 
great!} his reiiutatiou .”— HarbounH (laso. 

Pantag'ruel'. So called- because he 
was boni during the drought which 
lasted thirty and six months, three 
weeks, four davs, tliirteen hours, and 
a little more, m that year of grace 
noted for haring “three Tliursdays in 
one week. ” His father was Gargantua, 
the giant, who was four hundred four- 
score and forty-four years old at the 
time ; his mother, Badebec, died in 
mving him birth; his gi-andfathcr was 
Graugousier (7.r.). Ho was so strong 
that he was chained in his cradle with 
four great iron chains, like those used in 
ships of the largest size ; being angry at 
this, he stamped out the bottom of his 
bassonet, whi^ we^s zpade weavers* 


beams, and, when loosed by the ser- 
vants, broke his bonds into five hundr^ 
thousand pieces with one blow of his 
infant fist When he grew to manhood 
be knew all languages, all sciences, 
and all knowledge of every so^ out- 
Solomonirig Solomon in wisdom. Having' 
defeated Anarchus, King of the Dip- 
Bodea, all submitted except the Al- 
niirods. Marching a^nst those people, 
a heavy rain fell, and Pantagruel covered 
his whole army with his tongue. While 
HO doing, Alcofri'bos crawled iuto his 
mouth, w'here ho lived six months, 
taking toll of every morsel that his lord 
ate. His immortel achievement was his 
voyage from Uto'pia in quest of the 
“ oracle of the Holy Bottlo ” {</.f.). 

“ AVoiililFittlioii nut rnHiie . . . 

To seu ihe third iwrt ia iliis earthy coll 
Of the brave aciB of ;rood !*»int.iiiur'riier.‘’ 

Jtnltelats : To the Spirit of the Queen of Nuisun e. 

V Pantagruel was tlie last of the race 
of giants. 

“ aiy thirst w'lth Panta^riiora own w'ould rank.*’ 

- Punch, June bitli, imiB, p. 17. 

Pantag^rueV (meant for Henri II., son 
of Fran^-ois I.), in the Ratirical romaiice 
of Rabelais, entitled History of Gai- 
gantua and PantagrueL 

Pmitagruelloii. The great Pantag*- 
rnehon law ease (Lord Bu.squeue i\ Lord 
Suckfist). This case, liaving nonplussed 
all the judges in Paris, was referred to 
Lord jpantegruel for decision. Tlie 
writs, etc., were tts much as four asses 
could cany, but tlie arbiter determined 
to hear the plaintift' and defendant state 
their own cases. Lord Busqueiio spoke 
first, and pleaded such a rigmarole that 
no one on cartli could unravel its mean- 
ing ; Lord Suckfist replied, and the 
bench declared “ Wn have not under- 
stood one single circumstance of the 
defence.” Then Pantagruel gave sen- 
tence, but his judgment was as obscure 
and unintelligible as the case itself. So, 
us no one understood a siiiglc scutonRe 
of the whole afTair, all were perfectly 
satisfied, a “thing unparalleled in the 
annals of the law,” {Kabelais : Pantag- 
ruel, book ii.) 

Pantag'rueTlon Herb {The). 
Hemp ; so called “ because Pantagruel 
-w'as the inventor of a certain use which 
it serves for, exceeding hateful to felons, 
unto whom it is more hurtful than 
strangle- weed to flax.” 

"The fl«urc and hImiip f»f tlio leaves are not 
nuirh different fn»ni tiuise of the aeb-tree or the 
acrimony, ilie herh itself hCMOK so like the Ru|ia- 
t(?rio that insny heriialistK have called It the 
'DotiiBSCiti Kujiatoriu,’ and the Buiiatorio the 
* Wild Panta^rruehuh.’ "—fiahelaia: Ptmtagrutit 
Ui.W. 
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Paatalooii. A feeble-minded old 
man, the foil of the clown, whom he 
aids and abets in all his knaycry. The 
word is derived from the dress he used 
to wear, a loose suit down to the heels. 

. “Tbat Licentin that rotnes a>n-noin!? in my iniiii 
Traiiio bearing my iKirt, iLat vo micbr. iM’pntU' 
the old paaialooil."~-iS7m^*enorfl n; . Ttimnin of thn 
Hhreir, lii 1. 

Pantaloon, Lord Byron says the Ve- 
netians were called the Plant rrs of thf 
f,ion — /./•. the Lion of St. Mark, the 
standard of the republic: and further 
tells us that the olumicter of “panta- 
loon,” being Venetian, was called Ptan- 
tnkono (Planter of the Lion). (JJhilde 
Harold, bk. iv. stanza 14. note 9.) 

Play in ff Pantaloon. Pla^’ing second j 
iiddle ; being the cat’s-paw of another ; j 
servilely imitating. | 

PanteohnlcoiL. A jdacc wbera all j 
S( irts of mauuf act urerl articles arc exposed i 
for sale ; a storehouse for furniture. 

Panthe'a, wife of Abradatus, King of 
Susa. Abradatus joined the Assyrians 
against Cyrus, and his wife was ‘taken 
captive. Cyrus refused to visit her, that 
he miglit not bo tempted by her lK*auty 
to outstep the bounds of luodosty. Ab- 
nidatus w^as so ebanned by this ciui- I 
tiiienco that be ioimul tlio parfy of 
Cyrus, and, being Rlaiiiin battle, his wife i 
put an end to her life, aud fell on the 
body of her husbimd. 

“Here stands Lad) llarliol Riipscll-tbeie tbc 
arib-viraao old Besi of Hanlwicko. Tbc one is 
our iCnfflfsb version of Punt boa of Aina; tho 
otber of XantuirQ in a ooif mid peaked sro- 
• niHchfir." — J/ra, Lynu Liutou: yinUoantU Conturi/, 
Uct..lBUl,p. 60)5. 

Paathe'a (Greek). Statues carrying 
symbols of several deities, as in the 
medal of Antoni'nus Pius, wliere Sera 'pis i 
is represented by a niodiun, Apollo by : 
rayft^ Jupiter Ammon by hornU, , 

Pluto by a larye beard, and .Ssciila'pius l 
by a wand, around which a serpent i.s 
twined. 

Paathe'on. The finest U that erected , 
ill Borne by Agrippa (son-in-law of ' 
Augustus). It is circular, loO feet in 
iliameter, and the same iu height. It is , 
now a church, with statues of heathen ' 
gods, aiid is called tlie Hotundn. In ' 
Paris the Pantheon wtis the dum b of I 
St. Genevieve, built by Louis XV., , 
finished 1790. Next year the Conven- 
tion called it the Pantheon, and set it 
apart as the shrine of those Frenchmen 
whom their country wished to lionour 
( ‘ ‘ au.r grands h omnwe la pa trie reconnats- 
(Greek, panUtt thm^ all the 

gods.) 


Paatber. The Spotted Panther in 
Bryden’s Hind a}id Panther means the 
Church of England full of the spots of 
error; whereas the Church of Home is 
faultless as the milk-white hind. 

" Tbe iwuither. sun’ the noblest next the bind. 
And fairosr fvearure of tbo spotted kind 
Oh, could lier Inborn be washed awav , 

She won' too yond u^ he a beast of prey." 

riivt I. 

i Pan'thera. A hypothetical beast 
which lived iu the East. Reynard af- 
I tinned that ho had sent her majesty the 
! queen a comb made of ])anthoV*i Irtone, 

! more lustrous than the rainbow, nioi’c 
! odoriferous tluiii any pcrfunic, a ehanii 
I against eveiy ill, and a universal pana- 
cea.” (//■. ron Alkmar : Uetpiard the 
Jo.r,) (1498.) 

Hhrvwnra a eomh made of pa nthera hone. 
She is all perfection. (See above.) 

Pantile Shop. A inectLug-house, 
from the fact that dissenting chapels wore 
often i*oofod with pantiles. Hence jian- 
tilc was used in the sense of dissenting. 
Mrs. Centlivre, in the Gortiam ElvetUm, 
contrasts the j^untile crow with a good 
churchman. 

Pan'tomlme (3 syl.), according to 
etymology, whoiiM ho all dumb show, 
hrit ill modern prnctico it is partly dumb 
rIiow and pai-tly grotesque speaking. 
Harlequin and Columbine never speak, 
but Clown and Pantaloon knon up a 
constant fire of fun. Br. Clarke says 
that Harlequin is the god Mercury, with 
his short sword called “ herpo ; ” he is 
supposed to bo invisible, and to be able 
to transport himself to the ends of the 
earth as ^uick as thought. Columbine, 
ho says, is Psyche (tho soul) ; the old 
man is Charon : and tho Clown Momm 
(the buffoon of heaven), whose large 
gaping mouth is an imitation of tile 
ancient masks. (Travels, iv. 4.)9.) 

The best. Roman pantomimists were 
Bathylus (a freedinan of Mfficenas), Py- 
ladcs‘ and H 5 ’las. 

Panton Gates. Old as Panton Gates. 
A corruption of Pandon Gates at New- 
castle- on -T jtip. 

Pantry. (French, paneUnt (2 syl.) ; 
Latin, panavtum, from payns, bread.) 
An archaic form is “ panary,” The 
I keeper of a pantry was at one time 
I called a “ pautorer.” (French, 
terrr.) 

Panurge (2 syl.). A cximpaiiion of 
Pautog'ruers, not unlike our liochester 
and Buckingham in the reign of the 
mutton-eating king. Pouurge was a 
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desperate rake, 'was always in debt, had 
a dodge for every scheme^ knew every- 
thing and something more, was a boon 
companion of the inirthfiillest tnmi^or 
and most licentious bias ; but was timid 
of danger, and a desjierate coward. He 
enters upon ten lliousand adventures 
for the solution of this knotty point . 

“ Whether or not he ought to liiarry Y ” 
end although every response is in the 
negative, disputes the ostensible mean- 
ing, and stoutly inaintains that no meutis 
yes. (Greek iovfartotim.) {Itnhelaisi.') 

Pfnwrifi\ probably meant tor Calvin, 
though some thiuk it is Cardinal Loi'- 
raine. He is a licentious, intemperato 
libertine, a coward and knave. Of 
course, the satire })oints to tlie celibacy 
of the clerg}'. 

“SiHii Slic-k is tljo Yiiiiki'O. hold, 

ninuiiiK, JiTiil.fthoNp all. a iiKMThiint. In short, lu* 
iRu sort of Iteimhliraii r'aiiiircrr*."— r#7*i/»r 

vf? Vamu'nf' if //e sthonltl umrrff. 
Asking advice merely to eontnidiet the 
giver of it. Paiiurgo a'^ked Paiitag'ruel' 
whether he advised him to many, ' 
‘ ‘ Yes,” said Par tn gruel. When Panurgn i 
urg'vl some strong ohjeeiion, ”Thcii I 
don’t marry,’* said Pantagniol ; to which ■ 
the favourite replied, “ Uis whole heart 
'was hent on .so doing ” “Marrv then, 
hyall means,” saidlhe prince, hut Pan- 
urge again found some iiisiijierablo har- 
rier. And so they went on : every time 
Pantagrucl said “Yea,” new reasons 
were found against this tulvicc ; and 
every time he said “Nay,” reasons no 
less cogent wore discovered for the 
affirmative. {UahrhtiN : Guifiantna and 
ViutUiqrm'h bk. iii. 9.) 

V Besides Pantag'rnel', Paniirgo con- 
sulted lots, dreams, a sibyl, a deaf and 
dumb man, the old poet Poininagrobis, 
the chii’omancer Herr Trippa, the theo- 
logian Hippothadee, the physician Ron- 
dib'ilis, the philosopher Trouillogan, the 
court fool Triboiilet, and, lastly, the j 
Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Panyer Btone (P/^O. A stone let 
into the wall of a house in Panyer Alley. 

It is a rude representation of a boy 
sitting on a pannier (French, pamet' ; , 
Latin, jpaaff /■<«///, a bread-basket.) The 
stone has the following inscription : — 

When y<m bnve souftht The rltj i .nmj, 

Ycc anil cliis is ihe highest i;rotwi<l. j 

AlUTUht “71 h, 16SR.'* 

7 This is not correct, for there are. 
higher spot*! both in Conihill, and in i 
Cannon Street. 

Pap. Hi' f/n'es V ith uhafvktt, i 
He does or says a kind thing in a very i 
Vrueciue and uugracions manner. Th^ j 


Spartan children were fed by the point 
of a sword, and the Teuton children 
'ivith hatchets, or instruments so called — 
probably of tho doll type. ” Ursus,” in 
victor Hugo's novel of ** qui 

gives “pap with a hatchet.” 

Papa, Father. The former is Greek 
j pappns (father) ; riinldoe, abha. Foi- 
many centuries after the Conquest, the 
I “gentry” taught their children to use 
! the "word “iMijia,” but this custom is 
^ now almost gone out. 

Papal Slippers (IVv) arc wrought 
I with n cress of rulnos over each instep. 

Paper. So called from the papy'rns 
or Eg>’ptian reed used at one time for 
the manufacture rif a. writing material. 
Bryan Donkin, in 180.*?, perfected a 
machine for making a sheet of paper to 
any required length. 

Paper a House {To), in (hoatricul 
phraseology, means to fill a hou.se with 
“ deadlieaiLs,” or non-paying spectators, 
adiriittod by paper ordei's. The women 
admitted thus, not being dressed so 
smartly as tho iwiying ones, used to 
cover their shonuhu's with n “scarlet 
opera elo.-ik,” often lent or hiixsl for tho 
occasioTi. 

Paper King. .Tolm Law, the pro- 
jeetor of tho Mi'isi'^'.'uppi Scheme. (IfiTl - 
*1729.) 

Paper Marriages. Weddings of 
dons, w'ho jiay their fees in bank-notes. 

Paper-stainer (J). An author of 
small repute. 

Paph'ian. Relating to Venus, or 
rather to Paphos, a city of Cyprus, where 
Venus was worshipped ; a Cyprian ; a 
prostitute. 

Papimaiiy. Tlic country of the 
Pnpimans: t'he country subject to tho 
Pojie. or any priest-ridden country, as 
Sj^iiin. {llabf'hu fiaryanUta and Pa'ntwj'^ 
ruid, iv. 15.) 

Papy'ra. The goddess of printing; 
so called from papy'rns. the Xile-reed, 
from which at one time paper was made, 
and from which it borrows its name*. 

' Till to HRtoniflhed rcnlirfi P'lio ik tauvbi 

III iri>Rt.ic (■•iniiid >«.>iiiHlnnd clioufflit. 
WTirh WriRdom'H A-niri* to print thopiiffesulihiiic. 
AufI TfiHrk III ailHUianr tin- HiepR of Tune." 

/>f(i'»f«i» ■ Af/ii 3 of the Pluntif. dante u 

Papy'rl. Writ ten scrolls msde of 
the Papy'ruK, found ii* Egypt and Her- 
culaiicum. 

Par. (if). A newspaper paragraph, 

(iVws slant/,) 
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Par (At!), Stock at par means that 
it is to 1)6 1x>u^ht at the price it repre- 
sents. Thus, £100 stock in the 2} per 
cent, quoted at par would mean that it 
would require £100 to invest in this 
stock ; if quoted at £105, it would be £5 
above par ; if at £95, it would be £5 
helow par. (Latin, par^ equal.) 

PanMel’alsta Disciples of Para- 
celsuB in medicine, physios, and mystic 
sciences. A Swiss physician. (1493-1041.) 

Paraclete. The advocate ; one cal/ed 
to aid or support onothor. (The word 
paraclete is from the Greek paraAcaleo, 
to call to; and advocate is from the 
Latin ad-vocoy the same thing.) 

Paradise. The Greeks used this 
word to denote the extensive parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian kings. 
(Persian, pardU; Greek, paradeisos.) 
{See Calaya.) 

“ An old word, ‘ iiaradioo,' whirli tlie Hobrrwrf 
had l»orrowpd from tin* Persians, and wldch at 
nrst dCMiixnnted the ‘ iiarks of dm AclncimMiidiB,* 
summed up the aeneral dream.*'— JJencm ; Li/e of 
Jc^uxi, XI. 

XTpper and Lower Paradise. The 
rahmns say there is an earthly or lower 
paradise under the equator, divided 
into seven dwellings, and twelve times 
ten thousand miles square. A (;olumu 
reaches from this paradise to the upjier 
or heavenly one, by wliich the souls 
mount upwards after a short sojourn on 
the eartluy one. 

Lite ten dumb animals admitted to the 
Moslem'* s paradise are : — 

(1) llie dog Kratim, which accom- 
panied the Seven Sleepers. 

(2) Balaam’s ass, wnicli 8|K)ke with the 
voice of a man to reprove tlie disobedient 
prophet 

(3) Solomon’s ant, of which ho snid. 

Go to the aut, thou sluggaixl . . 

(4) Jonali’s whale. 

(5) The ram caught in the thicket, and 
offered in sacrifice in lieu of Isaac. 

(6) The calf of Abraham. 

(7) The camel of Saleb. 

(8) The cuckoo of Belkis. 

(9) The ox of Moses. 

. (10) Mahomet’s mare, called Borak. 

Paradise Lost. Satan rouses the 
pank-stricken host of fallen angels to 
tell them about a rumour current in 
Heaven of a new world about to be 
created. He calls a council to deliberate 
what should be done, and they agree to 
send Satan to search out for the new 
world. Satnn. passing the gulf between 
Hdl and Heaven and the limbo of 
Vonil^, enters the orb of the Sun (in 


the guise of an angel) to make in^ 
quiries as to the new planet’s where- 
abouts ; and, having obtained the neces- 
sary information, alights on Mount 
Nipha'tes, and goes to Paradise in the 
form of a cormorant. Seating himself 
on the Tree of Life, he overhears Adam 
and Eve talking about the prohibition 
made by God, and at once resolves upon 
the nature of his attack. Gabriel sends 
two angels to watch over the bower of 
Paradise, and Satan flees. Raphael is 
sent to warn Adam of his danger, and 
tells him the story of Satan’s revolt and 
expulsion out of Heaven, and why and 
how this world was made. After a time 
Satan returns to Paradise in the form 
of a mist, and, eiiteriug the serpent, 
induces Eve to eat of the forbidden 
fruit. Adam eats ‘‘ that he may perish 
with the woman whom he loved . ’ ’ Satan 
returns to Hell to tell his tiiumpli, and 
Michael is sent to lead the guilty 2 )air 
out of the garden. {Milton.) 

Paradise Regained (in four books). 
The subject is the Temptation. Eve, 
being tempted, fell, and lost Paradise ; 
Jesus, being tempted, resisted, aud re- 
gained Paradise. {Milton.) 

Paradise Sboots. The lign aloe; 
said to be the only plant descended to 
us from the Ganten of Eden. When 
Adam left Paradise, it is saidi ho took 
ivith him a shoot of this tree, which he 
planted in the laTid where he settled, 
iuid from which all other ligu aloes have 
been propagated. 

Paradise of Fools. The Hindus, 
Mahometans, Scandinavians, and Bomau 
Catholics have devised a place between 
Paradise and Purgatory^’ to get rid of 
a theological difficulty. ’ If there is no 
sill without intention, then infants and 
idiots cannot commit sin, and if they die 
cannot be consigned to the purgatory of 
evil-doers ; but, not being believers or 
good-doers, they cannot be placed with 
the saints. The Homan Catnolics place 
them in the Paradise of Infants ana the 
Paradise of Fools. 

Paradise aad tbe Pe'ri. Tlie second 
tale in Moore’s poetical romance of 
Lalla Ltoohh. The Peri laments her 
expulsion from Heaven, and is told she 
will he readmitted if she will bring to 
the Gate of Heaven the ** gift most dear 
to the Almighty.” First she went to a 
battle-field, where the tyrant Mahmoud, 
having won a victory, promised life to 
a young warrior, hut the warrior struck 
the tynmt with a dart, Tho wounci, 
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however, was not mortal, so * * The tyrant 
lived, the hero fell.” The Peri t(wk to 
Heaven’s Gate the last drop of the 
patiiot’s blood as hei' offering, but the 

g ates would not open to her. yea:t she 
ew to Egypt, where the plague was 
raging, and saw a young man dying ; 
presently his betrotlied bride sought him 
out, caught the disease, and both died. 
The Peri took to Heaven’s Gate the last 
sigh of that self-sacrificed damsel, but 
the offering was not good enough to 
open the gates to her. Lantly^ she flew 
to Syria, and tliero saw an mnocent 
child and guilty old man. The vesper 
call sounded, and the child kuelt down 
to prayer. The old man wept with re- 
pentance, and knelt to pray beside the 
child. Tlie Peri ofTcred the Repentant 
and the gates flow open to receive 
the gift. 

ParalleL Kone hnt himself can he 
his parallel. Wholly without a peer; 

Queer is Alcldee parem ; ” “ nemo pros'- 
imns nee seennduH.'^ There ore many 
similar sentences ; for examiflo : -- 

“ Nt'inocst, nisi iSViimt ; Hercules Ftirens, 

I. 8 J. (Seneca li \ c<l n e. .Wis. ) 

“And lint herself admit s no mraller* 
Aftiasniuer : DiUm of Mitlaine^ in. 4 . (l(Mi2 ) 
“NoiU! hill liinmelf himself can ]>araMel.“ 
Anfigram on John Lilfmrn (IfiTiH.) 

“ Tfl there a treachery like this in Imsenesa . . . 
None hilt itself can he its pmillel." 

Theobald ; Double Fuhenood, in. 1. (I7i*l ) 

Paramatta, A fabric of wool and 
cotton. So called fi’oni a town in New 
South Wales, where the wool was ori- 
ginally bought. 

Parapet. Fortification, the shot- 
proof covering of a mass of earth on tho 
exterior edge of the raini>arts. The 
openings cut through the parapets to 
permit guns to fire in the required direc- 
tion are called embrasures : about 18 
feet is allowed from one embrasure to 
another, and the solid intervening part 
is called the merlon. An indented para- 
pet is a battlement. (Italian, parapotio, 
breastwork.) 

Porapherna^ means all that a 
woman can claim at the death of her 
husband beyond her jointure. In the 
Roman law her paraphernalia included 
the furniture of her chamber, her wear- 
ing apparel, her jewels, etc. Hence 
persoma attire, fittings generally, any- 
thing for show or decoration. (Greek, 
parapherne, beyond dower.) 

Parasite (Greek, para sitos, eating 
at another’s cost). A plant or animal 
that lives on another ; hence a hanger-on, 


who fawns and flatters for the sake of 
his food. 

Pare aux CerCi [deet* parh's]. A 
mansion fitted up in a remote corner of 
Versailles, whither girls were inveigled 
for the licentious pleasure of Louis XV. 
The rank of the person who visited 
them was scrupulously kept concealed ; 
but one girl, more bold than tho rest, 
rifled the pockets of M. le Comte, and 
found that he was no other than the 
king. Madame do Pompadour did not 
shrink from superintending the labours 
of the royal valets to procure victims for 
this infamous establi^meiit. The teim 
is now used for an Alsa'tia, or haven of 
shipwrecked characters. 

“ BouloKnc proud of Tieinpr 'rare aux 

rerfe’ to tlioRO whom rHiuorHOjesM frrctid driven 
from tlu*ir mlanil homo."—Saturdnn Review. 

ParesD. Tlio Fates. The three were 
Clotho, Lacli'esis, and At’ropos. {Latin 
mythology.) Parcte is from pars^ a lot; 
and tho * roiTCMioiKling Moine is from 
wicros, a lot. The Fates were so called 
bccauso they decided the lot of every 
man. 

Parotament. So called from IW- 
gamou in Lessor Asia, where it was used 
for purposes of writing when Ptol'emy 
prohibited the exportation of paper from 
Egypt. 

Pardon BelL Tho Angtflus bell. So 
called because of the indulgence once 
given for reciting certain prayers form- 
ing the angrlm. 

Par^donnereo Tale, in Chaucer, is 
Death and the Rioters. Three rioters 
in a tavern agreed to hunt down Death 
and kill him. As they went their way 
tlicy met an old man, who told them 
that ho had just left him sittiug under a 
tree in the lane close ])3\ Off posted the 
three rioters, but when they came to the 
tree they found a great treasure, which 
they agreed to divide equally. 'Fhey 
cast lots which was to carry it home, 
and the lot fell to the youngest, who 
was sent to the village to buy food and 
wine. While he was gone the two who 
were left agreed to kill him, and so in- 
crease their share ; but the third bought 
oison to put into tho wine, in order to 
ill his two confreres. On his return 
with his stores, the two set upon him 
and slew him, then sat down to drink 
and be meny together ; but, the wine 
being poisoned, all the three rioters 
found Death under the tree as the old 
man had said. 
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Pari Paaau, At the same time ; in 
equal degrees; two or more Bcliemo<t 
oarried on at once and driven forward 
with equal energy, are said to be carried 
on pan which is Latin for vtpud 
strides or the equally measured puce of 
persons marching together. 

"The oiolintf effecfRoI aurronTidm!? matter bto 
on nearly pan tho boatiu!?.’ — oV/ivc; 

CairetatUm 0/ Physical Forces, p. (d. 

PA'rlaa Cbroniele. A ciironological 
register of tho chief events in the 
mythology and history of ancient Oveoco 
during a series of l,8l8 yours, beginning 
with the reign of Cecrops, and ending 
with the archonslup of Diogne'tos. It is 
engraved ,on Parian marble, and was 
found in the island of Paros. It is one 
of the Arunde'liaii Marbles (g. v.). 

Pa'rlan Verso. Ill-natured satire ; 
so called from Arohirochos, a native ot 
Paros. 

Pa'iias or Par'lahs. Tlie lowr.si 
doss of tho Hindu pripulation, lielow the 
four castes. Literally drummers, from 
paraif a lai’ge drum. 

"The lodffora o\ t'vlimd ma.v iH’rliaiis 1.0 alilc t«i 
lAke a more connirebenHive view of 
tloDH : Iml lliey nro i^ioluiual llelolH. tliey mv tlio 
l^arlabn of onr conaittuiionnl BrahininiHin.”— 7’A<' 
Times, Man’ll w, iwi:. 

PfurldeL A young gontlenian that 
travels about and seeks adv<!iitiiro, lif‘- 
cause he is young, lich, and at leisure. 
{See below,) 

Thee, too, my Piiridel, eho miirkc-il ilieo lliere, 
cIjou ou tho ntek of >i too-efiH.» eliiiir, 

And heard thy cverlaHtinj? ^awn ronfo^** 

The i'ttius and peimlties n( ulleiiess " 

I’tfpe : IhuK .’111 

Sir Paridel, A male coquette, whose 
delight was to win women’s hearts, and 
then desert them. The model was the 
Earl of Westmoreland. {Sf.M>hsi r • Tutrru- 
Qiteeitt\ bk, iii. riiut. 10 : bk. iv. e. 1.) 

Paris or Alexmwln\ Son of Prium, 
and cause of the siege of 'I’roy. He w’as 
hospitably entertained by Meiiela'os, 
King of Sparta.; and eloped with Helen, 
his host’s wife. This brouglit about the 
siege. Post-Homeric tradition savs that 
Paris slew Achilles, and was lumself 
■lain either by Pyrrhos or Philoeto'tes. 
{J^mner : Iliad.) 

Paris. Kinsman to the Prince nf Ve- 
TO’na, the nnsuccessful suitor of .1 uUet. 
{Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet.) 

Paris, Babelais says that Gargantua 
played on the Parisians who came to 
stare at him a practical joke, and the 
men eoid it was a sport “parris” (to 
be laughed at) ; wherefore the city was 
called Par-’is. It was called before 
Le^^tia, from the ** white skin of the 


I ladies.” (Greek, hiiktitcs^ whiteness.) 
i {Garffantua and Pautaqniel^ bk. i. 17.) 

Paris, called by the Komans “ Lute’tia 

■ Parisio'rum” (the mud- city of tlie 
I Parisii). The Parish were the Gallic 

tribe which dwelt in the ‘ ‘ He du Palais ’ ’ 
I when the Bomaiis invaded Gaul. {See 
I Isis.) 

I Mons. de Pans. Tho public cxecu- 
' tioncr of Paris, 
j Ldtlr Pans. 

I The “ Clulleria. Vittorio Eiuauucle ’’ of 
; Milan is so called ou account of it.s 
; briili.aut sliojis, its numerous cafes, and 
j its general gay appearance. 

I Brussels, tho capital of Belgium, situ- 
; ate on the Senne, is also called “ Little 

■ Paris.” 

Paiia-Garden. A beur-garden; a 
1 noisy, disorderly place. In allusion to 
the Mar-garden so called on the Thamos 
bank-side, kept by Robert cle Paris in 
the reign of liichard II. 

" Do you tnkp the rniirt for n Pnrl^-ffarrten 
Shakvitpeurr : Uennj VIU., \ .:J, 

Parish Registers. Bills of mor- 
tality. George Crabbe, author of The 
Jiuroutfh, has a poem in thrive? parts, in 
ten-svllable verse with rhymes, entitled 
7'hc htnsh JCef/istey. 

Paris'lan. Made at I\iris ; n.ft(*r tlie 
mode of Paris ; a native of Paris ; like a 
native of I*aris. ' 

Paris'lan Wedding {77ie). The 
massacre of St. Bsirtholoincw, part of 
tho \v<*dding festivity at the marriage 
j of Henri of Navarre and Margaret of 
I France. 

! ‘'I'iinileH IX., iiUlioiivli It AMiFi not p^hhiMp for 
J li.iu lo twall to life tho romuh'HH \ irtiin.s of 
tlip PiU'isiaii Winlilinif, ^vnsI'pll(lv to cxplnin ihoBe 
I iiiiiriln 4 to p\t>ry iinin’pjii«lifi‘d miud." -MoUey 
iniU’h Itepifhlir, MK'J. 

! Paiisienne (Z^O* A celebrated song 
I by Oasimir Delavigne, called the Ma7'- 
svilUme of 1830. 

" Pans ii’ti iiln« <]it’vin cri tU* gloire : 

Kn a\aiii hiAirhoiis, 
t'onire loiirt* itiaoiiH. 

I A tiuNOiH Ip feu (ten hailMiJIoiiH, 

' t’oiiroiisa Ik \icioii*c 

Parlsi'DA, the beautiful young wife of 
Azo. Sht» falls in love witli Hugo, her 
stejtfion, and betrays herself to her 
lin.sbuiitl in u dream. Azo condemns 
j Ids son lo be executed, but the fate 
of Parisina, says Byron, is unknown. 
{Parisina.) 

Frizzi, in his Historif of Ferrara, tells 
us that Parisi'na Malatesta was the 
second wife of Niccolo. Marquis of Bate ; 
that she fell in love with Ogo, her step- 
son, and that the inildelity of Parisina 
was revealed by a servant named Zoe'aS. 
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He says that both Of!;o and Parisina 
were beheaded, and tliat the marquis 
commanded all the faithless wives he 
knew to be beheaded to the Molocli of 
his passion. 

Porisa'de (4 syl.). A lady whose 
adventures in search of the Talking Bird, 
Singing Tree, and Yellow Water, are 
related in the Ston/ of the Sisters tvho 
JEweied their Youhrjer Sister, in the 
Arabian Nights, This tale has been 
closely imitated in Chery and Fairstar 
{q,V.), 

Parkership. The office of pound- 
keeper; ivomparcits (a pound). 

Parksk There are in England 334 
arks stocked with deer ; red deer arc 
opt in 3 1 of them. The oldest is Eridgc 
Park, in Sussex, called in Domesday 
Book Reredfdle (Eothcrfield). The 
largest private deer park is Lord Eger- 
tair s, Tatton, in Cheshire, which oontaiiis 
2,500 acres. Blenheim Park contains 
2,800 acres, but only 1,150 acres of it are 
open to deer. Almost as extensive as 
'J'attoii Park ar(‘ Uiclunoiid Park, in Sur- 
rey : Eastwell Park, in Kent; (irirns- 
thorpo Park, in Lincolnshire ; Thoresby 
J^ark, in Notts ; aiulKiiowcsley Park, in 
Lancaahire. (A’. P. Shirley: English 
Deer Parks.) Woburn Park is 3,500 
acres. 

Parlaaoe. In aohunon parlamr. In 
the usual or vulgar i»hriiseology. An 
English -French word ; the French have 
park.)', parhuit, parlage, etc.— to speak, 
speaking, talk — but not pfirlaiuju. 

Parlement (French). A crown court, 
where, in the old regime, councillors 
were allowed to plead, and wliere justice 
was administered in the king's name. 
The Paris Parlement received appeals 
from all inferior tribunals, but its own 
judgments were final. It took cogni- 
sance of all oflFenccs against the crown, 
the peers, tlie bishops, the coi 7 jorations, 
and all high officers of state ; and, though 
it had no legislative power, liad to re- 
gister the royal edicts before they eould 
become law*. Abolished by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1790. 

Parliament. 

“3ly Lord Coke tells h8 Parliament ih derived 
from 'parlsr le inont’ (to siieak one’s mind). He 
might as honestly hav e taught us th».t jlrmament 
is ' flrma mentis ’ (a farm for the mind), or * funda- 
ment* the bottom of the mind."— i< 2 /mcr.‘ On 
Parliamente. 

The Addled Parliament (between April 
5th| 1614, and June 7th, 1615) ; so called 
bocaiiae it remonstrated with the king 


on his levying “beiievolenoes,^* but 
passed no acts. 

The Barehone Parliament, The Parlia- 
ment convened July 4th, 1653 ; over- 
ridden by Praise-God Barebone. 

The Black Parliament. Held by Henry 
VIII. in Bridewell. 

The Club Parliamenl. {See Parlia- 
ment OF Bats.) 

The Convention ParViamcnf. Two Par- 
liaments were so called : one in 1600, 
because it was not held by the order of 
,the king, but was convened by General 
Monk; tho second was couvoued Janu- 
ary 22nd, 1089, to confer tho crown on 
William and Mary. 

The IkviVs Parliament The Parlia- 
ment convened at Coventry by Henry 
VI., in 1459, which passed attainders on 
the Duke of York and his supporters. 

'The Bnmken Parliament, The Parlia- 
ment assembled at Edinburgh, January 
1st, ICGl, of which Bumet says the 
members “ w’ero almost perpetually 
drunk.” 

The Good Parliament (1376, in the 
reign of Edward III., while the Black 
Prince was still alive). So callc<l from 
the severity with which it pursued the 
unpopular jiarty of tlus Du^e of Lan- 
caster. 

Grattan's Parliament (1782-1801). In 
1782 Grattan moved the ‘•Declaration 
of Rights,” repudiathig tlie right of 
the Britisli Parliatricnt to interfere in 
the goveniment of Ireland. Pitt pro- 
iiouucccl the Parliament unworkable. 

The Jlhto'ateav l.aek-learning Purlin- 
ment. {Sec XInlearnku Parliament.) 

'The Little Parliamint, Some as “the 
\ Barebone J^arliament ” (y.r.). 

I The Long Parliament sat 12 years and 
I 5 months, from November 2nd, 1640, to 
I April 20th, l(>o3, when it was dissolved by 
' Cromwell ; l)ut a fragiiHunt of it, called 
‘•The Rump,” continued till the Res- 
toration, in 1660. 

Historian of the Lung PtirHamnit. 
I'liomas May, buried in Westminster 
Abbey. (1595-1650.) 

'The Mad Parliament, in Iho reign of 
Henry III. (1258), was so called from its 
opposition to the king. It insisted on his 
conhrmiiig the Magna Charta, and even 
appointed twenty-four of its own mem- 
bers, with Simon de Montfort as presi- 
dent. to administer the government. 

The Mercileas (or Unmercifuh Parlia- 
ment (from Febniaiy 3rd to June 3rd, 
1388). A junto of fourteen tools of 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, which 
assumed royal prerogatives, and at- 
tempted to depose Bichud II. 
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The Mongrel Parliament (1681), held 
at Oxford, consistinff of WhigB and 
Tories, by whom the Exclusion Bill was 
passed. 

The Pacific Parliament. A triennial 
Parliament, dissolved August 8th, 1713. 
It signed tlie treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
after a war of eleven years. 

The Tenewner (or Pmeimary) Parlia- 
ment (from May 8th, 1661, to January 
24th, 1678 [i.e. 16 years and 260 days]). 
It was convened by Chailes II., and was 
called Pensionary from the many 
pensions it granted to the adherents of 
the king. 

The Mump Parliament, in the Protec- 
torate ; so called because it contained 
the rump or fag-end of the Long Parlia- 
ment (1659). It was this J’arliament 
that voted the trial of Charles I. 

Tike Running Parliament. A Scotch 
Parliament ; so called from its constantly 
being shifted from place to place. 

The Unlearned or lawless Parliament 
{^Parliament urn Indoetnm') (1404). So 
called by Sir E. Coke, because it con- 
tained no lawyer. 

The Unmerciful Parliament, in the 
reign of Kicham II. : so called by the 
people from its tyrannical proceedings. 

The Useless Parliament. The I’arlia- 
meiit convened by Charles I., on Juno 
18th, 1625 ; adjourned to Oxford, August 
1st; and dissolved August Pith ; having 
done nothing but oifend the king. 

The Wofidermaking Parliament. The 
same as “ 'IThe Unmerciful I*aiiiament ; ” 
convened February 3rd, 1388. By play- 
ing into the hands of the Duke of 
Oloucester it checkmated the king. 

Parllaineiit Soldiers. The soldiers 
of General Monk, who restored Charles 
II. to the throne. 

** Rlntr^n diiig<<llntf ; ring a diug-ding ’ 

The Parliament soldiers are gone for tho king. 

Some they did iaiigli, and some tiio> did cry 

To see the Farlianient soldiers go !•> . 

[To fetch took the kfnv.l" 

Parltamont of Bats (The), 1426, 
during the regency in the reign of 
Henry VI. So called because the 
members, being forbidden by the Duke 
of Gloucester to wear swords, armed 
themselves witli clubs or bats. 

Parliament of IHinooB. Convened 
by Homy IV. at Coventrj% in 1404, and 
BO called because all lawyers were ex- 
cluded from it. 

Patrllamenta’rlan (^). One who 
favoured the Parliameut in opposition 
to Charles 1. 


Parlour (J). The reception room in 
a religious house where the religious see 
llieir friends. (French, parlour . ) 

Parlous. A corrupt form of pemlons, 
in slang = our modem use of ** awful,” 
amazing, wondrous. 

“ Oh ! 'f'S a raviolis lad.” 

Sknkestpeare : A» i’oii Like It, ill. £. 

Parme'nlanists. A name given to 
tlie Dou'atists ; so called from Parmeni- 
a’uus, Bishop of Carthage, the great 
antagonist of Augustine. 

Par'mesan'. A cheese made at 
Parma, in Italy. 

Parnassos (Greek), Parnassus 
(Latin). A mountain near Delphi, in 
Greece. It has two summits, one of 
which was consecrated to Apollo and 
the Muses, tho other to Bacchus. It 
was anciently called Laruassos, from 
larnoj^, an ark, because Deucalion’s ai’k 
stranded there after tho flood. After 
the oracle of Delphi was built at its 
foot it received the name of Parnassos, 
which Peucorus says is a corruption of 
Jfur Nahas (hill of divination). Tho 
Turks coll it LuiJcnra. 

Parnassus. The region of iioetry. 
Properly a mountain of Phocis, m 
(ireece, sacred to Ajiollo and the Muses. 
“Wliere lies your vein? Arc you in- 
clined to soar to the higher regions of 
Parnassus or 1,o flutter round the ba.se 
of tho hiH’r” {The Antiquary)— ue. 
Arc you going to attempt the higher 
walks of poetry, sucli as epic and dra- 
matic, or some more modest kind, us 
siirplc song ? 

To climh Paruassus. To write poetry. 

ParoohiaL Belating to a parish. 
Hence, petty, narrow. (*SV?^ Lirrus 
E^glandebs.) 

Parody. Father of Parody. Hippo'- 
nax of Ephesus. The word parody 
means an ode which perverts tlie mean- 
ing of another ode. (Greek, para Ode.) 

Parolo (French). A verbal promise 
given by a soldier or prisoner of war, 
that lie will not abuse bis leave of ab- 
sence ; the watchword of the day. 

ParollOB (3 syl.)*. ^ 
words, who dubs himself “captain,” 
pretends to knowledge which he has 
not, and to sentiments he never feels. 
(French, paroles, a creature of empty 
words.) {^Shakespeare: AlVs Well that 
Ends Well.) 

** 1 know blm a nntorjous liar. 

Think him a great way. fool, aolcly a coward ? 
Yoc ilieee Hxed eirlla sit my fle on him 
That they take iilace Act 1. 1« 
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J3> was a tnere FaroUea in a pedagogue^ 
wig^ A preteuder, a man of wordB» and 
a pedant. The allusion is to the brag- 
eriogi faithless, slandering villain men- 
tioned above. 

Rust, sword ; cool, blushes : and, Parolles, live 

dafest in slianie ; being fooled, by fouling 
tbri\e ; 

Tliere's place and means for c\ ory man alive." 
Shukeapean: AlV» Well that Eade Well, 

Parr. Old Parr, 1*homas Parr lived 
in the reigns of ten sovereigns ; married 
a second wife when he ivas 120 years 
old, and had a child by her. Ho was a 
husbandman, bom at Salop in 148t3, and 
died 1035, aged 152 years. Mr. Thoms, 
in his Rerm'dn of Longevity, denies the 
truth of Parr’s great age. 

Par'rlolde (3 syl.). La Belle Parri- 
cide. Beatrice Cenci (*-1599.) 

Parrot-coal. A name given to an- 
thracite because of the crackling or chat- 
tering noise it makes when burnt. 

Parcees or Gheberg. Fire-worship- 
pers. We use the word for Persian 
refugees driven out of their country by 
the persecutions of the Mussulmans. 
They now inhabit various parts of India. 
(The word means People of Pars or Fars 
— i.e, Persia.) 

Parsley. He hag need now of nothing 
but a httle parsley — i.e. he is dead. The 
Greeks decked tombs with parsley, be- 
cause it keeps green a long time. 

wrAii/ov, he iimN jiarBlov: Hint is, he 
is dead, aud should l>o stree od n ith iwrsley. 

Parson, says Blackstone, is ** prrso'na 
ecelesia*, one that hath full rights of 
the parochial church.” {See Clerical 
Titles.) 

*■ .\uioug wyves and ■« o(le^^ es kh nni y^vonvd siite 
[wont to set], 

Yi>arroked rjinpalcd] in nuwea, Tlio iM'rsrm hit 
knowein." 

Robert Lanpland : Ptm Plovnuf Vieion. 

"God give .\ou pood morrow, master inrson" 
(t.e. Sir 'Natimniel. a iw’aiUD.—tihakripeurr : Loer'a 
Enbonra Lout, i \ . t*. 

Parson Adame. A simple-minded 
country clergyman of tlio eighteenth 
century, in Fielding’s Just'ph ^ indrewg. 

Fielding says that Parson Adams at 
th€5 age of fifty was provided with a j 
handsome income of £23 a year (1740). j 
Timothy Burrell, Esq., in 1715, be- i 
queathed to his nephew Timothy the 
sum of £20 a year, to be paid during his 
residence at the University, and to be 
continued to him until be obtained some 
preferment worth at least £30 a year. 
(Sussex Archaeological Collections, voL 
hi. p. 172.) (See Passhto Rich.) 


Parson Bate. A stalwart, oholerio, 
sporting parson, editor of the Morning 
Post in the latter half of the eighteentm 
centu^. He was afterwards Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart. 

" When Sir Henry Bate Dudley y/M apiK>inteU 
an Irish deau, a yoiiua lady i>f Dnhlin said, *' Ob, 
how I long to see mir dane. They my he la a very 
handsome man. and that he flKhts like an augel.^' 
—CasKcU'a Magazine: London Legenda, ill. 

Parson TmlUber, in Fieldiug*B 
Joseph Andrews. A slothful, ignorant, 
and self-willed bigot. 

other iiarsons faiuous m story are the Rev. 
Mimh Dalwiddcr, thu \uair of liray, Brocklo- 
hnrsc. Dr. rniiiroso. ttic luirson in Goldsiiiicli'g 
Ifcaerted Village, the imrsou in Oliuiioer’s Canter- 
burg Tales, and some ot hers. 

Parsons (JralUr), the giant porter 
of King James, died in 1022. (Fuller^s 
f Port hies.) 

Part. "I'he character assigned to an 
actor in a play. 

Part. A portion, piece, or fragment. 

For my part. As far as concems me. 

For the most part. Generally, as a 
rde. , 

In good part. Favourably. 

Part and parcel. An essential jiart, 
portion, or element. 

Partant pour la Syria. Hie na- 
tional air of the French Empire. The 
words were composed by M. do Laborde 
in 1809 ; the music by Queen Hortense, 
mother of Napoleon 111. It is a ballad, 
the subieot of which is as follows; — 
Young Duuois followed the count, his 
lord, to Syria, aud prayed the Virgin 
*‘that he might prove the bravest 
wniTior, and love the fairest maiden.” 
After the battle, the count saiil to 
Dunois, ■* To thee we owe the victory, 
and my daughter I mve to thee.” Moral : 
“ Amour d 7a plus Felle ; honnenr ait pins 
raillantP 

Parthe'nla. Mistress of Ar'galu^ in 
the Arcadia, of Sir Philip Sydney. 

Partben'ope (4 syl.). Nnplrs: so 
I called from Parthuiiope, the siren, who 
threw hcmelf into the sea out of love 
for T’lysse.s, aud was cfi.st up on the bay 
of Naples. 

Parthenope'an Republic. That of 
Naples, from January 22, 1799, to tlia 
June following. 

Parti (A). An eligible person for a 
big marriage. 

“ Prince Frederick Lcojinld I8 a parti, as he )ia« 
mhented the bulk of big father’s iinmense for- 
tune [twunty-fourmlllioug gterlitt9]."->JV’eiggp<ifMr 
Paragraph 1 188^ 
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. Fartlonlar Baptists. That branch 
of the Baptist Disinters who limit the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper to those 
who have been recipients of adult bap- 
tism. Open Baptists admit any baptised 
person to receive it. 

Portioiilarists. Those who hold 
the doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation. 

Foarttng. 

“ Partial? is sucli sweet sorrow, | 
That I shall sav * UocKi NiKht ' till u he moi row." ' 
Hhtikeipeare : JHomeo and JiUitit, ii. ‘J. j 

Parting Cup (A), was, by the | 
ancient Komans. drunk in honour of 
Mercury to insure sound slerj*. i 

Ovid, Fasti f ii. 635.) {Sre Stikiiui* 
/Cut.) 

f Partington. A Mrs. Molaprop, or 
Tabitha Bramble, famous for her mis- 
use of hard words. (B. J*. Shillaber ; 
an Ameri(^n author.) 

2)ame Fartiuffton and her mop. A 
taunt against those who try to with- 
stand progress. The newspajiors say 
that a Mrs. Partington had a cotbige at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. In NoviJin- 
ber, 1824, a heavy gale drove t^o sea- 
wuvcB into her house, and the old huly 
Injured with a mop to sop the wet up, 
till she was obliged to take refuge iii 
the upper piu't of the house. The liev. 
Sydney Smith, speaking on the Lords 
rejection of the Kefom Bill, October, 
1831, compares them to Drime Parting- ! 
ton with Wr mop, trying to pu&li hack ! 
the Atlantic. “ Sho was excellent/’ he j 
says, “at a slop or puddle, but should [ 
never have meddled with a tempest/* ' 

Portlet. The hen in Chaucer’s , 
I*i'iest''8 Tale, and in the tale of j 
Jie^jnavd the Fox (fourteenth century), t 
8o called from tlie partlct or looms collar j 
of “ the doublet,” referring to the frill- i 
like feathers romul the neck of cerbiiii ■ 
liens. (A partlet was a ruflf noni iu j 
the 10th century by worneu.) ! 

“ 111 llu' luirn tin- icnnni ( nfk 1 

(’hiic f« itartii'l iK’U uit in^rii " 

f'lnnnghum. 

tSistrr Vartlet with lur hmfhtl head. 
allegorises the cloistered comm unity c»f : 
nuns in Dryden’s Hind and Fani/irr. 
where the Boman Catholic clergy are ; 
likened to barnyard fowls. j 

Partridge. The attendant of Jones, ! 
half - barber and half - tchoolmastcr ; i 
shrewd, hut simple as a child. His ■ 
simplicity, and his strong excitement at 
the ida^-nouse, when he went to see 
Oarrick in Hamlet^ are admirably por- 
trayed. {Field\ng : Tom Junes.) 


Partridge’s Day (bY.}, September 1, 
the tii'st day of partridge shooting. 

Par'tnla, according to TertuJIian, 
was the goddess of pregnancy, who de- 
termined the time of gestation. {Aithts 
Uelhua^ iii. c. 16.) 

Parturinnt SContes. Farturiont 

monies, nasceiur ridiciiJm The 

Egyptian kiug Tachos sustained along 
war against Artaxefxes Ochus, and sent 
to the Lacedemonians for aid. King 
Agesiloos w^ent w'ith a contingent, but 
when the Egyptians saw a little, ill- 
flressed lame man, they said: “Pav- 
tiirirbat mons ; formidabaf Jupiter; iUe 
rero murew peph'ii.'* (“ The mountain 
laboured, Jupiter stood aghast, and a 
mouse ran out.”) Agesilaos replied, 
“ You call me a mouse, but 1 will soon 
show you I am a lion.” 

Party. Person or persons under con- 
sideration. ‘‘This is the next party, 
3 ’our worship” — i.e. the next case to ho 
c.xumined. “ This is the juirty tliat stole 
the tilings” — the person or persons ac- 
cused. (French, parlie, a person.) 

If au e\ il spiril tnmMi* any, ono imtt>c iiial(»* a 
Hinokt' . . iimi tUt! iavt.\ »Uull bu uo mure \u.\eil " 

~-Tul»lL > 1 . 7 . 

Party Spirit. Tlie animus or feeling 
of a party man. 

Par'venu' (French). An Mipstart; 
one who has risen from the ranks. 

Panris (London). Tlie “jilace” or 
court before, the main entrance of a 
cathedral. In the parvis of St. Paul’s 
lawyers used to meet for consultation, 
as brokerp do xu exchange. The word 
is now applied to the room above the 
church porch. {Pararlsas. a Low^ Latin 
cor'’Uption of pnntdisus, a church close.) 

'• \ Huriri'Riit of Ifiwp. w.'ii'himI v v«, 

TliarofU'ii Imfld** luMi mio i«i \ 
t'hanrn': CuntcrUnry Tnh‘s flntioiliM ihui). 

PorviE' \ Tfeturiuns]. Suriuum! of 
Khosru or riiosiocs ll., flic gniiid.soii 
of Khosni the Huf/mFeenf. I’bo reigns 
of Khosru 1. Jind TI. wore the golden 
period of Persian history. Pitivi/' kept 
15,000 female musicians. 6,000 house- 
hold officers, 20,500 Faddle-mules. 060 
elephants, 200 slaves to scatter perfumes 
when he went abroad. 1 ,000 sekabers to 
water the roads before him, and sat on 
a pillared throne of almost inconceiv- 
able splendour. 

The horse of Chosroes Farviz. Shibdia,^ 
the Persian BiicephaJos. {.Sec Hoese.) ' 

Parya'atlo* Wife of Darius Xothos. 
^A corruption of Fvri ’ZadchSr [fairy 
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bird - of - Paradise] , sometimes called 
Azad'chSr [bird-of-Paradise].) 

Paaoal*8 Tbonglits. mr la 

Jieligim (1670). Fugitive reflections 
and short sentences chiefly of*a religious 
character, by Blaise Pascal (1623-1662). 

Paach Sgga (pi-on. Fank), Easter 
eggs, given as an emblem of the I'esur- 
rection. They are generally coloured. 
Not unfre^uently a name written with 
grease, whicli does not absorb the colour- 
ing matter, causes a pasch egg to .-ippear 
with a name on it. 

Hie day before Easter Sunday is 
called Egg Sufurdag. 

Dontiev nn leuf, pour r/mn uu htruf. 
Giving a sprat to catch a mackerel. '1\> 
give an egg at Easter under tlie ex- 
pectation of rci’eivmg a more, substautial 
present biter uu. 

Pasha of Three Tails (^). There 
are three grades of jiashfia distinguihhud 
by the number of horse - In ils ou their 
standard. In war the horse-tail stan- 
dard is earned before the pasha, and 
jdantod in front of his tout . The highest 
rank of inishas are those of tliree tails ; 
the giuud vizier is always rx officio 
hiicli a pasha. Pashas of two tails arc 
governors of provinces ; it is one of 
these (iflicers that wc mean when w^e 
speak of a pasha in a general way, A 
pasha of one tail is a sanjak or lowest of 
provincial governors. (The word pasha 
18 the Persian pu^ sup 2 >ort of Shuu^ the 
ruler.) 

PasqUO Eggs. {Srr pASriI E<3GS.; 

Pasqttlna'dc (a syl.). A lampoon or 
pfditical squib, haviug ridu’ule for its 
object ; so failed from Pasqui'ito, .'in 
Italian tailor of the hffeejitli eoutmy, 
TiG^d for lii'-> caustic wit. Home lime 
aft& his death a mutilated statue wa& 
dug up, repreeeuting cither Ajax sup- 
porting Menela'os, or Mcuela'Oft'caiTying 
the dead body of Patroc'los, or else a 
gladiator, and was placed at the end of 
the Braschi Palace near the Piazza 
Navo'ni. As it was not cleai what tho. 
statue represented, and as it stood op- 
posite Pasquin’s house, the Italians 
called it “Pasqiiin.” The Romans 
made this torso the depository of their 
political, religious, and personal satires, 
which were therefore called Eaaq.'. - 
or Pasquinades. In tho Capitol is 
a rival statue called Marforio, to w'hich 
are afi^ed replies to the Pasquinades. 

Pan. A pass or A comnm pass. 
An oEdluarv degree, without honours. 


Where a person is allowed to pw up 
the senate-house to his degree without 
beinp “ plucked.” (See Pluck.) 

Jyell to pass. Well to do. Here 
“ pass” is the synonym otiare (Saxdn, 
faran, to go or pas^. Sliakespeare has 
the expresdoii, ‘•How goes it?” — t.r. 
How f ai'es it, hovr passes it ? 

Passe BreweU. Sir Tristium's horse. 
Sir Tristram was one of the round-table 
knights, {lltstoni of Frhur Arthur, ii, 
66 .) 

Passe-partout. A sori of picture- 
frame. The middle is cut out to the 
size of the picture, and the border or 
edge is embossed, so as to present a 
raised margin. Tho puHscmpartout ainl 
picture, being backed and faced with 
a glass, ure held together by an edging 
of jiapcr which shows on tho glass mco. 
The word means something to ^*]>.«iss 
over all.” 

A nirtstor-key is also called a passe- 
imrtout (a pass riirough all the rooms). 

Paaselourdin (3 syl.). A grenl rock 
near Poitiers, where tliei’C is a very 
narrow hole ou the edge of a precipice, 
through which the uiiiVei’sity freshmen 
arc made to pass, to ”matriculato” them. 
Tho same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to jiass undca.’ the 
I arch of St. Lougi'niiH. Passe-lourdnn. 
I . mcjans “ liihhcr-pass.” 

I Pass'elyon. A young foundling 
j brought up by Morgaiio la Fee. He W'aa 
I detected in an intngue with Mf/rgnue's 
! daughter, and tho adventures <»f this 
I amorous youth arc jolatcd in tlu’. ro- 
j ina nee called /V ic'/br/W, \V>I. iii. 

Passing Boll (77/0. It uoiv means 
•Ih'j bell lolled to uuuouiuf the death of 
CHIC w'ho has died in tlie parish ; hut 
originally it meant the bell which aii- 
: iiounced'that the person wras lu cxtie/uit,, 
or passing from time into eternity. 

‘ "When a i)Prpon lies in nfonj . the bell# of tho 
vansh he belones to are tourhe^ with the clap- 
’ pei’s until cithei he dlea or recovers asaiu. .As 
•coon a« thw 1 b R iven, everybodyin the stroet, 
as well as m the houses, liilfs on hiB knce», offer- 
ing praytr for rhe airk person’ (Suf Ixvu of 
rbe canon L'in ''>— nf fhe Puke nf Slettiii's 
J(ir,7Uy. 

Passing Fair. Admirably fair. 
(Dutch, pa < to admire.) 

Passing Bicb. Goldsmith tells us 
in his I)G.v.rte'jL Village that the dfargy- 
, man W’as “passing rich with £40 a 
year.” This is no covert satire, but a 
sober fact. Equal to about £350. 

, “ A man he wsh to all \ he country dear. 

And isesiDff ri' h with fori.y imtinda Hr vaar." 

1 Goldsmith: VeserUa village. 
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In Norway and Sweden the clergy are 
paid from £20 to £40 a year, and in 
France £40 a year is the usual stipend 
of the working clergy. Of St. Yves it 
was said (1251-1303) 

*‘I 1 dlstrihuait,avoc umi sainto prnfuMon aux 
pauvros, Iob revenus do aon et teux do 

son patrimoino, qui 6 taieni de de rontc, ulora 
line Bonimc tr^a notaldo, rnTtirulioroiiioiii on 
Haase Breiatgne.”— /ima Ijobvamu: Liven of the 
Haints of Great Britain. 

Paifllon Flower. 

The /w/ symtHiUBOB tin* f«i»o:ir. 

The flit* HMt/irrn^ tho II vo woundR. 

The ttsrulrile, tho cords or win pi?. 

The column of the otuirfi. the inllar of tJie cross. 

The etatnam. the liauiniors. 

The three stjflen, tho three nails. 

V^hejleehy threads within the flowers, the cruwu 
of tlioruH 

.The faAyx^ tho plory or uimhits. 

Tliei0/»/t6 tint, jiurity. 

The bine tint., heaven. 

It keeps <ii»e« three dajs ; syrnhoHsinK tin* three 
years' ministry . ( .Uati. xii. 411.4 

(iS'p£! Pike’s Head.) 

PMUSlonlata. Certain piiests of the 
Koman Catholic Church, who mutually 
u^eed to preach Jesus Christ, and 
Him ca'ucined.” Tlie founder of this 
“ congregation ” was Paul Francis, sur- 
iiamea Paul of the Vrostt. (1 694 - 1 775.) 

PaM'over. A Jewish festival to 
commemorate the deliverance of the 
Israelites, when the an|^el of death (that 
slew the first- bom ot the Egyptians) 
passed over their houses, and spared all 
who did as Moses commanded them. 

Passy-measure or Pasalng-mea- 
BUre. A slow, stately dance ; a eoi'- 
ruption of tho Italian pas^a mezzo (a 
middle pace or step). It is called a 
cinque measure, because it consists of 
flve measures — “two singles and a 
doubfe forward, with two singles side.” 
{Collier,) 

Pasay-measure Pavln. A paviu is 
a stately dance ^see Pavan) ; a passy- 
measure mvin is a reeling dance or 
motion, like that of a dninkeu man, i 
from side to side. Sir Toby Belch says | 
of Dick Surgeon— i 

“lie’s » riiKue iind n pass>-iiionHuri* iiavin. I 
linle H ilruiikon roirm*." - ShiikL-fpraie : Tirvlfth 
V. J. 

PaBteboard, A visiting card; so 
railed from tlie material of wliich it is 
made. 

Paaton LettorBi. The first two 
volumes appeared in 1787^ entitled 
Oriffinal Letters written during the Reigns 
of Hetkry VI, , £dward IV. , and Richard 
III, by various Persons of Rank ; edited 
bv kCr. (afterwards Sir John) Fenn, 

• They are called Paston because chiefly 
writtea by or to members of the Paston 


family in Norfolk, They passed from 
the Earl of Yarmouth to Peter le Neve, 
antiquary ; then to Mr. Martin, of 
Pal^ve, Suffolk ; were then boaght 
by Mr. Woiiih, of Diss ; then passed to 
the editor.* Charles Knight calls them 
“an invaluable record of the social 
customs^bf the fifteenth century’* (the 
time of the Wars of the Boses), but of 
late some doubt has been raised respect- 
ing thoir authenticity. Three extra 
volumes were subsequently added. 

PaBtorale of Pope Gregory, by 

Alfred tlie Great. 

Patavin’lty. A provincial idiom in 
spoech or writing ; so called from Pata- 
vium {Padua), the birthplace of Livy. 
(5ec Patois.) 

PatOb. A fool ; so called from the 
motley or patched dress worn by licensed 
fools. 

“ Wliat a iiioil ninny’s lljis ! tliou siiiirvy ixitoh 
Hhahespeart' : The Tempest, iii. 2. 

Cross-patch. An ill-tempei-ed person. 
{See above,) 

Is at a patch upon. Not to bo com- 
pared with; as, “His horse is not a 
patch upon mine,” “ My patch is better 
than his garment.” 

Patch (7b). To oxi>ress certaiu 
political views. The allusiou is^ to the 
custom, iu Queen Anne’s reign, of 
wearing on the face little black patches. 

I If the patch was on the right clieek, it 
I indicated that tlie wearer was a Whig ; 
if on the left cheek, that she was a Tory ; 
if on the forehead between the eyes, or 
on botli cheeks, that she was of no 
political bias. {See Court Plaster.) 

“Wliatover niigtit be her biisl'and's j»oi)tir}i, 
she was at liberty to i^atcb as she iileused."— 
ymetesnth Century, February, itfUO, 11. 5.s. 

Patelin. ^he artful dodger. *^6 
French say, Savoir son Patelin (to know 
how to bamboozle you). Patelin is the 
name of an artful cheat in a farce of the 
fifteenth century so called. On one oc- 
casion ho wanted William Josseaume to 
sell him cloth on credit, aud artfully fell 
on praising the father of the merchaiit, 
winding up Ids laudation with this ne 
plus ultra: “He did sell on credit, or 
even lend to those who wished to 
borrow.” This farce was reproduced 
in 1706 by Brueys, under the name of 
VAvocat patelin. 

Consider, sir, I pray you, how the noble 
Patolin, having a mind to extol to the third 
heaven ihe father of William Jos8eaimie,Baid no 
more than this : *Aud he did lend to those who 
were deeiroua to borrow of him,' '’-^Babelaits 
Pantagruel, iii. 4. 
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PateUnage. Foolery, buffoonery ; 
acting like Patelin in the French force. 

“ 1 oevtT In my life laughed much as at the 
actiriff of that Pateliauge.’*-*-i2aMaj«: Pataag- 
rwt, ill. n4. 

Patent RoUa. Letters patent col- 
lected togetlier on parchment rolls. 
Each roll is a year, though in some 
cases the roll is subdivided into two or 
more partei. Each sheet of parchment 
is numbered, and called a membrane: 
for example, the 8th or any other sheet, 
saj^ of the lOth year of Henry III is 
cited thus : “ Pat. 10, Hen. III., m. 8.” 
If the document is on the back of the 
roll it is called dorso, and d ” is added 
to the citation. 

Pat'er Nos'ter. lluj Lord’s Prayer ; 
so called from the first two words in the 
liRtiii version. Every tenth bead of a 
roaary is so called, because at that bead 
the Loril’s Prayei* is repeated. Fonncrly 
applied to the Rosaiy beads. 

Pator Patrum. St. (Iregory of 
Nvssa was so entitled by the Nicopan 
Council. (332-JJ05.) 

PaternoBter Row (Loudon) was so 
named from the rosary or paternoster 
makers. We read of “one lt<d)ert 
Nikke, ii. patel•n^.^ter maker and dtisten, 
in the reiffu of Henry IV'.” Some sayit 
was so called hccaiist! funeral processions 
on their way lo St. Paid’s began their 
pafti' HUHter at the beginning of tlie 
Row, and wont on repi'ating it till they 
reached the chnrch-gute. 

Patbfinder. Major-Clcnend John 
C’hiirles Fremont, who conducted four 
expeditions aci-oss the Rocky Mouutains. 
(1812.) 

L*aihjiml(i\ iu renimore Cooper’s five 
novels, is Natty Buinppo, called the 
Patlifinder, the Deersla} er, the Hawk- 

§ :e, and the Trapper, (»St.r Natty 
UMPPO.) 

Patience cry the Lepers. A pun- 
ning proverbial phrase. Lepers seek 
diligently the herb patience {laputhnui) 
to relieve them from their siifi'ering. 

Patient (27/c). Albert IV., Duke of 
Austrifi. (1377-1404.) (iS/v Helena.) 

Patient Grls'el, GrmVdig, Gnsild^ 
Grisilde^ or Gr'ntildiSj according to 
Chaucer, was the wife of Wautier, 
Marquis of Saruces {Clerkes Tale), Ac- 
cording to Boccaccio, Griselda, u poor 
country lass, became the wife of Gual- 
tie're, Marauis of Saluzzo {Tenth J)ay^ 
novel X,). She is put upon by her hus- 
band in the most wanton and gratuitous 


manner, but bears it all, not only without 
a murmur, but even without loss of 
temper.^ She is the model of patience 
under injuries. The allegory means 
that Gk)d takes aw^ay our children and 
goods, afflicts us iu sundry ways, and 
tries us “so as with fire;” but we 
should always say, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

Patin. Brother of the Emperor of 
lioiiie, w'ho fought with Am'adis of 
Gaul, and had his horse killed under 
him. 

Pat^lna. A beau^ul surface deposit 
or fine rust, writh which, in time, buried 
coins and bronzes become covered. It 
is at once preservative and ornamental, 
011(1 may be seen to advantage in the 
ancient bronzes of Pompeii. (Greek, 
pataue, a i>atcn.) 

Patmos {My), My solitude, my 
place of banishment from society, my 
out-of-the-way home.- As “ Gooa-b'ye, 
I must go to my Patmos.” The allu- 
Bi(>ii, of course, is to the banishment of 
St. John to the island of Patmos, in the 
reign of Domitiari. 

PatolB (2 syl.). Dialectic peculiarity, 
proviiuialisni. Asinius Pollio noticed 
something of the kind in Livy, whicdi 
lift called pafarimtas^ iiom Patavium, 
Livy’s birtli-towii. 

Patrl-PasBlaas. One of the most 
aiicicmt sectaries of the (.’hristian Phiircli, 
wlio imiintainod the oneness of the (rod- 
liead. Tlic fouiuler was Praxeas, of 
I^hrygia, in tlit) second century, Th(' 
ap})elIa.tioii wfia giyen to them by thoir 
opponents, who affinned that, according 
to their theory, the Father must have 
suffered on the cross. 

Patriolaa, proiierly siieaking, is one 
of the patrett or fathers oi Rome. These 
patres were the siaiators, and their de- 
Kceudants were the patricians. As they 
held for many yeara all the honours of 
the state, the word came to signify the 
magnates or nobility of a nation. 

N.B. In Rome the patrician class 
w'ns twice augmented : first by Tatius, 
after the Sabine war, who added a whole 
“ century' : ” and again by Tarqiiiiiius 
PriscuR, w’ho added another. TTie Sa- 
bine century went by the name of 
jiatricianB of the senior races {vtajo'mm 
gentiwn^^ and the Tarquinian patricianB 
were termed of the junior creation 
{mindmm gmtUm). 
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Pattiok. niambew says, ** We can 
tittee the footstepB of St. I^atrick abncet 
from his ci^le to his grave hy the 
names of places called after him.” Thus, 
assuming the Scottish origin, he was 
bom at AiUpatrick (the cell of Patrick), 
in Bumbarton^ire ; he resided for some 
time at DaUpatrick (the district of Pat- 
sdca), in Lomurkshirc : and visited Crag^ 
phadrig (the rock of Patrick), near 
Inverness. He founded two churches, 
^rk^patHck in Kirkcudbri^rht, and 
Kirk^pidHckijaJirxtaMQS', and ultimately 
sailed from ^ort^patrick, IcaYinfr bchiua 
him such an odour of sanctity that 
among the most distinguished families 
of the Scottish aristocrocy Patrick has 
hcen a favourite name "down to tlic 
present day. 

Arriving in England, ho preached at 
Patter^date (Patrick’s valley), in West- 
moiYiland ; and founded the cljiiich i)f 
Kirk~pntrick^ in Durham. Visiting 
Wales, ho walked over Saru-lmdritf 
(causeway of Patrick), which now fonns 
a dangerous shoal in (’aniarvon Bay : 
and, departing for the Continent, sailed 
from LhtffbaUtiff (church of Patrick), in 
the ish* of Anglestni. f ’iidcrtakiug his 
uiissiun lo convert the Irisli, lie flr.st 
lauded at Jufufi-pnfrtrk (mland of l*ai- 
lick), and next at Ifolnfputitih, on the 
opposite shore of tlic mainland, in ilie 
county of Bublim Sailing northwards, 
he touched nt tlie Isle of Man, called 
Inn ifi~puf rick, where he fonmled another 
church of Ktrl'-patncl, near the town 
of Peel. Again landing on the coast of 
Irekind, in the county t»f Down, lie 
cemverted and baptised the chieftain 
Bichu on his own threshing-floor, an 
event perpetuated in the v/oi-d Stud—i.c, 
Sabbat-pairick (barti of Patiick), He 
then proceeded to Ihnplv-put) tcl\ in 
Antrim; and from tbeucc to a lofty 
mountain in Mayo, ever since called 
Crongh - patrkk. In East Meath he 

founded the abbey of Pomnach-Pudraiq 
(house of Patrick), and built a churdii 
in Bubliu on the sj^t where ,sy. PttfntPi 
CafMrtfl now stands. In uii island of 
Lough Berg, in Donegal, there is Sf, ; 
Patrick's Pargaton/ : in Leinster, Sf, 
Pat rick' it Tf^ood ; at (.’ashel, AY. htirieVs 
ItQck, Tliere are scores of >Sf. Patricks ; 
?r idh from which he drank ; and he 
died at aSV/m/, March 17th, ‘Wii. {Hui.k igf 
JDaps.) 

8t. I^trirlc's real name was «siwfai. * hanirej i 
tlrseanco Cothnuge, tlieu tu hikI .nrrtti^ ■ 

wards (on his ordinatiuu) Patrlcuis. lycc Dr. ! 
Tiidd, in tae Proeeedini/t vf tlut Koyat ingh Acad- ! 
tmy, Tol. Ti.> • 1 

Pfttrtek'g Gave (6Y.)> through winch ' 


was a descent to purgatory, for the be- 
hoof of the living who wished tp expiate 
their evil deeds before deatli. ' 

Patrick'! Cross («9f.). The same 
I shape as St. Andrew’s Cross (X). only 
j diflierent in colour, viz. red on a white 
i field. {See Andrew.) 

I 

j Patrick’s Grave (5^), in the yard 
j of Downpatrick cathcdi-al. The visitor 
is shown a spot where some of the mould 
: has been removed, and is told that pil- 
! grims take away a few grains ' us a 
charm, under the belief that the relic 
will insure good health, and help to 
atone for sin. 

Patrick's Monument (St.), in the 
cemetery of Downpatrick cathedral. 
Visitors are shown the spot wlicre tlie 
‘•saint” wa.s buried, bii,t, on asking why 
there is no uicmorial, is informed tlud 
l>ot)i Protestants .‘ind C’atliolu-s agreed 
t<» erect a Huitablc one., hut couhl not 
ugK30 upon the inscription. WhateviM* 
the Protestants erected in the day tlie 
(’atholicH pulled down at night, and vice 
I ereti. 'rired of t his toil of Penelope, the 
idea was iibiiniioiKYl, and tlie grave was 
left nnnuirkcd by momimoutal stone. 

Patrick’s Purgatory (Sf,), Trolnnd, 
described in the Ttaliaii romauce calle(l 
< ittn iuo Metivhinu. Here gemnnands ai n 
tinitaliRod witli delicdous banquets wliicb 
elude their grasp, and are at the sumo 
time troubled with colic. ( Sec Tantalus. ) 

Patrick and tbe Serpent (St.), 
According to tradition, St. Patrick 
cleared Ireland of its vermin; one ohl 
serpent resisted him; but St. Patrick 
^ overcame it by cunning. Ho mn«le a box, 

1 and invited ’the serpent to enter it. Tho 
I seiqient objected, saying it waS too 
) binull; but St. Patrick iiisi.sted it was 
’ quite large enough to be comfortable. 
After a long contention, the serpent got 

■ ill to prove it was too small, when St. 

■ Patrick slnniined down the lid, and tlirew 
the box into the sea. To complete tliis 
wonderful tale, the legend .says the 
wave,s of the sea are made by theWri th- 
ings of t>iis seiptmt, and the noise of the 
.sea is that of the serpent imploring t)ie 
'-Jiiiit to release it. 

Pat'rioo r>r Pater-cove. Hedge 
priests wlio for a fee niarned peojne 
under a hedge, ns Abndiam-meii (<y.r,). 

Patroclos. I'lie gentle niid amiable 
friend of Achilles, in Homer’s Iliad. 
"When Achilles refused to fight in order 
to annoy Agamein'nun, he sent his 
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friend Patroc'los to battle, and he wae 
riain by Euphorbos. 

Pat'toiL Martha or Patty, says Gay, 
was the daughter of a liincoluBhire 
farmen with whom the village black- 
smith fell in love. To save her from 
wet feet when she went to milk the 
cows, tho village Muldber invented a 
clog, mounted on iron, which he called 
Tfiattijs after his mistress. This pretty 
fable is of no literary value, as the word 
is the French patin (a high-heeled shoe 
or skate), from the Greek pa'cin (to 
walk). 

‘ TliJ' ivittcn HOW .’siipiu.ri'j each frut'.il dJiroo, 

vVhich finin the hlue-cjed Patiy tak<‘8 itd 
imnu' ’ Gatj: Tutua^i 

Pattens « Money {Chnoina dc la 
lieim ) , A subsidy levied in Spain on all 
crown tenants at the time of a royal 
marriage. 

Patter. To rluiH cr, to clark. Dr. 
Pusoy thinks it is d**nvcd from Patt^r- 
nmln' (the Lord's Pi’ayer). 'J’lio ]>riest 
mdted it in a low, miimhliiig voice till 
ho came to the words. *• and lend ns not 
into temptation,” whiidi he spoke aloud, 
luid tho choir rcsiiondod, “but deliver 
uafrom evil.” In our reformed Pniyer 
Hook, the iiricst is directed to .say the 
whole prayer “ with ii A/iof viuce.” 
Probably the “iiattoring of rain 
tho rain coining wrdh pit -pat, h after 
all tlio better dnavaiioM 

•Oiphv iiilk I'- *. ) l alij* ) fi .iiiirlii' I'leijt 
I’lTAVlM'M ' 

Pattern. A cfHTiipfion of patron. 
As a putroii is a guide, ainl ought to bf* 
ail examiih;, so tho word Ims come to 
.signify an urtistie model. (French, 
pahon Jjatin, ptffronftit.') 

Pattieson (Mr. Prtrr). Introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott in the Tuti’oductions 
of the Heart of MnUothtaif and PrUV 
of LammerfhOOf . JTe is repro.sented as 
“ assistant ” at Gandercleugb, and 
author of tho Talas vt Mp Landlord, 
pubUahed posthumously by Jedidiah 
Oleishbotham. 

Paul(.SV.). Patron hiiint of pre ichers 
:ind teiitmakcr.s. (.b iginally i ailed Saul. 
Tlie name was changed in lionour <»f 
Sergius Panlu.s, whom }je converted. 

His symbols are a swonl^and open 
)«ook, the former the instrument of bis 
niflilyrdotn, and the latter iiutieative f»f 
the new' law propagated by liim as the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He is repre^ 
sented of short stature, with bald head 
and gi*ey, bushy beard. 

/ifti'u ;it II town of Jiidim, from whu-li 

he r«Mno\<><i, wuti lii» tvitcuin. to TaraUB, iif 
UliLia. 


Trihe, that of Benjamin. 

Taught hy OamalleL ^ . 

BeJkMulMf bi’asward In the fourteenth rear of 
Nero. On the same day us Peter was cniclflefl. 

Buried in the Ostian Way. 

(Bee Etuebiua : Hieranymue.) 

Paul Pry. An idle, meddlesome 
fellow, who has no occupation of his' 
own, and is .always interfering with 
other folk’s business. (John Poole: 
Paul Pn/, a comedf/.) The original was 
Thomas Hill. 

Paul and Virginia. A tale by Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre. At one time this 
I little romance was as popular as Cncle 
i Toth’s Cabin. 

Paul tho Hermit (•SV.) is represcuted 
as an old man, clothed with palm-lea vos, 
and .seated under a palm-tree, near which 
are a river and loaf of bread. 

Paul of tho Cross. P.'iul Francis, 
foniiilcr of the J^issioiiist.s. (UJIM- 1 775.) 

Paul's Man (J). A braggart: a 
' captain out of service, with a long 
I rapier : .so ealled liecause St. Paurs 
I Walk was at one* time the liaunt of stale 
I I'liights. Jouson ((ailed Bobadil (q.v.) a 
. Paul’s man. 

I Paul’s PigOOhS. The boys of St. 

I Paiii’s Scliool, London. 

Paul’s Walkers. Loungers who 
j freejueutod I ho middlo of St. Paul’s, 
j which Muus the Bond Street of London 
up to the lime of the Common wealth. 

I (*SVr Beil Jousou’s AVer// J/«n wi// of his 
; Ibihiour, where arc a variety of swnos 

• given ill tlio interior r)f St. l*aiil’.s. 

' Harrison Ainsworth describes these 
! “ walkers ” in his novel entitled Old 
I fit. Paul's.) 

• ‘'Tlwf y«uiiiv !raJl.aTW» . nseJ to meet nt tlu* 
(iMitPrtl jmuii.Si Pauls: aud fr.un iliis uircuni- 
siaurc ohtatiu'il iIi'.Mimi(*Untioii of Paul'n Wnlktrr. 

: MS we now Buy Bonn Stiett liniviim: 

J JSurvpeu/t .ViiyusiTie, .1 iily, l;<or. 

I PauTlanista A sect of lieretics so 
! called from Pauliu'nus Sttmo«a'tanus 
j (Paul of Samosa'ta), elected Bishop of 
I Antioch in ‘2G‘2. He may he (nii^iilered 
. the father of the So< imaiis. 

Paulioians. A religious sect of tin.* 

' F.astern Kmi»irc. an ofl-^hoot ot tin* Moni* 
chu*'uriR. It originatt'd in an Armenian 
I nuinocl Paul, who lived under Justinian 
11. Xeatidf-r says they were the fol- 
) lowers of Constantine of Mananalis, and 

• were called Paulicians liecause tliri 
i apoiitlc Paul w'as their guide. He says 
I they rejeeted the worship of tlie Virgin 
I and of saints, denied the doctrine of 
I transubstantiation, and maintained the 
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rif^ht of everyone to read the Seriptures 
freely^ 

Fanli'iiap wife of Antigonus, a Si- 
cilian nobleman, takes charge of Queen 
Hermi'one, when unjustly sent to prison 
by her jealous husband, and after a time 
presents her again to Leontes as a 
statue **by tliat rare Italian master, 
Julio Koniano/’ UShakenpeare : jytnter^s 
Tale,) 

Paulo. The cardinal, brotlicr of 
Count Guido Franceschi'ni, wlio advised 
his scapegrace bankrupt brother to 
marry an heiress, in order to repair his 
fortune. {Rokrt Browuiuy : Tnv lihip 
and the Book.) * 

Pa'vaa or Pavlia. paran has 

its gallhtrd (Spanish). Every sage has 
his ihomoiits of folly. Every white 
must hiive its black, and every sweet its 
sour. The pavan was a stately Spanish 
dance, in which the ladies and gentle- 
men stalked like peacocks (Latin, 
pavo'nei^)^ the gentlemen with their long 
robes of office, and the ladies with 
trains like peacocks’ tails. The pavan, 
like the minuet, ended with a quick 
movement called the galUard^ a sort of 
gavot'te. 

PavUlOB of Prince Alimed {The). 
This pavilion was so small it could he 
covered with the hand, and yet would 
expand so largely as to encamp a wdiolc 
army. {Arabian Nights: Ahmed and 
Tari-Banon.) {See Solomon's Cakpet.) 

Pawnlirokor. The three grthlen halls. 
The Lombanls were the first money- 
lenders in England, and those who bor- 
rowed money of them <lep<isited some 
security or pawn. The Medici family, 
whoso arms were three gilded pills, m 
allusion to their profession of medicine, 
were the richest merchants of Florence, 
and greatest money-lenders. (.Str Balls.) 

V Roscoe, in his Life of J.orenzo He 
"Siedici, gives a different solution. He 
says that Avenu-do do’ Medici, a com- 
mander under Charlemagne, slew the 
giant Mu^llo, whoso club he bore as a 
trophy, ^is club or mace had three 
iron bolls, which the family adopted os 
their device. 

Paint is tbe Latin (a pawn nr pledge). 

Pawnue. Brandy patenee. Brandy 
grog. (Hindu, painty water.) 

PuiL The **]dss of peace.” Also a 
sacred utensil used when mass is cele- 
braited by a high dignitary. It is some- 
time A craoifis, B^etimes a tablet, 
asA jfOmetimes a reli^aary. The pox 


i» omitted on Maundy Thursday, from 
horror at the kiss of Judas. 

Pay (sea term). To cover with pitch. 
(Latin, picare, to cover with pitch.) 

Herds the devil to pay, and no pitch 
hot. {See undei' Devil.) 

Pay {To). To discharge a debt. 
(French, payer.) 

IVho's to pay the piper ? Who is to 
stand Sam? who is to pay the scoro? 
The phrase comes from the tradition 
aliout the Pied Piper of Hameln, who 
agreed to cure the town of rats and 
mice ; when he had done so, the people 
of Hameln refused to pay him, where- 
uiNin he pitied again, and led all the 
children to Koppelberg Hill, which 
closed over them. 

V From tlie con'espondiiig Freneli 
phrase, payn' les riolons,^^ it would 
seem to mean who is to pay the fiddler 
or piper if we have a dauce [on the 
green J ; W’ho is going to stand Sam ? 

Pay {To). ^ To slacken a cable ; as, 
‘‘Pay away” [more cable]; that is, 
“ discharge ” more cable. (French, 
payei'.) 

Pay {To). To requite, to punish. 

Pit pay him out. I’ll be a match for 
him, I’ll punish him. 

‘‘Tliej witliafoxo-taW* him soundly did riije." 

The King and Aortherite Man (UMo). 

Pay off old Scores (7b). To pay 
oft' a debt, whether of money or revenge. 

Pay with the Boll of the Dnun 

(7’o). Not to pay at all. No soldier 
fan lie arresteil for delit when on the 
inarch. 

" How liappy the* soldier who liven on Inn imy, 

And BiH'Uds lialf-a-cTown out of nixpeiice a 
day ; 

He i»re» not for justiccB, lieadles, or hurii, 

Bur j«ys all Ins debts with the roll of the 
drum." Oheefe. 

Pa3mlell^^. A process of preserving 
and hardening wood invented by Mr. 
Payne. {See Kyanisk.) 

Pea-Jaoket {A). Dutch, pig or pije, 
a coarse thick cloth or felt. A ‘*pije 
jacket.” 

Peace. The Perpetual Peace. The 
ace concluded January 24th, 1602, 
tween England and Scotland. But a 
few years anmrwards the battle of Flod- 
den !neld was fought. 

Peaee-makeni {The). The nick- 
name of tbe Bedfordshire regiment. So 
called from having no battles on the 
oolours. 
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Peace of Antal'oidas (The), between 
Artaxerxes and the states of Gfreeoe. It 
was brought about bj Antal'cidais, the 
Spartan (b.o. 387). 

Peace of God. In 1035 the clergy 
interfered to prevent the constant feuds 
between baron and baron; they com- 
manded all men to lay down their arms 
on pain of excommunication. The com- 
mand and malediction were read daily 
from the pulpits by the officiating priests 
after the proper gospel: — “May they 
who refuse to obey be acemrsed, and 
Iiave their j)ortion with Cain, the first 
murderer ; with Judas, the areh-tmitor : 
and W'ith llatlian and Abi'ram^ who ; 
went down olive into the jnt. Mny 1 
they be accursed in the life that now is * 
ami in that which is to come may their i 
light he put out as n candle.” So say- ' 
iug, all the candles wore instantly ex- 
tinguished, and the congregation had to 
make its way in the dark out of church 
as it best could. 

Peace with Honour. The rallying 
cry of the late Lord Beaconsfield ; it 
onginated with his speech after the Ber- 
lin Conference (1878), when he statcsl 
that ho had brought back Peace with 
Honour. 

Peaoomi (The). Katig-w&iig, third 
of the I’liow dynasty of (/hina, in whose 
reign no one was either put to death <»r 
imprisoned. (1098-1152.) 

Peach. To infonn, to “sjdit;” a 
i ontrai'tioir of iinjjettvh. 

Peaoook. h*‘f hm het'p pearorh' to 
hull self. Let him kt'(*p to himself his 
ween tricities. When George HI. liml 
partly recovered fi’om one of his a thicks, 
his Ministers got him to read the King’s 
Speech, but he ended every sentence with 
the word ‘ ‘ peacf>ck. ’ ^ The Minister Avho 
drilled him said that peacock wiis an 
excellent W'ord for ending a sentence, 
only kings should not let subjects hear 
it, but should whisper it softly. The 
result was a perfect success : tlie pau.se 
at the close of each seutence liad an 
excellent effect. 

£lt the peacock ! A common oath which 
at one time was thought sacred. The 
fabled incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
flesh caused the bird to be adopted as a 
type of the resurrection. 

Peaoook’8 Featbor Unlnoky (A). 
The peacock’s tail is emblem of an Evil 
Eye» or an ever- vigilant traitor. The 
tale is this : Argus was the chief Minister 
of Osiris, King of Egypt. When the 


king started on his Indian expedition, 
he left his queen, Isis, re^t, and Argus 
was to be her chief adviser. Argus, 
with one hundred spies (called eyes), 
soon made himself so powerful and for- 
midable that lie shut up the queeii- 
regent in a strong castle, and proclaimed 
himself king. Mercury marched against 
him, took him prisoner, and cut off his 
head ; whereupon Juno metamorphosed 
Argus into a peacock, and set his eyes in 
its tale. 

Poak (The), Derbyshire. “The 
Queen of Scots’ Pillar ” is a column in 
the cave of the peak as clear us alabiustei-, 
and so tailed because Mary Queen of 
Seots proceeded thus fur, and then re- 
turned. 

PeaL To y'hhj a jM'ftI is to ring 5,010 
changes; any number of changes less 
than that is techni<«illy called a touch or 
ftoarish. Bells are first raised, and then 
jmited. (Qy. Latin pello, to strike \) 

“Tins Bonoty rimy . . ii inu* luul 
IKul «>f .VWO KraniJsirp triples in three hour'* himI 
fimrtt*en mmuien "--lugcription io \Viud»or I'ni'- 
few Tou'Ci'. 

Pearl (The). Dioscor'ules and Pliny 
mention the belief that pearls arc fonned 
by drops of rain falling into the oyster- 
shells while open; the rain-drops tints 
received being hardened into pearls by 
some secretions of th(* animal. 

According to Ilitdiardsoii, tlie Pcrsiniis 
say wlien drops of spring-rain fall into 
the pearl-oyster they jirotluc-c pc‘arls. 

•• PriH’jniiH the tear as tJiiii ram from tin* hI. v 
Wliii'h turns into iM-arlsas ii fiillH oii i he wn " 
Tfioniue Mouev 

. . . are hclicvoil ii. lio ilic ri‘Miili of ;iii 
ahiii>rii)al Hi'rrelory proi (>HS raiHiMl hy an iinia 
lion of tlie moll uak. (.oiHetpioi:!. on the inlnision 
into the Blu'll of sonic fon-iKii ImkIv, an n. lu'niiu (tf 
SBijcl, an etty of t.lii‘ molluak ir<i(«lf, or perImpB 
some cerenriKn T A'l/iy: (iema,tU’., 

rlinp. xii. p. ::li. 

V Cardan says that pearls are polishetl 
by lieiug pecked and played with by 
doves. (JJe Un'um VarietaU-, vii. 34.) 

PearL For Cleopatra melting her 
pearl iu honour of Antony, see Cleo- 

PATEA. 

A similar act of vanity and folly is 
told by Horace (2 /Satire, iii. verse 239). 
Clodius, son of JE»op the tragedian, 
drew a pearl from his ear of great value, 
melted it in a strong acid, and drank to 
the health of Cecilia Metella, This story 
is referred to by Valerius Maximus, 
Macrobius, and Pliny. Horace says, 

“Qiii Ranlnr,aciii 

Illud idem in mpidum flumen jarcretve cloacam T ' 

Sir Thomas Gresham, it is said, when 
Queen Elizabeth dined with him at the 
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City banquet, melted a peai’l worth 
£15,000, and drank to her health. 

“ Here llfteeii thonMn<l uounds alone clap goes 

inetead of sugar, Ores^m drinks tUe iK^arl 

Unto Ilia duueu and mletreas." 

Thomaa Hepusood. 

Pearl of the Baet. Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra (reigned 266-272). 

Peasant Bard* Bobert Bums, the 
lyric poet of Scotland. (1759-1796.) 

Peaaant-hoy Philosopher {The), 

James Ferguson. (1710-1770.) 

Peasants’ War {"The), between 1500 
and 1525. It was a frequent rising of 
the peasantry of Swabia, Franconia, 
Saxony, and other German states, in 
consequence of the tyj’anny aurl oppres- 
sion of the nobles. In l')02 was the 
rebellion called the laved Shoe, from its 
cognisance ; in 1514, the League of Poor 
('imrad ; in 152:1, the Lathi ITay. The 
insurgents wrere ]iut down, and whorojis 
tlioy liad been wdn|>]»e<l Ind'ort* w'itli 
sconrgiJs, tln’y were. ii<i\v <;hn.stiBed with 
Ktjorpions. 

Peasood. Fatlnr of Peasblosaom, 
if Bott<»rn's pedigree may h(s jUHM'ptecl. 

“ I |r:i,\ you kuiiuumuI me tit NiuhhIi 

.M>iiv inotbiT, aud to I'c.iH'od .\<mr I'allicr, 

KiKUl MUSICI* ,\fid- 

bummer XioM’n i. 

Winter for t^hofintj, peuscod for u-oo- 
iht/. The* sillnsnui iii the latter clause 
is* to the (mstorn (d‘ pliieing a jioasood 
wdih nine peas in it on the door-lintel, 
under tho iioti<*u that the tir.st man w ho 
entered through tho door w ould Ix! tint 
husband of tho person who did so. 
Another custom is alluded to by 
Browne*- 

“The ponscod (rreiTic nft mm lirfle tovh* 

Hee’d seeke for in rli»’ f.^rrjJ'st SfuJe, 

And rend it from th<' '•lalkr lo hrim? it to her, 

And in HOT bosonie C{»v 'n-ivi'tuiu y ivuo her." 

UntumuLi'n J*aitoiah. 

P©o. Eton siting lor money. A con- 
traction of the Latin futii’niu' 

Peooa'vl, To erg peevii'n. To ac- 
know' ledge oneself in the wrong. It is 
said that Sir Cliarlcs Napier, after tlie 
battle of Hyderaltad. in ISt.J, n.^ed this 
word as a pun upon Ids vietory 
** Pevciln ” (1 have sinned. «.<. Sindel. 

Pook (A). Some iood. *‘Ti> have 
a peck,’’ is to have .something to eat. 

PreJehth. Hiingr}’. or desirous of some- 
thing to Gtit. Of emirsp “peek ’’refers 
to fowls, etc., whicii jicck their food. 

•‘When shall I feel peckisii i),mieii ; 1 

Siflnt, huok s 1 . ehap iii. 

Peoker. Jieep gour peeher up. As j 
tlie mouth is iu the head, puKer tthe ! 


.U 


mouth) means the head : and to keep 
vour ]^cker up,” means to keep your 
head up. or, more familiarly, keep your 
tail up, ’ “never say die.” 

Peokbam. .All holiday at Pechham, 
— i.e. no appetite, not peckish: a pun 
on the word peck, as going to Bedford- 
shire is a pun on the word oed. 

Goiny to Pechham, Going to dinner. 

Peok'anlff. A canting hypocrite, 
who speaks homilies of morality, does 
the moat heartless things “as a duty 
to society,” and forgives wrong-doing 
in nobody but himself. [Lichens: Ma^in 
Chitzzlewit.) 

i Peculiar. A parish or chui*ch exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction, as a royal 
chapel, etc. 

Peculiars ( The Court of). A hiunch 
of the Court of Arches having jiiris- 
diciiou over the “ peculiars “ of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. {See above.) 

Peon'lium. My oim peeulntm. Pri- 
vate and individual propoity or posses- 
sion. Tho lioniaTi slaves were allowed 
to aetiuire propeity, over which theif 
masters had no right or control : this 
1 was called their iiecu'Iiurn. 

I Pecuniary. From pfeuy, catfle. 
j especially sheep. Varo says thiit shrep 
, w-erelhc ancient medium of barter and 
1 standiird of value. Auoieiit coin was 
I marked wdtb the imagtj 'of an o.\ m- 
shoep. We have the Gold Sheejj {ama- 
ton Tor) and Gold Lamb {ayaeatt d'or) 
of ancient France, so called from tlu* 
figure struck on them, and worth about 
a shilling. (Latin, pevnaiarius, pecuma.) 

P^d'agogue (3 syl.) means a boy- 
leader. It was a slave whose duty “it 
was to attend the boy w’henever he “left 
home. A schoolmaster “leuils” hi.s 
boys, morally and otherwise. (Greek, 
pms ayoyetis^ 

Pedlar is not a tramp wlio goes on 
his feet, as if from the Latin ptihe 
(feet), but a man who carries u ped or 
hamper without a lid, in whicli are 
stored fish or otlier aiticles to hawk 
;ibout tho streets. In NoTwieh there i.s 
a place called the Ped-market, where 
women expose eggs, butter, cheese, etc., 
ill open Imiuiiers. 

Pedlar’a Acre (Lambeth). Accord- 
ing to tradition, a pedlar of this parish 
left a sum of money, ou condition tliat 
his picture, witli a dog, should be pre- 
served for ever in glass in one of the 
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church- windows. In the soutli window 
of the middle aisle, sure enough, such a 
picture exists ; but probably it is a rebus 
on Chapman y the name oi some bene- 
factor. In Swaifham church there is a 
ortrait of one John Chapman, a great 
enefactor, who is represented as a 
3 fiedlar with his pack : and in that town 
a similar tradition exists. 

Podlara’ French. The slang of the 
Homany folk. Even Bracton uses the 
word Frenchman as a syiionjin of 
foreigner, and it is not long since that 
everydno -w'ho could not speak Kuglish 
was called a Frenchman. The Jews, with 
a similar width, used the word Greek. 

“Insfcntl of Pedlar'S' Ficiioli tswca liitii idaia 
iMTiiruimc ■’ — Uiaumont and t'kichu FaiU.tu,. 
Ft uiulu, i. 

PeoblCB. Poor l‘rfir l\rhl(S. 'I'hc 
jwiiijier liiigaut ii» HniyoHHtlrt^ by Sir 
Walter iSeolt. 

Pool. A Pt'ff (lisfnrf. A clrnVjil 
district '"not a jiarisli) devised by Sir 
Robert X^^'e!. 

Peeler (A). Slaiiji i’<»r a iKilicemau ; 
Fo called from Sii Robert INhI, who 
ree-oiistne fed the police •system. iitMy, 
being the nickname of Robert, isaj>pUcd 
to the same force. (-Vc Robhy.) 

P'^kr. It is an extraordinary ciicum- 
staiK'fi that tliiN word, now applied io a 
]»oliceTii!ni (»r thicf-c.ilclitM', was ni the 
sixteenth eontnrv applied to rubbers. 
Iloliiished, in his S(vffo\h Chronirir 
(Id70)» refers to Patrick Diiubar, who 
delivered tlie coimt’ie of these 
peelers.” Thomas Mortimta-, in his 
Jfntish JPlutarch : Milton, inliis Faradisf’ 
Regained (book iv.) ; and Dry«len, all 
use the word “po^^lor” as a plunderer 
or robber. The old Border towers ivere 
culled “peels.” The two words are, of 
course, quite distinct. 

Peep. To look at . As a spMciinen of 
the ingenuity of certain etj'inologists in 
tracing our langua«foto Latin and Ui^k 
sources, may be iiientinued Mr. Casau- 
bob*s derivation ot pup from the Greek 
opipttno (to stare at), {Pe-pe-pe ho !} 
Phtging ho^prep or fjerp-ho. Hiding or ' 
akiilkiiin; from creditors; in allusion to 
the infant nursery game. 

Poep«o*«Day Boys. Tlie Irish in- 
surgents of 1784 : so called because they 
used to visit the houses of their op^- 
nents (called defenderH) at peep of day 
iMNi'ching for arms or plunder. 


Peepli^TomofOeveittry^ Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia and Lord of Coventry, 
imposed some very severe imposts on the 
people of Coventry, which his countess, 
Godi'va, tried to get mitj^ted. The 
earl, thinking to silence hcrimportunity, 

I said he would comply wlien she had 
j ridden naked from one end of the town 
I to the other. Godi'va took him at his 
I word, actually rode throujgh the town 
; naked, andLeofric remittea the imposts. 
Before Godi'va started, all the iuiiabi- 
tarits voluntarily couiiucd tliuiUKolves to 
their houses, and resolved that anyone 
who stirred abroad should bo piit to 
death. A tailor thought to hnvo a peep, 
but Avas rewarded with the loss of his 
eyes, and has ever siiico been culled 
Peeping Tom of Coventry. T'here is 
still a figure in a house* at CoAeutrj 
said fo represent Peeping Tom. 

V Miitthew of Westminster (Ki()7) is 
tlie tirst to record the story of l.sulv 
(iodi'\si; the iidditiou of JVl'jiiitg 'I'oin 
I <late.s from tin' reigiKif (‘luirles IT. In 
I Smitlitield Wall is a grotesque ligiin' of 
the inquisitive tJiilor in ** Howing wig ami 
Sfiiart cravat.” 

Jri regard to the terms made by IjCo- 
fric, it may be incutionwl that It udder, 
ill his History of (ihiircsfcrf ti*lls us that 
“the piivilego of outtiiig w’ood in the 
i Herduoies was granted to the purisii- 
! ioiiers of St. Briavel’s Castlo, in Glon- 
' ccsten»hire, on precisely snnilMr tcrius 
by the Earl ot Hcicford, who was ;ii 
, tlie time lord of Dean Forest, 
j Tennvson, in his (/odna^ iias rojin*- 
I duced tiio story. 

Peerage of the Apostles. In tho 

! preamble of the statutes i list itn ting the 
Order of St. Michael, ffinmied in 14(>J» 
by Louis XI., the archangel is styled 
‘•my lord,” and is created a kiiigln 
The apostles had been already t'liuoblcd 
and kniglitod. Wo read of the Eail 
, Peter,” “ Count Paul.” “ the Baron 
Stephen," and so uu. 7’has, in the 
I intiwUictioii of a sermon uprm St. 

' Stephen’s Day, we liavo iln.se lines - 

‘ r«i|iT'''* V'liiii Mlt'ill* l l I’fltl.'Tl 
l fi.Mil k* 

! ' Tlif A ramies wen* i.f 

and Clinat . . n'lnrlii, iT m* li.nl m' xnt* 

\a.\no atJovm* of tin** wniM Im'.e btn-Si* mut 
JirnioiiT.''— 2’/ie Mazon of I'fnh n . 

I myself waft mtiinuT'* wiiii s n ■ t-»i who ulwfiya 

laid especiiU Sliest I til ilu wm-i :ip}-ned th 

.leslis CliriBi 

Peers of the Realm. The live 
ordeis of duke, marquis, eail. vi.scouut, 
and baron. The word peer is tlie Latin 
par9g (eriuals). and in feudal times all 
great vassals were held equal in I'onk. 
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The following is well fitted to a dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable - 

It is well known tLat, altbou^h tlie KngltBlt 
rir(Btocra»’ recruiCB itself from the eone of 6arl>(» k, 
na Lord TeDterden ; merchant taitora, afl Count 
C'raven ; merc 61 ^R,uB the Counts of Coventry, etc., 
n will never tnlerato poverty within Its ranks. 
The male representative of Simon de Mnnifort is 
now a saddler in Toolev Street ; the great-fn-anfl- 
son of Oliver Cromwell, a porter in Cork market ; 
tind Stephen James Penny. Vertrer of St. tteoriye’s, 
Hanover Square, is a direct descendant of the 
llfth son of Sdward 111.**— Gauloia. 

Peg or Peggy, for Margaret, cor- 
rupted into Meg or Megg^'. Thus, l*at 
or Pattif for Martha ; Poii or /h//y, for 
Mary, corrupted into Moll or Molly ; etc. 

Peg too Xk>w (^). Low-spirited, 
moody. Our Saxon ancpstors woi-o 
(Lcniistomed to use peg- tankards, or 
tankards with a peg inserted at erpial 
intervals, that wluni two or more dnink 
from the same bowl, no one might 
exceed his fair proportion. We are told 
that St. Diiustiin introduced the fashion 
to prevent brawling. 

J am a peg too low means, I want 
another draught to cheer me up. 

•* Como, old fellow, drink down to your peg • 
lint do not drink any farther, 1 Iick*” 

litmg/elUm : Gulden Legmd^ i \ . 

To take otie down a pen. To take the 
conceit out of a braggart or pretentious 
liersoti. The allusion liore i.s not to peg- 
rankarda, but to a ship’s colours, which 
used to be niisod and lowered by iiegs ; 
tlie higher the colours are raisca thi^ 
greater the honour, and to take them 
down a peg would Ik* to award letsS 
honour. 

“ Trowniicil your purl v \\i( li iul.nKiu>, 

And took ><>iir ^inn«U<«'s down a pru *' 

IIhUi i‘ : Jliulihuie,\\ !i. 

There are alwans more round pegs than 
VMtMfi holes. Always more caimidates 
for office than places to dispose of. 

Peg'asos (Greek ; Pegasus^ Latin). 
The inspiratioii of poetry, or, according 
to Boiardo {^Orlando hnnaorato), the 
horse of the Muses. A poet speaks of 
his Peg'asus, os My Fegasus will not 
go this inomii^,’* meaning his brain will 
not work. *' 1 am mounting Pegasus ” 
— i.e. going to write poetiy. “I am 
on my Pegasus,” i.e. engaged in writing 
verses. 

Peg'asus or Peg'asos, according to 
classm m 3 "thology, was the winged horse 
on which, Boller'opboii rode against the 
Chimmra. When the Muses contended 
with the daughters of Pi'eros, Hel'ioon 
rose heavenward with delight ; but 
Peg'asos gave it a kick, stopped its 
ascent, and brought out of the mountain 
the Boul-insiAring waters of IBppocrene 
[Jlip'^po^creen], 


Pegg {Katharine). One of the mis- 
tresses of Charles II., daughter of 
Thomas Pe^g, of Yeldersey, in Derby- 
shire, Esquire. 

Pegging Away {Keep). Keep on 
attacking, and 3 *ou will assuredly pre- 
vail. “ But screw your courage to tlie 
sticking -place, and we’ll not fail” 
{Macbeth). Patience and pei'severance 
will overcome mountains. It was 
President Lincoln who gave this advice 
to tlie Foderals in the American civil 
war. 

Peine Forte et Dure. A species of 
torture applied to contumacious felons. 
In the reign of Henri IV. the accused 
w.iA jiressed to death by weights; in 
later reigns the practice prevailed of 
tying the thumbs tightly* together with 
whipcord, to induce the accused to 
plead. The following persons were 
preased to death by weights;— Juliana 
Quick, in. 1442 ; Anthony Arrowsmith, 
in 1598 ; Walter Calverly, in 1005 ; 
Major Strangways, in 1667 ; and even 
in 1741 a person was pressed to deatli 
at the Cambridge assizes. Abolished 
1772. 

Pela'gianiBm. The system or dno- 
trinos taught by Pela'gius {q.y.). He 
denied wliat is temed birth-sin or the 
taint of Adam, and he maintained that 
we have power of ouraelves to i*eceivn or 
reject the Gosjjel. . 

Pela'gius. A Latinised Greek form 
of the name Morgan— the Welsh otCr^ 
like the Greek pel’ agon, meaning the sea. 

PelH Filthg m'lf. Money. The 
woitl wjis anciently used for ii*fuse or 
riibbisli. “ Who steals my jnu-se .steals 
trash.'' Filthy means ungodly ; tlie 
Scripture expression is ” unrighteous 
mammon. ” it is certainly not connected 
with pilfer, as it is usually given ; but it 
may possibly be with the Anglo-Saxon 
ptla, a pile or heap. 

V The old French word pelf re means 

6})Oil. 

Pel'ias. The huge spear of Achilles, 
which none but the hero could wield; 
so called because it was cut from an osli 
growing on Mount Perion, in Thes- 
sal}^ 

Perioan, in Christian art, is a symbol 
of charity. It is also an emblem of 
Jesus Christ, by “ whose blood we are 
healed” (Eucherius and Jerome\ {SeCf 
bel&iv.) 

Pelican, A mystic emblem of Christ, 
called by Dante mstro Pelieano. St. 
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Hieronym^ gives the story of the peli- 
can restoring its young ones destroyed 
bv serx)entB, and his salvation by the 
blood of Christ. The llmtia'rmm says 
that Physiorogus tells us that the peli- 
can is very fond of its brood, but when 
the youne ones bcmn to grow they rebel 
against the male oird and provoke his 
anger, so that he kills them ; the 
mother^ returns to the nest in three 
days, sits on the dead birds, poum her 
blood over them, revives them, and they 
feed on the blood. (BibL Kat. Bchj.. 
No. 10,074.) 

“ Tlian sayd the Pelly^'ane. 

W'hPM Tiij* hyrdtB be »Jhj tip 
W itli iiiy bloude I them reiuue Crcvi\i*J. 
Srryptiire doth record, 

Tlio same dyd our Loril, 

And I'oflo from doth to lyuo.” 

SkrtloH: Annonrj/ nf liirtUa*. 

JHicfins, The notion tliat pelicans 
feed their young with their blood arose 
from the following habit : — They have a 
large bag attached to their under bill. 
When the parent bird is about to feed 
its brood, it macerates small hsh in tin's 
bag or pouch, then pressing the bag 
against its breast, transfers the mace- 
rated food to the mouths of the young. 

A pehrrm i» pu tij is th<j represen- 
tation of a policau feeding her young 
■witli her blood. The Komans called 
filial lovo piety, hence Virgil’s hero is 
called puts -fl-lneas, because ho rescued 
his father from the flames of Troy. 

Peli'des. Soil of Peleus (2 syl. ) —that 
is, Achilles, the hero of Homer’s Hhul^ 
and chief of the Greek warriors that be- 
sieged Troy. 

- Wlien.liki* I’pli'iloa. I'nld licyondoontml, 

Hduier ijnsed higli ui liwi’.eu rbo loud iiiiiietuous 
Bcaittn: 

Pel'ion. ITanpinff Osm upon Pelion, 
Adding difficulty to difficulty, embar- 
rassment to embarrassment, etc. When 
the giants tried to scale heaven, they 
placed Mount Ossa upon Mount Peliou 
for a scaling ladder. 

“ Ter sunt ooiiaii Miiimnfre vniioOssjuii " 

Vo'titl ■ fif'O) llll J», I. 2s|, 

V A notewortliy hcx:i meter verse. 
The# of “conuti” docs mit elhlc, nor 
yet the oof “Pclio.’’ 

Pell-mell. Headlong : in reckless 
confusion. Prom the players of pall- 
mall, who rush heedlessly to strike the 
ball. The “pall” is the ball (Ibilian, 
palia)^ and the “mall ” is the mallet or 
hat (Italian, maglia ; Latin, malUm'), 
Sometimes the game is called “pall 
mall ; ” and sometimes the ground set 
apart for the game, as Pall Mall, Lon- 
don. 


V It is not quite certain that pelUimll 
is the same compound word os p^-malL 

Pelle'aa Conqneror. Alexander the 
Great, bom at Pella, in Maoedo'nia. 

“ Reincmbtir that. Pcllesn conqupror.” 

HilUm: PwratliHK Reifained^ ii. 

Pelleas ( Si r) . One of the knights of 
the Round Table. In the Fa 'ene Qnenw 
he goes after the “ blatant beast ” ■when 
it breaks the chain with which it had 
been bound bj'’ Sir Calidore. 

PellB. of Dw Trlh, An officer 

of the Exchequer, whose duty it was to 
make entries on the pelh or parchment 
rolls. Abolished in 18JH. 

Pel'ops. Son of Tau'talos, cut to 
jpieces and served as food to the gods, 
jlie More'a was called Pclojxinue'sos or 
tJie “ island of Polops,” from this my- 
thical king. 

The ivovg khouldcr of the kons of Pehps. 
The distinguishing or distinctive mark 
of anyone. The tale is that Dcme'ter 
ate the shoulder of Pelops when it was 
served up by Tau'talos, and when the 
gods put the body back into the cauldron 
to restore it to life, he came forth lack- 
ing a shoulder. Hemetor supplied an 
ivoi*y shoulder, and all his di^scendants 
carneil this mark in their bodies. {See 
Pythagoras.) 


Polo'rus. Capo di Faro, a promon- 
tory of Sicily. {Virg\! : ^Eneidy iii. 
0, 7.) 

*• Ah tini I lie fnrrr 
Of culttorrHiieaii wiml traiis|iorlBH lull 
Tmufroin 

Miitu)) : Vnrtniifr Lost. bk. t HX:. 


Pelos [tnud'L Father of Physigna'- 
thos, king of the frogs. {Battle oj' the 
Progs ana Mice.) 


Pelt, in printing. Untanned sheen- 
skins used for printing-balls. (Frencn, 
pelte; Latin, peltis^ a skin.) 

Pen Name, sometimes written mm- 
do- plume. A fictitious name assumed by 
an siuthor who docs not wish to reveal 
his real name. {See Nom 3>r (iinEEBK.) 


Pen and Featber art^ varieties of 
the same word, the root being tlie Sjm- 
skrit /Mf, to fly. (We have fhe Sanskrit 
pattroy a wing or iiistniinent for firing; 
Latin, fu'tnu or j>en ; Greek, 

pteron ; Teutonic!, phufhra : 

Saxon, fefhor ; our ‘‘ feather.”) 

V Analogous cxaniplcs are Tear and 
Tabme, Nag and Eauus, Wio and 
Peruse, Heart and C<euh, etc. 

Penang Lawyers. Clubs. Penang 
sticks come from Penang, or the Prince 
of Wales Island, in the Malaccas. 
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Penates (3 syl.^. The household 
gods of the Romans. 

Pencil of Rasna All the rays that 
issue from one point, or that con be 
focussed at one point (Latin^ pemeillus^ 
little tail} whence penicilhim^ a painter^s 
brush mode of the hair of a cow’s tail) ; 
BO called because they are like the hairs 
of a paint-brush, except at the point 
where they aggregate. 

Pendennie {AHhur). The hero of 
Thaokeray’s novel, entitled Tfic Hlntory 
of ete. 

Major VruUmnia. A tuft - hunter, 
similar in charactoi- to Macklin’s ceh'- 
brated Sir Pertiuax MSSycophaut. 

Penden'te Ll'te (Latin). I’ondiug 
the suit , while the suit is going on. 

Pendrag'on. A title conferred on 
several British chiefs in times of great 
danger, when they were invested with 
dictatorial power : tlms U ter and Arthur 
wen^ each ajipointeil to the oflice to 
2 *epol tho Saxon iiivadei*s. (^iissilielaiin 
was nendragoii when Julius t^iosar in- 
vadecl the iHiaiid ; and so on. 'riio Wi»rd 
kivn is British for head, and draf/on for 
leader, ruler, or chief. The word there- 
fore means mmnim nx (chief of the 
kings). 

So much for fact, and now for the 
/able : Geoffrey of Monmouth says, 
Avheu Aure'lius, the British king, was 
poisoned by Ambrou, during tlie in- 
vasion of Puscentius, son of Vortigeru, 
Ihon? “ ai>pcarcd a star at AViiichestor of 
wonderful luagnitude and brightness, 
ilartiiig forth a ray, at tho end of which 
was a globe of fire in form of a dragon, 
out of Avhose mouth issued fortb two 
rays, one of W’hich (!.\tvTuhMl to tlaul 
mid the other t.o Ireland.” Lter ordeivd 
two golden dragons to he made, one of 
whicii ho presented to Winchester, and 
tho other he carried with him as his 
royal standard, whence he received the 
name ('f I'ter i’ciulriigon. (Hooka viii. 
xiv. xvii.) 

Penel'ope (4 syl.). IVch or 

6‘Arottrf of Penelope. A Avork ‘-neATr 
ending, still beginning , ” never done, 
but over ill hand. PenelopJ, according 
to Homer, w.is pestered by suitors Avhilc 
her husband, Uiy.sso.s, Avas absent at tlic 
sic^c of I'roy. ^ To rclicA c herself of 
their importunities, she jiromised to 
make a choice of one as soon .'is she 
h‘id finished weaving a shroud for her 
father-in-law. EATry night she un- 
ravelled what she had done in the dav. 
and so deferred making any choice till 


ITlysses returned, when the suitors were 
sent to the right-about without cere- 
mony. 

PeneToiAon. The beggar loved by 
King Cophetua. (JSee Cop^etua..) 

Penelwa. A knight whose adveu- 
; tares and exploits form a supplemental 
part of the Spanisli romance entitled 
Antr^adm of Gaul. The first four books 
of the romance, and the part above re- 
feiTed to, Avere by Portuguese authors— 
the former by Vasco de Lobeira, of 
Oporto, Avho died 1403 ; tho latter by an 
I unknown author. 

Penetra'lia. The private rooms of 
a house ; the secrets of a family. That 
I part of a Roman temple into which tho 
j priest alone had access; here were tho 
' sacred images, here the responses of th^‘ 
oracles were made, and here the saci'crl 
I mysteries AU'ere perfoimed. The Holy 
I of Holies was the penetralia of the tTewish 
'remplc. (Latin plural of pr>fct nil in.) 

Penfeather (lady Pvnvluw^. Tho 
lady iiatroness of the Spa. {Nir Waller 
ISivlt : fSL Ponmi'a ff ru . ) 

Peninsular War. Tlie Avar carried 
on. under tho Duke of W'ellington, 
against the French in Portugal and 
Spain, betw^cen 1808 and 1812. 

Penitential Psalms. The seven 
psalms expressive of contrition — viz. tho 
Ad ., xxxii. , xxxviii. , li. , cii. , exxx . , cxliii. , 
j of the Authorised Version, or \i.. 
xxxi., xxxAui., 1., ci., cxxix., cxlii., of 
the Vulgate. 

Penmaa8hip.r 

Tlie “ Good King Ri'iu?,” titular Icitig 
of Naples in the miildlo c.f the fifteenth 
: ci.ntury, Avas noted for his initifil letters. 

St. Thecla, of Isauria, ai rote the entire 
Scrii>turcs out Avithout a blot or mis- 
' take. 

I St. Theodosius wrote tho Gospels in 
' letters of gold without a single mistake 
or blur. (iSVi' Longfellow's hyend^ 

, IV.) (Scfi Angel.) 

Penmansbip. Dickens says of John 
Bell, of the Chancel^, that he wrote 
three hands • one which only he himifclf 
could read, one which only his clerk 
could rctid, and one which nobody could 
read, Dean Stanley wrote about as bad 
a hand as man could write. 

Ponnals [pew -«?«<?«]. So the Fresh- 
I men of the Protestant universities of 
Germany were colled, from the pennaie 
I or inkhom which they carried Afvdm theugi 
; when they attended lectures. 
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Pcn'naHwn. Fagging, bullying, petty 
persecution. The pennals or freshmen 
of the Protestant universities were the 
fags of the elder students, called achorists. 
Abolished at the close of the seventeenth 
century. (See above.) 

Pennant. The common legend is, 
that when Tromp, the Dutch admiral, 
appeared on our coast, he hoisted a 
broom on his ship, to signify his intention 
of sweeping the ships of England from 
the sea; and that the English admiral 
hoisted a horsewhip to indicate his in* 
tention of drubbing the Dutch. Ac*- 
rording to this legend, the jK^nuant 
symbolises a horsewhip, and it is not 
un frequently called “ the whip.’* 

Penniless ( I'be). The Italians called 
Maximilian I. of Germany Pochi Danctn. 
( 1459 , 1493 - 1519 .) 

Penny (in the sense of pound). Si.v- 
penny, eightpenny, and tenpenny nails 
arc nails of tlirec* sizes. A tliousaiid c#f 
the iirst will weigh six pounds ; of the 
second, eight pounds ; of the third, ton 
pounds. 

Vtnu}!/ soTiietinios e.xjjvcbhos the cliio- 
docinial part, as tc‘ni)cuny and eleven - 
penny silver— meaning silver 10-I2ths 
and ll-r2ths tine. 

‘■On*" WAS to be tonponnv an<itber eleven, an- 
fitliersteilmgsiher. — irciUrn/W; Stcirls of the 
Adepts. 

Fenny (A) (Anglo-Saxon, pennir/ f»r 
penig) . For many hundred years the unit 
of money currency, hence p'‘nuif/-ht(jut.'/jr 
(a money-changer). There were iwo 
coins BO named, one called the greater 
the fifth part of a shilling, and the other 
called the less — the i2th part of a 
shilling. 

Mff jX’HUj! of ohmyynttloH (IjOre\ l.a~ 
hour's Lost, in. 1). My penny \v(u*th (»!’ 
wit ; niy iiatuial observation or 
wit. Probably there is some i»nn 
or confusion between prurtruhou ami 
“penny of <»bserva1ion “ oi “penu\»jMi 
f)f wit.*” 

A ponng fu) your .V/- H»\\- 

wood’g Jb'idlogue^ pt. ti. 4. Pfjtvy- 

WOUTH.) 

Penny-a-liner [A j. A contributor 
to the local newspapers, but not on the 
staff. At one time theso colloctoi'.s of 
nows used to be paid a penny a line, 
and it was to their interest to spin out 
their report as much as possible. The 
word remains, but is now a misnomer. 

Penny Dreadftaa. Penny sensa- 
tional papers, which delight in horrors. 


Pei^-ftitlier (A). A miser, a 
penurious person, who “ husbands ” his 
})eucc. 

GfiuU old i>onD> -father wns glad of Ins liquor.” 

Pa^quil: (KBe). 

Penny Gaff (A). A theatre the 
admission to which is one penny. 
Properly a gaff is a ring for cock- 
lighting, a sensational amusement which 
has been made to yield to sensational 
dramas of the Bichardson typo. (Irish, 
gaf a hook.) 

Penny Hop (A). A rustic dancing 
club, in which each person pays a penny 
to the tiddler. In towns, private dancing 
parties were at one time not uncommon, 
the admission money at the doors being 
<»nc penny. 

Penny Lattice-house (./). A low 
pothouses. Lattice shutters are a public- 
house sign, being the arms of Fitz- 
warreu, which family, iu the days of the 
Hcniys, had the monopoly of licensing 
vinliicrs and jnibliciins. 

Penny Pots. Ihmplci; and spots on 
tluj tippUii’s lacc, from the too great 
indulgence in penny puts of beer. 

Penny Readings, l^iroehial outer- 
talumonts, consisting of readings, music, 
etc., for which one penny admission is 
charged. 

Penny Saved (A). A penny a/iml 
is twopfiur yuiiu’d. In French, “ Un 
eniimh' vparyne cn vaut deuv." 

WfU. sinqv.w it nmn jmKs i woiu'urc fur 

uud a oMiiiiib liiiu'lioil .it. ji 

l-viinv ;n>i«*ct-. wfnijij Ik* nO, reni’o I>y l»in 

bHicAin f If HI. Ici. linn ki* nii Kb'Mulnuf. Ijc 
uillHdon bermne :i niillioiiiiii'i'. or siippoi^o, in- 
Krrad of |)a> lilts' ri,ixin for .-i Imd lici, 1 li.'ul noi 
w'iiirerpii Hii,v iniiiu*.\ Ht all, wmilil Uim liiivc |k'(‘u 
^\ oilh JC-VXJ') to iiir 

Penny Weddings. Wedding ban- 
quets in Si'otli'jinl, to wliicli a number of 
persons wcn> invited, each of whom paid 
a small sum (>f money not exceeding a 
shilling. After defraying tlie i'xpcuseM 
of the. fetist, the residue wont to the 
nnwly-injJiTierl pmr. to aid iu funnsbnig 
thcir'houBC. .Abolish' d in Ibbi. 

‘•Vera rrnp. \«'i* i’'ir ”'^ ]1 ba' '' n »<' rnv 

. I* enrt. r.f )*enny-werlfjiue U «ill t'rnif. wberp 
.III men rontril’iiie t.» il-t - filing' folk*- niainten 
.inCC.’ — i’ll’ ]V(Ma iScOiV /V.-l of Xlfn!, < hill’ 
i.'. .11 

Penny Wise. Unwire thrift. The 
v/hoie proverb is I'cuny wise and pound 
looUsK like the man who lost his horse 
from liis penny wisdom in saving the 
expense of shoeing it afrcol; when one of 
its shoes w'as loose. 

PennsrroyaL Flea-bane, the odour 
being, as it is supposed, liateful to tleas. 
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This is a real cnrioslty of blundering 
derivation. ,Ibe Latin word is puliduni^ 
the flea desboyer. from .pulexy a flea, 
softened into puiegium, and corrupted 
into the English - Latin pule' •regtum. 
**Pale,” chan^^ed first into puny, then 
.into g^ves us “penny-remum,” 

whence “penny-royal.” The French 
call the herb ponlioty from pou (a louse 
or flea). 

Pennywetglit. So called from being 
the weight of an Anglo-Norman penny. 
Dwt. is d = penny wt. 

Pannywortb or Pen'otb. A small 
quantity, as much as can he bought for 
a penny. Butler savs, “This was tlie 
pen'otli of his thought” {Hndibrne, ii. 
3), meaning that its scope or amount 
was extremely small 

He hoiB got hie pennyworth. He has 
got due value for his money. 

To turn an honest penny. To earn a 
little money by working for it. 

Pen’flion is something weighed out. 
Originally money was weighed, hence 
our pmmil. When the Gauls were bribed 
to leave Homo the ransom money was 
weighed in scalesj and then Brenuus 
thi'ew his sword into the weight-pan. 
(Latin, j^endoy to weigh money.) 

Pen'sloners at the Universities and 
Inns of Court. So called from the French 
jjension (l>oard), pemionnaire (a boarder, 
one who pays a sum of money to dine 
and lodge with someone else). 

Pen'toole. A five-sided head-dress 
of fine linen, meant to represent the five 
senses, and worn as a defence against 
demons in the act of conjuration. It is 
also called Solomon's Soal {signum Sala- 
mo' His), A pentacle was extended by 
the magician towards the spirits when 
they proved contumacious. 

“ And on liprln'ad. Ir+t, mnrits tihouhl in\ nde, 

A iieutaclo, for mnto nAhuninco. laid.” 

JiuHc: (trlnvdn FunnM, iii. 21. 

Thu Holy PPiitaclt’H iinnilieri'il furty-fonr, of 
which M>\cn were eonw'cratcd to mi-h of t.lie 
lilanetB Hiiturn, .liiinter, Mara, and tlio Sun ; flvo 
to l>orh Veoiitoiiid Merniii\\ ■ and )*i\ to tin* .Moon. 
Tilt* tlivpvH fltriircH were cut IohimI in a donlili’ 
cin’U', ronlAiiiiti»; ilir iiaim; of (Jod m llrhivw, 
and oiluM* numical wonU. 

Pebtap'oliiL An iniiigiuary cliief- 
taiu, but in reality the drover of a flock 
of sheep. Hon Quixote conceived him 
to be the Christian King of the Gara- 
mantiaus, snmamed the Naked Arm., 
because he always entered the field with 
his right arm bare. The driver of a flock 
from the opposite direction was dubbed 
ty the Hon the Emperor Alifanfaron 


of the isle of Taproba'na, a pagan. ( Ckr- 
vantes : Hon Quixote, pt. i. bk. iii. 4.) 

Peatap'oUa. (Greek, pente polis,) 

(1) The five cities of the plain : Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zebo'im, and Zoar ; 
four of which were consumed with fire, 
and their site covered with the Lake 
Asphalti'tes, or the Head Sea. 

(2) The five cities of Cyrena'ica, in 
Egypt : Bcreni'ce, Arsiu'oe, Ptolema'is, 
Cyre'ufi, and Apollo'uia. 

(3) The five cities of the Philistines ; 
Gaza, Gath, As'calon, Ash'dod, and 
Ekron. 

(4) The five cities of Italy in the 
exarchate of liavenna : Kim'ini, Fesaro, 
Fano, Sinigaglia, and" Anco'na. These 
w'ere given by Pepin to the Pope. 

(5) The Dorian peutapolis: Cui'dos, 
Cos, Lindos, lal'ysos, and Cami'ros. 

Pentateuob. The first five books 
of the Old Testament, supposed to be 
written by Moses. (Greek, j)ente, five ; 
teuchos, a book.) 

'The Chinese Penfatench, The five books 
of Confucius : — (l) The Shoo- King, or 
Book of History ; (2) The Lee- King, or 
Book of Bites ; (3) The Book of Odes, ox 
Chinese Hoinci' ; (4) The Tih-Kwg, or 
Book of Changes ; and (6) The Chun- 
'Ts'eit, or Spnng and Autumn Annals. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, Aversion 
of the Pentateuch in the Samaxitau 
character. It varies in some measure 
from the Jewish version! Not earlier 
than the fourth, nor later than the 
seventh, century. (See Apovrypha : 
2 Bsdras xiv. 21-48.) 

Pen'teooBt {Greek, penfeeosfv, fiftieth) . 
The festival held by the Jews on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover ; our 
Whit-Sunday. 

Pentbestle'a. Queen of the Ama- 
zons. slain by Achilles. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Maria, in the service of Olivia — 

'Miiiod-niKlit. TVntliesiIwi [my flue woman].''— 
ShnkdHifeurr : Tu'elfth Xtyhl, ii. 2. 

PentlioiiBe (2 byH A hat with a 
broad brim. The uUnsion is to the hoed 
of a door, or coping of a roof. ( Welb)i, 
penty ; Siuiiiish, pentivc ; French, ap- 
pentiee., also j)enfe, a slope.) 

Pentreatb {Holly). The last person 
who spoke Cornish. Haines Barnngion 
went from London to the Land’s End to 
visit her. She lived at Mousehole. 

''Hail, Mousehole ! birthplace of old Doll Pent- 
reath, 

The last who jabbered Cornisb, ao aaya 
Dames . . . ." 

Peter Pindar (Ode xxl, To Mjaell). 
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Peony (The). So called, according 
to fable, from PsBon, the physician who 
cured the wounds rooeived by the gods 
in tlie Trojan W'ar. ' The seeds were, at 
one time, worn round the neck as a 
charm against the powers of darkness. 
Virgil and Ovid speak of its sanative 
^^l•tues. Others tell us Fseon was a 
chieftain who discovered the plant. 

Vctnstissnna ir.\oi]tu ineoniti est., nouiea<(uc 
niiocorifi retiiict, qjiinni qiiidaiii ueut.or(ilinn api'cl- 
Janr, alii glycysidcn.’ — xxv. 10. 

People. Thf* peeplc^ft frienff. Dr. 
William Gordon, the priilanthropist. 
(1801-1849.) 

People’s Charter (The). The six 
joints of the I’eojile’s Charter, formii- 
atcd iu 1848, arc : -- 

Manhood Suffrage (now practically 
established). 

Annu.*!! I*arliaineiit.s. 

VoU* by (establislied). 

Abolition of Proporty. 

Qualiticatirni for Members of Parlia- 
ment (the Qnaliticatinn Test is abolished). 

Equal Electoral Districts. 

Pepper. To pepper one weJK To 
give one a. good hast ing or thrashing. 

To take pepper /’ the nose. To take 
offence. The French have a similar 
locution, ]^a moutnrdc hn monte nn 

“Take xnii i'C|iiicr u» >fMn nctio, >iiii nixr our 
flMi t "—The Spauitih Gipi*^ly Jv. lfK>. 

Pepper Gate. When pony danghtey 

ufoten etofic Pepper GaJe. Pepper Gate 
used to be on the east side of tlie city of 
Cheater. It is said that the daughter 
of the mayor eloped, and the mayor 
ordered the gate to be closed up. “ Lock 
the stable-door when the steed is stolen.” 
(Atherl Smith : Thustopher Tadpole^ 
chap, i.) 

Pepper -and -Salt. A light grey 
colour, especially applied to cloth for 
Presses. 

Peppercorn Rent (A). A nominal 
rent. A pcppcr-lH'iTV is of no appre- 
'•iable value, and givcui us rent i.s a 
sim]>l« aekiiou'Jcdgraoiit that the teii€!- 
niHUt virtually belongs tt> tluj jhthoii to 
w’hoin the peppercrini is given. 

Peppy Bap. A large erratic boulder, 
east of Leith. 

Per Saltom (Latin). Bp a leap. A 
promotion or degi-ee ^ven without go- 
ing over the ground usually presoril^d. 
Thus, a clergyman on bemg made a 
bishop has the degree of D.D. g^ven 
him per eaittm — without taking the 

a 


B.B. degree, and waiting the usual fiye 
years. 

‘^Tbpy dare not attoTiipt'to examine for the 
BUiwTlor desrPH tuit elect jwr 8altum."-<Zinne> 
tecuf/( Cmttiry, January, IsuS, p. <16. 

Peroe'foreet {Kint;). A prose ro- 
mance, printed at Fans in lo28, and sai<^ 
te have been discoverad iu a cabinet hid 
iu the massive w’all of an audent tower 
on the banks of the Humber, named 
Biirtimer, from a king of that name 
who built it. The MS. was said to bo 
iu Greek, and was translated through 
the Latin into Fnmch. 

It is also used for Perceval, an Ar- 
tliunan knight, iu many of the ancient 
romances. 

Perceval (Sir), of Wales. A kuight 
of the Itoiind Table, son of Sir Felli- 
nore, and brother of Sir Lamerock. He 
went in quest of the St. Graul (^.r.). 
Chn'tien dc Troyes wrote the Itoman 
de Perrei'ftl. (1*511-1596.) Menessicr 
wrottj the same in ve.nso. 

Per'oinet. A fairy prince, who 
thwarts the malicious designs of Grog- 
1 HI, the cruel stepmother of Gracio’sa. 
(Fairy Tale».) 

Percy \ pirrer-rpc\. When Malcolm 
ITT. of Scotland invaded England, and 
reduced the castle of Alnwidc, Boberfc 
de Mowbray brought to him the keys of 
the castle suspended on his lance ; and, 
handing them from the wall, thrust his 
lance into the king’s eye ; from which 
circumstance, the tradition says, he re- 
ceived the name of “ Pierce-eye,” which 
has ever since been home by the Dukes 
of Northumberland. 

“This IB all a fable. Tlie I’erfios are dtiscendoil 
from a ^reat Xorman tiai-uu, wlu» came over witli 
Willmni, and wlio look lll^ name from hio rastlo 
and pHtate in Xormaudj - Str Walter Scott : Taten 
of a Grand/at her, i \ . 

Per'dita. Daughter of Leontes and 
I Hermi'one of Sicily. She was horn when 
her mother wjis ini))iisoned by Lcontes 
out of causeless jealoii.sy. Paulina, a 
noble lady, hr)ping to sofbjii the king’s 
j heart, took the infant and laid it at its 
I father’s feet ; but Lroiitcs ordered it to 
! Imj j»ut to Ko.a, under tlie I'xjiectatioii that 
it would tlnft to .sfniie de.scrt island. 
The vessel drifted to Thdicmia., when: 
the infant was <liseovcrefl by a .s)ie])bcrd, 
who brought it uj» as his own daughter. 
In time Flori/cl, the srm and heir of the 
Bohemian king Polixenes, fell in love 
with the suppo.sed sht;pherdess. The 
match was forbidden by Polixenes, and 
the young lovers fled, under the charge 
of damillo, to Sicily. Here the story is 
cleared up, Polixenes and Leontes arc 
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re^rndled, and the yoims lovers married. 
{^Saukespewre : Winter'* sTaU,') Polixtoes 
(4 Byl.)» Leontes (3 syl.) 

Perdrts, toqjoim Perdiiz. Too 

much of the same thing. Walpole tells 
eis that the confessor of one of the 
French kings reproved him for conjugal 
infidelity, and was asked by the kuig 
what he liked best. ** Partridge,** re- 
plied the priest, and the king ordered 
him to be served with partridge every 
day, till he quite loathed the sight of his 
favourite dish. After a time, the king 
visited him, and hoped he had been well 
served, when the confessor replied, 
“ pej'drix^ toujoura peranx.'^ 

Ah ! ah ! ” replied the amorous mon- 
arch, and one mistress is all veiy well, 
but not *‘perdrix, toujmirs perdrix,^ ** 

'* Soup for clinntM', soup for supper, and soup for 
In’oakfaflt — Farquhar : The Tueomifaut, 

i\. S. 

Pdro l>uobene. Jacques Bene He- 
bert, one of the most profligate charac- 
ters of the French Bevolutioii. He was 
editor of a vile newspaper so called, con- 
taining the grossest insinuations against 
Marie Antoinette. ( 1 7o5- 1 794 , ) 

P6re la Chaise, the Parisian cenie- 
tcryi is the site of a great monastery 
foLUidod by Louis XIV., of which his 
confessor, Pewj la Chaise, was made the 
superior. After the Bcvolutiou, the 
grounds were laid out for a public ceme- 
tery ; first used in May, 1804. 

Peregrine (3 syl.) ran away from 
home, and ohtaiueo a loan of £10 from 
Job Tliornhury, with which he went 
abroad and traded; he returned a 
wealthy man, and arrived in London on 
the very day Job Thombury was made 
a bankrupt. Having paid the creditors 
out of the proceccls made from the 
hardwaremun's loan, he married his 
daughter. {George Volman the Youngei' : 
John Bull.) 

Peregrine Faloon {A). The f oinalc 
is larger than the mule, as is the <>ase 
W'ith most birds of prey. The female is 
^w. fatvou of falcon or.s, and the male tlio 
(rreel. It is called peregrine from its 
waltdcring habits. 

Per'egrine Plo'kle. TIk^. hero of 
Smollett’s novel so called. A savage, 
ungrateful spendthrift ; fond of practical 
jokes to the ann^anc^e of others, and 
suffering with eyil temper the misfor- 
tunes brought on by his own wilfulnriss. 

PerflBo'ttonlate. A society founded 
by Fothw Noyes in Oneida Creek. They 
take St. Paul for their law-giver, but 


read his epistles in a new light. They 
. reject all law, saying the guidance of 
the Spirit is superior to all human codes. 
If they would know how to act in 
matters affecting others, they consult 
“ public opinion,” expressed by a com- 
mittee ; and the law of sympathy ” so 
expressed is their law of action. In 
material prosperity, this society is un- 
matched by all tne societies of Nor^ 
America. (JF. Heptvorth Dixon: Jfew 
Auiericat vii. 20, 21.) 

Perflde Albion! (French). The 
words of Napoleon I. 

Per'tane (2 syl.) means simply 
** fram smoke ” (Latin, per fumum)^ the 
firat perfumes having been obtained by 
the combustion of aromatic woods and 
gums. Their original use was in sacri- 
Hces, to counteract the offensive odours 
of the burning flesh. 

Perfbmed Terms of the Time. So 

Ben Jouson calls euphemisms. 

Pe'ri (plur. Pebis). Peris ore delicate, 
gentle, faii*y-like beings of Eastein my- 
tholo^, begotten by fiHlen spiiits. They 
direct with a wand the pure in mind the 
way to heaven. Tliese lovely creatures, 
according to the Koran, are under the 
sovereignty of Eblis ; and Mahomet was 
sent for their conversion, as well as for 
that of man. 

“ Like iT«Tis' nHuds, when pnintin^ emt tlie road 

Ft»r some pure spirit t the blest abode." 

Thomau Moore : UUla Roolcli, pt. i. 

Per'iOlOB, Prince of Tyre {Shaken 
apeare). The story is from the Geata 
kmnano'rum^ where Pericles is called 
‘ ‘ Apollo'nius, King of Tyre. * * The story 
is also related by Gower in his Confeasio 
Aumntib (bk. viii.). 

Perioleo’ Boast. When Pericles, 
Tyrant of Atlieiis, was on Ids death- bed, 
he overheard his friends recounting his 
various merits, and told them they had 
omitted the greatest of all, that no 
Athoiiian through his wliole administra- 
tion had put on mourning through his 
beverity— ».ef. he hail caused no Athenian 
to he put to death arbitrarily. 

Peririo Swords. Fenllo is a ** little 
stone,” a mark by which Julian del 
Bey, a famous armourer of Tole'do and 
Zaragoza, authenticated the swords of 
his manufacture. All perillo swords 
were made of the steel produced from 
the mines of Mondragon. The swords 
given by Katharine of Aragon to Henry 
Ylll. on his wedding-£.y were afi 
BeriUo blades. 
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The most common inscription was, 

Draw memt withoitt reason, aheatJw we 
not wUhout honottr,^' 

PerlllM and tbe Brazen Bull. 

PerilloB of Athens mode a brazen bull 
for Phal'aris, TjTant of Agri^entum) 
intended for the execution of criminals. 
They were shut up in the bull, and, fires 
being lighted below the belly, the metal 
was made **red hot.** The cries of the 
victiipB, reverberating, sounded like the 
lowing of the bull. Phalaris admired 
the invention, but tested it on Perillos 
himself, (te Inventors.) 

Perilona Caatle. The castle of Lord 
Douglas was so called in the reign of 
Edward T., because good Lord Douglas 
destroyed several English garrisons sta- 
tioned there, and vowed to bo revenged 
on anyone who should dare to take pos- 
session of it. Sir Walter Scott calls it 
“ Castle Dangerous.” {Sre Introduction 
of Castle DangeroHS.) 

Per'lon. A fabulous king of Gaul, 
father of ” Amadis of Gaul.” His en- 
counter with the lion is one of his best 
exploits. It is said that he was hunting, 
when his horse reared aii<l snorted at 
seeing a lion in tlic path. Perion leaped 
to the ground and atfacked the lion, hut 
llie lion overthrew him ; whereupon the 
king drove his j^word into the belly of 
the beast and killed him. (-//narZ/.v //c 
(inulf chap, i.) 

PeripatOt'iOB. hnnnln' of the Prn- 
pntetics — Aristotle, who used to toarh 
his disciples in the covered walk of the 
Lyegum. This colonnade was called fho 
prrip'atos, hecaiise it w-as a }»liuic for 
walking about ipm pa fro). 

Peiis. (<SVr Pkri.) 

Peris'sa (excess or prodigality ; 
Greek, lYnsso-i). Step-sister of Eli.ss;i, 
and Modi'iia. I'hcsc ladies could never 
a giee on any subject. {Spniftrr : t'ah ic 
Qaetur, bk. ii.) 

Periwig. {Scr I’ERUKE.) 

PertWlBkie. The bind-nround plant. 
(Aiiglo-kaxon, pmcunttrlr : French, ;>rT- 
i'prhfi: Latin, pernnao, to bind thor- 
oughly. ) In Italy it used to icreathod 
ra/{/2fZ"dead infants, and hence ita Italian 
name,^or dt morto. 

Perk. To perJ: oneself. To plume 
oneself on anj^hing. (Welsh, peren, to 
smarten or phime feathers, perv^ neat.) 

Ymi begin to pt'rk up a bit — t.e. to get 
a Uttle fatter and more plump after an 
illness. {See above,) 


Perkn'noa. God of the elements. 
The Sclavonic Trini^ was Perku'nos, 
Rikollos, and Potrimpos. {Grimm : 
Deutsche Mgthologie.) 

Perm'ian Strata. So calle^ from 
Perm, in Russia, where they are most 
distinctly developed. 

Pernelle {Madame), A scolding old 
woman in Moliere’s Tartnffe. 

Perpendloulara. Parties called 
crushes, in which persons have to stand 
almost stationary from the time of 
entering the suite of rooms to the time 
of leaving them. 

“T1k‘ mgbf. lM»forc I duly attrnded my iiuaiier 
to tlirov fashionulile crowds, ‘ iMM'itendiciilnrs* 
IS the i> 0 Bt ntuno for tlieni, for there is seldom 
iiiiiie than smudiii^ ntvw.'‘~Iidmi Lyall: Dohjo* 
ran, rlmr.ix. 

Perpet'ual Motion. Restlessness ; 
fidgety or ner\*oiis disquiet ; also a 
chimerical scheme wholly impracticable. 
Many have tried to invent a machine 
that shall move of itself, i.ind never stop ; 
br', as all materials must suffer fi’aiu 
wear and tear, it is evident that such an 
invention is impossible. 

‘•It WC'IV holliT to Ii*« oiitrii (»> di'iith Willi Iiisr, 
Hull to scoiM-od to nolhiiiu vMtli )•rr)KMuul 
motion. '—Shakt’sfmnf: “ ft pin v / I’.. •. 

Fors. Persia ; ctilJcti Fnrs. (Fi’onch, 
Perse.) 

PerBOCUttons (The ten great). (1) 
I'^iider Nero, A.t». ()4 , (2) Dumitiaii, f).5 ; 
(:i) Trajan, OS; (4) Iladriaii, 118; (ft) 
Pertinax, 202, chiefly in Egypt; (G) 
Maximiu, 23G ; (7) Deciiis, 240; (8) 
Valerian, 2ft7 : (0) Aureliaii, ‘272; (10) 
DiL>cletiaii, 302. 

** It would hr wril if thr‘*r wi-rr thr null r^'li- 
triiiim iHM>r('iiliori«. , luit.iilsm ' Hiiim'om llir cdhri 
siilr |iro\rtlu’ tnitli «*f ihr l''lllllll|l■r ■ ‘ I l•!nm’ mu 
loHPiul itrmi* fitii fill I III lull u vwnrit" (Mali x 
.III Witiici«<.llic> |iinu;iii(l lf■|^*lIl Ir'-S MM'sitiiI I'lliB 

»»l Ihr Walilciisrs and All>iu'ni‘*r''. Ilirsix or •u-vru 
<iii8adr.s, thr wins of f 'hiii Iriiinu'iir HumiifU Ihr 
S:i\oii«i. Hiid Ihr thiil.x .xrarr.' war of f:rriiiuiiv 
Wiiiioss, Mitiiin, ilir jirr'irriil loll Ilf Mir Huircb (hr 
Mill tholoiiirw Klaiii-'liU’r, I lir wars of l.oiiis XIV 
on Ihr rrMX'ntioii of thr r.ilu i nf Niinirs tlir 
l>ra;;oiuin(lrs, :i»d thr wins auaiiisr Mollaiid 
'VitnrsH Mir liitirr j n M‘iMiiioris mirri-d up 
TuiMiri, winch hnir.ad to Kiu.'^lami and rimtland. 
Vo waiH so iiitdiiiL', so rrlrnilruB «m I'looily mb re- 
Imlous xviii Ji haa hern no Mini led fiii'' 

Persep'olis, rolled )iy fhe Perrians 

The Throne of Jam-sheid,” by whom 
it was founded. Jam-felieid removed 
the seat of government from Balk to 
Istakhar. ^ 

Per'seus (2 ^yb). A bronze statue 
in the Ltiggia dei Lniizi, at Florence. 

I The best work of Benvenuto Cellini 
I (1500-1562). 



Persevere 


Peter 




Per^m^ Jlying Jtorae, A rfiip. 

" Permjus conquered tti« head of Medii'iw, and 
did make Peg'ane, the most swift ahiis which he 
always calls Perseus’ ti^’ing hmB^:'~Doa.mctmh 
of Troy. 

The etrong-rihhed hark Ihrongh liquid niuiiii- 
tams cut . . . 

Like Pet'seuB’ horse." 

Shakespeare : Troilus mid Crrspida, t. :i. 

Peraeve're (3 syl.) . This word comes 
from an obsolete Latin verb, snrro (to 
stick rigidly) ; hence set Sr us (severe or 
rigid). Asseverate is to stick rigidly to 
what you say ; persevere is to stick 
rigidly to what you undertake till you 
have accomplished it. (Pdr-severo.) 

Persian Alexander (7'hr). Saudjar 
(1 11 7- 11 oH) . {•Str ALKXAUUfill.) 

. Persian BnoepliaTos ( 77tr) . Sheb- 
diz, the charger of Chosroes f'arviz. (AVr 
BxrCEPHALOS.) 

Person (Lntin, prrmna, a mask ; y/cr- 
notui'tuSf one wlio wears a mask, an 
actc^r). A “ person ” is one who imper- 
sonates a cliara{;tcr. Shakespeare says, 
“All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players ” or per- 
sons. When we speak of the “ person 
of the Deity ” we mean the same thing, 
the character represented, as that of the 
I’athcr, or that of the Son, or that of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no more notion of 
corporeality counected with the veord 
than there is any assumption of the body 
of Hamlr^t wlien an actor impersonates 
that character. 

Persona Grata (Latin). An ac- 
ceptable person ; one liked. 

•• The Count. rMIlnsterl is not ii pemnna ornta nt. 
I'uui c, as the ro>al famib did nut iclish the couisn 
hf t«)(>k ill Hnntjverhin affairs In Truth, 

tiftulici* iind. 

Perth is Celtic for a bush. The 
county of Perth is the county of bushes. 

Fat r Maid o f Perth . Catherine Glover, 
daughter of Simon Cxlover, glover, of 
PerSi. Her lover is Henry Gow, ahatt 
Hcniy Smith, alias (low Chroin, alias 
Hal of tliG Wyiid, *he armourer, foster- 
son of Dame Slioulhred. (A'/r ff'aller 
Ifeoli : Pair Maul of Perfh.) 

The Fire Art tries of Perth were thoso 
passed in 1018 by order of dames VI., 
enjoining the attitude of kneeling to 
receive the elements ; the observance of 
Christmas, Good Friduy, Easter, and 
Pentecost; the right of confirmation, 
etc. They wore ratified August 4, 1021, 
called Black l^im'day^ and condemned 
in the Gieneral Assembly of Glasgow in 
1638. 

Paru* ThaPs not Peru, Said of 
something utterly worthless. A French 


expression, founded on the notion that 
Peru is the El Dorado of the world. 

Pern'vtan Bark, called also JemiVs 
Bark\ because it was introduced into 
Spain by the Jesuits. “Quinine,” from 
the same tree, is called by the Indians 
qmitf/ttwa. {Sec Cinchona.) 

Peruke or PeHwig. Menage iu- 
geniomsly derives these words from the 
Ijatin pilus ( * ‘ hair * ’ ). Thus, pitas, pelas, 
pelu‘tas^ pelu^tirusy pelutieaf peru’ay per- 
ria/ne. The wigs are first mentioned in 
the lOtli century ; in the next century 
they became very large. Tlie fashion 
began to wane in the reign of George 
III. Periwig is a corrupt form of the 
French word prrraqar. 

Peacec'ola. The famous swimmer 
drowned in the pool of Chi^ryhdis. The 
tale says he dived once into the pool, 

I aiul was quite satisfied with its horrors 
I and wonders ; but the King Frederick 
I then tossed iu a golden cup, wliich Fes- 
j eecola dived foi*, aud was never seen 
' again. (See Sch tiler's Ihver.) 

Pessimist. Cue who fancies every- 
tliing is as bad a« possible. (Latin, 
jHWsUtnaSf the worst.) 

Petard'. Jlotsf on his oirn petard. 
Caught in his own trap, involved in the 
danger he meant for others. The petard 
was a conical iiistruineut of war em- 
ployed at one time for blowing open 
gates with gunpow'der. The engineers 
used to carry the petard to the jjlace 
they intended to blow up, and fire it at 
the small end by a fusee. Shakespeare 
spells the word petar : “ ’Tisthe sjiort to 
have the engineer hoist with his own 
jjetar.” {flauilcf, ii. ‘I.) 

“Tiiriiing tlie muzzles of tbe pruus Magilals- 
pelting a piece of lighted nqte [tli« 
partyj blazed away as i iporouHly as punsible . . . 
and tried to huiKt Tbcuduro on Ins omii petard.'’— 
JJudu jHiper. 

Petaud. ’ 7 ' i 8 the court of Khiff 
Petaad, n'herc ereryone is master. Them 
is no order or discipline at all. This is 
a Froncli jn-overb. Pettiiid is a cor- 
ruption of /u'to (I beg), and King 
Petaml means king of the beggars, in 
whose court all arc equal. {Hee Ah- 
SATIA.) 

Peter. ( See Blue Petep,.) 

Great Peter. A bell in York Minster, 
w^eighing 10^ tons, aud hung iu 1845. 

Jj>rd Peter, The Pope in Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub. 

Bob Peter to pay Paul. (S<?<?Bobbwo.> 

St. Peter. Panun saint of fishers and 
fi whinong ersj being himself a fidier- 
maiu 



Peter Botte Mountain des 


Petitio Principil 


St, in Ciiristiau art, is repre- 

sented as an old man, luild, but witli a 
flowing beard ; be is usually dressed in a 
white mantle and blue tunic, and liolds 
in his hand a book or scroll. His pecu- 
liar symbols are the keys, and a sword, 
tlie instrument of his mai-tyrdoni. 

He han got St. Peter* s Jin f/ers—i.e. the 
lingers of a thief. The allusion is to the 
fish caught by St. Peter w'ith a i>iei*e of 
money in its mouth. They saj" that a 
thief has a fish-hook on every linger. 

Peter Botte Mountain, in the is- 
land of Mauritius ; so called from a 
Dutchman who scaled its summit, but 
l»)st Ids life ill coining down. Jt is a 
jugged cone, more tluin 12,800 fi‘el in 
lieiglit. 

Peter Parley. The i/oin Je plume of 
Samuel O. (roodrich, iiu Amerieiiii 
(170:5-1800). 

Peter Peebles. Peter Puhles* I. aw- 
sutf. In Sir Waller Scott’s novel of 
lleihjuHntlet , Peter is a litigious Jinrd- 
henrtfid drunkard, poor us a <']uireh- 
moiise, and a liar to the backhoiie. His 
“ ganging plea ’’ is Hogarthiaii iKiniic, 
as Carlyle says. 

Peter-penoe. An annual tribute of 
one penny, paid at tin* feast of St. Peter 
to the see of Ibuiie. At (»ne time it was 
eolleeted fioiii e\erv family, hut after- 
wards it was restrieted to those “who 
liad the value of thirty i»eu<’e in quick or 
jive sto<ik.” 'Phis tax was (‘ollccted in 
Pijglaitd from 740 till it was aboli.sbed 
by Henry VIII. 

Peter Pindar. The uom (le plume 
of Dr. tToliii Wolcot {IP^ont-cut), of Dod- 
brooke, De\onshire. (17:58-1810.) 

Peter Porcupine. William (’ob- 
bett, when he w'as a Tory. We have 
Peter Poreupine* s (iuzette and the Pureu- 
pine Papers, in tw'elve voluincb. (1702- 
183.).) 

Peter Wilkins was Avritteii by 
Itobert Pultock, of Clifford’s Inn, and 
sold to Dod.sley, the iiublisher, for £20. 

Peter of Provenoe came into pos- 
session of Merlin’s wooden horse. There 
is a French romance called Peter of 
Provence and the Fair Mmjalo'na, the 
chief incidents of which are connected 
with Hiis flying chai-ger. 

Peter tbe Great of Km^ia built 
St. Petersburg, and gave Russia a place 
among the nations of Europe. He laid 
aside his crown and sceptre, came to 
England, and worked as a common 


laljoui-cr in our dockyards, that he might 
j tcacli his subjects how to luiild ships. 

j Peter the Hermit (in Tasso), the 
i holy author of the crusade” (bk. i.). 

; It is said that six millions of persons 
i assumed the cross at Ids pitjoching, 

I Peter tbe Wild Boy, found 172.') in 
! a wood near Uamtdii, in Hanover, at 
I the supposed age of thirteen. (Died 
! 1785.) 

I Peterboat. A boat made to go 
j either way, the stein and stern being 
both alike*. 

I Pe'terboroiigb (Xorthamptonshire). 

; So cullt‘d from the monastery of St. 

; Peter, founded in G.Vi. Tracts relating 
to this inomiKtt‘ry arc published in 
Sparko’s collection. 

Pe'terloo. Tin? dispersal of a large 
; nu'cting in St. Peter's Field, M;ui- 
• cliestiT, by an .'irined force, August Kith, 

I 18K). The assemblage (consisted of 
i operatives, arid the qucstioii was par- 
: b nieutary reform. The word, suggested 
; by Hunt, is :i ]»aiody upon what he ab- 
I surdly called the bloody butchers of 
I Waterloo.” 

I Ills a most rvairi.'fralca phiaae. Tl.e uiaf>S!im‘ 

; c of mv ii> 

! Ou* riiMh i.f lli(‘ iiikWd. wliPli tin* ti'iililHr\ aiui 
mniM* mi (lir Uolti. 

, Petlt-Maitre, A fop ; a lad who 
' assumes the iiiaiiiicrs, dress, arid alVccta- 
, of a man. The term arose hebn'e 

' the Revolution, w'hen a great dignitary 
: W'as styled u grund-maifre, and a pn‘ieii. 
tioiis one a pefit-muitre. 

Petit Serjeantry. Holding lainls 
of the (h’own by the service of rendering 
annually some sm.all imnleiiient of w'ar, 

I .as a bow, a. sword, a lance, a flag, an 
arrow, and the like. Tlius the Duke 
f)f Wellington holds his country seat 
I .'it Strathticldsaye .'ind Apsley House, 
London, by presenting a tiag anniially 
i to the (’ro'vvii on the ai n versiiry of the 
I battle of Watej loo. 'I’ln! flag is hung in 
I the guard-room of the .state .apartments 
I of Windsor Castle till the next aiiniver- 
1 snry, W'hen it becomes the perquisite of 
i the ofiicer of the guard. ITie Duke of 
Marlborougli presents also a flag on the 
anniversary of the battle of Blenheim, 
for ids estate at Blenheim. This also is 
placed in the guard-room^ of Windsor 
Castle. 

Petitio Prlnolp'ti {A). A liegging 
of the question, or assuming in the pre- 
mises the question you undertake to 
prove. Thus, if a person undertook to 



Petitioners 

prove the infallibility of the pope) and 
were to talce for his premues— (1) Jesus 
Christ promised to keep the apostles and 
their sucoessors iu all the truth ; (2) the 
popes are the regular successors of the 
apMtleS) and therefore the popes are 
inmllihle — ^it ftrould be a vicious syllo- 
gism from a pfftitw principii. 

Petitlonmi and Abhorrera. Two 

-politioal parties in the reign of Charles 
II. Wpeu that monarch was first re- 
stored he used to grant every tiling he 
was a^ed for ; but after n time tliis lie- 
came a great evil, and Charles enjoined 
hisloviug subjects to discontinue their 
pradfcico of “petitioning.” Those who 
agreed with the king, and disapproved 
of petitioning, were called Ablorrers ; 
those who were favourable to the 
objectionable practice were uickuanied 
Petitxoim'fs. 

Petrareh. The Eugluh Petrarch, 
Sir Philip Sidney ; so called by Sir 
Walter Kaloigli. Cowper styles him 
“ the warbler of poetic prose.” (looi- 
l.)86.) 

Pet'reL The Htontnt petrel. So 
named, according to tradition, from the 
Italian Petrello (little Peter), in allusion 
to St Peter, wlio walked on the sea. 
Our siiilors call them “Mother Cwey’s 
chickens.” They are called storing^ be- 
cause in a gale tliey sunoiiud a ship to 
catch small auimafs which rise to the 
surface of the rough sen ; when the gale 
ceases they are nolonger seen, 

Pat'rlfled (3syl.). The prtntfed ritp. 
Ishmonie, in Uiiper Egypt, is so railed 
from the number of j)etrified bodies of 
men, women, and children to be seen 
there. (Latin, petra-jh, to become 
rock.) 

Petrabrus'slana or Petrobrualans. 

A religious sect, founded in 1 1 10, and so 
co^ed from Peter Bruys, a Provenc^al. 
He declaimed against cliurchcs. asserting 
that a stable was as good as a cathedral 
for worship, and a manger equal to an 
altar. ^ He also declaimed against the 
use of crucifixes. 

Pet'rOB^ <S7r Peironel Flash, A 
braggadocio, a tongue-doughty warrior. 

“Qive your sclioUer degree» ami your la>v.\er 
his fees, 

Ana some dice for Sir PetroncM Klasli.” 

Jlrit. liiM. 

Potrn'oliio. A gentleman of Verona 
who imdertakes to tame tlie haughty 
Katharine, called the IShreur, He marries 
her, and without the least personal 
^bastiwment brings her to lamb-like 


dtifi Phaeton 

submission!: (Shakespeare: Taming 6f 
the Shrew.) 

Petticoat. A woman. 

*‘ There's h iieiticoat will ncove to he the cause 
of IhiB.”— //aieleiz Smart : mruck Vtnvn, char, xl. 

Petticoat Gkyvemment. Femalerule. 

Petticoat aad Gown. The dress. 
When the gown was looped up, the 
petticoat was on important item of dress. 

The poppy is said to have a red petti- 
coat and a gi-een gown ; the daffodil, a 
yellow petticoat and green gown; a 
candle, a white petticoat ; and' co on in 
our common nursery rhj’mcs — 

1 '* The kinc*^ Uauprliter is coiumiB to town, 
Wiih n ?‘ed iiettieout iiiul n preen powu 
1 * “ Thitludown clilly is now come to town. 

In a yellow i»ettico«,t and a green g«iwu.*' 

Petto. Tm petto. In secret’, in re- 
serve (Italian, in the breast). The pope 
creates cardinals in petto — i.e, in his own 
mind— and keeps the appointment to 
himself till he thinks projier to an- 
nounce it. 

“ Uelpuiin.a cleimrtinent of France Vw petlo—i.r. 
in the intenMou of the i»*oi)le.”~7V/fc UemUl^ IKir. 

Petty Cu'ry (Cambridge) means “Tlie 
Street of Cooks.” It is called Parra 
(hkt^ria in a deed dated 13 Edward HI. 
Probably at one time it was part of the 
Market "Hall. It is a mistake to derive 
Ciiry from Ectiric, Dr. Pegge derives it 
from rt/ra'/r, to cure or dress food. 

Peutlnge'rlan Map. ,A map of 
the roads of the aucieut KOTuaii W'orld, 
constructed in the time of Alexander 
Seve'rus (a.d. 226), made known to us 
by Conrad Peutiuger, of Augsburg. 

Pev'erll of tbe Peak. Sir Geoffrey 
the Cavalier, and Lady Margaret his 
wife ; Julian Peveril, their son, in love 
with Alice Bridgenorth, daughter of 
Major Bridgenor^, a Bouudhead ; and 
William Peveril, natural son of William 
the Couqueror, ancestor of Sir Geoffrey. 
{Sir Walter Scott : Peveril of the Peak!) 

Pewter. To scour the pewter. To do 
one’s work. 

“ Bur if she neatly scour her yewier, 

(}ive her the money that is due t’ her.” 

King : Orpheus and Eivrydtce. 

Phmdrla [wantonness]. Handmaid 
of Acrasia the enchantress. She sails 
about Idle Luke in a gondola. Seeing 
Sir Guyon she ferries him across the lake 
to the floating island, where Cymoch’les 
attacks him. Phssdria interposes, the 
combatants desist, and the little wanton 
ferries the knight TemTOiunce over the 
lake again. (Spemm*: Fah'ie Qiteene^ ii.) 

Pha'eton. The son of Phoebus, who 
undertook to drive the diariot of the 
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Sim, was upset) and caused great mis- 
ohief; Libya was pardied into barren 
sands, and all Africa was more or less 
injured, the inhabitants blackened, and 
vegetation nearly destroyed* 

“ rhil top apace, you flery-footed steeds. 

Towards Pboeous' mansion : such a waggoner 

As Phaeton would wbi^i you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night inunedlatel> 

Skakeapearo : mmuho and Juliet, iii. 3. 

Tha*eimi, A sort of carriage ; so called 
from the sun-car driven by Phaeton. 
above.) 

Phaeto}i*H bird. The swan. Cyeuus 
was the friend of Phueton, and lamented 
Ids fate 80 giicvously that Apollo 
changed her into a swan, and placed 
her among the constellations. 

Phalaiiz. The close order of battle 
in which the heavy -armed troops of a 
Grecian army were usually drawn np. 
Hence, any number of people distin- 
guished for firmness <aiid solidity of iiiiioii. 

Plial'aria* The hrtizni hull of VhaV~ 
arie. Perillos, n brass-founder of Athens, 
proposed to PliaVaiis, Tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, to invent for him a new .species 
of punishment ; accordingly, lie cast a 
brazen bull, with a door in the side. The 
victim was shut up in the hull and 
roasted to death, hut the throat of the 
engine was so contrived that the groans 
of the sufferer resemhled the hellowings 
of a mad hull. Phararis commended 
the invention, and ordered its merite to 
be tested by Perillos liimself. 

The epxHtlcH of ThaVarh. Certain.let- 
ters said to have been written by Phar- 
aris, Tyrant of Agrigen'tum, in Sicily. 
Boyle maintained them to be genuine, 
Bentley affirmed that they were forgeries. 
No doubt Bentley is right. 

Plialeg, in the satire of Ahmlom and 
AchitopheU by Dryden and Tate, is Mr. 
Fotbes, a Scotchman. 

Plumtom Slilp* {See Caiuciluan.) 

“ Or of that phantom ship, whose form 

l9hoots like a meteor thruiigli t he storm ; 

Wlieu the dark scud comes driving hard, 

And lowered Is every lupsail yard . . . 

And well the doomed spectators know 

Tib harbinger of wreck and woe,” 

tXir Wolter Scott: liokebp, il, 11. 

Plia^oii. A young man greatly ill- 
treated by Furor, and rescued Iw Sir 
Guyon. He loved Claribel, but Pnile'- 
moD, his friend, persuaded him that 
Claribel was unfaithful, and, to prove his 
words, told him to watch in a given 
place. He saw what he thought was 
Claribel bolding an assignation with 
what Burned to be a groom, and, rushing 
forth, met the true Claribel, whom he 
idew on the spot. Bemg tried for the 


murder, it came out that the fflxiom was 
Philemon, and the supposed Claribel 
only her lady's maid. He poisoned 
Phu'emon, and would have murdered 
the handmaid, but she escaped, and 
while ho pursued her he was attacked by 
Furor. This tale is to ex^iose the intem- 
perance of revenge. {Spenser: Faerie 
Qncene, ii. 4, 28.) 

Pbar'amond. King of the Franks 
and a knight of the Round Table. Ho 
is said to have been the first king of 
France. Tliis reputed son of Marcomir 
and father of Clo dion, is the hero of one 
of Calprenede’s novels. 

Pha'raoh (2 syl.). The king. It is 
the Coptic article P and the word onro 
(king). There are eleven of this title 
mentioned in Holy Scrijitnre : 

i. Before Solomon^ s tune. 

(1) The Phavaoli contemporary with 
Abraham (Gen. xil. 2.)). 

(2) The good Pharaoh who advanced 
Joseph (Gen. xli.). 

(8) The Phariioh wlio “know not 
Joseph ” (Exod. i. 8). 

(4) The Pharaoh w'ho was drowned in 
the Red Sea (Exod. xiv. 28) ; said to he 
Meuephthes or Moueptah, son of Ram'- 
esos lx. 

(.5) The Pharaoh that protected Hadad 
(1 Kings xi. 19). 

(0) The Pharaoh whose _ daughter 
Solomon married (I Kings iii. I : ix. 
IG). 

li. After Solomon's time. 

(7) Pharaoh Shishak, who warred 
against Rchobo'am (1 Kings xiv. 2>3, 26). 

(8) Pharaoh Shabakok, or “ So,” with 
whom Hoshea made an alliance (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). 

(9) The Pharaoh that made a league 
with Hezeki'ah against Sennacherib, 
called Tirhakah (2 Kings xvih. 21 ; xix. 
9), 

(10) Pliaraoh Necho, who warred 
against Josi'ah (2 Kings xxiii. 29, etc.). 

(U) Pharaoh Hophra, the ally of 
Zedeki'ali (Jer. xliv. 30) ; said to be 
Apries, who was strangled B.c. 670. 
{See Kino.) 

V After Solomon's time the titular 
word Pharaoh is joined to a proper 
name. 

iii. Other Pharaohs of historic note, 

(1) Cheops or Suphis I. (Dynasty IV.), 
who built the great pyramid. 

(2) Cephrenes orSuphis lI.,hisbrothor, 
who built the second pyramid. 

(3) Mencheres, his successor, who 
built the most beautiful pyramid of tbv 
three. 
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(4) Memnou or A-menophis III. 
j[Dyiia9ty XVIII.), whose musical statue 
is so celebrated. 

(6) SethoB I.,theGreat (Dynasty XIX.), 
whose tomb was discovei'ed by Belzoni. 

Seethes II., called Proteus (I^na.sfy 
XlX)y who detained Helen and Pahs in 

Phuoris or Thuoris, who sent aid 
to Priam in the siege of Troy. 

(8) Bamrainltus or Banieses Heter, 
the miser (Dynasty XX.), mentioned by 
Herodbtos. 

(9) OsorthonlV. or Osorkon (Dynast}' 
XXIII.), the Egyptian llorrulcs. 

Pliaraoli, in Dryden's satire of Abm- 
hm and Addtnphel^ means Louis XIV. 
of France. 

“ If PliarndliV ilDiiltt/nl siirrrtiir Iif> [<*li.arlt‘.s 11.1 
tilioiiid 118 *', 

A fovolKi* would inoiv iii(‘*>nh(; ihi* .Irw** 
LKiikIihU iiatiiiii]," 

Pbaraoh who Knew not Joseph. 

Sup]K)Scd to be Meuephtali, smi of 
Baineses tlie Great.^ Bider Haggard 
adopts this hypothesis. After Banieses 
the Great came a period of confusion in 
Egypt, and it is supposeil the Pliaraoli 
who Huccoedod was a usurper. Xo trace 
of till* destruetioii of Pbaraoh and Ids 
liost has been discovered by Egyjdolo- 
gists. 

Hivt wife was Asia, daughter of Mozn- 
heni. Pliaraoh cruelly in alt rented her 
for lielicving in Moses. He last, jiiul her 
luinds and feet to four stakes, and laid a 
iiiillstonr on her as she lay expos«'d to 
the seoi'cliiiig sun ; but (UmI i<»ok lior, 
w itliout dying, inti » Paradise . {Salt : Al 
Koran ^ Ixvi. note,) 

Among w'oiiieii, four bavi* Imh'ii per- 
fect: Asia, wife of Pliaraob ; Mary, 
daughter of Imran ; KliadTjali, daughter 
of Hhowailod (Mahomet’s hi'st wife); and 
Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter. a\ttri- 
buted to Mahomot. 

Pharaoh who made Joseph hla 
Viceroy. Supposed to lie Osertesen II. 
There is a tablet iu tliu sixth year of Ids 
reign which is thought to* lupn-seiit 
Jacob and his household. 

Pharaoh'o Chiokon. 'J'he Egyptian 
vulture, HO called from its fi‘e<|ucnt i*«»- 
pi'eseiitation in Egyptian liioroglypldcs. 

Pharaoh’o Daughter, wdio brought 
up Moses, Bathia. 

“Ilatliia, tlie dauvrliter uf Phiinuili, eaiiie, ;ir- 
reudetl hy her iiinideus. mid eiiteniiK ilie wnn-r 
she eliaucod to aee tho li^ix uC Imlrushes, and, 
Vityiiig thn infant, she ivsvued him Iruiii death.'* 
raliMut. 

Pharlan Flelda» Egypt. So called | 


from Pharos,* an island on the coast, 
noted for its lighthouse. 

"And imsHt'd from Pharian Holds to ('anaan 
land." Milton : l*Mhu cm \ . 

Pharioeeo means ** separatists’’ 
(Hcb. parash, to separate), men who 
looked u])oii themselves as holier than 
other men, and therefore refused to hold 
•social intercourse with them. The Tal- 
mud mentions the following classes : — 

(1) The “Dashers,” or “Bandy- 
l€*gged” (Xtlcji), who scarcely lifted 
their feet from the ground in walking, 
hut “tlaslied them against the stones,” 
flint peoTile might tldiik th(‘in abs*>rb(‘(l 
ill holy tlioiight (Matt. xxi. 4t). 

(2) The “Moi-tars,” who w'ore a 
“moriicr,” or cap. which w'ouhl not 
allow them to see the* passers-by, tliat 
their meditations might not bo disturbe*!. 
“Having eves, they saw not” (Mark 
viii. 18). 

(3) I'he “ Bleeder.^,” who inserted 
thorns in the borders of their gaberdines 
to prick tlioir legs in walking. 

(4) The “Cryers,” or “Inquirers,” 
who went about crying out, “Let mo 
know my duty, and 1 will do it ” (Malt, 
xix. Hi-22). 

(o) 1’he ‘‘ Ahrisgivor.s,” who liad a 
trumpet .soiukUhI Imfore tlu'in lo summon 
the jioor togetlier (Matt. vi. 2). 

(0) The ‘‘ Stiimhlers,’* or “ Blood y- 
browed” {Kizat)^ wlio shut their ey<‘S 
when they w’ent aliroad tliat lliey iniglil 
see no women, being “ blind lendi'rs ofi 
the blind” (Matt. xv. 14). Our Lord 
I'ulls them “blind J’hari.sees,’’ “ fooH 
and blind.” 

(7) The “Immovables,” who stood 
like statues for hours togetlier, “pinying 
ill the market places” (Matt. vi. o). 

(8) The ‘‘Pestle I’hariMXJ.s ” {Mnhn- 
/vVi), who kent themselves bent double 
like the liandle of u pestle. 

(9) The “Strong-shouldered” {Shih- 
w#t), who W'alked wiUi their back bent as 
if carrj'iiig on their Bhoulders tho wdiohi 
burden of the law. 

(10) The “ Dyed Pharisees,” willed by 
our Lord “'VVhited Sepulchres,” whose 
exteimals of devotion cloaked hyjioorisy 
and moral nncicaniiess. {Taimml of 
Jermalenty Wvral'olh^ ix : aSoZ/i, v. 7 ; 
Talmud of Bahtflon, Sota, 22 b.) 

Pha'roa. A lighthouse ; so called 
from the lighthouse built by Sostratus 
Ciiidius in the island of Pharos, near the 
poii; of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was 
450 feet high, and could be seen at the 
distance of 100 miles. Port was blown 
doDvn in 793. This 'Pharos was one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 
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Pbaraa'llA. An ^ic in Latin hex- 
ameters by Lucan, rnie battle of Phar- 
salia was between Pompey and Ca*sar. 
Pompey Imd 4/), 000 legioimnes, 7,(K)0 
cuvulry, and a large number of auxili- 
aries ; Caesar had 22,000 legionaries and 
1 ,000 cavalry. Pompey’s battle-ciy was 
“ HercnlefiimHCfus ,* ” that of Cflesar was 
“ Venm riefrir.'* On this occasion Csesar 
won the battle. 

Pheasant. So called from Phasis, a 
stream of the Black Sea. 

• “There was fi»rni»'rl\ iii rhe fori rmia i»v- 
Berve of itliea^HiiiB, wliieli lnnH ilonvo tlieir 
Kiiropoaii name from rln' river t*)i:iBis (the jire- 
Bent Monti ith. 

Fhe'be (2 syl.). A shepherdess. 

: Jin Vott Ltlr JL) 

PhelU. called thr Fttn\ Tlio wife of 
Sir (iuy, Earl of Warwick. {See (luY.) 

Phenom'enon (plural, phntnm'rna) 
means simply wlint has ii,p]>carcd ((ireek, 
phitttmmit, to appear). Tt is used in 
sfaence to express the visible* result of an 
experiment. In popular language it 
menus a prodigy. (Greek, 

Phid'las. T1u‘ French .Fhiitiits\ .lean 
Goujon (l^ilO-l '>72) ; also called tho 
(Uirrtffffin nf sett fpttns. (2) J. TJ. Pigjille 
( 1711 - 1780 ). 

Phigalian Marbles. A senr*s nf 
twenty-throe scul])tijres in alto-r(*iievo, 
di.scovered in 1 <S 12 at Pliiga'Iia., in Ar- 
ea'dia, and in lSl -1 ])iireliased for the 
Britisb Museum. They lojui'senl tluj 
cnrnlmt of the Gentanrs and Lapitba*, 
and that of the Greeks and Ain'a/.ons. 
They are ]iart of tin* “Elgin Marbles” 
(7./!). 

Philadelph ia Stones, <':ille(l rfn ts^ 
tiUH /tones. It is said that the walls of 
PhiladelpJiia. in 'l’iirk('y, were built of 
the bones of Christians lolled in the Holy 
Wars. This idle tale has gained credit 
from the nature of the stones, full of 
pores and very light, not unlike petrified 
hones. Similar incrustations are found 
at Knaresborougb and elsewhere. 

Phllan'der (in Orhtm/o Ft n oho). A 
sort of Joseph. ( St e Gaiiuina.) 

Phllan'doring. Coquetting with n. 
\voman; paying court, and leading her 
to think you love her, but never declar- 
ing your preference. The word is coined 
from Philander, the Dutch knight who 
coquetted with Gabri'na {f/.v.). 

Philanthropist {The). John How- 
ard, who spent much of his life in visiting 
the prisons and hospitals of Europe. 
(172o- 1 790.) (Greek, pMl^mthrOpos.) 


PUle'mon and Banois eiitertained 
Jupiter and Mercury w* hen everyone else 
refused them liospitality. Being asked 
to make a reipu»st,they begged that they 
might both dn^ at the same time. When 
they were* vi'ry old, Pliilcmon was 
changed into an oak, and Baucis into a 
linden tree. {Ond : MetamorphostH. iii. 
631, etc.) 

PhiUp. Fhiltp, YinnndM)' thoH art 
/Hortat. A sentence refloated I0 the 
Macedonian king every time lie gave an 
audience. 

Philip sohn\ When a woman who 
asked Philip of Macedon to ilo lier jus- 
tice w'as suublxjd by the ]>ctu1ant mon- 
arch, she exclaimeil, ** PIiili]>, I shall 
appeal against this judgment.” “ Ap- 
2)oal ! ” thundered tin* enraged king, 
“ and to whom will you a])p(*al ” “ To 

Philip sober,” was her ri'ply. 

AY. J*hiltp is nsiially n'jneseiitod bear- 
ing a- large cross, or a basket coiitainiiig 
loaves, in allusion to St. Jolin vi. ‘)-7. 

Philip Nye (in Jlndihrns). Gni* of 
the aasembly of Di.ssentiiig ministers, 
not 'd for bis ugly beard. 

Philip Quarl. A castaway sailor, 
sf»lnced on a d(*sert island bv a. monkey. 
Imitation of Uolnnson Crusoe. (1727.) 

Philippe lEgalit^. Louis l^ltiliiqio 
,Iosej>b, Due d’Oileaiis (17 17-17!t'l). 

PhiUp'pic. A severe scolding; an 
invective. Sr> ealled from the omtion.s 
of Demos'theues agaiusi IMiili]) of Maee- 
doii, to ronse tlu* Athenians to i-esist liis 
eiieroa-ehiiients. 'J’lu' orations of Cieero 
against Anthony are ealled “ l'liili]i- 
jiics.” 

Philip'plBS. A Knssian seet; so 
called from the founder, Pliilij) Piislo- 
swiat. They are calleil (thl h'mth Meu^ 
bocau.sc tliey eling with tenacity to the 
old service book.s, old vei-siou’ iif tlie 
Bible, old hynm-book, old ]iia3"er-book, 
and all customs previous to the reforms 
of Nekon, in the 17th century. 

Philips (7a/i7/) author of The Sphndkl 
Shllhnff^ wrote a genrgie on Cidttt' in 
blank verso - a .s(>riou.s poem modelled 
upon Miltoii'.s epics. 

“ rhini)B. Pomoaa’s bjinl. tlir senairl tliou 
■Wiirinohly rliir««t.ln rlj.vmp-unfertercil verse. 
W'itli BntisL frceiloin buik i Ik* BrlciHh soni?.'* 
Thouuon: Autunni. 

PhillB'ides (4 syl.). Philip Sidney 
(PhiW iSid). Spenser uses the word in 
the Pastoral .Myloyae on the Death of Sir 
Fhihp, 

■ " PbilisidSB IB dead,'* 
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PlilllsttiliM, meaning the ill-behaved 
and i^orant. The word so anplied 
arose in Gennany from the Charlies or 
Fhihsters, who were in everlasting colli- 
sion with the students; and in these 
** town and gown rows ” identified them- 
selves with the town, called in our uui- 
yorsitios ** the snobs.’’ Matthew Arnold, 
in the Cornhiil Mctgazine^ applied tho 
term Fhi^tine to the middle class, which 
he says is ^^ignojrant, narrow-minded, 
and aeflcient in ^eat ideas,” insomuch 
that tlie middle-cmsB English are objects 
of contempt in the eyes of foreigners. 

Fhllls'tlnes (3 syl.)* Earwigs and 
other insect tf)rmeiitorB are so called in 
Norfolk. Bailifls, constables, etc. “The 
Philistines arc upon tlico, Samson ” 
(Judges xvi.). 

Phllia'tlnlam. A cynical indifference 
and supercilious sneering at I’eligion. 
Tho allusion is to the I’hilistinos of 
Palestine. 

Phillis. A play written in Spanish 
by Lupercio lieonardo of Argensola. 
(See /Jon Qfft.roit’, vol. iii. p. 70.) 

PhilcKS'lsa, in Sidney’s Arcadia^ is 
Lady Penelope Bevereux, with whom 
he was in love; hut tho lady inanied 
another, and Sir Philip transferred his 
affections to Frances, eldest daughter of 
Sir Francis Walsinghom. 

Philoote'tea. The most famous 
archer in the Trojan war, to whom 
Hercules, at death, gave his aiTows. 
He joined the allied Greeks, with seven 
ships, hut in the island of Lemnos, his 
foot being bitten hy a serpent, ulcerated, 
and became so offensive that the Greeks 
left him behind. In the tenth year of 
the siege Ulysses commanded that he 
should be sent for, as an oracle had de- 
clared that Troy could not be t.aken 
without the a wows of Her(*ulea. Phil- 
octetfis accordiiiglv went to Troy, slew 
Paris, and Troy fell. 

V The Philoetetes of Sophocles is one 
of the most famous Greek tmgedies. 
Laharpe wrote a Freuch tragedy, and 
Warreu, in 1871, a metrical drama on 
the same subject 

PhU'omel or l4illome'la. ('Vr 

Nzohtimoale.) 

PhllomeliUk The Druid Imrd that 
accompanied Sir Industry to the 
of Inmlence, (TJtomson^ canto ii. 34.) 

PhllopOB'nieii, general of the Achipan 
league^ made Epaminondas lus model. 


He slew Mechon'idos, tyrant of Sparta, 
and was himself killed hy poison.' 

PbllM'oiAer* The sages of Greece 
used to be called (wise men), but 

Pythag'oras thought the word too arro- 
gant, and adopted the compound philo~ 
mph'oi (lover of wisdom), whence “philo- 
sopher,” one who courts or loves 
wisdom. 

FhilMop/ier, “ There w’as never yet 
philosopher who could endure the tooth- 
adie patiently, however they have writ 
the style of gods, and made a push at 
chance and sufferance.” {Shakispeure : 
Much Ado AbmU Nothing^ v. 1.) 

The Thilimpher. Marcus ^ Auro'lius 
Antoui'nus is so called by Justin Martyr. 
(121, lGl-180.) 

Leo VI., Enjperor of the East. (86G, 
886-yil.) 

Porphyry, the Antichristian. (233- 
30o.) 

The rhihmpher of China, Confuoius. 
His mother called him Little Hillock, 
from a knob on the top of his head. 
(b.c. 001-479.) 

The rhiloAopher of Fermg, Voltaire ; 
so called from his cli&teau of Feruey, 
nearOene'va. (1694-1778.) 

The VhUmphn of Mahnexhury, Thomas 
Hobbes, author of Leviathaiu (1588- 
1G79.) 

The Philosopher cf Persia, Abou Ebn 
Sina, of Shiraz. (Died 1037.) 

The Philosopher of tSamosa'ta. Lucan. 

“.liiBt Bluil another f«l^t as was that of tho 
Lapithte, UeBc-nlieil hy the philoBopher of Saino- 
: rantngruel, hook iv. IJi 

The Philosopher of Sans’-Sonci', Fred- 
erick the Great (1712, 1740-1786). 

The Philosopher of Wimhledmi. John 
Home Took, author of Diversions of 
I^trley. (1736-1812.) 

Philosopber with the Ctolden 
Thigh. Pythagoras. General Zelislaus 
had a golden hand, which was given 
him by Bolislaus HI. when he lost his 
right hand in battle Nuad had an 
artificial hand made of silver by Cred, 

‘•guile discard the syiiihul of the old pliilo- 
sopber with the trolden thigh."— Krtbe/ais; /*«»!- 
ta\rnu‘l I Prologue to hook v ). 

Phlloaopher’B Egg {They A pre- 
.servative against poison, and a cure for 
the plague ; a panacea. The shell of a 
new egg being pricked, the white is 
blown out, and the place filled with 
saffron or a yolk of on egg mixed with 
saffron. 

PUlosoplierVi Stone. The way to 

wealth. The ancient alchemists thought 
there was a substance which would 
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convert all baser metals into g^ld. This 
substance they called the philosopher’s 
stone. Here the word stone is about 
equal to the word substratum, which is 
compounded of the Latin sub and »fratm 
(spread-under), the latter being related 
to the verb stand, stood, and meaning 
something on whi^h the experiment 
stands. It was, in fact , a red powder or 
amalgam to drive off the impurities of 
baser metals. (Stone, Saxon, stdn.) 

Fhilosopher's stone. According to 
legend, Xoah was commanded to hang 
up the true and genuine philosopher’s 
stone in the ark, to give light to every 
living creature therein. 

Inventions discovered in searching for 
the phihmpher\\ stone. It was in search- 
ing for this treasure that Bdtticher 
stumbled on tlic invention of Dresden 
porcelain manufacture ; Koger Bacon on 
the composition of gunpowder ; Oeber 
on the properties of acids ; Van Hclmont 
on the nature of gas; and Dr. (ilaubor 
on the “ salts ” which bear his name. 

PhilOBoplier’s Tree ( The), or Ifiamds 
tree. An amalgam of crystallised silver, 
obtained from mercury in a solution of 
silver ; so called by tlio alchemists, with 
whom Diana stood for silver. 

PlilloBophers. 

The Seven Sitgesov Jllse Men of Greece, 
Thales, Solon, Chiluii, Pit'tacos, Bias, 
Cleobu'los, Periaiider ; to which add 
Sosi'ades, Anacharais the Scythian, My- 
son the Spartan, Epimeu'idOs the Cretan, 
and Pherecy'diis or Syros. 

Philosophers of the Acade'nuc sect, 
Plato, Speusippos, Xenoc'rates, Pol'e- 
mon, CratSs, Grantor, Arccsila'os, Care'- 
ades, Clitom'achos, Philo, and Anti'- 
ochos. 

Philosophers of the Cyme sect, Antis'- 
thenes, Diog'en6.s of Sino'pe, Mou'imos, 
Onesic'ritos, Crate.s, Metroc'les, Hippar'- 
chia, Meiiippos, and Menedo'mos of 
Lamps'oeos. 

Philosophers of the Cyrena'ic sect. 
Ariatippos, Hege'sias, Aunie'eris, Theo- 
do'ros, and Biou. 

Philosophers of the Ekac or EreVriac 
sect, Phffido, Plis'thenes, and Meuede'- 
mo 0 of Eret'ria. 

Philosophers of the Eleat'ic sect, Xen- 
^h'anes, Parmen'ides, Melissos, Zeno of 
Tarsos, Leucippos, Democ'ritos, Pro- 
tagoras, and Anaxarchos. 

Phil^mphers of the Epienre'an sect, 
Epicu’ros, and a host of disciples. 

Philosophers of the Hei'acli'tan sect, 
Heracli'tos; the names of his disciples 
ore unknown. 


Philosophy's of the Ionic sect, Anaxi* 
mander, Anaxiih'enSs, Anaxag oras, and 
Archela'oa 

Philosophers of the Italic sect, Pythag'- 
oraSj’Ernped'ocles, Kpicharmos, Archy'- 
^8, AlcmiBon, Hip'pasos, Philola'os, and 
Eudoxos. 

^ Philosophers of the Mcgar’ie sect, 
Euclid, Eubu'lides, Alex'iiios, Euphantos, 
Apollo'nios, Chrou'os, Biodo'ros, Ich' 
tliyas, Clinom’achos, and Stilpo. 

Philosophers of the Pcripatefic' seat, 
Aristotle, Theoplirastos, Straton, Lyco, 
Aristo, Critola'os, and Diodo'ros. 

Philosophers of the Sceptic sect. Pyrrho 
and Timon. 

Philosophers of ih( Soeratic sect. Soc'- 
rates, Xen'opllon, TKs'chinea, Crito, 
Simon, (liauco, SimmiaK, and (y’e'boa. 

Philosophers of the Stoic sect, Zeno, 
CleanthPs, Chrysii)i)os, Zmio tho Less, 
Diog'eiies of Babylon, Autip'ater, Paiiie- 
tioR, and Posido'nios. 

Philosophy. Father if Philosophy. 
Albrecht von Haller, of Berne. (1708- 
1777.) 

Philotime. The word means lover of 
honour. The i)residing Queen of Hell, 
and daughter of Mammon. {Spenser: 
Faerie Queetie, ii.) 

And fair Philntiiiiu, llie vt^^hih hijurlil, 

Tin* fttirest w i^iir tlinl. \V(inii(>t;)i iiiidrr hk.i 

Hook IS. cnnio \ it 

Phllox'enos of Cythera. A moat 
distinguished dithyrumbic poet. He was 
invited to the court of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, w’ho placed some {K>ems in his 
hand to correct. Pliiloxeuos said the 
only thing to do was to run a line 
through them and put them in the fire. 
For this frankness he w'as cast into 
prison, but, being released, ho retired 
to Ephesus. The ease of Voltaire and 
Frederick II. the Great of Prussia is an 
exact i)arallel. 

“ Holder thrill I’hiloxrmH 
Down tin* mmI of n nili I tear. ’ 
AnandChai lttSiiam hr- (mnniih IV'* //I's 

Phllox'enos of Leucadia. A gi-eut 
epicure, who wished he had the neck of 
a crane, that he might enjoy the taste of 
his food the longer. {Aristotle : Ethics, 
iii. 10.) 

Phllt'er {A), A draught or chaim to 
incite in anotlier the pas.sion of love. 
The Thessalian philters were the most 
renowned, but )x>th the Greeks and 
Homans used tlicse dangerous potions, 
which sometimes produced insanity. 
Lucre'tius is said to liave been driven 
mad by a love-potion, and Calig'ula’s 
deatii is attributed to soino- philters 
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administered to him by his wife, Cte- 
so'iiia, Brabaiitio says to Otheli^o— 

“Thou littrit iimctiHed on her [Destleiiioim] with 
foul I'lmniiB, 

Ahiiaeil her delicate youth with dru^H or niin- 
emlB 

That weaken iiiutiun." 

f Shahtfsp^art : fUheUn, 1. 1. 

V (** Philter,” Greek, pht/os, 
loving.) 

Fhi'neiw (2 syl.). A bliiul king of 
Thrace, who had the gift of prophecy. 
Whenever he wanted to eat, the Harpies 
came and took away or defiled his food. 

** Bhud Tham'yna,and blind SIicoiiuIub, 

And Tire'HiuH, and PIu'iichh. iiroidicw old.” 

Miltuu : Paitulitu: Lout, ill .*tt. 

Phis, the face, i.s a contiuctioii of 
pliysiognoiny. 

Phis. Hablot K. Browne, wlio illus- 
trated tlie Pu/t U t etc. 

Phleg'ethon. A rivei* of liquid 111*0 
in Hades. (Clroek, phltyo^ to burn.) 

“ Kiewp IMileKcthoii. 

W'lioHc waves of torrent lire iiitliinic with r:n.'c.” 

Milton,: Paradise Lust, n. 

PUeg'ra. in Macedonia, was where 
Die giants attacked the gods. Eucertidos 
was the chief of the giants. 

Phlogiston. The prineijile or ole- 
iiieiit of heat, according to Sttild. VVlien 
lafeiit the effect is iinia*ree])ti)il<‘, Imt 
when njjertitivc it jiroduces all flic 
effects of heat frtun wjiriiitli to eoni- 
biistioii. Of course, thi.s theory lias long 
been exjdodeil. ((rreek, phlot/is iun^ iii- 
thiiiiniablc.) 

Phooonaian Despair. Desperation 
whieh termiiiate.s in victory. In Die 
days of Pliilip, King of Miu-ctlon, Die 
men of J'hocis liad to defend theuiselvcs 
siiigle-huiidt'd against the united tor<‘es 
of all their neighbours, because they 

f >i*e8umed to plough a. sacred ticlil 
lelouging to Delphi. The Phocensiuns 
suggested tliat they should make a huge 
pile, and tha.t all Dio women and 
children should join the men in one vast 
human sacrifice. The jiile was made, 
and everything was ready, but tlie men 
of Phocis, befoi*e inouiitiiig the pile, 
rushed in desperation on the foe, ami 
obtained a signal victory. 

Pho'oion, sumamed Tlte Good, who 
i^esisted all the bribes of Alexander and 
his successor. It was this real patriot 
who told Alexander to turn his arms 
against Persia, their common enemy, 
rather than n^iust Die states of Greece, 
his natural allies. 

” riincton the Good, in iniblic life severe. 

To viriue still inexorably firm." 

TVtWW trittlsr. 


Pbeebe. The moon, sister of Phoebus. 

PboebUB. The sun or sim-god. 
In Groek mythology Apollo is calked 
Pha'bos (the sun-god), from the (iret‘k 
verb ph(w (to shine). 

The rav s div me tif \ eriiiil Plu>*hiis sliiiie ” 

Tliomtiitn : S/f-rntg. 

Phoenix. Said to live a certain 
number of years, when it makes in 
Arabia u nest of spices, sings a melo- 
dious dirge, Haps his wings to set fire to 
Die pile, burns itself to ashes, and comes 
forth with new life, to repeat the former 
one. {See Phcenix Pebiod.) 

“ Tlie eiicli.inted pile of that lonely hiiil. 

Who Hiin;K at. the last Ijm own ileatli-lnv. 

Aflilin iiiUMicaiul perfume (lies 11 v\n> '' 

ThuimiK Minnr • Pfouthiu and tin' Pt'ri 

, tfs u :*if/n urvr vht'mtttis* ^dtopa, 
w’as adopted from the association of this 
fabulous bird with alchemy. J^articelsus 
wrote about it, and several f)f the al- 
chemists emi>loycd it to symbolise Dieir 
vocation. 

A phwntx (UHUHff tromeu. A phtvith' of 
his kind. A paragon, iiniqiio; because 
there was hut one phcfiiix at a time. 

“ If she be IiiriiiMbed with :i iiiiml so rare, 

She IS aloii(‘ ila* \iahiHn bird ” 

tShaktuprair ■ ('tfinbclhh , I, 7. 

The Spanish Phwuix, Loivo de V(*ga 
is so called by G. H. Lewes. 

“ iioein.si « n,M> \ei><oo pro^a 

Xim.'iiiio le avtMiiiija ununi M(‘mi ' 

Phoenix Alley (London). 'Phe alley 
h^tidiiig to the Phtenix tlical rc, now- 
called Drury Lane. ' 

Phoenix Park (Dublin). A corrup- 
tion of the (iaelic Vtott-tnsr (fair w’jitei), 
so cjilled from :i spring at one tinn* re- 
sort «mI to as a chalyhe.'ite sp;i. 

Phoenix Period or f //c/^ gcueially 
8Ui)|)osed to he oOO years ; Tacitus tells 
us it was 2o() yeaTs; K. Stuart Poole 
that it was 1,4150 iTuliaii years, like the 
Sothic Pyele ; and Lipsius that it W’as 
l,o00 years. Now, the phtunix is said 
to have appeared in Eg>q»t five times: 
(1) in the reign of Sesostris ; (2) in the 
reign of Am-asis; (3) in the reign of 
Ptolemy l^hiladelphos ; (4) a year or two 
prior to the death of Tiberius ; and (o) in 
A.i>. 334, during the reign of Constantine. 
These dates being accepted, a Pheenix 
Cycle consists of 300 years : thus, 
Sesostris, B.c. 86G; Am-aris, b.c. f>66; 
Ptolemy, b.c. 266 ; Tiberius, a.I). 34 ; 
Constantine, a.d. 334. In con-oboration 
of this BuggesDou it must be borne in 
mind that Jesus Christ, who died a.i>. 34, 
is teimed the Phtenix by monastic w'riters. 
Tacitus meuDons the first three of these 
appearances. {^Anmles, vi. 28.) 
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PhcenlK Theatre. {See Ph(eitix 
Alley.) 

pdm-ti’ce. 

’ " olTe ' tree. >he' PlSm?’’S.roiie--ono 

A 'Tm?'boat r«|.rrt, lit 3 

Phoo’ka or Pooka. A spirit of mo^ 
malienant disposition, whohumes people 
to their destruction. He sometimes 
wmoB in the form of an eSfl®- 
times in that of a hoi-se, like the Scotch 
kelpie wpentition.) 

Phor'ooa. “'rhe old roan of tlie 
sea” He was the father of the tlirce 
Oraim, Avho were grey from their hirtl^ 
and had but one eye u.nd one Iwth 
common to the, thi-ee. (tr»«/. mi/t/i- 
olofft.h) 

Fbormlo. A luirasitc who accom- 
modates himself to the humour ot every- 
one. {Tn'rm't' : l*horiuio.) 

Phrva'ians. An early Christian sect, 
80 <ra.llcTl frrmi ['liryffia, where they 
•iboiiTirted. They refiartlod Monta nus as 
their prophet, and laid claim to the spirit 
of prophecy. 

Pbry'ne {'1 syh)- A courtesan or 
A-thonian het’cm. She actpiired so 
iniifh wealth hv her beauty that she 
offered to rebuild the walls of Theb™ if 
she miaht put on them this inscnption£ 

“ Alexander destroyed them Jiut Phrync 

the heta-va rebuilt them.” The Ciiidmii 
Venus of Prexifcles w.a8 taken trora this 
courtesan. Apelle.s’ picture ot I <■««» 
fmii III' was partly Irom his 
wife Campaspe, aud piirtly from Phryne. 
who cuteredthe sea with dishevelled liaii 
as a model. 


Phylac'tery. A charm or ainnlot. 
The Jews wore on their wnst or forehead 
a slip of parchment hcjjrinj; a text of 
Scripture. Strictly speaking, a phyla c- 
tnVeousisled of four pieces of parrh- 
meut, enclosed in two black leather caw. -s, 
and fastened to the ha-ehead or wnst ot 
the left hand. One ease coiitmiied Ex. 

Seat Vi t-V xi. 13--21. T'hc idea 
arose from the command of Moses, 
“'Hierefore shall ye lay up these^ my 
words in your heart . . . and bind tiiem 
for a sign upon 

lets between your eyes (Deut. xi. 18). 
(Greek, phylactinon, from the verb 
phylassOt to watch.) 


Pliyl'liB. A country girl. (Viryil* 
Eclogues^ iii. and v.) 

“ Country messes,,, 

Whicli tbc neiit-handed Pliyllis dresses- 

Uiltmi : L Auegro. 

PhyllisandBrunetta. Eivalheauties 

who for a long time vied with ea<m omer 
on equal terms. For a certain fMtiyw 
Phyllis procured some man'ellous fahne 
of gold brocade to outshine her » 
but Brunetta dressed the slave who TOre 
her train in the same material, clothmig 
herself in simple bla(^k. Upon this 
crushing mortification Phyllis went home 
and ^ed. {Sprrlutor.) 

PhylUslng the Fair. Philandering 
- making soft speeches aud winning 
faces at them. Garth says of Dr. Atter- 
bnry — 

“ ilij hoiir-4. inMciul of ),>ra>cr, 

lu niHU, 1...J iU«.nu' f j; v ,, 

Phynnod'deroe [//#c Hnirg-om^. A 
Manx spirit, similfir 

“ brownie,” and (xernuin ‘ kobold. He 

is said to be an outlawed fairy, "'‘d 'k®, 
offeuco was this : He ahsenteil hiraMlt 
without leave from Faiiy-court on the 
great lev6e-day of the harvest-moon, 
being in the glen of Biishen, dancing 
with a preHy Manx maid wliom he. was 
courting. 

Physician. Th^ rfmn'nm. 

Lucius, supposed to be St. Luke, the 
evjingelist (Col. iv. 11). 

The Prince of rhi/sjcittns. Avicenna, 
the Arabian (980-1037). 

Physician or Pool. PI “taiyb , in his 
treatise On the Piraorntion oj Jfcalth, 
tells us that Tiberius was wont to Ba.y, 
“ A man of thirty is his own physician or 
a fool.” 

Pbysiolaa. Seal Thyeett “First 
I east out the beam from thine n\ra eye, 
aud then shiilt toou see “''‘"‘Y ^ ^ 
out the mote whieh is iii thj broUier s 

eye.” 


Fhyslgna'tbOB {"»<' 

clmA. King of ihe Progs, and son of 
feliis rmtidl, sLiiii by Iroxarfan, the 
Mtiuse-kiiig. 

•• iU,r«t |Mo-lun:«Ui.>s I - 
"mu' I 

Thr K7i';:;vir.‘*S V' t/S i»k. i. 

Pi'arists, or Brethren of the P^eiie 
Srhoof. A religious congregation founded 
! in the. Kith century by Joseph of Cala- 
Ranya for the better instruction and 
X»ti» of the middle and higher 
classes. 
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PtovBio. I>r. John Anthony derives 
it from the Italian piccolo niechia (a small 
task), each person being set a small 
task towards the general entertainment. 
(French, ptqiie^tnqtie.) 

*.• T)ie modprii custtim duren from ihi> 2, »»it 
ni'.’S, oslWd where eac:li jiersoii i*ciutrihitt.e<l 
soinethlnx, and oiip waa *' ntastfr »f ibo 

feast," are montlunetXjy HiMuer, id his Odynneu, i. 
ssa 

Flo'ador (Spanish). A horseman: 
one who in bull hghts is armed with u 
gilt spear { pica-dor ada), with which he 
pricks the bull to madden him for the 
oombat. 

PlOlurda. An immoral sect of fanatics 
in the loth century : uo called from 
Picaid of Flanders, their founder, who 
called himself the Tfew Adam, and tried 
to introduce the custom of living nude, 
like Adam in Paradise. 

You are an hot-headed as a Pleard. This 
is a French expression, and is tantamount 
to our “Peppeiy as a Welshman.** 

Pioaroon. A pirate ; one who plun- 
ders wrecks. (French, pieomiry plcoret\ 
to plunder ; Scotch, piharp, rapine ; 
Spauish, pwayoHf a villain.) 

Plo'atrijc. The pseudonym of a 
Spanish monk, author of a. })dok on de- 
monology, collected from the w’litings of 
224 Arabic magicians. It was dodica-ted 
to King Alfonso. 

Af. tho when I a Mudrnl m Hir I m- 
ii'i sify Ilf Toulouse, t.lial h»me rex eierul PieatriN, 
leetor of the LMnbiWiertI Faeul»>, xx«}*-xM*nl to tell 
MS Miat. de\ ilh did iiaturall.v fear the hriKht ^'laiu - 
inv of HwordN, as nuieli as the sploiidoiirand liKhi 
<if ilie mu."— Jtabf'lais: J'anUtai nr.l. ui, 

Piccadilly (Loudon). So oallcil from 
Piocadilla Hall, the chief dep6t of a err- 
tHtiu sort of lace, much in vogue during 
the reimi of Queen Elizabeth. The In re 
was called pireadtllt/ /act , fi-oni its little 
spear- points (a diminutive of jnea, n piko 
or spear). In the reign of .laiues I. tho 
high ruff was called a pterffdtllp. tlioiigli 
tli vested of its lace rtlging. Baruahv 
Hwe, speaking of the pircadillies, says - 
“ He that some forty voars sithtni slibiiid 
have asked after u piccadilly, T wonder 
who would have, understood him. and 
would have told liini whetlier it was fisli 
or flesh '* (1614). Another derivation 
is given in the Glossof/raphta (168n. 
Piccadilly, we are tliere told, was 
named from Higgins* famous ordinary 
near St. James’s, ciilled Higgins’s Pirl a- 
dtlli/, “because he made nis money by 
selling picoadillies ’* (p. 49o). . (See also 
llnue : Ever ff dap PooJe^ vol. ii. p. .*181.) 

'' Wh«re street, now siaiids was l»u-rn- 

dlllH HaII. where iucc»dillie« «»r tuniorc’rH xvere 
•told, whieli ttytxe name tul'icuadiUy.'*— 


Pioci'nUta (1774-1780). A French 
musico-political faction, who contended 
that pure Italian music is higher art than 
the mixed German school. In other 
words, that music is the Alpha and 
Omega of opera, and the dramatic part 
is of very minor importance. , 

Nif'ctilo Picciiiti, of Nai-leB flTSS-lfiOl), was the 
rival uf OhnstorherOlticklof Bobe'm ia, and these 
two musicians frave Inrtli to h Ion? paper war. 
Tliose who bided with the Italian were calleil 
Piccinisfi-t, those who sided with tUo German were 
called Gltlckisls. 

Pick. To throw; same as pitch. 
The instrument that throws the shuttle 
is called the picker. (Anglo-Saxon, 
ptje-afi, to throw, pull, or pick.) 

" 1 11 iMck joii oVr the isileh." 

•Shnkespmte : Henry VII T.. v. 8, 

Pick Straws (7b). To show fatigue 
or weariness, as birds pick up straws to 
make their nests (or bed). 

" Thoir ejelids didnotoni-e pick atinwo, 

And wink, and sink away ; 

No. no , they were as hnskas hecs, 

And loviDK tilings did myr 
Peter Pinaar ; Orson and Ellen, canto x . 

Pick a Hole In his Coat (7b). To 
flud fault with one ; to flx on some small 
offence as censurable. 

*' And shall hiicIi nu>hH8 tlioii. not worth a groat. 

Dfire pick a hole In such a great man's cciato" 
Pffer Pindar : A’/ni^tfe to John Hn'lnds. 

Plokanln'ny* A young child. A 
West Indian negro w'ord. (Spanish, 
pcqpfuoy little ; nnioy child.) 

Plok'elher'rlnge (o syl.) . A buffoon, 
is HO called by the Dutch. 

Pickers and Stealers. The bauds. 
In French ari/ot hands are called harpesy 
vrhich is a contracted form of harpiom ; 
and harpion is the Italian arpwue^ a 
hook used by tliieves to pick linen, etc., 
from hedges. A harpe d'au vhteu means 
a dog's paw, and “7/ manta tres hint ses 
harprs *’ means lie used his iingers very 
dexterously. 

" ItoHnii'i nniz M v lord, x on nncp did Inx p hip. 

Hnmlrt \iid ilu still, hy I hosp pickpiH nud 
stp;ilpis,’' Shnht nn are : Hamlet. iM.ll. 

Pioklo. rod lit pnk/e. One retidy 
1o ehastise with iitany inoment. Pickled 
means pnjservod for use. (Danish, 
pfhel.) 

J'm t H o pvvttp pith /(?. In a sorry plight, 
or state of disorder. 

•• Hoxv rani'st thou in thh pickle’" 

Shatu’s/ioare : Tempest, v l 

Pickwick {Mr. Samuel) . The hero 
of the rickinck rapei'Sy by Charles 
Dickens. He is a simple-minded, bene- 
volent old gentlemim, who wears spec- 
t.'irle.<i. breeches, and short black gaiters, 
lias a bald head, and **good round belly.** 
lie founds a dub, and travels with its 
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members over England, each member 
being under his guardiamhip. 

Piokwickian. a Pickwickian 
mnnc. An insult whitewaslied. Mr. 
Pickwick accused Mr. Blotton of jjcting 
in a vile and calumnious mauiier/* 
whereupon Mr. Blotton retorted by call- 
ing Mr. Pickwick “a humbug.*’ It 
finally was made to appear that both had 
used the offensive words only in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and that each had, in 
fact, the highest regard and esteem for 
the other. So the affrant was adjusted, 
and both were satisfied. 

“ Lawyers and politicians daily almae each other 
in a Pickwickiitn Ben»e.'’~-fioirafrr;A. 

Pio'rocliole, King of Lerne. A 
Greek compound, meauing bitter- 
bile,” or chmeric. The rustics of Utopia 
one day asked the cake -bakers of Lerne 
to sell them some cakes, hut received 
only abuse ; whereupon a quarrel en- 
sued. When Picroohole was informed 
thereof, he marched with all his men 
against U topia. King Grangousier tried 
to appease the choleric king, but all his 
efforts were iu vain. At len^h Gargaii- 
tua arrived, defeated Pici ocholo, and put 
his army to tlie rout. {Itabelaia : <tt(r~ 
gavtmy bk. i.) 

King Pivrorhdh's itfnteftmatt. One who 
without his Jiost reckons of mighty 
achievements to be arroraplished. The 
Duke of Smalltrash, Earl of Sivashbiick- 
ler, and Captain Durtaille advised King 
Picrocholc to divide his army into tw'o 
parts : one was to be left to carry on the 
war iu hand, and the other to be sent 
forth to make con<iuests. They were to 
take Englaud, France and Spain, Asia 
Minor, the (5 reek Islands, and Turkey”, 
Gennany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
etc., and to divide "the lauds thus taken 
among the couquerora. Echeph'roii, 
an old soldier, replied -“i\ shoemaker 
bought a lia’])oth of milk ; W'ith this ho 
was going to iniike butter, the butter 
was to buy a cow, the eow' >v.'is to have a 
calf, the calf was to Iw cbniigcd for a 
colt, and the man wiis to beeomoa iinixib ; 
only he eracked his jug, spilt his milk, 
mill went sunperlcss to bed.” {liafivhtis : 
Gurgautna^ bk. i. .'l-'f.) 

V In IH70 the French emperor (Napo- 
leon III.) was induced to declare war 
against Germany. Ho was to make a 
demonstration and march in triumph to 
Berlin. Having taken Berlin, he was to 
inarch to Italy to restore the Pope to his 
doniinious, and then to i*estore tiie Queen 
of Spain to her throne ; but he failed in 
the first, lost his thiouc, and Paris fdl 
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into the hands of the allied Frusdan 
army. 

His uncle’s “ Berlin Decree,*’ for tbe 
subjection of Great Britain, was a BimiluT 
miscalculation. This decree ordained 
that no European state was to deal with 
England ; and, the trade of England 
being thus riiiuod, the kingdom must 
perforce submit to Napoleon. But as 
England was the best customer of the 
European states, the states of Europe 
were so impoverished that they revolted 
against the dictator, and the battle of 
Waterloo was his utter downfall. 

Plots. The inhabitants of Albin, 
north-east of Sicotlaiid. The name is 
usually said to be the Latin pwti (painted 
[or tattooed! writh w'oad), but in the 
Irish chronicles the Piets are called Pio* 
(ones, Pietons, Viccardniy, etc. 

Plots’ Houses. Those underground 
buildings more accurately termed earth 
houses,’* us the Piet's Bxiuse at Kettle- 
bum, in Caithness. 

Plotnro. A model, or beau-ideal, as, 
Hi IS the pictnre of health ; A perfect 
picture of a house, (Latin, pirtuia.) 

The Picture, Massinger has borrowed 
the })lot of this play from Baudello of 
Piedmont, who wrote not dies or tales in 
the fifteenth century. 

Picture Bible. {Her Bihlia.) 

Picture Galleries. 

London is famous for its Constables, 
Turners, Landseers, (xainsboroughs, etc, 
Madrid for its Munllos, Van Dycks, 
Da Vincis, Rubenses, etc. 

Dresden for its Raphael, Titian, and 
Correggio. 

Amsterdam for its Dutch masters. 

Rome for its Italian masters. 

Pictures. {See C'autnet, ('autoo.v.s, 

etc.) 

Pie. 7a)oI intf for a pn 's nest (Freiirli) . 
Looking for something you are not likely 
to find. ('SV'^ hvluir,') 

He ts in the pie's nest (French). In a 
fix, in great doubt, ni a quandary. The 
pie platjcs her nest out fd reach, ami for- 
tific-s it with thorny sticks, leaving only a 
small aperture just huge enough to ad- 
mit her body. She gencially sits W’ith 
her head towards the hole, watching 
against intruders. 

•• Jo m'fln viiv < lnTrhfv nn ffiMiul Kiit-eati e. II 
CHI MU iiirt df l» ini' Jf>Hn Uiin 

Pie Comer (London). So named 
from an eating-house— the [Mag] pie. 
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Pie Foadre* A court formerly held 
at a fail* ou St. Giles’s Hill, near Win- 
chester. It was oiimally authorised by 
the Bishop of Winton from a grant of 
Edward lY. Similar courts were held 
elsewhere at wakes and fairs for the 
rough-and-ready treatment of pedlai-s 
and hawkers, to compel them and those 
with whom they dealt to fulfil theii* con- 
tracts. (French, med dusty 

foot. A vagabond is called in French 
pied potidreux.) 

Have itbprnceedinpKrlMflllnwed or 
Allowed, at laDcy of pip-pnwder.” 

Butlf.r : UiidiUnth^ pt.ii. 2 

Piebald. Porty-cohmred. A corrup- 
tion otpie-btuied^ speckled like a j)ic. Tlie 
words Ball, Dun, aiidFavel are frequently 
given as names to cows. ‘ ‘ Ball ” means 
the cow with a mark on its f-ace : “ ” 

means the cow of a dim or brownish - 

? rellow colour; and “Favel” means thcj 
)ay cow. iufiiielic, ineaiLsamark ; 

bnllnoh, sjiocklcd.) 

Pled de la Lottre {Ah). Quite 
literally. 

• Of < mii'np, oil will not lakp pvor) l iiinju I bavr 
'••lid iimip an inttl dc la. Iettrc."—Fta. uiUe: .1 
I ‘h ? Imofih I cal Tr tlafi t/ 

Pied Piper of Ham elln. I’he Pied 
F’ijior WHS promised a reword if he would 
drive the rats and mice out of Ffamelii 
(Westphalia). TJiis ho did, for he 
gathered them together by his pipe, and 
then drowned them iii the. Weser. As 
the people refused to pay him, he next 
led the children to Kopptdberg Hill, 
where 130 of them iierished (July 22iul, 
1376). (6 W'Hatto.) 

“ To blow tlie piiK! his liiw hr uniikU'i] 

And M^ieeii and hliie Ins sliiir]io.>es twinkled . . . 
And eiv three non-s Ins pipe had nfiemi . . . 

Out of tho houses rats came iiMiililini,'--' 

Oreat rats, sninU rats, lean lats, Imiwny nits. 
Brown r.ns, Ii1h< k nits, irrey mis, tawny rai>. 

And step hy step they followed liini dsDriuK, 

Till they came to the n\cr Wcscr.” 

Jlahf'it Hi on nintf. 

** Hameln, on the river Hamel, is 
W’here the Jlattenfanger jiliyed thi.s 
prank. It is saitl that the ehildron diil 
not perish in the imuiiitain, hut were led 
over it to Truiisylvania., whin* they 
formed a. (iermaii colony. 

Pierre. A conspirator in i)t way's 
i rutcf h'f>^nrd. lie is dcsi-rihed as ;i j 
patriot of tho bluntest manners, and :i \ 
stoical heart. 

Ffflier than Pierre dn Coiffnet (Frcnrhh 
Coignercs was an advocate -general ni 
the reign of Philippe de Valois, who ' 
stoutly opposed the encroachments of 
the Church. The monks, in revenge, 
called, by way of pun, those grotesque 
monkey-like figures carved in stone, 
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used in church architecture, pieires dn 
Coifjnet or pierres dn Cotgnereit. At 
Notre Dame de Paris they used to ex- 
tinguish their torches in the mouths and 
nostrils of these figures, which thus 
acquired a superadoed ugliness. (See 
Jtecherchea de rasquier, iii. chap, xxvii.) 

" You ma,\ assoiaato them >vitli Master Poti-r du 
I'oiKnel. ... in tin* middle of tlu* porrli ... to 
jierform the olllee of p'^rniKUiBhcrB, and ivnli 
tlitMi* misoK put out tlie Imdited ramllrs, toiTlips, 
tai^erf), aud Hambeaiiv."— 

Pierrot \^pe'er-rd]. A character in 
French pantomime i-epresenting a man 
in growth and a child in mind and 
manners. He is generally the tallest 
and thinnest inan that can be got, has 
hia face and hair covered with white 
powder or tloiir, and wears a whHe 
gown with very long Rloeves, and a vow 
of big biittoua down the front. Tho 
word iiieans Little Peter. 

Piers. Tho shepherd who rein tea the 
fable of the Ktd aud her Darn, to show 
the danger of bad company. {Spnm'r : 
tShepherd' a Cat^uda r . ) 

Piers Plowman. Tho licro of a 
aatirical poem of tho fourteenth roiitury. 
He falls asleep, like John Biiuyan, ou 
the Mai vein Hills, and has different 
visions, which he describes, and in which 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
the dissolnteiiesR of the clergy, and the 
allurements to sin, with considerable 
bitterness. The author is supposed to 
be Robert or William Langland. , 

Pleta'. A representation of the Virgin 
Mary embracing the dead body of her 
Son. Filial or parental love was called 
pietg by the Romans. (iSeo Pious.) 

Pi'etlsts. A sect of Lutherans in 
the seventeenth century, who sought to 
introduce a more moral life and a more 
“ evangelical ” spirit of doctrine into the 
reformed church. lu Gennaiiy the word 
Pietist is about equal to our A’ulgar use 
of Methodist. 

Pie'tro (2 syl.). nic putative father 
of Pomjiiri.-i, criiiiinally assumed as his 
child lo jircvoiit I'crtain projicrty from 
glassing to an heir not liis own. {Raberf 
Rrmrunuf : The Riuff aud the Ihnd'^ ii. 
r)80.) (<W Ring.) 

Pig (77/0 was held sacred by the 
ancient Cretans, because Jupiter was 
suckled by a sow ; it was immolated in 
the mysteries of Eleusis ; was sacrificed 
to Hercules, to Venus, the Lares (2 syl.), 
and all those who sought relief from 
hodily ailments. The sow was sacrificed 
to Ceres (2 syl.), ** because it taught men 
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to turn up the earth ; ” and in Egypt it 
was slain on grand weddings on account 
c*f its fecundicy. 

Pig. In the forefeet of pigs is a very 
smaTl hole, which may be seen when tiie 
hair lias been carefully removed. Tlie 
tradition is that the legion of devils 
entered by these apertures. There are 
also round it some six rings, the whole 
togetlier not larger than a small spangle ; 
they look as if burnt or branded into the 
skin, and the tradition is that they are 
the marks of the devil’s claws wlieu he 
oiitered tlie swine (Mark v. 11-15). 
(/SVr Chbistian Tkaditions.) 

Rifhng uu a piy. It was Jane, after- 
wards Iliichess cif ClordoTi, who, in I77i>, | 
undertook for a wager to I’ulc down tlie 
High Street of Edinburgh, in broad day- 
light, on the back of ii jjig, and slu* won 
her het. 

Snmt tun} there aee tore not a ffttpinei 
pttj i^Merehant of Veniee^xw 1). Marshal 
d’ Albert always fainted at trie sight of 
a roast sucking jiig. (-SVr Antu'AThy, 
Cat.) 

The same is said of Yauglieiin, the 
renowned Hanoverian huntsman. Keller 
used to faint at the sight of smoked 
bacon. 

Pig-baok, Pioka-liaok, or - 

httvk^ does not mean as a jiig is (‘jirriod 
by M butcher, but a,s a puju or eh it ft is 
canied. It sluuikl be written (fpnpja- 
back, A butcher carries a pig tirafi 
(ioiniwards^ with its legs over his 
shoulders ; but a child is eaiTied with 
its arnis round yoiir nock, and logs 
uiiiler your anus, 

“Siu* rlie mlier :i im kuivu k iipun her 

s Ik III Mim’s." L'llii i o tun-. 

Pig-eyes. Very sniall blaek eyes, 
like those of a ])ig. Southey sTiys, 

“ Those eyes have taught tin* hiver 
flatterx 'J’lie ace of diaiuunds is called 
“a pig’s eye.” 

Pig Hunt (.1). A village sport, in 
which a certain iiuiiiIh;!' of persons 
blindfolded hunt a small pig eontiiicd by 
hurdles within a limited s])aee. Tlie 
winner, having caught tlie jiig, tucks it 
under his arm, and keeps it as lus prize. 

Pig-iron. This is a mere jilay upon 
the word sow. When iron is molted it 
runs off into a channel called a sow, the 
lat'eral branches of which are (^llerl tlie 
pigs * here the iron cools, and is calleil 
pig-iron. 

Pig and Tinderboz. llie Elephant 
and Castle. 

Pig and Whistle. The bowl and 


was^il, or the w*assail-cup and wassail. 
A piffgm is a pail, especially a milk-pail ; 
and a pig is a small nowd, cup, or mug, 
making ** milk and wassail ; similar to 
the modem sign of Jug and Glass — 
t.e. lieer and wine. Thus a crockery- 
dealer is called a ptg-u tfr. 

Wg in a Poke (-f ). A blind bar- 
gain. d’lie Erench say Avheter vkat m 
jMiche. The refei'eiiee is to a common 
trick in days gone by of substiiiitlug a 
cat for a sucking-pig, and trying to 

aim it off on grecnliorris. If ‘anyone 

eedlessly bought the article without 
examination he bought a “cat” for a 
“pig, ” but if hi‘ opened the sack he 
“let the cat out of the bng.” and the 
trick W'as llisclflse^l. 'I’hc Erench vhnt en 
poehc refere to the fact, while our ]>ro- 
verb regards the trick. Pocket is dimi- 
nutive of ]»oke. 

Pigs. {See lUlt'l’IIOI.()MKW^ I’lOS.) 

Jle hm brought his pigs to // prrtfg 
■market, lie has madi' :i \ cry bad bar- 
gain ; be has nuinagcd his business in a 
very bad way. Pigs w'ero the chief 
artfoles of sale w'ith oui Saxon herdsmen, 
and till ri'cently the village cottager 
looked to pay his lent by the sale of his 
liigs. 

Jle foiloas me about hke an Anthong 
pigy or such ami such a one is a Tantong 
pig : meaning a beggar, a hang«*r-oii. 
Stow says tliat the oflicius of the luurket 
used to slit the c'ars of jugs iiiitit for 
food. One day one of the proctors of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital tied a bell about a 
pig whoso ear was slit, and uo one would 
ever hurt it. The ]>ig would follow like 
a dog anyone who fed it. 

Please ' the pujs. If tlic Virgin jiennits. 
(Sax(»ii, ingily a viigiii.) Jn the 
Haiiisli New Te.slaiu(‘Tit “maiden ” is 
gcniTully rcudereii pigeii. “ I'lg ( .Voss,” 
iledicatc'd to the Virgin Mary, is 
Pirgin Prossy or the l.inlif Cross. So 
also “Pig’s Hill,” “Pig’s Hitch,” in 
some iiistaiices at lea.st, are the tleld and 
diggin’ attached to the Lady’s t'hapel, 
though in others they an* siinjily tin; hill 
and ditch where pigs wen* offered lor sah;. 
Another etymology is Intense the puies 
(fairh's), a saying still common in Hevon- 
bliire. 

It i.s somewhat remarkable that pige 
should he Norse for maiden, and hoq or» 
og Gaelic for young generally. Thus 
ogan (a young man), and gtnr (a young 
womnji). 

Pigskin [A). A gentleman’s saddle, 
made of pigskin. "To throw a leg 
across a pigskin ” is to mount a horse. 
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PIftalla (7AiO. The ^Chineee; so 
called t)ei!ii.U86 the Tartar tonsure and 
braided queue are very general. 

** We laid a^y telliner'nne anotUer of the i»ig- 
tafle till yrtf imch aru)»|>ed atC to 
otMrtU tlw CMnegfi, 

Pigeon (Ho). To cheat, to gull one 
of hie money by almost Belf-evidcnt 
hoaxes. Pigeons are very easily gulled, 
caught by snares, or scared by nialkius. 
One easily gulled is called a pujeou. The 
French pujvmi means a dupe. 

‘*ilr lilt* drmero.v iiinioHt mho tii Monup iiii ili* 

mix Mill n«* Ki* llils^pnt hi fni'ilniuMii luuriiiinor u 
lelien gvu)a."^Li;ei Ditiluyavn dcJai'ques J'uhureaiL 
(15IH5). 

Tlpin^ the pigeone. Stealing coals 
from a coi't or sack betu'cen the coal- 
dealer's yard and the house of the 
customer.' 

J^/giuf/ tUv hhu‘ pigeon. Stealing the 
lead from off the roofs of churches or 
building of any kind. 

To pigeon a pemon is to cheat him 
clandestinely. A gullible peraon is called 
a pigeon, and in the sporting world 
shaips and fiats are called “rooks and 
Itigeons.” 'llie brigands of Spiin used 
to be colled pahmm (pigeons; ; and in 
French argot a dupe is called fHrhony or 
/jeachon de rnhtf ; wliero pt'vhoH or peachon 
is the Italian ptwutuv (u pigeon), and dc 
ruby is a pun on dtrobr, bamboozled. 

2o pluck u ptgvuu. J’o clieata gullible 
person of his money. To fl^jece a green- 
horn. (-iSle^C (jrB££19U011N.) 

“ ‘H«-e foiiK-H aniro ingtviii i n jiliifk.’ sjinl mioof 
the ililev»*».”--f;. Jkiativ. 

Pigeon, Pigeons. IMtt says in 
Mecca no one will kill the blue jiigeons, 
because they are held sacred. 

The black ptgeomt of Jhuhhm, Two 
black pigeons, we arc told, took their 
flight from Thebes, in Egyjit ; one dew 
to Libya, and the otlier to Dodo'na, in 
Gh^ce. On tlie spot where the former 
alighted, the temple of J uniter Aninioii 
was erected ; in the place where the other 
settied, the oracle of J npiter was estab- 
lished, and thei'e the responses were made 
by ^le black pigeons that inhabited tlie 
surrounding groves. This fable is 
probably ^sed on a nuii upon the 
word peleiaiy which usually means '’old 
women,*’ but in the dialect of the Fpi’rots 
signifies pigeons or doves. 

MalmueCs ptyeou, (See Mahomet.) 

Jit Rama pigeons are not served fm’ 
human food, because the Holy Ghost 
assumed the likeness of - a, dove at the 
bapjUsm of Jesus ; ' and part of thi; 
marriage service cunsisis in letting loose 


two pigeons. (See The Sporting Maga^ 
1 ci/n?, January, 1826, p. 307.) 

Tigeon lags only two eggs. Hence the 
Queen says of Hamlet, after his fit he 
will be— 

“ A» i^atieiir as tbt* female dove 

When that her golden couplets arc disclosed [i.e. 
hatched],*' Hamiety v. 1. 

He who is sprinkled with pigeon's hhod 
will nerer die a natural death. A sculp- 
tor carrying home a bust of Charles T. 
stopjied to rest on the way; at tho 
moniout a pigeon overliead was struck 
by a hawk, and the blood of the bird fell 
on the neck of the bust, llie sculptor 
thought it ominous, and after tho king 
was beheaded the saying became 
cuiTent. 

Flocks of wild pigeons presage the pesti~ 
lencty at least in Loiiisia'na. Longfellow 
says they come with “naught in their 
craws but an aconi.” (Evangeline.) 

Plgeon-BngUflh or Pigeon-talk. 

A corruption of btmness-talk. Thus: 
business, business, bidgiii, pidgin, 
pigeon. A mixture of English. Fortn- 
gucse, and Chinese, used in business 
transactions in “ The Flowery Empire.” 

“The iraderH cure iiorUing for the Chineite Ian- 
gu«Ke,aiid me eontem lomrry on iheir ImsinoKa 
iiHiiWictions inahirleouH jargon called “ pigeon 
lingliHli."— 7’/iti 77 writ 

Pigeon-bole (A), A small conipart- 
inent for filing papers. In pigeon- 
lockcrs a small hole is left for the 
ingeoiis to walk in and out. ' 

Pigoon-llvered. Timid, casily 
frightciied, like a pigeon. The bile rules 
the teraiier, and tlie livej; tlie bile. 

Pigeon Pair. A boy and girl, twins. 
It w-us once supposiul that pigfHms always 
sit on two eggs wliicli produce a male 
and a female, and these tw'iu birds live 
together in love the rest of their lives. 

Pigg. (Sec under the word Bkewkk.) 

Piggy-wiggy or Piggy-whidden. 

A word of endeai’raent ; a pet pijf, which, 
being tho smallest of tlie fitter, is called 
by the diminutive Tiggy, the ivtggg 
being merely alliterative. 

Pigbtel or Pigb'tle. A small parcel 
of laud enclosed with a hed^. In the 
eastern counties called a pi'kie. 

‘•Ne\er had ilmt iinxelty In iiiiinure whitened 
the . . . piifhiels of Court Farm.' —Jfijitf Attt/ord: 
thtr Villtti/r, j». OH. 

Pigmy. A dwarf. In fabulous his- 
tory the pigmies were a nation of dwarfs 
devoured by cranes. (See Pygmies.) 

Pigmey or Pigenie. A word of 
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endearment to a (Diminutive of 

the An£^-Sa2oni7i^«r, a little girl.) 

Plgwlgglik An elf in love with 
Queen Mab. He combats the jealous 
O'berou with gi^at fuiy. {Drayton : 
Nymphidia.) 

PIke'k Bead {A). A pike’s head has 
all the parts of the crucifixion of Christ. 
There are the cross, three nails, and u 
swoi'd distinctljr recognisable. The Ger> 
man tradition is that when Christ was 
crucified all fishes dived under the waters 
in terror, except the pike, urhich, out of 
curiosity, lifted up its head and beheld 
the whole scone. (AV/? Passion Flower.) 

Pikestaff. iTaw rt,\ a ^nUcsinf, 
Quito obvious and unmistakable, 'llio 
pikestaff was the staff carried by pil- 
grims, which plainly and somewhat 
ostentatiously announced their “devo- 
tion.” It has been suggested that 
** pikestaff” is a corruption of “pack- 
staff,** meaning the staff on which a 
pedlar carries his pack, but there is no 
need for the change. 

Pilate Voice. A loud ranting voice. 
In the old m^storios all tyrants were 
made to speak in a rough muting man- 
ner. Thus Bottom the Weaver, after a 
rant “ to show his quality,” exclaims, 
“ That’s ’Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein 
and Hamlet dcsciihcs a ntntiug actoi* as 
“ out-horodiug Hci'od.” 

“Ill HiIhK* V(iyH ho Kan (o iTy, 

Ami swor by aniiod, ami ll^ blood ami bfinoa 
Chaucer ; Cmdtrhury Talrn, 3126 . 

Pilate'S Wife, who vramed Pilate to 
have nothing to do with Jesus, is called 
Procla. (A. Jofimon : The Rise of 
Christendonu P* 41G.) 

Others call her Justitia, evidently an 
assumed name. 

Pila'tns {Mount) in Switzerland. 
The similarity of the word w'ith the name 
of Pontius Pilate has given rise to the 
tradition that the Roman Qovenior, be- 
ing banished to Gaul by Tiberius, wan- 
dered to this mount and threw himself 
into a black lake on its summit But 
Mont Pileatus means the “ hatted moun- 
tam,” because it is frequently capped 
with clouds. 

? The story goes, that once a year 
Pilate appears in his robes of office, and 
whoever sees the ghost will die before 
the year is out. In the rixteenth century 
a law was passed forbidding anyone to 
throw stones iu tlie lake, for fear of 
bringing a tempest on the country'. 

Thera is a towir called Pilate la the UInml ut 
BlipajUol% and a Moat Pilate In France, 


PUidL The flannel napkin ,of, aii' 
infant ; a buff or leather jerkin. , (kjiglo- 
Saxon pyleVf a pilch.) 

Plleher. A scabbard. (Anglo-Saxon, 
pi/Rv; L&tm, peliisy skiu.) 

“ Will you iiliick iour sword out of Ills pilcljer ?'* 
—Shakeepeare : Rutueo and Juliet, iii. 1, 

PllgojrUe or PlU’d Oarlle (A). 
One whose hair has fallen off worn 
dissipation. Stow says of one getting 
l^ld : “He will soon be a iieoled garlic 
like myself.’’ Goiicmlly a poor wi*etch 
avoided^ and forsaken 1i>y his fellows. 
The editor of \ohs and Qavries says 
tluit garlic was a prime specific for 
leprosy, so that garlic and leprosy be- 
came inseparably associated. As Ic|>ers 
had to pill tlicir own garlic, they 
were nicknamed aud anyone 

shunned like a leper was so called like- 
wise. (To pill — to })ecl ; sec Gcu. xxx. 
37.) 

*.* It must be borne in mind that at 
one time garlic was much more com- 
monly used iu England tlian it is now. 

“ After this [foastl wc JoKpccl t)ff to boil for tU« 
night ; but never a bit could roor bilgarlir sleep 
f luwink, for the e\crl»Hiiiig jiugfo of bcllH.’’— 
Subelaia : Pautugiml, v. 7. 

Pilgrim Fathers {The), The 102 
English, Scotch, and Dutch Puritans 
who, in December, 1620, went to North 
America in tlie ship called the Mayfiotrer, 
and colonised Maine, Now Hampshire, 
Vennoiit, Massachusetts, and Ooiitiec- 
ticut. 

PU'grlmage (3 syl.). The chief 
places ill the West were (1) Walsingham 
and Canterbury (England) ; (2) Four- 
vieres, Puy, anil St. Disuis (France) ; (3) 
Rome. Loretto, (rcnctsano, and Assisi 
(Italy) ; (4) Compostclla, Gumhtlupe, 
and Montserrat (Spain) ; (5) Getting, 
Zell, Cologne, Trier, and EinHiedelii 
(Germany). Chaucer luis an adniirahle 
siccount, chiefly iu verse, of a pilgrim- 
age to Becket’s tomb in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The pilgiims beguile the 
weariness of the way by telling tales. 
These Canterbury Tales were never com- 
pleted. 

Pillar Saints or StylVtes, A class 
of ascetics, chiefly of S 3 rria, who took 
up their abode ou the top of a pillar, 
from which they never descended. {See 
Sttlites.) 

Pillar to Post. Jinnnwff from pillar 
to poet — from one thing to another with* 
out any definite purpose. ' This is an 
nlliision to the maneye. The pillar is 
the centre of the nding ground, and 
Ihe iiosts are the columns at equal 
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distances, placed two and two round 
the circumference of the ring. 

Pillars of Heaven {Thr) Tlu' 
Atlas Mountains are so called by the 
natives. 

Pillars of Hercules {The), Ttic 
opposite rocks at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean Sea, one in Spain and 
the other on the Afri(‘a.n continent. The 
tale is that they were bound together till 
Hercules tore them asunder in order to 
get to Gades ((^ladiz). llie ancients 
called them Calpe and Ab^'la ; we call 
them Gibraltar Kock and Mount Hacho, 
on which stands the fortress of C'eu'ta 
(Ku'tali). 

Pillory. The following oiiiinent men 
have been put in the pilloiy for literary 
offences Leighton, for tracts against 
Charles I. ; Lilbiini, for circulating the 
tracts of Dr. Btistwick ; Bastwick, for at- 
tacking the Church of England ; Wartoii 
the publisher; Prynne, for a satire on 
the wife of Charles 1. ; Daniel Defoe, 
for a pamphlet entitled The tShorfenf 
irny infh Ihmnfvrti^ etc. 

Pilot, according to Scaliger, is firmi 
an old French word, ptie (a ship). 

Pilot B^oon {A). A ])o]itieal 
feeler; a hint thrown out to ascertain 
public opinion on some moot |)oint. 

“Aft tlUH ^eiilleiiian itt in tho rotifldtMico of 
luMiiftrerft, it. ih fiilr loiiHsuirK' tiisii li<' wiiKUeirntfil 
to iitarl iliis fttactMtieiii ns u juloi }iallo<m.'*~^iVefrii- 
pafier leader, lfW5, 

Pilot Fisli. So called because it is 
supposed to pilot the shark to its prey. 

Pilot tliat woAthored the Storm 

(The). William Pitt, son of the iii-st 
Earl of Chatham, licorge Canning, in 
IH0‘J, wrote a song so called in eoin- 
plinierit to William Pitt, wlui .steertMl us 
saft^ly through the Eiiropeuii storm 
stirrt'd up by Naiioleoii. 

Pilpay' or Ji'uiptnf. 'riie IndiiUL 
.^Isop. His eoiiipihitioii wuk in Sanslait, 
and entitled Tunirha-Tuntru. KJiosrii 
(Chqsroes) the Great, of Persia, ordered 
them to be translated into Pehlvi, an 
idiom of Medish, at that time the Ian* 
guage of Persia. This w'as in the middle 
of tl^e sixtli contnr 3 \ 

Plm'lioo (London). At one time a 
district of public f;^rden.s imieh fre- 
<(ueiited on holidays. According to 
titulition, it received its name from Ben 
Hmlioo, famous for his nut-brown ale. 
His toa-ilardens, ho'wever, were near 
Hoaton, and the road to them was' 
termed Pimlico Path; s6 that what is 


now called Pimlico wa.s so named from 
the j)opuhirity of the Hoxtou resort. 

“H.'ivo ;it lliftj*, liien. my incrru* hnyeM. ami lie* 
tor (lid Jieri Piiiilifci'M niii-hrewu xXeH'eti 

from Ifo(/8ituu (JjHH), 

Pimlioo. To ualli in TimUco. To- 
promenade, handsomely dressed, along 
Pimlie(i Path. 

“ Not far from this place were llie Asimi'Hioia 
GurdeiiM ami Fiiiilico Piuli. heie uere line walks, 
cool ttrltiiiirs, etc., inueli used by the i-itizeus of 
London and rheir faimhes,"— A'at. Hist. Surrey, v. 
Til. 

Pin M). A cask holding gallons 
of ale or beei*. This is the smallest of 
the casks. Two pins = a firkin oi' 9 
gallons, and 2 iirkius •= a kilderkin, or 
18 gallons. 

Pin, Not worth a pin. Wholly worth- 
leas. 

1 don't rare a pin^ or a put's point. In 
the least. 

The pm. The centre ; as, “ the pin of 
the heart ” {Shakrefnare : Itonuv and 
Jntiet, ii. 4). 'ITie allusion is to the pin 
w'hich fastened the clout or w’hito mark 
on a target in archery. 

U'eah on htt> puts" Weak in his legs, 
the legs being a innirs jiegs or 
poi’ters. 

A nterrt/ pin. A ro 3 ’stei'er. 

We are told that St. Dunstan intro- 
duced tin? plan of plugging tankards, to 
check the intemjierate hahif.s of the 
I^nglish in his time. Called “])in-t(Jii- 
karcU.” 

In merry pin. In ineny mood, in 
good spiiits. Pegge, in his Anonymmna, 
says that the old tanka ids were dividecl 
into eight equal parts, ;unl each juirt was 
marked with a silver jiin. The (mijw ludd 
tw'o quarts, eonseqiiently the (|iiaii1itv 
from pin to pin was lialf a. WinehesteV 
jniit. By tho rules of “good fellowship ’* 
a drinker was supposed to stoj) drinking 
only at a ^itty and if ho drank be^yoiid it, 
was todniik to the next one. As it w as 
very lianl to stoj) exactly at the jiin, the 
vain efforts gave rise to imieh mirth, and 
the drinker had generally to drain the 
tankard. (iSVe Pioa.) 

No Sons, no liiiisl), no jovinl dm 
Of'diiiikiiKf wasMiil to I 111* pin." ' 

Long/elluic : Oolden Lrgrml. 

1 do not pin my faith nfton your s/eere. 

I am not going to take your ipse dint 
for gospel. In feudal times badges vrerv 
worn, and tho partisans of a leader used 
to wear his badge, whicli w as pinned on 
the sleeve. Sometimes the.se Ijudges 
wejie changed for specific puipeses, and 
persons learned to doubt. Hence the 
phrase, “ You wear the badge, but 1 do 
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uot intend to pin my faith on your 
sleeve.** 

He tirlvd at the pin, Battled at the 
latch to jTivc notice that he was al)Out to 
enter. Tlio idii was not only thii latch 
of chamber-doors and cottages, but the 
**raBp*’ of castles used instead of the 
modern knocker. It was attached to a 
ring, which produced a grating sound to 
give notice to the warder. 

“ licJit lie jniuiiiMl up the slair, 

And tiried at the imi ; 

And wha sae rosuly as hersel* 

To let the laddie iii." 

Charlie niff Ihirlmt,. 

Pin Bfoney. A lady's allowance of 
money for lier own personal expenditure. 
Loug after tlie invention of pins, in the 
fourtiu‘iith century, the maker wiis al- 
lowed t^> sell them” in ojjcu sliop only on 
January 1st and 2iid. It wjus then that 
the court Indies and city (bimos flocked 
to the depots to buy thorn, liaving been 
tirst 7 novi(led with money by their hus- 
bands. When pins became cheap and 
common, the ladies spent their allow- 
ances on other fancies, but the term pin 
money reinaiiicd in vogue. 

It is quite an error to supjiose that 
pins were invented in the reign of 
Fran^'eis 1.. and introdueed into England 
by t'athorine Howfml, the fifth wife of 
Henry Till. In b'117, just 200 yeai*s 
before the death of Framjois, 12,000 pin.s 
were delivered from the royal wardrobe 
for the use of the l*i'iiK*c.ss Joan. So 
that pins wore not only nriiiufacturcd in 
England, but were of /Hf/Zt /vyy/f/<?even in 
the reign of Henry IV. (1 JOO-141.'}). 

of hn Vnvl a. A ]ioliey of jictty 
annovunces. 'I’he teini eanu* into pro- 
miueiice during the .strained lelations 
between England and Eiaiuai in 1898, 
and probably took its vise from a ])Ussago 
in the Paris Matuioi November 8tli, 1898. 

Plnabello or Pin'abel (in Orlaudo 
Vttrioso'). Son of Anselino, King of 
Magaiixa. Marphi'sa, having over- 
thrown him, and taken the steed of his 
dame, Piiiahello, al her instigation, de- 
creed that nothing would wipe out the 
disgrace except a thousand dames and a I 
thousand warriors unhorsed, and spoiled 
of their arms, steed, and vest. lie was 
slain by Brad'amaiit. 

Pinch'beck. So called from rUnis- 
toplicr Pinchbeck, a musical -clock 
maker, of Fleet Street. (Died 1732.) Tlie 
word is used for Brummagem gold ; and 
the metal is a compound of copper, zinc, 
and tin. 

“ Where, in tliesc i*liu*bl»fck UayK, ran ive Iimip 
rn find the old agricultural virtue in all itu 
purlti h Anthony TroUupv : Framlcy Purtmuiye. 


Pindar. The French Findar, Jean 
Dorat (1507- lo88). Also Ponce Denia 
Lebrun (1729-1807), 

The Itahan Pindar. Gabriello Chie- 
brera; wlieiice ('hiah'n'envoin in Italian 
tantamount to “ Pindaric. ** (1652- 

1637.) 

Peter J'indar. Dr. John Wolcott 
(1738-1812). 

Ptndar of England, George, Duke of 
Buckingham, most extravagantly de- 
clared Cowley to be the Pind^, Horace, 
and Virgil of England. 

In Westminster Abbey, the last line 
of (Cray’s tablet claims ”the honour of 
Biitish Pindar for the author of The 
Jhtrd, 

‘*Slie rnrifaiiil felt .a HDniiT'n Art* in Miiton'S 
strums, 

A Piiuiar s rniitiin- in tin* l.\ ir nf (irny,” 

Pindar and the Bees. ( See Plato.) 

Pindar of Wakefield {Gcorge-a~ 
fireen) has given his ufinio to a celebrated 
house on the west side of the Gray’s Inn 
Hoad ; and a bouse with that name still 
exists in St. Chad’s How, on the other 
hide of the street. {The Times.) (.S>a 
PiNDKR.) 

Pinda'ric Verse. Irregular verse; 
a iioem of various metres, but of lofty 
stylo, in imitation of the odes of Pinflar. 
Alexander's Feast., by Drydeu, is the 
best siKicimen in English. 

Pinder. One who impounds cattle, 
or takes care of the oatlln impounded ; 
thus Georgc-a-Grci:ii was the I*iuder 
of Wakefield,*^ and his encounter with 
Uobiii Hooil, Scarlet, and Little John 
fonns the subject of one of the Hobiu 
Hood ballads. (Anglo-Saxon a 

fold.) 

Pindo'rus (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
One oi the two lu;rahl,s ; the other is 
Arideus. ' 

Pine-bender {Th). Sinis, the Cor- 
inthian rubb(;r: so called because be 
used to fasten his victims to two pine- 
trt*(*s bent towards tlic earth, and then 
leave them t*) be rent asunder by the 
rebound. 

Pink (./). The flower is so called 
because the f^lgcs of the petals are pinked 
or notched. {See be loir. ) 

Pink of Perfection (T/ic). The 
acme ; the beau-ideal. ShakeHjkare has 
“the pink of coiirtsey ’ * { Romeo and Juliet ^ 
ii. 4); the pink of politeness. (Welsh, 
pwnCf a point, an acme ; our pink, to 
stab ; pinking, cutting into points.) ■* 
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Pl'oiiy or Peony. A flower ; so 
called from the chieftain Paion, who 
discovered it. (Saxm Leechdoms^ i,) 

Plon*ploa. An infantry soldier. 
This is probably a cofruptiou of ptoiK a 
pawn or foot'Boldier. Gotgrave, how- 
ever, thinks the French ^ot-soldiers arc 
so called from their habit of pilfexing 
chickens, "whose cry \&pioupiou. 

Pi'ous (2 syl.). The Romans called a 
man who revered his iatYier pimn ; hence 
Antoni'uus W'as called pum^ because he 
requested that his adopted father (Ha- 
drian) might be ranked among the gods, 
JEne'as wuh called pi us l)p<.‘ausc he res- 
cued his father from the burning city of 
Troy. Tlio Italian word pif td {qx.) has 
a similar mcauing. 

Thf jqous, Ernst I., founder of the 
House of Gotha. (KiOl-lGTt.) 

Robert, sou of Hugues Capet. (971, 
99G-1(W1.) 

Enc IX. of Sweden. (*, 1155-1161.) 

Pip. The hero of Dickens’s Gtrat 
J‘]xwctai%onH. He is first a poor boy, 
and tlieii a man of wealth. 

Pipe. Anglo-Saxon plp^ a piiKJ or 
flute. 

rut that into your jiijn* und smoke it. 
Digest that, if you can. An expcsKioii 
used by one who has givtm an ao^vei-sjiry 
a severe rebuke. The allusion is to the 
pipes of i)ea(je and war smoked by the 
American Indians. 

I'ut your pifu' out. Spoil ymir piping 
or singing ; make you sing another tune, 
or in another key. “ Take your shine 
out ” has a similar force. 

As you pipt-, J must daure, T must 
accommodate myself to your wishes. 

To pipe your eye. To snivel; to cry. 

Pipe Rolls or Great Halls of the l\pc, 
Tlie series of Groat Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer, banning 2 Heniy IT., and 
coniiuiicd ^1834, when the Pipe Oflice 
was abolished. Tliese rolls are now in 
the Public Record Office, Ohanceiy Lone. 

“Take, for iiiatAUCo Mie rijm ltolls,tliHt inaani' 
(Ireiit. srrIoR of dncuniontH on avIucIj, fivnn rlie 
middle of tlio I2th ivntnry until well on in the 
I'Mh, we hnve n iierfoet neemint of the Crown 
rexeniie, mnlered hy the sUerlflFsof ilu* dilfeivnt 
i oiiti J line !t, 4*’l. 

of the Clerk of tlte Pi])e, A very 
ancient office in the Court of Exchequer, 
.where lenses of Crown lands, sheriffs’ 
accounts, etc. , were mtide out. It existed 
in the reign of Henry II., luid wna 
abolished in the reign of 'William IV. 
Lord Bacon says, “ The oflice is so culled 
Itecause the wl'iole I'eceipt of the court is 
finally conveyed into it by means of 


divers small pipes or quills^' ee wotw into 
a cistern. 

Pipe of Peace. The ^"orth Am4ri- 
I can Indians present a pipe to anyone 
they wish to to on good terms with. To 
receive the pipe and smoke' together is 
to promote friendship and gooimll, hut 
to refuse the offer is virtually a decora- 
tion of hostility. 

Pipeclay. Routine; fossilised mili- 
tary dogmas of no real worth. In govern- 
ment offices the term red-lape is used to 
express the same idea* Pipeclay was at 
one time largely used hy soldiers for 
making their gloves, ficcoutrcmeuts, and 
clothes look clean and smai't. 

Pipelet. A concirrye or Fj*encli 
door-poi-ter ; so called from a character 
in Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Tarts, 

Piper. The Pied Piper, {See Pibi>.) 

irho's to pay the piper ? (iSIpc Pay.) 

Totn Piper, So the piper is called in 
the morris dance. 

V There is apparently auotlicr Tom 
Pil)er, referred to Dy Drayton and others, 
of whom nothing is now known. He 
seems to have tooii a sort of Mother 
Goose, or raconteur of short talcs. 

*• Tom Piper m uont* out, and mirth hewnilo. 

He never will conn* lu to tell ua taloR." 

Piper that Played Iwfore SCoecte 

{By the), Pei' tihtcinem qni voram Mo'se 
inodulatiis esf, ’Iliis oath is from Talcs 
in Blackwood [Magazine^ May, 1838] : 
Father Tom and tfie Pope (name of the 
tale). {Foies an^Queries^ April 2, 1887, 
p. 276.) 

Piper'e News or Hawker's Sews, 
Fiddler's Xews. News known to all the 
w'orld. “ Lc secret de polichmeUe." 

Piping Hot. Hot as water which 
pipes or sings. 

Pippa PaeeeB. A. little leaven 
Icnveueth the whole lump. Some casual 
influence has dropped good seed, which 
has tiJton root and beareth fruit to per- 
fection. I’he words are the title of a 
dramatic poem hy Robert Browming. 
Pippii is a chaste-minded, light-hearti 
peasant maiden, who resolves to enjoy 
New Year’s Day, her only holiday'. 
Various groups oz persons overhear her 
as she passes-by &iging her innocent 
dittie.s, and some of her stray words, 
falling into their hearts, act with secret 
but sure influence for good. ( 1 842, ) 

Kow called the jport 

Leo'ne. 
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PIrle'ft Chiatr. *^The lowest seat o’ 
hell.” “ If you do not mend your ways, 
vQu will he sent to Pirie’s chair, the 
lowest seat of hell.” 

“ In Pine’fl cliair you'll ait, 1 say, 

The lowest sesit o hell ; 

II ye do not amend 5 nnr ways 
H'B there tliat ye niu-^t dwell.” 
Chtld'aHituUnh mid Scottinh ftaltads : 

The Courtivus Kmtjht. 

V Pirrie or pyrrie means a sudden 
storm at sea (Scotch pirr ) . ‘ • They were 
driven back by stomie of winde and 
pyiries of the sea.” {North : Plutarch^ 
p. 355.) 

Pirlth'obs. King of the Lapithsc, 

S roverbial for his love of Theseus (‘2 syl.), 
[iug of Athens. 

ns-aller (French). As a shift: for 
want of a better; a dmiicr ressurt ; 
bettor than nothing. 

“She fouteiitod horaelf witli a pis-aller, and 
VH\e her Imtnl ... in rix luonihs to the hoii or 
the linronet'B steward.”— .Su W'. SrutL: Wnvfilei/, 
ihaii, V. 

insa'nio. A servant noted for his 
attachment to Im'ogeii. (S/iaimjH'are : 
Cifmbchne.) 


Plso’8 Jnstlee. That h Pi«o^s Jm- 
tire, Verbu lly right, but morally wrong. 
Seneca tells us that Piao condemned a 
man on circumstantial evidence for mur- 
der; but wlion the suspect was at the 

1 )laoo of execution, tlio man supposed to 
mve Iwjeii murdered exclaimed, “Hold, 
hold I I am the man su})po.sed to have 
been killed.” The centurion sent Iwiek 
the prisoner to Pi.so, and explained the 
case to him ; wliereuponPiso condemned 
all throe to death, saying, 

The man condemned is to be executed 
bec'aiise sentence of death has been passed 
upon iiiin,aiul>Vr^./a.s/j^*rt; the oeiitiirion 
is to be executed because he has disobeyed 
orders, and Jiut jasfilia ; tlic man sup- 
po«»od to ha ve liecn munlered is to bo 
executed because he lias been the eaii.so 
of death to two innoeeut men, and fiat 


jastitia rtsi cwlain mat. 

Pistol. Falstaff’s lieutenant or an- 
cient; a bully, but a coward, a rogue, 
and always poor. {Shakfspt-arr : \ ami 
2 livnrif 1 r. Mrrrt/ M^irvaof IPtmlmr.) 

PlB'tolB. So called from Pi.stoja, in 
Tuscanv, where they were invented in 
1345. (Latin, 

To (haeharge one^n pintol in the air. 
To fight a. man of straw ; to fight harm- 
lessly in order to make up a foolish 
quarrel. • 

“Dr. ll»*\lire lins dlBUharprert bis pistol in tln» 
air rtbat is. lie preirndB .t» light against me, luit 
dlscluirgea his shot against objections which I 
never mailt*]." — TV. i?. CrUuUtw*^: tfiwteenih Cen^ 
iitrp, NuvcnOHJr, 


PistrlB, Piatrlx; PrlstlB, or 
trlz. The sea-monster sent to devour 
Andi'om'eda. In ancient art it is re- 
presented with a dragon's head, the neck 
and head of a beast* fine for the fore- 
legs, and the body and tail of a fish. 
In Christian art the pistris was usuallv 
craplojuid to represent the whale which 
swallowed Jonah. (Jrutan: Comment^ 
artM.) Aratus died a.d. 213. 


I Plt-a-pat. Jf/y hrarf ffovn pit-a^pat, 

I Tlirobs, palpitates. “Pat" is a gentle 
blow (Welsh, fi'at)^ and “pit " is a mere 
ricochet expletive. We have a vast 
number of such ricochet words, as 
“ fiddle - faildle,” “ harum - scarum,” 
“ ding-dong,” etc. 

“ A II V tiling liki* tlio Hoiimlof H rat. 

Miikrit iii,\ liKiri go pir-:i-|«ir.‘' 

Jiroirinini: I'lfd Tner nf llamelin. 

Pitcli. Toavh pitrh, and tjun u'ill be 
dejihd. ‘ ‘ The finger that touches rouge 
will he red.” “ Evil coniinunicatiouH 
e.orrupt good manut*rs.” “A rotten 
apple injures its compaiiions.” 


Pitoli and Pay. Pitch down your 
money and pay at onc.i*. There is a 
supjiresBcd imii in the phrase: “to pay 
a ship ” is to pitch it. 


Till* word lb intrli iiiui |«u— inmi none.” 

: Henry T., ii 


. 1 . 


Pitch into Him. Thrust or dart 
your fists into liim. 


Pitoher. The pitrhir went oucp too 
often to the kvU. The dodge was tried 
once too often, and iitici’ly failed. The 
same sentiment i.s proverbial in most 
European languages. 

Pltch'ors. l.itth' fhfehern have lour/ 
ears. Little folk or children hear what 
■ is .siiid when yon little think it. The 
, ear of a pitchi*!* is the handle, made in 
I the shape of a man's car. Iheliandle 
! of a cream-ewer a ml of other small jugs 
is quite out of pioporiion tf the size of 
! the vessel, comiuMcd w'lth the handles of 
I large jars. 

Pithos. A large jar to keep wine or 
I oil in. Winckelniaiiii has engraved a 
; copy of a curious ha.s-r(‘lief representing 
Diogenes occupying a pithos and holding 
convematioii witli Alexander the Great. 
(Greek pithos, a large wine jar.) 


Pl'trl (plur. PiTAHAs). An order of 
■ divine beings in Hindu mythology in- 
i habiting celestial regions of their own, 
and receiving into their society the 
spirits of those mortals whose funeral 
ntes have been duly perforwodi 
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Pitt Diamond or The Itegmi. Called 
IPitt diamoud because it once belonged 
to Mr. Pitt, grandfather of the famous 
l^rl of Chatham. Called the Regent 
diamond from the Duke of Orleans, Re- 
gent of France, who purchased it. This 
famous diamond was woim in the sword- 
hilt of Napoleon, and now belougs to 
the King of Prussia. 

Pitt*(i Mark. The printer's name 
and place of business affixed to |)riiited 
books, accoidiiig to Willuim Pitt's Act, 
tiO (tco. 111., c. 79. 

Pitt's Pictures or RUhj ViWr Pte- 
tfirrs. Blind windows : so called heoause 
many window's w’ore blocked up wlieu 
William Pitt augmented the Window 
Tax ill 1784, and again in 1797. 

Pit' taeus (Greek, Pitta has). One of 
the “ Seven Sages ” of Greece. His 
great sayings were : (1) “ Know the 
right time” Gin/ tin and 

(2) “ ’Tis a sore thing to be ominent” 
(“ Chale/ion eethlon vminvnai ”). 

Plt'tanoe. An allowanci' of victuals 
over and above bread and wmc. An- 
thony dll Piiiet, ill his translation c»f 
I'liiiy, applies the term over and over 
again to tigs and beans, Tlit; w’ord 
originally comes from tlie }H'o]»le s piety 
in giving to poor nnuidi'aiils food for 
tlieir subsistence. ([Proliably coiinecteil 
W’itli pietas. Monkish Latin’, pot a ana ; 
Spanish, p{tai\ to distribute a dole of 
f(»od ,* pilancn'o^ one wlio distributes the 
dole, or a begging friar who subsists by 
charity.) 

Piz'iCB (2 syl .). The I>cvoiishii*c 
Itobiii Goodfellow's : sail to be tlie 
spirits of infants who have die<l before 
baptism. The Pixy iiioiiarcli holds his 
court like 'ntaiiia, and scuds his subjects 
on their several tasks. The w'onl is a 
diminutive of Pix, probably the same as 
Puck. (Swedish, pghe ; old Luglish, 
poi)ft^ hag^ hogiv; Danish, pO(j’M\i\ pnhhrr,) 

“ \l’ In I 111' piuikc imr <»t.licv c\ il -^in jir*; . . 

Kruy us w il li tluiufs Unit l»o m>t ' 

Simwr : hpilhiflnmion 

Pixy-led (Devonshire), Poake- 
ledden (Worcesterehire). Misled into 
bogs and ditches. 

Place aux Damea. Make way for 
the ladies : give place to the ladies ; the 
ladies first, if you please. Indirei'tly it 
means women beat the men hollow' in 
every contest. 

Plaoe'bo. One of the brothers of 
January, an old boron of Lombardy. 
When January held a family council to 


know whether he should marryi Placebo 
very wisely told him to do os he liked, 
for ’suys he — 

“ A fill pret fool Is eny ooiinsplour/ 

Tliar. Bcrvitli any lord of liigb honour/ 

Thai, liar pposuine,or oonea lonce] therikon It. 

That his f'ounscirschuld imibs Ins Inrdes wit.** 

Chanerr: 'J'lni JkluTchaiaulea Taie, line etc. 

To sing placebo. To seek to ^ease ; to 
trim in order not to offend. The word 
Placebo is often used to denote vespers 
for the dead, from the fact that it is the 
first word of the first Antiphon of that 
Office. 

Pla^giaHst means strictly one wdio 
kidiiap.s a slave. Mai'tial applies the 
w'ord to the kiduapiicr.s of other men’s 
biains. Literary theft luiacknowledged 
is caU(‘d phgiansm. (T<iitin, plagoCnus.) 

Plain {The). The Girondists w'ere so 
called in Ihe National Coiivontion, be- 
cause they sat on the level floor or plain 
of the hall. After the overthrow' of the 
Girondists this part of the House w’as 
culled th(} marsh or swamp {inarais)^ and 
included such members as were nndor 
the control of tlio Mountain {q.i 

Plain Dealer ( The ) . W^'cbprIy w’a s 
so called, from Ids celebrateil comedy of 
the same title. (l(>l()-17b).) 

“Tin* r«»iuiit>i of Di'oK^hcihi iiii|iiii(>d for the 
IleaUr. ' Miidaiii*',’ Kns Mr l''}iirltCHr(l, 
‘snu c >oii iiro for t ho “ I’hiiii Dciilcr," tlicro In* i*» 
for jou,’ piisbiiig Mr. W,\<li(*il.\ iowiuiIk her."-- 
VtMu r : I/insoj the Poiin, in. p, 

Plan of Campaign (The). Oftoti 
cited shortly as “The Plan,” ]u'oiriul- 
gated by John Dillon in October, ISSli. 
It provided that Irish tenants on an 
csbite should band together, and det(;r- 
mine what abatement of rent they con- 
bidered to be called for. If the landlord 
accepted the abatement, wall and good ; 
if not, the tenants wore to ])ay into a 
campaign fund tlie amount offered to 
the landlord, and the money thus funded 
should be used in fighting the landlord 
if ho w'ont to law to recover his rents. 

•‘The I’hin of I’limiifiiKii propowil tn re<lii(e 
rent', by itii merutfe of moiiio ini per i eiii ’ — Ann - 
tt'tiitfi Vfiitiu-y, April, l'<fM, p. .Vkf. 

V In 188.1 the Land Coinmis.sioii re- 
duced all the rents from 10 to 14 per 
cent. ; so that 30 per cent, more would 
cipial from 40 to 45 per cent. 

Planets. 

i. In astrology there are seven 
planets : — 

A roi.i.o, t he 8UH, ropreaents sold. 

IliANA, the niDon, represents silver. 

Mkrcuky represents qiiicksilvcr. 

V KNITS repreaents copiier. 

Mars represents iron. 

.luriTEB repreaenta tin. 

{SA TViiy represents lead. 
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ii. In heraldrtf the aims of royal per- 
sonafres used to be blazoned by the names 
of planets, and those of noblemen by 
precious stones, instead of the correspona- 
lugf colours. 

Hol— ( ffo/d)--bez:iiitB. 

LuSA—iiearl— argent (silver) -plates. 

ISA.TUHN— dmnioiul—sable (b/arA )— jiullets. 
Mauh— ruby— gules (red)— tnrtejiux. 
tll'PiTKii --Hai)pliire— azure (/»/«<■) -liurts. 
Vksus— eniurakl— vort (fifreeu)— ponniieH. 
Mebcuiiy— iijjietliyst— purpurc golpes. 

Inferior planets. Merciii^ and Venus ; 
BO called because tlieir orbits are within 
the orbit of the earth. 

Sitpn'inr planHs. Mars, the Planet- 
oids, Jupiter, Sutiiru, IT'raiiuH, and Nep- 
tune ; so called because their orbits ai‘e 
f)utside the earth’s orliit— farther 
from the sun. 

iii. Planets re]iresenfced hy symbols. 

^ , vk.nl's, 9 ; HMtTn, ® ; MAn.srf ; 

I Ik: l’ijA\KT(»iit.s, m the order of di«eoveiy— 
01 C*X)i 01 flc. ; .IriM'i Kfi, 11 , Sat('ii>, ; I'KV- 
M’s,y , NKeTii>K. Y 1 Z- ;nic31oo>,p. 

iv. The jdaiiets in Greece w'ere sym- 
bolised by seven lettei’s : 

.1 riMTKii Maks.o Mfu- 

ccilli c i» psihu) . T»(K Moo>, a Hftplnt) , S\T- 
l II N, <0 {,ii-liir{iii ) , TllK M N, t (uttn.) • Vkm s, rj 
(rhi). 

To hv l>orn ntnler u fur/,;/ [or unltwkif] 
plnnef. Ace(.»rdm‘jr to astrology, some 
planet, af. tlie birth of every individual, 
presides over Ins destiny. ‘Some of the 
planets, like Jiipiler, are lucky; and 
others, liko Saturn, ure unlucky. In 
eastiiip: a horoscojio tin' heavens must bo 
diviiled into twelve parts or houses, 
called (1) the House of Life ; (2) the 
House of Fortiiue ; (;{) the House of 
Brethren: (1) the House of Uelations; 
(o) tlie House of Children ; ((») the 
House of Health ; (7) the House of Mar- 
riage; (8) the House of Death: (9) the 
House of lieligion ; (10) the House of 
Dignities ; (1 1) the House of Friends 
and Benefactors: (12) the House of 
Enemies. Each hou.se h.-id one of the 
heavenly bodies as its /ord, (.svy ,Stak 
IN THE Ascendant.) 

Planet-struck. A blighted tree is 
said to lie planet-struck. Epilepsy, 
paralj-Eis, lunacy, etc., are attributed to 
the malignant aspects of the planets. 
Horses are said to he ijlauet-sti'uck Avheu 
they seem stuijetied, whether from want 
of food, colic, or stoppage. The Latin 
word is sidcrdtffs. j 

“ Evirh'ntisfiiniimi id fint,«iiiod quariinqnccquo 
tnvectus cat. ibi li.-iiid ai'riiaquani pestifero sidfire 
irrl iii4\ 8 i«hiI " -Ijivu, \ 111. 1*. 

Plank {A). Any one principle of a 
political platform. iSee Fi^atfoam, ) 


Plank. To n'alk the plank. To be 
about to die. Walking the plank was a 
mode of disposing of prisoners at sea, 
much in vogue among the South Sea 
pirates in the 17th century. 

Plantagenet. from planta genista 
(bi-oom-plant), the family cognisance 
first assumed hy the Earl of Anjou, the 
first of liis race, during a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, as a symbol of humility. 
{^Sir George linrk : Mivhard III.) Died 
1622 . 

Plaster of Paris. Gypsum, found 
ill large quantities iu the quarries of 
Montmartre, near I’aris. 

Plate {Af A nice in which a prize is 
given out of the race fund, or from some 
other source, without any stakes being 
made by the owni'i's of tlic horses en- 
gaged. Ttsually cntniiicn money is re- 
quired. {See SWJ2E1*STAKES, HANDICAP, 

Plate, SEJiLiNa Uace, AV'euiht-pou-aob 
Race.) 

V Plate, moaning silver, is the Spanish 
plata. 

Plat'en, among printers, is the power 
or weight whh’h ])iesse.s on tlie tympaii 
(y.r.), to eauKO tlie inqirc'ssion of the 
letters to bo given oil' andlransfcired to 
the sheet, (French, phiy tlat.) 

V In typo- writing inachiiips, the 
platen is tlie feialiug rollt-r on winch tlie 
jiupcr rests to receive the proper iin- 
Xiressions. 

Plates or Plates of Meat. Slung 
for feet. One of the eliiet soui’ctvs of 
blang is rhyme, 'rinis meni rhymes with 
feet, and “ warming my piates ’’ is slung 
for wanning my feet. Similarly, “ Kory 
O’Morc ” is .sl»tng hu- door, and “there 
came a knock at the Uory Cl’More ” 
means there was a knock at the door. 
A prescott is slang for waistcoat, {^ve 
Chivy.) 

Platform, in tlio United States, is tho 
policy of a political or religious party. 
Gf couj'se till* meaning is the policy on 
which the lairty stands. An American 
revival. Each separate i>niiciple is a 
plank of the platform. 

gniHMi EIizrU’IIi. M l aiihwi'i in lb#' Siifiiiiimtwn 
cif the runiHiis (i)frpii d t" Hh* rMrliaiiinu m 
I.W6). said Blie •‘hiid (XHiniiiPd tlir iilatfonii. niiij 
arrouQt It most, incjiuiu ml lolli#* ri'li(,'ion r'HLal>- 
llsheil, T<i lier rrowii, hei aoAeniiuent, and her 
subjects.'* ^ 

Affaiii, IbP ttP^ . .b'lin Norris writps, in IflRT that 
Plato said, •* (iud ctphI cd riov optuk ^erpa, mi)il,v'- 
iiia that ail tliiiijr.s wprt* foriiicd accordni/c to His 
spcial plaLforiiis, menu niff the ideas formed lu 
cho divine mind." 

The word has been re.suscitated in 
North America, Lily, iu lo81, says he 
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“ ducoTeied th« whole platform of the 
oonspiracie.” (Dvacovet'u of the New 
JTofM p. 115.) 

“Their declaration of pHnclplea—thelr ‘plat- 
form,’ to tiae Miti approiiriHte term— waa settled 
and puhlished to the world. Its distinctive ele- 
tutiuts, or ‘ planks/ are fluanclal.”— 3%e Tiinea. 

Plato. His origimil name was Aris'- 
tocles, blit he was called from the 

great breadth of his shoulders. 

2'hc‘ German Plato. Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi (1743-1819). 

The Jcwtifh Plato. Pliilo J iidsBus, an 
Alexandrine philosopher. (Flfiurished 
20-40.) 

The pan tan Plato. Jnliii Howe, the 
^'oncoufomiist (1630-1 TOO). 

Plato and the Beea When I'lato 
was an infant, some bees settled on his 
lips when he was asleep, indicating that 
he would become famous tor his honeyed 
words. The same is said of 8oph5cles, 
Pindar, 8t. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, 
and others. 

“ And as wlum Pluto did T the cmdlo tliri\ o, 
liccs to bis lips l)roULrlit luiiic,v from (hen* line." 

1 IK. Urtnem : JinUwwa’a rtmtoiala, ii. 

Plato’s Year. A revolution of 
2*5,000 years, in which jicriod the stam 
and constellations return to their former 
places in respect to the oi^uiuoxcs. 

“ (Mit out iiKire work ( liiiii nin he done 
In Plato's year, hut lliii>li inme." 

Uiiller: llmhhmst pt iij. 1. 

Platonic Bodies. The five regular 
gefjmetric solids described by Plato — 
viz. tlio tetrahedron, liexaliorfixiii, octa- 
hedron, dodeejahedrou, and icosahedron, 
aU of wliich are bounded by like, e«j[ual, 
and regular planes. 

Platonic Loto. Spiritual love be- 
tween persons of opposite sexes. It is 
the friendsliip of man and wonum, with- 
out mixture of what is usually culled 
love. Plato strongly advocated t his pure 
affection, and hence its distiudive name. 

Platonle Puritan (VV/r). John 
Howe, the N onconfonnist < li vine. ( 1 630- 
1706 .) 

Platonlom. Tlie phi1o.sopliic{il sys- 
tem of Plato ; fl'mleeUes, Locke ttinhi- 
tnins that the mind is by nature a sheet 
of white paper, the five senses being tlio 
doors of knowledge. Plato niaiiituiiicd 
the opimsite tlieory, drawing a strong 
lino of demarcation between the province 
of thought and that of sensations in the 
produc&n of ideas, Dialectics.) 

' Tt i« ijlianiRterised by the tloctrlne of prp-exlsr- 
iiig eU'rnnJ icleae.aiid teaches the iniiiiorialiry Hiid 
pre-exlswnce of the soul, tJie dependent- of vir- 
tno uimu discipline, ai^d the crviStWcrtuiness of 


In theoloay^ he tauglit that.thero om 
two eternal, primary, independent, end 
incorruptible causes of material things 
-^God the maker, and matter the sab- 
stance. 

In psychology ^ be maintained the ulti- 
mate unity and mutual dojiendence of 
ail knowledge. 

In phyHtca, he said that Qod is the 
measure of all things, and that from 
God, in whom reason and being ore one, 
proceed human reason and those * * ideas* ’ 
or laws vrhich constitute all that can be 
called real in nature. 

Platter with Two J^es {A). Em- 
blematical of St. Lucy, in allusion to her 
sending hor two eyes to a nobleman who 
waute(i to marry her for the exceeding 
beauty of her eyes. (6W/ Lucy.) 

Play. “This may bo play to you, 
*tis death to us.” The allusion is to the 
fable of the hoys throwing stones at some 
frogs. (Jioger L'Nstrange.) 

As good as a play. So said King 
Charles when he attended the discussion 
of Lord Itoss’s “ Divorce Bill.” 

Play the Deuce. Tlio Irish say. 
Play the pemka. Pooka or Pouko is an 
evil spirit in the form of a wild colt, who 
does great huit to benighted travellers. 

Played Out. Out of date ; no lougei 
in vogue ; exhausted. . 

V»l«Miiiiu‘s, I KiipiroKO, are played (lUt, said 
.Milluii.” - 7’» nth : f^uecr StAti'if, Fel». 18, J<480. 

Playing to the Gods. Degrading 

one’s vocation ad captandum rulgas. 
The gods, in theatrical phrase, are the 
8]iechitors in the uppermost galleij, the 
tgnob'tle valgus. The ceiling of Drury 
Lane tlieatfe was at one time painted 
in imitation of the sky, with Cupids and 
other deities liere and there repiesented. 
As the gallery refeirod to was near the 
ceiling, the occupants were called the 
gods. In French tliis gallery is nick- 
named paradis. 

Please the Pigs. nudvr Pias.) 

Pleased as Punch. Greatly de- 
lighted. Our old friend Punch is 
always singing with self-satiirfaction in 
all Ills naughty ways, ond his evident 
“pleasure” is contagious to the be- 
holders. 

“You could skip over to Europe wbeuerer you 
liked ; niaiiirna wimld be pleased as Puncl)."— Jf. 
Umni. 

Pleasure. It was Xerxes who offered 
a reward to anyone who could iOYeRt g 
ttcw plewW9, 
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Pliny's Doves 


nebe'laiuk Gominoii people; pro- 
perly it means the free citizens of Borne, 
who were neither patricians nor cUeuts. 
They were, however, free landowners, 
aDd had their own “gentes.’' (Latin, 
plvhes, 2 syl.) 

Plebiscite (8 syl.). A decree of 
the people. In Bomau history, a law 
enacted by the **comitia” or assembly 
of tribes. In France, the resolutions 
adopted in the Bevolutiou by the voice of 
the people, and the general votes given 
during the Second Empire— such as the 
general vote to elect Napoleon III. 
emperor of the French. 

Pledge. / plr/Zf/r //«// Uf this trine — 

i.e, 1 diiuk to your health or success. 

“ Drink to me only with tliinecves. 

And 1 will pledge with mine 
Ben JonuoH (translated fiom Philost rains') 
Hecond century. 

To pledife. To guarantee. Ple<lgiiig 
a drinker's security ai-ose in the tenth 
century, when it wiis thought necessary 
for one person to watch over the stifety 
of a Goiripaiiiou wliilc in the* act of 
drinking. It was by no nicaiis iiiiusiial 
with the fierce Lancs to stab a person 
under such circumstances. 

“If I 

Were H huge man, I oliould fear tr> drink hI tiieiiN, 
Lest thty rtbould »i>> m> windpipe’s diingei-oiiH 

iioteK. 

GrwU men should drink wilh hurnesR on their 

1 hroat d/* Tnmin of .ifhnts, i. r. 

Plel'adGB (8 syl.) iiieans the ** sailing 
stars” (Greek, pkoy to sail), iMjcuuse the 
Greeks considered navigation s<afe at tho 
rotuni of the Pleiades, ami never at- 
temptetl it after tliose stars di8apjM\'tred. 

The Plkiauls were the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas and PleioiiO (IlAmoiij). 
They were transformed into stars, one 
of which (Meiope) is invisible out of 
shame, because she alone iiuirrietl a 
human being. Some call the invisible 
star “Electra,” and say she hides her- 
self fn>m grief for the flestructioii of tho 
city and roj\*il race of Troy. 

i. The "iHruiit of Alexandria, A 
group of seven coiiteimiorary poets in 
the reign of I’toleiny Philadeltdias ; »o 
called in reference to the cluster of 
stars iu the back of Taurus. Their 
names are— Calliiii'achos, Apollo'nios of 
Bhodes, Ara'tos, Philiscos (cfrllcd liomcr 
the Younf/er), Ly'coplirou, Nicander, and 
Theoc'ritos. 

T There are in reality eleven stars in 
the Pleiades. 

ii. The bterarff TIeiad of Charter 

woifne, Alcuin ’ {Alhi'nm)^ Aimilbert 
{Uinnet')f Adelord Biculfe 

(Damaltm), Charlemagne {David), Var- 
uefrid, and Eginbarfi. 


iii. The fret French Pleiad, Seiran 
contemporary poets in the sixteentii 
century, iu the reign of Henri III., who 
wrote French poetry in the metres, style, 
and verbiage of the ancient Greek and 
Latin poetry. Of these, Bonsatd wAs 
by far the most talented ; but mudiihat 
would be otlierwisc excellent is spoilt by 
pedantiy and Frenchified Latin. The 
seven nam»)S are Bousard, Dorat, Du 
Bellay, Kemi-Belleau, Jodello, Baif, and 
Thiard. 

Ttu sfcond French Pleiad. Seven con- 
temporary i)oets in thfe reign of Louis 
XIII., very inferior to the ‘‘firet Pleiad.” 
'rheir names are Bapiu, romniivc, Larue, 
Santeuil, Menage, Liipener, and Petit. 

iv. The lost Pleiad. Electra, one 
of tho Pleiades, wife of Dardauiis, dis- 
appeared a little before the Trojan war 
(n.c. 1193), that she might bo saved the 
moi*tificatiou of seeing the ruin of her 
beloved city. She showed herself oc- 
casionally to mortal eye, but ulw^'s in 
the guise of a comet. Mens. Ii’eret. 
says tliis tradition arose from the fact 
that a comet docs somf*timeH appear In 
the vicinity of tlio Pleiades, rushes in a 
northerly direction, uml passes out of 
sight. (See Odt/sn, v. and Ihady xviii.) 

Lr'htia Kli/jihcth l<Hri<loii |iiiljhHlK*(J, iu IsiV, a 
jMK*m ciitith'U Thr host f'lnod. 

uboce, PLKiADjfiS.) 

Pl6t is a lash like a knout, but not 
made of raw liidcs. (ICussian, jdvin, a 
whip.) 

Pleydell {Mr. Panins), An advocate 
ill Edinburgh, formerly sheriff of Elian - 
go wail. 

“Mr a Ih'oly, ahnriu 

hiokiriK vrntlemaii, wnh a profe-^Riniial shrewd- 
ui'hH in hiH o,\ r, and, HiK*akins, m profea- 

Hional fonnalily in his niunner ; imt Hus )u* nmld 
sli]) oft on a Siuiii'diiy evniiiu;, w'hrii . . lit* 
loiitpd in tin* nni'iriit. iiustimr of Hiuh .linkB."-- 
.Sir ir. AVfft: iinv Manmrtmh x'xxix. 

Pll'able. One of Christian’s neigh - 
Ixiiirs, who went with him as far ns the 
Slough of Despond, and then turned 
back again. {Itani/an : Pilr/rinds Pro- 
ffress, pt. i.) 

Pliny. 77tr Orrman Plan/. Konrad 
von Gesner, of Zurich (l.ilfi-l.)().i), 

PUwf of the Past. {See Zaeari.TA.) 

PUny’B DoveB. In one of the rooms 
on the upper floor of tlie museinii of the 
Capitol at Rome are the celebrated 
Doves of Pliny, one of the finest and 
most perfectly preserved specimens of 
atocient mosaic. It roprcseiits four doves 
drinking, with a beautiful border sur- 
roundiugthe compositiou. The mosaic 
is formw of oatui'dl atones, 90 simU 
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that 160 pieces cover only a square inch. 
It is supposed to he the work of So8us» 
and Is described by Pliny as a proof of 
the perfection to which that art had 
arrived. He says : — 


“Al PorwainoB ib a wonderful Biwriinc n of a 
doA’o drmkintf and darkeninw the water with tho 
shadow of hor haid ; on tho lip of tho vohbcI aro 
other doves pluming themselveb.'’ 


This exquisite sjiecinicu of ai-t was 
found in Villa Adria'na, in 1787, by 
Cardinal Furietti, from wliom it was 
purchased by C/lemeut XIII. 


Plltb. A pieco of iron made hot and 
put into ail iron hox, to be hold for 
punishment by a criminal. (/SW^ I^jlet.) 

Plon-plon. The Robriijuot of Prince 
Napoleon Joseph Cluii’los Uoiiaparto, 
son of Jerome Bonaparte. lie was nick- 
named Vmiut’-plmi (Fear-lmllot) in the 
Crimean war (IHol-lKoO), ji. uickiianie 
afterwai-ds pcrvcrtcrl info rion-jthn, 
(1822-1891.) 

Plot. ill a tluwitrieiil sense, does not 
only mean the incidents which lead to 
the development of a jilay, but hnlf a 
dozen other thiiiffs ; thus, the “ scene 
plot ” is a list of the various scenes to be 
used; tho flyman’s plot” is a list of 
the articles required hy the Hunan in the 
“flics;” there is also the jrasmairs 
plot: ” tho “ property })lot” is a list of 
all tho properties required in the play, 
for which the iriuiiagcr is n'sponsible. 


Pjotoook. Tho old Scotch form of 
the liomiin nuto, by wliich Satan is 
meant. Chancer calls Plato the “kin*? 
of Faerie,” and DiiulKir naiues him 
“ Pluto the elrieh incubus.” 

Plongh. Faol^ nr Whdv 

PluHfih. The yilongh dra.}^"cd alMuit a 
village on Plough Monday. Called 
v'httCf lietiause the mummei's who dr,ag 
it about are dresst'd in white, gaudily 
trimmed with flowers and ribbons. 
Called fund ov foul ^ because ilie ]U’oci's- 
siou is fond or foolish- - not serious, or of 
a business character. 

Plough Monday. Tlie first Monday 
after Twelfth Day is so called bc<'aus<- it 
is the end of the Christmas holidays, 
and the day wlien men return to their 
plough or djiily work. It w'as c list oma ry 
oil this day for farm labourei-s to <lraw a 
plough from door to door of the ])arisli, 
amd solicit “ plough-money” to spend in 
a frolic. The queen of tho banquet was 
called Bessy. {See Distaff.) 

Plover. To lire hkc a plover^ i.€. to 
live on nothing, to live on air. Plovers 
do not, however, live on air, but feed 


largely on small insects. Th^ also eat 
worms, which they hunt for m newly- 
ploughed fields. 

Plowden. “ The ease is altered^'** 
qmth Tloirden. Plowden was a priest, 
veiy im|)opular, and in order to bring 
him into trouble some men inveigled him 
into attending mass performed by a lay- 
man, and then impeached liim for so do- 
ing. Being brought before the tribunal, 

■ the cunning priest asked the layman if it 
I was he w'lio officiated. “ Yes,” said the 
I man. -‘And ai*e ypu a priest?” said 

Plowden. “No,”saidtheman. “Then,” 
said Plowden. turning to the tribunal, 
“ that alters the ease, for it is an axiom 

■ with the eliureh, ‘No priest, no mass.’ ” 

j Plowman. The Vi/dun of Piers 
Plownmn is a satirical poem by VV. [or B.J 
Langlaiid, ooini^letod in 1862. The poet 
supposes himself falling asleep on tho 
Malvern Hills, and in his dream sees 
various visions of an ullegorical eharac- 
ler, healing on the vices of the times. 
Ill one of the allegories, the LadyAu'iina 
{the sold) is placed in Castle Caro (Jtesh) 
under the charge of Sir Constable Iii- 
wit, aiul his sons Sec-well, Hcai-w'ell, 
Work-well, and Co-well. The whole 
poem consists of nearly 1.^5,000 verses, 
and is divided into twenty parts, each 
part bemg called a pmsiiSf or separate 
vision. 

Pluck. I’o r«*jeet a candidate for 
literary honours because he is not up to 
the required murk. I’ho rejected candi- 
dal e is said to be ptneh ed. 

When degrees are eoiiferred tbu name 
of each person is lead out befoic lie is 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor. The 
proctor used at one time to w’alk once 
lip and dowoi tlie room, and anyone who 
objecterl to the degree being conferred 
might signify liis dissent by phuh ing or 
twitching the luoctor’s gown. Tliis was 
occasionally done by tradesmen to wdiom 
the candidate was in debt ; but now all 
persons likely to be objected to, either hy 
tradesmen or examiners, know it befoi'c- 
haiid, and keep away. They are virtually 
plucked, but not really s?o. 

-I ease of pi nek. An instance of one 
who has been jilucked : as “Tom Jones 
is a case of pluck,” i.e. is a plucked man. 

A man of pluck. Of courage or spirit. 
The pluck is the heart, liver, and what- 
ever else is “plucked” away from the 
chest of a sheep or hog. We also use 
the expressions bold hearty lily-/iyr; <?rf, a 
man of another kidney^ bowels of mer^, 
a rein of fun, it raised hie bile^ etc. {See 
Liveb.) 



Pluck iiis Goofid PlymotitJi Brethren 


Pluok bis Goose. Vll pluch his ! 
oose for him. That is : I’ll cut his crest, } 
*U lower his pride, IMl make him cat 
umble j)ie. Comparing the person to a 
^ose, the threat is to pluck off his 
Feathers in which he prides himself. 

Plucked Pigeon {A). One fleeced 
out of )iis money ; one plucked by a rook 
or shaiper. 

“There ucre no siuart fellows ^vlinitj fortune 
had troubled, . . . no plucked pijiteons or uiu^ed 
riioks. no disappointed specuInrorH, no ruiuetl 
uiinejs.’’— -Sir Scott, revert! o/ the Peitk.c. xk. 

Plugeon of Undershot. Carlyle’s 
typical commercial Budir tl in the middle 
of the 19th century, wlm found that no 
decent Ttuy would shake hands with 
him; but at the close of the century 
found free -competition company with 
latter-day Tories. 

‘ Therenro tw<i inoiive for<'C^ wliirh may impel 
tiie riusrsotis (if Toryism . . . the present e la leW 
»rrear. (!U(iiu;ii to . . . oxernmie t.lier/a ivi-rha ol 
IMirtrioii and Vo.''— KnivIvvHlh tViitar//, Her., IHIC, 
p. srs. 

Plnm. -4 W (nevonsln'rc). A 
soft bed, in which the down lies light. 

7Vi(; ttomjh phtm'i treU (Derotishirc) . 
lliscs wi'll,' and Avill not be hc;i,vy. 

Threukr ishtcfttmi phtm (J)<iv<»nshirc). 
Light. swelled out.) 

lie IS worth a phtm. The Spanish 
plnma means both plumagt* and w'ealtli. 
Houco tU‘))e pJama (ho has feathered his 
nest). We arbitrarily place this deside- 
ratum at illOOjOUO, and the man who has 
realised only has got only half 

a plum. “ Eitlier a plum or a plum- 
stone”— i.c. Cifsitr (tut hhUhk’’'* 

Plume Oneself {To). To be con- 
ceited of . . . ; to boast of ... A 
plume is a. feather, ami to jilniiic oneself 
IS to feather one’s own coin cil. 

‘•Miv. Him* Cifiwlc,\ . . , phimril licr-rlf ii|uin 
Imr l■•*•,(l|^lt• imiiiTU’i of p's Im iiiiiu,- 1 w li;ii >,hi* 
iliiiiarlii rifliij Thovl.tuni Vitutiu i m. 

Plumes. Jit horrntrnf phnurs. As- 
sumed merit; a,ii*s and graces not merited. 
Tlie albisiun is to the t'alile of tin* jack- 
daw who dreased up in licacock’s 
feathers. 

Plumper (*■/)• T-very elector repre- 
sented in rn.rliaiiicnt by two immibcns 
has the power of voting for both can- 
didates at an election. To give a 
plumper is to vote ^’or only one of the 
candidates, and not to usi^ the 8e(‘oiid 
vote. If he votes for two candidates of 
opposite politics, his vote is termed a 
split vote. 

Plunger. One who plunffcs, or 

S lends money recklessly in bets, etc. The 
[arquis of Hastings was the first person 


so called by the tiu'f. One night he 
played throe games of draughts for 
£1,000 a game, and lost all three. He 
then cut a pack of cards for a cut ; 
and lost £(),000 in an hour and a half. 
He paid both debts at once before he left 
the room. 

Plus Ultra. Tho motto in the royal 
pins of Spam. It was once Xe pins ultra ^ 
in allusion to the pillai*fi of Hercules, tho 
iie plu.s uUra of tJie woi-ld ; but after tho 
discovery of Ainc‘ric.a, and wlion Charle.H 
V. inherited the crown of Aragon and 
Castile, with all the vast Aineiicaii pos- 
sessions, lie struck out and lussumed 
the words plus ultra foi‘ the national 
mott(», ;i8 much as 1o say Spain and tho 
plus ulira coimtrv. 

Plush {Juh/t). A gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for his plush bieedics. 

7h take plush. To take a suhordiiiato 
place in the ministry, Avhore one can only 
act as a government tlmik(*y. 

“ l-iird JOwcluM’.v i»orli:iits iciiicinbi'rs tliiU.M'nis 
>ii;(i, a .MiiiiiLr iKiliticiiiu wUui li.id jihi. Iltil^hed Iiim 
(‘ diu:eM)ii. wainod b.v nii old mid utrcriioiiaii* 

i(>a<‘li. r * iiol. to take . ‘ Tlie iTi>l.i 

‘I Imho been offeicd i»ln'dMi(*il will) red riiiu* and 
lia\e refust'd ii. “ -^iiultvtitfi Vuitui n, ,\tu \ , isav, 
H l.'Jr 

Plu^to. Th*' grave, (-r tho god of 
that region wln*re Iho di*£i(l go t() beforo 
they arc admitt(‘d into Klysium or scut 
to T’ai 'tartis. 

“ UiolIXTa, be of pood / herr, llij>i iierlil we hIkiII 
mil) WMh Pliilo’ I loindto* to Ihi thin himttirU 
SfntrlunH Iwfoiv thrhotlh of Thn moiniUr. 

“<;iv( tbo I' II I limed portion \om liaicMon . . . 

To ilio*.(* who itioi k J.01I, ifoiic lo I'luloV iHiun *' 
Thiinisou ctiHifriif fioPdc aiT, I'lini'i i 

Pluto. Many artists of great rejmte 
Iiavi* )iaiiil(‘(i tiiis god, the three most, 
famous la'ing that by .Inle-Uoinaiii 
(1 192-1.1 10), a ])upil of Ibipbael, in 
Mailt u.a ; one by Augustin (’arraebe 
(bidh-IOOl), in Modena, generally called 
// Famoso: and Ibe tluril by Lue (Jior- 
dano (l();52-17(>l), in the gallery of the 
I’alaco ilieeardi. Ka]ihae1 has intro- 
duced Pluto in his Assnuhhi of the tiotls. 

111 the Villa Albani of Home is the 
famous authiuc statue ut Pluto ami 
Cerberus. 

Plutonic Rooks. rij-a.Tiit,es. and 
certain porphyries, sujiiiosed to be of 
igneous, but not of voleniiic, origin. So 
culled by Lyell from Pinto, the jiriiiciple 
of elemental fire. 

PlutuB. Utah as Jifiias. In Grci k 
mythology Plutos is the god of richc's. 
Plutus and l*luto itrc! wiilcly differciit. 

Plymouth Brethren. A so(*t that 
protests against all suolarianism, and 
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advocates the uuity of the church ; some 
even go so far as to advocate a com- 
munity of goods. So called from Ply- 
mouth, where tliey sprang into existence 
in 1830. 

Vlymontli Cloak (A). A good stout 
cudgel. In the time of the Crusades 
many men of good family used to laud at 
Plymouth utterly destitute. Tliey went 
to a neighbouring wood, cut themselves 
a good stout club, and, stopping the first 
passenger that passed by, provided them- 
selves with money and clotliiiig. ( FM r : 
Woiihics,) 

Pocahontas. Daughter of Pow- 
hatan, an Indian chief uf Virgin ui, who 
I’GSCued Captain John Smith when lior 
father's hand was on the point of killing 
him. She subsequently mariied John 
Rolfe, and was baptised under the mimi' 
of Kcbecca. (1695-1617.) Old and 
yew London^ ii. 481.) 

Pocket (diminutive of apouch). 

To put onds hand in onda pockeL To 
give money (generally to some chaiity). 

Put your pride in your pocket. Lay 
your pride aside for the nonce. 

To be in pocket. To bo a gainer by 
some transaction. 

To he out of pocket. To he a loser by 
some transaction. 

Pookot an Insult {To). Tosiibinit 
to ail insult without apparent displea- 
sure. 


Pookot Borough {A). A borough 
where the influence of the magnate is so 
powerful as to be able to control the 
election of anv candidate h6 may choose 
to supiKirt. Well nigh a thing of the 
post since the introduction of voting by 
ballot. 


Pookot Judgment (A). A Imnd 
under the hand of a debtor, <^ounter- 
signed by the sovereign. This bond caji 
be enforced without legal process, but 
has quite fallen into disuse. 


Pocket Pistol (A). A dram-fla.sk 
for the pocket, in “self-defence,” be- 
cause we may be unable to get a dram 
on the road. 


Pocket Pistol (QfU'cn Pesdn). A 
formidable piece of ordnance given to 
Queeu Elizabeth by the IjOW Countries 
in recognition of her efforts to protect 
them m their reformed religion. It 
used to overlook the Cliannel from 
Dover Cliffs; but in 1894 was removed 
to make room for a battery of modern 
guns. It is said that it contains in 
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Flemish the equivalent of the following 
words : — 

Load me well and keep me clean, 

And I’ll carry a 1>all to Calais Green.** 

But this translation is only fanoifuL 

Poco, • rather, as a poco poco 

animato, 

Pooocurante (5 syl.). Insouciant, 
devil-may-care, eosy-go-lucky. As the 
“ Pococurante Guardsman ” (the imper- 
turbable and impassive , . . Also 
used for one who in argument leaves the 
main gist and rides off on some minor 
and iudiffci'cut point. 

Pocoourantism. Insouciance, im- 
perturbability. Also inditfereuce to im- 
portant matters, but concern about tiifle.s. 

Podgors. I'oadies. venerators (real 
or pi’ctended) of everything and every- 
one with a name. {John HoUingshvad : 
2 he Birthplace of Podgere^ a farce.) 

Podonap. A type of the heavy 
gentry, lumbering and straight-backed 
us Elizabethan furniture. (JJickenH : 
Our Mutual Pmnd.) 

Podonap'pery. The etiquette of 
the fossil gentry, stiff -starched and cx- 
ti*einely in*oper. 

** It nitty not Itc HO in tlie Gospel aecordinff to 
PodHimpiHM'y , . . hut it lins heeii the truth siiire 
Mu* foundiitions o£ the universe were laid.”— Our 
Mutual Fi’ivnd. 

Poo {Bdgar Allan). The alias of 
Arthur Gorvlon Pyiii, the American 
lioet. (1811-1840.) 

Poet Squab. So Rochester calls 
Diyden, who was ver 3 ^ coqiuleut. (1031- 
1701.) 

Poets (Greek, poieo^ to make). 

Skalds of Scandinavia (etyni., ecnlla^ 
to sing, Swedish, etc.) 

Minnesingers of the Holy Emjiirc 
(Germany), love-sitigcrs. 

Troubadours of Pixivence in Pi*anoo 
{trouhftr, to invent, in the Provencal 
dialect). 

Trouveres of Normandy {troum', to 
invent, in the Walloon dialect). 

Bards of Wales {bardgan, a song, 
Celtic). 

Poet ofHasleinere ( The), Alfred Tenny- 
son (Lord Tennyson), poet laureate (1809- 
1893), {See Babi).) 

Poet of the poor. Rev. George Crabbo 
(1754-1832). 

Pritu'e of poets. Edmund Smuser is 
so called on his monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. (1553-1598.) 

PHnee of Spanish poets. Qarcila'sa 
de la Vega, frequently so called by Cei' 
vantes. (1503-1536.) 
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Quaker poet (I%e), Bernard Barton 
(1784-1849). 

P0ets* OMuer {The). In Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The popular name given to 
the south tomer, because some 8oi*t of 
recognition is made of several British 
poetsof very varied merits. As a national 
Valhalla, it is a national disgraiM). It is 
but scant honour to be ranked with 
Bavenant, ll^son, and Shadwell. Some 
recogpiitiou is taken of hvo of our tii*st- 
class poets — viz. Chaucer, Brydeii, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Sj>eust»r. 
Wordsworth and Tennyson are recog- 
nised, but not Byron. l*opo, Scott, and 
Southey. Gray is very properly at'know- 
ledged, but not Cowper. Boom is found 
for Longfellow, an American, but none 
for Burns and Hogg, both Scotchmen. 

Poets Laureate, appointed by letters 

patent. 

AppoinU'd. Iluried. 

DB^JoSsoy 

SiiiWM.DvvisyAvrCM .. nas | 

JoiiypavDKx .. .. pj-o | 

Thomas S irAuwELi. (') .. Uins ^ • 

Nahum Tatk(') .. .. i«»j 

Nicholas Rowk* .. inr. { ""‘’JHH;”''** *’ 
TiAWRKXCK EUSTJKV (') .. ITlX 
COLLBY CinitSU* .. .. 17»I 

William WiUTKui'. VI) o 17..7 

Thom vs Waiito>* .. .. i7*'» 

Hkxuy JamkbPyiccj .. I7!Ni 
HoRKHT SOUTIISY .. .. Isiri 

WM. WORDKWOIITH MJJ 

ALFRKUTkX.VYso.v if.o/rO IKiO 
ALFRKU AU'^riN' . .. lA'M 

Tlio an* Hiiu»iitiiO) UK'liidFd, thonirh 
not ainiiiiiited l»\ lett-rH narcjiL ■--(nmm-»*r.(;nwt*i. 
.Fotin Key, floriuml. KoJi. Wliiinitudin. 

Rirliard Kdw.ird-4, Sucjimer, and S.im. Puiiict. 

(') i!<ix of I, Ilf flfioeii known only hv !Ih*m 
ivinins. * Tliroe oiliors .|Uiio ilnrd-ralo iiori> 5 . 
The rniiaiuiitBr “I'c nerc disMinriii'ihfd men. 

*** A poet laureate is one who has rr- 
ceived a laurel crown. There wito at 
one time “ doctors laureate,” “ bachelor.^ 
laureate,” etc. 

Poetaster. A very inferior [Met. 

The suiiix is depreciative (coni))Bre 

“ oleaster,”). At one time we had also ' 
** grammatic - aster,” ** })olitic - aster,” 
“critic-aster,” and some others. (Ital- 
ian, poetastrof a paltry poet.) 

PoetIcaL {ilee Aonian.) 

Poetical Juetloew That ideal justice 
whi(di poets exercise in making the good 
happy, and the bad unsuccessful in their 
evil schemes. 

Poetry on the Greek IffodeL {See 

Chiabbebesco.) 

Father of Engfmh poetry. Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1328 - 1400) ; so called by 


Dryden. Spenser calls him **the pure 
well of English undeflled.” He was not 
the f^t English poet, but was so superior 
to his predecessors that he laid the 
foundation of a new era. Ho is some- 
tunes teiTOed “ the day-starre,” and 
Spenser the “ sun-rise ” of English 
poetry. 

Po'gram. A “ uimk-shoes,” a Puri- 
tanical staiuh maw worm. 

Poille* An Apu'liau horse. Tlie 
lit)i*scs of Apulia were very gi'eatly 
valued ut ouc time, Uirhavd, Arch- 
; bisho]) of Arinugh in tho fourteenth 
; centiuT, stiys of St. Thomas, “Neither 
I the mule of Spain, the eoui’scr of Apulia, 
the repc'do of Ethiopia, tlie (dephant of 
Asia, the camel of Syria, iior the English 
ass, is bolder or more combative than 
he.” 

“ Therto so lior(.ly. aiid h.i (juj k of .1 r, 

As If a gcutil I’lullp hy» tmirspr wure ; 

Kor cenca, fro bis tnjl muo biscort* 

Natiiro ne art iie uoutbu liiiii uougbt amend.'* 
Vhuiifrr: rantcrlmti/ Tuleit, lino lO.'iSn. 

Polno. One of the coini)auion8 of 
Sir John Falstatf. {Slmlceeimire : \ amt 
2 lunry IV.) 

Point. Defined by Euclid as “that 
which bath no jMirts.” Playfair dofines 
it as “ that which has position but not 
magnitude,” and Legendre says it “ is a 
limit tenniiiiiting a iiiic;” hut none of 
these detiiiitioiis (!h-u be called cither 
}>liilosoj)bicaI or exact. A point is not 
iieceasarily ay limit tennimitiiig a line,” 
for if so a point could nub exist, even in 
iiiiaginutiou, without a Hue. Besides, 
Legendre’s dctiiiition pivsu))])ow:*.8 tliat 
we know what a. tuie is ; but assuredly a. 
“jioint” precedeg a “line,” as a Hue 

i u'oeedes lu “ .superficies.” To arrive at 
>gendre’s idea, we must liegin with a 
solid, and say u superficies is the “ limit 
tenninating each faoe^ of a solid,” Hues 
are the “limits terminating a superfi- 
cies,” and points are the liini^ ter- 
miimting a line.” In regard to Euclid’s 
definition, we say: nt/ti/o mhi! Jit. 

In good point (Frencli, embonpoint^ 
plump.) (See Stretch a point.) 

To carry one's point To gain the 
object sought for. The alliiRion is to 
archerv. 

To dine on potatoes and point. To have 

S otatoes without salt, a very meagre 
inner indeed. When .salt was very 
dear, and the cellar was empty, parents 
used to tell their children to point their 
potato to the Halt cellar, and eat it. 
This was potato and point. In the tale 
of Eafph ktchards the Misei\ we ait* told 
that he gave his boy dry byead, and 
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whipped him for pointing it towards the 
cupboard where a bit of cheese was kept 
in a bottle. 

To make a point of [doinff someth hiff]. 
To consider the matter as a point of 
duty. The reference is to the old Roman 
way of voting by ballot. The ballot 
tablets were thrown by the voters into 
a chest, and were afterwards counted 
by points marked on a tedflet, and to 
obtain every vote was to ** carry ever}' 
point ” (“ Omne taUt pHnetum^' {IJornve']). 
Hence a point of duty or point of con- 
science is a plank on the platform of 
duty or conscience. 

To stretch a point. To exceed what is 
strictly right. Points were the tagged 
laces used in ancient <li*e‘ss : lieiK’c, to 
“ truss a point,” to truss or tie the l.aces 
which held the breeches . to “stretch a 
point ’’is to stretch these laces, so as to 
adjust the dress to extra growl li, or the 
temporary fulness of good feeding. At 
Whitsuntide these points or tags ivonj 
given away by the cliurcliwai dciis. 

“Thoir roiritM beinw luokrn, fell ilifMr 

: I flt in u l\'., w I, 

Point-blank. Tliroci. A term in 
gunnery ; when a ('.uiiuon is so jilaeed 
that the line of sight is parallel to the 
axis and horizontal, the discharge is 

S oiiit-blauk, and is supposi'd to go 
irect to the object without a <‘urve. lu 
French point h/anc is ttu* white mark or 
bull’s eye of a target, to liit which the 
ball or arrow must not deviate in the 
least from the exact path. 

“ Nnu nrt Mioii wilhiii pniiil-liltiiiK of otir jiin;*- 
ilicfloji rHjfiil,”- Shol,i:*in‘Uit : J /It Hill I /., i\. 7 

Point d'Appui (Frencli). A stand- 
point ; a fulcrum : a position fi-om which 
you can opernti*; a, pretext to eouecal 
the real intention. Litei-ally the jaiint 
of su]>})ort. 

"Tin' iiiali’rinl wliirli kocn imme t>i ilicdmli I*. 
I»iit \\w paivt il itfiiiin fur I Ik* uici.'irv < .oeniir and 
riin-.x-Biniwdur, la x\|iirli it i>* leediiiiiK iiili-d im i|h* 
ImImic of I ho ivailor.”- The Afln iKmiii. 

Point de Judas (French). The 
number 13. The tivelvo apostles and our 
Lord made thirteen a t the Last Supjicr 

Point-devise. Punctilious : minutely 
exact. Holofernes says, ” 1 ahlior such 
insooiable and point dr rise companions, 
suqli rackei-s of orthography.” (French, 
point dc rise.) 

“ Tnn are nulior?irt/jif ile rtVln yo;ir ai'ronire- 
iiieiilK.""-W*a^v’/i/irt07;; Aa You TAke It, iii. 

Points. ^ nned at all points. ‘ ^ A rnir 
de toutes pi&'es^'** or Arme jnsqid an.r 
dents . “Armetl at all points exactly 
Wfp-d-piV.” 


To stand on points. On puiictilios ; de- 
licacy of behaviour. 

“Tills follow doth not Hnuitl ufinn pohin.’*-- 
ShahfHfH'fi.re • MiilHUinnier Xiijht's Dream, v.l. 

Points of the Esontoheon. There 
arc nine points distinguished in heraldry 
hy the first nine letters of the alphabet 
— three ut top, A, B, C : three down the 
middle, 1), E, F ; and three at the bot- 
tom, G, H, 1. The first three^ire chiefs ; 
the middle three are the collar point, Jess 
point, and nomhril or navel point the 
bottom three are the base points. 

Poison. It is said that poisons had 
no effect on 'Mithrida'tcs, King of Pontus. 
This w’^as Mithridiite's VI , called the 
(Ircal. who succeeded lii.s father at the 
ag(‘ of eleven, and forfified his eonsti- 
tiilioii )>y drinking antidotes to poisons 
which might at any moment be adminis- 
tered to him by jicrsoiis about the court. 
{See Aqita Tofana.) 

Poison Detectors. 

Aladdin's rintf was a ])reservative 
against every evil. 

(iHndoforns, No one could pass ivith 
poison tlio gate of Gundoforus. 

yoin'ffvhan's hrucelct. Wlieii poison 
was present the stones of this bracelet 
hcemed agitated. 

Opals turn jialc at the ai>i>roa(‘h of 
poison. 

Peacocks ruffle Iheir feathers at ,tlie 
sight of }K)ison. 

Jihtnoccros. If poison is jmt into a 
eup made of rhiiioueros'' horn, the liquid 
will e!fei’ve.see. 

Si(fn of the (Voss was supjioscil iu the 
Middle Ages to bi* a poison iletector. 

Vf nchan fjtahs will shiver at the ap- 
pro.'ieli of '])oison. (.SVr atho ]*irii.o- 
SOPItKll’S Eoo.) 

Poison of Khaibar ri'fers to the 
])oisoufMl leg of mutton of which Maho- 
met ])artook while in tlic citadel of 
Khaibar. It wais jioisonoil by Zainab, 
a Jewess, and Mabomet felt the effeets 
of the poison 1o the end of liis life. 

Poisoners (ficcret). 

(1) Lueiista, a woman of ancient Rome, 
who was employed by the Emjiress 
Agi’ippi'ua to poison her husband (3a u- 
diiis. Nero cmployeil the same woman 
to poison Britauiiicus and others. 

(2) Tlie Borgias (ro|ie-Aloxnihier VI. 
and his childi'cu, Cflcsar and Lucrezia) 
worn noted poisoners. 

(3) ' HieronjTna Spara juhI Tofiaiiia, of 
Italy. {See Aqua Tofana.) 

(^ Mur^ise de Brinvillicrs, a young 
profligate Fi'enoli woman, taught the art 
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t>y 'aii officer named Sainto Croix, wlio 
leaiTit it in Italy. (See World of Jf'ou^ 
dei'Kf part vii. p. 203.) 

(5) Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, French 
jnidwives and fortune-tellers. 

« (6) Anna Maria Zweinziger, sentenced 
to death in 1811. 

In English history we have a few in- 
stances : e.ff. Sir Thomas Overhury was 
BO murdered by the Countess of Somer- 
set. King James, it has been said, was a 
victim to similar poisoning, by Villicrs, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Pols'Bon d’AvriL An April fool. 
The poinson d'Avrd is the mackerel, and 
we have the expression “ You silly 
mackerel,” and silly indeed are those 
who allow themselves to be caught bj* 
the palpable jokes engondored on the 
1st of April. The Scotcli say “hunting 
the gowk ” (ciiekoo). It is swiid that the 
best explanation is a reference to Matt, 
xxix. 2. 

Tlic nlac■kOT^•l,‘^;lJ^(nulm. iHcalh'dilu' poinmtu 
tVAn'il, "pnict* qiif macqneinuu ae pmumtt 
*t M' iiiiim/fHt nuiTiin re viotn-la." 

A. rouvsivnult'jlt of yoles nud t**^UH* ID. 

1S!>I, p. 4iM) that the Apiil is lliti fiKiatn, 
SiK'I'Cll to VtMIIIS 

Poke. A btig, poucli, or sack. 

Poke. A hizy person, :i loafer, a 
dawdler. 

Poke. To thrust or push against; to 
thrust or butt v\ ith tlie horns. Also to 
busy oneself without any detiiiite object. 

“ Pokiiiiif filMMii wlu'u* we liiKl no Imsiiioiis.’ — 
huitiitUyl Ttru 

To pol'v fun ill one is to make one a 
langhiiig-s’tock. 

" A1. tablo In* w’Jia hoHiuliibli' and jnr.mc, alwajH 
IMikiiiLT ffiuul-iiaiiirMil inn nr. Luko."- K Lyitn 
hyu'ou: I.IZZU J.orton nj Iheunytj iliajj aii . 

Poke Bonnet. A long, straight, pro- 
jecting bonnet, formerly ct»mmouly worn 
by women. 

Poker. A poker sH hatnnp npmmt 
the bars of a fire to rlratu \( np. 

This is to make a cross to k<jep off lioh, 
the house si)irit, who loves to lie before 
the fire, and, like Puck and Kohiu Cood- 
fellow, dearly loves mischief and practi- 
cal jokes. 

Poker Pictures. Drawings oxecuted 
by the 2 K>int of a hot poker or “ heatcir ” | 
of an Italian iron. By charring different 
parts more or less, various tints are 
obtained. 

Poker Talk. Gossip, fireside chit- 
chat. 

" Gagton rattled foi tfa tbiM specitiiea of (rnker 
talk lightly .•■—Jtfrs. Ertveardea: A O'lrton Girl, 
cb. il. 


Pokers. The ’squire Bedels who 
carry a silver mace or poker before the 
Vice-Chancellor are so called at Cam- 
bridge. 

Poky. Cramped, narrow, confined; 
as, a poky comer. Also poor and shabby. 

‘■The ladu's werp iii their pokk'iir. old head- 
gear ‘'—r/tnc/tcirtv: The yeu-eomea, ehn\\ Ivii. 

Po'laok. An iubabitaut of Poland. 
(French, Tulaquc.) 

‘ So frriwiipil be once, ■a lien, in aiu?r,i imrlc. 

He siiiute the sledded PoiuokH on i be lue.” 

Shakesprui c : Hamlet, i. 1. 

Polarisation of Light is the ab- 
sorption of those rays wliicli are at right 
angles to the rays jircserved : Thus a 
A Cl is one ray in which ▲ is re- 

d; t fleeted to B and B to ▲ ; 

h u c D is a ray, in which c is 

reflected to i) and i) to c. In luGFlf, 
if the light is polarised, either E F or 
o II is absorbecl. A B ftind c D aro the 
poles of light, or the directions in which 
the rays are reihicted. 

Po'leas (2 syl.). The labouring class 
of P dia. 

“ I’olPii*! (iiP liilMtiiniiu' lowpr ( Isiim lire itiiinpil, 

By ilio iirouU Nit.\ ic*s I lie indile iinik is i luiined. ' 

Poles, fot/er bfire poita. Said of a 
ship when all her sails arc furl(Ml. 

Poliohlnelle. fe seent tie . . . {See 
Secket.) 

Polinesso (in Orlando Furtoso), Duke* 
of Albany, w’bo falsely accused Oeneu'ni 
of incontineijcy, and was slain in single 
combat by Ariodante.s. 

Pollsli off. To finish v)ut of hand. 
In allusion to articles i>oli.slie(l. 

7Vf polish him iff' \o no time nieaus 
I’ll set him dowp, PH give Iiim u drubr 
hing. 

To polish off a nmtl is to oat it (juic-kly, 
and not keeii anyone* waiting. 

Political Economy. 'J’his termgwas 
invented by Fraiu^ois Qiiibsiiay, thoFrench 
phybiciaii. (1091- 1774,) 

Polizene (3 s}!.). The name a.s- 
Bumed by Madelon lu MuIktc’s Ft irietistti 
Jtidicnles. 

Poliz'enes (1 syl-); Bohemia, 

being invited to .Si<4]y by King Leontes, 
excites unwittingly the jealousy of his 
friend, because he jirolongs his stay at 
the entreaty of Queen Ilcmii'one. Leoutea 
orders Camillo to poison the royal guest, 
hut, instead of doing ho. Camillo flees 
■with him to Bohemia. Ju time Florizel, 
the sou and heir of Polixenes, falls in 
love with PenUta, the lost daughter ot 
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Leoutes. Polixenes forbids the match, 
and the youi^ lovers, under the charge 
of Gamiflo, nee to oicily. Polixenes 
follows the fugitives, the mystery of 
Ferdita is cleared up, the lovers are 
married, and the two kings resume 
their friendship. iShaJi$Hpvinr : iVoitvy'it 
Talv.) 

PoU. To ffo out in the poll. To take 
ah ordinary degree — a degree w’ithout 
university ‘‘honours.’^ (Greek, hot 
pollm^ the many.) 

Poll Degree. ( Sec above . ) 

Poll Men. Those of the “hoi pol- 
loi,” the not the honour-tnen. 

Pollentc. The pniswint Saracen, 
father of Mu'nora. lie took his station 
on ‘‘Bridge Perilous,” and attacked 
everyone W'ho crossed it, bestowing the 
spoil upon his daughter. Sir Artegal 
slew the monster. Pollente is meant for 
Charles IX. of France, sadly notorious 
for the sltnighter of Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. {Spence t : Fatvte 
Qmrae^ hook v. 2.) 

Pollio, to whom Virgil addresses his 
Fourth Eclogue, and to whom h<‘ aHcribe.s 
the remarkahle advent of the “ golden 
age,” was the founder of the tir.st public 
library of Home. (d.c. TO-a.d. 4.) 

Pollux. The horne,s of (\tstnr and 
ToUnx. Cyll aros and Har'j)agos. Seneca 
and Chiudian give Cyll/iros to ('astor, 
but Virgil {Ueorf/k iii.) to I’olliix. The 
two bivtliers mount it alternately on 
their retiiim from tlie ini'ornul region.s. 
Hor'pagos, the horse from Ilarpa'gium in 
Phrygia, wa.s common to botli brothers. 

Polly. Maiy. Thcf c]iang»3 of M iior 
P in pet iianios is by no means rjue : 

Margaret. Magpe or M eggy , hucomes 
I’eugio, and Pegg c)r Peg. 

Martha. Matty becomes I’ntty. 

Marg. Molly bc*eoiue.s J’olly or T^ill. 

Here w’e see auotlicr change hy no 
means unusual — that of /■ into / or //. 
Similijrly,6Vov/ A becomes ISally ■, Fhrufhtay 
Dora, becomes Dolly ; Jlarnj. Hal. 

Polo'nlus. An old courtier, garru- 
lous, conceited, and politic. He W'as 
father of Ophe'lia, ana lord chamberlain 
to the king of Denmark. {Shakespeare : 
Ilamlei.) 

Polo'ny. A vulgar corruption of 
Boto'g<na mmage. 

PoU-fbot. A club-foot. Beil Jou- 
floa calls Vulcan, who was lame, the 


“polt-footed philosopher.” (Swedish, 
bulti u club ; hulta, to beat ; our boH.') 

Poltron. A bird of prey, with the 
talons of the hind toes cut on to prevent 
its flying at game. (Latin, puMcetrnn^ 
«///>, deprived of its toe or thumb.) 

Poltroon'. A coward. Menage de- 
rives it from the Italian poltro^ a bed, 
because cowards feign themselv'os sick 
a-btrtl in times of waa*. Saumaise says it 
means “manned of the thumb,” becauso 
in times of conscription those who had 
no stomach for the field disqualified 
themselves by cutting off their riglit 
thumb. More probably a poltroon is a 
luiwk that will not or cannot fly at gome. 
(iSce above.) 

Polybo'tes (4 syl.). One of the 
giants wlio fought “ against the gods. 
'The sea-god pursued him to the island of 
Cos. and, tearing away part of the island, 
threw' it on him and Imried him beneath 
the mass. {Greek fabh.) (.SVr Giants.) 

Polycle'tus. A statuary of Sic'you, 
who deduced a canon of the pi’oportioiis 
of the* several ])}irts of tlio human lK>dy, 
and made a statue of a Persian bodv- 
guard, ■which was udmittt*d b}' fill to be 
a model of the hiimaii form, and w'us 
called “ The Jiule ” (the standard). 

Polyo'ratoB (4 syl.), Tyrant of Samos, 
W'as so fortunate in all things ll^at 
Ainusis, King of Egy2>l, advised him to 
cheque*!* his pleasures by relinquishing 
something he greatly prized. Where- 
iqioii I’olycr&tiis threw' into the sea a 
beautiful ' seal, the most valuable of bis 
jewels. A few' days afterwards a fine 
fish W'as sent him ns a present, and in 
its belly was found the jewel. Ainasis, 
ahirmed at tliis good fortune, broke f)ff 
his alliance, declaring tlnit sooner or later 
this good fortune w'ould fail ; and not 
long afterwards Polycrates w'jis shame- 
fully put to death by (Jnetiis, wiio had 
invited liim to his court. 

'•Itu-linrU I.Mutiiiiei I. in simcMiiv^ Iih tfup‘s|„. 
. . . JiaU fPcIiiiKD unt iiiiliki* llmiie whidi Jiillrd 
King Foljcraiei* of oltl ' — fV G'lfminy ■ Jmwoi,, 
chuii. \ii. 

Polyorateft’ Ring. {Sec above.) 

Polyorat'icon, in ei^ht books, by 
John of Salisbury. This i.s his <?hief 
work, and is an expose of the frivolities 
of courtiers and pliilosophei's. Jt is 
learned, judicious, and very satirical. 
(He died 1182.) 

Polyd'amiM. A Grecian athlete of 
immense size and strength. He killed a 
fierce lion w'ithout any weapon, stopped 
a chariot in full career, lifted amodbuU,, 
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and died at last in attempting to stop a 
falling rock. {See Milo.) 

Pol'ydore (3 s)^10* name as- 

sumed by Gruide'nus, in Shakespeare's 
Cymbehue. 

Polyphe'me ('1 syl.)> One of the 
Cyclops, who lived in Sicily. He was an 
enormous giant, with only one eye, and 
that in the middle of his forehead. Wheu 
Ulysses landed ou the island, this mon- 
ster mailo him and twelve of his eruw 
captives ; six of them ho ate, and Ummi 
U lysses contrived to blind him, and 
make good his escape with the rest <»f 
the crew. Polypheme was most passion- 
ately in lovewithtiiilatii'a, a soa-uynii)h, 
hut Cialate’a had wit her heart on the 
shepherd Aci'*, whom Polypheme, in a fit 
of jealousy, crushed beneath a rock. 

In the i? ilI'Tv of tin* h ti *«urir*rh 

puintinf^nf Pol\ plieniu'i, in thn-c' parts ; 
ingafliirc to <;alari':i (*-’) liuiliit(r:i rocic at Acf* ; 
and (3) inv.snimr the «lnps of rjy-s<*'» runssin 
has jilsti iiitnidiuvil, in om* <tf In** 

PolypliciiiUd Bit tiiiK on a rock and plin m*-' a liiite 

Po'ma Alclnoo Daro (2 syl.). (<SVy 

Alcinoo.) 

Poma'tum. So ealh'd heenuse it w;is 
originally inaile h^ macerating over-rij»e 
tuples in grease. {Ih'. Joint Qitnny : 
Lexicon I'hystcif Medictnn^ 172J1) 

Pommard (Freneh). Beer. This is 
a pun on the word yotntne. Thti Nor- 
mans called eider pounnv ; whence 
a sort of beer, 

“ IlB ticnncni Icuvc (*Li:iIoii|k‘< 4 . . . hu*ii pourx m-s 
oil u;iiiii»s ilr* IKIMI, (IcvMi, <(«■ lioiii.'i I, cidrc. out ro 
il'iinire hoiBSon . . . -('hnac: Lts T's n iUntiiums 
tie la Mtr, p. 11*:. 

Pommel. Tin' pomnn*! of a saddle 
is the apple of it, called by the French 
ponimcaH. I'ho Spaniai’ds use tin; ex- 
pression potuo decs pad a (the pom nud r»f a 
sword). To “pommel a person” is to 
beat him with the ]K>minel of your 
Bword. The ball iisetl a.s an ornament 
on pointed roofs is tenned a potnrl, 
(Latin, pomiin, an apple.) 

Pomo'na. Fruit ; goddt^ss of fruits 
and fruit-trees— one of the itoman 
divinities. (Latin, potnnui.') 

*’ BiidP 1 lie wide fahne iiiiiiniviirod sustii,iii 

Punio'ua’s store, and rliccsc. ainJ L'nidcii rtsuii.” 

ftlnnwflM : J'aimn'H Jtny. 

Pom'padour, as a erilour, is claret 
purple. Tlie oOth Foot is called the 
Pompadours, from the claret facings of 
their regimental uiiiforins. There is an 
old song supjiosed to he an elegy ou John 
Broadwoud. a Quaker, which introduces 
the word: — 

** SoineMiiiPB he wore an <'ld hmwn cuut, 
SfiiDcCimeB H poininidorc . 

Sonietiiiie<i hiutoned Bp heUin I 
And Bouietiiufd duiru heforc. ' 


Pompey. A generic name for a black 
footman, as Abigail used to be of a lady's 
maid. Moll or Molly is a cook ; Betty, a 
housemaid : Sambo, a black “ buttons ; ” 
etc. One of Hood’s jokes for a list of 
libmrj' books wa«, Pompeii ; or, Afemoire 
of a lUavk Footman, by Sir 11\ Gill. 

I (Sir W. Gell wrote a book on Pompeii.) 
j Pompey is also a common uamo for u 
: dog. 

! 

Pompejr's Pillar, in Ale.xaudrin. A 
: jnllar erected by Publius, Prefect of 
■ Fgy};t, in honour of the Emperor Dio- 
! clotian, to record the conquest of Alcx- 
i aiidria in 2U(). It has about as much 
right to be called Pumpvifa pillar us the 
obelisk of llcliop’olis, re-ei*et!tcd by 
Ham'cscs II. at Alexandria, has to bo 
called Vleopalra'' a ^Sccdlcy or Gibiultar 
Hock to be called a. I^illar of Her'culcs. 

l*omppjV pillrir i« n ConiitliiHn cidtiiiin iiciirly 
1(10 feet hiuli, the Bhalt luMiih’ t>r icd Kiiiiiiic 

Pompllia. The bride of Count 
Guido Francc.schi'ni, who is brutally 
treated by him, but inakos Jicr escape 
under tin* prott‘eti(>n f)f a young priest, 
iiainiMl C:i)M)iistU'<‘lii. She siihsequeiitJy 
giv<‘H birth to a. son, bat is stabbed to 
death by her husband. {Utdnrt /Irotnt- 
tny : The Itniy and the IJoidi.) {Ste 
Kino.) 

Pongo. The t(‘iTibl(i monster of Sicily. 
A cro.ss between a “ laiid-figcr and 
.sita-shark.” Ho devoured live biindred 
Sicilians, and left the isbuid for tw(;nty 
I miles round without iiiliabitant. This 
anijthibious monster was slain by the 
! three sons of St. Gtsorge. {The Seirn 
j (Jiompionfi of Chnsfendom, iii. 2.) A 
louse name for Africau autliropoid apes. 

Ponoo'rates (1 syl.). ( birgantua's 
tutor, ill the romance of J^anttnfrm T 
ami Oargatitaa, by llaholais. 

Pons Asino'rum. The fifth pro- 
position, bo(»k i., of Euclid — the first 
uitlicult theorem, which dunces rarely 
get over for the first time without 
stumbling. It is anything but a 
“ bridge ; ” it is really pedlra aHmornniy 
the “dolt’s stumbling-block.” 

Pontefract Cakes, Liquorice lo- 
xengos impressed with a castle ; so called 
froiii lieing made at Pontefract. 

'• Pont'efiai’t ” iiri»iMMiiiri; “ Puiiifret." 

Pontiff means one who has charge of 
the bridges. According to Varro, the 
highest class of the Roman priesthood 
had to superintend the constructaou of 
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the bridges (pontes). (See Bamsay : 
Jioman Antiquities, p. 51.) 

“ Well taag tlifi name iif Pontlfex been ki\ en 

b'ncu tlie clmrch's tiaid, ae the chief buildcM’ 

And architect of the tnviaible bridtfe 

That leads from iwrcli to heaven." 

LongfelUrto : OoUieH Legenl, v. 

V Here Longfellow follows the general 
notion that “ pontiff ” is from pons- facto, 
and refers to the tradition that a Roman 
priest threw over the Tiber, in the time 
of Numa, a mblwian, or wooden bridge. 

Sublirms moans made of timbrr or piles. There 
were subsequently eijtht stone hrulires, and 
^Einilius converted the siiblieian bridge into a 
stone one. There were flftceu pontiffs in the time 
of SyJIa. 

Pontiua Pilate's Body-Guard. 

The Ist Foot Regiment, now called the 
Royal Scots, the oldest regiment in the 
service. When called J^e Jicqiment dv 
fioHfflas, and in the French service, they 
had a di pute with the Picardy regiment 
about the antiquity of their rcsjiective 
cor|)8. I’he Picardy otlicers deiilared 
they were on duty on tlui night of tlie 
C/rucilixion, when the colonel of the 1st 
Foot replied, “ If we had been on guanl, 
we should not have slept at our jiosta." 

Pony (A). Twenty-five jiounds. A 
sporting term ; a translutioii cnb — to 
curry one over a difficulty. 

Bony in vinyt-ct-uu. The person on 
the right-hand of the dealer, whose duty 
it is to collect the cards for the dealer ; 
so called from the Latin ponv, behind,*' 
being behind the dealer. 

Poona. A sovereign. JAnyua Franca 
for pound. 

Poor. Boor as Joh. The allusion is 
to Job, who w'as by Satan dciiriv^d of 
every tliuig he j^Kissessed. 

Boor as Lazarus. This i.s tin* beggar 
Lazarus, full of sores, who was laid at 
the rich man’s gate, and desired to be 
fed from the crumbs tbat fell irom Dives’ 
table (Luke xvi. 13-31). 

Botn' as a church moasc. In a church 
there is no cupboard or pantry, where 
mice most do congregate). 

There are none poor but those uhont 
Uod hates. This does not mean that 
poverty is a ]mui8hmeut, but that the 
only poverty worthy of the name is 
poverty of God's grace. In tliis sense 
Dives may be the pwr man, and Lazarus 
the beggar abounding in that blessing 
of the Lord which maketh rich." 

Poor Jaok or Jc^bn (A). Dried 
hake. We have “ john-dory," a “jack ” 
(pike), a “jack shark," and a “ jack 
m Dover." Probably the word Jack is 


Pop6 

a mere play on the word “ Hake," and 
John a sul)stitute for Jack. 

*"Tih well I boil arl not Hah : If thou badst, thou 
iMilar been iiOor-john."—SJiaAwpeare:Jeomtntaria 
Juliet, i 1. 

•.'We have a similar ponersion in the achool- 
bny proof that u pigcun-pie is a flsh-pie. A pifiiMin- 
pie IS a pie-]ohn. iind a pie-Johu is a jack-pie, and 
H jack-pie i» a flsh-pie. 

Poor Blan. The blade -bone of* a 
shoulder of mutton, so called in Scot- 
land. In some parts of England it is 
termed a “ poor knight of Windsor," be- 
cause it holds tlie same relation to Sir Loin 
as a Windsor knight does to a baronet. 
Sir Walter Scott tells of a Scotch laird 
who, being asked by an £ngli.sh land- 
lord w'hut he would have for dinner, 
produced the utmost consternation by 
saying, “ 1 think I could relish a morsel 
of a poor man." (See Jiritie of Lam me r-* 
moor, chap, xix.) 

Poor Richard. The assnmed name 
of Benjamin Franklin in a scries of 
almanacks from 1732 to 17o7> These 
almamicks contain maxims and precepts 
on temperance, ceouomy, cleanliness, 
chastity, and other homely virtues ; and 
to several of the maxims are added the 
words, “as poor Richard says," Neai'ly 
a century before Robert Herrick hail 
brought out a series of almanacks under 
the name of Poor Itofnu\ Atmanack, 

Poor Tassel (/I). A poor hand, a 
bad W'oikmaii, no great shakes. The 
tassel or tiercel was u male gosliowk, 
restricted to princes, and called a “ tassel 
gentle." 

"Vontiiring Lliii; itpiiiion ti> the hrirk-nuikor, lie 
lau^hiiilfly replied. ‘(' 1 ) 1111 *, then, aud try .\mui- 
hand at a linck.’ The trial, hu\ve\ «.*r, pn»\eit 1110 
a 'poor taHHi‘l,' aniidHi, the jeers and lauvrliii'i of 
the men,” - ('. Thovitfon ; Autubio\iioi>liy. j*. '.i'. 

Poorer than Irus {'‘'•Irupaapermr "). 
Irus was the lieggar employed by the 
suitors of PenelojiS to carry to her their 
tokens of love. When Ulysses returned 
liome. In IS attempted to prevent his en- 
tering the gates, but Ulysses felled him 
to the ground, and thwsw the dead body 
into the road. 

Pop the Question ( 7b) . To propose 
or make an offer of niarriage. As this 
important demand is supposed to be 
unexpected, the question is said to be 
pojiped. 

Pope lived at Twickenham. (1G88- 
1744.) 

“ For though not sweeter bis own Homer sings, 
Yot IS his life the more endearing song." . 

U'homstni: Sumwtr. 

Pope (1 syl.), in lAtin popa (plur. 
popts^. A priest who knocked on tlie 
head the ox offered in sacrifice, and cut 
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it up, a very small part being burnt, and 
all the rest distributed to those concerned 
in the sacrifice. Wine was poured 
between the boms, but the priest first 
sipped ity and all those who assisted 
hun. After the beast had been stunned 
it was stabbed, and the blood was caught 
in a vessel used for the purpose, for the 
shedding of blood was indispensable in 
every sacrifice. It was the duty of the 
pope to see that the vicdim to be sacri- 
ficed was without spot or bloniish, and 
to ascertain that it had never l)eeii 
yoked to the plf>ugh. 'J’iic head was 
crowned with a fillet, and the horns gilt. 
Apparently the Roman soldiers of E^on- 
tius Pilate made a mockery imitation of 
these Roman and Greek sacrifiros. 

Pope. Thr Tope rhaiigiuif hm name. 
According to Plati'na, Sergius II. was 
the first pope who changed his name on | 
fisceniliiig the papal ^diair. His proper j 
name was Hogsmoulh. Cluiinbors says • 
his name was “Peter di Poroa,” and it i 
was the name Peter he changed, out of 
deference to St. Peter, thinking it arro- 
gant to stylo himself Peter II . (841-8-47). 

I know no more abonf it than the Popr 
of 7i^rt«/^--than a man living as far 
off as the Cham of Tartary or Pope of 
Rome. 

Drank hke a pope. Benedict XIT. 
was an enormous eater and such a 
wine-drinker that bo gave rise to tluj 
bacchanalian expression, hihamas pajai- 
liter. (.SVy'Drxtnk.) 

Pope. Titlen asvimeil hp the popes. 

Uairersal Jiishop. Prior to (ilrcgory 
the Groat. 

Servns Serrorum. Assumed by Caregory 
the Great in oOl. 

The Lamb of <lod which iaketh nwap 
the Sins of the World. Martin IV. in 
1281. 

Divine Majestp ; Husband of the 
Church ; Vnnee of the\ipos/les : Keij of 
the whole Crnrerse ; the Pastor and 
Physician possessed of all I*ower both m 
Heaven and Eayth. Leo X. in 1513. 

Honareh of Christendom ; J ice ’•God 
Lord God the Pope. Paul V. in 1635. 

Master of the World; the Inirersal 
Pother; Viceregent of the Most High. 
Subsequent to Paul V. 

Brady : Claih Cahndaria,2Al.) 

Pope Joan. Said to have succeeded 
Leo IV. Gibbon sap, ‘ ‘ Two Protestants, 
Blondel and Bayle, annihilated her ; ” 
but Mosheim seems half-iuclined to be- 
lieve there was such a person. The vul- 
gar tale is that Joan conceived a violent 
passion for the moiikPolda, a^d iq order 


to get admission to him assumed the 
monastic habit. Being clever aud popu- 
lar, she got to be elected pope. 

Pope’s Sermon (^A). Only once host 
a })ope been known to preach a semou 
in three hundred years. In 1847 a gi'eat 
crowd had assembled to lieur the famous 
Padre Ventura preach in Saiitii Andrea 
della Valle, of Rome, but the preacher 
failed to appear: whereupon Pius IX. 
ascended the pul))it. and gave a sermon. 
(7> Liancoart : History of Pins JX.) 

The Pope's stare. So Cardinal Cajetaii 
calls the Church. (Sixteenth century. ) 

Pope’s Tiara ('/'he). He calls him- 
self (1) Head of the Catholic or Universal 
Church : (2) Sole Arbiter of its Rights ; 
and (3) Sovereign Father of all the kings 
of the earth. From these assumptions 
he wears a triple crown— one as High 
Priest, one as Kmjnu'or, ami out* as 
King. (See Brady ^ 250. 251.) 

V For the lirst fiv<> ceiitjiries the 
Bishops of Romo wore a bonnet, like 
other ecclosiastics. 

Pop^' Hoiinjisdas (514-523) placed on 
his bonnet the crown sent him by 
Clovis. 

Boniface VIII. (1221-1:103) arlded a 
second crown during liis struggles with 
Philip the Fair. 

John XXII. (1110-1115) assumed the 
third crown. 


Popeflgland. An island iuhahitod 
by the Gaillurdets (Frcniili, yail/ard, gay 
people), rich aud free, till, being shown 
one djiy the pope’s image, they ex- 
claimed, “ A fig for the pope I ” w'lierf'- 
upon the whole tslaud was put to the 
sword. Its name was thou clianged to 
Popefigland, and the pcoiilc were called 
PoiHjfigs. 


Pop'lnjay. A hutti’rfly man, a fop ; 
so called from the i)oi)iiijay or figure of 
a bird shot at for }>raciici‘. The jay W’as 
decked with i»arti -coloured feathers so 
as to resemble a paiTot, and, being sus- 
pended on a jKue, served as a target. 
He whose ball or arrow' brought down 
the bird by cutting the string by wliich 
it was hung, received the proud title of 
* ‘ Captain Popin j ay . ” or “ Captain of the 
Popinjay,” for the rest of the day, aud 
was escorted home in triumph. (See 
Old Mortality, ch. ii.) 


“ T then, all smsrriiu: with my wmindg hemp cold. 
To W 81 ) iiesterert ith a pnpmja.' ^ ^ 
Answered neplerrinply T Know not what, 
Hi'BhouhlDrlicshonhl not" „ 

Shakespeare : 1 Henry I\ i. .3. 


The Festival of the Popimay. The 
fifst Supdajr in May. (Hee ^bove,) 
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Popish Plot. A plot iu the roip^ of . 
Gharlos II. to massacre the Protestants, 
hum Loudon, and assassinate thti kiu^. 
Titu*? Oates invented this “wise” wdiome. 
and obtained gi'eat wealth by revealing 
it : hut ultimately he was pilloried, 
whipped, a.ud imprisoned. {Sec GrtJN- 
FOWDEli I»LOT.) 

Poplar {Tht^. (Latin, poptihf/i, fmm 
popnlus^ the people.) Being symbolical of 
the people, both l^cause its leaves are • 
dark on one side and white on the other, 
and also because they are never still, but 
blown about by the least gust of wind. 
Ill France, to the jiresent day, tlie pop- 
lar is an emblem r)f democracy. There 
are bla(*k and white poplars, and the 
asj)Cin-t.ree is one of the species. 

Thf poplar was coiisecrated to 

Hor'cules, because he destroyed Ka'kos 
ill a cavern of Mount Aventiiie. wliich 
was covered with poplars. Jii the mo- 
ment of triumph thoi hero jilucked a 
branch from one of tho trees iiiul bound 
it round bis head. \Vh<*n he descended 
to the infernal regions, the heat causefi 
II protuho porspiratioii which blanched 
the under surface of the* leaves, while the 
smoke of tho eternal tlanics blackened 
the upper surface. Henco tho Hercu'- 
Joan jioplar has its leaves black on one 
Bide luid white ou tho otlu'r. 

Porcelain (H syl.), from pmrfUoia^ 
“a little pig.*’ So called by tlio Portu- 
guese traders, from its resemblimce to 
(!owrio-Hhclls, the sha]io of whicli is not 
unlike a pig’s bac-k. The ( ’hiiiesi' enrtlieii - \ 
ware being white and gloshv, like the | 
inside ot tho shells, suggested the np]>li- j 
nitioii of the mime. {Svv MaiTyjitt'b ! 
History of JWiny ami rorrilaui.) 

Poroll {T/if), A ph ilosophie sect, 
generally called Stoics (Cireek, .s/er/, a 

{ lorcli), iieciiiisf Zeiui, the founder, gave 
lis lectures in the Athenian picture gal- 
lery, called the porch I’le'eile. 

“The '<um‘»nors of Sn^^J||i^^ foiiiie«l ‘iMi-ifi nx 
^^llK*h ltt<ied *»i'\er:il ceniurn"* . thr Atiideiio, 
the Porch, the iviulcu ' — /’k'^c Snlm 
Honw 

Porcupine. ( SVe Pktek.) 

PorciAs. The Latins call mr " p.i re : ih." 

A sly reproof to anyone boasfing, slimv- 
iug off, or trj'iiig to' make himselt' appear i 
gi-eater than he is. The fable says that j 
a wolf was going to devour a jiig* when ! 
the pig observed that it was Friday, 
and no good Catholic would cat meal on 
a Friday. Going on together, the wolf 
said to the pig, “ Thev seem to call you 
by many uq,me8.” “ Ves?” wd the pig, 


** I am called swine, grunter, hog, and I 
know not what besides. The Latins call 
me porms.’'^ “Porpus, do they?” said 
the wolf, making an intentional' blunder. 
“ Well, |)orpoise is a fish, and we may eat 
fish on a Fiiday.” So saying, he devo'urod 
him without another word. 

PorcuB Xiltera'rum. A literary 
glutton, one who devours books without 
regard to quality. 

Poi^i! Pork! Sylvester, in his trans- 
lation of Dll Barias, gives this instead of 
caii\ cau'^ as the ciy of the raven. 

Pork. Sir Thomas Browne says that 
fhe .Tows alistaiii from pork not from 
fear of lepi'osy, as Tacitus alleges, but 
because ihi^ swine is an emblem of im- 
imrity . ( Vnfyar Erroi s. ) 

Pork. Pig. The foimer is Nonmin- 
Freiich, the latter Saxon. 

“Pork, I Hunk, iH Norman -Krenrii ; anil 
so, thi' ln•nU* lixeM. and n* in ckiurtfo of a 

.Saxon Hlaio Klii* jcoen l».v her Saxon name; liiit 
biTonioH a NoniiHn, and im cnllod xvIkmi hIic 
i*< rarrifd lo tho rasilr-hall,”— -A'/r WaitOT* Hcott . 
Jntufiot. 

Porph3rr'ion. One of the giants who 
made war with the gods. He hurled the 
island of Delos against Zeus (Jupiter) ; 
but Zeus, with the aid of Hercules, 
overcame him. ((h'uk fahlo.) {See 
OlA^iTS.) 

Porridge. Errrythnaj tastes of pur- 
riflyc. However we may deceive our- 
selves, whatever ensiles in the air we 
may ronstruet, tin* fact of home life will 
always intriale. Sir Walter Scott tells 
us of ail insane man who thought tin* 
asylinn his castle, the servants Ids own 
menials, the ininafes Ids guests. “ Al- 
tlioiigh,” said he, “I am provided with 
a first-rate cook mid proper assistants, 
and although my table is regularly fur- 
nished witli cv(U*y delicacy of the season, 
y’et so depraved is my palate, that ewerv- 
thiug I ent tastes of porridge.” His 
palate was less vitiated than his ima- 
gination. 

P'l-rt, meaning larboard or left side, is 
an abbreviation of porta 'i1 timoue (cany 
the helm). Porting arms is rarryiii'g 
them on the left hand. 

“To lieel to port” is fo lean on the 
left side (Saxon, hyldan, to incline). “ To 
lurcli to port ” is to leap or roll over ou 
the left side (Welsh, Uere.ta}i). 

“ Sho mivo II ami I Ikmi n Inirli in purr, 

down h('ad-foreiiiost.aitiik in flmi't.' 

Hjiri-H : ihm Juan. 

Port. An air of music ; martial music. 
Hence Tytler says, “1 have never been 
able to ^ith any of the port» km 
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referred to ” (Dissertation on Scotch 
Music). The word is Gaelic. 

Port Boyal Society. In 1637, Le 
Maitre, a celebrated iwlvocale, resipicd 
the honour of bein^ Oonmnllcr (V Btat^ 
aud with hia brother De Sericoiirt conse- 
crated liimself to the service of religion. 
The two brothers retired to a small house 
near the Port Royal of Palis, where in 
time they were joined by their three 
other brothers— De Sacy, I)e St. Elmo, 
and Do Valmont. Afterwards, Innng 
obliged to remove, they fixed their re.si- 
deiice a short distance from the city, and 
('.ailed it l*ort Royal des Champs. J'hese 
illustrious recluses were subsequently 
joined by other distinguished ]K*rsona, 
iind tlic comm unity was called the Society 
(»f port Royal. 


Port Wine. Lord rnnhrohy port 
vntr. This renowned wine is thus 
made — 


Kii lions dT rolurli ciiIit, 
lit faillotih of Hour <':n lo v ine, 
I' Lriilloiis oC t)r.oiil.\ . 


) To luakr Ji lioirs- 
I Iini4i of jNti r. 


Porto (The) or The Snhlinn’ Porte. 
The Gtloiiian Eiiipirc. In the Ry/aiiiine 
Erni)iic, tlto gates of Ihc palace were tlie 
])l!ice of ashcnibly for judiciid and legal 
iidiiiiiiistration. 'I'he word snfd/wr is 
Ereiich for “lofty," and the term was 
adopted lutiiraD^, as French has long 
been the language of diplomacy. I'he 
wlidle building oontaiiifi four Turkish 
departments of state — vi;«. (1) the (Jrand 
Vizierat ; (2) the Foreign Office ; (3) the 
Interior; and (4) the State Council. 

*■ Till- yoveninicnt ih le liliiiiic f.u* not. bstvin? 
fliuu- nil ill u» I'oWer, like llie Porte." - Th,^ 
Tnmt. 

Porteons Riot. This notorious tu- 
mult look })hiee at Edinburgh in Sc}i- 
tember, 1736. Port onus wa..s ca.ptaiji of 
tilt* city guard. At the examination of a 
criminal nanusl Wilson , Capta in Porteons, 
foaling a restaie, ordered tlie guards to 
fire on the mob, which liad become tu- 
multuous : in this discharge six persons 
were killed, and elevoii wounded. Por- 
teou-s was tried for tlii.s atta.ck and con- 
demned to deatli, but reprieved. The 
mob. at his repiieve, burst into the jail 
wliere ho wa.s confined, and, dragging 
him to the Grassmarket (the usual jilace 
of execution), hanged liim by toi-ehlight 
on a d3’e] ’s iiolc. 

Por'tla. A rich heiress in 'The Mer~ 
ehant of Vvmec^ in love with Bassa’iiio. 
Her father had ordained that three 
caskets should be offenid to all who 
sought her hand— one of gold, one of 
silver, aud one of lead— with tliis 


proviso : he only who selected the casket 
whicli contained the portrait of the lady 
should possess her hand and fortune, 

(Shakespeare.) 

Portland Stone. So called from 
the island of Portland, where it is quar- 
ried. It hoi'dens by exposure to the 
atmosphere. St FaiiFs Cathedral and 
Somerset House (London) are built of 
this stone. 

Portland Vase. A cinerary iini of 
traiiKparent dark-blue glass, long in pos- 
session of the B>i.rl)eri'iu family. In 1770 
it w'as purchased by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, for 1,000 guineas, and came after- 
wards into the posseasion of the Duchess 
of Portland. In 1810. the Duke of Port- 
land, one of till! trustees of the British 
Museum, allowed it to be jihicod in that 
institution for nxbibition, WilliamLloyd, 
in 1815, dashed it to pieces : it has siiico 
been carefully rejijiired, but is not now 
shown to the public. It is ten inches 
high, and six in diainctc'r at the broadest 
part. 

Portmanteau Word (./), A word, 
like post, whicli contains several mean- 
ings j)a(!ked togotlnn* ; as, post (a stake), 
post for hitlers, ]»osl pnper, slow as a 
post, fust a.s ;i ]k)s<, posl-horsen, and so 
on. 

Portobello Arms. A ]iiiiilic- house 
sign. Thii -ILni/r Niys “ In 1739, after 
the capture of Portobello, Admiral 
Vernon's portruit dangle»l from every 
sign-post, and ho may figuratively bo 
said to have sold the ale, beer, porter, 
and purl of England for six yeans.” The 
PortoMto Anns is a mere substitution 
for the admiral. 

Portso'ken Ward (London). Tho 
sokrn or francliise at the port or gate. Jt 
was formerly a guild called flic ‘‘English 
Knighton d'uild,” because it was given 
by King Edgar to lliirtecn knights for 
services done by them. (Sac Knigiiten- 

Portugue'se (3 syl.). A native of 
Portugal, the language of Portugal, per- 
taining to Portugal, etc. ; as Camoeiis 
w^as a Portuguese, and wrote in Portu- 
guese. 

Po'ser. The bishoji's examining 
chaplain ; the cxainiiuT :it Eton for the 
King's College fellowship. (Welsh, 
fmiaw, to examine; French, poser; 
Latin, pono.) Hence, a puzzling ques- 
tion. 

PoMe. A whole posse of men, A large 
number ; a crow’d. (See next article,) 
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Posse Cemito^tns (LatiD). Power 
of the county. The whole force of the 
county — that ie, all the male memhers of 
a county over fifteen, who may Ito num- 
moued by a sherift' to assist in preventing 
a riot, the rescue of prisoners, or other 
unlawful disorders. Clergymen, iMjers, 
and ^he infirm are exempt. 

Posset properly means a drink taken 
before ^oiug to bed ; it was milk curdled 
with wine. 

“In liiB inoriiing'B draught . . . his conrorvoa 
or . . . and when be goctli to liedde liie 
])<iBsut Hmoaklng hot."— Jtfau tn the Moone { KyKtj. 

Post means placed. (Latin, posiftta.) 

Tost, A piece of timber placed in the 
ground. 

A military post. A station where a 
man is placed, with instructions not to 
quit it without orders. 

An official post is whei*e a man is placed 
in office. 

To post accounts is to place them under 
certain lieads in methodical order. 

( Trench.') 

Post haute. Travelling hy relays of 
Imrses, or where horses are placed on the 
road to expedite the journey. 

Post office. An office where letters are 
placed. 

Post paper. So called from its water- 
mark, a post-honi, or a ptist-boy blow- 
ing his horn. 

“Tho old original pout Ciini)frJ willi the 
in tho conior leprcHPiiting a ]ioHt-huy ndiiit; for 
lifr.and twnnfring liis horn."--.l/iv. eradkcll : Cmu- 
J'ord, chap. \ . 

Stiffi as a post. That is, stiff [in tlie 
ground] like a gate-post. 

2'o run your head ayainst a post. To 
go to work heedlessly and stiijiidly, or 
a.s if you had no eyes. 

P«ist Factiim (Latin), After the act 
has been committed. 

Post Meridian (Latin). A ft('r noon. 

“ 'Tvchr post mrndiiin h»lf-pHKt four. 

Rignal T from Nmiry piirtr.i ’• 

JhinUti : .SVrt SfhffK 

Post-mortem (Latin). AftfT death ; 
.ns a post-mortem examination for the 
l)iirpose of ascertaining the cau.sB of 
death. 

Post-mortem Degree (.L'i). A degree 
after having failed at the poll. 

“ Ho had not even the merit of being n ploddiiic 
man, and he Anally took what, useri to ho onilcd a 
vost’mtvrteni degree.*'— All/ Hector*, p. ffi. 

Post OMt. An agreement to pny for 
a loan a larger sum of money, together 
with interest at death. (Latin post 
ul/itum^ after the death of the person 
named in the bond,) 


Poste Restaato (Ii'rench). To re- 
I main at tho post till called for. In the 
Ih'itish post-office letters so addressed 
are kept one month, and then returned 
j to the writer. 

Posted. Well posted up in the subject. 

\ Thoroughly informed. The metaphor 
is from posting up accounts, where one 
can sec everything at a glaneo. 

Posterio'ri. An argument a post&rio'ri 
is one from effects to cause. Thus, to 
prove the existence of God a posterio'ri^ 
we take the works of creation and show 
how they manifest power, wisdom, good- 
ness, and so on ; and then we claim tho 
inference that the maker of these things 
is powerful, wise, and good. Robinson 
Crusoe found the footprints of a man on 
the sand, and inferred that there must 
be>a mail on the island besides himself. 
(See Pbioki.) 

PostliumuH (Ldonu'tHs). Husband 
of Imo'gon. Under the erroneous per- 
suasion of his wife’s infidelity, ho plots 
her death, but his plot miscarries. 
(Shakespeare : Cymbeline.) 

Posting-Bills. Before the Great 
Fire the space for foot-passengers in 
London w’as defended by rails and posts ; 
the latter served for theatrical placards 
and general annomiocmeiits, which were 
therefore called posters or iiosting-bills. 

Posy properly means a copy of verses 
presented with a bouquet. It now* means 
the verses without the flowers, as the 
*• posy of a ring,” or the floivers without 
the verses, as a “ pretty posy.” 

“Ho nmlfl nmKo aiiytliiiii? in jxiotry, from fl.o 
lM»sv of ft rintf lo I lie rbroiiiflo of its mom bcrmi; 
wfiirer,’’— Afft’diwau . Victorirtuf'or/* Cbuinluv). ii.47. 

Pot. This wrord, like “father,” 
“ mother,” “ daughter,” etc., is common 
to the whole A'ryaii family. Greek, 
potrr, a drinking-vessel ; Latin, poc^ulum 
— i.e. potaciilum : Irish and Swedish, 
pofa ; Si>anish, pole ; German, pott ; 
Danish, pofft ; French, Welsh, Aiiglo- 
Siixon, , etc. 

Gone to pot. Ruined, gone to the bad. 
Ilie allusion is to the pot into which 
refuse metal is cast to oe rcmelted, or 
to be discarded as waste. 

“Now iiiKl tluMi a farm Aiont to pot.'*- Di 
ArbiUhnot. 

'The pot rails the kettle hhek. This is 
said of a person who accuses another of 
faults committed by himself. The French 
say, “ The shovel mocks the poker ” ( ha 
pelle sc moque du fourgon). 

2h behvy the pot to the roses. To 
betiay the rope pot— that is, the pot 
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which contains the rose-nohles. To 
“ let the cat out of the bag.V (French, 
J)ccoHvrir Upot aux roses.) 

Jiraze’tt and earthen pots. Gentlemen 
and artisans, rich and poor, men of mark 
and those unstamped. From the fable 
of the Brazen and Earthen Bots. 

“ Bmzon and oarthen pots float Infrotlipr in Jux- 
taposition down the stream of Itfo."- Vail ilnll 
Gosrtte. 

Pot-boilers. Articles written for 
periodicals or publishers, and ])iciures of 
small merit drawn or jiainted for the 
sake of earning daily bread, or making 
the pot supply needful food. 

Pot-luok. Come and fake pot •Inch 
v'dh me. Come and take a family dinner 
at my house. The French pot an fen is 
the ordinary climicr of those who dine at 
home. 

Pot Paper. A Dutch paper ; so called 
from its hearing a pot as its wo-tcr- 
mark. 

Pot-Pourri (Frencli). A mixture of 
dried sweet-smelling flower-petals and 
herbs preserved in a vase. Also a hotch- 
potch or olla. podri'da. In music, a 
medley of favourite tunes strung to- 
gether. (See Pasticcio.) 

Pnsrrt means dead Illowors*], and p<*t'pniini, 
gtricil.v«ipr-ikintr. i- tIicmiw' ciiiitaiiiiiu; tlic swota 
in IX i lire. 

Pot Valiant. IVIado courageous by 
]i<pior. 

Pot-de*'Bi6re. French slang' for nn 
Englishman. 

Pot of Hospitality (T/ie). The j)ot 
an fen which in Ireland used to he shared 
witli anyone who drojiped in at mcul- 
times, or required rcfreslnncnt. 

"Aiul Mil' 'poror linspitality' nns srt to iioil 
ui»yn flip Arc, and lln'n* x\as niin-li niirtli and 
heai'tini'HF! aiiu uitcvlaiiinienl."- SntrJcnith Cm- 
lHr!i,Or.t jHyi.ii.sw. 

PotaiTO (Jean). The Jack Pudding 
of the French stage ; very like tlie (iei- 
raan “ Hanswurst,’’ the Dutch “Pickel 
herringe,” and the Italian “ Macaro'ni.” 

Potato-bogle. So the Scotch e4i.ll n 
scarecrow. The head of these bird- 
bogies being a big potato or a tiu-nip. 

Potato-bury (A). A ynt or trench 
for preserving ))otatoes for winter use. 
A tuniip-bury is a similar pit for 
turnips. 

Pota'to-talk. (German, Kartoffel 
gesprach.) That chit-chat common in 
Germany at the five o’clock tea- drinkings, 
when neighbours of the “gentler sex” 
take their work to the house of muster 


and talk chiefly of the dainties of the 
table, their ingredients, admixture, 
the methods of cooking them. 

Poteen (pron . pn - teen ) . Whisky that 
has not paid duty. (Irish poitiii, diminu- 
tive of poite\ a pot.) 

“ Pfiinp and taste sninc good poteen 
That hue not paid a rap to tlin Queen." 

Potber or Bother. Mr. Gtirnett states 
this to be a Celtic word, and says it often 
occurs in the Irish translations of the 
Bible, in the sense of to Ac grieved or 
troubled in mind. (Greek, ptitkeOy to 
regret.) 

“ PnendP, cried the umpire, cense your pother. 

The creatures iieiMier one nor i ’other." 

The CItamelaon. 

Pothooks. The 77th Foot ; so ctilled 
because the two sevens resemble two 
totbooks. Now called tlic Second Batta- 
ion of the Middlesex Regiment. The 
firet battalion is the old oTth. 

Potlphar’B Wife. According to the 
Koran her name was Ziileika, but some 
Arabian writers call her Rail. 

PotB. A Stock Exchttnge term, signi- 
fying the “ North Staffordshire Railway 
stock.” Of course, the word meniw 
“ the pottcries.^^ (See Stock Exchange 
Slang.) 

Potter. To go poking about, mod- 
dliiig find mnking, in a listless, purpostv 
I 0 S.S manner. Vnddei\ podder^ pofhn\ 
bother^ and paddle are varieties of the 
same word. To pudder is to stir with a. 
puddering polo ; hence, to confuse. Lear 
says of the tcini)e.st— “ May the great 
goils that keep this dreadful juiddcr o’er 
our head,” meaning confusion. To 
])uddle iron is to stir it about with a 
puddering-polo. 

Potwallopors, bofon* the jiassing of 
the Reform Rill (IH.’lIi), were those who 
claimed a vote bccauso they had boiled 
their own pot in the, parish for six 
months. (Saxon, aeatlan to boil; Dutch, 
opwa/len ; our iratlop.) 

fitriefix KppHkiPL', a pril-vxnlliipcr is one who 
wallcips i»r bniN liis dwu pnt-iiu-fteu. 

Ponlt, a young turkey. Pallet, a 
young chicken. (Latin, pulltis^ the young 
of any animal ; whence poultry^ young 
domestic fowls; >’////, a young horse; 
foal ; French, poule ; Italian, etc.) 

Pound. The unit of weight (Latin, 
pondnsy weight) ; also cash to the value 
of twenty shillings sterling, because in 
the Carioviiigiaii period the Roman 
pound (twelve ounces) of piire silver was 
coined into 240 silver pennies, Thv 
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symbols £ -ind Ih. are for libra, the Latin 
for a pound. {>Sec PjBiraY for Pound.) 

Pound of Flesh. The 'whole bar- 
gain, the exact terms of the agreement, 
the bond literatim et verhatim. The 
allusion is to Shylock, in The Merchant 
(if Venice, who bargained “with Antonio 
for a “ pound of flesh,’* but was foiled in 
his suit by Portia, who said the bond was 
expressly a pound of flesh, and therefore 
(1) the Jew must cut the exact quantity, 
neither more nor less than a jusl jiound ; 
and (2) in so doing he must not shed a 
drop of blood. 

Foundtext (Peter). An “ indulged 
pastor” with the Covenanters’ army. 
(iStr jralttr Scott : Old Mart ((lit i/.) 

Pouroeaugnao (Momlenr dc) (])ron. 
Vonr^Hone^ifah). A pompous country 
gentleman who comes to Pnris to marry 
Julie, but the lady has a lover of her 
own choice, aud Memsieur is so mystitied 
and played iitkui by Julio and her ami 
dn c(imr that he I'olinqiiishos his suit in 
despair. (MoUhr : Puitrciamjunv.) 

Poussin. The Jinhsh ronssin. 
Itichard Cooper, paiuh'r and engraver, 
W('ll known f^r his ?'/<■«'.'» of il'tndmr, 
(*-180(i.) 

<i(tt>p((r PoHsi^in. So (hispar Diighi't, 
the French painter, i*. calh'd. (Kli;}- 
1075.) 

Pouting Place of Princes (The). 
Leicester Square is so called by I’cunant, 
because Geor-^o II., when. I’riiice of 
Wales, h»mng quarrelled with liis father, 
retired to Leicester House ; and his sou 
Fretlerick, Priuceof Wales, did the same, 
foj- the very same reason. 

Poverty . • . Love. “ When poverty 
eoines in at the door, love flies out at 
the window.” Cervrv tt JUwvho 

fntjcl Tejius.^* 

Powder. Pll pon der your jnrht f(n' 
you. A corruption of pombei (to dust). 
(See Dust.) 

• Lo ' in ’ix'wdur fUuiiitJ ye solmll .‘Ir-po 
For out .if i^nviiur fyrrt >0 tuino 

(,hivtid bii Jlallimlt uikU i "F-'iutit . 

Xul it'orfh powder aud shof, / rjru 
m vaut pan la ehaudelle.^' The thing 
shot won’t pay the cost of powder ami 
shot. 

Poyning’s Law or Sfajute of Iwoy- 
hrda (i>roii. J)ro'h(’~dfih).' An Art nf 
PnrliitTiicnt made in Ireland in 11 '.15 (1 0 
Henry VII., chap. 22), declaring all 
general statutes hitherto made in Eng- 
land to be in force in Ireland also. It 
received its name from Sir Edward 


I Po^Tiing, Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
I lime. 

P.P., Clerk of tbls Parlsli. The 

j iiamt'. given to a volume of memoirs, 
I written by Dr. Arbuthnot, as a satire on 
i Bishop Burnet’s Own 'Times. 

Preemonetraten'ilan Monks. (S&e 
' Pkemonsthatensian.) 

j Pramunl're. A barbarous word 
j from the Latin praimone’ri (to be fore- 
I warncfl). The w'ords of the writ begin 
“ piyeuniuire j(U'itts A.B.'*' f.e. “Cause 
A. B. to h(! forewamwl,” to .aiipcar before 
ns to answer the contempt wherewith he 
stands charged. If A. B. refuses to do 
so, he loses a 11 civil rights, aud before the 
reign of Elizabeth might have been slain 
by nu 5 'one with impunity. 

Pragmatic Sanction. Sanetio in 
L.atin meaiiM a “decree or ordinance 
with a ])enalty attaclied,” or, in other 
words, !i “ jienal statute.” Praymal'icus 
means “ relating to state affairs,” so that 
I’ragniulic Sanction is a x»iiual statute 
bearing ou some imporiant question of 
state. The term was lii'si applied by the. 
Ilouiaim to those statutes which related 
to 1h(‘ir provinces. The French ap- 
]»lied the plirase to certain .statutes 
which liiniteil the. jurisdietion of O'fi 
Ptipe, but generally it is ai>plied to’ nil 
ordinance fixing the suceession in a 
j certain line. 

i PiaymatiC Sunetfcn of ('harles VIII 
(of I’raucc), M;18, defining and limiting 
the jiower of tlic Po]»e in hVance. By 
this ordinance the authority of a general 
eoiineil was declared superior to the 
dictum of the Pope ; the clergy were 
forbidden to appeal to Rome on any 
point atVeeting the secular condition of 
the nation ; and the Roman pontiff was 
forbidden to appropriate a vacant bciie- 
tiee, or to appoint either bishop or parish 
priest. 

Pray mafic Sauetiou of St. Louis. 1268, 
forbade the court of Rome to levy taxes 
oreolleet subscriptions in France with - 
! out the express sanction of the king. Tt 
alsc» gave plaintiffs in the ecclesiastical 
; courts till' right to appeal to the civil 

■ courts. I’he “ ('Joiistilutions of Claren- 
! don ” were to England what the “ PrUg- 
. matic Sanction ” was to France. 

: Vraymativ Sauehou of Germany^ 1713. 

! Whereby the auectjssioii of the empire 

■ w'as made hereditary in the female line, 

1 in order to transniit the crown to Maria 
j 'J'heresa, the daughter of Charles VI. 

j Tins IK eiurhalirally tbe Praginalle Sanrrion. 

iiuli'^s sonic qualify iiip word nr date is added, to 
I restrict it (o suiao otUcr iustrunieut. 
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Pyaiirnnhc Sanction of Xaples^ 17.50, 
whereby Carlos II. of Spain ceded 
the succession to his third son in per- 
Iietuity. 

Prairie Pevor ( T/tc) . An entlmsiastic 
love of i>rairic life, which seems to lie 
part of our being, to strengthen our 
strength, invigorate oui* spirit, and en- 
dow us with new life. 

“ W’bat Avitli irHlIops by ilayaud tbcn-ild bi.lf'ft 
>'v tiu' n)«Jjt warcli-tlri’si, l bri'Hiiic int.oMniti'iJ 
AMtIi the nmiiinri' of ni\ new 1 hud runviit 

I he pnuno fe\ cr.' —Minjne Itiid: The Scalp UuM- 
('»■«, ch 111 . 

Prating Sophists. The doctors of 
the Sorbonne were so called by Budmus 
of Paris. ( 1 407 - 1 o40. ) 

Prayer*book Parade. Tho prom- 
Cfi.'iile in fashionable watering-])luces 
Mild other places of resort, after ihoruiiig 
service on Sundays till luncheon or early 
dinuer-timo. 

Praying-wheels. It is said that tlm 
Buddliists pray by nuu‘hiiH*i*y ; that they 
j)ut iirayers into a wheel, and unroll 
Hum by ihc length. This notion arises 
from a iniseoneeption. Saky'a-muiii, the 
Bmidha, is said to have *“ turned tho 
wheel of Hic law ” to liavc pro.'i(‘hod 
Buddhism inressaiitly wo should say as 
a horse in a mill. 

Pre-Ad'amites. Before Adam was 
created. Twiaedela Peyreri imuntained 
that only the .lews arc (Ic.^'-cended from 
Adam, and that tlie (lentiles arc de- 
scended from a T’u*e of men exiting 
before Adam . as the book of (Jeru'sisis 
the histoiy of Hie .lews only, it does not 
eoneevn itstdf witli « itlier rni'es. (IG,>>.) 

Pre-Raphaelites. A term intro- 
dured h’l Hunt and his friends, who 
wislied to intimate that they preferred 
tho si.r’.plieity and trnthfuluoss of tho 
jia inters nho proooded Baphael. The 
tt‘nn now sigiiifitis n vorv minute imita- 
tion of nature, brilhaiil colouring, und 
not mueli shadow. 

Preacher (77/0. Solomon, tho author 
of E^.elosiastes (t//r JWac/tt/'). 

I'hr f/hri 0 U,s pretuher. Saint John 
Chrvsostoni. (347-407.) 

yV/f* ttihi/ of jiratcJfi rs. Louis Bour- 
daloiie. (1632-1701 ) 

Thf httir prcachrr. Samuel do Marets, 
Proti’staiit eontroversialist . ( 1 Jpp- 1 663.) 

Prebond, moaning a. “ clergyman 
attached to a prchcndal stall,” is a 
vulgarism. The ]>rebcnd is the stiiieud 
given out of the revenues of the college 
or ; he who enjoys the prebend 


is the prebendary. (Latin, prabeOy to 
give.) 

Preca'riouB is what depends on our 
prayers or requests. A precarious tenure 
IS one that depends solely on the will 
of the owner to concede to our prayer ; 
hence uncertain, not to be deponaed on. 
(Latin, prtvor. ) 

Precep'tor. The superior of a pre- 
c^ftory was called by the Templars a 
h niff tit }*irirptin'; ii “Grand Preceptor” 
was the head of all the preceptories, 
or houses of the Knights Teinplars, in 
an outiip province, tlni tlirce of highest 
rank being tlic Gmiid Prereptoi'S of Je- 
rusalem, 1'i‘ipolis, and Antioch. Houses 
of these kinglits which were not pre- 
ceptories were called vonnnanfiertes. 

Precieunes Ridicules (in Holiei-e's 
coniedy so called). Amiute and Pol- 
ixune, who assnmo the airs of the Hotel 
do Itanibouillct, a cotcjrie of savants of 
both sexes in tho sovouteimth century. 
'I’ho memhora of this society wore tcniiwl 
prcnntftrs-^ t.c, “jiersonaof disfmgiiishod 
inciit ”- and tho pnrirmrs ruhctd^cs 
means a ridiculous upeiug of their ways 
and manners. 

Procio'sa. I'ho htMoino of Tiong- 
fellow’s SfHiHis/i Stuflmt^ Hiieiitened w'ith 
the veiigoaiiee <»f tho ImjiiisiHoii. 


PreoiouB Slonea. (1) Each month, 
ac(!oi-diug to tlie Poles, i.s under the in- 
fluence of a precious htoiio : — 


.hiiiiinrv’ 

Abiil.. 
M.»v .. 

,1 mu* . . 
.Inly - 
Autrusr 

1 IClobfrT 

No\ ember 
Dei-oiiibpr 


<t,irricl .. VouHhincy, 

Miii'llijHt .. 

Hl'imlhHiijc . 

1)i;intiin<i .. Junorrurc.. 

Kmenilil . . Sitrt run in /oiv> 

ALrrili* . th fiHh nud luu{i life. 

ruMK'liiiU . < inithUt, 

S.inliMOX ('oHiUfuiljtUritu 

riiv> Antidnteto madue9» 

nil'll Ifojif. 

Tiiiaz f- nil lit II 

Tui'iUi.iS' . I’limpvntii. 


(2) In to the siffus oj i/u' 

ZihUhv 


Ano9 ..Uul.\. ■ Liiii'i . . .Irtfinili. 

Tauru-* . To|u/ ' S. dii'i'i .I'.mic 

neiiimi Carbuii' If ' S'l'-Miai iu« AiiM'iluiU 

e.uuM EmeialU i L'U'iiiMUins 

l.eii . Saiii'liiK' 1 Auunmii .nti\.\ 

.. Diani*mil I Ci-sn*- Ja-jiTi-. 

(3) In rvlatiun tn thf planets : — 

.Saturn •• Tiiitiimi'*!' .. Leml. 

.IniiiUT •- riii'iieliMii .. 'Jiu. 

Kirirt'alil Icon. 

Sun .. Jiiaiiioii'l (Sold 

VeiiiH t'op/tn 

Merriirj I n:iil..|.)hr .. (^incltolrer. 

•Ml Kin ■ rriSlal . Stivir. 

V Tin* ain‘ionts divided precious stones 
into male and fimiale. The darker stones 
were called the male, and th© light ones 
ww 9 called the females, Male sapphiros 
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approach indigo in colour, hut the 
female ones are sky-blue. Theophartos 
mentions the distinction. 

Pifeoo'cloiis means ripened by the sun 
before it has attained its full growth ; 
premature; a development of mind or 
body beyond one^s ago. (Latin, 
coqm^ 

** Many preonciouB trees, and siu'li as liavc tbcir 
spriue in winter, may be fouuU."— ifroirvi. 

Prel'ate means simply a man pre- 
ferrod, a man promoted to an ecclpsi- 
Ofitical office which gives him jurisdic- 
tion over other clergymen. Cardinals, 
bishops, ablwts, and arcli deacons were 
at one time so ('ailed, Imt the teim is re- 
stricted in the I*rotcstant (.‘hui'ch to 
bishops. (Latin, jtrafno^ jymIntKs.) 

Preliminary Canter {J). Meta- 
phorically, means somethiiig which jue- 
cedes the rc'al busitu'ss in hand. I'he 
reference is to the pi*eliniinary canter of 
horses before the race itself begins. 

“The ri'ul Ihjsuk'hh the h0^^^lonp ((iiuiiifnecrl 
laNi niulir . . KuM*,\ihinK rliat has preriH|i»d 

the intUKlurtinii <if tins iiieasnre hits hoeii a pie- 
canter.'’— AVjr«p«ptr pamyiaiiht Arril 

14th, IK1«4 

Premier Pae. Ca n f/ue Ir pmn i rr 
pas qm eoiAto. Pythagoras used to say, 
“ The beginning is halt the whole.'* 

*• InctiH' Diiiildiiini facti oal nrinss .1 iimuniH. 

“ Diiiiidniin qiii cd'int, lial'Ci. ' Ili»ur<> 

“ Well begun IB half d<»iic.'’ 

V The I’everse of these proveihs is: 
“ le plus fiijticik qnc iVt’imrhcv la 

Premonstraten'flian or y^arhaiiHf* 
Ortier, Founded in the twclftli century 
by St. Norl>ert, who obtained iM'imission, 
ill ll'JO. to found a cloister in the diocese 
of Laoii, ill Fmiice. A spot wasjiointed 
out to him ill a vision, and lie tenruMl the 
8]>ot Prv Munti'v or Prataiu Mmmtra'tam 
(the Tiicailow pointed out). Tlui order 
might l)e called the reformed /Vugustine, 
or tlie White canons of the rule of St. 
Augustine. 

Prendre un Rat par la Queue. To 

pick a pocket. This proverb is veiy old 
— it was popular in the reign of Louis 
XIII. 

Prepense (2 syl.). Malicf pupmsc 
is malice designed or before deliberated. 
(Latin, pnr pmsat^.) 

Preposterous means the <^rt he- 
foi*e the horse.” (Latin, pf'tf^ posterm^ 
the first last and the last first.) 

Presbyterian. [See Bltte^) 

Presoott. A waistcoat. Rhyming 

Curnr.) 


Pres'ents. Know all wen hy these 
prcsents^%.€. by the writings or docu- 
ments now present. (Latin, per presentes^ 
hy the [wntings] present.) 

Preserver Ptolemy I. of 

Egypt was called Sioter by the Rhodians, 
because he compelled Deme'trios to raise 
the siege of Rhodes. (b.c. 367, 323-285.) 

Press-money and Press-men do not 

moan money given to impress men into 
the service and men so impressed ; but 
ready money, and men ready for service. 
When a recruit has receiveil the money, 
ho binds himself to he ready for service 
whenever hi.s attendance is required. 
Similarly, a pr'ss-ffntw is a gang to get 
ready men. (Old Irench prost^ now 
priit ; Italian presto.) 

Prester John, according to Mande- 
ville, a lineal descendant of Ogier the 
Dane. This Ogier y>cnetrated into the 
north of India, with fifteen barons of 
his own country, among whom he divided 
the land. Joliii was made sovereign of 
Tencduc, and was culled Prester becau.so 
ho converted the uativi's. Another tra- 
dition says he had seventy kings for liis 
vassals, and was seen by his suhiects 
only three tiin'is in a year. In Maeh 
Ado about Kotbnu/y Bcmedick says: — 

“I will fetch >mi II t.ootli“i»U'ker fnuri the 
tarllieBi- iiicU of Amu* hriiig joii the Jciigih uf 
rrcHter.luhn'B Todl fci ch .\ on n hair off t.hc great 
Cliani'B hcant . rai her t liaii hoi<1 three wurdB* 
cniifcrcncc wuli lliib harpy.”— Aci n. 1. 

Prrsicr Johu (in Orlaudo Furhsn. bk. 
xvii.), railed by his subjects Sena'piis, 
King of Ethiopia. He was blind. Though 
the richest moiuirch of the world, ho 

} lined “in ydeiity’s lap with ('lullcss 
amine,” for wliciicvor his table was 
spread hidl-horu harpies flew away with 
the food. This was in yuuiishmeiit of 
ids gi'eat pride and impiety in wishing 
to add Paradise to his dominion. Ibo 
plague was to cease ‘ ‘ when a stranger 
came to his kingdom on a winged horse.** 
Astolpho came on his flying griffin, and 
with his magic horn chased the harpies 
I into Cocy'tus. The king sent 100,000 
I N ubians to the aid of Charlemagne ; they 
were provided with horses by Astolpho, 
wlio threw stones into the air, which 
became steeds fully equip^d (bk. xviii.) 
and were transported to France by As- 
tolpho, who filled his hands with leaves, 
which ho cast into the sea, ^d they in- 
stantly became ships (bk. xix.). When 
Agramant was dead, the Nubians were 
sent t«ick to their country, and the ships 
turned to leaves ai|d the iiQrsQ^ to 
ugaiu, 





l*ride 


luUj 


Prestige. This word has a strangely 
metamo^hosed loeaning. Latin 

prmtig’icB means juggling tricks, hence 
prestikiq*itafein'^ (r^ench), one who jug- 
gles with his fiugei*s. We use the word 
for that favourable impression which 
results from good antececfents. The his- 
tory of the change is this : Juggling tricks 
were once considered n sort of enchant- 
ment; to enchant is to charm, and to 
charm is to win the heart. 

Presto. Quick. A name given to 
Swift by the Ducliess of Shrewsbury, a 
foreigner. Of coui*rc, tlie piiii is obvious : 
presto means swift (or quick). 

Preston and his Mastifb. To 

oppose J^rrsttnt mnJ his mastiff's is to bo 
foolliarcly, to resist wliat is irresistible. 
Christophor Preston establish e,d the B<*ar 
Garden at Hockl^-in-the-Holo in the 
time of Charles II. The Bible says ho 
that employs the sword “ shall j)crish 
by the sword,” and Preston was killed 
in 1709 by one of his own bears. 

“ . . . ru as laronrt (ipiKiHi' 

.M^aelC Lti I'rosiou and hi-* 

Oldimm. JU Satiir of Jui'unal. 

Pretender. 7'hr Old Pretender. 
Jiinies F. E. Stuart, son of .James II. 

The Vonnq Prefendei'. Charles Edward 
Stuart, son of the ‘*(Hd Pretender.” 
(1720-1788.) 

“ lil(‘' 4 H ilu‘ kill).', I iiK'an tli«< rait liVdrrtaali'r : 
({(111 lilf'S*;- no liana la hl(‘H< 4 Mi(f— (ho 
Will! tiuil erutciiilor iM. mul who in kirn;- 
iJod IiIcsn imall ’ ilinl'ii i(nne aaoihri Ihinu-.” 

4/oJni lifinnu. 

Pretenders. Tanyoxarkes, in the time 
of t’amby'ses, King of IVrsia, protended 
to be Smerdis ; but one of bis wives felt 
Ills head wliile he was asleejv and dis- 
eovered that lie liad no ears. 

Lambert Siirniel and Perkin ‘Warbeck, 
m the reign of Henry VII T. 

Otrefief, .a inonk, pretended to l)e 
Demetrius, Aoungcr son of C/ar Ivan 
Basilowitz IT., inurdej-od by Boris in 
1598. In lOO-O Tlemetrins “the False” 
became Czar, but was killed at Moscow 
the 3 ear following, in an insun-ection. 

Pre'text. A jwetenec. From the 
Latin pra'/ej'fn. a dress embroidered in 
the front worn Iwthc Homan magistrates, 
riests, and children of the aristocmey 
otweeil the age of thirteen find st'veri- 
toen. The prcr.textn' tee w^ere dramas in 
which actors personated those who wore 
the pnntexta ; hence persons who pre- 
tend to be what they are not. 

Prettymaii {Prince), who figures 
sometimes as u fishennau's sou, and 


sometimes os a prince, to gain the heart 
of Cloris. (Jinckinyham : The ReheursaL) 

Prevarloa^tlon. The Latin ^ord 
rartco is to straddle; fmiXprm'arieor^ to 
go zigzag or crooked. Ine verb, says 
Pliny, was first applied to men who 
ploiighcd crooked nages, and afterwards 
to men who gave crooked answ'^ers in the 
law courts, or deviated from the stniight 
line of trutli. {tSce Dklirium.) 

Prevent. Precede, smticipiite. (Latin 
pra>-remo^ to go before.) And as what 
goes before us may liiiider us, so prevent 
means to binder or keep back. 

‘•M.\ <‘iO 0 in-cvimt the niurht watelien."— Psulm 
rxix 118. 

“pH'vent iw.o ijord.in ail oar lioings tVwi- 
IJ10M Prayrr lUwk. ’ 

Previous Question. (iiSVr Qu£S- 

TION.) 

Pri'am. King of Ti-ov when tliat 
city w';iM sacked l)y tlm allied Greeks. 
Ilis wife’s name Wiks Ilec'nba ; she was 
the mother fif nineteen children, tho 
eldest of whom was Hector. When the 
ga^^s of Troy w'cro thrown oj^eu b.v the 
Greeks concealed in the Wooden Horse, 
Pyn’hos, the son of Achilles, slew the 
aged Priam. (See Horner's Jhad and 
VtrgiPs ^Enc'id.) 

Prt'amond. Son of Ag^ape, a fairy. 
He was vciry dnring, and foiiglit on foot 
witli battle-axe end spear, lie was slain 
b.y Cam'balo. {Spf>nser Faenv Qneene^ 
ijc. iv.) {See DiA-HtOND.) 

Prla'pUB, in ehiKsie.-il niytlio1og3', is 
a hideous •sensii.il, disgust ing deit3'’ tlie 
impereonation of the })rjncij)le of fertilit}\ 
{Sec Baal J’koh, etc.) 

Prick-eared. So tlie itouudheuds 
were called, because they covered their 
heads wdth a black sknll-eji]) drawn down 
tight, leaving the ears exjkosed. 

Flick the Garter. {See Fast and 
Loosk.) 

Pride, fncvining o.stonta,tion, finery, 
or that w'liidi |MT.sons are ))roud of. 
Spenser talks of “ lofty ti-ees yclad in 
summer’s pride ’’ (verdure). Pope, of a 
‘‘sword whose ivory shefith [was] in- 
wrought with envious pride” (orna- 
mentation) ; and in tliis R(nlS(^ the word 
i.s used by Jacques in that celebrated 
jiassage — 

“ W'hy, M'lm frie-s oiir on prid** iftrensl 
T’’sU. ran therein tux :iii.\ private luirty ? 

What woman in the cil v fio I name 
When thill. I 8)iy ‘tlie oitv woman honrs 
The rrmt nf prim on on iinwnrMiy sUouldcrf) ’ ? 

. . Wliai IM he iif lianer fiinclmn 

That 8HV4 his hniverv [finervj in not of wy 
eiini > " ,s/faAMp«are: As You Wu It. ii. 7. 



Primrofl© 


Pride of the Morning 

Fly pridey says the peacock^ proverbial 
for pride. {Shakespeare: Comedy of 
FrrorSy iv. 3. ) The pot calling the kettle 
*‘ldack face.” 

Sir FHde» First a drayman, then a 
colonel in the Parliamentary army. 
{Butler : Iludibraa.) 

Pride of tlie Morning. That early 
mist or diowcr which promises a fine 
day. The Morning is too proud to come 
out in her glory all at once— or the proud 
beauty being thwarted w’cops and pouts 
awhile. Kcblc uses the f)hrase in a 
different sense when he says - 
“ Prifloof flip tlpwy Monmi!?. 

Tlio swaiii'H cxporHMirp*! p 
P rom tliop tnkoH iiiiiplj wai niinr, 

Nor trusts tlip trorypons f*k\ . ’ 

Kvble: %tli Siuidini ofU'r Tnuitif. 

Prldo'8 Purge. The Long Parlia- 
ment, not proving itself willing to con- 
demn Chanes I., was pwryed of its unruly 
members by Colonel Pride, who enfpi cd 
the Hou.se with two regiments of soldiers, 
imprisoned sixty members, droveone hun- 
dred and sixty out into the streets, a.iid 
left only sixty of the moat complaisant. 

Pridwen. The name of Prince 
Aithur’s shield. 

“ lie lieiige an Ins swpovo f iicok] hpiic hcoIU dporp, 

Hia tioiiip on Bruticic [iii Uritisli ] Hndtvcn ihatoii 
Lcallecl] " 

lAiyamon : lit at «‘eimir\ i, 

Prld'win, Same ns pruhviu. This 
shield had repre.seiited on it a ])ietiire 
of the Virgin. 

“ The temper nf Ins* Hip ‘ 

Tin* bitfiifSHaiKl tlio IpiikHi of ' Rotip,’ Iin iititilo 
Ht»ear. 

With * Pridwin,' liM u'rpai ahadd, :iiid whiit ihc 
proof poll Id I ipar.'' • Jhmihn 

Priest . . . Knight. / irotdd rather 
walk with Sh'Fnesf than Sir Katyhi. I 
prefer jieace to strife. 

Priest of the Bine-hag. A bar- 
rister. A bluc-bag is a cant name for a 
barrister. {See Babbistek's Bao.) 

Hh ro'PIynii] had twice jjlmded Ins own ♦■aiwp, 
without, help of attorney, and showed liimseir as 

R raotifled in every law quilddo . h« if he had 
eon a remilnrly ordained jiriesr of the blue haij." 
— f,*. KhHI»ln> : Alton Lnckc, chap 

Prig. A knavish lieggar in the Beyr/a) \s 
Bush^ by Beaumont and Fletcher. * 

Priy. A coxcomb, a conceited iieiNim. 
Probably the Anglo-Saxon pryi or pn/d. 
Png. To filch or steal. Also a pick- 
pocket or thief. The clown calls Abtol'- 
ycus a “prig that haunts wakes, fairs, 
and bear - baitings.” {Shakespeare : 
fflntn's Tale, iv. 3.) 

lu Heutch, fo ftria means to cheapen, nr IiukvIp 
over Che price asked ; priggin means cheaiwiiiUK. 

Plimn Donna (Italian). A first-class 
lady; implied to public singers. 


Prima Facie (Latin). At first sight. 
A p^'imajacie cose is a cose or statement 
which, without minute examination into 
its merits, seems plausible and coiTcct. 

It would Im' easy lo make onl. a strong printa 
firirtr ease but I should advise the more cautious 
poliej (if aiidi altn-ftm paiieiu 

Primary Colours. {See Coloitbs.) 

Prime (1 syl.). In the Catholic Church 
the fii-st rauouical lioiir tifter lauds. 
Milton terms sunrise “ tluit sweet hour 
of prinu!.” {Paradise- Lost, hk. v. 170.) 

“ .\ll niplit Iniiw . . fame the soiiiul of rlKiiit- 
iiii; . . as the iiiniiks uiiiu the ser\ it e of nllltln^, 
lauds ai d l»l iiui'."— ; John hnjhmnt, 
eli.i|i 1 . ji. lo. 

Primed. Full and ready to dclivt^r 
a speech. \Vc .‘<ay of a man whose head 
is full of hi.s sub I cot. “ Ho is jirimcd to 
the muzzle.” Of course, the allusion 
is to firearms. 

Primero. A game at cards. 

* I left him at pninero with the J)iik<* of 
Suffolk. ’--.sVifl/iTS/iforc ; Tl*‘nry 

•• '‘Four nirdh were dealt to each pJa^ei. ihi* 
prmnpul trroupH heiiiK Hush, piiiue. and ixiini 
\i}is I he s:iuu‘as in ‘poker,’ piiinr was one 
card of eueh suit, and pni'iit was riM'koned as in 
‘ pu|iiel.’ ’ i'nvlopmlia of ttanu.i, |t. "7o 

Primitive Fatbers {Thi^. The five 
Christian fathers supposed to he con- 
temporary with the Aposth‘s : viz. 
(Meinent of Home (30-10*2); Burnahas, 
cousin of Mark the Evangeli!?t, and 
sehoolfellow of Paul the Ajiostle ; 
Hennas, author of The Shepherd : 
Ignatius, martyred a.i>. 115; and l^dy- 
carj) (85-100). 

The lirst two Kp'mtleff to Ihp Cfn'inthtnn'* sire 
jirolKibly by ClemfiiC ItouiRiuis, but everi Hum? 
flseiiHcnbedto bun is iiiiduiibtodly spurious. 

The o)>istle ascribed to llarnahas is ol \t'iv 
donbtful authent icily. 

Hermos.—U, is ier.v doubtful whether this is a 
pi'o|iei' name at all; and. if a pro|>er naiiuMiiaii.v 
ihiiik it IS :i, lleniiiiB in the second ceiiliir.\, 
broilier of I'liis I. 

Polyciirp, some ^a.v, Avag h, pupil of .lohn the 
K\anKolist, by whom he was made Ulslioii of 
Snn rnu, addressed in Ihe Rovelarioii : but if rim 
Retelalioii wris Vr’nilen in 5it>, Folycarp was not 
eleven \ ears old at the time, and einiUl not jms- 
sibly lm\e bomi a bishop, fi ifi extremely doubt- 
ful whether be knew the RviiiifreliBt at all, and 
cerranily he did not know either the Fourth 
(lospel or tlie Rook of the Ke velar loii. 

Primroee {Georye). Son of the 
worthy Vicar of Wakefield. He went to 
Amsterditm to teach the j)Cople English, 
but forgot that he could not do so till 
he knew something of Dutch himself. 
{Goldsmith: Biear of Wakejicld.) 

Moses Primrose. Brother of the above, 
noted for giving in bai’ter a good horse 
for a gross of w-orthless green spectacles 
w^ith copper rims apd shagi’een cases. 
{Goldsmith : Vicar of ll'akefitld.) 

Mrs, Behorah Pritm'ose. Mother of the 



Primrose 


loo: 


Printer’s Devil 


above ; noted for her motherly vanity, 
her skill in housewifery, and her desire 
to be genteel. Her wedding gown is a 
standing simile for things that wear 
well.” Her daiightei*s’ names arc Olivia 
and Sophia. (Goldsmith : 1 'icar of If a/r- 

Jfield.) 

The 2lvi\ ])y. Primrose. Husband of 
Mrs. Deborah, and Vicar of AVakciield. 
As simple-minded and miskillcd in the 
world as Goldsmith himself, unaffectedly 
pious, and beloved by all who knew hini. 
( G oldsmith : Vicar of Jl V// f field . ) 

Prlmroae. A curious corruption of 
the Fi‘cncli primereroff\ Italian prim- 
cvcrt)hu compounds of the Latin ptrnna 
rera (first spring Chaucer calls 

the w'ord^y'«<Mvro//', which is a contrac- 
tion of the ItalLan pnmi^rula. The 
flower is no rose at all. 

Pri'mum Mo'bilc. in the Ptolema'ic 
system of astir mom j’, was the lenth (not 
ninth) sphere, supposed to revolve from 
east to west iu twenty-four Imnis, I’aiTy- 
ing with it all the other spheres, I’he 
eleven .spheres are: (1) Diana or the 
Moon, (*2) Mercury. (:i) Voims, (>1) Apollo 
or the JSuii, (o) Alars, ((i) Juj»iter, (7) 
Saturn, (S) tin* starry splitu’e or tliat or 
the tixecl stars, (})) the crystuIJiiio, (10) 
the priiiiunr mo bile, and (II) the em- 
pyre'au. l^tolemy himself acknowledged 
oiily the first nine ; the two latter were 
devised by bis disciples. The UKtlion of 
tlie crystalline, according to Ibis system, 
causes the precession of tlie equinoxes, 
its axis being that of the ecliptic. The 
motion of the priiimm mobile produces 
the alternation of day ,aml iiiglii ; its 
axis is that of tho equator, and its ex- 
tremities the poles of the lieaveiis. 

'* Tlie\ 1 •ll^s t'lit; iilancts si'vimi, .muI jviss ihe 

‘■flxfMl’ [9iaiT.\ splicn‘1, 

Ami that fr.\sial'liiiS)lH'>'0 . . • ainl tliat* Fim- 
Moved ' ” Milton : Pm noitn’ Lam, iii. -is.’ 

Primnm Mnlnle is figuratively applied 
to that machine "wliich communicates 
motion to seviual others ; and also 1o 
persons and ideas suggestive of <*om- 
pUcated systems. SSocrates was the 
primum mobile of tho Dialectic, Megaric, 
Oyreua'iCj and Cynic systems of philo- 
sophy. 

Prl'milB. Tho archbishop, or rather 
* ‘presiding bishop,” of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. He is elected by 
the other six bishops, and presides in 
Convocation, or meetings relative to 
church matters, 

PrlBce. The Latin prin'eij^s formed 
one of the great divisions of tne Roman 
infantiy; so called because they w^cre 


originally the first to begin the flgbt. 
After the Hasta'ti were instituted, this 
privilege w'as transferred to the new 
division. 

Pnnet\ (See Black.) 

Prbnr of alvhemg. ' Rudolidi II., 
Emperor of Germany, also called The 
Gc'rman Hernu's Trisiiiegistus. 

Prince of gossips. Samuel Pepys. 
noted for his gossiping Jharg^ comiiieuc- 
ing January 1st. IGab. and continued for 
nine years. ( 1 G32- 1 703. ) 

Priner of grammarians, (See Guam- 
MAllIANS.) 

Prince of Penee. The Messiah (Isaiah 
ix. (>). 

Pnner of the Power of the A i r. Satan 
(Eph. ii. 2). 

Prince of the regetahle. Jnngdom. So 
Liiiiifeus calls tho palm-tree. 

Prince of Wales (The). This title 
I aiv)se thus; Wlien Edward T. subdued 
I Wales, be promised the Welsh, if they 
: would lay down their arms, that ho 
I Avould give them a native prince. Hi-i 
• queen having given birth to a son in 
Wales, tlie new-born <‘luM was entitled 
Kdw.'ml, Prince of Wales ; and ever 
since then tin* eldest son of the British 
Sovereign has retained tlie title. 

Pnneeof Jf'ales liraguoii (inarfh. Tlie 
3rd Dragoon Guards. ‘ 

Prince Rupert’s Drops. Dro]is of 
niolti'U glas-s, coiisolidatcd by falling 
into water. 'I'heir form is that of a tad- 
pole. 'J’he thick end may bo hammered 
pretty smartly without its breaking, but 
if the smallest portion of llie thin eml 
is nipped ofr, the wdiole flies into fine 
dust "with explosive vif»lenc.i'. These 
toys, if not inve nted by J’rince Rujiort, 
wore introduced by him intf> Liigland, 

Prince’s Peers. A term f if conb^ni jit 
applied to jioers of low liirt.li. Tlie sou 
tif ('barles VII. of h'raiue rafteiwards 
Louis XI.), ill order to weaken the in- 
fiueiict! of tlie aristocracy, crijated a liost 
J of nff-raff peers, such as tradc.snien, 
faimers, and nieehanies, who wen* tofils 
111 his hands. 

Prlncox CM- Prlr^oooks. (Probably 
from prime and eoch.) C.ipulot calls 
'rvbalt a pnneo.i, or wilful spoilt boy. 
(Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet.) 

Prink. She uas prinked in ail her 
fnerg. Adonied. Prink and prank. 
Dutch pronken. to make a show ; Ger- 
man pranyen, Danish pranye^ l^wedish 
primka. 

Printer’s Devil. The newest ap- 
prentice lad in tho press-room^ whose 



Printers’ Harks 


Pl?ivy Seal 


lOOft 


du,ty it is to run errands, and to help the 
pressmen. 

Printing used to be called the Blade 
Art, and the bojrs who. assisted the prean- 
men were called imps, (See undei- Devil. ) 

Mnten’ BCarln. 

? is that is, the first and last letters 
of quoistio (question). 

! is«. lo in Latin is the interjection 
of joy. 

§ is a Greek p (ir), the initial letter of 
paragraph, 

♦ is used by the Greek grammarians 
to arrest attention to something striking 
(asterisk or star). 

+ is used by the Greek grammari.aiis to 
indicate something objectionable (ohtlisk 
or dagger). 

(See Makes in (hiAHMAU. ) 

Printing. (See Em.) 

Father of Fuqhsh printing. William 
Caxton (1412-1491). 

V It is a mistake to suppose that 
Caxton (1471) was tlun first printer in 
England. A book lias been accidentally 
discovered with the date 1478 (Oxford). 
The Rev. T. Wilson says, “ The presss at 
Oxford existed ten years before there 
was any press in Europe, except those at 
Haarlem and Hentz. The person who 
set up the Oxford press was Cor.selli8.” 

Prio'ri. Au argument a priori is one 
from cause to effect. To jirove the ex- 
hiteuce of God a pnort, you must .show 
that every other hypoth'esis is more un- 
likely, and therefore this liyjKithcsis is 
the most likely. All mathemntical proofs 
are of this kind. (See Posteuiori.) 

Priaclan’s Head. To break JYiscian\^ 
head (in Latin, Buinnn^re Fnscia'ni 
cap' at ”). To violate the rules of gram- 
mar. Prisciau was a gri'at graimuarlaii 
of the fifth century, whose name is 
alraosir synonymous with gniuimar. 

“ T’riscisn’s hcHd is of l<*n bru.sod without re- 
iiior8e."’-'i'. ThonipnoH. 

*‘ And held no sin so dciM'ly red 
As that of hruakiiiK rnansura liesvd ” 

/iuiU'r : iluihhrnu, i»t ii i'. 

PrlaollHanlflta. Folkiwcr^ of Pris- 
cillian, a Spauianl ; an hrretityil sect 
which sprang up in Spain in the fourth 
century. They were a brunch of the 
Maiiichoeaus. 

Prisoner at tbe Bar. The prisoner 
in the dock, .who is on his trial ; so called 
bei'ause ancient!}’' lie stood at the bar 
which separated tlio barristei’s from the 
common pleaders. 

Prisoner of Cblllon'. Fraui^ois de 
Bonuivard, a Frcnchmuu confined for 


six years in the dungeon of the Chateau 
dc Chillon, by Charles III. of Savoy. 
Lord Byron, in his poem so called, has 
w'elded together tliis incident with 
Dante’s Count Ugoli'no, (See Chillon.) 

Prl'thu. The favourite '^lero of the 
Indian Pur&nas. Vena having been 
slain for bis wickedness, and leaving no 
offspring, tbe saints rubbed his right arm, 
and the friction brought fortli Prithu. 
Being told that the earth had suspended 
for a time its fertility, Prithu went forth 
to punish it, and the Earth, under the 
form of a cow, fled at his approach ; but 
being unable to escape, promised that in 
futiu'e seed-time and harvest should 
never fail.’’ 

Priu'li. Senator of Venice, noted for 
his unbending jiride, and his iiimaiural 
harshness to his daughter Bclvidc'ra. 
(Ohvag : Venire JWserred.) 

Prlvolvans'. The antagonists of the 
Subvolvaus, in S. Butler’s satirical poem 
called The Eltphani in the Moon. 

“ Thcsc.Billj miitiiiK PrivolwtuH 
Have Huniinfi* tlioir mnipaif^ns, 

Anil muster like tin* wnrliki* houb 
O f Raw Ik’iuI and of ltl(iud> Ijoncs." 

V. a-i clc. 

Privy CounolL The council chosen 
by the sovei’eigu to administer public 
affairs. It consists of the Royal P'umily, 
the two Primates, the Bishop of London, 
the great officers of State, the Lopl 
Chancellor and .1 udges of the Courts of 
Equity, the Chief Justices of the Courts 
of Common Law, the Judge Advocate, 
some of the Puisne Jiidgtjs, th(‘ Speaker 
of the House of CoramoTis, the Ambassa- 
dors, Governors of Colonies, Comin.'uider- 
in-Chief, Master- General of the Ord- 
nance, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Vice-President of the Bourd/if Trade, 
Paymaster of the Forces, President of 
the Poor-law Board, etc. etc. : a com- 
mittee of which forms the Cdbinct or 
Ministry. The number of neither the 
Privy Council nor Cabinet is fixed, but 
the latter generally includes iibout fifteen 
or sixteen gentlemen specially qualified 
to advise on different departments of 
state business. Much of the business of 
the Privy Council is performed by Boards 
or subdivisions, as the Board ni Trade, 
the Board of Quarantine^ the Committee 
of Council on Education, etc. 

Privy SeaL The seal which the 
sovereign uses in proof of assent to a 
document. In matters of minor import- 
ance it is sufficient to pass the privy seal, 
but instruments of greater moment must 
have the great seal also. 
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Pro and Con. (Latin). For and 
against. *‘Con.” is a contraction of 
contra. 

Pro Tanto. As an instalment, good 
enough as fai* as it goes, but not final ; 
for what itlB worth. 

“ 1 hearrl Mr. Parnoll aci’ppt r.ho Rill nf ishS as a 
measure that would elose tbe differences between 
the two countries ; l»ut since then he stated that 
he had accepted it as a pro «o.w/o measure. ... Tt 
was a iMirliamentiiry bet, and he hn])ed to make 
future amendments ou it."— JZr. Chamberlaiu'a 
speech, April loth, 1893. 

Pro Tem'pore (3 syl.) . Temporarily ; 
for the time being, till something is 
permanently settled. Contracted into 
pro tem. 

Probate of a WllL A certified copy 
of a will by .in officer whose duty it is to 
attest, it. The original is retained in the 
court registry, and executors act ou the 
proved copy. An y one nni y see an officia I 
copy of any will at the registry office on 
payment f)f a shilling. 

Probe. 1 mitsf prohf> that maffer to 
the Ao^fohi- must narrowly examine into 
it. Tlie allusion is to a surgeon probing 
a w’ouncl, or searching for some extrane- 
ous substance in the body. 

Prob'ole (3 syl,), as applied to Jesus 
Christ, is this : that He wfis divine only 
because Ho was divinely begotten : iii 
fact, He was a shoijt of the divine stem. 
This heterodox notion was combated by 
iremeus. but was subsec^uently revived 
by Monta'nus and Tertullian. The word 
is’ properly applied to the process of a 
bone- that is, a bone growing out of a 
normal bone. (Greek, pro-baUo.) 

Proc^B-Verbal. A minute and 
official sta tement of some fact. 

■‘We fwiy- the pKin'-s-verbal ) riskfil 
use he luul made of the ]iii»tol [i.c. We, sajs the 
ofTlt'ial report, etc.] "—Th* Tiuua (Luir Jitjunt). 

Procession of the Black Breeches. 

This is the heading of a chapter in vol. 
li. of Carlyle's French Revolution. The 
chapter contains a description of the 
mob procc.ssion, headed by Santerre 
cairyiiig a pair of bl.ack satin breeches 
on .1 pole. The mob forced it.s way into 
the Tiuleries on June 20th. 1702. and 
presented the king (Louis XVI.) with the 
bonnet rouge and a tricolour cockade. 

Proclaim on the Honsetop. To 

proclaim or make kuowrn to everyone : to 
blab in public. Dr. Jahn says that the 
ancient Jews ** ascended their roofs to 
announce anything to the multitude, to 
pray to Gk>d, and to perform sacnfices 
(Matt. X. 27). 

"No secret can escape beinff proc|.iime(l from 
the hoiiBorop.* — IiOHrfw Rn'tru:. 

M 


Proolivity. Kis proclivities are all 
evil. His tendencies or propensities have 
a wrong bias. Tlie word means down- 
hill tendency. (Latin, proelivis.) 

Procris. UnciTinff as the dart of 
Pvocris, When Proms fled from Coph*- 
alus out of shame, Diana gave her a dog 
that never failed to secure its prey, and 
a dart which not only never missed aim, 
blit which always returned of its own 
accord to the shooter. {See Cephalus.) 

Procrustes* Bed. Procrustes was 
a robber of Attica, who placed all who 
fell into his hands upon an iron bed. If 
they Avere longer than the bed, he cut 
off the redundant ]iart ; if shorter, hr 
stretched fhem till they fitted it. Any 
attempt to reduce men to one standard, 
one way of thinking, or one way of 
acting, is called jilacing them on Pro- 
crustes’ bed, and the person who makes 
the attempt is called Procrustes. {Sec 
Giedle.) 

“ Tyrant ini*ri' miel tlmii I*ro< nihie- nid, 

Wliot'* hi." iron-lied hy ti»nnrc Hijt 

Their jiublei imrtp, tin' BmilRt'f Miirenntf umIs.' 

M(ttM : VrrlMil CnUrtHin 

Proorus'tean. Pertaining to Pi-o- 
crustes, and his mode of pi oecdure. {See 
/ftwve.) 

Prodigal. Post UR says the Komaus 
called victims wholly consumed by fire 
prmVigfC hostue (victims jmxligahsed), 
and adds that those who waste their 
substance are therefore called prodigals. 
This derivation can hardly be coiiaiderefl 
coiTccl. Prodigal is pru-mjo in' prod ^itjo 
(to drive forth), and persons who liad 
hpeiit all their iiatrimony were “ driven 
Wtli ’* to l>e sold as slaves to their 
creditors. 

Produial {The). Albert VI., Duke of 
Austria: (1418-1-103.) 

Prodigy. The ptodifpf uf Frnnee. 
Guillaume Bude ; so called by Erasmus. 
(1407- lo40.) 

'The prodiffjf of tranunff. Samuel 
Hahnemann, the German, was so called 
by J. Pm ul Bichtcr. 1 1 7 -m- 1813.) 

Profane mean'' Iitimlly before the 
temple (Latiu, Those per- 

sons who came to the temple and weie 
not initiated were calh'd profane by the 
Komaus. 

Pro'file (2 p>l.) means showui by a 
thread. (Italiaii, projilo ; Latin, ffusn, 
a thread.) A profile is an outline. In 
sculpture or ]mmtirig it means to give 
the contour or side-face. 

Profound (The). Kichard Middle- 
ton, theologian. ( * -1304.) 
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The Profound Doctor, Thomas Brad- 
warden, a schoolman. (Fourteenth | 
century.) : 

Moht Profound Doctor, ^gidiua de j 
Columna, a Sicilian schoolman. (Died ; 
1316.) j 

Prog. Food (connected with prod, I 
and perhaps pror[c)fdcrJ), Burke says, j 

You are the lion, and 1 have been en- ,• 
deavouring to prog [procure food] for 
you.*’ 

“ So SMMiis. with B sniilr t-hp Irti thf rn;rup 

To vpa\r innrp liiips nt douth, .ind i>lan f‘ir j 
IfpoK.” Dr. Wolrat, : S/iu/fr and Fhi j 

Progn'e or Prok'ne. The swallow. ; 

( See N IQHTINOALK. ) ; 

'• As rrofjnC nr as riiiloim''liiiiioiiiiis . 

Thai, finds t.he iiesr. hy ci'iii’l d.. -41x11 liui ; . . 

80 Bnulainuiit iuiiiPiits liri iibHciii kinjL'lit " 

Orlando FiinoHo, ImoJc xxiii. 

Progresa. To report progrfH&y in jiar- 
liamentary language, is to coticlude for 
the night the business of a lull, and defer 
the cousidoratioii of ull subseq uent items 
thereof till the day uomuiated by the 
chief Minister of the Crown. 

Projeo'tion. powder of projeefioDy 
or the ‘ ‘ Philosopher’s St< »ue. ’ ’ A powder 
supposed to have the virtue of chan<dng 
baser metals into gold or bilvei , A little 
of this powder, being iiilo molten 
metal of the hasor sort, \vo,s to projn l \ 
from it pure gold or silwr. KducMtion 
may be ciUled tho true “ powiler of pro- 
jection.” 

Prolctaire (3 syl.'). One of the 
rabble. ProtHaircs in French mrniisiliu 
lowest and poorest class in tho commu- 
nity. Profef 'J V men TMU’viilgur. The 
sixth class of Servius Tullius consisted 
of prolot nr If- .lud the rnpitr 
breeders find hiiiinin hrnrh. I'Uo ptofr- 
/nrten could not oiitoi- the jiriny, but 
were useful as bro(ders of the raeo 
( prole, s), Tho rnptft i f ost wvn' inA en- 
rolled in tin; census by the value of their 
estates, but simply by their j tolls. 

Proleta'rlat. CoiiiTiioualty. (.svr ! 
PnOLUTAlRE.') 

“IiHlyhMPn tlcnrtil Hnaf.ociai \ . m '1. uiir, and 
nirnirt . nnrt n ••Icrnstl prolorHiiar. uneih anti I 
KiohbI> wnoninr.*'— T /o Timet, 1 

Prome'theiia (3 syl.) made men of ! 
clay, and stole fire from heaven to ani- | 
mate them. For this ho w’as chained i 
by Zeus to Mount Cau'caaua, where an 
eagle preyed on his liver dailj’. The 
word means Forethought, and oiu^ of 
his brothers was £pime'thoii& or After- 
thought. 

“ Fftscer bound to Aaron's cbaruiing eyes 

Than is Prometbens tied to Caucasus.’* 

ShaHetpeare : TUwt Andronicua, 11. 1 . 


Prome'tlieaii. Capable of produc- 
ing tire ; pertaining to Prome'theus 

Promo' tbean Fire. The vital prin- 
ciple; the fire with which Prometheus 
quickened into life his clay Ihiages. {See 

l^ROMETHEUS.) 

“ 1 kiutw not. wlierc is tlint Promethean heat 
Thai ran Illy lite rrliinie ’’ 

Slwheapeare . Othello, v. r. 

Pr ome'thean Unguent ( 'Th e) . Mad e 

from u herb on which some of the blood 
of rrometheus (3 syl.) had fallen. Mcd^a 
gave Jason some of this unguent, which 
lendertid his body proof against fire and 
w arlike instruments. 

Promo'theans. Hie first, invention 
which developed into Bryant and May’s 
“safety matches.” They were origin- 
ally made in 1805 by Chancel, a French 
chemist, who tipped codar splints w’ith 
paste of chlorate of potash find sugar. 
On dipping one of these matches into a 
little bottle containing asbestos wetted 
with sulphuric acid, it burst into fiame 
on drawing it out. It ivas not introduced 
into England till aftoi the battle of 
Watciloo. {See Huaii I’briiy.) 

Promise off Odin (The), The most 
binding of all promises to ii Scandinavian, 
lu milking this promise the person passed 
his hand through a massive silver ring 
kept for the purpose ; or through a saci'i- 
ficial stone, like that called the ** Circle 
of Steiuiis.” 

“ f xvill bind ni>f!clf 1<» viiu . . bv tin- prii'HKC 
•tf (Mui.tlio «:u'r -fl of oiir norrlicin ntc^ ” 
,vo ir .sVf-rt; rin: DiiiiIi'.kIuiv. xxii. 

Promised laand or Loud of Prouufte. 
Cauafui ; so c.illed hccaiise C-od promised 
Ahrahaiu, Isaac, and .bicoh that their 
offspring should possess it. 

Prono'sia (in Orlnmlo h'nrtot,o). One 
of TiOgistilhi’s luiiidinaids, friiiioiis for 
her wisdoii). 

Proof. A pi'intcd ilicet to he ex- 
fimmed ami njiproved bcfoie it is finally 
printed. The lir^f proof is that w'hich 
contains nil the w'orkiiian’s errors; when 
those are corrected the impression next 
taken is called a elrnn proof and is sub- 
mitted to the author: the final impres- 
sion, which is corrected by the reader ad 
itnffuem^ is termed the press proof. 

Proof Prints. The first impressions 
of an engraving. India-proof s are those 
taken off on india-paper. Proofs before 
Uttmng are those taken off before the 
plate is sent to the writing engraver. 
After the proofs the orders of merit are 
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— (1) the prints which have the letters 
only in outline ; (2) those in which the 
letters are shaded with a black line ; (3) 
those in which some slight ornament is 
introduced into the letters ; (4) those 
in which the letters are filled up quite 
black. 

Proof Spirit. A mixture of equal 
parts (by weight) of alcohol and water. 
The proof oi spirit consists in little bub- 
bles or beads which appear on the top of 
the liquor after agitation. AVheu any 
mixture has more alcohol than water it 
is called over proof, and when less it is 
termed tinder proof. 

ProoBhan Blue (3/y). A tenn of 
great endearment. After the battle »if 
Watfjrloo the Prussians were iirimeiisely 
popular in England, and in connection 
with the Loyal True Blue Club gave rise 
to the toasts, “ The True Blue ’’and the 

Prussian Blue.” Sam Weller addresses 
his father as “ Veil, my Proosliau BliU!.” 

Propagan'da. The name given to 
the “congregation’^ de pruptufandn fdt\ 
established «t Rome by Oregeiry XV.. in 
j for propagating throughout the 
world the Koniaii ('’utholic. religion., Any 
institution for mu king religious oriioliti- 
cal ]irosclytes. 

Proper Names used as Common 
Nouns. 

Cnlt'lhni -int'bU' 

tnnnan — miatfuifit nf* 

J'tiu loti --- falmlt'iih 
liiiniotoiis. 

Mnlifirf- - Lnmic 

VoHliiKO''* -■ nmiiirlif fill 

JiahiAfiis - iiiiiji'.'li 

— amoMJMS, 

\'i(lnr Ihifin -- llircnilliiry 

^ola \f rnUou- : Zi'Uitt^qt/r intlu nianiv^r or 

br\ Ic i.l /.tila I lit* Kiciv li no\ 

Property Plot (T/te), in tlioatncal 
language, moans a li.st of all the “pro- 
perties ” or articles which will ho le- 
iiiiircd ill the jilay proiliiocd. Siicli a-> 
tiie hell, when Macludh .-ays, “ The bell 
invites mo: ” the knock, when it is said, 
“Heard 3 on that, knocking V” table.*;, 
chairs, banquets tankard?, etc., etc. » 

Prophesy upon Velvet {To). To 
prophesy what is already a known fact. 
Thus, the issue of a battle flashed to an 
individual may, by some chauce, get tt> 
the knowledge of a “ sibyl,” who may 
securely prophesy tlie issue to others; 
hut such a prediction would he a pro- 
phecy on velvet ; ” it goes on velvet 
slippers without fear of stumbling. 

•• Tf one of those three bad siioken the news over 
affaiu . . . the old lady [pr sibyl] prophesies uiion 
\elvei. IV.ScotC; The Pirate, ch. xxi. 


Proidiet {The), Mahomet is so called. 

(570-632.) 

The Koran says there have been 
200,000 prophets, only six of whom have 
brought now laws or dispensations; 
Adam, Xoah, Abmham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomet. 

77//' Prophet. Jo'achim, Abbot of 
Fiore. (1130-1202.) 

Proph'f of the iSt/rians, Ephraem 
Sj’rus (4 th centuiy). 

The (iretd Propfiets. Isaiah, Jei’emiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel ; so called because 
their w'ri tings are more extensive than 
the pophecies of the other twelve. 

2'he Minor or Lesner Prophets. Hose'a, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jonah, 
Nahum, Habak'kuk. Zenhaui'ah, Hagsni, 
Zechaii'ah, and Marachi ; so called be- 
cause their writings are les.s extensive 
than those of the four Great Prophets. 

Prophetess {The). A^'-e'shah, the 
sc(‘ond wife of Mahomet ; so called, not 
because she had any gift of prophecy, 
hut simply because she was the favourite 
wife f f the “ prophet ; ” she was, there- 
fore, emphatically “Mrs. Prophet.” 

Propositions, in logic, are of four 
kinds, called A, E, I, O. “A” is a 
universal affirmative, and **E” a uni- 
versal negative ; “ J ” a particular affirm- 
ative, and “O” a particular negative. 

“ V, iHVr'ii i;, M Him L'l’iici.ilitciMmlm ' 

.\?HcrM. I, iic‘v(cil.o, i>c(l imitii iil.oitci ambo." 

A 5i‘'‘*Hiu and K <li*nn’S sinno nmrtnnl iirniMi- 

1 :ii>H*i I? ;iiiil n ilrriit'o, bill \Mtb partu'niar \*\f- 

Props, in theatrical Klnng, means pro- 
perties, of winch it IS a contraction. 
Eveiy thing stored in a theatre for 
geneial use 011 the stagi- is a “prop,” 
hut these stores are the mcinager’s props. 
An actor’s “jirops” are the clothing 
mid other artieii*.s which ho provides for 
his own use on the stage. Jn many 
gfiod thcaties 1 I 10 jn;i,n;ig(.r imivides 
everything but tights mid a few minor 
artieles ; hut m minor t heat rci each actor 
must provide a wanlrohe and prop<*rties. 

Froro'gue (2 .‘^yl.). 'The Por/mment 
nns pronjff**(d. Dismissed for the holi- 
days, or suspended for a time. (Latin, 
pro-roffo. to prolong.) If dismissed en- 
tirely it is said to be dissolved.” 

Pro.’8. Prof csjionals— that is, actors 
by profession. 

“ A big crowd slowly gatherb. 

And stretches lurohs the street , 

The int door oiieus bharpb. 

And I ht^r tiio tranipliug feet ; 

And the iiuict pro.'s pass < inward 
To the hiage-door ui« the court." 

Sima: Ballads oj Bahj/lftn; For(/otten,^tc. 
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ProtMa'niiiiiu The front part of the 
stage, between the drop-curtain and 
orchestra. (Greek, proskenion ; Latin, 
prosfSniitw .) 

Proaerip'tlon. A sort of hue and 
cry : so called because among the Komaus 
the names of the persons proscribed were 
written out, and the tablets bearing their 
names were tixed up in the public forum, 
sometimes with the offer of a reward for 
those who should aid in bringing them 
before the court. If the proscribed did 
not answer the summons, their goods 
wei-e coniiscated and their persons out- 
lawed. In this case the name was en- 
graved on brass or marble, the offence 
stated, and the tablet placed conspicu- 
ously in the market-jdacc. 

Prose means straightforward speak- 
ing or writing (Latin, ora'tw prom—i.e. 
prorersa)^ in opposition to foot-hound 
speaking or writing, oratio iiurta (fet- 
tered speech — t.r. poetry). 

Prose. // ,y ^ pfns Hr viDfft rtits que jr 
dis de la proie^ mm que ym mssr rtnu 
I have known this these twenty years 
without being conscious of it. ( MnJihr : 
J,e BourgeotH Gentilhommr.) 

*“R«>allv,’ exclaimed T.a»K Ain>iii'i««*'' l•rlClJf^n' 
f ntf . ‘ tl j/ a tnm fjitc rhi* fit fa p) o»,f. 

ttfiua qw .iV)/ fttiHSP ricn ' And •'(•if seems ihal I 
liave known liisiory wiih»»ut sim|MM'tltiu' ii iimtaa 
Mime Joiirdam talked prose ’ Mallorh . The Nfv 
Rnpublic, bk 111. Cliap. 2. 


had been gathering, and they turned to 
daffodils. 


“O Proeerplna, 

J'nr tbc flowers now, that, frigtaled tbou let'si 
fall 

From Dis’s waggon ' daffodils, 

Tli.ar. come beforn the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

Shakesjteare : H tntar's Tale, iv. 4. 


Proserpine’s Divine Calldore. 

Sleep. In the beautiful legend of Cupid 
and Psyche^ by Apuleius, after Psyche 
had long wandered about searching for 
her lost Cupid, she is sent to Frosperine 
for “ the casket of divine beauty,” which 
she was not to open till she came into 
the light of day. Psyche received the 
casket, but just as she was about to step 
oil earth, she thought how much more 
Cupid would love her if she was tii- 
vinely beautiful ; so she opened the 
casket .and found the calidore it con- 
tained was sleep, W'hich instantly filled 
all her limbs with drowsiness, and she 
slept as it were the sleep of death. 

Tins IS the very perfection of alletrory. Of 
course. 8leei> is the only beau tillor of the w'eaiv 
an«l heart -sick . and tins calidoro Psyche founU 
before Cuj'id again came to her 

Prosperity Robinson. Viscount 
Goderich, Earl of Kipon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1823. In 1826 he 
boasted in tnc House of the prosperity of 
the nation, and his boast was not yet 
cold when the great financial crisis bc- 
rurred. It was Cohbett who gave him 
the name of “ Prosperity Robinson.” * 


Father of Greek pro^e. Herorrotos 
(B.C. 484-406). 

Father of Fni//i,sh prose. Wycliffe 

(1324-1384) ; uinl Roger Asehani (1616- 

1668). 

Father of Feeuth prose. Villchardouin 
(proii. Vriii-hnrd-trhffh'a.) (1 l(i7-1213.) 

Proselytes (3 syl.) among Jewish 
writers were of two kinds “The 

jiroselyte of righteousness and the 

“ stranger of the gate.” The former 
submitted to circumcision and conformed 
to the laws of Moses. The latter ab- 
stained from offering sacrifice to heathen 
gods, and from working on the Sabbath. 
“ The stranger that is within tliy gate ” 

the stranger of the gate. 

“ I must confcflB that Ills society u nsai flvef irfc- 
aoiue ; but. ... 1 now have hoiw that lie may be- 
come a atrangor of tlie gato." ~ EUla<t the POgrun, 
cli. ill. 

Proser'pina or Pros'erpine (3 syl). 
One day, as she was amusing herself in 
the meadows of Sicily, Pluto seized her 
and curried her off in his chariot to the 
infernal renons for his bride. In her 
terror she topped some of the lilies she 


Pros'pero. Riglifful Duke of Milan, 
deposed by his brother. Drifted on a 
desert island, he practised magic, and 
raised a tempest in which his brother wa.s 
shipwrecked. Ultimately Prospero broke 
/its tvaud, and his daughter married the 
' h'lii of the King of Naples. (Shale- 
I spear e : Tempest.) 

I Protag'oras of Abde'ra was the first 
* who took the name of “ Sophist.” (b.c. 
480-411.) 

Prote'an. Having the aptitude to 
change its form : ready to assume differ- 
ent sliapcs. ( See Protkus. ) 

Proteo'tlonlst. One who udvocate.s 
the imposition of import duties, to 
“protect” home produce or manufac- 
tures. 

Protector. The Earl of Pembroke 
(1216). 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (1422- 
1447). 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester (1483). 

The Duke of Somerset (1548). 

I The Lord Protector of the Common- 
I irealth, Oliver Cromwell (1653-1658). 
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Proteilla'oa,iii Fenelou's Telemaque. 
is meant to represent Louvois, the Frencli 
Minister of State. 

Prot'estant. One of the iiarty wlio 
adhered to Luther at the Reformation. 
These Lutherans, in 1529, “protested” 
against the decree of Charles V. of 
(Tcnnauy, and appealed from the Diet of 
Spires to a general council. A Protest- 
ant now meajis one of the Reformed 
Church. 

rrotentant Pope. Clement XIV. 

Proteus (pron. Pi'o’-Utct^. Ah mmy 
shapen as Proteus — i.e. full of shifts, 
aliases, disguises, etc. Pi oteus was Neji- 
tunc’s herdsman, an old man and a 
prophet. He lived in a vast cave, and 
his custom was to tell over his herds of 
sea-calves at noon, and then to sleep. 
There was no way of catcliing him hut 
by ste<'i,ling upon him duiing sleep anrl 
binding him ; if not so cjiptured, he would 
elude anyone wdio emne to consult him 
by chnnging his shiipe, for ho had the 
Ijower of chaiiging it in an instant into 
any ftmu he cliose. 

Tlir < >iuia,'eful I’roioij«, wlioflc mittii, 

TIu* HTivi t,in8c of Mjicj lius' dis inc<|, 

\l K'imIiiii/, U>t« 1 Im‘ rlmi'Kf, 

T<» i/iu/r the liilioi wt'nij foniii at ” 

('omiii \ I. 

Pro'teus, One td' the two gentlemen 
of Verona; his serving-maii is Lauuce. 
Valentine is the other gentleman, whose 
setving-maii is Speed. {iS/ialuspeare : 
y\ro (ieullruien of I'eruiKf.) 

Prothala'mion. Mania ge song by 
Edmund Spenser, peculiuiiy exquisite- *- 
probably the noblest ever sung. 

Proto-martyr. The first martyr. 
StejOieii the deucon is so called (Acts 
V. vii.). 

Protocol. I’Ik* first rough draft or 
original copy of a dcspatcli, which is to 
form the basis of a treaty. (Greek, 
proto-holeon^ a sheet glued to the front 
of a manuscript, ami hearing an abstract 
of tlie contents and }»iu’i)ort. {liar- 
molaas Jiar/taras.) 

Protoplasm, Saroode. The matei ial 
or cells of which all living things are 
built up. Each is a jelly-like substance, 
the fonner being the nucleus of plants 
and the latter of animals. Max Schultz, 
proved the identity of these substances. 

Protoplasm is not a sinijile )>nt a compljrated 
smicMiro, sometimes called a “ colony ot plaHtK.’' 
nr nuclear granules. (Greek, prntn-jtUmna, ihe 
llrat model ; prutu-sarhodets, the first flesh-like 
entii.\.j 

Protozo'a. llie lowest class of 
animal life (Greek, protos zoou). In a 


figurative sense, a young aspirant for 
literary honours: “They were young 
intellectual protozoa.” 

Proud Otho IV., Emperor of 

Germany. (117o, 1209-1218.) 

Tarquin IT. of Rome. 

(Reigned M.o. f)35-ol0, died 490.) 

37ie promt Jhtlce, Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. He would never 
siifPer his children to sit in his presence, 
and would never speak to his servants 
except by signs. (Died 1748.) 

Promt as Luctfrr ; proud as a peavoclt. 

Proud'fute (Ottrer). A boasting 
bonnet-maker of Perth. His widow is 
Magdalen or Maudie. {ISir If 'utter Seott : 
Fmr Mu id of Perth.) 

Pront, {See under Fa-THER.) 

Province means a country previously 
conquered. (Latin, pro viuvo.) 

Provin'ciaL Like or iii tlie manner 
of tho ) who live in the jirovinces. 

Prm iuetal of uu Order. TIic superior 
of all the monastic lioiises of a province. 

Prudent Tree {The). Pliny calls the 
mulberry the most prudent of all trees, 
because it waits till winter is well over 
liefore it puts forth its loaves. Ludovi(*o 
Sforzu, who prided hiinatdf on his pru- 
dence, chose a mulbeny-tree for his 
device, and was called “if / MoroJ** 

Prud’homme. A Mou.s. PrmVhomnu'. 
A man of experience and gicat prudence, 
of c.stii liable character and pra(;ticai 
good sense. Y our Mons. Pruil'homme i.s 
never a man of genius and originality, 
but what we in England should tenn a 
“ Quaker of the old school.” 

Thecouniit o f prud'hoounes. A council 
of arbiters to settle disputes between 
masters and workmen. 

Prunollo. Stuff. Piuncllo really 
means that woollen stuff of which com- 
mon ecclesiastical gowns used to be 
made ; it was also eiri))loyed for the 
ujtpers of 'women’s boots and shoes ; 
everlasting. A coiTuption of Rrignoles. 

" Wortli MiHktw the man, ami want of it ilie fellow ; 
The rcpt is ail hui leaihor or jiruntillo,’' 

Popt. : Hiisfai/ oil Man, l\ . 

PruBBia means ueur Jiimiaf tho 
country bordering on Russia. In Neo- 
Latin, Boruma ; in Slavonic, Porusniu ; 

in Slavonic signifying “near.” 

PruBSian Blue. So called because 
it was discovered by a Prussian, viz. 
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Diesbach, a colourman of Berlin, in 1710. 
It is sometimes called Berlin blue. 

Prns'Blo Aold means the acid of 
Prussian blue. It is now termed in 
science hydrocyan'ic acid, because it is 
made from a cyanide of iron. 

Psalm ov. 28. I'he Prayer Book 
version is: ‘‘They were not obedient 
unto his word.’' 

The Bible version and the new version 
is : “ Thej" rebelled not against his 
word.” 

Psalms. Seventy-three psalms are 
inscribed with David’s name, twelve 
with that of Asajib the sinper ; eleven "o 
under the npne of the Sons of Korah, a 
family of singers ; ouc {i.r. Ps. xc.) is 
attributed to Mosoa. Tin* lyhole com- 
pilation is divided into five hooks : bk. 1, 
from i. to xli. ; bk. *2, from xlii. to Ixxii. ; 
bk. tl, from Ixxiii. to Ixxxix. ; bk. 4, from 
xc. to cvi. ; bk. 5, from cvii. to cl. 

Psalmist. The meet psalmist of 
Israel. King David, who comjioseu 
many of the Bible PsHlina. {^ee I'salni 
Ixxii. 20.) 

Psalter of Tara ( Thi) . J t eontuins 
a nairative of tJie early kings of Irel.ind 
from Ollain Fodluli to n.o. ilUO. 

“ Tlu'ir IrilK* thej vaid ih« n liuMi tlci'iee, 

W:is suiOT HI Turn's * 

i'atufiljtU u Vhihl 

Psaplion’B Birds {Psaph’ums ares). 
Puffers, flatterers. P.sa])hoii, in order 
to attract the attention of the ivorld, 
reared a multitude of birds, an<l having 
taught them to pronounce his name, let 
them fly. 

*■ To wlint far region lia\ e ]ii« songs not tlown. 

Like rsapliuu's birds, •«renking tlieir ninHter’B 
name.” Mowv : Ithi/rnea on thf in. 

Psyoar'pw [ffranarif thuj'}. Sou of 
Troxartas, King of the Mice. The Frog- 
king offered to carry the young prince 
over a lake, but scarcely had he got mid- i 
way when a w^ater-hyara aiijieaiod, and i 
King Frog, to save himself, dived under 
water, ^le mouse, being thus left on 
the surface, was drowned, and this cutas- | 
tiMphe bi'ought about the battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 

“ The soul of groat Psy carpus live*; in me. 

Of great Troxartae’ line.” 

Furuvll : Battle of the Frogs unit AIn-t\ i. 

Psyche [Si/ke]. A beautiful maiden 
beloved by Cupid*, wlio %dsited her every 
night, but left lier at sunrise. Cupid 
bade her never seek to know who he was, 
but one ziight cuiiosity overcaiiie her I 
prudence, and she went to look at him. | 


A drop of hot oil fell on his Moulder, 
awoke him, and he fled. Psyche next 
became the slave of Venus, who treated 
her most cruelly ; but ultimately she was 
maiTied to C^id, and became immoi'tal, 
Mrs. Henry Tighe has embodied in six 
cantos this exquisite allegory from 
Apuliios. 

Tln» subject was represented liy Uapbael in a 
auite of tbirty-two picture:*, anil numemnaanifirs 
liavfi taken ilie lovca of Cupid and Payclie for 
nlieir subject; ns, for exainide, Canova, Hcraril, 
I’hHUdoi, eu* The cameo of the Duke of Marl- 
borough i® said to ha\ c boon the work of Tryphou 
of Athens. 

V Raplmers illustrations of the adventures of 
Psyche were onirraved for a superb edition in tro 
{iJo la Fable dc Psyche), publbslied by Hoiiri Didot 
” Fair rs\ clie. kneeling :iL rlie etheieal throne 

Wanned the fond bosom of uncomiiiered love ’ 
JJarivin : Tii onomy of Vcyctution, i\ . 

Psyohograph'y. Spirit - tvriting ; 
writing saitl by siiiritualists to be done 
by .sjiii itH. 

Ptolema'lo System. 'The system 
of Claudius I’tolcmieus, a celebrated ns- 
tronoiner of Palifsiiim, in Egypt, of the 
clevt'iith century. Ho tauglit that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the uni- 
verse, and tlie heavens j'cvolve round it 
frtnn east to west, caiTyiiig tvith tlieiii 
the sun, planets, anil fixed stars, in their 
resjw^elive bjilieres. Ho said tluit the 
Moon was next above tlie earth, then 
Mcreiiry, thou Venus ; the Sun ho 
placed ‘between Venus and Mars, a^id 
after Mars, .liijiitor and Satuni, bej'ond 
■w'hich came the two crystalline sphereK. 

• * Tins t,\st»‘in wnsm'cepted. tillil was roplucjMl 
III llio t>i\ioi‘iitli ccnlur.v bi ilie Copeimcaii 
S^StHUI. 

Public. The people generally ami 
collectively ; the members generally of 
a state, iiiitieii, or community. 

Public-house Signs. Much of a 
nation's history, and more of its manners 
and feelings, may be gleaned from its 
public-house signs. A verj* large iiuiiiber 
of them are soU?ctcil out of compliment 
to the lord of the manor, either because 
he is the “ gi eat man " of llie neighbour- 
hood, or because the proprietor is some 
servaut whom “ it delighted the lord to 
lioiiour;” thus we have the £arl of 
March, in compliment to the Duke of 
Richmond: the Orcin Man or game- 
keeper, inamed and promoted **to a 
puWic.” When the name and titles of 
the lord liave been exhausted, we ^et 
his cognisance or Ids favourite pursuit, 
as the Bear and Ragged Staff, the Fox 
and Jlonnds, As the object of the sign 
is to speak to the feeliiif^ and attract, 
another fi'uitful source is either some 
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national hero or great battle ; thus wc 
the Mar^uiit of Granhjf and the 
Jhike of Wellififftofty the Waterloo and 
the Alma, The proverbial loyalty of 
our nation has naturally shown itself in 
our tavern signs, giving us the rictnrta, 
P^'incc of the AUnri, ihe 

and so on. Some signs indicate u .sf)e- 
ciality of the house*, as the liotrlnuf 
Greni^ the SkitUn ; some a political 
Was, as the lioyal Oak : some are an 
attempt at wit, as the Five Alh : and 
some Tire purely fanciful. The follow'- 
ing list will serve to exemplify the 
suWeet : — 

The Aiiffvl. In allusion to the angel 
that saluted the Virgin Mary. 

The Bag o'* ?^'nih, A c<»rru]»tioii of the 
“ Bacchanals.” 

The Bear, From tin* popular sport of 
bear-biiting. 

The Heuv mul Jltorhus, in High Sheet, 
Warwick. A coriuptioii of Bear aud 
/tiH fthis - }.e. Hear and Bagged SliilV. 
the badge of the Karl of Warwir-k. 

The Bear and Bagged Slap'. Tlio cog- 
nisance of the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Lei< 'ester, ete. 

The Bell, Ju allusi<ui 1<» raee.**, a. silver 
hell liaving heeii the winner's juizo up to 
the reign of rharles IT, 

La Belli Saaratfi. (.SVv PiKrx SAVAtJF.) 

The lihr Boar. The cc.gnisance of 
Bichard III. 

The Bha /V/y ('Bevi^ A <'or- 

ruption of the' Tt'ae Boa r. (Vc ahia t . ) 

The Botn'n JLead. The «'(ignisaiice of 
the (ilordous, cte. 

The BuU-ia-Tnn. Tlio nniuinig he- 
raldic badge of Piior Bolton, last of 
the clehcaV rulers of Bartiiolomew's, 
previous to the Beformatiou. 

Bosom's luu. A public -house sign in 
St. Lawrence Lane, Loiidon ; a corrup- 
tion of Blossom's lua, ns it is now culled, 
in allusion to the hawthorn hlossoin.s 
suiTOimdJug the effigy of St. Lawrence 
oil the sign. 

L'he Boivhvg (hrea. Signifying that 
there are aiTaiigements on the prenuMea 
for playing howls. 

7/0- Bafl. The cognisa iice of Kic lia rd, 
Duke of York. The Blmk Bull is the 
cognisance of the house of Clare. 

The Ball's Head. The cogTii^,ance of 
Hemy VIII. 

The Bully Bupiuu. A eorruption of 
the BeJhrophou (a ship). 

The Custle. This, heing the anus of 
Spain, syinholise.s that 'Spanish wdnes 
are to be obtained W'ithin. In .some 
cases, without doubt, it is a comjdi- 
lueutary sign of the manor castle. 


The Cat and Fiddle, A corruption of 
Caton Fidele — \,e. Catou, the faithful 
governor of Calais. lu Farringdon 
(Devon) i.s the sign of Jm Chntle Fidrle^ 
in cofiimenioiation of a faithful cat. 
Wjtln>ut scanning the phrase so nicely, 
it may simply indicate tliat Hie game of 
eat (trap-balb and a Jiddle for dancing 
ar^rovided for customers. 

The Cat and Muttou, Hackney, which 
gives name to the Cat and Mutton 
Fields. 

The Cat and Wheel. A corruption of 
“St. Catherine’s Wheel;” or an an- 
nouncement that eat and Kalauce- a'/icc/v 
are provided for the iimnseineut of cus- 
tomers. 

The CheijHrrs. (1) In honour of Hie 
StiJ.nrts, wliose shield w’fis “ eheeky,” lik«* 
a Scoti'h ]»laiil. (*2) In coininemoration 
of the liciMieo giiinted by the Earls of 
Arundel or Lords WaiTMiue. (S) An in- 
timulioii ihut a room is set apaH for 
merchants and aeeoiint.'ints, whore they 
can he juivalc and make up their .mc- 
ooiiids, or use tlioir “fhcvpiers” uudis- 
lurhed. (hire LATTirK.) 

77n Cuueh a ad J/ot.\es. This sign 
Mgnifie.s th.'il it is a posting-house, a 
staue-coach houses, or both. 

The Coil and Itotlle. By some said 
to he a eruiuidion of the “Cork and 
Bi»ttle,*’ in’eaiimg that wme is sold tlieie 
ill buttles. Miggesletl explanation 

on p. 267.) 

'Chi CoU' and S/, titles. 'I'he cow is the 
real sign, ami alludes to the dairy of the 
hostess, or some ii(»ted dairy in the 
neigh houi hood. Skittles is added to in- 
dicate that tlu'l't* IS :i. shitih yrvuud on 
the promi'^es. 

The t'rves Keys, CVanmon in the me- 
diteval ages, and in allu.sion to St. Peter, 
or one of the hishoi>s u ho.se cognisance 
it is— probably the lord of the manor or 
the patron saint of the parish tdiurch. 
Tlip cross keys are emblems of tho 
jmpacy, St. Peter, the Bishop of Glou- 
cestt'r, St. Sen'atiis, SI. Iliripol'ytiis, St. 
Genevieve, St. Petronilla, St. U.syth, St. 
Martha, and St. Genua 'nu.«. 

y'he IhVil, A public-house sign two 
doors from Temple Bar, Fleet Sh-ett. 
The sign represents St. Duiistaii seizing 
t he devil by the nose. ( e under Devil, 
Frea'et bud Vh ruses . ) 

The l)Mf and l)uel. Tea gardens at 
Lambeth (suppressed) : to sipiify that 
the sport so called could he seen there. 
A duck wa-» put into water, and a dog 
set to hunt it : tke fim was to see the 
duck diving and the dog following 
under water. 
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The Itftd Dragon. The cognisance of 
Henry VII. or the principality of Wales. 

The Spread Eagle, The arms of Ger- 
many ; to indicate that German wines 
jnsi.y be obtained within. 

The Eoic and Gooee. To signify that 
there are arrangements within for play- 
ing the royal game of Fox and Goose. 

Si. George and the Dragm\. In com- 
pliment to the patron saint of England, 
and his combat with the dragon. The 
legend is still stamped upon our gold 
coin. 

The George and Cannon. Acoiruption 
of “ George Canning.” 

The Globe. The coguisaiu'e of Al- 
fonso, King of Portugal ; and intimating 
that Portuguese wines may be obtained 
wdtliiu. 

2he Goat in Golden Buoia. A corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Gned m tier Gonaen 
Hoots (the god Mercury in bis golden 
sandals). 

The Goat and Compasses. A Puritan 
sign, a corrupt hieroglyphic reading of 
“ God encompasses us. 

2*he Blaeh Goats. A public lioiise sign, 
High Bridge, Lincoln, formerly The 
Three Goats — i.e. three gotrts (gutters 
or drains), hv which the water from the 
Swan Pool (a large hike thut formerly 
existed to the west of tlie city) was con- 
ducted into the bed of the Witliain. 

2'he Golden Cross. I’his refers to the 
eiisimis carried by the Crusaders. 

las Greetan Stairs. A corruption of 
“The Greeseu or Staiis” (Greeseii is 
lyjw, a step, our de-gree). llie alhisioii 
is to n flight of from the New 

Krjod to the MiusterlL urd. In Wickliffe’s 
Bible, Acts xxi. 40 is rendered 
stood on the gieezen.” 

" Let inesin'ak like ,voursi'lf. ami l:i,\ n sfnhMH-r 

Wliit'li, like a gri/e or stei), iiiny help ihe'ie 

loViM'A 

Into your favour." 

Shnhef]mve: Otln-llo, i 

The Green Man. The late game- 
keeuer of the lord of the manor tunied 
pumican. At one time these siu vauts 
w'ere dressed in green. 

The Greefi Man and Still— i.e. the 
herbalist bringing his herbs to be dis- 
tilled. 

The Hare and Hounds, In compli- 
ment to the sporting squire or lord of 
the manor. 

The Holc-iu-ihe- trail (London), So 
called hecause it i^os approached by a 
passage or ‘‘hole” in the w'all of the 
house standing in front of the tavern. 

The D'mi Det il. A comuition of 
** Hirondelle ” (the swallow). There are 
numeiiouB public-house sig^ referring 


to birds ; as, the Blackbird ^ the Th^'ushj 
the Peacock, the Martin, theiiirrf-iVi-fAtf- 
Hand, etc. etc. 

'The Three Kings. A public-house sign 
of the mediseval a^s, in allusion to the 
three kings of Genome, the Magi who 
presented offerings to the infant Jesus. 
Very many pulnic-house signs of tlie 
mediieval period liad a reference to ec- 
clesiastical matters, either hecause their 
landlords were ecclesiastics, or else from 
a supei'stitious reverence for saints” 
and “ holy tilings.” 

The Man Laden ivith Mischief. A 
public-house sign, Oxford Street, nearly 
opposite to Hanway Yard. The sign is 
said to have been "painted by Hogarth, 
and represents a man carrying a w'oinau 
and a good many other creatures on bis 
back. 

27ifi Mdrgvts of Granhtj (London, etc.). 
In (ioiupliinent to John Manners, eldest 
son of Joliii, third Duke of Itutlaud 
— a bluff, brave soldier, generous, and 
greatly beloved by his men. 

“ Whar mm will llniain Lnust. 

Or w hen* displiiy In*r banners 
AIhh ' til Oraiiby Hlie has losi 
Triio coiinigf ami gCM»d Maiiriera." 

27ie Park horse. To signify that pack- 
horses could be hired there. 

2'he Palgrare's Head, A public-house 
sign near Temple Bar, in honour of 
Frederick, Pnlgrave of the Eliine. 

The l\g and 2\nder Box. A corrupt 
rendering of 2'he EAephant and i'astle^: 
the ”pig ” is really an cle])hant, and the 
*• tiiKler-box ” tlie castle on its back. 

2'he Tig and ICh istle. Wassail is made 
of apples, sugar, and ale. 

I'hc 1 lam and Feathers. A luiblic- 
house sign near Stoken Churc'h Hill, 
Oxford. A corruption of the “Plume 
of Feathers,” meariiugthutof the Prim*c 
of Wales. 

2'he Queen of Bohemia. In lionour of 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart. (.SVi? Bohemia.) 

2%e Queer Door. A con uption of Ca^nr 
Dori (Golden Heari). 

2'he Rose. A symbol of England, as 
the Thistle is of Scotland, and the Sham- 
rock of Ii’pland. 

The Red Rose, The bodge of the 
Lancastrians in the Civil War of the 

2'hc irhite Rose. The badge of the 
Yorkists in the Civil W‘ar of the Roses. 

The Rose of the Quarter Sessions. A 
con'uption of La Rose des Quatre 
Saisons. 

The Salutation and Cat. The “ Salu- 
tation” (which refers to tlie angel 
saluting the Virgin Mary) is the sign of 
the house, and the ** Cat” is added to 
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aigDify that arrangements are made for 
pli^ing cat or tipcat. 

The Saracen’’ 8 Hoad. In allusion f( 
what are preposterously termed “The 
Holy Wars ; ” adopted probably by some 
Crusader after his retura home, or at 
any rate to flatter the natural sympathy 
for these Quixotic expeditions. 

The Skip, near Temple Bar, and op- 
posite The Palgrare's Head ; in honour 
of Sir Francis Drake, the circumnavi- 
gator. 

The Ship and Shocel. Referring to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, a favourite admiral 
in Queen Anne’s reign. 

TJtO Seven Stars. An astrological sign 
of tJie mediaeval ages. 

The Thru' Suns, The cognisanre of 
Edward IV. 

The Snn and the lime. The cognisanee 
of the House of York. 

The Swan With Three Xveks. A public- 
house sign in Lad Lane, etc. ; a corrup- 
tion of “ three nicks ” (on the bill). 

The Swan and Antelope. The cog- 
nisance of Henry V. 

The Talbot [a hoamf]. The arms of 
the Talbot fjuiiily. 

The 'Tar/c\s Head. Alluding to the 
Holy Wars, when the Crusaders fought 
against the Turks. 

The Vmeorn. Tlie Scottish supporter 
ill the royal arms of Great Britain. 

The lihite Hart. Tlio cognisance of 
Richai’dll. ; the irhite /don, of Edward 
IV., as Earl of March ; the White Swan, 
of Hemy IV. and Ed wan I III. 

PublioaiiB of the New Testament 

wprf3 tlio i)rovin(aal uiulerlings of the 
Magister or master collector who resided 
at Rome. 'I’lie taxes were ftimied by a 
contractor called the Maiiceps ; this 
Manceps divich-d his contract into <lif- 
fereiit societies : each society had a 
Magi ster, under whom were u number of 
underlings called Pahlica'ni or servants 
of the state. 

PuoeUe ( La) The Maid of Orle'ans, 
Jeanne d’Ai*c (1410-1431). (See Shake- 
speare’s 1 ILenrij VI., v. 4.) 

Pack or Robin Good fellow, A fairy 
and merry wanderer of the night, 
“rough, knurly -limbed, faun -faced, 
and shock-piited, a very Shetlander 
ahiong the gossamer- w’inged “ fairies 
around him. (See Shakespearf s Mid- 
summer NighVs Dream, ii. 1 ; iii. 1.) 

Pnoka* an Indian word in very com- 
mon use, means real, bonafde / as, He 
is a commander, but not a pucka one ” 
{%,€, not officially appointed, but only 


acting as such, pro tempore). “The 
queen reigns, but her ministers are the 
ueka rulers.” A suffragan bishop, an 
onorary canon, a Lynch -judge, a 
lieuteuaut-colonel, the temporary editor 
of a journal, ai-e not “ pucka,” or bona 
fide so. 

Pndding. {See Jack.) 

Pudding-time pi*operly means just 
as diuner is about to begin, for our fore- 
fathers took their pudding before Uieir 
moat. It also means in the nick of time. 

“ Hilt Mars . . . 

In jmiiding-lirne came in lus aid." 

antler : Iftidiln’an, i. 2. 

Pudena. A soldier in the Roman 
army, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, in 
counectiou with Linus and (’laudia. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Olaudia, the wife 
of Pudens, was n British lady : Linus, 
otherwise called (''yileu, was her brother ; 
and Lucius, “ the British king,” the 
gi*aiidson of Liiiiis. Triulition further 
adds that Lucius wrote to Elcutherus, 
Bishop of Rome, to send missionaries to 
Britiiin to convert the people. 

Puffi Exaggerated i>riiis(*. The most 
popular etymology ot this word is 
\ a coiffure employed by the ladies 
of ‘France iu the roigu of‘tlie Grand 
Mouarque to auiiouiice »*veuts of in- 
tm*.st, or render pt'rsoiis patronised by 
them pojmlar. Thus, Madame d'Eg- 
mont, Duke of Richelieu’s daughter, 
w^ore oil lier head a littUi diamond 
fortiv.ss, w'ith moving sciitinelH, after 
her father had taken Poit Mahon; and 
the Duchess of Orleans wore a little 
iiiu’sery, with cradle, liahy, and toys 
complete, after the birth of her son and 
heir. These, no doubt, w'eie pouffs tmd 
jmft's, but Lord Bacon uses tbe word 
puff a centiny beforr* the head-gear 
was broiiglit into fasliion. Two other 
etymons present themselves : the old 
3>icture3 of Fame puffing forth the 
praises of some hero with her trumpet : 
and the puffing out (»f slain bea-sls and 
birds iu or«ler t</ make them look 
plumper and better for food — a plan 
univer.sally adopted in the abattoirs of 
Paris. (German, pa fen, to brag or 
make a noise ; and French, poaf, our 
puff.) 

Pa f, in The Cnlie, by Shendan. An 
impudent literary (juack. 

Puff-lmlL A sort of fungus. The 
word is a corruption of I'uck or Pouk liall, 
anciently called Puck-fist. 'Hie Irish 
name is Pooka-foot. (Saxon, Pitlker- 
fst. a toadstool.) Shakespeare alludes 
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to this superstition when Pros'pero sum- 
mouB amongst his elves — 

. “You wboBe paBtiniG 

Is to make midnijfbt miiBhrooni*.'' 

tShakespeare : Tem-peitt, v. 1. 

PiilfiBd Up. Conceited; elated with 
conceit or praise; filled with wind. A 
puff is a tartlet with a very light or 
puffy crust. 

“ That no one of you be pulfed uii one acAinst 
anotlier."— 1 Cor. iv.s. 

Pug. a variant of p^ick^ is used to a 
child, monkey, dog, etc., as a pet term. 

You muchtc^rom little pup. A playful 
reproof to a favourite. 

Pitg. A mischievous little gobhn in 
Bon Jonson's drama of The Jk'nl is un 
Ass, 

Pugna Poroo'rum {Itatile of the 
Ptps), The mn.st cchdiratnl poc^n of 
alliterative verse, extending to 2,');} Latin 
hexainetcr.s, in which cviiiy word ])f«;ins 
with p. 

Puisne Judges means the youiigor' 
bom judges, at one time culled uuuf/ 
judges. They are the four inferior 
judges of the Court ot (.Queen’s Ueiudi, 
Wl the tour iiift'rior judge's of tlie 
Court of Common Pleas. (French, 
pumii\ Hubsequcntly Imuii ; Latin, /jo.\l 
/urtus.) 

Pukwa'na (Nortli Aiiieri<*an Indian). 
Tlie ourling smoko of the i’eaee-pijie ; a 
signal or beacon. 

PulL A loup pnlf tt Stroup pull, auflo 
pull all foffetJicr—Lr. a steady,, energetic, 
and systemaiio eo-opeiati^ui. 'J’he re- 
ference may be either to a boat, Avhere 
all the oaramen pull together with a 
long and strong pull at the oai’s ; or it 
may be to the act of hauling with a rope, 
when a simultaneous strong pull is in- 
dispensable. 

Pull Bacon (7b). To spread the 
fingers out after having placed one’s 
thumb on the nose. 

“TLc officers apoke to liini, when ilif iimn put 
Li» duKera lu hisnoacuuU pulled Iiulhu •— 

/ olice Jti jtoi t. o.’t b, le?: 

Pull Devil, Pull Baker. L^t each 
one do the best for himself in his own 
line of business, but let not one man in- 
terfere in that of another. 

“tf8 all fair pulling, ‘pull de\il, pull linker,' 
foineone bns to get the worst of u. Now ti'n us 
[huBlirangers]. now ifs them [the pollrej tlini. ifpr** 

. . . rubbed onr "—JioUlri'u-notl : Rohbtry umUr 
Arms, eliup x\x \ ii. 

Pulling. A jockey trick, which used 
to he calh'd “playing liooty” — i,e. uji- 
peariug to use eveiy effort to come in 


first, but really determined to lose the 
race. 

“Mr. Kcmlile [in the Iron Chest] gave a alight 
loiu-h of the jockey, aud ‘played Imnlj,' He 
seeiiietl to do justice to the play, but reully ruiiicd 
iiH Biu’i’pufc "—(Jeorne Colmau ihe Voumjrr. 

Pumblechook {T'ucle), PXc bullied 
Pip when only a poor boy, but when the 
hoy bccfjinc w’Ccalthy w'as his lick -spittle, 
fawning on him most servilely with his 
“ May I, Mr. Pip ” [have the honour of 
shaking hands with you] ; “ Might I, Mr. 
Pm” [take the liberty of saluting youj. 
(jHirkrtrs : (Jrcat Papcctations.) 

Pummel or Pommel. To beat 
black and blue. (Fi'cnch, pommelir^ to 
dapple.) 

Pump. To sift, to extract informa- 
tion by iiidin'ct questions. In alliisioii 
to jmmping u]) water. 

“ Mill piiinp iiiil, iiic r<ir piililK'S.’' 

tUiraii. 

Pumpcrnlokel. Brown (Icorgo or 
lyc-brcad used by Wostjihaljaii pcasiints. 

Ills Trauspareney of Vmupenuvkel. 
So the 7’* satirised the minor (lerinan 
priiK'Cs, “wdiose uiucty men and ten 
ilrumnu'rs constituted their whole em- 
battled host on the parade-ground lu'fove 
their palace; and whouo revenue was 
supplied by a iiercentage on tlie tax levieil 
on straiigei*M at the Puinperiiickt'l Kiir- 
saal.” (July 18, 1801).) 

'I’hackeray was author of tlic phrase. • 

Pun is the Welsh pnUy e(:^uivaleiit ; it 
mcaiiH a word equally applicable to two 
things. 'J'lip application should be re- 
mote iiiid odd in order to give piquancy 
to the piny. (Ncr Calemhourg.) 

Pun’ and Pickpocket. Hr vim 

v'ouhl umhe a puu would pick a porktf. 
Dr. Jolmson is geneiully wedited with 
this silly dictum (1709-1784), but Dennis 
had said before to Purcell, “ Any man 
who would make such an execrable pim 
would not scmplc to pick my pocket ” 
(1057-1734). {Sir JY. If. Pync : JYtut! 
aud Walnuts, vol. ii. p. 277.) 

The “exr'crHble run " was this • Purcell raiiv tl-i- 
beJI fur thotbcM-er i>i waiter. but n<nmfanBucicil 
jt. Purcell, tHpuliuftlie tabic, asked Dennis wb> 
the table was like the tavern Aus • Because 
there is nudiawer in it " 

Punch, from the Indian word punj 
(live) ; so called from its five ingiedients 
— viz. spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
spice. It was introduced into England 
from Spain, where it is called ptmchv. 
It i.s called “ Contradiction,” because it 
is composed of spirits to make it strong, 
and water to make it weak ; of Icumi- 
jnive to make it sour, and suyar to make 
'it sweet. 
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Mr, rmivh. A Roman mimo called 
Mauciis was the original of Punch. A 
statuette of this buffoon was discovered 
in 17‘i7, coutainiug all the well-known 
features of our friend—the long nose 
and goggle eyes, the hunch liack and 
protruding breast. 

The most popular derivation of Punch 
and Judy is Ton fins nnn Jtnhus (Malt, 
xxvii. 19), an old mystery jilay of Tonttns 
Filatfi and the Jews ; but the Italian 
poUclnello seems to be from poUidn a 
thumb (Tom -thumb figures), and our 
Punch is from paunch. 

The drama or stortf of our Punch and 
Judt/ is attributed to Silvio Fiorillo, ;m 
Italian coinridian <^f the seventeenth cen- 
tury'. I’lie talc is this • Punch, in a fit 
of jealousy, strangles liis iiif.int child, 
when Judy flies to her revenge. Slu* 
fetelies :i Miulgeoij, witli whicOi she )><'- 
lahtuirs lier inisbaiid, liU Piineh, exasjie- 
rated, seixes auothei bludgeon and heals 
her to death, then flings into tlie street 
the two dead bodies. 'I'ho bodies attract 
the notice of a ].K)lico officer, who enters 
the hous<*. Punch ilci's for his life : 
being aiTOsted by an officer of the Jii- 
quisitioii, he is shut up in prison, from 
which lie escapes h^' moans of ti golden 
key. The rest is an alJegory, showing 
how PiiiK li triiijijjilis over all tlio iil.s that 
fl(‘s)i is lieir to. (1) Rn'niii, m the .slia].H.> 
of a dog, is overcome ; (‘2) Disease, iii 
the disgui.se of a doctor, is kicked out ; 
(S) Death is heateii to dc'ath ; aiul (4) the 
Devil liimself is outwitted. 

P( tailed as Piouh, (Acc l*LEA.si;r».) 

PunolL A Suffolk punch, A shoif, 
Ihiek-set cart-hoise. 

*‘1 did lienr tlicni mil tlicir cliild riiiirli. wlm li 
Vlaaa 'd inc mi!:(lsnl>, tlml w<in1 liii\ itic hfcoim* a 
^^<>rd of coiniuiin u-4< Utr luiit is iliii-k 

and sliorl. « l)nn‘!i. 

Pnnc'tiial. Xo bigger than u point, 
exact to a point or luouiciit. (Lutin, ad 
punctum.'^ Honce the angel, di'scribing 
this earth to Ad nn, calls it “This spa- 
cious earth, this punctual spot*’ — t.c. a 
spot no bigger tlian a point. {Milton : 
Paradise Lost, viii. 23.) 

Pimctliallty. PunctuaUtif is the 
politeness of hi nas. Attributed to Louis 
XVIII. 

Punctuation. The following advice 
of Bishop Orletou to Goiuiiey and Mal- 
travers in 1327 an excellent example 
of the imiHirtaiice of punctuation : — 
Pdivardum ovvtdere no/ tie iitmn'e honmn 
esi — Refrain not to kill King Edward 
is right.” If the point i.s placed after 
the first word, the sentence reads, “ Not 


to kill tlie king is right : ’’ hut if after 
the second worii, the direction becomes, 
“ Refrain not ; to kill the king is right.” 
{See Obaclk.) 

Pun^t. An East Indian scholar, 
skilled in Sanskrit, and learned in laiv, 
dmnily, and science. We n.se the word 
for a port us htn'nrmn, one more stocked 
with book lore than deep erudition. 

Pu'nic Apple. A pomegranate : so 
called because it is the pominn oi “ apple” 
belonging to tlin genus Pu'nwu, 

Pu'nio Faith. Treacher}*, violation 
of faith. “ Punic faith *’ is about equal 
to “ Spanish honest} Tlic Pmii (a 
coiTuption of Pfcni) were accused by the 
Romans of breaking faith with tVioni, a 
most extraordinary instniu’C of the *‘i)ot 
calling the keltic black;’’ lor whatev«*r 
infidelity the t'avthaf»ijiians were guilty 
of, it coubl scarcely equal that of tbeir 
accusers. 

The Roman Pwoi is tin* w<dil Phonn 
(Pile nicians), the Carthaginians being 
of Plioeniuan dc'sceiit. 

‘ i.in I'lii)'.’ fill li 

I« >iif uiMl l.i iiHit'il lit :i 1 1 .tin i. ’ 

Punish a Bottle ('/'••). 'I'o drink a 
bidtlc of wim* or .quriis. VV’*]it;n the 
contents Inive been punished, the oiiijdy 
bottles are, “dead men.” 

*• \fl*T a Ilf liitll les 

Crow \\ Ill'll V . . . >>• ^ 

///, ch;i|i MV 

Punjab 1.4"' / The} arc the 
JelunuClienab, Kavee, Re’as, nnd Siitbq . 
c.'illed by Iho tlrecks /n iitc-juilunna. 

Pup [H' 'l>ciiy iijr'ans a litde boy oi 
girl. A little dog is .m» called because ?t 
is a p<*t. All insect in the third stage of 
exiateiiue. (T.a1m, pupus, fern, pupa ; 
French, poupfi, a doll; German. 

Purbeck (Dor,scts'mrc). Noted for a 
marble used ill eccle.siasJical omainontH. 
Chiehe-ter cathedral has a row* of columns 
Ilf this Jimestonc. The eolmmis ot the 
Temple eUurch, Lond'Ui: the tomb oi 
Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the tliroue of the archbishop in 
Canterbury catliedral, are other bpeci- 
mens. 

Purgatory. The jewdsh Rabbi be- 
lieved that the soul of tlie deceased was 
consigned to a sort of ]>urgatory for 
twelve moidhs after death, during which 
time it was allowed to visit its dead 
body and tlie ]j]nees or iipr.soiis it es- 
jiecially lov< d. Tliis intennediate shite 
they called by various names, as “the 
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bosom of Abraham,*’ *^the garden of 
Eden,” “ upper Gehenna.” ITie Sab- 
bath was always a free day, and prayer 
was supposed to benefit tliose in this 
intermediate state. 

Pnrlta'nl (J). The Puritans. Elvi'ra, 
daughter of Lord Walton, a Puritan, 
is affianced to Lord Arthur Talbot, a 
Cavalier. On the day of espousals, Lord 
Arthur aids Henrietta, the widow of 
Charles I., to escape ; and Elvira, think - 
ii^ him faithless, loses her reason. On 
his return to England, Lord Arthur ex- 

K loins the circumstances, and the two 
)vers vow that nothing on earth shall 
part them more. The vow is scarcety 
uttered, when Cromwell’s soldiers enter 
and arrest Lord Talbot for treason ; but 
as they lead him forth to execution a 
herald announces the defeat of tho 
Stuarts, and free pardon to all }K)litioal 

f uisonei-B, whereupon Lord Arthur is 
iberated, and marries Elvira. {Ihlhni : 
I Puniani ; libretto by C. Pepoh.) 

Pu'ritana. Seceders from the Re- 
formed Church ; so called because they 
rejected all human traditions and inter- 
ference in religion, acknowledging the 
sole authority of the “ j)ure Wor<l of 
God,” wil^iout “note or comment.” 
Their motto w^as : ” The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” Tins 
English Puritans were sometimes by the 
Remrmers culled from 

their precisono.ss in iiiatteis callfsl “in- 
different.” Andrew Fuller nanu'd them 
yon -con for mists, bc<'au.se they refused to 
Bubscrille to the Act of ruiformity, 

Piirktnge’s Figures. lu optics, 
figures produced on a w.'dl of unih»riii 
colour "When a person entering a dark 
i-oom with a caudle moves it up and 
down approximately on a level with the 
eyes. From the eye near the oainlle an 
image of the retinal vessels will app(*ar 
projected on the wall. 

Purler {A). A cropper, or heavy 
fall from one’s horse* in a stee})lecliJi8e dr 
in the hunting-field ^probably allied to 
hurl and u hirl). 

“ rtprsipli s wliiti* horse . . . clean'd it, hut fall- 
oiif with n iiii(thty emnU, ftiivo him a i>uih-r on 
the onroaite ; Under Two Flaije, 

chap. vf. 

Pur'lleu (2 syl.). Fi'ench pouraUe 
Hen (a place free from the forest laws). 
Henry II., Richard I., and John made 
061*10111 lands forest lands; Henry HI. 
allowed certain portions all round to 
be severed. These “rues,” or forest 
borders were freed from that servitude 
wliich was laid on the royal forests. The 


“perambulation” by which tliis was 
effected was technically called pourallee. 

“ Tn the purlieus of this forest HtaudH 

A Bhoepcoif, reiiced uliouc with oiive^ttvcs " 
tShakenpeare : Aa You Like It, n . a 

Purple (blue and red) indicates tho 
lore of truth eren unto martyrdom. {See 
under Colour, for its symbolisms, etc.) 

Purple {rromotinn to the). Promo- 
tion to the rank of cardinal in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

"Dr. Morairs pr< notion lo the purple i& cei- 
taiii "—Newaimjwr yj trugiaph. 

Purpure f purjde] . One of the colours 
of an heraldic escutcheon. It is cx- 
liressed by v=?rtical lines running down 
towards the left hand (as you look at 
Iho shield lying before yoii) ; “Vert” 
runs tlie contrary way. 


rriiPi-K. \ KHT. 

English heralds vary eseiitrlier n'^ lo «e\eu 
04 )l(tiirs ; foreuoi heralds l>,\ nine. (.Vt llKitAnos ) 

Pursy, Purslneas. Broken -wiiuhu I, 
or ill a liloated state in which the wind 
is short and difficult. (Freiieh, poHsst-)\ 
sumo ineauing.) 

A fat and pursy man. Shakespoare 
has ‘‘pursy Insolence, ’’ the insoleuce of 
Jesuriin, “ who w'oxed fat and kicked.” 
Ill Ifamlctyva have “the fatness of these 
piirs}* times ” — i.v. wanton or self-indul- 
gent limes. 

Purura'vas and Urva'sl. An Indiun 
Tiiylh similar to that of “Aiiollo and 
Daphne.” PurAravas is a legendary 
king who fell in love with Ifrva'si, a 
heavenly nyinpli. who consented to bo- 
corae his wife on certain conditions. 
These conditions being violated, Urvasi 
disappeared, and I’ururavas, inconsol- 
able, wandered everywhere to find her. 
Ultimately he succeeded, and they were 
indissolubly united. (.SVr Psyche.) 

Pu'aeylte (3 syl.). A High Cliurch- 
mnn ; so called from Dr. Pusey, of Ox- 
fortl, a chief contributor to the Travis 
for the Tunes. {See TfLVCTAKiANS.) 

Pubs. A cat, hare, or ra.bbit. (Irish, 
pus. a cat.) It is said that the word, 
applied to a hare or rabbit, is from the 
Latin lepus, Frenchified into k pus. 
True or not, the pun may pass muster. 

*• oil. PUSH, it hndi'H tlice dire diaifrHve, 

W lieu I defy thee tu i he rai'O. 

I’onie, *ti8 a het ; imy, im denial, 

I’ll lay my shell nivin the trial.’; 

77/e Hare mid the Tortoise. 

Pubs In Boots \_Le Chut Botie], from 
the Eleventh Night of Straporola’s 
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Italian fairy tales, where Constantine’s 
cat procures his master a fine castle and 
the king’s heiress. First translated in^o 
French in 1585. Our version is taken 
from that of Charles Perrault. There is 
a similar one in the Scandinavian nursery 
tales. This clever cat secures a fortune 
and a royal partner for his master, who 
passes off as tlie Marquis of Car'abas, but 
18 in reality a young miller without a 
penny in the world. 

Put. A clown, a silly shallow-pate, a 
butt, one easily “ put upon.” 

gneer t-ountry imts cvtul gceoii Boa?'-* reipfn." 

Oiti niton. 

Put tbe Cart before the Horse. 

{See Cabt.) 

Put up tbe Shutters ( To). To an- 
nounce oneself a bankrupt. 

V'i >nn ilunk I sun pomp to inii iii* llie sluittors 
if ;ve ran niiinace to keep pomp 

Putney and Mortlake Race. The 

annual eight-oarod boat-race between 
the two universities of Cambridge and 
Oxfsn’d. 

Putting on Frills (American). Giv- 
ing oneself airs. 

Putting on Side. Giving oneself 
airs. Side is an arch die woid for a train 
or trailing gown ; also long, as ** his 
heard was side.” A sirle-coat means a 
lung trailing coat. (Anglo-Saxon .s///, 
great, wide, long — as .Nn/-/w.r, long 
hair.) 

“ I r|M not ]]k»* 'Slilf' fur lirtlf) puls*."'' 

.S/iOMIt ». 

Pygmalion. A .statuary of Cyprus, 
who hated >voincii and resolved never to 
marry, but fell in love with liis own 
statue of the goddess Venus. At his 
earnest prayer tlic statue was vivified, 
and he married it. {Grid : Metanior^ 
X. ; Earihhj Faradme, August.) 

" Krw , like Pypnialioti iJotifi on lifeless eharnis. 

Or care ro clrisii a staruo m tlieir arms." 

,V. Jrm/iM . Ail of Dancinff, canto i. 

V Tu Gilberrs comedy of Vifijimhou 
nud Uahtea^ tlie sculptor is a' married 
man, wliose wife (Cyiiihoa) was jeahius 
of the animated statue (Galatea), which, 
after enduring great misery, vtiluutarily 
returned to its original state. This, of 
course, is mixing up two Tygmalions, 
w'ide as the poles aj>art. 

Jolm Marsum vvror^ cerium garircs called The 
Metaworphofifij} of Pinnnohon a Jviaof Tliese 
statires were supj>ii*sat'd. and aie now \ ery larc. 

Pyg'mies (2 syl.). A nation of 
dwarfs on the banks of the Upper Nile. 
Every spring the cranes made war upon 
them and devoured them. They cut 
down every corn-ear wdth an axe. 


When Hercules went to the country 
they climbed up his goblet by ladders to 
drink from it ; and while he was aslee^p 
two w'hole armies of them fell upon his 
right hand, and two upon his left ; but 
Hercules rolled them all in his lion’s 
skin. It IS easy to see howr Swift has 
availed himself of tliis Grecian legend in 
his CrH/hver^fi 2) nrels. Stanley met with 
a race of Pygmies in his search for Emin 
Pasha. 

Pyl'ades and Orestes. Two model 

friends, whose names have become prb- 
verbial for friendship, like those of Da- 
mon and Pytliias, David and Jonathan. 

Pyramid. Tho largest is that of 
Cholula, ill Mexico, which covers fifty 
acres of ground. The large.st in Eg^t 
is that of Cheoj^s, near Cairo, which 
covers tliirteen acies. Sir William Tite 
tells us it contains ninety million cubic 
feet of stone, and could not be now built 
for less than thirty luillions of money 
(sterling). 

Pyr'amns. The lover of Thisbe. 
Supposing Thisbo to be torn to pieces by 
a lion, he stabbed hinisi'lf, and T'hisbe, 
finding tho dead body, stubbed herself 
also. Both fell dead iindei a miiUierry- 
Irec, which ha*' ever sini « borne blood - 
red fruit. Shukchjifare, has a travesty 
of this talc in his Mifhomnn'r NtffhVa 
Ih eanK {Ond : Metamoriihottrsy hk. iv.) 

Pyrocles and Musldo’ruB. Heroes 
whose exploits, jirevious to their amral 
in Arcadia, ai'e dcfciilcd in tho Area'dui 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Pyrodes (I! syl.), son of ('lias vras so 
called, according to Pliny (vii. .5()), bo- 
causo ho was the first to strike fire from 
flint. (Greek, fire; ifjultue.) 

Pyrrha. Sa-ndioo Vurrhce. The 
Flood. Pyrrha w.as tho wiic of Deu- 
calion {Ilorovc : 1 ()dfi<, ii. [>). So much 
rain has fallen, it. looks a.s if the da-ys of 
PjTrlia were about to return, 

Pyr'rhlo Dance, tlic iiiosi fumon«» 
w'ar-dance of aiitiqnify, received its 
name from Pvrriclios, a Dorian, It 
wa.s daucc'd to“ the flute, and its time 
was very (]iiick. Julius Ciesai* intro- 
duced it into liomc Tlie JRommka, still 
danced in Greece, is a relic of the an- 
cient Pyrrhic dance. 

" Ye have fho P.xrrbic ibnrr. a*- often. 

Where is. the P\rrliM- ph'ilant tone ’ 

Byron 

Pyrrblo Victory {A). A ruinous 
victory. Pyrrhus, after his victory over 
the Romans, near the river Siris, said 
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to those sent to congratulfite him, ** Oue 
more such victory and Pyrrhus is un- 
done.” 

"Tlic railway companitiS hcw that in ftffliting 
tbeir fuatomors they gain but a \er.v pjrrbic 
sort of victory per article, Feb. 13t.b, 

Pyrrho. A sceptic. Pyrrho was 
the founder of the sceptical school of 
philosophy. He was a native of Elis, 
in Peloponne'sos. 

“ Blefisert i»P thr flay I 'Bca-ped tbc wiaii^ljnsrcrcw 

Prom P.\rrhii'R maze aud Epiont ua’ hiv.’* 

Heottir. Mnifittcl. 

Pyrrho'nian School {'Fhe). The 
Bccji)tical platform founded by Pyrrho. 
{Srr. aboif'.) 

Pyr'rhonism. Infidelity. (Sfr ttbcne.) 

Pythag'oras. son of Mnosnirhos, wus 
called son of Apollo or J^ythios, from 
the first two syllables of his name ; but 
ho was called Pytha-gorns because the 
Pythian oracle predicted his birth. 

Pythaporan, generally called The T,ong- 
hmred Sa'mitui. A native of Sa'mos, 
noted for his manly beauty and long 
hair. The Greeks applied tlio phrase to 
any veuerable man or philosopher. 

PythtiyoriiH maintained that he dis- 
tinctly recollected having occupie<l other 
human forms before his birtli ut 8am(»8 : 
(1) He was JEtlniTides, sou of Mercury ; 
('!) Enijhorbos the Phrygian, son of Paii'- 
tliooH, iu which form ho run I'atiofdos 
through with a laiico, leaving Hector to 
dispatch the hateful friend of Achilles ; 
(il) Hermoti'mos, the prvijdiet of Clazo- 
Tne'iiHB; and*(l) atishernian. To prove liis 
Phiyglaii exifttcTicc he was i.iknu to the 
temple of Hera, iu Argos, and asked to 
point out the shield of the son of Pan- 
thoos, which he did without licsitation. 
(.SWRat.) 

The yotden ilnyh of Pi/ihnyoras. '['IjiR 
thigh he i-howed to Ah'aris, tlio Hyper- 
btirean priest, and exhibitcfl il in the 
< Mympic. gaincH. 

A.baris, iniest of the llypeih«.'ir;nis, 
gave him a (iart, by AvhieJi he wjiscnnofl 
throiigli tlie air. over iiuiccessiiih* rivers, 
hikes ami mountains ; expelled po^t^- 
lencc ; lulled storms ; ami iit'ri\)rinp,d 
other wonderful exploits. 

Pyfhayoras maiutsiiiicil tliat the soul 
has three vehich'S : (1 ) the otpen al, w hich 
i& luminous and celestial, in which the 
soul resides in a state of hlis.s in the 
stars ; (2) the fumnous^ which sufters the 
punishment of sin after death ; aud 
the ierrtistrtal^ which is the vehicle it 
occupies on this earth. 

Pythagoras assorted he could write on 
tlie moon. His plan of operation was to 


write on a looking-glass in blood, and 
place it opposite the moon, when the 
inscription would appear photographed 
or reflected on the moon’s ^c. 

Pi/thngoras. Mesmerism was prac- 
tised by Pythagoras, if we may credit 
lamblichiis, who tolls ns that he tamed 
a savage Daunian bear by “stroking it 
gently with his hand ; ” subdued an eagle 
by the same means ; aud lield absolute 
dominion over beasts and bird,s by “ the 
jiower of his voice,” or “ influence of his 
touch.” 

Pythagorean System. Pytha'goras 
taught that the sun is a movable sphere 
in the cimfre of the universe, ana that 
all the planets revolve round it. This 
is suhstaiitially the hiime ns the Coperui- 
caii and Newtonian systems. 

Pythian Games. The games held 
by the Greeks a t Pytho, in Phocis, suh- 
.seqiiently called Delphi. They took 
place fivery^ fourth year, the second of 
each Olympiad. 

Pythias. {See Damon.) 

Py'thon. The monster serpent hatened 
from the mud of Deucalion’s deluge, and 
slain near Delphi by Apollo. 


O 

Q, Qtn ff ron?rr. Something not seen at 
first, hut subsequently brought to notice. 
The thong to which souls are attached in 
legal docuineiits is in Fi’cnch railed the 
queue ; fliiis we have lettres scrlh'rs sur 
simpUr qKftte or shv double queue^ accord- 
ing to whether they hcaj- one or two 
seals. In doeiiinents where the seul is 
uttaclu'd t»» the deed ilself, the corner 
where tlie seal is placed is called the 
V«r//r, and when the doeunieut is sworn - 
to the finger is laid on the queue, 

Iu u uu t ry Q (cue). Humour, temjier; 
thus Shakespeare siiys, “ My cue is vil- 
hiuouB melaneholv” {Knttf Lear^ i. 2). 

Old q. The ‘fifth Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensbeny. 

Q.E.D. Quod n'at demomtrandum. 
Three letters ajipended to the theorems 
of Euclid, meaning : Thus have we 
proved tlie proposition stated above, as 
we were required to do. 

Q.E.F. Quod erat Jdrien’dum. Three 
letters appended to the problems of 
Euclid, meaning : Thus hayo we done 
or drawn the figure required by the 
proposition. 
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Q.P. Qumtmn pl€icet, _ Two letters 
used in prescriptions, meaning the quan- 
tity may be as little or much as you 
like. Thus, in a cup of tea we might say 
“ Milk and sugar 

QtSa Quantum suflficit. Two letiei*s 
appended to pi'escriptions, and meaning 
as much as is requir^ to make the pills 
up. Thus, after giving the drugs in 
minute proportions, the apothecary is 
told to ‘‘mix these articles in liquorice 

CLV. (Latin, quantum vts). As much 
nr, you like, or quantum laleufy as much 
as is proper. 

q.v. (Latin, qt'ud ride). Which sec. 

Quack or Quack Doctor ; once 
called quarl'-saftrr. A puffer of salves. 
(Swedish, qrnk-mlparv ; Norwegian, 
qrnk-Htth'py ; GeiTnan, quack ftalher,') 

' Hjiltiinlmricocs, •lUHckHalvcr'*. jinrt olmrlntans 
dcrfivc. the vnli#:uV-iS#r Tlunmin Uromte. 

Quacks. Queen Anne's quack oculists 
were William Read (tailor), who was 
knighted, and Dr, (xrant (tinker). 

Quad. To he in quad. To be con- 
fined to your collojre-grounds or quad- 
rangle ; to be ill prisou. 

Quadra. Tho border round a. bas- 
rclirf. 

In till’ Sfiiita rjui'i’ of Kliiif’inc is :i 
I. mini a lifts 1 1 * 1101 ' ri'i*i'«’si’nnn‘-' (In* Msiilumw, in 
uliMo im.i-i III (n. M'VcmI <illier fitotics :iO‘ 
in' f.nliK »•(] 

Quadragos'lma Sunday. Tlie first 
Siiudiiy ill Lout ; fc.o lalletl l-eeaubo it is, 
ill joiind nnmhel^, the, fortieth day 
before Easier. 

Quadragos'imals. The farthings 
or made* in (’ommutatioii ot a 

]u’rsr>iiid visit 1 o llie iiiollier-rhiircli on 
jMi(l-TiL*Ml Suiid.iy ; alMi called \Vhi{r,mi 
fai'llnng'^. 

Quadrilat'erol. Tlie four fortj-ebses 
of Pcscliir'ia and Mantua on tho Miiieio, 
with Vcro'iia mid Legna'go on Ifio 
Ad^igi'. Now dciuolislied. 

TJu Pyassian (^aadyilatcvaK The for- 
tresses of Lnxenibui'g, Coblentz, Sarre- 
loui.s, and Mayence. 

Quadrille (2 syl., French') means 
a small squaie. a dance in which the 
persons place tlicmselves in a square. 
Introduced into England in 18KJ by the 
Duke of Devonshire. (Latin, quaUru„i, 
a square.) ’ 

Le Tmtalon. So called from the tune 
to which it used to be danced. 

From a country-dance called 


very fashionable in 1800; 
which it resembles. 

Ta ))0Hk. Derived from a country- 
douce produced by Julien in 1802, the 
second part, of which began with the 
imitation of a cock-crow. 

Trenise. The name of a dancing- 
master w'ho, in 1800, invented the figure. 

La paatoureHc. So named from its 
melody and fUTompaiiimeiit, which are 
similar to the nlancffcs or peasants* 
dances. 

Quad'riloge (.> eyl.). Anything 
written in four parts or books, osV’Ai/rfe 
llavutd. Anything compiled from four 
authors, as thr* Life of I nomas d Ikvket. 
Any history resting on the testimony of 
four independent authorities, a.s The 
Go'ipd JI i. s to yt/. 

Aopv'aui hors Ilf 11 k* (,^ii;ii 1 i jloirr itrtelfe or 
siini? of Tnnre I'liiti* . . iloo nil wii.li one neu tuid 

iiKiulb ackiiowlodsi* llic mwc."'- Ltimbuide : 
ambidatioH, |i. .'i.,. 

Quadriv'ium. The four higher sub- 
jects of scholastic pliilohophy up to the 
twelfth century. It embraced music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
"V]iO(juadymuiit ivasihr “tonrfold wa}’’*’* 
to kuow'leilgft ; the ftdnnm (i/.r.) the 
** threefold way” to eloquence; both 
togctlier conqirehended the seven aits 
or sciences. Tho seven arts are enu- 
merated in the following hexameter : — 

“ Liu>rn*a. Tioi'iiw. Krttm, .Niiiin-ni**, Tnuiis, An- 
KUlu**, 

And iu tlic two following 
“ OVflw liHjiiiiiir. lUff. \(i.i il'iM'i, ithr't \rrlia 
I «it<>nt 

Mm- o'ldti, Ir ijmim.if. t‘Cn iiiindmi. 

I old K-^n.r’ 

Quadroon'. A pei'rm with one- 
fourth of black blood; tlic offs^n-ing of 
a mulatto woman by a wliile man. The 
mulatto is half lilooiled, one yiareiit being 
wbife and Ibn nlbcr black. (Latin, qua- 
tiioi'y four ) (‘V^ [lAMi: ) 

Quadruple Allianco of 1671. 

Cieinifiny, Syiaiii, Deuiiiaik, and Tlollaud 
formed an .illiancc jigaiii't France t.-i 
resist tho eruroachiupnts i.f Louis XIV., 
who bad declaml wai .igain.st Holland. 
It terminated with the treaty of Nimo- 
guen m i()78. 

Quadyupte . / Usance o/ 1 7 1 8- 1 71 9. An 
alliance betwi en Englaml, Fiance, Ger- 
many, iiud Holiand, to guarantee the 
succession in England to the House of 
Hanover : to secure the succession in 
France to the Hoiistj ot Bourbon ; and 
to prohibit Spain and Franc© from 
uniting under one crown. Signed at 
Paris. 

Quadrupk Alliance of 1834. The 
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Quarter 


alliance of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal for the purpose of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula, by putting down 
the Carlists or pai'tisans of jDon Culos. 


OiMBStio Veza'ta. An open question. 


QualL A bird, said to be very sala- 
cious, hence a prostitute or courtesan. 

“ Hcrt'V Affamomnon, an lumeat fellow «>noiitth 
and oijo that loves quails."— . TroiLun 
and Ct eMida, \\\. 

The Iliad of Homer is liased on the sfor^ that 
^^'nme^lnon, homg ol)li(;nd to Kive iii> ins mis- 
trchS, tofdc the mistress of Achilles to siinidv her 
lilace. This broufiht about n gimrrel lictween 
Agamemnon and Achilles, and Adiilles refused 
Ml have au5 thing more !«» do witli tlit* sirgu of 
Troy. 


Quaint menus odd, ]icculiar. A 
qnmni phraae moans a fanciful phrase, 
one not expre&sed in the ordinary way. 

“ Hib Karirifiit Mas \ cry i|ii:iinr and odd . a 
loiiH. long M'a> beliiiiil ilic nine. —UnhiUs. 
ChrmtiHUH Srni it'i, ; Crirkri on Hu Uem-th, i haii, i. 


Quaker. It appears from the Journal 
of George Fox, who w'as imprisoned for 
nearly twelve months in Derby, that the 
Quakers first obtained the appellation 
(1050) by which they arc now known 
from the following circumstance; — 
“Justice Bcnnet, of Derby,’’ sa^ys Fox, 
“ was the first to call us Qualcci’s, be- 
cause I bade him quake and tremble at 
the word of the Lord.” The system of 
the Quakers is laid down by Robert 
Barclay in fifteeu theses, called Jiarelai/s 
Apology, addressed to Charles II. 

“ Qnnkers filial, like Inntprn*-, lic.ir 
Their liglii within llieiii i ivill nut m\ear *' 

JSutht : Jluthbia^f, ii 2. 

Qualm. A sudden tit of illness, or 
sickly languor. Hence, a qualm of 
conscience - a twinge or uneasiness of 
conscience. 


Quanda'ry* -A peiiilexity ; a state 
of liesitatiou. 

Quanquam or Canran. A slang 
iiiaimer of dancing quadrilles pennitted 
ill the public gtu'deiis of Paris, etc. The 
word cancan is a corruption of the Latin 
qnamqanm, a term applied to the exer- 
cises delivered by young theological 
students before the divinity professors. 
Hence it came to signify ‘’babble,” 
“jargon,” anything crude, etc. 

Quarantl'nq (3 syl.). The forty 
days that a ship suspected of being in- 
fected with some contagious disorder is 
obliged to lie off port. (Italian, qmran- 
tina^ forty ; Fi-ench, qanrantaine.') 

To perform quarantine is to ride off 
^ort during the time of quarantine. (6Vv 


Quarll {Philip), A sort of Bobinson 
Crusoe, who had a chimpanzee for his 
“man Friday.” The story relates the 
adventures and sufferings of an English 
hermit named Philip Quarll. 

QuarreL A short, stout arrow used 
in the crossbow. (A coiTuption of ear- 
rinl; Welsh, chtvarel ; French, can'eau, 
So called because the head was originally 
carrv or four-sided. Hence also a quarrel 
or quarry of glnsu, meaning a square or 
diamond-shaped pane ; quarter, a square 
w'ax-candle, etc.) 

•• Qiiun'lles qM'ayiitly swajiiicz thovowe koyglilcz 
With ir\iie bd Mckyify, thiit wynclie l.lJe^ 
iicvri.’ Marled' Arthiirc. 

Quarrel. 7b quarrel orer the hiahop's 
cope — over something which cannot pos- 
sibly do you any good ; over goat’s wool. 
Tliis is a French expression. The newly- 
appointed Bislio}) of Bruges entered the 
town in liis cope, wdiich he gave to the 
people: and the people, to pai’t it 
among themselves, tore it to shreds, 
each taking a piece. 

Quarrel with your Bread and 
Butter (7b). To act contrary to your 
best interest ; to snarl at that which 
procures your living, like a spoilt child, 
who shows its ill-temper by throwing its 
bread and butter to the ground. To cut 
off your nose to he avenged on your face. 

Quarry (A). Theplace where stone, 
marble, etc., are dug out and squared. 
(French, quart i, formed into square 
blocks.) {Tomlimiou.) 

Quarry. Prey. This is a term in 
fakoiiiy. WTieu a haw’k f>tnivh the 
object of pursuit and clung to it, she 
was said to “ bind ; ” but when she flew 
oft' with it, she was said to “carry.” 
The “cany” or “quaiTy,” therefore, 
means the prey carried oil by the hawk. 
It i.s an oiTor to derive this wal’d from 
the Latin qtuero (to seek). 

“To toll flip mail nor of it, 

■Woro on f ho quany of i Iicho nuiniorod door 
To add tlio dratli of yoii.” 

ShakeHiteurv Marbrth^w ;j. 

Quart dUeure {Maurais), A time 
of annoyance. The time between the 
arrival of the guests and the announce- 
ment of dinner is emphatically called 
the mauvais quart d'neure; but tlie 
phrase has a miicli larger application: 
thus we say the Cabinet Ministers must 
have had u mauvais quart d^henre when 
opening a number of telegrams of a 
troublesome character. 

Quarter. To grant quarter. To spare 
the life of an enemy in your power. Dr. 
Tusler says : — “ It originate from an 
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agreement aiicieutl}r made between tlie 
DuIrIi and the Spaniards, that the ran- 
som of a soldier should be the quarter of 
his pay.” (French, dotmer and de- 
manner qiiartier.) ^ 

Quarter-da3r« in England and 
Ireland:— 

(1) yvw St}jk : Lady Day (March 
2oth), Midsummer Day (June 24th), 
Michaelmas Day (September 29th), and 
Christmas Day (Dccembor ‘Joth). 

(2) Old tSff/lr : Old Lady Day (April 
0th), Old Midsiiiniiicr Day (July (ith). 
Old Michaelmas Day (October llth), 
and Old Christinas Day (January Gth). 

Qmirter-daff/t ut Svntlund : — 

(‘andlomas I)ay (February 2i)d), Whit- 
Siui'lay (May lOth), Lammas Day (Au- 
gust Isl), and Martiuma.s Day (Nov. 11). 

Quarter Waggoner. A book of sea- 
clrtrts. Waggoner, or rather Baron vow 
ll’ay(fon(t(.}\ is a folio volume of aoa- 
cliarts, i)ointing out the coasts, rocks, 
routes, etc. Dalrymplo’a Charts are 
called The Englmh IVayyoner. “Quar- 
ter” is a coiTuiJtiou of quarto 

Quarters. Jiesidence or place of 
abode ; as, trinter tjiiarferK^ the place 
where an army lodges during the winter 
months. We say “ this quarter of the 
town,” meaning this district or pai*t ; 
the French speak of the Latni Qaartier 
— i.c. the district or part of Paris where 
the medical schools, etc., arc located ; 
the Belgians speak of qaartierad loner, 
lodgings to let ; and bachelors in England 
often saj', “ Come to my quarters ” — i.e. 
apartments. All these are from the 
French verb iuirter (to set apart). 

‘■Tlieii* slinll nn k'.neued luead he <»eeii with 
tlice. iiciMiei sliMll then* h** leinen Keen . . in 
Jill iliy Mhiiitcii (,iM\ of tliy lioiHcs].”— Exuilihs 
AIM. 7 

Quarterdeck. The upper deck of a 
ship from the main- mast to the poop ; if 
no poop, then from the main-ma.st to 
the stern. In men -of -war it is used as 
a ]»vomonade by offiem-*; only. 

Quartermaster. Tin’ oflicer whoso 
duly it. IS to atli'iid to tlit? f/aa}U'r.s of 
the' soldier.^. He superintends the issue 
of storo.s, food, ami ilothiiig. {See 
QUARTEriS.) 

As a nautical term, a yiartcnnuster is 
a petty ofiicer who, heside-s other duties, 
attends to the steering of the ship. 

Quartered. (‘SW Drawn.) 

Quarto. A book half the size of folio 
— i.e. where each sheet is folded into 
quarters or four leaves. 4to is the con- 
traction. (The Italian. /iAro tn quarto ; 
French, in quarto; from Latin quartw.) 


QiMtfto-Pe'ciinaae, who, after the 
decision of the Nicene Council, main-' 
tained that Easter ought to be held on 
the fourteenth day ot the first lunar 
mouth near the veiual equinox, whether 
that day fell on a Sunday or not ' 

Qnashee. A cant generic name of a 
negro ; so called from a negro named 
Qiiassi. {See Quassia.) 

Quasi (Latin). Something which is 
not the rcnl thing, but may bo accepted 
in its place ; tluis a 

Qutm con t rue f is not a real contract, 
hut sonieihiug wliich may be accepted 
a.s n contract, imd has tlui foreo of one. 

Qaaai tenant. 'I’he tenant of a house 
sub- let. 

Quasimo'do. A foundling, hideously 
defonntJil, hut of ama/iug strength, in 
Victor Hugo’s Xotre Dana' do J*artK. 

Quasimodo Sunday. The first 

Sunday after ISastor ; so called because 
the “Introit” of the day begins with 
these words : — Qnasl mudo yen’ Hi in- 
ianu'H ” n Pot. ii. 2). Also called “Low 
Simdoy,” being the first Sunday after 
the grand ceremonies of Easter. 

Quaa'aia. An Amoncan plant, or 
rather genus of plants, named after 
Qmissi, anegio. 

“Lmn«*u«s (Ins iiiinip to a tree ol 

Siiiinnin in liononr of ii nowo. yuasBi, . . . who 
cni|>lo.\e(l ir» bark as a rcMncdy for fever ; and 
eiijo.\c<l H lepiitatioii .iinonq: the iiatiies as 
ro liealmobt u(>iiilii|i|if‘(l ?),\ ho\\o‘,"~ [.mdley and 
Mooee: Tmaline of Hotanu, i>ai f ii. |» »47.> 

Quatorzlennos (foTirteeners). Per- 
sons of recognised position in society 
who hold themselvc.s in readiness to 
accept an invitation to dinner when 
ofherwi.se tlie number of guests would 
be thirteen. (*SW' Thirteen.) 

Queen. Greek, aqne (u woman) ; 
S,inskrit, yon/ : Swedish, qrenna : Gothic, 
qttetn,. ; Aiiglo-Siixoii, r/ern. (Bee SlE.) 

Qneen, “ wonuni,” is oipiivalent to 
“mother.” In the tr.inslatioii of the 
Bible by rifiliis nVuirtb century), wo 
meet with ytn-^ uud yino (“wife” and 
“Avoinan”): in the. SeatidiuaviaiL 

iniiguugcs la 1 1 and I'one still mean 
“ man ” and “ wife.” (See King.) 

*' Hr r.!i>ii8! ‘>:i'»h mil') IliB Tiiotlujr, Woman, 

brliold lh.\ fcoiJ • M. .lobi. \)\. W. 

Queen (The Wh/le). Mary Queen of 
Scots : so called liecausc she dressed in 
xi'hite mourning for her French husband. 

Queen Anne te Dead. The reidy 
made to the toller of stale news. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty. A fund 

created out of the firstfruita and tenths, 
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whioh were part of the papal exactions 
before the Eeformation. firatfrmtfi 
are the whole first year’s profits of a 
clerical living, and the tenths are the 
tenth part annually of the profits oi a 
living. Henry Vltl. annexed both these 
to the Crown, but Queen Anne formed 
them into a perpetual fund for the aug- 
mentation of poor livings and the build- 
ing of parsonages. The sum equals 
about £14,000 a year. 

Queen Anne'S Style (of architecture). 
Noted for many angles, gables, quaint 
features, and irregularity of windows. 

Queen Consort. Wife of a reigning 
king. 

Queen Dick. Hichard Cromwell is 
sometimes so called. (iSVr Diok, GitisEK 
Calends.) 

Queen Dowager. Tlu> widow of a 
deceased king. 

Queen Passion {The Omit). Love. 

“ Tho «^jilljnil .Tew 

Of iivirtiil Loans t Uo KrorU (iitoi'u know . ' 

Peter PiMiar: Portjohu; tnuaU 

Queen Quintessence. Sovereign of 
Ettdechie (y.r.), in the roirunico of Oar- 
(ftnilua and Tantag'r fie? f by Rabelaw. 

Queen Regnimt. A <|iieeu who 
bolds the crown in her <»\nu right, in 
eoiitriulLstiiKstiou tr) n. (jnet‘u (oumet. 
who is queen only bccau'^e Jior liUhlMuid 
is king. 

Queen-Square Hermit, .hieiuy 
lleuthaiii, wlio lived iit 1, (^uecii 
Square, Loiuloii. ILj was the I'Mther of 
tho pohtioal ec;onomists called (Jtilitar> 
ians, whose maxim is, “The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” 
(1748-1832.) 

Queen of Hearts. Eliza beth , da ligh- 
ter of James I. This unfortunate Queoii 
of Bohemia was so called in the Ticnv 
Countries, from her amiable character 
and engaging luamiers, <!vcn in her 
lowest estate. (1690-1602.) 

Queen of Heaven, wifli tlic ancient 
Phamidaiis, wasAstarte ; Greeks. ; 
Homans, Juno; Trivia, Hecate, Diana, 
the Egyptian Isis, etc., wen* all mi 
mlled ; but with tho Bomatt Cathrilics 
it is the, Vii’gin Mary. 

In Jeremiah vii. 18: “The children 
gather wood, . . . and the wotueti 
knead dough to moke cakes to tlie queen 
of heaven,” t.e, probiibly to the Moon, 
to which tho Jews, at the time, made 
drink-offerings and presented cakes. 
(Compai'e chapter xliv. 10-18.) 


Queen of tbe Dripping-pan. A 

cook. 

Qneen of tbe Eastern Arobipet- 
ago. Tho island of Java. 

Queen of tbe Blay. A village lass 
chosen to preside over the parish sports 
on May Day. Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

Qneen of the North. Edinburgh. 
{See the proper name for other queens. ) 

Queen of the Northern Seas. 

Elizabeth, who greatly increased the 
English navy, and was successful against 
the Spanish Armada, etc. 

Queen's Bench or King's Beneh. 
Orj<^ of tbe courts of law, in which the 
monarch used to ju'esido in poi-son. 

Queen's College (Oxford), founded 
ill 1340 by KolK>rfc de Eglesficld. and so 
called in compliment to Queen rhilipi)a, 
whose confessor ho was. 

Queen's Oollege (Cambridge), founded 
ill 1448 by Margaret of Anjou, consort of 
Henry VI. Refouiidod by Elizabotli 
WooilvilU'. 

Queen's Day. November I7tli, the 
day of the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
first publicly celebruted in 1670, and still 
kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, as 
it was at WestmiiJhlcr school. 

Nov. 17 at Merchant Tailors' scIidoI * 
i** a holiday also, now cfilled Sir TJioinas 
White’s Founder's Day. 

“A runioiir m si»rcjid in llie coiiri, mid Imth 
rlu* iMi'fi? of home of ilw iiiosr. iMinonriiMo 
oiiinsi'lt. Low ihm 1 on tin* Queen's dny iii'.r 
(IkI forhidrl in oiir rolloiro hu oiation to lipo niiiilo 
in eraisoof Her Mmesty’s government. etr"—i)v. 
M'hittalmr to Lord Barohlcy (May 14tL, 

Queen’s English ( T?ie). Dean Alford 
wrote a small book on this subject, 
whence has arisen three or four phrases, 
such as “clipping tho Queen's Eng- 
lish,” “murdering the Queen’s English,” 
etc. Queen’s English means grammatical 
English. . 

Queen's Heads. Postage-stamps 
'which liear a. likeness of the Queen's 
jVict.oria’.s] head. (189r5.) 

Queen's Pipe ( The) . An oven at t he 
Victoria Docks for destroying (by the 
Inland Revenue authoritJes) refuse and 
worthless tobacco. In 1892 the oven 
was repldce.d by a furnace. 

•• In the Queen’s Warehouse, near 
the Monument,* ib a smaller }>ipe for the 
destruction of contraband articles. 

Queen’s Wore. 0-lazed earthen- 
ware of a creamy colour. 
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taeen’s Weather. A fine day for a 
fete ; so called because Queen victoria 
is, for the toost part, fortunate in hav- 
ine: fine weather when she appears in 
public. 

Queenhlthe (London). The hithe 
or strand for lading and unlading barges 
and lighters in the city. Called “ queen ” 
from being part of the dowry of Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry IT. 

Queenstown (Ireland), foi-rncrly 
called the Cove <if Cork. The name was 
changed in ISoO, out of coinpfiineiit to 
Queen Victoiia, when she visited Ireland 
with her huslwind, and created her eldest 
son Earl of Dublin. 


Queer. Counterfeit money. 

To nhhVt‘ the queer. To jiaas counterfeit 
money. 

Queer Ce.rd {A). A strange or 
eccentric parson. In wliist, ole., when 
a wrong card is played, the partner says 
to himself, “ That is a queer card,” wliicli, 
being transferred to the player, means ho 
is a queer card to play in such a manner. 
IleriCC any eccentric person, who docs 
not act in accordance with social rules, 
is a “ queer card.” 

Quoer Chap is the (Jerman querkopf^ 
a cims-graincd follow. 

Queer Street. Tn hve ht Que^r 
Street. To be of doubtful solvencv. To 
be one marked in a tradesman’s ledger 
with a f/urere (iritiuire), ineaning, make 
inquiries about this customer. 

That has pat tae la Qurtr Stre/f. Tljat 
has posed or puy./led me qiieoilv. In 
this phrase queer means to puz/le ; and 
Queer Street -- pii/zledom. 

Quency. A corrufdinn f»f qma*rjhnl 
(iivc-lcavcd), the armorial devKio of the 
family. 

Qucrcllc d’Allcmand. A c(»iifeiifion 
ahruit tidies, sruui ]ni)Voked ami .mmui 
appeased. {See Quhn:.; 

Quorn-Bltor. The .swoid of llai'o T. 
of Norway. (■''> e Swonn. ) 

Uiiorn-l*ii‘*r mI' ll.n mi Un- Un.ni 

W lioir'Mi li »if !i ‘•'lO'li** Ilf lii'Wf'it 

Tit*' uiiMwi'iiii' f .in«l ilnmurli ' 

llo}r. 


Quer'no. Camlllo Queruo. of Apulia, 
hearing that Leo X. was a great patron 
of poets, wont to Rome with a harp in 
his hand, and sang his Aie.rias, a poem 
containing 20.000 verses. He was intro- 
duced to the Pope as a buffoon, but was 
promoted to the laurel. 



Querpo (2 syl.). Shrill Quei'po in 
Garth’s Dispensary^ was Dr. Howe. 

In querpo. In one’s diirt-sleevee ; in 
undress. (Spanish, en cuerpOy without a 
cloak.) 

“Boy. my eloat anrt mplcr ; it flts not agentle- 
nian of my rank t<* walk l.lie Htreets in (ineii o- “* 
itmuiiwnt and Fletchtr: Love's Cure, ii. 1. 

Queata Cortealssima (Italian). 
Most, coiirtomis one ; a love term used 
by Dante to Beatrice. 

“ 1 ai't lojisolf to ilimk of that. moBl. c'ourtemiB 
oiu' (tfHfsio rortcsisniniii', anti thiiikinix of uor 
I iicMV fell upon men hw i*ei. sltvp.’" -^frs. uUphaut : 
JLilt/s ofFloicmr (Jiantr s (lPii<;riiJt.io)i). 

Questa Gentllissima (Italian) . Most 
gimtlc one ; a love temi used by Dante 
to Beatrice. 

“Common nuirfalt. hImikI anil uaze witb Imted 
lii.-ai.li wliilt' iliat niiifil, L'oiifli* oiu* {questa qentiL 
istmoaS goes on lioi w:i> if »v. Oliphavi : Makers 
of Flint on p 

QuoBtlon. To /uorr the pmnons 
quest ina. No one stuuns able to give any 
clear and satisfinitorv explanation of 
this phrase. Erskinn May, iu his Par- 
Itunieatary Pntciicr, p. lUKi (9th edition), 
sajs: “It is an ingenious method of 
avoiding a vote upon any nuestiou that 
has been proposed, but the technical 
phrase does little to elucidate its opera- 
tion. When there is no debate, or after 
a deliato is closed, the Sjicaker ordinarily 
puts the question as a matter of course, 

, . . but bv a motion for the previous 
(picstioii, tliis act may bn intercepted 
and forbidden. The custom [used to 
be] * that the question be now put,’ 
b'lt .^rtbur Wellesley J’ecl, while 
Speaker, cliaiiged tho wtads ‘bo now 
])ut’ into ‘/// atf paf.'" The former 
]>roccsH was fibvioiislv abMird. To con- 
tinue the ciiii.t.ition from Erskiuc May; 
“Those wlif> Avisli to avoid the putting 
of the mam question, vote again.st the 
previous (nr lalti r qiiesl inn) ; and if it 
he restilvetl in Ihe iiegatixe, the Speakm* 
i.s ]mjvented from pulling the. main 
question, a.s Ihe House has refused to 
allow it to he |Hit, It may, howevur, 
ho brought forward again aiioibcr day.” 

or mill -I' till'- 1- am «li:n u iii»*.iii'i n 

tiimr-intiilifi iiiiiifi .umIwIi' ‘ 111*' ni-im ipi* — 
null 'IV r.illiil lli«- ' pi M ’liv ■itusiiijn" H p'lvl 
niiiii'i viiintliiir 

(laenttfiu. When memhei .■< of the House 
of (’oniinons or otbei ilehriters call out 
Qtiif.fton, they mean that the person 
speaking is wandering away from the 
subject under consideration. 

QuestionlBts. In tho examinations 
for degrees in tho irniversity ot Cam- 
bridge it w’as iuistoniaiy, at the begin- 
ning of the January term, to ho^d 
‘‘Acts,” and the candidates for the 
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Bachelor's degree were called ^‘Ques- 
tionists." They were examined by a 
moderator, and afterwards the fatl'iers 
of other colleges “ questioned ” them for 
three hours— one whole hour and 
])arts of two others. (1 began m}/ Act 
about a quarter to eleven and finished 
about half-past one.) It was held alto- 
gethe]>iu Latin, and the words of dis- 
missal uttered by the Begins Professor 
indicated what class you would be placed 
ill, or w'hcther the respondent was 
])lucked, ill which case the words were 
simply Dnccndatt dotnincJ*' 

Questions and Commands. A 

Christmas game, iu which the cdinmiiiider 
bids his subjects to aiisw'rn* a (pie.siiou 
which is asked. If the subj(*ct refuses, 
or fails to satisfy the commander, he 
must pay a forfeit or Imve liis face 
Hiuiiited. 

“ While other .v>uin;f ladies lu the house nrc 
(laiu‘mKr,or )ila.Mni; at oiiest ions and eoniniands, 
she [the de\ oteej reads aloud in her eloset ’ - Tht 
fiprrtnUrt\ No. ail tllotsiHir s LeifeiX \iinl 16, i:i2. 

Queu'bus. T/t(‘ eqmmctmJ of 

This line has Utopia on one side 
and Medam'othi on the otlier. It wa.s 
discovered on the (Irenk Kaleuds by 
Outis after his csc^ape from' the giant’s 
cave, and is idnoty-ono degrees from the 
poles. 

“Thou wjisf in \ err iriMeious fool iiur l;i«l niu'hl., 
when thniispokeet of Piifrotrioni'itus, ilw Vainans 
Ittssmv the eoiiliioetial of Qneu'lum Twasveiy 
good, i’ fihith, Sfiahettpmre : Tudfth 2\iyM, li. 3. 

Qnene. Gave la qaeup- des Allemmtds. 
Before you quarrel, count the conse- 
quences. («SV^ QTTEBELliE.) 

Qnenx. The seneschal of King 
Arthur. 

Qney CalFos are dear Veal. Quey 
calves are female calves, which should 
be kept and reared for (!ow’h. Calves 
for the butcher ai-e generally bull etdves. 
The proverb{i8 somewhat tiualogous to 
killing the goose which lays the golden 
egg. (Danish quie^ n heifer.) 

QuL To ffive r* man thp qm. When 
n niau in the printing business has had 
notice to quit, his fellow'- workmen .s:iy 
they “have given him tlio qui.'' Here 
qui is tlie contraction of qnicfKs (di.s- [ 
(harge). {i>tp Quieti/s.) 

Qui s’Excuse, s'Aoeuse. He who 
apologises condemns himself. 

Qul-Tam. A lawyer ; so called from 
the hrst two W'ords in an action on a 
Mnal statute. Qui tarn pro doin’ ind 
quam pro se~ipao^ seqmtur (Who 
sues on the Queen’s account as much as 
Ofk his own). 


Qui Vive? (French). Who goes 
there V The challenge of a sentinel. 

To be on the qm vive. On the alert ; 
to be quick and shaip ; to be on ^e 
tip-toe of expectation, like a sentinel. 
(iSV'i? above.) 

Quia Emptoree. A statute passed 
in the reimi of Edward I., and directed 
against ^e formation of new manors, 
w'hercby feudal lords w'ere deprived of 
their duos. Jt is so called from its first 
tw'o w’ords. 

• 

Quibble. An evasion ; a juggling with 
w'ords, is the Welsh rhinbwl (a trill), 
and not the L it, in quid hbet (what you 
l»lcasc), as is generally given. 

Quick. Living : hence animated, 
lively ; hence lust, active, brisk (Anglo- 
Saxon, nrH\ living, alive). Our expres- 
sion, “Look alive,” means lie briak. 

Quieh at iiient^ qiinh at woH\ In 
French, “ Itoime hvte ii^vvhaqpp en iikui- 
tfpantf^ or “ Hardi fiaff}ieui\ hnrdi maV’ 
qpKry The opposite would certainly 
be true ; A dan dle in one thing a 
dtiivdle in all. 

The quirk and (had. The living and 
the dead. 

Quick Sticks {In). AVithoiit more 
ado; quickly. To cut one’s stick {q.t'.) 
is to start off, and to cut one's stick 
quickly is to start off immediately. 

Quickly (Lame). Hostess of a tavern 
in Eastcheap. {Shakespeare : Henry IV. 
jmrts 1 nnd 2.) 

Mistrnts Qu i ch Ig. Servant of all - work 
to Dr. Cains. She says : “ I wash, wiring, 
hrew', bake, scour, dress meat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself.” She 
is the gt^-hetweeu of three suitors to 
Anno Page, and to prove her disin- 
terestediioss she says : “I w'ould my 
master had Mistress Anne, or I W’oultl 
Master Slender had her, or in sooth 
I would Master Fenton liad her. 1 w'ill 
do wdiat 1 can for them all three, for so 
1 have lu'funiscd ; mul I’ll be as good as 
my word : but speciously for Master 
Fenton." {Shakespeare : Jiferrg If lies of 
IVindsor.) 

Qulokcand is sand w'hich shifts its 
place as if it were alive. {See Quick.) 

Quiokcct is living hawthorn set in 
a hedge, instead of dead w'ood, hurdles, 
and palings. {See Quick.) 

Quicks liver is argerltum vivum 
(Hving silver), sUver that moves about 
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like a living thing. (Anglo-Saxon, 

cwicseolfor.) 

“ Swift US (inicksihHT 
Tt courses tliroujrtx the lutLural gates 
And alleys of the body.*' 

Shaf,H»jieare : JluiaUt. I.."* 

Quid, a sovereign ; Half a Quid, 

half a sovereign ; Qui^, cash or inoiie^’ 
generally. A suggested derivation may 
DC mentioned. Quo anything, and 
Quid pro mu) means an etjuivaleiit 
generally. If now a person is offered 
anything on sale ho might say. 1 hav»; 
nut a nmd for your 7//0, an equivaleiit 
ill eash. 

‘ Tlieii, hifiUiir,' fit lhi‘ void luere, she nddod, ‘ I 
oil don't oricii vrl. olio ol' i|iiid^‘’ - 

Lihritii y/', .lime !>. p -fir. 

Quid Libct. (iuui-l the Is ami ijmnU 
hhrls. Nice and knuttv pointfi, very 
siihfilp, )nil. of no value. Qiiijis anti 
quirJvs. (Jjatiu.) 

Quid Of Tobacco. A eorniptiofi ot 
rad (a morsel). We sliil say “ ehew the 
end.” 

^ Quid pro Quo. Tit for tat ; a return 
given as good as tliaf reet'ived : a Ifti- 
land for un OlivtT ; an equivalent. 

Quid Rides. It is said that Lundy 
Foot, a lluhliii lohuocoiiist, set up his 
ctwnuge, and u'^ked Emmett to furnisli 
liim witii a motto. Tlio words of the 
motto chosen were Qa^d raid's. I’lie 
witticism is, however, uttritmted to If. 
Calleiulev also, who, we aie a.ssuref1, 
supplied it to one Bruiidon, a Luiuhui 
tobacconist. 

"Knle'*, ’ in' KlU'li**li. mn* -vll'ilde In I <iiiii 
rs\ 111 ilii.Miii l‘iiii:ii n 11 o a \\<iid nf 1 u(< > 

Quiddity. 'I’he essmee of a thing, 
or that whieli diffen'iifiaf e.s it fjoiii other 
things. Scliooliijeii sa}' Qatd ts/ (uh;it 
is it?) ami llie I'fqily i.-s, tlie (Jatd is 
so and so, tlie Itlmt or tlio nature of 
the thing is as folUiws. d'he latter t/itid 
heiiig formed into a barbarous Latin 
noun becomes QaUhiiias. Hence (^md 
vst (wliat is it)‘f Aii.^wer : Tads rst 
qaiddiiaa (its essence is as follows). 

“ Ilf kiifw . . . 

■Where fill U.V :iiidiiiii Idiiy 

iTlif b'h“Sln ot defiiiK I liiiilirsl lly.” 

Hut h r : JImlihi us, 1.1. 

Quiddity, A crotchet , a trifling dis- 
tinction. {See a ho re.) 

Quidnunc. A political Paul Pry ; a 
pragmatical village politician ; apolitical 
botcher or jobber. Quidnunc is the chief 
character in Mtirpliy’s farce of The 
XJphohterer^or tVhatNeuH 'f The words 
are Latin, and mean “ What now ? ” 

“ What has turned up ? ” The original 
of this political busybody was the father 


of Dr. Anie and his sister, Mrs. Cibber, 
who lived in Kiim Street, Covent 
Garden. (See The latler, loo, etc.) 

“ FimnliHv to 11 few «uililiiiincs."“3Vi»’ Time». 

‘ Till* Florctiline iiuidnuurs seem to lose nlGrlit 

“‘/.“p tl'Mt- none of rtiei^e t'tMiticmeu Jiow 

hold oflU e.-- -77/1* Tunes 

Quidnunkis. Monkey politicians. 
Gay has a fnblc called The QuidnuukiSy 
to slu»w tliat the death not even of the 
duke regent W'ill cause any real, gap in 
nature. A monkey who had ventured 
higher Uian his neighbours full from his 
cstjife inlo the river below. For a few 
MS'onds Ihe whole tribt* stood ]):inic- 
stnick, but as soon as fliu stream 
carrietl <»ff Mastm* Jhig, the monkeys 
went on w ifli their gambols ns if notliing 
lind occurred. 

“ Ml,**!!*' Mill lU'MT siiw tlu‘(t;itivr>>t; 

TIli'IO ilwi-ll I Ilf tiiltiull Ilf qillilllllllklS 
(So Molioiiiol.-iiiri i,illi 4 iii.iiik<\\ ^1 ' 

o»f//; TnU'^. 

Qul'etlst (.1). One who believes 
tb.at the most jieriect state of man is 
when the spirit ceases to exereise any of 
its fumtions, and is wdiolly passive. 
This sect has erojijted up at siiudry 
tinies ; but the last who revived it was 
Micliael Moli'uos, a Spanish priest, in 
the seventeenth century. 

Qule'tua. The writ of discharge 
formerly granted to those barons and 
knights who jiemuially attended the 
king on a foreigu ex}»ettjtiori. At tlieir 
diseliarge they were exempt from the 
elaini of sent age or knight’s tee. Sub- 
siMpiently the tenii was applied to the 
acquit taiM'e which a slnTiff receives on 
settling liis accoMiil at lln* Exchequer; 
and, laler still, to any diseliarge of an 
acciiuiit: tliiis Wclisfcr says 

** Yiiii hail llif li'ii'U III ainlil t iiiif In |if •^ick nil 
I halt siviidl .Miiii qiiU'Oi" ' Ihii'tuss of Mutt n 
UO-'M) 

Quietus. A severe blow; a settler; 
death, or dischargu from life. 

“ will# wen III f;irilc*|s ivar . , 

When lie hinisi‘|f iiiuirlil his<(Uieliib make 
W till a tiaie huilkln ^ ’ 

I'l/i »/.<‘n;»f'ii#r; 7 /ri 

Quill-drivers. Writing clerks. 

Quillet. An evasion. In French 
‘‘ pleadings ” each heptira.te allegation in 
the plaintiff’s charge, and every distiru't 
plea in the defendant’s answer used to 
begin with quhl est ; w hence our fjnUlvty ' 
to signify a false charge, or an evasive 
answer, 

‘‘ Oh, sonic mithDi’iiN Imw lo pfocecii ; 

S iiiie tricks, suiiiu qiilLltit'}, bow lo cheat the 
devil. •' 

Shakespeuif : Love'n Labour's Lost, iv. S. 

Qullpt A hideous dwarf, both fierce 
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and cunning, in The Old Cm'loeHy Shop^ 
by Dickens. 

auinap'aliM. The Mrs. Harris of 

authorities in citations.’* If anyone 
wishes to clench an argument by some 
quotation, let him cite this ponderous 
collection. 

"WhHt says QiiinaTmln^ : 'Better n witty fool, 
tliau a fuolisLi \[.:'^Slnjiiie»pfsate : Ttrvlfth NiuliL 

OnlnbuB FlMtrln. The man-moun- 
tain. So tlie Lilliputians called Gulliver 
(chap. ii.). Gay has an ode to this giant. 

" Burdf* f*f old of him told, 

■When ilipy Piiid Atla'^ head 
Proiipod the ttkiop.” 

Gay : Lilliputian Odb 

Qulnoo {Peter). A car))enter, and 
manager of the play in Mtdmmmct' 
NighVs Dream. He is noted for some 
strange compounds, such as laughable 
tragedy, lamentabhs eoiriedy, tragical 
mirth, etc. 

Qnino'nes {Sttero Hr), in ibc^ reign of 
Juan II., witli nine other cavaliers, held 
the bridge of Orbigo against ail comers 
for thirty-six days, overthrowing in that 
time seveuty-eignt knights of Spain anil 
France. Quinones liad challenged the 
■world, and such was the result. 

Qulnquages'ima Sunday (Latin, 
fiftieth). Shrove Sunday, or the first 
^ay of the week wdiicli* contains Ash- 
Wednesday. It is so called biM-ausc in 
round numbers it is the fiftieth day be- 
fore Easter. 

Quiiuiy. This is a> curious abbrevia- 
tion. The Latin word is cinKtnvhut, and 
the Greek word kiunoiihv^ froiri hioit 
anche, dog strangulation, because persons 
suffering from quinsy throw open the 
mouth like dogs, especially mad dogs. 
From kmanch€ corner ku’anchy, kuausy, 
quinsy. 

QulnteMenoe. The fifth essence. 
The ancient Greeks said there are four 
elements or forms in which matter can 
exist— fire, or the imponderable form ; 
air, or tlie gaseous form ; water, or the 
liquid form ; and eartli, or the fw>lid form. 
The PytliHgore'ans added a fiftli, which 
they culled ether, more subtile and pure 
than fire, and possessed of an orbicular 
motion. This element, which flew' up- 
wards at creation, and out of which the ! 
stars were made, was called the JiJth i 
essence; quintessence therefore means 
the most subtile extract of a body that ! 
can be procured. It is quite an error to , 
suppose that the word means an essence | 
five times distilled, and that the term j 
came from the alchemists. Horace 
speaks of kisses which Venus has 


imbued with the quintessence of her 
own nectar.” 

*• .Swifr 10 their several quarters hasted then 

The cuinbnuis elements— earth, flood, air, fire ; 

But this ethereal quiut'esseiice of hea\ eu 

Flew iiiiuard . . . and turned to stars 

Numticrlessas thou seest." 

Milton: Paradi6fiLo»t,i\\. 71fi. 

Qnintil'iaiui. Disciples of QuintiPia, 
held to he a iirophctoss. Those heretical 
Christians made the Eucliarist of bread 
and cheese, and allowed women to be- 
come priests and bishops. 

Ouip Modest ( The) . Sir, it was done 
to please myself. Touchstone says : “ If 
I sent a person word that his beard was 
not w'ell cut, and he replied he cut 
it to please himself,*’ he would answer 
with the quip modest, which is six re- 
moves from the lie direct ; or, rather, the 
he direct in the sixth degree. 

auls cuBtodiet CuBto'des? [Tlie 
shejilierds keej) wiiteli over the sheep], 
but who is there to kec'ji wfiteli over the 
.sliejihercls ? 

Qiilsquil'ice. Liglit, dry fragments 
of things; the small tvi'igs and leaves 
which fall from trees; hence rubbish, 
refuse. 

Quit. Discharged from an obligation , 
** acquitted.*’ 

“ Tu .Tohn T owed prreat ohluration ; 

Hut. .rohn unhiip|)il> thoniurhi. Hi. 

To pnliliiiih it to all the imtion- 
N(»\v 1 and .tolin arefuii'l> <juif." 

Pnnr, 

Cry quits. When two boys qua.n’el, 
and one 1ms bad enough, he says, Cry 
quits,” iiicaniug, “Let us leave off, and 
call it a dra wn game. ’ ’ So in an unequal 
distribution, he who has tlie largest share 
restores a portion and “cries quits,” 
meaning that he has made the distribu- 
tion equal. Here quit means ‘ ‘ acquittal ’ * 
or discharge. 

Double or quits. In gambling, especi- 
ally in a small way, one of the players 
says to the other, “Double or quits?’* 

-that is, the next stake shall be double 
the present one, or the winnings shall 
be returned to the loser, in which case 
both players would leave off as tliey 
began. 

Quit Rent. A rent formerly paid 
by a tenant "W’hereby he was released 
from feudal service. 

Qniza'da (Gntierre). Lord of Yilla- 
garcia. He discharged a javelin at Sire 
de Hahurdiu with such force as to pierce 
the left shoulder, overthrow the knight,^ 
and pin him to the ground. Don Quixote 
calls himself a descendant of this brave 
knight. 
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Quixote {Don) is intended for the 
Duke of Lcrma. {liawdMi lii'oini.) 

Don Qnixote. The romance so called 
is a merciless satire by Cervantes on the 
chivalric romances of the Middle Arcs, 
nnd had the excellent effect of putting 
an end to knight-emintry. 

Don QnixoUi'shursr. Xios'iuaule (Span- 
ish, rocin-antcy a jade previously). {Sfr 
House.) 

The wooden-pin wing-horse on which 
he and Sanclio Panzaniounledlo achieve 
the liberation of Dohui'da. and her ermi- 
paaioiis was called Ah/ir’nt ('hirth'nn 
( fvooden-pi n tri ntf-h-nn’i) , 


Quixote of the North. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, sometimes called tlu‘ 
Madman. (1G82, KiilMTlS.) 

Quixotic, Having foolish and un- 
practical ideas of honour, or acheiiics for 
the general good, like l)on Quixote, a 
half-crazy refonucr or knight of the 
Rui»poaed distressed. 

Quiz. One who batitcrs or cha% 
another. Daly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, laid a wager that lie would in- 
troduce into the language within twenty- 
four liours a new woid of no incaning. 
Accordingly, on every w'all, or all ]»laees 
accessible, w'ere chalk(Ml u]) the four 
mystic letters, and all Dublin was iii- 
(piiriiig what tli(*y meant. The w'/iger 
was won, and the" word remains current 
in our language. 

Quo Warranto. A writ against a 
defendant (whether an iiidhddual or a 
corporation) wlio lays claim to something 
he has no right to ; so named Wcause 
the offender is called upon to show' quo 
mirranio [rein] Ufttfrpa'rit (by what right 
or authority he lays claim to the matter 
of dispute). 

Quod. To hf' in quod'~\\\ ijrisou. A 
corruption of qtiad^ which is a contrac- 
tion of quadrangle. The quadrangle is 
the prison enclosure in whicli the prison- 
ers are allowed to walk, and where 
whippings used to he inflicted. 

Floffjrfd nnd w hirred m Muod.” 

" IlUQheSi Tom Dioint'a Schaoldayft 


Quodllng {The Rev. Mr.). Chaplain 
to the Duke of Buckingham. {Sir 
iraltn Scott : Pereril of the Peak.) 


'• Wlij,' said tbe tluko, ‘ T bad nutat'd my littlp 
Oiiodluitf to «() tbrouvli liia oration thna: That 

whatever evirrepovts imd rawd current rtiiriiiv 

tile lifetime of the worthy matron whom tlie> Imd 
restiired to dust tliat day, Mnlirc herself could hoc 
den\* that she was bmn well, tnnrried w’ell, /imt 
weil. and died well ; since ahe was horn in flhad- 
wpII raamed to rresswell, lived in Camhprwell 
and died Id Bndewell. '-Pewrllo/ the Peak, chap. 


Quondam (Latin). Former. W« 
say, Jfc is a qimtdam echooffeUow — ^my 
former schoolfellow ; my quondam friend^ 
the quondam candidate, etc. ; also the 
quondam chaucetlor^ etc, 

“ .lunmlim liuihci . i>iu ' liis h»rd!-hiii ' now ” 
Drpden. 

Quo'rum. Such a number of persons 
as are iu*c,essary to make up a committee 
nr bnuril ; nr certain justices without 
tlic prcst'iict* nf w^hoiii the rest caimot 
:u‘t. Thus, NU]iiM)s<' tlio comtuissiou to 
lie named A, 11, C. D, E, etc., it would 
run— “Of those I wisli [A, B, C, T>, 
or EJ to be one” {ipinnnn unum esse 
rohtmus). Those lioiunirod names nr© 
called “ tTiistioes nf the Quorum.*’ 
Slender calls Justice Shallow justice of 
the peace and quorum. {Shakespeare: 
Metry fp'ires of fl’indsorf i. 1.) 

Quos Ego. A throat of piiuishrncnl 
for disobodieiice. The, w'ortts are from 
Virgil’s A'hu'id (i. lIVi). and were 
uttered by Neptune to the disobedient 
and reboUioiis winds. 

_ ".St ptniu' had I Ml t lu iippcHrantl til U>r ai/noapyi) 
nn*Kt •.iilmerviMiu of wilanpd’ imhlM' servautV'- 

Tmth, .l:iini:irv, IssC., 

Quot. Quuf Huijnus cidhs, tut homines 
vales. As many langiingcs us you know, 
80 many separate iiKli\i<lnal’s you uro 
W’orth. ’ Attributed t(‘ ( linrh's V. 

Quota (Latin). 1'lu' a United iioition 
or share ; the rate ubBignod to (‘ach. Thus 
we say, “ Every inan is to i)My his quota 
towards the feast.'* 

Qttotom {Caleb). A parish clerk and 
Jnck-oKall-trado8, in The ITags of 
fCmdsor, by Colman. 


R 

in jirescriptions. The ornamental 
part of this letter is the symbol of Jupiter 
(?;), under whose special protoetioii all 
medicines were iil-ieed. The letter itself 
{Recipe, take) and its flourish may 1 j? 
thus paraphrased : Under tlie good 

auspices of Jove, the patron of medi- 
cines, take the following drugs in the 
proiiortions set down.” It has been 
suggested that the symbol is forjR?/«/)ow- 
sum Raphne'lis, from the assertion of 
Dr. Napier and other jihysicinns of the 
seventeenth century, that the angel 
Jiaphacl imparti'd them. 

R is called the dog- letter, because a 
dog in snarling utters the leftei* r-r-x-r, 
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r-r, r-r-r-r-r, otc. — sometimes preceded 
byag. 

“ IiTituta cams quod RR quam ]ilurinm dicrit ’* 

. — . . . . . Lttcilhi'i. 

“ [R] tlint 8 the Uok’s nam^ II is for the tloir • 
t^Shuuiespeare : Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 

77ie three R's. Sir William Curtis 
bdng asked to give a toast, said, “ I will 
^ve you the three R’s— writing, read- 
ing, and aritlimetic.'* 

“The House is aware that tio luiyment is made 
except on the ‘throe Il's"’— jWi. cVn//. MP : 
Addreat to the Home of (Jmnmona, Fehruary SkiL, 
18S7. 

Re A* P. Bupees, atinfis, and pies, 
in India; cnn'HB}K)ndiTig to our s. d. 

R. 1. Pe Requiesvat ut pave. 

Re M. Te In the I'cign of William JTT. 
all child -stealei‘8 {vompraelnos) iqipre- 
hended were hraiidod with red-hot iron : 
B (rogue) on the shoulders ; M (man- 
slayer) on the riglit-haud ; and T (thief) 
on the left. 

Rab'agas. A demagogue in the 
kingdom of tlie king of Monaeo. Ho 
was won over to the court party by 
being invited to dine at the palace. " (J/. 
Sardm : Rabaga^y 1872.) 

Rabbi Abron of Trent. A ficti- 
tious sage and wonderful linguist. “ who 
knew the nature of all manner of herhs, 
beasts, and minerals.’* CRvunard the 
For, xii.) 

Rabbi Bar-Coob'ba, in the reigti of 
the Emperor Hadrian, made the '.lews 
believe that he ivas the Messiali, litH'ause 
he had the art of breathing lire. {Iteck- 
mann : Historg of lai'eut ions.) 

Rabbit. A Wetsh rabbit. Toasted 
cheese, or rather brctul ami <-liei*s4e 
toasted together. (Qy. rare- hit.”) 

Rab'elalB. The English Uahelats. 
Swift, Sterne, and Thonuis Amory have 
been so called. Voltaire so calls Swift. 

The modern Rahclaia. W illiaia Mugiuii 
(1794-1812). 

Rabolaia' Do^e. Babeluis one day 
was at a country inn, and finding lie liail 
no money to pay his score, got himself 
arrested as a traitor who was forming a 
project to poison the princes. Ilc» wjis 
immediately sent to Paris and brought 
before the magistrates, but, as no tittle 
of evideiieo was found against liiin, was 
liberated forthwith. By this artiiicc he 
not only got out of his difficulty at the 
inn, but he also got hack to Paris free 
of expense. Fathered on Tarleton also. 

Rabelais'iaii Lloonoe. The wild 
grotesque of Babelais, whether in words 
or artistic illustrations. 


Rabloa'no or Rabloan. The name 
of Astolpho’s horse. Its sire was Wind, 
I and its dam Fire. It fed on unearthly 
I food. {Orlando Enrioso.) 

Argalia’s steed in Orlando Innamorato 
is called by the same name. Horse.) 

Raboin or Rabuino (Frcncl^. The 
devil ; so called from the Spanisli rnbu 
(a tail). In the mediieval ages it was 
vulgarly asserted that the Jews were 
born with tails ; thi.s arose from a con - 
fusion of the word rabbi or rabbins with 
raboin or raljuino. 

Rab'sheka, in the satire r)f Almtlum 
and Aihitofihel^ by Dryilen and Tate, is 
iiiiMTit for Sir Thomas Player. Kah- 
sh‘i.k(;h wa.s the oflieer sent hy Senna- 
cherib to siimmnn the Jews to surrender, 
and ho told them insolently that resist- 
anee was in vain. (2 Kings xviii.) 

“ N'o\l liim, l(‘t. iiiiliiivr liH\f‘ pliicr 

So full of /.(‘III, lu* iio uoiMl of Ki ' 

iPl II I 

Raby {Aurora). The model of this 
exquisite sketch was Mis.s Millhaiik, fi.s 
she appeared to Lord Byron wdieii he 
first kui‘W her. Miss Millpond (a little 
farther on in the Sana* canto) is the 
same lady after marriage. In canto i., 
Donna Inez is an cnlaiged portrait of 
the sameiierson. Lord Byron describes 
liimself ill the first instance under the 
character of Don Juan, and in the last 
as Don Josi?. 

Races. Good wood Raven. So calhul 
from Goodie ood Park, in which they are 
held. They begin the last 'I’lie.sday ol 
July, ami contiiiiie four ilays, of Avhieh 
Thiimln}'^ (the “ eup-ilay ”)'is the jiniici- 
l«il. These races are, vei'y select, ami 
ndtnirably eomluetf'd. (loodwooil I'aik 
WHS purchased by Ghailes, iirst Duke of 
Kiohniuiid, of the (^aupton family, then 
resident in Ea.st Lav'aut, a village two 
miles north of Chichester. 

The Newmarket Races. Thei’i* ai’e 
seven annual race nft*eliiigs at New- 
market : (1) Tlie Craven ; (2) first sjniiig ; 
(.*1) second spring ; (4) J uly ; (o) first 
October; (G) second October; (7) tlie 
Houghton. 

The Epsom. So called from Epsom 
Downs, where tliey are held. They last 
four days. 

The Jkrhg. The second daj' (Wed- 
nesday) of the great Mav meeting at 
Epsom, ill Suri’ey; so called from the 
Earl of Derby, who instituted the stake.s 
in 1780. This is the groat Classic 
Bnoe ” for colts and fillies three years 
old. 

The Oaks. The fourth day (Friday) 
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of the great Epsom races ; so called from 
“Lambert’s Oaks,” erected on lease by 
the “ Hunter’s Club.” The Oaks estate 
passed to the Derby family, and the 
twelfth earl established the stakes so 
called. This is the great “ classic race ” 
for fillies three years old. 

The Si. Lvger. The groat Doncaster 
race ; so called from Colonel St. Leger, 
who founded the stakes in 177G. ITns 
is the great “classic race” for both 
colts and fillies of three years old. 
Horses that have coinpeled in the Derby 
and Oaks may take part in the St. Lt'ger. 

Asrot Jtaresj hehl (ui As^-ot Heath, in ! 
Hoj'ks. I 

Races (Lengths run). j 

(i) I a nnh uml a half • - - 1 

The Newmarket Stak(‘s, 1 mih' 2 I'nr- | 

longs. 

'Fhe rriuoe of Wah^s’s Stakes (at 
Leicester), ratlter less. 

The Eclipse Stakes, 1{ mile. 

The Kempton Park Shike.s, 1 J mile. 

The Lancashire Plato (at the Sep- 
tember Manchester meeting) is only 7 
furlongs. 

lulHjJotbe Dukioif norilanti \\(»n nil these' iIm* 
mces: Aintthiff W(»n l«o <»f them, uiut Jhnnn'au 
the other thiec 

(ii) Long (hsfa)u't\s {belli et/i 1^‘ ahd 3 
: — 

The Great Northuinptou Stakes, IJ 
mile. 

Ascot (Gold Vase), 2 miles. 

Ascot (Gold Cup). 2.^ miles. 

Ascot (Alexander Plate), 3 miles. 

The Chester Cup, 2} miles. 

The Great Metropolitan Sl:ik<'s (in flu* 
Ep.soin Spring Meeting), 2’ nll^^^. 

Tin* Hiinlwicke Slakes, flu* < ioiiii\v(K)d 
Cup, 2.1 mile«5 (in July), :ni<l the Don- 
caster Clip, 2*031 miles (in September), 
are long races. 

Raeh'aders. The s^'cond tribe of 
giants or evil genii, who lunl fri'queiitly 
made the earth siihjeet to their kings, 
bnt were ultimately jiunishtMl by Shiva 
and Vislmoo. {Tudimi mijihohijij.) 

Raohe. A “ setter,” or rather a dog 
said to hunt wild bea.sts, birds, and even 
fishes by scent. The female was called a 
hrachf — i.c. bitch -rache. (Saxon, uecc ; 
French, braque.) 

“A k\\hhf of lilt dies to I'ruue an hare.*'— 
Bkelton Mtigmfii'f'ncv. 

Rack. A flying scud, drifting clouds. 
(Icelandic, 9’ek’y drift; verb, recka, to 
drive.) 

•• The clond-cappeil tow ers. the gorgeous rnlHces, 
The solemn temples, the git'at globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall disoolve 
And . . . leave nut a mck licbind *’ 

Shake^earc : Tempest, iv. 1. 


Back, The instrument of torture so 
called was a frame in which a man waA 
fastened, and his arms and legs were 
sti'ctched till tlip body w^as lifted by the 
tension several inches from the floor. 
Not nnfreqnently the limbs were forced 
thereby out of their sockets, (^oke says 
that the rack was first introduced into 
the Tower by the Duke of Exeter, con- 
stable of the Tower, in 1447. whence it 
was called the “ Duko of Exeter’s 
daughter.” (Dutch, rak ; verb, vakken^ 
to streteli : Dunwh, nuj ; Anglo-Saxon, 

; reiu ) 

Rack-rent. I'Ik' actual valm' or 
rent of a 1ciii>meiit, and not lhat modi- 
lieil form on whii'h the rales and taxes 
are usually levied. (Saxon, rwetni, to 
slrelch ; Diilch, I'aelfH.) 

" \ fi'iii whiih l'^ i'i|iii\ iilciil . iir III*!*! I.\ 
h'lit III iiiiioiiiiT, Id till' rull iiiiiiiiiil \:ilui> lit lIil* 
l.iml. 11 Ii rark-riMii ' liriinmnaa, 

\ ol, N \ p. 4 I«. 

B^k and Manger. Housekeeping. 

To he ill raek und tmntjiw To live 
at reckless exi)onsc. 

•* When Virtue will* ii fnmnri iii.'iulc, 

And hail no '>kiM to set up i);iili>. 

She i‘:ime up wall a i'Aiiu'i h jude, 

,\ud l!i\ lit Oil k Mild III lueei ‘ 

L<U oj Uohtii (i"0 111 Uoir. (li,'j '* ) 

Rack and Ruin, rtter destitution. 
Hero “raek” is a variety of wrack and 
wreck. 

“The W’diHl Ilf all l-iiivei'hiii suhIim art* thom' 
Huron uimtei w lid go to riii ksiiid luiii fioui their 
detiire to upe I heir betteis. ’ 77 mi hi i «// ; livvL of 
iSi/{ih.<(, i hap p N 7 . 

Racket. Noise or con i usirm, like that 
of persons playing racket or tennis. 

Racy. H.i\in}» diNlimt,i\i' piipiancy, 
as rurtf II inr. it was lir>t ajipiied to 
wine, and, aceordiiig to Cowlev, eoines 
tu ns from Die Spanish and PorDigiiehe 
ritiz (rtiot), meaning having a radical or 
distinct tla\oiir ; but probably it is a 
C 4 >rriiptioii t>f relishy ” (Preneh, rchrhi\ 
flavorous). 

“ Ilirli, rar\ \ ei se, ill w hirh we see 
The Kdil fiduiwhiih ihei loiiie, la-ie, siiiull.uuit 
►ei'." I'uirlfif, 

Racy Style. j'Kiuant co]iij)o.sitio]i, 
the very opposite of mawkish. 

Radollffe Library (Oxford). 
Foiindefl by Dr. John liadclifie, uf 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. (l(i.)()-1714.) 

*^*Wlieii Kinsr W’lllmui (lll.l enusiilted [Rnd- 
rlilToJou Ins swolleu nukle<* and linn boil.i , Uad- 
cliITu SMKl, ‘ 1 Would not hsie jour MajPRtj’s two 
legs for joiir llirec kaigdoniij.’''— Aeij/fc Ifunt: 
The Town, chap, a i. 

Radegaate. A tutelury god of the 
Slavi. The head was that of a cow, 
the breast was covered with an segis, 
the left hand held a spear, and a 
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cock surmounted its helmet. (^Slat'otiic 
mythology,) 

Queen of the Am'azons, 

** half like a man.’’ Getting the better 
of Sir Art'egal in a single combat, she 
compelled him to dress in “ woman’s 
weeds,” with a white apron before him, 
and to spin ilax. Brit'omart, being in- 
formed by Talus of his captivity, went to 
the rescue, cut oft' the Amazon’s head, 
and liberated her knight. (Speiisir: 
Faa'rie Qneme, hook v. 4-7.) 

St, Radegmdii or Radegmd, wife of 
Clothaire, King of France. 

St, Radegonde's lifted stone, A stone 
sixty feet in circumference, ijlaced on 
five supporting stones, said by the his- 
torians of Poitou to have Ihm'il so ar- 
ranged in 1478, to coinniemorate a great 
fair held on the spot in the (Jetober r)f 
that year. The country people insist 
that Queen Itadcgoude lirought the 
impost stone on her head, and the five 
uprights ill her apron, and arranged 
them all us they ap^icar to this day. 

Radevore (;i syl.). Tapestry. 

“ This wotiil lady >lt*nrd Imd iii joutlir 

Ho (hilt Hhr worteii and mitn’owdcii k<intlio, 

Ard wexoii iii hLoIo Lihi* loom] ilif r.ido\oic. 

As iiyt of woiiiiijcu had (.<• wo\ <*»1 <irt» ’ 

('iHincu. 

Bad'ical. An ultra -Liberal, verging | 
on republican opinions. 'J'lic t(‘rm was i 
first applied as a parly name in 1818 to 
Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, and i 
others of the same clique, who wished to 1 
introduce radical reform in the repre- i 
sentative system, aud not merely to ' 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough 
or two. Lord Bolingbrokc, in Ids Dis- 
courses on Parties^ says, “ Such a remedy 
might have wrought a radical care of 
the evil that threatens our constitution.'’ 


liag. A cant term for a farthing. 
Paper money not easily convertible is 
called “ rag-money,” 

“ Money by me ? Heari. and good-will yon might, 

But surely, inasU'r, not a mp of money,” 

Shakespeare; Comedy of Errors, iv. -i. 

Rag (77ie). The Army and Xavy 
Club. “The rag,” of course, is the 
flag. 

*“ B> tlie way, eoTiie nnd dine to-niglit at the 
lliiL!, -aid the majiir. ’ -7’; ut7i, Queer Stori/, Ai*riJ J, 
1?WM, 

R a g-w a t e r. Whisky. ( Th iercs" 
jargon?) 

Rags of Antisthenes. Ranlc pride 
may he seen ptenng through the rags of 
A}dts'lhenes\loHhlet. {See Antisthenes.) 

Rags and Jags. Bags and tatters. 
A jagged edge is one that is toothed. 

” Hark, linrk ' ( lie «lopa dt> bark. 

The heppurnaie (*0111110? ro'ton 11 ; 

Home in raps aud aoim; 111 japs, 

And Home in biikeu powii.” 

A’urscry Rhyme. 

Ragamuffin (French, maroujle). A 
maf or muftin is n poor thing of a 
creature, a “ regular muff : ” so that a 
ragamuftin is a sorry creature in rags. 

** r hine led niy rnKiiimilTIns wliere the.\ are 
\\opxicxo(\."— Shokvspmtc : \ Jlvnry IV.,\ ;j. 

Ragged Robin. Awild-flowcr. The 
urord is used by Tcniiyson to mean a 
pretty damsel in ragged clothes. • 

” The prince 

Hill li pK'ked SI nigpod robin from 1 lie hedpc ” 
Tmnyson : Idylls of the King ; Enid. 

Rafi^n. A legendary king of Oude, 
belonging to the djpiasty of the Sun. 
The poem called the Jtagha-ransay in 
nineteen cantos, gives the history of these 
mythic kings. 


Radiometer* Tlie name of an instru- 
ment invented by Crookes for measuring 
the mechanical effect of radiant energy. 
It is like a miniature anemometer, and 
is made to revolve by the action of 
light, the cups of the anemometer Iwing 
replaced by discs coloured white on one 
si(ie and block on the other, and the in- 
strument is enclosed in a glass globe from 
which the air has been exWusted, so that 
no heat is transmitted. 

RaditUadueadCutam. He fleeced 
him to the skin; he sucked him dr^'. 
He shared off all liis hair (instead of 
only trimming it). 

Rag* A tatter, hence a remnant, 
hence a vagabond or ragamuffin. 

*'XASb hence these overweening rags of Fmni^e.*' 
, . . Shakespeare : Richard III., \ . 3. 


I Ragman Roll originally meant the 
“ Statute of Bageman” (De Jtagetnannis\, 
a legate of Scotland, who compelled all 
the clergy to give a true account of their 
benefices, that they 'might he taxed at 
Borne accordingly. Subsequently it was 
applied to the four great rolls of parch- 
ment recording the acts of fealty and 
homage done W the Scotch nobility to 
! Edward I. in 12&6 ; these four rolls con- 
! sisted of thirty-five pieces sewn together. 

! The originals perished, but a record of 
them is preserved in the Bolls House, 
Chancery Lane. 

Ragnarok [twilight of the gods], Tlie 
day of doom, \Vhen the present world 
and all its inhabitants will oe annihilated, 
Vidar of Vali will survive the conflagra- 
tion, and reconstruct the wiiverse o& 
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an imperishable basis. (^Seandinavimi 
mythology.) 

“ And, Kntblof, niaj st thou slorv away 
Till Kaifnarok, if such thy will " 

tMihiof-Softa : Ft tthtofs Jon. 

Ragout is something: ^‘more-ish,” 
something you will be seiwed twice to. 
(LatiOf re~gustns, tasted again . French, 
ri‘~goiite.) 

Ra'liiz. Tlie demon that causes eclipses. 
One day Kahu stole into Valhalla to 
quaff some of the nectar of immortality. 
He was discovered by the Sun and Moon, 
who informed against him, and Vishnu 
cut off his head. As he had already 
taken some of the nectar into his mouth, 
the head was immortal, and he ever aftoi - 
wards hunted the Sun and Moon, whirli 
he caught orcasionall}’, causing eclipses. 
{Ilitidn mythology.) 

RaU. To Hit o)f /hi‘ rati. To shuftlc 
off a direct answer ; tnliedge nr to fence ; 
to reserve tlio decision of oiif/s \oh‘. 
Here rail means the fence, and “ to sit 
on the rail ” to sit on one side. A com- 
mon American phrase. 

*■ If hesJiUr Yes.’tlHMO wnsnn <‘nd toanj rliuirli 
8itri>ori ut uiice ; if 'No,' lie iiii^lit iis well k<> home 
Ht once. So lie tiied to sii. on the rail jn?ani.'‘— 7’ 
Teirell: Larttf J)elmitr. Llm\K i. 

Railway Abbreviations. 

C. & I). Collected and delivt'red— /.<*. 
the rate quoted iueludes the entire charge 
from sender to coiisiguce. Such goods 
are collected by the railway company and 
delivered according to the atldress at the 
price stated. , 

S. to S. From station to station. 
This does not include collecting and de- 
livering. 

O. R. Owner’s risk. 

C. R. Company’s risk. 

O. C. S. On co'mijany’s service ; such 
parcels go free. 

C. by B. Collection from the sender 
to the barge, both included. 

0/C. Overcharged. 

0/S. Outstanding. 

Railway King. George Hudson, 
of Yorkshire, chairman of the North 
Midland Company, and for a time the 
dictator of the railway speculations. 
In one day he cleared the large sum of 
£100,000. It was the Rev. Sydney 
Smith who gave him this designation. 
(1800-18710 

Railway Signala. (See Flao Sig- 
nals.) 

a!*& Aylesbury and Bucking- 

ham Railway. 


B. & L. .T. R. Bourn and Lynn Joint 
Railway. 

B. Ac M. R. Brecon and Merthyr 
Railway. 

B. & N. C. R. Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway. 

Cal. R. Caledonian Railway. 

Cam. R. Cambrian Railway. 

C. K. & P. li. Cockermoutli," Keswick, 
and Penrith Railway. 

C. L. C. Cheshire Lines Committee, 
embracing the G. N., M. S. A: L., and 
Mid. Coys. 

C. V. ii. Colne Valley and Halstead 
Railway, 

C. \V. C. R. Central "WuIgs and 
Carmarthen Railway. 

C. & C. K. (Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Railway. 

1>. R! (\ J{. Denbigh, Riilhiii. and 
Corwi'U Railway. 

J3. L. 1{. Fast London Rnilvva}'. 

E. k W. J. R. East iiiul West Juiic- 
fion Railway. 

Fur. K. Furness Railway. ' 

(t. Ac K. R, Cfarstaiig aud Knoteiid 
Railway, 

G^. k S. W. R. Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. 

G. E. R. Great Eastern Railway. 

G. N. S. R. (ireat Northern of Scot- 
land Railway. 

G. N. R. * Great Nortliern Railway. 

G. N. 1. R. Great Northern of Ire- 
land Rsiilw.av. 

(ir. S, & W. R. (ircat Southern and 
Western Railway. 

0. W. R. Great Western Railway. 

H. R. Highland Railway. 

I. of M. R. Isle of Man Railway. 

1. of W. R. Isle of Wight Railway. 

L. & Y. R. Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Railway. 

L. B. & S. C. R. Loudon, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. 

L. C. k D. R. London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

L. D. & E. C. R. Lancashire, Derby, 
and East Coast Railway. 

L. & N. W. R. T-nradon and Norih- 
Western Railway. 

L. & S. W. R. London and South- 
Western Railway. 

L. T. & S. R. London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway. 

M. k M. R. Manchester and Milford 
Railway. 

M. S. & L. R. Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. 

M. S. J. & A. R. Manchester, South 
Junction, and Altrincham Railway. 

M. k C. B. Maryport and CarHale 
Railway. 
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Met. B. Metropolitan Bailway. 

Met.' D. B. Metropolitan District 
Bailway. 

M. B. Midland Hailway. 

M. W. R. Mid- Wales Bailwa\'. 

M. Or. W. I, B. Midland Great -Wes- 
tern of Ireland Railway. 

N. & B. B. Neath and Brecon Rail- 
way. 

N. & B. J. B. Northampton and 
Banbury Junction Railway. 

N. B. R. North British Railway. 

N. E. R. North-Eastern Ruilwaj’. 

N. L. R. North London Jtailwuy. 

N. S. R. North Staff ordslnro Rail- 
way. 

& T. K. Pi'inhroko and Toiiby 
Railway. 

R. R. Rli\'nint‘V R:iilvvay. 

S. & W. & S. B. *R. S(‘veni Jind Wye 
and Severn Bridge Railway. 

S. & D. J. R. Someraet and Dorset 
Joint Itailway. 

S. E. R. South-Eastern Railway. 

S. M. & A. R. Swindon, Marl- 
borough, and Andover Railwav. 

T. V. R. Taff Vale RaiIwai^ 

W. & L. R. Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. 

W. & P. R. E. Watliiigtou and 
Piinces Riaboro* Railway. 

W. R. Wigtownshire Railway. 

W. M. & C. Q. R. Wrexham, Mold, 
and CoDuah’s Quay Railway. 

Rain. To rain cats and dnos. In 
northeiTi mythology the eat is Kii])posed 
to have great intluonce on the weather, 
and Englisli sailors still say, ‘‘ 'I'he e,al 
lins a gale of wind in her tail,” wlieii slie 
is unuHiiully frisky. Witches tliat rode 
u p^ ii the storms were said to assinne the 
form of eats ; and Die stoi iiiy north west 
wind is called Dig caCn-nusv in Die llarz 
even at the present day. 

The dog is a signal of iriml^ like the 
wolf, boDi which aiiinials were attendants 
of Odin, the storm-god. In old (leniiun 
pictures the wind is figured as Die head 
of u dog or wolf,” from wliich blasts 
issue. 

The rat therefore symbolises the dowm- 
pouriug rain, and the doff the strong 
gusts of wind wdiich accompany a raiii- 
siorm ; and a ” rain of cats and dogs ” is 
a heavy rain with wind. {Srr Cat and 
Dog.) ' 

V The French catadoupe or raiadnpe 
means a waterfall. 

Rain Gauge. An instrument or con- 
trivance for measuring the amount of 
rain which falls on a given surface. 

Ralabow. (See CisoiE of Ulloa.) 


Rainbow Chasers. Problematical 
politicians and reformers, who chase 
rainbows, which cannot possibly be 
caught, to “find the pot of gold at the 
foot thereof.” This alludes to an old 
joke, that a pot of gold can be dug u^ 
w’here Die rainbow touches the earth. 

Raining Tree (Thr). The Til, a 
liuden-trcc of the Canaries, mentioned 
by a host of persons. Mandelolo de- 
scribes it minutely, and tells ns that the 
water which falls from this tree suffices 
for a plentiful supply for men ami 
lx‘as1s of the wdiole island of Ficiro, 
which contains no river. (Das MSSurcH 
ns that “ Die existence r)f such a tree is 
firml}" b(‘liev(‘d in Die Canaries” {Hia- 
tonf of ihr (Utnanj hlands). Conleyro 
{l/istoria Inaulana^ bookii. chap, v.) says 
it is an omhl(*m of the Trinity, and Diat 
tlie rain is called ^df/na tSantu. WiDiout 
doubt a rain falls from some trees (as 
the lime) in hot vvcatlier. 

Rainy Day (A). Evil times. 

La If bif mmthinff for a rainy day. 
Save sometliing against evil times. 

Raise tbe Wind. To obtain rearly 
money by hook or crook, A sea phruse. 
What wind is to a shij), money is to 
commen'c. 

“ l’\o tnotl (iiiecr A\aj8 
The wind 

Jliit ne’er hud such a blow *' * 

Jmhj (My LoiL Muv. 17, iSt's* 

Rajah. (Sanskrit for king, cognate 
W’ith the Latin r^r/’ or rvA . ) Malia- rajah 
means the great ra jah.” 

Rake. A libertine. A eontraction 
of nikeholl, used by Milton and others. 

“ \iid l)ir;o\!i\ amid rlit’ir iaki‘lii‘11 IkiiuK 
Tlu*.v -protl a lad.\ loll all ■mofoiirli's^ ■ 

Fi niiriis (^nm If.-'. 

Rak'shas. Evil spirits who giiaid 
the treasures of Kuvera, the god of 
ricilies. They haunt cemeteries and de- 
vour human beings ; assume any shajie 
at W 7 ’ll, and tlieir strength iiicrea.^es its 
the day declines. Some are hideously 
ugly, but others, es^ieciallj' the female 
spirits, allure by their beauty. (Hindu 
mytholoyy.) 

Rakush* 1 lustem* s horse in th e Sh ah 
Nameh of Firdusi, the Homer of Koras- 
san. (See Horse.) 

Raleigh. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
in Kemlu'orth the tradition of his laying 
dow'ii his cloak on a miry spot for the 
queen to step on. 

Hark ye. Master HRielieli, see thmi fail not to 
wear tliy iiiudtb' cloak, in token of : euhence, till 
our pleasure he further knuW'u.''‘~^ir Watter^ 
Scott rKtiiHwvriK cliRp. x V. 
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ItaJly is re~alligo, to bind together 
again. (French rattier •) In Spenser it 
IS spelt re-allie — 

Before tliey oould new coubcIb re-alHe.** 
Faerie Queene. 

“ Yei. wo’ll rally round t.be flag, Jmi^ s, 

We’Jl rally «>nce again.” 

G. F. Boot. : Battle-cru of Freedom, btunza i. 

Ralpb or Halidio. The squire of 
Hiidibras. The model was Isaac Eobiu- 
son, a zealous butcher in Moordelds, 
always contriving some queer art of 
church government. H*' represents the 
Independent party, and Iludibras the 
Presbyterian. Ealph rhymes with haff 
and sfffi. 

iiun'iiiiiinaiiro as tin llnJclit 

Aram Hhnt. 

Ralph Roister Doister. The title 
of the earliest English comedy ; .so called 
from the chief character. Written by 
N icholas Udall . ( 1 (ith cent ury . ) 

Ram. 1’he usual prize at wrestling 
mutciies. 'I’liiis (Chaucer says of his 
Mellcre. “ At wrastJynge he wohlc here 
a wav the ram.” {('antcrfnnnf Tales: 
pyologav obO.) 

Ram Feast {77ie). May morning is 
so c.iJlcd at lloliie, near Dartmoor, be- 
cause on that day sl ram is run down in 
tim •* Floy Field.” It is roasted whole, 
with its skin and fur, close by a- granite 
}iillar. At mid-day a scramhlo takes 
place for a slice, whicdi is suiiposed to 
liring luck to those who get it. Said to 
he a relic of Baal w'or&hip in England. 

Ram and Teazle Apuhlic- 

liouse sign, is in compliment to tlie 
Clothiers’ Conipanj'. The ram with tlie 
golden fleece is emblematical of wool, 
and the Irazle i.s used for raising the nap 
of wool spun and woveu into cloth. 

Ram of the Zodiac (The). This is 
the famous Chrysoimillon, whose golden 
fleece was stolen by .lasou in his Ar- 
gonautic expedition. It was transposed 
to the stars, and made the first sign of 
the Zodiac. 

Tin- \ HI'JM® Jill- rann lifL'in 

Tlii'n < M«i* null , III M.'i' 1 1 

riif Cialt 111 .Imp’ iipM l.fM «|ii 

Alifl Vil ■:'» mil** I Ih’ 11"! Ilici n *-ii /. f' H 

Ram'S Horn (*i). A loud, vulgar, 
unpolished speaker. A snnioth-toiigued 
orator is called a “ silver trumpet.” 

Rama. The seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

The first was the ; the second, the 
tortoise ; the third, the boar ; the fourth, 
the mnu’-hon; the fifth, the dwarf; the 
sixth) son of Jamadagm ; 


the seventh, Eaha, son of Das’aratha, 
King of Ayodhya; the eighth, Krishna 
or Crishaa ; the ninth, Buddha; and the 
last (tenth) will be Kalki, and the con- 
summation of all things — a kind of 
millennium. 

Kama performed many wonderful ex- 
ploits, such as killing mants, demons, 
and monsters. He won Sita to wife be- 
cause he was able to bend the bow of 
Siva. 

Rama-Yana. The history of Hoina, 
the best gi’cat epic, poem of ancient India, 
and wortliy to lie ranked with the Jiiad 
of Homer. 

Ram'adan. The ninth month of the 
Mahometan year, and tlie Mussiilniuu’s 
Lent or Holy Montli. 

“NoMMiiIiPi* I'”. I In* ttiiancial riiuiia.IaTi of I he 
Siiblinie 1*01 ic . Thi Tones. 

That is, when the Turkish Government 
promises all kinds of financial niforma 
and curtuilmeuts of national cxjieiises. 

Ramhouillet. 7 lintel de Ra m hon i Ret . 
The i\ anion of rank and litcraiy genius 
on terms of ecpiality ; a. eotene where 
sparkling wit with jio’lishod manners pre- 
vails. The Marquise de Bambouillet, in 
the seventeenth century, reformed the 
French sotries. and purged them of the 
gross morals and licentious conversation 
which at that time prevailed. The pre- 
sent good taste, freedom without licen- 
tiousness, wit without double entendre^ 
equality without familiarity, was due to 
this illustrious Italian. The Precienses 
Ridicules of Molierc was a satire on those 
lier imitators who had not her talent and 
good taste. Catherine, Marquise de 
Ramhouillet (loSS-lGGo). 

Ramee Samee. Tlie conjurer who 
swallowed swords, and could twist him- 
self into a knot as if he had neither bones 
nor joints. 

Rarn'eaes (G syl.). The title of an 
aiK'ient Egyptian dynasty ; it moans 
iag of the Sun. Thi.s title was^ first 
a.ssiimc'd towards tli- do**** nf the Eigh- 
teenth D>iiasly, ajid ran fluough tho 
Xiiieteeiith. Haiiie.st*.s IJl. is called 
Ehampsini'tos by Herod'olo.s. Scsostris 
IS supiioserl to he identical with EamGses 
the Great. (Ese*;, ' e, I&is.) 

Ram'iel (2 syl.). One of the fallen 
angels cast out of licaveii. The word 
means mw that exalts hxmsrlf against 
God. 

Ramlnago'biis. A cat ; a vile poet. 
La Fontaine in several of his fables gives 
this name to the cat. Rabelais under 
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this name satiriBes Guillaume Cretin, an 
old French i^et in the reigns of Charles 
Vm., Louis XIL, ana Francois 1. 
{Rabelais : Rantagn'uely iii. 21,) 

Ramp^'llan. A term of contempt ; 
probably it means a rampant or -wanton 
woman ; hence in A New Trick to Cheat 
the Devil (1639) we have this line: 
**And bold rampallian-like, swear and 
drink drunk,” 

" Away, ytm bcullion • you lamita Ilian ! you fn**- 
rilarian I'll tn’klo j-our canahtniplio ”-/>/«<* r- 
uptinrel; 2 Henri/ JV., ii. 1. 

Ramsay tbc Rich. Kamsav used 
to be called the Creesus of oiir l^nglish 
abbej’-s. It had only sixty monks ot the 
Benedictine order to inaiiitLiin, «ud its 
revenues allowed £l,()()o a 3’'ear to the 
abbot, and £100 a year for eadi of its 
monks. 

David RanfSay. The old watidimaker 
near Temple Bar. 

Ramsay. His duu filter, who 
became the bride of Lord Nigel. {Htr 
IFalter Scott : Fortune'^ of yUjd.) 

Ramabottom (il/» -.V. J . A vile speller 
of the Queen’s English. It was the 
eignature of Theodore Hook in his letters 
published in the John Bull iiewspaiier, 


Ra’na. Goddess of the scu, and wife 
of the sea-god Aoger. {Scandtnanan 
mytholoyy,') 


' ‘ Mav Kaim keep tlieni Ui I lu’ U'vp, 

AHi>t Ik'I wont, 

And no line save tliwn from the jrraxi*,’ 
t’rioU Kelffelnmt.” 

Vi ithiof Saga ; 7//<' Ilniiit-lniH at 


Raadem-Tandem. A tandoiu of 
three horses. {f7mrerf>Ky term.) 


Random {Roderick) . A young Scotch 
scupoip'ace in quest of fortune ; at one 
time &skiug in iirosperity, at iuiothoriu 
utter destitution, lie is Iwl info dif- 
ferent countries, whose iKM’uliarif ies are 
diiscribed ; and into all sorts of mk-U'Iv, 
as tliat of wits, sharpers, com tiers, 
eoiirtfsans, and so on. 'rhoiigh oi*ea- 
sionally lavish, he if* inherently mean , 
and though possessing a dash of humour, 
is contemptibly rcvoiigefiil. His treat- 
ment of Strap is revolting to a gi'iii'rous 
mind. Strap lends him nauiry in Ins 
necessity, but the heartless Roderick 
wastes the loan, treats Strap as a mere 
servant, fleeces him at dice, and culls 
him when the game is adverse. ( Smolh tt: 
Roderick Random.) 

Rank and File. Soldiers of any 
grade below that of lance-sergeant are 
so called, collectively, in military phrasc- 
olog}', and any two soldiei's of buch 


grade are spoken of as a file ; ” thus, 
100 rank and file would equal 50 file, 
that is, 50 men standing behind each 
other in a row. No soldier ever talks of 
Jiles in the plural, or about “ a file of 
fours.” As there are two in a “ rank,” 
there is a left file and a right file ; and 
men may niove in “single file” or in 
“ double file.” A line of soldiers drawn 
up bide by side or abreast is a rank. 

Rank diatingulabed by Colour. 

In China the emperor, empress, and 
I prince imperial wear j’ellow ; the other 
wives of the emperor w'ear violet ; high 
state officers -w'ear blue : officials of 
lower rank w'ear reil ; and the general 
public wear black or some dark shade. 

Ranks. Risen from the ranks. From 
mean origin ; a self-made man. A mili- 
tary tenn applied to an officer who once 
served as a private soldier. Such nu 
officer is now often called a “ ranker.” 

Rantlpole (Ssyl.). A harum-scarum 
fellow’, a madcap (Dutch, rnndtcn, to 
be in a state of idiotcy or insanity, 
and a head or person). The late 
Emperor Napoleon III. wras called 
RanfipoU\ for his escapades at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne. In 1852 I myself 
saw a man commanded by the police to 
leave Paris within twenty-four hours iox 
calling his dog Bantipole. 

“Difk, lien little mnliiiolisli/'— ; llenv 
ttt-Laic. 

Ranz dea Vaches. Simple melo- 
dies played by the Swiss mouiitaineerii 
on their Alp-horn when they drive their 
herds to pasture, or call them home ( ponr 
ranger acs racheSy to bring the cows to 
their place). 

Rap. Not n orth a rap. The rap was 
a Imse hnlfpeniiy, intrinsically w'orth 
about half a faidliiug, issued for tlie 
nonce, in Ireland in 1721, because small 
eoiii w'as so very scarce. There was 
also a coin in Sw’it/erlaiid called a rapjn\ 
worth the seventh of a penny. 

“ M;iu.\ I'lMinlcrriMtH luiHueii ul>o»it. under li.o 
iiaim* of Sinff : Dm/ner's J^cUrr*,. 

Rape (I syl.). 'Hie division of a 
count}-. Sussex is divided into six 
I rapes, each of W’hich has its river, forest, 

• and castle. Dvrepp is Norw'egian for 
I a parish district, and rape in Doomsday 
, Book is used for a distiict under military 
jurisdiction, tlc^ilandic kreppr, a diy- 
; Irict.) 

i Rape of the Look. Lord Petre, in 
I a thoughtless moment of frolic gallant^, 

! cut off a lock of Arabella Fermor’s hair ; 
j and this liberty gavo rise to a bitter feud 
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between ^e two families, which Alex- 
ander Pope has worked up into the best 
heroi- comic poem of the langiiaj^e. The 
firsttsketch was published in 1712 in two 
cantos. The machinery of sylphs and 
gnomes is most happily conceived- 
Pope, under the name of Esdras Banic- 
vell, apothecar}^, says the poem is a 
rovei’t satire on Queen Anne and the 
Barrier Treaty. In the poem the lady 
is called Belinda, and the poet says she 
wore on her neck two curls, one of which 
the baron cut off with a i»air of scis- 
sors borrowed of Clariasa. Belinda, iu 
anger, demanded back the ringlet, but 
it had flown to the skies and become a 
meteor there. {Sec Coma Beheni'ces.) 

* Sriy what s*^iinipe mot n c. sn »dflops. onulil 

A well-brort hu’d to .-mKinilt a ^roni Ic Iwilc . 

O Sfi\, what HUaufftT ta'iw*, ^ tM. unrxphuvd. 

Could niaLe a goutlt* iM'lie rcjftt n lor«l.‘* 

InliodiH'Uou to the Poem. 

Raph'ael, The sociable archangel 
wdio travelled Avith Tobi'as into Me'dia 
and back again, instructing him on the 
Avay how^ to marry Sara and to drive 
away tlie wicked snirit. Hilton intro- 
duces him as sent by Giul to advertise 
Adam of liis danger. (-SVe Seven Spirits. ) 

•* Uaplmcl, the Hucitililc spint, hath dci#-'m*(l 

T<i travel with T»»hi,ih.8iu<l HecuPHl 

UiH iiiari‘iac.'f> vvMh th<* mm cn-rum*‘>-w«'<l(|(vl 
Uiaid," /‘ottlfftnp 

according to Longfellow, is 
the uiigol of 1h(‘ Sun, who brings to man 
1h«* “ gift of fiiitli.” 

’* I Mill ilu an<<<’l ttT Liu* Mini, 

WlioM* tIaiuiiiK vvIihcIh (<• nm 
When (Joil Alinitflity’*, hroaih 

Saul io the dark nesM and ilic niL'hi. 

• Lcr tIuMC he liKlit,' and Him' w.-im h’dit,-- 
1 hriiur the t'lft ot faith ' 

Golden Lc/jcnrl . The JJiraele Play, u\. 

St. Raphael.^ the archangel, is usually 
distinguished in Chnstijn art by a 
pilgrim’s staff, or carrying a fish, in 
allusion to his aiding Tobias to capture 
the flsh which performed the miraculous 
cure of his father’s eyesight. 

The Vrrm h Rophtu L Eusl ace Lesueiir 
(1617-1055). 

Raphael of Cats {The), (iodi'froi 
Mind, a Swiss pjiinlur, noted for his cats. 
(1768-1814.) 

Rapparee'. A w-ild Iris'll plunderer ; 
80 called fnim his being armed with a 
rapary or half-pike. (Irish rr/ppirt, a 
robber.) 

Rappee. A coarse ^ecies of snuff, 
manufactured from dried tobacco by an 
instrument called in French a rdpt, 
“ instrument en metal puree deplusicurs 
trous. dont on se sert pour n'duire les 
corps On pulpc ou en fragments. On se 


I 

I 


sert surtout de la lApe dans les manages, 

S our le sucre, le chocolat, lo poivre : et 
aiis les usines, pour le tabac, les bette- 
^aves, les pommes de terre qu’on r^duit 
en feciile, etc.” {Bomllet : jHetionmhr 
den Scteaces.) 


Ra'ra Avis (Latin, a ynrr htreC). A 
phenomenon . a prodigy ; a sometbiug 
qilitc out. of the common course. Black 
swans are now familiar to us . they are 
natives of Australia, aini have given its 
name to the “Swan river.” At one 
time a black hwan was e 4 nphatically a 
rara nnu. 


“ KaM .IV in ten mcniqiip rinulhma c\ poe.” 

Jurennl. 

Rare Ben. So Shakespeare caller] 
Belt tronson, the ilraniatist. (1574-1637.) 
Aubrey says that this inscription on his 
tablet in the “ Poets* Corner,'* West- 
minster Abbey. “ was done at tlie charge 
of flack Young (iiftcrwards knighted), 
Avlio, walking there when tlie grave was 
covering, gave the fellow eighteeiipeuce 
to cut it.” At flic late re laying of the 
pavem iit. this stone was uniiappily re- 
moved. Wlieii SSir William liaveinint 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
the inscription on his covering-stone 
was, “O rare Sir William Davenant” 
- -showing how nearly the sublime and 
the ridiculous often meet. 


Raree Show. A ])ccj»-sliow , a show 
l aiTied about in a box. 


Rascal. t)rigiiia1ly api>licd in the 
I'liiihu to a lean, worthless deer, then a 
collectivt! term for the coniininialty, tho 
mob ; uiirl poimlarly to a luiso follow. 
Shakespeare says, “Horns ! the noblest 
deer hath them as huge as tho rascal ” 
[deer]. Palsgrave rails a starveling 
animal, like tho Iain kiiic of Pharaoh, 
”a ra.sca.ll ref us beesfV’ (l.YJO). Tho 
Preiieh have rtmtiUe (nlV-raff). 


‘•('•mir. Mill ihin iliiinc iniin'. mmi i.'ih'vil "- 
Shifhi'hpeaii' : - //» in n IV v . k 

Rascal Ccuntors. Pitiful or ]Mi 1 try 
£ s. lb Hriitic. imIIs money paltry com- 
pared with friemlMhij.. '‘tc. 


Wlirn AlHrrus HnMii‘< ff'fiw- -m iiyphiiik, 

Tm lurk Blirh Rii-i ill nmiilri K fl niii lilA fnPllllK, 
111 * imfil. iLoiN-. iv.Hi iill v'liii linijjiirrlxiltK, 

Iillii I 1. i>l, " 

./ninr. ('(rsnr. \\ 


lJusli linn Id I'irt I" 

Shotthino 


Rasher. A slier, as a rasher of baron. 


Rashleigh Osbaldistcne. An ac- 
complished but deceitful villain, called 
“the scholar.” He is the youngest of 
the six ho)K'tul smis of Sir Hildebrand 
Oshaldistonc. The six brothers were 
nicknamed “the sot.” “the bully,” 
“the gamekeei»er,” “ thehoKe-jockey.” 
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•♦■the fool,” aa4 the erefty “ soholar/’ 
(5ir Walfet* fhott : Mob Moy,) 

Ra'ftfSL l^e angel who wfl» the 
tator of Adam. {Tolmud,) 


Raspberry* ^ Bhyming slang for 
•• hearty** as “ it made my raspbeiTV 
heat.** {See CmvY.) 


Rae'eelaS. Prince of Ahyssinia, in 
Dr.'' Johnson* B romance so called. 

^''Raaselas' is a mass of spnsf. 'atul ifs moral 
precepts are certainly conveved in strikiiiK ami 
happy lansrimuc. The mad astronomer who iin- 
aioriue.l that be possessed the retfulation <»f tla* 
weather aiul the diatnlmiion of the seasons, i<« an 
oriRiiial character in roiimnee ; and the lm]»pv 
valJey In which Flassebis resides is sketched with 
pimtical feeling."— yoKMf/. 


Rat. The Dgyptiaus and Phrygian.*! 
deihed rats. The people of Basso^ra and 
Cambay to the present time forbid their 
destruction. In Eg;]^’pt the rat symbol- 
ised “ utter destruction : ** it also syni- 
bolised “judgment,” because rats always 
choose the b^t bread for their repast. 

lint. Pliny tells us (bk. viii. on. Ivii.) 
that the Homans drew presages from 
these animals, and to see a ichUe rat 
foreboded good fortune. The bucklers 
at Xanu'vium being gnawed by rats pre- 
saged ill-fortiine, and the battle of the 
Marses, fought soon after, confirmed this 
superstition. Pi’osperme’s veil was em- 
broidered with rats. 

Irish rats rhi/med io death. It was 
once a prevalent opinion that rats in pas- 
turages could be exti^ated by anathema- 
tuung them in rhyming verse oi*by me- 
trical charms. This notion is frequently 
alluded to by ancieut authors. Thus, 
Ben Jonson says: “Ehyme them to 
death, as they do Irish rats ’* {Poetaster ) ; 
Sir Philip Sidney says : “Though I will 
not wish unto vou ... to be rimed to 
death, as is said to be done in Ireland ** 
{Defence of .Poesie) ; and Shakespeare 
makes Bosalind say: “I -was never so 
berhymed since ... I was an Irish rat,"’ 
alluding to the Pythagore'aii doctrine of 
the transmigi’ation of souls (v/.v Yoa I,ihr 
Z/’, iii. 2). (iSVv Charm.) 

I smett a rat. I perceive there is some- 
thing concefjled which is mischievous. 
The allusion is to a cat smelling a rat. 


Rat {To), To forsake a losing side for 
the stronger party. It is said that rats 
forsake ships not weatherproof. A rat 
is one who Ja-ts or deserts his party. 
Hence workmen who work during a 
strike are called “ rats.” 


Averting . . . 

The cup of 
And fli- like rate I 
our 


,ji sinking shipR " 
r SpMIe to Hfr. Nugent. 


1 
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Rat ( Uh). a purse. Hence> a young 
boy thief is called a Maion, A sorttof 
pun on the word rupt from the Latin 
raptOy to carry off forcibly. Cmrir le 
rat, to rob or break into a house at 
night-time. 

To take a rat by the tail. Or Pmidfe un 
rat par la queue, is to cut a purse. A 
phrase dating back to the age of Louis 
Xlll., and inserted in Cotgrave’s 7>ic- 
twmtry. Of course, a cutpurse wquld 
cut the purse at the string or else he 
would spill the contents. 

Rat, Cat, and Dog. 

The lint, till* (’at, MiKl Lovell tlisDni;, 
nnie ull England under the hog." 

V The Hat, i.e. Eat-cliff ; the Cat, Le, 
Cat -esbv ; and Lorrl the dog, is Francis, 
Viscount Lovel, the king's “ spaniel.** 
The hog or boar w:is the crest of Kichard 
III. William Collingham, the author of 
this rhyme (1413), was put to death for 
his pregnant wit. 

Rat-killer.- Apollo received this 
aristocratic soubriquet from the follow- 
ing incident : — Criiiis, one of his priests, 
having neglected his official duties, 
Apollo sent against him a swarm of 
rats ; hut the priest, seeing the invaders 
coming, repented and obtained forgive- 
ness of the god, who annihilated the 
swarms which he had sent with his far- 
darting arrows. For this redoubtable 
exploit the sun-god received the appella- 
tion of Apollo the Eal-killer. . {Vlamxe 
mythology.) 

Rat'atoek. The squin'el that runs 
up and down the mythological tree 
Yggdrasir. {SeamUmn\an mythology.) 

Ratten ( Tu). To annoy for refusing 
to join a tiude luiiou, or for not submit- 
ting to its demands. This is done b'y 
destroying or taking away a workman's 
tools, or otherw'ise incapacitating him 
from doing work. ‘ * To rat ** is to deseil 
one’s party ; to work for less than the 
]irice fixed by a trade union ; and “ rat- 
ton” is to act tlie part of a rat. (‘SW’ Kat. ) 

Rattlln {Jack). A famous naval 
rliaiacter in Smollett’s AV/cWcA Random. 
Tom Bowling is another naval character 
in the same novel. 

RanL Sir Raul di HangiSy tlie Hu- 
guenot, in love witii Valenti'na, daughter 
of the Comte de St. Bris, governor of 
TiOuvre. Being sent for by Marguerite, 
he is offered tne hand of Valentina in 
marriage, but rejects it, because he 
fancies she is betrothed to the Comte 
de Nevers. Nevers is slain in the 
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Bartliolomew massacret and Valentina 
<^nfet}se8 her love for Baul. They are 
united by MarceHo, an old Purftan fter- 
vaiit, but scarcely is the ce«?mony ended 
when botli are diot by the musketeei*fl 
under the command of St. Bris. 
hocy : QU Uffonotti, an opera,) 

JLava'iia» accordinff to Indian myth- 
ology, was fastened down between 
heaven and earth for 10,000 years by 
Six'a’s leg, for attempting to move the 
hill of heaven to Ceylon. He is described 
as a demon giant with ten faces. {Hutdn 
■mythology.) 

Ravelin ( The) or dcmi-lane^ in fortifi- 
cation. A work with two faces, fonn- 
iug a ^lient angle, placed beyond the 
main ditch, opposite the curtain (V/. r.), aud 
separated from the covered way (7.1.) by 
£- aitch wliich runs into the main ditch. 


Raven. A bird of ill omen. They 
are siud to forebode rleath and bring in- 
fection. Tlie tVirrnei* notion ariac*s from 
tlicir following an army under tlie expec- 
tation of finding deiul lK)dies to raven 
on ; the latter notion is a mere offshoot 
of the foiTuer, seeing jiestilence kills as 
fast as the sw'ord. 


“ Tiie lifuliiiK ou I'll on her eoi tJi^re snt., 

And wiili Jjuar»e <'r<Mikiiius wunu'd iis of our 
fats." (iau: ; The. Onuff. 

Like ilie aad-iuv^imiw ra\eu timt j 
Tliesu'li luiiti s ]iii< 4 sii(»rt 111 her hollow hoak, 
And. Ill the shiulow of Mie Hileiii, niuht. 

Does 8 hake coiitaifion from lier s.aii|e wintr ’ 

Afat lonr : .lew oj Malta ( Khtt). 
fiaren. Jovianus Pouta'nu.s relates 
two skiniiishes between mvens and kites 
near Beneventiim, which prognosticated 
a great battle, Nico'tas speaks of a 
skirmish between crows and ravens as 
presaging the irruption of the Scythian.s 
into Thrjico. He also tells us that his 
friend Mr, Draper, in the flower of liis 
age and robust health, knew he was at 
the point of death because two ravens 
flew into his chamber. Cicero was fore- 
warned of his death by the fluttering of 
ravieus, and Macaulay" relates the legend 
that a raven entered the chamber of the 
great orator the very day of hi.s murder, 
and pulled the clothes off his bed. Like 
many, other bii-ds, ravens indicate by 
theh* cries the approach of foul weather, 
but “it is fill unleful to beleve that (>od 
sheweth His prevy coimsaylc to crowes, 
os Isidore sayth.” 

lie has fkto foresiyht of a raven. A 
raven was accounted at one time a pre- 
plietic bird. (.Sec above.) 


inaidred birds ravens are accounted the 
must iwoi>beti«nl. Acconliniirl.v. in the lanviiaire 
of ctmt district, ‘ to Ijh ve the foresij^lit of a raven ’ 
18 to tills day a iiroverinal exiirossion.'*— 
iaj ^ : niatory of S^.. A'rida, V. 174. 


Ruvem hoik famine. When a flock of 


“ ravens bear the cliaracters of SaturUf 
the author of these calamities, and have 
a very early perception of the bad dis- 
position of tliat planet.” (See Atheman 
Oi'aclvy Supplement, p. 476 .) 

“As if ilirirrcat >;iid Jupiter bad uotliiiic; idse 
to doe but to dri\e about jacke-dawea and 
miens.’ —t’anondw. 

Itavene were once ae white as swausy 
aud not inferior in size ; but one day a 
raven told Apollo that Coro'uis, a 
Thessalian nymph w'hoin he passionately 
loved, was faithless. The god shot the 
nymph with his dart; but, hating the 
tell-tale bird— 

“ lie M.-itkofl the mven o'er. 

And l 4 d bun iimic 111 liii* \\ bite pliinic^i no more.’* 
. 4 rfcI<«P« Tniu.»laiioii o/Utid. bk. ii. 

liavens in f'Ioit>tian art. Emblems of 
(iod’s Providence, in allusion to the 
raveii.s which iVd Elijah. St. Oswald 
holds in his baud a raven with a ring in 
its mouth ; St. Benedict has a raven at 
his feet ; St. Paul the Hermit is drawn 
with .a rav(*n bringing him a loaf of 
broad, etc. 

The fatal ravtn^ consecrated to Odin, 
the Danish war-god, was the emblem on 
the Danish standard This raven was 
said to he possessed of necromantin 
power. The htandard was termed Lan» 
det/da (the desolation of the country), 
and miraculous jiowers were attributed 
to it. The tatal raven w’as the device of 
Odin, god of war, and was said to have 
betm woven and embroidered in one 
noontide by the daughters of Regner 
Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, that dauntless 
warrior who chanted his death-song 
(the Krakamal) while being stung to 
ueath in a horrible i)it filled with deadly 
serpents. If the Danish arms were 
destined to defeat, the raven hung his 
wing-s ; if victory was to attend them, he 
stood erect and soaring, as if inviting the 
warriors to follow. 

*• The P.niihli r:i\iMi, lured hj aiiiiiinl pre” 

Iliini! uVr tbu Iiiiid iiu’c^shhi.'' 

Thomson : Lil/ertp, iv. 

The two ravens that sii on the shottldera 
of (Jdin are called Hugin aud Mumiin 
(Mind and Memdnj). 

One raven will not plaek anot 1 m''s eyes 
out (German, “ Kane krdhe hackt der 
andrren die angen aits*^). Friends will 
not “peach” friends; 3011 are not to 
take for granted all that a friend sa3's of 
a friend. 

RavenglaM (Cumberland). A cor- 
ruption of Jfon^glass (Blue river). 
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&a'¥0iistona. Tbe stone gibbet of 
Germany ; bo called from the ravexis 
whidi are wont to percli on it. (German 
rabensteii^,) 

** Ho you tbinic 
ril honour you «n much as save your throat 
Fruin tile IlBvpngtoiio, )iy rhokini; you myself ?*’ 
Huron: ll'enwr. li. 2. 

Ra'venawood {AJlmi, Lwrd of). A 
decayed (Scotch uoblciiiaii of the liuyalist 
l>ai-ty. 

hdffay Jtffmmivoud. Hih siui, 
who falls in love witli Lucy Ashton, 
daughter of Sir William Ashton, Lord- 
Keeper of Scotland. The lovers plight 
their troth at the Mermaid's Foimtuiii, 
but Lucy is compelled to marry Frank 
Hayston, laird of Bucklaw, llic bride, 
iu a ht of insanit}*, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom and dies iu convulsions. 
Bucklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton, seeing Edgar at the 
funeral of Lucy, appoints a hostile meet- 
ing ; and Edgar, on his way to the place 
^pointed, is lost iu the quicksarnhs of 
Kclpies-flow'. (Sir Walier Srott : Jiridc 
of Lanmermoor.) 

In Donizetti's opera of Lucia di Lam- 
tHcnnoor, Bucklaw dies of the W’ound 
inflicted by the bride, and Edgar, heart- 
broken, comes on tlie stage and kills 
himself, that ** liis marriage with Lucy, 
forbidden on earth, may be cousumniatcd 
in heaven.” 

Raw. To touch one on the raw. To 
mention something that makes a ]>Grsoii 
wince, like toucliuig a horse on a raw 
place in cleaning hun. 

Raw Lobfiter (A). A policeman. 
Lobsters before they are boiled ai-c a 
dark blue. A soldier dressed in scurlet 
is a lobster: a policeman, or sort of 
soldier, dressed in dark blue is a raw- 
lobster. The name was given to the 
n3w force by the Weekly Dispatch news- 
paper, which tried to write it down. 

Itowbead and Bloody-Bones. A 

bogie at one time the terror of children. 

“ 8er\Hnr« «we cbildreii «nd keep them in 8ui»- 
jertion by uaiin? tbcui of Rawbeud and Bloodj- 
bones,"— fMjcAv. 

Ray'moad (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
Master of 4.000 infantrj-. Count of Tou- 
louse, equal to Godfrey in the “ wisdom 
of cool debate” (bk. iii.). This Nestor 
of the Crusaders slew Aladine, the king 
of Jerusalem, and planted the Christian 
standard upon the tow'er of David (bk. 

JCX.). 

Rasme or Ralne (Essex) . Go and say 
your prayers at Maine, The old church 


of Bailie, built in the time of Henry II.« 
famous for its altar to the Virgin, and 
I much frequented at one time by preg- 
I iiant women, who w^ent to implore the 
I Virgin to give them safe deliverance. 

! Rased Shoes, referred to in Dumlef^ 

I are slushed shoes. 

‘ A^ouliJ lint lbl^ sii , AMtIi fivd I'roveiiral 
i-iii.tw un niy rn/.t*d bhuPH, unt mr » fellowsbip in a 
I n • I'f I'ltiitTg, f»ii Act ill. 

Razee (rar-ra). A ship of war cut 
down to a smaller si/e, us a seventy-four 
reduced to a frigate. (French, ivser.) 

Razor. Hcwwtj hhvks with a razor. 
Livy relates how’ Tarquinius Priscus, 
defying the pow’er of Attiis Navlus, tho 
augur, said to him, “ Tell me, if you are 
so wise, whether I can do what I am now 
thinking about.” “Yes,” sold Navius. 
“Ha! ha!” cried the king; “I was 
Ihiuking whether 1 could cut in twain 
that Avhetstone with a razor.” “ Cut 
boldly ! ” answered the augur, and the 
king cleft it in twain at one blowr. 

Raz'zla. An incursion made by the 
military into un enemy’s countiy, for the 
puipose of cairying off cattle, or slaves, 
or for cnfor(;ing tribute. It is an Arabic 
word much employed in connection with 
Algerine affairs. 

“ War 18 11 i*az/.i>i latbcr timn an art to IJie . . . 
iiiercilc8s IVlissicr.” ^Thc SfantUird. 

Re (Latin). Respecting; in refer- 
ence to; as, “?Y' Brown,” in reference 
to the case of Brown. ' 

Reach of a river. The part which 
lies between t>vo points or bends; so 
(billed because it nachee from point to 

]Hiiiit. 

“ When beill'cw near them be woiiltl iiiru from 
HRrb, 

And loudly M’liiHLle nil bei»<*‘^ed tbe Rencb." 

Ott/ilw; Jtorouffh. 

Read between the Lines. (See 
under Lines.) 

Reade or Read (Simon), alluded to 
hy Ben Jonson iu the Alchemist^ i. 2, 
was 8imou Read, of St. George’s, 
Southwark, professor of physic. Rymer, 
in his Foedh'a, vol. xvi., says, “ he was 
indicted for invoking evil spirits in order 
to find out the name of a person who, 
in 1608, stole £37 lOfl. from Tobias 
Mathews, of St. Mary Steynings, London. 

Reader. In the University of Oxford, 
one who reads lectures on scientific 
subjects. In the Inns of Court, one who 
reads lectures in law. In printing, one 
who reads and corrects the 'proof-sheets 
of any work before publication; a cor- 
rector of the preBB. 
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Beady {The). An elliptical expres- 
Bion for ready-money. Goldsmith says, 
“v®!* in premia perfectum format'' 
(“Ready-money makes a man perfect ”). 
( IHm Latin Grammar,) 

“ Lord Htnit uot \ ery flueb in tlie * read.*'.' “ 
—Di. Arbuthfiot, 

Ready - to - Halt. A pil^frim thnt 
journeyed to the ('JeleKtial city on 
crutcheb. He joined the imrty under 
the chiii’ge of Mr. Crmitheart, hut 
“ when ho w.is sent for ” he threw away 
his (Tutches, and, lo I a chariot bore 
liiui into Puradisc. {liHuyan : l*i/f/rtni'.s 
J*rot/rt;i>.\ part ii.) 

Real Jam. Prime stutT, a real treat, 
somethiuj^ dclif,ditful. Of course, tlie 
allusion is to Jam given to cliildren for a 
treat. 

“Tlu're must Iia\p Moon a rliiiriiiiier climate in 
ParadiHH,, and L«licJ coimuhnil liliss [tlicrej . . . 
AvuK real j:ini."",Saia SUch ; Human Nature. 

Real PrcBence. The doctrine that 
Christ Himself is really and substantially 
present in the bread and wine of the 
Euchaiist after consecration. 

Rear-mouse or Reramouse. Tlie 
bat. (Anglo-Saxon hrere-mns, the flut- 
tering-mouse ; verb, hrere-aMj to flutter.) 
Of course, the “bat” is not a winged 
mouse. 

Reason. The Goddess of^ Iteasnuy 
November 10th, 1793. Mile. Candeille, 
of the Opera, w’as one of the earliest of 
these goddesses, but Mine. Momoro,wifo 
of the printer, the Goddfiss of Liberty, 
w’as the most celebrated. On November 
10th a fcitival W’as held in Notre Bamc 
de Paris in honour of Reason and 
Liberty, when women represented these 
“ goddesses.” Mile. Candeille wore a 
red Phrygian c-ap, a wliite frock, a blue 
mantle, and tncolour ribbons. Her 
head w'as filleted with oak -loaves, and 
ill her hand slie carried the pike of 
J upiter-Peuple. In the catiiedral a sort 
of temple was erected on a mound, and 
in this “ Temple of Philos^hy ” Mile. 
Candeille was installed. Young girls 
crowned with oak-leaves were her at- 
tendants, and .sang hymns in her honour. 
Similar installations were repeated at 
Lyons and other places. (AV<? Libektt, 
Goddess of.) 

AllJe. .yulllard, the actress, is iiiPutioTiea In 
l^iiiiartiiie as one of these Koddesses, hut ]ila\i>d 
the iMi't much aKHinst. her will. 

Mile. Auhray was nnoilMit- Gtiddess (if ]ie»S(in. 

Relieo'ea. Daimhter of Isaac the 
Jew, in love with Ivauhoe. Kebeeca, 
with father and Ivauhoe, being taken 
prisoxiers, are confined in Front de Bti>uf U 


I castle. Rebecca is taken to. the tuiTCl 
; chamber and left with the old sibyl there ; 
i but w^hen Brian de Bois Guilbert comes 
and offCTs her insult she spurns him witii 
heroic disdain, and, lushing to the verge 
of the battlements, threatens to throw 
, herself over if he toiiclies her. Ivanhoe, 

' who was siiflering from wounds received 
• ill a touruammit, is nursed by Rebecca. 

, Being ag.’iin taken prisoufn*, the Grand 
I Master coiiimaiids the Jewish maiden to 
I 1 h 3 tried for Noreery, and she demands a 
. trial by coinhat. 'J’h(' dernand is granted, 

' when Brian i Ic Boi« Guilbert is appointed 
as the champion against her ; ana Ivan- 
lioe undertakes her defeuee, slays Brian, 

! and Rebecca is set frac. I'o the geiiciul 
disappointment of novel-readers, after all 
. this excitement ] vanlioe tamely marries 
the lady Roweu'a, a “ vapid piece of still 
I life.” Rebecca pays the newly-married 
i pair a wedding visit, and then goes abroad 
with her fatlier to get out of the way. 
(aS’iV Waller Suuti : Icauhoe.) 

Rebec'caites (4 syl. ). Certain Welsh 
riotei-s in 1843, wlioso object was to de- 
molish turnpike gates. The name was 
taken from licbekah, the bride of Isaac. 

; When she left her father’s house, Laban 
; ojid liis family “ blessed her,” and said, 

; “ Let thy seed possess the gate of those 
I that hate them ” (Gou. xxiv. GO). 

1 Rebellion {The). The revolts in 
I behalf of the House of Stuart in 1715 
and 1745 ; the fonner in belialf of the 
! Chevalier de St. George, son of Jame^s 
j II., called the Old Pretender, and the 
I latter in favour of Charles Edward, 

! usually tenned the Young Pretender. 

The Great HeheUtoH. llie revolt of 
the Long Pailiumeiit against Chaiics I. 
(1642-lGlG.) 

The Great Irish Itchrllion, 1789. It 
■was caused liy the creation of numerous 
Iiish societit^ liostile to England, es- 
pecially that called “ The United Irish- 
men.” There liave been eight or nine 
other rebellious. In 1365 the Iri^ 
applied to France for soldiers ; in 1597 
they offered the crown of Ireland to 
Spain : in 1796 they concluded a treaty 
with tlie French Directory, 

RebuB (Latin, irlfh things). A liiero- , 
gl^^phie riddle, “ aoii verbis sed rebus."' 
'('he origin of the word and custom is 
this: The basochiciis of Paris, during the 
oaniival, used to satirise the current 
follies of the day in squibs called I)e 
rebus quee yt rimUtr (on tlie current 
I events). That these squibs might not 
be accounted libellous, they employed 
i hiei'oglyphics either wholly or in parL 
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Beoeiitlea (To get ti), in theatrical 
langiuige means to be welcomed with 
apj^tise from the front, when you malse 
TOUT first appearance for the night. 

' This signifies that the audience recog- 
nises your established reputation. 

Ifte'cdialiltes (3 sjl.). A religious 
sect founded by Jonadab. son of Bcchab, 
who enjoined his family to abstain 
from wine and to dwell m^tents. (Jcr. 

XXXV. 6, 7.) 

Reooipt is a direction for compound- 
ing or mixin g together certoin ingre- 
dients to make something I'equired. It 
also means a written discharge to a 
debtor for the payment of a debt. 

Bedpe (3 syl.), Receipt. Heclpe is 
liBtm for ta/cfif and coutractea into B is 
used in doctor^s prescriptions. The dash 
through the B is an abbreviated form 
of H,tDe ^mbol of Jupiter, and B means 
Meelpe, deo volente. 

Reek kie own Rede {To). Give 
heed to his own counsel. (Old English, 
Mee\an\y to heed ; Uady counsel, advice.) 

Reckon (/ ). A peculiar phraseology 
common in the Southern States of 
America. Those in New England say, 
“ I guess.” Caxculatb.) 

Reckoning witbeut yonr Host. 

To guess what your expense.s at an liotel 
will be before the bill has been delive«id : 
to enter upon an enterprise vrithout 
knowing the cost. 

“We tlioufftat'tbat non our tnm ble« were o\fi ; 
, . . lull we rerkoned witbunt our 
millan'a Mayazma, 18«i7. 

Reola'im (2 syl.). To turn fi^m evil 
ways. This is a term in falcoury, and 
'^means to call back the hawk to the wiist. 
This was done when it was unruly, that 
it might be smoothed and tamed. (Latin, 
re^elatno.) 

Recorded. Deatk recorded means 
that the sentence of death is recorded 
or written by the recorder against the 
criminal, but not verbally pronounced 
by the judge. This is done when capital 
punishment is likely to be remitted. It 
rs the verbal sentence of the judge that 
is the only sufficient warrant of an exe- 
cution. The sovereign is now not con- 
sulted about any capital puni.shment. 

Reo>eaiit is one who cries out 
(FreiijChr reerier)\ alluding to the judicial 
combats, when the person who wished to 
give in cried for mercy, and was held a 
coward and infamous. {ISee Cbavkn.) 

I Rgetor. (^^ClsbxcxlTitlgs.) 


Reeuler ponr Mleuz fianter. To 

run back in order to give a better jump 
forwards ; to give w-ay a little in order 
to take up a stronger position. 

I ‘’W’liM’#* tlie iMiiinrc sets ir». it rntinot 

WltiuilHW WltitOlll llllK'h lilKS of (M'etlll, |\CU>UB 
' teenhr imtii viictu' mintt i iiiiiHt ofttMi be I lit' most 
effei-tiieaciiim lu tliat tido of Kurobean civiIi!»h- 
tiou. « liii’ii IS iilowly. bill aurol.\, advniirliiir into 
the h«in of tbf Dark ContmenL."— A'iuetccnih 
Cmturif, Df'cembcr, iwis, y. luw. 

Recul'ver. The antiquities of this 
place are fully described in AntiqmtatvH 
Jiuiupintc^ by Dr. Battley (1711). It 
was a Boman fort in ‘the time of 
Claudius. 

Red. The colour of magic. 

“ fil'd is the colour of nmiric in o\cr>- country, 
and bri'? been so fr.mi tlic tcry earliest nniei^. 
Tliecai.3 of fames and musiciana an* welbiiif-'b 
nhvH.i P red.”— I't'tdc* : fairy and Folk Tuh»ojthe 
Irish Piasantry, i». fil. 

Red applied to gold. Hence a gold 
watch is a red kettle.” 

‘ Thou Hbew'Ht an honest niitiire ; neep'st fm Ihy 
niH-ter : 

There’s H reil tolmio to bn.\ the handkerchief." 

Ih'tinuitmt and FMrlusr: Mud Lorn\ \ . f. 

Red Basque Cap. The cognisance 
of Don Carlos, pretender to the Spanish 
throne. 

Red Book. The hook which gave 
account of the c*oiirt expenditure in 
France before the Bevolution W’as so 
called because its covers were red. We 
have also a “ Red Book ” in manuscript, 
containing the niiineH of all thoi^e who 
j held lands per ban/Hia/n in the reign of 
Henry II., with other matters pertaiu- 
I ing to the nation before the Conquest. 
(%/e’//, 667.) 

Bed Book of the Exchequer ( The) . 
Liber Ituhvus fSracearti in the Becord 
Office. It w as compiled in the reign of 
j Henry HI. (1246), and contains the 
I ret urns of the tenants in capUein 1166, 
who certify how many knights* fees 
they hold, and the names of those who 
hold or held them, also much other 
matter from the Pipe Bolls and otlier 
soui’/jes. It has not yet (1895) been 
printed, but is described in Sims’ Manual 
(p. 41), Thomas’s Handbook (p, 255J, 
and in the Record Report of 1837 (pp. 
166-177). A separate account of it was 
I>rinted by Hunter in 1837. It contains 
the only known fragment of the Pipe 
Boll of Henry II., and copies of the 
important Inquisition returned into the 
exchequer in 13 John. It is not written 
in red ink. {Vomnimicated by A. 
OUlham.) 

Red Boots. A pair of rh^ boots, 
A Tartgr phrase, referring to a custom 
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of cutting the skin of a viotini round the 
upper jiart of the ankles, and then 
stnpping it off at the feet. A Tartar 
will 8CW, ** When you come my way 
again, I will give you a pair of red bo'As 
to go home in.” 

Red-breasts. Bow Street nmiYors, 
who wore a scarlet waistcoat. 

“ Tla* How Btrret runnevs out of the 

1'hhI 8(ion after ilieiiitriiduotion now poliro. 
1 von«*ml>er them ver\ well hh Htamling uhuuttbc 
do-ir of I he ollU-e iii Bow Street. They had im 
Dthi'!* utiiforni than a blue dieBS-e<Mit, hraas 
l•u^lon!( . . . and a lTrl|?ht red elotli wawteoat. . . 
The Blanp name fur them was ‘ Rod-hreastH.* 
Ihch'vuti: Letters^ vol. ii. j). 17H. 

Red Button (A). A mandarin of 
the first class, whose badge of honour is 
a. red button in his cap. 

“All tnfer\iew was ^'ran^ed to the admiral 
rKIlint I hy KihIkmi, the imperial commitieioiier. the 
ihi"d iiiauin (lie eimiire, a mandarin of (Irat class 
and red Inirfoii.’'— //Hirttf ; lliatory of Knglantl^ 
lMi,p in. 

Red Gap ( Mother). An old nurse “ at 
the Ilungerforrt Stairs.” Dame Ureley 
or Ursula, another nurse, says of her 
rival — 

“She may do very well for skipiier’s wiv ■*, 
chandlers* dnutrh I IMS, and sucli like, hut nohod> 
shall wait on pietiy Mistress Marixaret . . . ex* 
cppiiny and saxinit inj self."— A'tr IVoftcr iSrofi: 
Fotlinieg 'if Nujil. 

^ Red Coats iu fox-hunting (or scarlet) 
is a badge of royal liverj^ fox-hunting 
bchig ordained by Henry II. a ro 5 ’^al 
sport. 

Rod Cock. The red each n'lU crow in 
htK house. His house will be set on fire. 

“*Wr*ll see if tho red cook c’raw not in liis 
Iionme liaiii-jard ae 'nioruiiiitf.’ ‘ What d(K*s she 
11101111 '!-' said Maiiiierimr. . . . ‘Piro-raisiiifl:,’ an- 
Bworod tlm . . . domiuio."— .Str ^y^t^tcr ik'ott : (ivy 
Mtunu'i'nifi, chap. iii. 

Red Com'yn. Sir John Comyn of 
Badenoch, son of Marjory, sister of King 
John Balliol ; so culled from his ruddy 
complexion and red hair, to distinguish 
him from his kinsman “Black Comyn,” 
whose complexion was swarthy and liair 
black. He was stabbed by Sir Bobert 
Bruce iu the church of the Minorites at 
Dumfries, and afterwards dispatched by 
Liudesay and Kirkpatrick. 

Red Cross {The). The badge of the 
royal banner of England till those of 
pt. Patrick and St. Andrew wore added. 

' “The fall of Uoueii (UlO) was the fall of the 
whole province . . . and the red cross of Rnglami 
waved on all the lovrers of Nornunidj'."— /foicitt ; 
History of England, \ ol. i. p. 545. 

Red Cross Knlgbt, in Spenser’s 
Fame Queened is the impersonation of 
holiness, or rather the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Politically he tj^ifles the 
Ohurcl|.0f England. The knight is sent 
forth the queen to slay a dragon 


which ravaged the kingdom of tTna’e 
father. Having achiev^ this feat, he 
marries Una (q.v.), (Book i.) 

Red Feathers {The). The Duke of 

ConiwaU’s Light Infant^. They cut to 
pieces General Wa 3 rne’s brigade in the 
American War, and the Ameiicaiui 
vowed to give them no quarter. So 
they mounted red feathers wt no others 
might be subjected to this threat. They 
still wear red puggarees on Indian ser- 
vice. {iSee LACEDiEMONIANS.) 

Red Flag (A), (i) In the Homan em- 
pire it signified war and a call to arms. 

(ii) Hoisted by Brithh seamen, it indi- 
cates that no concession will be made. 

As a railway signal, it; intimates danger, and 
warns the engine-driver to stop. 

•(iii) In France^ mncB 1791, it has been 
the symbol of insurrection and terrorism. 

(Lv) It is a synonym of P^icalism 
and Anarchy. 

“Mr.Chamherlain sticks to the red flag, and ap- 
jiareutly heliovps in its iiltimatCBuccess."— AVtcs- 
ptipcr paragraph, Januuri , 1 km». 

Red Hand of Ulster. In an ancient 
expedition to Irclajicl, it was given out 
tlqit whoever first touched the shore 
should possess the territoiy which he 
touched ; O’Neill, seeing another boat 
likely to outstrip his own, cut off his left 
hand niid threw it on the coast. From 
this O’Neill tho princes of Ulster were 
descended, and the motto of the O’Neills 
is to this day La mh dearg Awi??” (i*ed 
hand of Erin). {See Hand.) 

Red-handed. In the very act ; with 
red blood still on his liand. 

“ I had some tmiililo In save him from tho fury 
of those who had caiighc him red-handed."— 77ie 
Tones in cotiesiKimhnt). 

Red Hat {The). Tho cardinalate. 

“ l>a\ id Beatoun was horn of good family .... 
and was raised loa roil hat hy Pope Paul III.”— 
Trmrt: Pa)nllrl Jltstory, vol. ii. p. «I. 

Red Heads. [See Schiites.) 

Red Herring {The) of a novel is a 
hint or statement in the early part of 
the story to put the reader on the wrong 
scent. In all detective stories a red 
hening is trailed across the scent. The 
allusion is to trailing a red herring on 
the ground to destroy the scent and set 
the dogs at fault. A “ red herring ” is 
a herring dried and smoked. 

Red Herring. Drawing red herring 
aerwB the path. T^ng to divert atten- 
tion from the main question by some 
side-issue. A red herring drawn across 
a fox’s path destroys the scent and sets 
the dogs at fault, • 
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yeitherjffih^fsh, porffood 
Stmiething iusipid and not good eating. 
Neither one 'tluug nor another. 


^ (of Newfoundland). 

So called because they daub their skin, 
gaimen^ canoes, weapons, and almost 
everything with red ochre. 


wbieh H^vasm hi niynadHiu thewoodB and wilds 
duTinir the fiiimnier.it is not imssible to say."— 
iMdjfBhiAr: Nineteenth Centuitf, Dec. ]ei8H, p, ua*. 

Red Kettle {A), Properly a gold 
watch, but applied, in thieves’ slang, to 
any watch. 

Gold is often called red, hence “ red 
ruddocks ” coin). 

3Eted«UiiOed Jeoket. Givinff a nifot n 
red-kuwl Jacket. Military slang for giv- 
ings soldier a flogging. 

Red XAnd {The). The jurisdiction 
over which the Vehmgericht of West- 
phalia extended. 

Red-lattioe PhraaeB. Pot-house 
talk. Red-lattice at the doors and win- 
dows was formerly the sign that an ale- 
house was didy lineuscd : hence 6iir 
chequem. In some cases ** lattice” lias 
been couverted iuto lettuce, and the 
colour of the alternate checks changed to 
qrmt : such a sign useil to be in Brown - 
iow Street, Holboni. Somciinies, with- 
out doubt, the sign hud another mcauiug, 
and announced that “ tables ” were 
played within; hence Gayton, in his 
4»« Ih)n Quixote (p. 340), in 
speaking of our public-liouse signs, re- 
fers to our notices of “ billiards, kcttle- 
noddy-boanls, tables, truncks, shovel - 
boards, f<»x-and -geese, and the like.” 
It is quite certain tliat shops with the 
sign of the chequer.s wen* not uncomninn 
among the Romans. (AVr a view of the 
left-hand street of Pompeii, presented by 
Sir William Hamilton to the Society of 
Antiquaries.) (-5#*^ Lattice.) 

■‘1. 1, 1 myself sometiniea, leaving the fear of 
heaven on the left Imnd, ... am faiu to sbulTle, to 
hedge and to lurch ; and y'et yon, rogue, will cu- 
sx-once your rags . . . your red-lHttice iibrases . . . 
under tliffiheJter of your honour.' 

Merru of Windoor, ii. 2. 

Red Xawb {The), The civil code of 
ancient Rome. Juvenal says, “ legi 
vtibran majoram leges*"* {Satires, xiv. 193). 
The civil Jaws, being written in Vermil- 
lion, were called rabrlm^ and ralmea 
rMvit. means, It is forbidden by the 
civil laws. 

The pnef or'e la-v^s were insorifved in mhite letters 
ae Qufntilian informs us (xil. s ^prmtane edicta 
4m in albo propenebant ’*j, and twperist rescriiits 
were wi-ittem In purple, 


Red-letter Day. A lucky day ; a 
day to be recalled with delmht. In 
almanacks, saints' days aud hofidays are 
printed in I'ed ink, other days in black. 

“ Tliat day, .. . writes I lie doctor, w«g tmlya red- 
lettmlay to me."— U'aidfira; Stautes'a Emin Ex- 
peditiim, chap. ^ i. p. 111. 

Red Man. The Fi euch. say that a 
red man commands the elements, and 
wrecks oft' the coast of Brittany those 
whom he dooms to death. The legend 
afthms that he appeared to Napoleon 
and foretold his downfall. 

Red Men. W. Hepworfch Dixon tells 
us that the Mormons regard the Red 
Indians as a branch of the Hebrew race, 
who lost their priesthood, and with it 
their colour, intelligence, and physiog- 
nomy, through disomdicuce. In time the 
wild-olive branch will be restored, be- 
come white in colour, and will act os a 
nation of priests. {New Amcvicd, i. L).) 

Red Rag {The). The tongue. In 
French, Le clnffbn rouge : and bataneer 
Ic ch iffon rouge means to prate. 

*' D.sooxonnir in his nioiuh n tongue, 

He must not Ins ixtlnvcr Itnlk , 

,s«> ke(‘j>s It running nil ila> long, 

.\ii(J fanrirs his r^(l rag ran talk." 
lUter Pmdnr : Lord Ii. and hin Motions, 

Bed Repnblleane. Tliose extreme 
rc^mbliciins of P’liiiicti who scniide not 
to dye their hands in lilood in order to 
accomplish their 2>o1itieal object. They 
used to wear a led cap. (See CaIrmag- 
NOLK.) 

Bed Bfwe Knight (The). Tom 
Tliumb or Tom-a-lin. Richard John- 
son, in 1597, published a “ histoiy of 
this ever-renownod Soldier, the Red Rose 
Knight, snrnaiued the Boast of Eng- 
land. ...” 

Rod Rot (IV/e). The Sun-dew (//•«'•); 
so called beeausp it ficcasions the rot iu 
sheeji. 

Red Sea. The sea of tlic Bed Man— 
i.c. Edom. Also called the “sedgy sea,” 
because of the sea-weed which collects 
there. 

Red-ehanke. A Highlander ; so 
called from a buskin formerly worn by 
them ; it was made of undremd deer’s 
hide, with the red hair outside. 

Bed Snow and Gorg Dew. Tlie 
latter is a slimy damp-liko bldod whieli 
» 2 )peai ’6 on walls. Both are doe to tlie 
presence of the algee called by botanists 
rahmlla enteuta and DcEinatocoecus snn- 
guineus, which are of the loweH* forma 
of vegetable life. 
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Red Tape* Official formality; so 
called because lawyers and jjp>v6rumeut 
officials tie their papers together with 
red tape. Charles Dickens introduced 
the phrase. 

Tlioro 18 a f^ond deal of red taive at Scotland 
Yard, hb auyouo may And to hiB coBt wbo lias any 
luiBlneBs t«) transact thore."— )K. Terrell: Ladu 
Velmar, l>k. in. 2. 


Red Tape. Dressing Edward VI. 

‘ First a shirt uas taken up by the Chief Equerry- 
in- Waiting, 

whii uas-ied it to the First Lord of lUc Buck- 
hottiuls. 

who iMBsed It to the Second Gentleinau of 
tiie Bedohamher, 

iiassetl it to the Head Itanger of 
Wiiid-inr KureHC, 

who iiHHsed It to the Tliird Groom of ilio 
Stole, 

who ]UH80(I it to the Ohancellur Boyal of 
the Duchy of Lancashire, 

who ims-ied ir to the Mawter of the WardroliC, 

w’lio iiassedPit In Norroy K.iiig-<if-AriiiB. 

V ho iNiBSod It to theConstalile of Mu; Tower, 

who tiasBed it to the Chief Steward of the 
HoUBehold, 

who jiassed it to the Hereditary Grand 
Diapei^r, 

who iiassed it to the Lord Horh Admiral of 
Kijfflaiul. 

who inihsed It to the Archhishop of raiiler- 
hiiry, 

who ])H 8 sod it to the First Lord of tlu 
Bedchamber, 

who put it 011 the yoinig king.” 

Jfarfc Twain : The Vrinrc. and Uie Pauper, p. 1 Ul. 


Red Taplsm. The following is from 
Ti'uih, Fel), 10th, 1887, p. 207 :-There 
wa.s an escape of gas at Cairibridge 
Barracks, aud this is the way of jiro-* 
(’Piling : Tlio cseajio was diseoverud by a 
juivale, who niportod it to bis (sorporitl ; 
file corporal reported it to the colour- 
6ergcaut,.aiid the colour- sergeant to the 
quartermaster- sergeant. The quarter- 
iiiastcr-sergeaiit had to report it to the 
quartermaster, and the quaiderinjistor to 
the colonel commanding the regiment, 
llie colonel had to report it to the eoiii- 
missariut officer in charge of the bar- 
racks, and the cominissariat officer to the 
barrack-sergeant, who hod to report it 
to the divisional officer of engineers. 
This officer had to report it to the 
district officer of engineers, and lie to 
the clerk of works, lioyal Engineers, 
w'ho sends for a gasiiiau to see if there is 
an escape, and report back again. While 
the reporting is going on the bairacks 
are burnt down. 


Red Tinotiire. Tliat preparation 
wdiich the alchemists thought would 
Convert any baser metal into gold. It 
is Bumotimes called the PhilosoplieT's 
Stone, the Great Elixir, and the Gi^at 
lifagistei'ium. White Tincture.) 

Bedan'. Tlie simplest of fieldworks, 
and very quickly constructed. It 9 on- 
W8t8 simply of two faces apd m angle 


formed thus a, the angle being t^ards 
the object of attack. A borruptidn of 
redetuf, (Latin.) 

Redder (T/ie). The adviser, the 
person who redes or interferos. Hius 
the proverb, “ The redder gets aye the 
worst lick of the fray.” 

** Those that in quarrels intprjMtRe 
Must wiiie theiuBtfives a bloody noBC.'* 

Reddlng-straik (A). A blow re- 
ceived by a iieacemaker, who interferes 
between two combatants to red or 
separate them ; proverbially, tlie severest 
blow a man can receive. 

“Saul 1 nut to jc. ‘Mak(> not, meddle not ;* be- 
ware of the rwldinsf-stmik '"-Sir W.SctM: Guy 
Mtmuering, ehap. \x \ 11. 

Redganntlet. The sobriquet of 
Fitz-Aldin, given him from the great 
slaughter which he made of the South- 
ron, and his reluctance to admit them to 
quarter. 'Hie sobriquet was adopted by 
him as a suruume, and tmnsniitted to 
his posterity. A novel by Sir W. Scott. 
(S(‘c eluip. viii.) 

Bedgauntlet. A novel told in a 
series of letters by Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Edward Hugh lledgauntlet, a Jacobite 
conspirator in favour of the Young Pre- 
tender, Charles Edward, is the heio. 
When George III. was crow'iied he per- 
suaded his niece, Lilias Kedgauiitlet. to 

I lick nj) the glove thrown down by the 
:ing*s eba-mpioii. Tin; plot ripened, but 
when the priuce positively refused to 
dismiss his mistress, Miss YValkinshaw — 
a Slue qiid non with the conspirators — 
the whole enterprise was given up. 
General Cainjibell arrived with the mili- 
tary, the prmce left Scotland, Kod- 
gauutlct, who embarked with him, 
locamu a })rior abroad, and Lilias, his 
niece, married her brother’s friend, 
Allan Fairford, a young advocate. 

Jivdi/annV tvt {Sir Abvr'uh^, An an- 
cestor of the family so called. 

Sir Udirard. Son of Sir Aberick, 
killed by hi^ father’s horse. 

Strltobirt. An old Tory in TFandenvff 
Willie's Tali'. He has a favourite 
monkey called “Major Weir.” Sir John, 
son and successor of Sir Robert. Sir 
Kidwald, son of Sir John. 

Sir Henrij harsie. Son of Sir Red- 
w’ald. Lad)f Henry Darsie^ wife of Sir 
Henry Darsie. Sir Arthur Harm alias 
Harstc Latimer^ son of Sir Henry and 
the above lady. Mtss Lilias alias Green- 
mantle, sister of Sir Arthur ; she marries 
Allan .Fairf 01 ^. 

Sir Edward Hugh, A political enfhu- 
siapt iwd Jacobite conspirator, uncle of 
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Sir Arthur Barsie. He appears as 
“ Laird of the Lochs,” ** Mr. £terries, of 
Birrenswork,” and **Mr. Ingoldsby.*’ 
** When he frowned, the puck^ of his 
Ink>w formed a horseshoe, the special 
mark of his race.” (^Sir JFaltei* /Scott : 
ItedgamUlet,) 

Bedlaw The haunted man. 

prafessor of chemistry iu an ancient 
college. Being haunted, he bargained 
with his spectre to leave him, and the 
condition imposed was that Bedlaw (go 
where he would) should give again ** the 
gift of forgetfulness” l^stowed by the 
^ctre. From this moment the chemist 
carried in his touch the infection of 
sullenness, selfishness, discontent, and 
ingratitude. Ou Christmas Bay the 
infection ceased, and all those who had 
suffered by it were restored to love and 
gratitude. {Dickens: The Haunted Man.) 

Bedmaln. Magnus, Earl of North- 
umberland, was so called not from his 
red or bloody hand, but on account of 
his long red beard or mane. He was 
slain in the battle of Sark (14-19). 

Ho was reniarkalile for Ins lon^r red hoard.and 
was tlierefore mlled hy tUe English Minrnus Hod- 
heard : hut the Kcoti'h in derihion railed him 
‘Magnus with the Ked Mane.' G'odscro//, fol. 
ITS. 

Rudmond 0*Neaie. Bokoby^spage, 
who is beloved by Bokeby's daughter 
Matilda. Bcdmond turns out to lie 
Mortham’s son and heir, and marries 
Matilda. {Sir Walter iScott : Jtokebtf.) 

Rednotio ad Absurdiliii. A proof 
of inference arising from the demonstra- 
tion that every other hypothesis involves 
an absurdity. Thus, suppose 1 want to 
prove that the direct roaa from two given 
places is the shortest, I should say, ”It 
must either be the shortest or not tlie 
shortest If not the shortest, then some 
other road is the direct road ; but there 
cannot be two shortest roads, therefore 
the direct road must be the shortest.” 

RedupUcatad or RIoooliet Words, 

of inten^ying force. Chit-chat, click- 
clack, ditter- clatter, dilly-dally, ding- 
dong, drip-drop, fal-lal, flim-flam, flddle- 
fodSc, flip-flop, fliffy-fluffy, flippity- 
floppity, handy-pandy, harum-scMum, 
helter-skelter, heyve-key>'e {Halliwell)^ 
hibbledy-hobbledy, higgledy-piggledy, 
hob - nob, hodge - podge, hoity - toity, 
hurly-burly, mish-mash, mixy-maxy 
{Broekett)^ namby-pamby, niddy-noddy, 
ntminyv-piminy, nosy-poijjr; pell-mell, 
pit-pat, pitter-patter, ranoem-tandem, 
rauay>-dandy, ribble-rabble, riff-raff, 
Tply-poly, rusty-fustyi-crastyy wsaw, 


shilly-shally, slip-slop, siish-slosh, snick- 
siiuck, spif^-spattOT, splitter-splutt^, 
aquish-squash, teeny-tiiiy, tick-tack, 
tilly-valley, tiny-totty, tip-top, tittle- 
tattle, toe- toes, wee-wee, wiggle-waggle, 
widdy - waddy {HalliudT)^ widdle- 
wuddle, wibble-wobble, wish-wash, 
wishy-washy ; besides a host of rhyming 
I spiohyms, as haw ling- aqua wling, mew- 
Img-pewling. whisky-frisky, musty- 
fusty, gawky-puwky, slippy- sloppy, 
rosy-posy, right and tight, wear and 
tear, high and mighty, etc. ; and many 
more with the Anglo-Saxon letter- 
rhyme, as «afe and roiuid, jog-trot, etc. 

Bee. Bight. Thus teamers say to a 
leadiug horse, “ Bee ! ’* wheii tliey^waufc 
it to ■ ui*n to the right, and “ Hey I ” for 
the contrary direction. (Saxon, reht ; 
German, reeht ; Latin, rectus ; various 
English dialects, reef, Whence rcetle, ** to 
put to rights.") 

“ IrVbo A\ith a lii‘> ami the heiists command.” 

ilicro-Cijnicon (i5u0). 

Biddle me, riddle me ree. Expound 
my riddle rightly. 

Reed. A broken reed. Something 
not to be trusted for support. Egypt is 
called a broken reed, to which Hezekiah 
could not trust if the Assyrians made 
war on Jerusalem, “ which broken reed 
if a man leans on, it will go into liis 
hand and pierce it.” Heed walking 
sticks arc referred to. 

bruised reed, iu Bible lai^uago, 
menus a believer weak iu grace. A 
bruised reed [(Jod] will not break. 

Reed SbaHen by the Wind (A), 
ill Bible language, means a ]mu*sou blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. John 
the Baptist (said Christ) was not a “reed 
shaken by the wind,” but from ttie very 
first had a firm lielief in the Messiahship 
of the Son of Mary, and this conviction 
was not shaken by fear or favour. 

Reef. He must take in a reef or so. 
He must reduce his expenses; he must 
retrench. A reef is tliat part of a soil 
which is between two rows of eyelet- 
holes. The object of these eyelet-holes 
is to reduce the sail reef by reef as it is 
required. 

Beekie {Auld), Chambers says: 
“ An old patriarchal laird (Burham of 
Largo) was iu the habit of regulating 
the time of evening worship by the ap- 
pearance of the smoke of Emnburgn. 

. . . When it increased in density, in 
consequence of the good folk preparing 
Fupper, he would . . . sajr, ‘ It is time 
uoOf bairns, to tak the bulks apd gang 
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to oiir lieds, for yonder’s auld Beelde, I 
«ee, putting on her ^ht-cap.’ ” 

“Yi.n«lor w auld Rc^, Tou^niaj' «ee the 
Hiiioko luivor ovor her atxwenty iiillea dietauce. 

• -Sir W. StiiM : The Abbot, xvil. 

Reel. Miffht off the reel. Without 
intermission. A reel is a device for 
ii'indiug rope. A reel of cotton is a 
certain cmantity wound on a bobbin. 
(Anglo-Saxon reOl.) 

“ Wo ve iicien travelling host rari of twent> -four 
hours riKlir, off the vt*e\.‘'—BuMrt.wood: Rubbery 
tuult-r Armn, fliup. 

Reel. A Scotch dance. (Gaelic, 
right 1.) 

Reeves Tale. Thomas Wright says 
that thi*, tale occurs frequently in the 
jest- and story-books of the sixteenth and 
^vniitcenth centuries. Boccaccio has 
given it in the Decameron, evidently 
from a fabliau, which has been printed 
in Bavbazaii under the title of De Oom~ 
bert vt dee Denx Clere. Chaucer took 
the story from another fabliau, which 
Wright has given in his Anecdota Liter • 
aria, p. 15. 

Refiresli'er. A fee paid to a barrister 
daily in addition to his retaining fee, to 
remind him of the case intrusted to his 
charge. 

ReAreshmeiits of public men, etc. 

Bkauam's favourite refreshment was 
bottled porter. 

Byiiox almost lived on uncanny foods, 
sneh iiH garlic pottage, raw artichokes 
and vinegar, broths of bitter herbs, 
saffron biscuits, eggs and lemons. 

Catalani’s favourite refreshment was 
sweetbreads. 

Contralto singers can indulge even 
ill T'ork and iiease-pudding. 

Cook {G. L\) indulged in everything 
drinkable. 

Disrai]ij (Lord Beaconsfield), cham- 
jiagiie. 

Emery, cold brandy and water. 

Gladstone, an egg lieateu up in 
sherry. 

Henderson, gum arable and sheny. 

Incledon (Mre.), Madeira. 

Jordan {Mrs.), Calves’ -foot jelly dis- 
solved in warm sherry. 

Kean {Edmtmd), beef-tea for break- 
fast; brandy neat. 

Kemble {both John and Charles), 
rump-steaks and kidneys. John indulged 
in opium. 

Lewis, oysters and mulled wine. 

Maxibran, a dozen native oysters and 
a ]^nt of half-and-half. 

Biddons {Mrs.), mutton-chops, either 
neok Of chump, and porter, 


Smith ( William), coffee. 

Sopranos eschew much butoheris 
meat, which baritones may indulge in. 

Tenors rarely indulge in beez-steaJes 
and sirloins. 

Wood {Mrs.), draught porter. 

Regale (2 syl.). To entertain like a 
king. (Latin, rega*hs, Jike a king, 
kingly.) 

Re'gan and Gon'erIL Two of the 

daughters of King Lear, and types of 
unfilial daughters. {Shakespeare : King 
Lear.) 

^gatta {[(alian). Originally ap- 
plied to the contests of the gondoliers 
at Venice. 

Regent ( The). {Sec Ships.) 

Regent’s Park ( London) . This park 
was originally attaclied to a palace of 
Queen Elizabeth, hut at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century much of the 
land was let on long leases, which fell in 
early in the nineteenth century. The 

§ resent park was formed under the 
irectiou of Mr. Nash, and received 
its name in compUmeut to George IV., 
then rriiice Regent. 

RegUne de la Calotte. Adminis- 
tration of government by ecclesiastics, 
ITie calotte is tins small skull-cap worn 
over the tonsure. 

Regiment dc la Calotte. A society 
of witty aT>d satirical men in the reign of 
Louis XlV. When any public character 
made liimself ridiculous, a. calotte was 
sent to liini to “ (;over the bald or brain- 
less part of his noddle.” {See above.) 

Regi'na {St.), the Wrgin martyr, is 
depicted with lighted torches held to her 
sides, as she stands fast bound to tbe 
cross on which she suffered martyrdom. 

Regiomonta'nns. The Latin equiva- 
lent of Konigsherger. ITie name adopted 
by Johann Muller, the mathematician. 
(1436-1470.) 

Re'glnm Donum (Latin). An an- 
nual grant of public money to the Pres- 
byterian, Independent, and Baptist 
ministers of Ireland. It began in 1672, 
and was commuted in 1869. 

Re'glUB Professor. One who holds 

in an English university a professorship 
founded by Henry VIII. Each of the 
five Regius Professors of Cambridge re- 
ceives a iDvally-eudowed stipend of 
about £40. In the universities of Scot- 
land they are appointed by the Crown. 
The present stipend is OQORt £400 or 
£500. 
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Bas'iOarB {The). All tbb BritiBh 
trooptt «!CCQpt the militia, the yeomaury, 
aud the volunteers. There lure no ir- 
regulars in the British armVi bht such a 
force exists among tho block troops. 

BOhobo'aiii (A). A clerical hat. 

“He [Mr. Holstone] was short of stsfnre Land 
wtirej a rehulHtam, or sboveJ bat, which lie did 
uot . . . remove.'’—** Cwrw BM ’* ; Shirtey, chap. i. 

Reboboam. A rehohoam of claret w 
ruta is a double Jeroboam. (2Ghr. xiii. 3.) 

1 reboixiam l* jerohoaiua or .*is pints. 

1 jerritMwin ~ tapiiet-beiis or is pints. 

1 tappet*taeu « s iiuigniims or s pints. 

1 uiagiittin a :! quarts or 4 pints. 

Reign Of Terror. The period in the 
French Bevolution between the fall of 
the GKrondists and overthrow of Bobes- 
pierre. It lasted 4‘iO days, from May 
31st, 1793, to July *J7th, 1794. 

Relmlceiinar (A). A sorcci'ess, a 
pythoness ; one skilled in numbci's. 
i^rcery and Chaldean numbers are sy- 
nonymous terms. The Anglo-Saxon rtM- 
stajas means charms or conjuration, and 
the Norse reim^kruHar means one skilled 
in numbers or charms. Noma of the 
Fitful Head was a Beimkeunar, ** a con- 
troller of the elements.” 

Roino. To fjh'c the reins. To let go 
unrestrained : to give licence. 

To take the reins. To assume tho 
guidance or direction. 

Reins (The), Tho kidneys, supposed 
by the Hebrews and others to be the scat 
ox knowledge, pleasure, and pain. The 
Psalmist say8(xvi, 7), "‘My reins instnict 
me in the night season,’* i,c. iny kidneys, 
the seat of knowledge, instru^ me liow 
to trust in Ood. Solomon says (I*rov. 
xxiii. 16), ** My reins shall rejoice when 
[men] .s])eak right things,*’ i,o. truth ex- 
cites joy from my kidneys ; and Jeremiah 
says (liam. iii. 13), God caused His 
arrows to enter into my reins,” i.e. sent 
pmn into my kidneys. (Latin, ren, a 
kidney.) 

Refdresal. Principal secretary for 
private u Hairs in the court of Lilliput, 
and great friemd of Gulliver. When it 
was proposed to put the Man-Mountain 
to death for high trea.son. Reldresal 
•moved as an amendment, that the ^ 
” traitor should have both his eyes put | 
emt, and be sneered to live.that hie might 
serve the pation.V XSwift : Gulliver's 
Travels; Voyage to Lilliput.) 

' RallKM. A writer in the Twentieth 
CeMury (1892, article Bovs) says: 
**8Qm of the most astotiodmg relics are 


officially shown in Borne, iSiid publicly 
adored by the highest dignitaries of the 
Christian Chai'ch,.lRth oil the magnifl- 
cenco of ecclesiastical pomp and ritual.’* 
The following ore mentioned : — 

A 'UOTTI.R OK TIIM V'lUHIX’H HILK. 

THS CUADLE AXli SWADPLlSe CL0TB18 Of tbS 
infant JebUB. 

The chubs ok the pexitext TUnF. 

The crows of thorss. 

Th k FiSGKH OK Thum AS, With which be touched 
the wouud in the Hide of .fOBUB. 

Haihok the ViRQis Mary. 

The r.vsukrruhiep ok 8t. Vrros'ioa, on 
wliicLi the face of .Tenufi wan nilraculously 
pieiiired. 

Hay ok the masqkk in wbicli the infant Jobiib 
w:i8 laid. 

Hbaus ok Petek. rAuc, a\u Matthew. 

The jNscRiPTiux set over ibe cross )>y tho 
4>rdor of PilHW. 

Nailb used at the eruciQxion. 

Piece uk the chemise of the Virgin Mary. 

The sii.vek money iprhen to .ludns hy the 
.fowibh priests, wliieli he fliiiigr into the Temple. 
him! w.<iBex])ended in inoin^' the potters* QeJd as a 
cemetery for Htramrers. 

The taiii.k on which the soldlerg cast lots fur 
the coat of Je.su.s. 

V Brady mentions many others, some 
of whicli arc actually impossibilities, as, 
for example, a rib of the Verbnm earn 
fuetnm^ a vial of tho sweat of St. Michael 
When he contended with Satau, some of 
•the i*ay.s of tho btai* which guided the 
w'ise men. (See Claris Valendarta^ 
p. 240.) 

Relief {The), lu fortification, the 
general height to which the defensive 
inashcs of earth are raised. The direc- 
tiiHiK in whieb the inas.scs are laid out 
are called the lmnn(fs, * 

Rem Aon. You have hit the mark ; 
you have hit the nail on the head. Item 
nett tetigisti (Plautus). A phrase in 
a.rchery, ineauiug. You have hit tlie 
while, or the bull’s-eye. 

*" Una am once ii(;ain,' biiid Sir Piorcic.’ — 7’A/* 
J/oimM/( rv, chap. xvi. 

Remember. Tho last injunction of 
Charles I., on the scaffold,* to Bishop 
•luxfin. A probable solution of this 
mysterious Avord is giv^n in Xofes and 
. Querns (Februar}’ 24th, 1894, p. 144). 

! 1 he .substance is this : Charles, who was 
; really at heart a Catholic, felt persuaded 
that his misfortunes were a divine visita- 
I tinn on him for retaining the church 
! property confiscated by Henry VIII., 
t uiid made a vow 'that if God would re- 
store him to the throne, he would restore 
thi.s property to the Church. Hiis vow 
may be seen in the British Museum. 
His injunction to the bishop tyofi to re- ' 
member this vow, and enjoiii his son 
Charles to cfiiTv it out. Charles II.. 
however, wanted all the money he ooiild 
get, and therefore the chur^lunds ^were 
never restured, i 
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fteknigliui {SQ. Remy, bishop and 
confessor, is represented as carrying a 
vessel of holy oil, or ill the act of anoint- 
ing therewith Clovis, who kneels before 
him. When Clovis presented himself for 
baptism, Bemy said to him, ** Sigam- 
brian, henceforward bum what thou 
hast worshipped, and worship what thou 
hast bumoa.” (438-533.) 

Remls atque Vella (Latm). With 
cal's and sails. Tooth and nail ; with all 
despatch. 

“ We were goini? retnig aJtqm velif Into the iii- 
of the Proteiicler, since a Scot had i>re- 
Benicd !i .Tiu'oliire at. court.”— <S‘o' ir. ticott : Retl- 
unnntlet (conclusion;. 

Benaleeance (French). A term ap- 
plied ill the arts to that pleculiar style of 
decoration revived by Kaphael, and 
which resulted from ancient paiutinss 
exhumed in the poiitiiicato of Leo X. 
(Kith century). The French Kcuaissance 
is a Gothic ^eloton with classic details. 

Renaissanoe Period {Tht). That 
IMjriod in French history "which began 
with the Italian wars in the reign oi 
Charles VIII. and chiscd with the reign 
of Henri II . It was the intercourse with 
Italy, Immght about by the Italian war 
(1494-1557), wdiich “regenerated” the 
arts and sciences in France ; but os every- 
thing was Italianised — the langnage, 
dress, architecture, poetry, prose, food, 
iiiaiiners, cjte. — it was a iicriod of great 
fiilfee taste and national oeformity. 

Renard. Vue queue de reuard. A 
mockery. At one time a common prac- 
tical joke was to fasten a fox’s t.an be- 
hind a }M^r8on against whom a laugh was 
designed. “Paiiurge never refrained 
from attaching a fox’s tail or tlic ears 
fd' a h'vtu’ct, behind a Master of Aids or 
Doctor of Divinity, wheiu'verlie encoun- 
tered them.” — Rnhelais : (larffuutuu, ii. 

16. (.SVr ItEYNARD.) 

“ t*'csi line petite vipere 
tJiu n'epiiivneroit jms sun pere, 

Et qui par nature ou par arc 
ocaif conper la queue uu renard. ' 

JJmitcaire: L'Embttrrns de la Fo.re, 

Renarder (French). To vomit, es- 
pecially after too freely indulging in 
mtoxicatiug drinks. Our word fojr 
means also to be tipsy. 

n luy \ isite la machoire, 

Vuaud rautre luy renarde aux xeiix. 

Le liHiime qu’ils .vcnoient Oe buire 
Pour se le rendre a gut niieox niieux." 

^!ieur de at. Amant : Chambre de Desbwche. 

Rena'ta. Ben^e, daughter of tiouis 
XIX. and Anne of Bretagne, married 
Hercules^ second son of {mcretia Borgia 
and Alphonso. 


Rennud. French form of Einoldo 
(<?.r.>. . 

Renault of Montantian. , Ifi the 

last chapter of the romance of 
Four Beuault, os an act of penance, 
carries the hods of mortar for the,biiild- 
ing of St. Peter’s, at Cologne. 

“ Since I cannot improve our nrcbltecture, , . . 
I aiii resolved to do like llonaiilt of Montautian., 
and I will wait on tbo inasons. ... As It was not 
In vny {;ood luck to be cut out for one of (befq, 1 
will live and die the admirer of their dlviue 
writings.*' — JSabc/uMi : Piologae to Book K of 
Pantaffrml. 

Rendezvous. The place to which 
you are to repair, a meeting, a place of 
muster or call. Also used as a verb. 
(French, rendez, betake ; vous^ yours^.) 

His hoiis:' is a grand rendezvous of the flite of 
I’ans. 

The IiiipenrtI (iiiard was ordered to rendezvous 
in rbe (.'haiiips de Mars. 

RoniS (2 syl.). La (mi Roi Rene. Son 
of Louis II., Due d’ Anjou, Comte de 
Provence, father of Margaret of Anjou. 
The last minstrel monarch, just, joyous, 
and debonair ; a friend to chase and tilt, 
but still more so to jKietry and music. 
Ho gave in largesses to knights-erraiit 
and minstrels (so says Thiebault) more 
than ho received in revenue. (1408-1480.) 

’‘Stud.\inir to promoio. as far as iKissible, the 
iniiimdinte iitirrhand good humour of hissubjners 
... he WR^ never mentioned liy them excepting 
11'^ Ia ItonJioi diHtmctlon . . . due to him 

eertMinl.v l*.\ the ((imliiies of hi« licarr,if not by 
tIio*ie of liiK head," an' Waller Hcoft: Anm of 
(itiemieiH, eliap. \xi\. 

Ren6 Leblanc. Notary-public of 
Grand Pix* (Nova Scotia), the father of 
twenty children and 159 grandchildren. 
{hongfellou' : Erangehnc.) 

Rep'artee' properly means a smart 
return blow in fencing. (French, re~ 
pnrftr, to return :i blow.) 

Repenter Curls. 'Phe long ringlets 
ot a hn.ly'.s haii*. Repeutir is the French 
for a |.u'nitpntiiiry, and leu repentirs are 
the girls sent there for reformation. 
Repe}ith\ theiefore, is a Lock Hospital 
or Magdalen. Now. Mary Ma^al^ is 
represented to have had such long hair 
that she wiped off her tears therewith 
from the feet of Jesus. Hence, Mag- 
dalen curls would mean the long hair of 
a Mary Magdalen made into ringlets. 

Reply Churllzli ( Th e). Sir, you are 
no judge ; your opinion has no weight 
with me. Or, to use Touchstone’s illus- 
tration : If a courtier tell memy beard is 
not well cut, mid I disable his judgment, 
I give him the I'eply churlish, which is 
the fifth remove from the lie direct, or, 
cftther, the lie direct iu the fifth degree.** 
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Beproof VallAnt C7%r). Sir, allow 
me to tell tou that ia not the tratli. To 
use Toudristone’s ilHstration ; a 

courtier tolls me mj beard is not well 
cut, and I answer, * That is not true,* I 
Rive him the reply valiant, which is the 
fourth* remove from the lie direct, or 
rather, the lie direct in the fourth 
degree.** 

The reproof valiant, the rniintercbeck quarrel- 
S'une, the lie circuinfitautial, and the lie direct 
are not clearly defined hy Touchstone. The fol- 
Joviujor, perhaps, will give the distinction re- 
quiivd: 7 hut in not true; How dare you utter 
Bnt*h a falsehood ; // you said so, you are a liar ; 
"i ou ai-o^ liar, or you lie, 

BApnblioaii Queen. Sophie Char- 
lotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia. 

Bepnblloane. Blilce.) 

Beeolnte {T/te). John Florio, the 
^ilologist, tutor to Prince Henry ; the 
Holofeines of Shakespeare. (1645-1625.) 

TAe revoftUe doctor. John Bacon- 
thorp (*-1346). 

The Mo&t resolute doctor. Guillaume 
Durandus de St. Poun-ain (*-1332). 

Rest ( The). A contraction of resid'ue 
— thus, resid\ resit, res^t. 

Best on One’s Oars. {See Oahs.) 

Bes’tlve (2 syl.) means inclined to 
resist, resist -ive, obstinate or self-willed. 
It has nothing to do 'with 7'est (quiet). 

^stora'tionlsts. The followers of 
Origen’s opinion that all persons, after a 
purgation proportioned to tht j demerits, 
■will be restored to Divine favour and 
taken to Paradise, Mr. Ballow, of 
America, h«a8 introduced an extension of 
the term, and maintains that all retribu- 
tion is limited to this life, and at the 
resurrection all will be restored to life, 
joy, and immortality. 

Besnrreotion Ben. Grave robbers. 
First applied to Burko and Hare, in 1829, 
who rifled graves to sell the bodies for 
dissection, and sometimes even murdered 
people for the same purpose. 

Beenrrectlon Pie is made of broken 
cooked meat. Meat rechauffe is some- 
times called “resurrection meat.** 

Betla'riufl. A gladiator who made 
use of a net, which he throw over bis 
adversary. 

“ As in thronged Amphitheatre of old. 

The wary Betiarins trapped his foe." 

^ Thomemt: Castle of Indolence^ canto ii. 

Betert Ceuii^onB (7^e). Sir, I am 
not of your opinion ; I** beg to ^ffer 
^om yon ; or, to use Touchstone’s iUos- 
tration, If 1 said his beard was not cut 
well, he was in the mind it wan” The 


lie seven times removed : or rather, the 
lie direct in the seventh degree. 

Bonbon IMxon. A village sohool- 
mabter “ of ragged lads.” 

" Mid noise, A.id dirt, and stench, and play, and 
]>mre. 

He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate." 

Crabibc: Borough, letter xxiv. 

Bovoilld [re-vatf-i/a]. The beat of 
drum at daybreak to worn the sentries 
that they maj forbear from challenging, 
as the troops are awake. (French, re- 
ret Her, to awake.) 

Revonona b noa Boutons. (See 

Moutons.) 

Bovorond. An archbishop is the 
Most itecerend [Father in God] ; a 
bishop, the Right Reverend : a dean, 
the J ery Rerei'end ; an archdeacon, the 
Vemrahle ; all the rest of the clergy, 
the Reverend. 

Rovotments, in fortifleations. In 
’‘permanent fortifleatiou *' the sides of 
ditches supported by walls of masonry 
are so called. (See Counteetobts.) 

Review. The Ih'iiish Revieiv was 
nicknamed “My Grandmother.** In 
Don Juan, Lord Byi*ou says, ho bribed 
^"MgCfrondmofhci'*s Reriew. the British.” 
The editor took this in dudgeon and 
gave Byron the lie, but the poet turned 
the laugh against the reviewer. 

* Am 1 finf, l lip *.My Ciniudniotlier*,a bit of 
proM*. Xuctre AmUrouHniie. 

Revl'se (2 sj'l). The second proof- 
sheet submitted to an author or 
“reader.” 

" I at. longtli renclioil a vaulted roimi, . . . and 
beheld, seainl by a l>ini]i and empbiyed in reading 
a bbiruil rpxHP . . . ibe aiitbor of Waverley.'"— 
itir M'ultrr Si'ntt: Fortunee of N%yel (introduction). 

Revival of Xiottera In England 

dates from tho commencement of the 
eleventh century. 

Bovlval of Painting and Sonlp- 

tnro began -with Niccola Pisano, Giunto, 
Cirnabue, and Giotto (2 syl.). 

Revo'ke (2 syl.). When a player at 
cards can follow suit, but plays some 
other card, ho mokes a revoke, and hy 
the laws of whist the adversaries are en- 
titled to score three points. 

“ fiotid heaven ' Revoke ? Beniemlier, If the sot 
Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt." 

Crahbe : Borough. 

Bevnlsion (in philosophy) . Part of a 
substance set off and formed into a dis- 
tinct existence; as when a slip is cut 
from a tree and planted to form a dis- 
tinct plant of itself. TertuUian the 
Montanist taught that the second peieoD 
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of the Trinity was a reyulsion of the 
leather. (Latin, revitlsio, re~vello^ to pull 
hack.) 

Rewe. A roll or sh'p ; as Haginan’s 
liewe. (iiS’ft? Bagman.) 

*; There is a whole \v(irl4 of ciirlouH history con- 
taineil in the phrase 'ragman's rewe,’ meaning a 
list, roll, catalogue, . . . oharror, scroll of any 
kind. ] II Phra Plowtnan'a ViitMii it Is used lor the 
pope’s hull,”— fc'dAwbMr<//£ Review, lH7o. 

‘•In Fescenium was first iuveutod the jo.\litee 
of luynstrelsie and syiigyiig inerrie songs for 
inakyng laughter, hence called ‘ Fescennla Car- 
mma,' which 1 translate a * Itagmau's Kewe' or 
Bible.”- Vduii. 

Resm'ard the ITox. The hero iu 
the beast -epic of the fourteenth century. 
This prose poem is a satire on the state 
of Germany in the Middle AfTe.s. Rey- 
nard typifies the church ; his uncle, 
Isengrin Iho wolf, t3rpifics the baronial 
element : and Nodcl the lion, the regal. 
Tlie word means deep counsel or wit. 
(Gothic, rat/inohart^ cunning in counsel ; 
Old Norse I hreimi and ard ; German, 
•pelnehe^ Reynard is commonly used as 
a synonym of fox. {ILeinnch von Alh - 
niaav.) 

“Where prowling Reynard trod his nightly 

round,” ItlmnufieUl : Farmer'e lion. 

lieynard the Far. Professedly by 
Hinreck van Alckmer, tutor of the Duke 
of Lorraine. I'liis name is generally 
supposeil to be a pseudonym of Hermann 
Burkhusen, town clerk and book printer 
iu Rostock. (149S.) 

Fahe Refinard. So Dry^den describes 
the Unitarians in his Hind and Panther. 
{ISee Renaed.) 

“ With greater guile 
False II eyiinvd fed on eonseiTared spoil ; 

Tiie graceless heH**! I>j Athann'sins first 
Was chased from Nice, then by Socinus nursed.” 

Part 1 . 51-54. 

Reynar’dine (3 syl.) . Tlie eldest sou 
of Reynard the Fox, who assumed the 
names of Dr. Pedauto and Crabron. 

( Reynard the Fojl .) 

Reyrnold of Montalbon. One of 

Charlemagne's knights and paladins. 

Rezlo. (*SVr Doctor Rezio.) 

Rhadaman'thOB. One of the three 
judges of hell ; Minos and JEacos being 
the other two. {Greek mythology.) 

Rliampsinl'tos. The Greek form 
of Ra.m'esp.s III., the richest of the 
Egyptkin king-^, who amassed seventy- 
seven millions sterling, which he secured 
in a treasury of stoue, but by on artifice 
of the builder he was robbed every 
night. 

Herndotns (hk. ii. cliap. 1S1) tells ns that two 
brothers were the architects of the treasury, and 
that they placed in the wall a reniovahle stone, 
thrungh which tliey crept every night to purloin 


the store. The king, after a time, noticed the 
mininiitiiin,iuid set a traji to catch the thieves. 
One of the hrothi-rs was caught in the trap, hut 
the other brother, to prevent detection, cut off 
his head and iniide gnod his escape. 

*.• This, tale is almost identical with that of 
Troplion 108 , told liy Pausaniaa Hyneus (S syl.) 
a Bffiotiau king emphiyea Trophonios and his 
hrotlicr to build him a treasury. In so doing they 
also contrived tf> place in the wall a reiiiovaiilc 
stone, through which tlu»y crept nightly to pur- 
loin the king’s stores, lijrieus also set a trap t«» 
4!atcli the thief, and one of tlic brothers was 
i-aiight ; hut Trophonios cut oti his head to prevent 
deroctfou, and made good Ins cscai <■ There can- 
not be a doubt that the tivo tales aic in realitv 4>ue 
and the same. 


Rliapzody means songs strung to- 
gether. The term was originally applied 
to the books of the Iliad and “Ody/ssey, 
which at one time were in fragments. 
Certain bards collected together a num- 
ber of the fragments, enough to make a 
connected “ballad," and sang them as 
our minstrels sang the deeds of famous 
heroes. Those bards wlio sang the l/tad 
wore a red robe, and those who sang tlie 
Odyasey a hlne one. Pisis'tratos of 
Athens had all the.se fragments care- 
fully compiled into their present form 
(Greek rapfo^ to sew or stnng together ; 
ode, a song.) 

Rhone (I syl.). The Rhine. (Latiu, 
Rhenm.) 

“ Ti» 

Khi'iic ctr the Uaiiaw ri)auulM‘] ” 

MtUim: Ptutultav Loai, hk. i. .'LVI. 

Rhine or Rhineland. The country 
of Gunther, King of Burgiiud)^ is so 
called in the yibvlanyen~Lied, 

“ No! H lord of innnelriiul ctmhl follow wliere be 

liew.” Xiiirlunji ii-Lied. at. IMO. 

Rhi'no. Ready money. («SVr Nose.) 
May not this explain the phrase ‘‘pay- 
ing through the nose " {par le nez), that 
is, paying ready rhino. Rhino = money 
is very old. 

“S.IMM- :i>* I kimw. 

Have parted witli tloMr lOiuh ibiuo ' 

'Jhi .N'tcri/Kiu iiAiilru (PoCI 

Rhod'alind. A princess famous for 
her “ knightlv " ileeds ; she would have 
been the wife of Gon'dibert, but he 
wisely preferred Bii-tha, a country girl, 
the daughter of the sage As'tragon. 


Bully {The). Thecolossus 

of Rhodes. 


‘ Yet fain wouUlst iliou tlie crouching world l»c- 

.Tnsl^likl^the Rlinilian l>ull.v o’er the tide." 

Pitn Piiidar: The Luetad.csLUUi 


Rho'dian Law. Th^ earliest system 
of marine law known to history ; com- 
piled by the Rhodians about 900 B.a 

The Rhone of Christian elo^ 
quenee. St. Hil'aiy ; so called from the ^ 
vehmnenoe of his style. (300-368.) 
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HbWit'to V«rM {ufoi^f^verBe). A 
Ime in which eadi snccessiYe word has 
more Bylk,hles than the one '^ceding it 
(Greek, rhopahn^ a club, whi^ from the 
handle to the top grows l^ger.) 

Rom - tibi cctnftfci, UoctisRtiuc, dulclsoiu»ruiii. 
Spes douB aacrnio-est Btatioiiis cdticiliRUir. 
Hope over solaces ms.uraole individiuli:. 

1 a .1 4 :> 

BllSrme. Neither rhtfn^ nor reason. 
Fit neither' for amusement nor instruc- 
tion. An author took his book to Sir 
Thomas' More, chancellor in the rriguof 
Heniy VIII., and asked his opiuioii. 
Sir Thomas told the author to turn it 
into rhyme. He did so, anti subiuittcil 
it again to tlio lord chancellor. “ Ay I 
ay I ” said the 'witty satirist, “ that will 
do, that will do. ’Tis rhyme now, hut 
before it w'us neither rliymc nor roiusou.’* 

Rhymer. Thonnis the Rhijmer. 
Thomas Learmouiit, of Ercildoune*, who 
lived in the thirteenth century* This 
was'qtdte a different person to Tliomas 
Bymer, the historiographer royal to 
William III. (Who flourished 1283). (<SVr 
True Thomas.) 

Rhyming to Death. The Irish at 
one time believed that their children and 
cattle could be “eybittcii,” tliati.s, h(*- 
witched by an evil eye, and that the 
** eybitter,^^ or witch could “riine*^ them 
to death. (A*. Hcott : Discovery of JFtich- 
craft , ) (oee Bats. ) 

Rlb'aldry is the laujjuage of a ribald. 
(French, nlmnd; Old French, ribnuthr ; 
Italian, ribalderia^ the language of a 
vagabond or rogue.) 

Ribbon Dodge {The), Plying a 
person secretly with threatening letters 
in order to drive him out. of the ueigh- 
liourhood, or to compel him to do some- 
thing he objects to. The Irish Hibboii 
men sent threatening letters or Icttera 
containing coffins, cross>bone.s, or dag- 
gers, to obnoxious neighbours. 

Rlbbonlom. A Catholic association 
organised in Ireland about 1 808. Its two 
idain objects wei-e (1) to secure “ fixity of 
tenure,” called the tenant-right ; and (2) 
to deter anyone from taking land from 
which a tenant has been ejected. The 
name arises from a ribboii worn as a 
badge in tlie button-hole. 

. RttMtmi Pl]q»lii. So called from 
Ribfllto^ iu Yorkshire, where Sir Henry 
Goodricke planted tliree pips, sent to 
him from Kouen, in Nbnnatidy. Two 
pips died, but from the third oame all 
the B^bston apple-trees in Ei^land. 


Rtomrdo^ in tl^ opera of / ^nfa^nif 
is Sir Bichard Fbrth, a Puritan, com* 
mander of Plymouth fortress. Lord 
Walton promised to give him his daugh- 
ter Elvi'ra in marriage, but Elvira had 
engaged her affections to Lewd Arthur 
Talbot, a Cavalier, to 'whom ultimately 
she was luarried. 

Rlcoiardet'to. Snu iff Agmou aud 
brother fff Bradunuiiite. {Jrioslo: Ur^ 
Imnio Rnriosu.) 

Rico Christians. Converts to Cliris- 
tiaiiity for worldly benefits, such us a 
8U])ply of l ice to Indians. Profession of 
Christianity born of lucre, not faith. 

Rice thrown after a Bride. It 

was an Indiiiu custom, rice being, 
witli ilu; Hindus, an (Mubleiu of fccim- 
ility. Tlie bridegroom throws three 
handfuls over the bride, and the bride 
does tlie same over the bridegroom. 
With us the rice is thrown by neighbom's 
and friends. (See Marriaqe Knot.) 

Rich as Croesus. (See Crcesus.) 

Rich as a Jew, This express^ 
arose in the Middle Ages, when Jews 
were almost the only lucrchauts, and 
were certainly the most wealthy of the 
people. There are still the Bothschilds 
among them, and others of great wealth. 

Richard Coeur de Xdon. (See 
Bogie. ) 

“Hib trniiortilouH name ciiiployed l>v ilio 
Syrian inoMiers to Kileiu'e tlieir infants ; ami if ii 
liort»o suddenly Biarted from the way, bis rider was 
wont to pxulaiin. ‘ Dost tlioii rliink Klutf Uicliaril 
i!» in the biiBh ? ’ "-^Gibbon: VrrUno anrlFall, etc., 
-M, 140 . 

Richard II.*8 Horse. Boon Barbary. 

(See Horse.) 

“ Ob. bow It yearned ni\ lioiirt whan I licbeld 

In liouilon sireetB. that coronation day. 

When Bolmg broke rode on roan Bnrbary. 

That horse that t hou bo often bast hPBtrid. 

That borne that 1 so ivtrefnlly have dresseil.’* 
Sbake/tpeare : Hichard //., \ . 6 . 

Richard nz.'8 Horae. White Surrey. 
(See Horse.) 

''Saddle White Rnrrey for the field to-morrow.” 

Shnketippare : Biehard Tit.^ v. 8. 

Richard Roe. (See Doe.) 

Richard is Himself again. These 
words are not in Shakespeare’s Richard 
1 1 f.y but were interpolate from Colley 
Cibber by John Kemble. 

Richard of Cirencester. Some- 
times called “ The' Monk of West- 
minster,” an early Engli^ chronicler. 
His chronicle On the J^neient State of 
Jiritain was first brought to light by 
Dr. Charles Julius Bertram, professor 
of English at Copenliageu iu l<47,' bat 
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the original (like tha ordinal of 2^- 
][^erBon’B Oasian and of Joe Smith's 
Moot nf Mormon) doee^not exist, and 
grave suspicion prevails that all three 
are alike forgeries. {1^ Sanchonxatbo.) 

RIfibair'da, wife of Nicholas cl’Este. 
A widow \^ho, witii her sou Hercules, 
was dispossessed of her inheritance by 
liionello and Borso. Both were obliged 
to go into exile, but finally Hercules 
recovered his lordship. 

Bfchborougli, Blcbeboro*, or 
Bateabnrgb (a Bomuu fort in the time 
of Claudius), called- by Alfred of Bever- 
ley, Bichberge ; by the Saxons (accord- 
ing to Bede) Boptacester, and by others 
Buptiniuth ; by Orosius, the port and 
city of Bhutubus ; by Aniiiiitiiius, 
Bhutupiffi Statio ; by Antoninus, Rhit- 
upis PortuB ; by Tacitus, Portus Trutu- 
leiisis for Bhutupensis; by Ptolcm}', 
Bhutupiffi. {Carnal.) 

Rldk Blonl^I. This is on April fool 
joke transferred to hay-harvest. The 
joke is tliis : some greenhorn is sent a 
good long distance to borrow a rick- 
laould, with strict injunction not tu 
drop it. The lender places something 
very heavy in a sack or bag, which lie 
hoists on the greenhorn's bock. He 
carries it carefully in the hot sun to tlie 
hayflcld, and gets well laughed at for 
his pains. 

Rickety Stock. Stock bought or 
sold for a man of straw. If the client 
cannot pay, the broker must. 

Ricochet {I'iid'o-nhaij']. Anything 
repeated over and over jigaiii. ITie 
fabulous binl that had only one note 
was called the ricochet; and the re- 
bound on water termed ducka and 
drakes has the same name. Karslial 
Vauban (1633-1707) invented a battery 
of rebound called ricochet battery^ 
the application of which was ricochet 
firing. 

Riddle. Josephus relates how Hiram, 
King of Tyre, and Solomon had once a 
contest in riddles, when Solomon won a 
large sum of money ; but he subsecmently 
lost it to Abde'mon, one of Hiram's 
Bubjects. 

Middle, Plutarch states that Homer 
died of chagrin becauBe he could not 
solve a certain riddle. {ISee Sphinx.) 

Father of riddles. So the Abbe Cotiii 
dubbed himself, but posterity has not 
confirmed his right to the title. (1604- 
1682.) (&tfBfiE.) 

Riddle of Claret {A), Thirteen 
bottles, a luegEnixn and twelve quarts; 


Sq called because in golf matches the 
magistrates invited to the celebration 
dinner presented to the cliib a ^ xiddle of 
claret,” sending it in a riddle or sieve. 

Ride. To ride abroad with St, George^ 
hut at home with St, Michael; eaid of a 
hen-pecked braggart. St. Qeoige is 
represented as ndmg on a war iduunger 
whither he listed; St. Michael, on a 
dragon. Abroad a man rides, like 
St. George, on a horse which he can 
control and govern ; hut at home he hzus 
‘‘ a dragon " to manage, like St. Michael, 
j (French.) 

I Ride for a Fall {To), To ride a 
; mcc and lose it iutentioually. 

! “ Tlit'i-o were not wauling people who said that 

I Ko^enlluout. had ‘nddon for a full,' in tUoir 
desiiair of carryini; out their ik>1u*^ ''—yewtpaper 
paragTaph, Noxemher, Itstu. 

Ride np Holbom Hill {To), To go 
to the gallows. 

** r Hhall live tusee you ride up HolhoirD Hill.''— 
Cotigreve: Love for Love. 

Rider. An addition to a manuscript, 
like a codicil to a will; an additional 
clause tacked to a bill in parliament ; so 
called because it orer-ndes the preceding 
matter when the two come into collision. 

" IVrbuiw Mr. Kenneth will allow me to add the 
following HH a rider to Ins suggesuuu."— ..VuTts 
and Qtuinee, “ 

Rlderbood {Rogue), Tho villain in 
Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend, 

Rldlenle (Father of), Francois 
Babelais (149t)- 1.553). 

Biding [/>/'] 'orl,\hirc]. Same as tnih- 
ing in Lincoliisliire ; the jurisdiction of 
a thiixl part of a coimty, under the 
. government of a reeve (f her iff). The 
word ding or tfung is Scandinavian, and 
j means a legislative assembly ; hence the 
great national diet of Norway is still 
called a stor’- thing (great legislative 
assembly), and its two chambers are the 
lag -thing (law assembly) and the odeU^ 

I (freeholders' assembly). Kent was 

divided into Mhs^ Sussex into rapes^ 
Lincoln into parte. The person^ who 
presided over a trithiug was called the 
irithing-man ; he who presided in the 
lath was called a lath-yrieve, 

Bldol'phus (in Jerusalem Delivered), 
One of the batid of adventurers that 
joined the Cnisadei's. Ho was slain by 
Argoutes (bk. vii.). 

Bldot'to (Italian). ' An assembly 
where the company is first- ontertaiiieu 
to music, and then joins in dancing. The 
word originally meant music i-educed to 
a full Bcqre. (Latin, reductm,) 
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Rtea'il (Kieold Gabri'fti), The Be- 
former ut Borne (1313-1354). Bulwer 
l^'tton (Lord Lyttoii) has a novel called 
jiDd Wagner an opera. 

ftif or Rifle (Freiich). Avoir rifie H 
rafle. To have everything. AlaoJ the 
negative, iV’amr wi rif ni rff/(to have 
nothing). 

** Helas * i’ai goiite niiKeraiinio. 

J'ui rifte «.‘t. rafle, et roigne et taigne.'* 

Let Miraelea de Ste. GenevUm. 

Rlff*rafiL The offscouring of society, 

• or rather, ** refuse and sweejnngs.’’ Jitef 
is Anglo-Saxon, and means a rag ; Maff 
is also Anglo-Saxon, and means sweep- 
ings. (Danish, rtpu-raps,) The lYeiich 
have the expression ** Avoir rifle et rafle 
meaning to have everything: 'whence 
radtrtiX (one who has eveiything), and 
the phrase “ // w’a laisne ni rif ni raf'* 
(he has left nothing behind him). 

“ I have neither rjff nur ruH fnig to covei me 
nor roof over inylieiid].'’—,S7<{tii#* Coveui.y Mttst., 

1 ». 224 . 

“ Tlkft man agayne hi** mid he tfnfle 
That he had time with ryfeaiul laffe.** 

Qiutted by ffalUwell in hit Archaic JJicUoiiury. 

Rifle is from the Geiman retfehi (to • 
hollow into tubes). In ISol tlio Fnmch 
miuie lifle was paiiially supplied to the 
British army. In 1853 it was siipei*8oded I 
by the Unfivld rifle, which lias three i 
grooves. Sir William Aimstrong’s gun, ) 
'whiclt has numerous small sha rp groo ves, i 
■was adopted by the government in 1859. ! 
The Whitwoitli gun has a polygonal 
bore, with a twist towards the muz^slo. 

Buie ** is Norwegian for a gi’oove or 
lute.) 

V Hiflci* are either “ hreri'h-loaders ” or” nmirn- 
2 ine rifles ’* Breei'li-lomliiig rifles l«iail at the 
tireech instead of at thf* in 11 / 7 lo ; iiiaga'/.iue rifles 
are rhost* tnhieh contain a ihaiiiher '\viih e'.:tra 
cartridges. 

The chief hreech-loadiiiir i dies are ilie llallard, 

I he Berdan, the Chaffee, the I’lias'^ennr ta French 
iieedlC'gUfi. 1^*70-1871), the Floheit-Uras tail iiii- 
liroted Chasseiiot, ifCWHsui.rlie Uieene.the Hall, 
the Mmie-Heury ((Ti'eai Britain, isgio, the Maxiin, 
the Magimrd. the Mitiie the MunreiiMtcu, the 
Peabody, the Peahody-Mai tini (Turkey), the 
Scott, the Sharp, the Spnnglield (T inted States. 
liJJOi. the Werder tBavariu , the Weiiidi, the 
Whittemure, the Westle^-llichards,aud the 'Win- 
cliej-ter 

. The viafttirine nr rppfatmy-riflc/i are also very 
nuiueriius. The tiest known t.o the Koiieral pul»- 
lic are Colt's rei olver and the Winchester reii«*at- 
iiig-i-.fle of l*iM2. They are of three cliLssf-: (i) 
tbiise in which the magazine is m the tOick; (2> 
those in which the magazine is a tube j;atallel 
with the Imrrel las in Colt's revolver); and (;o 
those ID wliich the magazine is either a fixed or 
detachable box iu‘Hr the lock. The once famous 
Enfleld rifle lias hHided at the muzzle, in Bi^en- 
eer’sritle the magazine was in the stock. 

Rift la fbe Late {A), A small de- 
fect which mars the general result. 

** Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It IS the little rift within the lute 
That hy-and-hy will make the music mute. 

And, ever widening, slowly gllence all." 
Tcmiyaou: Merlin and Vivien: Vivim't Sony, 
Y«pe8l,3. 


Rig. A piece of fun, a practical joke. 
The Scotch say of a tnaii who indulges in 
intoxication, “He goes the lip.** 'hie, 
same woi*d is applied in Scotland to a 
certain portion or division of a, held, 
A wanton imed to be called a rip, 
(Fi'ench, se rigoler^ to make merry.) 

“ He little thought w'hen he sot out 
Of running such a ng." 

Cuirper: John G Ilyin. 

Jtip. To dress ; whence ripped ont^ to 
rip oncsclfl to rip a ithip^ welU 'rigged^ etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon, wrigan, to dress; hrtepl, 
a garment.) 

”Jnck was rigged out in his gold and silicr 
lace, with a feather in his ca.v.''—L'Ettrantie. 

lUg-Marie. Bii.se coin. Tlie word 
origimted from one of tlic billon coins 
struck in the roign of Queen Mary, which 
bore the words Itrg. Mana as part of 
the legend. 

Hilhui ifiuiiM'd metal for comatre, cH'Ccnill> 
'silvoi hugely allowed With coi»p(M, 

Rigadoon. A Freneli tigure-ilance 
invented by Isaac Hig'adon. 

" And lsaui‘*s Itigadoon hliall liieas long 

Ah Ituphaern painting, or uh Virgil’s song." 

Jenyne: Art of liuiicntg, canto ii. 

Rig'dum Fun'nidos, in Carey*s bur- 
lesque of ntrononhoiontlioiopos, 

litffdam FtnnudoH, A sobriquet given 
by Sir Walter Scott to John Balhintyne, 
his publisher. So railed because he w'us 
full of fun. (1770-1821.) 

“ A •iiuck, active, intrcind little fellow , . . . full 
of fun and ineirinient, ... ail overqiiHiiihiesH and 
humorous nuinicry, ... a keen and Kkilnii devo- 
t«‘of all iiiaiitierof llcUI-sports from fo\-Jiiintiiig 
to hadger-lMUting inclusive. '—LocUiait. 

Right Foot. Pat ihr nhoe on the right 
foot flrxt. The twelfth synikd of the 
' Protreptics of lamblichus. This audi- 
tion is preserv'ed in our word “awk- 
ward,” which ineuns “ left-handed ” 

I {au'ke^ tlie left hand), seen also in tlie 
I French gauche. Pythagoras men id to 
teach that his disciples should walk dis- 
creetly and wisely, not basely and feebly 
or gauchely. 

Right Foot Foremost. In Bomo 
a boy was stationed at tlie door of 
a mansion to caution visitors not to cross 
the threshold with their left foot, which 
would have been an ill omen. 

Right Hand. The right-hand side 
of the Speaker, meaning the Ministerial 
beucdies. In the French Legislative 
Assembly the right meant the Monarchy 
men. In the National Convention tlie 
Girondists were called the right hand, 
because they occupied the Mmisterial 
benches. 

Right at a Trivet. The trivet is a 
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metallic plate-stand with three ]e$i^. 
Some fastm to the fender and are de- 
signed to hold the plate of hot toast, 
etc. (Anglo-Saxon, thryfot, three-foot, 
tripod.) 

mgbt of Way {The). TTie legal 
right to make use of a certain paasago 
whether high-road, by-road, or private^ 
rood. Watercourses, ferries, rivers, 
etc., are included in the word “ waj's.” 
Private right of way may be claimed 
by immemorial usage, special permission, 
or necessity; but a funeral cortege or 
bridal party having passed over aceriain 
field does not give to tlie pubhc the right 
of way, as many suppose. 

Rights. Declaration of Rights. An 
instrument submitted to William and 
Mary, on .their being called to the throne, 
setting forth the fundamental principles 
of the constitution. The chief items are 
these : The Crown cannot levy taxes, nor 
keep a standing army in times of peace ; 
the Members of Poi'liament arc tree to 
utter theia thoughts, and a Parliament 
is to be convened every year ; elections 
are to be free, trial by jury is to lie in- 
violate, and the right of petition is not 
to be interfered with. 


Riglet. A tliiii i>icce of wood used 
for strotcliing the canvas of pictures ; 
and ill printing to regulate the innrgiu, 
etc. (rt’ench, reglef, a rule or regulator ; 
Latin, reg'tila^ a rule.) 

Rlg'ol. A circle or diadem. (Italian, 
rigolu^ a little wheel.) 

*' [Slfpp]TMar fnmi tills soliJen nK'»l lialJi di\ orrod 
.So inaii.\ Ku^IihIj kings." 

•’‘Shaken lien 1 e : ’J ifi ni 1/ IV ,i\ i. 

Rlgolette Qi syl.). A grisette, a 
courtesan ; so called from Rigolette, in 
Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Fans. 


BIgoletto. An opera describing the 
agony of a father obliged to witness the 
prostitution of his own child. The li- 
bretto is borrowed from the drama called 


JLeRoi s'Amusr^ by Victor Hugo; the 
music is by Guisoppe Verdi. 


BjUwroodie. Unyielding ; stubborn. 
A rigwiddie is the chain which crosses 
the back of a horse to hoM up the shafts 
of a cart {rig = back, withy = twig.) 

“ Witlif-refl beldamg, aulii and droll, 
Riiirwuodiu baga." 

Bums: Tam O'Shanier. 


RUe. Don't rile the water. Do not 
stir up the water and make it muddy. 
The water is rtTcrf— muddy and unfit to 
drink. Common Norfolk expressions; 
also, a boy is riled (out of temper). Day, 
ti^ether, Joe Smith was regularly riUd^ is 

«? 


quite Norfolk. The American rml haa 
the same meaning. A corruption' of 
{eni\broil. (French, brouiller ; our 
broil . ) The adjective n7y, turbid, angry, 
is more common. . 

Rl'mer. Chief god of Damascus : so 
called from the word ri/we, a “pome- 
granate,” because he held a pomegranate 
in his right hand. The people bore a 
pomegranate in their coat armour. The 
Homans called this god Jimitci* Cassius, 
from Mount Cassius, near Damascus. 

Rlmllaari [Frost -inaiiel. The horse 
of Night, thr‘ foam of whoso bit causes 
dew. {ScandiuariaH niythology,) 

Rlmmon. A Syrian god, whose seat 
was Damascus. 

“ Him followed Riinmnn, whone delightful sent 

Was fair Daiua&ni^ on the fertile hank 

Of Al/liana and Pbarulmr. lucid Htreuiiis." 

Milton : Paradise. Lout, hk. i. 467. 

Rlmthnr'sar. Brother of Y'mer. 
They were called the “Evil Ones.” 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Rfnaldo (in ,JerHsakm Delivered). The 
Achilles of the Chri.stian ai*my. “ He 
despises gold and power, but craves re- • 
nown” (bk. i.). He was the son of 
Bertoldo and Sophia, and nephew of 
Guelpho, but was brought up by Matilda. 
At the age of tiftcen he ran away and 
joined the Crusaders, where he was en- 
rolled in the adventurers’ squadi'ou. 
Having slain (iiuiiando, he was sum- 
moned by Godfrey to public trial, 
but went into voluntary exile. The 
pedigree of Kiiiaklo. of tlie noble house 
of ^te, is traced from Actius on the 
male side and Augustus on the female to 
Actius VI. (bk. xvii.). 

Rinaldo (iii OrUihito Fariosu). Son of 
the fourth Marquis d’Este, cnusiu of Or- 
lando, Lord of Mount Aubnii or Albaiio, 
eldest sou of Amon or Aymon, nephew 
of Charlemagne, and Bradamant’s 
brother. (6 V<?Alba'no.) He was the rival 
of his cousin Orlando, but Angelica de- 
tested him. He was called “ Clannout’s 
leader,” and brought an auxiliary force 
of English and Scotch to Charlemagne, 
which ** Silence ” conducted into Faria 

Rinaldo ovRenand.^ one of the paladimi 
of Charlemagne, is always painted with 
the cliaracteristics of a borderer — valiant, 
ingenious, rapaoious, and unscrupulous. 

Ring. If a lady or gentleman is wil- 
ling to morr}', but not engaged, a ring 
should be worn on the index linger ox 
the left hand ; if engaged, on the second 
finger ; if married, on the third finger ; 
but if either has no deiaire to many, ou 
tlic little finger, C,dcla Tour.) 
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A rinff Worn on the forefinger Indicates 
a haughty, bold, and overbearing ^irit ; 
on the long finger, prudence, dimity, 
and discretion ; on the marriage finger, 
love and affection ; on the little finger, a 
masterful qiirit 

Mitiff ffiven in marrime^ because it was 
andentiy used as a amU try which oifiers 
were signed (Gen. xxxviti. 18 ; Esther iii. 
10-12) ; and the delive^ of a ring was a 
sign that the ^ver endowed the person 
who received it with all the power he 
himself possessed (Qen. xli. 42). The 
woman who had the ring could issue 
commands as her husband, and was in 
every respect his representative. 

“ In the Itomnn cspnnsuils, the man jrivo- the 
wonwn a nnjr ijy vray of pledee, and the woii-au 

} )ttt it on the third flnner of her left hand. hecniHe 
heliered that a nerve ran from that llmrcr 
CO the heart.*'— JlfueroMua ; \ it. ij. 


Bing. The Itxng and the Book. An 
idyllic epic by Roliert Browning, founded 
on a eatm- eelehre of Italian history 
(1698). Guido Frauceschi'ni, a Floren- 
nne nobleman of shattered fortune, by 
the advice of his brother. Cardinal 
Paulo, marries Pompilia, an heiress, to 
re]^r his state. Now Pompilia was 
omy a supposititious child ot Pietro, 
supplied by Yiolante for the sake of 
preventing certain property frolii going 
to an heir not Ids own. When the bride 
discovered the motive of the bridegroom, 
she revealed to him this fact, and the 
first trial occurs to settle the said pro- 
perty, The count treats his bride so 
fnumily that she quits his roof under 
the protection of Caponsacchi, a young 
priest, and takes refuge in Borne. Guido 
foUowB the fugitives and arrests them 
at an inn ; a ti^ ensues, and a separa- 
tion is permitted. Pompilia pleads for 
a divorce, but, pending tlie suit, gives 
birth to a son at the house of her puta- 
tive parents. The count, hearing thereof, 
murders Pietro, Yiolante, and Pompilia ; 
but, being taken red-handed, is executed. 


Bing (7%tf). The space set apart for 
prize-fighters, horse-racing, etc. ^ called 
because the spectators stand round in a 
Xing. 

Bing. To make a ring. To combine 
in order to control the price of a given 
artide. Thus, if the chief merchants of 
any article (say salt, flour, or su^r) 
combine, they can fix the selling price, 
and thus secure enomious profits. 

Bing. It hoe the true Wuy— has in- 
trhisio mmrit; bears the mark of real 
talmit. A meta^or taken from the 
cuttom of Judging genuine money by 
it« ^*riiig.V or sound. , Bing, gdxdet, u 


the Anglo-Saxon bring ; ring, to sound 
a bell, etc., is the verb bring •an. 


Bing Down. Conclude, end at once. 
A theatrical plirase, alluding to the cus- 
tom of ringing a bell to give notice for 
the fall of the curtain. Charles Dickens 
says, It is time to ring down on these 
remarks.” {Speech at the Dramatic 
FHe.) 

Bing Finger. Priests used to wear 
their ring on the fore-finger (which re- 
pi*esents the Holy Ghost) in token of 
their spiritual oSicc. {See Weddiuo 
Finger.) 

The ring finger represents the hvman^ 
itp cf Chiist, and is used in matrimony, 
which has only to do with humanity. 
{See Finger Benediction.) 

Bing jingn\ Aulus Gcllius tells us 
that A}>pia'uus asserts in his Egj^ptian 
books that a yety delicate nerve runs 
fi*om the fourth fiuger of the left hand 
to the heart, on which account this 
finger is used for the marriage ring. 
{^OCtCK X. 10.) 

The fact has uothing to do with the 
question ; that the ancients believed it 
is all we require to know. In the 
lioman Catholic Church, the thumb and 
first two fingers represent the Trinity : 
thus the bridegroom saysf, ** In the name 
of the Fathei',” and touches the thumb ; 

the name of the Son,” and touches 
the first finger: and “in the bame of 
the Holy Ghost ” he touches the long or 
second finger. The next finger is the 
liusbaud’s, to whom the woman owes 
allegiance next to God, The left hand 
is chosen to show that the woman is to 
be subject to the man. In the Hereford, 
York, and Salisbury missals, the ring la 
directed to be put first on the thumb, 
then on the first finger, then on the long 
finger, and lastly on the ring-finger, 
qma in illo dig'ito ent queedam vena pro^ 
ce*dcnH mque ad cor. 

The ring finger, Mr. Henry Swin- 
burne, in iiis Treatise of Spomah, printed 
1680 (p. 208), says: “The finger on 
w’hich this ring fthe wedding-ring] is to 
l)e worn is the fourth finger of the left 
hand, next unto the little finger; be- 
cause by the received opinion of the 
learned ... in ripping up and anat- 
omising men’s bodies, there is a vein of 
blood, called vena amgris, which passeth. 
from that finger to the heart.’* 


Bing PoalM or mottoes, 

(1) A E 1 (Greek for AVunsys **), 1 
(S) For ever and for aye. . ^ ^ 

(3) In thee, my choice. 1 do reiotot, 
W Let love increaie. 
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(ft) Mny God abovo Incrense our love. • 

(Oj Koi. two but one^iH life 1 b gone. 

(7) My heart and 1, bntll I die, 

(8) When thlBj'ou see, Then think of me. 

(») Love is heaven, and heaven is love, 

(10) Wedlock, 'tie said, In heaven la made. 

Mwht to wear a gold ring, ^ Amount 
tlie Bomans, only senators, chief ma^- 
^ates, and in later times knights, en- 
joyed the jus annuli mrei. The em- 
perors coiit*cn*ed the right upon whom 
they pleased, and Justiniim extendec 
the jnivilegc to all Boniati citizens. » 

Rtsg a Ding-dlag. 

“ Uing a dinu-diiju. ring a diug-ding ' 

The Ffirliumoutfldldicranre gout* in the king ; 

Some they rtia laugh, and B<niie they did try. 

To gee the Purliaineiit soldiers iyo by” 

The reference is to the several re- 
movals of Charles I. from one place of 
captivity to ahother, till finally he wa.s 
brought to the block. The Parliament 
part}' laughed .'it their success, the 
Koyalists wept to see the king thus 
treated. 


Ring in the Ear. A sign of slavery 
or life-long servituth*. 

“Then Eldad took au awl, and, lucrcingr bm 
[Jeciir'H] oars aguiiiBt; iho doorivisr, niudo bun bis 
HorvRiii Itir ever. The elder'* lU'onouiK'ed a blest*- 
iiig, and KIdad put a nug through the ears of 
Jeiur, asa Bigii that be was bccuiiicMiis proiicrly.” 
- Kldful the chap. i. 

Ring of Invisibility (The)^ which 
belonged to Otnit, King of Lombardy, 
given to him by the queen-mother w'hen 
he went to gain in man'iage the soldun’s 
daughter. The stone of the ring had 
the virtue of directing the w’carer the 
right road to take in travelling, {llie 
heldenhuch.) {See Gyqes* Bing.) 

Ring One’s Own Bell {Tu). To be 
one’s own trumpeter. Bella are rung 
to announce any joj'ous event, or the 
advent of some celebrity. 


Rings Noted in Fable. 

AgramanVe ring. This enchanted 
ring was given by Agramant to tlio 
dwarf Brunello, from whom it was 
stolen by Brad'aniant and given to 
Melissa. It imsscd successively into the 
hands of lioge'ro and Angelica (who 
carried it in her mouth). {Orlando 
Furiono^ bk. v.) 

The ring of jimasis. The same as the 
ring of Polycrates (g.v.). 

, The Doge' e rxng. The doge of Venice, 
on Ascension Bay, used to throw a ring 
into the sea from the ship Biicentaur, to 
denote that the Ai^atic was subject to 
the republic of Venice as a wife is sub- 
ject to her husband. 

Tlte ring of Edwa%'d the Confeesor. 
It is said that Edward the Comessor 
WIM once asked for alms by an old man, 


and gave liim his ring. In time some 
English pilgrims went to the Holy Land, 
and happened to meet the same old 
man, who told them he was Jolm the 
Evangelist, and gave them the identical 
ring to take to “Saint” Edward. It 
was preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

The ring (f Oyges (2 syl.) rendered 
the wearer invisible when its stone was 
turned inw'ards. 

The ring of Ogicr, given him by the 
Morgue do Fay. It removed all in- 
firmities, and restored the aged to youth 
again. i^See Cgier.) 

Tolgd rates' ring w'as flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nem'esis, and was found 
again by the owner msido a fish. {See 
GLXsaow Abms.) 

The ring if ]‘opr Tnnoeent. On May 
29tb, riOo, Pope Innocent III. sent 
John, King of England, four gold liugb 
set w’ith precious stones, and in his letter 
says the gift is emblematical. He thus 
explains the matter : The rotundity sig- 
iiihes viemitg — remember W'e arc passing 
through time iuto eternit}'. The mimbev 
signifies the four virtues which make up 
constaucy of mind - viz. “ justice, forti- 
tude, prudence, and temperance.” The 
matenal signifies ‘’wrisdom from on 
high,” which is as gold purified in the 
fire. The green emerald is emblem of 
“ faith,” the blue sapphire of “ hope,” 
the red garnet of “charity,” and the 
bright topaz of “ good works.” (Mymer: 
Fondera^ vol. i. 139.) 

Regnard's Hondn fill ring. This ring, 
which existed only hi the brain of Rey- 
nard, had a stone of three coloura— i-ed, 
white, and grc'en. The red meCde the 
night as clear as tlie day ; the white 
cured all manner of diseases ; and the 
g7ren rendered the wearer of the ring 
invincible. {Rcgnard the Fox, chap, xii.) 

Jle must hare got possession of Jiey^ 
nard's ring. He bore a chaimed life; 
he was one of Nature’s favourites ; all 
lie did prospered. Reynard affirmed 
that }»e liail sent King Lion a ring with 
three gems— one red, whicli gave light in 
darkness : one white, which cured all 
pains and wounds, even those arising 
from indigestion and fever; and one 
green, which guarded tlie wearer from 
every ill both in peace and war. {Alk^ 
mar: Reynard the Fox, 1498.) 

Solomon's 7'ing, among other wonderful 
things, sealed up the refractory Jins in 
jars, and cast them into the Bed Sea. 

atng tn g Changes. Bantering each 
other; turning the tables on a jester. 
The allusion is to bells. FziiX.} 
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Blaglm tte Cluuisea. A netbod 
of swmdliug by changiug gold and ailver 
in lutymeut of goods. For example : A 
luau goes to a tavern and ai^a for two- 
pennyworth of wliisky. He laya on the 
counter half a sovereign, and' I'eceives 
nihe shillings and tenpeuce in change. 
“Oh!” (says the man) ‘‘give me the 
half-sovereign back, I have such a lot of 
chan^.” He then takes up ten ahilliugs 
in Sliver and receives back the half- 
sovereign. The barmaid is about to 
take up the silver when the man says, 
^‘Give me a sovereign in lieu of this 
half-soverei^ and ten shillingsworih of 
silver.” Tins is done, and, of course, the 
barmaid loses ten shillings by the trans- 
action. 

Bingliig Island. The Church of 
Home. It is an inland because it is 
isolated or cut off from the world. It is 
a rinyin^ island because bells are inces- 
santly ringing : at matin and vespers, at 
mass and at sermon- time, at noon, vigils, 
eves, and so on. It is entered only after 
four days* fasting, without which none 
in the Romish Church enter holy orders. 

lUagleader. The person who opens 
a ball or leads off a dance (see J/c////- 
baftd*n JHeUmiary^ 1593). The dance 
referred to was commenced by the i)arty 
taking hands round in a riug^ instetid of 
in tw’o lines as in the country daucc. 
llie leader in botli cases has to set the 
hgures. >Uue who organises aud leads a 
party. 

Blot. To rim riot. To act in a very 
disoi-derly way. Riot means debauchery 
or wild merriment. 

“ Sec, Riot ber luxurious bowl preiwres.” 

TiUtleau vf t V l/cs. 

Blp (-4). ffe^s a reyulur rip, A rip 
of a fellow, A precious rip. Applied 
to children, means one who rips or tears 
lus clothes by boisterous play, careless- 
ness, or indifference. Anglo-Saxon 
r^p[an\y to spoil, to tear, to break in 
pieces. 

He is a sad rip, A sad rake or de- 
bauchee; seems to be a perversiou of 
I'ep, as in demirep, meaning rep, i.e, 
rep-robate. 

“ Some furJnrn, worn-out oldrii>s,broken-knetMl 
and brokeri-wiiided."— Jfaaricr; Peter Jbbet- 
«u», part \ i. p. 376. 

Blp. To rip up old yrievances or sores. 
To bring them again to recollection, to 
recall tlmm. The allusion is to breaking 
up a place in search of sometliing hidden 
aud out of sight. (Anglo-Saxon.) 

“Tbe.r ripped up all rliat bad lieen done from 
tbe beeiniuag of uic Retielliou.**— Ctorendoa. 


Blp Vu Winkle slept twenty years 
in the Kaatskill mountains. {See 
Winkle.) 

BIpaille. T am Uviny at Mipailk'--it\ 
idleness and pleasure. (Pi*ench, faire 
Jtipailte.) Amadeus VIII., Duke of 
Savoy, rcthed to Ri^ille, near Geneva, 
w'here he threw off all the cores of state, 
and lived among boon companions in the 
indulgence of unrestrained pleasure. 
(See Sybarite.) 

Blph'ean or Bhlphss'an Books. 

Any cohl mountains in u north country. 
The fabled Rhiphinan mountains were in 
Scythia. 

“ Ccltl Riphean rocke, which the wild Riibb 
B cliev es tlio Btnny girdle of the world." 

Thomeoti: AutHtnii. 

Tlie poet here speaks of the Welikt 
Camenypoys (yreat stone yirdle) supposed 
by the earty Russians to have girded the 
w'hole earth. 

Blp'on. True as Ripon steel, Ripon 
used to be famous for its steel spurs, 
which were the best in the world. The 
spikes of a Ripon spur w'ould strike 
through a shilliug-i>ieco without turning 
the point. 

Blquet with a Tuft, from the French 
Rxquet d la Honppe, by Charles Per- 
rault, borrowed , from The Nxyhts uf 
Straparohty and imitated by Madame 
VillentMivo in her Beauty ana the Beast. 
Kiouet is the beau- ideal of uglifiess, but 
had the power of endowing the person 
he loved best W'ith wit aud intelligence. 
He falls in love with a beautiful woman 
as stupid as Riquet is ugly, but ])os.sess- 
iug the power of endowing the person 
she loves best with beauty. The two 
marry and exchange gifts. 

BIbo. To take a rise out of one. Hot- 
ten says this is a metaphor from ily-fish- 
iiig; the fish rise to the fly, and lU'o 
caught. 

Bislng In the Air. In the Middle 
Ages, persons believed that saints were 
sometimes elevated from the ground by 
religious ecstasy. St. Philip of Neri 
was sometimes raised to the height^ of 
several yards, occasionally to the ceiling 
of the room. Ignatius Loyola was some- 
times raised up two or three feet, and 
his body became luminous. St. Robert 
de Paleutin was elevated in his ecstasies 
eighteen or twenty inches. St. Dunstau, 
a Tittle before his death, was observed to 
rise from the ground. And Girolamo 
Savonarola, just prior to execution, knelt 
in piAyer, and was lifted from .the floor 
of hiscell into mid-sir, where heremaioed 
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suspended for a considerable time. (Aeta 

Sanclotwn,) 

^ Blvale. ‘ ‘ Persons dwelling on oppo- 
site sides of a river.” Forsyth denves 
these words from the Latin rira'liSf a 
riverman. Cslius says there was no 
inore fniitful source of contention than 
river-right, both with beasts and men, 
not only for the benefit of its waters, but 
also because rivers are natural boun- 
daries. Hence Ariosto comfuires Orlando 
and Ag'rican to “ two hinds quarrelling 
for the river-right ” (xxiii. 83). 

River Demon or River Horse was 

the Kel])ie of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

River of Paradise. St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaiix, “ the Last of the 
Fathew,” was ao called. (1091-1153.) 

River Flowing from the Oooan 
Inlimd. The stream from the Bay of 
Tadjoura, on the north-east coast of 
Africa. It empties itself into Lake 
Assal. 


Rivers. Jlilcit in length. 

2,578, the Nile, the longest river in 
Africa. 

2,762, the Volga, the longest river in 
Europe, 

3,314, the Yang-tze-Kiang, the longest 
river in Asia. 

3,710. the Mississippi, the longest river 
in America. 


Roaoh. Hound m a roach (French, 
Sam conune tine roche). Sound as a rock. 


Road. Gentlemen of the road or 
KnighU of the road. ' Highwaymen. 
In the latter a double pun is implied. 
A first-class highwayinau, like Kobiu 
Hood, is a Colossus of Roads.” 

Kinq of Roads [Rhodes]. John Loudon 
Macac^aiii (1 7 56- 1 836). 

The law of the road— 


“ The law of the roail is a immUoA iiuiie, 

In riding or driving along ; 

If Jim go to the left you are sure to go right. 
If you go to the right you go wroug.” 


Road or Roadetead, as ** Yarmouth 
Roads,” a place where ships can ride at 
1 anchor. (French, rader, to anchor in a 
rade; Anglo-Saxon, fatf, a road or place 
for riding.) 


Road-agent. A highwayman in the 
mountain districts of North America. 


Road-agent is the name applied In the moun- 
tains to a rufflan who has given up honest work 
m the store, in the mine, in the ranch, for the 
nerilR and proflts of the highway."— W.JSrepuKnf/i 
J)ixan : New America, i. 14. 


Roads. All roads lead to Rome. All 
efforts of thought converge in a common 


Xmil a leddidt-brown. TbSi is 

the Oreekeruthron or eruthraon; whmoe 
fibe Latin rufum. (The Welsh have 
rhudd ; German, roih; Anglo-Saxon. 
rttd; OMx ruddy.) 

Roan Barbary. The famous charger 
of Richard II. , which ate from his roval 
hand. {Sec Richard II.)' 

Roarer. A broken- winded horse is 
so called from the noise it Tn a ke s in 
breathing. 

Roaring Boys or Roarers. The 

riotous blades of Ben Jouson’s time, 
whose delight it was to anuiw quiet folk. 
At onetime their pranks in Loudon were 
carried to an alarming extent. 

“ And hid Ihrm tliink on .loncs amidst this glee. 
In hope t» get surli roaring lioj s as he,’* 

Lt'ijnid (if Captain Jonee (IC.'iU). 

Roaring Forties ( The). What sea- 
men understand by this term is a zone 
of strong winds about lat. 40“ S., where a 
strong wind prevails throughout the 
year, from W.N.W. to E.S.E. There is 
a similar zone in the norihsm hemi- 
sphere, but the cun*ent of the wind is 
interrupted by the prevalence of land. 
The tendency, however, is from W.S.W. 
to E.N.E. 

Roaring Game ( The) . go the Scotch 
call the game of curling. 

Roaring Trade. He dri ves a roari ng 
trade. He does a great business; hw 
employees are driven till all their wind 
is gone. Hence fast ^ quick. {See above.) 

Roast. To rule the roast. To have 
the chief direction ; to be paramount. 

V It is usually thought that “roast” 
in this phrase means roost^ and that the 
reference is to a cock, who decides which 
hen is to roost nearest to him ; but the 
subjoined quotation favours the idea of 
“ council.” 

“John. Duke of Bnrgoyno, ruled the roat, nnd 
governed lioth King ('liurleg . . . and his whole 
realme."— y/fl// : Unwn (1548). 

Roasting One. To give one a roast •- 
ing. To banter him, to expose him to 
sharp words. Shakespeare, in Hamlet^ 
speaks of roasting “ in wrath and fii«.” 

Rob. A sort of jam. It is a Spanish 
word, taken from the Arabic roob (the 
juice of fruit). 

Fairc un rob (in whist). To win the 
rubber; that is, either two successive 
games, or two out of three. Borrowod 
trom the game of bowls. 

Rob Roy [Robert the Red]. A nick- 
mn>e given to lt'()lTegor, wfe' 
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assumed the name of jpampbell itThen 
the clan McGregor was outlawed by the 
Scotch Parliament in ]€6'1. He may be 
termed the Bobiu Hood of Scotland. 


uoiuta ID tllB persoki luifOCioieu vriiiii iiU« 
Byininetry : hia Bbaulders were bo broad ... as to 
ifive him the air of iMsiug ton square iu reBvect to 
his stature ; aud bis arms, though round, sinewy, 
and ■tiH>ttg, wore So very loug as to he rattier a 
deformity. “O’ir Walter Scott ; Rub Uoy McGicjoi, 
xX\ii. 

Bobber. The highwayman who told 
Alexander that he was the greater robber 
of the two was named Dion'idCs. The 
tale is given iu JEvenitipa at Hnitw uudor 
the title of Alexander and tJte liohhn\ 

llobbrr. Edward IV. of EiigUiiid 
was called by the Scotch Edivurd (hr 
JtMcr. 

Bobbing Potor to pay Paul, fhi 

December 17th, looO, the abbey church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, was advanced 
to the dignity of a cathedral hy letters 
patent ; but ten years later it was joined 
to the diocese of London again, and 
many of its estates aimropriated to the 
repams of St. Paul’s Cathearal. ( Jl Inkh': 
Vathedrah,) 

“Tanquiini siquis rruoiflgeret Paitlnin ui rc- 
dinierer. Pcrniin.’’ (Twelfth ceuf iiry. i 

•* It w'as not desinihlo to roll rtl. ri'ier’*< aliiir in 
order to liuild one to St. I’aul.' — rii/hnx. Onn. 
Dec, /imam, i. U ( 

Bobert. Kwff Robert of Rteibf, A 
metrical romance of the Trotivour, taken 
from the Story of the Emperor Jot intan 
in the Geata. Romano'rtftnf and borrowed 
from tte Tobnnd, It finds a ])lacc 
in the Arabian Xiffhta^ the Turkish 
Tniinamch, tlie Sanskrit VauUvhalnut ra ^ 
and has been rechauffe by Longfellow 
under the same name. 

Robert^ Robin, A highwayman. 

Bobert Fraa^oto DamienB, who 

attempted to assassinate Louis XV., is 
called*** Kobert the Devil.” (1714-1757.) 

Bobert Maealre. He's a Robert 
Macaire. A bluff, free-living, unblush- 
ing libertine, who commits the most 
horrible crimes without stint or com- 
punction. It is a character in M. Dau- 
mier's drama oi VAuherge dts Ad rets. 
His accomplice is Bcuiraiid, a simjileton 
and villain, Macaibe.) 

Bobert, Street (Adelphi, London). 
So* called from Bobert Adams, the 
builder. 

'Bobert le Diablo. The son of 

Bertha and Bertramo. The former was 
daughter of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
furdtlteMtor wiis ft fleed » tlm guise of 


a knight. The opera shows the struggle 
in Bobert between the virtue inhented 
from his motlier, and the vice imparted 
by his father. He is .introduced as a 
libertine: but Alice, his foster-sister, 
places in his hand the will of his mother, 
** which he is not to read till he is 
worthy.” Bertramo induces him to 
gamble till he loses eveiything, and 
finally claims his soul ; but Alice counter- 
plots the fiend, and finally triumphs by 
reading to Bobert the will of his mother. 
{^Meyerbeer: Roberto it Riarolo, an opera,) 


i 


Bobert the DevlL Robert, first 
Duke of Norm.mdy ; so called for hie 
daring and cruelty. Tlie Nonnou tradi- 
tion is that his wandering ghost wdll not 
be allowed to 7’est till tlie Day of .Tiidg* 
ment. He is also called Robert the Mag- 
mjitenl, (1028- lOU').) 

Robert of Brunno, that is, of 
Uouriip, in Lincolnshiro. His name 
was Bobert Manning, author of an 
old Englisli t'hronicle, written in the 
reign of Edward III. It consists of two 
})art8, tlie first of which is iu octo- 
syllabic rhymes, aud is a trunslation of 
Wace’s Unit ; the second part is in 
Alexandrine verse, aud is a translation 
of the French chronicle of Pior.s do 
Langtoft, of Yorkshire. 

' Of Hriinno J am, irai)> iim« hlaum, 

HiiIum'I. Mhiiioiiiu isuiy name . . 

In lilt* Hirnl hilwarden l> me \v»m J 
When J wiete Mile tins ’ t 

Preface to Chronicle. 


Robert's Men. Bandits, marauders, 
etc. So called trom Bobiu Hood, tbe 
outlaw. 


Robosplerre's Weavers. The fish- 
women and other fenialo rowdies who 
I joined tlie Parisian Guard, and hel])ed 
j to line the avenues to the National As*> 
I sembly iu 1793, aud clamour ‘‘Down 
I with the Girondists I ” 

I Robin Goodfbllow. A “drudging 
• fiend. ” and meny domestic faiiy, famous 
' for mischievous prank.s and practical 
jokes. At night-time he will sometimes 
do little services for the family over 
wliich he presides. The Scotch call this 
domestic spirit a broicni'e ; the Germaui^ 
K’ohold or Kuecht Ruprecht. The Scandi- 
. iiavians called it Xiaa'v God-drenq. 

Puck, the jester of Fairy -court, is the 
j same. 

I " Kitiier I mistakp .\ imr BiiHrr and making quii-o, 

1 or v\fio \ (III are tliat. slirewd aud knavish siirlte 
I (’ailed Riiliiii <i(M)dfellmv, , . . 

Tliosr tijal Hoh-Koldiii rall,\on,and sweet Pimk, 
You do ilieir work, aud they shairiiave good 


Shaketou^f •' JUidsummr yight'9 ii« I, 

{See Tum.) 
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BMtaiMLYiAuId). Words 1^Lad3r 
Anne Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of 
BalciiiTos, and afterwards Lady Barnard, 
in 1772, Written to an old Scotch tuno 
culled “The bridegroom grat when the 
sun gaed down. ’ ’ Auld Bobin Gray was 
tliu herdsman of her father. When Lady 
Anne hud written a part, she called her 
younger sister for advice. She said, “I 
am -writing a ballad of virtuous distress 
in humble life, I have oppi-essed my 
heroine -w'ith sundry troubles: for ex- 
ample, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broKeu her* father's arm, made her 
mother sick, given her Auld Bobin Gi*ay 
for a lover, and -want a fifth sorrow- ; can 
you help me to one ? ” “Steal the cow, 
sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth ; 
so the cow was stolen aw'a', and the song 
completed. 

Bobin Hood is first mentioned by 
the Scottish historian Fordun. who died 
ill 1386. According to Stow, he was an 
outlaw in the reign of Eichartl I. 
(tw'elfth century). He entertained one 
nuiidrcd tall men, all good archers, with 
the spoil he took, but ‘ ‘ he suffered 
woman to be oppressed, violated, or 
otlierwiso molested; poore iik'u's goods 
ho spared, abuudantlie relieving them 
with that which by theft he got from 
ablieys and houses of rich cjirles.” Ho 
was an iuiineuse favourite with the com- 
mon people, w’ho have dubbed him an earl. 
Stukeley says he was Robert Fitzooth, 
Earl of ^Huntingdon. (See Bobebt.) 

According to one tradition, Bobin 
Hood and Little John were tv/o heroes 
defeated with Simon de Moiitfort at the 
battle^ of Evesham, in 1265. Fuller, in 
bis JVorthlcs^ considers him an historical 
character, but Thierry B.T,ys he simply 
represents a. class — viz. the remnant of 
the old Saxon mce, w’hich lived in per- 
petual defiance of the Norman oppres- 
sors from the time of Hereward. 

Other examples of similar combina- 
tions are the Cumberland bandits, headed 
by Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudesley. 

An old sporting magazine of De- 
cember. 1808, says the true name of 
Robin Hood was Fitzooth, and Fitz 
being omitted leaves Ooth, and con- 
verting ih info d it became “Ood." 
He -was grandson of Ralph Fitzooth, 
Earl of Kynifi, a Norman, who came to 
England in the reign of William Rufus. 
His maternal grandfather was Gilbert 
de Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, and his 
grandmother ^vas Lady Boisia de Bere, 
Bister to the Earl of Oxford. ^ His father 
liras under the guardianship of Robert, 


Earl of Oxford, who, by the 
order, gave him iu mamage the third 
daughter of Lady Boisia. (Notes md 
QuertcH^ May -2 1st, 1887.) 

V Tlic traditions about Fulk Fttz- 
Warine, great-mndson of Weuwe of 
Metz, so greatly resemble those oon« 
nected -w*ith “Bobin Hood/’ that some 
suppose them to be both one. Fitz- 
Wariiie quaipelled with John, and when 
John was king he banished Fulk, who 
became a bold forester. (See Notes and 
Queries^ November 27th, 1886, pp. 421- 
424.) 


Boiv and arrotr of Rohm Hood, The 
traditional bow and arrow of Bobin 
Hood are religiously preserved at Kirk- 
lees Hall, Yorkshire, the scat of Sir 
George Arniytage; and the site of his 
grave is pointed out in the park. 

Iteath of Rohm Hood, He was hied 
to death treacherously by a nun, insti- 
gated to the foul deed by his kinsman, 
the prior of Kirklees, Vorkshii-e, near 
Halifax. Introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott iu Ivan hoe. 

Epitaph of Rohm Hood. 


' He»r, iitidernmih laiii stean. 

Laiz Uohert carl of Uuntiiurton ; 

Nea arcir vcm* az hie «ae freud, 

An ))ii>l kaiihl him H<>bin Head. 

Hirh utlaz »z he an hiz mon 
VJI Kugland no r si agen.’* 

'OUit. t,M. Katnat Dikembrii^ 1347. 


V Notwithstanding this epitaph, it is 
generally thought that Bobin Hood died 
iu 1325, which would briim him into the 
reign of Edw'ard II. , not Richard 1., ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Scott. 

In the accounts of King Edward II.’s 
household is an item which states that 
“^bin Hood received his wages as 
king's valet, and a gratuity on leaving 
the service.'' One of the ballads related 
how Robin Hood took service under this 
king. 

Manif talk of Robin Hood tvho never 
shot ivi th his bow. Many brag of deeds in 
which they took no part. Many talk of 
Bobin Hood, and wish their hearers to 
suppose they took part in his adventures, 
but they never put a sliaft to one of his 
bows ; nor could they have bent it even 
if they had tried. 

To sell Rohm Hood's pennyworth is to 
sell things at half their value. As Bobin 
Hood stole his -wares, he sold them, under 
their intrinsic value, for judt what he 
could get on the nonce. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gishome, 
Bobin Hood and Little John, having 
had a tiff, part company ; when Little 
John falls into the hands of the idieriff of 
Nottingham, who binds him to a tree. 
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Meanwhile, Bobin Hood meetawith Ouy 
of Gisbome, sworn to elay the “ bold 
fortester.” The two bowmen struggle 
together, but Guy is slain, and Bobin 
Hood ndes till he comes to the tree 
where Little John is bound. The sheriff 
mistakes him for Guy of Gisborne, and 
gives him charge of the prisoner. Bobin 
cuts'the cord, hands Guy's bow to Little 
John, and the two soon put to flight the 
^eiiff and his men. {Percy : ^cUquee^ 
etc., series i) 

Soblii Hood Wind {A), A cold 
thaw*wind. Tradition runs that Bobin 
Hood used to say he could bear any cold 
except that which a thaw -wind brought 
with it. 

BoMn Mutton {A). A simpleton. 

Po you Bee tbie raiu ? Hifl name ifi Robin. 
Here, Itobin. Robin, Rubin. . . . Wc will iret a 
iwir BCBles, and tlirii you. Rohm Mutton [Pan- 
urffe], fibail be wei|,’bed Htmiiist Tup Robin, . . . 
etc/’— Robelaia : Pantaffruel, i \ . 7. 

Robin Redbreast. The tradition is 
that when our Lord was on His way to 
Calvary, a robin picked a thorn out of 
His crown, and the blood which issued 
from the wound falling on the bird dyed 
its breast with red. (Stt? Christian 
Tbamtions.) 

Itobin Hefwtraeis. Bow Street runners 
were so called from their red waistcoats. 

Robin and MaliLyne (2 syl.). An 
ancient Scottish i)a8toraL Bohiii is a 
she^ierd for whom Makyne sighs. She 
goes to him and tells her love, but Bobin 
turns a deaf ear, and the damsel goes 
home to weep. After a time the tables 
are turned, and Bobin goes to Makycie 
to plead for her heart and hand : but the 
damsel replies — 

“ T'‘e man that w'lll not wlien be may 
Sail bare noclit w hen he wald. ’ 

Percy : lieliqiteg, etc., aeriofl ii. 

Robin itt Ballot. Noted for the 
number of his aliases {see Alias) ; but 
Deeming had nine : viz. Williams, Ward, 
Swanston, Levey, Lord Dunn, Lawson, 
Mollatt, Drewe, and Baron Swanston. 

»Tau have ab many aliaseB as Robin of Rag- 
shot." 

Roblnaon Gmaoe. Alexander Sel- 
kirk was found in the desert island of 
Juan Fernandez, where he hod been left 
try Captain Stradling. He remained on 
the isiaad four years and four months, 
when he was' rescued hy CaptaJn Bo^rs, 
and brought to England. The embryo 
of De Fo^s novel may be seen in Captain 
Burney’s interesting narrative. 

They wer^ followers 
of \ John ^binaon, of Leyoen. The 


Brownists were followo^s of Bobert 
Brown. The Brownists were most rigid 
separatists ; the Bobinsonians were only 
semi-separatists. 

Roo. A fabulous white bird of enor- 
mous size, and such strength that it can 
^Hruss elephants in its talons,'* and 
carry them to its mountain nest, where 
it devours them. {Arabian Kights ; The 
Third Calender y and Sinbad the Sailer,) 

Rooh (S'/.). Patron of those afflicted 
with the i)lague, because he devoted his 
life to their service, and is Said to inter- 
cede for them in his exaltation. He is 
depicted in a pilgrim’s habit, lifting his 
dress to display a plague-spot on his 
thigh, which an angel is touching that 
he may cure it. Sometimes he is accom- 
XKinicd b)' a dog bringing bread in his 
mouth, in allusion to tlie legend that a 
hound brought him bi-cad daily while he 
W'as perishing in a forest of pestilence. 

St. liodCs Day (August IGth), for- 
merly celebrated in England as a general 
harvest-home, and styled “the great 
August festival." The Anglo-Saxon 
name of it was harfest (herb-feast), the 
word herb meaning autumn (German 
herhst)^ and having no relation to what 
we call herbs. 

•SV. Jtoch et son chien. Inseparables ; 
Darby and Joan. 

Roohe. Men of la vicillc rwhe. Old- 
fashioned men ; men of fossilised ideas ; 
non- progressive men. A geological ex- 
pression. 

**Perlisi)B It may bo Justly attributed to a class 
pf producers, men of la vietlle roche, tliai they 
)ia\e lieeii so slow to upprebend tbe clmnireH 
which nro daily presenting tlieinBelveb in the re- 
quirements of trade.”— TAe Titnee, 

Sir Doyle Boche^s bird. Sir Boyle 
Boche, q^uotiug from Jevon’a play ( The 
Devil of a Wtfe)^ said on one occasion 
in the House, “Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible 1 could have been in Wo places 
at once, unless I were a bird." 

“ PreBuming that th» duplicato card is the 
knave of hearts, yon may make a remark on the 
ubiquitouB nature of certain cards, which, like 
Sir Boyle Rnche'H bird, are in two places at once.” 

- Drawing-room Magic. 

Roobelle Salt. So called becaiAe it 
was discovered by an ai^hecary of 
Bochelle, named Seignette, in 1G72. 

Roobes {Catharine des) hod a collec- 
tion of poems written on W, termed La 
Puce de Grande^joure de Poitiers, 

* 

Rocdiester* according to Bed^ de- 
rives its name from "Hrof," a Saxen 
chieftain. {ffrof8^ceattei\ Hrof s costleO 
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lUHflK. A quack ; so called from one 
^ck, who was the “Holloway” of 
Queen Anne’s leign. 

“ Oh, when liis nerves had once received a shock, 

Sir Isaac Newton might 

The ladies' Jiock. A cra^ in Scotland 
under the castle rock of Stirling, where 
ladies used td witness tournaments. 

‘'In the castle hill is a h«>llow called TTte Valley 
about a sr|iiare neve in extent, used for justings 
and tournaments. On the south side of the vsney 
IS a small ro(;k> pyramidical mount, called Tfte 
Ladies' mu or Jlnclc, where the ladies sat to wit- 
ness the spectiiclo.”— A’lin/no : History of ittirhna- 
shire^ p. iiS:!. 

PiHipIe of the Rock, The inhabitants 
of Hejaz or Arabia Petrroa. 

Captain Rock. A fictitious name as- 
sumed by the leader of the Irish insur- 
gents in 1822. 

Book ahead (-4). A sea-phrase, 
mcaiiiiig that a rock is in the path of the 
ship, wliich the helmsman must steer 
clear of ; a danger threatens ; an oppo- 
nent ; an obstruction. 

"That iouker . . . has been a rock ahead to me 
nil mv S’'. Bcott : Guy JHannering 

chap. li\. 

Book Cork. A variety of asbestos, 
resembling cork. It is soft, easily cut, 
and very light. 

Book CrystaL The specimens which 
enedose hair-like substances aro called 
Thetis's hair:sto)ie, Venus's hair^stone^ 
Venus's pencilsy Cupid's net, CupitVs 
arrou's, etc. 

Book Day. The day after Twelfth- 
day, when, the Christmas holida}'s being 
over, women returned to their rock or 
distaff. 

Booooo. (Test du rococo. It is mere 
twaddle; Brummagem finery; make- 
believe. (Italian roco, uncouth.) 

Booo'oo Arohitootnre. A debased 
style, which succeeded the revival of 
Italian architecture, and very prevalent 
in Germany. Tlie ornamentation is with- 
out principle or taste, and may be desig- 
nated ornamental design run mad. The 
Bock-temple of Ellora, in India, is most 
lavishly decorated. 

“Tlie aacristy of St. Lorenzo . . . was the begin- 
ning of that wonderful mixture of antique regu- 
larity with the capricioue bizarrerie of modern 
times, the last barren fruit of which was the 
rococo.”— ff. Grimm: Michel Angelo, vol. iu 
oliap. xi. p. 178. 

Booo'oo Jewellery, strictly speak- 
ing, means showy jewelle^ made up of 
OBveral different stones. Moorish decora- 
tion and Watteau’s pointings ore rococo. 
The term is now generally used depre- 
^tingly for fl«fiby,^audy. Louis4j:V, 


furniture, with ^ding and onnolu, is 
sometimes termed rococo. 

Bod. To kiss the rod, (See Kiss THE 
Bod.) 

Bod-men. Anglers, who use line 
and fishing-rod. 

“You will be nearly sure to meet one or two old, 
rod-men si])ping their toddy there.”— J. K. Jerome. 
Three Men in a Boat, chap. xvii. 

Bod in Plekle (^). A scolding in 
.store. The rod is laid in pickle to keep 
it ready for use. 

Bod'eriok, the thirty-fourth and last 
of the Visigothic kings,, was the son of 
Theod'ofred, and grandson of King 
OhiudtiBuin'tho. Witi'za, the usurper, 
put out the eyes of ITieod'ofred, and 
murdered Favil'a, a younger brother of 
Koderick ; but Roderick, having re- 
covered his father's throne, put out the 
eyes of the usurper. The sons of 
Witi'za, joining with Count Julian, in- 
vited the aid of Muza ibii Nozeir, the 
Arab chief, who sent Tank into Spain 
wdth a largo army. Roderick was 
routed at the battle of Guadale'te, near 
Xeres de la Froute'ra (July 17th, 711). 
Southey has taken this story for an epic 
I)oem in twenty-five books— blank verse. 
(6^<* Roduigo.) 

Bod'eriok Bandom. ( See Randoh. ) 

Bodeiigo. A Venetian gentleman in 
SliakesjKiare’s (Hhello. He was iu love 
with Desdemona, and when the lady 
eloped with Othello, hated the “noble 
Moor.” lago took advantage of this 
temper for Ids own ends, told his dupe 
the Moor will change, therefore “put 
money iu thy piii’se.” The burden of 
his advice was always the same — “ Put 
money in thy purse.” 

This wora is sometimes pronounced 
Rod'r-igo: e.p. “It is as sure as you are 


Bodhaver. The lady-love of Zal, a 
Persian hero. Zal wanted to scale her 
bower, and Rodhaver let down her long 
tresses to assist him ; but the lover 
managed to climb to his mistress by 
fixing his crook into a projecting beam. 
{Champion : Ferdosi.) 

Bodllar'dns. A huge cat which 
scared Panurge, and which he declared 
to be a puny devil The word means 
“gnaw -bacon” (Latin, rodo’^lardum). 
{Ra^lais: Gargantua and Fantagruel, 
iv. 67.) 

BodoTiAo (fJounf), The count, re- 
tmnin|f from his iTayels, puts up for 
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night at an inn near hia castle, , While 
in bed, a lady enters his chamber, and 

S teaks to him of her devoted love. It is 
mi'na, the somnambulist, who has wan- 
dered thither in her sleep. Bodolpho 
perceives the state of the case, and quits 
the apartment. The villa^rs, next 
morning, come to congratulate their lord 
on his return, and find his bed occupied 
by a lady. The tongue of scandal is loud 
against her, but the count explains to 
them the mystery, and his talo is con-, 
firmed by their own eyes, which see 
Ami'na at the moment getting out of 
the window of a mill, and walking in 
her deep along the edge of a roof under 
which the wheel of the mill is rolling 
with velocity. She crosses the crazy 
bridge securely, and everyone is con- 
vinced of her innocGiice. {lielhni : Ln 
Sonnambula.) {See Akina, Elvino.) 

Rod'omont (in Orlando Inamorato 
and Orlando Fur torn). King of Sai*za 
or Algiers, Ulien’s son, and called the 
* * Mars of Africa . ' ^ Ho was commander 
both of horse juid foot in the Saracen 
army sent against Charlemagne, aud may 
be termed the Achilles of the host. His 
lady-love was Dor’alis, Princess of 
Graua'da, who rail off with Mandri- 
cai*do. King of Tartary, At Roge'ro’s 
wedding -feast Rodomout rode up to the 
king of France in full armour, an<l 
accused Roge'ro, who had turned Chris- 
tian, of bemg a traitor to King Agra- 
mant, his master and a renegade : 
whereupon Hoge'ro met him in single 
combat, and slew him. {See Rooeuo.) 

"Who more hnvc than Rodomont?”— Ccr- 
vaHttM : Ifua Quixote. 

Bod'bmoata'de (4 syl.). From Ro- 
domont, a brave but br^gart knight 
in Bojardo’s Orlando Immornto. "He is 
introduced into the continuation of the 
stoiy by Ariosto {Orlando Fnnoso), but 
the "braggart pait of his character is 
greatly toned down. Neither Rodo- 
mont nor Hector deserves the oppro- 
bium which has been attached to their 
names. {See Rodoscoxt.) 

Bodrigo [Jtod-ree'-ffo'] or Bpderlok, 
King of Sp^, conquered by the Arabs. 
He saved nis life by flight, and wandered 
to Gpadalet'e, where he saw a shepherd, 
and asked food. In return he gave the 
shepherd his royal chain and ring. He 
passed the night in the cell of a homiit, 
who told him that by way of peiiance he 
must pass certain days in a tomb full of 
snalms, toads, and lizards. After three 
days the hermit went to see him, and he 
was nnhurt» because the XiordfceptHis 


anger against him.” The herait went 
home, passed the night in prayer, and 
went again to the tomb, whmi Bodrigo 
said, “They eat me now, fliey eat me 
now, I feel the adder’s bite.” So his sin 
was atoned for, and he died. 

Rogation Days. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday More Ascen- 
sion Day. Rogation is the Latin equiva- 
lent of the Greek word “ Litany,” aud on 
the three Rogation days “ the Litany of 
the Saints” is appointed to he sung by 
the clergy and people in public prooes* 
sion. (“Litany,” Greek litancia^ sup- 
plication. “Rogation,” Latin rogatio, 
same meaning.) 

Rogation Week used to be called 
Gang WreL\ from the custom of ganging 
ipuiid the country parishes to mark 
their bounds. Similarly, the weed Milk- 
wort is still called Rogation or Gang- 
flower, from the custom of decorating 
the pole (carried on such occasions by 
the charity children) urith these flowers. 

Rogel of Greece. A knight, whos(. 
exploits and adventures foim a supple- 
mental part of the Spanish roinaiKio 
entitled Am'adia of GanL This part 
was added by Feliciano de Silva. 

Roger. Tlie cook in Chaucer's Can^ 
ietbnrg Tales, “ He cow’de roste, sethe, 
broille, and frie. Make mortreux, and 
wel hake a p%’e ; ” hut Kerry B^^ilif, the 
host, said to him — 

“ Now iplle on. Roger, and loke i\ l-»e good ; 

Formally a Jakk of Dover hastow sold. 

That hath be twyea Loot and twyen cold.*’ 
Verse 4.343. 

Jtoger Don temps. {See Bontemps.) 

The Jolly Roger. The black ^g, the 
favourite ensign of pirates. 

** .Set all sail, cl(>ar the deck, stand to qunrtors, 
up with iln» Jolly Roger ' .S'tr Walter Scott .* The 
cliJJ j». xxxi. 

Roger of Bruges. Roger van der 
'Weyde, painter. (1455-1529.) 

Roffcr de Coverlcy. A dance invented 
hy the great-grandfather of Roger de 
Coverley, or Roger of Cowley, near 
Oxford. Named after the squire de- 
scribed in Addison's Spectatm'. 

Royer of Hoveden or Howdmi, in York- 
shire, continued Bede’s History from 
732 to 1202. I'he reigns of Henry II. 
and Richard I. are very fully given. 
The most matter -of-fact of all our old 
chroniclers..; he indulges in no epithets 
or reflections. 

Roge'ro, l^gglero* or Rlilerl of 

Risa (in Orlando Fuvioeo\ was brother 
of Marphi'aa, and son dE Bogoro and 
GaU^lla. Ha ii|fgn«d Bfud'amant. 
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Charlemagne^s niece, but had no 
GalaceUa being slain by Ag'ol^t and 
his sons, Bogero was nursed by a honess. 
Bogero deserted from the Moondi army 
to the Christian Charles, and wm bap- 
tised. His marriage with Brodamant 
utid election to the crown of Bulgaria 
conclude the poem. 

Bogero was brought up by Atlantes, a 
magician, who gave him a shield of such 
dazzling splendour that everyone quailed 
who set eyes on it. Bogero, thinhiug it 
uiiknightly to carry a charmed shield, 
threw it into a well. 

“WUrt wore courteous tbau Rogero ? '*— Cw- 
; Dm Quixote. 

Bnffrro (in JernmlcM Delivi^ycd)^ 
brother of Bamiond, and son of Boberto 
Gui^ciirdo, of the Norman race, was one 
of the liaud of ndveutui-ers in the cru- 
sading army. SUaiii by Tisapheriies. 
(Bk. XX.) 

Rogue Ingrain (A). Ingrain coloiii*s 
are what we c«ll “ fast coloui*s,” colours 
which will not fly or wash out. A rogue 
ingrain means one rotten to the core, one 
whose villniny is deep-seated. 

‘"Tip ingrain, sir; ‘twill endure wind ami 
A\oather.”“-fS/m/cep;)mrc; Tu'fJfth Nufht, 

Rot Panade [Kittff o f Slops], Louis 
XVIII. w«.s so uickuamed. (175o, 18M- 
J824.) 

Roland, Count of Mans and Knight 
of Blaives, was son of Duke Milo of Aig- 
lant, his mother being Bertha, the sister 
nf Charlemagne. His sword was called 
Duraudal, and his horse Veillaiititf. He 
■was eight feet high, and had an open 
countenance, which iiivilcd confidence, 
but inspired respect. In Italian romance 
he is called Orlando, his sword JJarau^ 
dalna^ and his horse Veglianti'm, (See 
Somj of Boland,) 

“J know Ilf 1)0 one to romiiore liim to liiit tlie 
Arfbani:el Miclmel.’ —<Jroqite»nUuve, in. 

Boland. Called the Christian Theseus 
(2 syl.), or the Achilles of the West. 

Boland or Bolando {Orlando in Italian) . 
One of Charlemagne’s paladins and 
nephews. He is represented as brave. 
Ic^al, and simple-minded. On the return 
of Charlemagne from Spain, Boland, 
who commanded the rear-guard, fell 
into an ambuscade at Honcesvalle.*:, in 
tbe Pyrenees, and perished with all th#* 
flower of French chivalry (778). He 
is the hero of Theroulde^s Chanson de 
Boland ; the romance called Chronin dc 
Turpin : Boiardo’s epiQ' Orlando in Love 
(Italian) ; and Ariosto’s epic of Orlando 
Mad (Italian). 

after Blaming An^uMIre, the 


Saracen giant, in single combat at Prdn- 
sac, asked as his rewai*d the hand of/ 
Aude, daughter of Sir Gerard and Lady 
Guibourg; but they never married, as Bo- 
land fell at Boncesvalles, and Aude died 
of a broken heart. {Croqueinitaine, ii.) 

A Boland for an Oliver. A blow for 
a blow, tit for tat. Boland and Oliver 
were two of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
whose emloits ore so similar that it is 
very dimcult to keep them distinct. 
What Boland did Oliver did, and what 
Oliver did Boland did. At length .the 
two met in single combat, and fpught 
for five consecutive days on an island in 
the Bhine, but neither gained the least 
advantage. (-Sec in La Legende den 
SiecleK^ by Victor Hugo, the poem en- 
titled Lc Mnriagr de Boland.) 

The etymologie.s connecting the piv- 
verb with Charh'S II., (jencral Monk, 
and Oliver Cromwell, are wholly un- 
worthy of -f redit, for even Shakespeare 
alludes tf> it : " Etiglniid all Olivers and 
Tiolaiidfi bred’’ (I '.ficnrg VI., i. 2); 
and KfUvard Hall, tlie historian, almost 
acentiuy before Shakes] >care, write-s— 

“Bui. to IwiNo a J«<'lfiinl to n“;>Br au Oliver, be 
prill Holriujuir !)ui1)H*.s>i<lors to iho K.Mi|cr nf Kui;- 
Iniidr. nITrrj nu' hi lu lii » UoughKT in inariage."— 
Henry VI. 

{Sre Olivkr, Brtsche.) 

*.• lu Krrnuh, a wm rimt bon rot 

To du‘ lUcc Boland. To die of starva- 
tion or thirst. It in said that Boland, the 
great paladin, set upon in the defile of 
Boncesvalles, escaped the gcneiul slaugh- 
ter, and died of hunger and thirst in 
seeking to cross the Pyrenees. 

‘•Popt iimontrm llibrunc/rum rmdem proi^e 

Pyrrna'i siltim jui::i siti nnserrinu* extincinui. 

Tilde iioBin intolerri'JuJi Mil rt iniiiii'ri volenies 
Hiirnilli'n'ro so tnniue, fiirr'reruiint, Itnliindi morto 
M’ mn’ire."— JoAa do la Jiruo ’•<, ChuMpic : Ho C'*- 
baiUo. XVI. .i. 

Faire lo Roland. To swagger. 

Like the blast of Boland's hm'n . When 
Boland was set upon by the Gascons at 
Boncesvalles, he sounded his horn to 
give Charlemagne notice of his danger. 
At the third blast it crocked in two, but 
so loud was the blast that birds fell dead 
and the whole Saraecn army was panic- 
struck. Charlemagne heard the sound 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, and rushed to 
the rescue, -but arrived too late. 

“ Ob. fitr luu* T'l.i't of ilmt dresd horn 
Oil Foiitnml'i.'iii eidmra borne, 

Thnt !•» Kiiitf (‘hp-rleo did romp." 

Sir II otU'r t^otl : Mormwu, Tl. .‘IS. 

Song o f Boland. Pari of the Chansons 
de Gesie, which treat of the achievements 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. Wil- 
liam of Normandy had it sung at the 
head of his Iroops when he came to in- 
vade Bngland. 
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SoHff of Poland, Whsa Quuiemagne 
had been six years iu Spain, by the 
advice of Boland, his nepnew, he sent 
Gtoelon on an embassy to Margins, the 
pag^ king of Saragossa. Ganelon, out 
of jealous, betrayed to Idarsillus the 
route which the Christian army designed 
to take on its way home, and *the pagan 
king arrived at BoncesvaUes just as 
Bol^id was conducting through pass 
a rearguard of 20,0(K) men. Boland 
fought till 100,000 S^acens lay slain, and 
only 60 of his own men survived. At 
this jimcture another army, consisting of 
d04K)0 men, poured from the mountains. 
Boland now blew his enchanted horn, 
and blew so loudly that the veins of his 
neck started. Charlemagne heard the 
blast, but Ganelou persuaded him that 
it was only his nephew hunting the deer. 
Boland died of his wounds, but in dying 
threw bis trusty sword Durondal into a 
poisoned sireom, where it remained. 

Roland do Vann (Sir). Baron of 
Trienmiin, who w'oke Gyneth from her 
long sleep of five hundred years and 
married her. (Sir Walter Scott : Bridal 
of Triermain.) 

Bidandaock Tower, opposite the 
Dracheufels. The legend is that when 
Boland went to the wars, a false rcTX>rt 
of his death was brought to his betrothed, 
who retired to a convent in the isle of 
Nonnewerth. When Boland returned 
home flushed with glory, and found that 
his ladydove had taken the veil, he built 
the castle which bears his name, and 
overlooks the nunnery, that he might at 
least see his heart-treasure, lost to him 
for ever. 

BolL The flying roll of Zechariah 
(v. 1-5). “ Fremctions of evils to come 
on a nation are like the Flying Boll of 
Zediariah.*’ This roll (twenty cubits long 
and ten wide) was full of maledictions, 
threats, and calamities about to befall 
the Jews. The parchment being un- 
rolled fluttered in the air. 

Bona \Ch€mc$ry Lane^ Zondon]. So 
called from the records kept there in 
rolls of parohmeni. The house was ori- 
ginally built by Henry III. for converted 
Jews, and was called ** Domus Conver- 
■so'mm.” It was Edward III. who ap- 
propriated the place to the conservation 
of records. “Conversi” means lay- 
mendfs. (Bucange, vol. ii. p. 703.) 

Glower'*8 Moll. A copy of the lost 
Moll of Arms, made by Glover, 
Somerset herald. It k a roll of the arms 
Vonie Henr^ III., bis prince of the 


blood, barons, and knights, between 1216 
and 1272. 

The Moll of Caerlaveiroek. An heraldic 
poem in Norman-French, reoitihg the 
names and arms of the ki^hts present 
at the siege of Caerlaverook, in 1300. 

Bolling Stone. A rolling stone gathere 
no mo8H. 

G reek : \iBok KvXivSofievos to ov iroui. 

(Erasmus; Ftvvet'bs ; Assi^ 
duitas.) 

Latin : Saxum volutum non ohducitur 
musco (or Saxum volubile 
etc.) 

Flauta qum ssepius trnnsfertiu 
non coalescit. (Fabius.) 
SsBpius plantata arbor fructum 
profert exiguum. 

French : Pierre gui roule n'amasse 
jamais mousse. 

La pierre souvent remuee 
n'amasse pas voloutiers 
mousse. 

Pierre souvout remuee n’attire 
pas mousse. 

Italian : Pietra mossa non' fa muschio. 

“ Three removes arc as bad as a fre.^* 

“ I never saw an oft-reinnvcfl tree, » 

Nor yer, an ei\ family. 

Ttiar. tliruve bo well hb tlione that Buttled he." 

Bollrioh or Bowldrloh Stones. 

near Chipping Norton (Oxfordshire). A 
number of large stones in a circle, which 
tradition says arc men turned to stone. 
The highest of them is called the Kiiig, 
who would have been king of England 
if he could have caught sight of Ix>ng 
Compton,” which maybe seen a few steps 
farther on ; live other large stones axe 
called the knights, and the rest common 
soldiers. 

Roly-poly (pron. rowl-y potvl-v). A 
ci’ust with jam rolled up into a pudding ; 
a little fat child. Boly is a thing rolled 
with the diminutive added. In some 
parts of Scotland the game of nine-pins 
IS called rouly^pouly. 

Bonta'lo. Modem or Bomanised 
Greek. 

Boman (The). 

Jean Dumont, the French painter, le 
Jtomain (1700-1781). 

Stephen Picart, the Frendi engraver, 
le Rotnain (1631-1721). 

Giulio Hppi, Giulio Mommo (1492- 
1546). 

Adrian van Boomen, the mathemati- 
cian, Adria*nu8 Moma'nus (1561-1615). 

Host learned of the Momans, Marcna 
Terentius Yarro (b.c. 116-28). 

Last of the Mfiipme^ 
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Laist of the Somane. Chitflw Jamea 
Fox (1749-1806.) {See Siwfmr.) 

IfltimuB Romanwnmi. Horace Wal- 
pole (1717-1797). Last.) 

Roman Eagles ; so called 

because the ensign of the Boiuan legion 
liras an eagle. 

^ “ Ruma'nas avea propria legio'num nu'mina.”— 
Tacitus. 

Roman Remains in SnglandL The 

most remarkable are the following : — ^ 

The pharos, church, and trenches in 
Dover. 

Chilhum Castle, Bichborough, and 
Beculver forts. 

Silcliester (Berkshire). Dorchester, 
Nisconium (Salop), and Caerleon, am- 
phitheatres. 

Hadrian’s wall, from Tyne to Boul- 
ness. 

The wall, baths, and Newpoi*t Gate of 
Lincoln. 

Vcruluni, near St. Albans. 

York (Eboracum), where Severus and 
Constantins Chlorus died, and Constan- 
tine the Great was bom. 

Bath, etc. 

Roman do ChoTalier do Idron, 

by Maitre Wace, Canon of Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and autlior of Me Jirut. The 
mmaiice referred to is the same as that 
entitled Ywaiu amt (fau'ant, 

Roman do la Rose. («SVr Iliap, The 

Frehch.) 

Roman dos Romans. A French 
version of Am'udis of (taat, givatly ex- 
tendwl, by (iilbtu’t S'aunier and Sieur de 
Duverdier. 

Romance. A tule in prose or verse 
the incidents of which are hung upon 
what is iiuirvellous and fictitious. 

Tliese tales were originally WTitien in 
the Bomance language (y.r.), and the 
expression, “In Bomance we read, ’’came 
in time to refer to the tale, and not to the 
language in which it was told. 

Romance of chiveUry may be divided 
into three groups: — (I) that relating to 
Arthur and his Bound Table ; (2) that 
relating to Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins; (3) that relating to Am'adis and 
Parmerin. In the first are but few 
fairies ; in the second they are i^iown in 
all their glory ; in the tmrd (which be- 
long to Spanish literature) we have no 
foines, but the enchantress Urganda la 
Desconeci'da. 

? It is misleadiim to call such poetical 
tales a# the Bride ofAhydos^ Lalla Rookh, 
^d the Chmsom of the Mouviree, etc., 


Romaaos'que (3 syl.). 

In painting. Fanciful and romajiUe 
rather than true to nature. 

In arch i ted are. Byzantine, Lombard, 
Saxon, and, indeed, all the debased 
Boman styles, lietwcen the time of Con- 
stantine (3d0) and Charlemagne (800). 

In literature. The dialect of Langue- 
doc, which smacks of the Bomance. 

Roman'lo or Romanoe Laagnagea. 

^ose modem languages which are the 
immediate offspring of Latin, as the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, ondFrench. 
Early French is emphatically so called ; 
hence Bouillett says, “ Le roman etait 
universellement parte en Gaule au dixiime 
siecle.** 

** Frankis siieechis called Romance, 

So Hay clerks and men of France. 

Jiobert Le Brunn. 

Romanism. Popery, or what re- 
sembles Popery, the religion of modem 
Borne. (A word of implied reproach.) 

Roman'tio School. The name as- 
sumed, at the l)egimung of tlie nineteenth 
century, by a number of young poets 
and critics in Gcnnany, who wished to 
limit poetry and art to romance. Some 
tw'cnty-five years later Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and Dumas introduced it 
into Fraiiee. 

Roma^nuB (<SV.), a Nonnan bisliop of 
the seventh eeiitury, is dejneted fighting 
wuth a dragon, in allusion to the tale 
that he miraculously conquered a dragon 
which infested Xiumandy. 

Roma'ny. (ripsy language, the 
speech of the Homa or Zinca'li. This 
has nothing to do wnth Home. 

“ A loariiod SLliiv«miiin . . wud of RoiTHiiHiiy, 
tliai be found ii luteresrin^ lo iw able to study a 
Hhidii dmleet 111 the lu-art of Europe.’ —Adund ; 
Jiughsh Oipsies, chap \ iii. p. lOP. 

Rome. Virgil says of Bomulus, 
“ Macodia runitet mvenia. Romanostfue 
em de nomine died ” {JEneid^ i. 276). 
The words of the Sibyl, quoted by Ser- 
viuB, are “ Pw^aiot Fiu^ov watfie?.” Bomu- 
lus is a diminutive or word of endear- 
ment for ;^inus. 

The etymology of Borne from Roma 
(mother of Bomulus and Bemus), or 
from Romutn^t, the legendary founder of 
the city, or from rnma (a dug), in allu- 
sion to the fable of a wolf suckling the 
outcast children, is not tenable. Nie- 
bulir derives it from the Greek word 
rhofna (strength), a sugge^n confirmed 
by its other name Valentia, from vatetm 
(strong). Michelet prefers Rumo, the 
<*ncient name of the nver Tiber. 
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Bobw. Ftmimaf Stmg. Xl)ltomu- 
lua^ the legendary iotinder, b.{v 7 ^ 2 ; (2) 
CamilliiB was termed the Stieon^ JComulm, 
for saving Borne from the G^uls, B.a 
36o ; (3) Cains Ha'ilus was called the 
Third JdomultiB, for saving Borne from 
the l%u^'nes and Cimfari, b.g. 101. 

From Mome to May. A bantering ex- 
pression^ equivalent to the following 
** From April to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge; **^InterpasehaFennesqm^fvror^'^ 
(Femardunj u. 690) ; “ Intel' Chmiaettm 
ct Sanctijesia lohannit obit ” {Feinardns, 
iv. 972) ; Cela^'cst pame entre Mmhcuqe 
ct la Fentecote.^^ 

]Ti 8 ill fitting at Borne and sirinng 
with the Pope. Never tread on a man’s 
ooma “Never wcjir a brown hat in 
Friesland *’ {q.v.). 

‘"Mr. Harrison tlio stcwira, and frinlyoll tlip 
butler, arc no very fond o’ us. and sirrmir at 

Bomo and striving with the iioitc.sac I thoiivbt it 
l)C8t to flit l»cf<»re ill cuinc. IF. Scott': Out 
iioetatlijty ebap. vili. 

Oh, that all Ftnnc had hut one head, 
that J might atrde U off at a blow f 
Galiguk, the Koinan emperor, is said to 
have uttered this amiable sentiment. 

JFheti yon go to Jtonw, do us Home does — 
i.e, conform to the manuei's and customs 
of those amongst W'hom you live, and 
don’t wear a brown hat in Friesliuid. St. 
Monica and her sou St. Augustine, 
said to St. Ambrose : At Borne they fast 
on Saturday, but not so at Milan : which 
ractice ought to be observed ? To whicli 
t. Ambrose replied, “ Wlieu I am at 
Milan, I do as they do at Milan ; but 
when I go to Bonie,1 do as Rome does.” 
tFpisile xxxvi.) Compare 2 Kings v. 
18, 19. 

Rome of tbo West. Aacben, or Aix 
la Ohapelle, the favourite ci^ of Charle- 
magne, where, when he died, he was 
seated, embalmed, on a throne, with the 
Bible on his lap, his sword (La Joyeuse) 
his side, the imperial crown on his 
head, and his scep&e and shield at his 
feet. So well had the Egyptians em- | 
balmed him, that he seemed only to be | 
asleep. 

9omo warn not Built in a Day. 

Achievements of great pith and moment 
are not accomplished without patient 
perseverance and a considerable interval 
of time. The French say, “ Qrand bien ne 
inentpkt en peu d'heurea,^* but the Eng- 
lidi proverb is to be found in the French 
alio: ^^Fome fCa pas eU faite en nn 
jowt*y (1615.) 

Cbst AaCbiue irasaotvally built laa flay. 


Bomo%boiit Wealth la PMvtotiiiiL 

So said Mettius CuitluB, when he jumped 
into the chasm which the soomsayera 
gave out would never close till Borne 
threw therein “ its bast wealth.” 

Romeo {A). A devoted lover ; a 
lady’s man; from Borneo in Shalce- 
speare’s tragedy. (See Romeo and Juliet.) 

" Jameis lu an o\ il boiir went. lorili t<» vroo 
i Young J uliet Hart, anil was her Romeo,” 

Crablte: Iktrottah. 

Romoo and Juliet (Shakespeatr). 
The story is taken from a poetical version 
by Arthur Brooke of Boisteau’s novel, 
called Rhomeo and Julietta. Boisteau 
boiTOved the main incidents from a story 
by Luigi da Porto, of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled La Giiihetta. In many respects 
it resembles the Fphesi*acn (in ten books) 
of Ephc'siiis Xenophon, whose novel 
j-ccounts the loves of Habroc'omas and 
Authia. 

Rom'ulua. fl'^e need no Fmmhis to 
accmtnt for Rome. We require no hypo- 
thetical pemoii to account for a plain 
fact. 

? Romulus and Keinus were suckled 
by a wolf ;* Atalanta by a she-bear. 

Ron or Rone. The name of Prince 
Arthur’s spear, made of ebony. 

** Ills R|H}re he noni [took] an liuude, tba Run was 
ibaten [called j.” 

Laffamon : JBrut (twelfth century). 

Ronald. Lord Bonald gave Lady 
Clare a lily-white doe as a love -token, 
and the cousins were to be inaiTied on 
the following day. Lady Clare opened 
lier heart to Alice the nurse, and was 
then informed that she was not Lady 
CHare at all, but the nurse’s child, and 
that Lord Bonald W’as rightful heir to 
the estate. “Lady ” Clare dressed her- 
self as a peasant, and went to reveal the 
mystery to her lord. Ronald relied, 

“ If you are not the heiress bom, we 
will be married to-morrow, and you 
shall still be Lady Clare.” {Tennysoit.) 

RonoesvaLlea (4 syl.}. A defile in 
tlie Pyrenees, famous for the disaster 
which here befell the rear of Charle- 
magne’s ormy, on the return march from 
Saragossa. Ganelou betrayed^ Boland, 
out of jealousy, to Marsillus, King of the 
Saracens, ana an ambuscade attacking 
the Franks, killed every Inan of’ them. 
Amongst the slain were Boland, Oliver, 
Turpin, and Mitaine, the emperor’s god- 
child. An account of this attack is given 
in the epilogue of Croquqmitaine ; but 
the lustorical naziaUra is detiTed from 
Eginhard. 
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Rondo. Fnihtr of the rondo, Jean 
Baptiste Bavaux : but Gluck was tlie 
first to introduce the musical rondo into 
France; in the opera of Orphens, 

Rone (I syl). {See Bon.) 

Ron'yon or Ronton. A term of 
contempt to a woman. It is the French 
rognetix (scabby, mangy). 

“Y<iu liagr, jou baffffage, you' polecat, you 
ronyon ’ out, out ' "—Shakc»peare : Mary Wicfi# of 
n uirfsor, iv. 

*“ Aroint thee, witch!' tlio riimp-fcfl ron.von 
cric?.'* Bhalicnitcare : M<iebeth,\.v,. 

Rood lAno (London). So called 
from a rood or ‘‘Jesus on tho Cross 

S laced there, and in Boman Catliolic 
mes held in great veneration. 

Rood-loft ( Thf) . Tlie screen between 
tlio nave and chancel, where the rood 
or crucifix was elevated. In some oases, 
on each side of the crucifix were either 
some of tho evangelists or apostles, 
and especially the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. 

“ And then to zee the rood-I<*ft, 

Zo bravely zut null zainis," 

Percy ; Halhul of PUan Truth, ii, aK. 

Roodoelken. Vervain, or “ the herb 
of the cross.’* 

“ Hallowod he thou, vervain, as thou growoat in 
t he Krouiul. 

For III tho Mount of Oalvary thou waat found. 
Tliou honledst Olirial our Sa\ lour, uiid staunrli' 
edst His biceding.wouiid. 

In theiianiu of Father. Son and Holy Ghost, I 
lake theu from the uround." 

Folkard ; PUna Lore, p. 47. 

Rook (^). A cheat. “ To rook,” 
to cheat; “to rook a pigeon,” to fleece 
a greenhoni. Sometimes it simply 
means, to win from another at a game 
of chance or skill. {See Rookery.) 

“ ‘ My Lord Maniiiis,’ said tlie king, ‘ you rooked 
me at puiiiet last night, for wliioh disloyal deed 
thou shall now atone. l»> giving a couple of piuvea 
to thia hono»t youth, ami five to the girl,"'’— No* 
Walter Scott : Perenl of the Peak, cliap. xxs. 

Bo^’s Bill (Lavant, Chichester), 
celebrated for the local tradition that 
the golden calf of Aaron is buried there. 

• Rook'ery (3 syl.). Any low neigh- 
bourhood frequented by thieves and 
vambonds. A person fleeced or liable 
to 06 fleeced is a pigeon, but those who 
prey upon these “gulls’* are called 
rooks. 

"The demolition of rookeries has not proved an 
effleieot remedy for overcrowding."— a. Jtomont 
Htike : JFV^ Trade in Capital, chap. xv. ^ 

Roo|qr Wood {The), Not the wood 
where rooks do con^gate, but the 
or dark wood. The verb reek (to 
omit vapour} had the preterite roke. 


rook, or rmk ; hence Hamilton, in his 
Wallace^ speaks of the “ rooky mist.” 

*• Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes u ing to the roaky wood." 

Shakespeare: Macbeth, iii. S. 

Room. Yottr room ia better than yrmr 
company, occurs in Green’s Quip fSr an 
Upstart Courtier. " 

RooBt. A strong current or furious 
tide betwixt island groups. 

“This lofty proinontory i« con stunt ly ox]H)8ed 
to ilic curii'iit itf ii eti-oiiirand furious tide, which 
setting III iM LMixt ihc Orkney and Zetland is- 
I hauls, and vuuiuuu with force only inferior to 
, that of the rcnrluhrt Frith, ... is called the 
i ll<K»st <if Siinihiirtrli (.from the lieadlaud]."— ^tr 
I Walter Scott : The Ju rate, chap i. 

Roost. Gufic to roost. Gone to bed. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hro'it.) 

“The chouyJi and ci-fiw to loost are gone " 

Ghe {noKis by Joanva BaiUie, music by uisUop). 

Rope. The Brahmin teaches that 
“ whoever hangs himself will wander 
eternally with a rope round his neck.” 
{Asiatic Itescarckc^.) 

Rope. To ffiht ivith a rope rouml 
out's neck. To fight with a certainty of 
being hanged unless you conquer. 

“You imist send in a large force , . . . for, as lie 
flghis With a rope round hU neck, he will struggle 
to the Kingston. : The Three Admirals, viii. 

To yire mte rope enough. To permit 


person to continue in wrong-doing, till 
he reaps the consequences. 

Rope. Yon emry a rope in your 
povket (French). Said of a person very 
lucky at cards, from the superstition 
that a bit of I'ope with wliich a man has 
been hanged, miicd in the pocket, se- 
cures luck at cards. 

“‘You have no o( ciipiitiou ? ' said the Bench, 
iiKluinngly, to a \airHi)oiui at The har. ‘ Beg your 
worsliii/H inrdon.' was the rejoinder; ‘I deal in 
hits of halier for the use of gentlemen as lUaju."' 
—The 'times {French conespondent). 

Rope-dancer ( The), Tvo de Grent- 
mcsnil, the crusader, one of tlie leaders 
of Boliert, Duke of Normandy’s party 
against Henry 1. of England. 

“I VO was one of those who escaped from 
Antioch when it was hesieged. He was let down 
hj a roiMj o\er tin* w'all, and hence called* Tho 
Uoi>e-daucer.‘ "—Gentleman's Moffazine. 

Rope-danoors. Jacob Hall, in the 
reign of Charles II., greatly adndred by 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Richer, the celebrated rope-dancer at 
Sadler’s Wells (1658). 

Signora Violante, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The Turk who astonished everyone 
who saw him, in the reign of George II. 

Froissart (vol. iv. chap. xxxViii. fol. 47) 
tells us of “a mayster f rom XSfeane/^ 
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who either slid or walked down a rope 
suspended to the highest house on St. 
Michael's bridge and the tower of Our 
La<^*s church, when Isa/bel of Bavaiia 
mads her public entry into Paris. Some 
say he descended daudng, placed a 
crown on Isabers head, and then re- 
ascended. 

A similar performance was exhibited 
in London, February 10th, 1546, before 
Edward VI. The rope was slung from 
the battiements of St. Paul's steeple. 
'Ihe performer of this feat was a man 
from Aragon. 

The same trick was repeated when 
Felipe of Spain came to marry Queen 
Mary. (See HoUntthed : Chronicle » iii. 
p. 1121.) 

Rope-walk [barristers' slang'\. Old 
Bailey practice. Thus, “ Gone^iiito the 
lope-walk ” means, he has taken up 
practice in the Old Bailey. {See Ropes.) 

The ways of I,nudon low life are failed 
and to hnoic ihe roptm inesus to tie au/aii 
iniuntitu of all sorts of dodges. iSee llup 

Ropes. Fought bach to the ropes. 
Fought to the miter end. A pugilistic 
phrase. 

It lf( a liattle that must Ik* fougUt ffame. and 
risbt hack to the rov>ei^."—Jtotdrewoud: Robbery 
Under Arms^ chap, x^xiu. 

Ropes. Tricks, artifices, A term in 
horse -racing. To i*ope a horse is to pull 
it in or restraiu its speed, to prevent its 
winning a race. When a boxer or any 
other athlete loses for the puipose, he fs 
accused of roping. “To know the 
ropes “ is to be un to all the dodges of 
the sporting w'orld. Of course, the ropes 
mean the reins. 

* 1 am 11(1 lonfrer the verdant country squire, 
the natural prey of swindlers, hlackleij's, anti 
aharics. Xn, sir, 1 ’knom-tlie roiies,’ and these 

S entry would find me hut sorrj sport,”' Truth: 
tuer Story, September 3rd, iviSj. 

Ropes. She is on her high ropes. In 
a distant and haughty temper. The 
allusion is to a rope-dancer, who looks 
down on the spectators, liie French 
say, Eire mmte sur ses grands chevaux 
(to be on your high horse). 

Roper. Margaret Roper was buried 
with the head of her father, Sir Thomas 
More, in her arms. 

' " Her, who clnsiM^d in her last trance . 

Her murdered father's head." Tennyaon. 

Mistress Roper, A cant name given 
to the inaHnes by British sailors. The 
wit, of course, lies in the awkward way 
that Biarines handle the ship's ropes. 

To mapry Mistress Roper u to enlist in 
the m efrinfta. 


Boque (1 syl.). A blunt, feelbg old ^ 
man in the serWoe of Donna Florauthe. 
{George Cobmn : The Mmiitaimei's,y 

Saint Roque, Patron saint of those 
who .<mffer from jilaguc or pestilence; 
tiiis is because “he worked miracles on 
the plague-stricken, while he was himself 
smitten writh the same judgment.’* 

Roque Guinart. A famous robber, 
wliose true name was Pedro Rocha 
Guinarda, leader of los Nicerros, which, 
with the hs Cadelks^ levied heavy con- 
tributions oil all the mountain districts 
of Catalo'liia in the seventeenth century. 
He was a Spanish Rob Roj’-, and W'us 
executed in 161C. {Pel/ieer.) 

Roquelaure. A cloak ; so called from 
the Duke de Roquelaure. (George II.) 

‘“Tour bonnur’fl niqiielaurc,’ replied the cor- 

e tntl, ‘lias nut once been liad on siiu'e ilic nifflit. 

?fore } inir bnnour recei vod your wound.' ' — ■ 
Sterne : Tristram Shandy ; Story of heinr. 

Rory OWore. Slang for a door, 
(Explained under thew'ord Chivy.) 

Roo-crana. Daughter of Cormac, 
King of Moi«1eua, wife of Fingal. 
{Osstan : Tamora, iv.) 

Ro'sa {SalraHor) . An Italian painter, 
noted for his scenes of savage nature, 
gloomy grandeur, and awe-creating 
magnificence. (U)151()7I1.) 

“ Wlmlf'er Lorraiu liqbt touched with Mfteneil 
hue, * 

Or Huviiij'e Ro«a duslicd, or le:iriied Poussin 
drew ” 

Thmnson • Vaatle of Imlolcncv, caiir'i i. 

Rosabello. The favourite palfrey of 
Maiy Queen of Scots. {See HoitSE.) 

“1 could alinoKt swear I »tn at tins iiuiiiicnt 
iniiunteduii ni} own favourite Itusiibello.vi lio was 
never matebed iii Scotland tiw sw iftuess, for ease 
•if motion, and for snreness of foot."— ,Sir ]V, 
Si'ott: The Abbot, chap. xxx\i. 

Rooa'lla or Bt. Rosalie. A native of 
Palermo, who was carried by angels to 
an inaccessible mountain, where she lived 
for many years in the cleft of a rock, 
a part of which she wore away with her 
knees in her devotions. If anyone 
doubts it, let him know that a rock with 
a hole in it may still he seen, and folks 
less sceptical have built a chapel there, 
with a marble statue, to commemorate 
the event. 


1.23. 

St. Rosalia, in Christian ari;, is depicted 
in a cave witn a cross and ^ull, or else 
in the act of receiving a rosaiy or chap- 
let of roses from the Yirgm. 


“ That grot whore olives nod. 
Where, darling of each heart asd eye. 
From all the youths of Sicily. 

Bt. Rosalie retired to 

Sir Walter 8eoU : Marmion, 
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Kcw'allBd* Daughter of the banii^ed 

duke, but brought up witii Celia in the 
court of IVederi^, the duke’s brother, 
end usurper of his dominions. When 
Rosalind fell in love with Orlando, Duke 
Frederick said ^e must leave his house 
and join her father in the forest of Arden. 
Celia resolved to go with her, and the 
two ladies started on their journey. For 
lietter security, they changed their names 
and assumed disguises ; Celia dressed 
herself as a peasant-girl, and took for 
the nonce the name of Aliena : Rosalind 
dressed iis her brother, and called herself 
Gan'ymede. They took up their quarters 
in a pendant’s cottage, where they soon 
encountered Orlando, and (to make a 
long tale shert) Celia fell in love with 
Oliver, the brother of Orlando, and 
Rosalind obtained her father’s consent 
to marry Orlando. {Shakespeare : As 
Yon Like It.) 

Ifos'ahndy in the Shepherds' Calendar^ 
is the maiden vainly beloved by Colin 
Clout, as her choice was fixed on a shep- 
herd named Meualcos. {See below,) 

Ros'allndo (3 syl.). The anagram 
of '‘Rose Danil” or “ Rose Daniel,” with 
whom Spenser was in love, but the young 
lady married John Florio, lexicographer. 
In the Shepherds^ Calendar Rose is called 
“Rosalinde,” iiud Spenser calls himself 
‘ ‘ Colin Clout. ’ ’ Shakespeare introduces 
John Florio in Loren's Lahour\s Lost^ 
under the imperfect anagram Holofemes 
{'Hnes Floreo). 

RoB'allne (3 syl.). A negress of 
spoi'kliug wit and great beauty, attend- 
ing on the Princess of France, and loved 
by Lord Biron’, a nobleman in the suite 
of Ferdinand, King of Navaire. {Shake- 
speare : Love's Labour's Lost.) 

Ros'amond {Fair). Higden, monk 
of Chester, saj’s ; “ She was tlie faj^re 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, con- 
cubmo of Henry II., and poisoned by 
Queen Elianor, a.d. 1177. Henry made 
for her a liouse of w'onderfull working, 
so that no man or woman might come to 
her. This house was named Labyrinthus, 
and was wrought like unto a knot in a 
garden called a maze. But the queen 
came to her by a clue of thredde, and so 
dealt with her that, she lived not long 
after. She was buried at Ooffstow, in 
on house of nunnes, with these verses 
upon her tombe : — 

*'Hic jacet in tiunba Ho&a mundi, non Rosa 
. manda : ^ . 

Non redoief. ved olet, qns rcdole're solet.'* 
Here Rose tlie graced, not Bose tbe ebaste, re- 

sinell tbat rises Is no smell of rosep. S. a, B. 


y Rosamond Clifford is introduced 1^ 
Sir Walter Scott in two of his novelg — 
The Talistna}i and Woodstock. 

“ .lane Clifford was her name, as books aver ; 

Fair IluiuimoDd was but XiOTnomdegnerre." 

DrySen: Bpilogveto Henry JI. 

Bofla'na. Daughter of the Queen of 
Armenia. She aided the three sons of 
St. George to quench the seven lamps of 
the Knight of the Black Castle. {Tha 
Seven Champions of Christendom, ii. S-9.) 
{See Lamps.) 

Ro'sary [the rose article], A name 
given to tlie licad-roll employed by 
Romau Catholics for keeping count of 
their rejietitioiis of certain pmyers. It 
consists of three pm-ts, each of which 
contains five mysteries connected wdth 
Christ or His virgin mother. The entire 
roll consists of loO Are Marias, 15 Fater 
yhstersf and 15 doxologies. The word 
is said by some to be derived from the 
chaplet of beads, pejrfunied with roses, 
given by the Virgin to St. Dominic. 
(This cannot be correct, as it was in use 
A.D. 1100.) Others say the first chaplet 
of the kind was made of rosewood; 
others, again, maintain that it takes its 
name from the ” Mystical Rose,” one of 
the titles of the Virgin . The set is some- 
times called “fifteens,” from its con- 
taining 15 “doxologies/* 15 “Our 
Fathers,” and 10 times 15 or 150 “ Hail 
Marys.” (Latin, 

The " Devotion of t be Rosary " takes different 
forms .— il) the OrraU r Rnsary. or recitation of tbe 
wliole flfteen mysteries (2) the hesaer Rosary, or 
recitation of one of tlie inysrenes; and C3) tha 
Livmy Rosa? 11 , or ilie lecifation of the fifteen 
in>8teries by fliteeii iliffereni iKJisons in combina- 
ta>n. , , 

In rejrard to the “rose-wood." this etyniolocy in 
cxtiemely doubtful. Tbe b *adB are now mane of 
berries, wood, stone, n o>^ . metal, etc., sometimes 
of considerable value. 

Ros’clad. A satire published by 
Charles Churchill in 1761 ; it canvasses 
the faults and merits of the metropolitan 
actors. 




Ros'olus. A first-rate actor: so 
called from the Roman Roscius, un- 
rivalled for his grace of action, melody 
of voice, eouceptioii of character, and 
delivery. He was poitl thirty pounds a 
day for acting : Pliuy says four thousand 
a year, and Cicero says five thousand. 


Wlmt scene of death hath Roseinsnow to act 
* SbaAeifpcaro : 3 Henry VI.. v. a 


Another Roscius. So Camden terms 
Richard Burbage (1566-1619). 

- The British Roscius. Thomas Better - 
ton, of whom Cibber says, “ He alone 
was born to speak what only Shakespeare 
knew to write.” (1635-1710.) 

David Ganick (1716-1770). 
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TkeMMtAuBofJPranee. Hi^^elBayroo, 
geneiaUf called Baron. (1653*>17!^.) 

The Tounff Roecim, wiUiazii Henrv 
West Betty, who in fifty-six nk^ts real- 
ised £34,000. (Died 1874, ag^84.) 

Bom. Sir John MandeviUe says— 
A Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
Southey names Zillah) was beloved by 
one Ham'uel. a brutish sot. 2miah re- 
jected his suit, and Hamuel vowed ven- 
eance. He cave out that Zillah was a 
emoniac, and she was condemned to be 
burnt: but God averted the dames, the 
stake budded, and the maid stood un- 
harmed imder a rose-tree full of white 
and red roses; then first seen on earth 
since Paradise was lost.** 

Roee^ An emblem of England. It is 
also the cognisance of the Bichmonds, 
hence the rose in the mouth of one of 
the foxes which support the shield in the 
i^blic-house called the Jfothud 
Kensington. The daughter of the Duke 
of Bichniond (Ladv Caroline Lennox 1 ran 
away with Mr. lleiiry Fox, afterwards 
Baron Holland of Foxley. So the Fox 
fi^le the Rose and ran off with it. 

Bose. In the language of flowers, 
different roses have a different significa- 
tion. For example: — 

The Burguudy Itose signifies simplicity 
and beauty. 

The China Rose, grace or beauty ever 
fresh. 

Tlie Daily Bose, a smile. 

The Dog Bose, pleasure mixed with 
l)ain. 

A Faded Bose, beauty is fleeting. 

The Japan Bose, beauty your sole 
attractaou. 

The Moss Bose, voluptuous love. 

The Musk Bose, capricious beauty. 

The Provence Bose, my heart is in 
flames. 

The White Bose Bud, too young to 
love. 

The White Bose full of buds, secrecy. 

A WTcath of Boses, beauty and virtue 

The Yellow Bose, infidelity. 

Bom. Tfio red mw, says Sir John 
Mandeville, sprang from theextinguished 
.brands hefiped around a virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem, named Zillah. («SV^ Bose.) 

The Red Rose [of Lancastef]. (6Ve 
Boses, The Wars of the Roses.) 

The Red Rose (as a public-house sign). 
Camden says the red rose was the ac- 
ceid^ed badge of Edmund Plantagcnet, 
who was the second son of Henry III., 
and of the first Duke of Lancaster, sur- 
xiamed Groiu^backe. It was also the 


cognisance of John of Gaunt, second 
Duke of Lancaster, in virtue of his wife, 
who was godchild of Edmund Crouch- 
backe, and his sole heir. ( See above,) 

The V'kite rose., says Sir John Mande- 
ville, sprang from the unkindled brands 
heapd around the virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem. (See Bose.; 

The White Rose (as a public-house 
sign) was not first adopted by the York- ’ 
ists during the contest for the ciown, as 
Shakespeare says. It was an hereditary 
cognisance of the House of York, and 
had been home by them ever since the 
title was first created. It was adopted 
by the Jacobins as au emblem of the 
I^etender, because his adherents were 
obliged to abet him snh rosa (in secret). 

yo rose without a thorn. “ There is a 
crook in every lot ” (Boston) ; “ Xo joy 
without alloy;” “There is a poison - 
di*op in man's purest cup;” “Every 
; iKith haili its puddle ” (Seoteh), 

Frfueh : “ T1 n'y a point de roses sans 
ciiiiuis,” or “ Point de rose sans dpine ; ” 
“ Jl 11 ‘eyt si geutil mois d'Avril qui ii’ait 
son chapeau do givsil.” 

Italian : “ Xon v’e rosa scuza spina ; ” 
“ Ogni modaglia ha il suo reverse).” 

Latin : “ Niliil eat ah omni parte 
beatum!’ (Komee : *2 Odes^ x. 27); 
“ CiirtSB nescio quid semper al>est rei.” 

Under the rose (sab rosa). In sh*ict 
confidence. Cupid gave Haiq)oc 'rates (the 
god of silence) a rose, to bribe him not 
to betray the amours of Venus. Hence 
the flower became the emblem of silence. 
It was for this reason sculptured on the 
ceilings of banquet-rooms, to remind thq 
guests that what was spoken stth rind' 
was not to be uttered sub divo. In L')2d 
it was placed over confessionals. The 
banquet-rooTii ceiling at Haddou Hall is 
decorated with roses. (French, parler 
sous la rose.) 

Bose (in Christian art). Tlic attribute 
of St. Dorothea, who carries roses in a 
l)a8kot ; of St. Casilda, St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal, aud Si. Bose of Viterbo, who 
carry roses either 'in their hands or caps, 
St. ilosa'Iia, St. An'gelus. St. Bose of 
Lima, St. Ascylus, St. Victoria, etc., 
wear crowns of roses. 

“Rofie, eJlP a 4 eru reque viveut les roaea 
LVapace ri»nu wmtlu.” 

Malherbe ; A Mmo. dn renrUr, <ur la Morte , 
de su Fille, 

I.ike other roses, thy sweet rose survived 
While shone the morxuuir tboh drooped 
and died. « E. C,A» j 

Bom for Bom-boIiIo. A gold edit 
worth 6s. 8d. struck in 1344, mmelr 
Edward UI. ; 90 called l^use it 
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a rose, the badge of the Lancasttians 
and Yorkiets. 

_ •• De Is. pistole, 

De la giilflde, et de I'obole, 

Du loiile d'or, du dnoaton, 

De la rose, et du pataffou." ^ 

Jacqitea Moreau, in Virgila Traveatt. 

Boae Sunday. The fourth Sunday in 
litmt, jKrhen the Pope blesses the “ Gulden 
Bose.*’ Ho dips it in balsam, sprinkles 
it with holy water, and incenses it. 
Strange as it may seem, Pope Julius II., 
in lolO, and Leo X. both sent the sacred 
rose to Henry VIIL In 1856 Isabella II. 
of Spain receivrHl the “ Hose ; ” and 
both Charlotte, Empress of Mexico, and 
Eugenie, Empress of France, were 
honoured by it likewise. 

The Jtose Alley ambuscade. The attack 
on Dryden by hired ruffians in the 
employ of Rochester and the Duchess 
of Portsmoutli, December 18th, 1679. 
This scandalous cuitrage was in i-«vonge 
of a •satire by Miilgravc, erroneously 
attributed to Drydeii. 

Attacks of this kind were not uncom- 
mon in “ the age of chivalry ; ” witness 
the case of Sir ,Tol)n Coventry, who was 
waylaid and hatl his nose slit by some 
young men of rank fora reflection on the 
King’s theatrical amours. This attack 
gave rise to the “Coventry Act ’’against 
maiming and wounding. Of a similar 
nature was the cowardly assassination 
of Mr. Mountford, in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, by Lord Mohuu and Captain 
Hill, for the hypothetical offence of his 
admiration for Sirs. Bracegirdle. 

The Jiose cofe('-hoi(H% formerly called 
“The Red Cow,” and subsequently 
’’‘Will's,” at the western corner of Bow 
Street, wliero John Drydon presided over 
the liteimure of the* town. “ Here,” 
&a)'s Malcolm, “ajipeal was made to him 
upon every literary dispute.” {^Spence : 
Anevdoiva^ p. 266.) 

Tliis coffee-house is referred to as 
“Russell Street Coffee House,” and 
“ The Wits* Coffce-liouse.” 

“Will's CfUiLiiMUMl to lu-fliorcsortof Mir wits nt. 
Jriiet' (111 171(1. ]'i*oli:ilily ‘Vilrlisoii rsMililishrd Ins 
ser\aiii [lliiitoiij iii a iitjw lioii^c .ulumt 171-.” — 
H/tenre : Atiecilotvtf, j). lnki. 

I’his Button had hecn a servant of 
the Countess of Warwick, w-lioin Addison 
married ; and Button’s beeanic Ihchetid- 
quarters of the Whig liUrati, as Will’s 
had been of the Tory. 

Robo of Jertoho. Also called Horn 
Maria or Jtose of the Virgin, 

Rom of Raby {The), Cicely, the 
twelfth and yoimgest daughter of Ralph 
Nevilto, Earl of Westmoreland. (1115- 

14950 


Romb. The Ware ^ the Roeee, A' 
civil contest that lasted thirty veaFS,-m 
which eighty princes of the blood, a 
larger portion of the English nobility, 
and some 100,000 common soldiers were 
slain. It was a contest between the 
Lancastrians and Yorkists, whose sup- 
porters wore in their caps as badges a 
red or white rose, the Red rose {gules) 
being the cognisance of the House of 
Lancaster, and the White rose {argeut) 
being the badge of the House of York. 
(1455-1485.) 

Ro'Mmary is Ros^tnarVnm (sea- 
dew), and is said to be “useful in 
love-making.” The reason is this : 
Both Venus, the love -goddess, and 
Rosemary or sea- dew, were offspring 
of the sea; aud as Love is Beauty’a 
son, Rosemary is his neai^est relative. 

“ TliP tiifl iiiotlier Venus rame on ; 

And tiMii'-e muiie ie\>'iencl men appiijve 
Of n)t>emji.v in niAkinc lute” 

ItutUi : Ilnfiibras, pr. il. r. I. 

Rosemary, tvf cmhhm of remembrance. 
Thus Ophelia says, “ There's rosemary, 
that's f(^r remembrauce.” Aticording to 
ancient tradition, this herb strengthens 
the memory. As Hungary water, it was 
once very extensively taken to quiet the 
nerves, It was mucli used in wedduigs, 
aud to wear rosemary in ancient times 
was as significant of a wedding as to 
wear a white favour. When the Nurse 
ill Romeo and Jnhet asks, “Doth not 
rosemary and Romeo begin both with 
a [i.r. one] letter '■"” she refers to these 
emblematical characteristics of the herb. 
In the language of flowers it means 
“ Fidelity m love.” 

Rosemary Lane (London), now 

called Royal Miut intnvt. 

Rosewood. So called because when 
cut it yields a perfume like that of roses. 

RoBencrantz and Gulld'enstern. 

Time-serving courtiers, willing to betray 
anyone, anti do any “genteel” dirty 
wtirk to please a king. {iShakespvare : 
Hamlet.) 

Roset'ta (Africa'). The orchards of 
Rosetta arc filled witli turtle-doves. 

- ^iiw Ji:iii.irs li-tirmiif? to the doves 

111 will III IJtisiMtli." 

T Moon: : J‘aradtsc and the Pen. 

Rosetta Stone {The), A stone found 
ill 1799 by M. Boussard, a French officer 
of engineers, in aii excavation made at 
Fort St. Julien, near ^eetta. It has an 
inscription in three different langua^^' 
— the hierogly^thic, the demotic, aud we 
Greek. It vras erected B.o. 195, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiph’on&s, because 
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he remitted the dues of the sacerdotal 
ho^. The ^reat value of this stone is 
that it furnished the key whereby the 
Eg^tian hieroglyphics have been de- 
ci^ered. 

Rostoni'elaiis. Not rosa crnjr, rose 
cross, but 7'os cf'ux, dew cross. Dew was 
considered by the ancient chemists as 
the most powerful solvent of gold : 
and C7'098 in alchemy is the synonym of 
light, because any figure of a cross 
contains the three letters L V X (light). 
“Lux^’ is the menstruum of the rm 
dragon (i.e. corporeal light), and this 
gross light proi;«rly digested produces 
gold, and dew is the digester. Hence 
the Bosicrucians are those who used dew 
for di^psting lux or light, with the object 
of finding the philosopher's stone. 

“ Asftir the RoHirrotts pUil<i8(ii)liers. 

Wliuiii you will httve to be hut e«»rcercr8, 

What they jiretetiU to is no iiioru 

Thau TciflmeffiBtus did iH'foie, 

Pythagoras, old Zoroaster. 

And Apollonius their iimster.’’ 

Butler : Uudibras. pt. ii. 3. 

Bom (Celtic). A headland ; as Bos- 
Hn, Culross, Bossberg, Montinse, Box- 
burg, Ardrossau, etc. 

Aoitf, from the Welsh rhos (“a moor”); 
foimd in Welsh and Cornish names, as 
Bossal, Busholme, etc. 

The Man of Roex, A name given to 
John Kt/rh\ a native of Whiteliouse, in 
Gloucestershire, He resided the greahi* 
of his life in the village of Boss, 
fordshirc, and died 1724. 

“ Wno taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

' The Man of lloes,' each lisping halie rejilies." 

Pape : Moi al BsHuifn. 

Boooe (2 syl.). A famous sword 
w'hich the dwarf Elberich gave to Otwit, 
King of Lombardy. It stiruck so fine a 
cut that it left no “ gap.” It shone like 
glass, and was adorned with gold. (Sf'e 
SwoBD and Balmvno.) 

“This sword to theo ^ gne- it is all bright of 
hue ; 

Whatever it may cleave, no gap uill there 
eusue, 

Prom APiiviri I brought it, iiiul Llosse is its 
name ; 

■Wh«re\er swords are drawn, 'twill put them all 
to shame." The Heblenbueh. 

Bosb'bL One of Beynard's sons. 
Jibe word means reddish." {Reynai'd 
the Foa>,) 

Bossignol (French) . Roeeignol 
iPAf'cadie. A donkey ; so called because 
its bray is quite as remai'kable os the 
nightingale's song, and Ai’cadia is called 
the land of asses and fools. {Sec Fm 

NiGBIINaALB.) 

Bos^tniiii. A puimt ; properly the 
beak of a ship. In Bome, the pulpit 


from which orators addressed the public 
was ornamented with the I'cstra or ship- 
prows taken from the Carthagmians. 

Bo'ta or Beta MeiL A political club 
formed in 1651 b^ Hanington, author of 
Oceana, Its objects were to introduce 
rotation in office, and voting by ballot. 
It met at the TurVe Heady m New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, where the 
members drew up a populai* form of 
commonwealth, whicli will be found in 
Harrington's Occ’ana. It was called 
Beta li^cause a third part of the mem- 
bers were 7'oted out by^llot every year, 
and were not eligible for re -election for 
tliree years. 

Bota Ariatotelloa (Aristotle's 
wheel). A problem in mechanics 
founded on the motion of a wheel about 
its axis. First noticed by Aristotle. 

Bota Bomana. An ecclesiastical 
court composed of twelve Catliolic 
prelates, to adjudicate when a conflict 
of rights occurs. 

Bote. To leatni by rote is to learn 
by turning vrords round and round in 
the memory as a wheel. To “ learn by 
heart " is to learn tlioroughly (French, 
apprendre par rwur) . Shakespeare speaks 
of the “heart of loss," meaning entire 
hss, and to love with “all our heart ’* is 
to love thoroughly. (Latin, I'oldj a 
wdiecl.) 

‘•Take liackucyM jok<’» from sillier imt '>y rote." 

Byron : Lwjlish BardSy etc. 

BothBohUd [Red Shield]. Mayer 
Amschel, in 1763, made his appeai'ance 
in Hanover barefoot, with a sack on his 
shoulders and a bundle of rags on his 
IxLck. Successful iu trade, he returned 
to Frankfort and set up a small shop, 
«.ver which hung the signboard of a red 
shield. As a dealer in old coins he be- 
came known to William I., Elector of 
Hesse-Casscl, who appointed him confi- 
dential agent, Tlie serene elector being 
compelled to fly his country, Mayer 
Amschel took charge of his cosh, amount- 
ing to £250,000. When Napoleon was 
banished to Elba, and the elector re- 
turned, Amschel was dead, but his son 
Anselm restored the money, an act of 
noble honesty which the elector men- 
tioned at the Congress of Vienna. Hence 
arose the ^eatnesB of the house, which 
assumed the name of the Bed Shield. 
In 1863 Charles received six . millions 
sterling as his personal share and re- 
tiring pftnsion from the firm of the five, 
brothers. 
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Rotten Bow. Muster row. Camden 
dexives the word from rotteran (to mus- 
ter) ; hence rot^ a file of six soldiers. 
Another derivation is the Xorman 
Row (roundabout way), bemg the waj 
corpses were carried to avoid the public 
thoroughfares. Others suggest Route du 
roi ; and otiiers the Anj^o-Saxon rot, 
pleasant, cheerful; or rotten, referring 
to the soft mateiial with whi(^ the road 
is covered. 

Rotundity of the Belt (Washington 
Irving). Obesity; a large projecting 
paunch ; what Shakespeare calls a “ fair 
round belly with good capon lined.” {As 
Tou Like It, ii. 7.) 

Rond. The profligate Duke of Or- 
leans, Be^ent of Fi*ance, first used this 
word in its modem sense. It was his 
ambition to collect round him companions 
as worthless as himself, and he used 
facetiously to boast that there was not 
one of them who did not deserve to be 
broken on the irkeel — that being the most 
ordinary punishment for malefactors at 
the time; hence these profligates went 
by the name of Orleans’ roues or wheels. 
'Jlie most notorious roues ■wore the Dukes 
of llielielieu, Broglie, Biron, and Braucas, 
togethei* with Caiiillac and Noce ; in 
Ku gland, the Dukes of Bochester and 
Buckingham. 

A notorious roue. A libertine. 

Rouen. Alkr d Rouen. To go to 
ruin. The French are full of these puns, 
and our merry forefathers indulged in 
them also. 

(1) II a fuit sou cours a Asnierrs, He 
knows nothing ; he graduated at Dunse 
[Dunce] College. 

(2) AUer d ('Ochau. To give leg-bail, 
or “ cacher ” [d-e ses erkmders] ; to go 
to Hyde I Hide] Park. 

(.3) Alter d Dour dan. To go to be 
whipped {douder, Hre battu) ; to be on 
the road to Flogny. 

(4) Vons Hvs de Lagmj, rous n'avez pas 
hdte. I see you are a man of Laggon. 
Don’t hurry yourself, Mr. Slowcoach. 

(d) II est de Lund, II a une chambre d 
Luuel, II est des Luniers^ d' Orleans, or 11 
est Loge d la Lnne. He is a lunatic. 

(6) Envoger d Mortaigne. To be slain, 
or sent to tleadham. 

(7) Aller d. Fatras. To die; to be 
gathered to one’s fathers patres). 

(8) Alter d Versailles. Tobe going to 
the bad. Here the pun is between Ver^ 
90-illea and renrerser. This wretched 
pun is about equal to such a phrase as 
** doing to Downham.*’ 


Bough-shod 

The , Bloody Feast of Rouen (1356). 
Charles the Dauphin gave a banquet to 
his private friends at Bouen, to which 
^ brother-in-law Charles the Bad was 
invited. While the guests were at table 
King Jean entered the room with a 
numerous escort, exclaiming, “ Traitor, 
thou art not worthy to sit at table with 
my son ! ” Then, turning to his guards, 
he added, “ Take him hence ! By holy 
Paul, 1 will neither eat nor drink till his 
head be brought me ! ” Then, seizing an 
iron mace from one of the men-at-arms, 
he struck another of the guests lietween 
the shouldei's, exclaiming, ** Out, proud 
traitor ! by the soul of my father, thou 
shalt not live ! ” Four of the guests 
were beheaded on the spot. 

Bonge {A), i.e. a red cap, a red re- 
publican, a democrat. 

“She lia«l nil the ruriDUrt prajudiees anil all the 
iriHtiiiofive truths iii her of an iinfoiniironjiHiiiK 
Rou>fe.”— : Uutlt i Tu'u Fiaf/n, chap, xxxix . 

Bonge Crolsc. One of the pursui- 
vants of the heraldic establishment. So 
called from the red cross of St, George, 
the patron saint of England. 

Rouge Dragon. The pursuivant 
founded by Henry VII. ; it was the 
ensign of Oadwaladyr, the last king of 
the Britons, an ancestor of Henry 
Tudor. 

' Rouge et Nolr (French, red and 
black). A game of chance; so called 
because of the red and black diamonds 
marked on the board. The dealer deals 
out to uoir first till the sum of the pips 
exceeds thirty, then to rouge in the same 
manner. That packet wliich comes 
uearei?t to thiriy-oue is the Aviuuer of the 
stakes. 

Rougb-bewn. Shaped in the rough, 
not finished, unpolished, ill-mannered, 
raw; as a “rough-hewn seaman” 
(Bacon); a **rough-heivn discourse” 
(Howel). 

Boiu;b Blusio, called in Somersetshire , 
skimmitg -riding, and by the Basques ‘ 
toberac. A ceremony which takes place 
after sunset, when the performers, to 
show their indignation against some man 
or woman w^ho has outraged propriety, 
assemble before the house, and make an 
appalling din with bells, horns, tin pans, 
and ol^er noisy instruments. 

Bougb-sbod. Riding rough-shod over 
one. Treating one without the least 
consideration. The allusion is to riding 
a horse rough-shod. 
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, Itmgii end Beady. Said to be de- 
^ lived fxom Colonel Hough, who Was in 
the battle of Waterloo. The story says 
tl|at the Duke of Wellington used to 
say Bough and reody^ colonel,” and 
the family adopted the words as their 
motto. 

Bough and Beady. So General 
Zachary Taylor, twelfth president of the 
United States, was called. (1786-1 853.) 

Bougha (rAf). Tho coarse, ill -be- 
haved rabble, without auy of the polish 
of good breeding. 

Boim'olval. Lar^e ; of gigantic size. 
Certain large bones of anted iluvi.nu ani- 
mals were at one time said to be the 
bones of the heroes who fell with Boland 
in Roncesvalles. ‘ ‘ Bouuceval pe.as ’ ’ are I 
those large peas csilled marrowfats,” j 
> and a veiy large woman is called a 
; rouncival. 

“ Hereof, t take it, it fumes fliat pfoiim' a irivai 
Wuiiiau, we wo slie ib a luinifn'iil.' - Ahtiult'rtU*. 

Bomid. A w^tcbman^s beat. He 
starts from one iwiiit, tind comes round 
again to the same place. 

yh if'tft/: the Hound . 'Die la\vy<*r.s used 
frequently to give iuterN’iews to tlieir 
clients in the Bound church ; and ” walk- 
ing the Bound” meant loitering about 
the Bound church, under the hope of 
being hired for a witness. 

Bound {To). To whisper. (Anglo- 
Saxon, rumnn ; German, rainwn^ to 
whi^r.) {See Eotwded.) 

Tnat lesson which I iritl round you in 
//ic which I will whisper in your 
eai\ {Bunyan : BilgrUu's Progress . ) 

“Fnwiee . . . nnimled in the ear with [hy] . , . 
ftv.nniodii;; [aelf-inteveatl hatli resolved to [onj a 
most liase . . . reacc.’ — .Sftakeapmi-e; Knoj John, 
ii. 1. 

' “ And ner the feend he drongh as nought tie w ere, 

Fill inivSIy, and roiined in hisSeero, 

* Herkh, my brother, herke, by thi faith . . 

Chaucer : Canterbury Taltat, 7131'. 

Bound Dealing. Honest, straight- 
forward dealing, without branching olT 
into underhand tricks, or deviating rioni 
the straight path into the by-ways of 
dnesse. 

** Hound dealing is the hnnour of man’s nature ' 

— Bacjcm. 

Bound Nnmbero {In). In wdiole 
numbers, w’ithout regarding the frac- 
tious. Thus we say the population of 
the British Isles is forty millions in 
round numbers, and that of London four 
millions (1895). The idea is that w hat 
is round is whole or perfect, and, of 
coiiriie, fractions, being broken numbers, 
eohhot belong thereto 


Bound Pog. Round f^eg in the 
square hoU, and square peg tn the round 
hole. The wrong man in the wrong 
place; especially applied to government 
officials. The expression w'os used in 
1855, by Mr. Layard, speaking of the 
'’Administration Reform Association.” 
The nlUisioti is to such game? as crib- 
bage, Geimau tactics, etc. 

In IRM. Sydney Smith, in his iforal Philosophy, 
snid; “You choose t.o n'vi’t’scnt tlie various vsrts 
III iifo i)j holes iiiioiin tiitdo. . . . W'e shall geiiei- 
:iil> lindthiit the tnauguitir ners.)n has got into 
riio siiuaro hole, rlio ohToiig into the criantrular 
hole, uiid the round iiorson litis sctucczcd himself 
tuto the siiiuire hole.” 

Boimd Bobin. A petition or protest 
signed in such a way that no name 
heads the list. Of course, the signatures 
arc placed in a circular form. 'Die 
device is French, and the term is a" cor- 
ruption of road (round) ruhan (a ribbon). 
It w.-is fii*st adojitcd by the officers of 
govcnimcnt as a moans of making known 
Iheir grievances. 

Round Sum. A good round sum. 
A huge sum of money. Shakespeare 
till* Justi<‘e has a “ big round bellj, 
with good ca 2 »ou lineil ; and the notion 
! of puffed out or bloated is evidently the 
idea of Shjlock w’heu he says to Bas- 
sa'iiio, “ ^Tis a good round sum.” 

Round Table. Made by Merlin at 
Carduel for U ter Pendragon. U ter gave 
it to King Leodegrauuee, of Oamelyard, 
and King Leodegraunce gave it to 
Arthur when the latter married Guiii- 
ever, his daughter. It seated 150 
knights, and a place was left in it for 
the San Graal. 

What is usually meant by Arthur’s 
Round Table is a smaller oiie fur the 
accommodation of twelve favourite 
knights. Henry VIII. showed Fran- 
cois I. the table ot Winchester, wdiich 
he said was the one used by the British 
king. 

The Hound 7 able, says Dr. Percy, was 
not peculiar to the reign of King 
Arthur, but was common in all the ages 
of chivalry. Thus the King of Ireland, 
fatlier of the fair Christabelle, says in 
the ballad — 

“ Is there never a knfglite of my round tnMe 
Thi » mac ter w 1 1 1 u uUer go > ’ ’ r Ca ttline. 

Round Table. In the eightli year of 
Edward L, Roger de Mortimer estab- 
lished a ^mid Table at Kenilwortli 
for ” the encouragement of military 
astimes.” At this foundation 100 
nights and as many ladies ivere enter* 
tained at the founder’s expense. About 
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seventy veaTs later, Edward III. erected 
a splendid table at Windsor. It wae 
UOO feet in diameter, and the expense 
of entertaining the knights thereof 
amounted to £100 a week. 

A round table. A tournament. “So 
called by reason that the place wherein 
they practised those feats was environed 
with a strong wall made in a round 
form ” {Dugdale). We still talk of table- 
land. 


Holding a rmmd table. Proclaiming or 
holding a grand tournament. Matthew 
of Pam frequently calls justs and tour- 
naments Iiafitilu'dia Menm Jtoinnd(€ 
(Inncc games of the Hound Table). 

Knights of^ the Hound Table. There 
were 150 knights who had “ sieges” at 
the table. King Leotlegraunce brought 
over 100 w’heii, at the wedding of his 
<laiighter Cxuinc'ver, Im; gave the table to 
King Arthur ; Merlin filled iij) tweiit}'- 
eight of the vaojini seats, and the king 
eleeteil (lawaine and Tor; the reiiiiiiuiiig 
twenty were left for those who might 
prove worthy. (ffistorg of Prince 
Arthur^ 45, 4(}.) 

Knights of the Mound Ihble. The 
most celebrated are tSirs Acolon,* Ag'- 
ravain, Am'onil of Wales, Ball'amore,* 
Bauier, Beuuinaus,^ Beleo'bus,* Bevi- 
dere, Belvoui’,* Bersunt,'* Bliora'beris» 
Borro or Bors* (Arthur's natural son), 
Brandiles, Brunor, C«niiloc the Chaste 
(the only knight who could (luaff the 

S dden cup), Corgrevaiice, Din'adain, 
riam, Dodjmas the Savage, Erit*, 
Floll,* Galahad oi Galaad the Modest, 
Gareth,* Gaheris,* Galohalt,* Gawaiii 
or Gauwin the Gentle * (Arthur’s 
nephew), Grislet,* Hector of Mares (I 
m.) or Ector of Marys,* Iwein or 
Ewoine* (also written Yvain), Kay,* 
Ladynas, Lamereck or Lamerock,* 
Lancelot o> Luuncelot du Lac* (the 
seducer of Arthur’s wife), Lanval of the 
Fairy Lauce, Lavaiu, Liouell,* Lucan, 
Marhaus,* Melia'dus, Mordred the 
Traitor (Arthur’s iiepliew), Morolt or 
Morhault of the Iron Macc, Pag'inet, * 
Palauiede or Palame'des,* Phar'amond. 
Pell'eas,* Pell'inore, Persuaiit of lude 
(meaning of the inatgo or blue armour), 
Per'civall,* Peredur, Rj’ence, Sug'ra- 
inour le Desirus, Sa'gris,* Super'bilis,* 
Tor or Torres ♦ (reputed son of Aries 
the cowherd), Tristram or Tristraii 
the Love-lorn,* Tur'quine,* Wig'alois, 
Wig'amor, Ywain {see Iwein). 
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V The tliirty marked with a star (*) 
are seated with Prince Arthur at the 
Bound Table, in the frontispiece oiHhe 


Famtnts History of the MenoiviieA Frinee 
Arthur. 

“ Tlu-re Gaiaad 8a^ with manly srracfl, ^ 

Yei inatden iiieekneDH in biK face ; 

There Morolt of the iron mace, 

And love-loni Tnstreni there; ■' 
Ami Dmadani with lively glance, 

Ami Liiinal witli the fairy lance. 

And Mordred with his looks askance, 

IJriinor and Bevidere, 

TVliv ‘.hoiild 1 loll of iiuiiiiters moi‘e? 

Sir May. Sir Daiiier, and Sir Ihtro, 

Sir Carartoc the keen, 

Tho vonrie (hlw:lll^^ courroous lore, .. 
lloi-tor do Mares, and relliiioiv, 

And Lam-olot, tliai. oxerniore 

Ijiiokod Bt'irii-wiso on ilio qiieon.*’ 

S!r U aUfr Srutt : Jindol v/ trici matu, ii. 13. 

Knights of ihr Round Table. Their 
chief exploits occurred in quest of the 
San Gratil or Holy Cup, brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimathe'a. 

Hareourt\s Round Table . (See Hab- 
C01'HT’.S . . .) 

Round as a Ball; ... as an npple, 

as ail orange, etc. 

Roundabout {A). A Piet’s camp. 

“ IliHdoiiroof his ooiiijisiinoii a l*irt‘8 caiiii». or 
U'nimiKhoui.” II. Scull: The AntiqiMry^ 
cbait I. 

Roundheads. Puritans; so called 
because they wore their hair short, 'while 
the Royalists wove long hair covering 
their shouklers. 

• And ere then Imtter ’trim to niddk'. 

A l.ullet cbm nd i’ tU Uoundlieud’s noddle *' 
J/eti Mnuclee i>. A'A (KwO). 

Roundle, iii heraldry, is a charge of 
a round or cir<*ul:ir fonn. They are of 
eight sorts, distinguished by their tinc- 
tures: (1) a JUzanf. tincture “ or ; ” (2) 
a Plair^ tincture “aigent;” (3) a Tor~ 
teau^ tincture “gules;” (4) a Hurt^ 
tincture “ azure (5) an Ogress or Pellet y 
tincture “ snble ; ” (G) a Golpe, tincture 
“purpure ; ” (7) a Guze, tincture “ san- 
guine ; ” (8) an 0 range , tincture 
“ teuney.” 

Rounfl. So the Britons called ogres, 
and the servants or attendants of the 
ogi’es they called Greivnds. 

Rouse (A). A contraction of ca- 
rousal, a drinking bout. (Swedish, 
7’us : Xoi-wcgian, runs, drunkenness ; 
Dutch, roes, a bumper.) House (1 syl.). 

"Tlio king doth Muke to-night, and takes bis 

I ouse " Shiikespmrt : Hamlet, i. 4. 

Rou'sing. A roming good fre. 
Housing means large, great ; hence a 
rousing falsehood (mendacium magnifi- 
aim). * 

Rout (A). A lai’ge evening party. 
(Welsh, rhau tevy a crowd.) {See Dbu3^ 
Hubsicane, etc.) 
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RontlmL Adventurers who made 
war a trade and let iihemselyes out to 
anyone who would pay them. So cs^ed 
because they were always on the route 
or ino>'ing from place to place. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Rove (1 syl.). To shoot with roving 
arrows — i,e, arrows shot at a roving 
mark, either in height or distaiice. 

To shoot at rovers. To ^oot at certain 
marks of the target so called ; to shoot 
at random without any distinct aim. 

“ Un believers are aaid by Clobery to ‘ shoot at 
ro^'ers.* />(Vitie Glimpses, p. 4 (luau). 

JRummu/ at rovn's. Running wild; 
being without restraint. 

Row (rhyme with nou'), A tumult. 
It used to ^ written roney and referred 
to the night encounters of the roues or 
profligate bou-vivauts whose glory it 
was to attack the Charleys’* and dis- 
turb the peace, {fke Roue.) 

Mow (rhyme with low). The Mow 
means ** Paternoster Row,” famous for 
publishing firms and wholesale book- 
sellers, or Rotten Row (y.*'.). (Anglo- 
Saxon, rdir, a line.) 

Row'dy (rhyme with cloud tf). A 
ruffian brawler, a ‘*i*ough,” u riotous or 
turbulent fellow, whose delight is to 
make a row or disturbance. 

Rowe'na. A Saxon piinciiss, and 
bride of Ivanhoe. {ISir If filter i^ott : 
Ivanhoe,) 

Rowland. {See Bolaxd.) 

Childe Mowland. Youngest brother 
of the “ fair burd Helen.” Guided by 
Merlin, he undertook to bring back his 
sister from £lf-land, whitlier the fairies 
had carried her, and succeeded in his 
perilous exploit. {Ancient Scotch ballad,) 

•* Childe Kowland to tlie dark towvr raitie ; 

Hia word was still ‘ Kie, fob, and fiim, 

. I suiell .lie blood of a BnciHliiiiaii.’" 

Shakespeare : Ktuft Lear, iii. 4. 

Rowley {Thonias). Tlie fictitious 

riest of Bristol, said by Chatterton to 

ave been the author of certain poems 
which he (Chatterton) published. 

Rownod la tbe liar. Whispered 
in the ear. The old word rown^ rowned 
(to whisper, to talk in private). Polonius 
says to the king in namlet—** Let his 
queen-mother all alone enti'eat him to 
show his grief-let her be rowned with 
him ; ” not blunt and loud, but in 
private converse, {See Round, To,) 

Roxinurglio Club for printing rare 
works or MSS., the copies oeing rigidly 
oo&flned tc ziembers of the club, it 


was called fifter John, Duke of Rox- 
burghe, a celebrated collector of ancient 
literature, who died 1812. Since the 
establishment of this club, others of a 
similar character have sprung ^ up, as 
(1) the Camden, Cheetham, Percy, 
Shakespeare, Surtees, and Wharton, in 
England ; (2) the Abbotsford, Baunatyne, 
Maitland, and Spalding, in Scotlnnd : 
and (3) the Celtic Society of Ireland. 

Roy {Le) [or la Reine] s’avlsora. 

This is the royal veto, last put in forc‘e 
March 1 1 , 1 707*, when Queen Anne refused 
her assent to n Scotch Militia Bill. 

During the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, George HI. threatened a 
veto, but the matter was not brought to 
the test. 

Royal Arms worn by a subject. {See 
Lane.) 

Royal Goats {The), The Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, noted for their nanny- 
goat. This gallant regiment was at 
Blenheim, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Det- 
tingeu, Vittoria, Alma, Inkennanu, and 
many another field. 

Royal Merobaat. In the thirteenth 
century the Venetians were masters of 
the sea, and some of their wealthy mer- 
chants— as the Sanu dos, the Justinia'ni, 
the (Tiiiiiardi, and others— erected prin- 
cipalities ill divers places of the Aichi- 
pelogo, which their descendants enjoyed 
for many centuries. These self-created 
princes were called “royal merchants.” 
{Warburton,) 

“ GlHnciiijcr an eyo of i'it> on ins losBes, 

That have of late so iiiuiaied on bis bark, 

KnoiiKb to press a royal nieruhaiit do\\ n " 
fiihakesjieare : Merchant of Vemre, i \ . 1. 

7 Sir Tliomas Gresliam was called a 
“royal merchant.” 

Royal Road to Learning. Euclid, 
having opened a school of luathcmatics 
at Alexandria, was asked by King . 
Ptolemy whether he could not explain 
his art to him in a more compendious 
manner. * ‘ Sire, ’ ’ said the geometrician , 
“ there is no royal road to learning.” 

Royal litleo. (1) Of England— 
Henry JV. was styled Jfis Grace; Henry 
VI., His Excelleut Grace; Edward IV., 
High and Mighty Ftnuee ; Henry VII., 
His Grace and Hts Majesty; Henry VIII. , 
His Highness, then His Maje^, Sub- 
sequently kings were styled Sacred 
Majesty. Our present style is Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. 

(2) Moyal titles, their meaning : Abune- 
lech(/h^A9rirtity). Autocrat (S9 (/'-i^^sm- 
tat0^ i.e. ahioluU), Ceur {jn empiiment 
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to Juliua Casar). Calif (wceeesor). Cham 
(chieftain) . Czar (autocrat, a contraction 
of &imoder8heta), Darius (holder of 
the cm pil'd). Duke (leaded'). Emperor 
(commander). (Slavonic, inasier 

of the house). Kaiser (Casar). Khan 
(provincial chief). Khedive (eum'ain). 
King (father). Landgrave (land reeve). 
Maharajah (preat sot^ei'eiffn). Margrave 
(border reeve), Nejus (loi'd protector). 
Nizam (ruler). Pharaoh (light of the 
world). Queen (mother). Kajah (prince 
or sorei'eign), Shah or Padishah (pro- 
lector^ sceptred protector). Sheik (elan'). 
Sultan (nt/er). 

Royston (Herts) means king's town ; 
BO called in honour of King Stephen, who 
erected a cross there. (French, rog.) 

A Itoyston horse and Cambridge Master 
of A rts will give wa%j to no one. A Cam- 
bridgeshire 'proverb. Royston was a 
village famous for malt, which was sent 
to London on horseback. These heavy- 
laden beasts never moved out of the 
W'ay. The Masters of Arts, being the 
groat dons of Cambridge, liad the wall 
conceded to them by the inhabitants out 
of courtesy. 

Rozinaate (4 syl . ) . A wretched jade 
of a riding-horse. Don Quixote^s horse 
was so called. (Spanish, rocin-ante, a 
hack before.) 

It 18 tlie only time be will sit behiut! the 
wretched llosinante. and it would lie (Quixotic uf 
him ti) expect London Review. 

(See Horse.) 

Ruaob. The Isle of Winds, visited 
by Pantag'niel and his fleet on their 
way to the Oracle of the Holy Bottle, is 
the isle of windy hopes and unmeaning 
flattery. The people of this island live 
on nothing but wind, eat nothing but 
wind, and drink nothing but wind. They 
have no other houses but weathercocks, 
seeing everyone is obliged to shift his 
way of life to the ever- changing caprice 
of court fashion ; and they sow no other 
seeds hut the wind-flowers' of promise 
and flattery. The common people get 
only a fan-puff of food veiy occasionally, 
but the richer sort banquet daily on huge 
mill-di’aughts of the same unsubstautiol 
stuff, (liabelais : Pantag'i'uel, iv. 43.) 

Rub. An impediment. The expres- 
sion is taken from bowls, where ** rub ” 
means that something hinders the free 
movement of your howl. 

“ Without rub or interruption.’'— 5w>//e. 

’’Like a bowle that runneth In a sinootb allie, 
without anie rub.”— *9ton<Aiirrt, p. lo. 

. Rubber of Wblet (A). A game of 
cards called “whist.” “Rubber” is 


trai^erred from bowls, in which the 
collision of two balls is a rubber, be- 
cause they rub against each other. 

Rubens' Women. The portrait of 
Helena Fonnan or Fourment, his second 
wife, married at the age of 16, introduced 
in several of his historical paintings : but 
the w'oman in Jtnbens and His Wife, 
in the Munich galleiy, is meant for 
Isabella Brandt, of Antwerp, his first 
wife. 

RuliL One of the Cherubim or 
“ Spirits of Knowledge,” who was pre- 
sent when Eve walked in Paradise. He 
felt the most intense interest in her, 
and longed, as the race increased, to find 
one of her daughters whom he could 
love. He fixed upon Lir'is, young and 
proud, who thirsted for knowledge, and 
cared not what price she paid to obtain 
it. After some mouths had elaj^sed, 
Liris asked her angel lover to let lier see 
him in las full glory: so Rubi showed 
himself to her in all his splepdour, and 
she embraced liim. Instantly Lins ivas 
burnt to ashes by the radiant light, and 
the kiss she gave* on the angel’s forehead 
became a brand, wliich sliot agony into 
his braiu. That brand was “ left for ever 
on liis brow,” and that agony knew no 
abatement. ( Thomas Moore : Loves of 
the Angds, story ii.) 

Ru'bioon. To pass the Jtubicon. To 
adopt some measure from which it is 
not possible to recede. Thus, when the 
Austrians, in 1859, passed the Tici'no, 
the act was a declaration of war against 
Sardinia ; and in 1800, when the I&liaus 
passed the Adige, it was a declaration of 
war against Austria. Tlie Rubicon was 
a small river separating ancient Italy 
from Cisalpine Caul (the province al- 
lotted to Julius CiEsar). When Caesar 
crossed this stream he passed beyond the 
limits of his own province and became 
an invader of Italy. 

RuboUax. Sir Philip Sidney says, 
Rubouax “ was driven by a poet’s verses 
to hang himself. ' ’ ( Defence of Foesie . ) 

Rubric (from the 'Latin rubrlca, ‘*red 
ochre,” or “ vermiKou ”). An ordin- 
ance or law was by the Romans called 
a rubric, because it was written witli ver- 
milion, in contradistinction to prsetorian 
edicts or rules of the court, which were 
posted on a white ground. (Jtwenal, 
xiv. 192.) 

*\Rubrtca vetavit ” s the law has forbidden it. 
(^Peraina, v. 09.) 

“ PnetSres edicts saa in albo proponelxiiit. ae 
mbrtcas li.e. jus civile] trauBlalerunt.”— 
|<o»,xlI.8,U. 
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**Kule» Ana or4era direcClog bow, when. And 
wbere Eli thinga in divine service are to be per- 
formed were formerly printed in red cbanirterfl 
(now generally in itolica), and called rulirtcB.'*— 
Heok: i^vTeh Dictionary, 

En’by* The King of Ceylon has the 
finest ruby ever seen. *• It is a span 
long, as thick as a man’s arm, and 'a'lth- 
out a flaw.” Kublal-Khau offered the 
, Talne of a city for it, but the king 
answered that he would not part with it 
if all the treasures of the world wore laid 
at his feet. (^Afarco PoloS) 

Ruliy (7%r). The ancients coniaVlcred 
the ruby to be an antidote of poison, 
to preserve jKJrsons from plague, to 
banish grief, to repress the ill effects of 
luxuries, and to divert the mind from 
e^dl thoughts. 

Rnby {Ihe IWfect). The nliilosii- 
]i])er’s stone. {Sve Fnowhii ok tiih 
SlTXO 

RuehleL Cod of the air. (Hebrew. 
.'uchy air ; ely god.) (Jen inh mf/tttoUuiij.) 

Rudder. Who n'mi't he rul'd hii the 
rudder must be ruled h\j the roe/;, \Vho 
won’t listen to reason must bear the 
consequences, like a ship that runs upon 
a rock if it will not answer the helm. 

Ruddock. The redbreast, sacred 
to the household gods,” The legend 
says if a redbreast finds a dead body in 
the woods it will “ cover it with moss.” 
Drayton alludes to this tradition — 

* rnVOTlng witli moss Hip rlead'u uucIoH'’d eye, . 

Tbe litcle redbreast leacUetb chantie, ’ 

The 0»vl. 

Shakespeare makes Arvir'agiis say over 
Imogen — 

“ Thou Shalt not lack 

The flower tbat'B like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
Tbeoziired taarebeil , . . the ruddock would 
With charitable bill . . . bring r bee all these.” 

Cymbelhie. iv. 2. 

So also in the folk tale of 27ie Babes in 
the JFood^ 

“Tbe Robins so red 
Kresb strawberry-loaves did over them spread." 

Ruddy-mane {Bloodiz-haml], T)ie 
infant sou of Sir Mordant : called be- 

cause his hand was red with his mother's 
blood. She had stabbed herself because 
her husband had been paralysed by a 
draught from an enchanted .stream. 
{ISpenatr: Faerie Queenty bk. ii. 1, y.) 

Radge l^Bamahy), A half-witted 
lad, who had for his companion a raven. 
{Bickens : Barnahy Budye,) 

' Ru’dlger (3 syl.). Margrave of 
Be^lae'en, a wealthy Hun, liegeman of 
King Ktzel. In tbe Nibelungen-Lied he 


is represented as a most noble chaiafOter. 
He was sent to Bur^ndy by King Ktzel, 
to conduct Kriemhild to Hungary if she 
would consent to marry the Hunnish 
king. When Gunther and his suite went 
to pay a visit to Kriemhild, he enter- 
tained them all most hospitably, and 

g ave his daughter in marriage to Kriem- 
ild's youngest brother, Gis'clher and 
when the broil bi*okc out in the dining- 
hall of King Etzcl, and Rudiger was 
compelled to take jiart against tho Hur- 
guiKliaii.s, he fought with Kriemhild's 
second brother, Gemot. Rudiger struck 
Gemot ^‘through his helmet,” and tbe 
prince struck the margrave ‘‘through 
shield and morion,” aud “down dead 
drojiped both together, each by the other 
slain. ’ ’ — iN'i hdii uyrn - L i eil, 

Rudol'phlne Tables ( T/u) . Tahulec 
lludoly/uufv, 1()27. Astronomical calcu- 
lations lu‘gmi b 3 ' Tycho Rmho, and < on- 
liinied ly Kei)l(‘r, under tho immediate 
]>atronago ot Kaiser Rudolph II., after 
whom Kepler named tlie work. * 

llutlolpb mi VP T.\ cho Brahi*au aunuity of £1,500 
•.tpriiiar. (-Jeoii/e 111. gave Herachel an annuity 
of £aoo.‘ 

Rudolstadt {ha Comteaae de), or 
“Consuelo,” who marries the Count of 
Rudolstadt. {Bomame by George Hand : 
Aladame Budviant,) {See Consuelo.) 

Rndra. Father of the tempest-gods. 
The ■word means “run about crjiiig,” 
and the legend says tliat the boy ran 
about weeping because he had no name, 
whereupon Brahma said, “ Let tliy name 
be Rud-dra.” (Sanskrit, rttdy weep; 
dra, run.) {Vedic mythology.) 

Rue, to grieve for something done, 
to repent, is the Anglo-Saxon rvoic^ cou- 
tritiou; German, rcue. Rue (1 syl.). 

Rue. called “ herb of gnme,” because 
it was employed for sprinkling hol,v 
water. Without doubt it was so used 
symbolically, because to rue means to 
be Sony, and penitence brings the water 
of grace ivith it. (Latin, ruta^ ^ from 
the Greek rhitu, so called because it sets 
persons free from disease aud death.) 
(See Difference.) Ophelia says— 

“Tbere‘8 riipfor you, and here’s some for me I 
we may caH it 'herb of grace’ <»’ Sunday b.’*— 
Shttkeapeare : Bamltt, Iv. 5. 

Rue. A slip of land (free of all mano- 
rial charges and claims) encompasring or 
bounding manorial land. It certainly is 
not derived from the French a street, 
nor is it a cormptlou' of foic. {Hye 
RXWE.> 



HufFe 


loss 


Rump-fed 


Meive is a roll cfic slip, hente Bagman’s 
rewe or roll {q.v,), 

“ TlHM’e is n whole w'orld of curious history c«in- 
taineil la the pliiuBc Jlaginairs i-ewe, meHliing a 
roll. In Pierg Ploumniru yinum, the iHipes hull 
is culled K rewc,"—'Jidinbur<jh Huurv', Julj , HiO. 

Rulfo (1 syL). A game at cards, now 
called alainm ; also playing a trump, 
when one cannot follow suit. 

“A pwupgci-or is one that plajsnt niffi'o, from 
whence he took the denomination •)! ruu.vn. 
li. (Uf-Ht.) Satil'ival EpigrawH, Udn. 

Ruffian That part of West 

Smithfield which is now the horse- 
market, where “tryalsof skill were plaid 
hy ordinary ruffianly people %vith sword 
and buckler.” (jiloftnt, p. oG2.) 

Rtlfos {IV/e 7i((T). William II. of 
England. (lOriO, 10S7-1100.) 

OMio II. of CTcrinjinv ; also called The 
jiMif. (Ojo, 97:i-y8;f.) 

Giliiort do Clare, Earl of Gloucester', 
sou-in-law of Edward I- (Slain l;il3.) 

Ruggio'ro. ( ^ee Koointo. ) 

Rukenaw {Dame). The apo’.s wife 
in tlie tale of lief/Hurd the lux. The 
word means noisy iiisolcuce. 

Rule (<S7.) or St. Reg'ulus, a inonk 
of Patrae in Acluiia, is the real saint of 
iSt'otluiid. He was the iirst to colonise 
its metropolitan see, and to convert the 
inhabitants (370). The name Killrule 
(CV//« RegUih) peipetuates this fact. St. 
Andrew superseded the Achaean. 

“ But T lm\** solemn vows to pay . . . 

To far Sr, Androw ’s bound, 

Within the ocean-cave to piM.\ , 

Wiiero good St. Rule bis holy lay 
Sunir to the billow's sound." 

Sir Wtiltfr Scott : Murmiou, i LU 

Rule, Britannia. Words hy Thom- ' 
sou, author of^ 7'/ie Scamh/t ; music by 
Dr. Arne. It first apiTeared in a masquo 
entitled Alfred, in which the name of 
David Malfett is associated witli that of 
James Thomson, and some think he was 
the real author of this ‘‘political hymn.” 
(August 1, 17*10.) • 

Rule Niei. A “rule” is an order 
frota one of the superior courts, and a 
“rule nisi” U such an order “to show 
cause.” That is, the rule is to be held 
absolute unless the party to ■whom it 
applies can “ show cause ” why it should 
not be 80 . 

Rule of Thumb (The), A rough 

g uess-urork measure. Measuring lengths 
y the tht^b. In soine places the neat 
I'equired in brewing is determined by 
dipping the thumb into the yat. 


Rule of ihimb. In the legend of 
Knockmany Fin, Mr. Coul says : — 

“‘TbHt liHSfu riicullin [In cnniingj, . . . for my 
tnuinli iell» inc.hfi.' Tu which bus wife replies: 
*Well,iii.v Ciillj, iiun’L liP cast, down. . . , 

1*11 bring ^ oil iicricr out ot this Hcrni^etluin ever 
you could bnnif y.iuiwlf hy your rule of thiimn 
[referring to i lip puck'iicrof thethunib].”’— W. B. 
Yeats: Fairy Tales nf the, Irish Peasantry ^ p. 270. 

Again, p 274. Fin knew by the “ pricking of bis 
thumb" I lint I lie iriniit CuciilUn would iimve at 
tw'o o'clfu k. In tlu'nc oi&es the “ rule of tliunib " 
refers to the prognostics of the thumb, referred 
to by the wiL< hes of Mar heth. “ By the pricking 
tif my tliunihs, fcoiiicthiii'.r evil this way comes.'’ 

Rule of the Road {The), 

‘‘ The rule of the mrul's :in anoinaly quite, 

III Tidin'.? or dri\ irig along : 

If you fro to the left you are sure to cro rig'ht. 

If .voii go t<» the 1 ight i uj go wrong.” 

It is not so in France. 

Rule the Roost {To), The cock 
rules wliich of the hens i.s to have the 
honour t>f roosting nearest him. {Sec 
nndtu* lIoAfcT.) 

“Ueale yon iiowe up into your pulpitte*; like 
bntgvriii'.re (im K** dm ilie rows! ‘ Hup; n yoin w iieres 
mid crowtMiiit aloiide ,/< aril. 

Rum. Queer, (piaiiit, old-fusliioned. 
This word was firsh a}}]>1itsl to Poiiuiu 
i'atliolir iiriisN, tiiid ijubsequently to 
other elcrgynicn. 'I'lins Swift speaks of 
“a rabble ot tenants and rusty dnll 
rums” /country parsons). As these 
“rusty dull ruins” wtur* old-fashioned 
and quuiiit, a “rum fellow” came to 
signify one as odd as a “rusty dull 
rum.’^ 

*.• Piofessor Dp Morgan thought that 
the most probable dea-ivation was from 
booksellers trading with the West Indies. 
It is stiid that in tlic eighteenth century 
they bartered books for rum, but set 
asMe chiefly such books as would not sell 
in England. 

Ru'minate (3 syl.). To think, to 
meditate upon some subject ; pi*operly, 
“ to chew the cud ” (Latin, rifmino). 

‘‘To chew the cud nf sweet liiid bitter fancy.”— 
Uilton. 

" On a nf)\\ cry bank be chews the c\X(l''—Dry(Xen. 

Rumolt. Gulitlier'.s chief cook. 

'* oitve loilcd f l.c > hjcf .ouk, Kuiimlt . uh ' how h s 
uider-* lull 

Aiiioiii? bis iindci!?tiappcrs ' many a p* i 
.iiid pail. 

Ht»\\ mau> a nii'/htj cauldron rattled and ranj 
iitfaui ' . - . 

They dressed a \\oi Id of dishes for the expected 
tram.’' ^ , 

letlsom ai i\iUUingen-’LiKd^ siauza sjo. 

Rump-fed, that is, fed on scraps, 
such as liver, kidneys, chitlings, aud 
other kitchen perquisites. 

“Aroint thee, witch! the rahir-fed ronyon 
cries," ShaJiespm re : Macbeth, I . s. 

V A ronyon or ronian is a kitchen 
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wench fed on soraps (French, rognon^ 
a kidney). 

Bninp Parliamont. Oliver Crom- 
well (1648) sent two regiments to the 
House of Commons to coerce the mem- 
bers to condemn Charles I. Forty-one 
were seized and imprisoned in a lower 
room of tlie House, 160 were ordered to 
go home, and the sixty favourable to 
Cromwell wei*e allowed to remain. These 
sixty were mere^ the fag-end or ^'ump 
of the whole House. {See Pbide^s 
PUBOK.) 

The name was revived again in the 
protectorate of Bichard Cromw*ell. Sub- 
sequently the former was called The 
Bloody JSump, and the latter The Rump 
of a Rump, 

“ The few, 

Because ttie3''re wasted to the stumps. 

Are represented l»est hj' riiiups.” 

Butler: IludiUnts, pt. lii. S. 

sArift]. A passionate little doformed 
dwarf. A miller’s daughter Avas en- 
joined by a king to spin straw into gold, 
and the dwarf did it for her, on con- 
dition that she would give him her tirst 
child. The maiden married the king, 
and grieved so bitterly when her liret 
child was bom that the dwarf promisetl 
to relent if within three days she could 
find out liis name. Two days were spent 
in vain guesses, but the third day one 
of the queen’s servants heard a strange 
voice singing — 

“ Little dreams my tlaioty Onmo 
lttiniijel8r.iJ2obeii id iriy name.” 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself with 
rage. {Gei'man Foptilar Stories.) 

it fftwpiiig Dozen. A con’uption of 
Rump and Bozeti, meaning a rump of 
beef and a dozen of claret ; or a rump 
steak and dozen oysters. 

Run. A long rnUf a short rmi. We 
say of a drama, *^It bad a long run,” 
meaning it atti'octed th^ people to the 
house, and was represented over and 
over again for many nights. The allu- 
siou is to a runner who continues his 
race for a long way. The drama ran 
on night after night without change. 

In the long nm. In the final result. 
This allusion is to race-running : one 
may get the start for a time, but in the 
long run, or entire race, the result may 
be different. The hare got the start, 
but in the long run the patient per- 
severance of the tortoise won the race. 

To go with a run, A seaman’s j>hrase. 
A tdpB goes with a run whdn it is let 


go entirely, instead of being slackened 
graduaUy. 

Run Asnnok. (See AinroE.) 

**11 WAS like a Malay runnin? amuck, only with 
a more deadly weajwn.’*— TAc Times. 

** Front less and satire-proof ho scours the streets, 

And runs an Tudiau-niuck at all lie meets. ' 

Drydm ; The Jlivd and the Panther. 

Bun a RIS (To). To play a trick, 
to suffer a sportive trick. Thus, John 
Gilpin, when he set out, “ little thought 
of running such a rig ” as he suffered. 
Florio gives as a meaning of rig, “ the 
tricks of a wanton ; ” lienee frolicsome 
and deceptive tricks. The rig of a ship 
means the way it is rigged, hence its 
appearance ; and, as pirates deceive by 
changing the rig of their vessel, so rig 
came to mean a trick to deceive, a trick, 
a frolicsome deception. 

Run Riot (^o). To run wild. A 
hunting term, meaning to run at u 
ivhole lierd. 

Bun Thin (71>). To start from a 
bargain. When liquor runs thin it 
indicates that the ensk is nearly empty. 

Run a Man Down (To), To abuse, 
depreciate. A hunting tonn. 

Run of the House (The), Ue has 
the run of the house. Free access to it , 
and free liberty to partake of wliatcvcr 
comes to table. A “ run of event.s ” 
means a series of good, bad, and in- 
different, as they may chance Ao succeed 
each other. And ‘the *‘run of the 
house” means the food and domestic 
arrangements as they ordinarily occur. 

Runs. The tub runs — leaks, or lets 
out water. In this and all similar 
phra.ses the verb run means to “be in a 
running state.” Tims we have “the 
ulcer runs,” “ the cup runs over,” the 
rivers run blood,” “the field runs with 
blood.” 

Runs may Bead (He that). The 
Bible quotation in Habakkuk ii. 2 i.s, 
“ Write the vision, and make it plain, 
that he may run that readeth it.” 
Cowper says — 

“ But truths, on which depends our main con- 
cern ... 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 

With such a lustre, hu that runs may read. 

Tirocinium. 

Runninff* Quite out of the rtmning. 
Quite out of court, not worthy of con- 
sideration. A horse which has been 
“scpatched” is quite out^f the run- 
ning. (See SCBATCHED.) 

Ruimlnd Footman* Tbe last of, 
these menials died out with the infamous 
Dukeof Queensberry. In the early part 
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of the eighteenth century no neat houee 
was complete without soine naif -dozen , 
of them. Their duty was to run before 
and alongside the fat Flemish mares of 
the period, and advise the innkeeper of 
the coming guests. The pole which 
they carried was to help the cumbrous 
coach of their master out of the nu- 
merous sloughs on the northern and 
western high-roads. {See Bow Street 

IfTONEHS, EsTAFETTE.) 

Runiilng Leather. His shoes are 
made of runninff leather. He is given to 
roving. Probably the pun is between 
roan and run. 

Buhnlng Thursday. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of William III. a 
rumour ran that the French and Iridi 
Papists had landed ; a terrible panic 
ciisuRd, and the people betook them- 
selves to the country, running for their 
lives. Joseph Pen'y says ; “1 was dis- 
mally affrighted the day called Running 
Tliuvsday. It was that day the report 
reached our town, and I expected to be 
killed” (his Life). The day in ques- 
tion was Thursday, Dec. 13, 1088. 

Buiming Water. No enchantment : 
can subsist in a living stream ; if, there- 
fore, a person can interpose a brook 
betwixt hiinself and the witches, sprites, 
or goblins chasing him, he is in perfect 
siihity. Burns’ tale oi Tam o'Shanicr 
\ ui'us upon this superstition. 

Running the Hood. It is said that 
an old lady was passing over Haxey Hill, 
when the wind blew away her hood. 
Some boys began tossing it from one to 
the other, and the old lady so eui'oyed 
the fun that she bequeathed thirteen 
acres of land, that thirteen candidates 
might be induced to renew the sport ou 
the 6th of every January. 

Bnnolble Spoon {A). A horn spoon 
with a howl at each end, one the size of 
a table-s])oon and the other the size of a 
tea-spoon. There is a joint midway 
between the tvro bowls by which the 
bowls can be folded over. 

Runes. The earliest alphabet in use 
among the Gothic tribes of Northern 
Europe. The characters were employed 
either for purposes of secrecy or for 
divination. Jtun is Gaelic for “ secret,” 
and hdrU^n means ‘ * divination . ” 

There were several sorts of runes .n Celtic inv- 
tlioloiify : as E»it Uum, einjii'iyed when evil 

was invoked ; (s) the SecuruMe itune^ to secure 
lr<«n misadventure : (3) the Vtcttirioua Rime, to 
procure victory over enemies i.(4i Medicinal Rime, 
for restoring to health the indisposed, or lor 
averting danger ; and (o the MaledictU^ Rune, 
to bring down curses on enemies. (Compare 


Bunio Rhynigs. Bhvmez in imita- 
tion of the Udda or BootrfJRmie Jfy- 
^olofft/; rude, old-fashioned poetiy of 
a Runic stamp. 

Bunio Wanda. Willow wands with 

mystic characters inscribed on them, 
used by the Scandinavians for magic 
ceremonies. 

Bnnnymede. The nom de gtterre of 
Disraeli in the Times. (1805-1881.) 

Bnpee. A silver coin = 2s. English 
(a florin). A lac of rupees = £10,000 
sterling. Since the depreciation of silver 
the value of a rupee is considerably less. 

V Ju Koan oiiuvc of silver Was worth flojd. ; in 
1H76 It fell to iiMl ; ro-ilay (May, 1HU5) it is tiuoted 
lieiween >d. and jud. ; and at New York at 07|d. 
jjer ounce. 

Bnpert of Debate. Edward Geof- 
frey, fourteenth Earl of Derby. It was 
when he w-as Air. Stanley, and the oppo- 
nent of the great O {i.e. O’Connell), that 
Lord Lyttoii so describes him. (1799- 
1869.) 

“ The brilliant rliief. irregiilnrly great, 

Fmnk, liauglii.\ , bold— the Rupert of Deliate.*’ 
Ncu) Tinum. 

Bnpeirt'a Balls, or lYmce MupeH^s 
Jjrops. Glass bubbles first brought to 
Enghiud by I’riiu'c Rupert. Each bubble 
has a tail, ‘and if the smallest part of tho 
tail IS broken off the bubble explodes. 
The French term is Inrme BataHqury 
because these toys were invented in 
Ilollaiicl. 

“Tin* llKt trodiu’tion id an author . . in 
ui-ustllv nstceiiipd as a miu of Fnnre Riiiiort's 
drop. \A Inch IK (Ifstroj ed entirely if a peraiui nmUe 
on It but u smgle scmich.’*— U'erdn. 

Rupert’s Head (<S7r), Devonshire. 
The legend is that the young wife of Sir 
Rupert Leigh eloped with a paramour, 
and the guilty pair, being pursued, were 
ovei-takcn on the Red Cliff. The woman 
fell over the cliff, and the paramour 
sneaked off ; hut Sir Rupert let himself 
down some thirty feet, took up the fallen 
w'omnii, and coiilrivcd to save her. Sho 
w'as terribly mutilated, and remained a 
sad disfigured crqiple till death, but Sir 
Rupert nursed her with unwearied zeal. 
From this story the cliff received its name. 

Bubu. Not wore /I a rash. Worthless. 
The allusion is to the practice of strewing 
floors with rushes before carpets were 
invented. Distiuguiriied guests had 
clean fresh rushes, but those of inferior 
grade had either tiie rushes which hod 
been already used by their superiors, or 
none at all. The more modem expres- 
sion is ‘‘ Not wortli a straw.” 

“Strangers have green rushes, when dail.v 
guests are not worth a ; Bmho and 

PhaoH, 
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Friar jBttsh, Will-o’-tke-Wisp ; a 
fitrolling demon, who once on a tkne get 
admittance into a monaste^ as a scullion, 
and played the monks myera pranks. 
f^iAB's Lanthobv.) 

Biuih-beaaing Sunday. A Sunday, 
generally near the time of the festival of 
the saint to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, when anciently it was customary 
to renew the rushes with which the 
church floor was strewed. Tlie festival 
is still observed at dmbleside, Westmore- 
land, on the lost Sunday in July, the 
church bein^ dedicated to St. ^ne, 
whose day is July 26. The present 
custom is to make the festival a flow'er 
Sunday', vdth rushes and flowers formed 
into fanciful devices. The preceding 
Saturday is a holiday, being the day 
when the old rushes were removed. ' 

Kush'van. I’he angel wlu> opt'iii* and 
fib lit ft the gates of Paradise or A I Janat. 
{Thi- Kornn.) 

Rnakine'se (:> sylA. Words and 
2 )hru 3 es introduced by Ituskiii. or coined 
a la Ituskin. The \vord is used in Th' 
Times 

“ Such wiiti>rfla8Rui«)on arljlc 
frn* tliciii selves loeJiriK'Hl :iuit 

plirasoK : some of wAik'Ii ill lie iix <ti imrutfil uiio 
rbt* hinvrimve . . . while oihors ina,\ remain 4-tii< 
1)1**1118 of Ku8kin<*>se nuU Imm.’' .I<iiif ii, ; 

ISSil. 1 

Rubs. The Hussion Langiingo; a ! 
Hussiau. 

Rns'seL A common name given to 
a fox, from its russet colour. 

*• f-ann Russel, the fox, sterf ij]i ai oun» 

And Ii.\ rtii* varyei. henre I’lmunff* Jm- 

AlKl «lU lilS link lOWHI'fl till* WMKill llJlll |.r>!P " 
Chaucer: The .Wunne rintlts ’Jalt 

Rusato. ‘ ‘ Great Russia * * iss M user >vy. 
“White or Little Russia.” i.s that jmit 
acquired in 1664 by Alexei Mika lo witch, 
inmuding Smolensk. The einj>Rri»r is 
called the “Czar of All the Tiiift.suis.’* 
Black Russia.) 

Rtts'Bian. llie nickname of a Rus- 
siati is **a Bear,” or tins “Xorlhcrii 
Bear.” 

RuBtam. The Deev-beiid and Persian 
Hcr'cules. famous for’ his victory over 
the white dragon named Asdeev'. Ho 
was the sou of Z'M, prince of Sod jistun. 
The exploits attributed to him must have 
beem the aggregate of exploits pcrfomied 
by numero^ Xiersoiis of the same name. 
His combat for two days witli Piiiice 
IgfencUar is a faVourite subject wdth the 
Persian poets. The name of his horse 
was Bekdi. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
"SoJifmb and Fttsfam, gives an account of 


Rustam fighting with and kill^g his ion 
Sohrab. 

Rusty, ffe turns rusty. Like a rusty 
bolt, he sticks and will not move.-* 

Rusty-Fusty. That odour and filth 
vihich accumulates on things and iu 
places not used. 

“Then from the hiitchers vre bought ^mh and 
shei'i'e. 

Beer from the alehouse, and a broome to Sweeipe 
Onr cottage, tliat for wrant of use was iSiietr, 
And uiuiit cxiremoly rusty-fuBty dusty." 

Taylor: WiirAea ii. 

Ruyde'ra. The duenna of Belerma. 
She had seven daughtei's, who wept so 
bitterly at the death of Duraudartq, that 
Merlin, out of pity, turned them' into 
lakes or estuaries. {Ihn QmxotCj pt. ii, 
bk. ii. ch. 6.) 

Ry. A Stock Exchange expression 
for any sharp or dishonest practice. It 
originated in an old stock-jobber, who 
had pi’actiscd upon a young man, and, 
being compelled to refund, wrote on the 
cheque, Please to pay lo R. Y.” etc., 
iu order to avoid direct evidence of the 
transuetion. 

Rye-house Plot. A conspiracy to 
assassinate Charles II. and his brdtlier 
tlames on their W’ay from Newmarket, 
As the house in which the king W’aa 
lodging accidentally caught fire, the 
royal i»arty left eight days sooner than 
they had intended, and the plot mis- 
carried. It vrufi called the Rye House 
Plot becaiLse the conspirators met at the 
Rve House Farm, in Hertfordshire. 
(1683.) 

Rykell {John). A celebrated trego- 
lour in the reign of Henry V. (-SW? 
Tiikoetoi'R.) 

" Maisu*i .Iiilin H\I.plI soinptime tiegitour 
Of noble Ilcrxiv, lauire of Ku^lamle, 

Ami of I'miu c tin* moriity eonquproiir “ 

Joint Lidoate. Dance of Afarahre 

Rykelot. A magpie (:) ; a little rook. 
The German rorhc\ Anglo-Saxon hrof\ 
wem to be cognalo words. The last 
hyllahle is a diiiiiinitivo. 

Rymar {M r. Uohert ) . Poet at the Spa. 
{Sir IValtn' Scott : St. Honan's JFcU.) 

Ryme. The Frost giant, the enemy 
of the elves and fairies. At the end of 
the 'W'’orld this giant is to be the pilot of 
the ship Xaglffare, {Scandinavian 
mythology.') 

Ryot. A tenant in India who pays a 
usufruct for his occupation. The Scrip- < 
turo parable of the nusbandiuen refers 
to such a tenure ; the lord sent for his 
rent, which was not money but fruits^ . 
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and the haabajidmen stoned those who 
were sent, refusing to pay their “ lord.” 
Byots have an heredity and perpetual 
right of occupancy '80 long as they nay 
the usufruct) but ii they refuse or neglect 
payment may be turned away. 

Byparographer (Greek). So Pliny 
calls Pyri'cus the painter, because he 
couhned himself to the dra^ng of ridi- 
culous and gross pictures, in whidi he 
greatly excelled. Eabelais was the ry- 
parographer of wita (Greek, ruparos^ 
foul, nasty.) 

Bytboii. A giant of Bretagne, slain 
by King Arthur. 


“ Rython, the mighty giant alain 
by hia good brand, relieved Bretagne. 

A'lr Walter Scott: Hndalof Tnennain,ii. 11. 


s. 

S. Yoh have crossed your S (French). 
You have cheated me in yofir account ; 
you have charged -me pouuilb where you 
ought to have c.harged shillings, or shil- 
lings where you ought to have charged 

f ence. Ill the old French accoun^, f 

=• s) stood for sous or pence, and f xor 
francs. To cross your,/ meant therefore 
to turn it fraudulently into f. 

S.P.Q.R. Scnatijs Populu.s Que Ro- 
inunus (tlic Koniaii Scntitc and People). 

' iiOtters inscribed on the standards of 
ancient Home. 

S«S. Collar. The collar consists of a 
series of the letter S in gold, either linked 
together or set in close order, on a blue 
and white ribbon. (6V«r Coixab op S.S.) 

“On till* Wednesday iireceding Easter, ixrc,. as 
Kir Anthony was snenkiiig to Insrtijal sister, on 
Ills knees, all tlio Jaclms of the court gathered 
round him, and h<*iind to his left knoeu Iniud of 
gold, adorned v,'ith sioues f;ibhioiie<l inio the 
letters ri «». (.•'•mn-'flMrtmv. nr renieni bran cel and to 
this l>aiid was siispemled an enamelled Kunrel- 
iif-not.'’--A(i/ d Liitlnn : Last of the Itarons, hk. iv. 

S.S.S. (Latin sir a* turn super stra'tum). 
Layer over hiycr. 

S.T.P. stands for Sanetre Throhyuv 
Professor, Professor is tho Tiatin 'for 
Doctor. D.D.~*.<*. Divinity Doctor or 
Doctor of Divinity— is the English 
equivalent of the Latin S.T.P. 

; Saadla {Ah, A cuirass of silver 
which btdongod to King Saul, and 'was 
lent to David when he was armed for the 
encounter with Goliath. This cuuass fell 
into the hands of Mahomet, being part 
of tho property confiscated from the Jews 
on their expalsion from Medi'na. 


tobbatb Bay’s Journey (Exodus 
xvi. 29 ; Acts i. 12), with the Jews yms 
not to exceed the distance between the 
ark and the extreme end of camp. 
TTxis was 2,000 cubits, somewhat short 
ot an English mile. (Exodus xvi. 29 ; 
Acts i. 12.) 

“ YP the hill by Hebron, fsifat of giants old. 

Jio joiiruoy of a Sahliiith Day, and loaded » ».’* 
MiltoH : Samson Agonistes. 

Sabbath of Sonnd (7’>^d'). Silence. 

Sabbathlans. The disciples of Sab- 
bathais Zwi, the most remarkable 
“Messiah” of modem times. At the 
age of fifteen he had mastered the* 
Talmud, and at eighteen the Cabbala. 
(1641-1677.) 

Sabbatical Year. One year in 
seven, when ull land with the ancient 
Jews was to lie lallow for twetve months. 
I'liis law was founded r)n Exodus xxiii. 
10, etc. ; Leviticus xxv. 2-7 ; Deutero- 
nomy xv. 1-11. 

Sabe'ans. An ancient religious sect ; 
so called from Sabi, son of Seth, who, 
with his ftitlicr .iiid brother Enoch, bes 
buried in tlie Pyiaiuids. The Subeaiis 
worshi])])od one God, but approached 
Him indiiectly tlaough some created 
representative, sucli as the sun, moon, 
stars, etc. Their systom is called AV?- 
bennism or the Saheuu faith. The Arabs 
were chiefly Sabcaus before their con- 
version. 

Sabe'anism. The worship of the sun, 
moon, and ho.st of heaven. (Clialdee, 
tzaboy a host.) 

Sa'beism means baptism — that is, the 
“ religion of many baptisms ; ” founded 
by Boudas]) or Bodbisattva, a wise Chal- 
dean. 'rhis sect was the root of the 
party called “ Christians of St. John,” 
and by the Aralis K( Mogtasda, 

Sabelllans. A iplijrfous sect: so 
called from Sabellius, a Libyan priest of 
the tliiid century. They believed in the 
unit y of Got], a'nd stiid that the Trinity 
merely tJX|n t .‘<.s(‘d three relations or statics 
of one and the same God. 

Sa'biens is the Aramean equivalent 
of the word “Baptists.” beloiv,) 

* The i-ecr^ of Hfiuerobaptists, Daptiata, anrt 
6;ihieim (the Mogta>ila of tho Arabian writei-a) 
v\ the M'coiid eciirury tilled Byria, Paleatiae, and 
Babyluiiia.’ —RoKtu : Lijc of Jeaiw, chap. xii. 

Sablo denotes— of tho aye$ of man, 
the last ; of attributeSy wisdom, prudence, 
integrity, singleness of mind ; of btrdsy 
the raven or crow ; of eUmmUy th^ 
earth ; of metals^ iron or lead ; of 
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planeUj ^tum ; of preeiim^ ^onea^ the 
diamond; of the olive ; oianimalSf 

a sort of weasel. 

SalilA black. Expressed in heraldry 
by horizontal lines crossiug perpendicular 
ones. 

In Enplisb heraldry escutcheons are varied by 
seven colours ; foreign heralds add two more. 

A amt of sahles. A rich courtly dress. 
Bv the statute of apparel (24 Henry 
YIIl. c. 13) it is crooned that none 
under the degree of an earl shall use 
sables. Bishop tells us that a thousand 
ducats were sometimes given for a face 
of sables" {lihssoiMty 15/7). BeuJonsou 
says, Would you not laugli to meet a 
great councillor of state in a flat cap, 
with trunk-hose . . . and youd haber- 
dasher iu a velvet gowu trimmed with 
sables ? ” {Diacovenea.) 

“ So long ? Nay, then, let llio devil wear »»lack, 
for J’ll have a suit of aa^blea." ~ Shakespeare : 
ill. 

Sabloniiihre (La). The sand-pits. 
So the Tuileries were called to the four- 
teenth century. Towards the end of 
that century tiles were made there, but 
the sand-pits were first called the Tile- 
works or Tuileries in 1411). At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Nicolas de Neuville built a hou.«e in the 
vicinity, which he called the *• H5tel des 
Tuileries. ” This property was purchased 
in 1518 by Frau^-ois I. for his mother. 

Sabra. Daughter of Ptolemy, King 
of Egypt, rescued by St. George from 
the fangs of the giant, and ultimately 
married to her deliverer. She is repre- 
sented as pure in mind, saintly in char- 
acter, a perfect citizen, daughter, and 
wife. Her three sons, born at a birth, 
were named Guy, Alexander, and David. 
Sabra died from the pricks of a thorny 
brake.” 

Sainreiir. Le beau aabreur [the hand- 
some or famous swordsman]. Joadiini 
Muttut (1767-1815). 

Sabri'iia (Latin). The Severn. In 
Milton’s Comtts we are told she is the 
daughter of Loerme ^*that had the 
sceptre from his father, Brute,” and 
was living in concubinage with Estrildis. 
His queen, Ghiendol^, vowed vengeance 
against Estrildis and her daughter, 
gathered an army together, and over- 
threw Loorine by the river Sture. 
Sabrina fled and jumj^ into the river. 
Nereufl took pify on ner, and made her 

goddess of the Severn,” which is 
^^poetiDally Sabri'na. 


flwwihartnft Prlaolplo la Wags 

{I'he). Mr. Emerson means by this 
phrase, the adaptation of living beings 
to their conditions— -the becoming callous 
to pains that have to be borne, and the 
acquirement of liking for labours that 
are necessary, 

Saooharlfi'aa. A name bestowed 
by Waller on Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
for whoso hand he was on unsuccessful 
suitor, for she married the Earl of Sun- 
derland. 

“The Karl of Loict**5ter, father of Algernon 
Sidney, the ii:itruit,aiul of Waller’a Secckaridita, 
iMiilt fur hiiiiKclf a smtuly hnuee at t]i» iiurib 
cottier of a aqiiaro plot of MjauniiaB laud' bc> 
lotigintr to the i>ariBU of Sc. Slarcin’B, whK*>i plot 
hriu't 'forth hovamo known to Loiidouoi'B as 
‘Leicester Fields.'"— CVotsc/rs iftrgusiuc ; Londou 
Legends, ii. 

Sicrhariasa i urns 1o Joan (Fettfou : The 
IHittoiiic iilpr/l). The gloss of novelty 
being gone, that which was once thought 
unparalleled proves only ordinarj’. Fen- 
toii says before marriage many a woman 
seems a Saccharissa, faultless in make and 
wit, but scarcely is “ half Hymen's taper 
wasted” when the “spell is dissolved,” 
and “ Saccharissa turns to Joan.” 

Saooo Benedetto or Saoo Bendi'to 

[the blessed sack or cloak], A yellow 
gaiment with two crosses on it, and 
painted over with flames and devils, lu 
this linen robe persons coqdemiied by 
the Spanish Inquisition were arrayed 
when they went to the stake. The 
word sack was used for any loose upper 
garment hanging down the back from 
the shoulders ; hence “ sac-friars ” or 
frafria aacc*at\. 

Sachem. A chief among some of the 
North American Indian tribes. 

Sachentege (3 syl.). An instrument 
of torture used m Stephen’s reign, 
and thus described in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle : “It was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron to go round the 
throat and neek, so that the person 
tortured could iu no wise sit, lie, nor 
sleep, but that he must at all times bear 
all the iron.” 

Sack. Any dry wine, as sherry sack, 
Madeira sack, Canary sack, and Palm 
sack. (A corruption of the French scc^ 
dry.) 

Saclc. A bag. According to tradition, 
it was the last word uttered before the 
tongues were confounded at Babel. 
(Saxon, ame; German, aMik; Welsh, aach; 
Irish, am; Frenchi so/;; Latin, aaecuta; 
Itali^ ameo; Spanidi. aaco,- Gieek^^ 
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tahkdis; Hebrew, aak; Swedish, aiek; 
etc., etc.) 

To get the aaek or .To give one the each. 
To ffet discharged by one’s employer. 
Mechanics trayelliug in quest of work 
carried their implements in a ba^ or 
sack ; when discharged, they received 
Wk the bag that they might replace in 
it their tools, and seek a job elsewhere. 
Workmen still often carry a bag of 
tools, but so much is done by machines 
that bags of tools are decrcrisjug. 

The Sultan puts into a sack, and 
til rows into the Bosphorus, any one of 
his harem he wishes out of tlie way. 

There are many cognate phrases, as 
To give one the hag^ and Get the hag^ W'hich 
is merely substitutional. To receive the 
r/mras is a very old expression, referring 
to the substance of which the sack or 
bag was made. The French Tromser vo» 
f/tutles (pack up your ninepins or toys) 
is another idea, similar to “Pack up 
your tatters and follow the drum.” {See 
Cashier.) 

Sack Race {A)% A village sport in 
which each runner is tied up to the neck 
in a sack. In some cases the candidates 
liavc to make short leaps, in other cases 
they are at liberty to run as well as the 
limits of the sack -will allow them. 

Sackbut* A corrimtiou of mmhnea. 
(Spanish, meahvehe ; Portuguese, saque- 
hnro ; French, saqnchute ; Latin, sacra 
bncclna^ sacred trumpet.) 

Sack'eraon. The famous bear kept 
at “Palis Garden” in Shakespeare’s 
time. {See Paris Garpen.) 

Sacrament. Literally, “a military 
oath “ taken by the Roman soldiers not 
to desert their standard, turn their 
back on the enemy, or abandon their 
general. We also, in the sacrament 
of baptism, take a military oath “to 
fight manfully under the banner of 
Christ.” The early Christians used the 
word to signify “ a sacred mystery,” ami 
hence its application to the Baptism and 
Mucharist, and in the Roman Catholic 
Church to maniage, confirmation, etc. 

The fire sacraniertfs are Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Ex- 
treme Unction. (See 'Thirty ~iuue Articles, 
Article xxxv.) 

The seven aacrammts are Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unc- 
tion. 

The two sacraments of the Protestant 
Church are Baptism and l^oyd’s 
Supper. 


SMiraaiMBta'rUiM. ‘nio8e''wbo tw- 
lieve that no change takes place is the 
eucharistic elements after conBecratioi), 
but that the bread and wine are siamly 
emblems of the body and blood of Chim. 
They were a party among the Beformen 
who separated from Luther. 

Sanred Ancho^ in Greek vessels, 
were never let go till the ship was in the 
extremity of danger. 

Sacred City. {See Holy City.) 

Sacred Heart. The “Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus ” owes its origin 
to a French nun, named Mary Margaret 
Alacoque, of Burgundy, who practised 
devotion to the Saviour’s heart in conse- 
quenre of a vision. The devotion was 
sanctioned by I’ope Clement XII. in 
1732. 

Sacred Isle, or Jlolg IslamJ. Ireland 
was so called because of its many saints, 
and Guernsey for its many monks. The 
island refeired to by Thomas Moore in 
his Irish Melodies {^o. II.) is Scattery, 
to which St. Sena'nus retired, and vowed 
that no woman should set fogt thereon. 

“Ob, bfisfr anil Io:iv(‘ tbis sacred f*le, 

I’nhojy hark, cio niorniiiff amile." 

St. Sennnns and theUidy, 

Enhallow (from the Norse Eginhalga^ 
Holy Isle) is the name of a small island 
in the Orkney group, w'here cells of the 
Irish anchorite fathers are said still to 
exist. 

Sacred War. 

(1) A war undertaken by the Am- 
phictyon'ic League a gainst the Cirrhseans, 
in defence of Delphi, (b.c. 594-687.) 

(2) A war waged by the Athenians for 
the restoration of Delphi to the Pho'cians, 
from whom it had been taken, (b.c. 
448-447.) 

(3) A war in which the Phocians, who 
had seized Delphi, were conquered by 
Philip of Macedon. (b.c. 346.) 

Sacred Way ( 77/e) in ancient Rome, 
was the street where Romulus and 
Tatius (the Sabine') swore mutual alli- 
ance. It does not mean the “holy 
street,” but the “street of the oath.” 

Sacred Weed (77/0- Vervain. {Sse 
Herba Sacha.) 

Sacrifice. Xever s^'ijke a whitevock, 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
because it was sacred to moon. The 
Greeks went further, and said, “ Nouriah 
a cock, but sacrifice it not^” for all 
cockerels were sacred either to the son or 
moon, afi they announced the houra. The 
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cod: waft saered also io the ffoddess of 
wisdom, and to Escula'pioer ^ god of 
health; it therefore represented 
wisdam, and heaUh, none of which are 
ever to be sacrificed. ^See lamhlkhus : 
^'cirepiica, symbol xviil ) 

' SaorlJk» to the Oraeeo is to render 
oneself ameable by courteous conduct, 
suavity of manners, and fastidiousness of 
dress. The allusion is to the three 
traces of classic mythology. 

Sa'erinf; BelL The little bell ining 
to give notice that the “ Host ” is ap- 
proaching. Nowcalled sanctus bell, from 
the words ‘‘ Saneius, sanctus, sanctus, 
(hminm, Dem Sabaofh, pronounced by 
the priest. (French, sacrer ; Latiii, 
sacci\') 

" He beard a little aacrins boll rjDp to i be eleva- 
tion ol a to-morrow mAm"—ltegiHaid tfcutt : Dts- 
coivry of Witchcraft C1584). 

“The saoriog of the kings of Fmuce.”— rewpir. 

Sa'erlpaat. A braggart, a noisy 
hectorer. He is introduced by Alexander 
Passoni, in a mock-heroic poem called 
T/ie Rape of the Bucket. 

Ba’crlpant (in Orlando Furkso), King 
of Circassia; and a Saracen. 

Sad Bread (Latin, pnnis ffraris). 
Heavy bread, ill -made bread. Shake- 
speare calls it *• distressful bread ” — ^not 
the bread of distress, but the pants (f runs 
or ill-made bread eaten by the poor. 

Sadl>®g(Hc’««). pi trisfe sujet. A 
playful way of saying a man is a 
debauchee. 

Sadali* The sixteenth night of the 
mouth Bayaman. ( Fersxnn nti/th oloff ]/. ) 

One of the sacred books of 
the Guebres or Farsis containing a sum- 
mary of the Zend-Avesta. 

Sadder and a Wiser Man (A). 

“ A mdder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.” 

CoUsTidae: The Ancient Manner. 

Saddle. Fet the saddle cm the right 
horse. Lay the blamp on those who de- 
serve it. 

Lose ike horse and win the saddle. {Sec 
Loss.) 

Saddletree {Mr. Bartoliiu). The 
learned saddler. {Sir Walter Scott : The 
Heart of Midhthim.) 

Sad'dneees. A Jewish party which , 
denied the existence of spiriteana iurigels, > 
and, of course, disbelieved in the resur- 
rection of the dead; so called from Sadoc 
{^hteeutf^mn), thought to be tlie name 
ol or rabM some three centuries 

before, the birth of Christ. As they did 


not believe in future punishSients, they 
puni^ed offences with the utmost 
severity. 

Sadi or Saadi A PeiBsan poet styled 
the nightingale of thousand songs,’* 
and one of the four monarefas of elo- 
quence.” His poems are the Gulistan 
or Garden of Boses, the Boston or Garden 
of Fruits, and the Pend-Hameh, a moral 
poem. He is admired for his sententious 
march. (1184-12(>3.) 

Sadler’s Welle (Loudon). There was 
a well at this place collea Holg Well, 
once noted for ‘ * its extraordinary cures. ’ ’ 
The priests of Clerkenwell Priory used to 
boast of its virtues. At the Reformation 
it was stopped up, and was wholly for- 

g otten till 1683, when a Mr. Sadler, in 
igging gravel for his garden, accident- 
ally discovered it again. Hence the 
name. In 1765 Mr. Rosoman converted 
Sadler’s garden into a theatre. 

Sadlerlan Xieoturee. Lectures on 
Algebra delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, and founded in ITlOhyUady 
Sadler. 

Sashrlnmlr . The boar 

served to the go^ in Valhalla eveiy even- 
ing; by next momiiig the pari eaten 
was miraculously i^stored. {Scandina- 
nan mythology.) 

Salk, ill Arabia, according to Aiubian 
legend, is the hill on which Adam and 
£ve came together, after having been 
jiarted for two hundred years, during 
which time they wandered homeless over 
the face of the earth. 

Safety Matchea In 1847 Schrotter. 
an Austrian chemist, discovered that red 
phosphorus gives off no fumes, and is 
virtually inert; but being mixed with 
chlorate of potash under slight pressure 
it explodes with violence. In 1855 Herr 
Buttger, of Sweden, put the red phos- 
phorus on the box and the phosphorus on 
the match, so that the match must be 
rubbed on the box to bring the two to- 
gether. {See Fbomethkaits, Lxtgifebs.) 

Sallkon. ITe hath slept in a bed of 
sajfro7i. In Latin dormlvit in socco o'ooi, 
meaning he has a very li^ht heart, in 
reference to the cxhilaraiaug effects of 
saffron, 

“ With ffonial joy to warm Ibis soul, 

Helen mixed saffron in the howl.” 

SalB«n Veil. Tlie Greek and Latin 
brides wore a flaminemn or yellow veil, 
which whoDy envelbped them. {See 
Saophbon.) 

Saga (plural 8afM)«. The northm 
mythological and ^istbrioal tiaditiona^ 
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dueflyconltnled in the twdfih ai^ ijiiee 
following oenturies. The most iema^« 
able are those of Lodhrok^ Hervara^ ViU 
kina^ VoUunga^ Bhmsturvalla, Yngl^tga^ 
Olaf Tryggm- Sonar y with those cAJoim- 
rikingia akid of Kngtlinga (which containi 
the legendary histo^ of Norway and 
Denmark), those of Sturlinga and Eryr- 
biggia (which contain the le^ndaiy 
history of Iceland), the Heims^Kringla 
and Edda, due to Snorro-Sturleson. 

All tliese legends are short, abrupt, 
concise, full of w)ld metaphor and graphic 
descriptions. 

Sa'gan of Jemsaleiii, in Dryden^s 

Absalom and Achitophely is desired for 
Dr. Compton, Bishop of London ; he 
was son of the Earl of Northampton, 
who fell in the royal cause at the battle 
of Hopton Heath. The Jewish sa^an 
was tlie vicar pf the sovereim pontiff. 
According to tradition, Moses was 
Aaron’s sagon. 

The Sairan was the vicar of the .Tewish pon- 
tiff. Thus they called Moses “ Aaron's Sagan. ' 

Sages {The Seven). {See Wise Men.) 

Sag'ltta'riae, the archer, represents 
the Centaur Chiron, who at death was 
converted into the constellation so called. 
{See next article.) 

Saglttary. A terrible archer, half 
beast and half man, whose eyes spai’kled 
like fire, and struck dead like lightning. 
He is introduced into the Trojan armies 
by Guido da Colouna. 

“The dreadful Sagiftary 
Apiials our niimberB." 

Shakeipeare : Troilns and Cresiida, \ , 

Sag'ramoiir le De'slnu. A knight 
of the Bound Table, introduced in the 
Marts Arthur, Lamvlot du Lae, etc. 

Sablb (in Bengalee, Saheb) . Equal to 
our Mr., or rather to such gentlemen as 
we term “Esquiros.” Sahiba is the 
lady. (Arabic for lordy master.) 

Sail. You mag hoist sail. Cut your 
stick, be off. Maria saucily says to 
Viola, dressed in man’s ajipai'cl — 

“ W’ill you hoi»t sail, sir ? Here lies your way.” 
—Shal/eatmire: Twelfth Night, i. 

To set sail. To start on a voyage. 

To strike sail. {See Srsiks. ) 

Sail before the Wind {To). To 
prosper, to go on swimmingly, to meet 
with great success, to go as smoothly and 
rapidly as a sliip before the wind. 

Sailing under False Colenrs. Pre. 
tending to he what you are not. The 
allusion is to pirkte vessels, which hoist 
(say (»loiM« tp dud© . ^ 


Balling withlu the Wind or SalllBg 
oloee to the Wind. Going to the veiy. 
verge of propriety, or acting so as just 
to escape the letter of the law. The 
phrase, of course, is nautical. 

“The jokes [of our predecessors] might have 
been broader ilian inodern manners allow, . . . 
but . . . the masher siuJs nearer the wind, thsji 
did his ruder forefathers.”— A Century, 
Nov'eiulier, hue, p. TKS. 

“ Ra defended himself by declaring that be did 
not tell Hasinadra anything ; he only sent her a 
dream. This was undoubtedly sailing very, near 
the \>\\\d:'^Ni.netecnth Century, June, 1801, i*. 911. 

Sailor King. William IV. of Eng- 
land, who entered the navy as midship- 
man in 1779, and vras made Lord High 
Admiral in 18'27. (1705, 1830-1837.) 

Saint. Kings and princes so called : — 

Edward the Martyr (961, 976-978). 

Edwai*d the Confessor (1004, 1042- 
1066). 

Eric IX. of Sweden ( *, 1155-1161). 

Ethelred I., King of Wessex ( *, 866- 
871). 

Eiigenius I., pope ( *, 654-657). 

Felix I., pope ( *, 269-274). 

Ferdinand III. of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252) . 

Julius I., pope ( *y 337-352), 

Kang-hc, second of the Manchoo 
d3miisty of China, who assumed the 
name of Chin-tsou-jiu (1661-1722). 

Lawrence Justinia'ni, Patriarch of 
Venice (1380, 1451-1465). 

Leo IX., pope (1002, 1049-1054). 

Louis IX. of France (1215, 1226- 
1270). 

Olaus II. of Norway, brother of 
Harald HI., called St. Olaf the Double 
Beard-’ (984, 10'2().1030). 

Stephen I. of Hungary (979, 997- 
1038). 

Dom Fernando, son of King John of 
Portugal, was, with his bi*othcr Henry, 
taken prisoucr by tlie Moors at tlie siege 
of T.uigier. The Portuguese geno|'al 
promised to give Ceuta for their ransom, 
and left Fernando in prison as their 
surety. Tlie Portugue.se government 
refused to ratify tlie condition, and 
Fernando w'as left in the hands of the 
Moors till he died. For this patriotic 
act he is regarded as a saiitty and his 
day is June 5th. His brother Edward 
was king at the time. (1402-1443.) 

' St. Bees* College (Cumberland), 
situated on the bay formed by St. Bees' 
Head, founded by Dr. Law% Bisliop of 
Chester, iu 1816. St. Bees’ was so 
called from a nunnery founded here in 
650, and dedicated to the Irish saint 
named Bega. A ** man of wax” is a 
“Bees* man.** 
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"Bt. CeolVla, bom ^ noble Boman 
parents, and fostered from her cradle 
in the Christian faith, married Valiilan. 
One day she told him that an angel, 

whether die was awahe or asleep, was 
ever beside her.** Talirian requested to 
see this angel, and she said ho must be 
baptised first. VaJirian was baptised and 
suffered martyrdom. When Cecilia was 
brought before the Prefect Alma'chius, 
and refused to worship the Roman 
deities, she was “shut fast in a bath 
kept hot both night and daj' with great 
fires,’* but “ felt of it no woe/’ Alma- 
chius then sent an executioner to cut off 
her head, “ but for no manner of chance 
could he smite her fair nock in two.’' 
Thmd days she lingered with her neck 
bleeding, preaching Christ and Him 
crucified all the while ; then she died, 
and Pope Urban buried the body. 
“Her house the church of St. Cecily 
is hight ** unto this day. {Chancer : 
Seeounde Nonm;» Tale.) (Sec Cecilia.) 

V Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth centur}' an annual musical festival 
was held in stationers' Hull in honour of 
St. Cecilia. 

St. Cuth'4ert*8 Buck, llie cider 
duck. 


St. Blstafi: {Sec Distaff. ) 

St. Samo, called by the French <SV. 
JSltnc, The electric light seen playing 
about the masts of ships in stormy 
weather. {See Castor and Pollux.) 

And sadden breakintr <m rai>ture«l sight, 
Apiteared the sptendouv of St. Elmo’** light ” 
Iloole » Fiu lOMO, book ix. 

St. Fraaete. {See Francis.) 


St. George’s Cross, in heraldry, is a 
Greek cross gules u^ion a. field argent. 
The field is represented in the Union 
Jack by a narrow fimbriation. It is the 
dirianguishing badge of the British navy. 

St Georgia flag Is a smaller flag, 
without the Union Jack. 


St. JobB iHMig. All illiterate- quack, 
who professed to have discovered a 
liniment which had the powei of dis- 
tinguishing between disease and health. 
"^The body was rubbed with it, and if 
irritation appeared it announced secret 
disease, which the quack undertook to 
cure. He was twice tried for man- 
slaughter: once in 1839, when he was 
fined for his treatment of Miss Cashau, 
who died ; and next in 1831, for the 
death of Mrs. Uoyd. Being acquitted, 
he was driven in triumph from the Old 
BaSay in a nobleman’s carriage, amid 
. Gm congratulations of the aristocracy. 


V St. John is pronoimced Sin*jint as 
in that verse of Pope’s — 

" Awakr, my At. John ' leave all meaner thinffs 
Tu low aiubitiuu and tbe pride of kliiffB.” 

MBaay on Man. 


St. Jolin's Eve, St. Mark’s Bve, and 
Allhallow Bven, are times when poets 
say the forms ^ of all such persons as 
are about to die in the ensuing twelve 
months make their solemn entry into 
the churches of their respective parishes. 
On these eves all sorts of goblins are 
about. Brand says, “ On the Eve of 
John the Baptist's nativity bonfires art 
made to purify tlie air (vol. i. p. 30o). 


St. Jobnstone’s Tippet. A hiilter ; 
80 called from Johnstone the haugiiian. 

“.'Jirnt to liPiiven wm’ a Kt. Johustnne's rippit 
aliout WaltvY Scott : OU Mortnht}f, 

t‘hn|>. \iii. 

St. Leger Sweepstakes. The St. 

Leger rac e was institnteil in 1770, by 
Colonel St. Leger, of Park Hill, near 
Doncaster, but was not culled the “St. 
Leger ” till two years afterwards, when 
the Marquis of Rockingham's horse 
Allalmenha won the race, (fe Derby, 
LeCtER.) 

St. Leon became possessed of the 
elixir of life, and the power of trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold, but 
these acquisitions only brought him in- 
creased misery. ( IFtlhnm Goodwin : St 
Leon.) 

St. Lundl (Xu). St. Monday. Mon- 
day spent by workmen in idleness. One 
of "the rules enjoined by the Shefilekl 
unionists was that no work should be 
permitted to be done on a Monday by 
any of theiv members. 

St. Mlohaers Chair. The projecting 
stone lantern of a tower erected on St. 
Michael's Mount, Cornwall. It is sjiid 
tliat the rock received its name from a 
religious house built to commemorate 
the apparition of St. Michael on one of 
its craggy heights. {See Michael.) 

St. Monday. A holiday observed by 
journeyman shoemakers and other in- 
ferior mechanics, aurl well-to-do mer- 
chants. 

In the Journal of the Folk-lore Suciety, 
vol. i, p. 245, we read that, “ While 
Cromwell’s army lay eucamped at Perth, 
one of his zemous partisans, named 
Monday, died, and Cromwell offered a 
reward for the best lines on his death. 
A shoemaker of Perth brought the 
foUowing, which so pleased Cromwell 
he not only gave tbe promised 
reward, but <ua& also a decree that^ 
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dioemaken Aould be allowed to make 
Monday a standing holiday. 

** Blesfied be the Habbatb Day, 

And ciirHed l>e worldly pelf j 
Tuesday will begin the vreek, 

Since Monday’s hanged hiiiiflelf. ' 

St. Si'monisiiie The social and 
political system of St. Simon. He pro- 
posed the institution of a European 
parlia.ment, to arbitrate in all matters 
affecting Europe, and the establishment 
of a social hiemrehy based on capacity 
and labour. He was led to his “ social 
system’* by the apparition of Charle- 
magne, which appeared to him one 
night in the Luxembourg, where ho was 
suffering a temporary imprisonment. 
(17G0-1825.) 

V For other saints, see the names. 

St. Stephen’s. The Houses of Par- 
liament are so called, because, at one 
time, the Commons used to sit in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. 

St. Stephen’s Loaves. Stones. 

" UHMng said this, he took up oue of K1. 
Stephen's toH> es, and WHS going lo hit him with 
\t."—R<tbflais: PaHtogruel, v. h. 

St. Thomas’s Castle. Tlie peuiteii- 
tiai 7 in St. Thomas’s parish, Oxford, 
where women of frail morals are kept 
under surveillance. 

St. WIlfHd’s Needle, often called 
“ St. Winifred’s Needle.” In the crypt 
of Kipon Minster is a passage regarded 
us a test of chastity. 

Saints. Cl ft/ of ASaifits. {iSee under 
City and Holy City.) 

Sal'vas (2 syl.). Worshippers of Siva, 
one of the three great Indian sects ; they 
are at present divided into— 

(1) l)audim or staff -hearers, the Hindu 
mendicants ; so called because they carry 
a danda or small staff, with a piece of 
red cloth fixed on it. In this piece of 
cloth the Brahinauical cord is enslirineil. 

(2) Yof/ins. Followers of Yoga, who 
practise the most difficult austeritiea 

(3) Lingavats^ who wear the Linga 
emblem on some part of tlieir dress. 

(4) Faramahansas, ascetics who go 
naked, and never express any want or 
wish. 

(d) Aghorins^ who eat and di'ink what- 
ever is given them, even ordure and 
carrion. 

(6) Urdhaha^hvSy who. extend one or 
both ams over their head till they be- 
come rigidly fixed in this position. 

(7) Akaimukhins^ who hold u^ their 
faces to the sky till the muscles of the 
neck become contracted. 


Salcer. A iiiece of light artillery. 
The word is borrowed from the sak^ 
hawk. Falcon.) 

“ The eaniiun, liIiinderbnsB, and Baker, 

He was the inventor of and maker.’' 

Jtuiler : HudUiraa^ 1 . 3 . 

Saklurat \_Sak~rah'\ A sacred stone, 
oiie grain of which endows the possessor 
with miraculous powers. It is of an 
emerald colour ; its reflection makes the 
sky blue. {Mahometmi mythology.) 

Sak'ta. A worshipper of a Sakti, or 
female deity, in Hindu mythology. The 
Saktas are divided into two branches, 
the Dakshin'acha'rins and the Yam'acha'- 
rins (the followers of the right-hand and 
left-hand ritual). The latter practise the 
grossest impurities. (Sanskrit, saktty 
power, energy.) 

Sa-kun'tala. Daughter of St. Vis'- 
wa'mita, a.ud Meuaka a water-nymph. 
Abantbmeil by her parents, she was 
brought up by a hermit. One day 
King Dnshyanta came to the liei-mitage 
during a liiiut, and pei'suaded Sakimtala 
to marry him, and in due time a son 
w'as borii. When the boy was six years 
old, she took if to its father, and the 
king recogniseil his wife by a ring 
which he had given her. She was 
now publicly pruelaiined his queen, 
and Bhanita, Ins son and heir, became 
the founder of thre glorious race of the 
Bharatas. This story fonns the plot 
of the celebrated drama of Kalida'sa, 
called Sul unfalu^ made known to us by 
Sir W. Jones. 

Sak'ya-Mu'ni. Sakya, the hermit, 
founder of Buddhism. 

Sal Prunella. A mixture of refined 
nitre and sodii for sore throats. Prunella 
is a corruption of Briinelle, in French 
scf de brundh\ from the German hrenne 
(a sore throat), branne (the quinsy). , 

Salacooa'bia or Salaoao'aby of 
Aploins. An uneatable soup of great 
pretensions. King, in his A rt of Concert/, 
gives the recipe of this soup: ’’Bruise 
in a mortar parsley-seed, dried peueryal, 
dried mint, ginger, green coriander, 
stoned raisins, honey, vinegar, oil, and 
wine. Put them into a cacaofulmn^ with 
three crusts of I^’centine bread, the flesh 
of a pullet, vestine cheese, pine-kernels, 
cucumbers, and dried omous, minced 
small ; pour soup over all, garnish with 
snow, and serve up in the cacab'ulum.” 

** At pnch end tlierearo dishes of tho salacacalilA 
of the Rinnans : one is made of parsley, penny- 
royal, clieese. pmetops, honey, vtnemr, brine, 
eggs, cucumbers, onions, and hen-lirers ; the 
other is much the sameasBoup maigre."~')!hwoUeit.' 
Piregrine Pickle, . 
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Sal'aM (3 ajrl.). The or rather 
the mU or hrwy deep; roe wife of 
Neptune. 

Ti'Hon, wbo boasts JUigb Neptunian race. 

Sprung from the gfid !>>' ^lace^s eiuhraco." 

Camoeiu : Lu»iad, btiok ri. 

Salftd Bays of inezperieuce, 

whan peiTOiiB are very green. 

, “ My salad days, 

IV bon 1 was greon In judgment.” 

S/ta&espeare: AiUmtpanti Cleopatra, i. .5. 

A peiCorth of salad oil, A straining: 
a iSastiglitioiu It is a joke on All Fools’ 
Day to send cme to the saddler’s for a 
“pen’orth of salad oil,” The pun is 
betweai ** salad oil,” as above, and the 
French atoW dr la snhdr, *‘to Ite 
flogged. ’ ’ The French mlatln' and anladr 
are derived from the sallr or saddle on 
’which schoolboys were at one time 
birched. A block for the purpose used to 
be kept in some of our public schools. 
Oudin translates the phrase “ 7>ow//c>* la 
mile a un escolier" hy ** Sropanm srolari 
innanzi d tutti gfi /iZ/rt.” ^IMurchrs 
Italimnes et Frau^oisrSf partii. 508.) 

Salamander, in Egyptian hierogly* 
phics, is a human form pinched to death 
with the cold. {See Undines.) i 

Salamander, A sort of lizard, fabled I 
to live in fire, which, however, it ' 
quenched by the chill of its body. Pliny | 
.tells us he tried the experiment once, 
but the creature was soon burnt to a 
powd g^ (Natural Historpy x. C7 ; xxix. 
4.) ^nkmauders arc not uncommon, 
emcially the spotted European kind 
(Greek, mlamanarid). 

Salamander, Francois I. of France 
adopted as his bad^ ” a lizard in the 
midst of flames,” with the legend A'//* 
triscQ et extinguo ” (** I nourish and 
extinguish ”). The Italian motto from 
which this legend was borrowed was, 

“ Nudrisco il buono e apengo il reo ” (*• I 
nourish the good and extinguish the 
bad”). Fire purifies good metal, but 
consumes rubbisli. (See ante,) 

Salamander, Anythii^ of a flery-red 
colour. Falstaif calls Bardolph’s* nose 
“a burning lamp,” “a salamander,” 
and the drink that made such a fiery 
meteor” he calls “fire.” 

** I bare maintained that aalamander of yours 
with Are any time this twonnid-cliirty yearg.” 
^ShakeBpaare : 1 i Y., Iv. 8. 

B>lamaiidBr*a Wool Asbestos, a 
fibrous nfineral, affirmed by the Tartars 
to be made of the root of a tree.” It 
is sometimes c^led ” mountain flax,” 
and is not combustible. 

9ft I'M y. The salt rations.' The 
itemans served out rations of salt and 


other ueoessaries to their soldiers and 
civil servants. The rations altogether 
were called by the generfd name of salt, 
and when money was substitnted for the 
rations the stipend went by the same 
name. (Latin, aaldrium^ from so/, 
salt.) 

Salohlohon. A hi^e Italian sausage. 
Thomas, Buko of Genoa, a boy of 
Harrow school, 'was so called, when he 
-was thrust forward by General Prim as 
an ** inflated candidate ” for the Spanish 
throne. 

Sale by the Candle. A species of 
auction. An inch of candle being lighted, 
he who made the bid as the cajtdle gave 
its expiring wink was declared the buyer ; 
sometimes a pin is stuck iii a caudle, and 
the last bidder before the pin falls out is 
the buyer. 

Salem is Jireh-Salem, or .Terusalem. 

“ .MHcliiHeilec, King of Kaleni . . . hHiig by iii- 
|.er|ireiHti«>ii . . . King of |H*ai*e."— Hclirews \ii. 

Salio Xaw. The law so called is 
one chapter of the Saliau code regarding 
succession to salic lands, which was 
limited to heirs male to the exclusion of 
females, chiefly because certain military 
duties were connected with the holding 
of those lands. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury females were excluded from the 
throne of France by the application of 
the Salic law to the successioft of the 
crown. 

Wliicli Saliiiue, as 1 gaid, *twlxt Elbe and Sala, 

1b at tbiB day iu Germany oallod Meigen,*' 

Shakespeare: Henry r.,i. 2. 

V Philippe VI. of France, in order to 
raise money, exacted a tax on salt, 
called GahellCy which was most un- 
popular and most imjustl^r levied. 
Edward HI. called this iniquitous tax 
“Philippe’s Salxc law.” (Latin, aal, 
salt.) 

SallenB (The), A college of twelve 
priests of Mars instituted by Xuma. 
The tale is that a shield lell from 
heaven, and the nymph EgSria pre- 
dicted tliat wherever that shield was 
preserved the people would be the domi- 
nant people of the earth. To prevent 
the shield from being surreptitiously 
taken away, Numa had aleven others 
made exactly like it, and appointed 
twelve priests for gupdians. Every 
year these young patndans promenaded 
the city, singing and dancing, and they 
finished the day with a most sump- 
tuous banquet, ituomudi that aaliarea 
ccena became proverbial for a most 
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sumptuous feast. The word ** Baliens ” 
moans dicing. 


** Nunc eat lilbendum . . • 

. . . nunc Saliarthui 
Ornare pulvlnar Deorum 
Temims erat dapihna.*’ ^ 

Horaee : 1 Odes, xxxvu. 2-4. 


Snllent in fortiiioatiou, are 

those angles in a rampart which point 
outwards towards the country; those 
which point inwards towards the place 
fortified are called “ re-entering angles.** 


Salisbunr CatliedraL Begun in 
1220, and finished in r2p8 ; noted for 
having the loftiest spire in the United 
Kingdom. It is 400 feet high, or thirty 
feet higher than the dome of St. Paul’s. 


Salisbury Craigs. Bocks near 
Edinburgh ; so ciilled from the Earl of 
Salisbury, who accompanied Edward III. 
on an expedition against the Scots. 


Sallee. A seaport on tlio west coast 
of Morocco. The inhabitants were 
formerly notorious for their piracy. 

Sallust of France. Cesar Vichard, 
Abbt? de St. Real ; so called by Voltaire. 
(1639-1692.) 

Sally. Saddle. (Latin, French, 
stfk,) 

“Tlioliorw* . . . slorpccMiis course liy dctfrees, 
and wont with liis rider . . . into a pon<l to drink; 
and there sat his loidship upon the sitlli .'’—Liws 
0/ the Northfi. 

Vaultincr ambition . . . o’crleaps its 
And falls o' the other . . 

fihaketrpeare : Mac1}cth, f. 7. 

Sally Lunn. A tea-cake; so called 
from Sally Lunn, the pastrycook of Bath, 
who used to cry them about in a btisket 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dalmer, the baker, bought her recipe, 
and made a song about &e buns. 

sallyport. The postern in fortifi- 
cations. It is a small door or poi't whence 
teoops may issue unseen to make sallies^ 
etc. (Latin, salio, to leap.) 

Sal'maois. A fountain of Carla, 
which rendered effeminate all those who 
bathed therein. It was in this fountain 
that Hermaphrodltus changed his sex. 
(Ovid: Metamorphoses^ iv. 285, andxvi. 
319.) 

” Thy moist limbs molted Into Salmacis." 

Smnb'WTtie : Hermaphroditue. 

Sal'magun'dl. A mixture of minced 
veal, chicken, or turkey, anchovies or 
pickled herrings, and onions, all chopped 
together, and served with lemon-juice 
aim oil; said to be so called from 
Salmagpndi, one of the ladies attached 
to the suite of Mary de Medids, wife 
tjd Henri IV. of France. She either 
iUyented the dish or was so fond of it 
thatit went her name. 


Salmon (Latin, salm, to leap). The 
leaping fish. 

Salmon, as food for servants. At one 
time apprentices and servants fitipolated 
that they should not be obliged to feed 
on salmon more than five days in -a 
w'cek. Salmon was one penny a pound. 

** A larire Imilwl siilrnon would i)ow-«i-days liavo 
Uidicaied iuuki. Jihemi linusekeoplnsr ; butat.tliiifi 
jioniid aaliiioii wiw caught lu sucU plenty (IW**) 

. . . tliAt, lUhtead (if beiiiK aucouutod a tlelica^y. 
It was ifoucrally apidied to feed tlic servants, w)fo 
arc said soiiicmimcs to have stipulated that they 
i^liould not lie rcnuired lo eat food so luscious and 
Hurfciuiiy . . . aimxo live tniios a week."— tfir H”. 
Scott: Old Mottality, cljap. vii. 

Salmo'uous (3 syl.). A king of Elis, 
noted for his aii'ogaucc and impiety. He 
wished to be called a god, and to receive 
divine honour from his subjects. To 
imitate Jove’s thunder he used to .drive 
his chariot over a brazen bridge, and 
darted burning torelies on every side to 
imitate lightning, for which impiety the 
king of gods and men hurled a thunder- 
bolt at him, and Bcnt him to the infernal 
regions. 

Sal'sabiL A fountain in Paradise. 
(Al Kor/tn^ xxvi.) 

" Maiiomet was lakinir Iiisnflenioon nnp in his 
^amdl8(^ A lioun had rolicil a (‘loud under Iiih 
hmd,aiid he wassn()nims(M'on(d,\ near the foun- 
tain of Salsalul.*’- Vrvtjuvmttaine, ii. 8. 

Salt. Flavour, smack. The salt of 
youth is that vigour and strong passion 
which then predominates. Shuifespeare 
uses the teim on several occQjjftmB for 
strong amorous passion. Thus^go re- 
fers to it as *‘liot as monkeys, salt os 
wolves in pride’* (^Othello, iii. 3). The 
Duke calls Angelo’s base passion his 
''salt imagination,” because he supposed 
his victim to be Isabella, and not his be- 
trothed wife whom the Duke forced him 
to marry. (Measure for Measm'e^ v. 1.) 

” Though we are justice**, and doctors, and 
churchmen, Master Page, we have some salt of our 
youth in w:'—MciruWcw8o} B'lndsor, 11. S. 

Spalling salt was held to bean unlucky 
omen by the Romans, and the superstition 
has descended to ourselves. In Leonardo 
da Vinci’s famous picture of the Lord’s 
Supper, Judas Iscariot is known by tlie 
salt-cellar knocked over accidentally by 
his arm. Salt was used in sacrifice by 
the Jews, as well as by the Greeks anil 
Romans ; and it is still used in baptism 
by the Roman Catholic clergy. It was 
an emblem of purity and the sanctifying 
influence of a holy life on others. Hence 
our Lord tells His discteles they are “ the 
salt of the earth . * ’ Spilling the salt after 
it was placed on the^eailof the victim 
was a bad' omen, hence the superstition. 
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A ewMant of mlt (Ntiinben xviii. 19). 
A covenant which could not be broken. 
As salt was a symbol of incorruptiou, it, 
of course, symbolised perpetuity. 

' Lord God of Israel save tbe kioedom . . . 
to David . . . byacoveuautof 8alt."-S(;iirunick>8 
xiii. s. 

Cum ffrano Witii ^eat limita- 

tion ; wth ite groin of salt, or truth. 
As salt is sparingly used in condiments, 
BO is truth in the remark just made. 

fPcwV earn salt fm' hts porridge. He 
will never earn a penny. 

JW wgrik erne's salt. Not worth the 
expraso of the food he eats. 

TTo eat^ a man*s salt. To partake of his 
hospitality^ Among tlie ^abs to eat a 
man’s salt was a sacred bond between 
the host and, guest. No one who has 
eaten of another’s salt should speak ill 
of him or do him an ill turn. 

*‘One does not eat a man's salt ... at ihest' 
dinners. There is notlnn? sacred in . , . Louduii 
hospitality."— T/iaciberdy. 

^ To sit above the salt— in a place of dis- 
tinction. Formerly the family sakr (salt 
cellar) was of massive silver, and placed 
in the middle of the table. Persons of 
distinction sat the “ saler "’—i.c. 

between it and the head of the table ; 
dependents and inferior guests sat below. 

" We took him upabove tbe salt and iiiadetiiucli 
of him."— A'tHptfky ; Wettwurd Ho I chap x v. 

True to his salt. Faithful to his em- 
ployers. Here salt means salary or in- 
terests. (See above, To eat a man's salt.) 

"M. Waddinvtnn owes his fortune and Ins con- 
sideration to his father’s adopted country [Fran«'e], 
and be is true to his imlC—Netcspaper paragraph, 
March 6, is«i. 

Salt. A sailor, especially an old 
sailor ; e.g, an old salt. 

Salt Bread or Hitter Bread. Tlio 
bread of affliction or humiliation . Bread 
too salt is both disagreeable to the taste 
and indigestible. 

"Learning how bard it is to firelliack wlien once 
exiled, and howsatr is the bread of others."— Jifrs, 
OUphant : Makerapf Florence, p. 85. 

Salt-oellar {A). A table salt-stand. 
(French, saltere; Latin, solarium,') 

Salt Hill (Eton). The mound at Eton 
where the Eton scholars used to collect 
money from the visitors on Montem day. 
The mound is still called Salt Hill, and 
the money ipven was called salt. The 
word salt is similar to the Latin sakfrium 
(salary), the pay given to Boman soldiers 
and civil officers. {See MoMTKit, Sax<aby.) 

*.* (toltes of Mk are still used for money in 
Abyssinia and riifbet.* ^ 


Salt Lake. It has been stated that 
three buckets of this water will yield one 
of solid salt. This cannot be true, as 
water will not hold in solution more than 
twenty -live per cent, of saline matter. 
The Mormons engaged in procuiing it 
state that they obtain one bucket of salt 
for every five buckets of water. {(Bteheo 
Morni ng Ch ronkle . ) 

Salt Bing. An attempt to monopo- 
lise the sale of salt by ii. ring or company 
wliich bought up some of the largest of 
our salt-mines. 

Salt River. To row up Sail Him'. 
A defeated political party is said to be 
rowed up Salt Biver, and those wlio 
attempt to uphold the party have the 
task of rowing up this ungracious stream. 
J. Inman says the allusion is to a small 
stream in Kentucky, the jiassage of which 
is rendered both difficult and dangerous 
by shallows, bars, and an extremely tor- 
tuous channel. 

Salt an Invoice {To) is to put the 
extreme value upon each ariicle, and 
even something more, to give it piquancy 
and raise its market value, accoraiug to 
the maxim , sal sapi t omn ia , The French 
have the same expression: as “ Vendre 
bten .salt" (to sell very dear) ; “i/ me I'a 
bien sale ” (He charged me an exorbitant 
price) ; and generally saler is to pigeon 
one. 

Salt In Beer. In Scotland it was 
customary to throw a handful of salt on 
the tup of the mash to keep the witches 
from it. Salt really has the effect of 
moderating the fei-mcutation and fining 
the liquor. 

Salt in a Cefiin. It is still not un- 
common to put salt into a coffin, and 
Morcsin tells us the reason ; Satan hates 
salt, because it is the symbol of iiicor- 
ruptioii and immortality. {Bapatas, 
p. 151.) 

Salt iKMdng its Savour. If salt 
has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted V ” If men fall from grace, how 
shall they he restored i' The reference 
is to rock-salt, which loses its saltuess if 
exposed to the hot sun. 

*' AIoiik one side of the Valley of flnlt (tluit. to- 
wardH (iibul) there ia a small precipice about two 
men's lengths, occasioned by taking away of the 
salt. 1 broke a piece off that was exposed, to the 
sun, ruin, and air ; though it had the sparks and 
particles of salt, yet it had perfectly lost its 
savour. Tbe inner )iart, however, retained Its 
saltucBB."— MdttndreI,ffiio^ by Hr. Adam Clarke. 

Salt on Hlo Tall {Lag), Catch or 
apprehend him. The phrase is based oh 
the direction given to ftmall children to 
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lay salt on a bird’s tail if they want to 
catch it. 

“ His intPlligeDce is so good, that were you to 
come near him wlih soldiers or cunstalilea, , . .d 
shall answer for it you will never lay salt on his 
tail.’* -ill r W. Scott: Redgaimtlet, chap, xi 

SoltarellOp “ le fils de la VolU‘ et de 
Pulcinelloy A supposititious Italian 
dancer, sent to amuse Bettina in the 
court of the Grand Duke Laurent. 
Bettina was a servant on a farm, in love 
with the shepherd Pippo. But when 
slie was taken to coui-t and made a 
countess, Pippo was forbidden to ap- 
proach her. Bettina lan^ished, and to 
amuse her a troop of Italian dancers 
was sent for, of which Saltarello was the 
leader. He soon made himself known 
to Bettina, and married her. Bettina 
was a “mascotte” but, as the 

childi'cn of mascottes are mascottes also, 
the prince became reconciled with the 
promise that ho sliuuld be allowed to 
adopt her first child. {La MasvoUc.) 

V Hence a Saltarello is an assumed 
covert to bring about a forbidden mar- 
riage and hoodwink those who forbade 
it. 

Saltpetre (French, mltpetre)^ sel de 
pierre, parce/pdil forme des ej/tornveaces 
mlines mr len mitrs, {Bomllet : Diet, des 
iSciences.) 

Salu'te (2 syl.). According to tradi- 
tion, on the triiunphaiit return of Maxi- 
milian to Geniiauy, after his second 
cauipaigu, the town of Augsburg ordered 
100 rounds of cannon to be discharged. 
The officer on seiwice, fearing to have 
fallen short of the number, caused an 
extra round to be added. The town of 
Nuremberg ordered a like salute, and 
the custom became established. 

Salute, in the British navy, between 
two ships of equal rank, is made by firing 
an equal number of guns. If the veasels 
are of unequal mnk, the superior fires 
the fewer rounds. 

Royal salute, in the British navy, con- 
sists (1) in firing twenty-one great guns, 
(2) in the officers lowering their sword- 
points, and (3) in dipping the colours. 

SalntationB. 

Shaking hands. A relic of the ancient 
custom of adversaries, in treating of a 
truce, taking hold of the weapon-hand 
to ensure against treachery. 

Lady's curtsey. A relic of the ancient 
custom of women going on the knee to 
men of rank and power, originally to 
beg mercy, afterwards to acknowledge 
supmorlty. 

^k%ny off the hat, A relic of the 


ancient custom of t«.lriTig off the helmet 
when no danger is nigh. A man takes 
off his hat to show tlmt he dares stand 
unaimed in your presence. 

Discharging guns as a salute. To show 
that no fear exists, and therefore no 
guns will be required. This is like 
‘* burying the hatchet ” {q.r.). 

Presenting arms—i.r. offering to give 
them u]i. from the full persuasiou of the 
peaceful and friendly disposition of the 
person so honoured. 

Lo iveri ng sii o Ms. To express a willing- 
ness to put yourself unarmed in the 
I)ower of the jierson saluted, from a full 
persuasion of his friendly feeling. 

Salve (1 syl.) is the Latin sal' via 
(sage), one of the most efficient of me- 
diseval remedies. 

“ To otluM- wdUiKles, and to liroken armes. 

Some baddo salve, and some biidde ebarmes." 

Cliuticai : Canteihury Tales, line 2:, 'I.*!. 

Salve. To flatter, to wheedle. The 
allusion is to salving a wound. 

Salve g syl.). Latin hail,” “ wel- 
come.” The word is often woven on 
door-mats. 

Sam. I 'm k Sam . The United States 
Government. Mr. Frost tells us that the 
inspectors of Elbert Auderson’s store on 
the Hudson were Ebeuezer Wilson and 
his uncle Samuel Wilson, the latter of 
whom sinKjriiiteudeil in person the work- 
men, and went by the name of “Uncle 
Sam.” The stores were marked E.A. — 
U.S. {KIbevt Anderson, Llntad States). 
and one of the erri|iloyers, being asked 
the meaning, said U.S. stood for “Uncle 
Sam.” The joke took, and in the War 
of Independence the men earned it witii 
them, and it became stereotyped. 

To stand Sam. To be made to pay the 
reckoning. I’his is an Americanism, and 
arose from the letters U.S. on the knap- 
sacks of the soltlici-s. The government 
of Uncle Sam lias to pay, or “ stand 
Sam ” for all. (‘SW' above.) 

Weller. Servant of Mr. Pick- 
wick, famous for his metaphors. He is 
meant to impersonate the wit, ^rewd- 
uess, quaint nuniour, and best qualities 
of Loudon low life. {Charles Dickens : 
Picku'iek Papers.) 

SamaeL Tlie prince of demons, 
who, in tlie guise of a serpent, temptra 
Eve; also called the angel ^ death. 
{Jewish demonologg.) 

Sam'anldee (3 syl.). A 4yxutsty of 
ten kinM in Western Persia (902-1004)^ 
founded by Ismail al Sam'ani 
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4taaui'rl% accordiiis^ to 1 xtk 
means the hiU.of Shma^r. Omri 
** ix>ught the hill Samaiia ^ j^emer for 
two mlents of silver, and hunt on the 
hiU^ and called the name of [his] city 
. . . after the name of Sh^er . . . 
(b,c. 925,) 

tewarttan. A goad Sainantan. A 
philanthropist,^ one who attends upon 
the poor to aid them and give tiiem 
tdiex. (Luke x. 30-97.) 

Sambo. A pet name given to jiuyoue 
of the negro race. The term is pioperly 
applied to the male offspring of a iiegi'o 
ana mulatto, the female offspring beiug 
called Zamba. (Spanish, zamho^ bow- 
legged ; Latin, aeambm,) 

Samadi (French). Saturday. A 
contractiou of Satumudies. In French, 
m and n are interchangeable, whence 
Saturne is changed to Saturnu\ and con- 
tracted into Sa'ttie. M. Masson, in his 
French etymologies, says it is Sabbati 
dies^ but this cannot be correct. Mabdi 
is Yendbedi is VeneriH dk»^ 

Jeudi is Jovis-diesy etc. (The day of 
Saturn, Mars, Venus, Jove, etc.) 

Sa'mlaii. The Samiau poet, Simoii'- 
ides the satirist, bom at Samos. 

Samian Letter ( Tfic) . The letter Y, 
used by Pythag'oras as an emblem of the 
straight narrow path of virtue, which is 
one, but, if once deviated from, the far- 
ther the lines are extended the wider 
becomes the breach. 

” When reaHon doubtful, like the Samian letter. 
Points him twi> ways, the narrower the better.’* 
Dunciad, iv. 

siwnlan Saga (Tie), Fjiihag'oras 
bom at Samos; sometimes called ^‘the 
Samian. ’* (Sixth centmy b. c. ) 

“’Tis enough. 

Id this late age, adventurous to have touched 
Light ou the numbers of the Bamlan sage.’* 

Tkomnon. 

Samla'ia. A seraph, who fell in love 
with AhoUba'mah, a granddaughter of 
Cain, and when the flood came, carried 
her under his wing to some other planet. 
{Byron : Kem'en and Earth,) 

SamldL the Black Huntsman of the 
Wolfs Glen. A satanic spirit, who gave 
to a marksman who entered into com- 
pact wi^ him seven balls, six of which 
were to hit infallibly whatever was aimed 
at, hat the eeventh was to deceive. The 
pano 9 .who. made this compact was 
termed l)er TreVachutz, {Weber: Bet' 
Ereiaehutz^ l%bretto by Kind,y 

.ttniMWUiA.or A hot 

Iwdcating^^ that blows ocoasioually 


in Africa and AcabiB.. .<Arabu^ emnm^ 
suffocatingly hot.) 

** Burning and bendlong as the ^vipfel wind-** 
Thomaa Moont Latla Rookh, ptt f. 

flammaeL The chief of evil spirits, 
who is for ever gnashing his teeth over 
the damned. Next to l&i is Ashmedai 
(Asmodeus). (Cabalists,) 


Samoor. The south wind of Persia, 
which so softens the strings of * lutes, 
that they can never be tuned while it 
lasts. (i!itephen: Tersia.) 


• Like tlio wind of tlic snuLli o’er a summer lute 
bloW'lUK. 

HuHlied nit its iiui8i(;,nu(l ivitberod its frame.” 
Thottuiit Moore : TtkoFire Wort^ippera, 


Samoaa'tiaa Phlloaoplier. Lucian 
of Samos'ata. (Properly Samos' a-tan.) 

Sampford Ghost {The), A kind of 
exaggerated “ Cock Lane ghost” (^.t’.), 
M'liich “haunted” Sampford Pevercll 
for about three years in the first decade 
of the IDth century. Tlie house selected 
was occupied by a man named Chave, 
and besides the usual knockings, the in- 
mates were beaten ; in one instance a 
powerful “ unattached arm ” flung a 
folio Greek Testament from a bed iiito 
the middle of a room. The Rev. Charles 
(^aled Colton (credited as tlie author of 
these freaks) offered £100 to aiiyoue who 
could explain the matter except on 
supernatural grounds. No one, how- 
ever, claimed the reward. Colton died 
1832. 

SampL A Greek numeral. {See 
Efiseuox.) 


Sampler. A pattern, A piece of 
fancy-sewed or embroidered work done 
by girls for practice. 

Samp'eon. A dominie Sampson. A 
humble pedantic scholar, awkward, 
irascible, and very old-fashioned. Tbe 
character occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Gity Mannering. 

Samson. Any man of unusual 
stren^h; so called from the Judge of 
Israel. 

The British Satmon, Thomas Topham, 
son of a London carpenter. He lifted 
three hogsheads of water, weighing 1,836 
pounds, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators assembled in Bath Street, 
Coldbath Fields, May 28th, 1741. Being 
placed a faithless woman, he put an 
ena to his life in the flower of ^ his age. 
(1710-1763.) 

The Kentish Samson, Bidiard 
who died 1742, at the am of 67* Hih 
tombstone is in St. Peters chorchyardt 
Isleof Thanet. . 
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BuMwnOmraMMi (See Dm Quixote, 

pt, ii. tkk. i, chap, iv.) » 

Smi Baalto (27te). The vestof pent- 
tence. It was a coarse yellow tunic worn 
by persons condemned to death by the 
Inquisition on their way to the attfo dafe; 
it was minted over with flames, demons, 
etc. In the case of those who expressed 
I'epeutance for their errors, the flames 
were directed downwards, l^euitents 
who had been taken before the Inqui- 
sition had to wear this badge for a stated 
period. Those wom by Jews, 8oi*cerers, 
aud renegades bore a St Andrew’s 
cross in red on back and fi'ont. 

Saa Ctarta'tolial. A mountain in 

Afrionn coast ; m calLd becau^i colossal 
images of St. Christopher were tirected in 
places of danger, from tlie superstitious 
notion tliat wlioever oast liis eye on the 
gigantic saint vrould be free from peril 
for the whole day. 

Saa Saen'a. Zaragoza. 

Sanoe-bell. Same as Sanctus-bcll.” 
{See Sachino-bell.) 

Saa'oba, Daughter of Garcias, King 
of Navarre, and wife of Fenian Gousalez 
of Castile. She twice saved the life of 
the count her husband ; once on his 
rood to Navarre, being waylaid by per- 
sonal enemies iiud cast into a duirgeon, 
she liberated him by bribing the gaoler. 
The next time w^as when Feruaii was 
waylaid aud held prisoner at Leon. On 
this occasion she effected his escape 
by changing clothes with him. 

V The tale resembles that of the Count- 
ess of Nithsdale, who effected the escape 
of her husband from the Tower on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1715 ; and that of the 
Countess de Lavalette, who, in 181o, 
Unrated the pouut her husband from 
prison by changing clothes with him. 

tenolio Pansa, the squire of Bon 
Quixote, was governor of Barata'ria, ac- 
cording to Cervantes. He is described 
as a short, pot-bellied rustic, full of 
common sense, but without a grain of 
•‘spirituality.’’ He rode upon an ass, 
Dapple, and was famous for his pro- 
ye:^8L Panza, in Spanish, means pamich. 

A Saneho Tama, A justice of the 

g eace. In allusion to Saneho, as judge 
I the isle of Barata'ria. 

Saneho Panza* s wife, called TerSsa, pt, 

^ fl, i 6; llaria, pt. ii. iv. 7 ; Ju&na, pt. i. 
7 ; and^oan, pt. i. 21. 

‘Saneho, model pointiDg of this 

Bqnii^ is Leslie’s Saneho andiheDuehees, 


‘ Sanoboiii'atbo. A forgery of the 
nine books of this “ author ’”was printed 
at Bremen in 1837. The “on^ol” 
was said to liave been discovered in the 
convent of St. Maria de Merinb&o by 
Colonel Pereira, a Portuguese; but it 
was ’soon discovered (1) that no such 
convent existed, (2) that theie was no 
colonel in the Portuguese service of the 
uame, and (3) that the paper of the MS. 
displayed the water-mark of an Osiia- 
briick paper-mill. {See BichabI) OF 
ClBENCESTEB.) 

Sanctum Sancto'rum. A private • 
room into which no one nniiivitod enters. 
The reference is to the Holy of Holies 
in the Jewish Temple, a small chamber 
into which none but the high priest 
might enter, and that only on the Great 
Bay of Atonement. A 'man’s private 
house is Ids winetuuvy ; his own sjiecial 
private i‘ooin in that liouse is the sanctu- 
ary of tlic sanctuary, or the satieftnn 
Kanctt/ritm. 

Sanoy' Diamond. So called from 
Nicholas de Harlay, Sieur de Saucy, who 
bought it for 70,000 francs (£2,800) of 
, Bon Antonio, Prince of Crato and King 
I of Portugal in partibna. It belonged 
at one time to Ch!jrle.s tlie Bold of Bur- 
gundy, who M’ore it with other diamonds 
at tli’e battle of Grunson, in 1470 *, and 
after his defeat it ivas picked up by a 
Swiss soldier, wlio sold it for a gulden 
to a clergyman. The clergyman sold it 
sixteen years afterwards (1492) to a 
merchant of Lucerne for 5,000 ducats 
(£ 1, 1 25) . It was next purchased (1495) 
by Emanuel the Fortunate of Portugal, 
and remained iii the house of Aviz till 
the kingdom was annexed to Spain 
(1580), when Bon Antonio sold it to 
Sieur de Saucy, in whose family it re- 
mained more than a centurj*. On one 
occasion the sieur, being desirous of 
aiding Henri I. in his struggle for the 
crown, pledged the diamond to the Jews 
at Metz. The servant entrusted witli it, 
being attacked by robbers, swallowed 
the diamond, aud was murdered, but 
Nicholas de Harlay subsequently re- 
covered the diamond out of the dead 
body of his unfortunate messenger. We 
next find it in the jpossession of J^es 
II., who purchased it for the erown of 
England. James carrie^r it with him 
in his flight to France in 1688; when it 
was sold to Louis XIV. for £S^,000. 
Louis XV. wore it at his coronation, but 
during the Kevolution it was smiu sold. 
Napoleon in his' high and pabny days 
Ixiught it, but it was sold.iu 1835 to 
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Mnce Paul Demidofl far <80,000. The 
prince sold it in 1830 to M. Levrat, 
administrator of the Mining Society, 
who was to pay for it in four instal- 
ments ; but his failing to fulfil his en- 
gagement became, in 1832, the subject 
of a lawsuit, which was given in favour 
of the prince. We next hear of it in 
Bombay ; and in 18(i7 it was transmitted 
to England by the film of Forbes & Co. 
It now belongs to the Czar. 

Sand {George). The itom de plume of 
Madame Dudevout, a French authoress, 
assumed out of attachment to Jules 
Sand or Sand^u, a young student, in 
conjunction with whom she published 
her first novel, Hose ct Blanche^ under 
the name of Jules Sand.” (1804- 
1876.) 

Sand. A rope of sand. Something 
nominally effective and sti-ong, but in 
reality ivorthless and untrustworthy^ 

Mg sand of life is almost run. The 
allusion is to the hour-glass. 

“ Alaa ! divad lord, yon see tlu' case wbereiii 1 
stand, and how sand is left to run lu iu> 

poor glass."— Aepnord the fox, iv. 

Sand-blind. Yirtaally blind, but 
not wholly so; what the French call 
b&rAtte ; our par •blind. (Old English 
suffix sam^ half ; or Old Higli Gerniun 
sand, virtually.) It is only fit for a 
Launcelot Gobbo to derive it from sand, 
a sort of earth. 

" This is my true-liegotteu father, who, heimr 
more rlian sand-b.*.ud, high-grsvtd hliud, knows 
me* not."— STiuAreapeare ; Merchant of Ventre, ii. 2. 

Sand-man la about {The). {Ste 

Dustman.) 

Sanda. Footprints mi the sands of 
Time ( Longfellovj : Psalm of Life) . IJiis 
beautiful expression was probably sug- 
gested by a letter of the First Napoleon 
to his Mmister of the Interior rcs^iecting 
the poor-laws: — “It is melancholy [he 
says] to see time passing away without 
being put to its full value. Surely in a 
matter of this kind we should endeavour 
to do something, that we may say that 
we have not lived in vain, that we may 
leave some impress of our lives on the 
sands of Time.” 

To number sands. To undertake an 
endless or impossible task. 

Alas ! poor duke, the task he undertakes 

Is u umbering sands and drinking oceans dry." 

Shakespeare : Xiehard JI., ii. S. 

San'dabar. An Arabian writer, cele- 
brated for his Barables, He lived about 
a century before the Christian era. 

Sandal. A man without sandals. A 
prodigal ; so called by the andent Jews, 
Decaose the seller gave his sandala to the 


buyer as a ratification of his bargain, 
(Kuth iv. 7.) 

Sandala of Theram'enea (4 syl.), 
which would fit any foot. Theramenes, 
one of the Athenian oligarchy, w'us 
nicknamed “the trimmer” {eoihnrmts, 
a sandal or boot which might be worn 
on either foot), because no dependence 
could be placed on him. He ble'w hot 
and cold with the same breath. The 
proverb is applied to a trimmer. ' 

Sandal'phon. One of the three 
angels who receive the prayers of the 
Israelites, and weave crowns for them, 
{Longfellow.) 

Sandalwood. A corruption of 
Saiitalwood, a plant of tlie genus San‘- 
talnm and natural order Santaldeea. 

Sandbanks. Wymants, a Dutch (urist, 
is famous for his homely pictures, where 
sandbanks form a most striking feature. 

Sandema'nians or Gtassites. A re- 
li^ous party expelled from the Church 
of Scotland for maintaining that na- 
tional churches, being “ Idiigdoms of this 
world,” are unlawful. Called Glassites 
from John Glass, the founder ( 1728 ), 
and called Sandemaniaus from Kobert 
SaudSman, who published a series of 
lottei’s on the subject in 1765 . 

Sand'en [sandg-deii]. The p*cat 
palace of King Lion, in the tale of 
ileynard the Fox. * 

Saadford and Merton. Thomas 
Day^’s tale so called. 

Sandjar. One of the Seljukc Sultans 
of Persia; so called from the ])lnce of 
his birth. Generally considered the 
Persian Alexander. ( 1117 - 1158 .) 

SandBohakl or Sandaobakl-aherlf 

\the standard of green silk]. The sacred 
banner of the Mussulmans. It is now 
enveloped in four coverings of green 
taffeta, enclosed in a case of green cloth. 
The standard is twelve feet high, and the 
golden ornament (a closed hand) which 
surmounts it holds a copy of the Koran 
written by the Calif Osman IIL In 
times of pea(« this banner is guai'ded 
in the hall of the “noble vestment,” 
us the dress worn by “ the prophet ” 
is styled. In the same hall are pre- 
served the sacred teeth, the holy beard, 
the sacred stirrup, the sabre, and the 
how of Mahomet. 

Sandwiob. A piece of meat between 
two slices of bread ; so called from the 
Earl of Sandwich (the noted “ Jemnij 
Twitcher ”), who passed whole days & 
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B«uuuuii^, uixjLiuMx^ the waiter bring him 
for refreshment a piece of meat between 
two pieces of bread, which he ate 
without stopping from play. This con- 
trivance was not first nit upon by the 
earl in the reign of George III., as the 
Homans were very fond of “ sand- 
wiches,” called by them ofitla. 

Sandwlobman (-4). A perambu- 
lating advertisement displayer, with an 
advertisement l)oard before and behind. 

“Tlu* Earl fiC Shaftesluiry dr-iirefi to say a word 
o» iHilJalf of a very respei-tahle hodv of men, 
twdiiianly called • sandwiches.’” — 27m 'JHmes, 
March Itith, I8(>7. 

Sang Blen. Of high aristocratic 
descent. The words are French, and 
mean blue bhod, but the notion is 
Spanish. The old families of Spain who 
trace their pedigree beyond the time of 
the Moorish conquest say that their 
venous blood is blue, hut that of com- 
mon people is black. 

Sang Frold (French, ** cool blood ”). 
meaning indifference ; without temper 
or irritation. 

Saagaree^ A West Indian drink, 
consisting of Maileira wine, syrup, 
water, and nutmeg. 

Saa'glamore (3 syl). Braggado- 
chio's sword. (Spt‘usfir : Faerie Qnecne:) 

San'glier (*SVr). Meant for Shan 
O'Neil, loader of the Irish insurgents 
in 1567. {i^pemer : Faerie Queene^ v.) 

Sanqlier des Ardemies. Guillaume 
de la Marck, driven from Liege, for the 
murder of the Bishop of Liege, and be- 
headed by the Archduke Maximilian. 
(1446-1485.) 

Sangra'do (Dr.), in the romance of 
GU prescribes wann water and 

bleeding for eveiT ailment. The charac- 
ter is a satire on Helvetius. (Book ii. 2.) 

“ If tbe Sanpra'Uos were ignorant, tliere was at 
any rate more in smre in tlie veins then tban 
there is now.”— /Jot/y Telegraph. 

SangreaL Tbe vessel from which 
our Sariour drank at the Last Supper, 
and which (as it is said) was afterwards 
filled by Joseph of Arimathe'a with the 
blood that flowed from Hia wounds. This 
blood was reported to have the power of 
prolonging life and preserving chastity. 
The quest of this cup forms the most 
fertile source of adventures to the 
knigMs of the Bouud Table. The story 
of the SangreaL or Sangraal was first 
"WTitten in verse by Ghrestien de Troyes 
(end of the tenth century), thence 
Latmised (thirteenth century), and 
011^7 tuned into French prose by 


Gautier Map, by “ order of Lord 
Henry” .(Henry ill.). It commences 
with the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
details the whole Gospel history; but 
the prose romance begins with Joseph 
of Arimathe'a. Its quest is continued 
in Fercival^ a romance of the fifteenth 
century, which gives the adventures of 
a young Welshman, raw and inex- 
perienced, hut admitted to knighthood. 
At his death the sangreal, the sacred 
lance, and the silver trencher were 
cfUTied up to heaven in the presence of 
attendants, and have never since been 
seen on earth. 

Tennyson has a poem entitled Tbe 
IToly Grail. 

Sanguine [murrey '] . One of the nine 
colours used by foreign heralds in 
escutcheons. It is expressed by lines ot 
v<jrt and puipure crossed, that is, 
diagonals from right to left crossing 
diagonals from left to right. {See 
Tenne.) 

Tenne and Snmfiiino arc not used by English 
boralds. (.SVc Hbualdh.j 

Sanguinary James {A). A sheep's 
head not singed. A jemmy is a sheep's 
head ; so called from James I., who 
introduced into England the national 
Scotch dish of “singed sheep’s head and 
trotters.” No real Scotch dinner is 
complete without a haggis, a sheep’s 
head and trotter.**, and a hotch-potch (in 
summer), or cocky leekie (in winter). 

A cocky leekie is a fowl boiled or 
stewed with leeks or kale — i.e. salt beef 
and curly greens. 

(Timnier (a s.heep) cannot bo the origin ol 
Jpiiiniy, as tbe <1 is alwayj 

San'hediim. The J ewish Sanhedrim 
probably took its form from the seventy 
elders appointed to assist Moses in the 
government. After the captivity it seems 
to have been a permanent consistory 
court. The president was called ” Ha- 
Nasi” (the prince), and the vice-prfe- 
sident ” Abba ” (father). The seventy 
sat in a semicircle, thirty-five on each 
side of the president ; the “ father ” 
being on his right hand, and the 
“hac^m,” or sub-deputy, on -bis left. 
All questions of the “'Law” were dog- 
matically settled by the Sanhedrim, and 
those who refused obedience were ex- 
communicated. (Groek, eunedrion^ a 
sitting together.) 

SanhedHtriy in Dryden’s satire <A Ab^ 
salom afid Acbitophel, stands for the 
British Parliament. 

“ The Sanhedrim long time as chief he ruled. ^ 

Their reason guided, and their passion cooled.** 
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8M(fakali«rlll The flag of the jnro- 
phet, (Turkish, ^mjaky a standlazd.) 

Sana Cnlottea (French, without 
trousers), A name given hy me aristo- 
cratic section during the French Bevolu- 
tion to the popular paiiy, the favourite 
leader of which was Henriot. (1793.) 

Sana Cnlottldea. The five com- 
plementarv days added to the twelve 
months of the Bevolutionary Calendar. 
Each month being made to consist of 
thirty days, the riff*ra£P days which 
would not (u>nfonn to the law were 
named in honour of the sans culottes^ 
and made idle da}*s or holidays. 

Sans^eulottism, Bed republicanism. 

Sana Pour at Sana Reproobe. 

Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayai’d, 
was called Le chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproehe, (1476-1524.) 

Sans Souol (French).- Free and easy, 
void of care. There is a place so called 
near Potsdam, where Frederick II. (the 
Great) built a royal palace. 

Enfans Sans Sonci, Tlie Tradesmen’s j 
company of actors, as opjxtsed to the I 
Lawyers’, called **Basocmaus ” (r/.r.). j 
This company was organised in France 
in the reign of Charles VIII., for the 
performance of ^ort comedies, in wliich 
public characters and the manners of 
the day were turned into ridicule. The 
manager of the “ Care-for-Nothings ” 
Uans sonci) -was called “ The Prince of 
Fools.” One of their dramatic pieces*, 
entitled JIaster Pierre Pathehn, was an 
immense favourite with the Parisians. 

Saoaca'ra. The tto essential rites 
of Hindus of the first three oastc.<i : (J ) 
at the conception of a child ; (2) at the 
quickening ; (3) at birth ; (4) at naming ; 
(5) carrying the child out to sec the 
moon ; (6) giving him food to eat ; (7) 
the ceremony of tonsure ; (6) inveHtitiirc 
w'ith the string ; (9) the close of his 
studios ; (10) the ceremony of “ mar- 
riage,” when ho is qualified to perform 
tlie sacrifices ordained. 

Sansfoy [7«/2^?*7yT. A Saracen 
“ who wed for neither God nor man,” 
encounwed by St. Goorge and slain. 
{Spenser : Fame Queene, book i. 2.) 

Bsaui^oy [IPithoui the peeuie of Ood]. 
^Brother of Sonsfoy {Infidelity) and 
Sandoy ( Without the law of Goa). He 
isapaynimknight, who fights with St. 
Ctoozge in the palace groimds of Pride, 
and would have been shun if '3>aessa hod 
not resoged him. He is carried m the 
car of Night to the infeipid regions, 


where he is healed of his wounds by 
Escula’pius. {Spenser: FOerie Queenef 
booki.T,5.) 

Saaaloy brother of Sons- 

foy {q»v,). ^ving tom off the disgtdse 
of Archima'TO and wounded the lion; he 
carries off Ima into the wilderness. Her 
shrieks arouse the fanns and satyrs, 
who come to her rescue, and Sonsloy 
flees. Una is Truth, and, being without 
Holiness (the Bed-Cross Knight), is de- 
ceived by Hypocrisy. As soon aa Truth 
joins Hypocrisy, mstead of Holiness, 
Irreligiou breaks in and carries her 
away. The reference is to the re^ 
of Queen Mary, when the Beformation 
was carried captive, and the lion was 
woimded by the “False-law of God.” 
(Spenset' : Paerie Queene^ book i, 2.51 

In book ii. Sansloy appears egfin as 
the cavalier of Perissa or rrodigffijty. 

Sansonetto (in Orlando FufHoso), A 
Christian regent of Mecca, vice^rent of 
Charlemagne. 

Santa Casa (Italian, the holy house). 
The reputed house in which the Virgm 
Maiy Jived at Nazareth, miraculously 
translated to Fiume, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, thence to Bccana’ti in 1294, and 
Anally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to a piece 
of laud belonging to the Lady Loretto. 

Santa Claus or Santa Klaus. A 

corrupt contraction of Sankt Nikolaus 
{Sanh^ni kolaus^i.e. St. Nicolas), the 
patron saint of children. The vigil of 
his feast is still held in some places, but 
for the most port his name is now asso- 
ciated with Christmas-tide. The old 
custom used to be for someone, on 
December 5th, to assume the costume 
of a bishop and distribute small gifts to 
“good children.’* The present custom 
is to put toys and other little presents 
into a stocking or pillow-case late on 
Christmas £vc, when the children are 
asleep, and when they wake on Christ- 
man mom each child finds in the stocking 
or flag liung at the bedside the gift sekit 
by Santa Claus. St. Nicholas’ day is 
December 6. The Dutch Fnss Ki'ingle. 

Saoi^hron. The gii'dle worn by 
Grecian women, whether married or not. 
The bridegi’oom loosed the bride’s girdle, 
whence “ to loose the girdle ” came to 
mean to deflower a woman, and a>pro8* 
titute was called **a, woman whose 
girdle is, unloosed” (rvi^Aiwi^cni'os). 

Sappbio& A Greek and ' Latki 
meti'e, so named from Sftp^ho^ the fn* 
ventor. Horatoe ahrayii wntes, thia 
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-metre in fom-line etannuf* the tort 
being asx Adon'ic. There must be a 
cnsura at the fifth foot of each of the 
first three linei, which runs thus : — 

_w| 

The Adonic is— 

I — wor 

The first and third stanzas of the 
famous Odif of Horace (i. 22) may be 
translated thus, preserving the metre : — 

He of Bijund life, wlio ne’er with sjuneri* 
weudeth, 

Noeda no Mwrisli bow. suoli as iiiaiice fieiidetli, 

Nor with poisoned darts life from harm dt>- 
fendetb, 

Fusr.us believe me. 

Once 1, unarmed, was in a forest roaminp, 

SiiiiffinB love lays, wJien i* the secret ploammg 

Hushed a huge wolf, which, though in fury 
foaming, « « „ 

Did not aggrieve me. K C. B. 

Sappho of Toiilouae. Glemence 
Isaure (2 syl.), a wealthy lady of Tou- 
louse, who instituted in 1490 the “ Jeux 
Floraiix,” and left funds to defray their 
annual expenses. She composed a beau- 
tiful Od^ to Spring, (1463-1513.) 

Sar'aoen Wheat (French. Ble-sar^ 
nmn). Buck- wheat ; so called because it , 
was brought into Spain by the Moors or | 
Saracens. {See Buckwheat.) 

Sar'aoens. Bucange derives this 
word from Sarah (Abraham’s wife) ; 
Hottinger from the Ai'abic mraca (to 
steal) ; Forster from mhra (a desert) ; 
but probably it is the Arabic eharaJegoun 
or siMrkegn (the eastern people), as op- 
posed to Mag'haribe (the western people 
— i.c. of Morocco). Any unbaptised 
person was called a Saracen in meaiseval 
romance. (Greek, Surakenos.) 

‘■So the Arabs, or Saracens, as they are called 
, . . gave men the choice of three things."—-^. A, 
Frerman; Goueral Sketch, chap, vi, p. II7. 

Saragos'a. The Maid of Sarngoza. 
Augustiua, who was only twenty-two 
when, her lover being shot, slie mounted 
the battery in his place. The French, 
after besieging the town for two months, 
had to retreat, August loth, 1808. 

Sar'aawa'tL Wife of Bralima, and 
goddess of fine arts. (Hindu mgthologg) , 

Sar'eaun. A flaying or plucking off 
of the skin ; a cutting taunt. (Greek, 
sarkazo, to flay, etc.) 

Saroe'net (2 syl.). A corruption of 
SaracenMtffrom its ^racenic or Oriental 
origin. 


dlaireoph^agiub A stone, aocordinff 
to Pliny, which consumed the flesh, ana 
was therefore chosen by the ancient for 
coffins. It is called sometimes 
uieeiuSj because it was found at Assos of 
Lycia. (Greek, sarjCy flesh ; phageiny to 
eat or consume.) 

Sardaimpalus. King of Nineveh 
end Assyria, noted for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. His effeminacy induced 
Arba'ces, the Medc, to conspire against 
him. Myrra, an Ionian slave, and his 
favourite couculrine, roused him from his 
letharg>', and induced him to appear at 
the head of his armies. He won three 
successive battles, but being then de- 
feated, was induced by Myrra to place 
himself on a funeral pile, which 
herself set fire to, and then jumping 
into the flames, periled with her be- 
loved master. (Died B.c. 817.) (Byron : 
Sardanapalits.) 

A Sardatiapalm. Any luxurious, ex- 
travagant, self-willed tyrant. (See above,) 
Sardanapalns of Cnina, Cheo-tsin, 
who shut himself and his queen in liis 
Xialace, and set fire to the building, that 
he might not fall into the hands of Woo- 
wong," who founded the dynasty of 
Tchow (b.c. 1154-1122). It was (jheo- 
tsiu who invented the chopsticks. 

Sardin'ian Laugh. Laughing on 
the wrong side of one’s mouth. The 
Edinburgh Itevicu) says: “The ancient 
Sardinians used to get rid of their old 
relations by throwing them into deep 
pits, and the sufferers were expected to 
reel delighted at this attention to their 
Well-being.” (July, 1849.) 

Sardonic Smilo, Grin, or Langta- 
ter. A smile of contempt : so used 
Homer. 

“The Sardunir or Siinlinian Innpli. A liiititrh 
I’auHtMl, it wii-. siippobecl. by a planr' prowiiif; 'in 
Sardiiim, of whirl) they win) ale died laujfhlhg.*' 
—Trmch : Wttrd*, Jeci ure i v. p. 17<. 

The Ifcrha Sardon'ia (so called from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor) is so acrid that it 
produces a couviilsivo movemeut of the 
nerves of the face, resembling a painful 
grin. Byron says of the Corsair, ITicre 
wne a langhing devil in his sneer, 

“ Tis en\ y’s safest, surest rule 
To hide her rairo in ridicule ; 

The vulBur rye the hrst hegiiUefi 

When all her snakes are decked with smiles, 

Sardonic sniilcs by rancour raised.” 

Su'ifl: Phtasant and Lark. 


SaroenetChldlngo. Loving rebukes, 
as those of a mother to a young child— 
“ You little rogue,” etc. 


“The child reddened . . .^and hesitated, while 
the mether, with inan.i'- a fye . . . and such sar- 
cenet ebidlnss ss tender mothers aive to spoiled 
childreo . , W,SeoU: The Mwiuuteryji, 


Sar'donyx. An orange-hrown cor- 
nelian. Pliny says it is c^ed from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, where it is found, 
and onyx, tho nail, because its colour re- 
sembles that of the skin .under the nail 
(xxxvii. 6). 
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Bsrala. GueniBej. Adjective iSar~ 
man, 

**8omeitiine« . . . micitalcM occur in our little bits 
of SarniHU iatelliKence.’'->Afr«. JBdwardea : A 
GirUm Girl, chup. iii. 

Sarpe'deii. A favourite of the gods, 
'Who assisted Priam when Troy was 
besie^d by the allied Greeks. When 
Aohiues refused to fight, Sarpe'donmade 
mat havoc in battle, but was slain by 
Patroc'los. {Horner: Iliad.) 

San'en Stones. The Bruidical 
sandstones of 'Wiltshire and Berkshire 
are so called. The early Christian 
Saxons used the word Sares 3 Ui as a syuo> 
nym of pagan or heathen, and us these 
stones were popularly associated with 
Druid worship, they were allied Saresyn 
or heathen atones. Robert Ricart sa^'s 
of Duke Bollo, “ He was a Saresyn come 
out of Denmark into France. ’ ’ Another 
derivation is the PhcBuician mr»m (a 
rock), applied to any huge mass of stone 
that lias been drawn from the quarry in 
its rude state. 

V These boulders are no more con- 
nected with the Druids than Stonehenge 
is (j.r.). 

'Sartor RoBartno. {The Tailor 
Patched.) By niomas Carlyle. 

Diogenes Teufehdrockh is Carlyle him- 
self, and Entcpfiihl i.s his native village 
of lilcclefechan. 

The Rose Goddess, acconling to Froude, 
is Margaret Gordon, but Strachey 
is Blumine. i.e. Kitty Kirkpatrick, 
daughter of Colonel Achilles Kirk- 
patnek, and Rose Garden is Strachey’s 

g arden at Shooter’s Hill. The duenna is 
rs. Strachey. 

TheZahdarms are Mr. and Mrs. BiiUer, 
and Toughgut is Charles Buller. 
Philistine is the Rev. Edward Irving. 

Sadi Window is a window that 
moves up and down in a groove. 
(Fi-ench, chassis, a sash or groove.) 

Sassaa'ldes (4 syl. ). The first Per- 
sian dynasty of the 'historic period ; so 
named because Ard'eshir. the founder. 
Was son of Sassan, a lineal dcncendant of 
Xerxes. 

Saaaenacb (ch = k). A Keltic word 
for a Saxon, or for the English language. 

Sa'tan, in Hebrew, means enemy. 

“To whom the Arch-enemy 
(An4 hence in lieitven CRlle<l 8afan).” 

, Milton : Paradise Lest, bk. i. si, 82 . 

Saton'o Journey to Bartb (Milton : 
Paradise Lost, iii 418 to the end). He 
starts from Hell, and wanders a long 
tame about the confines of the Universe, 


where he sees Chaos and Limbo. The 
Universe is a vast extended forti- 
fied by part of the etheref|,l quintessence 
out of which the stars were created. 
There is a ^p in the fortification, 
through which an^ls pass when they 
visit our earth. Being weary, Satan 
rests awhile at this gap, and contem- 
I plates the vast Universe. He then 
transforms himself into an angel of light 
and visits Uriel, whom he finds in the 
Sun. He asks Uriel the way to Paradise, 
and Uriel points out to hun our earth. 
Then plunging through the stan-y vault, 
the wat(u*s above the firmament, and the 
finnameut itself, ho alights safely on 
Mount NiphatBs, in Armenia. 

Satanic. The Satanic School. So 
Southey called Lord Byron and his 
imitators, who set at defiance the geiier-^ 
ally received notions of religion. Of 
English writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
and Bulwer are the most prominent ; of 
French writers Rousseau, "Victor Hugo, 
Paul de Kock, and George Sand. 

Sat'lre (2 s jd . ). Scaliger’s deri ration 
of this word from satyr is untenable. It 
is from saVnra (full of variety), saVura 
I lanx, a hotchpotcdi or olla podrida. As 
[ optiCmus, etc., became maxi’- 

mus^optinitts.m “satiira” hRcnmastfi'ira. 
(See Dryden’s Dedication prefixed to his 
Satires.) 

Father of satire. Ar^hil'ochos of 
Paros (B.c. seventh century). 

Father of French satire. Mathurin 
Regnier (1573-1613). 

Father of Roman satire. Lucilius 
(b.c. 148-103). 

*• LnriUus was the man who, bravely Tiohl, 

To lionian vit es did the mirror hold ; 

Protected bumble ffoodneps from reproach, 

&!ihowed worth on /oot.and rascals in a coach.” 

Dryden : Art of Poetry, c. li. 

Saturday. (See Black Satubdat.) 

Saturn or Kronos ITime"] devoured 
all his children except Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto. Jupiter means air, Neptune 
water, and Pluto the grave. These Time 
cannot consume. 

Saturn is a very evil planet to he horn 
nndfT. “ The children of the sayd 
Satume shall be great iangeleres and 
ehvders . . . and they will never forgyvd 
tyft they be revenged of ^eyr quoreU.” 
(Compost of Ptholotneus.y 

Satwm, with the ancient alchBmists, 
designated lead. 

Saturn's Tree, in alchemy, is a de- 
posit of ciystaUised lead, massed to- 
gether in the form of a *^tree.” It ii 
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t>roduced by a sbayinff of zinc in a solu- 
tion of the acetate of lead. In alchemy 
Saturn = lead. Diana’s Tbbe.) 

Satnrna'lla. A time of licensed 
disorder and misrule. W ith the Homans 
it was the festival of Saturn, and was 
celebrated the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
December. During its continuance no 

I iublic business could be transacted, the 
aw courts were closed, the schools kejit 
holiday, no war could be commenced, 
and no malefactor punished. Under the 
empire the festival was extended to 
seven days. 

Saturniaa Days. Days of dulness, 
when everything is venal. 

" Then rose tlie seed of Chaos and of Niirht 
To blot out order and cxtintfuiBh Itshi, 

Of dull und vtiuttl a new world r<i mould, 

AuU bring aaiuniiaii dajs of lead anti gold ’’ 

Dunciu(l,\\. 

V They are lead to indicate dulness, 
and (fold to indicate venality. 

Satur'nlan Verses. Old-fashioned. 
A rude composition employed in satii*e 
among the ancient Homans. Also a 
neculiar metre, consisting of three iam- 
bics and a syllable over, joined, to three 
trochees, according to the following 
nursery metre : — 

“ The quoen was in the i»ar-l<*iir . . . 

The luaiOrt were in the garden ...” 

“The FcHceiiiiiiic and .Saturnian were tliOHaiiie, 
for as lliey wtirc oallctl Haturnian fnnii tlieir 
aiicientnesa. when Saturn reigned in JtaJv, thev 
were failed Kesfenniuo from Fesceunina 
where they were llrst praciiBed.”— ni'tydra; i.edi- 
cattiff! of Juvenal, 

Sat'nrnine (3 syl.). A grave, phleg- 
matic disiiosition, dull and heavy. As- 
trologers ailirm that such is the disposi- 
tion of those who are bom under the 
influence of the leaden planet Saturn. 

Sat'yr. The most famous representa- 
tion of these goa.t-men is that of Prax- 
it'eles, a sculptor of Athens in the fourth 
century b.c. 

Sat'yrane (3 syl.). A blunt but 
noble knight wlio delivered Una from the 
fauns and satyrs. The meaning is this : 
Truth, being driven from the towns and 
cities, took refuge in caves and dens, 
where for a time it lay concealed. At 
length Sir Satyraue (Luther) rescues 
Una from bondage ; but no sooner is this 
the case than she falls in with Archiina'go, 
to diow how Veiy difficult it was -at the 
Bminnatiou to separate Truth from 
Error. {Spenser : Fahie Queency bk. i.) 

Ba«oe means ** salted food,” for giv- 
ing a relish to meat, as pickled roots, 
hMs,^and so on. (Latin^ saUm,) 

70 


saxice was better than theJUh, The 
accessories were better than the main 
part. This may be said of a book in 
wliich the plates and getting up are 
better than the matter it contains. 

To serve the same sauce. To retaliate ; 
to give as good as you take ; to serve in 
the same manner. 

*• After him annther «-,amc unto her, and nerved 
nci* with the miiiie wiiu-e ; then a ibii'd . . T/te 
Man in the Moon, ntc. (Iijui)). 

Sauce (Ttv). To intermix. 

“Then Rhe fell to Hauco her desires with 

thmiteinnirs "—Sitinrit. 

“ Folly sriufod with diPfretion.’'-S/iafre«/»!ore; 
TroiIu8and<:rcfi(tidti,\ a. 

Sauce to the Goose Is Sauce to 
the Gander. {See Ganber.) 

Saucer Eyes. Big, round, glaring 
eyes. 

•* Yet when a fluid r Ideas me ') I thought 
That I bon ii imir of hornH had'st got, 

Willi ey»‘i like ‘•aufers stuMim.'' 

Pt tt I /'/ iiciu r : Ode to the JieV' l. 

Saueer Oath. When a Chinese is 
put in the w'ituess-box, he says : “ If I 
do not speak the truth may my soul be 
cracked and broken like this saucer.” So 
saying, he dashes the saucer on the 
ground. The Homan Catholic impreca- 
tion, known as “Bell, Book, and Candle ” 
(y.t\), and the Jewish marriage custom 
of breaking a wine-glass, are of a similar 
character. 

Sanoy. Rakish, in’esistible ; or rather 
that care-for-nobody, jaunty, daring 
behaviour which has won for many of 
our remmeuts the term as a compliment. 
It is also applied metaphorically to some 
inanimate things, as “saucy waves,” 
which dare attack the very moon ; the 
“saucy world,” Avhich dares defy the 
very gods ; the “ saiicj’’ mountains,” 

“ winds,” “ wit,” and so on. 

“But si.ill the little ix^trel whs saufy hs the 

WH\ es ” 

KUza Cook; The l'ouii{/ ATio'i nor.*!, stanza 7. 

Saul, in Drydeii’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophvly is meant for Oliver 
Cromwell. As Saul persecuted David 
and drove him from Jerusalem, so 
Cromwell persecuted Charles II. and 
drove him from England. 

“ Tbe> w ho, when Saul was dead, without a blow 
Made foolish lslibo.tlioili [Kichiird Cromwell] 

the crow ii forego.'' Part i. lines 57, as. 

Sanl among the prophets ? Tlie Jews 
said of our Lord, “ How kuoweth this, 
man letters, having never learned?” 
(John vii. 15.) Sinularly at the conver- 
sion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, the 
Jews said in substance, “ Is it possible ' 
that Saul con be a convert ? ” (Acts ix. 
21.) The proverb applies to a per: 3 on 
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who . naezpectedly bean tiftota to a 
pfntjr ot docteine tbat he hes hiihei'to 
TigoiY)Uflly assailed. (1 Saoi. ac. 12.) 

Sant liAtrda o* Btufeom (ne). 

Lords or gentlefolk who have only a 
name hut no money. The tale is that 
the ‘*pair wee lairds of Dunscore’* 
clubbed together to buy a stone of salt, 
whidi was doled out to the subscribers 
in small spoonfuls, that no one should 
get moro tnan his due quota. 

(2 syl.). One who lives in 
a wood (Groek, Au2?, a forest; Latin. 
tilva ; Sranish, salvage ; Italic, seU 
vaggio; fWch, sauvage), 

tewe* Ih save appearances. To do 
something to obviate or prevent exposure 
or embaxmssment. 

Sava the Hark. In archery when 
an archer shot well it was customary to 
cary out God save the mark ! ” — ur. 
prevent anyone coming after to hit the 
same taark and displace my aiTow. 
Ironically it is said to a novice whose 
arrow is nowhei'e. 

God save the marJe ! (1 Henry IV, ^ i. 
d). Hotspur, apologising to the king 
for not sending the prisoners according 
to oommand, seys the messenger was 
a “popinjay,** who made huii mad 
with his unmanly ways, and who talked 
“ like a waiting gentlewoman of guns, 
drums, and wounds (God save the 
mark I) *^ — meauiiig that he himself had 
been in the brunt of battle, and it w’ould 
be sad indeed if **his mark*’ was dis- 
placed 1^ this court buttenBy. It was 
an ejaculation of derision and contempt. 

V So (in Othelh^ i. 1) lago says he 
was ** his Moorship’s ancient ; bless the 
mark ! ’* expressive of derision and con- 
tempt. 

In like manner (in The Merchant of 
Venice f ii. 2), Launcelot Gohbo says his 
master [Shylock] is a kind of devil, 
“ God bm the mark ! ’’ 

So (in The Hing and the Book) Brown- 
ing says : 

“ Deny myself [to] pleasure yon. 

TUe sacred and superior. Bai e tlie nark ! ” 

The Observer (Oct. 26, 1894) speaks of 
“ the comic operas ^ve the mark !) that 
have btely been before us.** An ejacu- 
iatioii of derision and contempt. 

And Mr. Chamberlain (in his speech, 
September 5th, 1894) says : 

** The p^cy ot tbis govermneutr wbicb cal' n it- 
self save the mark.'i an Xnglisb go tern- 
meni ..." 

? Sometimes it refers simply to the 
perverted paftuial order of things, os 


“ travellmg Iw night and j^esting (save 
the mark !T by day.” ( 17. S, Magazine, 
October, 1894.) 

*•* And sometimes it is an ejaculated 
prayer to avert the ill omen of on ob- 
servation, as (in Borneo and Jnliei)yf\iist^ 
the nurse says : 

*' I Haw tbe woliiul, 1 saw it with mine eyes (God * 
Mi\e the mark, l) uihhi bis luauly breast." 

Savolr Faire (French). Ready wit ; 
skill in getting out of a scrape ; hence 
“ Vivre de soti savoir-faire,^^ to live by 
one’s wits ; “ Avoir du eavoir-faitv, 
to be up to snuff, to know a thing or 
two. 

" He had groat cunfldenee in his savoir-faire.'*— 
Sir W. Scott: Guy Mauuormg, cimii. xsxlv. 

Savoy (The), A precinct of the 
Straud, London, noted for the pal^e 
of Savoy, originally the seat of Peter, 
Earl of ^voy, who came t6 England to 
visit his niece Eleanor, wife of Henry 
III. At the death of the earl the house 
became the property of the queen, who 
gave it to her second son, Edmund 
(Earl of Lancaster), and from this 
period it was attached to the Duchy 
of Laucaster. When the Black Prince 
brought Jean le Bon, King of France, 
captive to Loudon (1356), he lodged him 
in the Sdvoy Palace, where he remained 
till 1359, when he was removed to 
Soinertou Castle, in Lincolnshire. In 
1360 he was lodged in the Tower ; but, 
two mouths afterwards, was allowed to 
return to France on certain conditiona 
These conditions being violated by the 
royal hostages, Jean voluntarily re- 
turned to London, and hod his old 
quarters again assigned to him, and 
died in 1364. The rebels under Wat 
I^ler burnt down the old palace in 
1381 ; but it was rebuilt in 1.505 by 
Henry VII., and converted into a hos- 

S ital for the poor, under tlie name of 
t. John’s Hospital. Charles II. used 
it for wounded soldiers and sailors. St. 
Mary-le-Savoy or the Chapel of St., 
John still stands in the precinct, and' 
has recently been restored. 

N.B. Here, in 1662, was established 
the first flint-glass manufactory. 

Saw. In Christiaii art an attribute 
of St. Simon and St. James the Less, in 
allusion to the tradition of theii- being 
sawn to death in miurfyidom- 

Sawdiwt Farlanoa (In). Cfircua 
parlance. Of couna, tho allusion is to 
the custom of sifting sa^rdust over the 
arena to prevent the hones from )dip« 
ping. 
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Saway or Siui4y. A Scotchman ; a 
contraotion of Alexander.” 

SaxIflrmM. So called hecituiie its 
tender roouets will penetrate the hardest 
rode, and break it up. 

Saxon Caatlea. 

Alnwick Castle, given to Ivo do Vesey 
by the Conqueror. 

Bamborough Castle (Northumber- 
land), the pidace of the kings of North- 
umberland, and built by King Ida, who 
began to reign 559 ; now converted into 
charity schpols and signal-stations. 

Cansbrook Castle, enlarged by Fitz- 
Osbome, five centuries later. 

Conisborough Castle (York). 

Goodrich Castle (Herefordshire). 

Kenilworth Castle, built by Kenelm, 
King of Mercia. Kenil-worth means 
Kenhelm’s dwelling. 

Bichmond Castle (York), belonging to 
the Saxon earl Edwin, given by the 
Conqueror to his nephew Alan, Earl of 
Bretagne; a ruin for tliree centuries. 
The keep remains. 

Bochester Castle, given to Odo, natural 
brother of the Conqueror. 

Saxoa CharaotorlatioB (architec- 
tural). 

(1) The quoiuing consists of a long 
stone set at the comer, and a short 
one lying on it and bonding into the 
wall. 

(2) The use of large heavy blocks of 
stone in some parts, while the rest is 
built of Bomon orioks. 

(3) An arch with straiglit sides to the 
upper part instead of curves. 

(41 The absence of buttresses. 

(5) The use in windows of rude 

balusters. , 

(6) A rude round staircase west of the 
tower, for the purpose of access to the 
upper floors. 

(7) Rude carvings in imitation of 
Roman work. 

Saxon ]>nke (in Hndibras), John 
Frederick, Duke of Saxony, a very cor- 
pulent man. When taken prisoner, 
Charles V. said, " I have gone hunting 
many a time, but never saw I such a 
swine before.” 

Saxon English. The Lord’s 
Prayer ” is almost all of it Anglo-Saxon. 
The words trespasses^^ trespaasy and 
temptation are of Latin origin. Ilie 
substitution of ** debts ” and debtors ” 
(as forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors”) is objectionable. Perhaps 
“Forgive us our wrongdoings, as we 
forgive them who do wrong to us ” 


would be less objectionable. The lattitt 
clause, “lead us not into temptation;” 
18 far more difficult to convert into 
Anglo-Saxon. The best suggestion I 
can think of is “ lead us not in the ways 
of siuiiers,” but the real meaning is 
“ put us not to the test.” We have the 
word assay (Assay us not), which would 
be an excellent translation, but the word 
is nut a familiar one. ' 

Saxon Helios. 

The chwch of Earl’s Barton (North- 
amptonshire). The tower ana west 
doorway. . 

The churcli of St. Michael’s (St, 
Albans), erected by the Abbot of St# 
Albans in 948. 

I’he tower of Bosham church (Sussex). 
The east side of the dark and principal 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, from 
the college dormitory on the south to 
the chapter-house on the north. Edward 
the Confessor’s chapel In Westminster 
Abbey, now used as the Pix office. 

The church of Darenth (Kent) con- 
taiiiB some windows of manifest Saxon 
architecture. 

With many others, some of which are 
rather doubtful. 

Saxon Shore. The coast of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, where were castles and. 
garrisons, under the chai'ge of a count 
or military officer, called Co/ues Littoris 
Haxouivi per Briianmam, 

Fort BmiinOiinuiii rBrancaster) was on the 
Norfolk roast. 

(lanaiiiionuiii (Burgh) was on the Suffolk 
i'oast. 

Otlioiia (Ithaiu’lie.stor) wa.s on the Essex 
coast . 

Regulhiuni (Ucculver), Kutiuua* Cllich- 
ln)roiigh), l)iit>ri8 (Dover). 1*. liemaniH 
(l^yine). were on the Keiitiah coast. 
Aiulcrtda (Bastiiiffs tir Poiensey), Portirs 
Adurni (W «)n]iing), weiv on the Sussex 
c«»a8t. 

Say. To take the aay. To taste meat 
or wine before it is presented, in order 
to prove that it is not poisoned. ITie 
phrase was eoininou in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. ^ 

“ Xiir dociT) it Tiiecl that yoti f.n him convey 
The proffered bowl, unlesa you taste the say." 

Rose: Orlaado FKrtoso.xxi. 61. 

Sblrri (Italian) . A police-foitce which 
existed ill the pope’s dominions.: They 
were domiciled in private houses.' 

** He points them out to his shirri and armed. 
nifflauB.’’— 'iVie Daily Telegraph. 

Smvola [left-handed]. Bo Caius 
Mucius was called, because, when he 
entered the camp of Pojsenna as a spy, 
and was taken before the king, he 
deliberately held his hand over a lan^ 
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till it waAtiumt off, to ahow the Etnis- 
caa that he would not iduriuk &om 
tortuie." 

SoalMd, Sealfoldiiig. A temporary 
gallery for workmen. In its secondary 
sense It means the postulates and rough 
scheme of a system or sustained story, 
^ench. khajaud, echafaudage.) {See 
CiNTBB.) 

Soaglto'la. Imitation marble, like 
the pillars of the Pantheon, London. 
The word is from the Italian aedpha 
(the dust and chips of marble); it is so 
called because the substance (wliich is 
gypsum and Flanders glue) is studded 
with chips and dust of marble. 

Boales. The Koran says, at the judg- 
ment day eyeiyonc will be weighed m 
the scales of the archangel Gabriel. 
His good deeds will be put in the scale 
callw ** Light,” and his evil ones in the 
scale called “Darkness;” after wdiich 
they will have to cross the bridge A1 
Ser&t, not wider than the edge of a 
scimitar. The faithful will pass over in 
safety, but the rest w’ill fall into the 
dreary realms of Jehemiam. 

Boallop SltelL Emblem of St. James 
of Gompostella, adopted, sa^^s Erasmus, 
because the shore of the adjacent sea 
abounds in theuu Pilgrims used them 
for cup, spoon, and dish ; hence the 
punning crest of the Disiugtou family 
Is a scallop shell. On returning home, 
the pilgrim placed his scallop shell in 
his hat to command admiration, and 
adopted it in his coat-armour. (Danish, 
gehelp, a shell ; French, escalope,) 

** I win give tliee a twlmcr’s staff of ivory and a 
Bcallop'Shell o1 Tieateu {foid.”— 7'A« 0/d 
Tale. (ISOS.) 

Seallopod [seol/opl]^. Having an edge 
like t^t of a scallop suell. 

Seammos'BllB Buie. The jointed 
two-foot rule used by builders, and 
invented by Yincent Scammozzi, the 
famous Italian architect. (ld40-lC09.) 

[gut exit ex campo], A de- 
serter from the field ; one who (Ueamps 
without paying his debts. S privative 
and camp, (See Snob.) 

fUmnffal means properly a pitfall or 
snare laid for an enemy ; hence a stuni- 
-bling-block, and morally an aspersion. 
(Greek, skan'dalon.) 

“We weach Ctuist oruciOed, ante the Jewa a 
Ctcasdalj.'’— 1 Cor. 1. S3. 

theEiUof Scandal, So Milton calls 
the Mount of Olives, because King Solo, 
non built thereon high place for 


Chemosh, the abomination of Moab : and 
for Moloch, the abomination of the 
children of Ammon” (IjKings xi. 7). 

Soandal-brotli. Tea. Tlie refer- 
ence is to the gossip held by some of the 
w^omeukind over their “ cups which 
cheer but not inebriate.” Also called 
“ Chatter-broth.” 

“‘1 propotiCHl t(j n>y venerated vinitor ... to 
9uiniiiun luy . . . ImuBPkeoper . . . witli tlie itni- 
euiiipfiL'e ; liut he rejected iny proposal with 
disdain. . . ‘No Pcaiidal-brotli,’ lie cxrlaiiiied, 
* No iinidca'd wonimrs chatter for nie.’ tfir M'. 
8cott: Pi'vcril of the Peak (I'lefiitory Jetter). 

Scaii'daliim Magna'tnm Ucandal of 
the magnates]. Words in derogation 
of peers, judges, and other great officers 
of the realm. What St. Paul calls 
“speaking evil of dignities.” 

Soanderbeg. A name given by the 
Turks to George Castriota, the patriot 
chief of Epi'rus. The word is a corrup- 
tion of I sk under --hey ^ Prince Alexander 
(1414-1467). 

Soanderbeg'8 Sword must have 
Scanderbeg's Arm — \.e. None but 
Ulysses can draw Ulysses’ bow. Scan- 
derbeg is a corruption of iskander-beg 
(Alexander the Great), not the Mace- 
donian, hut George Castriota, Prince 
of Albania, so called by the Turks. 
Mahomet wanted to see his scimitar, but 
when presented no one could draw it ; 
wrhereupou the Turkish emperor sent 
it 1>ack as an imposition ; hut Iskander - 
heg replied, he had only sent his ma- 
jesty the sw'ord witliout sending the 
arm that drew it. (See Bobin Hood.) 

Scandinavia. Norway, Sw^edeu, Den- 
mark, and Iceland. Pliny speaks of 
Scaudia as an island. 

Soant-of-grace (A). A madcap ; a 
wild, disorderly, graceless fellow. 

“You, a gentieiiian of hirth and hreediiiv, . . . 
HSBociaCe vourfielf with a sort of Brant-nf-gi'ace, 
as men call me."— Atr IK. Jiratt : Kenilworth, iii. 

Soant'ling, a small quantity, is the 
French echanlillony a specimen or pat- 
tern. 

“A »c»ntliug of yfi\ ."—Dryden. 

Scapegoat. The BiajCls or abori- 
geues of Borneo observe a custom bear- 
ing a considerable Tesemblance to that 
of the scapegoat. They annually launch 
a small bark laden with the sins 
and misfortunes of the nation, which, 
says Dr. Leyden, “they ima^e will 
fall on the unhappy crew that fii-st 
meets with it.” 

The scapegoat vf the family* One 
made to be^ the blame of the rest of 
the family ; one always chidden and 
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found fault with, let who may he in 
the wrong. The allusion is to a Jewish 
custom: Two goats being brought to 
the altar of the tabemacm on tlio Day 
of Atonement, the high priest cast lots ; 
one was for the Lord, and the other for 
Azaz'eL The goat on which the first 
lot fell was sacrificed, the other was the 
scapegoat ; and the high priest having, 
hy confession, transferi'ed his own sins 
and the sins of the people to it, the goat 
was taken lo the wilderness and suffered 
to escape. 

Scaph'lsm. Locking up a criminal 
in the trunk of a tree, bored through so 
as just to adroit the body. Five holes 
WCT© made — one for the head, and the 
others for the hands and legs. These 
parts were anointed with honey to 
invite the wasps. In this situation the 
criminal would linger in tlie burning 
sun for several days. (Greek, ekaphe, 
anj'thing scooped out.) 

Scapin. A “ barber of Seville ; ” 
a knavish valet who makes nis master 
his tool. (^MoUhre : Lee Fourbertes de 
Scftpiii.) 

Scar'amoucli. A braggart and fool, 
very valiant in words, but a poltroon. 
According to Dyche, the Italian posture- 
master, Tiberio Fiurelli, Was surnaraed 
Scaramouch Fiurelli. He came to Eng- 
land in 1673, and astonished John Bull 
with feats of agility. 

“ stout ScHruninuolia with ninh-Ianre rorto in, 
ran a tilt with rciilauro Arlequm.” 

Drydcn; The Silent ll'aman. (Epilogue). 

Scaramouch Dress (A), in Moliere's 
time, was block from top to toe ; hence 
ho says, “Night has put on her ‘scara- 
mouch dress.’ ” 

Scarborough Warning. No warn- 
ing at all ; blow first, then warning. 
In ScMirborough robbers used to be dealt 
with in a very summary manner by a 
sort of Halifax gibbet-law, lynch-law, 
or an d la lanteme. Another origin is 
given of this phrase: It is said that 
Thomas Stafford, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, seized the castle of Scarborough, 
not only without warning, but even 
before the townsfolk knew he was afoot 
(1657). {See Gone up.) 

" This term Scarbomwuoaminff grew, gome say. 

By hasty banging for mnk robbery there. 

Who that was met, but Rus'pect in that way. 

Straight he was trust up, whatever lie were." 

J. Ueywood. 

Scarlet. Though your aim be aa scarlet, 
they shall he as white as snow (Isa. i 
18). The allusion is to the scarlet fillet 
tied round the head of the scapegoat. 


Though your sins be as scariet as the 
fillet on the head of the goat to which 
the high priest has transferred the sms 
of the whole nation, yet shall they be 
forgiven and wiped out. 

Scarlet {Wilt), One of the com- 
panions of Robin Hood. 

Scarlet Coat. Worn by fox-hunters. 

{Sec Red Coat.) 

Scarlet Woman. Some controversial 
Protestants apply the words tc the 
Church of Rome, and some Romanists, 
with equal “ good taste,” apply them 
to Loudon. The Book of Revelation 
says, ‘‘It is that great city whidi 
reiraeth over the kings ^ of the earth,” 
and terms the city “ Babylon ” (chap, 
xvii.). 

SoaTcnger'B Daughter. An in- 
strument of torture invented hy Sir 
William Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. As 
Skevington was the father of the insti'u- 
ment, the instrument was his daughter. 

Soeatta. Anglo-Saxon for ‘ ‘ money, ’ ’ 
or a little silver coin. A sccat was an 
Anglo-Saxon coin. 

Scene Painters. Tlie most cele- 
brated are — 

Inigo Jones, who introduced the first 
appropriate decorations for masques. 

D'Avenant, who produced perspective 
scenes in 1666, for The Siege of Ithodes, 

Betterton was the first to improve the 
scenic effects in “ Dorset Gardens ; ” his 
artist was Streater. 

John Rich may be called the great 
reformer of stage sceilery in “Co vent 
Garden.” 

Richards, secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; especially successful in The 
Maid of the MCU. His son was one 
of the most celebrated of our scene- 
painters. 

Philip James de Loutherbourg was 
the greatest scene -artist up to Garrick's 
time. He produced the scenes for The 
Winter^ s Tally at the request of that 
great actor. 

John Kemble engaged William Camn, 
a pupil of Novosielski, to furnish him 
with scenery for Shakespeare's historic 
plavB. 

Patrick Nasmyth, in the North, pro- 
duced several unrivalled scenes. 

Stanfield is well known for his scene 
of Acts and Galate! a, 

William Beverley is^ the greatest 
scene-painter of modem' tiroes. 

Frank Hayman, Thomas Dali, John 
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Zia^ueire. Willimn Homurni, Bohert 
Bi^tQn, Charles Dibdin,' I)aTia iRobeits, 
GnevOf and Fhilli}» have all aided in 
improving sceue-painttng. 

Soeae Plot. (.See Plot.) 

Seeat. We are mt pet o» the nght 
went. We have not yet got the right 
clue. The allusion ia to dogs followmg 
game by their scent. 

Soeiitio (Greek) means one who 
thinks for himself, and does not receive 
on another’s testimony. Pyrrho founded 
the ^losophio sect called ** Sceptics,” 
and £picte'tu8 combated their dogmas. 
In theology we apply the word to those 
who will not accept Bevelatioii. 

Seeptra. That of Agamemnon is the 
most noted. Homer says it was made 
by Vulcan, who gave it to the son of 
Satnm. It then pnssed successively to 
Jupiter, to Mercury, to I’elops, to 
Atreus (2 syl.), to lliyeatos (3 syl.), and 
then to Agamemnon. It was found at 
Phocis, whither it had been taken by 
Electia. It was looked on with great 
reverence, and several miracles are at* 
Iributed to it. It was preserved for 
many years nfter the time of Homer, 
out ultimately disapiieared. 

Soilielieraiade [ e - he' - ra-zaif-de’^ . 
Hai^hter of the Grand Vizier of the 
Indies. The Sultan Schahriah, having 
discovered the infidelity of his sultana, 
resolved to marry a fresli wife every 
night and have her strangled at day- 
break. Scheherazade entreated to become 
hie wife, and so amused liim with 
tales for a thousand and one nights 
tliat he revoked his cruel decree, be- 
stowed his affection on his amiable and 
talented ivife, and called her “ the 
liberator of the sex.” {Arabmu Xights.) 

Schel'tmin. An army drawn up in 
a circle instead of in a square. 

scheme is something entertained. 
Scheme is a Greek word meaning what 
is had or held (whe’o ) ; and entertain is 
the Latin teneo^ to have or hold. also. 

Schiedam. Hollands gin, so called 
from Schiedam, a town where it is priu- 
dpally manufactured. 

SChiltee. (See Shiites.) 

SChlem'lhl (Peter). The name of a 
maif’ who sold his shadow to the devil, 
in Cbamii^’s tale so called. It is a 
synonym, for any person who makes a 
de^Mnlte and ally bargain. 

Snhidaa'tfe. Anselm of Laon, Poe^ 

. (1050-U17.) 


Epipha^bius the Seholaetie, . An Italian 
Bchmar. (Sixth century.) 

BChclaetlo IMvliiity. Divinity sub- 
jected to the test of reason and ar- 
gument, or at least ** darkened by the 
counsel of words.” The Athanasian 
creed is a favourable specimen of this 
attempt to reduce the mysteries of 
reUgiou to ** right reason;” and the 
attempts to reconcile the Mosaic cos- 
mogony with modem geology smack of 
tlie same school. 

Schoola. 

Tlie six old schools: Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Charterhouse, Westminster, 
and Kugby. 

V Some add St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors’, and Shrewsbury. 

.The six modern schools : Marlborough, 
Wellington, Clifton, Clieltenham, Eep- 
toii, and Haileybury. 

V Charterhouse has been removed to 
the liills of Surrey. 

St. Paul’s has migrated to the West 
End. 

SChoolmacter Abroad (The). Lord 
Brougham said, in a speech (Jan. 29, 
1828) on the general diffusion of edu- 
cation, and of intelligence arising there- 
from, “ Let the soldier be abroad, if 
he will ; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad . . . 
the schoolmaster is abroad; and I 
trust to him, armed with bis primer, 
against the soldier in full i^tary 
array.” 

SoboolmcB. Certain theologians of 
the Middle Ages ; so called because they 
lectured in the cloisters or cathedral 
schools founded by Charlemagne and liis 
immediate successors. They followed 
the fathers, from whom they differed in 
reducing eveiy subject to a system, and 
may be grouped under three periods — 

tirst peHod. PLATONI 9 T 8 (from ninth 
to twelfth ceutuiy). 

(1) Pierre Abelard (1079-1142). 

(2) FlaciusAlbinusAlcuin (735-804). 

(3) John ScotuB Erigena. 

(4) Anselm. Doctor Scholasticua. (1050- 
1117.) 

(5) Bereiiga'rius of Tours (1000-1088). 

(G) Gerliert of Aurillac, after wai'ds 

Pope Sylvester U. (930-1003>. 

(7) John of Salisbury flllO-llSO). 

(8) Lonfranc, Ardibuhop of Cnnter- 
buiy. (1005-1089.) 

(9) Pierre Lombard. Master of the 
Sentences, sometimes' called the founder 
of school divinity. (1100-1164.) 

(10) John BoMeSumB (eleventh 6ea« 
t\»fy). 
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Second J^riadf or Golden Age of 
laetieim. ABifiroTELiAKB (thirteenth 
and fourteenth cesitarie^. 

(1) Alain de LUle. Vnivereal Doctor. 
(1114-1203.) 

12 ( 2 ) Albertufl of Padua. (1193- 

(3) Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic 
Doctor. (1224-1274.) 

(4) Augustine THufnphans, Arch- 
bishop of The Bhqnent Doctor. 

(0) John Fidanza Bonaventure. The 
iSeraphie Doctor. (1221-1274.) 

(6) Alexander of Hales. Irrefrangible 
Doctor. (Died 1245.) 

(7) John Duns Scotus. The Subtle 
Doctor. (1265-1308.) 

Third Teriod . Nominamsm Bevived. 
(To the seventeenth century.) 

(1) Thomas de Bradwardino. The 
Profound Doctor. ( 1 290- 1 348. ) 

(2) John Buridan (1295-1360). 

(3) William Durandus de Four^ain. 
The Most Pesolving or Reeolute Doctor. 
(Died 1332.) 

(4) Giles, Archbishop of Bourges. The 
Doctor with Good Foundation. 

(5) Gregory of Rim'ini. The Authentic 
Doctor. (Died 1357.) 

(6) Bobert Holkot. An English di- 
vine. 

(7) Raymond liully. The Illuminated 
Doctor. (1234-1315.) 

(8) Francis Mairoii, of Digue, in Pro- 
vence, 

(9) William Occam. The Singular or 
Invincible Doctor. (Died 1347.) 

(10) Francois Suarez, the last of the 
schoolmen. (1548-1617.) 

Sehoolmlatreae ( The)^ by Shenstonc, 
is designed for a ** portrait of Sarah 
Lloyd, ^ the dame who first taught the 
poet himself. She lived in a thatched 
house before whidi grew u birch tree. 


Setan. {Sec CiiiiAN.) 

Solenoe. The Gag Science or ‘‘Gay 
Saber. ’ * The poetry of the Troubadours, 
and in its extended meaning poetry 
generally. 

Science PerBecuted. 

(1) Anaxagoras of Clazom'ens held 
opinions in natural science so far in 
advance of his age that he was accused 
of impiety, thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to death. Pericles, with great 
difficulty, got his sentence commuM to 
fine urn bnnidunent. 

(2) 'Virgilius, Bidiop of Salzburg, de- 
• nounced as a heretic by St. Boniface 

for asserting the Ql antipodes. 

i/mm) 


(3; Galileo was imprisoned by the 
Inquisition for maintaining '(hat the 
earth moved. In order to get his 
liberty he abjured the here^,^^ but 
as he went his way whispered half- 
audibly, “j5 pur ei muove^^ (“but 
nevertheless it does move”). (1664- 
1642.) 

(4) Gebert, who introduced algebra 
into Christendom, was accused of d^ding 
in the black arts, and shunned as a 
magician. 

(5) Friar Bacon was excommunicated 
and imprisoiied for diabolical know- 
ledge, chiefly on account of his chemical 
researches. (1214-1294.) 

(6) Dr. Faust, the German philo- 
sopher, suffered in a similar way m the 
sixteenth century. 

(7) John Dee. (/Se^DzE.) 

(8) Robert Grosseteste. {See Gbob- 

TED.) 

(9) Averroes, the Arabian philosopher, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, 
was denounced as a heretic and de^pradM 
solely on account of his great emmenoe 
in natural philosophy and medicine. 
(He died 1226.) 

(10) Andrew Crosse, electrician, who 
asserted that he liad seen certain ani- 
mals of the genus AcariiSy which had 
been developed by him out of inorganic 
elements. Crosse was accused of im- 
piety, and was shunned as a “ profane 
man,” who wanted to arrogate to him- 
self the creative power of God. (1784- 
1855.) 

Solen'ter Nea'otens et Baplen'te 
Xndootns was how Gregory the Great 
described »St. Benedict. 

Soio'a Blind Old Bard*^ Homer. 

Scio is the modern name of Chios, in tho 
Jl^o'an Sea. 

Smyrna. Ciiios, roloiiliuii', Salanlitt^ Rbndos. 

Ariuroa, Atlic'na*, 

Your juBt rlfrlit lo cull Homer your son you 

muBt settle iictweon ye." 

Solplo dismissed Iberian 

Maid {Paradise Regained, ii.). Referring 
to the tale that the conqueror of Spam 
not only refused to see a beautiful prin- 
cess who had fallen into his- powe^ afte*.' 
the capture of New Carthage, but tlia-: 
he restored her to her parents, and ac- 
tually gave her great presents that she 
might marry the man to whom had 
been betro^ed. {See GoiminsN(A.) 

The Lusian Seipio. Nunio. 

** Tbe Liisian HcLpio well may epeak liia tains, 

But nobler Nnnio ahineBa greater name ; 

Ou earth's green bosom, or oitoesaa grey. 
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SolSBors to Grlad. Work to do; 
purpose to serve. 

tho Smiierorof Aostria [In the Sorxiftn 
and Bulgarian war, 1R85] has hia own BcisBors to 
grind goes without saying ; but for the iiroaeut. it 
IB RuBsia who keeps the txall rolling/'— 
fmriigrfiphvNoveinlior, 1885. 

StilaTWB'io. The language spoken 
hy the Bussians, Servians, Poles, Bohe- 
mians, etc. ; anything belonging to the 
Sclavi. 

Soobel'lnm. A very fruitful land, but 
the inhabitants ** exceeded the cannibals 
for cruelty, the Fersians for pride, the 
B^ptians for luxury, the Cretans for 
lymg, the Germans for drunkenness, and 
all nations together for a generality of 
rices.” In vengeance the gods changed 
all the people mto beasts : drunkards, 
into swine, the lecherous into goats, the 
proud into peacocks, scold.s into mag- 
pies, g^blers into asses, musicians into 
song-birds, the envious into dogs, iilo 
women into milch-cows, jesters into 
monkejrs, dancers into squirrels, and 
misers into moles. Four of the Cham- 
pions of Christendom restored them to 
their normal forms by quenching the fire 
of the Golden Cave. * ’ ( The ISei'vn Cham- 
pions of Chriskndomj iii. 10.) 

Soone tpron. Skoon). Edward I. re- 
moved to Xondon, and placed in West- 
minster Abbey, the great stone upon 
which the kings of S<^tland were wont 
to be crowned. This stone is still pre- 
aerved, and forms the supjwrt of Edward 
the Confessor’s chair, which the British 
monarchs occupy at their coronation. 
It is said to have been brought from 
Ireland by Feigus, son of Eric, who led 
the Dalnads to the shores of Argyll- 
shire. {See Taxist-btone.) 

•* Xi fallat fatum.Scoti, quocuiiqiu* loratnm 

Inveuient lapideiii, regnare teiieiitur il»i(li«ni '• 
Lartiner, i. jt. «7. 

Unless the faten are faltbless found 
And prophets’ voice he xain. 

Where'er in placed this stone, e'en thero 
The Scottish race Bhall reign. 

Score. A reckoning ; to make a ^ 
reckoning; so called from the custom 
of marking off “runs” or “ lengths,” in 
games ^ the score feet. {Sec Xubr, 
Spell, Tally.) « 

Soomltal Doga will eat dirty 
taddlnga. In emergency men will do 
many things they womd scorn to do in 
easy circumstances. Darius and Alex- 
ander will drink dirty water and think 
it nectar when distressed with thirst. 
Kings and queens, to make good their 
escaim in* times of danger, will put on 
the ibo«t nkenial disguise, hungry 


men urill not be over particular as to 
the food they eat. 

‘ All nonsense and prida* said the laird. . . . 
’ Srttrnful dogs will eat dirty puddliigB.”'— g/r W. 
Ik'ott: RetfffaurUM, chap. xi. 

Soor'plon. It is said that scorpions 
have an oil which is a remedy agmnst 
their stings. The toad also is said to 
have an antidote to its “ venom.” 

“ 'Tih true. H scorpion'B oil is said 
To cure the woitndB the venom made, 

And weapons dresBod with salves restore 
Aud heal the hurts they gave before." . 

Soor’ploiia. Whips armed with metal 
or knotted cords.' 

“M> father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise jou with scorpuiris.''— I Kings ill. 11. 

Soot. The same as Scythian in ety- 
mology ; the root of both is Set. The 
Greeks had no c, and would change t 
into thf making the root ih/hy and by 
adding a phonetic vowel we get Skuth-ni 
(Scythians) , and Skofh-ai (Scoths) . The 
Welsh disliked » at the loginning of a 
word, and w’ould change it to //« ; they 
would also changed r or /: to .9, and th to 
d: whence the Welsh root would he 
Ysgd, and Skuth or Skoth would l)ecome 
ysyod. Once more, the Saxons would 
ciit off the Welsh y, and change the 
f/ back again to c, and the to con- 
verting the Ysgod to Scot. 

N.B. Before the third century Scot- 
land was called Caledonia or Alban. 

Soot-free. Tax-free, without pay- 
ment. {See bclotv.) 

Soot and Lot. A levy on all sub- 
jects according to their ability to pay. 
*Scot means tribute or tax, and lot means 
allotment or portion allotted. To pay 
scot and lot, therefore, is to pay the 
ordinary tributes and also the personal 
tax allotted to you. 

Sooto Greys. The 2ud Dragoons, 
the colour of whoso horses is grey. 
(Heavy-armed.) 

Soots wha hao. Words by Bobert 
Bums, to the music of an old Scotch 
tune called Hey Tuttie Taittie, The 
Land 0* the Leai is to the same tunc. 

Sootob. The people or language of 
Scotland. 

Highland Scotch, Scottish Gaelic. 

Lowland Scotch. The English dialect 
spoken in the lowlands of Scotland. 

V Broad Scotch. The official lan- 
guage of Scotland in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Sometimes used in 
novels and in verse. 

Sootob Brealcftuit {A). A substati- 
tial breakfast ol snndiy sorts of good 
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things to eat and drink. The Scotch are 
famous for their breakfast-tables and 
tea-fichts. No people in the world are 
more hospitable. 

Sqotob Bust. A thick fog with 
drizzling rain, common in Scotland. 

“A Scotcb loff will wer au EDglisbrnan through.” 
—Common myvng. 

Scotoli Pint {A), A Scotch pint = 
2 English quarts. 

Sootoh Pound {A) was originally of 
the same value as an English pound, but 
> after 1355 it gradually depreciated, until 
in IGOO it was but one-twelfth of the 
value of au English pound, that is 
about Is. 8d. 

Scotch Shilling - a penny sterling. 
The Scotch pound in 1600 was worth 
20d., and as it was divided into twenty 
shillings, it follows that a Scotch shilling 
was worth one penny Euglish. 

Soo'tia. Now applied poetically to 
Scotland, but at one time Ireland was so 
called. Hence Claudius says— 

” Wlipn Scots rame tliundertng from the Irish 
sliores, 

And ocean rroniblo<l, struck uiili hostile oars.” 

Sootlsts. Followers of Duns Scotus, 
who maintfiinod the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in opposition to 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

“Scotists and Tlioniists now in iieace remain.” 

Pope : A'snay on Cntiasm. 

Scotian^ St. Andrew is the patron 
saint of this country, and tradition says 
that the remains of the apostle were 
brought by Reg'ulus, a Greek monk, to 
the eastern coast of Fife in 368. (Sev 
Rule, aSV.) 

IScotland n Jief of England. Edward 
I. founded his claim to the lordship of 
Scotland on these four grounds : — (1) 
the ancient chroniclers, who state that 
Scotch kings had occasionally paid 
homage to the English sovereigns irom 
time immemorial. Extracts are given 
from St. Alban, Marianus Scotus, &ilph 
of Diceto, Roger of Hoveden, and Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury. (2) From charters 
of Scotch kings : as those of Edgar, son 
of Malcolm, William, and his son Alex- 
ander 1 1. (3) From p^ial rescripts ; as 
those of Honorius III., Gregory IX., and 
Clement IV. (4) By an extract from 
The Life and Miracles of St. John of 
Bev&rUg. The tenor of this extract is 
quite suited to this Dictionary of Fable : 
In the reign of Adelstan the Scots in- 
vaded England and committed great 
devastation. Adelstan went to drive 
them and, on reaching the T^e^ 


found that the Scotch had retreated. 
At midnight St. John of Beverley ap- 
peared to him, and bade him cross the 
river at daybreak, for be should dis- 
comfit the foe.” Adelstan obeyed Ibe 
vision, and reduced the whole kingdom 
to subjection. On reaching Dunbar on 
his return march, he prayed that some 
sign might be vouchsafed to him to satisfy 
all ages that “ God, by the intercession 
of St. John, had given him the kingdom 
of Scotland.” Then struck he wiwi hie 
sword the basaltic rocks near the coast, 
and the blade sank into the solid flint 
“as if it had been butter,” cleaving it 
asunder for “an ell or more,” and the 
cleft remains even to the present hour. 
Without doubt there is a fissure in the 
basalt, aud how could it have come there 
except in the way recorded above ? And 
how could a sword cut three feet deep 
into a hard rock without miraculous aid p 
And what could such a miracle have 
been vouchsafed for, except to show that 
Adelstan was rightful lord of Scotland ? 
Aud if Adelstan was lord, of course Ed- 
wai-d should be so likewise. Q. E. D. 

: Eiedn a^ vol. i. pt. ii. p. 771.) 

Scotland Yard (London). So called 
from a palace built there for the recep- 
tion of the kings of Scotland when they 
visited England. Pennant tells us it was 
originally given by King Edgar to Ken- 
neth of Scotland when he came to Lon- 
don to pay homage. 

Scotland lard. The headquarters of 
the Metropolitan Police, whence all 
public orders to the foixje proceed. 

*'Mr Walimle lias only to B|H'ak the word in 
Scotland Yard, luiil the iniika\\ill Ini cl oared.”— 
Pan Mall iiazi tte. 

Scott. The Walter Scott of Belgium. 
Hendrick Conscience. (Bom 1812.) 

The Southern Scott. Lord Byron calls 
Ariosto the Sir Walter Scott of Italy. 
{Vkilde Harold, iv. 40.) 

Scotus {Duns). Died 1309. His 
epitaph at Cologne is — 

•‘Scotia me geiiint, Anglia me suscepit, 

Gallia me docuit, L'olonia me tenet.” 

Scourge of Ctaristlons. Noured- 
din-Mahmhd of Damascus. (1116-1174.) 

Scourge of God. (1) Attila, king of 
the Hiins. A. P. Stanley says the term 
was applied to Attila in the' Hungar- 
ian Chronicles. In Isidore's Chromcle 
the Huns are called Virga Dei. (*, 
434-453.) 

(2) Gen'seric, king of the Vandals, 
who went about like a destroying angel 
“against all those who had, in his 
opinion, incurred the wfath of God.” 
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God-gesal (or beoda^tm) was the common 
title of the contemporary kings, like our 
mOratid, (*, 429-477.) 

Soonrge of Prinooft, Pietro Are- 
ti'uo was BO called for his satires. (1492- 
, 1566.) 

Seonrliig; I ^»eaped a teourinff — a 
disease. Scouring is a sort of flux in 
horses and cattle. (Latin, Minium pra^ 
tervehi ; French, Vkhapper belle.) 

Sooworon. A set of rakes in the 
eighteenth centiiry, who, with the Nic'- 
kers and Mohocks, committed great an- 
noyances in London and other large 
towns. 

Who has not heard the Roowcrers* midnight 
lame? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohocks' name ? 

Was thorea watchman took Ins hourly rounds, 

. Sale from their blows aud new-inveiitud 
wounds ? Gay : Trivia^ ii i. 

Serapo. rve got into a sad scrape 
— a great difficully . We use rub, squeeze, 
pin<m, and scrape to express the same 
idea. Thus Shakespeare says, **Ay, 
there’s the rub ” (difficulty) ; “ I have 
got into tribulation” (a squeeze, from 
the Latin t^'ih’ulo^ to squeeze) ; ** I am 
oome to a pinch ” (a difficulty). Some 
think the word a corrupt contraction of 
escapade^ but Hobert Chambers thinks it 
is borrowed from a term in golf. A rab> 
bit’s buiTOW in Scotland, he says, is called 
a “scrape,” and if the ball gets into 
such a hole it can hardly be played. The 
rules of the game allow something to the 
plavOT who “ gets into a scrape. ” {fiook 
of bags.) 

Scrape m Acggalntance (TIQ. The 
Gentleman'' s Magazine says that Hadrian I 
went one day to the nublic baths, and ; 
saw an old soldier, well known to him. 
scraping himself with a potsherd for 
want of a flesh-brush, llic emperor 
sent him a snm of mon^. Next day 
Hadrian found the bath crowded with 
-soldiers scraping themselves with pot- 
sherds, and said, “ Scrape on, gentlemen, 
but you’ll not scrape acquaintance with 
me.’^ {N. S.f xxxix. 230,) 

SekatClL Old Scratch. Scrat, the 
house-demon of the North. (Icelandic, 
ecratti, ah imp.) (See Deuce, Nice, etc.) 

Serateh (A). One who in a race 
starts from ^ scratch, other runners in 
the samejnuoe being a yard or so in ad- 
vaiioe> Iha scratch nutner |;8nerally is 
Qiuitrj^ hasalTefidy won n race, 


Coming up to the eeratcA-^p to the 
mark ; about to do what wo ww him 
to do. In prize-fighting a Ime is scratobad 
on the ground, and the toe of the fighter 
must come up to the scratch, 

Serateli Cradle. A mme jdayed 
with a piece of string stretched across the 
two Hands. The art is so to cross the 
thread as to produce a resemblance to 
something, ana for another so to transfer 
it to his own hands as to change the 
former figure into some other resem* 
blance. A corruption of “ cratch cradle ” 
(the manger cradle), because the first 
figure represents a cradle, supposed to 
be the cradle of the infant Jesus. 

Sorateh Crew (A), in a boat-race, 
means a random crew; not a regular 
crew. 

Soratoh Xlewen (A), or “scratch 
team,” in cricket, means eleven men 
picked up anyhow ; not a regular team. 

Soratoh Race (.^). A race of horses, 
men, boys, etc., without restrictions as 
to age, weight, previous winnings, etc. 

Scratched. A horse is said to be 
scratched when its name is scratched, 
out of the list of runners. “ Tomboy 
was scratched for the Derby at ten a.m. 
on Wednesday,” and no het on that horse 
made subsequently would be valid. 

Screw (A), meaning a small quantity, 
is in allusion to the habit eff putting a 
small quantity of small articles into a 
“ screw of paper.” 

An old screw. One who keeps his 
money tight, and doles it out in screws 
or small quantities. 

To put on the screw. To press for pay- 
ment, as a screw presses by gradually- 
increasing pressure. 

liaised your screw, Baisod yonc 
wages. 

“ * Has Tom got his screw raised ? ’ said Miltou.” 
—Truth : queer Story. isthdTcbruary, Knml 

Screw Loose (-A). Something amiss. 
The allusion is to joinery kept together 
by screws. 

Screw Plot (The) . 1708, when Queen 
Anne went to St. Paul’s to offer thanks- 
givings for the victory of Oudenarde. 
The tale is that the plotters took oat 
certain sci'ew-bolts .from the beams of 
the cathedral, that the roof ic%bt fall on 
the queen and her suite and kiU them. 

« Some of your MaefaiawliRn crow 
_ _Prpm heavy rput 5 »f raul 
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8«rww«d. Intexioated. A pb^al 
synoDjrm of which again is a plaj- 
f id fiynonym of hUwn out 

Screwed oa.Blgbt. Bis head was 
screwed m right. He was clear-headed 
and right-thinking. 

“ HiB heart wag in the right place . . . and hii 
head was screwed on right, too.'*— Boldreicaetf .* 
Robbery under Arwia^ x \ . 

Screwed on the wrong way. Crotchety, 
ungainly, not right. 

Scribe (1 syl.), in the New Testa- 
raent, weans a doctor of the law. Thus, 
in Matthew zxii. 35, we read, Then one 
of them, which was a lawyer ^ asked Him, 
Which is the great commandment of the 
law?” Mark (xii. 28) says, **One of 
the scribes came and asked Him, Which 
is the first commandment of all ? ” 

In thft Old Testament the wonl is used 
more widely. Thus Seraiah is called the 
scribe (secretary) of David (2 Sara. viii. 
17); in the Book of Chronicles “Jael 
the scribe ” was an oiheer in the king’s 
army, who reviewed the troops and 
called over the muster-roll. Jonathan, 
Baruch, Gemariah, etc., who were 
princes, were called scribes. Ezra, how- 
ever, called “a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses,” accords with the Now Testa- 
ment usage of the word. 

ScrlblCmc {Marti’ nm). A merciless 
satire on the false taste in literature cur- 
rent in the time of Pope. Cornelius 
Scrible'rus, the father of Martin, was a 
pedant, who enteriained all sorts of ab- 
surdities about the education of his son. 
Martin grew up a man of capacity ; but 
though he had read everything, his j udg- 
ment was vile and taste atrocious. 

Stirim'mage, A tussle ; a slight 
battle. From the obsolete scruner, a 
fencer ; French, esenmenr ; same root as 
escarmottch^ our skirmish. 



MS. Lansdoiene, 300 , f. lo, 

Scrlpto'res Deoem. A collection of 
ten ancient chronicles on English his- 
' tory, edited by Boger T^sden and John 
Selden. The ten chi'oiiiclers are Simeon 
of Durham, John of Hexham, Bichard 
of Hexham, Ailred of BievaJ, Balph de 
Diceto (Archdeacon of London), John 
Brompton of Jorval, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, ^omas Stubbs, William Thom of 
Canterbury, and Henry Knighton of 
Leicester. 

fkirtiito'res Qnlniiae. A collection 
of five chronicles on the early history of 
Kn(^d| edited by Tbonuis Gale. 


Sor^ito'rM Tnm Uhe time writet^"]. 
Meanii^ Bichord of Cirencester, Gildas 
Badou'ious, end Nennius of Bangor. 
Julius Bertram, professor of ETpgUitii at 
Copenhagen, professed to have discovered 
the first of these treatises in 1747, in the 
royal libroiy of that dty. Its subject is 
I>e Situ Britannia^ and in 17o7 he 
publudied it along with the two other 
treatises, calling the whole The Three 
Writers on the Ancient History of the 
British Nations. Bertram’s forgery was 
completely exposed by J. E. Mayor, 
in hiB preface to Bicardi de Cirencestria 
Speculum Histonale. {See SANOBOzn- 
ATHO.) 

Sciipto'riimi. An apartment in 
every abbey where writers transcribed 
service -books for the choir and books for 
the library. ( Warton .) 

Scrlptnrea. {Sec Seven Bibles.) 

Seu'damore {Sir). The lover of 
Am'oret, whom he finally marries. 
{Spenser : Faerie Quecne, book iii. iv.) 

Sondding under Bare Polea. In 

seaman’s language to scud moans to 
drive before a gale with no sails,. or only 
just enough to keep the vessel ahead of 
the sea; “scudding under bare poles” 
is being driven by the wind so violently 
that no sail at all* is set. Figuratively it 
means to cut and run so precipitately as 
to leave no trace behind. 

Soullabogue Massaoro. In the 

Irish rebellion of 1798 Scullabo^e 
House, Wexford, was seized by the rebels 
and used for a prison. Some thirty or 
forty prisoners confined in it were 
brought out and shot in cold blood, 
ivheu the news of a repulse of the rebels 
at New Boss amveJ (5th June, ’98), 
The bam at the back of the house was 
filled with prisoners and set on fire, apd 
Taylor, in his histor}', written at the 
time and almost on the spot, puts the 
number of victims at 184, and he gives 
the names of several of them. 

Sonlla. (6V Diamond . . .) 

Seulptnre. Fathers of French sculp- 
ture. 

Jean Goujon (1510-1572). 

Germain Pilou (1515-1590). 

Soutob. The scrapings of hides; 
also refuse of flax. (English, scotch^ to 
cut; Saxon, seeadm.) We have the 
word in the expression, “You have 
scotched the snake, not killed it.” 

“About half a mild from iho soutlierii outfail 
are two inanufactorlea, where the refuw from the 
London tannerieB, known as acutob, is ofSTSted 
Tims, 
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fionttle. To scuttle a ship is to bore 
a hole in it in order to nud^e it sink. 
Bather strangely, this word is from the 
same root as our word shut or bolt (Saxon 
scjftfel, a lock, bolt, or bar). It was first 
apphed to a hole in a roof with a door or 
lid, then to a hatchway in the deck of a 
ship with a lid, then to a hole in the 
bottom of a ship plugged up ; then comes 
the verb to pull out the plug, and leave 
the hole for the admission of water. 

Scuttle (of coals, etc.) is the Anglo* 
Saxon, seutely a basket. 

*• The Bcrgou [Norway] flahwomen ... in every 
direction are coming . with their senttlea 
swinging on their arms. In Bergen flsh is never 
carried in any other way ” — H. JI. JnckuMt : 
of Three Conete, lit. iii, p. 

Seattle Oat (7b). To sneak off 
quickly, to skedaddle, to cut and run. 
Anglo-Saxon sceotany to flee precipi- 
tately ; scitel^ an arrow ; sevotay a dart- 
ing nsh, like the trout ; scoty an arrow, 
etc. 

SoyUa* daughter of Nisu.s, promised 
to deliver Mcg'ara into the imnds of 
Minos. To redeem this promise she had 
to cut off a golden hair on her father’s 
head, which she effected while he was 
asleep. Minos, her lover, despised her 
for this treachery, and Scylla threw her- 
self from a rock into the sea. At death 
she was changed into a lark, and Nisus 
into a hawk. Scylla turned into a rock 
by Circe “ has no connection ” with 
the daughter of Nisus. 

“ Think of Scyllii’s fafo. 

Changed to a liirrL, and sent ro fly in air. 

She dearly iwye for Nisus’ injured hair " 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, lii. 

Sos^IUl Glaucus, a fisheiman, was in 
love with Scylla ; but Circe, out of 
jealousy, changed her into a hideous 
monster, and set dogs and wolves tol)ark 
round her incessantly. On tin’s Scylla 
threw herself into the sea and became a 
rock. It is said that the rock Scylla 
somewhat resembles a woman at a dis- 
tance, and the noise of the waves dashing 
against it is not unlike the barking of 
dogs and wolves. 

"Glancna, lost to joy, 

Curst in his love by vengeful Circe’s hnte. 

Attending wept his Bcylla’s hapless fute ’’ 
Camaetm : Lueiad, hk. vi. 

Avoiding Sci/Uaj he fell into CJum/hdia. 
Trying to avoid one error, he fell into 
another ; or, trying to avoid one danger, 
he fell into another equally fatal. Scylla 
and Cha^bdis are two rocks between 
Italy ana Sicily. In one was a cave 
where “ Scylla dwelt,” and on the other 
Charybdis dwelt under a fig-tree. Ships 
which tried to avoid one were often 
wmiced oh the other rock. It was Circe 


who changed Scylla into a frightful sea- 
monster, and Jupiter who chimged Oha- 
rybdis into a whirlpool. 

When r shun Scylla your CnCher, T fall into 
Chary Mis your mother.'’-^AaJkM|)eare.' JfercAatA 
o/Vtniiee,lu:B. 

Between Sei/lla and Charubdis. Be- 
tween two difficulties or fatal woTks. 

To fall fromScifUa into Charybdis — out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Soytbiaii or Tartarian Lamb ( The). 
Agnus ScythicuB, a kind of fern, called 
the borametz, orpolypodinmof Cayehne. 
It is said to resemble a lamb, and even 
in some cases to be mistaken for one. 

Sojrtlilan X>eflanoe. When Darius 
approached Scythia, an ambassador was 
sent to his tent with a bird, a frog, a 
mouse, and five arrows, then left; without 
uttering a word. Darius, wondcriug 
w'hat was meant, was told by Gobrias it 
meant ythis : Either fly away like a bird, 
and hide your head in a hole like a 
mouse, or swim across the rivet, ^ or in 
five days you will be laid prostrate by 
the Scythian arrows. 

Sea. Any large collection of water, 
more or less enclosed ; hence the expres- 
sion “ molten sea,” meaning the great 
brazen vessel which stood in Solomon’s 
temple (2 Chronicles iv. 5, and 1 Kings 
vii. 26). Wo hove also the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Black Sea, the White 
Sea, the Bed Sea, the Sea 6f Galilee, the 
Dead Sea, etc. ; and even tlie TJile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris are some- 
times called seas by the prophets. The 
world of water is the ocean. (Anglo- 
Saxon, sue.) 

The Old Man of the sea (Arabian 
Xtffhis). A creature encountered by 
Sinbad the Sailor in his fifth voyage. 
This terrible Old Mau contrived to get 
on the back of Sinbad, and would 
neither dismount again nor could he 
be shaken off. At last Siubad gave 
him some wine to drink, which so in- 
toxicated him that he relaxed his grip, 
and Siubad made his escape. 

At sea. Quite at sea. Wide of the 
mark ; quite wrong ; like a person in 
the open ocean without compass or chart. 

Sea-blue Bird of March (The), 
The wheatear, not the kingfisher. 

Sea Deltlesk 

Amphltrite (4 syl.)« Wife of Posei- 
don (3 syl.), queen goddess of the sea. 

N.B. Neptune had no wife. 

Doto, a sea-nymph, mentioned by 
Virgil. 

GalatSa, a daus^ter of Nereus. 
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GHaucus, a fidtermam ot Boeotia, after- 
wards a marine deity. 

Ino, who threw herself from a rock 
into the sea, and ^was made a sea- 
goddess. 

Neptune (2 syl.), king of the ocean. 

The Nereids (3 syl.) or Nereides (4 
syl. ), fifty in number. 

Ncreus (2 syl.) and his wife Doris. 
Their palace was at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean Sea. His hair was sea- 
weeds. 

Oooiinos and his wife Tothys. Occanos 
was not god of the sea, but of the 
occaii^ supposed to form a boundary 
round the world. 

Oceanides (d syl.). Daughters of 
Oceilnos. 

Falemon, the Greek Portumniis. 

Portumnus, the protector of harbours. 

Poseidon (3 syl.), the Greek Neptune. 

Proteus (2 syl.), who assumed every 
variety of shape. 

Sirens (7%/'). Sea nymphs who 
channed hy song. 

Tethys, wife of Oceanos, and daughter 
of Uranus and Terra. 

Thetis, a daughter of Nereus and 
mother of Achilles. 

Triton, sou of Poseidon (3 syl.). 

V The Naiads or Naiilde.*! (3 syl.) were 
rieer nymphs. 

Sea-girt Isle. England. So culled be- 
cause, as Shakespeare has it, it is * ^ hedged 
in with the main, that w'ater- walled bul- 
wark ** {Kir*ff John, ii. 1). 

“ This precious stone set in the siJier sea, 

Winch serves il in theolDco of a 

Or as a moat defeiisn e to a house, 

Against the envy of Jess Liappier lanrls.*’ 

Shukcapeare : King litchard II., li. 1. 

Sea-green Inoorruptlble {The). So 
Carlyle called Kobespierre in his French 
Revolution. 

“Tlio song IS a •short one, and may perhaps 
serve to tpiahfy our' judgment of the 'sea-green 
Tncorrnptihle.’*'— A'ufea awrt Qneries, Sopiemlier 
IQth, 1891, p. m 

Sea Lege. B.e has got his sea legs. 
Frt able to walk on deck when the ship 
i-t rolling ; able to beat- the motion of the 
ship without sea-sickness. 

Sea Serpent. Pontoppidan, in his 
Natural Jlistorg of Norway, speaks of 
sea serpents 600 feet long. Tne great 
sea serpent was said to have been seen 
off the coast of Norway in 1819, 1822, 
1837. Hans Egede afiirms that it was 
seen on the coast of Greenland in 1734. 
In 1816, 1817, 1819, 1833, and in 1869, it 
made its appearance near Boston. In 
1841 it was “ seen by tlie crew of Her 
Majesty’s frigate Daaalus, in the South 
AtSantie Oeean. In 1875 it was seen 


hy the crew of the barque Pauline* 
Girth, nine feet. 

Seaboard. That part of a country 
which bonier s on ttie sea ; the coast- line. 
It should be seahord. (French, bord, 
the edge.) 

SeaL The .sire is called a bull, its 
females are cows, the offspring are 
called pups ; the hrecding-place is called 
a rookery, a group of young seals is 
called a pod. The male seal till it is 
full grown is called a bachelor, 'A 
colony of seals is called a herd. A 
sealer is a scal-huuter, seal-hunting is 
called scaling, and the seal trade sealery. 

Seamy Side {The). The “wrong” 
or worst side ; as, the “ seamy side of 
Aastralin,” “the seamy side of life.” 
Thus, ill velvet, in Brussels carpets, in 
tapestry, etc., the “ wrong” side shows 
the seanis or threads of tlie pattern ex- 
hibited on the right side. 

“ Voti the ‘54*:uu.v side of Iniman nature In its 
iiuiat aeamy at t ire." "IterwiK of It. Buchanan's play 
Alone in hontUm, Nevemher, iSeUi. 

‘ My present purpose is to call attention to the 

-aruy side of the Austniluin colonies. There is, 
as we know, such a thing as eorton-liacked satin ; 
hut. the colonists Lake niro to show us only the 
face of I ho goods." -Xt/uhcMUi Century, April, 
IHpl, p. .’>24. 

Seasons {The). In art. The foui 
seasons have often been sculptured or 
painted by artists : 

Poussin tlrew hi.s .symbolic characters 
from the Old Testanient. Thus, Adam 
and Eve in Paradise represent Spring ; 
Biith in the conifields represents Sum- 
mer ; Joshua and Caleb bringing grapes 
from the Land of Promise represent 
Autumn ; and the Deluge represents 
Winter. 

The Ancient Greeks characterised 
Spi’ing by Mercuiy, Summer hy Apollo, 
Autumn by Bacchus, and Winter by 
Hercules. 

M. Girondet xiainted for the King of 
Spain four pictures, with allegoric cha- 
racter, from the Herculaneum. 

Seba'ra'lm (4 syl.). Rabbis who 
lived after the Talmud was finished, and 
gave their ludgment on traditionary 
difficulties {At ilerek seharoth, “by way 
of opinion ”). {Ritxforf.) 

Sebastian (•'^V.). Patron saint of 
archers, because he was bound to a tree 
and shot at wdtli arrows. As tlie arrows 
stuck in his body, thick as pins in a 
piu-cushion, he was also made patron 
saiut of pin-makers. And as he was a 
centurion, he is patron saint of soldiers. 

27te English St. Sebastian. St. Ed- 
mund, the martyr-king of East Anglia. 
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HeiATe himsdf up to his enemies under 
the nope of saving bis people by this 
sacrifice. The Danes first eoourgea him 
with rods, and then, binding mm to a 
tree, shot arrows at and finally cut 
off his head. A legend tells how a wolf 
guarded the head till it was duly in- 
temd. The monastery and cathedral 
of 'St‘ Edmundsbuty were erected on the 
place of his burial. 

Sabaa'tlAiilstea. Persons who be- 
lihve that Dom Sebastian, wbo fell in 
the battle of Alcazarquebir in 1578, will 
return to earth, when Brazil will be- 
come the chief kingdom of the earth. 

7 A similar tradition is attached to 
several other names. 


Sooond* (See Two.) 

Seeond-luuid. Not new or original ; 
what has already been the properiv of 
another; as, ** second-hand tooks,*’ 
second-hand clothes,** etc. 


Beoond Bight. The power of seeing 
things invisible to others ; the power of 
foreseeing future events by ineaus of 
shadows thrown before them. Many 
TTI ghlatider a daim this power, which 
the ancient Gaels called shadow-sight 
(jCaieeMtay'auffh) . 

** Kor less a\ ailed his optic sleiffht. 

And Scottish gift of second sfght.** 

Trwabnll. 

BoeonB Ifflnd (Thc)y in running. All 
animals soon after the start get out of 
breath, but as the body becomes heated, 
breathing becomes more easy, and en- 
dures UU fatigue produces exhaustion ; 
this is called the eeeond wind, 

** That mysterious physical readj ustment, known 
Jn animals as * second breath,' came ui the rescue 
'Of his fainting frame/'— Barton Exiteriment, 
chap. X. 


fliwmnd of Time M). The sixtieth 
part of an hour was called by the Bomons 
tertipUlutn, and the sixtieth part of a 
minute was ecrupUlum mundnm. 


Seo'oBdary Colours. (Sec under 

COLOUBS.) 

Soorot do PoUohiiMUe (Ze), No 

secret at all. A secret known to all 
the world ; old news. We have also 
** Hawker’s News,” Piper’s News,” 
The secrets of Pomchiuelfe are ** stage 
whiqpers ” told to all the audience. 


** Bntre nous, 


Lo seo^t de d 


Ha Jfawotte, ii. 12. 


Soowlsf Clergy (7%^. The parish 
derey who live in the vt^orld, in contra- 
distmctioii to monks, wbo live in monas- 
teries, etc., out of the world. (Latin, 
isniAim.) 


Boo^nlor OMnes. Ihose held ^ the 
'Bomans onl^ once in a omitury. While 
the kings reigned they were maid in the . 
Campus Martius, in honour of Pluto 
and Proseipine, and were instituted iu 
obedience to the Sibylline verses, with 
the promise that empire mould 

remain iu safety so long as this ad- 
monition was obMi'ved.” 


“ Dale, qum procSmiir 
Teiui/ore aiicro 

ijuo Rihyllini inomiSrc vorsua." 

Horace: Carmen ikculare, a.c.c.,737.' 

Sedan Chairs. So ca.lled from eedea 
(Latin, *^a seat”). Their introduction 
into England is by Hume (vol. iv. 605) 
erroneously attributed to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, it is said, gave great 
offence by emplo^iig men as beasts of 
burden. Sir S. Dunconibo used one iu 
1634, when Buckingham was a boy, and 
we find it spoken or as far back as 1581. 
It was introduced into France (in 1617) 
bv the Marquis de Montbruu, and called 
chaise d porfeurs, 

? It IS generally said that these chairs 
were first made at Sedan, on the Meuse : 
but this is not at all probable, us, without 
doubt, the invention was introduced into 
France from England. 

S e drat. Tlie lotus-tree which stands 
on the right-hand side of the invisible 
throne oi Allah. Its branchea extend 
wider than the distance between heaven 
and earth. Its leaves resemble the ears 
of an elephant. Each seed of its fruit 
encloses a houri; and two rivers issue 
from its I’oots. Numberless birds sing 
among its branches, and numberless 
angels rest beneath its shade. 


See'dy. Weary, worn out, out of 
sorts ; run to seed. A hat or coat is 
termed seedy when it has become shabby. 
A man is seedy after a debauch, when 
he looks and feels out of sorta 


SeeL To close the eyelids of a hawk 
by running a thread through them : to 
hoodwink. (French, ciltei\ eil^ the eye- 
la^.) 


IP that no young could give out nucb a neom- 
I her father’s even un. close as oak." 


See'mnrgli. The wonderful bird that 
could speak all the languages of the 
world, and whose knowledge embraced 
jMSst, present, and future events- (Bw- 
Hm mythology,) 


BeUm Bora# (The\ A possession 
which invariably brought ill luck with 
it. Hence the Latin proverb *^Tlle honw 
habei egutm Seitmum,*' Cneius Balue 
had an Argive hotse^ of the breed s 
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Diomed, of a bay colour and siirpasaing 
beauty^ but it vac fatal to its possessor. 
SeioB was put to death by Matk Antony. 
Its next owner, Cornelias Bolabelia, 
who bought it for 100,000 sesterces, was 
killed in Syria during the civil vran. 
Gains Cassius, who next took posaes^n 
of it, perished after the battle of Philippi 
the very sword which stabbed Cffisar. 
Antony had the horse next, and after 
the battle of Actium slew himself. 

Like the gold of Tolosa and Her- 
mione’s necloace, the Seian or Sejan 
horse was a fatal possession. 

Baldliti Water. Natural mineral 
water from a spring in the village of 
Seidlitz, in Bohemia. (See Sei/tzeb.) 

Selke (pron. Seeks), A religious sect 
in Hindustan, founded in 1500. They 
profess the purest Deism, and are dis- 
tinguished from the Hindus by worship- 
ping one invisible god. The word means 
lion, and was appied to them on ac- 
count of th^ir heroic resistance to the 
Moslem. Ultimately they subdued La- 
hore, and established a military common- 
wealth in the Punjab, etc. 

V In 1049 the l^injab was annexed 
to the British empire. 

Sfilmli, in the Psalms. Mattheson, 
the musical critic, says the word is 
equivalent to da capoj and is a direction 
to the choir to repeat the psalm down to 
the part thus indicated. 

S^'niA or Sele'meb. The headland 
of the Persian Uulf, commonly called 
Cape Musseldom. The Indituis throw 
oocoanuts, fruits, and flowei's into the 
sea when they pass this cape, to secure 
a propitious voyage. (Morter.) 

BreezfS from tlio Indian aea 
Blow round tielania’s Baintod'capo.” 

, Moore: Ftre Worehippera. 

Zelelie. The moon-goddess ; some- 
times, but improperly, called Diana, os 
Diana is always call^ the chaste hunt- 
ress ; but Selene had fifty daughters by 
Endymiou, and several by Zeus, one of 
whom was called “ The Dew ” (£rse), 
Diana is represented with bow and 
arrow running after the stag; but 
Selene is represented in a chariot drawn 
by two white horses; she has wings 
on her ^iQulders and a sceptre in her 
hand. 

The dpasty of Seleu- 
cus. ^ Selenous succeeded to a port of 
Alexander’s vast empire. The mon- 
archy consisted of Syria, a part of Asia 
AikdaU provinces. 


Znllm. Son of Abdallah and cousin 
of Zuleika (3syl.). When GiafiBr (2 syl.) 
murdered Abdallah, he took Selim and 
brought him up as his own son. The 
young man fell in love with Zuletka, 
who thought he was her brother; but 
when she discovered he was Abdallah’s 
son, she promised to be his bride, fmd 
eloped with him. As soon os Giaffir 
discovered this he went after the fugi- 
tives, and shot Selim. Zuleika killed 
herself, and the old pacha was left child-‘ 
less. The character of Selim is bold, 
enterprising, and truthful. (Byron: 
Bride of Alydos.) 

Sdlim (soil of Akliar). The name of 
Jehanguire, before his accession to the 
throne. He married NourmahaV (the 
Light of the Harem). {See Noubicxbal). 

Serjnkt, A Perso-Turkish dynasty 
which gave eleven kings and lasted 138 
years (1056-1194). It was founded by 
Togrul Beg, a descendant of Seljuk, 
chief of a small tribe which gamed 
possession of Boka'ra. 

Soil A saddle. << Vaulting ambition 
. . . o’erleaps its sell ” (Ma^th^ i. 7). 
(I^itin, sella; Fi*ench, selte,) W'indow 
sdl is the Anglo-Saxon syl (a basement). 

**Ue left biH iuflio sti'od with goUieu sell.** 

Spenecr : Faertc Queent, ii. S. ’ 

Sell, sold. Made a captive, as a pur- 
chased slave. St. Paul says he was 
“ sold under sin ” (Bom. vii. 14). (Anglo- 
Saxon, sell-an, to give.) 

A sell. A “ do,” a deception, a “ take- 
in.” Street vendors wlio take in the 
unwary with catchpennies, chuckle like 
hens when they have laid an egg, “ Sold 
again, and got the money ! ” 

Selling Race (A), in which horses t^ 
be sold are run. These hoi'ses must have 
the sale price ticketed. The winner is 
generally sold by auction, and the owner 
gets both tlie selling price and the 
stakes. If at the auction a price is ob- 
tained above the ticketed price it is 
divided between the second-best horse 
and the race-fund. (Sec Handicap, 
Sweepstakes, Plate, Weight-fob- aub 
Kace.) 

The owner of niiy of tlie linrsos may claim any 
borse in a selling race at tbe price ticketed. 

Selling the Paso. This is a phtase, 
very general in all Ireland, apj^ed to 
those who turn queen’s or king’s evi- 
dence, or who impe^ their ooiufE^dM 
for money. The tradition is that a reg;i- 
ment of soldiers was sent by Crotha, 
“lord of Atha,” to hold a pass against 
the invading army of Trathol, “ Kmg of 
Gael.” The pass was betrayed for 
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money. The Fir-boigs beiim subdued, 
Trathal assumed the title ox of 

Ireland.” 

Selt'ser Water. A corruption of 
Setters ff'ttiei' ; so called from the Lower 
Selters, near Lipiburg (Nassau). 

Semlr'amie of the North. Mar- 
gart^t of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
(1353-1412.) 

Catherine II. of Itussia (1729-179G). 

Sona'iiiiB {SU) fled to the island of 
Scattery, and resolved that no female 
form should ever step upon it. An angel 
led St. Gon'ora to the island, but the 
recluse refused to admit her. Tom 
Moore has a poem on this legend, St. 
Senanus and ine Lady. {Irish Melodies, 
No. 1. (^fe^KEtTN.J 

SOB'eoa. The Christian Sen'tea. 
Bishop Hall of Norwich. (1574- 1 (mG. ) 

Senior Op'tlme (3 syl.) A Cam- 
bridge University expi-essioii uieaiuiig 
one of the second-class in the mathe- 
matical tripos. The iirst class consists 
of Wranglers. 

Jn Ibe raiversity of ('aiiibnd^c pver.\ braiu-li 
IS divided Jntti rliiec <'laH8e8,and the ihrce cIub.M*** 
are called a tripos. In rtie iiiarlieniaiu’al tn|>os, 
those of the /(rzf class are called u’ciino/crz, tlatae 
of the sec'onu class an* sminr optivu « (3 sj I ), and 
those of the third class junior opthuvg. haw, 
classical, and other triposes ha\e no distnicine 
names, but are called Class T., 11., or 111. of the 
resiieccire triiws. 

Sennaoliorlb, wdiose anuy w*as de- 
stroyed by the Angel of Death, is by 
the Orientals called King Moussai. 
(jy Herhelot, notes to the Koran. ^ 

8o*iuiight. A week; seven nights. 
Fen Vniyht, fourteen nights. These words 
are relus of the ancient Celtic custom of 
beginning the day at sunset, a custom 
observed by the ancient Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, 
and by the modem representatives of 
these people. In Gen. i. we always And 
the evening precedes the morning ; as, 
** The evening and the niomiug w'ere the 
first day,” etc. 

Sen'teiioeB (3 fiyl.). The four books 
of Sentences, by Pierre Lombard, the 
foundation of scholastic theology of the 
middle period. (See Sghoolken.) 

Master of the Sentences. Pierre Lom- 
bard, schoolman. (Died 1164.) 

l^'ttneL Archd. Smith says, It is 
one set to watch the sentXm (Lat.) or 
hold of a ship,” but the Fr. sefitier, a 
path or ** beat,” is far more probable. 
(PVench, sentineUe; Italian, sentinella; 
^ French sent%er is from the Latin 


Sepoy. The Indian doldier is se 
called, says Bishop Heber, from rip. a 
bow, tlieir principal wea]^n in oluen 
times. {Si/whi, a soldier.) 

Sept. A clan (Latin, septmi, a fold), 
all the cattle, or ail the voters, in a given 
euclosui*c. 


September Maseacree. An indis- 
criminate slaughter of Loyab'sts confined 
nt the time in the Ablmyc and otlier 
French prisons. Dauton gave order for 
this onslaught after the capture of 
Verdun by the allied Prussian army. It 
lasted the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1792. As many as 8,000 persons 
fell in this massacre, among whofn wni 
the Princess de Lamballe. 


Septuages'ima Sunday. In round 
numbers, seventy days before Easter. 
The thiid Sunday before Lent. Keally 
only sixty -eight days before Easter. 

Sep'tuaglnt. A Greek version of the 
Old Testament, so called because it was 
made, in round numbers, by seventy 
Jews ; more correctly speaking, by 
seventy- two. Dr. Oairipbell di8a])provtiS 
bf this derivation, and says it was so 
called because it was sanctioned and 
authorised by the Jew’isli San'hedrim or 
great councif. which consisted of seventy 
menibers besides the high priest. This 
derivation falls in better with the modem 
notion that the version tvas mode at 
different times by different translators 
between B.c. 270 and 130. (Latin, sep- 
tnaginta, seventy.) 

•.* Tbe St'ptiiaiionr conrainR tbe Apurryplia. 
Ad'firiliuir to legend, tbe iSeptuagint wan made 
at Alexandria by bc\eut}-two Jews in seventy* 
rwotlais. 


Seraglio. The palace of the Turkish 
sultan, situated in the Golden Horn, and 
enclosed by walls seven miles and a half 
in circuit. The chief entrance is the 
SnhUme Gate ; and the chief of the large 
edifices is the Harem, or ” sacred spot,” 
wdiich contains numerous houses, one for 
each of the sultan's wives, and others 
for his concubines. The black eunuchs 
form the inner guard, and tlie white 
eunuchs the second guard. The SCraglio 
may be visited by strangers ; not so the 
Harem. 

Ser'apbim. An order of angels dis- 
tinguished for fervent aeal and religions 
ardour. The word means '*to bum.” 
{See Isaiah vi. 2.) 


'* XbouBand celestiitl ardours [seraphs] where lie 
stood 

Veiled with his gorgeous Wings, up springing 
light. 

Flew thronsfh (he midst of heaven. 

- - ^ jratofi: PUrsdtosXosf, v.m, ' 
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Sera'pUk The Ptolemaic form of the 
Egyptian Osi'ris, The word is a cor- 
ruption of (dead apis, os rather 

**OBiiified apis”)*, a deity which hod so 
many things ’ in common with ^ Osi'ris 
that it is not at all easy to distinguish 
them. 

Serapis. Symbol of the Nile and of 
fertility. 

Serat (^fO* Tlie ordeal bridge over 
which everyone will have to pass at tlic 
resurrection. It.is not wider than the 
edge of a scimitar, and is thrown across 
the gulf of hell. The faithful, says the 
Koran, will pass over in safety, but 
sinners will fall headlong into the dreary 
realm beneath. 

Serba'nlaa Bog or Serbo'nla. A 

mess from which there is no way of ex- 
tricating oneself. The Serboniaii bog 
was between Egypt and I’alestine. 
Strabo calls it a lake, and says it was 
200 stadia long, and 50 broad ; Pliny 
makes it 150 miles in length. Hume 
says that whole annies have been lost 
therein. Typhon lay at the bottom of 
tills bog, whieli wiis tlicreforo called 
Ti/phon's lireathiug Hole. It received 
its name fiom Sehaket-Bardoil, a king 
of Jerusalem, who died there on his 
return from an cxxiedition into Egypt. 

“ Now, sir, I must say f know of no Serlionlan 
boiur deoper tiiaii a £5 rating would prove lo lx*.”— 
H, DutratU iChunc. of the Hxch.), Times, March 19, 
1807. 

“ A gulf pnifound as that Serhoniaii bog, 

Betwixt Dainiataaiicl Mminl Cassius uld, 

Where armies whole have sunk.*' 

Ifilion : ParaUUv Lost, ii. 5P2. 

Sereme'nes (4 syl.). Brother-in-law 
of King Sardanapa'lus, to whom he en- 
trusts liis signet-ring to put down a 
rebellion headed by Arba'ces the Medo 
and Bel'esis, the Chaldean soothsayer. 
He is slaiu in a battle with the insur- 
gents. {Bifrofi : Sardaftapaius.) 

Serena'de (3 syl.). Music jierformed 
in the ttererw — i.e. in the open air at 
eventide ^ (Latiu, scrdufiin, whence the 
French serenade and Italian serenata), 

*' Or serenate which the starved lo\er sings 

To liis proud fair.". 

Milton : Paradise Lost, iii. 709. 

Sere'ne (2 syl.). A title given to 
certain German princes. Those princes 
who used to hold under the empii'e were 
entitled Serene or Moat Serene Htgh^ 
neeaee, 

It^a all serene. All right (Spanish, 
serdna^ ‘*all right the sentiners coun- 
tersign). Sereno, the night- wateb. 

ns clearly understand eaok other.' 'AU 
serene,' responded FoBter.”— Watson ; The Web of 
«Asi6!pi<*«‘,chap. viil. .. ^ 
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Serif and SaaserlCi The former u 
a letter in typography with the wings” 
or finishing-strokes (as T) ; the latter is 
vrithout the finishing-strokes (as T). 

ltorJeant8-at«Law. Frendi, frh^es^ 
eerjensy a corruption of frdires-eervientee 
of the Templars. 

Sermon Lane (Doctors Commons, ‘ 
London). A coiTuiitioii of Shrre-nwniere 
Lane (tlu* lane of the money-shearers or 
clippers, whoso office it w'as to cut and 
round the melal to be stamped into. 
moni‘y). The Mint was in the street 
now calk'd Old Change. {Maitland: 
London^ ii. 880.) 

Serpent. An attribute of Cecilia, 
St, Euphe'mia, and many other saints, 
either liecause they trampled on Satan, 
or because the^^ miraculously cleared 
some countiy of such reptiles. {See 
Daoon.) 

Serpenty in Christian arty figures in 
Paradise its the tempter. 

The lira/en serjieut gave newness of 
life to those who were bitten by the fieiy 
dragons and riiised their eyes to this 
symbol. (Numb. \xi. 8.) 

It is generally ])l:ieed iiiider the feet 
of the Virgin, in allusion to the ]>romise 
made to Eve after the fall. (Gen. iii. 16.) 

Satan is called the great serpent 
because under the fonn of a serpent 
he tempted Eve. (Rev. xii. 9.) 

V It is rather strange that, in Hindu 
mythology, hell is called Narac (the 
region of serpents). (67r W. Jofws,) 

Serpent metamorphoses. Cadmos and 
his wife Hanno'nia were by Zeus con- 
verted into serpents and removed to 
Elysium. Eseula'pius, god of Epidau'- 
ros, assumed the form of a seipeiit when 
he appeared at Rome during a pesti- 
lence, Therefore is it that tlie goddess 
of Health heai-s in her hand a serpent. 

O wa\ e, Hyjro’.ii, n'or Bnbinnia'a throne 

Tby serpt*iit-W!ind, ninl mark it for thine own.** 
Jhirinn : Jiconomy of Vegetation, iv. 

Jupiter Ammon appeared to Olym'- 
pia ill the form of a serpent, and became 
the father of Alexander the Great. 

* W^heii glides a silver aeriient, treacherous guest I 
And fiiir Olyinina folds liiiri to her breast." 

Maru'in: Economy of Vegetation, i. s. 

Jupiter Capitoli'nus, in a similar foim, 
became the father of ^pio Africanus. 

The serpent is emblefnatical— 

(1) Of wisdom. “ Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves ” 
(Matt. X. IG). 

(2) Of subtilty. “Now the serpent 
was more subtil than any beast of tHkt 
field” (Gen. iii. 1). 
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Zt is «a£d i2iat the oeras'tSs hides in 
aaoid that it may Ute the horse’s foot 
and get the rider thrown. In allusion 
to thifi belief, Jacob eays, Dan sliall lie 
... an adder in the path, that biteth 
the horse^B hede, bo that his rider shall 
fall backward ” (Qen. xlix. 17). 

It is said that serpents, when attacked, 
swallow their yonng, and eject them 
again on reaching a place of safety. 

Thomas Lodge says that people called 
SanTeoTB have St. Catherine's wheel in 
the palate of their months, and therefore 
oanheal sting of serpents. 

The Bible also tells ns that it stops 
np its ears that it may not be charmed 
the chsnner. (I^. Iviii. 4.) 

nerpent is symbolical— 

(1) Of deity, because, says Plutarch, 
** it feeds upon its own body : even so 
a)) thinm spring from God, and will be 
xcravea into deity again.*’ {Be Isxde et 
Qfirildej^ i. 2, p. d ; and Fhilo Byblius.) 

01) Of eternity, as a corollaiy of the 
lonBEier. It is represented os forming a 
and holding its tail in its mouth. 
Of renovation. It is said that the 
B^tpent, when it is old, has the power of 
growing young again like the eagle,” 
oy castmg its slough, which is done by 
squeezing itself between two rocks. 

(4) Of guardian spirits. It was thus 
enft|i|lDyed by the ancient Greeks and 
Bomans, ana not unfrequently the figure 
of a Beirut was depicted on their altars. 

Bi the temple of Athen'a at Athens, a 
serpent was kept in a cage, and called 
‘^the Guardian Spirit of the Temple.” 
Hus serpent was supposed to be ani- 
mated hy the soul of Erictho’uius. 

lb elm'ish a serpent in your bosom. To 
show kindness to one who proves un- 
giaibBful. The Greeks say that a hus- 
bandman found a serpent's egg, which 
he put into his bosom. The egg was 
hatmied by the warmth, and the young 
seipent stung its benefactor. 

*• Tlierefore tbink blm as a scriient’s cgjr 
Which, batebed, wualA (as bis kind) vrow dan- 
gerous.” Hbukespeare : Julius Camr, li. 1. 


l%eir ears have been serjtenUlicked, 
They have the gift of foreseeing events, 
the power of seeing into futurity. Tliis 
is a Greek superstition. It is said that 
Geam.ndra and Hel'enus were gifted 
wiiSh the power of prophecy, because 
seinmtB licJrod their ears while sleeping 
fa w temple of Apollo. 

W^eeed of the woman shall hrttise the 


ses^peHts head (Gen. iii. 15). 
Mil bruised the heel oi i 


the ^'seed of the woman,” 
brnised the serpent’s Aasd. 


Sefpents food. Fennel is said to be 
the favourite food of serpents, with the 
jmoe of which it restores its sight wh^ 

Serpcfits, Brazilian wood is a panacea 
against the bite of serpents. The 
Countess of Salisbury, in the reign of 
James I., had a bedstead made oi this 
wood, and on it is the legend of 
soit qvi mal ypensr,''* 

Serpentine Veraee. Such os end 
with the same word as they begin with. 
The following are examples : — 

“Creseir nmnr niimmi, quantum ipsa jiccnnia 
rrescit.** 

(Grctttor prows tbn love of iiolf, as poll itself 
prows prestor.) • 

” Aml)o llorcnfos a’tatibus, Arcades aifino.’ 

(Bi>ib in the spring of life, Arcadians liotb ) i 

Serrapnr'da. High screens of rep 
cloth, stiffened with cane, used to en- 
close a considerable space round the 
royal tent of the Persian army. 

Servant {Faithful). {See Adam.) 

Serve. Vll set've him out—g^ve him 
a quid pro quo. This is the French des-^ 
setrei'f to do an ill turn to one. 

To sert'e a rope. To roll something 
upon it to prevent it from being fretted. 
Tne “ service” or material employed is 
spun yam, small lines, sennit, ropes, old 
leather, or canvas. 

Servus Servo'mm {Latin), The 
slave of slaves, the drudge of a servant. 
The style adopted by the Bomau pon- 
tiffs ever since the time of Gregory the 
Great is Servus Servorum Bex, 

“Alexander episcopus, servus servuruin Dei, 
Kanssiino flliu Willielmo galutem.*’— ; 
Fcedera, i. p. 1. 

Sea'ame (3 syl.). Oily grain of the 
natural order Pedalia'cess, originally 
from India. In Egypt they eat sesame 
cakes, and the Jews frequently add the 
seed to their bread. The cakes made of 
sesame oil, mixed with honey and. pre- 
served citron, are considered an Oriental 
luxury; sesame is excellent also for 
puddings. {See Open Sesame.) 

“Among the numerous objects . . . was a hlaofc 
borse. ... On one side ul its manger there was 
clean barley and sesame, and the otli^er was Illled 
with rose-water.”— Aro&ton Nxghts (.Third Caten- 
der). 

Somalia. King of the serpent race, on 
which Vishnu reclines on the primeval 
waters. It has a thousand heads, on one 
of which the world rests. The coiled-up 
sesha is the emUem of eternity. {Mindu 
mythology^ 

Set Off (A). A coxnmerdal expres- 
sion. The credits are set off against the 
debits, and the balance strud^. 
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Set off to advantago. A term med ^ 
jewellers, who set o£E precious stones by 
appropriate settings/* 

Sat Scene. In tlieatrical parlance, 
a scene built up by the stage carpenters, 
or a fumisl^d •interior, as a diwdng- 
rooin, as distiuguished from an ordinary 
or shifting scene. 

Set*to (A). A boxing match, a 
pugilistic fight, a scolding. In pugilism 
the combatants are by their seconds 
“set to the scratch ” or line marked on 
the ground. 

Set'eboB. A deity of the Patago- 
nians,' introduced by Shakespeare into 
his Tmnpi'st. 

“ Hib art IB <)f fliirli iKiwer, 

It. would ooMirol my dam's g<Hl, 

. And make a vassal of kim.'* Teiitpeat, t. 

Seth'ites (2 syl.). A sect of the 
second century, who maintained that 
the Messiah was Seth, son of Adam. 

Setting a Hen. Giving her a certain 
number of eggs to hatch. The whole 
number for incubation is called a settujff. 

Setting a Saw. Bending the teeth 
alteinately to the right or left in order 
to make it work more easily. 

Setting of a JewbL The frame of 
gold or silver surrounding a jewel in a 
ring, brooch, etc. 

“TIub pri'cioua stono Bet in tlie ailver.soa.’* 
ShaketsjHfare : Richard 11.^ ii. 1. 

Setting of Plaster or Paint. Its 

hardening. 

Setting of Son, Moon, and Stars. 

Their sinking below the horizon. 

Setting the Thames on Fire. (iSee 

Thames.) 

Settle your Bash {To). **To cook 
his goose;” or *‘muke mince- meat of 
him.” Our slang is full of similar 
phrases. 

“ About oariB bb goes mad in tbeir castleR, 
And feiualCB wuat settleB tbeir hash.” 

Sims: Bagmet Ballads (.Polin'). 

Seven (Greek, hepta ; Latin, geptein ; 
German, sieben ; Anglo-Saxon, tteofan ; 
etc.) . A holy number. There are seven 
days in creation, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, seven days in the w^eek, 
seven graces, seven divisions in the 
Lord’s Prayer; seven ages in the life of 
man, and the just fall** seven times a 
day.** There are seven phases of the 
moon, every seventh year was sabbat- 
ical, and seven times seven years was the 
jubilee. The three great Jewish feasts 
lasted seven dayi^ and between the first 
shd second of these feasts were seven 


weeks. Ijevitical puiifioatiouB lasted, 
seven days. We have seven churdieB 
of Asia, seven candlesticks, seven' stiins, 
seven trumpets, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, seven horns, the liumb 
has seven eyes, ten times seven Israelites 
go to Egypt, the exile lasts the same 
number of years, and there we^ ten 
times seven elders. Pharaoh in his 
dream saw seven kine and seven ears of 
com, etc. 

It is frequently used indefinitely to 
signify a long time, or a great many ; 
thus in the Interlude of the F<>ur Ele~ 
mentH^ the dance of Apetyte is called 
the best “ that I have seen this seven 
yere.” Sliakespeare talks of a man 
beiug “ a vile thief tliis seven year.** 

Seven Bibles ( The) or Sacred Books. 

(1) The Ihhlc of Christians. (Canon 
completed a.d. 494; Old Testament as 
we have it, b.c. 130.) 

(2) The Kddas of the Scandinavians. 

(3) The Five Kings of the Chinese. 
** King ** hero means web-of -cloth on 
which they were originally written. 

(4) The Koran of the Mohammedans. 
(Seventh century, a.d.) 

^6) The Tri Ti tikes of the Buddhists. 
(Sixth century b.c.) 

(0) The 'Three Vedas of the HindOs. 
(Twelfth century b.c.) 

(7) Kendare.staoftlui'PcrsmBB. (Twelfth 
century b.c.) 

Seyen Bodies in Aloliemy. Sun is 

gold, moon silver, Mars iron. Mercury 
quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter 'tin, 
and Venus copper. 

“ Tlie bodies seven, eck, lo hem beer anooii ; 

Sol void 18, anil Lnna silver we ibfept', 

Mariiyren, Mercune i|uyk»ilver we eleiie ; 

HatiirnuB leed, and Jiibitur is tyii ; 

And VenuB coiii'r, hv iny fader kyli." 

Chaucer: ProUii/theChanoanes Yemanes Tale. 

Seven Champions of Christei^em 

is by Richard Johnson, who lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Janies 1. 

(1) St, George of England was seven 
years imprisoned by the Almi'dor, the 
black King of Morocco. 

(2) St. Denys of Fi-ance lived seven 
years in tlie form of a hart. 

(3) St. James of Spain was seven years 
dumb out of love to a fair Jewess. 

(4) St. Antliony of Italy, with the 
other champions, was enchanted into a 
deep sleep in the Black Castle, and was 
released by St. George’s three sons, who 

a ueuched the seven lamps by water from 
lie enchanted fountain. 

(5) St. Andrew of Scotland, who de- 
livered six ladies who had lived seven 
jeaxs under the form of white swaiw. 
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(6) St.Patridcoflr^ndwiiAimmttnd 
in a cell where he scratched his grave 
with his own nails. 

(7) St. David of Wales slept seven 
years in the enchanted garden of Orman- 
dine, but was redeemed by St. George. 

Seven Ghnrohea of Aela. 

(1) Ephesos, founded by St. Paul, r>7* 
in a ruinous state in tlie time of Justiuian. 

(2) Smyrna, still an important seaport. 
Polycaip was its first bishop. 

(3) Per'gamoB, renowned for its library. 

(4) Thyati'ra, now called Ak-hissar 
(the White Casti^), 

(5) Sardis, now a small village called 
Sart. 

(6) PhUadelph'ia, now called Allah 
Shehr (CiV// o/troii)^ a misemble town. 

(7) Laodice'a, now a deserted placo 
called Eski-hissar (the OM Cas/h ). 

V It is strange tnat all these churches, 
planted by the apostles tlieinselves, are 
now Mahometan. Bead what Gamaliel 
said, Acts v. 38, 39. 

Seven Dendly Slna (The), Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, Lust, Gluttony, Avarice, 
and Sloth. 


Seven Dials (London). A cohiiiin 
with seven dials formerly stood in St. 
Giles, facing the seven streets which 
radiated therefrom. 

** Wbere filmed Bt. Giles's ancient limits spread 
An tu-railed culiimn rears its lofty bead, 

Here to seven streets seven dials count the day. 
And from each otbei catch the circliua my." 

Gaj/: Trivia, ii. 

Seven Joys of the Virgin. (See 

Maby.) 


Seven Sages of Greece. 

(1) Solon of Athens, whose motto was, 
“ Know thyself.” 

(2) Chilo of Sparta— “ Consider the 
end.” 

(3) Thales of Mile'tos — “ Who hateth 
suretyship is sure.” 

(4) Bias of Prie'ne — ** Most men are 
bad.” 

(5) Oleobu'los of Lindos— “ The golden 
mean,” or “ Avoid extremes.” 

(6) Pittacos of Mityle'nc — ‘ ‘ Seize Time 
by the forelock.” 

<7) Periander of Corintli—“ Nothing 
is impossible to industry.” 


rirst, Solan, who made the Athenian laws : 
While Chiiojn Bparta, was filmed for hia s : 
Ih Hiie'tos in<l Thalen nstronomy teach ; 

Biao used in Prie'iie his tnorais lo preach \ 

Lindtis, was handeume and a me ; 
HiWle'ne ‘’sainsc thraldom saw PUt4Kos rise ; 
JPeriandte is said to have (jained throunfa his 

Uyoon, the ChetUan, onght. 

' - • fi ... 


Seven Seneee. Seared out of my 
men senses. According to veiy ancient 
teaching, the soul of man, or his 
**inwara holy body,” is compounded 
of the seven properties w'hich are under 
the influence of the seven pilots. Fire 
animates, earth gives thh sense of feel- 
ing, water gives speech, air gives taste, 
mist gives sight, flowers give hearing, 
the south iviud gives smelling. Hence 
the seven senses aiu auimatiou, feeling, 
speech, taste, sight, hearing, and smeil- 
ing. (Sre CoMHON Sense.) (See Ec- 
clesiastes xvii. 5.) 

Seven Sisters. Seven culverins so 
called, cast by one Borthwick. 

“ Awd tlipste wero Bortliw'K'k's ‘ Brstem Seien, 

And culvi'i'iiiH w hifli Frantv had ^i\ pii ; 

111-oniOiied ififc ' The gunx remain 

The coiniueror's spoil on Kloddon plain.” 

Str ira/lrrSfo/t : Mannion. \v. 

Seven Sleepers. Seven noble youths 
of Ephesos, who fled iu the Decian 
persecution to a cave iu Mount Celiou. 
After 230 years they awoke, but soon 
died, find their bodies were taken to 
Marseilles in a large stone coffin, still 
shown iu Victor’s church, llieir names 
are Constantino, Dionysius, John, Max- 
im'iau, Mulch us, Martin'ian, and Serap'- 
ion. This fable took its rise from a 
misapprehension of the words, “They 
fell asleep in the Lord ” — i.e, died. 
(Gregory of Tours : Be Gloria Martyrum, 
i. 9.) (See KoraHj xviii. ; Golden Legend^ 
etc.) ' 

Seven Sorrows of the Virgin. (See 

Maby.) 

Seven Spirits stand before the 
Throne of God: Michael, Gabriel, La- 
mael, Raphael, Zochariel, Anoel, and 
Oriphel. (Gnstarini,) 

Seven Spirits of God (The), (1) 
the Spirit of Wisdom, (2) the Si>irit of 
Understanding, (3) the Spirit of Counsel, 
(4) the Spirit of Power, (5) the Spirit of 
Knowledge, (6) the Spirit of Righteous- 
ness, and (7) the Spirit of Divine Aw- 
fuliicss. 

Seven Virtues Faith, Hope, 

Char^, Prudence, Justice, Forfitude, 
and 'loinperajice. The first three are 
called “ the holy virtues.” (See Seven 
Deadly Sins.) 

Seven Weeks* Wsr (The), From 
June 8th to July 26th, 1866, between 
Prussia and Austria, for German su- 
premacy. Italy was allied to Prussia. 
Roatilities broke out between Austria and 
Italy Jnly 26th, hut the Bavarians were 
defeated the lolloirisg day (July 26th), 
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The Treaty of Prague waa espied 
August 23ra, 1866, aud that of Vienna 
October 3rd. By these treaties, Austria 
was wholly excluded from Germany, 
and Prussia was placed at the head of 
the German States. 


Seven Wise BCaetere. Lucien, son 
of Bolop&thus, received impro^r 
vances from his stepmothca*, and, being 
rolled, she accused him to the king of 
offering her violence. By consulting the 
stars the prince found out that his life 
was in danger, but that the crisis would 
be passed without injii^ if he remained 
silent for seven days. The wise inastcra 
now take up the matter ; each one in 
turn tells tlic king a talc to illustrate 
the e\ils of inconsiderate punishments, 
aud as the tale ends the king resolves to 
relent; but the queen at night per- 
suades him to carry out his sent^ice. The 
seven days being passed, the prince also 
tells a tale which embodies the whole 
truth, whereupon the king sentences the 
queen to lose her life. This collectiori 
of tales, called Unndabar^a Parahlc»y is 
very ancient, and has been translated 
from the Arabic into almost all the 
languages of the civilised world. John 
Kollana, of Dalkeith, turned it into 
Scotch metre. 


Seven Wonders of the World. 

(i) Of Antiquity, 

TLe PuramidH drst., which ui were laid ; 

Then liahylon's Gardens for A^l^vti8 made ; 

Third, Mamo'lus's Tovib of affootUFii and ffiiilt ; 
KdiirMi, Ihc Temple of than, iii KpliesuH limit ; 
Fifth, volusHos Of Kluidim, (thki m limag, tu the aun ; 
•Sixth, Juinter's tiUUne, hy Fhidias done ; 

The Pharos of Jirntpi, last w<iiider of old, 

Or the PaUwe of Cgras, cemented with gold. 

K. a B. 

(ii) O f the Midtile Ayett, 

(IJ The Colise'um of Borne. 

(2; The Catacombs of Alexandria. 

(3) The Great Wall of China. 

(4) Stonehenge. 

(6) .nio Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

hj) The Porcelain Tower of Nankin. 

(7) The Mosque of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople. 


Seven Years* Lease. Ltiuses run 
by seven years and its multiples, from 
the ancient notion of what was termed 
“ climacteric years,’* in w-hich life was 
supposed to be in special peril. (Levimis 
Lemhim . ) {^iSee CLinACTEiuc Years. ) 


Seven Years* War {The). The third 
period of the War of the ** Austrian 
Succession,”' between Maria Theresa of 
Austria and Friedrich U. of Prussia. It 
began 1756, aud terminated in 1763. At 
the close, Silesia was handed over to 
PtRsiia. 


Seven Years^ War between Sweden 
and Denmark (1563-1670). Erik XIV. 
of Sweden was poisoned, and hie sue* 
cesBor put an end to the war. 

Several = separate; that which is 
severed orseiiarate; each, as “all and 
several.” 

Aznrmh wai* a li'per, aiid “dw'clt In a several 
house " cj Kiiujs x\. flj. 

Severn. {See Sabrina.) 

Seve'nis {SL). Patron saint of ful-'* 
lera, being himself of the same craft* 

The Jl all of Se rents. A stone ram- 
Ijari, built ill 208 by the Emperor 
SeveTiis, between the Tyne and the 
Solway. It is to the north of Hadrian’s 
wall, which was constructed in 120. 

Sdvres Ware. Porcelain of fine 
quality, made at the PYeuch government 
works at Sevres. Chiefly of a delicate 
kind, for ornament rather than use. 

Sew the Button on. Jot down at 
once what you wish to rememl^er, other- 
wise it may be lost or forgotten. 

Sen. {See Gender Words.) 

Senagee'lma Sunday. The second 
Sunday before Lent ; so called because 
in round iiumbens it is sixty days before 
Easter. 

Sen'tlle (2 syl.). The aspect of two 
planets when distmit from each other 
sixty degrees or two signs. This position 
is marked thus As there are twelve 
signs, two signs arc a sixth. 

" III K'NMli', siiimrc. iiiiil lii'inc, ami oiiimaile 

Of nuxiium unirmi.” 

M iHon : Paradtse Lort, x. (wU. 

Sen'ton. A corruption of sa'cristan, 
an official who has charge of the saera, 
or things attached to a siiecific church, 
such as vestments, cushions, books, boxes, 
tools, vessels, and so on. 

Seyd LiSVr^fl. Pacha of the More'a, 
assassinated by Guluare, his favourite 
concubine. {Jfyron : The Corsair.) 

Sforza. The founder of the illus- 
trious house which was so conspicuous 
in the fifteenth aud sixteeuili cen- 
turies, was the son of a day-labourer. 
His name was Giacomiuuso Atteiidolo, 
changed to Sforza from the follow- 
ing incident .’—Being desirous of going 
to the wars, he consulted his hatchet 
thus ; he flung it against a tree, sayingi 
“If it sticks fast, I will go.” It did 
stick fast, and he enlists. It was 
because he threw it with such Amnjring 
force that he was called Sforza, th« 
Italian for force, 
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SJbrm (in Jerutaletn J> 0 lkwHfd) of 
Lombardy. He, with his two brothers, 
Achilles and Palame'des, were in the 
saoadron of adventurers in the allied 
Cnristian army. 

SIWMdt* A scamp. To shack or shackle 
is to tie a log to a horse, and send it out 
to feed on the stubble after harvest. A 
shack is either a beast so shackled, the 
right of sending a beast to the stuhhle, 
or the stubble itself. AppUed to men. 
a shack is a jade, a stubble-feeder, one 
bearing the same ratio to a well-to-do 
man as a jade sent to graze on a common 
besis to a well-stalled horse. (Anglo- 
Saxon, sceactil ; Arabic, shakal^ to tic the 
feet of a beast.) 

SIlAddoek. A lar^ kind of orange, 
so called from Captain Shaddock, who 
first transplanted one in the West Indies. 
It is a native of China and Japan. 

Wine vaults. The Brighton 
Old Bank, in. 1819, was turned by Mr. 
Savage into a smoking-room and gin- 
shop. There was an entrance to it bv 
the Pavilion Shades, and Savage took 
down the word hank^ and inserted in- 
stead word shades. This term wp 
not inappropriate, as the room was in 
reality shaded by the opposite house, 
occupied by Mrs. Pitzherl^rt. 

Shadoff or Sbadooll A contrivance 
in £g 37 >t for ivatering lauds for the 
summer crops. It consists of a long rod 
weighted at one end, so as to raise the 
bucket attached by a rope to the other 
end. 

Sluadow. A ghost. Machotli says to 
the ghost of Banquo — 

* Hence, borrible shadow < unrf^al irKK-koy, 
hence!’’ Shakarpenre : yhii:hcth,m 4. 

'He w<mld quarrel with his oit n shadoir. 
He is so irritable that he would lose his 
temper on the merest trifle. {Sec Schle- 
HlHL.) 

Gotte to the had for tJte shadow of an ass. 
Demosthenes says a young Athenian 
once hired an ass to Meg'ura. The heat 
was so great and the road so exposed, 
that he alighted at midday to take shel- 
ter from the sun under the shadow of 
the poor beast. Scarcely was he seated 
when the owner passed by, and laid 
eUim to the shadow, saying he let the 
ass to the traveller, hut not the ass’s 
slmdow. After fi ghtmg for .a time, they 
agreed to settle the matter in the law 
oourts, and the suit lasted so long that 
both were ruined. ** If you must quar- 
rel, let it be for something better than 


May your shadow neosr be less, Whm 
students have made certain prcgreas in 
the black arts, they are oompSled to 
run through a subterranean ^11 with 
the devil after them. If they run so 
fust that the devil can only catch their 
shadow, or part of it, they become first- 
rate magicians, but lose either all or 
part of their shadow. Therefore, the 
expression referred to above means, May 
you escape wholly and entirely from the 
clutches of the foul fiend. 

A servant earnestly dcsireth the shadow 
(Job vii. 2) — the time of leaving off work. 
The people of the East measure time by 
the length of their shadow, and if you 
ask a man what o’clock it is, he will go 
into the sun, stand erect, and fixing his 
eye where his shadow terminates, will 
measure its length with his feet ; Laving 
done so, he will tell you the hour cor- 
rectly. A workman earnestly desires his 
shadow, which indicates the time of 
leaving off work. 

Shadow (To). To follow about like 
a shadow. This is done by some person 
or persons appointed to watch the move*- 
meuts and keep au fait with the doings 
of suspicious characters. 

“He [Jesufl] WU8 Blmdnwcd hreplcs, who were 
Btirrins: up the crowd ai^fainBi Lanotaan s 

Mayutine, IHUl, |>. 

Shady. On the shady side of forty^ 
the wroii^ side, meaning more than forty. 
As eveiung approaches the shadows 
lengthen, and as man advances towards 
the evening of life he approaches tlie 
shady side thereof. As the beauty of 
the day is gone when the sun declines, 
the word shady means inf erior, bad, etc.; 
as. a sliady character, one that will not 
bear the light ; a shady transaction, etc. 

SbaTalus. So Bottom the weaver 
and Francis Flute the bellows -mender, 
call Ccph'alus, the husband of Procris. 

" Pyramns : Not Shafalus to Proems w'ns so true. 

Tltiahe: As Slmfnlus to Proems, I to 

Shakespeare: Mtdsumvier Night's Dteam. v. 1. 

Sha'fltes (2 s^rl.). One of the four 
sects of the Sunnites or orthodox Mos- 
lems ; so called from Al-Shafei, a descen- 
dant of Mahomet. {See Shiites.) 

Sbaft. 1 will make either a shaft or 
holt of it, I will apply it to one use or 
another. The bolt was the crossbow 
arrow, the shaft was the arrow of the 
loug-^w. 

Sbatton (Sir Piej'cie). In this char- 
acter Sir Walter Scott has made famiiiar 
to us the euphuisms of Queen Elizabeth’s 
age. The fashionable cavalier or pedan- 
tic fop, wbo (WU&9S the high-fi^wn 
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rendered fashionable by Lyly , was grand- 
bon of old Overstitch the tailor, 

Walter Seott : Monaateiy.) 

Sllali. Have you seen the Shah f ^ A 
query implying a hoax, popular with 
street ara^s when the Sn^ of Persia 
visited England. (1873.) 

Sbab-poiir, the Great (Samr' II.) • 
Suruamed Zu-Uctaf (shoulder- oreaker), 
because he dislocated the shoulders of all 
the Arabs taken in war. The Romans 
called him ruHt'humus^ because ho was 
bom after the death of his father Hor- 
muz II. He was crowned in the womb 
by the Magi placing the royal insignia 
on the body of his mother. 

Shahaada. A prince, the son of a 
king. {Anglo~Iudian,) 

Shakedown. Come and take a shake- 
down at my house— a, bed. The allusion 
is to the time when men slept upon litter 
or clean straw. {See heloWy Shakes.) 

Shakers. Certain agamists founded 
in North America by Ann Lee, called 
** Mother Ann,^^ dawhtcr of a poor 
blacksmith bom in '!^ad Lane (Todd 
Street), Manchester. She mamed a 
smith named Stanley, and had four 
children, who died in infancy, after 
which she joined the sect of Jane Ward- 
law, a taiioress, but was thrown into 
prison as a braw’lcr. While there she 
said that Jesus Christ stood before her, 
and became one with her in form and 
spirit. When she camo out and told 
her story six or seven persons joined 
her, and called her “the Lamb's bride.’’ 
Soon after this she went to America and 
settled at Water Vliet, in New York. 
Other settlements were establislied in 
Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 

“ Tlie Shakers never marry, form no earthly ties, 
lielieve in uo future rcsiirroctiou/'— TK. Haworth 
Dixon : New America, vu. Iri. 

Shakes. No great shakes. Nothing 
extraordinary ; no such mighty bargain. 
Tlie reference is to shingle for the roof 
of shanties, or to stubble left after har- 
vest for the poor. 

“The cahin itself is quite like that of the 
modern settlers, but the sliinsles, called shakes, 

. . . make the wood roof unique." — Uarmr's 
Weekly, J uly l8th, iwi, p. 634. ^ 

77/ do it in a brace of shakes — instantly, 
as soon as you can shake twice the 
dice-box. 

ShAkeipeare, usually called “ Glentle 
Will.” 

His wife was Anne Hathaway, of 
Shottery, about eight years older than 
himself. 


He had one son, named Hamnet, who 
died in his twelfth year, and two daugh- 
ters. 

Ben Jonson said of him — 
though thou hadst small Latin and mss 
Greek ...” 

Milton calls him “ Sweetest fflmke- 
Bpeare, fancy’s child,” and says he Will 
go to the well -hod stage to hear 1^ 
“warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
{V Allegro^ 133.) 

Akeusido says he is “ Alike the maiter 
of our smiles and tears.” {Ode i.) 

Dryden says of him — “ He was a man 
who of all modern and perhaps audont 

E oets, had the largest and most ootnpre- 
cusivo soul.” 

Young says—** He wrote the play the 
Almighty made.” {Epistle to Lm^d 
Laus^wnc.) 

Mallott says— “ Great above rule. , . . 
Nature was his own.” {Verbal CHti* 
cism,) 

Collins says he ** joined Tuscan fancy 
to Athenian force.” {Epistle to 
Thomas Hanmer.) 

Pope says — 

“ Shakpsneuro (whom you and eveiT Pluy-Iiouse 
bill 

Sfjlc “tho divine," “the matchloaa," wbat you 
\^iin 

For sain, not. klnry, winfred hia rovipg flight, 
And grow immortal in hm own despite." 

Jmltatuma of Horace, Ep. i. 

The dedication of Shakespenre*s ^nneth 
has provoked much controversy. It is 
as follows 

TO THE ONLIE BEOETTEB OF 
THESE IXSUINO BOHNETB 
ICB. W. H. ALL HAPPIHESSB 
AND THAT ETEBNITIE 
FE0MI8ED 
BY 

OUE EVER-LTVINa POET 
WISHETH 

— that is, Mr. AVilliam Herbert [after- 
wards Lord Pembroke] wisheth to rthe 
Earl of Southampton] the only begetter 
or instigator of these sonnets, that happi- 
ness and eternal life which [Shakespeare] 
the ever-living poet speaks of. The 
rider is— 

THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTUBEB IN 
SETTING 

FOBTH. T. T, 

That is, Thomas Thorpe is the adven- 
turer who speculates in their publication. 
(See Athenaumy Jan. 25, 1862.) 

Shakespeare, There are six accredited 
signatures of this poet, five of which ate 
attached to business documents, and oai 
is entered in a book called Fhrio, a 
translation of Montaigne, pubUd&dd in 
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1603. A passage in act ii. s. 2 of The 
Tempest is traced direotlv to this trans- 
lation, proTing that the Ftorio was 
posseasea by Shakespeare b^oie he wrote 
that pli^. 

The Shakespeare of divines, Jeremy 
Thylor (1613-1667). 

T/be Shakespeare qf eloquence. So 
BamaTe happily characteiisra the Comte 
de Mirabeau (lt49-1791). 

The Spanish Shakesware, Calderon 
(1601-1687). 

Shalrtng Handa, Horace, strolling 
along the Via Sacra, shook hands with 
an acquaintance. Arreptaque mam^ 
“ Qma apis duhissim^ rc^unt 

JSneas, in the temple of Dido, secs his 
lost coinponions enter, and con- 

pinqere dextras ardehant ” i. 514-) 

l^estor shook hands with THysses on 
his return to the Grecian camp with the 
stolen horses of Rhesus. 

And in the Old Tesfanneut, when Jcdiu 
asked Jehonadab if his heart was 
right ” with him, he said, “ If it be, give 
me thine hand,*’ and Jehonadab gave 
him his hand. 

Sliaky. Not steady; not in good 
health; not strictly upright; not well 
prepared for examination : doubtfully 
solvent. The allusion is to a tabic or 
chair out of order and shaky. 

Sliallow. A wenk-minded country 
jimtice, intended }\s a oancvitiiie of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlccotc. Ho is 
described as one who had l)ccii a madcap 
in his youth, and still dotes on his W'ild 
tricks ; he is withal a liar, a blockhead, 
and a rogue. {Shakespeare : Merrn 
Wives of Windsor y and 2 Henrp IV.) 

Shalott {Lady of). A poem hy 
Tennyson, the tale of which is similar 
to that of Elaine the ** fair maid of 
Astolat” (f.t’.). Part I. dcscrilies the 
island of onalott, and tells us that the 
lady passed her life so secluded there 
that only the farm-labourers knew her. 
Part II. tells us that the lady pass(>d her 
time in weaving a magic web, and that 
a curse would light on her if she looked 
down the river towards Camclot. Part 
111. deacribeB how Sir Lancelot, in all 
his bravely, rode to Camelot, and the 
lady looked at him as he rode along. 
Part IV. says that the lady entered a 
boat, having first written her name on 
the prow, and floated down the river to 
Camelot, but died on the way. When 
the boat reached Camelot, Sir Lancelot, 
with; all the inmates of tlm palace, came 
to look at it They read the nme on 


the prow, and Sir Lancelot exdairaed, 
** She has a lovely face, and may God 
have mercy on the lady of Shalott 1 

Shambles means benches (Anglo- 
Saxon, scavsel; Latin, scamnwHy and the 
diminutive scameUmHy a little bench). 
The benches or hanks on which meat is 
exposed for sale. {See Bank.) 

** Whatsoever \» soM in the shnmbleB, that eat, 
ashing no (luostion."— L (Jor. x. :i5. 

Sham'rook, the symbol of Ireland, 
because it was selected by St. Patrick 
to prove to the Irish the doctrine of the 
Tiinity- (Irish and Gaelic, seam-roy.) 

Shamrock. According to the cider 
Pliny, no serpent will touch this plant. 


Sban Van Voght. This excellent 
song (composed 179H) may be called the 
Irish Marseillaise. The title of it is 
a corruption of An t-scan bean Itoehd 
(the poor old woman— f.r. Ireland). 
{Halhdaif-Spnrling : Irish MinsUolfty^ 
p. 13.) The last verse is — 


• Will Irelnnd then be free ? 

Haul the Shan Van Voght ? Cvepeat) 
Yen, Ireland Khali be free 
From the centre to the sea. 

Hurrah for liberty ! 

Saul the Shan Van Voght.” 


Sbaade'aa Exactness. Sir Walter 
Scott says, “ The author proceeds with 
the most unfeeling prolixity to give a 
minute detail of civil and common law, 
of the feudal institutions, of the archi- 
tecture of churches and castles, of 
seulxiturc and ]Hiiuting, of * iiiinstrels, 
players, and i)arish clerks. . . Tristram 
can hardly be said to bo fairly bom, 
though his life has already attained the 
size of half a volume.” {^e below.) 

‘•With a Sliandt'an rxartncKH . . . Lady Anno 
begins her momoirB t»f herself nine moiillis before 
her nain ity, for the Bake of introducing a lieanti- 
ful iiuotation from the rBalnui.’'~//m7. Uureahs, 
p. 260 . 

Shaady. Captain Shandy is called 
Vnc'le Tuhj. He was wounded at the 
siege of Namur, and had retired from 
the service. He is benevolent and 
generous, simple as a child, brave as a 
lion, and gallant ns a courtier. His 
modcsly with Widow Wadman and his 
military tastes are admirable. He is 
said to be drawn for Sterue^s father. 
{Tristram Shandf/.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth ShmdUy mother of 
Txdstram. Tlie beau-ideal of nonentity. 
Sir Walter Scott describes her os a 
“ TOod lady of the poco-curante school” 
{Sterne : Tristram Shandy.) 

Tristram Shandy* The hero of Steme^s 
novel so called. 

Walter Shandy ^ Tristram’s father. He 
is a metaphyncid Pon Quixote ux bis 
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way, full of Buperetitious and idle 
conceits. He believes in lon^ noses 
and propitious names, but his son’s 
nose IB crushed, and his name is Tiis- 
tram instead of Trismegistus. (Stn'fte : 
2\*i8tratH Shandy.) 

Shandygaff is a mixture of beer and 
ginger-beer. {See Smileb.) 

Shanks' Nag. To ride Shanks' nay 
is to go on foot, the shanks being the 
legs. A similar phrase is “ Going by 
the marrow-bone stage” or by Walker’s 
’bus. (Anglo-Saxon, scanca^ shanks.) 

Shannon. Dipped %n the Shannon. 
Gne who has been dipped in the Shannon 
loses all bashfulncss. At least, sic aiunt. 

Shanty. A log-hut. (Irish, old; 
tig^ house.) 

Shanty Songs. Songs sung by sailors 
at work, to ensure united action. I’hey 
are in sets, eacli of which has a different 
cadence adapted to the work in hand. 
Thus, in sheeting topsails, weighing 
anchor, etc., one of the most popumr of 
tlie shanty songs runs thus : — 

“ I'm iMMtnd .iway. this \ory day, 

T'ni liound (or the Uio GramK'. 

Ho, you, Itio ! 

Then faro on \» ell, my l<onny blue l>cll, 
rill lioiimt for the Uio Grande.” 

(French, chantey^ to sing ; a sing-song.) 

Shark. A swindler, a pilferer; one 
who snaps up things like a shark, which 
eats almost anything, and seems to care 
little whether its food is alive or dead, 
tisli, flesh, or human bodies. 

“ Tlioe rliieves doe rob us with our o\viie Koml 
will, 

And hai o Dame Nature's warrant for it still ; 

Somotmu-s these sharks dfio worke each otliiT'B 
wrack. 

The rai eiiing belly often mbs the ba* ke/’ 

Tanlor'b irorA.<x ii. 117. 

The shark flies the feather. This is a 
snilor’s proverb fouiictcd on observation. 
Though a shai'k is so voracious that it 
will swallow without distinction evei'y- 
thiiig tliat drops from a ship into the 
sea, such as cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, 
and even knives, yet it \n'll never touch 
a pilot-fish (y.i’.) or a fowl, either alive 
or dead. It avoids sea-gulls, sea-mews, 
petrels, and every feathered thing. 

Dieire : Studies, i.) 

Sharp {Becky). The in^ersonation 
of intellect without virtue in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair. {See Sedley.) 

“Becky Sharp, with a haronet for a brother-in- 
law and an earl's daughter for a friend, felt the 
liol lowness of human grandour, and thought slie 
was h^pier with the Bohemian artists in Soho.” 
— rfte Mxpreasi 

Sliii^ Sharp* 8 the word. Look 
out, keep your eyes open and your wits 
about you. When a shopioan suspects a 


customer, he will ask aloud of a brother- 
Bhtmmau if “ Mr. Sharp is come ip ; ” 
and if his suspicion is confirmed, will 
receive for answer, “No, but he is ex- 
pected back immediately.” {Hotten.) 

Sharp-beak. The Crow’s wife in 
the tale of Bey Hard the Fox. 

Sharp-set. Hungry. A term in fal- 
conry. {See Hawk.) 

** If snip worn so sharjie-sot a« to eat fried flie^ 
hutterod bpps. htuod simils, either on Fridaie or 
Kiindaio, he muld not Ih; therefore indicted of 
bauUe treason "--Stamluirst : Ireland, p. 10(1530;., 

Shave. 'Jo shave a ensioiner. Hotten 
says, when a master-draper sees anyone 
capable of being imposeti upon enter his 
shop, lie strokes his chin, to signify to 
his assistant that the customer may be 
shaved. 

1 shared through; he teas within a 
.share of a phick. 1 j ust got through [my 
examination] ; he was nearly rejected as 
not up to the mark. The allusion is to 
carpentry. 

Shaveling. A lad ; a young man. 
In the year 1348 the clergy died so fast 
of the Black Death that youths were ad- 
mitted to holy ordci's by being shaven. 
“ William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with sixty shavelings to hold 
rectories and other livings, that divine 
service might not cease in the parishes 
over whi(di they were appointed. (Blom- 
flcld: lltsfory of Xorfotk, vol. iii.) 

Shaving. Bondmen wore com- 
manded by the ancient Gauls to shave, 
in token of servitude. 

In the Turkish seraglio the slaves are 
obliged to shave their chins, in token of 
their servitude. 

She Stoops to Conquer. This 
comedy owes its existence to an iucidciit 
which actually occurred to its author. 
When Goldsmith was sixteen years of 
age, a wag residing at Ardagh dii’ectcd 
him, wdien passing through that village, 
to Squire Fetherstoiie’s house as the 
village iiiu. The mistake was not dis- 
covered for some time, and then no one 
enjoy eii it more heiu-tily than Oliver 
himself. 

Shear SteeL Steel which has been 
sheared. When the bars have been 
converted into steel, they are sheared 
into short pieces, and forged again from 
a pile built up with layers croeied, so as 
to produce a web-like texture in the 
metal by the crossing of the fibres. 
Great toughness results from this mode 
of manmulation, and the steel thus 
produce(f is used for sbegrs and other 
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instronieiitfl where a hard sharp edge is 
I’equired. 

Stiell-seBe. ‘ The great fire festival of 
the Persians, when they used to set tire 
to large bunches of ary combustibles, 
fastened round wild beasts and birds, 
which, being then let loose, the air and 
earth appeared one great illumination. 
The teinded craatures naturally fled to 
the woods for shelter, and it is ea<y to 
conceive the conflagration they produced. 
{^Rwhardson : Dissertation^) 

SAe'ba (Queen of). Tlio Assyrian.^ 
snv her name was Macqueda, but Arabs 
call her Belkis. 

She been , A small Irish store for the 
sale of whisky and something else, as 
bacon, eggs, general provisions, and 
groceries. 

“ Drinking yniir healtli wjd Sliamiifl 
O’Bbea at Kutty'n xht'lieen/’ 

Tmtij/Hou ; To~morrou\ flCiiiza S. 

Sheepu Ram or tupj the sire; eive. 
the dam ; lamb^ the uew-boi*n sheep till 
it is weaned, when it is called a hogget ; 
the tup-lamb being a tup- hogget.’* 
and the cwe-lamb a “ ewe-hogget ; ” if 
the tup is castrated it is called a wether- 
hogget. ' 

After the removal of the first fleece, 
the tup-hogget becomes a shmrhtig. the 
ewo-hogget a grimmer^ and the wether- 
hogget a dinmont (licncc the name 
“ Sandy Dinxriont ”). 

After the removal of the second fleece, 
the shearling becomes a tiro^shear tuju 
the grimmer a ewe^ and the dinmont a 
wetfyer. 

Aiter the removal of the thml fleece, 
the ewe is called a tivinter-ttee : and 
'Wheu it ceases to breed, a draft-nee. 

The Black Sheep (Kfira-koin-loo). A 
tribe which established a principality in 
Armenia, that lasted 108 years (186*0- 
1408) ; so called from the device of their 
standard. 

The White Sheep (Ak-koin-loo). A 
tribe which establishra a principality iu 
Armenia, etc., ou the ruin of the Black 
Sheep (1466-1508) ; so called from the 
device of their standard. 

To cast a sheep* s eye at one is to look 
askance, like a sheep, at a pci’son to 
whom you feel lovingly inclined. 

But be, the beast, was casting sheep’s eyes at 

heT.”— Caiman ; Broad Grins, 

. Sheet Anchor. That is my sheet anchor 
-my chief stay, my chief depeudein;e. 
The sheet anchor is the largest and 
heaviest of all. The word is a corrup- 
tion of Shote-andior, the anchor shot or 
Iftrown out in stjresB of weather* Many 


ships carry more than one sheet^mchor 
outside the ship’s waist. 

“ The surgeon no longer bleeds. If ^ on ask him 
‘wbi this ncjitlect of wbat ivas once considered 
tlic sheet anchor of practice in certain diseases*! 
be wilJ . . ."—'rhe Times- 

Sheik (Arabic, elder). A title of 
respect equal to the Italian aigno’re, 
the Frencti sienr. Spanish htmor, etc. 
There are seven sheiks in the East, all 
.said to be direct desneiidants of Ma- 
homet, and they all reside at Mecca. 

ShekTnah (shachen^ to reside). The 
glory of the Divine Presence in the shape 
of a cloud of fire, which rested ou the 
mercy -seat between the Cherubim. 

Shekinnb or SbeebluaU is not a bibiiral word. 
It was first moDtioiied in the Jerusaloin Targain. 
The Bliecklniili was not supposed to dw'cll in the 
Becond Tern pie. J ts resiionses w'ere gi ven ei cber 
by the Urim and Thuminiin of the bigb priest, by 
Iirophets, or orally. (See Deut. lii. S4 ; and Luke 

XVI. 2 .) 

Sheldo'nlan Theatre. The Senate 
House” of Oxford; so called from 
Gilbert Sheldon, Aichbishop of Canter- 
bury, who built it. (1598-1669.) 

Shelf. Zaid on the shelf, or shelved. 
A government officer longer actively 
employed ; au actor no longer assigned 
a part ; a young lady past the ordinary 
age of marriage ; a pitwii at the broker's ; 
a question started and set aside. All 
mean laid up and put away. 

Shell (^4) is a hollow iron ball, with 
a fuze-hole in it to receive a fuze, which 
is a plug of wood containing gunpowder. 
Jt is constructed to burn slowly, and, on 
firing, the piece ignites, and continues to 
bum during its flight till it falls on the 
object at wliioh it is directed, when it 
bursts, scatteriug its fragments in all . 
directions. 

Shell Jacket (^). An undress mili- 
tary jacket. 

Shell of an Bgg. After au egg in 
the shell has been eaten, jnauyjMrsous 
break or crush the empty shell. Sir 
Thomas Brown says this was done ori- 
ginally “ to prevent house-sinrits from 
usiug the shell for their mischievous 
pranks.” (Book v., diap. xxiii.) 

Sheila on churches, tombstones, and 
used by pilgrims : 

(1) If dedicated to James the Greater, 
the scallop-shell is his recognised em- 
blem. (See JsMES.) If not, the allusion, 
is to the vocation of the apostles gene- 
rally, who were fishermen, and Christ 
said He would make them fishers of 
men.” 

(2) On tombsttHiM; the allusion is te 
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the earthly body left behind, which ia 
the mere mell of the immortal soul. 

(3) Carried by pilgrims, the allusion 
may possibly be to James the Greater, 
the patron saint of pilgrims, but more 
likely it originally arose as a convenient 
drinking-cup, and hence the pilgrims of 
Japan carry scallop shells. 

Shemltlo. Pertaining to Shem, de- 
scendant of Shem, derived from Shem. 

The iShemitic lanquages are Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, liebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and old Phoenician. The great 
characitcristic of this family of languages 
is that the roots of words consist of thi’ce 
consonants. 

Shemitic nations or Shemites (2 syl.). 
{fiee above.) 

Shepherd. The shepherd. Moses who 
fed the flocks of Jethro, his father-m- 
law. 

“ Siny, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 

Of Orel) or of Sinai didnt inspire 
■ That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 

lioso out of chiios." 

MtUan : Paradise Lost, hlc. i. 8. 

X.B. Oreb, or Horeb and Sinai, are 
two heights of one mountain. 

Shepherd Kings or llylcsos. Some 
2,000 years b.c. a tribe of Arabian shep- 
herds established themselves in Lower 
E<^pt, and were governed by their own 
chiefs. Man'etho says ‘‘they reigned 
/ill years ; ” Eratos'thenes says 470 years ; 
Airica'uus, 284 years; Eusebius, 103 
years. Some say they extended over 
five dyufl-sties, some over three, some 
limit their sway to one ; some give the 
name of only one monarch, some of 
four, and others of six. Bunsen places 
them n.c. 1639: Lepsius, b.c. 1842; 
othei's. 1 900 or 2000. If there ever were 
such kingf, they were driven into Syria 
by the rulers of Upper Egypt. {Hyk, 
ruler ; shos^ shephei’d.) 

Shepherd ^rd {The). Henry, the 
tenth Lord Clift’ord, sent by his mother 
to be brought up by a shepherd, in order 
to save him from the fury of the 
Yorkists. At the accession of Heurj” 
VII. he was restored to all his rights 
and seigniories. (Died 1523.) 

V The stoiy is told by Wordswoi-th 
in T/te iSong for the Feast of Brougham 
Castle. 

Shepherd of Banhniy {The). The 
ostensible author of a Weathei’ Guide. 
He atyles himsdf John Claridge, Shep- 
herd ; but the real author is said to have 
been Br. John Campbell (Pint pub- 
ip 1744.) 


Shepherd of Salisbury Pistil 

{The). Said to be David Saunden, 
noted for his homely wisdom and prac- 
tical piety. Mrs. Hannah More wrote 
the religious tract so entitled, and makes 
the hero a Christian Arcadian. 

Shepherd of the Ocean {The). So 
Sir .Walter Raleigh is called by Spenser, 
in his poem entitled Cohn Clout's Com 
Home Jgaw. (1552-1618.) 

Shepherd’s Sundial {The). The 
scarlet pimpernel, which ox^eus at a little 
past seven in the morning, and closes at 
a little past two. When rain is at hand, 
or the weather is unfavourable, it does 
not open at all. 

Shepherded. Watched and followed 
as suspicious of mischief, as a shepherd 
watches a ivolf . 

“ RuRsian vi^ssHh of war are everywhere being 
carefully ‘ Bheplierded ’ t>y Britittb BbtpB,and it ie 
eagy to gee iliat hucIi u Btate of extreme tension 
cannot be coiitiuned much longer without an 
actual ouihrealc."--A'eu;8papf!r leader, April 27th, 
1885. 

Sheppard {Jack). Son of a carpenter 
in Smithfield, noted for his two escapes 
from New'gate in 1724. He was hanged 
at Tyburn the snino year. (1701-1724.) 

Shepster Time. Tlio time of sheep- 
shearing. 

Sherlflmulr. There was mair lost at 
(he Shirrainmr. Don’t mievo for your 
losses, for worse have rofallen others 
before now. The battle of Sberiflmuir, 
in 1715, between the Jacobites and 
Hanoverians was very bloody ; both 
sides susiained heavy losses, and both 
sides claimed the victory. 

She'va, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achttophel, by Drj'den and Tate, is de- 
signed for Sir Roger Lestrange. (Part ii, ) 

Shewbread. Food for show only,, 
and not intended to bo eaten except dj‘ 
certain privileged pei-sons. The term is 
Jewish, and refers to the twelve loaves 
wdiich the priest “ showed ” or exhibited 
to Jehovah, by placing them week by 
week on the sanctuary table. At the 
end of the week, the pnest who had been 
in office was allowed to take them home 
for his own eating ; but no one else was 
allowed to partake of them. 

Shewrl-while. A spirit-woman that 
haunts Mynydd Llauhilleth mountain, 
in Monmouthshire, to mislead those who 
attempt to cross it. 

Shiahs. {See Shiites.) 

Shlb'holetb. The password of a 
secret society ; the secret by which those 
of a party know each o^er. The 
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EphiaimiteB quarrelled with Je^thah, 
and Jephthah rathered together the meu 
of Gilead aad foug^ht with E^raiiu. 
There were many xuntives, and when 
they tried to pass the Jordan the guard 
told them to say Shibboleth, which the 
Ephraimites pronounced Sibboleth, and 
by this test it was ascertained whether 
the peieon wishing to cross the river was 
a fnend or foe. (J udges xii. 1-16.) 

" Tlieir n deadly shilihnioth dei i«\‘’ 

Drydeu : ifinet and Panther, id. in. 

Shield. 

The Gold and SUrer Shield. Two 
hnights coming from difFerent directions 
sto 2 >ped in sight of a tniphy shield, one 
side of which was gold and tlie other 
silver. , Like tlie disputautH about the 
colour of the chameleon, the knights 
disputed about the metal of the shield, 
and from words they proceeded to 
blows. Luckily a third knight came 
up at this juncture, to whom the point 
01 dispute was referred, and the dis- 
putants were informed that the shield 
was silver on one side and gold on the 
other. This story is from Beaumont’s 
Momlities. It was reprinted in a col- 
lection of Vsefnl and hntcrtaiauifj Tas- 
ga^es in Prose, 1826. 

The othci' side of the sin eld. The other 
side of the question. The reference is 
to tiie ** Gold and Silver Shield.*^ {fke 
above. ^ » 

That depends on n'hieh side of the shield 
yon look at. That depends on the stand- 
point of the speaker. {Sec alMve.) 

Shield-of-Arms. Same as Coat of 
Arms ; so called because persons in the 
Middle Ag^ bore their heraldic devices 
on their shields. 

Shield of Bxpeotation ( The). The 
naked shield given to a young warrior 
in his virgin campaign. As he achieved 
glory, his deeds were recorded or sym- 
bolic on bis shield. 

Shieldo. The most famous in story 
are the Shield of Achilles de.scribcd by 
Homer, of Serenles, described by Hesiod, 
and of .Sneas described by Virgil. 

Other famous bucklera described in 
classic story are the following That of 

Auavugnnim. a jrnrgcm. * 

<aoii of Poseidon or Neptuni.), a crayflsb, 
symbol of prudence. 

- Qaibnog and his descendants, a drag(»n. to indi- 
cate their (tescent from the dragon's tooth. 

JBUetlts (4 Bjrl.), one of the seven heroes against 
Thebes, a man acallng a wall. 

Wertor.a lion. 

, J(lem4n«tie(4 8yl.),acock. 

Men^avtf a serpent at his heart ; alluding to 
(iu; olopement of mu wife with rari9* 


ParihenoixBOB, one of the seven beroes.a sphinx 
bolding a man in its claws. 

lUyams, a dolphin. Whence he is sometimes 
called Delphiuoseinos. 

? Servius says that the Greeks in the 
siege of Troy had, as a rule^ Neptune on 
their bucklers, and the Trojans Minerva. 

It was a common custom, after a great 
victory, for the victorious general to 
hang his buckler oh the waUs of some 
tei^le. 

Tlie elang of shields. When a chief 
doomed a mail to death, ho struck his 
shield with the blunt end of his spear, 
by way of notice to the royal bard to 
begin the death-song. {Sec ^'ois.) 

** Cairb.ar i'isck in his nrms, 

The claiitr of shields is heard.** 

(Jasian: Temora, i. 

ShMtea (2 syl.). Those Mahometans 
who do not consider the Suuua, or oral 
law, of any authorit)', but look upon it 
as apocryphal. Tney wear red turbans, 
and aro sometimes called ** Red Heads.’* 
The P(}rsians are Shiites. (Arabic, shiah, 
a sect.) (Str Sunnites.) 

SliUlelagli (pronounce she^lay^lah). 
An oaken sapling or cudgel (Irish). 

SbilUng. Said to be derived from 
St. Kilian, whoso image was stamped on 
the “ shillings ” of Wurzburg. Of course 
this etymology is of no value. (Anglo- 
Saxon, seylling, or seilling, a shilling.) 

V According to Skeat, from the verb 
seylan (to divide). The coin was origin- 
ally made with a deeply-indpnted cross, 
and could easily be aivided into halves 
or quarters. 

ShUly Shally. A corruption of 
“Will I, shall I,” or “ Shall I, shall I.” 

*‘Thor**'« no drJay, they ne’er sraiid »hall 1, 
hlmll I, 

IleritioB'eneB with Dariiia dolh dally." 

Taylor' a Workea, iii. 8 (Ifiaoj. 

Shim'ei (2 6yh)> iu Dryden’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is designed for 
Slingsby Bethel, the lord mayor. 

“ Rhiinei, whose youth did early i>roniisc bring, 

Of y.eal to (tihI and hatred to iiis king ; 

Did w’lsbly from expensive sins refrain, 

And never broke tJie Subbatli but for gain." 

I*art 1, lines 54s 

Shi'iiar. The land of the Chaldees. 

Sblndy. A row, a disturbance. To 
kick up a shindy, to make a row. 
(Gipsy, chinda, a quarrel.) 

Slil]i^gebla» in North American In* 
dittii mythology, is a diver who dared 
the North Wind to single combat. The 
Indian Boreas rated him for staying in 
his dominionB after he hod routed may 
the flowers, and driven off thg sea-nllii 

Sbin'gebisliraifhedat 
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and the North Wind went at night and 
tried to blow down hie hut and put out 
his fire. As lie could not- do this, he 
defied the diver to come forth and 
wrestle with him. Shin'gdbis obeyed 
the BiHumons, and sent the blusterer 
howling to his home. {Lottfffdlow : 
Hiawatha,) {See Kabibonoeka.) 

Ship (the device of Paris). Sauval 
says, “ LHle de la ciU est faite comme tm 
grand native enfmee dam la rase^ et 
echoue au Jil de Veaii ters le niiliea de la 
Seine** This form of a ship struck the 
heraldic scribes, who, in the latter half 
of the Middle Ages, emblazoned it in the 
shield of thc'city. (See VENOEtm.) 

When my ship comes home. When my 
fortune is made. The allusion is to the 
argosies returning from foreign parts 
laden with rich freights. 

Ship Letters. These are to indicate 
when a ship is fully laden, and this 
depends on its destination. 

F.W. (Fresh Water line), i.e. it maj*^ 
be laden till this mark touches the water 
when loading in a fresh -water dock or 
river. 

I.S. (Indian Summer line). It was to ! 
he loaded to this ponit in the Indian 
seas ill summer time. 

S. The summer draught in the Medi- 
terranean. 

W. The winter draught in the Medi- 

toiTfinofliii 

W.N. A. (Winter North Atlantic line). 

Slilp-Bbape. As methodically ar- 
ranged as things in a ship; in good 
order. When a vessel is sent out tem- 
porarily rigged, it is termed “jury- 
rigged’’ {i.e. jour ~y, meaning pro' tem.y 
for the day or time being). Her rigging 
is completed while at sea, and when the 
jury-rigging has been duly changed for 
ship-rigging, the vessel is in “ship- 
shape,” i.e. due or regular order. 

Ship of the Desert. The camel. 

“ Three thousaiifl rjiiiielH liiHrnnk ptiwoires fed, 

Arabia's wanderme ships, ftir tmfflo l»ri*d.'’ 

0. Savdfftt : /*tn‘aphraat>/rom Jab (ir.jO). 

Ships. Tliere are three ships often 
confounded, viz. the Oirat Harry, the 
Heaent, and the TTenry Grdec de l)ieu. 

The G»j:at Harkt was built in the 
third year of Henry VII. (1488). It was 
a two-decker with three masts, and was 
accidentally burnt at Woolwich in 1553. 

The Regent was burnt in 1512 iu an 
enoagemeiit with the French. 

. The Heney GbAob he Diett was 
built at Rrith in 1515. It had three 
decks and four masts. It was named 


^ward, after the death of Henry VIZI, 
in 1547. There is uo record of its de* 
strnction. 


Though we are not acanainted with all the 
mrticiilar Hhips that formed the navy of Henry 
y 111 ., ive know that, atnnng them were two very 
urge «ne^ \ iz. the Keae.nt, and the Henry Oraee 
as JHea. The former being Imrnt m ir»13, In an 
engagement with the French, occasioned Henry 
to biiihl the latter."— H'lWef; Naval Architecture. 
XI. 15M. ^ 


Ships of the Line. Men-of-war 

large enough to have a place in a line 
of battle. They must not have less than 
two decks or two complete tiers of guns. 

Shipton. {Sre Mother.) 

Shire and County. When the Saxon 
kings created an earl, they gave him a 
shire or division of land to govern. At 
the Nonnari conquest the word count 
superseded the title of earl, and the 
earldom was called a county. Even to 
the present hour we call the wife of an 
earl a countess. (Anglo-Saxon, scire, 
from Seiran, to divide.) 

He eomesfrom the shires: has a seat in 
the shires, etc.— in those English coun- 
ties whicli terminate in “ sliire : ” a belt 
itinuing from HcvoiiKhiro and Hamp- 
shire ill a north -cast direction. In a 
general way it means the midland 
counties. 

V Auglescw in Wales, and twelve 
counties of England, do not terminate 
in “ shire.” 

Shire Horses originally meant horses 
bred in the midland and eastern shires 
of England, but now mean any draught- 
horses of a certain cha.mcter which can 
show a registered ixjdigree. The sire 
and dam, with a minute description of 
the horse itself, its age, marks, and so 
on, must bo shown in order to prove 
the claim of a “ shire horse.” Shire 
horses are noted for their great size, 
muscular power, and beauty of form; 
stallions to serve cart mares. 

Clydesdale horses are Scotch draught- 
horses, not equal to shire horses in size, 
but of great endurance. 

A hackney is not a thoroughbred, but 
nearly so, and makes the best roadster, 
hunter, and carriage-hoiBe. Its action 
is showy, and its pace good. A first- 
class roadster will trot a mile in two and 
a lialf minutes. American trotters some- 
times exceed this record. Tha best 
hackneys are produced from thorough 
sires mated with lialf-bred mares. 

Shirt. {See Nessus.) 

Shh tfor ensign. When Sultan Saladin 
died, he commanded that no ceramony 
should be used but this : A priest was 
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to oairy his shirt on a lance, and say : 
**Saladin, the conqueror of the East, 
oacries nothing with hinl of all his 
wealth and greatness, saTe a shirt for 
his shroud and ensign.’^ (Knolles : 
Twrki9h History,) 

Close sits my sAtrf, InU chseo' my skin— 
My property is dear to me, but 
dearer my life ; my belongings sit close 
to my heart, but Ego pvoximus 

Shlttiai Wood. The acacia. 

‘‘Tho scofitcd araria of Palestine furnished the 
sliittim wood HO much csteeinea by the nncieut 
JOWB.'*— lK6lc JP/OttWit, p. 143. 

SUToring Monataln. Mam Tor, 
a hill on the Peak of Derbyshire ; so 
called from the waste of its mass by 
‘•'shivering** — that is, breakiug awaj- in 

shivers ** or small pieces. This shiver- 
ing has been going on for ages, as the 
hili consists of alternate layers of shale 
wd gritstone. The former, being soft, 
is eawy reduced to' powder, and, as it 
cr^bles away, small “ shivers ** of the 
gritstone break away from wont of 
support. 

Shoddy prraerly means the flue and 
fluff thrown off from cloth in the process 
of weaving. This flue, being mixed with 
new wool, is ifroven into a cloth called 
shoddy^ i.^. cloth made of the flue 
“shod** or thrown oft*. Shoddy is also 
made of old garments tom up and 
re-spun. The term is used for any 
loose, sleazy cloth, and metaphorically 
for literature of an inferior character 
compiled from othei* works. {Shed, pro- 
vine^ pret. “ shod ; ’* shoot, obsolete 
uret. shotten.) 

' Shoddy chareicters. Persons of tar- 
nished reputation, like cloth made of 
shoddy or refuse wool. 

Shoe. (See C^oswiL.) 

Shoe, it was at one time thought 
unlucky to put on the left shoe liet'ore , 
the right, or to put either shoe on the | 
wrong foot. It is said that Augustus 
Cesar was nearly assassinated by a 
mutiny one day when he put on his 
left (dioe first. 

“ Aufruste.cet empereur qiti goiiverna nvec uiit 
de satreBse. ec doiit Je regne fut si nori8<(nii(, 
rettoit immobile ec consterue lorsqu'il lui ar- 
rivoH par megarde de mettre Je soulier droit hu 
^ eAt^che, et le sonlier gaiwlie au pied tlrnit ’ 

A shoe too large trips one up, A Latin 
proverb, “ Oaleeus mqfor subvertit.*' An 
empire too large falls to pieces ; a busi- 
ness too large comes to grief ; an am- 
bition too larm fails altogetiber. 

loose thy shoe from of thy foot, for the 
pUee whereon thou stoniest is My (Josh. 


V. 15). Loosi^ the shoe is a mark of 
respect in the East, among Moriems and 
Hindus; to the present hour. The Mus- 
sulman leaves nis slippers at the door of 
the mosque. The Mahometan mooushee 
comes barefooted into the presence of 
his superiors. The governor of a town, 
in making a visit of ceremony to a 
European visitor, leaves his slippers at 
the tent entrance, as a mark of req)ect. 
There are txvo reasons fqr this custom : 
(1) It is .'1 mark of humility, the shoe 
being a sign of dignity, and the shoeless 
foot a mark of servitude. (2) Leather, 
being held to be an unclean thing, would 
contaminate the sacred floor and offend 
the insulted idol. {Sre Sai^al.) 

Pluck niff of the shoe among the Jews, 
smoking a pipit together among the In- 
dians, breaking a straw together among 
the Teutons, and shaking hands among 
I the English, are all ceremonies to con- 
firm a rargain, now done by “ earnest 
money.** 

Put on the right shoe first. One of 
the auditions of Pythagoras was this: 
“When stretching forth your feet to 
have your sandals put on, fimt extend 
your right foot, but when about to step 
mto a bath, let your left foot enter 
first.’* lamblichus says the hidden 
meaning is that worthy actions should 
be done heartily, but base ones should 
I be avoided. {Proh'cptics, symbol xii.). 

Throwing the wedding-^ioe. It has 
long been a custom in England, Scot- 
land, and elsewhere, to throw au old 
shoe, or several shoes, at the bride and 
bridegroom when they quit the biide’s 
home, after the wedding breakfast, or 
when they go to church to get married. 
Some think this represents au assault 
and refers to the ancient notion that the 
bridegroom earned off the biSde with 
force and violence. Others look upon it 
as a relic of the ancient law of exchange, 
implying that the parents of the bride 
give up hencefortli all right of dominion 
to their daughter. This was a Jewish 
custom. Thus, in Deut. xxv. 5-10 we 
read that the widow refused^ by the 
surviving brother, asserted her indepen- 
dence by “loosing his shoe;** and in 
the story of Buth wo are told “ that it 
was the custom** in exchange to deliver 
a shoe in token of renunciation. When 
Boaz, therefore, became possessed of bis 
lot, the kinsman*s kinsman indicated his 
assent by giving Boaz bis shoe. When 
the Emperor '^^dimir propc^ qiar- 
riage to the dn lighter of B^nald, she 
rejected him, su^-ing, “I will not take 
off my shoe to tbo son of a slaye,** 
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Luther being at a wedding, told the 
bridegroom that he had placed the hus- 
band^ ahoe on the head of the bed, 
**ajin quHl prit ainai la dmmnaiion et le 
gouvernemenV* {Michel: Life of LtUher.) 

In Anglo~ Saxon ^•^arriages the father 
delivered the bride’s shoe to the bride- 
groom, who touched her with it on the 
lioad to show his authority. 

In Turkey tho bridegroom, after mar- 
riage, is chased by tho guests, who either 
administer blows by way of adieux, or 
pelt him with slippers. {Thirty Years 
tn the Harem, p. a30.) 

Another man's shoe's. “To stand in 
another man’s shoes.” To occupy the 
place or lay claim to the honours of 
another. Among the ancient Northmen, 
when a ma.u adopted a son, the person 
adopted put on the shoes of the adopter. 
{lirayley : flrap/ne Jlhtstrator ; ISiW.) 

In the tale of Reynard the To.c (four- 
teenth century), Master Beyuard, having 
turned the tables on Sir Bruin the Bear, 
asked the queen to let him have the 
shoos of the disgraced minister ; so 
Bruin’s shoes were tom off and put upon 
Reynard, the new favourite. 

Another pair of shoes. Another 
matter. 

“But bow H w<«id that nofes ills [the Prinrt* of 
Wales’s] daily doings— the everlasting round of 
weary fashion, the health-reiurniuirs, speeches, 
iiucrviewiiigs— ran grudge liiiu some relief, with- 
out compunction, tbeiii's quite another pair of 
shoee."— Pirnc/i, ITth Juno, liWl. 


Dead men's shoes. Waiting or looking 
for dead men’s shoes. Counting on some 
advantage to which you will succeed 
when the present possessor is dead. 

V “A mail without sandals” was a 
proverbial expression among the Jews 
for a prodigal, from the custom of giving 
one’s sandals in continuation of a bar- 
gain. iJSee Dent. xxv. 9, Ruth iv. 7.) 

Over shoes, over boots. In for a penny, 
in for a pound. 

“ Where true courage roots. 

The jiroverb says, * once over shoes, o’er boots.’ ” 
Taylor'9 Worked, ii. 14 f»{ltiM 0 j. 

To die in one's shoes. To die on the 
scaffold. 


“ And there’s Mr. Fuse, and Lieutenant Tregoose, 
And there is 8ir Carnally Jenks, of the Blues, 
All come to see a man die lu his shoes.” 

Oar ham. 

To shake in one's shoes. To be in a 
state of nervous terror. 

To step into another man's shoes. To 
take the office or position previously held 
by another. 


‘“That will do, sir,’ he thundered, ‘ that will do. 
It is very evident now what would hapiien if you 
atepped Into my shoes."— c/ood Words, lb87. 


Waiting for my shoes. Hopiiig for my 


death. Among^st the ancient Jews the 
transfer of an inheritance was made by 
tho new party pulling off the shoe of the 
possessor. {See Ruth iv. 7.) 

Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear 
(Matt. iii. 11). This means, “ I am not 
worthy to lie his humblest slave.” It 
was the business of a slave recently pur- 
chased to loose <and carry his master’s 
sandals. {Jahn : Arcluemogiea Biblica.) 

Shoe-loosed. A man without shoes ; 
an unuatnnil kinsman, a selfish prodigql 
(Hebrew). If a man refused to marry 
his brothc'r’s widow, the woman pulled 
off his shoe in the presence of the elders, 
spat in his face, and called him “ shoe- 
loosed.” (Deut. xxv. 9.) 

Shoe Pinches. Xo one knows where 
the shoe pinches tike the wearer. This 
was said by a Roman sage who was 
blamed for divordng his wife, witli 
whom he seemed to live happily. 

“ For, God ir. wol. lie ant fill still and song. 

When that liis srho fill bitterly him wrong.” 

Chaucer : Canterbury Tales, C,074. 

Shoe a floose {To). To engage in a 
silly and fruitless task. 

Shoe the Anchor ( To). To cover the 
flukes of an uiiclior with abroad triaiigu- 
lai’ piece of plank, in order that the 
anchor may liave a stronger hold in .soft 
ground. The French liave the same 
phrase : cnsuler Vancre. 

Shoe the Cobbler (7h). To give a 
quick peculiar movement with the front 
foot in sliding. 

Shoe the Horse {To). (Frensri, 
Ferrer la mah'.) Means to cheat one’s 
employer -out of a small sum of money. 
The expression is derived from tlie 
ancient practice of grooms, who charged 
their masters for “shoeing,” but 
pocketed the money themselves. 

Shoe the Wild Colt ( To) . To exact 
a tine called “footing” from a new- 
comer, who is called the “ colt.” Colt 
is a common synonym for a groenhom, 
or a youth not broken iii. Thus Shake- 
jHiare stiys— “ Ay, that’s a colt indeed, 
for lie doth nothing but talk of his 
horse.” {Merchant of Venice, i. 2.) 

Shoes. Scarpa's shoes for curing 
club feet, etc. Devused by Antonio 
Scarpa, an Italian anatomist. 

Shoemakers. The |mtron saints of 
shoemakers arc St. Crispin and his bro- 
ther Crispian, who supported themselves 
by making dices while they preached 
to the people of Gaul and Bri&in. In 
compliment to these saints the teade 
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of i^oemakmg is ci^ed ffentlc 

craft.” * 

Sboot the Moon (7b). To 'remove 
house furniture by night to avoid dis- 
traint. 

Shoot the Sun (7b). To take a 
nautical obserration. 

“ rnlesg a man underainod liow to handle his 
vessel, It would be very little use his b<*inK able 
to * shout the sun.' as sailors call it."— >’'(><«« and 
<^teric9, November luth, ItW:;, ii. 4aaL 

Shootlag-lron (A), A gun. 

“^teli old Strities [a ti^er] romuiff near my 
bullock. If ho thought a ‘ shootiiitf-iron *'hii\ w here 
about. C3urwA«/, J uly, 1883 (My Tiycr Watch i. 

Shooting Stan, called in ancient 
legends the “fierj" tears of St. Law- 
rence,” because one of the jieriodic 
swarms of these meteors is between the 
9^ and 14th of August, about the time 
of St. Lawrence’s festival, which is on 
the 10th. 

Shooting stars are said by the Arabs 
to ^ firebrands hurled by the angels 
against the inquisitive Jinns or Creiui, 
umo ai*e for ever clambering tqj cm the 
constellations to xieep into heaven. 

Shop. 7b tatk shop. To talk about 
one’s affairs or business, to illustrate 
by one’s busiuess, as when Ollipod the 
apothecary talks of a uniform with 
rnubarb-coloured facings. 

Shop-iming is secretly purloining 
goods from a shop. Dekker speaks of 
we lifting-law— /.c. the law against 
theft. (Gothic, hlifan, to steal ; Juiflus, 
a thief ; Latin, levo, to disburden.) 

Shore (Jane). Sir Thomas-More says, 
“She was well-born, honestly brought 
up, and married somewhat too soon to 
a wealthy yeoman.” The tragedy of 
Jane Shore is by Nicholas Bowe. 

Shoreditch, according to tradition, 
is BO called from Jane Shore, who, it is 
said, died tliere in a ditch. This tale 
comes from a ballad in Pepys’ col- 
lection ; but the truth is. it reckves its 
name from Sir John de Soerdioh, lord of 
the manor in the reign of Edward III. 

“ I could not get one bit of brend 
Whereby my hunger might he fed. . . . 

Bo, weary of my life, at length . 

I yielded up my vital Htrengtii 
Within a ditch . . . which since that day 
IsHhoreditch called, as writers say.” 

Duke of Shoreditch, The most suc- 
cessful ox the London archers received 
this playful title. 

‘‘Good king, make not good Lord of Lincoln 
Luke of Shoreditch i STAc Poors jtfan’s Peticion 
tomKiMge, iim) 


Shomo (Sir John) or MMtor John 
Shome, well known for his feat of con- 
juring the devil into a boot. He was 
one of the uncanonised saints, and was 
prayed to iu cases of ague. It seems 
that ho was a devout man, and rector of 
North Marston, in Buckinglmmidiire. at 
the close of the thirteenth century. He 
blessed a well, which became the resort 
of multitudes and brought iu a yearly 
revenue of some £500. 

“To Maister Juba Shorue, that blessed man 
borne, 

For t he ague to him we apply. 

Which jiiggleth with a bote; f beschrewe his 
bene roll* 

Tlitit will iriiKt him, anil it be I." 

Fantaifttic of Tdolairie. 

Short. Mt/ name is Short. I’m iu a 
huny and cannot wait. 

cll, but let us lic-ar the wishes (said the old 
I man) ; niy name is short, and I eniiiiot stay much 
I longer."— IP. )eatn: Fairy Tales of the Insh Pca- 
aautry, p. ‘Jio. 

Short Stature (Noted Men of), 
Aetius, commander of the Komaii aniiy 
in the days of Yaleiitinian ; Agcsilaus 
(5 syl.) “ Statura fuit intmili^ et corpore 
e.rif/HO, et claiidins nltero pede'^ (AV//««); 
Alexander tlie Great, sfjarcely middle 
height; Attlhi, “the scourge of God,” 
broad-shouldered, tliick-set, sinewy, and 
shoii: ; Byron, Cervantes, Claverhouse, 
Coude the Great, Cowper, Cromwell, 
Sir Francis Brake, Admiral Kepple 
(called “Little Kepple”), Louis XlV., 
barely 5 feet 5 inches; Marshal Lux- 
embourg, nicknamed “the* Little”; 
Mehemet Ali, Angelo ; Napoleon I., le 
petit caporal, was, according to his 
school certificate, 5Jfeet; Lord Nelson, 
St. Paul, Pepin le Bref, Philip of Mace- 
dou (scarcely middle height), Richard 
Savage, Shakespeare ; S^ocrate.s was 
stumpy ; Theodore II., King of the 
Goths, stout, short of statura, "^ory 
strong (so says Cassiodorus) ; Timon the 
Tartar, self-described us lame, decrepit, 
and of little weight; Br. Isaac Watts, 
etc. 

Shot. Hand out your shot nr Ihtrn 
with your shot — your reckoning or quota, 
your* money. (Saxon, sceat ; Butch, 
schof.) (6V^ Scot AND Lot.) 

" A8 the fund of our pleasure, let us enqh pny his 
shot." i/m Jonson.. 

He shot wide of the mark. Ho was 
altogether iu error. The allusion is to 
shooting at the mark or bull’s-eye in 
archery, but will now apply to our 
modern rifle practice. 

Shot In the Xioolcer. I haven't a shot 
in the locker penny in my pocket or 
in my purse. If a sailor says there is not 
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a diot in the locker, he means the ship 
is wholly without ammunition, powder 
and shot have all been expended. 

Sliot Window shot-out or 

projecting window, and nbt, as Bitron 
explains the word, a ‘‘window which 
opens and shuts.” Similarly, a pro- 
jecting part of a building is called an 
out^skot. The aperture to give light to 
a dark staircase is called a shot win- 
dow.” 

'*M.\8ie flew toTbeehot wmdtiw. . . . ‘St. Mary' 
sweet lady, hero roiiie two wtill-nuiunted >ral- 
laiitR ’ Str W'. Scott ; The Mohaetery, obaps. xiv. 
aud xwiii. 

Shotten Herrins. A lean spiritless 
creature, a Jack-o'-Lciit, like a herring 
that has shot or ejected its spawn. 
Herrings gutte’d and dried are so called 
alf^. 

“ Though llipy like Hliotten-borringR aiv ro hop. 

Yot Huoh tall souldiPi'H of their tccih ihov he, 

That two of ihoin, like greedy oon«<»vantH. 

Devour more tbeu mxe liouoat Protestants.’* 
Taylofe b'erAes, ill. r». 

Shonlder. Shoicitiff the cold shotilder. 
Beceiving without cordiality some one 
who was once on better terms witli you. 
{Seti Cold.) 

The goeerumeut shall he upon his 
shoulders (Isaiah ix. G). The allusion 
is to the key sluiig on the slioulder 
of Jewisli stewards on public occasiems, 
and as a key is emblematic of govern - 
meiit and power, tliij metaphor is very 
striking. 

Straight from the shoulder. With full 
force. *A ^loxiug term. 

“Heivas letting thcrii lia\o it straight. from the 
Bhoulder.''— 7’. Tyrell: Lady DpDM«r,.cbap. v. 

Sbovel-board. A. game in which 
three counters W’ere shoved or slid over 
a smooth board ; a game very popular 
in the sixteenth aud seventeenth cen- 
turies: the table itself, aud sometimes 
even the counters were so called. Slen- 
der speaks of “ two Edward shovel- 
boards.” (jahftkespenre : Merry TFivcs 
of Wtfidsor, i. 1.) 

Show. Show him an egg, and instantly 
the whole air is full of Jeathers. Said of 
a veiy sanguine man. 

Shrow-mouoe. A small insectivor- 
ous mammal, resembling a mouse in 
form. It was supposed to have the 
power of injuring cattle by running 
over them ; and to provide a remedy our 
forefathers used to plug the creature 
into a hole mode in an osh-tree, any 
branch of which would cure the mischief 
done by the mouse. (Anglo-Saxon, 
screawa, a shrew-mouse; mouse is ex- 
pletive.) 
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Shrlokittg Sisterhood (The). Wo- 
men who clamour about “ women’s 
?tot8.” 

** By Jbve, i suppoee niy life wouWn't be worth 
ftinoment'H pnrehaBe if 1 made public these senti- 
mencs of mine at a mcetingr of the Shrieking 
Sisj^rbood. ’-T/te World, February, ISsS, 

Shrimp. A child, a puny little fellow, 
in the same ratio to a man as a shrimp 
to a lobster. Fry is also used for chil- 
dren. (Anglo-Saxon, scrine^an,U) shiink; 
Danish, skrnmpe ; Dutch, krimpen.) 

“ It raniint be tins weak and wntblod ebrimp 

Wijuld Birike siirli terror to hiH enemies." 

Shakenpeaie: 1 Henry 17., ii.3. 

Shropshire. A conti-actiou of 
Shrewsbury-shire, the Saxon Scrohbes- 
Imrh (shrub-borough), corrupted by the 
Normans into Sloppt's^hurie, whence our 
Sahp. 

Shrovetide Cocks. Shrove Tuesday 
used to he the great “Derby Day” of 
cock-fighting in England. 

" Or niartj i heal. like "^lirov einle eoeks.witb hats.” 

Veict Vtndar: Snhjects for I’amlcre. 

Shunamite's House (Ilie). An 
inn kept for the entertainment of the 
preachers at Paul’s Cross. These preach - 
ers w’ere invited by the bishop, and were 
entertained by the CJorporation of Lon- 
don from Thursday before the day of 
preaching, to the following Thursday 
moniiug. {Maiflaud : London, ii. 949.) 

Shunt. A railway term. (Anglo- 
Saxon, scmi’Yan, to sliuu.) 

Shut up. Hold your tongue. Shut 
up your mouth. 

Shy. To hare a shy at anything. To 
fling at it, to try and shoot it. 

Shylock. The grasping Jew, w^ho 
“ would kill the thing he hates.” 
(Shakespeare : Merchant of Venire.) 

Shylock (A). A grasping money- 
lender. (See above.) 

UeHi»ectahle ivople withdrew from the trade, 
and the inom'j-lendini!? husinesa was entirely ip 
the hands of the sii.\ lovkR . . . Those who had to 
borrow coin were fildicred to submit to theexiieii’ 
SIX 0 subterfmres of theSliy locks, from whosti m*l 
once cnilKht, t hi*re wan litt le chance of escaiie."— 
A. Eifmmd-Huktt: h'lvv Trade %n Capital, chap, x ii. 

Si, the seventh note iu music, was nor 
introduced till the seventeenth centu^. 
The original scale introduced by Guido 
d’ Arezzo consisted of only six notes. 
(See Abetinian Syllables.) 

Si Quis. A notice to all. whom it 
may concern, given in the pari^ church 
before ordination, that a resident means 
to offer himself as a candidate for holy 
orders ; and Si Quis — i.e. if anyone 
ImowB any just cause or im^diment 
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thereto, he is to4eclare the ^eame to the 
bidiop. 


St'ameie Twins: Yoke-fellQiw^ in- 
eepanbles; eo called from two^uths 
(&g and Chans), bom of Olunese 
parents at Bang Mecklong. Their bodies 
were united by a band of dedi, stretching 
from breast-bone to breast-bone. They 
married two sisters, and had offspring. 
(1825-1872.) 

Siamese Tu'inSi. The Biddenden Mauls, 
bom 1100, had ^stiuct bodies, but wore 
ioined by the hips and shoulders. They 
liTed to be thirty-four years of age. 

Slblieridge (3 syl.). Banns of mar- 
riage. (Anglo-Saxon sibbe^ alliance ; 
whence the old English word sibr(flt\ 
relationship, kindred.) (Jke Gossir.) 

“ For every nian it. schultlo drede 
And Naiuoliche in his sibrede." 

Gowtir ; Confemio Atnanhi. 


Sibyl. (See Amalth^sa.) 

Sibyls- Plato speaks of ouly (me (the 
Erytiiraean) ; Martian Capella says there 
were two, the Erythraean and the Vhry- 
gian; the former being the famous 
^^CumsBan Sibyl;” Sollnus and Jackson, 
in his Chronoloffic Anti^nties, maintains, 
on the authority of dBlian, that there 
were four — the Erythrwan, the Samian, 
the Egyptian, and the Sardian ; Varro 
tells us mere were teti, viz. the Cunueau 
^ho sold the books to Tarquin), the 
l)elpluc, Egyptian, Erythraean, Ilelles- 
pontine, labyan, Persian, Phrygian, 
iSamian, and 'nburtine. 

V The name of the Cumsean sibyl was 
Amalthaea. 


** How know we hut that she may be an eleventh 
Bibyl or a second Cassandra '("—RaMaig : Gargnn- 
tuaandPantagruel, iii. IS. 


Sibyls, Tlie mediaeval monks reckoned 
twelve Sibyls, and gave to cacli a sepa- 
rate prophecy and distinct emblem : — 

(1) The lAb'yan Sibyl : “ I’hc day shall 
come when men shall, see tlio King of 
all living things.^’ Etnbleni, a lighted 
taper. 

(2) The Sa'mian Sibyl : ** The Rich 
One shall be bom of a pure virgin. 
Emblem, a rose. 

(3) The Cuman Sibyl : “Jesus Christ 
sh^l come from heaven, and live and 
reign in poverty on eartfi.” Emblem, a 
crown, 

(4) The Cumeean Sibyl: “God shall 
be bom of a pure virgin, and hold con- 
verse with sinners.” Emblem, a cradle. 

(5) Tbo Erythrwan Sibyl: “Jesus 
drat. Son of God, the Saviour.” Em- 


him, a bom. 

(6) The Persian Sibyl ; Satan shall 


be overooBui by a trae proiJiet.” Em- 
blem, a dfa^n under the Sibyls feet, 
and a lantern. 

(7) The Tihurtine Sibyl : “ The High- 
est shall descend from heaven, and a 
virgin be shown in the valleys of the 
deserts.” Emblem, a dove. 

(8) The Delphic Sibyl : * ‘ The Prophet 
bom of the virgin shall be crowned with 
thorns.” Emmem, a crown of thorns. 

(9) The Phrygian Sibyl : “ Our Tjord 
shall rise again.” Emblem, a banner and 
a cross. 

(10) The European Sibyl : “A virgin 
and her Son shall flee into Egypt,” 
Emblem, a sword. 

(11) The Agrippi'ne Sibyl: “Jesus 
Christ shall bo outraged and scourged.” 
Emblem, a whip. 

(12) The IlellcKp(ynftr. Sibyl: “Jesus 
Christ shall suffer shame upon the cross.” 
Emblem, a T cross. 

This list of prophecies is of the six- 
teenth century, and is manifestly a 
clumsy forgery or mere monkish legend. 
(See below, SiBTLLiNK Vebses.) 

The most famous of the ten sibyls was 
Amalthcea, of Cumae in iEo'Ha, who 
offered her nine books to Tarquin the 
Pi’oud. The offer being rejected, she 
burnt three of them ; and after the 
lapse of twelve months, offered the re- 
maining six at the same price. Again 
being refused, she burnt three more, and 
after a similar interval asked the same 
price for the remaining three. The sum 
demanded was now given, aiifl Amalthaea 
never appeared again. (Ltry.) 

Sibyl, The Cumeean sibyl was the 
conductor of Virgil to the infernal 
regions. (jEneid, vi.) 

Sibyl. A fortune-teller. 

“How they will fsru it ueedH a sihyl to Ra>." 
—The Tiviett. 

Sibylline Books. The three sur- 
viving books of the Sibyl Anialtluna 
were preservtjd in a stone chest under- 
ground in the temple of Jii]^tcr Capi- 
toli'nus, and committed to the charge of 
custodians chosen in the same manner 
as the high priests. The number of 
custodians w'as at first two, tlien ten, 
and ultimately fifteen. The books were 
destroyed by fire when the Capitol was 
burnt (A.D. 670). 

Sibylline Books. A colloction of poetical 
utterances in Greek, compiled in tlie 
second century (138-167). The collec- 
tion is in eight books, relates to Jesus 
Christ, and is entitled Ora’citl^ Sibylt'na, 

SibsrlUne lieaves. The Sibylline 
prophecies were written in Greek^ upox^ 
palm-leaves. ( Farro^) 
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line books were destroyed abw^^ all 
the floating verses of the several Sibyls 
• were carezUly collected and deposited in 
the new temple of Jnpitef*. Augustus 
had some 2,000 of these verses destroyed 
as spurious, and placed the rest in 4wo 
gilt cases, under the base of the statue 
of Apollo, in the temple on the Palatine 
Hill ; but the whole perished when the 
city was burnt in the reign of Nero. 
(See tiibijls [of the medimv^ monks].) 

Sioois pedlbua \w\thdYyfeei\ Meta- 
phorically, without notice. 

"Tr. may !ip worth nntidnff that l>oth Wra, 
Rhpllfy and Mr. Kns«f!iti ittas o\v‘r the line ncct» 
pe(ixbus."~-yoU8 and Qufirtrn (‘JAth May, 1S93, |>. 417). 

Sioc (I syl.). A sizing, an allowance 
of bread and butter. “He’ll print for 
a sice.” In the ITnivorsity of Cambridge 
the men call the pound loaf, two inches 
of butter, and pot of milk allowed for 
breakfast, their “sizings;” and when 
one student breakfasts with another iii 
the same (college, the bed -maker carries 
his sizings to the rooms of the enter- 
tainer. (See Sizings.) 

SiciVlan DlBbeft (SicUlm dapSs) were 
choice foods. The best Boman cooks 
were Sicilians. Horace (8 Odes, i. 18) 
tells us tliat when a sword hangs over 
our head, as in the case of Damocles, 
not even “ Steidce dajTes dnlcem elabora- 
bunt saporem'' 

Slell'lan Vespers. The massacre 
of the French in Sicily, which began at 
the hour of vespers on Easter Monday 
in 1282. 

Sick Man (The), So Nicholas of 
Bussia (in 1811) called the Ottomiui 
Empire, which had been declining ever 
since MSG. 

“T repeat to you that the sick iimn is dyinff ; 
and we must iio\er allow sueh an exont to tJiHe 
iis hy Hxirin'iw."— Annual ItcQmter^ ln.'i.'J. 

N.B. Don John, Governor- General 
of the Netherlands, writing in 1579 to 
Philip II. of Si>ain, calls the Prince of 
Or,*inge “ the sick man,” because ho 
was in the way, and he wanted him 
“ finished.” 

‘•‘Money’ die guys in lua lutter) ’is the frriiel 
With which >\e muse cure tliih sick man [for tipiee 
and asaassms are expeiinixo dv\ns»]’."—Motlvu: 
Diach Republic, bk. v. 

Slide as a Cat. (See SnoLEs.) 
SlokasaDog. (See ^jssuim,) 

Slok as a Horse. Nausea unrelidved 
by vomiting. A horse is unable to 
vomit, because its diaphragm is not 
a complete partition in the abdomen, 


perforated only by the gullet, apd against 
which the stomach can be compressed 
by the abdominal muscles, as is the cw 
in man. Hence the nausea of a hor^ is 
more lasting and more violent. (Sm 
Notes and Quenes, C. S. zii., August lo&, 
1885, p. 134.) . 

Siddons (Jfr«.). Sidney Smith says 
it was never without awe that he saw 
this tragedy queen stab the potatoes; 
and Sir Walter Scott tells us, while she 
was dining at Ashcstiel, he heard her 
declaim to the footman, “ You’ve 
brought me water, boy ! I asked for 
beer.’’ 

Side of the Angels. Punch, Dec. 
10, 1864, contains a cartoon of Disraeli^ 
dressing for an Oxford bal masque, as 
an angel, and underneath the cartoon 
are these words— 

“ The f|iipKt ion is, la man an apo or an anirei ? J 
.am on tbo eidt* 4>f the auKola."— Dtaroefi'a Oxford 
Speech, Friday, Nur. (ImvO. 

Sidney (Algernon), called by Thom- 
son, in his Summer, “The British 
Cassius,” because of his republican 
principles. Both disliked kings, not 
from their misrule, but from a dislike 
to monarchy. Cassius was one of the 
conspirators against the life of Caesar, 
and Sidney was one of the judges tiiat 
condemned Charles I. to the block 
(1617-1683). 

Sidney (Sir Philip), The academy 
i^ure of I^nce Arthur, in Spenser’s 
Faerie Quenic, and the poet’s type of 
magnanimity. 

Sir Philip Sidney, called by Sir Walter 
Baleigh “ the English Petmreh,” was 
the author of Arcadia. Queen Eliza- 
beth called him “the jewel of her 
dominions ; ” and Thomson, in his 
Summer, “the })lumc of war.” The 
poet refers to the battle of Zutphen, 
where Sir Philiji received liis death- 
wound. Being thirsty, a soldier brought 
him some water : but as he was about to 
drink he oh.served a wounded man eye 
the bottle with longing looks. Sir Phifip 
gave the water to the wounded man, 
saying, “P’oor fellow, thy necessity is 
greater than mine ” Spenser laments 
him in the poem called Astrophel (q,v,), 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
JVIary Ilerbcrt (nee Sidney), Countess of 
Pembroke, poetess, etc. (Died 1621.) 
The line is by William Browne (1645). 

Sldney-Susaez Oollege, 0am- 
bridge, founded by Lady Frances Sidney, 
Counts of Sussex, in 1598. 
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Sieg'IHed (2 eyl.). Hero of the first 
-j>art of the Nibelungen^Lied, He ‘was 
the youngest son of Siegmund and Sieg- 
lind, king and queen of the l^ether- 
lands, and was bom in Rhinecastie 
caDed Xanton. Ho married Kriemhild, 
Princess of Burgundy, and sister of 
Gunther. Gunther craved his assist- 
ance in carrying off Brunhild from Iss- 
land, and Siegfried succeeded by taking 
away her tahsman by main force. This 
excited the jealousy of Gunth.er, who 
induced Hagan, the Dane, to murder 
Sieg'fried. Hagan struck him with a 
sword in the only vulnerable part (be- 
tween the shoulder-blades), while he 
stooped to quench his thirst at a foun- 
tain. {Kihdungen^Lied.) 

Horng Siaf/fricd. So called because 
when he slew the dragon he bathed in 
its blood, and became covered all over 
with a horny hide which was iiivuluor- 
able, except in one spot between the 
8houldei*s, where a linden-leaf stuck, 
st. 100.) 

fsitg fried' ft efoafe ff lUVfsOnhtu^ called 
“ tariikappe'’ (tarnen^ to conceal; K'trpp(\ 
a cloak). It not only made the wearer 
invisible, but also gave him the strength 
of twelve men. (Tarukiippe, 2 syl.) 

“ The iniplity dTi’arf slio\c with llic 

iiiighricr inuu . 

Like to will! mountain lion*, to the hollow hill 
they ran , 

He ra\i8lied tlirro the taiiikapjic from stiiij:- 
clhiB Albrir’si hold, 

And then hecaiite the niaprer of the hoardoii 
gcnih and gold “ 

LettMia: Fall of the Xtbeliin(/(rs, Lied ill. 

Sleg'Und (2 syl.). Mother of Sieg- 
fried, and Queen of the Netherlanders. 
( T/ie ^iMi(^geH - Z i ed , ) 

Slen'iia (3 syl.). The paint so called 
is made of terra di Siena, in Italy. 

Sier'ra (3 syl., Spanish, n saw), A 
mountain whose top is indented like a 
saw ; a range of mountains whose tops 
form a saw-like appearance ; a line of 
craggy rocks ; as Sierra More'iia (where 
many of the incidents in Don Quixote 
are laidl. Sierra Neva'da (the snowy- 
range), Sierra Leo'ne (in West Africa, 
where Uons abound), etc. 

Siesta (3 syl.) means ^^the sixth 
hour ” — i.e, noon. (Latin, sexta hora). 
It is appli^ to the short sleep taken in 
Spain durix^ the mid-day heat. (Span- 
ish, sesta^ sixth hour ; sestear^ to take a 
mid-day nap.) 

Sieve iDkid Shears. The device of 
discovering a guilty person by- sieve and 
shears is to stick a pair of shears in a 
sieve, and give the sieve into the liands 


of two virgins, then say: “By St. 
I'eter and St, Paul, if you for you] 
have stolen the article, turn shears to 
the thief. “ Sometimes a Bible and key 
are employed instead, in which case the 
key is placed in a Bible. 

SiH Wife of Thor, famous for the 
beauty of her hair. I^ki having cut it 
off while she was asleep, she obtained 
from the dwarfs a new fell of ^Iden 
hair equal to that which he had taken. 

Sight for “multitude” is not an 
Americanism, but good Old English. 
Thus, in Morte d* Arthur^ the word is 
not unfrequeiitly so emplpyed ; and the 
high-boni dame. Juliana Berners, lady 
pnoress in the fifteenth century of Sop- 
well nunnery, speaks of a hmuyuanle 
syqht of monhrs (a largo number of 
friars). " 

“ Wbcrc iH Inipp a sxtrlit of iiioii j JVi/n- 
grarn: AcoUtutnit |ir»Un 

Sight {Fur). Zarga, the Arabian 
heroine of the tribe Jddis, could see tit 
the distance of three days^ journey. 
Being tisked by HassAu the secret of her 
long bight, she said it was due to tlie 
ore of antimony, wliich she reduced to 
powder, and applied to her eyes as a 
colljTium every night. 

Sign your Name. It is not coiToct 
to bay that the expression “signing 
one's name ” points to the time when 
persons could not write. No doubt 
persons who could not write made their 
mark in olden times as they do now, but 
we find over and over again in ancient 
documents these words; “This [grant] 
is signed with the sign of the cross for 
its greater assurance (or) greater invio- 
lability, “ and after the sign follows 
the name of the donor. {See Hgtner^s 
Fasdera^ vol. i. pt. i.) 

Signs instead of words. A symbolic 
language made by gestures. Members of 
religious orders hound to silence, com- 
municate with each other in this way. 
John, a monk, gives, in his £(/#» of 
Odo, a number of signs for bread, tart, 
beaus, eggs, fish, cheese, honey, milk, 
cherries, onions, etc. (See Sussex Arch- 
mlogical Collection^ vol. iii. p. 190.) 


Signlfloa'vlt. A writ of Chancery 
given by the ordinary to keep an ex- 
communicate in prison till he submitted 
to the authority of the Church. The 
wtU, which is now obsolete, used to 
be^n with ** Signifeavit nobis venerabili$ 
pater etc. Chaucer says of his Sonip- 
nour — ^ 

** And also ware bim of a ' 6igDitt^y|!l;.' . 

Cattterbur}f Taleti^rologm), «|l. 
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S4niii'a. Wife of Loki. §he nurses 
him in his cavem, but sometimes, as she 
carries oif the poison Trhich the serpents 
Rorge, a portion drops on the god, and 
his writhmgs cause earthquakes. {Scan- 
dinar ian mythology.) 

Sl'gnrd. The Norse Siegfried (j'.f.). 
He falls in love with Brynhild, but, 
under the influence of a love-potion, 
marries G-udrmi, a union which brings 
about a volume of mischief. 

Si'gitrd the Jforny. A Geiman romance 
based on a legend in the Sagas. An 
analysis of this legend is published by 
Weber in hia JllttAtrafious of Ni'rthcni 
Antiquities. (»SVc SiEQFRiEn, Horny.), 

Sikes {JJI/l). A I'uflian housebreaker 
of the lowest grade in Oliver Tivisty by^ 
Charles Dickens. 

Sikh. (Hindu sikh^ di9<-iple.) The 
•Sikhs were originally a religious tK>dy 
like the Mahometans, but in 1704 they 
formally assumed national indei)eudence. 
Since IS-IO the Sikhs have been ruled by 
the English. 

Sllhury, near Marlborough. An arti- 
flcial mound, 130 feet high, and covering 
seven acres of ground. Some say it is 
where “ King Sel ** was buried ; others, 
that it is a comiptiou of SolisAmry 
(mound of the sun) ; others, that it is 
Sel-haiTow (great tumulus), in honour 
of some ancient prince of Britain. The 
Bev. A. C. Smith is of opinion that it 
was erected by the Celts about b.c. 1600. 
There is a natural hill in the same 
vicinity, called St. Martin’s Sell or Sill, 
ill which case sill or sell means seat or 
throne. These etjmologies of Silbury 
must rest on the authority of those who 
.have suggested them. 

Sil'chester (Berks) is .Silicis castrum 
(flint camp), a Saxoii-Latiu foi-m of the 
Boman Calleva or Galleva. Galleva is 
the Boman form of the British Gwal 
](:>?<•»• (great wall), so called from its 
il^ll, ine ruins of w'hich are still striking. 
Leland says, “ On that wall grow some 
oaks of ten cart-load the piece.” Ac- 
cording to tradition King Ailliur was 
crowned here ; and Niimius asserts that 
the city was built by Constantius, father 
of Constantine the Great. 

Sllenoe gives Consent, Latin, << Qui 
tacet consentt're videftur; Greek, **Auto 
de to sigaii homologountos esti sou ” (£a- 
ripidSs) ; French, “ Assez consent qui ne 
d%t mot;'* Italian, “ Chi tace confessa." 

'BfM ttikt iMvi shall not say I yield, being silent. 
Uwould iwt sasak.” 

laMkeaptare : Cymbelint, ii. 3. 


Silent (The). William L, Prince of 
Orange (lo33-1584). 

SUe^nuB. The foster-father of Bao-. 
chus, fond of music, and a prophet, but 
indomitably lazy, wanton, and given to 
debauch. He is described as a jovial 
old man, with bald head, pug nose, and 
face like Bardolph’s. 

Sil'houet'te (3 syl.), A black pro- 
file, so called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
ContrOIeiir des Fin.anccs, 1757, who made 
great savings in the public expenditure 
of France. Some Kxy the black portiuits 
were called Silhouettes in ridicule; others 
assert that Silhouette devised this way of 
taking likenesses to save expense. 

Silk. Jteerired silk, applied to a bar- 
rister, means that he has obtained licence 
' to wear a silk gown in the law courts, 
having fibtained the degree or title of 
sergeant. 

Silk Gown. A queen’s counsel. So 
called because las canonical robe is a 
black silk gown. That of an ordinary 
barrister is made of stuff or prunello. 

Silk ^rse. You cannot make a silk 
purse of a sow's ear. ‘ ‘ You cannot make 
a horn of a pig’s tail.” A sow’s ear may 
somewhat resemble a. purse, and a curlecl 
pig’s tad may somewhat resemble a 
twisted horn, but a sow’s ear cannot be 
made into a silk purse, nor a pig’^ tail 
into a cow’s hoiTi. 

“You cannot, make, niy lord, I frar, 

A vel\ ct pm J»e of » sow’s 
J*cter ; Lord Ii. and Jlis Mol ions. 

SUken Thread. In the kingdom of 
Lilliput, the tlu*ee great prizes of honour 
are **fine silk threads six inches long, 
one blue, another red, and a third green. ” 
The emperor holds a stick in his hands, 
and the candidates “jump over it or 
creep under it, backwards or forwards, 
as the stick indicates,” and ho who does 
BO with the greatest agility is rewarded 
with the blue ribbon, the second best 
with the red cordon, and the third with 
the green. Tlie thread is girt about 
their loins, and no ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour, or Knight of the Garter, is 
won more worthily or W’orn more 
proudly, (finllirer's Travels.) 

Silly is the German selig (blessed), 
whence the infant Jesus is termed “ the 
harmless silly babe,” and i^ep are 
called “ silly,’’ meaning haJKSless or in- 
nocent. As the ‘ ‘ holy ’ ’ are easily taken 
in by worldly cunning, the worn came 
to signify “gullible,” “foolish.” (&a 
SmnJOiTT.) 
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Snir Sw o b (3^), for daily news* 
^pan, is when Forhament is not in 
SMon, and all sorts of silly *’ stuff are 
ysihped-np for padding. Also called the 

Biff Chxiseberry Season,’* because para- 
are often inserted on this subject. 

ton'ffla— that is, Hereford. Mon- 
ntouth, Badnor, Brecon, and Glaniorjrin. 
The ** sparkling wines of the Silurian 
vats ’’ arc cider and perry. 

“ Pr«m Silnrian vats, liish-sparklin? -a-iiios 
Fcium m trauspgtreut floorla.'' 

Tkommn: Autumn. 

fillti'rlaii Rooks. A name given by 
Sir B. Murchison to what miners call 
gray^waeke, and Werner termed 
tim rocks. Sir Boderick called llieni 
Silurian because it was in the region of 
the ancient Silures that he investigated 
them. 

SIlva'iiAo A inaga or fata in Tasso’s 
AmadVtjiy where she is made the guar- 
dian Bpuit of Alido'ro. 

tovaneUa. A beautiful maga or 
fata in Bojardo, who raised a tomb over 
Narcissus, and then dissolved into a 
fountain. (Lib. ii. xvii, 56, etc.) 

IttlTor was, by the ancient alchemists, 
called Diana or the Moon. 


Silver. The Frenchman employs the 
word siker to designate money, the, 
tre^thy Englishman uses the word gold,' 
and the poorer old Boman brass (a's). 

Silver and gold articles are marked 
with five marks: the maker’s private 
mark, the standard or assay murk, the 
hall mark, the duty mark, and the date 
mark. The standard mark states the 
pt4^rtion of silver, to which figure is 
odo^ a lion passant for England, a haip 
crowned for Ireland, a thistle for Edin- 
burg]^ and a lion rampant for Glasgow, 
(^or otlier marks, see Mask.) 

Silvar Cooper {The). A kidnapper. 
“ To play the silver cooper,” to kidnap. 
A cooper is one who coops up another. 

*' Tom rofianO you murder, and you want no- fo 
. . . l>hiy the silver cuopeiv'— Str H'. Scutt • Ouif 
itanneriny, ebap. xxxu . 

iMlvorForkSoliooL Those novelists 
who are sticklers for el^uette and the 

f graces of society, such as Theodore Hook, 
Lady Blessinf^n, Mrs. Trollope, and 
i Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
yttw). 

Nuad, the chieftain 

» led back the tribe of the Danoans 
Scotland to Ireland, whence they 
1 migrated. Nuad of the SilTer-hand 
^^1 an artificial hand of silyer. made by 
'<^ed| the ^Idsmith, to supply the loss 


sustained from a wound in the battle of 
Moytura. Miach, son of Dian Kect, set 
it on the wiist. {O* Flaherty : Ogygia, 
part iii. chap, z.) {See Ibon Hand.) 

Silver Lining. The prospect of 
bettor days, the promise of happier 
times. The allusion is to Milton’s Comns, 
whore the lady lost in the wood resolvi's 
to hope on, and sees a “ s.ahle cloud turn 
forth its silver lining to the night.” 

Silver Pheasant {A). A beautiful 
young lady of tlie high aristocracy. 

“One would thmk jouweroa pi Ivor pheapnnt, 
yon Kive yourself such airs."— Ouida : Under Tao 
Ftage. 

Silver Spoon. Born with a si far 
spoon in one's nmith. Bom to luck and 
wealth. The allusion is to silver spoons 
given as prizes and at c'liristeuings. Tlie 
lucky man is born with it in his mouth, 
and needs not stop to earn it. 

One ran 9r»‘, youinr fellow, that you were born 
wirh a silver Bpooum your uioulli.”— /<untirtNaa'a 
Mitgaznie, 1S8(> 

Silver Star of Love {The). When 
Gama was tempest-tossed through the 
machinations of Bacchus, the “Silver 
Star of Love ” appeared to him, calmed 
the sea, and restored the elements to 
harmony again. 

“ The-ky and orpan blrndinie. r.irli on fire, 

Seemed as all Nature struggled lo expire ; 

When now the Sih er Star of Love appeared. 

Bright in the East her rudiaiit front she reared.*' 
Canwins : Lvsiad, bk. \ i. 

Silver Streak {The). The British 
Channel. 

steam power has much leBseneii the \alue of 
tho siher Hiresik as a defeiisiie agent.''— 
piiptr pat agi aph, Nov emi»er, IS'*.'*. 

Sllver-Tongnivd. Williiim Bates, 
the Puritan divine. (1625-169U.) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
SihiT-tonffUC. (1CG8- 1 738.) 

Henry Smith, preacher. (1550-1600.) 

Joshua Sylvester, translator of Du 
Bartas. (1563-1618.) 

Silver Trumpet {A). A smooth- 
tongued orator. A I’ougli, unpolished 
speaker is called a ram's horn. 

Silver Weapon, jruh silver wea- 
pons you may conquer the world, is what 
the Delphic oracle said to Philip of 
Macedon, when he went to consult it. 
Philip, acting on this advice, sat down 
before a fortress which his staff mo- 
nounced to be impivgnable. “You 
shall see,” said the King, “how an ass 
laden with gold will find an entrance.” 

Silver Wedding. ^ The twenty-fifth 
onnivenoiy, when, in Germany, the 
woman has a silver wreath presented hw. 
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On the fiftieth anniyena^, or GOLDEN 
Wedding, the wreath is of gold. 

Stiver of Ontliriiiii, or Guthramy 
Lane, Fine silver; so called because m 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the principal gold- and silver- smiths 
redded there. 

SUveralde of Beef {The), The 
upper side of a round, which not only 
snows the shining tissue uppermost, but, 
when carved cold has a sih’cry appear- 
ance. Generally boiled. 

Sim'eon {St.) is usually depicted as 
bearing in his amis the infant Jesus, or 
receiving Him in tlie Temple. ^ 

Similes in coinmcm use : — 

UAhl) tin H coot. 

BiTTKU HS iiH soot. 

Black uh ink, tis a coai.as a crow. 

BIiIXD hm a )iat, a iiceilo, a luulc. 

Blu.nt aa a Ijed^e-liook. 

Bravk as Alexandci. 

BrK! liras si]\er. 

Britti.k as glass. 

Buow> us a herry. 

Busy as a lice. 

CiiATVKK like a ja}’. 

('LEAR US Cl') fetal. 

(iQLD as ICC, as a frog, as charity. 

('ooLasa cucuiiiher. 

('ttosR as the tongs, as two sticks. 

Dark as pitch [pitch-diirkj. 

Obad as a door-nail. 

Deap as a post. 

Buy as a hone. 

Valk as a lily. 

False as hell. 

Fat as a pig. as a porpoise. 

Flat as a floiuidor.as a iwncnke. 

Fleet as the \>iud, as a racehorse. 

Free as air. 

(4AY as a lark, 
tiooi) ns gold. 

Greex as grass. 

Hard as iron, as a tliut. 

Harm LESS as a do\ e. 

Heavy as lead. 

Hoarse as a hog, as a raven. 

Helplkms as a hahe. 

Hollow ns a drum. 

Hot as lire, as an o> cn, us a coal. 

Hungry as a hunter. 

LKtHT as a feather, as day. 

Limp as a glove. 

Loud ns tliiindc'r 

Merry .is a gi ig, as a cricket. 

Mild as Moses, ns milk. 

Neat as wax, ns a new pin. 

Obstinate hs a piv (pig-headed.) 

Old as the hills, as Methuselah. 

Pale as a ghost. 

Patient as Joh. 

Plain as a pikestalT. 

Playful as a kitten. 

Plump as a imriridge. 

Poor as a rat, as a church mouse, as Joli. 
Proud as Lucifer. . 

Red as Mood, as a fox, a rose, a brick. 

Rough as a nutmeg-grater. 

Round as an urauge, a Itall. 

Rude as a l>ear. 

Save as the bank [of England], or the stocks. 
Savagx as a bear, as a tiger, as a hear with a 
Bore head. 

Sick as a cat, a dog, a horse, a toad. 

Sharp as a nocdle. 

Slbep like a top. , 

Blow as a snail, as a tortoise. 

Sly as a fox, as old hoots. 

Soft as silk, as velvet, as soap. 

Sound as a roach, as a Tiell. 

Sour as vinegar, as verjuice. 


Stare like a stuck pig. 

Steady as Old Time. 

Stiff as a i»uker. 

Straight as an arrow. 

Strong as iron, as a horse, as tirandy. 

Bure as a gun, as fate, as death and taxes. 

Burly as a hear. 

Sweet as sugar. 

SWIFT as lightning, as the wind, os an arrow. 

Thick as hops. 

Thin as a laih, as a w hipping-poet. 

Tight as a drum. 

Tough as icatlier. 

Truk as the Gosjiel. 

Vain as a iiencock. 

Warm as a loast 

Weak as water 

Wet as a fish. 

White as di i ven suow, as milk, as a swan, as a 
sheet, n.« chalk. 

W isK as a serpent, .ts S olomon. 

Y ELLO w as a gui ucu, as gold, as saffron. 

Simula SlmUlbus Curantur. Like 

cures like. {Sre under IIaib : Tahe a 
hair of the dorj that bit you.) 

Simmes’ Hole. Tlie cavity which 
Captain John C. Simmes maintained 
existed at the North and Souili Foies. 

Simnel Cakes, liich cakes eaten in 
Lancashire in Mid -Lent. Simnel is the 
German semmel, a raanchet or roll ; 
iJauish and Norwegian sinile ; Swedish, 
Simla. In Somersetshire a teacake is 
called a simhn. A simnel cake is a cake 
manchet, or rich semmel. The eating 
of these cakes in Mid-Lent is in com- 
memoration of the hiuiquet given by 
Joseph to hi.s brethren, w’hich forms the 
first lesson of Mid-Lent Sunday, and the 
feeding of five thousand, which forms 
the gospel of the day, Mid-Lent.) 

Simon {St.) is represented with a saw 
in his hau(i, in allusion to the instrument 
of his martyrdom. He sometimes bears 
fish in the other hand, in allusion to his 
occupatiou as a tishmouger. 

Simon Magus. Isidore tells us that 
Simon Magus died in the reign of Nero, 
and adds that he (Simon) had proposed 
a dispute vvitli Peter and Paul, and had 
promised to fly up to heaven. He suc- 
ceeded in rising high into the air, but at 
the prayers of the two apostles he was 
cast down to earth by the evil spirits who 
had enabled him to rise into the air. 

Milmau, in his History of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. nl, tells another story. He 
says that Simon offered to be buried 
alive, and declared that he would re- 
appear on the third day. He was €w;tu- 
afiy buried in a deep trench, ** but to this 
day,” says Hippolytus^ “his disciples 
have failed to witness his resurrection.” 

Simon Pure. The real man. In 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Hold Stroke for a Wife^ 
a Colonel Feignwell passes himself off for 
Simon Pure^ and wins the heart of Miss 
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LoTely. No sooner does he get the 
assent of her guardian, than the veritable 
Quaker shows himself, and proves, be- 
yond a doubt, he is the real Simon Pure. 

Simony. Buying and selling church 
livings ; any unlawful traflic in holy 
things. So called from Simon Magus, 
who wanted to purchase the gift of 
the Holy Ghost,” that he might have 
tlie power of working miracles. (Acts 
viii. 9-23.) 

Simony, The friar in the tale of 
Reynard the Fox ; so called from Simon 
Magus. 

Simple ( The), Charles HI. of France. 
(879, 893-929.) 

StmpUs cut, {See Battebsea.) 

Simple Simon. A simpleton. Tlic 
character is introduced in the wcll- 
^own nursery tale, the author of which 
is unknown. 

Simplioity is sine plica, without a 
fold; as duplicity is duplex phva, a 
double fold. Cmauei ** without a fold” 
is straightforward, but thought without 
a fold is mere childishness. * It is tor- 
tuity of thought ” that constitutes philo- 
sophic wisdom, and simplicity of 
thought? that prepares the mind for 
faith, 

«Tbe flat simplicity of that reply was jolinir- 
Hhle.*'— i and Cibber : The Provoked U tot- 

bond, i. 

Simplon Road. Commenced in 
1800 by Napoleon, and finished in 1800. 
It leads over a shoulder of what is called 
the Pass of the Simplon (Switzerland). 

according to Milton, is twin- 
keeper with Death of tlie gates of Hell. 
She sprang full-grown from the head of 
&tan. 

“ . . . Woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ending foul iii many a »ca1> fold 

Voliunifioiie and vast, a eeri ent anned 

W 1 111 iiiurial ati ug.” Varadxse Lotd . 1 1 , (riO-afcl. 

(h'iginal stn, {See Adam. ) 

Sln-eatera. Persons hired at fune- 
rals in ancient times, to take upon them- 
selves the sins of the deceased, that the 
soul might be delivered from purgatory. 

•* Notice was given to an old sire lief*treilie door 
of the honse, when sonic* of the family caine out 
and furnished him with n cricket [low stool J, on 
which he sat down facing the door j then i hey 
gave him a groat which he put in bis fiocket, a 
crufft of bread which he ate, and a howl of ale 
which he drank off at a draught. After this he 
got up from the cricket and prononuced the com 
and re»t of the soul departed, for which he would 
imwn hie ovn eouL'^—Bagford'a letter on LeUtnd'e 
Oalleetanea, i. 70. 

jMiioe're (2 eyl.) properly means 
.wSlMOut wax {sine cera). Ijie fusion is 
jh’ the Eoman piactfee of coacealing 


flaws in pitteiy with wax, or to hofl^y 
from which all the wax has been ex- 
tracted. (See Trench : On the Study of 
fiords, lect. vii. p. 322.) 

Sin'dliu'. Tlie ancient name of the 
river Indus. (Sanskrit, syand, to flow.) 

Sin'don. A thin manufacture of the 
Middle Ages used for dresses and liang- 
iugs ; also a little round piece of linen 
or lint for dressing the wound left by 
trepanning. (Du Conge gives its etjTno- 
logy Ct/ssiis feums ; but the Greek stndon 
moans tine Indian cloth.” India is 
A7W, and China Sina.) 

Sine Die (Latin). No time l)eing 
fixed ; iiideiiuitely in rtjgaid to time. 
When a luxiposal is defened sine die, 
it is defen-ed without fixing a day for its 
i*ecoii8ideration, which is virtually “for 
ever.” 

Sine qua Non. An indispensable 
condition. Latin, Sine qua non potest 
esse or fieri (that without w'hich [the 
thing] cannot be, or be done). 

Si'neoure An enjoy- 

ment of the money attached to a bene- 
fice without having the trouble of the 
“cure”; also applied to any office to 
which a salary is attached without any 
duties to perform. (Latin, sine cura, 
without cure, or care.) 

Sinews of War. Money, which 
buys the sinews, and makes them act 
vigorously. Men will not fight without 
wages, and the materials of war must be 
paid for. 

Sing a Song o' Sixpence. {See 
Macabonic Yebse.) 

Sing my Music, and not Yours, 

said (juglielmi to those who introduced 
their own ornamentH into his operas, so 
eminently distinguished for their sim- 
plicity and purity. (1727-1804.) 

Sing Old Bose. Sing Old Hose and 
hum the helloirs. “ Old Hose ” was the 
title of a song now unknown; thus, 
Izaak Walton (1590-1683) says, “Let’s 
sing Old Mosey Burn the bellotvs is 
said to be a schoolboy’s pei'versioii 
of bum libellos. At breakiug-up time 
the boys might say, “Let’s sing Old 
Mose [a popular song], and^ bum our 
schoolbooks ” {Ubello^, This does not 
accord with the words of the well- 
known catch, which evidently means 
“ throw aside all implements of work.” 

“ N ow we‘re met like j evial fellows, ^ 

Let us do os wise men tell us, 

Bing Old Bose and burn tbe bellows.’* 
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Mac Ont. To cry or squall from 
chastisezneat. 

To sing small. To cease boasting and 
assume a lower tone. 


Slag-sn-^y. A lake of Thibet, 
famous for its gold sands. 

. Hfifflit arc* tlie watorn of Rinir<Rn-}iny 
And tUe froldcn floods that thitlinrwnrd Htmy." 
7 hrmas Motn'fi : ParatliHe n«rt thr Peri. 


Singapores (3 syl.), m Stock-Ex- 
chango phraseology, means, “ British 
Indian Extension Telegraph Stock.'* 
Stock-Exchange Slang.) 

Singing Apple was a ruby apple on 
a stem of amber. It liad the power of 
persuading anyone to anything merely 
by its odour, and enabled tlie possessor 
to writtj verses, make jieople laugli or 
cry, and itself sang so as to ravish the 
ear. Plie apple was in the desert of 
Jjibva, and was guarded by a dragon 
with three heads aud twelve feet. Prince 
Chery put on aii ai*mour of glass, and 
the dragon, when it saw its tliousand 
reflections in the annour and thought a 
thousand dragons were about to attack 
it, became so alaimed that it ran into its 
cave, and the prince closed up the mouth 
of the cave. {Cofoitess Annoy ; Cherry 
<md Fairslar.) (JSi>e Singing-Teee.) 

SingtogoBread, consecrated by the 
priest hinging. (French, pain a chunter.) 
Tlie reformers directed that the sacra- 
mental bread should be similar in fine- 
ness and foahiou to the round bi*ead- 
and-water singing-cakes used in private 
Masses. 


Singing Chambermaid^ in theatri- 
cal parlance, mean those smart young 
light comedy actresses who perform 
diambermaids and are good singers. 

Singing Tree. A tree w^hose leaves 
were so musical that every leaf sang in 
concert. {Arahian ^\ghts Story of the 
Stuicr}! icho F.nvied their Younger Sister ) 
{See Singing Apple.) 

Singing in Tribulation. Confess- 
ing when put to the torture. Such a 
peraon is termed in gaol slang a “ can- 
ary bird.*’ 


‘‘ This man, s r, is condemned to the galleys for 
Ijeing a t»nary-bird.\ ' A canary -bird ! 'exclaimed 
the knight. >es, sir,' added the arch-tbiof ; ‘I 
^ famous for his singinv.' 

What ! said Don Qnixnt-e ; *are neoule to be 
sent to the galleys for singing ?' ^arry, that 
they are.' answered the slave: ‘for there is 
nothing more dangerous than singing in tribu- 
lation.' '*~~Cervantes : Don Quixote, ni.8 


^Single-Speech BamUton. The 

Bight Hon. W. G. IBuniltoii, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, spoke one 


B^cch, hut that was a masterly torrent 
of eloquence which astounded everyone. 
(November 13th, 1756.) 

^^Pwt^t'on analogous to that of 
single-siiecch Hanifltou.' 77ic TVwes. 

*• Or IS It be. the wordy youth, 

So early trained for statCHmad's part, 
Who talks »»f honour, faith, and truth, 
ibcmes that helms cot hy heart, 
w ho«e rtliies Oiesterfleld can teach, 
w iiow* !(,«,(; m from Sinv-lo-siwcch " 

«/r U aitf-r tirott : Dndal of Triennain, ii. 4, 


Sinister (Latin, on the l/ft hand). 
According to augury, birds, etc. , appear- 
ing oil the left-hand side forboao ill- 
luck ; but. on the right-hand side, good 
luck. Thus, corra himsira (a crow on 
the left-haiul) is a sign of ill-luck which 
belongs to English superstitions a.s much 
as to the ancient Roman or Etruscan. 
{Virgil: Fchgues^i. 18.) 

“ That r:ivcii on >on left-hand oak 
U'uriie <111 Ins ill-lietulinit croak j 
1 h>(l(*s me no irooii.’" diijf: hable xxx\ii. 

Sinister. {See Bah Sinistek.) 


I Sinning One’s Mercies. Being un- 
! grateful for the gifts of Providence. 


“I know .\<air yood 
sinniUKmymciiMCK.* ’ 


fatlier would term this 
-Sir ir. Scott : RedgaantUt. 


Si'non. A Greek who induced the 
Trojans to receive the wooden horse. 
{I'irpil : Anteid, ii. 102, etc.) Anyone 
deceiving to betray is called “ a Sinon.** 
“ And now lecnrely irunting to destroy, 

As erst false iSinou snared the sons of Troy." 

Cnmoeim : Ltmad, bk. i. 

Sintram. The Greek hero of the 
German romance, Sintram and hts Com- 
panionsy by Baron Lamotte Fouque. 

Sintrani's famous strord was called 
** Welsung.’* The same name was given 
to Dietlieb*8 sword. {See Swoed.) 


Sir. Latin, senrx ; Spanish, sehor; 
Iteliari, A-iywof; French, sicur; Norman, 
sire; English, sir. According to some, 
Greek amf is connected with Sir; on 
the analofn' of t>-Mt (ei^i) =■. Latin sum ; 
oMirepes = Latin semper ; iirot = Latin 
sapa. 

Sir (a clerical address). Clergymen 
had at one time Sir prefixed to their 
name. Tliis is not the Str of knight- 
hood, but merely a translation of the 
university word dominus given to gradu- 
ates, as ^•‘Domhius Hugh Evans,” etc. 


Sir Oracle. {See Oeacle.) 

Sir Roger de Goverley. An ima- 
ginary character by Addison ; type of a 
benevolent countiy gentleman of the 
eighteenth century, nobably the model 
was William Boevey, lord of the manor 
of Flaxley. 

STren. A woman of dangerous 
blandishments. The allusion is to the 
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Iftbnlous sirens said by Ghreek and Latin 
poets to entice seamen hy the sweetness 
of their song to such a degree that the 
listeners forgot everything and died of 
hunger (Greek, sire^neSf entanglers). In 
Homeric mythology there were but two 
sirens; lato writers name three, viz. 
Parthen'ope, Lig'ea, and Leucos'ia ; but 
the number was still further augmented 
by those who loved “lords many iind 
gods many.” 

‘•There were Heveral sirens up iind down the 
coast ; one at Panormiie, another at Naples, 
others at SniTentuiii, tint the greatest luiuiher 
Uveil in the delightful Paprea*. whoiui' the) 
passed over to the rocks [.Sircmi'sa'J which l«e;ir 
their name.”— JnQwirp into the Life of llomer 

Sirens, Plato says there are three 
kinds of sirens— the celestial, the (fiueni- 
tive, and the cathartic. The first are 
under the government of Juxdter, the 
second under the government of Nep- 
tune, and the third under tlic govern- 
ment of Pluto. When the soul is in 
heaveu, the sirens seek, by harmouic 
motion, to imite it to the divine life of 
the celestial host ; and when in Hades, 
to conform ^cm to the infernal rc^ineii ; 
but on earth they produce generation, of 
which the sea is emblematic. {Proclus : 
On the Tlieology cfPlatOy bk. vi.) 

Slrliui. The Dog-star ; so called by 
the Greeks from the adjective seirios, 
hot and scorching. The Bomans called 
it canufttla ; and the Egyptians, sot his. 

Sirloin of BooL A corruption of 
Surloin. (French, Lapartiedu 

bcenfqxii resteaprkqu^on en aeoupe Vepanle 
et la cuissc. In Queen Elizabeth’s “ Pro- 
gresses,” one of the items mentioned 
under Mar^ 31st, 1573, is a sorloyne 
of byf.” Fuller tells us that Henry VlII. 
jocularly knighted the surloin. ' If so, 
James 1. could claim neither wit nor 
originality when, at a banquet given him 
at Hogtow Tower, near Blackburn, he 
said, “ Bring hither that surloin, siir^ih, 
for 'tis woiiby of a more honourable 
post, being, as 1 may say, not tfurloin, 
but «rloin.” 

“ Dining with the Abliot of Reading, he [Henry 
VIII.] ate BO heartily uf a loin of heef iliat rhe 
ahliot said he wcnild give I.(XKi marks for such a 
sconiach. ‘Done!* said the king, and kept the 
KUbnt a prisoner in the Tower, won his l,ooo 
marks, and knighted the heel.”— See FulUir: 
Church History, in. 2, p. 3W (lass). 

Sls'ypbw (Latin ; Sisuphos, Greek). 
A fraudulent avaridous king of Corinth, 
whose task in the world of shades is to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill, and 
fix It there. It so falls out that the stone 
no sooner reaches the hiU-top than it 
bjaiiinds down again. ‘ 


Sit Bodkin (7b). {Sec Bodkin.) 

Sit Ont (7b). * To remain to the end. 
Not to join, as “ to sit out a dance.” 

Sit Under . . . (7b). To attend the 
ministry of . . . 

” On a Sunday the household marched away in 
spparate groups to half-a-dosen edifices, each to 
sit under his or her favourite imiiisuir.”— IK. M. 
Thackeray. 

Sit Up (for anyone) (7b). To await 
the return of a person after the usual 
hour of bed-time. 

“ His own maid would sit up for him.’'- Cr 0 or(/« 
EltoL 

Bit Upon (7b). To snub, squash, 
smother, set down ; the Latin insideo. 
Charlotte Bronte, in Shirley (xxviii.), 
uses a phrase which seems analagous : 
Mms Keeldar says she mentioned tlie 
miin'hauce to no one — “ I prefeiTed to 
cushion the matter.” 

“Mr. Schwann and bi.^ congeuors should ho 
most cnergeiicali) sat upon hy coUoagurs and 
opponents alike, by everyone, in fact, who lias 
the welfare of the empire at heart."— T/ic XYorld, 
April titli, iHin;, p. iw. 

Sit on the Bail or Fence (7b). To 
refuse to jiromise your support to a 
party ; to reserve your vote. 

” In American slang, he was always sitting on 
the rail between Catholics and Huguenots."— '/!/« 
Times. 

Sit on Thorns (7b) or on Tenter- 
hooks. To he in a state of anxiety, 
fearful that something will go wrong. 

Sits. Wife of Bitma or Vishnu in- 
carnate, carried off by the giant Bavana. 
She was not bom, but arose from a 
furrow when her father Jan'aka, King 
of Mith'ila, was ploughing. The word 
means “ furrow.” 

sitting in Banco. The judges of 
the courts of law at Westminster are 
said to be “ sitting in banco ” so long as 
they sit together on the benches of their 
respective courts— that is, all term time. 
Banco is the Italian for “ bench.” 

Sieve and Shears. {See under 

Oracle.) 

Sl'va (Indian). The destroyer who, 
with Brahma and Vishnu, forms the 
divine trinity of the Brali^ins. He has 
five heads, and is the emblem of fire. 
His wife is Parvati or Parbutta (Sanscrit, 
auspicious). 

Six. Six thrice or three dice. Every- 
thing or nothing. “ Caesar aut nullus.'* 
The Greeks and Bomans used to play 
with three dice. The highest throw was 
three sixes, and the lowest three aces. 
i^e aces were left blank, and three aces 
were called “ three dice.” {See Cbsab.) 
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Six-and-Elgbtpenoe used to be 
called a “noble” the Hiird of a 

pound. The half-noble was often called 
“ ten ^ats,” and was in Shakespeare’s 
time the usual lawyer’s fee. 

"As fit, aft tf'fj jfroal.8 is for t,lio Iwinrl nf nn 
nttaruvy."~Shakeispearv : AU'» WeU tliut Emin UtW, 
li. 

Six Articles (S.'i ITonry VIII.) en- 
joins the belief in (1) tlio real inescnco 
of Christ in the Eucharist ; (2) the suf- 
ficiency of communion in one kind ; (3) 
the celibacy of the priests ; (4)^ the obli- 
gation of vows of (jhastity ; (5) the ex- 
])eJienc*y of private masses ; and (0) the 
necessity of auricular confession. 

Six-hooped Pot. A two -quart pot. 
Quart pots were bound with three hoops, 
and when tliree men ioiiiod in think- 
ing each man drank his hoop. Mine 
host of the JJiiwk Jieiir calls iVessaliaii 
“A six-liooped pot of a traveller,” 
meaning a first-class guest, because ho 
paid freely, and made no coiujilaints. 
{K(‘ mi worthy chap, iii.) 

Six Members. The six members 
that Charles 1. went into the House of 
Commons to arrest were Lord Kimbol- 
ton, Pym, Hollis, Hampden, Sir Arthur 
Hosolrig, and Stroud. Being warned in 
time, they made good their escape. 

Six Months’ War. The Franco- 
Prussiaii (July 28th, 1870, to January 
28th, 1871). 

Six Nations {The). The Iroquois 
ccuifcderacy since tho Tuscaroras was 
added. 

Six Points. {See People’s (hr arteb.) 

Six-Principle Baptists ( The). Those 
whose creed is Hebrews iv. J, 2. 

Sixes and Sevens {Ail). Ill- 
assorted; not matched; higgledy-pig- 
gledy. 

To he ai nixrs and srirus. Spoken of 
tilings, it moans in confusion ; spoken of 

ersons, it means in disagreement or 

ostility. “Six, yea seven,” was a 
Hebrew phrase meaning an indefinite 
number; hence we read in Job (v. 19), 
“He [God] shall deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seven,” etc. Wliat is 
indefinite is confused. Our modem 
'^irase would be five or six things here, 
and five or six things there, but nothing 
m proper order. 

*• Old Odcom1)8 odnosfl makes not thee uneven, 

Nor carelessly set all at six and seven.'* 

Taylor ; Workee, 11. 71 (1630). 

hoHff and short sixes. Certain dip 
candles, common in the first half of ^e 
nineteen^ centuxy. Long sixes were 


those eight inches long, idiort sixes were 
thicker and about five inches long. 
Called sixes because six went to a ^tma. 

Sixteen-string Jack. John Bann, 
a highwayman, noted for his foppery. 
He wore* sixteen tags, eight at each knee. 
(Hanged in 1774.) 

“ Dr. .lohn^fin wiul that Gray's poetry towered 
above tin* <irdMiav.v run of vorhOasiiiMccQ-atring 
.Jack .ab»)\e ilio f>rdin:iry toot-pad."— Jtoo well : 
Life of Johimn. 

Si'zar. A poor scholar whose assize 
of food is given him. Sizars used to 
have wluit was loft at the fellows’ table, 
because it was their duly at one time to 
wait on tho fellows at dinner. Each 
fellow had bis sizur. {Cambridge Uni- 
I entity.) 

Sizings. I'lie quota of food allowttd 
at breakfast, and also food sized for ” 
at diiiiier. At Cambridge, the students 
are allowed meat fur dinner, but tart, 
jelly, ale, etc., are obtained only by jia}’- 
iiig extra. Tliese articles are called 
sizings, and those who demand them sizi* 
for them. I’be word is a contraction of 
assize, a statute to regulate the size or 
weight of articles sold. {See Sice.) 

“ A size is a portion of lircnd or drinke : tt a 
farthiiiK \\hioh HoholirrH in i'aiubnilKO havi* ai 
the luittcry. Jt is iiotod wiih Ibfc loU«*r H ' — 
MihhIu'U. (.Set* also Lllis : Literary Letters^ p. I7M ) 

Bkains-mate or Skeinz-mate. A 

dagger-comrade : a fencing-school com- 
panion; a fellow cut-throat. Skoin is 
an Irish knife, similar to the American 
bowie-knife. Swift, describing an Irish 
feast, says, “ A cubit at least the length 
of their j,kaiiis.” Green, in his Qaip 
fur an Upatart Co/o’tier, speaks of “an 
ill-favoured knave, who wore by his side 
a skaiie, like a brewer’s bung-knife.’’ 

“Senn y kimvi* . . of his skftiiis- 

Jiutes .'' — lit ■ A’to and Juliet^ ii. 4. 

Skald. An old Norse poet, wdiose 
aim was to celebrate living warriors or 
their ancestors ; hence they were attached 
to courts. Few complete Skaldic poems 
have surviveil, hut a'uiultitude of frag- 
ments exist. 

Skedad'dle. To run away, to bo 
scattered in rout. Tne Scotch appl^ tho 
word to the milk spilt over tlie pail in 
carrying it. During the late American 
war, the New York papers said the 
l^utheru forces were “skedaddled” by 
the Federals. (Saxon, seedan^ to pour 
out; Chaldee, scheda; Greek, skedafoy 
to scatter.) 

Skeggz. MASS CaroWna Wilhelmi'na 
Atnelia Skeggs. A pretender to gen- 
tility who boasts ox her aiistocratis 
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conBections, but is atrociously vulgar, 
and complains of being all of a muck 
of sweat.” (Goldsmith : Ficar of JFake- 
field.) 

Skel'eton. There is a skeleton in 
ereri/ house. Something to annoy and to 
be kept out of sight. 

That is mt/ skeleton— my trouble, the 
“ ci'ook in my lot.” 

A woman hod an only son w’ho obtained 
an appointment in India, but his health 
failed, and his mother longed for his 
return. One day he wrote a letter to 
his mother, witli this strange request: 
“Pray, mother, get someone who has 
no ciu-es and troubles to' make me six 
shirts.” The widow hunted in vain for 
such a persou, and at length called u])on 
a lady who told her to go with her 1o 
her bedroom. Being there she njicned 
a closet which contained a human skele- 
ton. ” Madam,” said the lady, “ 1 try 
to keep my trouble to mysilf, biit 
every night my husband compels me to 
kiss that skeleton.” She then explained 
that the skeleton was once her husband’s 
rival, killed in a duel. ” Think you I 
am happy ? ” The mother wrote to her 
son, and the son wrote home : “I knew 
when I ^ve the commission that every- 
one had his cares, and you, mother, 
must have yours. Know then that I am 
condemueu to- death, and can never 
return to England. Mother, mother! 
there is a skeleton in every house.” 

Skeleton Jaekets. Jackets on which 
the trousers buttoned, vei-y coramonly 
worn by boys in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In the illustrations 
of Kate Greenaway, The Pickwick Papers^ 
Nicholas Kicklehy, etc., are plenty of 
such skeleton suits. Shell-jackets are 
short fatigue jackets worn especially by 
military officers. 

Skevlngton’s Daughter, corrupted 
into iScavenffer^s Daughter, was an in- 
strument oif torture invented bj’ Ske- 
vington, lieutenant of the Tower under 
Henry VIII. It consisted of a broad 
hoop of iron in two parts, fastened to- 
gether by a hinge. The victim was made 
to kneel while the hoop was passed 
under his lem ; he was then squeezed 
squally till the hoop could be got over 
his back, where it was fastened. 

Skibhereen and Connemara (in 

Irdand). Types of poverty and distress. 

*^Ton would tben see the United Kingdom one 
vast $kll)herpen or Oannemara ; you might con- 
vert Itt iketuries into poor-houses, and its inrks 
Into potters: fields to bury strangers in.”— C. 
Tlu$s*dhi Avtolnography, p. SOT. 


Sklbboreen Eagle ( 2Vie) . The chiel 
amaug ye takin’ notes. It was the Skib- 
berten, or JFesf Vork £^le newspaper, 
that solemnly told Lord Palmerston that 
it had “ got Its eye both upon him and on 
the Emperor of Bussia.” This terrible 
warning has elevated the little insignifi- 
cant town of Skibhereen, in the south- 
west const of Ireland, miite into a Lilli- 
putian pre-cmincuee. Beware, beware, 
ye statesmen, emperors, and thrones, for 
the tikibberem Logic has its eye upon 
you ! 

Skid. A drag to cheek the wheels of 
a eaniagp, cart, etc., -when going down 
hill. (Anglo-Saxon, svid, a splinter.) 

Sklddaw. JFhmerer Sktdilaiv hath 
a cap, Scntjfell wots full well of that, 
When my niaghbour’s house is on firo 
mine is threatened ; When you arc in 
misfortune 1 also am a sufferer ; When 
voii mourn I have cause also to lament, 
i^kiddaw and Scruffell arc two iieigh- 
houriiig hills— one in Cumberland and 
the other in Annandale in Scotland. 
AVheii Skiddaw is capped with clouds, 
it will he sure to rain ero long at Scruf- 
fell. {Puller : IForthies.) 

Skied. Pictures are said to be skied 
w'hen they ore hung so high as not to bo 
ea.sily seen. 

“Ibid pirtures are bung on the line by dozens, 
and many excellent ones are rejected or .skied.’ 
—Truth, i>. 431 (Soplemher 17, 

SkUlygolee. Slip-slop, wish-wash, 
twaddle, talk about gruel. ” Skilly” is 
lirison-gruel or, more strictly speaking, 
the 'water in which meat has been boiled 
thickened ivith oatmeal. Broth served 
on board the hulks to convicts is called 
skillg. 

“It IS Ihe ixdicy of Cursitor Street and skilly- 
fzolrr.'*— The Daily Telegraph. 

Skimble-Skamble. Bamhling, 
worthless. “ Skamble ” is merely a 
variety of scramble, hence ” scambling 
days,” those days in Lent when no regu- 
lar meals are provided, but each person 
“scrambles” or shifts for himself. 
“Skimble” is added to give force. 
{five Beduplicated Woeds.) 

“ And such a deal of skimble-skamlile stuff 

As put nic from my faith.” 

Shakespeare: 1 Henry /!., iii. 1. 

“With such Bcainble-scemble,8pitter-BiJRtter, * 

As puts me cleaue hesido the money-matter.” 

Taylor's Workes, ii. .% (163)). 

Skim'mlngtoii. To ride the skim~ 
mington, or Riding the slang. To be 
hen-pecked. Grose tells us that the 
man rode behind the woman, with his 
face to the horse’s tail. The man held 
a distaff, and the woman beat him about 
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the jowls ^th a ladle. As the proces- 
sion passed a house where the woman 
was paramount, each gave the threshold 
a sweep. The “stang” was a pole 
supported by two stout lads, across 
which ^e nder was made to stride. 
Mr. Douce derives “ skiinmington ” from 
the skimmina-ldJile with which the 
rider was bufteted. 

The custom was not peculiar to Got- 
land and England ; it prevail^ in Scan- 
dinavia ; and Hoefnagel, in his Viewa in 
Seville (1591), shows that it existed in 
Spain also. 'Fhe procession is described 
at length in Hudim'(ut^ pt. ii. ch. ii. 

“ ‘ Jlark ye, Paine Ursley fiuflilloeljoi).’ ftU<J .Ten- 
kin. Htartini( ui), his eyes flablimg wltU nngev: 
‘rememljor, I am none of jour husband, and if I 
were jmi would do well not to forget whoso 
threshold ivas swept when they last rode the 
skimuiinitton uinm sueh armther seolding jad© 
as > ouisolf.’ "Scutt : Vm-tuiieH of Niffd. 

Skin. sell the elcin before you have 
cavght the hear. To count of your 
chickens before they are hatched. In 
the South Sea mania (17«0), dealing in 
liear-skins was a great stock -jobbing 
item, and thousands of skins wore sold 
as more time bargains. Shakespeare 
alludes to a similar practice : — 

“ The iTijin Hint oiuv did sell the Intn’s sKin 

While the hea.'.t lived, tvas killed willi bunting 
him." Z/ewr// r., i\ . ;i. 

Skin a Flint. To bo very exacting 
in making a bargain. The French say, 
“ Tooflre svr vh The Latin, lana 

eaprina (goat’s wool), means something 
as worthless as tlie skin of a flint or 
fleece of fin eggshell. {Sie Skiwflint.) 

Skin of bis Teeth. I am escaped 
with ths sknt of my teeth (Job xix. 20). 
Just escaped, and that is all — having 
lost everything. 

Sklnfiixl, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the * ■ shining horse which draws Day- 
light over the earth.” {See Horse.) 

Skinflint. A pinch-farthing ; a nig- 
gard. In the French, pnice-maille.''* 
Mai lie is an old copper coin. 

Skinners. A predatory baud in the 
American Revolutionary War which 
roamed over the neutral ground rob- 
bing and fleecing those who refused to 
take the oath of fidelity. {See Ecoe- 
onEUiis.) 

Skirt. To sit upon one's skirt. To 
insult, or seek occasion of quarrel. Tarl- 
ton, the clown, told his audience the 
reason why he wore a jacket was that 
**no one might sit upon his skirt.” 
jetting on one’s skii't is, like stamping 


on one’s coat in Ireland, a friiitful 
source of quarrels, oftm provoked. 

“ Liza, nether be so perce. 

tor If thou dost. I’ll sit upon thy skirte.” 

The Abortive of an Idle Botcre (lOSO). 
(Quoted by Halliweil : Archaic Words.) 


SkogaA {Henry). A poet in the reign 
of Henry IV. Justice Shallow says he 
saw Sir John Falstaff, when he was a 
boy, “ break Skogan’s head at the court 
gate, when he [Sir John] was a crack 
[child] not thus high.” ^ Henry IV., 
iii. 2.) 

“ Seoga II ’ Whaf w as be ’ 

Oh, a flue geutleniaii, ami a ninsier of arts 
Of Henry the Fimrrirs tinieH, tliat niad«* iiisRuiscs 
For the king's, aons, and wit in ballad royal 
Daintily well.’’ 

Den Johson: The Fortunate Isles (ISSfl). 

John Skogan. 'Die favourite buffoon 
of the court of King Edward TV. 
Seogin*s Jrsts were published by Andrew 
Borde, a ijhysiciau, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 


Skopts, Skopti, or White Doves ^ 
A Ru&siim religious sect w’ho, taking 
Matt. xix. 12 and Luke xxiii. 20 us the 
bases of their creed, are all eunuchs, and 
the w'omen are mutilated in a most 
liarbaroiis mtiiiiier. as they deem it a 
Christifiii grace not to be able to bear 
children. 'I’hey fire vegetarians and 
total abstfiincrs,' ( )rigeu W’as a Skopt in 
everything but name. 

“r.oi*kai rlic* M<innoii- ilj^ Skr.iur. theShakers. 
ill© HowliriL' IVi vllSlll'^, tho TheosophistH. and 
the Fakii b lili Ifu finuuntnli>„\o\. li. p. 50. 

Skull. You shall gaaff her out of the 
skulls of your efumir.s. (Scandinavian.) 
Skull means a cup or dish ; hence a per- 
son who wfishes up cups and dishes is 
called a scullery-maid. (Scotch, skoll, 
a bowl ; French, vcuelle ; Danish, skoal,, 
a drinking-vessel ; Gciman, schale; our 
shell.) 

Skurry {A). A scratch race, or race 
without restrictions. 

Hnrry-skurry. A confused hustle 
through lack of time; in a confused 
hustle. A reduplicated or ricochet 
word. 

Sky, slang for pocket. Explained 
under the w^ord Chivy {q.r.). 

Sky. To elevate, ennoble, raise. It 
is a term in liallooniiig ; when the ropes 
arc cut, the balloon mounts upwards to 
tho skies. {Se-e Skied.) 

“■w© found the same distinimiehod personage 
<h>ing his best to sky some dozen or bo of his beet 
friends [ref erring lo the peers made by Wlad- 
stunej.”'~a’Ae Times, Nov ember 10, 1800. 

]f the sky falls we shall cateh larks, A 
bantering reply to those who suggest 
some very improbable or wild scheme. 
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Sky^ldna ,MiUc and mtor, the 
colour of the ddes. 

“ Its name derision and reproach puraue, 

And scranKOTB tell of three times skimmed sky- 
Mue." £loonifiei4 : ^Vtniier's Boy. 

Sky-rakers, strictly speaking, is a 
sail above the fore-royal, the main-roj’al, 
or the mizzen -royal, more frequently 
called “sky-scrapers.” In general par- 
lance any top-sau is so called. 

“Dashed by the straiisre wind’s sport, we «i*ie 
sunk deep in the irreen .s<>a‘a truunli ; and iieftuf 
we could uitei an ejaculatory prayer, were up- 
heaved upon the crown of muno fantiu-tic 8uri;i . 
peeriDj? our sky-rakers into the axiire laiiit of 
heaven.' —C. Thomson : Autobiouraphy, p, ^ 2 (». 

S^e (iA'/c of) means the isle of 
or indentations (Celtic, a gap). 

Henc'e also the Skibbereon of (V>rk, 
which is iSlyb-bohrrcn, the byway gap, 
a pass in a mountain to the sea. 

Skylark. A spree. 

Skylark, among sailors, is io momit 
the highest yards (called sky -sera pens), 
and then slide down the ropes for 
amusement, (fe Lahk.) 

Slander, Offonoe. Slander is a 
stumbling-block or something which 
trips a person up (Greek, ftkanWahit, 
through the Trench esclandre). Offence 
is the strik^g of our foot against a stone 
(Latin, ob fendo, as acoj^ulum ojfendd 
narist the smp struck against a rock). 

filttitg - Slangs are the greaves with 
which the legs of convicts are fettered ; 
hence convicts themselves ; and slang is 
the language of convicts. 

Slang. The difficulty of tracing the 
fona et orlgo of slang words is extremely 
great, as there is no law to guide one. 
Generally, a perversion and n puii may 
be lookc^l for, as Momc'ujnt nr — toe 
(y.f’.), Monpensin’ = ventre {i.r. tnon- 
pnnse^ my jmuiich or belly), etc. (Sen 
Sanpis, Squash, and numerous otlicr 
examples in this dictionaiy. For rliym- 
ing slang aee Chivy.) 

Slap-bang, in s])ort, means that the 
gun was discharged incessantly ; it went 
slap liere ami bang there. As a term of 
laudation it means very dashing,” both 
words being playful synonyms of “dash- 
ing,” the repetition being employed to 
give intensity. Slap-bang, hero ue^ my 
again, means, we have “popped” in 
again without ceremony. Pop, slap, 
bang, and dasli are interchangeable. 

V Dickens uses the word to signify a 
low eating-house. 

**TItey lived in tlie mnie street, walked to town 
every morniniir at tlie same tioiiri dined at tbe 
same slap-bang every day.*' 


Slap-dAgIk 111 an off-hand manner. 
The allusion is to the method of colouring 
rooms by slapping'and dashing the walla 
so as to imitate paper. At one time 
slap-dash walls were very common. 

Slap-np. Trime slap-up or slap-bang 
up. Very eximisite or dashing. Here 
slop is a playful synonym of dashnig, and 
“ up” is the Latiu super, as in “ super- 
iine.” The dress of a dandy or the 
equipage of on exquisite is “slap-up,” 
“ prime slap-up,” or “slap-bang-up.” ' 

• (Tbe) inori' plap-uii still bnvi* tho shields 
jciintort nn the piinnls with the euroiiet over.’*— 
Thttrlcfi on. 

Slato. Tfe has a slafc or hie luo.se. 
He is a little cracked ; his head or roof 
is not quite sound. 

Slate Club (/t). A sick benefit club 
for workiiig-in eii. Originally the names 
of the membtu's wrere entered on a folding 
slate ; in the unWersities the names of 
members are marked on a board, or on 
boards : hence such expressions as “ liis 
name is on the boards.” *' I have taken 
my name off the boards.” 

Slate One (To). To criticise, expose 
in print, show up, reprove. A scholastic 
tenn. Kebellious and idle boys are 
slated, that is, their names are set down 
on a slate to expose their offence, and 
some x>unishment is generally awaided. 

“ The journaliBi s there lead earh other a dance. 

If bne man 'slates’ another for what he has 

done. 

It IB pistols for two, and then colTln’for one." 

Prtnch (The Pwffnacious Penmen'), isa^. 

Slating {A), A slashing review. 

“He out, It uproot and branch. ... He gave it 
what he techiiically styled *a slating' ; and as ho 
threw down liis j>en ... ho muttered, ‘I Miink 
I’ve i»retty well settled that dunce’s IniBineBS 
The World, Fohruary 24th, p. 21. 

Slave (1 syl.). Tliis is an example 
of the strango clianges wliicli come over 
some words. The Skivi wer«) ti tribe 
w^hich once dwelt on the luinks of the 
Dnieper, and were so tjalled from slar 
(noble, illustrious) ; but as, in the lower 
ages of the Itomaii empire, vast multi- 
tudes of them were spreuad over Europe 
in the condition of captive servants, the 
word came to signify a slave. 

Similarly, Goths moans the good Ar 
godlike men ; but since the invasion of 
the Gotlis the word has become synony- 
mous with barbarous, bad, ungodlike. ' 

Distractiem is simply “ dis-traho,” as 
dirersitm is “di-verto.” The French 
btill employ the word for recreation or 
amusement, but when we talk of being 
distracted we mean anything but being 
amused pr entertained. 
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Stoave. The raveUed eUave of care 
•Shakespeare : Macbeth), The eleave is 
the knotted or entangled part of thre^ 
cr Bilk, the raw edge of woven articlefl. 
Chaucer has “ sleeveless words ” (words 
like ravellings, not knit together to 
any wise purpose) ; Bishop Hall has 
“ sleaveless rhymes ” (random rhymes) ; 
lliilton speaks of “sleeveless reason” 
(reasoning which proves nothing) ; Tay- 
lor the water-poet has “ sleeveless mes- 
sage ” (a simple message ; it now means 
a one). The weaver’s slaie is 

still used. (Saxon, a weaver’s reed ; 
Danish, slSjfe, a knot.) 

“ If nil faile, a lieffpar-womftTi niav 

A sweet love-leit.or to ber bands cemvay. 

Or a neat laundresse or a hearlj-wife can ^ 

t arry a Bli'ftveiesse incuBatfo now and than * 
TtHiloT'a )ForA;c«, ii. Ill 

Sleck-Btone. The ebon stone used 
by. goldsmiths to sleeken (polish) their 
gold with. Curriers use a similar stoue 
for smoothing out creases of leather ; the 
nhrker is also made of glass, steel, etc. 
(Icelandic, shkry our word sleek.) 

Sledge-hammer. A sledge-hammer 
argtimvHi. A clincher; an argument 
winch annihilates opposition at a blow. 
Tlie sledge-hammer is the largest sort of 
hammer used by smiths, and is wielded 
by both hands. The word sledge is the 
Saxon Hlecge (a sledge). 

Sleep (Anglo-Saxon deepen). Crabbe's 
etymology of doze under this word is 
exquisite : — 

•• Uozo, a A-ariation from tbc French dor% and 
the Latin dornnn (to Bleep), which was anciently 
dtirmw. and comes from the Greek derma (a akin i, 

I icra use people lay on skvns when they wlcjit *’ /— 
iSyuonyiu"- 

To sleep mrng. To pass away in sleep, 
to consume in sleeping; as, to sleep 
one’s life away. 

To deep oJf\ To get rid of bj' sleep. 

Sleep like a Top. When })eg-top8 
niid huiuining-toi)s jiro at the acino of 
thoir gyration tliey become so steady 
and quiet tliat they do not seem to move. 
In this state they are said to sleep. 
Soon they begin to totter, and the tipsy 
inoveiiicnt increases till they fall. Tlie 
French sny, J)orm\r comme nn snhot, ancl 
Mgn sabot dor t. {See Similes.) 

Sleeper {The). Epimen'ides, the 
Greek poet, is said to have fallen asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and not to have 
waked for fifty-seven years, when ho 
found himself possessed of all wisdom. 
Bip Van Winkle, in Washington Irving’s 
tale, is supposed to sleep for twenty 
years, and wake up an old man, uu- 
Jmowing and unknown, (^m SLaxTS.) 


Sleepers. TizaberB laid asleep or reft- 
ing on something, as tibe sleepers of a 
railway. (Anglo-Saxon, demcre.) 

The Seven Sleepet's, (See DBVEK.) 

Sleoplag Beauty. From the French 
La Belle an Bois Lonnante, hy Charles 
Perrault {Contes du Temps). She is shut 
up hy enchantment in a castle, where 
she sleeps a hundred years, during which 
time an impenetrable wood springs up 
around. Ultimately she is disench^ted 
by a young prince, who marries her. 
Epimen'ides, the Cretan poet, went to 
fetch a sheej), and after sleeping fifty - 
seven y.'.ai8 continued his search, and 
was surprised to liud when he got home 
that his younger brother was grown 
grey. {See Bip Van Winkle.) 

Sleepless Rat {A)f A worthless, 
worn-out hat, which has no nap. 

Sleepy Hollow. The name ^ven, 
in Washington Irving's Sketch Bonk^ to 
a quiet old-world village on the Hud^n. 

Sleeve. To hang on one'^s sleeve. To 
listen devoutly to what one says; to 
surrender your freedom of thought and 
action to the judgment of another. The 
allusion is to children hanging on their 
mother’s sleeve. 

To have m one's sleeve is to offer a 
pci-son’s name for a vacant situation. 
Dean Swift, when he waited on Harley, 
had always some name in his sleeve. 
The phrase arose from the custom of 
placing pockets in sleeves. These sleeve- 
pockets were chiefly used for memo- 
randa, and other small articles. 

To laugh in one's sleeve. To ridicule 
a person not openly but in secret ; to 
conceal a laugh by" hiding your face in 
the large sleeves at one time worn by 
men. Hire sons rape. 

To pm to one's sleeve, as, “I shan’t 
pin iny faith to your sleeve,” mcairiug, 
“ I shall not slavishly believe or follow 
you.” The allusion is to the practice of 
knights, in days of chivalry, pinning 
to their sleeve some token given them 
by their ladylove. This token was a 
pledgi^ th;it lie would do or die. 

Sleevo of Care. (^Vv; Sleave.) 

Sleeve of Hildebrand {The), from 
which he shook thunder and lightning. 

Sleeveless Errand. A fruitless 
errand. It should be written sleavelesr, 
us it comes from sleave, ravelled thread, 
or tho raw-e^e of silk. In Troilus 
and Cresdda, Thersi'tes the railer calls 
Patroclus an “idle immaterial skein of 
sleive silk” (v. 1). 
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Sleight of HaJid ie artifice by the 
hand. (Icelandic, ilad^h; "German, 
tichlich, cunning or trick.) 

“ And still T.be less th«y understand. 

The more they admire bis sleight of bnnd.'’ 

Butler: Sudibrae^ pt.ii. c.S. 

Slel|>'iilr (2 syl.). Odin’s grey horse, 
which had eight legs, and could carry 
his master over sea as well as land. 
{Seandtnavian mytkolo^i/,) 

Slender. A countxy lout, a booby 
ill love with Anne Page, but of too faint 
a heart to win so fair a lady. (Shakc- 
speare : Merrtf f rives of Windsor.) 

Slenth-Honnd. A blood-hound 
which follows the sleuth or track of an 
animal. (JSloty the track of a dcor, is 
the Anglo-Saxon slmting ; Icelandic, 
slothy trail; Dutch, shot.') 

“There is a law aiiionur ilie Honlt'rrrs in 
time of peace, that whoso thMUcrli initniiico or 
elite of a sIcMith-hoiincl in inn suit iimdo after 
felloes and stolen ^oods, shall li«' holdoii as 
nccessarie unto tin* theft."— I/ohiis/ted : Dettcrijt 
U6u 0 / BcoUund, j). J 1. 

Slewed. Intoxicated. When a 
vessel changes her tuck, she staggers 
and gradually heels over. A drunken 
man moves like a shij) changing her 
angle of sailing. (Proliably from the 
Icelandic, snua, turn.) 

“Mr. Hornb> i\hs in'.! a hit vlcwrdhi fiu>li<ini>r 
he’d taken A St>aio/c loifmjf, 

chap. XII. p. ‘Jo. 

Slick iSnm). A Yankee clock-maker 
and pedlar, wonderfully Vute, a keen 
observer, and with plenty of “ soft 
sawder.” Judge Ilahburton wrote the 
two series called iSain Stiekj or the Clocks 
maker. 

Slick Q£ To finish a thing there 
and then without stopping: to make a 
clean sweep of a job in hand. Judge 
Halibufton^s Sam Slie/c popularised the 
word. (German, sMeht, sleek, polished, 
hence eletm; Icelandic, aZi/cc, sleek.) We 
say, “To do a thing clean off” as well 
as “slick off.” 

Sliding Scale. A schedule of pay- 
ment which slides up and down as the 
article to whidi it refers becomes dearer 
or cheapes*. in government duty it 
varies as the amount taxed varies. 

Slili. Many a slip Hwixt the cup and 
the Up. Everj^ing is uncertain till you 
possess it. {See Ancjeos.) 

“ Multa esduut inter calicem eupreniaaiic lahra." 

Horace. 

To give one the slip. To steal off 
unperceived ; to elude pursuit. A sea- 
phrase, .lu fastening a cable to a buoy, 
the home end is slipped through the 
luiwse-pipe. To give the slip is to cot 


away the cable, so as to avoid the noise 
of weighing anchor. 

Slippera. The Turks wear yellow 
slippers; the Arme'nians, red; and the 
Jews, hlup. 

Sllpclicd, applied to literature, means 
a loose, careless style of composition ; no 
more fit for the public eye than a man 
with his shoes dow'ii at heels. ^ 

Slipslop. A ricochet word meaning 
wishy-washy. (Anglo-Saxon, slip-aUy 
to melt, which makes slopcn in the past 
participle.) 

Sloane MSS. 3,560 MSS. collected 
by Sir Hans Sloane, now in the British 
Museum. The museum of Sir Hans 
formed the basis of the British Museum. 
(1660-1750.) 

Slogan. A war-cry, a Scedeh gather- 
ing-cry. (Anglo-Saxon, sleduy to fight, 
pret. slog ; Gaelic, sluagh-gairniy an 
army-yell.) 

Slop {1>r.). A choleric physician in 
Sterne’s 'Tristram Shandif. 

Dr. Slop. Sir John Stoddort. M.D., 
a choleric physician W'ho assailed N.npo- 
Icon most virulently in The TimtSy of 
which ho Wius editor. ( 1773-1856. ) 

Slops {The). The jiolice; originally 
“ccilop,” 

“ 1 drairffPd yon in here and saved }oit. 

And H'lit out » for ihc blops ; 

Ha ' i liei’ic ac-oinm', sir ! Listen ' 

Tlie noise ami the shontin' stons.'' 

Sinift: JinUadc v/BabffloH {TheJdatroH'c Stoi'n). 

Slo'pard {Dame). The wife of 0 rim- 
bard, the brock ^or badger), in the tale 
of Iteynard the lox. 

Slope (1 syl.). To decamp; to run 
aw’ay. 

Slough of llespond. A deep bog 
which Christian has to cross in order to 
get to the Wicket Gate. Help comes to 
his aid. Neighbour Pliable went with 
Christian os far as the Slough, and then 
turned back ag^aiu. {Btmyan: Filgnm^s 
Frogressy part i.). 

Slow. Stupid, dull. A “quick boy” 
is one w^ho is shaip and active. Au folly 
sloiVy slang for very stupid and dull. 

Slow Coach. A dawdle. As a slow 
coach in the old Coaching-days “got 
on” slowly, so one that ‘‘gets on” 
slowly is a slow coach. 

Slnhher-Degiillloii. A nasty, paltry 
fellow. A slab is a roll of wool drawn 
out and only slightly twisted ; Hence to 
slubber^ to twist loosely, to do things by 
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Smell 


Slug-abed 


halves, to pesform a work carelesslj^ 
Degullion is compounded of the word 
“gull,” or the Cornish “guUan,” a 
simpleton. 

“ Qin-th jbe, ‘ Altbouffb th u baat deserved, 
miie sfuiiher-dovnllioo, to he served 
As thou didst vow to deal with ine. ’ 

. nailer ; Hudibraa, i. a 


Slug-abed \,A). A late riser. 

••The hutreruuu is do slug-abed."— A’ofas ana 
Qiuriefi (Aitg. 11, 1894. p. Ills, col. 2). 


Slumlaad. The localities of the des- 
titute poor who dwell lu the sluma 

“Xot only have we tlio luhabitaiits of 61um- 
luiiil to dwil with, hut a steadily growing iiumiier 
of skilled and fiiiriy ediK'atod artisans. ’—A me- 
tenith Century i Decoinher, 1892, p. 688. 


Slums. “ The back slums ” — i.e. the 
purlieus of Westminster Abbev, etc., 
whoi-e vagrants get a night’s lod^ig. 


Sly {Chnstophr’r). A keeper of boars 
and a tinker, son of a p^lar, and a 
sad, drunken sot. In the Induction of 
Shakespeare’s comedy called Taming of 
the Shrew y he is found dead drunk by a 
lord, who commands his servants to put 
liira to bed, and on his waking to attend 
upon him like a lord, to see if they 
cun bamboozle him into the belief that 
he is a great man, and not Christopher 
Sly at all. The “ commonty ” of Taming 
of the Shrew is performed for his delec- 
tation. The trick was played by the 
Caliph Harouu Alraschid on Abou Has- 
san, the rich merchant, in the tale called 
The Sleeper A wakef led {Arabian Nights)^ 
and by Philippe the Goody Duke of Bur- 
gundy, on his marriage witli Eleanor, 
us given iu Burton’s Anatomy of Melan^ 
cholg (pt. ii. sec. 2, num. 4). 


Sly-Boots. One who appears to be a 
dolt, but who is really wide awake ; a 
cMinning dolt. 

*• Tlie fro»,' i‘a llcil t ho lazy »mc ee^ «*ral i inici, bur 
in \ain , tberu n«> mioIi thing ii8 E^tirnng him, 
tliiMigh thr flx-lHMitii board AVfll puouch all tbt; 
while."— Arfiviir«rt!« of Abdalta, p. 82 

Sly Dog. Yon' re a sly dog, “ Un fin 
matois." A playful way of saying. You 
pretend to be aisiuferested, but I can 
read between the linos. 


Sly as a Foic. {See Similes.) 

Slyme {Chevy). In. Martin Chuzzlemty 
by Charles Dickens. 

SmalL Small hy degrees and heauti^ 
fvXly less. Prior, in his Henry and Emmay 
wrote “Pine by degrees,” etd. 


SmaUhbaok. Death. So called be- 
cause he is usually drawn as a skeleton. 

' ** small-back most lead down the daoce with aa 
all m our time."— iSfr WaKer HeaU, 

IS 


Small Beer. ** To suckle fools and 
dlirotiicle small beer.” (lego in the 
play of OthellOy ii. 1.) 

ife does not think small beer of hitnself. 
He has a very good opinion of number 
one. 

“ To exiiresfs her Belf-■^Hteenl Tit might lie said] 
^at Bbc did not think Hinall lieer of hereof.’*— i>e 
Quincey : JHntoricat £aaaya. 

Small-endlans. Tlie Big-endians of 
Lilliput made it a point of orthodoxy to 
crack their eggs at the big end; but 
were considered heretics for so doing 
by the Small -endiaiis, who insisted that 
eggs ought to be broken at the small 
eiicl. {Sinft : Gtilliver's Travels,) 


Small Hours of the Moniliig( The), 
One, two, three, four, etc., before day- 
break. A student who sits up all night, 
and ^ocB to bed at one, two, three, etc., 
is said to work till the small hours of 
the morning, or to go to bed in the 
small hours of the morning. 

Smalla. In for his smalls ; Passed his 
his “ Little-go,” or previous ex- 
amination; the examination for denee 
being the “ Great-go,” or “Greats.” 

Smart Money. Money paid by a 
person to obtain exemption from sonle 
disagreeable office or duty; in law it 
means a heavy tine ; and in i-ecompeuse 
it means money given to soldiers or 
sailors for iniui’ips received in the service. 
It either makes the person “ smart,” i,e, 
suffer, or else the person who receives it 
is paid for smarting. 

Smash. Come to smash — ^to ruin. 
Smashed to piecesy broken to atoms. 
Smash is a corruption of mash ; Latin, 
masticoy to bite to pieces. {See Slope.) 

"I haA*e:i event iiimd t() . . . let Bocial poBitiou 
g.» to MUHSb."— AV/ffbKtuH • Faith doctor, p. 83. 

Smec (in Had i bras). A contraction 
of Smectymnuus, a word made from th© 
initial letters of five rebels — 



Thomas Yoang. 

"Mafthetr 'St'Kromni. 

Wtl/iatn ^parstow, who wrote a book 
against Episcopacy and the Common 
Prayer. {See IVotakica.) 

*' The band kerchief about the neck, 
('anoiiical cravat of dniec." 

Sutler : Hudibras, pt. 1. 6. 

Bmectym'nuana. Anti-Episcopa- 
lians. 


Smeotsrm'nuQS. {See $MBa) 

Smell (an acute sense). James Mit- 
chell was deaf, dumb, and bluid from 
birth, “ but ho distingmdied persons ty 
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their emellt and by means of the same 
ceuse formed correct judgments as to 
character.*’ iNinetemm Century, April, 
18»4, p. 579.) 

Smell a Bat ( To), To suspect sopie- 
thing about to hapj^n. The allusion is 
to a cat or dog smelling out vermin. 

I smell treaeon. I discern treason in- 
volved ; I have some aim that would lead 
to treason. 

SmaUliig Sin. Shake^are says, 
“Bo you smell a fault ? ” {King Lear, i. 
1) ; and lago says to Othello, “ One may 
smell in tl^ a will most rank.” Pro- 
bably the smell of dogs may have some- 
thing to do with such phrases, but St. 
Jerome furnishes even a better source. 
He says that St. Hilarion had the gift of 
knowing what sins or vices anyone was 
indined to by simply smelling either the 
person or his garments ; and by the 
same faculty he could discern good feel- 
ings and virtuous propensities. {Ltfe of 
Rtlanon, A..1}. 390.) 

SmellB of the liamp. Said of a 
literary production manifestly laboured. 
Plutarch attributes the phrase to Fy theas 
the orator, who said, “The orations of 
Bemos'ihenSs smell of the lain]),” allud- 
ing to the current tale that the great 
orator lived in an uuderground cave 
lighted b}’’ a lamp, that he might have 
no distraction to nis severe study. 

Smelts (Stock-Exchange term), mean- 
ing' “ English and Australian copiier 
shares.” {See Stock-Exchange Slang.) 

’ Smller, the name of a drink, is a 
mixture of bitter beer and lemonade. 
In the United States, a drink of liquor 
is called a “smile,” and the act of 
treating one at the bar is giring one a 
“ smile. ” Of course this is metaphor- 
ical. (See Shandy-gaff.) 

Smith. A proper name. (See 
Breweb.) 

Smith of Nottingham. Buy, in his 
CoUretiofi of Jh'overbg, has the following 
couplet : — 

The litile Smii<b of Not.t.inRliii.iii, 

Who doth the work tluit no iiinn 

Applied to conceited persons wlio ima- 
gine ^at no one is able to com^ictc with 
themselves. 

Smith'a Priae-nuui. One who has 

obtained the prize (£25), founded in the 
Uneversity of Cambnoge by Bobert 
Smltl^ B J>. (once master of Trinity), for 
prodeiency in mathematics sjid natural 
' philosophy. There are annually two 


prizes, awarded to two oommencing 
Bachelors of Arts. 


Smithfleld. The smooth field (Anglo*- 
Saxon, smethe, smooth), called in Latin 
Campus rianm, and described by Fitz- 
Stephen in the twelfth century as a 
“plain field where every Friday there 
is a celebrated rendezvous of fine horses 
brought thither to be sold*” 

Smoke. To detect, or rather to gst 
a scent, of some plot or scheme. ^Hie 
allusion is to the aeteotiou of robbers by 
the smoke seen to issue from their place 
of concealment. 

Ko smoke witlmU fire. Every slander 
has some foundation. The reverse pro- 
verb, * No fire w'itliout smoke,” means 
no good without some drawback. 

To end in mioke. To come to no prac- 
tical result. The allusion is to kindling, 
w'hich smokes, but will not light a fire. 

To smoke the calumet (oi pipe) of peace, 
(Sie Calumet.) 

Smoke Farthinga. An offeriog 
given to the priest at Whitsuntide, ac- 
cording to the number of chimneys in 
his parish. 

Bitdiciv ef Kite liutli out of everie imrish iii 
CaiiihridKCiibiro a certain tribute called . . .smoke- 
tnHhinps,v:\\\c]i the churchwardens do lovie ac- 
(’ordiiiK to the number of . . . chinincya that be 
in a i>ai'islj.”— MMV. Bahrr, xx\ix. Hl^G. 

Smoke Silver. A modus of (>d. in 
lieu of tithe fii'ewood. 


The snark of a door (Nbrfolk). 
The latdi. Genei-ally called the “ sueck ” 
(q.v.). 

To take a snack. To take a morsel. 

To go snacks. To share and share alike. 

Snails have no sex, *'^chacuu remis~ 
.sant Ics deux, sexes. (Anglo-Saxon, 
.smegl.) 


Snake-Stones. Small rounded stones 
or matters compounded by art, and sup- 
jiosed to cure snake-bites. Mr. Quokett 
discovered that two given to liini for 
analysis were tjoinposed of vegetable 
matters. Little perforated stones are 
sometimes hung on cattle to charm away 
adders. 


Snake In the Grass. A secret 
enemy ; an enemy concealed from sight. 
Bhymiug slang, “ a looking-glass.” 


" Latct anguis in herlm.”. 

Eclogue^ iff. tKt. ’ 


Snakes In his Beets (To have). To 
suffer from B.T. (delirium treinena). 
This is one of the ddurions common to 
those so afOioted. 


threw . , 
UiB buots 
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Snowdrop 


Biiap-lHagoiis. (See Flap-Dbagon . ) 

Snap of tbe Fingers. Not « 

enap of the Jingere. A fico. (See Fio.) 

Snap One’s Nese Oft (See wider 
Nose.) 

Snarling laetter (Latin, Ht'era 
fii'm). The letter r. (SeeR.) 

Sneok Posset. To ^ive one a sneck 
posset is to slam the door in his face 
(Cumberland and Westmoreland). The 
“ sneck or snick is the latch of a door, 
and to “ sneck the door in one’s face” is 
to shut a person out. Mrs. Browning 
speaks of ** nicking” the door. 

“Tlifl Iftdy 

Tliat cliior. and nicked the lurk.’* 

Aurora Leigh, book vi. line 1,007. 

Probably allied to niehe, to put the latch 
into its niche. 

Sneered. It U not to be eneezed at — 
not to be despised. (See Snuff.) 

Sneezing. Some Catholics attribute 
to Si Gregory the use of the benediction 
‘*God bless you,” after sneezing, and 
say that ho enjoined its use duriug a 
pestilence in which sneezing was a mortal 
symptom, and was therefore called the 
deatn-sneeze. Aristotle mentions a 
similar custom among the Greeks ; and 
Thuryd'idSs tells us that sneezing was a 
crisis symptom of the great Athenian 
plague. The Homans followed the same 
custom, and their usual exclamation was 

Abnit omen*.’*' We also tiud it pre- 
valent in the New World among the 
native Indian tribes, in Seuuaar, Mono- 
matapa, etc. etc. 

It i*. Hiniiisr. iiicmliblr liowanrient and linw 
V diffused IS I lie iiiitMn that, suee/in/u' u, an 
iiiiien which ictinn'es im bu a\ericd. T1 h‘ nutiou 
prevailed nol <iiil,v in Hiicieiir. iTreoce and Koiim', 
lint IS eMsii'iit III I'ei'Min, India. ami oven Afncii. 
Tilt* mbbiriH tell iis tli»r. Jacob in his fliKlii, imvc 
a siieezi', the evil effects oI wliicli wi're uveriid 
I».\ pi'a.ver. 

In the comiiiest of Florida, when the S)iaiii.*irds 
arrived, the (’iistmiie, wh are told, sneezed, and all 
ilnM'ourt lifted up i heir Imiids and implored the 
sun tfi a\ ert the ev il omen. 

In the reliellioTi of MoiioniHtaiiH, in .Afriea, the 
kiiur sneezed, HTid a siKiiHl of the fact lie.iniir Kiven, 
all thefnithful subjects inetanilj iiiiide vows and 
offeriiiKS for his SHferj . The same is said respect- 
jiivr Seonaar, in Nubia, in Sweden, eie. 

the AViffder (one of the sacred lawks of the 
Parsees) enioms that all iwople should ba\e 
veeonrse to prayer if a iierson sneezes, because 
sneeziniDr is a proof that «ie “ E vil Sinrit is ahroatl, ’ 

Ponte, in hiB farce of Dr. Laet %n Hie Chariot, 
makes one of the consulting doctors ask whv, 
when a person sneezes, all the ^miiany liows ? and 
the answer Kiwn was that sneezing is a mortal 
symptom whioh once deitopulnted Athens." 

** In Sweden .... you sneeze, and they cry God 
hloSB yoii.'“ionfl[/W/oic. 

Sgtokerziieo. A large clasp-knife, 
•or combat with dasp-knives. (* ’ Snick,” 

, ^IcellGrilic sniUa, to clip ; Totb, mitte. 


to cut. ^‘Snee” is the Datoh an 
edge ; snijden, to cut.) iWokemjr, in 
his lAttU BUlee, uses the tenn ”finkdc- 
ersnee.” 

"One man beinir Imsy in liehtiug his pine, and 
anotiier in sharpeuiu? ills snickersnee."’— /»tr/i*cr ; 
BiacebrUiye Hall, p. 4tt3. 

Snider Klfle. (See Gun.) 

Snob. Not a gentleman; one who 
anpgates to himself merits which he does 
not deserve. Thackeray calls George IV. 
a snob, because he assumed to be the 
greatest gentleman in Europe,” but had 
not the genuine stamp of a gentleman’s 
mind. (S privative and nob^ 

Snood. The hmie lout hci' silken 
snood. The snood was a riband with 
which a Scotch lass braided her hair, 
and was the emblem of her maiden cha- 
racter. When she married she chang^ 
the snood for the curch or coif ; but if 
she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife, she ” lost her silken 
snood,” and was not privileged to assume 
the curch. (Anglo-Saxon, sniid.) 

Snooks. An exclamation of incredu- 
lity; a Mrs Harris. A person tells an 
iucredible stoiy, tiud the listener cries 
iS’woo/’A— gammon ; or he rejilies, It teas 
Snooks-~\\iQ host of the Chateau d’Es- 
pague. This word ‘ ‘ snook ” may be a cor- 
ruption of Noakes or Nokes, the mythical 
party at one time cmployeld by lawyers 
to help them in actions of ejectment. 
(See Styles.) 

Snore. Ton snore like an owl. It is 
very generally believed that owls snore, 
aufl it is quite certain that a noise like 
snoring proceeds from their nests; but 
this is most likely the “purring” of the 
young birds, nestling m comfort and 
warmth under the parent wing. 

Snow King. Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Sweden. (1594, 1()11-1G32.) 

" Al. Vii'nii!i li»' wsisniJleil iii ilrhsioii fbi* .Smivv 
KiiiK, w'lici w:is kt'pt tiiifetlier by tlic void, bur. 
woiilii mult mill ili«nip|iriir as lie appi’oni'herl a 
wariiUM' Hull.’’" //f. Cin htim: ficamlinavia, \ol. ii. 
p. SI. 

Snowdo'nia. The district which 
contains the mountain range of Snow- 
don. 

The King of Snowdonia. Moel-y- 
Wyddfa (the ‘ conspieiims pedk\ the 
highest in South Britain. (^71 feet 
alwvc the sca-level.) 

Snowdrop (Thd). Tickell’s fable is 
that King Albion’s sou fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of Oberon, but Oberon 
in anger drove the lover out of fairyland. 
Albion’s son brougjht an army to evetige 
the indignity, and was shan. Kenna 
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ap^ed the herb moly to the wouada, 
hoping t(>»iestore life ; but the moment 
the juice of the herb touched the dead 
body it was converted into a snowdrop. 
Called the Fair Maid of February. 

SaalC Up to smtff. Wide awake, 
knowing, sharp ; not easily taken in or 
imposed upon; alive to scent (Dutch, 
snuffetty to scent, mhtf ; Banish, suOfte), 

Took it in Hiwff—m anger, in hiiit. 

** You'll mar tlie light hy taking it In anufl." 

8hak&n}eare : Love*a Lahour's Lost, \ . 

“ Who. . . . when it next came there, took it 
in e:UixtL"’^Sluik&fjutare : 1 Henry I\\ 1. :t. 

Snuff Out. iTc muffed put 
down, eclipsed. The allusion is to a 
candle snuffed with snuffers. 


Soane Mnoeum, formed by Sir John 
Soane, and preserved in its original 
locality. No. 13, Liucohrs Tim Fields, 
the private residence of the founder. Sir 
John Soane, died in 1837. 


Soap. An English form of saron^ the 
French for soap. 

Kow are you off for Roap ? (for money 
or any other necessity). The insurgent 
women of Paris, in February, 1793, went 
about crying, JJu pam et du sarou!^* 
(bread and soap). 

“A deputation <»f wa8l»w<iineu iietitionecl tlio 
Convention for simu, and rhoir i>]ainti\e n'y was 
beard round the Sallt' de Man«>ge, ‘ Jui jww et da 
eftmn!* "'^Carlyle: French HcoolnUon, pt. iii. bk. 
fil. 1. 


Soap {Castile). A hard white soap 
made of olive oil, sometimes mottlea 
with ferruginous matter. 

There are also Mar^illcs soav. Sivinish soap, 
Venetian soap, and marine snap (usually made of 
ooroafiut oil / and need with sea-watei ). 

Soaped-|Mg ffaablon {In). Vague; 
a method of speaking or writing which 
always leaves a way of escape. The 
allusion is to the custom at fairs, etc., of 
soaping the tail of a pig before turning 
it out to be caught by the tail. 

" He is vague as may iw ; wTitin- lu what is 
railed the ‘soil |ped-pig ' fashion.'' ; The 
Iftamond yeeklace, i’lmjt. iv. 


Soapy Sam. Samuel Wilherforrc, 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of 
Winchester. (1805-1873.) It is some- 
what remarkable that the floral decora- 
tions above the stall of the bishop and 
of the principal of Cuddesdon, were 
S. O. M P. (the initials of Sam Oxon 
and Alfred Pott. When Samuel Wilher- 
force went to inspect the building he 
was dismayed at seeing bis sobriquet 
thus perpetuated. 


someone aeking the bishop wiu’ he was so 
ealted. the bishop replied, Because I am often in 
hoe watm, and alwa^’S pome cut With clean 
hands." 


Sober or Sobriui is the Latin a mi- , 
vative, and ebrius^ drunk. {S pnvur 
tive is for seorsum.) 

Sober as a Judge— grave and 

sedate. {See Sihiles.) 

Sobri'no (in Orlando Fimoao). One 
of the most valiant of the Saracen army. 
He is called the Sage. He was aged, 
.and counselled Ag'ramant to mve up the 
war and return home, or, if he rejected 
that advice, to entrust the flght to single 
combat, on condition that the nation of 
the champion overthrown should pay 
tiibute to the other. Hoge'ro was chosen 
for the pa^n champion, and Binaldo for 
the Christian, but Agromant broke the 
league. Sobri'no soon after this received 
the rite of baptism. 

Don Quixote asks — 

“ Who more prudent than fiobrino 

Soubriquet (French). A nickname. 
Manage thinks the etymology is the 
Latin suhridic' ulnm (somewhat ridicu- 
lous) ; Count de Gebelin suggests the 
Romance words sopra-quest (a name ac- 
quired over and above your proper 
names) ; while Leglay is in favour of 
soubriquet^ a word common in the foua- 
teeuth century to express a sound of 
contempt, half whistle and half jeer, 
made by raising quickly the chin. !Pro- 
bably som^bremet^ where brevhH means 
the breast, seen in om- word ** brisket.*’ 

So'clallam (3 syl.). Tlie politics^ 
and social scheme of Robert Owen, of 
Montgomeryshire, who in 1816 published 
a work to show that society was in a 
wretched condition, and all its institu- 
tions and religious systems were bused 
on wrong principles. The prevailing 
system is competition, but Owen main- 
tained that the proper principle is co- 
operation ; he therefore advocated a 
community of property and the aboli- 
tion of degrees of rank. (1771-1858.) 

The Socialists are called also Owenites 
(3 syl.). In France the Fourierists and 
St. Simoniaus are similar sorts of com- 
munists, who receive their designations 
from Fourier and St. Simon {q^v.). 

Sooi6t6 de Momue. One of the 

minor clubs of Paris for tbe reunion of 
song-writers and singers. The most 
noted of these clubs was the Caveaut or 
ill full Lee JDwiet^a du Caveau^ founded in 
1733 by Piron, Crebillon, Jun., and Col- 
let. 'this club lasted till the BevoUition. 
In the Consulate was formed lea Diners 
du Vaudeville, for the hMtuea of the 
drama ; these dimra were held in the 
house of Jniliet, an actor. In 1806 the 
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old Cavern was revived under the name 
of the Caveau Modeme, and the mnster 
was once a month at a restaurant en- 
titled Xa Jtocher de Cancale, famous 
for fish dinners, and Laujon (the French 
Anacreon) was president. Beraiiger be- 
longed to this club, which lasted ten 
years. In 1824 was founded the Oymimne 
Lyrimte, which, like the Caveau, pub- 
lished an annual volume of songs ; this 
society was dissolved in 1841. In 1834 
was founded La Lice Chansmnihy, for 
those who could not afford to join the 
Caveau or the Gymnase^Xo which we owe 
some of the best IVench songs. 

Society. The upper ten thousand, or 
“ the upper ten.’* when persons are in 
“society,” they are on the visiting lists 
of the fashionable social leaders. The 
“society” of a district are the gi*eat 
panjandrums thereof. 

“All tlie porifty of llip ilisrriot woro iirpseiitat. 

the ri'inrp’fl hall.”— AV/r«7we/.cr pavfi0riiph,ly(*cem- 
l)er, iHAi. 

Sook [romedy]. The Greek comic 
actors used to wear a sandal and sock. 
Tlie difference between the sock and the 
tragic buskin was this — the sock went 
only to the ankle, but the buskin ex- 
tended to the knee. (iSee Bitskix.) 

“ Then to the woll-trod sta/ro anon, 

If JoiiHon’h h'nrned Book he on." 

Milton : L'A llegro. 

Sock a Corpse (To), To shroud it. 
(French, sac, a cerement or shroud.) 

“ I.Wl. Item paid for n pheet to sock a poor iiiiin 
that died at Byncons. Jp. «d.’*— Pari«/<. Uegiater. 

Sem'rates. The greatest of the an- 
cient philosophers, whose chief aim was 
to amend the morals of his countrymen, 
the Athe'niaus. Cicero said of him tliat 
“ he brought down philosoi>hy from the 
heavens to earth ; ” and he was certainly 
the fii’st to teach tliat “ the proper study 
of mankind is man.” Socrates resisteH 
the unjust sentence of the senate, whicli 
condemned to death the Athenian gene- 
rals for not burying the dead at the 
battle of Arginu'soc. 

“Somiivfl- 

Whn, firmly wood in a rorruprod state, 
AgniiiPt the rage ut tyrants Hiiigie Htood 
lUA'incihle." Thmnatiu: Winter. 

Socrates used to call himself “the 
midwife of men’s thoughts.” Out of 
his intellectual school spra.ng those of 
Plato and the Dialectic system ; Euclid 
and the Mogaric : Aristippos ajid the 
Cyrena'ic ; Antis'thenes and the Cynic. 

Sodom. Apples of Sodom or mad 
apples. Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus 
describe them as bedutiiul externally 
and filled with aslies. These “ apples ” 


pc in reality gall-nuts produced by the 
insect called Cynips inaana, 

Sorikrideo (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
four kings, which lasted thirty-four 
years and had dominion over Khorassan, 
Seistan, Fars, etc. (873-907); founded 
by Yacoub ebn La'ith, surnamed al 
Sofar (the brazier), because hiS father 
followed that trade in Seistan. 

Soft. He'*s a soft — half a fool. The 
word originally meant effeminate, un- 
manly ; hence soft in brains, silly, etc., 
“ soft in courage.” (3 Henry VT., ii. 2.) 

Soft Sawder. Flattexy, adulation. 
A play is intended between solder (pro- 
nounced saivder) and sawder, a com- 
pomul of saw (a saying). Soft solder, a 
composition of tin and lead, is used for 
soldering zinc, lead, and tin ; hard solder 
for brass, etc. (French, soridnre, Latin, 
solid ns.) 

Soft Soap. Flattery, complimentary 
words. (Sir Soapy Sam.) 

Softa8Soap"-as “silk,” as “velvet.” 
(See SiMTLKS.) 

Soft Fire makea Sweet Blalt (A), 
Too iier(30 a hre would bum malt and 
destroy its swcelness, and too much 
hurry or precipitation spoils work. 
“Soft and fair goes far;” “Love me 
little, love me long ; ” “ Slow and steady 
wins the race;” “He who is in haste 
fishes in an empty pond ; ” “ Tlxe more 
haste the worse speed ; ” “Ho who 
walks too hastily will stumble in a plain 
way ; ” “ llastify and well never met ; ” 
“ It is g()od to have a hatch before the 
door;” “Hasty climbers have sudden 
falls.” 

Soft Words Butter no Parsnips, 

or “Fair words,” etc. Saying “Be 
thou fed ” will not feed a hungry man. 
“ Good words will not fill a sack!” To 
“butter parsnips” means also “ dorer la 
ptlnle^^ (“soft words will not gild the 
pill of distress’*). 

Softly. To walk softly. To be out of 
spirits. In Greece, 'mourners for the 
dead used to cut off their hair, go about 
muffled, and walk softly to express want 
of spirit and strength. When Elijah 
denounced the judgments of heaven 
against Ahab, that wicked king “ fasted, 
and lay in sackcloth, and went softly ” 
to show that his strength was exhausted 
with sorrow (1 £mp zxi. 27). Isaiah 
says, “ I shall go sonly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul ” (xxxviii, 15). 
The Psalmist says, “ My clothing was 
sa^doth ... 1 walked as [for^ a friend 
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or bixjfther/’ The Freneh 

itmit means precisely the aimie thinff : 

** 1 go S(>ftly,” because I am indi^sos^, 
out of sorts, or in low spirits. 

Siifly;' A soft, simple petson. 

" She were but a «ifty after Gtuktll : 

Loverit^ chap. xv. 

80 I 10 ! The cnr made by huntsmen 
when they uncou^e the dogs in hunting 
the hare. Also to pointers and setters 
when they make a point. Tally-ho \ 
(q^v.) is the cry when a fox breaks* 
cover. So / or ttee ! is to call attention, 
and ho ! is virtually hie after him.” 

*• Now is the fox drevin to hole. H<»o to hym * 
Hoo ’ Iloo • 

For and he acpc out he will you all© undo.” 

Excrrpka Uitttorien, p. 270. 

** If ye hountc at the hare, ye shall aay, ntt4' nii- 
couvlioff, hora de Cintpla, avaunt/ And after, 
thhse times, .Sohoir / Sokant I fiohow ! A Jlftmtih- 
cfntwrp trarulaiiou of Etliqum Antigua>. 

•• VThen a stag brooks eovert the cry is * tij-bo • * 

. . . when a hare . . . ‘ siiho ’ //ei-/«’r# ; J-itld 

E/mrta^ vol. iii. apiiendix B, ji. 31.*!. 

V Of course “ Ho ! ” is often used 
merely to call attention. Thus we taiy 
to one in advance, ** Ho ! stop ! ” aim 

Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come yo 
to the watera ” (Isaiah Iv. 1 ). This use 
of the word is a contracted form of haioo ! 
In the hunting-field So-ho ” is doubt- 
less aery to encourage the dogs to follow 
up the quarry. 

MndlMUit (French) . Self - styled, 

would-be. 

Sail. To take soil. A hunting tenn, 
ngnifying that the deer has taken to the 
witter. Soil, in French, is the mire in 
which a wild boor wallows. (Danish, 
sol, mire; Swedish, «d7(z, to wallow.) 

Fida went dOT^ne the dale to seek© the hi tide. 

And foiinde her takinv Koyle wn inn a flood *' | 

J^ovnke : BntnnmoH Ptifftonilii 1 t<i | 

Soil tbe Milk before Using It. ! 

Yorkshire for * * Sile the milk, etc. ] 

strain it, or skim it. A sile is a sieve or I 
strainer. | 

“ Take n handefiil of snuue. and stainiie ti . nnd | 
temper u with hate ale, nnd aythene h\h* 11 1 
thorowe a hate clothe.”— Af/i. Lincoln, a 1 . 17 1 } 

“ Prink the licoin-e ailed thoreh a clothe.”— .v.v. 
in Ur, PetUorew'a ponaraBion (fifteenth century) 

So'ieim (2 syl.) is the Italian sop- 
giomo — i.e. suh-giomo ; Latin, sitb-dim'- 
nus (for a day, temporally). 


M (La^). The sun. 

” And wtonpaa Bol to aloiie hla wheela liegaii.” ' 
Tkomm : Oagtle of Jnilolenee, canto 1 . 

Splg ' term given by the ancient 
to gold. Silvei* was luna. 
M(tda was the daughter of 
frapSIlferi, and sister of Ma'ni. She 
li^pia'^beautlfiil that at death shO was 


placed in heaven to drive the stm- 
chariot. Two horses were yoked to it, 
named Arvakur and Alsvitk {wate^ul 
and rapid). {Scandinavian mythology.). 
{Sec Manx.) 

Sol-fiL {See Do, Be, etc.) ' 

Solan Goose. The.ganuet. (French, 
Oio dc Soland {on) d^Ecosse ; Icelandic, 

Sola'no. Ask no favour duving the 
Solam (Spimish) . Ask no favour during 
a time of trouble, panic, or adversity. 
The Solano of Spain is a south-east 
wind, extremely hot, nnd loaded with 
ftne dust. It produces giddiness and 
irritation. Called the Sirocco in Italy. 

Solatium {A). A recompense; a 
sop ; a solace. (Latin, solatium.) 

“ It may lie that Mr. Eldcn will lie perRURiled t<> 
tiikp one. Iiy way of aolatiuui for hin defeat in 
SoinermTBhiip.’ — AVjrspoprr varaprnph. Ueceiri- 
her, IHW. 

Soldan or Sowdan. A corruption 
of sultan, meaning in medieval romance 
the Saracen king ; hut, W'ith the usual 
inaccumey of these writers, we have the 
Soldati of Egypt, the Soudan of Pcraiii, 
the Sowdan of Babylon, etc., all repre- 
sented os accompanied by grim Saracens 
to tonnent Christiaus. 

The SoldaUt meant for Felipe of Spain, 
who used all his power to bribe an<l 
seduce the subjects of Elizalieth. Queen 
Mercilla sent to negotiate a peace, but 
the ambassador sent was treated like a 
dog, referring to Felipe’s detention of 
the deputies sent by the States of Hol- 
land. Sir Artegal demands of the sol- 
daii the release of the damsel ** held as 


wrongful prisoner,” and the soldan 
“swearing and banning most blasphe- 
mously,” mounts his “high chariot,” and 
prepares to maintain his cause. Prince 
Arthur encounters him “on the green,” 
and after a severe combat uncovers his 


shield, nt sight of which the soldan and 
all hi.s followers take to flight. The 


“swearing and banning” refer to the 
excommunications thundered out against 
Elizabeth; the “high chariot” is the 
Spanish Arma'da; the “gtoen” is the 
sea ; the “ uncovering of the shield ” in- 
dicates that the Arma^da was put to 


flight, not by man’s mi£^t, but py the 
power of God. Flavit Jehtwah et dis~ 
sipa'H stmt (God blew, and they were 
scattered). {Spenser : FaSrie Queene^ v. 
8 .) • 
SoMats (D^s). Mon^. Shakespeare, 
in The Merry Wives of Windfm\ ii. 2; 
has “ Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on.” Doubttoss the French use of 
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the word is derived from the proverbial 
•truth that “Money is the sinews^ 
war,” oornMned with a pun on the word 
wHaus (the pay of a soldier). The N^or- 
man sotid (i.e. aould) means “wages: 
Swedish, hmlday to p^; Danish, bemdc^ 
to pay wages ; the. French aoldat^ our 
soldier y a hireling or mercenary, and the 
French sol or soi(>. 

SoUUor originally meant a hireling 
or mercenary ; one paid a solidus for 
military service ; but hireling and soldier 
convey now very different ideas. {See 
above.) 

To come the old soldier ever one. To 
dictate peremptorily and profess superi- 
ority of knowledge and experience. 

Soldtor^i Heart. A complaint com- 
mon ill the English aniiy, indicated by a 
weak voice and great feebleness of the 
chest, for whi(;h soldiers are discharged. 
It is said to bo this result of the present 
systi'in of drill, which enforces expan- 
sion of the chest by restraining free 
breathing. 

Soldiers' Battles (The). Malpla- 
qiiet, 1709, and Inkermann, 1854, were 
both “soldiers’ battles.” 

Soldiers of Fortune. Chevaliers 
de I’iiidiistrie ; men who live by their 
wits. Keferriiig to those men in medi- 
leval times who let themselves for hire 
into any aimy. 

•‘His fntlior wns n Sdirtior of forfnne. ns I am a 
snilrtr.’ — .Sij- Tl'. Srott : The Avtiqiiary, rlmp, x v. 

Soldiering. A barrack term for fur- 
bishing up of accoutrements, 

“ T pot tbp Hovews last nipht, but T was l)nsy 
wjldiprtnp till too JatP.”— II, Eu'ina • ^nruoj « 
sit art Life. yi. .T.*! 

Solecism (0 syl,). Misapplication of 
words : an expression opposed to the 
laws of syntax; so c»lled from the city 
of Soli, m Cilicia, where an Athenian 
colony settled, and forgot the purity of 
their native language. (tSaidas.) 

Solemn. Habitual, customar 3 \ (Latin, 
soVenmisj strictly speaking means “ once 
a year,” “ annual,” soius^‘anfins.) 

“Silent, nipht with libi«i her hoIpiuii lunl'' [/>. 
the night inpnip, the t)inl fuinilinr to iiighlj — 
Stilton: PariKliae Lost, v. 

V Of course the usual ipeaning of 
“solemn” is devout; but an annual 
festival, like Qood Friday, etc., may be 
both devout and serious. The I^atin 
for “it is usual,” is solemne est, and to 

solemnise” is to celebrate an annual 
custom. 

27ie JStdmn I>octor, Hemy Obcthals 


was 80 called by the Sorbonne. (1227- 
1293.) 

Solemn League and Covenant, for the 
suppression of Popery and , 

adopted by the Scotch Parliament m 
1638, and accepted by the English in 
1643. Charles II. swore to the Scotch 
that he would abide by it and therefore 
they crowned him in 1651 at Dunbar ; 
but at the Kestoratiou he not only re- 
jected the covenant, but had it Dumi 
by the common hangman. 

Soler. An upper room, a loft, a 
garret. (Latin, solarium.) 

“ Hastily than went that all. 

And soplit liiin in the niasdcnti hall. 

In rliainhers hiph. ea nogbL at hide, • 

And ui siderh mi ilka side." 

Vwalne and Gatein, 807. 

Solid Doctor. Bichord Middleton, 
a conlelicr; also called the Prof amid 
Jhetnr. (*-1304.) 

Solingen. Tlic Sheffield of Goimany, 
famous for swords and fencing-foils. 

Solomon. The English Solomon. 
tTamos I., called by Sully “the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” (1566, 1603-1625.) 

Heniy VIl. was so called for his wise 
policy in uniting the York and Lancaster 
factions. (1457, 1485-1509.) 

tSohmon of Trance. Charles V., le 
Sage, (1337, 1364-1380.) 

St. Louis or Louis IX. (1215, 1226- 
1270.) 

Solomon’s Carpet. (Sec Caupet. ) 

Solomon’s Ring. I'he rabbins say 
Solomon wore a riug with a gem that 
told him all he desired to know. 

Solon of Pamaasns. So Voltaire 
called Boileau, in allusion to his ,Art 
of fra. ( 1 036- 1711.) 

So long. Good-bye, till we meet 
again. 

Sol'Btlce (2 “vl.). The summer sol- 
stice is June 21 st; the winter solstice 
is Dpceniber 22nd ; so called because, 
on arriving at the eon-esponding points 
of the ecliptic, the sun is stop{>ea and 
made to approacli the equator again. 
(Latin, sol stsfi/ or sferf^ the sun stops.) 

Sol'yman, king of the Turks (in 
Jerasaleni llelivered), whose capital was 
Nice. Being driven from his kingdom, 
he fled to Egyirt, and was there ap- 
pointed leader of the Arabs (bk. ix.). 
He and Argantes were by far the most 
doughty of the pagan knights. Solyman 
was slain by Rinaldo (bk. xx.), and 
Argantes by Tanwed, 
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Soma. The ndoon^ bom from tiie eyes 
of Atri, son -Of Brahma; zq^e the 
sovereign of nlants and planets. Soma 
ran away with Tara {Star)^ wife of Vri- 
haiMta, preceptor of tho gods, and 
Buadba wlia weir offspring. (Hindu 
mythology.) 

To dHnk ike Sotm. To become im- 
mortal. In the Vedic h 3 irmns the Soma 
is the moon-plant, the juice of whi^h 
confers immortality, and exhilarates 
even the gods. It is said to be brought 
down from heaven by a falcon. (/&««- 
dtiwvtan mythology,) 

S o m a g'i a (siugular somagiuni ) . 
Horse-loads. Italian, eoma^ a burden; 
mma*ro^ a benst of burden, an ass. {See 
Sumpter.) 

Somlire'rp. A Spanish hat with a 
veiy wide brim. 

fk^merset. Andentiy Sumorsoefe or 
Sumcrsoet — i.e, Suth^mor^soet (south 
moor camp). 

Som'eraat or Somaraanlt. A leap 
in which a person turns head over heels 
in the air and lights on his feet. (Latin, 
mper ealtm ; French, amh'esaut.) Some- 
^ times a person will turn* twice or thrice 
" in the air before he touches the ground. 

Ffrst tlmt could make love faces, or could do 
• TUe Valter’s sotulieriMltfl.'’ 

; Donve : Popnm. p. »x>. 

Samaraet House occupies the site 
of a ^ncely mansion built by Somerset | 
the notector, bixvther of Lady Jane 
Seymour, and uncle of Edward V’l. At | 
the .doath of Somerset on the scaffold 
it becamel the property of the Crown, 
and in the reign or James I. was called 
Denmark House in honour of Anne of 
Denmark, his queen. Old Somerset 
House was pulled down in the eighteenth 
century, and the present structure was 
erected by Sir William Chambers in 177G. 

Somoreen. {See Zakobxn.) 

Son (or descendant of). Norman, 
FVtr- ; .Gaelic, Mac; Welsh, jlp- (some- 
times contracted into P, as P-richard) ; 
Irish, O’; Hebrew and Arabic, 
all prefixes: English, -son; Bussiun, 
-vitm or -witcK postfixes. 

Son of 'Belial. One of a wicked 
disposition; a companion of the wicked. 

Judges xix. 22.) 

*Now tlie CMins nf Eli were sons of Belial, they 
knew not ttie Lord.’*— l Samuel il. 12. 


Son Of Dripping (A). A man cook, 
a turnspit. 



Soiig 

Son of One Year. A child one year 
old ; similarly a “ son of sixty years,” * 
etc. (Exodus xii. 6.) 

Son of Perdition. Judos Iscariot. 
(John xvii. 12.) 

Son of perdition. Antichrist, who not 
only dmws others to perdition, but is 
himself devoted to desiruction. (2 Tlies- 
salonians ii. 3.) 

Son of the Morning. A traveller. 
An Oriental phrase, alluding to the 
custom of rising early in the morning to 
avoid the mid-day heat, W'hen on one’s 
travels. 

Son of the Star [Hffr (\trhah], A 
name assumed by Simon the Jew, in tlie 
reign of Hadrian, who gave liiinself out 
to Iw the “ Star out of Jacob ” lueii- 
tioiied in Numliers xxiv. 17. 

Sona of God. Angels, gcniiine 
Christians, or believers who aie the sons 
of God by adoption'. 

“An many as are le«l hy the Bplrit of fioil, Hit\\ 
are the w»ns of «od.”— Uomaiis viii. 14. 

Sons of God. When Jiidoca was a 
theocracy the re|,resentative of God on 
earth was by the Jews called god; hence 
angels, rulers, prophets, and priests were 
called gods. Moses as the messenger 
of Jehovah was “a god to Pharaoh” 
(Exodus vii. 1) ; mngistrate.s generally 
were called gods ; thus it is said, ” Tlioii 
ahalt not revile the gods, nor cqrse tlie 
ruler of thy people ” (Exodus xxii. 28). 
By a still further extension, anyone 
who gave a message to another was 
his god, because he ‘"‘inspired him,” Jia 
Moses w'as a god to Aaron his spokes- 
man (Exodus iv. 16). Our Lord refers 
to this use of the word in John x. 34. 
{See also vi. 2, 4 ; Job i. 0; ii. 

1 : Psalm Ixxxii. 6 ; Exodus iv. 22, 23 ; 
Hoseaxi. 1.) 

Sons of the Band. Soldiers rank 
and tile. (2 Chronicles zxv. 13.) 

Sons of tbe Mighty. Heroes. 
(Psalm xxix. 1.) 

Sons of the Prophets. Disciples or 
scholars belonging to the “ college of 
the prophets,” or under instruction for 
the ministry. In this sense we call the 
University where we were educated our 
“ Ahna ma'ter.” {See 1 Kings xx. 3-5.) 

Sons of the Sorceress. Those who 
study and practise magic. (Isaiah Ivii. 

3.) 

Song. Father of modern French song* , 
Panara ; also called the “ La Fontaine 
of tiie Vaudeville.’^ (1691-1766.) 



Song of Degrees 


Sorites 


lliSl 


Soair of Dagroeo* The f^en 
Psalms, cxx. to cxxxiv. ; so called be- 
cause they are prophetic of the return 
or “ going up ’’ from captivity. Some 
think there is a connection between 
these Psalms and the fifteen steps of 
the Temple porch. (Ezekiel xl. 22-26.) 
In the Beviscd Version called ** Song of 
Ascents.” 

Song of Boland, the renowned 
nephew of Charlemagne, slain in the 
pass of Boncesvalles. At the battle of 
Hastings, Taillefer advanced on horse- 
back before the invading army, and 
gave the signal ff)r onset by singing this 
famous song. 

“ wliii suiiK well and loud, 

ranie iiioimM'd on a rbarKer nroiid ; 
llefore till' duke Mu* uiiiiHtrel sitmiig, 

And 1 lie Hanu nf Holand 

Britt of Wave (translated). 

Song Of SongflL The Canticles, or 
** Solomon’s Song.” 

Sonna or Stuma. The Mishua or 
oral law of the Mahometans. Reland 
(J)e lieliff. 3Iahom., p. fA) says these 
traditions were orally delivered by Ma- 
homet, and subsequently committed to 
writing. Albulphara^gius asserts that 
Ali, the son-in-law and cousin of Ma- 
homet, was set aside because he refused 
to regard the oral traditions of the 
prophet of the some authority us the 
Koran. (JfiftL Ih/nast.y IS2.) (Arabic, 
swmat tradition.) {See Sunnitbs.) 

Sonnam'bnla (X(7). {See Amina, 
Elvino.) 

Sonnet. Trinee of the sonnet. 
Joachim du Bellay, a French sonneteer 
(1.524-1560) ; hut Petrarch better de- 
serves the title. (1 3.34- 1 374.) 

Sop. A sop in the pan. A bonne^ 
boiiehc, tit-hit, dainty morsel ; a piece 
of bread soaked in the dripping of meat 
caught in a dripping-pan ; also a bribe. 
{Seehelow.) 

To yire a sop to Cev^ herns. To give a 
bribe, to quiet a troublesome customer. 
Cerberus is Pluto’s three-headed dog, 
stationed at the gates of the infernal 
regions. When persons died the Greeks 
and Romans used to put a cake in 
Iheir hands as a sop to Cerberus, to allow 
them to pass without molestation. 

Soplu A student at Cambridge is 
a Freshman for the first term, a Junior 
Seph for the second year, and a Senior 
6(4>h for the third year. The word 
Soph is a contraction of **8ophi8ter,” 
wmdi is the Greek and Latin sophistss 
(a sophist) . At one time these students 


had to maintain a given question in the 
schools by opposing the orthodox view 
of it. These op^onendes are now limited 
to Law and Divini^ degrees. 

SopU or Safi [mystielf allied in 
Persia to ascetics generally, was given 
to Sheik Juneyd u Dien, grandfather of 
Shah Ismail, a Mahometan sectaiy- or 
Shiite, who claimed descent, through 
Ali, from the twelve saints. 

So'phifl. The twelfth dvnasty of 
, Persia, founded by Shah Ismail I., 

I grandson of Sheik Juneyd (1509). {See 
alatre.) 

Sophia (>V/.), at Coiishiuluiople, is 
npt tledicatfcd to n saint iiaTiicd Sophi'a, 
but to the “Logos,” or Second Person 
of the Trinity, called Haffia Sophia 
(Sacred Wisdom). 

Sophist, Sophistry, Sophism, Sb« 
phistioator, etc. These words have 
quite run from their legitimate meaning. 
Before the time of I’ythagoras (b.c. 586- 
506) the sages of Greece were called 
so, mists (w'ise men). Pythagoras out of 
modesty called himself a. pTuhsopher (a 
wisdom-lover). A centuiy later Protag'- 
oras of Abde'ra resumed the title, and 
u set of quibblers a])i>cared in Athens 
who professed to answer any question 
on any subject, and took up the title 
discarded by the Wise Samian. From 
this moment sophos and all its family of 
words were applied to “ wisdom falsely 
so called,” and philo-sophos to tlie 
“ modest search after truth.” 

Sortmn'ica. The public disputations 
sustained by candidates for membership 
of the Sorboune. They began at 5 a.m. 
and lasted till 7 p.iri. 

Sorbonne. The institution of theo- 
logy, science, and literature in Pans 
founded by Robert do Sorbon, Canon of 
Cambrai, m 1252. Tii 1808 the buildings 
were given to the University, and since 
1821 have been the AemUmie nnirei*si~ 
taire tie Taris. 

Soroeress. {See Canidia, Ciboe, 
etc. etc.) 

Sordello. A poem by Robert 
Browning, showing the conflict of a 
minstrel alxiut the liest way of making 
his influence felt, whether personally or 
by tile power of song. 

Sori'tes (Greek). A heaped- up or 
cumulative syllogism. The following 
will serve as an example • 

All men who believe shall be saved* 



Soxro'WB of Werthaf llfif 


Soul Oakes' 


All who are saTed mxut he free from 
nn. 

All who are free from sin are innocent 
in the siaht of Gkid.. 

All who are izmocent in the sight of 
God are meet for heaven. 

All who are meet for heaven will be 
admitted into heaven. 

Therefore all who believe will be ad- 
mitted into heaven. 

Thcfatmus Sorites of Thetnistocles was: 
That his infant son commanded tho 
whole world, proved thus 

infant son rules his mother. 

His mother rules me. 

1 rule the Atheuiana 

The Athenians rule the Greeks. 

The Greeks rule Europe. 

And Europe rules the world. 

Sorrowa of Wertbor. A novel by 
Gktethe. The heroine is Cliarlotte. 

SortM Blb'Uess* Same as the Sortes 


some particular letter, in which case they 
substitute for a time another letti^*. *' 

To run upon sorts. In printiQff, said of 
work which requires an unusual number 
of certain letters, etc. : as an index, w'hich 
requires a disprc^iortionate number of 
capitals. 

Soo'ia* The living double of another, 
as the brothers Antij^'olus and brothers 
Dromio in the Comedy of Errors^ and 
the Corsican brothers in the drama so 
called. Sosia is a servant of Amphit'- 
ryon, in Plautus’s comedy so called. It 
is Mercury who assumes the double of 
Sosia, till Sosia doubts his own identity. 
Both Drydcn and Moliere have adapted 
this play to tho modem stage, but the 
Comedy of Errors is based on another 
drama of the same author, called the 
Mentcchmi. (See Amphitbtow.) 

Sotadloa or Sotad'io Verne. One 

I that reads backwards and forwards the 


Virgilia'nsQ (^.r.), only the Bible w'as 
sul^tuted for the works of the poet. 

Sortes Vlrgllia'nse. Telling one’s 
fortune ^ consulting the JEne'id of 
Virgil. You take up the book, opeu it 
at random, and the passage you touch at 
random with your nnger is the oracular 
response. Beve^rus consulted the book, 
and read these woids : ** Forget not thou, 
O Boman, to rule the people with royal 
sway.” Gordia'nus, wno reigned only a 
few da 3 rB, hit upon this verse: “Fate 
onlv em>wed him on the earth, but 
suffered him not to tarry.” But, cer- 
tainly, the most curious instance is that 
given by Dr. Wellvrood respecting King 
Charles 1. and Lord Falkland while they 
were both at Oxford. Falkland, to 
amuse the king, proposed to try this 
kind of augury, and the king hit upon 
bk. i%'. ver. 881-893, the gist of which 
passage is that “ evil wars would break 
out, and the king lose his life,” Falk- 
land, to laugh the matter olt', said he 
would show ms Majesty lic>w ridiculously 
the ” lot ” would tWetell the next fate, 
and he lighted on book xi. ver. 230-237, 
the lament of Evander for the untimely 
death of liis son Pallas. King Charles, 
in 1843, mourned over his noble friend, 
who was shot through the body in the 
battle of Newbury. 

Sorta* Out of sorts. Not in good 
health and q>iritfl. Hie French Hre 
derange explains the metaphor. If cords 
are out of sorts they are deranged, and 
it a person is out of sorts the health or 
•ji^unls ore out of order. 

' Ss printers’ buguage it means out of 


same, as “ llew'd did I live, and evil I did 
dwell.” So called from Sot'ades, the 
inventor. Tliese verses are also calletl 
palindromic. (See Paundbome.) 

N.B. 11 is the old way of writing a 
capital L. 

Sotbie Year. Tlie Persian year 
consists of 365 days, so that a day is 
lost in four veors, and the lost bits in. 
the course of 1,460 years amount to a 
year. This period of 1,400 years is 
called a so^Aic penodj and th^ reclaimed 
year made up of the bits is called a sot Ate 
year. (GreeJk, sotAts, the dog-star, at 
whose rising it commeiices.) 

SouL The Moslems fancy that it is 
necessary, when a man is bow-strung, to 
relax the rope a little before death oc^ 
curs to let the soul escape. The Greeks 
and Bomans seemed to think that the 
soul made its escape with life out of tho 
death -wound. 

Soul. The Moslems say that the souls 
of the faithful assume the foiins of snow- 
white birds, and nestle under the throne 
of Allah until the resurrection. 

Sout, Heracli'tus held the soul to ho 
a spark of the stellar essence : ” sciniilht 
stemris essentia.^’ (Maerobius : Alww- 
niutn Scipioris, lib. i. cap. 14.) 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame. 

Quit, on Ionic this mortal frame.*’ 

Pope : 2%e Dying Christian to hie SouU 

Smlf in Egyptian hieroglyphics, is re- 
presented by seveml emblems, as a basket 
of tire, a heron, a hawk witli a human 
face, and a ram. 

SomlGakMb Cakes given in StafFord*^ 
shire and Cheshire on AU Soub’ Dityi 



Send ^xicb Spirit 


11«9 


SpiadA 


%b the poor who f^a^AOuUng, i,e, begging 
£or&w-cakeA. The words used are— 

*' Soul, soul, for HouUcake 
Pray you, good mietresB, a soul cake." 

9iinil and Spirit. 17 (the soul) 
oontains the passions and desires, which 
onixnals have in oommon with man. 
rp irvei^Ma (the spirit) is the highest and 
distinctive part of man. In 1 Thess. 
l^oul says, “I pray God your whole 
spirit, soul, ana body be preserved 
bltnirieBS unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” aUo Heb. iv. 12; 
'I Cor. ii. 14 and 16 ; xv. 45, 46.) 

Sonl of a Goose or Capon. The 

liver, called by the French amt*. The 
renowned Strasbourg * Spates de foie 
gras ” ore made of these souls. 

" Draw out all the entraila . . . bnt It'aA-o tlie 
sonl,"— Dr/gg : EnijlinhDictimury of Cooker //. 

Soniid. a narrow sea, is the Anglo- 
Saxon kund; hence such words os Bo- 
mnrsnnd, etc. 

Sonnd Dues. A toll or tribute 
which was levied by the king of Denmark 
on all merchant vessels passing through 
the Sound. (Abolished 1867.) 

Sound as a IBolL Quite sound. A 
cracked bell is useless as a bell. 

'* lllinde Fortune did bo happily oontrh e, 

That we, afl sound au hells, did safe arivo 
At Dover." TonUtr'a IvwfcrB, ii. ta 

Sound as a Boaob. Quite sound. A 
pun upon i'oach or roche the iish, and 
the Frmich roche, a rock. 

Soundings. In nautical language, 
the depths of water iu rivers, harboui-s, 
along shores, etc. 

Sour Grapes. Things despised be- 
cause they are beyond our j*each. Many 
men of low degree call titles and digni- 
ties “sour giapea;” and men of no 
arts turn up their noses at literary 
onours. The phrase is from .^sop^s 
ftible called The Fox and the Grapes. 

Sour Grapeism. An assumed con- 
tempt or indiifereuce to the uuattaiimble. 
(aScc abort.) 

"There, economy was always * elegant,* and 
inoney-apending always ‘ vulgar’ and ouentatious 
—A sort of sour grapeism. which made us very 
penoefttt and satlstled.”— ifre. ^aakell: Cranford, 
chap. 1. 

SonCh-Soa Seheme or Bnblilo. A 

stock-jobbing scheme devised by Sir 
John Blunt, a lawyer. The ol^ect of 
the company was to buy up the National 
and to be allowed the sole privi- 
lege of trading iu the South Seas. The 
£100 dmms soon realised ten times that 
stim, but the whole bubble burst in 1720 


and ruined thousands. (1710*1720.) Tho 
term is applied to any hollow scheme 
which has a splendid promise, but whose 
collapse will be sudden and ruinous. {Sec 
Mississifpi Busble.) 

Sontbampton Street (London). So 
called in compliment to the noble family 
of that title, allied to the Bedford 
family, the proprietors. 

Sontbampton’s WUe Sene. In the 

early i>art of the present century, the 
people of Southampton cut a ditch for 
barges between Southampton and Bed- 
bri(%o ; hut as barges could go without 
paying dues through tho “ Southilmpton 
Water,” the ditch or canal was never 
used. Tills w'ise scheme was compared 
to that of the man who cut two noles 
through the wall— one for the great cat 
and the other for its kitten. 

Sontbem Gate of tbe Sun. The 
sign Capricomus or winter solstice. So 
called because it is the most southern 
limit of the siiiiVs course in the ecliptic. 

Sontras. The discourses of Buddha. 
(See Tripitaxa.) 

Sovereign; A strangely misspolled 
word, the last syllable being mistaken 
for the word reiffH. It is the Latin 
mpemi (supreme over all), w’ith the p 
changed to r. The French smverain 
is nearer the Latin word ; Italian, mw- 
ram; Spanisli, soherano. 

Sovereign, a gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings, was first issued by 
Heniy VIII., and so called because he 
■was represented on it in royal robes. 

Sow (to rhyme with “now”). Jou 
hare got the tnomf sow bg the ear. Sow 
is a large tub with two ears or handles ; 
it is used for pickhng or sowsing. The 
I expression means, therefore, You have 
got hold of the wrong vessel, or, os the 
Latin phrase has it, Pro am*phord 
HJ^eetis^' (You have brought me tho 
little jug instead of the gieat gotch). 
French, scan (a bucket). 

Yon have got tht nght soir bg the ear. 
You have hit upon the veiy thing. 

Sow. (See Pio Iron.) 

. Spa or Spa Water. A^neralname 
for medical spring. So callra from Spai, 
iu Belgium, in the seventeenth centui^. 
the most fasliionable watering-place in 
Burope. 

Spade, ffltg not call a spade a spade f 
Do not p^liatesins by euphemisms. 

" We call a nettle hut a nettle, an4 tbe fanltu ut 
f«»«lB imt tii\\s."—Shakeweare: C^laniu, if. l. 

" J lia\ e learned to call wlckednesa by Its bwn 
temiM : a a ASt S Biette a B|ia(le.* W dSh 
A’ltOir, 
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iSpfidi'fi i)i cards. A corruption of the 
Spauish spados, pikes or swords, called 
by the French piques (pikes). 

Siiadlflh Language (7»). In plain 
English without euphuism; calliug a 
spade a “ spade.’* 

*• Had I attempted to express mv orinmns m 
full ‘ Sindisli ’ languspe, 1 should have luid to Ssiy 
iii.:uy harder tbinffs.’"— Fra Olla. 

Siia'flerds (London). So called from 
the Loudon Spa,” the name of certain 
tcn-gai*dens once celebrated lor their 
** spa- water.” 


Spanish Money. Fair words and 
complimeuts. 'J'he Spanish goveriimeut 
I is a model of dishonest dealings, the 
j byword of the commercial world, yet 
no man is more irate than a Spaniard if 
I any imputation is laid to his charge as 
i inconsistent with the character of n mini 

I of honour. 

1 

Spanish Worm. A' nail concealed 
I in a piece of wood, against which a 
carpenter jars his saw or chisel. 8o 
called from Spanish w’oods used in cabi' 

; n»'t-work. 


Spag'irlo Art. Ah'hcmy. 

Spag'irio Food. ( 'agliirdio's “elixir 
of immortal youtli ” was so called from 
the Latin word spa'jir'iens (cliemical). 
Hence, choniistr\’’ is termed the “spag'- 
iric art,” and a chemist is a spag'irist. 

Spagnaletto [the htih' i^paniard\ 
Jose Kibeni, the painter. Sal va' tor Kosa 
and Uuerci’iio were two of his ]tupils. 
(l.>83-l(>o(».) 

Spate. A red deer of the third year. 

*’TIh‘ ,MiuTig male i-* callcct iii tlu* first jimmc 
a <•»*//»', m tbe vocond a h?*o/r«'A. l lie tliiDl a , 
the Iniivt)] a Kto()on nr Htati, tlic fifth a urnit kUki, 
the sixth an h<ut, and s«) luoitli unt<i liis death “ 
— JIurrii>o», 

Spain. Chateau rC£sp((f/»e. (.SVr 
Castle.) 

Fatrm saint of Spain. St. James the 
Greater, w’ho is said to have preachctl 
the Gospel in Spain, wliere what are 
called, his ‘‘relics ” are preserved. 

Span New. {See Spick.) 

Spaniel. The Spanish dog, from es- 
pahol, through the French. 

Spanish Blades. A sword is called 
a tole'do, from the great excellence of 
the Toletaii steel. 

Spanish Brutus {The). Alfonzo 
Perez de Guzman (r2o8-i;^09). Lopede 
Vega has celebrated this liero. When 
Viesieged, he was threatened with the 
death of his sou, who had been taken 
prisoner, unless he sun-endored. Perez 
replied by throwing a dagger over the 
walls, and his son was )mt to death in 
his sight. 

Spanish Main. The ciriailar hank 
of islands forming the nortliem and 
eastern boundaries of the Caribbe'an 
Sea, beginning from Mosquito, near the 
isthmus, and including Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Windward Islands, to the coast of Veue- 
zue'la iu Soutli America. 

“ We turned conquerurs.and invaded tbe triaiu 
of Bpaiu.''— J9acan. 


Spank (J). A slaj) to urge one tc 
greater eiu*rgy. {See hejoir.) 

Spanker {A). A fore and-aft sail set 
upon the inizen-mast of a tlirec-masb'd 
vessel, and tlie ligger-inast of a four- 
ina.sted vessel. There is no spanker in a 
one- or two-masted vessel of any rig. 
A “ spanker *’ used to be called a 
“driver.” {Supphrd hy an old sailor 
of tony svrrive.) 

Spanking. Large, rapid, strong : as 
a “ spanking big fellow',” ii spanking 
speed,” a “ spanking breeze,” A nauti- 
cal term, {See above.) 

Spare the Rod and Spoil the 
Child. Solomon (Prov. xiii. 24) says: 
“n<‘ that spareth tlio rod hateth his 
son ; ” but Samuel Butler, in his limit- 
bras (pt. ii. canto 1, line 843), says : 

“ Lo\<* ma lui.\. hy enpis >,t.\ led, 

Tlwii si'an* Uierud, ami himiiI tiiv, child. *' 

Sparkling Heat. Heat greater than 
trhiie heat. 

“There he seveml desrree*, of heat in n mninr<4 
forge, arenrdiMK to the i»ui‘i'<»‘<e of their work ili 
n hloiid-ieil heil : (5) .i vvliile fiaiiie heat , Cii % 
siini'kliiiK or welding heat, ll^ed to weld liari-^ or 
pieee-i oi lion.’ —Kcirmtl: .V,S. iMumt.. liKft, f, 

Spartan Dog. A hlood-houud ; u 
blood-thirsty man. 

••() SiiartHU dog, 

More fell Ilian auguish, hunger, or the sea ’’ 
tihohdfpmre . Othrlhf.s ii. 

Spasmodic School. A name ap- 
plied by Pjofessor Ayroinu to certain 
authors of the uineteeuth century, wdiose 
WTitiiigs are distinguished by spasmodic 
or fortjed conceits. Of tliis school the 
most noted are Carlyle, Bailey (autlior 
of Festits)^ Alexander Smith, Sydney 
Dobell, etc. 

Speaker's Eye. To catch the Spcalicr'^s 
eye. The rule in the House of Commons 
i.s that the member whose rising to 
address the House is first ohserveci by 
the Speaker is allowed precedence. 

Speaking. They are m speaking 
ienm. They just kiiow each other. 
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{Spectacles 


They are not on speaking terms. Though 
they Icuow each otlier, tliey do not even 
salute each other in the street, or say 
“How d’ye do 

Spoaklng Heads and Sounding 
Stones. 

(1) Jabel Nagus [innunUtin of the hell]^ 
ill Arabia Petraea, gives out sounds of 
vipying strengtii whenever the sand 
slides down its sloiniig flanks. 

(2) The white dry sand of the beach 

in the isle of Eigg, of tlic Hebrides, 
jirocliicof*, according to Hugh Miller, a | 
musical sound when walked upon. j 

(H) The statue of Meinnon, in Egj'pt, | 
utters musical sounds when Die morning 
.sun darts on it. 

(4) The apciiking head of Orpheus, at 
Lesbos, is said t«> have predicted the 
bloody death Avhich termiuated the ex- 
pedition of C 3 U’ua tlie Great into Scythia. 

(o) TJie lu'ad of Minos, brought by 
Oilin (o Scand ilia via, is said to have ut- 
tered responses. 

(6) Gerber! , afterwards l*ope Sylve.s- 
ter TI., constructed a speaking head of 
brass (tenth century). 

(7) Albcitus Magnus coiistnictod an 
earticju head in tlie thirteenth century, 
whiidi both spoke and moved. Thomas 
Aqui’iias broke it, whereupon the me- 
chanist cxclainie«l, “There goes the 
labour of thiidy yea-rs I ” 

(8) Alexander made a .statue of Escu- 
la'pios which spoke, but Lucian says the 
.sounds were uttered by a mau concealed, 
and conveyed by tubes to the statue. 

(9) The ’‘ear of Dionysius ” communi- 
cated to Dionysius, I’yrant of Syraemso, 
whatever was uttcreil by susjiected sub- 
jects shut op iu a state prison. This 
“ear” wa.s a large black opening iu a 
rock, about fifty feet high, and the 
sound was conimuiiicatcd h}' a. series of 
channels not unlike those of the human 
tM.r. 

Spo 9 T. Cairbav a''ks if Fingal conics 
111 peace, to wdiicli Mui-anual replies: 

“ In peace he conics not, king of Ejdn, I 
have seen his forward spear.” If a 
stranger kept the point of his s]iear 
forward when he entered a strange land, | 
it w’as a declaration of war ; if he carried 
the .spear on his shoulder with the point 
behind him, it was a token of friendship. 
{(hfixan: Temoray i.) 

Achdlea^ spear. Te'lephus, King of 
Mys'ia, in attempting to hinder the 
fTreeks from marching through his coun- 
try against Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles’ spear, and was told by an 
oracle that the wound could be cured 


only by the wcajion that gave it; at 
the same time the Greeks were told that 
they would never reach Troy except by 
the aid of Te'lephus. So, when the 
Mys'iaii king repaired to Achilles’ tent, 
some of the rust of the spear was applied 
to the wound, and, in return for the 
cure whicli followed, Telephus directed 
the Cxreeks on tlieir way to Troy. 

Tclcphici ii'lcniH ('(in^dimpins lahr perjh‘*«'t 

Si non qua; iluxcta tnlis.'tct 

The spear of Telephus could both kill 
andcure. ( Plniarvh . ) (i>ec leh i lies* spear. ) 

The henry spenr of Valeuee -was of 
great repute in tlic days of chivalry. 

w / rth ads sp( ftr. Kone or Ron. 

To break a sptw . To fight in a tour- 
nament. 

Spear-half. 'J’he male line. Tlie 
female lini* was culled the Anglo- 
Saxons the Siumlle-half {qJ'.). 

Spear of Ithurlel ( The), the slightest 
touch of which exposed deceit. Thus 
when Ithiiriel touched with hi.s spear 
Satan smialtiiig like a toad close to the 
ear of Eve, the “toad” instantly re- 
sumed the form of Saten. {Milton : 
Paradise Lost, bk. iv. 810-81 1.) 

“The aniii* ih'M TdH’tl Ufillrs, whii'li, hko 
TtliiinelV H|>c;ii.i'(iiij(iM‘tl so niriiiv -tiridous from 
S<*otti«»h hiHlorj ilisiiiis*.pd rnuouii tin; u\-l tliow; 
of Bau'juoHnd Kloain c N/r U'. 

Special Pleading. Quibbling ; 
making your own argument good by 
forcing certain words or phrases from 
their obvious and ordinary meaning. A 
pleading in law means a written state- 
ment of a cause pro and con., and 
“ sjiocial pleaders ” are persons who have 
been called to the bar, but do not speak 
as advocates. They advise on evidence, 
draw lip affidavits, state the mcrit.s and 
demerits of a cause, and so on. After a 
time most special pleadei-s go to the bar, 
and many get advanced to the bench. 

Si^cle, Species, means simply what 
is visible. .\s things are di.stinguialied 
by their visible torm^', it has come to 
nuwn hint! ov tin, ss. As drugs and eoii- 
diineiit.s at one turn' formed tlie most 
imporlaut articles of mercluindise, they 
were called -still retained iu the 

French t pices , and English spices. Again, 
as bank-notes represent money, money 
itself is culled speck, the thing repre- 
sented. 

Spectacles, the device of Thackeray 
in drawings made by him. In Punefi. 
vol. XX. No. 495, p. 8, is a butcher* .s 
boy chalking up “No Popery,” and 
the tray forms a pair of speotacles, 
showing it was designed by Thackeray. 
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Spectre of the Brooken. The 

Brocken is the highest summit of the 
Hartz mountains in Hanover. This 
summit is at times enveloped in a thick 
mist, which reflects in a greatly magiiifled 
degree anv form opposite at sunset. In 
one of De Quincey's opium -dreams 
there is a powerful description of the 
Brocken spectre. 

Speotmm, Spectra, Spectre (Latin, 
^jjeeto, to behold). In optics a spectrum 
is the image of a sunbeam beheld on a 
screen, after refraction by one or moi-e 
prisms. Spectra are the images of 
objects left on the eye after the objects 
themselves are removed from sight. A 
siicctva is the apparition of a person no 
longer living or liot bodily present. 

Speon’late means to look out of a 
watch-tower, to spy about (Latin). Meta- 
phorically, to look at a subject with the 
mind's eye, to spy into it; in ('otn/m'rre, 
to purchase articles which your mind has 
speculated on, and has led you to expect 
will prove profitable. {Spetulum, 
is what we should now call winilow- 
glasH.) 

Speeoll. Simeeh (five if to rouveal 

or dinymne mu' is ihoio/hh. Voltaire. ' 
But en’oneoubly fathered on Talleyrand. | 

Speed. A great punster, the serving- | 
man of Valentine, one of the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Vero'na. Lannoe is the 
serving-man of Pi'oteus, the other 
gentleman. {tShakesprare : Tivo (ieutlc- 
mn of J 'croiia . ) 

SpeU (A), in workman’s language, 
means a l^ortiou of time allotted to some ! 
l^articular -work, and from which the . 
mcTi are lelievcd wlicu the limited time j 
expires. j 

7o Hpdl is to relievo another at his j 
work. I 

ho ! An exclaination to signify 
that the allotted time luis expirnj, and 
men arc to be relieved by aiiotlier set. 

A prcftij flood isprll, A long l>out c»r 
jmll, as a “spell at the capstan,” lite, 
(The German spiel means a jierfoi rnaiiec 
as w'eU as a play, game, or sport.; 

Spellbinders. Oratom wlio hr>ld their 
audience spellbound. The w'oid came 
into use in America in the presidential 
election of 1888. 

“ The Hon. Daniel D«>nirhert.v Kiy*- : ‘ The nroinl- 
CMt day of ]iiK life w}u‘iJ be beheld his iiaine 
ainoni; the ‘’Hjiell-biiKhTs " wlio held ilie audi- 
ence in raiitnre with tbeir clo<iuoiice.’'’~ 2 ,/tf 7 % 
IteoieWySvAif 7tb, f). IS. 

Spelter. A commercial name for zinc. 
Also an abbreviation of spelter-solder. 


Spence. A mile a mnuffor^ the fbom 
in which meals are token, a dining- 
1 * 00111 ; also a store-room or pantry, 
{]ht>pensoriHhi, Old Fi*cnch dispeitsey a 
buttery.) 

“The rest of the fjunily held coiinMel in tlis 
siH'nee.”- .s'ir W, Scott: The Monastery, eliiin. xxx. 

Spencer. An outer coat without 
skirts ; so named from the Earl Spencer, 
who wore this di*ess. (George III.) 

Spendthrift. The Danish thrift is 
the noun of the word thrive (to increase 
or prosper). Shakespeare says, “ I have 
a miua presages me such thrift” (in- 
ci*easc, profit). As our frugal Jtiicestors 
found sftniitj the best way to grow rich, 
tlicy applietl the word to frugality aliil 
careful maiingement. A s^ieudthnft is 
ono who spends the thrift or saving of 
his fatlier. or, us Old Adam says, the 
‘ ‘ thi-if ty hire I saved. ’ ’ (A s } 'oit Ia ke It.) 

Spenser {FAimnid), called by Milton 
“tb<i sage and serious S^ienser.” Ben 
Jonson, in a letter to Drummond, states 
that the poet “died for lake of bread.” 
(looS-l.m) 

Spenserian Metre {The). The metre 
in whii^h Spenser’s rame Qiieeue is 
written. It is a stanza of nine iambic 
lines, all of ten syllables except the lust, 
w’hich is an Alexandrine. Only three 
different rhymes are admitted into a 
stanza, and these rhymes are thfas dis- 
posed : Lines 1 and 3 rhyme ; lines 2, 4, 
o, 7 rhyme ; lines G, 8, 9 rhyme ; thus : — 


1 - ride 

3 -------- - low 

:i sirtt! 

4 tlirow 

.% S«l)l>\\ 

•. hid 

7 hiMW 


HHttnut't. 

Spent. Weary. A hunting term. A 
deer is said to In* .sjieiit when it stretches 
out its nock, and i.s at the point of death. 
Ill sea language, a broken mast is said to 
be ‘‘spent.” 

Spheres. The mmir or harnminj of 
the upfims. Pythag'onis, having ascer- 
bxined that the pitch of notes depends 
on the rapidity of vihrutiuns, and also 
that the planets move at different rates 
of motion, concluded that the sounds 
made by their motion must vary accord- 
ing to their different rates of motion. 
As all things in nature are hamiouiously 
made, tlie different sounds must har- 
monise, and the combination he called 
the “ harmony of the spheres.” Keplet 
has a treatise on the subject. 
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Sphinx {The Egyptian). Half a 
ivomaii and half a lion, said to sym- 
bolise the “ rising of the Nile while the 
sun is in Leo and Virgo.” This ‘‘saying ” 
must be token for wliat it is worth. 

Sphinx, Lord Bacon’s in^nious reso- 
lution of this fable is a fair specimen 
of what some persons call “ spiiitualis- 
ing ” incidents and parables. Ho says 
that the whole represents “ science,” 
which is regarded by the ignorant 
as “ a monster.” As the figure of the 
sphinx is heterogeneous, so the sub- 
jects of science “are vciy various.” 
The female face “denotes volubility of 
speech : ” her wings show that “know- 
ledge like light is rapidly diffused : ” her 
hooked talons remind us of “ the ar- 
guments of Rcienoc which enter the mind 
and lay hold of it.” She is placed on 
a crag overlooking the city, for “all 
science is placed on an eminence which 
is hard to climb.” If the riddles of the 
K])hinx brought disaster, so the liddles 
of science “ jicrplex and harass the 
mind.” 

Yon are a perfect sphinx — You speak 
in riddles. Ion are nothing better than 
a f^phinx — You speak so obscurely that I 
(‘annot understand you. The sphinx was 
a se:i-iiionster that proposed a riddle to 
the Thebans, and murdered all who 
could not guess it. (Edipus solved it, 
and the sphinx put herself to death. 
The riddle wa s this — 

Wliaf on tour cjji i w<i fool, and lliroe. 

ISiii ilio nioio loot II ii'oo'* on tliu soaker it bo ■»” 

Spice. A small admixture, a davour- 
iug ; as, “ He is all very well, but there’s 
a spice of conceit about liim . ’ ’ Probably 
the French c,sj)n e. 

• l^dil boiiiilo I*, all |iuifi, « iilioiU ori\ r-*iioix‘ 
of I \ V : Miironr nj Hu Woilil, i. 

Spick and Span New. Quite and 
entirely imw. A t^ptr is a s]>ikc or nail, 
and ii span is a chip. So tliat a spick 
and span new shi]> is one in which every 
nail and cidp is new. Ilalliwell men- 
tions “ s])aii new.” According to T)r. 
.fohnsoii, the phrase was first applied t(» 
cloth just taken olT th:: tipnnnanH or 
stretchers. (Dutch, sjnhspcldernieir.) 

Spider. 

tirner and the spider. In the spring 
of 1305, Robert Bruce was crowned at 
Scone king of Scotland, but, being at- 
tacked by the English, retreated first to 
the wilds of Athole, and then to the 
litthj island of Ratliliii, off the norfh 
coast of Ireland, and all supposed him 
to be dead. While lying perdu in this 
island, ho one day noticed a spider near 


his bed try six times to fix its weh on a 
l)cam in the ceiling. “Now shall this 
spider (said Bruce) teach me w'hat I am 
to do, for I also have failed six times.” 
I'hfi spider made u seventh oft'ort and 
succeeded ; whereupon Bruce left tho 
island (in the spring of 1307), collect- 
ing together 301) followers, landed at 
Garrick, and at midnight surprised the 
English garrison in Tumberry Castle ; 
he next overthrew the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and in two years made himself 
master of well nigh all Scotland, wliich 
Edward III. declared in 1328 to he an 
indej^eudent kingdom. Sir Walter Scott 
tells us, in his 'Jate.s of a tr rand father 
(l). 26, col. 2), that in reTnemhraiiee of this 
incident, it has always been deemed a 
foul crime in S(*othiiid for any of the 
name of Bruce to in j ure a spider. 

“ I will Knint ^'»u. my f?Mber,tliat fins valiant 
buvtforis or riM-tli IS oiip of tlip best-ln‘nrt»'il men 
tbHt tli'HWb biparb . . . Hp would bo ub lotb. m 
waiituiinixs. to kill a scuIpv. as if be were a kins- 
man to Kiiuf Ibilii'it of liapiiy nuMuorj "—Sir 
WalUr Scott: tmr Maid of Perth, cb. n. 

FredeneJx the threat and the spider. 
While Frederick IT. was at Sans Souci, 
he one day went into his ante-room, as 
ii.sua), to diiuk a cup of chocolate, but 
set his cup down to fetch liis hand- 
kerchief from lus bedroom. On his 
return lie found a great spider had fallen 
from the ceiling into his cup. He called 
for fresh cliocolato, and next moment 
heard the report of a pistol. The cook 
had been suhorned to poison the choco- 
late, and, .su])po&ing his treachery had 
been found out, shot himself. On the 
ceiling of the room in Sans Souci a spider 
has been painted (according to tradition) 
in remembrance of this story. 

Spider. When MahoiiiPt fled from 
Mecca bn hid in a ccriaiu cave, anil the 
Koreishites were close ujiou him. Sud- 
denly an acacia, in full leaf spring up at 
the luoiilb «»f the cave, a wood-iiigooti 
luul its nest in the branches, and a spider 
luid woven its net between the tree and 
the cave. When the Koreishites saw 
ibi.-’, they felt persuaded that no one 
could have reeeutlypfussed that way, and 
went ou. 

Spider aiu'ieiitly supposed to envenom 
eveiythiiig it touched. In tho examina- 
tion into the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overhury, one of the witnesses deposed 
“that the countess wished him to get 
the strongest })oison that he could . . 
Accordingly he brought seven great 
spiders. 

“Tberp may be in tbp cuii 
A apidpr etppped, and one may drink, depart. 

And >et iiartakp no ^ enom.*’ 

Shahe‘«tictire : II inter s Tale, ii. 7. 
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SpidfT. Accordiu" to old wives’ fable, 
fever luay be cured by wearing a spider 
iu a nutshell roimd the neck. 

‘•Cured hy wenriuK a Bpiiler bunp numd one’s neck 
IU a iiuisliell.” J.ouuft>Uoii' : Kvan\n hue. 

Spidn\^ u 'll! nerer net their n ebs on a 
cedar roof. {Caaghey : Letters^ 184J.) 

Spiders spin only on dark days. 

“ The siihtic spider never Hpius, 

But ou dark da.\s, 1 iim slimy vins." 

a. Butler : On. a Xom nn/ormitit, iv. 

Spider. The shoal called the Sham- 
bles at the entrance of Portland Itoads 
wa** very dangerous before the break- 
water was constructed. A ('cording to 
legend, at the bottom of th(' gigantic 
shaft arc the wrecks of .sliijis seized and 
Slink by the liuge spider Krakvn^ called 
also the jish-monntain. 

Spid ireen or Spidereen. The ano- 
n yma of ships. If a sailor is asked what 
ship he belongs to. and docs not choose 
to tell, he will say, *' spidireen fhgate 
with nine decksl*’ Officers who will not 
tell their (piarters, give B.K.S. as their 
addrcs.'s. (-Vci- B.K.S.) 

Spigot. Spare a f the spigot and spill 
at the bang. To be parsimonious in 
trifles and wasteful iu great matters, like 
a man who stops his beer- tub at the 
vent-hole and leaves it runiuug at the 
bung-hole. 

Spilt Milk. (.SV/^'Cky.) 

Spindle-halt The female line. A 
Saxon tenn. The spindle was the pin 
on which the thread w’as wound fi'om 
the spinning-wheel. {See Spear-half. ) 

Spinning Jenny. Jennie i.s a di- 
minutive and coiTuption of engine 
'"ginie). A little engine invented by j 
.Tame-. Hai’greaves, a La,n('.ishii’e weaver, \ 
in 17b7. It is usually said that he so j 
••ailed it afler hi> wife and daughter; i 
but the name of his wife was El-zabt'th, i 
and he never liad a daughter. ! 

Spino'za'B System. The “system j 
of Spinoza ” is that luattei is eternal, | 
.iiid that the universe is God, I 

Spinster. An unmarried wcjmaii. I 

The fleece which was lirouglit home j 
by the Anglo-Saxons in oiiinraer, was i 
spun into clothing liy the female part of ; 
cacli family dui’ing the winter. King 1 
Edward the Elder commanded his 
daughters to be instructed in the use of 
the distaff. Alfred the Great, in his 
jvill, calls the female part of his family 
the spindle side ; and it was a regularly 
received axiom with our frugal fore- 
fathers, that no young woman was fit to 


be a wife till slio had spun for lierself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. Hefaco 
the maiden was termed a spinner or 
spinster, mid the mamod woman a wife 
or “one who has been a spinner.” 
(Anglo-Saxon, inf from the verb ivy fan 
or irr/aHy to weave.) 

V The armorial bearings of women 
arc not painted on a .shield^ like those 
of men, but ou a spindle (called a 
“lozenge”). Among the Roman.s the 
bride carried a distaff, and Homer tells 
U.S that Kryseis was to siiiii and share 
the king’s heil. 

Spirit. To give np the spirit. To 
die. At death the “ sjiirit is given back 
to Him who gave it.*’ 

Spirit-writing, rncimmtology. Al- 
leged visible writing by spirits. 

Spirits. Inflammable liquors ob- 
tained by distillation. This is couiipcted 
with the ancient notion of hottlc-imps 
(q.r.), whence these liquors were kirgcly 
used in the hhiek arts. 

Spirits. There arc four spirits and 
seven liodics in alchemy, llie spirits 
are quicksilver, c)r]>imeiit, sal-ammoniac, 
mid hrimstono. {Ste Seven Bodies.) 

•‘ TIu‘flrKi '.jjivit •nuk'.ihvr railed n 
Tbi* H/'cnitiid ortiiitifMil ■ Mio tlind 1 wi< 

S«l annoin'iu ; .irul tlir fertli bmiisliMni " 
Chaucer: oj the ChantonitH inntiio.'y Talc. 

Spirits. Tlierc were formerly, ssi id to 
lie three iu animal bodies : — 

(1) The animal spirits, seatt^d in the 
brain ; they perfonn through the laerves 
all the actions of sense and motion. 

(2) IJie vital spiiits, scatt'd in the 
heart, ou which depend the motion of 
the blood and animal beat. 

(3) The natural spirits, seated in the 
liver, on which depend the temi>cr and 
“spirit of mind.” 

Spirits {Klcwr-nlnl). Then' arc four 
sorts of elemental spirits, which i ule rc- 
spceiivcly n\pr the four cli'iiieiifs. The 
re spirits are Sai.amanhiks , the nafrr 
spirits CyvjyEbt (J s^l); the oir npirii^ 
Sylphs; and the eaifb sjiirits Gnomes 
(1 syL). 

Spirited Away. Kidnapped : al- 
lured. Kidnappers who beguiled or- 
Xihans, apprentices, and others on board 
ship m order to sell them to planters in 
Barbadoes and Virginia, were called 
“spirits.” Mr. Doyle (English in 
.Lmertca, p. 512) finds the word used in 
this sense in official papers as early as 
1(157. (Notes and QuerieSf 17th Decem- 
ber, 1892.) 
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Spiritual Mother. So Joanna 
Southoott is addressed by her disciples. 
(1750-1814.) 

Spiritnaliam or Spiritiem. A S 3 'S- 
tem which started up in America in 
1818. It professes that certain living 
persons have the power of holding coni- 
111 union with the “ siiirits of the dead.” 
Niuoteeuth centui'y spiritualism y>ro- 
hiiblv owes its origin to Andrew Jack- 
Ron Davis, “the seer of roiighkecpsie.” 

Spirt or Spurt. A sudden convulsive 
effort (Swedish, npntta ; Danish, apnah- ; 
Icelandic, xprctta^ to start; our spout, 
to throw up water in a jet). 

SpitalfieldB (London). A spital is a 
charitable foundation for the care of 
the poor, and these won* the tielils of 
tlie alinsliouse founded in 1197 bj^ Walter 
Brune and his wife Rosia. 

Spite of Hifl Teeth {hi). In spite 
of opposition ; thougli you snarl and 
show your teeth like an angry dog. 

Spitfire. An irascible person, whoso 
angry words arc like tiro spit from tlie 
mouth of a fire-eater. 

Spitting for Luck. Boys oftini spit 
<»ii a. la'ece of money given to th<*m for 
luck. Boxers spit upon their hands for 
luck. Fish women iK>t nnfreuiientU'spit 
upon their liansel (/.c. the tirst mone,v 
tliey take) for luck. Spitting was a, 
charm against fascination among the 
ancient Oroeks aud Homans. Pliny says 
it averted witchcraft, and availed in giv- 
ing to an enemy a shrewder blow. 

“ TIinro «iii ni.\ ])r€‘;i'»L 1 sjHt l«» 'iiinia iii<* sjifr 
Kniui fascinjiiiiis' cliiu ms." Thtm nlot,. 

Spittle or Spital. An ho-sphtul. 

*■ A “imU 1 c(U fill' poi)n« Idlks ilt.se,i80il : 

II spiiili*, <ir liiziirhnimt* f(ir Ifpn- 

Mieain tiriHi). 

Spittle Sermons. Sermoiib preached 
formerly at the Spittle in a puljiit erecteil 
e.xpressiy for the pui nose. Subse(|ucntly 
they wen; preaehed at Christchurch, 
(’^ily. on Easter Monday and Tnosda 3 \ 
Ben .louson alludes to them in his 
ruder woods j aj). (Jift'ord, viii. 411. 

Splay is a eontractiou of display (to 
unfold ; Latin, dis-plwo). A sphtif tmi- 
dow is one in a V-shape, the extcu’iial 
opening being veiy w’ide, to admit as 
much light as possible, but the inner 
opening being veiy small. A splaij-fout 
is a foot displayed or turned outward. 
A splnp-mmth is a wide mouth, like 
that of a clown. 

Spleen was once believed to be the 
seat of ill-liuinour and melancholy. The 
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herb sjjleenwort was supposed to remove 
these Hiilenic disorders. 

Splendid Shilling. A mock -heroic 
poem by John Philips. (1G7G-1708.) 

SpUce. To many. Very strangclj', 
“ splice ” means to split or divide. The 
w’ay it came to signify miife is tliis : 
Ropes’ ends are tirst untwisted before 
the strands are inte-rw'oveu. Joining two 
rojM's together by iiitcrwcaving their 
strands is “splicing” them. Splicing 
wood is joining two hoards together, 
the tenn being borrowed from tlie 
sailor, ((iei-man, splnsscu, to split.) 

Splice the Main Brace. (iSV^MAiN 
Bkace.) 

To ffct splwid is to get married or tied 
together as one. 

Spoke (verb). When member's of the 
House c>f (^oinmons aud other debater.s 
will out Spoke, they mean that the 
person W'ho gets up to address the as- 
sembly has spoken alreadj’', and oannot 
siK'ak again except in explanation of 
something imperfectly understood. 

Spoke (noun). I have pnt in if spoke 
into /us If /)(>(/. I have sliiit liiin up. The 
allusion is to the ])iu or S])oke used to 
lock wh(‘el 8 111 machiiiojy. 

J ion’ll pnt i/onr spo/r into mij ic/ievl. 
Don’t interfere with ny' business ; Let 
1113 ' wheel turn, and don't you put a 
pill in to sto]) it or interrupt its move- 
ment. The Dutch have “ Ken sfjank in 
finel sfer/ivn.'^ to thwart a jnirpose. 

Wlien .solid wheels were used, the 
driver was pro\ided with a jiin or .sjioke, 
wliicli ho tlirust into one of the three 
holes made to receive it, to skid the cart 
w’hen it went down -hill. Tlie carts used 
by railwa}^ uavviei*, :ind tram-waggons 
ii'^ed in collieries, still have a wheel 
“ spoked ” in order to skid it. 

Sponge. T/u'oir np the spunqe. Give 
up ; confess oneself beaten. The meta- 
phor is from boxing inatclies. 

‘ VVi* nui*»| uji in onr llKlir now. nr llirnw 

U| tlie 'I’hriv lii> l^^o Wii.\ s* llliout Hit* 

iii.'U ter i.'n/i/o u ooil liiiblH'ry n »i(h'r A i inx, ( lia|>. 
\\\i. 

“ Wi* liciir Ilia I 111!' fiillouer'4 nf the Ami) 
li:i\n lIiiMAMi up ilu‘ M)nnt,'e.' — pom- 
A pill I’lul, I'*".** 

Spontaneous Combustion. Taking 
fire without tlie intervention of applietl 
heat. Grea‘' 3 '^ mgs heaped together, hay 
stacked in a damp state, coal-dust in 
coal mines, cinders aud ashes in dust 
bins, {in' said to be liable tt) spontaneous 
combustion. 

Spoon. {See Apostle- Spoons.) 

He /lath nifd of a long spoon t/iat 
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eateth with the devil, ShakeE^are al- 
hides to this proverb in the Oomedtj of 
F.rrors, iv, ; and a^in in the Tempest, 
ii. 2, where Stephano says: “Mercy I 
mercy I this is a devil . . . I will leave 
him/l have no long spoon.'* 

•• Thovefor bchoxetli him a ful Ioiik si^mu 
TUiit srlial ele with a fi'etid.” 

Vhaucer: Th(* Squierva TaU\ 10,nifi. 

Spoon (^i). One who is spoon}', or 
sillily love-sick on a girl. 

“He* was awful siaums at the {\\\iv''-~Trnth 
fitorif). March a:»th, Ksii. 

Spooning, in rowing, is dipping tlic 
oare so little into the water as merely to 
hkim the surface. The resistiinee being 
very small, much water is thrown up 
and: more disturbed. 

Spoony. Lovingly soft. A se.i- 
plu'aac. When a ship under sail in a 
sea-storm cannot bear it, but is obliged 
to put right beiore the wind, she is said 
to “ spoon , so a young man under sail 
in the sea of courtship “ spoons ** w'hen 
he cannot bear it. but is obliged to jmt 
right before the gale of his lady’s “eye- 
bixnv.'* 

Sporran (tlaelic). The heavy jioneh 
woni in front of the pliilibeg of a High- 
lander'’8 kilt. 

Sport a Door or Oak. To keep an 
outer door shut. In the Universities the 
College rooms have two doors, an outer 
and an inner one. The outer door is 
called the sportiuff door, and is ojieiied 
with a key. When shut it is to give 
notice to visitors tha,t tlie person who 
occupies the rooms is not at home, 
or is not to be disturbed. The wfird 
eport means to exhibit to -the public, 
as, “ to sport a new equipage,” “ to 
sport a new tile [hat],” etc. ; ivhence to 
have a new thing, as “ to sport an a‘gro'- 
tat [sick-leave] ; ” or merely to show to 
the public, as “ sport a door or oak.” 
The word is a contraction of sttppoit. 
(French, supporter, to sustain, cany ; 
Latin, supporto,) 

Sporting Seasons in England. 

iiiarkefl tlms* (*i :ii^- OM-d l.v Ai i 'it C;ir- 

ItHlllCIll. 

Bhirl, timnt* fmin AnciirU »ii li l<i DexMiihir 
Hah; hut. Ill Siilllfl ><cl . lleMill, :inil iNcw KiUf'.l, 
fioin Sciitt-iiiU*r HI III Dci-t-iiiht'i KMii. 

lilarkroch. AuuilHr. LUlLi In ncrciiiht-l Hull 

Buck liuntiiti;, Aiiuiiiit. I'dtli tn ScMdciiilicr inli. 

J)u«toi'<f,*i3t>premlier 1st tu Miiroli l?.t. 

Jted Dfcrr bunt eil, August aotli tu Scpiciiiherantli. 

Malt 7>eer 1 Ireland).* October *(Uli to .Imie loili. 

Fallme Deei (Ireland), June SOth to Michaelmas. 

Kelt, (about) April iJOtli to Octolier 2Hih. 

Pojr huntinir, (aliouu October to Jiad> Die-’. 

Fox Cubs, August Jst to t)ic first Monday in 
November. 

Ormse shooting,* August ISth to December loth. 

Harts, March l‘Jih to August 12th. 

Hmd, hunted in October and again hetW(M.*n 
Aiiril luth and May SOih. 


itfitjor Game (Ireland),* August imli to Doevm- 
lH*r loth. 

Of/ster season, Angust .sth to May. 

Caiti idgt shooting,* Septemlier Isl to February 
isi, 

Phmsant shooting,* Octolier 1st to Pebrnar.v ist. 

Ptariatgav, Aiign-^t lath lo DeceiiiliHi- loih. 

ipinil. Angnsr. IsMi to .laiiimry loth. 

Ituhhtts, between October and Mareh. Kablui s, 
as \eriiiiii. are allot iit any time. 

Snlwim,* t’ebruarj Ist to Septcmlier l-t 

Salmon, rm\ fl«j|iiiig,* Novemlier 1st to Seprcin- 
ber l-^r. 

T)ont tlshiiiir. May Ist to Scplrml cr loth. 

7'»i»?d, m the Thames, April Ist to isepicmbcr 
loth. 

irooifcoc/.-s. (about.) XoAomlicr lo .laiiuarj. 

For Irchiud nud Scotland there are B]ie- 
cial game-laws, Time of Geace.) 

N.B iJauie in Knfllnnti: hare, pheasant, par- 
trideo, grouse, and moor-fowl ; in Scot Ian ti. sniuo 
as Kngtanil, with liie addition of iiLiinnigan ; in 
Ilf hunk -laiiie as Knirland, nirh the addition of 
deer. Idaek-uMiiie. laiidiail, *inail, and hnstaiil. 

Spouse {Spottze, 1 syl.) means one 
whom sponsors have answered for. In 
Ronm, before marriage, the friends of 
the parties about to be maii-ied met at 
the house of the woman's father to 
settle the niarriiige eontrsict. Tliis con- 
truc.t W'as called sponsu'hft (espousals) ; 
the man and woman were spouses. The 
contracting parties were cacli asketl, 
spomles'^ (Do you agree ‘r), and rcpliiul 
“ Spondi'o ” (I agree). 

Spouse of Jesus. “ Our serai>hic mo- 
ther, the holy Tere'sa,” born at Av'ila in 
151,5, is so called in the Koinan (’atholic 
Church. 

Spout. Vp the spout. At tlie. pawn- 
broker’s. In allusion to the “ spout ” up 
wdiich brokers send the articles ticketed. 
Wlien i-edecmed they return down tlu' 
spout— i.c. from the' store-room to tlio 
shop. 

“ As fur spot ms, rm K-^, and jcu el lerj , t ll(•^ ni c m d 
taken so readily lo iho -mclliiiir-pot, but to wcll- 
knoAvn place-4 where t hen* is a pipe [spout] wliidi 
>oiir lordships niii.\ ha\o seen in a i);nMibi()ker\ 
shop. The Iliict laps, the jnpe is lifted up. and in 
the course of aiiiinnte. a hami comes out, i-ox eied 
with u glo\e, takes up the iirtK-UMunl gni-s tiiii 
the iiione> for M." -Lard Shuftrshmn : Tin' Timr>>. 
March Ist, IsGP. 

Sprat. To hat with a sprat lo eateh u 
mackerel. To give a small thing under 
the hope of g(*tling something much 
more valuable. The French say, ** A j)oa 
for a iK'aii.” (*S>r (jARVIkh.) 

Sproad-eagle {To), 'I’o fly away 
like a spr(*ad-(«igle ; to beat. {Sporliug 
term.) 

“You’ll spi cad -eagle all the [olhi'r] cattle in a 
brace of shiikes.”— Omda: L'uder Two Flags, chap. 
IX. 

Spread-eagle Oratory. *^A com- 
pound of exaggeration, effrontery, bom- 
bast, and extravagance, mixed with 
metajihors, platitudes, threats, and ir- 
reverent ^peals flung at the Almighty. ” 
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Xorth American Me’Clew^ Xovcmber, 

8r>8.) 

Spring Gardens ( LoikI oh ) . So culletl 
from a pliiyfuHy contrived wiiterwork, 
'which, on lieiuff uiifrnardedly presBed hy 
the foot, 9prinklt?d the bystanders with 
water. (James I., etc.) 

Spring Tide. The tide that Hiaiiiffs 
in' leaps or swells up. 'I’liese full tides 
ticcur jit tlie new and full moon, when 
the attraction of both sun and moon act 
ill a direct line, as thus- - 

O * or * 0 • 

Sprout-kele. The Saxon name for 
Pebruniy. Kele is colewort, the i^reat 
pot-Avort of tlie ancient Saxons ; the 
lu-otli made thereof was nlsf) called liHc. 
This important pottufre Inub beffiiiK to 
sprout in February. ( / 'erst cyan . ) 

Spruoo. Smiirt, dandified. Hall 
tells us it is a contraction of Prussian- 
like, la PrnssCf and gives the subjoined 
quotation 

“AfliT rliein cjinic Sir KJwiinl Hiivuiird, miii 
witll iJlin SivTIioiiiho r:im\ iii of rnni- 

'-<111 vrjM't, fiMvU on iiio hu'jist uidi eh.'iiim of 
‘*ilM'r, iiiiil oM'i* thill short (huikM of nmisoii 
-ill III, iumI on ihotr hoiidK hiii- nfrci <l;iiir«-i,-' 
fii-hioii, AMlIi fciitluMs III ilK'iii. Thi‘.\ won* ill «- 
iilirr Ihe fii-hioit of 1‘nHsiii or Senicc *’ 

]ii (‘oiillni'iil ion tif I.hm iMiin> he iiieiilioneil 
Hint ‘Siniicc lriithei*'iH (vrtiiiiilj ii con iiptioii 
oi I»ni— liiii le:iilir*r; Spnico-hccr m hecr iiiinh* 
from I ho Spnicc <n i*iiis-iiiii Mi, mid ii.ni/.iir, in 
IM IH-lll, H fillllolis t<ir (lie hcMM.im'. 

Spun (To he). Exhausted, undone, 
ruined. 

‘ J ^•hiill Ik* s|nin. There m.-i \<ii(‘o uiliiiii 
Which tolls lilt* pliuiil.\ 1 mil nil iiiidoiio , 

Forihoii^di 1 toil not, noPhor do I spin, 

1 8ljiill ho Kinin." Jtobvit Munuu tjMim 

Spun Out. As “the tale was spun 
out” — that is, prolonged to a dis^iro- 
portioiiate length. It is Ji Latin ))}ira.se, 
aud the allusion is to the operation of 
spinning and w»*aviug. Cicero .says, 

Truu'n (led net a futemata ” — that* is, 

poems spun out to a fine thread. 

Spunglng House. A vu'tualling 
house where jiersoiis arrested for debt 
are kept for twenty-four hours, before | 
lodging them in prison. 'J’he houses so j 
used are generally kejit by a bailiff, and 
the person lodged is s))nnged of all Iiis 
inontiy befortj he loaves. 

Spur Money. Money pven to re- 
deem a pair of spurs. (lilYord says, in 
the time of Ben Jonson, in conseqiieiiet' 
of the iiiteiTuptioiis to divine service 
occasioned by the ringing of the spurs 
woni, a small fine was imposed on those 
who entered church in spurs. The 


enforcement of this fine ■was committed 
to the beadles aud chorister- bo3’’s. 

Spurck Hipon spars. The best spurs 
were much* at Kipoii, in Yorkshire. 

‘ if iii.\ sipins h.' not nirhf r!i|n''m ’ ' 

/lew ./onsoH : tituplr nj Xrv;s. 

The Battle of Sipnrs. The battle of 
(riiinnegate, fought in Lily, between 
Henry VHI. and the Due de Longue- 
ville. So ciillcfl because the French used 
their sjmrs in flight more than their 
swords in fight. 

The liatth <f fla^ Spa}s. The battle of 
Courtrai, in iyO‘i. So called because ihe 
victorious Flemings gatluned from the 
field more than TOO gilt spurs, -worn by 
French nobles slain in the tight. 

To dish ap 1h( spars. In Scotlaml, 
during ihe times of the Border feuds, 
when any of the great families laid eom(» 
to the end of their provisions the lady 
of the house sent up a iiair of spurs for 
the last course, to intimate that it was 
time to put sjiurs to the horses and 
make a raid upon England for more 
catthj. 

“ He ilislie- up llie spitrii in In- liolpleaK .ulilre-.. 
like »iiie the oht llei iler eliM'l-> u it li mi emiii; 
lulilei.” — 77/r thnlu 

To ina his s/iars. 1V) gain .the rank ot 
knighthood. When a man w as kiiightetl, 
the person who dubbed him preseiitt?«l 
him with a pair of gilt sjuir*-*. 

Spy. Vidocq, the sp\ I'li the French 
Eevoliition, was a short man, vivacious, 
vain, aud talktitivc. ITe spoke of hif*. 
feats with real enthusiasm and gusto. 

Spy (of I’amtif Fair). Leslie Ward. 
snccpssni' of “Ape ” (Ptdiegriui, the 
caricaturist). 

Spy Wednesday. Tlie Wednesday 
iK'fore (tooiI Friday, w’hc-n Judas har- 
gaiiietl to become the si>y of the Jewish 
iSanheilrim. (Matt xxvi. ii-o, 14- IG.) 

Squab Pie. Fie made of sqn/ih.s— 
i.f. >oiing jugcous; til.so a ]iie made of 
mutton, ajiph's, and onions. 

M''«iun\;iH -Iiii:ili •*. mill llrMiii wliiu-pot 
ill liiirs. 

Ami l.rirr«li'|- he: - jiml hncmi, Ml fur kiiprs. ' 
A'/ Ilf / : Alt i‘t ( 'O’Ocvi it. 

Squad. 77te airhaard sqaad consists 
of recruits not yet fitted to take their 
places in the regiinental lino. Stpiad is 
a mere contraction of squadron. 

Squalls. liOok out for squalls. Expert 
to meet with difiicultios. A nautical 
term. 

“If tliis is4 till* ni Re. let the luiniBiry look out 
for Binuillis.’’— AVimjiajicr jwiruyrnpli,.! ulv oth, ittW 
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Square. To put oneself in the atti- 
tude of boxing, to (luan'el. (Welsh, 
fim-’ — i.e. ctvayl, cwerylu^ to quarrel.) 

“ Arc you such fooia 
To 9(iiiare for tins ’ " 

Shakespeare: Titus Aiidivntcus, ii. 1. 

Square tbe Circle. To attempt an 
impossibility. The allusion is to the 
mathematical question whether a circle 
can be made which contains precisely 
the same area as a square. The diffi- 
culty is to find the precise ratio between 
the * diameter and the circumference. 
Popularly it is 3*14159 .... the next 
decimals would be 26537, but the num- 
bers would go on ad injinitum. 

Squaah. A sort of pumpkin, called 
by the American ludinns ascittaquash. 

Squib (^4). A political joke, printed 
and circulated at election times against 
n candidate, with intent of bringing him 
into ridicule, and iiifiueneing votes. 

*' Paroilios, l.'irnpooiis, ntrhily ‘^uinhs. lire 

mill hriuifitdno.ondinif in smoke, witii a viilaimms 
"luell of Hole: Rotfc-ffartleii otul 

Pulptt 

Squint-eyed [(’ifo'rci'no]. Gian 
Prancesco Barbie'ri, the great painter. 
(1590-1666.) 

Sqnlntlfe'go. Squinting. 

‘•T)ic maid 

Of Isis awf thee. Ii“'t i he ifods for hh 

Should with a >wrllinu dropsA smfl’ th\ skin.*’ 
Ut lideu . I'i-flh SatiTt, oj Jan mil. 

Squire of Dames. Any cavalier 
who is devoted to ladies. Spenser, in 
his Fairie Qneeiw (hk. iii. chap, vii.) in- 
troduces the “squire,” and record.s his 
adventure. 

Sta'bat Ma'ter. The celebrated 
Latin hymn on the Crucilixioii, which 
foniis a part of the Hcrvicc during 
Passion week, in the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was oompo.sed by Jacopone, 
a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
and has been s«;t to music by Pcrgole/se, 
also by Ros.si'ni. 

In the catalogue of tlie Library of 
Burgundy, No. 13,993, is the following:* - 

“ Item. frd. TT. Bouf'iliciiis Pai«i X 1 1. roinifOsiilL 
lianc orttlionnn : ‘Siabai Mater dohiro^a iiixia 
erucein,' etr..eoneessn«jiie ciiilihetcoiifessoixviii- 
i.enti diciMiU eani pro (jiialilirf \ k o .'(o dies iiidul- 
truiitiuin." (Sixteenth (X'licur.x.) 

Stable-door. Locking fhe stahle~door 
after the horse [or steed'] Is stolen. 
Taking precautions after the mischief is 
done. 

Stable Keys, as those of cow-houses, 
have frequently a perforated Hint or 
horn appended to them. This is a 
charm to ^ard the creatures from night- 
mare. The flint is to propitiate the 


gnomes, and the horn to obtain thf 
good gi'aces of Pan, the protector of 
cattle. 

Stafil I kec}} the stuff in my own hand. 
I keep possession; I retain the right. 
The staff was the ancient sceptre, and 
therefore, figuratively, it meams^ power, 
authority, dignity, etc. 

To part with the stuff. To lose or give 
up office or possession. {See nhure.) 

“Give up your staff. <«ir.:iHd tlio kins In'* n-ilm ’ 
Shnkespenre : L‘ iJeiirp IV.. ii. 

To qmi down one's stuff in a ptuve. I'o 
take up one’s residence. The .‘dlusiou 
is to the tent-staff : where the staff is 
placed, there Ihe tent is stretched, and 
the xiutnad resides. 

To strike iin/ stuff. To lodge for the 
time being. 

“Tliou maysL si‘i> im* sii tliy plna‘.urt‘. fur ! 
intend to unki* i».\ siiiff at yondei hn-irln " - 
t'O’mr lioiifiO’, w. 

Staff of Life ('The). Bread, which is 
the support of life. Sh.'ikt'speare saxs, 
“Tlie boy was the veiy stuff’ ot' iiiyage. ” 
The allusion is to a staff whicli sujijmrls 
the feeble in walking. 

Stafford, lie hus hud a Irud tn 
Stufford Court. He hus lieeu thoroiiglily 
cudgelled. Of course the pim is on the 
word staff’, a stick. The Fi-ench liuve a 
similar phrase- “ // u este uu jCtn/ /A 
Murtui Huston" (He has been to Jm-k 
Drum’s entertainment). 

Stafford Law. C’lub laxv. A heating. 
The pun is oii the word stuff, it stick, 
(Italian, liruecesm heenzu.) [Flono. ji. 
66.) {See u ho re.) 

Stag. The reason why a stag sx'in- 
bolisea (?hri.st is from the suporsti'tu.i, 
that it draws serpents liy its bicidli t'rnu, 
their holes, and tlieii tramples them ti. 
death. ({See iVon/ .• JS'cH, Hist., viii. .">0.) 

tStug in Christum art. The attribute 
of St, Julian Hospitaller, St. Felix of 
Valois, and St. Aidaii. When it ha.s ;i 
crucifix between its hom.s it. idliideK to 
the legendary tale of St. Hubert. When 
luminous it belongs to St. Eust.ichiii.s. 

Ttags, in Stock Exchange plirasi-- 
ology, arc persons wlio up})Iy tor the; 
allotment of shares in a joint-stock com- 
jiany, not because they wish to hold 
the shares, but becfiuso the.y hojie to sell 
the allotment at a tiremium. If they 
fail in this they forbear to pay the de- 
posit and the allotment is forfeited. {See 
BEAU, Bull.) 

Stagi'rite or Stagyrlte (3 syl.). 
(Greek, arayeipo?.) Aristotle, who was 
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l)|pni ttt Stagi'ra, in Macedoii. (rtJiier- 
ally callad Stajf'irite in Eiiglisli vorsc;. 

In OIKM'jcIl HIMlI 

I'lalii Mil! SMiyi rUo, auil Tully joiiioii 

Thtnnifou: Suminer. 

“ \nil nilcRiis Hftrirr ins jahoiircil work fonlinc 

Ah if I bo o’orlbokoil oai:b lino.” 

Pope: Ksmy on CriUcit>iu. 

“ An<l.ill ibo wisdom of tlio Staifirifo. 

Kiinchoil ami boaulifleU hiB Btmlions niiiul '* 
irorrfsM«o'</#. 

Stain. A contraction of dislaiu, 
(Latin, dis-tiugerc^ to discolour.) 

Stalking-horse. A mask to coiKieal 
80 UIP desifrii J person put forward to 
inihlc.'id ; a shain. Fowlers used to con- 
ceal llicinselves behind horses, and went 
on st.ilkinp: step by step till they got 
within shot a I' the game. 

N.ll. To .^/////■ is to walk with strides, 
from tlic Anglo-Saxon stielnni. 

“ JIo ii«fh liK 1oll> Jiko }i Rlalkinw-boi-Ro, Mini 
muU ‘1 Mu- iii4‘ssi'iii:itnMi of tb:ir. lit'hbootshihwK.'* 

- 'pttm ■ J.> I'liif ///Av U, \ 1. 

Stammerer (TV/r). 

Louis II. of France, h Iiv(/iu\ (84C, 
877-iS79.) 

Michael IT., Emperor of the East, le 
Jlf’f/ftr. (L <S‘_>0, «2‘h) 

Notke.r or Notger of St. (hill. (S'lO- 
012.j 

Stamp. f{f th’ right stamf}~'\\\v& 
Ihe stamp of genuine merit. A meta- 
l»hor lakeii from eurrent coin, which is 
stamjied with a recognised stamp and 
siiporscii[>tioii. 

Stampede. A sudden ]iaTiic in a 
herd of bnffaloos, raiisiiig them lo ru-sh 
away pell-inell. The iianic-tlight of the 
Federuls at IJiiU Ituii, n(‘ar thcl’oto'mac, 
II. S., ill 1801, was a stampede. 

Stand. 7h niaml for a vhUd. To he 
sjionsor for il ; to stand in its jdacc and 
answer for it. 

Stand Nunky {To). {See Nunky.) 

Stand Off ( To). To keep at a distance. 

Stand Out {To). T U at a lid it out — 
persist in what I say. A mere transla- 
tion of “persist” (Latin, j)rr-ifi,sto or 
per-sto). 

Stand Sam {To). {See Sam.) 

Stand Treat {To). To pay the ex- 
penses of a treat. 

Stand Upon ( To). As To stand upon 
one^s privilege, or on punctilios ; this is 
the Latin insisio. In French, “ Insister 
snr son privilege or sur des rctilles.*' 

Stand to a Bargain (7h), to abide 
by it, is simply the liatiii stare conrentis, 
conditioHibm stare^ pactis starCj etc. 


Stand to his Guns {To). To per- 
sist in a statement ; not to give way. A 
military phrase. 

“Tlir SiiPiikpr Kiiiil Im linpoil th<> gallant scntlo- 
III III wiiiiUl t,r\ III iiiitilify liiB plintHC ; but Colonel 
Miiiinlorsoii Hill) Htood to bis — Diuly 

tiiaptuc, .'ird l-'cliniarj 

Stand to Reason {To), or II stands 
to renson, is the Latin constdre, constat. 

Standing Dish {A). An article of 
food which ii-sually appears at table. 
(Ubus quotididnus. 

Standing Orders. Uulcs or instruc- 
I tiona constantly in force. 

I Standing orders. Those hyc-laws of 
the Houses of Parliament for the con- 
duct of tlieir jiroccedings which stand in 
force till tlicv are either rescinded or 
siisjieiidcd. Their Rusjieusioii is gener- 
ally caused by a desire to huiTy through 
a 6iU with unusual expedition. 

Standing Stones. {See Stones.) ' 

Standard. Amenenn standardoflTJiS. 
A snake with thirteen rattles, about to 
strike, with the motto “ Don’t tread on 

ME.” 

Standards. 

Standard, of Auguduv. A glol-)r, to 
indicate his comiuest of the whole 
W'orld. 

Standard of Edirard I. llie arms of 
England, St (leorge, St. Edmond, and 
St, Edivard. 

Standard of ^fullonlet. {Sec Sands- 
chaki.) 

Standaid of the Anglo-Saxons. A 
white hoi'M’. 

Moffat Standard of (rreat Mritain. A 
iKinner with the national arms covering 
the entire held. 

The f 'Acs flat Standard. So the Turks 
call their great gre,eu hannor, which they 
say W'as given to Mahomet by the angel 
(labriel. {Set Sandschaki.) 

(Constantinople {Standard of)^ called 
Lab'arnm. It consisted of a silver- 
plated spear ivitli a cross-beam, from 
w'hich hung a small silk hannor, bearing 
the portrait of the reigning family and 
the famous monogram. 

Danish Standard. A raven. 

Egypt {ancient). An eagle stripped of 
its feathers, an emblem of the Nile ; the 
head of an ox. 

Franks {ancient). A tiger or wolf ; 
but subsequently the Roman eagle. 

(Maals {ancient). A lion, bull, or bear. 

Greco- Fayptian Standard. A round- 
headed table-knife or a semicircidar fan. 

Greece {ancient). A purple coat on the 
top of a spear. 
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(IJ Minerva, an olive, an owl. 

(2) Corinth^ a pep:asu$ or tivinR horse. 

(3) J.at't'dtruioti, the initial letter L, in 
Greek (a). 

(4) Mt'ifsi'urt, tlio initial letter M. 

(5) I'hebf'it, a sphinx. 

Hehop' oJia, On the top of n staff, the 
head of a white eagle, with the breast 
stripped of feathers and without wings. 
l’hi.s was the symbol of Jupiter and of 
the Lagidcs. 

/e'i/'.s [ ('‘deger*) belonged to 

the four tribes ot Jiulab. Keiiben. 
Ephraim, and Thin. Tlie Ibilihius s.iy 
the stFindard of Jiidab bon' a that 
of Reuben a th.it ot Kphniini a 

/>////, and that of Dan the (Gen. 

xlix, 0-22). Thej* were onianien ted with 
white, purple, criiiisou, and blue, anil 
were embroidered. 

Pnwia [tniri(Hf). The cuio adojited by 
C3TUS, ;nid jHupetuated. was a goldeu 
eagle with outstretclied wings ; the 
sokiur white. 

Sttnulard. A hlaoksmitirs 
apron. Kaivah, soiiietiiiies called Gao, 
a hlficksniith, headed a rebellion against 
Diver, surnainod Jit h -ah' (ten vices), a 
mercile.ss tyrant, and di.si»laye.d }Lisa]>ron 
as a banuef. The apron was adopted h^' 
the next king, and continued for cen- 
turies to he tlie national .‘standard, (n.c. 
800.) 

Homan Sftfntiarih. In the rude age** a 
wisp of straw'. This was sucoeodod Iw 
bronze or silver devices attac'hed to a 
staff. Pliny' enumerates five— viz. the 
eagle, wrolf, iiiiiiotaur, horse, and hoar. 
Ill later ages the image of the eiiijieror, 
a luiud outstretched, a dragon with a 
sih er head and body' of tatfety'. Ma'riiis 
coufined all jiroi ni.se uous devices to the 
cohorts, and reserved the eagle tVu’ the 
exclusive use of the legion. This I'agle, 
made of gold and silver, was borne on 
tlie top of a spear, and W'a.s represiMifed 
with its wings disidayed, and he.iring in 
one of its talons a tliuiiderholt. 

Turkish Sfaudards. 

(1) Sfinjak Cheiif (Standai’d of the 
Prophet), green silk. This is pivv-erved 
w'ith great care in the Seraglio, and is 
never ’ brought forth except in time of 
war. 

(2) The Sanjak, red. 

(3) The Tug, consisting of one, two, 
or three horse-tails, according to the 
rank of the person W'lio bears it. Pachas 
with three tails are of the higliest dig- 
nity, and are entitled heghrhiy (prince of 
princes). Beys have only one horse-tail. 
The tiiils are" fastened to the cud of a 


gilt lance, and canied before the pacli/i 
or bey. 

(4)*The Alein, a broad standard W’bioh, 
instead of a. spoiu'-head, has in the mid- 
dle a silver plate of a crescent shape. 

Standards of Individuals. 

I AuCfi’STUs {OfY A globe, to indicate 
I his empire of the Tvorld.’’ 

I EiiuvAKD I. (f^'). The arms of England, 
i iSt. George, St. Edmund, and St. Ed- 
1 war.J!. 

I Maiiomkt {Of). See under Turkish 
' Sttiudoids. 

! Standards (.s'.*:/ of) varieil according 
. lo thiMMiik oJ Ihe jierson who bore them, 
j The stnndard of un >7U’ was eleven 
‘ yaids in lengtli ; of a. kimj., nine yards; 

' of a pnn(‘(\ seven yards ; of a marquis^ 

• six and a half yards ; of an .six 

i yards : of a riscouul or harouy live y’ards ; 

' of a hnijfht-hauut rct^ four and "a half 
I yards ; of a htfrouct^ four y'^ards. They 
I generally' containeil the arms of the 
I bearer, his cognisance and cri»t, his 
, motto or war-cry', and were fringed w'ith 
i his livery'. 

I Thr Jiaflfe (f the tSfaudnrdy hetwoou 
. the English aiid the Scotch, at Cutoii 
i Moor, near Northallerton, in 1 1 38. Hero 
David I., fightiu" on behalf of Matilda, 
wa.s defeated hyr tong Stephen’s general 
Robert do Muubray. It received its 
name from a shiji’s mast erected fui a 
waggon, and idacod in the centre of tlie 
English aniiy' ; the mast displu.yed tlie 
standards of St. Peter of York, St. Joliu 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Kipon. 
On the tcij) of the mast w'as a little 
casket containing a consecrated host. 
{IlaiU's : Annuls oJ' Scotland, i. p. iSo.) 

Stang. To rule the stony. To b^* 
under ])ettieoat government. At one 
time a man who ill-treated his wife was 
made to sit on a “slang ’’ or pole hoisted 
t»u men's shoulders. On this uneasy 
.conveyance the “ staiiger” was carried 
in ])rocession Jimidst the liootings and 
jeerings of his neighbours. (Saxon, 
steeny, a pole.) (AVr Skimmington.) 

Stanlioira {A). A light open one- 
seated carriage. W’ith two or four wheels. 
Invented by a Mr. Stanhope. 

Stauliope Lens. A cylindrical lens 
with spherical ends of different radii. 
The covering of tlie tube into which the 
lens is fitted is called the “ cap.” 

Stank Hen {A). A moor-hen. {Stag- 
itum [Latin], a pool, pond, or stank 
[tank still common] ; to etand.) 
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• stannary Courts* Courts of record 
in Couiwall and Devon for the adminis- 
tration of justice among the tinners. 
(Latin, sfanntim^ tin.) 

Star {A), in theatrical language, 
means a popuhir actor. 

Star (in Christian art). St. Bruno 
hears one on his breast ; St. Dominic, 
St. Humbert, St. Peter of Alcau'tare, 
one over their head, or on their fore- 
head, etc. 

Star. The ensign of knightly rank. 
A st.ir of some form constitutes part of 
tlie insignia of every oiihir of knight- 
hoo(i. 

///.s /A’ in the nsrvniJanl. Tie is in 

luck’s iva;, ; said of a person to whom 
some good fortune has fallen and who 
is very prosperous. According to astro- 
logy, those leading stars which are above 
the horizon at a person’s birth influenee 
his life and fortune; when those star's 
nro in the ascendant, he is strong, 
healthy, and lucky ; hut when they are 
depressed below the horizon, his sbrrs 
do not shine on him, ho is in the shade 
and subject to ill-fortuue. 

“Tlu* star of lliclicliou wa*> still lu ilic sishtimI- 
ani." -Sl.Sihtou 

Star Chamber. A court of civil aud 
rrirainal jurisdiction at AVestmiuster, 
abolished in the reign of Charles 1. 
So calhid Imjcmiiso the ueiliiig or roof was 
tlocoratcd with gilt stars. Its j uiisdio 
tiou wius to punish such offeuees as the 
law had made no provision tor. 

V 'I’ho chamber where the “starrs” 
or Jewish documents were kept was a 
separate room. The Star Chamber was 
the CumSra SU lldta, not Camera Sturrdta. 

“ Ir i*» All'll kiinwn Miar, iH'Ton^ ilir )iani>«linuMit 

• >r flu* |i> I'.ilwiiril I., I Ill'll* roiitractn and oh- 
In.'uiiou'* wer«‘ dciioniiiiaK'd , . suin-a, <ir st;u>. 

. . Tilt* nnmi 111 I 111* «*\i lu*«iiii'r wlii'iv the eheMs 

. . . wcie kept was . . . ihc siaiT-chaiiiher.”-- 
IlUirhuiom: : Cunmienlai h’n, \ol. li. tiouk iv. p. 

a note. 

Star-crossed. Not favoured by the 
stars ; iiufortuuate. 

Star of Bethlehem {T/ie), botunic- 
ally called ornithotfahiin. The French 
peasants call it damt d^onze 
because it opens at eleven o’clock. 
Called “ star ” because the flower is 
star-sliaped ; aud “ Bethlehem ” because 
it is one of tlio most common wild 
flowers of Bethlehem and the Holy 
Land generally. 

Star of the South. A splendid 
diamond found in Brazil in l8i3J. 

Stars and Garters! (J/y). An ex- 
pletive, or jpiW Jjiftd of oath. Tim stars 


and garters of knighthood. Shakespeare 
makes Richard III. swear “By my 
George, my garter, and my crown ! ” 
{Uu'hard 111.^ iv. 4.) 

Stars and Stripes ( The) or the Star- 
spangled Banner, the flag of the Ignited 
States of North America. 

The flrftt llafr of the L'nited States, raised by 
Washington .Time *.', 177t{, oonaisted of thirteen 
stripe*., altiTuately led and white, with a blue 
canton enil>huMUcd with the crosses of St. George 
aud St. Andiew. 

In 1777 Congress ordered that the canton should 
ha\ e f hirtiH-n white stripes in a Muc field. 

Ill ]7ht (sifK'i the adniisBion of Vermont and 
KoniiirkM ilii* stupes Mini sfais were each in- 
rii*sit.ed to llfrccn. 

In Nls S K fimt the (inuinal 

ihiiteen stripes hh.nild lie ll•srnM*d. and a sinr he 
addi'il to sii.'nif.\ tin* gt-aies in the uiim’II. 

•.* Till* Hag pM'ci'diiig I77h ri-pri*si‘nti*d a rmted 
ratt losnak** wiih tliirtccn rat t P-*^. and ih<’ lunrni 
linn't treoii mi tne This was an iiiiitatinn <>f the 
Scorch iliistli* and the motto Xemu me tmpmui 
InresKit. 

‘Oh’ wi.\, doc** that star-spangled banner .’let 
wa\ t* 

O'er rhi* land of the free ami llio home of iho 
hraie.-'” 

Starboard and Larboard, Star- 
is the Anglo-Saxon xf/an*, rudder, hard, 
sidb ; incaiiiiig the right side of a shij) 
(looking forwards). Larboard is now 
ohsoleti*, and “ptu’t” is used instead. 
To port ty helm is to put the helm to 
the larboard. Byron, m his shipwreck 
\l)o)i Jn((n)y hays of the ship— 

“ She ga\e a lie<*I i/.r. tinned on one side], and 
t hen a lurch to port , 

•\nd goiiigdoMii head foremost , sunk, in short.'* 

Starch. Mrs. Anne Turner, half- 
milUncr, half-jn’ocuress, introduced into 
England the French custom of using 
yellow starch in getting up hands and 
cuffs, yhe trafficked in poison, aud 
being concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Over bury, apiieared on the 
.scaffold with a huge rufV. This was 
done by Lord Coke's order, and was the 
means of iiuttiiig an cud to tliis absurd 
fashion. 

*• T shall Tie\er fi»rgpt poor Mistress Turner, my 
honoured pairoiie*'*'. pcaie la* with her ' She had 
till* ill-liiek. to mi'ildli* in the matter of Somerset 
and 0\orliarv. and mi t ho groat earl aud liis lady 
"iipt their iieiko out of the collar, and left her 
and some liiiir-dozen otlieis to suffer in their 
stead."— .S/r WnUvr Scott . Foitune,’^ of Ftgel, vm 

Starry Sphere. Tlic eighth heaver 
of the Peripatetic system ; also callca 
the “Finnarnent.” 

*• The Ci'i still Heaven i** this, whose rigour guides 
And hinds the starry Rpheie.'‘ 

Cavwens: Lnsaai, hk. x. 

Starvation Dundas. Henry Dundas, 
first Lord Melville, w’ho w'as the first t<' 
introduce the word sUirration into the 
language, on au American debate in 
1775. (Anglo-Saxon, sUorfem^ to^risli 
of hunger; Gcimau, eUrhe^i; Dutch, 
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starved with Cold. Half-dead with 
cold. (Anglo-Saxon, sieor/an, to die.) 

Stations. The fourteen sfafiaux of thr 
Cafhofic ('hurch. These are geucrally 
called “Stations of the Cross,” and the 
whole series is known as the via Calvana 
or ria Cruets. Hach station represents 
some item in the passage of Jesus from 
the Judgment Hall to Calvary, and at 
each station the faithful ai*c expected to 
kneel and offer up a prayer in memory 
of the event rej)i-eaented by the fresco, 
picture, or otherwise. They are as fol- 
lows : — 

<1) .losus le Oiiiidemnctl t<» 

CJ) Je»us IS iiiaae to ht-ar Hi.'' « ro-.'.. 

(.'ti falls tlic first tiiiw' uiulri Ills ('mss. 

(4) .lesuB iiifeis Hi*» atHii'teil iiiotluM 
15) Sinini) tbt* Cvrciioan .li'-us to oarrj 

His cross. 

i(ti Veronu-a wiia*s tlir faro of Josu^ 

(7) Je^iis falls the ‘•n nini t iiiir 

.le-us >))rHk«i r«i t In* daiiiflilers of JtriiMilrin. 
(b) .Josii*! ^all^ ttir rliinl tiiiu* 
ilOi .losus IS stiitM'od <»f Hi" KfU'ii ruts 
(in .lrsu« i«5 nailrd to fhr < iii'S 
iia* .Trails dies (III ilu* rin-ss 
(lai .re"U> IS takrii ddwn from tin* cios". 

114) Jrsiis IS plHCfdJii tlie sei'ulclire. 

Stati'ra. A stock name of tliosc his- 
torical romaiic.os whicli represented tlie 
fate of empires as turning on the effects 
produced on a crack-brained lover by 
some charming Manda'na or Statira. lii 
La Calprent'de's Cushawlra^ Statiia is 
represented as the perfection of foTiiale 
beauty, and is Tiltimately married to 
Oroonda'tes. 

Sta'tor [Me stopfHV or urrrstor']. 
Wlicii the Romans fled from the Sabines, 
they stojiped at a certain iilaee mid 
made tenns with tlie victors. On this 
^c)t they afteiwards built a temple to 
Jupiter, and called it the temple of 
Jupiter Stator or Jupiter who caused 
them to stop in their flight. 

Horc, Stator .love and Plnvlm^ '-'(id of vci"e 
The \ otM o tatik't 1 suspend," 7'i . 

Statue. Tlie largest ever made was 
the Colossos of Rhodes ; the next largest 
is the statue of Bavaria, erected by 
Louis I., King of Bavaria. The Bartholdi 
slatue of Liberty is also worthy of men- 
tion. {Sea Lighthouses.) 

Statue. It W’as Pygmalion who fell in 
love with a statue he had himself mjide. 

Statue. Of all the projects of Alex- 
ander, none was more liare-brained than 
his proposal to have Mount Athos hewed 
into a statue of himself. It is said he 
even arranged with a sculptor to under- 
take the job. 

Status of Great Men. {Sec Gbeat 
Meh.) 

S^tute Fairet {See Mop.) 


Steak. Beef-steak is a slice of beefi 
fried or broiled. lu the north of Scot- 
land a slice of salmon fned is called a 
“salmon-steak.” Also cod and hake 
s]»lit and fried. (Icelandic, steiky steikjuy 
roast.) 

Steal. A handle. Steatiuff —putting 
handles on (Yorkshire). This is the 
Anglo-Saxon stela (a stalk or handle). 

“Sivali* or liHiididl of :i statre, nmncho, liantel.” 
Polmtitirr 

Steal a Horse. One wan wap steal 
a horse, hut another ninsi not look orer 
the hedtje. Some men are chartered 
libertines, whilti others are always eyed 
wdth suspicion. (Latin; “ ventam 
eorrts. rexat eensnra culnmbas.'*') 

Steal a March en One {To). To 
come on one unexpectedly, as when tin 
army stejils a march or appctirs uuex- 
pec'tedly before .'in eneinj\ 

Steam-kettles. Contemptuous name 
applied to vessels propelled by steam- 
power, whether steamers, men -of -war, 
or any cither craft. 

“The"C •UfiiiU'kPttlHs of onr«< ran iicior l>p ilo- 
ptMiiJcd upon I \\i"li \\(* roiiUl ifo liack to tlie 
1200(1 old Miiliiu,' ships. nc had them wo 

knew whar. we were alioiir,. . . Now wt* tin*'! to 
niii(*hMi(*i} , and it fail** ns iii i imc of need. 
Kmu'tUm : The i'lncc Admirals, chaji. xvi. 

Steelyard (London, adjoining How- 
gate) ; so esilled from being the place 
where th(' king’s steelyard or beam ,was 
set up, for weighing goods imported 
into London. 

Steenie (2 syl.). A nieknamo given 
by James I. to George Villiers, Duko of 
Buckingham. 'I’he half-profane allusion 
is to Acts vi. 1.1, where tho.se who looked 
on Sti'])heii llie martyr “saw' liis face 
us it liad liecii the face of an angel.” 

Steeple-engine. A form of m.ariuo 
oiigiue common on American river-boats. 

Steeple-Jack (v/). A man who 
ascends a clnircli spire to rejiair it. This 
is done by a series of short ladders, tied 
one to another as the man ascends, the 
topmost, one being securely tied to the 
{loiiit of the spire. Not many men have 
nerve enough for the dangerous work of 
a steeple- Jack. 

Steeplechase. A horse-race across 
fields, hedges, ditches, and obstacles of 
every sort that happen to lie in the way. 
The term arose from a party of fox- 
hunters on their return from an un- 
successful chase, who agi'oed to race to 
the village church, the steeple of which 
was in sight ; he who first touched tlie 
chgreh 'vrith his whip was to be tho 
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Ti^rinner. The entire dis$tauce was two 
utiles. 

V The Gniiid National Steeplechase 
is run on the Aintree course, Liveipool. 

Stel'vlo. The ptfss of the Stehno. The 
highest caiTiage-road in Europe (9,170 
feet above the sea- level). It leads from 
Bor'niio to Glurns. 

Sten'tor. The voice of a Stentor. A 
very loud voire. Stentor was a Greek 
hej’tild in the Trojan wnr. According to 
Ilotner, his voir.e was as loud as that of 
fifty nu ll oomhined. 

Stento'rian Lungs. Lungs like those 
of Stentor. 

Sten'toropho'nic Voice. A voice 
luoceeding tram a spe.nking-trumpct or 
stcntt)roi)hoiiic tube, .such as Sir Samuel 
Moreland invented to be used at sea. 

" I hranl u fonuuL'ilile iioi^o 

Loiiil I h'*' sK'iin \ 

'I'Jiiii I (»:i It’ll far off, * ' iiml strip'”* 

Jiuth'r: I- 

St opflathor ti nd Father - in - law. 

The stepfather is the father of one 
bereaved of his natural father by death. 
A nfcpoiolhi r is the mother of one 
bereaved of Ids mother by death. A 
stcpfatlicr must be married to a widow, 
aufl thus bot^ome the stepfather of 
lier ehildien by u previous husband: 
and ti stepmother must be married to 
a widower, a.in1 thus become the step- 
mother of his (ihihlreii by a ftimier wife. 
Similarly, stci»soii aud stepdaughter 
must be the sou ami daughter by the 
fatluT or mother deceasc<l, tlio relict 
maiTyiiig again. Fatiier-in-i.aw and 
Mother-ix-law are the father and 
nifitlier of the wife to her husbnnd, aud 
of the husband to the wife. Similarly, 
KiTis-in-Iaw and daughtcrs-iii-laiv ,*i.re 
the sons and daughters of the parents 
of the wife to the husband and of the 
husband to the wife. (Anglo-Saxon, 
»tcop^ bereaved.) 

Stephen. Crown of Sf. Stephen. Tlio 
crown of Hungary. 

“ If IIungHi'iiin iTidt’i'i'ndence blimild he secured 
tlii-oiitfh rhe help i»f Prince Xfipeleim, the J*ritice 
himself should • “ "’ive the cniwii of St. Stepheu." 
—Kimntk: Hen of tni/ A’a’ihj (Ifjsoi. 

Stephen’s Bread (St.). Stones. Fed 

with St. Stephen^ s bread. Stoned. In 
French, “ Michc» do St. Etienne.^^ In 
Italian, Fan di St. Stefano.'*'* Of 
course the allusion is to the stoning of 
Stepheu. 

Stephens (Joanna) professed to have 
made a very wonderful discovery, aud 
Drummond, the banker, ^et on foot a 


subscription to purchase her secret. The 
sum she asked was £5,000. When 
£1,500 had been raised by private sub- 
scription, govei'iiment voted £?1,500. The 
secret Wiis a decoction of soap, swine’s 
cresses, honey, egg-shells, and snails, 
made into pilk, and a jiow'dcr to match. 
Joanna Stephens got the money and 
forihwith disappeared. 

Stepney Papers. A voluminous 
collection of political letters between 
Mr. Stepney, the British minister, and 
our ambassadors at various^ European 
courts, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
other public characters of the time. Part 
of the cornispuudenee is iii the British 
Museum, and part in the Public Eccord 
Office. It is very valuable, as this was 
the period railed the Seven Years’ War. 
’riie original letter^ are priiservecl iu 
hound volumes, hut the whole corre- 
spondence is in print also. (Between 
1()92 aud 170(1) 

Sterling Money. Spelman derives 
the word from islerh,ngs^ merchants of 
the H.j.nse Towns, who came over and 
reformed our coin in the reign of John. 
Others say it is ,sfa)hn(/ (little star), iu 
allusion t(» a. star inipresse.(l on the coin. 
Others refer it to Stirling Castle in Scot- 
land, where money was coined in the 
reign of Ed w*a rd I . ( Si r Jl at i hew ITali . ) 

‘•In llic Imio of Knur Jlirliiiul I., iiioui*' roinoil 
III llie east, jails of (a’l'iminj lifwan to lie of 
ri'iinrst. in Kncrlrind for ilie iniiitio 
tlnni'of. nmi a\!i« osillrcl EmsUmIiiiv inonie. as all 
tin* inlialuraiiisof tluwr jari** wore nillotl Waster- 
I lines; anil alioril,\ after M>ine of tliat, eounirie, 
skilifnil III mini ni.iiiers and allaies, were sent. 

I for into tins realm to brinw tlie eoine to jierfee- 
tion. wliieli suiee that time was iiilled of tlieni 
:>ierlin;< for Kaitorlnnr. ’ - Cumtlvn. 

Stern. To at the stern; At the 
stern of pah! tv a fairs. Having the man- 
agement of public affairs. Tlie stern isr 
the stver-vrn—i.e. steer-pltice : and to sit 
at the stem is “ to sit at the helm.” 

‘•riit at I’lnefesi «»tern of imldle weal.” i 
Shiif:e>*pc(ire : I Henry VI , i. 1. 

Stomhold (Thomas) versified fifty- 
one of the Psalms. The remainder were 
the productions of Hopkins and some 
others. Stcruhold and Hopkins* Psalms 
used to be attached to the Common 
Prayer Book. 

“ Mistaken efinirs refuse the soleinii strain 
Of ancient Sicruliolcl " Crdbbe ; Jlarouqh. 

Sterry (in ITudibras). A fanatical 
preacher, admired by Hugh Peters. 

Stewing in their own Gravy. 

Especially ai)plied to a besieged city. 
The besiegers may leave the hostile city 
to suffer from want of food, loss of com- 
merce, confinement, and so on. The 
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phrase is very old, borrowed perhaps 
$roxD the Bible, **Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother's milk.’* Chaucer 
says— 

“In liiB own ffress 1 made him frie. 

For anger and for \ erry iBlmisu*." 

Prologue to the Wife of Bathes Tu'.e. 

*.* We are told that rho PuRBiiin nmliassador. 
when Lonis Philip))e fortided PiiriK, remarked, if 
ever again Pans is in iiHurrecr.ion. ii. “ran lai 
made to stew in its own gravy (ju-*’)" , and Bis- 
marck, at the eiege of Paris, in i. said, the Ger- 
mans intend to leave the nty ‘‘to se^'tlie In its 
own milk.”— See Smll: Clirtnuclc't of Tiryjord, 
p. 2U5. 

He relieved u« oui of nui v . . after 

we h id hoen stewing in oui owi mtis y.'—The 
London Spy, 171h. 

Stick. A rompnsnuf .s/n'l is a hand 
instrument into wJiioh :i ennimsitor 
places tile letters to be srt up. Ka oh 
row or line of letlor.‘< is im^hod home 
and held in place by a mov.ible ** setting 
rule,” again.st which the thuinh presses. 
When a stick is full, the matter set up 
is transferred to a ‘“galley” and 

frt'ra tlie galley it is transferred to the 
“cliase” (y. <■.)"• Called ii stick because 
the compositor sticks the letters into it. 

Stickler. One who obstinately main* 
talus some custom or opinion; as a 
stickler for Church goverumoiit. {S-c 
h(‘!on\ ) 

A stirhlc)' about trifles. One jiarticu- 
lar about things of no moment. Stick- 
lers were the seconds in ancient single 
combats, very punctilious about the 
miuutest iKiiiits of etiquette. They 
were so called from the white stick 
which they carried iu emblem of their 
office. 

“ I mu willinif ... in uiv»* Iheo pieredonrt\and 
cimteiir. myself with the liiuiihim' <»f srick- 
Icr.”— Walter Scott : Fair Mu id of Pe.th, i.U’AV. 
xvi, 

Stilil An I.O.U. ; a bill of accept- 
ance. ” Hard,” means hard ca^h, “‘Dal 
yon get it stiff or hard?” means by an 
I.O.U. or iu cash. Of course “stiff” 
refers to the stiff interest exacted by 
money iendpr.s. 

“Hi ‘1 ‘stiff’ was rtmiimt iihoui iti inn many 
direi tiniiM. at t<i(i iTiaii> high rigiin^'* " Ouida, 
Vndi r Tiro Flaas, chap, v ii. 

Stigmata. Impressions (iii certain 
persons of marks corresponding to some 
or all of the wounds received by our 
Sax*iour iu His trial and cruciffxion. The 
following claim to have been so stigma- 
tised : 

(1) Men. Angelo dtil Paz (all the 
marks) ; Benedict of Eeggio (the; crown 
of thorns), 1602 ; CatjO di S}i(3t,'i (the 
lanne- wound) ; Dodo, a Premoiistraten- 
sian monk (all the marks) ; Francis of 
Assisi (all the marks, which were im- 
pressed on Uim by a seraph with six 


wings), September loth, 1224 ; Nicholas 
of Baveima, etc. ' 

(2) Women. Bianca de Gazeran ; St. 
Catharine of Sienna ; Catharine di Ba- 
conisco (the crown of thorns), 1583 ; 
Cecilia di Nobili of Nocera, 1655 ; Clara 
di Pugny (mark of the spear), 1^4; 
“Estatica” of Caldaro (all the marks), 
1842; Gabriella da Piezolb of Aquila 
(the spear-mark), 1472 ; Hicronyma Car- 
vaglio (the spear-mark, which bled every 
Friday); Joanna Maria of the Cross; 
Maria Razzi of Chio (marks of the thorny 
crown) : Maria VilJani (ditto) ; Mary 
Magdalen di Pazzi ; Mechtildis von 
Stciiiz : ITrsnla nf Valencia; Veronica 
Guliani (sill the murks), 1694 ; Vincenza 
Ferreri of Valencia, etc. 

Stigmatise. To pimcturo, to brand 
(GrtHjk, .stigma^ a jiuiicturc). Slaves 
used to he branded, sometimes for the 
sake of recognising them, and some- 
times by way of punishment. The 
branding was effected by applying a 
red-liot iron marked witli certaiu letters 
to their forehead, and then rubbing 
some (“olouring matter into the wound. 
A slave that liad been branded was by 
the Romans called a stif/niat'ic, and tlio 
brand was called the sit 'gma. 

Stigmites, or St. Stephen’s Stones, 

are chalced'oiiies with brown and red 
spots. 

Stiletto of the Storm ( The) . Light- 
ning. 

Still. Conielius Tjicitus is called 
Corneliffs the Still iu the Fnrdle of 
Faetofn, “still” being a translation of 
the Latin word iactlm. 

' Con Pliii'^ til • SlyJlH in his flrBto lionk of lim 
• xpIoKMtf V railed iii Laiiiir Aiisak's . . . ' 


Still Sow. A man cunning and sel- 
fish ; one wise iu lus own interest ; one 
who avoids talking at meals that lie may 
enjoy his ftiod the better. So called 
from tlip old pi-oveib, “ The still sow eats 
the wash ” or “ draff.” 


* We d<i nut act that often jest and laiiuh ; 

’Tis old I'Ut ti ue, • Still bwme oat all tlio 
drnuitli. ” „ 

ShaKes-prare ■ Mernj Wives of Woidsor, iv. 1’. 


Still Waters Run Deep. Silent and 
quiet conspirators or traitors ore most 
tlangerous ; barking dogs never bite ; 
the fox barks not when he would steal 
the lamb. 


Stnuiitli riirin the vviitcT where the hvuok iRdeer : 
And in hiH Rimiile Rhuw he harhuiirn treaHun. 
Tlio fux IriirkB nut when be would steal the 


lamb ; . , 

Nu, no, my sovereign, Glouceater is a man 
Unsounded 3 'et, and full of de^ deceit ** 

fiftqfceaveare : ? ffeary VI,, Ul, h 
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stilling {John ' Mennf)^ sunianied 
the niyetic or pietist ; called by 
Carlyle the German iJomtnie Sampmn ; 
“awkvrard, honest, irascible, in old- 
fashioned clotlies and bag-wig. ’ '* A real 
character. (1740-1817.) 

Stilo No'vo. Xew-fangled notions. 
When the calendar was reformed by 
Popo Gregoj y XIII. (1582), letters used 
to be dated nlilo ttovo, which grew in 
time to be a cant phrase for any innova- 
tion. 

'■-liid sm ) If IV e Mil t'l vdiir sO/o wiiirt.” 

Biaminntt au(f t'lFichn . 

Stimulants of Great Men. 

Bovvi’MiFK (Mitk will'll he uiF.h('(l Im 

‘tiinuiiitf jii'H iiiii'licrr, nr wIkmi lir was irii*atlj 
annii.M'il. 

i! Ill' sinu'rrl drank linlllfd junirr. 

Till' JJi.v. Wii.MVM HriJ., Ilii* N'oiii •uifoniiisl, 
wa^.iii iiivf'h'r.Ui* siiiiikcr. 

l.nuiJ Itv iio.N Kink Afiiiaiid vvaifC. 

F. (’iniKK Innk all Hiirf >. nf si iiiiulaiitt.. 

Iioitii KksIvINK I link lar»rf d<isn<4 (It niuinii 

<ir MiMTdNK’h ifsldiatuf is all eij’w boalcu uii 
in slierr.v . 

TIoiimks drank cold vvaK'f. 

Kn Kkv.n diaiik raw luandv 

.1. KKMiii.n WHS MU (ipiuni call r. 

\hW 'KIN SIIKikcd 

ibii’K drank miiiii'^ (‘(iir4M' 

WKiiijKiinmiNK (iho iir'.t Lnid AmIiIiiivkhi) 
Iilai’fd a liliHlcr nn liis ('lii >i when in* was aliouL 
r<i mak<' a lu'irat siieo( h. (,/>/'. ; iv<«» nmcxf- 

lo/ui ) 

Stink'omaleo'. So Theodorts Hook 
called University College, London. The 
fun of thesobriquef is this : the buildiug.s 
stand on the site of a large rubbish 
store or .sort of rofuso field, into whicli 
wore cjist potsherds and all sorts of 
Bwoepiiigs. About tlic same time the 
tjucstion respecting Triiieoinaleo in Cey- 
lon was ill agitation, so the wit spun the 
two ideas together, and produced the 
word in question, whicdi w’us tlie more 
readily accepted as the lum-religious 
cnliication of the new college, and its 
rivalry willi tlxford ,'ind < \ambridgc, 
gave for a time very gie.at offence to file 
High Churcli and State jiarty. 

Stip'ulate (‘4 .syl.). Tlie w’ord is 
giuierally given from the Latin .sttpHhf (a 
straw), and it is said that a straw was 
given to the purchaser in sign of areal 
delivery. Tsidorcj (v. 24) asserts tliai the 
two contracting parties broke a straw 
between tliein, eacli taking a moiety, 
that, by rejoining the parts, they might 
prove tlieir right to the bargain. Witli 
all deference to the Bishop of Seville, his 
‘‘fact” seems to belong to limbo-lore. 
All bargains among the Komaiis were 
made by asking a question and replying 
to it. Olio said, An stiptm ris 'f the 
otlier replied, iSUpem volo (“Do you re- 
quire money? ” “ I do ”) ; the next ques- 
tion and answer wei‘e, An Mh ? t)abo 


(“Will you give it?” “I will”); the 
third question was to the surety, An 
ftpondfs f to which he replied, Spofideo 
(“Will you be security?^* “I will”), 
and the bargain was made. So that 
stipulate is compounded of siips^volo 
(isttp’nlo)^ and the tale about breal^g 
the straws seems to be concocted to 
bolster up a wrong etymology. 

“ Stir Up ’* Sunday. The last Sunday 
in Trinity. So called from the first two 
words ot the collect. It announces to 
I schoolboys the near approach of the 
j Christmas lifjlidiiy... 

Stirrup (./). A rojic to climb by. 
(Anglo-Saxon, a climbing 

rope. The veib Uitj-nn is to climb, to 
mount.) 

Stirrup Cup. A cup,” 

given ill the Highlands to guests on 
leaving when tlieir feet are in the 

stirrups. In the north of the Highhuids 
called “ cuj) at the door.” Coffee.) 

“ laird ManiiniirK lint?h-< blew to ImiNy ; 

Then caiiu' Hit* «ijiriij»-cuii in I'oiirse ; 
nenM'i'ii liio baron and lim )u)i.i 
>'o iioini of ( onrioHy uai* lom. ' 

Sif Walter Scott : Maninon, i. *.’1. 

Stirrup Oil. A heating ; a variety 
of “strap oil” The French iJe 

I'hnilv dc cutrrt (faggot or stick oil). 

Stiver. Xot a afirrr. Not a penny. 
The stiver was a Dutch coin, equal to 
about a penny. (Dutch, sfium\) 

Stock. From the verb to stic/i- (to 
fa.stcii, make finii, fix). 

f.nr fitov/’. The fixed capital of a farm.. 

SfoK'k in (rude. The fixed cuiiital. 

The villaifc .stocks, in which the feet 
are stuck or fastened. 

A ijnn stock, in which the gun is stuck 
or made fast. 

It is on fin stocks. It is in hand, hut 
imt yet finished. I’he stocks is the frame 
in which a ship is placed while building, 
and so long as it is in baud it is said to 
be or to lie on the stocks. 


Stock Exchange Slang. (See tack 
article : 


llHckMariJation 

H(‘nr« 

Bertha'^ 
Borwicki 
Brums 
Dulls 
OaU'j s. 

('lams. 

('^olteufl. 

(TiuianKv*; 

JJo\ tTH. 


floaters. 

F'liurteeu Hundred 
Kite 

Lame Duck, 
need's. 

Moi guns. 

Miutous 

pots 

SintRiporoK. 

Smelt*!. 

Srujr 

Wirks. 


Stock. Lock, and BarrcL Every 
pait, everything. Gun-maker’s phrase^. 
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“Everything is to bo sold off — stock, 
lock, and barrel.” 

Stockdove. Tlie wild pigeon; so 
called because it breeds in the stocks of 
hollow trees, or rabbit burrows. 

StOCkflsli. / %rill heat thee like a 
^ fork fish. Moffet and Beiinet, in their 
lEealfh^s Improvement (p. 262), inform us 
that dried cod, till it is beaten, is called 
buckhom, because it is so tougli; but 
lifter it lias been lieatcn on the stock, 
it is termed stockfish. (In French, 
etrUler f/Krlf/a'itn, a double carillou, 
“ to a pretty tune.’*) 

“ IVaa' ' Hum wilt be hfutcii like a st<u‘kfl»»li 
else.”— Jmijffiii ; £very Man m Ihk lltnmui, in. i'. 

Stocking. (6>c Bluk 8toc£ixo.) 

Stockwell Ghost. A supposed ghost 
that haunted the village of 8tockwell, 
near London, in 1772. Tho real author 
of the strange noises was Anne Robin- 
son, a servant. {See Cock Lank Ghost.) 

Sto'iCS. Founder of the Stoic school. 
Zeno of Athens. These philosophers 
■were so called because Zeno used to give 
his lectures in the Stoa Fte^'ile of Athens. 
(Greek, stoa^ a porch.) 

Epicte’tus was the founder of the New 
Stoic school. 

*• Tlic Jinciont St»>n*'9 in Titcii lunoli 
Wiih tMlicpiiic Tn;iinl»nu'<l ilicn •'hiiroli, 
Tleur oiii; then In'iiniH in n>fLit d.n(i stinlv 
Tn pM>\y tluii. \irtue i» a 
That hoinim is an atinnal, 

Made vitli >tnut 1101011110 hawl.” 

Jiiillt r : Jlndihui.'i, ii 2 , 

Stole (Latin, stola). An ecclesiasti<*al 
vestment, also called tlio (Jranum. 
*'J)eiiide circumdni colhtm snnm stoln^ 
qnte et Orarinm rhcitar,^' It indicates 
“ Ohffltentiam Ji'iln J)ci ct jiujum seen- 
IntASf fjiiod pro salute hominnm pni tacit, 
Beacons -wear the stole over the left 
shoulder, and loop the two parts to- 
gether, hiat tliey may both hang on 
the right side. Pnests wear it over both 
shoulaer.s. J)tt range : Stofa.) 

Stolen niingB are Sweet. A sop 

* filched from the dripping-pan, fruit 
procured by stealth, and game illicitly 
taken, have the charm of dexterity to 
make them the more palatable. Solo- 
mon says, “Stolen waters are sw'cct, and 
bread eaten in secret [i.e. by stealth] is 
jdeasant.” 

*• From biiBie rooks we love to steal a bit 
Bohiiicl Mieir barks, and that in corners rat ; 
Nor lu-od we here the reason why entreat , 

All know the inoicrli, ‘ Stolen bread is sweet.”’ 

Ilihtury of Jusuph, ri d. 

Stomacli. Appetite : “ He wlio ha.th 
no stomach for this fight.” {Shakc^ 
speare : Henrg V., iv. 3.) 


Appetite ior honours, etc. , or ambition : 
“ WtMsey ■was a man of an unboundeJ 
stomach-” (Jlenrg VJIJ., iv. 2.) 

Appetite or in'clmatiou : “ Let me 
pr.iise 3 ’oii wldlp I have the stomadi.” 
{Merchant of Venice^ hi. ,*).) 

Stomach. To swallow, to accept with 
appetite, to digest. 

To stomach an insult. To swallow it 
and not resent it. 

“If yon nuiot )ielie\ t',stoinarh not. all.’’— .S7o»A*<?- 
aprif ir; Atiimiy and Vleupatra, iii. 4 

Stomach, meaning “ w’rath,” and tho 
verb ” to lie aiigiy,” is the Latin slom’- 
achus, stomach a'ri. 

... . - '*’(?. 
I “The stimiiicli [wrath I (»f relentless Arhilln 

“i4tomii< ImlMitiir si qiiul jisi»emi-» dixerim' — 
f'lvfiio. H s sioiuarli lo-e if I spoke shiirper 
than usual. ') 

The fourth stomach of ruminafmg 
annuals is called tlio ahoma’sus or abn- 
ma'sum (from ah^oma'sum). 

Stone (1 syl.). The sacred stone of 
the Ciia'ha {q.v.) is, according to Arab 
tradition, the guardian angel of Paradise 
Inmod into stone. When first built by 
Abraham into tho wall of tho shrine it 
was clear a.s crystal, Tint it has hoeome 
Muck from being kissed by sinful man. 

A hag-slone. A Hint with a natural 
perforation through it. Sometimes h ung 
on the key of au outside door to ward off 
the hags. Sometimes such a stone used 
to bo hung round tho neck “ for luck ” ; 
sometimes on tlie bedstead fo prevent 
nightmare ; and sometimes on a horsc- 
eollar to ward off disease. 

Ijcaic no stone unturned. Omit no 
ininntiie. if you w'ould sucijced. After tlio 
defeat of Mardonius at Plataju (b.c. 477), 
a report was current that tho Persian 
General had loft great treasures in his 
tent. Polycrfttes (4 syl.) the Theban 
sought long but found them not. I’ho 
Oracle of Delphi, being consulted, told 
him “ to leave no stone unturned,” and 
the treasures were discovered. 

Stone Age {The). 'The period when 
stone implements were used. It pre- 
ceded the bronze age. 

Stone Blind. Wholly blind. 

Stone Cold. Cold as a stone. 

Stone Dead. Dead as a stone. 

Stone Jng. Either a stone joi* or a 
prison. Tho Greek word Kepa/moc {kerd~ 
mos) means either an earthen jar or a 
prison, as in xahKitp ec Ktpatur {chalkSo en 
kcramo), in a brazen prison. When 
Venus complained to the immortals that 
Diojned had wounded her, Dione bode 
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^er cheer up, for otlier immortals had 
suffered also, but had home up under 
their affliction; as Mars, for example, 
when Otos and Ephialtes bound him 
. . . and kept him for thirteen months 
XuAkcu ei/ Kepa/uib) (in a brtizen prison, or 
brazen jug). {limner : Iliad, v. 381, etc. ; 
sen also ix. 409.) Ewing says kcramos, 
])otter’s earth or pottery, was also a 
jirison, because prisoners were made to 
Work u]) potters’ earth into jugs and oilier 
vessels. Thus wo say, ‘‘He was sent to 
the treadmill, meaning, to prison to 
work in the treadmill. 

Stone Soup or St. Bernard’s Soup. 

A beggar risked alms at a lordly mansion, 
but was told by the servants they bad 
nothing to give liim. “Sorry for it,” 
said the man, “ but will you let me boil 
a little water to make some soup of this 
stone V” This was so novel a proceed- 
ing, that the curiosity of the servants 
was aroii.sed, and the man was rejidily 
fiiniished with saucepan, water, and a 
spoon. In he poiijied tlie stone, and 
begged for a litthi salt and pepper for 
flavouring. Stirring tlie water and 
tasting it, ho said it would be the better 
for any fragments <if meat and veget- 
ables they might happen to have. These 
were supplied, and ultimately he asked 
for a little catsu}) or other sauce. When 
fully boiled and tit, each of the servants 
tasted it. and declared that stone suiip 
was excellent. (A« .suupr an eat lion.) 

Stone Still. Perfectly still ; with no 
more niotinn than a stone. 

“ J \\ill mil Ptnitr'-'h* . I \mI 1 Hland stone ” 
Sli.il.f spiff n‘ ; King Jnh}i, IS i 

Stone of the Broken Treaty. 

Limenck. About a eeiitury and a half 
ago England made a solemn romjiaet 
with Irelainl. Ireland ])romised fealtj^ 
and England promisetl to ginmuitce to 
the Irish people civjl a.iid religious 
etpiality. When the crisis was over 
England handed Ireland over to a 
faction that has evtT siiico bred strife 
and disunion. {Address of the (Jorporn- 
fioii of JAmerich to Mr. lirighf, 1SG8.) 

‘‘The ‘stone ot the hrokeii t.reatv’ is there, ami 
from I'ai'U in ihe moniiiiK till hiie at muht 
{Troops L' I ( Imt ioihmI It. ami foster (he tradition 
of their national wrongs." - The Tinies, 

Stone of Stumbling. This was 
much more significant among the Jews 
than it is with ourselves. One of the 
Pharisaio sects, called Ntl'd or “ Dnsli- 
ers,” used to walk abroad without lifting 
tlieir feet from the ground. They were 
for ever “ dashing their feet against the 


stones,” aud “ stumbling ” on their 
way. ‘ 

^ Stone of Tongues. This was a stone 
given to Otnit, King of Lombardy, by 
his father dwarf Elberich, and had the 
virtue, w’hen put into a person's mouth, 
of enabling him to speak perfectly any 
foreign lang uage. ( Th e JieJden hueh . ) 

Stones. 

Aerolites^ or ^ton(^^ which have fallen 
from heaven. J. Norman Lockyer says 
the number of meteors which fall daily 
to the earth ‘ “ exceeds 21 millions. ” {Xtne- 
ieenth Pruf/tr//, Nov., 1840, j). 787.) The 
largest aerolith on record is one that fell 
in Brazil. It is estimated to weigh 
14,000 lbs. lu 1800 a shower of stones 
fell near L’Aigle. aud M. Biot was de- 
puted by thf* Ereiich tlovcrnmcnt to re- 
port on the phenomenon. Ho found 
botw'oon two and three tlioiisand stones, 
the largest being about 17 lbs. in weight. 

Eagle sfonr.s. {See EaoLE-STOXK.s. ) 

Health stones. l*urit(;s (2 syl.) found 
in (xoneva tiiid Savoy. So called from 
the notion that it loses its steel-blue 
c lour if the person in possession of one 
is in ill health. 

Sgaarc sfo/as. The most ancient idols 
were square stmies. 'J’he head and limbs 
were substHiuent additions. 

Toai hsfones. {f/.r. ) 

Elmirs. Aiti'rthe Moslem pilgrim baa 
inadti bis sev<‘ii jirocessioris round the 
Caaba, be r(q)airs to Mount Arafat, aud 
before simii-^e enters the valley of Men;*.. 

I where be tluows seven stones .at each of 
three }iilhirp, in imitation of Abraham 
, aud Atlam, who thus drove away the 
devil when he disturbed their devtdioiis. 

Standing stones. The mo.st celebrated 
groups are tliose of Stonehenge, Avebury, 
in Wiltshire, Stenms in the Orkneys, aiid 
Carnae in Brittany. 

77ie Standfi/g Shaitsof Stennis, in the 
Orkneys, resemble Stonehenge, and, saj*s 
Sir W." Scott, furnish an irresistible re- 
futation of the opinion that tliese circles 
are Druidiciil. There is every reason to 
believe that the custom was prcvahuit in 
Scandinavia us well ns in Oaul and 
Britain, and as common to the myth- 
ology of Odin as to Druidism. I’hev 
were jilaccs of iniblie a'jsembly, and in 
tlie Eyrbiggia Saga is describ<.*d the 
manner of setting aptirt the Helga Fcli 
(Holy Koeks) by the pontiff T'horolf for 
solemn meetings. 

^ Slones fallen doirn from Jupiter. 
Anaxag't)ras montioiis a kone that fell 
from Juiuter in Thrace, a de.seription of 
which is given by Pliny. The Ephesians 
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asserted that their image of Biaiia came 
from Jupiter. The stone at Emessa, iu 
Syria, worahipped as a symbol of tlie 
smi, was a similar meteorite. At Abj"* 
dos and Fotida^'a similar stones were 
preserved. At Corinth was one venerated 
as Zeua. At Cyprus was one dedicated 
to Venus, a description of which is given 
by Tacitus and Maximus Tyr'ius. Hero - 
dian describes a similar stone iu Syria. 
The famous Caa'ba stone at Mecca is a 
similar meteor. Livy recounts three f alLs 
of stones. On November ‘27th, 149*2. just 
as Maximilian was on the point of en- 
gaging the French anny nearEnsishciiu, 
a mass weighing 270 lbs. fell between 
the combatsmts ; part of this mass is now 
in the British Museum. In June, 
at Kiiyahinya, a village of Hungary, a 
shower of stones fell, the largest of whicli 
weighs above o cwt. ; it was broken in 
the fall into two pieces, both of which 
are now in the Imperial Collection nt 
Vienna. On December 13th, 1795, in 
the village of Thwing, Yorkshire, an 
aerolite fell weigliing 50 lbs., now in t)»e 
British Museum. On September 10th. 
1813, at Adarc, iu Limerick, fell ;i 
similar stone, weighing 17 lbs., now in 
the Oxford Museum. On May 1st, 1800, 
in Guernsey county, Ohio, inore than 
thirty stones were jacked up within a 
sjiace of ten miles by three ; the largest 
iveighed 103 lbs. {kcttscfnicyer and J)r. 
Otto Biuhncr: Thr 7'oaev, November 14tli, 
186G.) 

^ You hm stouf's in your mouth. Said 
to a person who stutters or speaks very 
indistinctly The allusion is to Deinos'- 
thenes, wlao cured himself of stuttering 
by putting pebbles in his mouth and 
declaiming on the sea-shore. 


to transplant the “ Giants* Dance ” from 
the mouiittun of Killaraus, in Ireland^' 
These stones had licen brought by the 
giants from Africa as batlis, oiid all pos- 
sessed medicinal qualities. Merlin trans- 
planted them by magic. This tale owes 
its birth to the word “ stan-hengist,” 
which means uplifted stoucs, but “ hen- 
gist suggested the name of the tr.adi- 
tioual liero. 

Stonewall Jaokspn. Tliomns J. 
Jackson, one of the Confederate generals 
ill the Ainericaii war. The name arose 
thus: General Bee, of South Caroli'na, 
obsendng his: men waver, (‘xclaimcci, 
“Look at Jackson’s men; thej* stand 
like a stone wall ' " (1S2G-1SG3.) 

Stonewall (7(»). To adopt purely 
defeii.Mve measures ; to jday against 
time (used 4)f the batsman, who, lor this 
rea.*»on, is often i‘alied a sfoue/rullrr.) 

Stony Arabia. A mistransl.ition of 
Arahiu Vet ru n ^ where Petra a is su]»- 
poaed to be an ailjc<;tive formed from 
the Gre(*k pctro,'i (a stone), and not, as 
it really is, from the city of Petra, the 
capital of the Nabatha^aiis. Tliis city 
was called Thnmud (rock-hnilt). {Sir 
Ykmion.) 

Stool of Repontance. A low stool 
])laced iu front of the pulpit in Scotland, 
on which persons wdio had incurred an 
ecclesiastical coiisure were jdaced during 
divine .service. When tin* service was 
over the “ penitent “ liad to stand on the 
stool and receive the minister’s rebuke. 
Even in the jirescnt century this methfid 
of rebuke has been repeatetl. 

“roliin«»l Knox , . . triou ti> tnke luti'ant.'iifc of 
a inerely foi nial rrocotMliinr to st‘t Mi . (iluU'tione 
on the stool of reinMitiince.''-“7’/te‘ Txmcft 


“ The orator who once 
Did nil his iiioiiih with iiehhlo stones 
When lie liaraiijjiaul," 

Bnth r : JJudibriiM, 1 . 1 


VreciouH stones. Said to be dew-drops 
condensed and hardened b}^ the sun. 


Stonebraah. A name given in Wilt- 
shire to the subsoil of the nortli- western 
Ixirder, consisting of a reddi.sh ciilcAreous 
loam, mingled with flat stones; a soil 
made of small stones or broken roek. 


Stonehenge, says Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, was erected by Merlin (the magi- 
cian) to perpetuate the treachery of 
Hengist, who desired a friendly meeting 
with Vortigern, but fell upon him and 
his 400 attendants, putting them all to 
the sword. Aurelius Ambrosius asked 
Merlin to recommend a sensible memeiilo 
of this event, and Merlin told the king 


Stops. Organs liave no fixed iiumbci 
of stops ; some have sixty or more, and 
others much fewer. A stop is a onllec- 
tion of pipes similar in tone and quality, 
rimning through the whole or jiart of an 
organ. They may be divided into 
mouth-pipes and reed-jiijies, according 
to structure, or into (1) metallic, (*2) 
reed, (3) wood, (4) mixture or compound 
slops, according to material. The fol- 
lowing are the chief -- 

(1) Metnltiv. Principal (so called be- 
cause it is the first stop tuned, and is 
the standard by which the whole organ 
is regulated), the ojien diapason, dulci- 
ana, the 12th, 15th, tierce or 17th, lari- 
got or 19th, 22n(], 2Gth, 29th, 33rd, etc. 
(being respectively 12, 15, 17, etc., notes 
above the open diapason), 

(2) Used (metal reed pipes). Bassoon, 
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Cremona^ hautboy or oboe, trumpet, vox- 
lihmana (all in unison with the open 
diapason), clarion (on octave above the 
diapason and in unison with principal). 

(Ji) Wood, Stopt diapason, double 

diapason, and most of the flutes. 

(4) Coitiponnd or mixtinr. Flute (in 
unison with the principal), cornet, mix- 
ture or furniture, sestpualtera, cynibel, 
and comet. 

V Grand organs have, in addition to 
the above, from two to two and a half 
octaves of pedals. 

Stojig, Btncfly siieakin^, mv rallnl 

Wu' fiOimUitiitn Llit:' muUiUon .‘iiid tlie 

Htoj). 

Thu foimdiUimi stop is ono ^\lio9c Tone ntrreos 
wall tbe normal jiacJi of tiu* ditriml struck, or 
sonic octa^(> ot it. 

Tlic wumti on stops produce :i tone that is ueitlu r 
llieiionniil intclinor jetan octa\eof tiie diinial 
struck. 

Tlic mirtnrf. .M.(ip needs no explanation. 

Anionf? vanotlea of orwin-aioiia iua.\ be iiien- 
tiDiied tlie complete stop, wliicli lias one pi)k> or 
leed to u note. The annpoimd stop, which has 
more than onepUieor reed toanotc. Tliey/«<?>top, 
(‘oinp'istid of tlue-pipus. The lacompletc (cu* iiii- 
piu'lecO stop, which has less than tho full iiuiiiIh'I* 
of pijics. Tlic manual stop, coiTesiMindiiiju' to the 
manual kej board. The o/icii stop, which has the 
pijies open at the upiH*rend. The /a (bt/ stop, as 
distinguished from the uiaiiual " stop. The solo 
o]i, the eti ing si,op, et u. 

Store (1 syl.). Hiorc i.v no .sotr. 
Things storcil up for future use are no 
evil. Sore means grief as well as wound, 
our sorroir. 

Stork, a sacred bird, according to 
the Swedish legend received its name 
from flying round the cross of the cruci- 
fled Kedeenier, crying Stjfrka ! sti/ikif ! 
(Strengthen ! strengthen I). (See ChrtKf^ 
in Cheistian Trapitions.) 

fitorkn are the stmrn foes of snakes. 
Hence the veneration in whicli they are 
held. They are also excellent scaven- 
gers. (Stork, Anglo-Saxon, store.) 

“ Twill profit when the stju-k, sv orn foe of snakes, 
nHiirns, to hhow compasfuon to thj idauis" 
Philips: t'l/dcr, bk. i. 

Storks' Law or Lex Cieonaria, A 
Homan law -which obliged children to 
maintain their necessitous parents iu old 
age, “in imitation of the stork.” Also 
calletl *• Aiiti])elargia.*’ 

Storm In a Teapot. A inightv to-do 
about a trifle. “ A storm iu a puddle." 

Storms. The inhahitants of (\)m- 
occhio, a town iu Central Italy, between 
the tivo branches of the Po, rejoice iu 
storms because tlien the iish are driven 
into their marshes. 

" -WlioflK townsmen loathe the lazy calm's rciKise, 
And pray that Htoriny waves may lash the 
lieacli." Hose's Orlando Ftu ioso, ii. 41 . 

Cape ofStot'tns, So Bartholomew Diaz 
nam^ me south cape of Africa iu 148G, 


but King John II. changed it into the 
(Jape of (Jood Hope. 

Stormy Petrel {A). An ill omen ; a 
bad augury. 

“ I)r. \(>n Kiiiiiarch h reifanled at court- as a 
«tiiriu,v pftvcl, and e\ ery effort, was made to con- 
real his mso I'l iheUcniian t*nipcror."--yAe World, 
eth April, 1 *. 1 .-,. 

Stomello Verses arc those in which 
ccrifiiii words are liaiiied on and turned 
about and about. They are common 
among the 'riiscaii iieasants. The word 
is from torna're (to return). 

“ I'll tel! him till' iWo/r, iiiid the fl'r«r«.and the rrd, 

Aleaii uiir eoiiuiry hu". Uunsj ilif* \iJe joke from 
her lu'aii ■ 

I’ll tell him the f/ircn, nml the red and the irhtlc 

Wiinld biok A\ell hv lii<! side a« a sword-knot fo 
bnirht , 

I 11 tell him the /ij.aml i\io white, i\nd ihe grren 

l-a tho pii/e that MC jilaj fur, a pri/o up uill 
u III. ' Xitits iiutl (Jiu'i II ti 

Storthing (nron. stnr-lhtfj). The 
Norwegian Parliaincnt, elected every 
three years (Xoiso, slor, great ; th 'nKj, 
court.) 

Stovepipe Hat {A), A chimney-pot 
hat ((/. ! .). 

“IIiKh (oilin'*, tivriil. eoaix. ami lutrlit *»leoves 
we* * worn at licme iiml abioad. and, as tlioiiirli 
that uou* luM oiiomrh.astovepipi' hat was u orn. ' 
-Hlashatid SfiortiiK/ and Itrainafic .\iwe, Sep- 
tember, iv.ii. 

Stowe (1 syl.). The fair majestic 
paradise of Stowe (fThomson: Autumn), 
The printniial scat of tlio Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Stowe Nine Churches. A hamlet of 
Stowe, Northamptonshire. The tradi- 
* tion is ili.it tlic jiooph) of this hamlet 
j wished to build :i church, tirid made nine 
incft'cctual clVorts to do so, for every time 
the church w;is finished the devil came 
by night and knocked it down again. 

Stra'bo {IVaJafndas). A German 
monk. (.S()7-8iy.) 

Stradiva'rius {Anionw). A famous 
violin-maker, born at Cremo'na. Some 
of his iiistrnmciits have fetched £400. 

1 (l()70-l7livS.) (‘‘'V' CltEMOXAS.) 

' Straight as an Arrow. {See 

i SlMII.ES.) 

strain (1 .lyl.). To strata enurfesu. 
To stand ii]M)n ct'rcmony. Heiv, strain 
is to atrcicli, ns ikirchmciit is strained on 
a drum -bead. When strain means to 
filter, the idea is pressing or squeezing 
througlt ii canvas or woollen bag. 

Strata at tnjnat and swallow a cmnel. 
To make much fuss about little pec- 
cadillos, but commit ofl'ences of real 
magnitude. “ Strain at " is stratn out 
or r# (Greek, di^nlizo).^ Tho allusion is 
to the practice of filtering wine for fear 
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of Bwallowiiiff lui insect, which was un- 
clean.''’ Tj'naale has “ strain out ” in his 
version. ()ur expression “ strain at ” is 
a corruption of stratu-ut^ “ut” being 
the Saxon form of out, retained in the 
words ut~mostj tUteVy utierniottty etc. 

The quality of nm'cy in not strained 
{Merchant of VenicCy iv. 1)— constrained 
or forced, but cometh down freely as 
the rain, wliich is God’s gift. 

Stral'enbeim {Count of). A ftnulal 
baron who liunted Wemer like a par- 
tridge in order to obtain his inheritance. 
TTlric, Werner’s son, saved him from 
tlie Oder, but subsequently murdered 
him. {Byron: Uerncr.) 

Strand (London), 'rho hank of the 
Thames (Saxon for a ]>oach or shore) ; 
whence strandedy run asli<.)re or grounded. 

Strange (1 syl.). Latin, extra (with- 
out) ; whence extra' neus (one without) ; 
old French, estranye ; Italian, stranoy 
etc. Stranger, therefore, is ixtra'neusy 
one without. 

Stranger of the Gate {TIk). {Sec 
tmdei' PnosELYTB.) 

Strangers Saorlflced. It is siiid 
that Busi'ris, King of Egypt, sa<’rificpd 
to his gods all strangers that .set foot on 
his territories. Diomed, King of Thrace, 
gave strangers to his horses for food. 
{See Diomedes.) 

“ oil fly, or here with strnTiGrei'< UIoimI iiiit)rued 

Biisirin' altaia thou shalr find reneui'd 

Amidac hiB Blnnuhrered uuem Inn altui •< otoml 

Ohsrene with ifore, and hakeil with Ihiiuhti 
lilood.” OfMwns: Lusmd, ti. 

Strap Oil. A beating, A corrup- 
tion of strap ’eil, «.c. Gemiun theil (a 
dole). The play is palpable. The 
“April fool” asks for a pennyworth of 
strap ’eil, that is dole of the strap, in 
French Vh utle de cotret. (Latin, stroppns.) 

Strappa'do. A military punishment 
fonnerly practised ; it consisted ot pull- 
ing an offender to a beam and then let- 
ting him down suddenly ; by this ine.'tiis 
a limb was not unfrequently dislocated. 
(Italian, Htrappa’rCy to pull.) ^ 

“ Were I at the Htrapuailo or the rack, I’d ifi\e 
no Ilian a reiipoii on c<uiii)nUioii.”~jS//«A-e>j(/»iarf ; 

1 //««.» y rv.. 11. 4 

Strasburg Goose (^). A goose 
fattened, crammed, and confiiiGtl in 
order to enlarge its liver. Metaphoric- 
ally, one ctammed with instruction and 
kept from healthy exercise in order to 
pass examinations. 

“Tlie sniDiiiic, myopic, worn-mit creature A\ho 
eomew to [the nnrijl— a new kind of Strashiirtf 
Bouse."— ^?te<eenf/t Centw’y, January, isvs, ]). t'ti. 


Strat'agem means geueralship. 
(Greek, strat^gosy a general ; stratos-ayo, 
to lead an army.) 

Straw. Servants wishing to be hired 
used to go into the market-place of 
Carlisle (Card) with a straw in their 
mouth. {See Mop.) 

“ At C’iirel 1 St iiid wi’ a Btnie i’ niy mouth, 

Tlie weyu's ciMii romi’ me in ciisl.crs ; 

‘ Wli.it weiii,'i‘ diis le SI V, caiiTi.\ l.'td ’ savs j en " 
Aiidi‘rsoii : Vmnbi'rUind /InUad'i 

Straw, chopped or otlierwise, a( ti 
wedding, signifies that the bride is no 
virgin. Flowers indicate purity or vir- 
giiiitv, but straw is only the refuse from 
which corn has been already taken. 

A little sfrair shoirs which iray tJw 
wind blows. Mere trifles often imheate 
the coining on of momentous events. 
They are shadows cast before coining 
events. 

A man of straw. A man without 
means ; a Mrs. Harris ; a sham. In 
Frcncli, “ I'n horn me de pniHey'^ like <‘i 
malkin. {See Man op Straw.) 

/ have a straw to break u ifh you. I 
am displeased with you; I have a re- 
proof to give you. In feudal times 
possession of a* fief was (Miiiveyed by 
giving a straw to the new tenant. If 
the tenant mi.scondiicted himself. Hie 
lord dispossessed him by going to the 
thre.shola of his door and breaking a 
straw, .saying as he did so, “As I break 
this straw, so break I the contrnr;t inade 
between us.” In allusion to this custom, 
it is said in lieynard the Fox — “ The 
kinge toke up a straw fro' tlie ground, 
and pardoned and forguf the Foxc,” 
on condition that the Fox showed King 
Lion wdiere the treasures were hid (ch. v. ). 

In the straw. “ Ft re en couche^' (in 
bed). The pliraso is applied to women 
in childbirth. Tlie allusion is to the 
straw with wdiich beds were at one time 
usually stuffed, and not to the litter laid 
before a house to break the noise of 
W’heels passing by. The Dutch of Haar- 
lem and Enckhuysen, when a w'omaii is 
cfinfined, exjiose a jiin-cushion at the 
street-door. If tlie balie is a boy, the 
l»in-rusbion has a red fringe, if a girl a 
white one. 

Not to varc a straw for one. Ifi Latin, 

[^Atiqaem] mluliy jloeviy nanciy ptliy 

teruncii To hold one in no 

esteem ; to defy one as not your 

steel. 

Not worth a straw. Worthless. In 
French, Je «V« duuncrais pas an fetn 
(fir un zeste).'*^ Not woi-th. a rap; not 
worth a pin’s point; not -v^orth a fig 
{q,v.) ; not worth a twopenny dam, etc. 
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•She wears a straw in her ear. She is 
lookup out for another husband. This 
is a French expression, and refers to 
the ancient custom of placing a straw 
between the ears of horses for sale. 

The fast straiv. The only hope left ; 
the last penny. 

’7Vv i/w last straw that breaks the 
hhvse'^s (or cauuTs) hack. In weighing 
articles, as salt, tea, sugar, etc., it is the 
last pinch which turns tluj scale ; and 
there is an ultimate iioiiit of onduraiice 
beyond which calamity breaks a man 
down. 

To carry off the straw Enlerer la 
paille''). To bear off the belle. The 
pun is between “ pal,” a slang word for 
a favourile. and “paillc,” straw. The 
French pa lot means a “pal.” Thus 
Gervais says • 

“ Miiis, (Mirore iin four, innii iialot.*’ 

Le Coup d'(Ed i'uiiu, p. lil. ^ 

To eateh at a straw. To hope a forlorn 
hope. A drowning man will catch at a 
straw'. 

To wale hrivl'H withoat straw. To 
attempt to do something without the 
proper and necessary materials. The 
allusion is to the exaction of the Egyp- 
tiaii taskmasters mentioned in Exodus 
V. (1-14. Even to the present, “ bricks ” 
in India, etc., are made of mud and 
straw dried in the sun. To make plum- 
puddings without plums. 

To stumble at a. straw, Xodos in 
svirpo qnwr^re.''* To look for knots in a 
bulrush (which has none). To stumble 
ill a plain way. 

To throw straws ayainsf the wind. To 
contend uselessly aud feebly against 
w'hat is irresistible ; to swreep back the 
Atlantic with a besom. 


whose employment is walking about the 
streets. 

Stretoh'er. An exaggeration ; 
statement stretched out beyond the 
strict truth. Also a frame on w’hich the 
sick or wounded are carried ; a frame on 
w'hich painters’ canvas is stretched ; etc. 

Strike {A ). A federation of workmen 
to quit work unless the masters will sub- 
mit to certain stated conditions. To 
strike is to IcaA'e off work, as statca 
above. (Aiigio-Sa.xou, strle-an^ to go.) 

“ ro-oppiatioTi .... prcvciif? strike's b.v . . . . 
Hlciirif.\ irijr tlic inton'bis of lahoiiv ftiul — 

2if. T, Ely : Pohtinil Economy, part i\ . chap. iv. 2.1?. 

Strike p strike^ but hear ine ! 

So said Themis'tocles with wonderful 
self-possession to Eurybi'ades, the Spar- 
tan general. The talc toid by Plutarch 
is this : Tlicini.stochjs strongly ojqioseil 
the proposal of Euryhiades to quit tho 
hay of Sal'amis. The hot-headed Spar- 
tan insultingly remarked that “those 
who in the public games rise up before 
the proj)!?)* signal are scoiirgcti.” 
“Ti le," said Thcmistocles, “but those 
who lag behind W'in no laurels.” On 
this, Euryhiades lifted up his staff to 
strike him, w'licii Themislocles earnestly 
but proudly exclainiLMl, “Strike, blit 
hear me I ” 

To strike hands apov a hnryaln or strike 
a baryain. To conlirin it by shaking 
or striking hands. 

Strike Amain. Yield cr suffer the 
consequeuces. The defiance of a man- 
of-war to a hostile ship. To strike 
amain is to lower the topsail in token of 
submission. To wrave a naked sword 
ainaiu is a symbolical command to a 
lio.stile ship to low er her topsail. 


Strawberry meuns the straying 
plant that bears berries (Anglo-Saxon, 
streow berie). So called from its runuors, 
which stray from the parent iilant in all 
directions. 

Strawberry Preachers. So Lati- 
mer called the non-resident liouiitiy 
<;Iergy, because they strayed from their 
j)ari8hcs, to w'hich they returned only 
once a year. (Anglo-Saxon, strvowan^ 
to stray.) 

Streak of Silver ( The) . The British 
Channel. So called in the Mdinburgh 
Reriew^ October, 1870. 

Street and Walker {Messrs.). <<In 
the employ of Messrs. Street and 
Walker.” Said of a person out of em- 
ployment. A gentleman without means, 

75 


Strike a Bargain {To). In Latin, 
fu'dus fell re; in Greek, hurkia trnwin. 
The ulluhioii is to tlie Greek and Komaii 
custom of making sacrifice in concluding 
an agreement or bargain. After calling 
the gods lo wiliiess, they struck — i.e. 
bimv— the victim which was offered in 
sacrifice, 'rhe lU'jdcni English custom 
i.s simj>ly to strike or shako hands. 


Strike Sail. To acknowledge onc- 
polf beaten ; tf) cat iiiuble pie. A mari- 
time oxi)rcs‘<ioii. When a ship in light 
or on ineotiiig another ship, lets down 
her topsails at least half-mast high, she 
is saiil to strike, meaning that she sub- 
mits or pays respect to the other. 


“ Now Mariraret 

Must strike Uer sail, aiirt learu awtiiU* to serve 
When knijrs rominanil." 

Shai'fispmre : 3 Hew'if VJ., hi. 8. 
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Strike wblle the Iron is Hot. In 

French, “ 11 fa at hut t re te fer pendant 
qu'il est chaud,** Eitlier act while the im- 
pulse is still fen'ent, or ilo what you ilo 
at the right time. The metaphor is 
taken from a blacksmith working a piece 
of iron, say a horse-shoe, into shape. 
It must be struck while the iron is red- 
hot or it cannot be moulded into shape. 
Similar proverbs are : “ Moke hay while 
the sun shines,” “ Take time "by the 
forelock.” 

String. Jihvaps harpwr otJ onr 
Always talking on one subject always 
repeating the same thing, Tlie allusion 
IS to the ancient harper'i : some, like 
Paganini, played on one string to show 
their skill, but more would have endorsed 
the Apothecary’sapology - My poverty , 
and not my will, coirspii t&. ” 

Stripes. A tiger. In India a tiger 
is called Master Stiipes. 

“ Catch old StripoH coint* near i«y Inillork, if lie 
thought a ‘flliootiug-tron ’ wim hii.\ where ahoui. 
Even if there were another HtripeH, he not 
Bhow liimaelf Miat mght," — CornhiU Maguzuie 
(Mjf Tiger irnfc/i), July, inS3. 

Strode. 2'he hahee of Strode are born 
with tath, * 

“ Ah Ik^eket, that good siiiiil, HUltlinieU\ ro«le, 
Tliougluless of Insult, through the town of 
Strode, 

What did the inoli ? A t lacked hi>. horde’s riiinp 
And cut the tail, ho fl<»wing, to tin* minni», 

Wiiat does the liiaiuL ? yiioth he, ‘ For fins ^ lie 
trick 

The town of Strode .shall heartily he ‘<fck.’ 

And Jo * hy jMiwor divine, a curne pievailH— 

The iKibesof Sti’ode arc born wii li hoi w*'*» tails,** 
Petvr Pindar : toihr Pope. 

Stroke. The oarsman who .sit.s on 
the bench next the coxswain, tuid sets 
the stroke of the oui*s. 

Stromkarl. A Xorweginu musical 
spirit. Anidt informs us that the 
Stromkarl has ehiveii different inusical 
measures, to ten of which people may 
dance, but the eleventh belongs to the 
night-spirit, his host. Jf anyone ploys 
it, tables and benches, cups and cans, oUl 
men and Avomen, blind and lame, babies 
in their cradles, and the sick in their 
beds, begin to dance. (See Fairy.) 

Strong— as iron, as a horse, us brandy. 
(See Similes.) 

Strong-kaok. One of Foitunio^s 
servants. He was so strong he could 
c^rry any weight upon his back without 
diffioillty. (Ori/n/n''ti (dohUms ; For- 
tunioj) 

8trong-tM>w. Bichard de Clare, 
Earl of Stiigul. Justice of Ireland. 
(*-1176.) 


Stron'tlan. Tliis mineral receive 
its name from Strontian, in Argyleshii'e, 
where it was discovered by Dr. Hope, in 
1792. 

StruldbmgB. Wretched inhabitants 
of Liiggiiagg, an imaginary island a 
hundred leagues south-east" of Japan. 
These human beings have the privilege 
of eternal life without those of immortal 
vigour, strength, and iutclloct (Sinft * 
OnlH Vi r'ft 2 'rirre/s . ) 

I ‘‘ Many j>('r«nnH tliink that the vicfnrf' of the 
I Sfull»ru‘/« iiiti'iidcd to woijui iih from a 

loic ot lifi' . , hut 1 :iiii ccviam thnt the doan 

novor hail .anv siwh lliinsr in view."— /Vi/'-y/'x 
yaUtrnt Tticoloinr i.Lord nroitglinin’.H note, bk. i. 
1». 14ti). 

Stnb'ble Geeae, called in Devonshire 
Arish Geesr. The geese turned into the 
stubble-fields or niTishpr.s, to pick up the 
com left after harvest. (See Earing.) 

Stnek Pig. To staredike. a ntuck pit/. 
A simile founded on aetual observation. 
Of course, the sinrk pig is the j)ig in the 
act of being killed. (See Similes. ) 

Stuck Up. An Australian phrase for 
robbed on the higliway . (See Gone U r. ) 

Stuck-up People. Pretentious peo- 
ple ; parvenus ; nobodies who assume to 
w somebodie.s. The allusion is to birds, 
as the peacock, Avhich sticks up its train 
to add to its “ imjiortance ” and ‘‘awe 
down ” antagonists. 

Stuck his Spoon In the Wall. 

Took up his residence. Sometimes it 
menus took up his long home, or died. 
In primitive times a. leather strap was 
very often nailed to tlie Avail, somewliero 
near the fireplaiJc, and in tliis strap were 
stuck such things as scissors, spoons for 
daily use, pen-(\asc, and so on. In 
Bart*lay^s Ship of Foots is a jiicture of a 
man stirring a jiot on the the, and on 
the wall in a strap wdth two spoons stm k 
into it. 

Stuff Gown. An outer barrister, or 
one Avithout the bar. (See Barrister.) 

Stumers, in the’ language of the turf, 
are fictitious bets recorded in the books 
of bookmaker.s, and publi.shed iu the 
papers, to deceiA^t* the public by running 
up the odds on a horse which is not 
meant to win. 

Stump. To take to the stump. To 
roam about the country speechifying. 

J'o stamp the eoantrp. To go from 
town to town making [political] speeclies. 

••The Irish iiieinbei'B have already lukeu to the 
Slump."— A Daily Journal. 

Stump Orator (iu America). A 
pei'Bon who harangues the people from 
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tliR stump of a tree or otlier chaiioe ele* 
fatiou ; a mob orator. 

Stnmp Up. ray your reckoning ; pay 
what is due. Ready money is called 
stumpy or stumps. ' An Americanism, 
meaning money paid down on tlie sjjot - 
t.c, on the stump of a tree, (iiirti ail.) 

Stumps. To stir one's stamps. To 
get on faster; to set n])oii something 
expeditiously. The stumps properly are 
Wooden legs fastened to stumps or muti- 
lated limbs. (leolandic, stnmpr.) 

“ Tlii-s liiiii stirro Ins “liiinph ’’ 

77 /c Tiro Litiirai^liirr Lavers CiCliO. 

Stumped Out. Outwitted : pdt 
down. A term borrow'od from the game 
of ci-ickct. 

Stupid Boy. Sf. Thomas A(|iii'n.'is, 
nii'kiiiimed the Dumb t)x by his school- 
iVIlows. (1221-1274.) 

Sty or Stye, f’ltrisf s/t/rJ vp to 
heuren. HalUwell giv< s stp - a ladder, 
and the verb would be to go to heaven, 
as it were, by Jacob’s ladder. The 
Anglo-Saxon verb stUjan means to 
ascend. 

“ tih* iioiisr. . . . 

Tliought NMtJi Ills wirij^os to stye alio\e llie 

Kruiiiid." 

.S’pj tiurr : Fa<yif fjucnn', 1 )k i. onnO) xi. 

Styg'ian (J syl.). Infernal; pertain- 
ing to Styx, the fablcd river of hell. 

“ At that s<» sadden ld«ze tho Stjtfian fliroiij^ 

Uenr, Uieii* a^i'ec t.*' 

Mdtoii : Paiaihsr. Last, a. 

Style (1 syl.) is from the Latin sti/tas 
(an iron pencil for w'riting on waxen 
tablets, etc.). The characteristic of a 
person's writing is called his style. 
Metaphorically it is a})f tiled to com- 
position and speech. Good writing is 
and, iiietaphorically, smartness 
of dress and deportment is so called. 

Sr\ ja llu* drr'W jif i li(.in;lil,a j:d!i, ('ll-drr«.'»<*(l 
tlinnirlir, like a A ell-'lrt*s*'ed 111:1 ii, appears lo 'ivar. 
ad\:Liit.Tie."— (V/» • Littn vr\\ p. 

Styles. Tom Styhs or John a Styles, 
eonneeted with John o' Suahes \i\ actions 
of ejectment. These inyl Ideal gentle- 
men^ like John Doe and Richard Roe, 
are no longer employed. 

* And, like Idiiid Foriiiiie, iMili n ^llML'llL 
Cimve.x iiieii’s iiilen’si -iiid liiflil 

Sillers piickel iMiti Niikes’s.” 

HutOr: lliutihrifs.yo 

Styll^tOS or hilar Samis. Ry far the 
most celebrated are Simeon the Stylite 
of Syria, and Daniel the Stylite of Con- 
stantinople. Simeon B])Gnt thirty-seven 
years on dift'erent pillars, each loftier 
and narrower than the preceding. Tho 
last was sixty-six feet high. He died in 
460| aged seventy-two. Daniel lived 


thirty-three years on a pillar, and was 
not unfrecpieutiy nearly blown from it 
by the storms from Thrace. He died in 
494. Tennyson has a poem on Simeon 
Stylites. 

“ r.Kiiiii'on Ilf tlie Pilhir Py suniaiue, 

Si.i ijtrH Hinnim moil --I, Simeon, 

Tin; 1 mm- on the coluiiiu till ilie end." 

Trnvyson. 

Styx. The river of Hate, called by 
Milton ‘•abhorriid Styx, the flood of 
burning hate ” {Paradise Jmst^ ii. o77). 
It w'sis said to flow nine times round the 
infernal regions. (Greek, siny'vo^ to 
hate.) 

V 'riie Styx is a river of Egypt, ’’and 
the tale is that Isis collected the vai’ious 
parts of Osiris (murdered by Typlion) 
and buried them in secrecy on the banks 
‘ of the Styx. The classic fables about 
the Styx are obviously of Egj'ptian 
origin. (Tiaron, as Diodorus informs u.s, 
is an Egyptian word for a “ feiTymaii,” 
and styx means “hate.” 

“The Thrimcs icmiiulcd him of Sljx."— A/. 
Titiiiv. 

Slys, the dread oath of gods. 

•• ’or by the black infeniiil sty\ I swear 
(That dri‘ailfnl oath w hicli hinds the Thunderer) 
'ri>» fixed ’ ” yv>y)(> ; TlirOum of i. 

Suav'iter in Modo (Latin). An 
inoffensive manner of doing what is to 
be done. Saaeiler ui modo ^ for titer vn. 
/v, doing what is to be done with un-' 
flinchiug tinimess, but in the most iu- 
ottensive manner possible. 

Sub Cultro Liquit. He hdt me in 

the lurch, like a toad under the harrow, 
or an ox under the knife. 

Sub HaBta. Ry auction. When an 
auction took jilaee, among the Romans, it 
was customary to stick a .spear in the 
ground to give notice of it to the public. 

1 In London \vc hang troin the first-floor 
window a sln’ii of bed-room carpet. 

Sub Jo've (Latin). Under Jove : iu 
the o])eii air. JiipiliT is the ileifled jier- 
Mouitication ot the iipjier regions of the 
air, Juno of I he lower regions, Neptuiu^ 
ot the watcis of the sea, Vesta of the 
I earth, Geres or the surfar*e soil. Hades of 
; the invisible m- umler- world. 

I Sub-Lapsa'rian, Supra-Lapsaiian. 

I The .x///ii-l:L]isariaii inauitaiiis that (Rut 
tlevi.sed His scheme of redeiu]»tion after 
the “lapse” or fall of Adam, when Re 
elected some to salvation and left otheis 
to run their course. The «n/nY/-lapsa.rian 
maintains that all this was ordained by 
God from the foinnlation of the world, 
and therefore before the “ lapse” or fall 
of Adam. 
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Snb XoMk (&« Boss.) 

SnbUme Port. Wine merchants saj 
the port of 1820 is the true Sublime 
Port.” Of course, the play is on the 
Porta Subllma or Ottoman empire. 

• Sublime Porto (TA^). The Ottoman 
empire. It is the French for I^orba 
Subllma, the “ lofty |jrate.” Constan- 
tinople has twelve V^ates, and near one 
of these ^atea is a buildin;; with a lofty 
gateway called “ Bab-i-hiiinajuii.” Iii 
this building resides the vi/ier, iii the 
same are the oflices of ail the chief 
ministers of state, and thence all the 
imperial edicts are issued. The French 
phrase has been adopted, because at one 
time Freuch was the language of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

Submerged {Tfu) or The Sub- 
merged Tenth. The proletariat, sunk 
or submerged in poverty; the gutter- 
class ; the waifs and strays of society. 

"All bur ihe ‘suhTnerced* were heiif upon 
iiierryniaking No\ ember irili, iH'i- p. 

ia73. 

"If Mr. Ilootli brts not Iniimruruted renicdial 
work Hiimiiir the subiiuTced lenth, be lia< ivr- 
tMiiily (he fHHiiion of Mntinv' :iiid (Hlkinu 
HboiU f hem. ' — jmnii/Hiiih, 0<‘lobel' 

latb.lsiil. 

Submit means simply “to lower,” 
and the idea usually /issocinttHi with the 
w^ord is derived from a custom in gladia- 
torial sports : When a gladiator acknow*- 
ledged himself vanquished he lowered 
{subifutted) his arms as a sign that he gave 
in ; it then rested witli the spectators to 
let him go or put him to death. If they 
wished him ta live they held their thumbs 
<forr«, if to be put to death they held their 
thumbs upwards. 

Subpoe'na is a writ given to a man 
commanding him to appear in court, to 
bear witness or give evidence on a cerbiiii 
trial named in the writ. It is so called 
because the party summoned is bound to 
appear sub pwna cenimn libro'rum (under 
a jienalty of £100). We have the verb 
to mbposva. 

Sub^sldy means literally a sediment ; 
tliat whicli is on the ground. It is a 
military term. In battle the Kornans 
drew up their army in tbiw divisions : 
lirst, the light-armed troops made the 
attack, and, if repulsed, tlie pike -men 
came up to their aid ; if these two were 
beaten back, the swordsmen {prih'nprs) 
advanced ; and if they too were defeated, 
the reserve went forward. These last 
were called subsidies because they re- 
mained reHting on their left knee till their 
of action. Metaphorically, money 


aid is called a subsidy. (Latin, subsideo^ 
to subside.) 

Substitution of Service (77//>), in 
Ireland. Instead of serving a process 
personally, the name of the defaulter 
was posted on the walls of a Catholic 
(diapel iu the parish or barony, or in some 
other }>ublic ))luce. 

Subtle Doctor. John Duns Scotus, 
oue of the schiiolirieii. (r2(i')-lI10S.) 

SubvorvauB or Subvolva'ni. The 

antagonists of the Privolvans in Samuel 
Butler’s satirical poem called The Tie- 
phant in the Moon. 

“ Tlip frnllant Sub\olviini rally, 

And from rhoir trenrhes make a sally." 

Voriie wt, fii*. 

Suoceo'Blon Powder. The poisrm 
used by the Marquise de Brinvilliers in 
tier poisonings, for the benefit of succes- 
sors. {See PoiSONEHS.) 

Sncolnct means imdergirdcd ; hence 
concise, terse. (Latin, sttb en/vftts.) 

Succoth. The Jewish feast of taber- 
nacles or tents, which began on the l»>th 
’risri (September), and lasted eight days. 
It was Kept in remembrance of the 
sojourn iu tlie wilderness, and was a 
time of grand rejoicing, Tliose who 
kept it held in their liands sprigs of 
myrtle, palm -branches, and willow- 
twigs. The Pentateuch was read on the 
last eight days. 

Suck the Monkey. {See Mo:!7£ky.) 

Sucking Young PatriciauB. Tlie 
younger sons of the aristocracy, who 
sponge on tliose in 2 »ower to get places 
of profit and employment. 

Suckle. 7« sHvl'h fools and chronicle 
.small beer. lago says women are of no 
u.se but to nurse children and keen the 
accounts of the household. {Shake- 
speare : Othello^ ii. 1.) 

Sucre. Manger da sitcre. Applause 
given by claqueurs to actors is called 
saere (sugar). French actor.s and ac- 
tresses make a regular agreement W’ith 
the manager for these hired api»lauders. 
While inferior artists are obliged to ac- 
eejit a mere murmur of approval, others 
receive a “ salvo of bravos,” W’hiie tbosi^ 
of the highest rAle demand a “furore ” 
or erlat de rire, according to their line 
of acting, whether tragedy or comedy. 
Sometimes the manager is tiouud to give 
actors “sugar to eat” in the public 
journals, and the agreement is that the 
announcement of their name shall be 
preceded with the words “ celebrated,” 
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admirable,” and so on. The following 
is part of the a^oement of a French 
actor oTi renewing his engagement 
(1HG9) : — “Que ciiiquaute claqueurs au 
moius feraient manger dii sucre des 
Teiitree en scone, et que Tactrice riva-lo 
serait privce de cet agroment.” (See 
Clauue.) 

Suds (Mi'k.), a facetious name for 
a washwoman or laundress. Of course, 
the allusion is to soap-suds. 

Tti he tn the siids — in ill-tcmper. Ac^ 
cording to the song, “Ne’er a bit of 
com tort is upon a washing day,” all 
are put out of gear, and therefore out of 
toniper. 

Suffolk. The folk south of Norfolk. 


Suffrage means primarily the hough 
or iiasteru of a horse ; so called because 
it bends iniiU'i\ and not over, like the 
knee-joint. When a horse is lying 
down and wants to rise on his legs, it is 
this joint which is brought into action ; 
and when the liorse stands on his legs 
it is these “ankle-joints” which 
support him. Metaphorically, voters are 
the pastern joints of a candidate, where- 
by h(i is suj/ported. 

A Hitfnujau is a titular bishop who 
is upiiointcd to assist a jirelato : and in 
relation to an archhishop all bishops are 
suffraga ns. ’Hie archbishop is the horse, 
and the hisliops are his pasterns. 

Sugar-candy, llhyming slang for 
“ brandy.” 


Sugar-lip. Utifiz, the great I’ersian 
lyrist. (•-i;J89.) 

Sugar and Honey, llhyming slang 
for “ money.” (Sec Chivy.) 

Sugared Words. Sw^ixjt, flattering 
w'ords. When sugar was first imported 
into Europe it w^as a very great dainty, 
'riie coarse, vulgar idea now associated 
w'ith it is from its being cheap and com- 
mon. 

Sul Gen'eriB (Latin). Having a 
distinct character of its own ; unlike 
anything else. 


Sul Juris. Of one’s own right ; the 
state of being able to exercise one’s legal 
rights— <.c. freedom from legal dis- 
ability. 

Suicides w'ere formerly buried igno- 
miniously on the high-road, with a stake 
thrust tlirough their body, and without 
Christian rites. (Chamber s : Encyclo- 
peedia^ lx. p. 184, col. 1.) 


* They tiuriod Don at four cross roads, 
With a stake in his inside." 

; JFiUthlws Nelly Qray. 


SuiBse. Tu fais Huisae, You live 
alone: you are *a misanthrope. Suisse 
means jiorter or door-keeper, lienee 
^^Parleran Suisse'^ (“Ask the porter,” or 
“ Eniiuire at the porter’s lodge ”). The 
door-keiipcr lives in a lodge near the 
main entrance, and the solitariness of 
his position, cut off from the house and 
servants, gave rise to the phrase. At 
one time these porters were for the most 
part Swiss. 

Suit (1 syl.). To follow snit. To 
follow' the leader ; to do as those do who 
are taken as your exemplars. The term 
is from games of cards. 

Suit of Dittos (A). A suit of clothes 
in w'hich cost, waistcoat, and troiLsers 
are all of one cloth. 


Sullt [star ration]. The knife which 
the goddess Hel (ij.v.) is accustomed to 
use wdieii she sits down to eat from her 
dish Hunger. 

Sultan of Persia. Mahmoud Gaziii , 
founder of the Gazuivide dynasty, was 
tho first to assume in Persia the title of 
Sultan (a.d. !H)1>). 

Sultan’s Horse. Deadly (The), 

*• limt im (b»* clod 

W'Jiorc i»ncc tiu* Sultan s hoi>o hnih tnid 

Uro\\^ ruMilici Kla^8, nm- f-lmib, imr tree." 

Sii ift . Pi'llioxtho Grnif 

Sulta'na. A beautiful bird, allied to 
the moorhen, with blue feathers, show’- 
iiig beautiful lue.tallic gloss, generally 
with red be.ik and legs. 

“ Some i>nri»lc-Ti nmed miltanii.” 

Mifvrv : hn niltite and the Peri. 


Summa Diligentia. On the top of a 

diligence. “ Ciesar crossed the Alps 
• summa diligentia.’ ” This is a famous 
schoolboy joke, and one of the best of 
the kind. 


Summer. The second or autumnal 
summer, said to last thirty days, begins 
about the time that the sun enters 
Scorpio (October ‘23rd). It is variously 
called— • 

(1) St. Martin’s summer (Vete de St, 
Martin), St. Mairin’s Day is the 11th 
November. 

'• ISJtpoci; rit. Marnu’P suniTiicr. linlej on daj s.” 

ShaLu »i>mre : 1 Henry VI., i •>. 


(2) All Saints’ .summer (All Saints’ is 
the 1st November), or All Hallowen 
summer. 


*‘Then followed tlinthoauliful Hcason. 
Called by the jiioup Arcadian peasants the sum- 
mer of All Saints." 

Lonyfellouf : Evangeline. 


Farewell, All HalJoweu summer.” — Shaken 
spenre:} Jlr^iry i. 2. 
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(3) St. Luke's little summer (St. Luke's 
day is 18th October). 

Summer King {The). Amadeus of 
Spain. 

Summons. Peter and John de Cai- 
\'ajaK bein;:' condemned to death on cir- 
cuiubtantial evidence, appealed without 
success to Ferdinand IV. of Spain. On 
tlieir way to execution they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the king 
to anpear before God within thirty days. 
Fermuaud was quite well on the thirtieth 
day, but was found dead in his bed next 
moiniug. {See W ishabt. ) 

Summum Bonum. The chief excel- 
lence ; the highest attainable good. 

Socrates said knowledge is virtue, 
and ignorance is vice. 

Aristotle said that hai>piiiess is the 
greatest good. 

Bernard dk Mandeville and Hel- 
VETirs contoiidod that self-interest istlie 
perfection of the ethical end. 

Bentham and Mill w*ere for the 
greatest happiuess of the gi-eatcst miin- 
l>cr. 

Herbert Si’Encer places it in tlioso 
actions which best tcinl to Ihe survival 
of the individual and the race. 

Letourneau places it in utilitarian- 
ism. 

Sumpter Horse or Mule. One that 
carries baggage. (Italian, .saa/w,a burden.) 
{See iSomagia.) 

Sumptuary Laws. Law's to limit 
the exjieiises of food and dn'ss, or any 
luxury. The Koriiaus had t]u‘ii simn»tu- 
ary laws {lefjfH tsuniptHarn). Such law's 
have been enacted in niaiiy states at 
various times. Those of England were 
all repealed by 1 James I., e. 2.1. 

Sun. Hebrew’, EhhUn (God) ; (iivek, 
helms (the sun) ; Breton, hrul ; Latin, 
sol; CTemuin, sfoivr : Anglo-Saxon, 
Siiuue. As a deity, called Ado'ni^ by the 
Pbfeuicians, and Apollo by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Sini. Harris, in bis llvrims^ sisserts 
that all nations ascribe to the sun a mas- 
culine and the moon a feminine gender. 
For confutation see Moon. 

City of the Sun. Rhodes was so called 
because the sun was its tutelar deity. 
The Colossos of Rhodes was consecrated 
to the sun. On or Heliopolis, Egyjd. 

Sun (T//c), called in Celtic mythology 
Sunua (ifem.)^ lives in constant dread of 
bcin^ devoured by the wolf Fenris. It 
ia tms contest with the wolf to which 
Qclipses are due. Acoorcling to tbie 


mythology, the sun has a beautiful 
daughter who will one day rei^ in place 
of her mother, and the* worn will be 
wholly renovated. 

Homs of the Shu. 

Arva'kur, Aslo, and Alsvidur. {Scan- 
diuaviau mytholoy y. ) 

Bronte Cthum fo), Eo'os {(iny-hreal), 
Ethiops (Jlashiuy)^ Ethon {Jiery)^ Eryth- 
re'os {rcd-prodHCcrs\ Philoge'a {earth- 
lociuy). Pyr'ois {fiery). All of them 
“breathe fire from their nostrils.’* 
{Greek and Latin mythology.) 

The horses of Aurora are Abrax and 
Pha'etoii. {Sec Horse.) 

^ More worship the rising than the set- 
ting «/o/, said Pompey: meaning that 
mcu*e persons pay honour to ascendant 
than to fallen greatness. The allusion is, 
of course, to the I*ersiau fire-woi*sliipper8. 

Heareu eannot snp/tori two smis^ 
larth two musters. So said Alexander 
tliO Gitsat when Darius (licfore flic battle 
of Arbe'la) sent to offer tf*rms of p(‘a('c. 
Beautifully imitated by Shakespeare : — 

Two "lai'H keen noi I heir motion in ono t^plicrr ; 

Nor i*:in oin* KnvJainl itrook n rloiihli' ii‘itrn, 

Ol H;irr.\ IVri.\ iimillu* Riiiunof W’.ilci.” 

I l!i in u IV., \ . \ 

Here lirsu shr-snn. and u he-nioon thnr 
(Donne). Epitlialamiiim on tlie marriage 
of Lady Elizabeth, d.aughtcr of James 1., 
with Frederick, elector puJatine. It w’us 
througli this nnfoi'tunate jn'incess, called 
“Queen of Bohemia’^ mid “Queen of 
Hearts,” that the family of Brunsw’ick 
suc,cet;fled to the British throne. Some 
say that Lord Craven married (secretly) 
the “fair widow'.” 

Sun-burst. I'he faneif iil name given 
by the ancient Irisli to tlieir natiomil 
banner. 

“ \t ••n« »*. I'ko :i •'iin-linr'.l . lit'r ImnniT nnfni U*il. ’ 
T/ioiiia'i MuOir : Jiitnh Mthnlna, No o 

Sun Inn. In compliment to the ill- 
omened House of York. The Sun Inn, 
Westminster, is the badge of Richard II. 

Sun and Moon Falling. By the old 

heralds tlie arms of royal houses w’ere 
not emhln zoned bj' colpurs, but by sun, 
moon, and stars. Thus, instead of or 
{gold), a royal coat has the swn ; instead 
of argent (silrcr), the moon ; instead of 
the otlier five liei’aldic colours, one of the 
other five ancient planets. In connec- 
tion with this idea, read Matt. xxiv. 29 : 
“Immediately after flio tribulation of 
those days shall the sun he rlarkoued. 
and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens sh^ll bp 
PL^yETS.) 
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^ Snn In one’s Eyes (,To hare the). To 
be tipsy. 

Snn of Righteousness. J esus Christ. 
(Mai. iv. 3 .) 

Sunday. Important battles fought on 
SuHclag. Barnet, Bull Bun, Carberry 
Hill, Friedlaiid, Fuentes d’Ohoro, Jar- 
nac, The Globiotts First of JprE (Loi-d 
Howe’s great victory), Killiecrankie, 
Kunersdorf, Leipsig, liCT)auto, Lincoln, 
Newbury, Ramillies, Ravenna, Saar- 
brupk (the “baptism of fire”), Sedah, 
Scrmgapatam, Stony Creek, of the 
Thirty, 'J’oulouse, Towton, Vienna, 
Viniicra, Waterloo, Worcestp:r. 

Sunday Saint. One who observes 
the ordinances of religion, and goes to 
church on a Sunday, but is w'orldly, 
grasping, indifferently honest, and not 
“ too moral ” the following six days. 

Sundays, irhen three Hundnys come 
together. (.SVc Never.) 

Sundew, the Ih'osera, which is from 
the Greek drosos, dew. »So called from 
the dew-1 ike drops which rest on the 
iiaiiy fringes of the leaves. 

•* Hv till' Imho foniit«un*H hod, 

WIkmv liuitijin fiiolstoi'S r»ir!y livad : 

3Mnl ih«' M lid iiKior of Kiloid uleii, 

'Ml -IIIKJr'V hhwKIH lllMi‘01l h\ IHO!>, 

\M(I I 1* Mm' -.IIIUIIM 1 ' ' nil «!lll M'» 
iMiliKs Mil \\;ili I id Mu • ki* • ’ 

’Hu \\ thi i.fii hni ' 

Sunflower {Th»), riytie, a water- 
113'mph, was ni lov(? with Apollo, Imt 
nn-etiug no return, she died and was 
diungi'd into a hunfloucr, which still 
turns to the sun through its daily course. 

riu- bimtlo’vos tni n-. on tin; lmcI, when lio g«r«, 

Tliu S.H11C ]oi»k wliicli ^Lc* > urned ■« hen he HT-f. ’ 
T . Moufi . : (/AUf Lu me , if nV Uut .' n , vHttiMi iii>f 
innnm chat mu ). 

I Will not have the mad L'lyiir, 

W’hoso head is inrnctl hy Mio snn." 

llOOfl. 

V What we call a sunflower is the 
Ilr/iauihus^ so called, not because it fol- 
lows the sun, but because it resembles a 
picture sim. A bed of these flowers will 
turn in every direction, regardless of the 
sun. The Turnsole is the Heliofropiuhi. 
quite another order of plants. 

Sunna or Sonna. The Ginl Law, or 
the precepts of Malioinet not (^mtainf'd 
111 the Koran, collected into a volume. 
Similar to tlie Jewish Mishua, wdiich 
is the supplement of the Pentateuch. 
(Arabic, sunna, custom, rule of conduct.) 

Sunnites (2 syl.). Orthodox Ma- 
homotuiis, who consider the 8iiiiua or 
Oral Law its binding as the Koran. They 
wetw white turbans, The heterodox 


Moslems are called Shiites or Shiahs 

(q.V.). 

Suo Jure (Latin). In one’s own 
right. 

Suo Marte (Latin). By one’s own 
strength or personal exertions. 

Super, Supers. In theatrical par- 
lance, “ supers ” moans supernumeraries, 
or persons employed to make up crowds, 
processions, dancing or singing choirs, 
messengers, etc., whore little or no 
speaking is needed. 

Supercll'ious (0 syl.). Having an 
elevated eyebrow ; hence contemptuous, 
haughty. (Latin, super-cUimi.) 

Superuac'nlum. The very best wine. 
The w’ord is Low Latin for"“ upon the 
nail,” meaning that the wine is so good 
the drinker leaves onlj' enough in lii.s glass 
to make a bead on his nail. Tlie Freneli 
say of tirst-class wine, “It is fit to 
make a rubv on the nail ” { fuire ruins 
snr rouyir), j oferring to tlie ressidue loft 
wliich is onlj' sufficient to make a single 
d oj) on the nail. Torn Nash says, 
“After a man has drunk his glass, it is 
usual, in tlie North, to turn the bottom 
of the cup ui>sidc dow’ii, and let a drop 
fall ujioii the til limb- nail. If the drop 
roIlH off, the diiiiker is oVdiged to fill and 
drink again.*’ HmIioj) Hall alludes to 
tlie saiin- cu-.toni Duke Teriter- 

ludly . . . ex^lalnl^ . . . ‘ Let never 
this gooilly-formcd goblet of wine go 
jovially thiough me ; ’ and then lie set 
it to h'is mouth, stoic it off evciy dx-op, 
save a little remainder, which he w’as by 
custom to set upon his thumb-nail aud 
lick off." 

■ Ti» Ill'll' • Till' piipi'i nr-uMilmu ' t wonty > cars 
Ot a'-'f, It us .1 liny ’ liijrou: \\ truer, i.l. 

SitpcriKuuhun. Entirely. To drink 
Rupcrnaculiiin is to leave no heel-taps ; 
to drink so as to leave just enough not 
to roll off one’s thumb-nail if poured 
upon it, but only to remain there as a 
wine-bead. 

*■ Thi'* IS after the facbum uf Switzerland Clear 
«*fT neat, 'sapeniatiiliitii. '—/ftthitets; QargaiUm 
a«i? PauUujniti, hk i, 5. 

• Tlicir AMTC supernaculum. 

1 oiiMti hi li the ruYuP'i frum each thum)), 

\tid III Thi 4 1.1 \:ital iiiive fheiii here. 

I'l rhiip*. ii'U'll like It more than heer ’’ 

h'ljn/ ■ Otphi us ami EunUia i . 

Superstition. That which survives 
when its compumons are dead. (Latin, 
supersto . ) Those who escaped in battle 
w’ere otilled suf)crstttes. Superstition i.s 
religious credulity, or that I'eligion which 
remains wlieu real religion is dead. 

Paul Kiiil to the Athcnian.s that he ihm'i-oiioiI 
the> ucic "f'jo siii»er 8 tinou' 4 ."— Act:* nv. ‘Ji 
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Slipped all hie Porridge {He 

Eatcu Ills last meal ; he is dead. 

Snpper of Trlmalohio (A). ^ A 
supper for gounnauds of the upper 
classes in the rei^n of Nero. It forms a 
section of Petromi Arbitri Sati/ricojK 

Snpplloa'tlon. This word has 
ci-oatly charged its original meaning. 
Ihe Romans used it for a thanksgiving 
after a signal victory iii. 63). 

(“ Hi 8 }rb*ts ffestis, sttpp/iratiu a seuatu 
decreta est""* [Ctemr : Bell. Gall.^ ii.l.) 
The word means the act of folding the 
knees {^td-plieo). We now use the word 
for begging or entreating sometliing. 

Sure as Demoivre. Abraham De- 
moivre, uutlior of The Doctrine of 
Chances^ or Jfefhod of Cnlcuhtnig tfie 
ProbabihtieH of Prentft at VUnj^ was 
nroverbially accurate iti his calculations. 
It was Pope who said, “Sure as De- 
moivre, without rule or line.” 

Hure ns a ijnn^ as fnte, as death and 
ta.ves^ etc. {>See Similes.) 

** Surest Way to Peace Is a con- 
stant Preparation for War.” Fox, 
afterwards Bisliop of Hereford, to 
Henry VIII. (In Latin, “ iSV vtsjmcem, 
2}ara bellam.^') 

Surety. One who takes the place of 
another, a substitute, a hostage. 

Surfeit Water. Cordial water to 
cure surfeits. 

‘•Walcr thfit ciiroF surfouB, A liHh* «ol<l clis- 
nllptl water IS tlie true surf» ir waror.” - 

Locke. 

Surgeon is the Greek fonn of the 
Latin word mnnafacturer. The fomier 
is cheir~ci'(jein (to -work with the hand), 
and the latter manu-faccre (to do or 
make Avith the hand). 

Surloln of Beef. {See Sirloin.) 

Surly boy. Yellow hair. (Irish, 
surleij blue.) 

Sur'name (2 syl.). The over-name ; 
cither the name Avritten over the Chris- 
tian name, or given oA'er and above it ; 
an additional name. For a long time 
persons had no family name, but only 
one, and that a pei'soual name. Sur- 
names are not traced farther back than 
the latter part of the tenth century. 

Surnames of places. 

Tfi ford, in hnm, and Uo, and ton. 

The moBC of English surnames run. 

Sur'plioo (2 syl.). Over the fur rolic. 
(Latin, The clerical 

robe worn over the bachelor’s ordinary 


dross, which was anciently made of 
sheepskin. The ancient Celts ana 
Geionans also w^ore a garment occasion- 
ally over their fur skins. 

Dimuidiis wiyF: ‘‘The gnrinents of the .lewisli 
prieoTliood wito girl tight about them, to signify 
tin* hntidaae oj the law ; hut the surplice of the 
riiristian m‘U'i»t is loose, to signify the/i'mfem of 
the gospel.'' 

Surrey. Anglo-Saxon, Suth-rea (south 
of the river— i.e. the Thames), or Sutb-ric 
(south kingdom). 

Saddle White Surrey for the fold to^ 
morrow {Shah'speare : Richard HI.). 
Surrey is the Syrian horse, as Roan Bar- 
bary m Richard II. is the Barbary horse 
or barb. {See Horse.) 

Surt or Snrtur. The guardian of 
Muspelheim, Avho keeps Avatch day and 
night with a flaming sword. At the end 
of the Avorld ho Avill hurl fire from his 
hand and burn up both heaven and earth. 
( Seandi na vtan mytholoyy.) 

Susan {SL). The patron saint who 
saves from iufam}’ and reproach. This 
is from her fiery trial recorded in the 
tale of Susanna}} and the Elders. 

V This wife of Joiochim, being ac- 
cused of adultery, avus coiuleinned to 
death by the Jewish elders ; bnt Daniel 
proved W* innocence, and turned tlu^ 
tables on her accusers, A\'ho Avere init to 
death instead. {The Apocryyha.) 

Sussex. The territory of the South 
Saxons {Suth^Seaxe). 

Sutor. etc. (-S'rc Cobbler.) 

Stick to the row. Boswell, one night 
sitting in the jiit of (''oveiit Garden 
theatre with his friend Dr. Biair, gaA'e 
an extemiKire imit:i.tioii of a eow, which 
the lioiise applauded. He then ventured 
another imitation, but failed, whereupon 
the doctor advised him in future to 
“stick to the cow.” 

Suttee (Indian). A pure and model 
wife (Sanskrit, satu chaste, pure) ; a 
widow who immolates herself on the 
funeral pile of lier deceased husband. 
Abolished by law in Britisli India. 

Sval'lu. The dashboard jilaced by 
the gods before the sun-car to prevent 
the earth fi’oni being burnt up. The 
word means “cooling.” {Scandiuacian 
mythology.) 

Swaddler. A contemptuous syno- 
nym for Protestant used by the Roman 
Catholics. Cardinal Cullen, in 1869, 
gave notice that he would deprive of 
the sacrament all parents who sent their 
childrou to bo taught in mixed Model 
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i^hools, where they were associated 
with “ Presby teiians, Sociniaus, Arians, 
and Swaddlers.” (See Tim^s, Septem- 
ber 4, 1869.) 

The origin of the term is as follows : — 
“It happened that Ceimick, preach- 
ing on Cliristmas Day, took for his text 
these words from St. Luke’s Gospel: 
*And this sliall be a sign unto you; ye 
sliall tind the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes lying in a manger.* A 
Catholic who was present, and to whom 
the laiiguafje of Stjripture was a novelty, 
thought this so ridiculous that he called 
the preacher a swaddlcr in derision, luid 
tills unmeaning word became a nick- 
name for ‘ Protestant,’ and had all the 
cfl'ect of the most opprobrious appella- 
tion.” : Lifa of ii. 153.) 

Swag. Luggage, knapsack, a bundle ; 
also food carried about one. tSaoy-shopy 
a store oi minor, or cheap-priced goods. 
(Scotch, i>n'ey.) 

bog.ui to VHtrarc the way by which 
bo lia«l (led, and. doHccndiiitf carefully to the siiot 
whei’o lie laid lliroun off his ‘«wag, found ic sis 
he had left it.*’— U’utaoij . Tha bVh of tke Spidif. 
I'lnm. \ , 

Swag. Plenty. Rhyming slang: A 
bag-full means plenty, and by omitting 
full. “ bag ” rcmiiins to rli^une witli 
swag. (.bVvi Chivy.) 

Swagger. Bluster ; noisy boasting. 
Swainmote. (*S’<?t* Swanimote.) 

Swallow. According to Scandina- 
vian tradition, this bird liovered over 
the cross of our Lord, crying iSca/a ! 

(Console! console!) whence it 
wa.s called sralutr (the bird of consola- 
tion). (Srr Chkisstian Tkaditions.) 

T/io bf callow is said to bring home 
from the sea- shore a stone which gives 
si gilt to her fledglings. 

“ Sci'kiiiif Avirii ejitfcr <*ie« that woudroiis kIouo 
which the swalloiv 

Hniuts from the shore of the sea to restore the 
bij?ht «)f itb flodyliims. ' 

Loiuj/vtlow : Ei}(nigeU)U',iM\.ri i. 

It. is Incl'i/ for a sirailow to build about 
one’s house. This is a Roman supersti- 
tion. iEIian says that the swallow was 
sacred to the Peiia'tes or household gods, 
and therefore to injure one would be to 
bring wrath upon your own house. 

It is unlucky to hill a swallow. 

“ I*erh;ij»8 you failed in ymir foresecirift skill, 
For swallows are uiilncky ])ird« to kill " 

Vrydeti : Iltnd and Panther, iNirt iii. 

One swallow does not make spring. You 
are not to suppose winter is past because 
you have seen a swallow ; nor that tlie 
troubles of life are over because you 
have surmoupted opc difficulty. 


Swan. Fionnua'la, daughter of Lir; 
was transformed into a swan, and con- 
demned to wander for many hundred 
years over the lakes and rivers of Ire- 
land till the introduction of Christianity 
into that island. T. Moore has a poem 
entitled The Song of I'lonnaala. (Irish 
Mclofhes^ No. 11.) 

The male snan is called a coh, the 
female a pen ; a young swan is called a 
cygnet. 

Swan. Erman says of the Cygnus olor, 
“This bird, when wounded, pours forth 
its last breatli in notes must beautifully 
clear and loud.” {Trarcls in Siberia^ 
translated by Cooley, vol. ii.) 

Emilia says. “I will play the swan, 
and die in music.” (fJlhello^ v. 2.) 

‘ What IP tliat. iiKitlK'r '■’* ‘Tin* PWiiii. iiiy love. 
ITc mllon nil',' down to his name jifiovf 
Iieaili ilarki n-. lii'>c\cbani| uiiiilumes Iuh w mgs, 
Yi‘i the >\veiMi-t bong IS tic hist he sinus, 

Lne s«i, iii.i sou iliat when driith shall come, 
Swau-llkc ami ^^\e^ it may waft thee home.'” 

Dr. (i. iJounr. 

Swan. Mr. Nicol says of the Cygnus 
mn’sicHs that its note re.semblcs the tones 
of violin, tliough somewhat higher. 
Each note occurs after a long interval. 
The music piesages a thaw in Iceland, 
and hence one of its grtwit charms. 

Siian. A nickname for a blackamoor. 
{See Lucus a non Lucendo.) 

“ Etluoin'iii vofH'miis r,\ unmn,” 

Jnrenal, \ ju. ."m, 

A blaek snan. A curiosity, a rara 
avis. The expression is borrow'ed from 
the well known vorsC'— “ AV »v/ avis in 
ternSy my rogue sinnlltma cycno.'*^ 

What ' l^ It ni\ una rtriH mv Idackswaii - 
Sir Waltei f^riplt. Tlir .Xniiqiuiry. 

Swan. Swan, a pubhe-house sign, like 
theiieacock and phcusant,wasa.neml)]em 
of the partide of chivalry. Every knight 
chose one of these birds, wliich was 
associated in his oath with Goil, the 
Virgin, or his hidy-love. Hence their 
use as public-liouse signs. 

The White Swan, a public-house sign, 
is in compliment to Anne of Cleves, 
de.sccnded from the Knight of the Swan. 

Swan with Two Seeks. A connip- 
tion of “ Swan with Tw^o Nicks.” The 
Vintners* Company mark their swans 
with two nicks in tlie beak. 

N.B. Royal swans are marked with 
five nicks— two leugthwise. and three 
across the bill. 

Swan - bopping. A corruption of 
Swan Upping— that is, taking the swans 
up the River Thames for the pui'pose of 
marking them. (•Stv above.) 

13wan of Avon {Th.e)y or Sweet 
Swfiii of Avon. Shakespeare js so 
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called by Ben Jonson because his home 
was on the Avon. (15G4-1616.) 

Swan of Cambrasr {The), Fcnelon, 
Archbishop of (."ambray, and author of 
1 cleiuach ti!>, (1651-1710.) 

Swan of mantua {Tkc\ or Tho 
Mantuan Swan. Vir^pl, who was born 
at Mantua. (B.c. 70-29.) 

Swan of Meander (TAc). Homer« 
who hved on the banks of the Meander, 
in Asia Minor. (FI. B.c. 950.) 

Swan of Padua ( The) . Count. Fran- 
cesco Algarotti. (1712-1764.) 

Swans . . . Geese. All i/aur ttuaus 
(tre tfvese. All your fine promises or expec- 
tations have proved fallacious. “ Hope 
told a flattering tale." The converse, 
All your ffct'sv mr auumfiy means all your 
children are paragons, and whatever 
'you do is in your own eyes superlative 
work. 

Swan^imote. A court held tlirico a. 
year before forest vordorers by th(} stew- 
ard of the .court. 8o called because tho 
swans or swains were the jurymen. 
{Snyfftff, cr fifrnjis, freeholders; 

Aiiglo-SSaxou, or ttivem, a lieid&- 

maii, shepherd, youth ; our ittrant,') 

? This court was iiK'ident to a forest, 
as th(* court of ])ie-i)o\\dcr or j»icpoiidrc 
to a fair. 

Swarga. The jtaradisc of India, and 
aNo of certain dciftcd mortal.", who rc.d 
there under tho shade of the live won- 
derful tret*"', driuk the nectar of immor- 
tality called Am'rita, and dam e u ith tlie 
heavenly nymphs. 

Swashbuckler. A ruffian; a swag- 
gerer. “From swashiug,” s.iys FiiIUt, 
“and making a noise on the buckler.’* 
The sword-plavers used to “ .swash or 
tap their shield, as fencers tap their foot 
upon the ground when they attack. 
{fForthics of Etiglatid.) ( a . d . 1GC2.) 

(.See SWINGE-BITCKLEK.) 

‘ A 1 swa<»lil.nrklcr, orn- ihat f..r irjfwv 

fintl iruod chet’rewi]! follow uriv infin to dcfeml 
him .'hiu if any diinsrer come, he unis away the 
r.vfit. and leaves him lu the lurch —Flot lo 

Swear now means to take an oath, 
but the primitive sense is merely to anr 
or gfirui ; when to affinn on oath was 
meant, the word oath was appended, as 
“I swear by oath.” Shakesiieare uses 
the word freipujiitly in its primitive 
sense ; thus Othello says of Desdemona -- 
“ She swore, i ii fail h, ■t\\ as strange, 'tw as iiaaDiinr 
biraiige." Othello, i. 

Swear Black is White (To), To 
swear to anj' falsehood. 


Swear by my Sword {Hamlet, i. 6) 
—that is, “by cross on the mlt hi 
my sword.’* Again in WinteFa Tale, 
“ Swear by this sword thou wilt perform 
my bidding *’ (ii. 3). Holinshed says, 
“ Warwick kisses the cross of King l5d- 
ward’s sword, as it were a vow to his 
promise ; ” and Decker says, “ He has 
sworn to me on the cross of his pure 
Tole'do “ {Old Fortioiatus). 

Sweat. To sweat a client. To make 
him bleed ; to fleece him. 

To sweat eoiit. To subtract part of 
tho silver or gold by friction, but not to 
such au amount as to render the coin 
useless as a legal tender. The French 
use sner in the same sense, as “ iSuer sou 
arneut''' to sweat his money by usury. 
“ Four faites suer Ir honhomme — tel est 
rotre dire quand rons h pillez.'*' {Ha- 
rauqnc dn Capitnine la (Mrbonmde.) 
(1615.) 

Sweating Sickness appeared in 
Enghnul about u century and a half 
after the Hlavk Ikath, (1485.) It broke 
out amongst the soldiers of Richmond’s 
army, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and" lasted five weeks. It was a vio- 
lent inflammatorv fever, without boils 
or ulcers. Beiwtuju 1485 and 1529 there 
were fivi* outbreaks of this pest in Eng- 
land, the lirst four being eonfined to 
Englaiul and France , but f he fifth .spread 
ov(‘r (termany, Turkey, and Ansfria. 

I Swedenbor'gians, called by them- 
1 ^clvcs ‘’the NfW .Tcrusalem Church" 
i (Rev. xxi. 2b Believers in the doctrines 
I taught by Emanuel Svveilenborg (1688- 
: 1772). Their views of solvation, inspi- 
; ration of Scripture, and a future state, 
differ wddcly from tlioso of other Chris- 
tians ; aucl as to the Trinity, they 
believe it to be ctuitrcd in tho person 
of Jesus Christ (Col. ii. 9). {Supplied hy 
the Auxiliary Sciv Church Missionary 
Soviet If.) 

Swedish Nightingale. Jenny 
Lind (Madame Goldschmidt), a native 
t of Stockholm, and previous to her mar- 
i riage a public singer. (1821-1886.) 

' Sweep. To strap the threshold. To 
iinuounee to till the world that the 
woman of the hou.se is paramount. 
When the procession called “ Skim- 
miiigtou’’ passed any house where the 
woman was dominant, each one gave 
the threshold a sweep with a broom or 
bunch of twigs. {See Skimminoton.) 

Sweepstakes {A), A lucc in which 
stakes are made by the owners of horses 
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engaged, to be awaixled to the winner 
or other horse ih the race. In all sweep- 
stakes entrance money has to be paid to 
therace fund. (*S'eft'PLATE, Selling-race, 
Handicap. Weigiit-for-agb Rack.) 

If lun-su nuiN, tluj full fatakf nnist be paul 
bill It u IS wiibUrriwu, a f(»r£eit only is iiiiiMiaed. 

V Also a gambling arrangement by 
which the successful bettor sweeps up or 
carries ofE all the otlier stakes. It is 
sometimes applied to a game of cards in 
whicli one of the players may win all the 
tricks or all the stakes. 

Sweet as sugar, (fice Similes.) 

Sweet Singer of IsraeL King 
David (b.c. 1074-1001). 

Sweet Singers. A puritanical sect 
ill th<i reign of Charles II., etc. , common 
in Edinburgh. The}’" bumt all stoiy- 
books, ballads, romances, etc., dcnoimceil 
Jill unchaste words :i.nd actions, and cjveii 
the priiitcil Bible. 

Sweet Voices. Backers, votes. Corio- 
liiniis speaks with contempt of the sweet 
void's of the Roman mob voters. 

Sweetheart. Alovtjr, male or female. 

Swell Mob. The, better- dressed 
tliievcs and pickpockets. A “ swell” is 
a ]a'rsf)n sliowily dressed ; one who putfs 
liiinsolf out bej^ond his ^roni'r diincn- 
sions, like the frog in the fable. 

Swi Dynasty. The twelfth Im- 
peiial dynasty of China, founded by 
yang-kieii, IVipce of Swi, A.n. oST. He 
a-siiineil the name of Weu-te«' (King 
Wen). 

Swift as liglitniiig, as the wind, as an 
arrow, etc. (*SVr Similes.) 

Swim (/'/ In society. The 

upper I’liist of society. An angler’s 
phrasi'. A lot of fish gathered together 
is called a .vyr/zw, and when an angler ran 
pitch hi.s hook in such a place lie is said 
to be “ in a good swim.” To know per- 
sons ill the swim is to know society folk, 
who always congregate together. 

• L’ottontiee, >\lio knovs neniiy oienbudy in 
tbf swim of Eiiro]M'fin pocieiy . . . iiifuniw luiii 
I bat Liu v Aiineiie.\ is the cliiuKbii’r of Sii'.Iimn-« 
Stinens A. C Guutii * -V/- Pottn ofTi'Xnn imnk 
i:i fbiiii. XU'. 

Swindle. To cheat : from the Her- 
man schwindtlrtf to totter. It origin- 
ally meant those artifices omidoyod by a 
trsidehinan to prop up his credit when 
it began to totter, in order to iireveiit or 
defer bankruptcy. 

Swine. Boar or brairn^ the sire; 
Aotc, the dam ; tlie now-born 


pigs. A castrated boar-pig is called a 
hofj or shot. Young pigs for the butcher 
are called porkers. 

A sow-Jiig after her first litter be- 
comes a hruu(l-iiou\ and her whole stock 
of pigs cast at a birth i.s called a liitvr or 
farrow of piffb. 

Swing {Captain). The name assunxed 
by certain persons who sent threatening 
letters to those who used threshing 
machines. (18.‘10-1833.) The tenor of 
these letters was as follows: — “Sir, if 
you do not lay by your threshing 
machine, you will hear from Swing.” 

“Evocs^c‘^ <if tbi' Luddites iiud Swin^."— 77<e 
Ttnicn. 

Swinge -buckler. A roisterer, a 
rake. The continuation of Stowes An ■ 
nals tells us that tlio blades ” of 
London used to assemble in West Smith- 
field with sword and buckler, in the 
reign of Queen Eli/ahcth, on high days 
.‘iiid holidnys. for mock fights Otalled 
** bragging*’ tiglils. They swashed and 
swinged tlicir bucklers with much show 
of fury, “ ])ut seldomc was any man 
hurt.” SWASIUJUCKLER.) 

• Tlu'n*Ma> I and hiile.Tolin Dint of ScilTord- 
sliir(‘,and Idafk Orurjjc Uiino's'.iiml Fniiuis Pu'k- 
Ihiiio, and Will S<|iii'l<‘ a Cot old mail ; > on Jiao 
aid loni siirb '-u iiii;i'-l)ni kh w lu all the luiiri-of- 
rouit , and, I iiiio h,i.\ to \oii. mo kiiOM' ivliere tlio 
iwma-roliati w’K'w.'—Shiihc^vtavc: a Iltsmif IV., 
ill 1' 

Swiss, 'lilt' uiekmuiio of a Swiss !.<> 
“ (’oliii 'r.iuipoii ” (v.z .). 

iSo nnnn'tf. no f.\s i.r. no servant. 
The Swiss liiiie ever been the nicrecn- 
:iries of Europe w'illiiig to serve aiij'one 
for pay. 'I'lie same was said of the 
aiieicni Ca'ium^ In ihe. hotels of Paris 
this notice Is e.oinmou . '■* Ikmanthz [or 
7V/7zj] a a (Speak to the porter). 

Swiss Boy {Tin). Mu.sic by Mos- 
chclcs. 

Swiss Family Robinson. An 

abridged traiihlalion of a Oeiinan talc by 
Joui'hiin Heinrich Kamjie, tutor to Baron 
Humboldt. 

Swithin (-V.). If it rams on Si. 
Suuthin's (tap ( loth July), th(re ivill be 
ratn for fortp (laps. {See Geryais.) 

• St Swithin da\, i-'if \i‘ do laui, L)r foitv Ja>- 

jt Mill mm III , . , . , 

Si Swithin*' da,\, an \*' lo fan , lor f(jrT> du> > 
rw ill r.i in nae 111,1 ir 

The Fn iich have two similar pro- 
verbs--” S'd plml Ir junr de St. Medan ” 
(8th June), ” d pfeni quarante jours pt ns 
tard .'iiid ‘‘‘V*// ph'nt Iv jour de St. 
Gervnis'^ (IDth June), ” // pleat qnarante 
jours apr/s.'^ 

The legend is that St. Swithin. Biahop 
of Winch tester, wdio died 862, desired to 
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be buried in the church- i/arrf of the 
luiusterf that the sweet rain of heaven 
ini^ht fall upon his p'ave.*’ At canoni- 
sation the monks thought to houour 
the saint by removing his body into 
the choir, and iixed July loth for the 
ceremony ; but it rained day after day 
for forty daj’s, so that the monks saw 
the saints were averse to their project, 
and w'isely abandoned it. 

Tlie St. Swithin of Scotland is St. 
Martin of Bouillons. The rainy saint in 
Flanders is St. Godelii-ve ; in Gcrinany, 
the Seven Sleepers. 

Switzers. Swiss mercenaries. 
“Where are my Switzers i" Let them 
guard the door “ {Ifdmftf, iv. J). 

Swollen Head. Kxoessive conceit. 
One who lias a. gicatly exaggerated 
opinion of himself is said to suffer from 
swollen head. 

Sword. OnH(r.\' mtiups Joy their 
an oyth. 

(I) Aoeicane’s wa.s called Tranch’era, 
Afterwards Brandemart’s. 

I'i) Ali*s swoid was Xnlfagar, 

(3) Antont’s was Philippan, so named 
from the battle of Philippi, (A’/d ah .sfjeui v: 
Antouif ami Cleopatra^ li. 4.) 

(4) Aeteoal's was called f'hri/aa'or. 
{iSpenaer : Faerie Qnenie.) 

(«)) Arthur’s was called Fsratibai\ 
Lxcalibar, or Cahhnrn : given to him by 
the Lady of the Lake. 

((i) Sir Bevis's of Hamfioun was 
called Mora lap. 

(7) Bjterolf’s was called Sehiit. 

(») BRAOOADOCmo's was c,illcd Sang^ 
lamure. {Fa'ene Queeuc.) 

C^<bar’s was called t'roeea Mors 
(yellow death). (See Connacntaries, 
bk. iv. 4.) 

(10) Ciiablemaone's were Jogense or 
Fnsherta Jogo'sa, and Ftamherge ; both 
made bv Galas. i 

(II) The Cid’s was called Cola' da ; the 
sword Tizo'na was taken by liiiu from 
King Bucar. 

(12) Closamont’s was called Haute- 
clatre, made by Galas. 

(13) Dietrich’s was 

(14) Doolin’s of MaTENCE was called 
MervexUeuse (wonderful). 

(15) Eck’s was called ^mlio. 

(16) Etiward the Confessor’s was 
called Curtn'm (the cutter), a blunt 
sword of state carriod before the sove- 
reigns of England at their coronation, 
emblematical of mercy. 

(17) English Kings’ (the ancient) was 
called Curia'm, 


(18) FHithiof’s was called Augurvd^ 
del (stream of anguish). 

(19) Haco I.’s of Norway was called 
Qaern-hi ter (foot-breadth) . 

(20) Hieme’s was called Blntgnug. 

(21) Hildebrand's was Jiruimg. 

(22) Iring’s was called Washe, 

(23) Koll, the Thralls, Orei/steel, 

(24) Laitncelot op the Lake’s, 
Ar'oiindight. 

(25) hlAHOMET’s w'ere called />//«’ I 
Fnkar (the trenchant), a scimitar; Al 
liattar (the beater) ; Medham (the keen) ; 
Halef{\\\Q deadly). 

(26) Maugis's or Malagigi's was 
called Flainberge or Fhhergc, He gave 
it to his cousiu Biualdo. It "was made 
by Wieland. 

(27) Ogier the Dane’s, Courtaiii and 
Saueaghit\ both made by Munifican. 

“H«» [Otfiei] cliwv Coiii'tain. Iiih 4)f its 

shp.it h "—Jfpj i iH : Karthhj I'm ndiae, u:u. 

(28) Oliver's was Ilaate-Chiire, 

(29) Orlando's was called Danuda'aa 
or JJnriiidan^ which once belonged to 
Hector, and is said to he still preserved 
at Rocumadour, in France. 

(30) Otuel’s was f'orroitgne (2 syl). 

(31) Kinaldo’s wtis called Fitshcrta or 
Flamherge (2 syl.). i^Sec ahovvy Maugis.) 

(32) Bogero’s w^as called Bahsarda. 
It w'as made by a sorceress. 

(33) ]{oland’b was called Litraudaf, 
made by Munifican. This is the French 
version of Orlando and Darandana. 

(34) Siegfried’s was called liahnung^ 
ill the yifaiangen-Lied. It was made 
by Wieland. Also Gram. Muniing was 
lent to liim by Wittich. 

(35) Sintram’s was called IFelsung. 

(36) STBONa-i’ -THE- Arm's, Baphsm^ 
Florence^ and Graban, by Ansias. 

I (37) Thoralp Skolinbon's— /.f. Tlio- 
ralf the Strong, of Norway — was called 
Quern-biUr (foot-breadth). 

(38) Wieland. Tlio swords made by 
the divine blacksmith were Flamherge 
and Balnmng. 

Swordpinakers. 

Anbias, Galas, and Munifican made 
three swords each, and each sword took 
three years a -making. 

Anbias. The three swords made by 
this cutler were Baptism^ Florenee^ and 
Grahan^ all made for Stiong-i’-the- 
Arm. 

Galas. The three swords made by 
this cutler were Flamherge (2 syl.) and 
Joyeuse for Charlemagne ; and Hautv- 
claxre for Glosamont. 

Munifican. Tlie three swords made 
by this cutler were Burandal, fgr lipland ; 



Sword (plirdide^) 


Swctd-maketB 


i^auvagme and Conrtain for (^gier the 
Dane/ 

WiELANi) (“ the divine hlacksmith ’*) 
olao made two famous swords — viz. 
I'lamherge^ for Maugis; and Balmumjy 
for Siegfried. 

N.B. Oliver’s sword, called Glorious, 
harked all the nine swords of Ansiaa, 
(ialasy and Muuitiean “a foot from the 
pommel. ” {Crofjunnitaiua.) 

An alphabetical list of the fanwus 
su'ords 

At iUittur (ibe brator), uiie of Maboinot’s 
BWorrts. 

Avunrva (alreaiii of anmusb), FritJiiof’s Mword. 

Ar'oundwhti ? .^ron-diht), tbo sw ord of Launci;- 
Jot of the Lake. 

fttilimrdu. llogrero'HRword.inadr by a aorcerosa. 

liu hull )ifL\.)ne of tbo aworda ••£ Siojrfriert, iimd • 
b.\ Wu'IhihI, “the divitio blarkamitli.'' 

ttuptijim.iuip of I he aworda of sii'oiif<*r-Mie-Ann, 
M liif )i Kiok Atiaiaa thn-o yoara to make. 

Jtiutiinvy (blood-feti'hor), If ionic’s swonl. 

TirhniKi (tlaininK), Hiblebraiid'a aword. 

t'llihuiii, Aribiir's Hworil. 

ChUftiuoi (HMoi-d of fjold, t.e.nu ffood as g<*bl>. 
AflCKiil'h aword. 

l oluiln, ibo Oid'a aword. 

f'oni)Uf/iu\ Oruera aword. 

I'ourUau (the aluirt H\v«iid),<tiic of the swords of 
0'.<ier I he J)aiie,\vhi('b took Munificuii three yeaia 
to niako. 

t'KH'ea Afors (.\e11otv deatb'l, ('sesnr'.s swor<l. 

Curttiiia C' tbo aliort awonlj. (See JCUiranf Uu' 
CoiiU'S'iiu' iilid h’luihi^li hums ) 

Dhu' I Fiihefr (iJie Irem liaiif), .Mabomoi's srimj- 


aworda of Ogier the Dune, which took Munillcaii 
three j ears !•> make. 

Nchnt or Schritt ( Y the lopper), Bit^rolf 8 sword. 

Tizcfiia (the poker), King Bucar's sword. {See 
Cm.) 

Trtinchfrn (the trenchant), Agricanc’a sw'ovd. 

WfiHkt\2 aj I ). 1 ring’s atvord. 

WflsHuo, both DietbebandSiutr.iin had a sword 
so cHilcd. 

SSiiJfagiir, AWn gw'ord. 

Sword Excallbar (The). At tliA 
dojith nf ITtf^r Pendragoii there were 
iii.any elaiiniitiis to tins (trowii ; they 
were all ordered to asseinble in tlie 
great ehnreh of London,” on (7hrihtiJia.s 
Eve, and found a sword stuck in a stono 
and anvil with this inscription: “Ho 
who can dmw forth this sword, the same 
is to be king. ’ ’ The knights tried to pull 
it out, but were unable. One day, when 
a tounifiment wtis held, young Arthur 
wanted a sword and took this one, not 
knowing it was a charmed instrument, 
w'hcreujion lie was uiiivorKally acknow- 
ledged to be the God-eleeted king. Tljis 
was the sword of Exoalihar. {TTistory 
of Priiiee Arthur, i. 3.) 

The enchanted sieord (in A mad is of 
Ga 1). Whoever drew this sword froiii 
a rock was to gain access to a subter- 
ranean treasure. (Caj). exxx. iSee also 
(‘aps. lx.\ii. and x(dx.) 


Ouraiidnl, “aMic as Durnudav, Rnlnnd's sword, 
which took .MiiiiUk'an three jcjvrK lo make. 

iniraiidaii oi Diiranduva. film iiifl(‘\ible), Or- 
bimlo s sw<a ti. 

Ktuahbnr or Exrnhhar, (he sword of King 
Art bur (Er ral[('ryifuu'[itre]. to hluTate fioiu the 
stone ) (Ar Mon\ Sutjuii K.M'aliiuii.) 

h'UtmlM’iue or Flobniic (L’ p.\ I.. the tbimc-rutter'i, 
one of ('linrleniHgne s swords, nnd al^i the sword 
of Uimildo, which took. Uallns lUioe yeiira to 
make 

Eluinborac. tlie sword of M;iiigis or ^lahigigi, 
iiiiide l)y Wieiand, ‘‘ the diMiie blHCksmiih.” 

/■'/ereijfv.oiioot the sw'ordsof Stivuig i >ihe-Arin, 
winch look Ansias three Aenr.s to make. 

Fnsberta Jngpitit, another riiiine l'(n' Joycnee 

(t/ V 1. 

(i/oiiofw.Olner'H swnwd, which hacked to pieces 
the nine swords iiiiule by Aiisias, (bilus, and .Mnn- 
in«'aii. 

fimhau (the grave-digger), one of tlie swoidsof 
Strong-i'-the-.\rm, whieli look Annins three years 
lo make, 

f!i am mrief), one of (lie sw/trdn <if Siegfried. 
(i’»vv.-rtci7, t he swonl <jf Roll the Thrall. 
JIuuU-rbnrv <‘J sy I . mt.\ blight), both t'bxui- 
inonr saml Olner's swords w ere s«> calleil. t’losji- 
uioiu's HW'ord took iJallas ihie«* years to make. 
/rule/ (the de;idl\ ), one of Mahomet's swords. 
Jiuieiine (2 syl., joyous), one of Cliarleniagiie's 
swords, which to«iU (iallas thrcHi y c.ars to imike. 
MHiidousinn swiirds iq r.). 

Afedham (the keim). one of Mahomet'^ sw'onl«. 
MeriH'dleuHe it, he mar\ellou“n Doolm's sword. 
/dimung, the sword ihai Witrieli lent .Siegfried. 
iVergbij/, i e. nior-glnif (hig glaixe), Mir Homs's 
BW urU. _ 

ywielrntg fiiail-ring), Dietrn-h s sword. 
Pliiltppan. The sword of Antony, one of the 
triumvirs. 

Queru’biter la foot-bread tli), both Haro J. and 
Thoralf Hkolinson had a sword so called. 

Sacko, Bek's sword. , 

Summmha Haroan-al-Raschid’s sword. 
Sanfflaniore (the big bloody glaive), Braggadiv 
ehlo'8 Bword. , , ... 

JSauvtufuw (8 syl., the relentless), one of the 


Sword of God ( 7’/te). Khaled Ibn al 
Waled was so called fur his prowess at 
the battle of Muta. 

Sword of Rome {The), Marcellas, 
\v1jo opposed Hannibal, (b.c. 21G-214.) 

Sword of the Spirit {The). The 
Word of God (Eph. vi. 17). 

^ Sword (phrasosi and proverbs). 

A t swnrd.\^ point. In deadly hostilitj^ 
ready to tight each other with swords. 

Po/ce not fie irith a sirord. This was 
a precept of Pythagoras, meaning add 
not fuel to fire, or do not imtato an 
angi'y man by sharp words which will 
only increase his rage. (See lamblieh us : 
Protrepticsj syiiihol ix ) 

To put to the .Ml ord. To slay. 

Vour tongue is a double-edged sirord. 
You first s;iy one thing and then tho 
contrary ; yoiir argument cuts both ways. 
The allusion is to the double-edged sword 
out of the mouth of the Son of Man — one 
edge to condcinn, and the other to save. 
(!^v. i. 10.) 

Yours is a Delphic sirord— At cuts both 
migs. Erfusiniis says a Delphic sword is 
th.'it W'hich accommodates itself to the 
pro or con. of a subject. The I'eferciice 
is tf) tlio double meaniug.s of the Delphic 
(»raclrs, called in Greek Delphtke nmeh^ 







Of aiodj^ 

UemM ^A6^\.lttit6c8 ''Vmco -'i4ewil» and 
wMm' (wom by getitIfimo& of the 
pBoahSi bistead d bendaio^ atitiquO) or 
oraameo-bistoiio dresaM, wom in 


Gaming ran 
bigb at Bath, and frequently led to dis- 
putee and lesoii to tiie sword, then 
eeomHj caified by well-dressed men. 
Swords were therefore prohibited by 
Nash in the pubUc rooms; still they 
were wenn iin m streets, when Nosh, in 
eonaeqnenoe of a duel fought by torch- 
li^t by notorious gamesters, made 
tiSe me absolute— ** That no swords 
maid on imy account be wom in Bath.'* 

Swwm Brothera, *‘in the Old 
law, were persons who by 
naSuiA oath covenanted to share each 
other’s fortune.” {Burnlt.) 


«t HIgligate. {See Hioh- 

l^arlte (3 syl.). A self-indulgent 
person ; a wanton. The inhabitants of 
SyVariSj in South Italy, were proverbial 
for their luxurious bving and self- 
indulgjBnoe. A tale is told by Seneca 
of aSybarite who complained that he 
oould not rest comfortamy at night, and 
being asked why, repUed, ” He found a 
Tose^eaf doubled under 1^, and it hurt 
him.” Bipaillb.) 

Alt is cHim as would delfglit the heart 
Of Byl»rlte of old.” 

raomson: Ciutle of Indolence, canto i. 

SpbarUe, llie Sybarites taught their 
hones to dance to the sound of a pipe. 
Vnien the (protonians marched against 
Sybaris they began to play on their 
p^n* whereupon all the Sybarite horses 
mwn out in array, before the toa^n 
began to donee ; disorder soon prevailed 
in ibe ranks, and the victory was quick 
and easy. 

Spigmiira and Spoomore. Syca- 
more is the plane-tree of the maide 
imtdfy'iAeer pseitdo-ptaidutuif or greater 
maide). The sycomore is the Egyptian 
(Greek, mkotnoront a fig), 
^e tiee into which Zacchseus climbed 
(tdike xix. 4), to see Christ pass is 
wroi^y called a sycamore or maple, as 
it. tms the sycomore or wild fig. The 
'have trondated the word eor- 
llWtlyr**“ montaU un ayvumore 
pffurUmry 

from the Greek eui’o* 


expofta^ion of fin ; the’ law 
more than a dead letten but thsce 
always found mean fmlows who, for 
tiieir own piitate enda^ impeached those 
who violate it ; hence sycopbant came 
to signify first a government tpodyy and 
then a toady generally. ^ 

1 here use ' eycopbant* in Its original Beose.a9 
a wretch who flatters the Prevailing forty by liio 
forming against his neighhonrs, under pretelict' 
that they are exporters «>f nroliibited ngs.*’— Co/ci- 
rktffe: BlooraphVt vul. ill. chap. x. p. SSQ. 

Syo'ormK. A witch, whose son was 
Caliban. {SJiakespeare : The Tempeet,) 

Sye’aite* A |pranite so called from 
Syene, in Egjpt, its great quarry. 

Syllogism. The five hexameter 
verses which contain Ihe symbolto names 
of all the different syllogistic figures are 
os follow : — 

” Barbara, Celarent, Barii, FeriSetor. pnJrie. 

Cessre, Oamestrea, Featind, BarOkO, eeeundm. 

Tertia, Paraptl. DisainiB, Datlai, Felapton. 

Jiokarda, FerfaSn, habet. Qmrfa inntper addit 

iiranutnitp,Camenc8, Dlmaria, Vea&po. Fresisou.* 

N.B. vowel 

A universal aifirmatilre. 

E universal negative. 

I particular afirmative. 

0 particular negative. 

Taking the first line as the standard, 
the initm letters of all the words below 
it show to which standard the syllogism 
is to be reduced ; thus, BarOko is to be 
reduced to ” Barbara,” Cesftre to ” Cela- 
rent,” and so on. * 

Sylphs, accoi'ding to Middle A^e 
belief, are the elemental spirits of air ; 
BO named by the Hosicrucians and Cabal- 
ists, from the Greek silphi (a butterfly 
or moth). {See Gnomes.) 

Sylphs. Any mortal who has pre- 
served inviolate chastitv may enjoy in- 
timate familiarity ■with these gentle 
. spirits. All coquettes at death become 
i^lphs, ‘*and sport and flutter in the 
fields of air.” 

” Whoever, fair and cliaste, 

Uejecia iiiankind, is by some sylph emnr«i(ihd.” 

Popp ? Ua^ of the Lock, i. 

Sylvam Llgniim Fsrre {In). To 
cairy coals to Newcastle, Frendi 
say, ** Porter de Veau d ht ririh^e.** To do 
a work of supererogatkUi ; to paint tiie 
lily, or add another perfume to the 
violet, or perform any other superfluous 
or ridiculous excess. 

SylveBter {SQ, Tbepoiiewbo con- 
vorted Constantine the Gr^t' Afidv- bia . 
mother by ” Ike miracle of lestoih^^ 
life a dead ox.” The ox wasklUed'byA 
magician fttf X'Hjelof skill, and-li0 wbO' 
restored it to liie was to be aeowte^' 
tlM semot of uw'Uoa /Xiilajto? 



Ssiiviuai 


1199 Symbols fk Saisito 


ift an iraitaiion of to Bffile 

iftW of |Qd topi^^lietB of Baal. 

flM'viiui Bo'aiUk Suppoaed to be 
Coif to Gfood, a contempor^ of Ausc/- 
niuB, wbo often mentions him ; but not 
even the titles of his works are known. 
He was a Britoi writer. 

Symbol originally meant the corre- 
pouding part of a tally, ticket, or ooin 
cut in twain. The person who presented 
the piece which fitted showed a 
-* symbol’^ of his right to what he 
claamod. (Greek, stm ballo, to put or 
oast together.) 

Symb^ of Salats. 

SAtyTS. , SYMBOLR. 

Agatha ■ . Carrying her breasts in a dish. 

AgathoH .. .. A book and crosier. 

Agnea A lamb at hoi* side. 

Anagta^gia .. A palm branch. * 

Andraie •. A saltire cross. 

Anne . ^ A hook in her hand. 

Anthtmy . . • . A tau cross, Avith a heil at the 

end, and a pig by his Rule. 
Apollo*nin .. ..A tooth and jialm brauoh. Hho 

Is ^plied to by those who 
suffer from toothache. 
AeaphandAydan A crosier. 

Batura . . . . A liook and palm branch. 

Batnobag •. ..A staff in one hand and an 

open hook in the other ; or 
a rake. 

Bartholomew • • A knife ; ora processional cross. 
BlaUe .. •. Iron combs, with which liis 

body was torn to pieces. 
BrlAget .. •• A crosier and book. 

Cuthtn'ine •• •• An inverted sword, or large 

Cerilia . . . Playing on a harp or organ. 

Chrigtopker .. A gigantic figure carrying 
Chnst over a ri\ er. 

Clare •• •• A imlm branch. 

Clement .. .. A rapal crown, or an anchor. 

He was drowned witli an 
anchor tied round his neck; 
also a pot. 

J-.. Two shoemakers at work. 


OriepUtH 
Outhhert . 
David 

Denyg 

Dorothy • 
Edward th 


Cor^gagi 

Imiweth 


Eh 

FaUh 

nuse 

,Floteor 


JFraneie 

I^yaore' 

(Batriel . 
George 

Qm 


Jer&me 


. St. Osbald's head in his hand. 

.. A leek, in coiiiuioiuomtiou of 
hm victory oa cr the Saxons. 

.. Holding his inirred head in 
his hand. 

. . Cnri'ylng a basket of fruit, 
i'rmvned Avith a nimbus, and 
iioldiug a scc'iitre. 

.. St. John and the lamb .at her 
.feet. 

.. A gridiron. 

.. An anchor. 

.. Her head lu her hand, and a 
flower sprouting out of her 
neck. 

.. A seraph inllicting the fl\'e 
wounds of Christ ; or a lily 
on a trampled globe. 

.. Arrayed in a long robe, pray- 
ing and holding his beads 
in one hand. 

.. A flower-pot full of lilies lie- 
tween him and the Virgin, 

.. Mounted on horseback, and 
transfixing a diugou. 

. . A hind, witu its head in the 
« sainrs lap. 

.. The monogram I.H.9. on the 
breast or in the sk^, circled 


/pIMffiHS *• 

With a giory. "f^lrhold says 
thenu'ttery of. the Trinity 
. . ’ was thus reread to him. 

t , A <w » icallap^ 


, ftantTB. 

Jameg-the Lesg . 
John SaptUt 

John Evangeligt^ 


.A ftiHefs 

byBimouthefunte* ' ' 

. A canel-hafr garment, imnlt 
rude cross, and a lamb af 

. A ^ch^e, out, of which a 
dragon or serpent is issuing, 
and an open bt»ok ; or a 
young man with an eagle 
m tbebsckground. (Bsoltiel 

. A blue hat, and etudying a 
largo folio volmuo, 

Jnde With a club or lance. 

Julian •> .. Ferrying trsAellers across a 

stream. 

Lairrmee . . . . A book and gridiron. 

Loiiig .. ..A king kneeling, Avith the 

arms of France at his feet : 
a bishop blessing him, ana 
a dove descending on hia 
head. . . 

Loy A crozier and hammer. He is 

the imtron saint of smiths. 
With a short staff in her baud, 
and the devil behind her ; 
or with eyes in a dish. C«sse 
Lucy.) 

Sitting at a reading-desk, be- 
neath which appears an ox*s 
head; or pictorlally engaged 
upon a Bambino. (Ezekiel 
vii. 1 - 10 ./ 

Treading on a dragon, or 
piercing it with the cross. 

A man seated writing, with a 
lion cuuchant at bis feet. 

On hot-selmck, dividing his 
cloak with a beggar behind 
him on foot. 

Mary the Virgin . . Carryi ng the child Jesus. and s 
lily IS someAvheve displa} ed. 
A box of ointment. 

With a balberd, with whjcb 
Nadahar killed him. As an 
evangelist, he holds a iieil, 
with which he is writing on 
a scroll. The most ancient 
symbol is a man's fiice. 
(Ezekiel vii. 1-10.) 

In armour, with a cross, or 
else bolding scales. In wbicli 
he is weighing souls. 

A tub with naked Influits In 
It. He Is jiatrou saint of 
children. 

Paul V sword and a hook. Dressed 

as a Bonian. 

Kovs and a triple cross ; or a 
fish ; or a cock. 

A imstoral staff, surmounted 
AA'ith a iTosH. lie was hung 
on a tall pillar. 

A Avallet, and a dog with a Inal 
in its mouth sitting by. He 
shows a boil in bis thigh. 
Bound to a tree, his arms tied 
liebiiid bini, and his body 
transfixed with arrows. Two 
archers stand by his side ; 
sometimes presenting a 
sheaf of arrows to the JUord. 
A saw, because he was BSArn 
ncunder. 

A bonk and a stone m his hand. 
The devil holding her hand. 

and tempting her. 

Armed xviih a nalUei*d in his 
band, and with a sabre by 
bis aide. 

With a builder's rule, or a 
atone in his hand, or holding 
the lance with whiph he 
was slain nt Mella'pouf . 

Tfl<iwiti«o/C«w- 1 .Kneeling, imd a man bAInd 
terbwry J him striking at him With a 
sword. , ^ 

Vraula •• A book and arrowsL' iBbe was 

sysiSKss JS& If™" 

by the Frinve of tae H 
(/See APOBTtEMEVAEgELfWn, 010.) 


Lticy 


Luke 


Margaret 

Mark 

Martin 


Mary Magtfalen 
Matthew .. 


Michael 


Eickolag 


retfsr 

Philip 


Itoche 


Hvbagtian 


Himun 


Stephen 

Theodora 


Theodore 


Thomas 



tfabard 




oi other eamd duunetears. 

Ab old nnn vmtnitig « Wnife, 
r«i^,ti>«tnkeBlBaoB Imc, 
who It bonnd on to altat. 
An angel nmttt hit html, 
and a mm it oanght iu the 
thicket. 

.Kneeling, ahnre Is tfn angel 
with a twiird. aonietnuet 
he 18 reinretented phi^ ing a 
harp. 

irith how and an on a. going 
to meet Jacob 

Sitting naked on the ground, 
with three fi lends talking 
to him 

Converging n I th hiH biothere 
Beiijanun is lepieeeuied as 
a mere bo\ 

With a moiic} hag In tho 
last supper he li.ia knocked 
o\er the Balt with hia light 
elbon . 

With Holofernes* head in one 
band, and a tabre in the 
othei. 

Is repiesente<l as looking out 
of the ark a indow at a dove, 
which 18 flying to the ark, 
oli\e brancli in its Iieak. 

Is 1 epresented as ai ra\ ed in a 
1 11 h tunic and cru^t iied A 
harp 18 placed behind him 
la reiiresented in rojal rolieg, 
standing under an aich. 


ItavUt 


Job . 


Joseph 


Judao Hntmot 


JtuUth 


ITooh 


JTfitgSiiid. 
Stdamou . 


Snnbollam of Colours, whether 
dispia^^ed in dresses, tlie background 
of nictures, or otherwise : 

Black typifies grief, death. 

J9/iie, ho]>e, lo^e of divine works ; ^in 
oresses) divine contemplation, piety, sin- 
eerily. 

ib/l? hhief peace, Christian prudence, 
love of good works, a serene conscience. 

Gcldy glory and power. 

Green, faith, gmdness, immortality, 
the xesurrection of the just ; (in dresses) 
the gladness of the faithful. 

pale green, baptism. 

Greg, tribulation. 

Puiyle, justice, royalty. 

Itea, mar^dom for faith, charity ; (in 
dreflses) divine love. 

Poee^eoUmr, martyrdom. Innocent III. 
says of martym and apostles, ** St et %lh 
eunt floree ivaarum et hha cmraUtum.*' 
{jie&usr, alto Mgst,, i. 64.) 

Bajfron, confessors. 

Searlet, the fervour and glory of wit- 
nesses to riie CbuToli. 

Stiver, chastity and purity. 

Violet, penitence. 

White, purity, temperance, iiinooence, 
chastity, faith; (in dresses) innocence 
and ptmty. 


. af WUfMM and Gema, 

Amethget typifies humiliiy. 

IhamonA, invulnerable faith. 

8mll%«, aiiaenfy. 


purity. 


Ssrrawi of tho IHMu Fi*ogi. 6)9 

called by Tasso. 

Syr'te, am Bichardson, derives its 
name from Suri (a delicate ros^; hence 
Sunetan (the land of roses). The Jews 
called Sym Aram, 

Syrttfl. A quicksand. Applied es- 
pecially to a part of the African coast. 
(Greek agrtisT} 


TP 

T, in music, stands for Tatti (all), 
meaning all the instruments or voices 
are to Join. It is the opposite of S for 
Solo, 

inserted with a double hyphen 
between a. verb ending with a vowel and 
the pronouns elle, \l, or on, is called “ t 
ephelcystic,” as, gting-f-t/, dtre*t^on, 
(S^c N, Masks zn G-sajocas.) 

Marked with a T, Criminals con- 
victed of felony, and admitted to the 
benefit of clergy, were branded on the 
biawn of the thumb with the letter T 
(thief). The law was abolished by 7 
and 8 George IV., 0 . 27. 

Itjlth to a T, Exactly. The allusion 
is to work that mechanics square with 
a T-rule, especially useful in making 
right angles, and in obtaining perpen- 
diculars on paper or wood. 

The aaintly T'a, Sin Ttoder, Sin 
Tantony, Sin Tawdry, Sin Tausin, Sin 
Tedmund, and Sin Telders; otherwise 
St. Andrew, St. Anthony, St. Audry, St. 
Austin [Augustine], St. Edmund, and 
St. Ethelred. Tooley is St. Olat. 

T.Y,C., in the language of horse- 
racing. means the Two-Tear-Old Course 
scumes. Under six furlongs. 

T-Bule (A), A ruler shaped like a 
Greek T. (See above,) 

Tab. An old Tab, An old maid; 
an old tabby or cat. So called because 
old maids usually make a cat their com- 
panion. 

TaVard. The Tabard, in Southwark, 
is where Chaucer supjjMses his pilgrims 
to have aasembled. The tabard was a 
jacket without sleeves, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, 
winged at the shoulder like a cape, and 
worn by military nobles over their 
armour. It was generally embla g gfted 
with hezaldic devices. Hemds stfil wear 
a tabard. 


U 


Itahsrt 

mfeta^ngn. 
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Tab^airdar* A mar of Queen^s Ool- 
ite, Oxford. So called because his 

S own bos tabard sleeves — that is, loose 
ieeves, terminating a little below the 
elbow in a point. 

TaVarln. He^a a Tabarin—a, merry 
Andrew. Tabaiiu was the fellow 6t 
Mondor, a famous vendor of quack 
medicines in the reign of Charles IX. 
By his antics and coaise wit he collected 
gieat crowds^ and both he and his 
master grew rich. Tabariii bought a 
handsome chateau in Dauphin^*, but the 
aristocracy out of jealousy murdered 
him. 

Tabby, a cat, so called because the 
briudiiiigs of the tabby were thought to 
resemble the waterings of the silk of the 
name. (French, Imia ; Italian, etc., 
iahi; Persian, retabi^ a rich iigured silk.) 

“ Deniurest. of tUo tahhy kind, 

Tku i)onsi ve Sell ina rec 1 i ned.** Gay, 

Tabula Rasa (Latin). A clean slate 
on which anything can be written. 

“When a tfirl Iuib boon tuu^bt to ke<*p her 
nnnd n Muia ram till she conies to years of 
uiscn rioH. nhe will li« luore free to act on her 
o\Mi imiiirul iinitulBCH.”- ir. H. It. 

Table. ApelUa^ table. A pictured 
table, representiiiff the excellency of 
sobriety on one side, and the deformity 
of intemperance on the other. 

Tables of Cebes. ^ Cebes was a Theban 
philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, and 
one of the interlocutoi's of Plato’s 
Thecdo. His Tables or Tableau supposes 
him to he placed before a tableau or 
panorama representiug the life of man, 
which the philosopher describes with 
great accuracy of judgment and splend- 
our of sentiment. This tableau is some- 
times appended to Epictetus, 

Table of Pytharforas, The common 
multiplication table, carried up to ten. 
The table is parcelled off into a hundred 
little squares or cells. (JSee Tabula.) 

Knights of the Hound Table, A mili- 
tary order instituted by Arthur, the 
“first king of the Britons,” a.d. 616. 
Some say they were twenty-four in 
number, some make the number as high 
1 ^ 150, and others reduce the number to 
twelre. They were ail seated at a 
round table, tnat no one might claim a 
post of honour. 

TJte Twehw Tables, The tables of the 
Rmnan laws enmved on brass, bret^ht 
iitum Al^afis to Borne by iihe decemvirs. 

Tunnng the tabka, Rebutting a 
cWge b^brmgmg forth a oounter- 
'^atge.r Thus, if a husband accuses 
of extravagance dres^i she 


“ tutns the tables upon him by aocnlki^ . 
ing him of extravagance in w olob.: 
The Bomans prided ^emselves on 
tables made of citron wood, from Miteif** 
rita'nia, inlaid with ivory, and sold at a 
most extrav^ant price — some equal ta 
a senator’s income. When the gentle- 
men Accused the ladies of extravamunbe, 
the ladies retorted by remindii^^ 
gentlemen of what they spent in tablea, 
Pliny calls this taste of the Bomans 
mensa'rum insania. 

It is also used for ^^dudi aMerttm 
partem^'* and the allusion is then^ilightfy 
modified— “We have considered th»^ 
wife’s extravagance ; let us now look to 
the husband’s.” 

“We will iHiw tmii llie tahlea, Jiml show tbe 
liexametei’B iii ull ilioir Yiinnir.''—The Tnuea. 

Table d’H6te [the hoaCs table-]. An 
ordimuy. In the Middle Ages, and even 
down to the reign of Louis XIV., the 
landlord’s tabic was the only public 
diuiug-place known in Germany and 
France. The first restaurant was opened 
in Paris during the reign of the Grand 
Monarqur, and was a gi'eat success. 

Table Money. Money appropriated' 
to the purposes of hospitality. 

Table-Turning. The presumed art 
of turning tables without the applica- 
tion of mechanical force. Said by some 
to be tlie work of departed spirits, and 
by others to be due to a force akin to 
mesmerism. Jackson Davis (the Seer of 
Poughkeepsie), a cobbler, professed, in 
1848, to hear “ spirit voices in the air.” 
{tke Spiritualism.) 

Tableaux Vivanta (French, living 
pictures). Kepreseutations of statuary 
groups by living persons, invented by 
Madame Geiilis while she had charge of 
the children of the Due d’Orleans. 

Tabooed. Devoted. Forbidden. This 
is a Polynesian term, and means conse- 
crated or set apart. Like the Gr^ek 
anathema^ the Latin stfirr, the French 
aacre^ etc., the word has a double mean- 
ing — one to consnerate, and one to incur 
the penalty of violating the conseexu- 
tiou. {See Tapu.) 

Tab'orltes (3 eyl.). A sect of Hus- 
sites in Bohemia. So called from tl|e 
fortress Tabor, about fifty miles from 
Prague, from which Nicholas von Huitsi- 
neez, one of the founders, expelled the 
Imperial army. They are now incor- 
porated with the Bohemian Bre^^ifQn. 

l^bonrat. The right ^ sitting in 
^ Itfesenoe o| the au^n. Sn ^ 
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aiietat Trmdh court oertain hiS&m bad 
the droit do taioHret (right of Bitting on a 
tabouret in the inesenee of the queen). 
At fijset it was limited to princesses; 
but subsequently it was extended to all 
the ribkf ladies of the queen’s house- 
hold; and later still the wives of am- 
bsesM^ofs, dukes, lord ohanoellor, and 
keeper of the se^ enjoyed the privi- 
lege. Genttemen shnuarly privileged 
had the droit do fitutemi. 

Qai me WMstorntt 

jjtt msrqwae » le tAhouref ** 

Btramer t Le Marqutt de Ca^t aba» 

^SMvSkm Tolate'iue. The astro- 
nomioal tables composed by order of 
AljAuxoso X of Castile, in the middle of 
the thirteenth oentmy, weie so called 
beoanse tiiey were adapted to the city of 
Tole'dio. 

^‘‘His Tables Tolletanea foi tb he brought, 

FSl srulcottected, ne rlief lakkeil n<nt.rfit *' 
Chaurer . Cauterbuty Taltt^ 11^^) 

YIn'oe syl.). Latm for candle. Si- 
lence is most discreet. Tact is Latin for 
**be silent/’ and candle is symbolical of 
hffht, phraee means *'keep it 

dark,” do not thiow light upon it. 
Piel&g, m his Amelia (chap, x.), says, 

** Toite^ madam, is Latin tor candle.” 
There is an historical allusion woith le- 
memberiiig. It was customary at one 
time to express disapprobation of a play . 
or actor by thiowing a candle on the | 
stage, and when this was done the cur- 
tain was immediately drawn down. 
Oultor (vol. i. p. 6), m his Hmtoiy of 
the Theatira of Lonmn^ gives ns an in- 
Btanoo of this which occurred .January 
2dth, 1772, at Covent Garden theatre, 
when the inece before the public was An 
Mour Before Marr%agc. Someone threw 
a candle on the stage, and the curtain 
was dropped at once. 

** There are sonie an Id erorieg tint c innot l»e 
nppedupawiinwiUientiresfifeO to ilh oii< et iied 
Taett IS Latin f oi rand le A*r w At nit lit tlgn unt- 
let, chap. XI. (Sir Walter » ratbci loud of the 
phrase) 

**Mufn, William, mum T<u:e is Latin foi 
esndle”— W B TtMta: Fany Talcb of the Jiieh 
PeneeMbrvn P> 350 . 

N.B, We have several of these old 
phrases ; one of the best is, ” Brandy is 
Latin for goose ” ig.v,), 

(2 syl.). The horse 


(2 sryi.). 

of Ogier le Dane. The woid means 
brown-spot.” {See House.) 

T^lWllltlUitlontu. Show of argument. 
Argomeot irhk^ seems pt'tma facte 
ph^ble end 'spcbious, but has no real 
or vriiue. 

**Mr. Speoesr is again aflilotad with his old 
oomplatiit tmwM ratUmU, and taices big words for 
gM tbtagS."— gyn Otfa; JCT. Spencer’s putt 


Vnii^^iplaga. Chinese icbels. 
word means Vntveraal Teaee, and arose 
thns : Hung-sew-tseueu, a man of hum* 
ble birth, and on unsuccessful candidate 
fora government office^ was induced by 
some missionary tracts to renounce idol- 
atry, and found the society of Tae-pi]^g, 
which came into collision with the im- 
perial authorities in 1850. Hung now 
gave out that he was the chosen instru- 
ment in Gtod’s hands to uproot idolatry 
and establish the dynasty of Universal 
Feqce ; he assumed the title of TaS* 
ping-wang {Prince ojf Univeraal Jbacd), 
and called his five chief officers princes. 
Nankm was made their capital m 1860, 
but Colonel Gordon (called Chinese Got* 
don) in 1864 quelled the insurrection, 
and overthrew the armies of Hung. 

Taf Data or Talfisty. A fabric made 
of bilk; at one time it was watered; 
hence Taylor says, ”No taffaty more 
changeable than they.” Xotre mot 
taffeta forme, par onomafo^c^dn bmtt 
one fnt cetic etoffeX (IVoucisque- 
Michel.) 

The fAbiic liRH often (bamred itscbaracler 
Ar one tune it was silk and linou, at anotbei ^ilk 
titid wool In the eikbteeiitli f entury it was lus< 
tions Silk, f-onietunos stiii>ed with gold 

Taffata phraser. Smooth sleek phrases, 
euphemisms. We also use the words 
fustian, stuff, silken, shoddy, buckram, 
\elvet, satin, lutestring, etc., etc., to 
qualify phrases and hterary compositioiiB 
spoken or wiitten. 

“ Taffata idiiaws silken teims precise, 
lliiee-pileil b>i»oi bolei ’* 

Alinhi*pf at t Lot (i'e Labotu 't Lott, \ S 

Taffy. A Welshman. So called from 
David, a vciy common Welsh name. 
David, familiarly Davy, becomes in 
Wclhli Taffid, Taffy. 

Tag Rag, and BobtalL Theinlann 
xgiiohiU. A ” tag ” is a doe in the second 
year of her age; a “rag,” a herd of 
deer at lutting time ; “ bobtail,” a fawn 
just weaned. 

^ According to HalHwell, a sheep of 
the first year is called a taff. Tag is 
sometimes wiitten ebatf, 

** It will swallow ns all np, sli iw and men, shag, 
la^.and bobtail.”— Aa&slait; Paittau 7 wl,ly,ys, 

TAglMlxm (2 syl.). A means em- 
ployed by the Scotch in inquiring into 
futuriW. A person wrapped up in the 
liide of a fresn-slain bullock was plaoed 
beside a wateirfall, or at the foot of a 
precipice, and there left to meditate oh 
tile question propounded. Wlmtem his 
fancy suggested to him m ^ 
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Take la, Tbv 


for^the inspiratioii of 

** liftst eveninff-tid« 


Ttie Taeualrm called." . , , . 

8w WalmSeoH: La^ ofiMLake, i\. 4 


l^'lierlte* (3 s; 


A dynasty of 


flva kings who reimed in Khorassan for 
i^y-two years $20-872). So called 
from the f onnder, Tahgr, general of the 
Calif's army. 


fUL Lim^a tail. Lions, according 
to legend, wipe out their footsteps with 
their tail, that they may not he bracked. 

Tw\.U%ng the h/en^e tail. (/Sp^Twist- 
x2ro.) 

He has no more tail than a Manx cat. 
There is a breed of cats iu the Isle of Man 
Without tails. 


Tall*. The men of Kent are bom 
with tails, as a punishment for the 
murder of Thomas a Becket. (J^ainbert : 
l*eraMb,) (/See the Spectator, 173.) 


*' For Beckct's tMkc, KoiitH.hvt(>8SliaIlhavetailP.’' 

Jiuditw atartkl. 


Taile, It is said that the Ghilane 
race, which number between 30,000 and 
40,000, and dwell “ far beyond the Sen- 
naar," have tails three or foui* inches 
long. Colonel du Con et tells us he care- 
fuly examined one of this race named 
Belial, the slave of an emir in Mecca, 
wnose house he frequonted. ( jrorUl of 
Wottdere^ p. 206.) 

The Niam-niams of Africa are tailed, 
so we are told. 


TalUk The Chinese men were made 
to shave their heads and wear a queue or 
tail by the Maiichu Tartars, who, iu the 
seventeenth century, subdued the coun- 
ty, and compelled the men to adopt the 
Manchu dress. The women were allowed 
to compress their feet as before, although 
the custom is not adopted by the 
TarUkrs. 

y a tergo eaudam genV* 

probably refei-s to the pigtails once 
worn. ^ 

Tailor*. The three tailors of Tooleg 
Street, Canning says that three tailora 
of Tooley Street, Southwark, addressed 
a petition of grievances to the House of 
Gmnmons, beginning— “ We, the people 
of England.” {See Vavgeut.) 

N%n$ imlors make a man. The present 
scope of this expression is that a tailor 
is so much more feeble than another 
man that it would take nine of them 
to nokke a man of average stature and 
^brength. There is a trration that an 


orphan lad, in 1742, applied to afaahion- 
able London tailor for alms, llbenb 
were nine journeymen in the establkdt- 
ment, each of whom contributed some- 
thing to set the little oiphan up whli a 
fruit barrow. The* little mOTohant m 
time became rich, and adopted for kia 
motto, Xine tailors made me a man,” 
or *^ Xine tailoie make a man.” This 
certainly is not the origin of the ex- 
pression, inasmuch as we find a smdlBr 
one used by Taylor a century before that 
date, and referred to as of old standing, 
even then. 

** fliome fouhsh knave, I thinks, at first begau 
Tbs abtnrter that thioe taylers are one man.*' 
Taylor: Wo>J[n», Ul. 73*(iaB0). 

V Another suggestion is this : At tiie 
death of a man the tolling bell is rung 
thrice three tolls ; at the death of a 
woman it is rung only three-two tolls. 
Hence nine tolls indicate the death of a 
man. Hall i well gives telled = told, and 
a tolling-bell is a teller. In regara to 
“ make,” if ri the French fai re, as On Ic 
faisait morty i.c. some one gave out or 
made * i known that he was dead. 

“Tin* fouriiH* ot the Tunitie was founded in 
maniie. . . . Ail'Uii our forefatlior, . . and £ve 
of Adam the nude ijeiaonno, and of them both 
was the thud iiei sons At the death of a manne 
three hells uchiildo be runcre as his kiiyll, in wor- 
st hepiw of tlie Tnnitie— for a woinauno,wbo Is 
the sot unde itersonne of thn Tnniiie, two belles 
St hulth‘ he ruimen ' —An old Enpluh HonuNJor 
'iiuutu Siimlay (see SUaJtt. Manneia and Cua- 
foMiA, \oi 111 i» jrti.) 

Tailor’s Sword (A), or A Tailor’s 
Dagger. A needle. 

“ Till* tailoi s f I oss-hvtfoil on tlioir Tioardf, 
Neetlle-aiiiieil, liand-extended, preimred 
To •tt.ib riip blat'k tioth with their swords [to 
iniike up niiuii iiiuirj 
The inst.int that tleiilh is tlet laied " 
rctn Pindat Gtcat CiyaTuiLMlo W'ool, Kpist 1. 

Take a Back Seat {To), To be 
set aside ; to be deferred for the present. 
A parliamentary phrase. 

*' When theic soeiiicd to he a fendeney ... to 
make the Inch ijuestion, in the cant of the dS}, 
‘takealiack seat,' Tnionist indiKnatlon knew no 
bounds ''—The Daily Graphic^ February 0th, isoa. 

Take a Hair of the Dog tkat Bit 
You. After a debaucli, take a little 
wine the next.day. Take a cool draught 
of ale in the morning,^ after a night’js 
excess. The advice was given litraally 
in ancient times, ** If a dog bites you, 
put a hair of the dog into ^ wound,” 
on the homoeopathic principle of 
ha siHiitibus eitrantnr^* (like cures like). 

Take in Tow (7b). Take under 
guidance. A man who takes a lad in tow 
acts as his guide and director. To tow a 
ship or barge is to guide and draw it 
along by tow-lines. 
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Talking BMl 


WIM MaaralBk (Tb). Attoodi^ 
obQfdi the Stinday af^ a fimeml. it 
ja the omtonu eBpecially in the northern 
o^tiie8» for all the moumcgi, eiid some- 
tunes the bearers also, to sic in a specific 
new all together the Sunday after a 
inneraL It matters not what place of 
worship they usually attend—all unite 
in the ^‘taking mourning.’* 

Thka Tm with Him (/), i.e. I 
floor my adversary by winning every 
rubber. If he beats me in billiards, he 

has me on toast.*’ (Indian i^lang.) 

Tnldii* the Bank* A Scotch phrase 
for family Worship. 

mdag On. Said of a woman in 
hysterics ; to fret ; to grieve passionately, 
as, Come, don’t take on so ! ” 

** Lmice. ho . . lookuiKm hiinaelf thevrhole 
Tiurdfiii 4>i Dmiui* Debhitcli h . . . * tHkmg uu,’ as 
BQch fits of prtMo hyHtenra are usually let niciL*' 
— ififir W Scott : Pom tl of the Peah^ chap. xx% i 

Taklnff a Si^ht. Putting the right 
thumb to the nose and spreading the 
Angers out. This is done as much as to 
say, “ Do you see any green in my eye ? ” 
“Tell that to the marines:” ** Crrdaf 
Jffd(eu.s^ nm egoJ*^ Captain Mariyat tells 
118 that some “of the old coins of Den* 
mark represent Thor with his thumb to 
bis nose, and his four fingers extended 
in the air ; ” and Panurge (says Rabe- 
lais, Pantagrn€l^hoo\ii\. 19) “suddenly 
lifted his right band, put his thumb to 
his nose, and spread his fingers straight 
out ’’ to express incredulity. 

**The flaenstan be Haysnoitoid that iiidicatosa 
doubt, 

Bui piita Ills thumb unt<i bia no<sp, and opipads 
Ilia fingers out ” Ingoldeby * Stll UouK. 

Taking Time by the Fereleok- 

Seize the present moment . “ Carpe 
Time personified is represented 
with a lock of luur on his for^ead but 
none on the rest of his head, to signify 
that time past cannot be used, but time 
present may be seized by the forelock. 

Tal^botype (3 syl.). A photog^hic 
process invented in 1839 by Fox Taloot, 
who called it “the Calotype Process.” 
(fiee Daoubbbeotypb.) 

Tala (1 syl.). A tally ; a reckoning. 
In Exod. V. we have Um of bneks, A 
measuie by number, not by weight. 

An M taU, Any marvellous 

legondary story. 

To tm taUa out of ichool. To utter 
abroad affairs not meant for the public 
ew- 

/Tala of a Tub (The). A ridiculous 
namtive or tale of fiction. The refer* 
eooo is to Bean Swift’s tale so called. 


TalOBt^ meaning clevemess or 
of inteUimoe, is a word borrowed mtt 
Matt. xxT. U-30. 

Talaa (2 syl.). Persons in the court 
from whom the sheriff or his dark makes 
selections to supply the idaoe of jurors 
who have been empraelled, but are Jdot 
in attendance. It is tiio first word of 
the Latin sentence which piuVides for 
this contingency. (Tdlee de 
BtanVtbue.) 

' “ To serve for inrymen w tales.” 

Bilker : J7i«Uhra«, lii, S. 

To pray a taUo. To pray that the 
number of jurymen may be completed. 
It sometimes happens that Jurgen ore 
challenged, or that less than tyrelve are 
in the court. ^ When this is the case the 
jury con request that their complement 
be made up from persons in the court. 
Those who supplement the jury ore 
called talrsmen^ and their names arc set 
down in a book called a taleebook. 

Tal'gol (in llitdtbroif), famous for 
killing flies, was Jackson, butcher of 
Newgate Street, who got his captain's 
commission at Naseby. 

Tallamaii. A figure cut or engraved 
on metal or stone, under the influence of 
certain planets. In order to free any 
place of vermin, the figure of the ob- 
noxious animal is made in wax or con- 
secrated metal, in a plauetaty hour, niul 
this is called the talisman. ( Warbs) ton,) 

** Hp Bwure that yon had rubbed biB house. 
And BtulebiR taliaroaniu lunse ” 

S. Butler: Hudibiaa^puit in 1. 

TudiBman. The Abraxas Stone is a 
most noted talisman. (6 ^^Abbaxab.) In 
Arabia a talisman is still used, consisting 
of a piepe of paper, on which are written 
the names of the Seven Sleepers and 
their dog, to protect a house from ghosts 
and demons. The talisman is supposed 
to be sympathetic, and to receive au in- 
fluence from the planets, which it com- 
municates to the wearer. 

Talk* To talk over. To discuss, to 
debate ; also to gain over by argumeut. 

Tblk 8bop. (See Skof.) 

Talkee Talkae. (A reduplication of 
talk with termination ee^ borrowed in ri- 
dicule from Bome*attempt of dork races 
to speak English.) A copius effusion of 
talk with no valuable result. 

Talking Bird. A bird' that sjpoke 
with a human voice, and could call all 
other birds to sing in concert. (Tho 
Stitera who JEmted thaw Younger Stater; 
Arabian JYtghtB.) (SeeQttmtYaxDi.) 



(tTUl Men 


Tam-o’-Shantei^^s*^ Mam 


*M1 Xeii* Cluniq>ioiiB (a Weldi 
phrase) ; brave men. 

“ You were food Boldleri. and tall iellowa’*— 
BhtUu>apenre t Merry ifiiMit of fYtwdfor, li. S. 

“ Tbe undaunted resolntion and 8tub1)oni fero- 
city of Gwenwyn . . . bad long made blm beloved 
among tbe *Tall Men,’ or cbainpions of Walei.’’^ 
Sif w. Soott : Detrotkei, ciiap. 1. 

Tallesrrand, anciently written Tbt/* 
kran, is the sobriquet derived from the 
woids “ tailler les rangst^' “ cut through 
the ranks.” 

Tally (^). The price paid for picking 
a bushel of hops. It varies (1891) from 
lid. to 2id. 

Tal^« To correspond. The tolly 
used in the Exchequer was a rod of 
wood, marked on one face -with notches 
corresponding to the sum for which it 
was an aoknowledgmout. Two other 
Bides contained the date, the name of 
the payer, and so on. The rod was then 
cleft in such a manner that each half 
coTitaiiiod one written side and half of 
eveiy noti'h. One port was kept in the 
Exchequer, and the other was cumulated. 
When payment wao required the two 
parts wore compared, and if they 
‘‘ tallied,” or made a tally, all was right ; 
if not, there was some fraud, and pay- 
ment was refused. Tallies were not 
finally abandoned in the Exchequer till 
1811. (French, tmUet\ to cut.J 

V In 1834 orders were issued to 
destroy the tallies. There were two 
cjitloads of them, which were set fire 
to at six o^clock in the morning, and the 
conflagiation set on fire the Houses of 
Parliament, with their offices, and part 
of the Palace of Westminster. 

To break one's tally (m Latin, “ Con- 
frmgere tessera tn ' *) . When public houses 
were unknown, a guest entertained for 
a night at a private house had a tally 

f iven him, the corresponding part being 
ept by the host. It was expected that 
the guest would return the favour if 
required to do so, and if he refused he 
“violated the rites of hospitality,” or 
canfregme Usserani, The “ white stone ” 
spoken of in the Book of the Bevelation 
is a tessera which Christ gives to His 
disciples. 

To live tally is to live unwed os man 
and wife. A tally-woman is a cou- 
oubine, and a tally-man is the man who 
keeps a mistress. These expressions tire 
quite common in Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire. In mines a tin label is 
nttadied to each tub of coals, bearing 
the name of the man who sent it to the 
bank, that the weighman may credit it 
to tlm right person. As the tallies of 


the miner and weighinan agree, so the 
persons who agree to live together tally 
with eaoh other's taste. 

Tally-ho t is the Xorman hunting cry 
Tatllisau ! (To the coppice). The tally- 
ho was used when the stag was viewra 
in full career making for the coppice. 
We now cry “Tally-ho!” when the 
fox breaks cover. The French cry is 
“ Taxaut ! ” 

Tallyniaa (A). A travelling draper 
vdio calls at private houses to sell wares 
on the tally system— that is, part pay- 
ment on account, and other parts when 
the man calls again. 

Talmud (The). About 120 years after 
the destruction of the Temple, the rabbi 
J udah began to take down in writing the 
Jewish tiaditious ; his book, called the 
Mishna^ contains six paits : (1) A^- 
ciilture and seed -sowing ; (2) Festivals ; 
(3) Maniag^* ; (1) Civil affairs ; (6) Sac- 
rifices ; and ((>) what is clean and what 
unclean . The book caused ini mense dis- 
putation, and two Babylonish rabbis 
replied to it, and ^ rote a commentary in 
sixty parts, called the Babylonian Talmud, 
Oemara (iinjierfect). This compilation 
has been gieatly abridged by the omib- 
sion of Nos. o and 0. 

Talpot or Talipot Tree, A gigantic 
palm. When the sheath of the flower 
bursts it nukes a report like that of a 
cannon. 

Tl)e> buiRt, like Zeilan's giant palm, 

WhoRp buds 11) f>|ion m itu a sound 
That shakes ihe pigmy loie-st round ” 

Moo) r Fn e iroi ahippt rs. 

Zeilau is Portuguese for Ceylon. 

Talus. Sir ArtegaVs xron man, 
Spenser, in his ta\ne Qneene, makes 
Talus mill continually round the island 
of Crete to chastise offenders with an 
iron flail. He represents executive 
power—” swift as a swallow, and as lion 
strong.” In Greek mythology, Talos 
was a man of brass, the work of He- 
phestos (Vulcan), who went round the 
island of Crete thrice a day. Whenever 
he saw a stranger draw near the island 
he made himself red-hot, and embraced 
the stranger to death. 

Tam-o’-SbanterVi Blare. Remember 
Tam-o'-Shanter's mare. You may pay 
too dear for your whistle, as Meg lost 
her tail, pulled off by Nannie m the 
“Cutty-sark.” 

“Think, ye may ifl jcys owre 
Bemember Tam-o* .nter a mare." 

^^wms. 
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TMMarl^lr, Iroiik a Hebrew "word 
gneanuy to cleanee, so oalled from its 
alMtmsive qualities. The Bomans 
wreathed the brows of cntniibUs niith 
tamaxisk. The Arabn make cakes called 
mtmna of Ibe hardened joioe extracted 
from this tree. 

Mbm Gat {A). A bannless dan^rlor 
alter a mamed woman ; a cavfUier 
aemmt; actobbeo. 

** He ^ooa inimilleii tiimwlf n* % tame rat in I be 
l^M^oinattSioii —'IrtiHi ii/nur Stotv) Octo- 

VaaoTsaAMro (3 syl. ). A comiptioii of 
limonr £aiyh (Tnaour the Lame), one 
of the emtest wamoi -kings that evci 
llTed. Under lum Peisia b^atne a pio- 
▼inoe of Tartary. He modestly culled 
hunsidf Amti (chief), instead of sultan 
or shah. (1380-1405.) 


TMBlBff of tbe Shrew. The plot 
was borrowed from a drama of the same 


title, jmblifilied by S. Lcocroft. of Clictr- 
ing C^oss, under the title ot aSm OM 
PMifh on uhich tShakispiato Toundid fun 
Comtdiea. The uiductiou was Loituk ed 
ftom Heuterus* Ret urn Bmgnmlmmn 
(Hb. !▼.), a trauslatiou of whicli was pub- 
nshed in 1607 by E. Qnmstone, and cal- 
led Adimrable and Memo} able Uiatoi u s. 
Dr. Percy thinks that the ballad oi The 
Frohekaome Buke.m the Tinker' ^ Good 
Fortmoy publishea in the Pepys Gollec- 
ti<m, may have suggested tbe mductiou. 
(iS^SLY.) 


Tstnauuiy {St.). Tammany tv as of 
the Delaware nation in the seventeenth 
century, and became a chief, whose rule 
was wise and pacific. He was chosen 
by tbe Amencan democrats as their tute- 
laiT saint. His day is May Ist. Cooper 
colls him Tammenund, but the correct 
word IS Tatuanend. 

• 

Tanmiaiiy 84iig« A cabal oi power 
ful organisation of unpnnapled omciuls, 
who ennehed themselves by pluudeiing 
the pecmle. So called trom TammuuT 
Sbli, the head-quarters ot the high 
officials of the u.S., whose uetarioiiR 
piactices were exposed in 1871. 


TWOUBW* {See THAinf uz.) 


Vffli'orod (in Jerneahm Jhhrned) 
shows a generous contempt oi danger. 
Sou of Eudes and Emma (sister of 
Robert Gnueard), Boetnond or Bohe- 
niaad was ms cousin. Toncred was the 
gTOatesk- «E the Christian womors 
Cxqqffk Jttmddo. B3 b one fault was 
lorek”^and fibat woman 
, a Pdgan (bk. t). He brought 


800 horse from Tuscany and Campania 
to the allied Christian army.. He slew 
Clonnda (not knowing her) in a ni^t 
comUit, aud lamented her death with 
gieat lamentation (bk. xii). Being 
uounded, he was nursed by Ermm'ia, 
who was m lovo with him (bk. adx.). 

Tait'doiiL At length. A pun applied 
to two horses dnven one bofoi'e tho other. 
This Latin is of n similar diaracter to 
plenum ml (lull butt). 

Tandem Tmdm Deo opUmo 

marmo (Now at the end ascribe we 
praise to God, the best and greatest). 

Tangle. The water sprite of the 
Oikneys , fiom Danish tang (m-weed^, 
with which it is coveied. ^e tangle 
sometimes appears in a human fbrm, 
and sometimes as a little apple-gieen 
hoise. 

Tantot C^) One who held lands in 
Iielaiid undei the Celtic law of taiiistry. 
Tlio chief ot a seiit. (Ii isli, tamt \U , hew 
apparent to a chief.) 

‘WhueMi stood hi^boitt in tbr f or 

the ( lnb4 wan luiiiuniited ^ Tanist, ur mx oeiivoi - 
L Ktorn of Jt eland, thukft ui i» .7 

Tanlet Stone. A monolith erected 
by the Celts at a coronation. We reatl 
lu the Book of Judges (ix. 6) of Alnme- 
lech, that a “pillar was erected in 
Shechem” when he was made king, and 
(2 Kings XI. 14) it is said that a^mUar 
was raised when Joa^i was made ung. 
“ as the manner was The Zta Fml ot 
Ireland was erected in leolmkil for the 
coronation of Feigus Enc. This stone 
was removed to Scone, and became the 
coronation chair of Scotland. Jt was 
taken to Westminster by Edward I.,^ and 
is the coronation chaii of our sovereigns. 
(Celtic, Tamsty the hen -appareut ) 

Tankard of Ootobar {A). A tan- 
kaid of the best aud stiongest ale, 
brewed in October. 

He nn* in bigb fsrou? vitb air GeoflrejF not 
inn eh on aaounr of bi» sound ontaodox> and 
det p leai uing, but faiso foi] his excelhrut skill in 
plHViiigaT iMiulM and bis fntetlons-toineisHiinn 
o\ei » puie Hwd tsnkaid of 0«isb*i -Ao fl. 

Put I tl of the I eak t bap i\ 

Tanner. Sb^nce. (Tbe Italian 
danafo, small change, Gippy, taunoy 
little one. Similarly a thaler called a* 
dollar.) 

Tanmr. A proper name. {Bfe 
Bbeweb.) 

TaaBMp of Tnmwiirtli. Edwonl 
IV. was huniang in Drayton Basset when 
a tanner met bun. The king naked him 
several questions, and the taouer, taking 
him for a highway robber^ wes Yery 
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^ty. At last they swopped horses ; 
*the tanner gave the king his gentle mare 
foodce, wmch cost 4 b., and the king 
the tanner his hunter, which soon 
uirew him. Upon this the tanner 
dearly for changing back a«dn. £d- 
ward^now blew his horn, and when his 
courtieni came up in obedience to the 
summons, the tanner, in great alaiin, 
cried out, ** I htw 1 shall be hanged to- 
morrow ” {i.e, I expect) ; but the king 
gave him the manor of Hunmton Park, 
with 300 marks a year. {Ferey : Jte- 
tiqncSj etc,) * 

Taanliafi'ser (3 syl.). A legendary 
hero of Germany, who wins the afFcctions 
of Uisaura ; but Lisaura, hearing that Sir 
Tannhausor has set out for Venusbeig to 
kirn the queen of love and beauty, de- 
stroys hei-self. After living some time 
in the eave-palace, Sir Taunhauser ob- 
tains leave to visit the upper world, ttnd 
goes to Pope Urban for absolution. 
“No,” said his holiness, ‘‘you can no 
more hope for mercy than this dry staff 
can he expected to bud again.” On this 
the knight returned to Veuusberg. In a 
few days the papal staff actually did bud, 
and Urban sent for 8ir Tannhauser, hut 
the knight was nowhere to be found. 

Tansy. A corruption of the Greek 
word athanma, immortality, as thmmu 
tamy. So called because it is “ a sort of 
everlasting flower.” {IfortKs 
vol. ii. p. 366.) 

Taa'taUse. To excite n hope and 
disappoint it. {See next article,) 

Tan'talos (Latin, Tan tain ft) y accord- 
ihg to fable, is punished in the infernal 
regions by intolerable thirst. To make 
his punishment the more severe, he is 
plunged up to his chin in a river, hut 
whenever lie bends forward to slake his 
thirst the water flow's from him. 

do bends torineuted Tuntalna to dfiDk, 

While from lua lips the refluent wnters shrink ; 

Again the rising streani liis liosoin 1n\es. 

And thirst cousunies liiiii mid cii\'iniit)ueut 

wa\es. ruivi*, II. 41 U. 

Tmiiahis* Emblematical of a covetous 
man, who the more he has the more he 
craves. {See Covetous.) 

Tantnhs, A parallel story exists 
among the Chiponyans, who inhabit the 
deserts which divide Canada from the 
. United Slates. At death, ih^ say, the 
soul ia placed in a stone ferry-boat, till 
judgment has been passed on it. If the 
judgment is averae, the boat rinks in the 
leaving the victim chin-deep m 
.vrhme Im soffero endless fhust, 


and mokes fruitless attempts to escape 
to the Islands of the BlesseC {AkssanJer 
Mac/cemie : Voyagee in the Inteiior'e^ 
America.) (1789, 1^92, 1793,) 

Tanthony {St, Anthony), In Ncff- 
wich are the churches called Sin Tel- 
der’s {St. Fthelrrd^a), SmTedmund^e(£^. 
Fdmti)fd*s)y Sin Tander’s Andre0*8)y 
and Sin Tausin’s {St, ALtt8tin*s), ^(See 
Tawpbt.) 

Tantnm Ergo. The most popular 
of the Euchaiistic hymns sung in the 
Boznnn Catholic churches at Benediction 
with the Holy Sacrament. So called from 
the lirst two words of the last stazusa 
but one of the hymn Fange Lingua. 

Taon. The sect of Kcason, founded 
in China by Laou-Tsze, a contemporary 
of Confu'eius. He was taken to heaven 
on a black hiiiValn. (n.c. r>23.) 

Tap the Admiral. To suck liquor 
from a cask by a straw'. Hotteu says it 
w’as fli-st dono with the rum-cask in 
which tlie body of Adiniiul Lord Nelson 
wa% brought to England, and when the 
cask arrived the admiral was found 
“ high and dry.” 

Tap the Till {To). To pilfer from a 
till. 

Tap-up Sunday. The Sunday pre- 
ceding the fair held on the 2nd October, 
on St. Catheiine’s Hill, near Guildford, 
and so called because any person, w'ith 
or without a licence, may open a “ tap,” 
or sell beer on the bill for that one day. 

Tapis. On the tapis. On the carpet ; 
under consideration; now being venti- 
lated. An En^ish-French phrase, re- 
ferring to the tapis or cloth with which 
the table of the council -chamber ia 
covered, and on which are laid tho 
motions before the House. 

•* My business comes imw upon tbe 'tapia."— 
Faiquhar : The Beaux Stratagnn, iii, a 

'Taplsaerle. Faire tapisseHe. To 
play goosebeiTy-picker ; to be mere 
chaperon for the sake of “propriety.” 

I Se d it des personnt's tjui asm'tefit d un 
hal ou d quelqne autre grande reunion sans 
y prendre part.” 

“ You accepted ont of pure klndneaB/Mrefapia^ 
Fene: Mrs. Arbutlinot, ,\'on are too amiable.'*— 
MrF. EditaiUen: A Oirton fiitrZ.cbap, 2 xvl. 

Tapplt-hen (A)i A huge pewter 
measuring-pot, containing at least three 
Enghsh quarts. Beaders of 
will remember (in chap xi.) the Baron 
Bradwaidine’s tappit-hen of daret from 
Bo^aux. To have a fap^-hen tntdjer 
the bdtiBtohaTeiwaUow^athxeoqhotto 
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of daret. A km and ekickm$ 
lam and nDall driiildDgiauaiM»rp«i^^ 
pott. A taiiint was aenrea from the 
t«p. (;SiM*JsaoBOA]C.) 


*' Weel she lo'ed s a»wi<a gin, 
Aua lengh to sec s tupint-lieii.'* 


Tgp*feer» days XL Adams 
Ztn^uaffe)f properly means a W-mirttf ; 
♦*.ster” » the Ang^-Sazon feroinme 
sufRx whidi remains in gpM^ster 
female sphmer). 


V This Is only shslt-anith. After the thirteentb 
century , the sulbz -sfer sras used fui an accent of 
either sex We heve barrister, aaimsttr, pfitustn , 
etc^fUid Wichldle uses sonesfer for a mate singer. 
(See Pr. Mams : Mtetm le otOltuts p 8S ) 


Vapau among the South Sea Islanders, 
means ** devote** in a religious sense. 
Thus, a temple is taptt, aud he who vio- 
lates a temple is tapii. Not only so, but 
eveiyone and eveiything conneded with 
what is tapu becomes tapu also. Thus, 
Oapti^ Cook was tapu because some of 
his sailors took rails from a ** temple *’ of 
the Hawaiians to supply themselves with 
Ihiel) and, being devoted, he was slain. 
Our taboo is the same word. 


Taraboliia or Tnntraboliis. We 

khall hre UU « e die^ like Tarabolm [or 
Tantraholub], Taiabolus, AH Pacha, wan 
grand vizier in 1693, and was strangled 
m 1695 by order of Mustapba II. 

We ehail lire till rce rfie, hke Tantra^ 
holm, is said to be a Cornish proverb. 
There is a cognate saWng, ** Like Tan- 
tiabolus, wholived till he died.’’ 

7 Tantarahobs means the devil 
Noisily playful children are called 
Tantrabois. 

Tiu«]cee» the Brahmin, was the 
model of austere devotion. He lived 
1,100 years, and spent each century m 
some astounding mortification. 

1st century. He held up his arms and 
one foot towards heaven, fixing his eyes 
on the sun the whole time. 


the Carmagnole. Clergymen, Jndgoi.« 
men and women, even the aged, joinea 
the mad dance in the open stilts till 
they fell from exhaustion. 

Tara&'tnla* This word 'is derived 
from Taranto the city, or from Iliara 
the river in Apulia, in the vtdmty of 
which the venomous hairy (^iwrs 
abound. [Kircher: De Arte Mag.) 

Tarentella or Teiraiitella* Tunes 
and dances in triplets, supposed to cure 
the dancing mania. 

Tariff A Hst in alphabetical order 
of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, etc., 
charged or allowed on exports aud im- 
ports. The V ord is dei ived from Tori fa , 
a seaport of Spain about twenty miles 
from Gibraltar, wheie the Moors, during 
the supi'emacy in Spain, levied contri- 
butions according to a ceitain scale ou 
vessels entering the Mediterranean Sea. 
(French, iari^ ; Spanish, tanja.) 

Tarpanllna or Tara. Sailora : more 
frequently called Jack Tat^. Tarpau- 
lins are tarred cloths used commonly 
on board ship to keep articles from the 
sea-spray, etc. 

Tho more coiiocf S|iel)tnff im tai>in1)iug, fiom 
puU, LhIiii pallmm, a cloak oi dotii 

Tarpe'laa Book. So called from 
Torpeia, a vestal virgin, the daughter of 
Spurius Ta^ius, governor of the citadel 
on the Capit'oline Hill. Tai^ieia agihcd 
to open the gates to the Sabines if they 
would give her “mhat they woie on 
their arms ” (meanmg their bracelets). 
The Sabines, “keeping their promise to 
the ear,” crushed her to death with their 
shields, and she was buried in that pait 
of the hill called the Tarpeian Hock. 
Subsequently, tiaitors were cast down 
this rock and so killed. 

** Beat bill! to the rock Tl»i^iaii,aDd from tbenoe 

I ut(»cl(8Li action fa«t him.” 

Shaktsptaie. Cmtolantia^iu l 


2nd century. He stood on tiptoe the 
whole time. 

8th century. He stood cm his head, 
with his feet towards the sky. 

9th century. He rested wholly on the 
palm of oue hand. 

nth century. He hung from a tree 
with his head downwards. 

" One oentnry be 11\ ed nrholli* on water, anotlier 
wbolly on air, another steeped to the neck in 
earth, and for another centtirv he Mas alwa>a 
en\ eloped in Are I don’t know that ihe woild 
has lieen benefited such de\oUon.‘—Jfa«i ice; 
Mtatant of Jtindonam. 

Vtiamak^UimL The dancuig mania, ex- 
trmnely contagUms. It broke out in 
Qe^ipui^ in 1374, and in Frsnee in the 
waa-calli “ 



Tarred. All tarred uith the same 
In mh. All alike to blame ; all sheep of 
the some fiock. The allusion is to the 
custom of distinguishing the sheep of 
any given fiock by a common mark y, ith 
a bi*^ dipped in tar. 

Tnurlng and FbaUierliig. The 

first record of this puniriimeut is in 
1189 (1 Hich. I.). A fitatute was mode 
tl^t any robber voyaging with the cm- 
sadera “ shall be first shaved, then bdil- 
ing pitch diall be poured upon his head, 
and a cushion of featliers shook ovei 
it.” The wretch was then to be put on 
shoie at the very first place idil^ 


Shield 


ISOS 


TaOxn9 


. iplurrlaBMii FtoU. The bowling* 
^]?een of Southwark. So called because 
It belonged to, the Borons Hastings, \^ho 
were Barons Tarrinseau and Mauchline. 


Tartaii PlaUL A plaid is a long 
shawl or scarf— some twelve yards of 
narrow cloth wrapped round the waist, 
or over the chest and one shoulder, 
and reaching to the knees. It may be 
chequered or not; but the English use 
of the word in such a compound as 
Scotch^plaids, meaning chequered cloth, 
is a blunder for Scotch tartans. The 
tartan is the dbequered pattern, every 
clan having its own tartan. A tartan- 
)ilaid is a Scotch scarf of a tartan or 
checked pattern. 

Tartar, the deposit of wine, means 
^'infcnial stuff,” being derived from 
the word Tar'taros (^.^^). Paracelsus 
says, “It is so called because it nro- 
duces oil, water, tincture, and salt, which 
burn the patient as the fires of Tartarus 
bum.” 


Tar'taroB (Greek), Tartariia (Latin). 
Tliat port of the infernal remous where 
the wicked are punished, (clasitic myth- 


V The word “ Hell ” occurs seventeen 
times in the English version of the New 
Testament. In seven of these the ori- 
ginal Greek is “Gehenna,” in nine 
“Hades,” and in one instance it is 
“Tortaros” (2 Peter ii. 4) ffeipat? ^d^ov 
Toprapuiraff trapdiutKev. It 18 a very OTCat 
pity that the three words are translated 
alike, especially as Gehenna and Hades 
are not synonymous, nor should either 
be confounded with Tartarus. The 
Anglo-Saxon verb heUan means to cover, 
hence hell = the grave or Hades. 


Tartuflb (2 sy].). The prindpal 
character of Moliere’s comedy so called. 
The original was the Abbe de Boquette, 
a pai^site of the Prince de Oonde. It is 
said that the name is from the Italian 
tartnfbli (truffles), and w'as suggested to 
MoUere-on seeing the sudden animation 
which lighted up the faces of certain 
monks when they heard that a seller 
of truffles awaited their orders. Bicker- 
stafl^B play. The Hypoente, is an English 
version oi Tartttffe, 

TWiel-Oentle. The tiercel is the 
of the goshawk. . So called because 
it is a tierce or third less than the female. 
This is true of all birds of prey. The 
ttonMl-geiLtle was the class of hawk ap- 
propriate to :^oeB. ISee Hawk.) 

< ^^Olorafftlconefs voice 
'I T0 lure tbfs tasael-gentle back again ! ** 

* ' ' Sfiakeitpeare t Smee and Jviitt, 11. a 


Tanelled GentjamaiL A w 

man dressqd in dne clptbes. A corrupt 
tiou of Tercel-yentle by a double blunder 
(1) Tercel, erroneously supposed to bn 
tassel, and to refer to the tags and tassels 
worn by men on their dress; and (2) 
gentle corrupted into gentlemen, accord- 
ing to the Irish exposTtiou of the verse, 
“ The gentle shall inherit the earth.’* 

Ta'tiaiiiatB. The disciples d| Tatian, 
who, after the death of Justin Hartyi^' 

formed a new scheme of religion ; for he 
advanced the notion of certain invisible 
mens, branded marriage with the name 
of fornication, and denied the salvation 
of Adam.” {Ireiimts : Adv, Hereses (ed. 
Grabe), pp. lOo, 106, 262.) 

V Two Tatians are mmost always 
confounded as one person in Churw 
liistory, although there was at least a 
century between them. The older Ta- 
tian was a Platonic philosopher, bom in 
Syria, and converted to Ohristiauily by 
Justin the Martyr. He was the author 
of a Ihscuurse to the Greeks, became a 
GnopMc, and founded the sect of the 
TAtianists. The other Tatian was a 
native of Mesopotamia, lived in the 
fourth century, and wrote in very had 
Greek a book called Diafessaron, sup- 
posed to be based on four Goi^iels, wit 
what four is quite conjectural. 

Tatterdemalion. A ragamuffin. 

Tattoo. A beat on the drum at night 
to recall the soldiers to their barracks. 
It sounded at nine in summer and eight 
in winter. (French, tapoter or tapotez 
ioifs.) 

The deexVs tattoo. Drumming with 
one’s finger on the furniture, or with 
one’s toe on the ground — a monotonous 
sound, which gives the listener the “blue 
devils.” 


Tattoo (To). To mark the skin, es- 
pecially the face, with indelible pigments 
rubbed into small punctures. (Tahitan, 
tatn : from ta, mark.) 


Tan. Marked with a tan, i,e. with a 
cross. Tertullian says, “ Ifae eat litera 
Graecoi'am r, mstra autem T, speeies 
crueis,** And Cyprian tells us that the 
sign of the cross on the forehead is the 
mark of salvation. 

**TblB reward (Bzek. ix. 4) is for those whose 
foreheads are inarkCd withTau.'*— Bp.aRtfretra; 
Semtrna (Luke jcvii. .T2). 


minu Uhe Bull] indicates to the 
Egyptians tlie time for ploiighiug the 
earth, which is done with oxmi. 

Mount Taurus, in Asia. lu Judges 
XV. S -19 we have an acconn'^ of Samra 
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And the jawhatte^ hat ptoilMldlsr CSutmor 
(teatiBlated on ass) was the name of a 
hill or eeries of Imla lihe Taurus, and 
riioifld not have been trandated. Simi- 
larly, L^i (translated b. jawbone) is pi'oh- 
ably a prmw name also^ and refers to a 
TOrt of OhomoT. If BO, the meaning is, 
when he (Samson) came to Lehi, the 
summit of Voiint Ghamor, seeing a 
moist boulder, he broke it off and nnled 
it on bis foes. I>own it hounded, crush- 
ing heaps upon heaps ” of the Philis- 
tines. where the boulder was broken 
off a fflffing water jotted out, and 
With tw water Samson quenched his 
thirgt. 

’7 what is now called the Mountain 
of St. Patrick wa^i previously called 
** Mount Eagle”— in Irish, tVnaehaii 
Aichle. f 


Tawdry. Sliowy, worthier tinery; 
a corrajptinn <»f St. Audrey. At tho 
annual fair of St. Audiey, in the isle of 
Ely, showy Incc called St. Audrey’s Inco 
was sold, and gave foundation to our 
word tawdr}% which means anything 
gaudy, iu bad taste, and of little value. 
fSre TAaiTHOirY.) 


**Tttvdiv ' Boit fiflcioLe. 

empta; nundinis 8 grbelredis' —HfUbhmrf 


l&ir 


Muuuiufo xui uwfirxiiKF — rrnowrfirr 

‘t'ome, >ou pioiDiHed me a taadry hue and a 
“ of sweet ffwveif. IKiwter’a Ua\e^ i\ 4 


Tawny (Tfte), Alexandre Bonvici'no 
the historian, c^led 11 Montto, (1511- 
1564.) 

Taylor, called The WaUr^Poei, who 
confesses he never leamt so much as 
the accidence. He wrote fourscore 
lx>oks, and afterwards opened an ale- 
house InXong Acre. (1580-1654.) 

** Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oar, 

Once swan of Thames, though now he sings no 
more.’ Dwiaad, ni 

Taylor'a Ittotituto. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum of Oxford. So called from Sir 
Bobert Taylor, who made large bequests 
towo^ its erection. (1714-1788.) 


TetUn. Tlie military system adopted 
ill the municipal and momestic legiineu 
<xf Bussia. 

** PetCT the Great estabhaiied w hat h hete [m 
KuMial rbe *tohiD,* that » to hiv. he applied ili« 
niultari ayatemtuthe geneial ndiruuiaiiiiiiu 
tlwt empire •— 2;eOi4</ji« ; thap \ii. 




TOhow Dynsuity. The third im- 
dynasty of China, which gave 
-im kmgs, and lasted 806 years 
ltSp2d6). It was so called from 
dioffaitof government. 

ttfluafiy ascribed to 
'An Ambrose, bat is probably of a mndh 
data. It is said that St Ambrose 


naprovised this hymn while bapliidnf 
St Augustine. In aUusion to this tmdC 
tiou^ it is sometimes called ^*the Am- 
brosian Hjnnn.” 

ToDeum (of ecdesiastical orohiteoture) 
isa “theological series” of carved figures 
m niches: (1) of anmls, (2) of patri- 
archs and prophets, (3) of apostles and 
evan^Usts, (4) of saints and martyrs, 
(t5) of founders. In the restored west 
front of Salisbury cathedral {here is a 
“Te Beum,” hut the whole 123 original 
figures have been reduced in number. 

Te Zg'itiir. One of the nervico- 
books of the Boman Catholic Chorcih, 
u«ied by bishops and other dignitaries. 
So called from tho first words of the 
canon, “ Te tgvtur, clcm^nhantne 

Oaths npon the Te Igitur. Oaths 
sworn on the T> Tgifut service-book, 
regai'ded as especially solemn. 

Teagne {A). An Irishman, .about 
equal to Pat or Paddy. Sometimes we 
find the word Teague- lander. Teague 
is an Irish servant in Farquhar’s 
Itu'ah; in act iii. 2 we find the phrase 
“ a downright Teague,” meaning a 
regular Irish character — blundemg, 
witty, fond of whisky, and lazy. The 
name is also introduced in Sliadwell's 
play, Tfw Lancashire Witehesy and 
Teague O’^Divelty, the Irish iV/csf (1088). 

“ Waa r (’arwHI, brother James, or Teague, 
That made thee break the Tuple League ^ ” 
RovhtBtet t Hittory of 

Teakettle Bretk consists of hot 
water, bread, and a small liu^ of butter, 
with ^pper and salt. The l^ench soup 
maigre. 

Teas or Telan Poet. Anacraon, 
who was bom at Teos, in lo'nia. (b.c. 
663-47a) 

Teanlay Nigbt. The vi^l of All 
Souls, or last evening of October, when 
bonfires were lighted and revels held for 
succouring souls in purgatory. 

Tear (to rhyme witii “ snaie ”). To 
tear Chrihfs body. To use imprecations. 
The common oaths of medifpval times 
were by different parts of tlie Lord’s 
body : hence the preachers used to 
talk of “ tearing God’s body by iiqpre- 
cations.” 


Her othes been so greet and so dampsshle. 
That It f« grlal/ for to hiere bCni swere. 

Our blisfttl LordSs Imdy tbay to-fiere.’V 

Chauesr: Cantethury TaieStlBjSSS, 


Tear (to rhyme with “ fear ”). l^ar 
and larm$» (Anglo-Saxon, tmhar ; 
Gothic, tofr; Greiric, eMi’e; 

Fweh, larm,) 
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^ T&ttraof^£o8, The dew-dropB of the 
laoming were so called by tiie Greeks. 
£os was the mother of Hemnon 
and wept for him every morning. 

St, Lawranoe'a tears, FaUing stars. 
St. Lawrence was roasted to death on a 
midiron, and wept that others had not 
the same spirit to suffer for truth's sake 
as he had. {See Lawbence.) 

TearHaiidkendilef(Ji^). A hand- 
kerchief blessed by the priest and given, 
in the I^ol, to a bride, to dry her tears. 
At death, tiiis handkerchief is laid in her 
coffin over the face of the deceased. 


Taaapoon (.d). £5,000. {See Bsootx,) 

Tea'ale {Lady), A lively, innocent 
country maiden, married to Sir Peter, 
who is old enough to be her father. 
Planted in the hotbed of London gaiety, 
she formed a with Joseph Surface, 

but, beuig saved from disgrace, rcpontcil 
and wfomed. {Skcruhin: School for 
ScfmdaL) (iSWTownlt.) 

Teaile {Sir Peter), A man who had 
remained a bachelor till he had become 
old, when he married a girl from the 
country, who proved extravagant, fond 
of pleasure, selflBh, and vain. Sir Peter 
was always gibing his wife for her 
inferior rank, teasing her about her 
manner of life, and yet secretly liking 
what she did, and feeling proud of her. 
{Sheridan : School for Scandal,) 

Teok {A), A detective. Every sus- 
picious man is a **teck” in the eyes of 
a thief. Of course, the word is a con- 
traction of [de]tec[tive]. 


Teetb. 

From the teeth outwards. Merely talk ; 
without real significance. 

‘‘Much of the talk aln^ut General Goidon 
lateb onlv from ibc teeth outtvaid^ '—The 
Daillf Sem, 


To set one's tedh on edge, {See Edge.) 
He has cut hib etn -fteih. Ho is “ up to 
snuff ; ” he has “ his weather-eye open.” 
The eye-teeth are cut late— 


Montht. 

Fn»i sd—a t<» H, t lie ftmr i eiitral inc Hoi 
7 „ 1<» „ lateral lueisom 
13 „ Itl „ Biiteiior inolam. 

11 „ „ the eje-leeth 

yearn. 

Seeoiid set-di to 0, the anterior molars. 

7 rt H „ lueiBurK, 

» „ 10 „ bicuspids. 

11 „ la „ e>e-teeth. 


In spite of his teeth. In opposition to 
fan settled purpose or resoluuon, Hol- 
ktt(M us of a Bristol Jew, who 
suffered a tooth to be drawn daily for 


seven days before he would submit to 
the extortion of King John. {See Jew’s 
Eye.) 

“ In despite of the teeth of all the rhiTHeand 
reworxj' Shakeopeare : Many Wive» of Windsor, 


To cast into one's teeth. To utter 
reproaches. 

„ “ VII hip fault* obser\ od 

Ret in a notfv>hook, learned, and conned by rote, 

To cjHt into ia> teeth.’ 

Hhakespeare: Julius Ccssar, ir d. 

The shin of his teeth. {See Skin.) 

Teeth, The people of Ceylon and 
Malabar used to worship the teeth of 
elephants and monkeys. The Siamese 
once offered to a Portuguese 700,000 
ducats to redeem a monkey’s tooth. 

JFoff's tooth. An amulet worn by 
children to chaim away fear. 

Teeth are Drawn {Hts). His power 
of doing mischief is taken from him. 
The phniise comes from the fable of The 
Lion in Lore, who consented to have his 
teeth dniwn and claws cut, in order that 
a fair damsel might marry him. When 
the teeth wore drawn and claws cut off, 
the father of the maid fell on the lion 
and slew him. 


Teeth of the Wind {In the). With 
the wind dead against us, with the wind 
blowing in or against our teeth. 

“ To “tni e ith all ihe tempest in luy teeth." 

Fops, 

TeetotaL Those who sign the ab- 
stinence pledge are entered with O. P. 
{old pledt/e) after their name. Those 
who pledge themselves to abstain wholly 
from alcoholic drinks have a T {total) 
after their name. Hence, T s= total 
al^tainer. 

V The tale about Dick Turner, a 
plasterer or fish-hawker at Preston, in 
Lancashire, who stammered forth, “ I'll 
have uowt to do vvith the moderation 
botheration pledge ; I’ll be reet down 
t— total, that or nowt,” is not to be re- 
lied on. 


It 18 *>.iul That Till iv'r s tumbHtone contmus this 
inacnitrioii ‘ BeiieHih thia 'itune are depositisi 
the leinauiB of Richard Turnet, author of tb«* 
word Tsftotal as applied to ab'.tiuence from iitl 
lutoMcatiiia liqiion, who<ieparfe<lthr'» lif(*oni)ie 
27th da> of Ot tohei , 1M0, aged w years." 


Teetotum {A). A working-man’s 
dub in which all intoxicants ai’e pi’o- 
hibited. 


- You can generally depend upon getting jour 
money’s worth if i ou go to a teetotuiil."-^€i»A«n 
Femarjr, chap. v. 

Telnn tfUBe {The}. Anacreon, a 
native of Tdon, in Fa|ililagonia. (B.o. 
563-478.) 
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ValBdv 

do 

nmiu; folio 


, Tithes. 

loim frmn tbe that 

io SetitUth CSmm mn Litttetoti), 


of Book Second/ of Modi or Tythes/’-iS^r H’. 
Sem: THe Anhgmrp, otmp, xtxr, 

K.B. Those entiiled to tithes were 
celled in Scotland ** teind-masters.’* 


TelMBO’Bte Supporters. (Greek, 
Generally applied to figures 
of men used for supp^ters lu orchi- 
ture. (See Axlabtbs.) 


Teiagsm* Milking a ielrgram, A 
telegram is said to be ** milk^ ” when 
the message sent to a specific rarty is 
surreptitiously made use of by otneie. 

**TbSr receive tbeir telegratua in cipher to 
avoid toe risk of their hoinor ‘milked’ by iivut 
jonroals/— lae Timea, August 14th, 


meni'aiPlioa. The only son of 
Ulysses and Penerope. After the fall of 
Troy he went, under the guidance of 
Mentor, in ^est of his father. He is 
the hero of Penelon’s prose epic called 
Tettmaque, 


Tall (Wilham\ The boldest of the 
Swiss mountaineers. The daughter of 
Leu'thold having been insulted by an 
emissar]^of Albrecht Gessler. the enraged 
father lulled the rufiian and fied. William 
Tell carried the assassin across the lake, 
and greatly incensed the tyrannical 
imvernor. The people rising in rebel- 
non, Gessler put to death Melch'tal, the 
patriardi of the district, and, placing the 
ducal cap of Austria on a pole, H;om- 
manded the people to bow down before 
it in reverence. Tell refused to do so, 
whereupon Gessler imposed on him the 
task of diooting an apple from his little 
boy's head. Tell sacemed in this peril- 
ous trial of skill, but, letting fall a con- 
cealed arrow, was ask^ with what object 
he had secreted it. **To kill thee. O 
toant,” he repHed, **if 1 had failed in 
the task impoi^ on me.” Gessler now 
ordered the bold mountaineer to be put 
in chains and carried across the lake to 
Kttssnacht Castle ** to be devoured alive 
hy rutiles,’* but, being rescued by the 
» jteasantiy, lie diot Gessler and liberated 
ms country, (^oeatm : Qugliehno Telly 

? Siswg’s monument at Altorf 
(1S9^ has four reliefs an the pedestal : 

(1) Tdl shooting tfa» amie ; (2) Tell’s 


> from the boat ; (3) 


8 death ; 


and (4) Tail’s death at Schaehenbach. 

WtUiam TelL The story of William 
TsU is told of sevoral other persons : 

(I) EgQ, the brother of Wayland 
Ssmi. day Xing Nidnog com- 
nundad mm to aluxit an apple off the 


head of his son. Xgil took taro arrovsa 
from his quiver, the stiaightOst and 
sharps he could find. When asked by 
the iring why he took two arrows, the 
god-archer relied, as the Swiss peasant 
to Gessler, ‘*To shoot thee, tyrant, with 
the second if the first one fails.” • 

(2) Saxo Grammaticus tells nearly the 
same story rejecting Told; who killed 
Hniuld. 

(3) Reginald Scot says, Puncher 
shot a i>ennie on his son’s head, and 
made ready another arrow to have skin 
the Duke Bemgrave, who commanded 
it.” (1684.) 

(4) Similar tales are told of Adam 
Bell, Glym of the Clough, William of 
CloudesUe and Henry IV., Olaf and 
Eindridi, etc. 

Tellers of the Xxoheqner. A cor- 
ruption of (allters^t.e. tally-men, whose 
duty it was to compare the tallies, re- 
ceive money payable into the Exchequer, 
give I'eceipts, and pay what was due ac<« 
eordiug to the talhes. Abolished in the 
reign of William IV. The functionary 
of a bank who receives and pays bills, 
orders, and so on, is still called a 

teller.” 

Tem'ora* One of the principHl poem 
of Ossian, in eight books, so called from 
the royal residence of the kings of Con- 
naught. Cairbar had usurped the throne, 
having killed Cormac, a aistant I'elative 
of Fingal ; and Fiugal raised an onny 
to dethrone the usurper. The poein 
begins from this point with an invifotion 
from Cairbar to Oscar, son of Ossian, to 
a banquet. Oscar accepted the invita- 
tion, but during the feast a quan’el was 
vamped up, in which Cairbar and Oscar 
fell by each other’s spears. When Fingal 
arrived a battle ensued, in w'hich Filkn, 
sou of Fiugal, the Achilles of the Cale% 
donian army, and Cathmor, brother of 
Cairbar, the bravest of the Irish army, 
were both slain. Victory crowned the 
army of Fingal, and Ferod-Artho, the 
rightful heir, was restored to the throne 
of Connaught 

Tamper. To make trim. The 
Italians say, temperalre la Ura, to tune 
the lyre ; iemperare una pema, to mend 
a pen ; tentperdre VoriuMOy to wind up 
the clock. In Latin, tmperai'e calatium 
is ‘*to mend a pen.” Metal wdl tmu** 
pered is metal made trim or meet for its 
use, and if not so itis caUed ilUtempefed. 
When Otway says, ** Woman, nature 
made thee to temper man,” be means to 
make him trim, to soften his nature^ to 
mend him. ' 
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^ TempUuw or Knights Tamplnrs. 

^£be IVeoch knights bound themBelves, 
at the beginning of the twelfth centui^, 
to protect pilgiUDB on their way to the 
Holy Lana, and received the name of 
Templars, because their arms were kept 
in a building given to them for the pur- 
pose by the abbot of the convent called 
the Temple of Jerusalem. They Used to 
call themselves the **Foor Soldiers of 
the Holy City.” Their habit was a long 
white mantle, to which subsequently was 
added a red cross on the left shoulder. 
Their famous war-ciy was ** Bauseant,” 
from their banner, which was striped 
black and white, and charged with a 
icd cross; the word Banscant is old 
French foi a black and white horse. 

Seal i)f thr KmyhU Templars (two 
knights riding on one liorse). The first 
Master of the Order and his friend were 
BO poor that they had but one horse 
between Ihem, a circumstance comme- 
morated by the seal of the order. The 
order afterwards became wealthy and 
l)ov?erful. 

Tenwle {Loudon) was once the seat 
of the iCnights Templars. {Hu abtn i,) 

Temple. The place under inspection, 
from tlio Latm verb tnLOi\ to behold, to | 
look at. It wab the space marked out | 
by the Roman augurs as the field of ob- 
servation. When augurs made their ob> 
servations they marked out a space 
within which the sign was to occur. 
Bather remarkable is it that the Greek 
theub and Latin dmts are nouns from the 
verbs iheaomm and tit€oi\ meaning the 

presence ” m this space marked out by 
the augurs. 

Temple (A). A kind of stretcher, 
used by weavers for keeping Scotch car- 
peting at its proper oreadth during 
weaving. The weaver’s temple is a sort 
of wooden rule with teeth of a potiiook 
form. 

Temple Bar, called the City Gol- 
gotlia,” because the heads of traitors, etc., 
were exposed there. (Removed 1878.) 

Temple of Solomon. Timbs, in his 
yolalUia^ p. 192, tells us that the trea- 
sure provided by David for this building 
exceeded 900 millions sterling (!). The 
building was only about 160 feet long 
and 105 wide. Taking the whole re- 
venue of the BritiBh empire at 100 mil- 
lions sterling annually, the sum stated 
by Timbs would exhaust nine years of 
the whole British revenue. The kingdom 
of David was not larger than Woles, and 
if no means populous. 


Templea {Payan) in monj respeote 
resembled Roman Catholic^ chmohes. 
There was first the vestibule, in whiiAi 
W'ere tbe piscina with lustral watw to 
sprinkle those who entered the edifice ; 
then the nave (or furos), common to all 
comers; then the chancel (or adjfttm) 
from which the general public was ex- 
cluded. In some of the temples the|^ 
was also an ap^ti, like our apM ; and m 
some others there was a portico, which 
not uufiequently was entered by steps 
or degrees ” ; and, like church^ the 
Greek and Roman temples were conse- 
crated by the jiontiff . 

• Thr* most noted temples ere that of Vulcan, 
in Rir>pt ; of .Uipitur Oiyiniius, anil of Apollo, in 
DelphoH . of Uinnu, in Epheaim ; tlie Capitol ami 
the PHiitheoii of Home, the Jewish temple hunt 
h> rtolunion, .ind tlut ox Herod the (-iieal. 

Tempera Mntaatiir. {See Mutan- 

TUR.) 

Ten. Gothic, taiAiun (two hands); 
Old German, ze-htn, whence zehn^ ztn. 

Ten CommandmentB (77/c). The 
foll<^wuig rhyme V as written undei* tho 
t\\ c} tables ot the commandments : — 

“ PKSVR Y rRFCT MN 
\n KP THS PIUTTS TN. 
riu ione?» 
supplies the kri ’ 

Ten Commandment8( y7/«?). Scratch- 
ing the face with the ten fingers of an 
angry woman ; or a blow with the two 
fibts of an angry man, in which the “ ten 
coinmandmentb are summarised into 
two.” 

“ < oiild I • ome neir j our beauty with mi uails, 

1 d set m.\ u u commandmpnts in .Muirfaee '* 
tihaki8pea}e. s linn pVI,i .3. 

‘ T dnm \ on to loiu h him,’ spi ending ahioad her 
loior niid iiiusi iihi fingers, garnished with claws, 
whithaiiiltiiieiiimhr ha\een\ied. ’I'll setni.\ 
ten lonmiviiilim iitb on tbe fare of tbe flist loou 
tiiat la^s a flncrei ou him '—tin W. Scott: Waott^ 
le<^,rbap \x\ 

Tench is from the Latin ftne-dr, so 
called, bays Aulus Gellius, because it is 
tincta (tinted). 

Tend In the Byes. Dutch, ^^Tem/rnd 
tmar de ooqen tr zten.'* The English 
equivalent “to wait on his nod” or 
beck. 

“ Hei gCntlew omen, like the Neteides, 

Po mam mcinnildb, tended her i’ the eyes ’ 
Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra, u. S. 

Tendon. {See Achilles.) 

Ten'gUo. A river in Lapland on 
whose banks roses grow. 


' 1 WHH enrpi iseo to bw upon ino oanKB ox tins 
til Cl roseb of as lately a rad as any that are lu 
iiui uwngaidenb — Af. dsJIaupsrtttfs, 

Teniers. Malplaquet, in France, 
famous for the victaiy of the Duke" 
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tl>e ESnndt under MwidnJ 
flqptanlier 11, 1709. 


GMk Tesien* dnfttii 


;yisssisr*^ 

Autumu. 


Thfi Scottish TmUn. Sir David Wilkie 
<1785-1841). 

Annor (ud). A t6^-pound note. A 
» fivfr is a £va<i^imd note. 


Tenaiiteilaf Vtetime. Fertinax, 
the Boman emperor, was so called. 
Be wae fint a emler of charcoal, then a 
a^oolmaater, then a soldier, and lastly 
aa eip^peror, out in three months he was 
dethnmed and murdered. 


VenyMB {Alficd). Said of Ar^ 
thurwn Somance, ^ His poems on the 
legends of King Arthur are — (1) The 
(jdmnff of Arthur; (2) Oet^auit and 
Bnid; {Z)M€rltnand Vuien; (4) 2dr;<- 
eetot am Elaine : (n) The Holy Giail; 

Telleas atA Ettare ; (7) Guineiere ; 
mS The Fassing of Arthur, Also The 
Morte d\irthHi\ Sir Galahad, The Lady 
ofShalhtt, (1810-1892.) 


Tenpeimy Nalls. Very large nails, 
1,000 of which would weigh 10 lbs. 
Four-penny nails are those which are 
much smaller, as 1,000 of them would 
weigh only 4 lbs. ; two-penny nails, 
being half the size, 1,000 of them would 
weigh only 2 lbs. Then we come to the 
ounce naOB, 1.000 weighing only 8, 12, 
or 16 ounces, the standard unit being 
always 1,000 nails. Penny is a corrup- 
tion of pounder, mun*cr, pHn^ci\ pcnnt/^ 
os twopenny nails, four-penny nails, 
ten-penny nails, etc., according to the 
wei^t of 1,000 of them. 


Venaon. A subdivision of the (han- 
zos or poems of love and gallantry by the 
Troubadours. When the public jousts 
were over, the lady of the castle opened 
her ** court of love,” in which the com- 
batants dontetided with harp and song. 


Vaiiit. Father of such as dwell in tents, 
Jahal. (GmiesiB iv. 20.) 


Taut (Skidbladnir^s) would cover a 
whole army, and yet fold up into a parcel 
not too big for the pocket. (Arabian 
Sights,) 


Ita'toardeitt. Tenterden steeple teas 
the eauseef Goodwin Sands, The reason 
aD^ed is not obvious ; an apparent non- 
ssomtur, Mr, More, being sent with a 
eosvniMon we Kent to ascertain the 
cause of Goodwin Sandtty 
geita^ inhaUtasiti to asktfaeir 
ojBnk > A Tsiy ol4^ man said, 


h^eve Tenteidea stei^e is 0ie oaiise.*^ 
This reasem seemed rmionlous enoaglr, 
but the fact il, the Bidiop of Bocdiemr 
applied the revenues for keejung dear 
the Sandwich haven to the builmng cd 
Tenterden steeple. (5^ Ooogvimr 
Sanpb.) 

' Sonip say tbe atone < i>llected for stranatben- 
ing tbti vmu was used fur butldms tUS chuicb 
town 

Tenterlioolub I am m tenterhdohr^ 
or on tenterhooks of great expeetattm. 
My curiosity is on the full streteb, 1 am 
most curious or anxious to hear the 
issue. Cloth, after being woven, is 
stretched or ^*tentered” on hooki 
passed through the selvages. (Latin,*' 
tentus^ stretched, hence ** tent,” canvas 
stretched.) 

**He itas not kept an instant on tbe tenter* 
hooks of iiniiatientu longer tiinu tbe appointod 
iiiument W StoU. JtedffountM, chap v\ i. 

Tenth XiOgton (Ihe), or the Sub^ 
merged Tenth, The lowest of the prole- 
tariat class. A phrase much popumiiaod 
in the lost quarter of the nuieteenth 
century by “General” Booth's book, 
In JDarleU England, (See STTfikCBBOEP.) 

Tenth Wave. It is said that every 
tenth wave is the biggest. (See Wave. } 

^ 4t tenktb, tMinhlins from tbeUatUc const, the 
Autoiious tenth «a\e shall iide, like the hua^ 
o\n ailtheust '—Jturke 

TeroeL The male bowk. So called 
liecuuso it is oue-third smaller than the 
female. (French, tters.) 

Terence. The Terence of England ^ 
the mender of hearts, is the exquisite 
compliment which Goldsmith, in his 
Retaliation, pays to Bichard Cumber- . 
land, author of The Jew, The West 
Indian, The Wheel of Eovtime, etc. 
(1732-1811.) 

Tere'ea (St^, Tlie reformer of tbe 
Carmelites, canonised by Gregory X'V. 
in 1621. (1516-1582.) (See Saecbo 

Panza.) 

Term Time, called, since 1873, Law 
Sessions. 


Ulehaelmaa /ksnUms hegm KoranTtor 2nd, and 
endDercmbersist . , ^ . 

Hiltny SuetoM begin January lltb, and end 
tbe Wednesday bef 01 e Easter. 

Easter t^neUms i>eBfm the Tuesday a£^ Eastep* 
week, and end tbe Friday be^uro Whit ^uuday* 


eek, and end tbe Friday before Whit Sundiiy. 
Trtnvuy Sesaume begin tbe Tuesday otter whit- 
m-weefc. and end August Sth. 


Term Time ef otir UnlweriltleCb 

There are three tenna at Cambridge in a 
year, and four at Oxford, but the two 
mid^e Oxford terms are two only in 
name, as ihey run on wilhonk ft bim« 
The three Cunbiidge tenni are Lei^ 
Baster, and Miedtaeliaas, ^ the ^nur 
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■ Cainbridat. begins Jsnusiv iBfcb.nnd ends on 
the Friday b^re Palm Sunday. 

OTjiirdt begins Jauuai7 i4tb,And ends on the 
Saturday before Palm Sunday. 
l&ASTBBx' 

Cambridge, begins on the Frld^ of Easter- 
week, and ends Fridayn^rsBi^ J 

Gadoid, bogiuB on the ^ednesd^ of Kaster- 
week, and ends Friday before Whit-Sunday. 
The continuation, called “Trinf^ term/ 
runs On till the second Saturday of July. 

^^m^r^eTheglns October Ist. and ends De- 
cember 16th. 

^ Ojn/ord, begins October 10th, and ends Decem- 

ber 17th. 

Ter'magant. The author of Junius 
says this was a Saxon idol, and derives 
the word from tf/r magan (very mighty); 
but perhaps it is the Persian tir~magian 
(Magian lord or deity). The early 
Crusaders, not very nice in their dis- 
tinctions, called all Pagans SaracetiSf 
and muddled together Magianism and 
Mahometanism in wonderful confusion, 
so that Termagant was called the god of 
the Saracens, or the oo-partner of Ma- 
hound. Hence Ariosto makes Ferrau 
** blaspheme his Mahound and Terma- 
gant (Orlando Furiosoy xii, /)9) ; and 
in the legend of Sigr Guy the Soudan or 
Sultan is mode to say — 

** B(i lielru me, Mahoune, of iniglit, 

And Terniagauut, my Gud au bright," 

TermMant was at one time applied to 
men. Tnus Massinger, in The. ricture^ 
says, A hundred thousand Turks as- 
sailed him, every one a Termaffant 
[Pagan],” • At , present the word is 
applied to a boisterous, brawling woman. 
Thus Arbuthnot says, “The eldest 
^ daughter was a termagant, an imperious 
profligate wretch.” The change of sex 
arose from the custom of representing 
Tennagaiit on the stage in !^stem 
robes, like those worn m Europe by 
females. 

“’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot ter- 
magant Scut [Douglas] had paid me scot and lot 
too,"— Shakesywre : 1 llernry IV., v. 4. 

Outdoing Termagant (Hamlet, iii. 2). 
In the old play the degree of rant was 
the measure of villainy. Termagant and 
Herod, being considered the bean- ideal 
of all that is bad, wore represented as 
settling everything with club law, and 
bawling so as to split the ears of the 
groundlingB, Bully Bottom, having 
, ranted to his heart’s content, says. 
“ That is EroleB’ vein, a tyrant’s vein.’’ 
(See Hebod.) 

TogpitAlim (properly Terp^sUt^^o-re, 

' ^ut often pronounced Terp^^si’-oere), 
The goddess of danoing. Te^psiehei'dim^ 


relating to danci^. Dancers are oalled 
“ tho votaries of Terpnehore.” 

Terra Flmia. Dry land, in oppo* 
sitiou to water ; the continents es oia- 
tinguished from islands. TheVen^saos 
so called the mainland of Italy uxaler 
their sway; as, the Duchy of Venice, 
Venetian Lombardy, the March of Tre- 
vi'so, the Duchy of Friu'li, and Istria, 
The continental parts of America be- 
longing to Spain were also called by the 
same term. 

Terreetrlal Sim (That). Gold, 
which in alchemy was the metal oor- 
i-esponding to the sun, as silver did to 
the moon. (Sir Thomas Browne: JZif- 
ligio Medici, p. 149, 3.) 

Terrible (The). Ivan IV. [or H.] 
of Russia. (1629, 1533-1584.) 

Terrier is a dog that “takes the 
earth,” or unearths ms prey. Dog Tray 
is merely an abbreviation of the some 
word. Terrier is also applied to the 
hole which foxes, badgers, rabbits, and 
so on, dig under ground to save them- 
selves from the hunters. The dog called 
«i terrier creeps into these holes Hke a 
ferret to rout out the victim. (Latin, 
ierra, the earth.) Also a land-roll or 
dcBcnption of estates. 

•.* Tbero arf Bliort- aiul lonsr-baired terruTS. 

(1) Short-faurni : Uie black^nd-tan, tbetBclii|>- 
pei ke, tiu' liiill-tiMTier, and tbo fox-terner. 

(S) Long-fin ired: tlie Bedliugton. the Dandy 
Dinimml, and ibi) Irish, Scotch, and Yorksbiru 
terrier. 

Terry Alts. lnsiu*gents of Clare, 
who appeared after tho Union, and com- 
mitted numerous outragos. These rebels 
were similar to “ the Thrashers” of Cbn- 
naught, “ the Carders,” the followers of 
“Captain Rock” in 1822, and the 
Fenians (1869). 

Ter'timn Quid. A third party which 
shall be nameless. The expression ori- 
ginated with Fythago'ras, who, defining 
bipeds, said — 

** Runt bipen homo, et avis, <*t tertinm quid." 

" A man ib a biped, bo ib a bird, aud a third thing 
(which Bliall l»e 

lamblichus says this third thing waar 
Pythagoras himself. (Fita- Byth., 
cxxvii.) < 

In chemistry, when two substances 
chemically unite, the new substance is 
called a Urtimi quid, as a neutral salt 
produced by the mixture of ontuud and 
alkali. 

Tena Rlma. A poem in triplets, in 
which the second or middle line rhymes 
with the first and third of the sucr 
oeeding triplets. In the beghmiug of 
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the poem lines 1 and 3 riiyme indepen^* 
dflnw and the poem must emi^ith title 
tat mte of a new tnidet. lute's 
Cm$dtf is in this metre, and 
Bjnron has adopted it in Tke jha^heep oj 
JDmte, The scheme is as follows 
“la * 

x!tA - IW (ft newThy^nafot iSonSSb) 

xsb cries \flnmihumtvt\tandAL) 

s)> - steftl 
Ic • - - > skies 

xac place- (anew rSyme/or Id and 

Sc arise 

Id--. lare 

X9d (a new 1 hpiae/o) le and V) 

Ad siACc 

t(c etc 

VMnara’rlan Art. The art of gamb- 
hog. (Latm, teaseiay a die ) 

Tester. A sixpence. Called hstom 
{ttyie, a head) because it waa stumped on 
one with the head of the leigmiig 

sovereign. Similarly, the head cauopy 
of abedistuilledltstestei (Italmu, testa . 
French, tebte, tite), Gopstick ui Dutch 
means the samO wing. Worth rid iii 
the reign of Henry YlII , but bd lu the 
mgjh oi Eb/abeth 

. Hold tlicivsA fill fliPt —Shalf peme 
-J/eaip/l 111 - 

Tesfeth an ifom to O^fotd^ to stiaht at 
Btazenese, When. Heniy VIII debased 
the silver testeis, the alloy biokt out in 
led pimples through the silvei, gniiig 
the royal likeness in the com a blotchy 
appearance , hence the puiumig pio\eih 

Tdts-4-tdts. A conddeotidl convei- 
sation. 

Tdts Bsttdo [Booted Head] The 
nidkname of Phdippe des Commes 
**Toa.Sir Philip di*s ( omiues aeie at a liunt 
inx-match wit b tlie duke i our m ibtei ind i!v Ik it 
lie alifflited after the cimsc. bo ieuiuro«l \< iii m< i 
sicesTn drawing >ff bis boots Aendinx in si ui 
looks Some nat^ural lesc ntnient b« oidcit <1 \( u to 
wt down in turn, and lendeiod ion tbe same 
office but no sooner bad be itliicked out 
of youi boots off ttaao be hriUa]l> bear it aiiout 
voui head and bis prn i legedfool Le (. I irieux 

sa\e you tbe name of J/teBoUfe “^ir IK y.uU 
QuetOm Duirward iliap xxx 

Tata da Pant. The barbican or 
watch tower placed on the head of a 
drawbridge 

Tatliar. He has come to the end ofhs 
tethei He has outrun his fortune . he 
has exhausted all his resonices. The 
reference is to a cable ran out to the 
bitter end {see Bitter End), or to the 
hnee npon Imes in whale flehing. If the 
whole runs oat all tiie lines tt gets smay 
and 18 lost. 

Horace calls the end of lila ** u/ttma 
iima '^e end of the gcaL lefer- 

emg to the white chalk mark at w end 
w axaoeocrane. 


Tetb'yi. iThe sea, properly the wife 

of Oce'anos. ♦* ** ® 

The golden sun »bo\ e tbe watbrjr bed 
Of boai> Tetb} s laised bis beamy ' , 

MoolstAi lotto, Vk viit 


Tetragmm'itilMaft. The Hour let* 
ters, meamng the four which oonrpote 
the name ot Deity The ancaent Jews^ 
nevei pionouuced the word Jehotah 
composed of the four sacred letters 
JHVH The word means ** I am,” or 
I eiust ” (Exod 111 14) ; but Bahbi ' 
Bechai says the letters mclude the fhiee 
times — past, present, and future F} thA- 
goiub called Ileity a Tetiodoi Tetraotys, 
meauing tlie fuui sacred letteis.” 


The tioids t» (hfiiunt lamjuayes — 


Uabn An V 
isMyiMii Aitvn 
Jtmlnmnt* JuMh 
intmah (touh 
J}utth (Tour 

J iittt ImlHin /i I r ami Es vi 
/ mptian Zn L Ai v\ Avon 
htneh DlBL 
dumun (tori 
(mti Ah l *» 

Jhhuu JHIH Anov 
/itx/i Dick 
tt / an luio 
Japu If Zais 
/ tni J)fc i *' 

Mai n/an I I'.j. 

/ ihi a Soiu i i 
/ HO a I 1 I \\ 

Shim / » n ni Oins 
X| (Ml h l>i(»s 

s di // Ooiui born 

VlltfC* XbAU 
J h tan ATI 1 
laittiriin T\an 
JmfiHh Aiiuj 
1 iuiloi*> Dio I 
b tllai/oan SstE 


''iKh svah tb( Failed Ten Agra mmnton 

111 ai.'i woiilo Mieiui iiiuHinot bereienled’* 

Ui uden Jit itannw ItOdmi a 

[Wc have the Egyptian Owv9, like th( 

UiLCk Oeos ] 

Tetrapla. Tlie Bible, disposed by >4 
Oilmen undei tour colunms, each (if 
which contamed a diifereip Gieek ver- 
sion The versions were those of Aquila, 
S}mmachu8, Theodosian, and the iSep- 
tu igiut 

Tenoor. Brother of Aiax the Gy eatet , 
who went with the alliea Gicekstothe 
Mcge of Troy On his return home, hin 
i ithcr banished him the kingdom for not 
asenging on L Iveses the death ot his 
hiothu (Honuy Iliad,) 

Teutons. Thuath-duin4 (noithmen) 
Oui word Ihdch and the German Dettiuh 
are variations of the same wozd, ongm 
ally written Theodvsk, 

Teuton'io KnSghta. An order which 
the Crusadeg gave birth to Ongmally . 
only Germans of noble birth were ad- 
zni&sihle to the order. (Abolished W 
Napoleon in 18000 
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(e, theta), •^ipie ngn^vea in the 
t^erdiet at the Areopftgiu oi condemna- 
tion to dea& (Biiwro9}m 

e» A itio nifrum^ttflgere thota.*'— 

^ 7 T (reAcMo-is) meant absolution, and 

A » mn Houet, In the Boman courts C 


meant oondemnalion, A ab^lution, and 
X L (non hguet) remanded. ' 

Tlia'lt (2 syl.). An Athenian oourte- 
Ban itfho induced Alexander, when ex- 
cited with wme, to set lire to the palace 
of the Persian lungs at Persep'olis. 

** Tbd kinff seized a flam iteau mtb zeal todeHtro> ; 

Tbais led tlie aa> to ligiit lain to ins pie>, 

Audi like anotlicr Helen, flredauolber Tro> ** 

* DiydeH . Aietandtr'n Ftast 

P Thal^nlML Tlie Destroyer, son of 
Hodei'rah and Zei'nab (Zen^h\d)\ hero 
of a poem by Southey, in twelve books. 

Tlwlea. (See Seven Saqes.) 

Thalea'trlo. Queen of the Am'azons, 
who went with 300 women to meet Alex- 
ander the Great^ under the hope of rais- 
ing a race of Alexanders. 

*‘Tbis was no Tlialeatiiblrom the flelds, hut a 
qniet domestic cbnradei fioiu tlie fliemdc 
lhonti’s&huUu,tluiV xxMli , 

Thali'a. One of the muses, generally 
regarded as the patroness of comedy. 
She was supposed ny some, also, to pre- 
side over hubliaudry and planting, and is 
lepresented leaning on a column holding 
a mask in her right hand, etc. 

Thames (1 ^d.). The Latin Tham- 
fim (the bioad Isis, wheic ms is a mere 
variation of ouse, uis^, etc., meamng 
water). The river Chum unites with the 
Thames at Cricklade, in Wiltshire, where 
it was at one time indifferent^ called the 
Barnes, Isis, or Thomesis. ^us, m the 
Saxon Ohroiilcle we are told the East 
^ngliiLTia ** overran all the land of Mercia 
till they came to Cricklade, where they 
forded the Thames.*’ In Camden^s 
Bt^tannia mention is made of Summer- 
ford. in Wiltshire, on the east bonk of 
the ** Isis ” (ei/Jtfs voeadulnm Temxajuxta 
eadum, ant apmlKLtur Summerfox'd), 
Canute also forded the Thames in 1016 
in Wiltshire. Hence Thames is not a 
^ compound of the two rivers Thame and 
&S at their junction, but of Thomesis. 
Tham is a variety of the Latin amni«, 
Seen in such words as Xorth-ampton, 
South-amptou, Tam-worth, etc. Pope 
perpetuates the notion that Thames = 
Thame and Isis in the lines-^ 
h ^QuadUa throne the aeik-bum brotbere stood : 

Who swell with tributary urns hts flood ~ 

Vuit the lamed authors ol hfs ancient name, 
The winding Isis and the froltfal Thame ' 
be Keunet swift, for slh er eels renowned t 
Mdofi slow, with verdant atd^ crowned ^ 


Oqle. whose dark streams his floweiy isleikdi 
lave ; 

And chalky Wey that rolls a milky wa^e \ 

The blue tiansiwent Vandalls appears ; 

The gujnhy Lee his sedu tiesses rears ; 

And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood .* 

And silent Daient stained with Danish Mood.** 
PapB. If'twdsor Phrsst. 

Se*ll never set the Thames mjh*e. He’ll 
never make .any figure in the world; 
never plant ins footsteps on the sands of 
time. The popular explanation is that 
the word Thames is a pun on Ihe word 
Uinse, a com- sieve ; and that the parallel 
French locution lie will never set ilw 
Seine onjii 6 is a pun onact/iz*, a drag-net ; 
but these solutions are not tenable. 
There is a Latm saw, ^'Tibenui aeeendSre 
neqnaqmm potest,'** which ig probably 
ihoJoHs et Ol tgo of other parallel sayings. 
Then, long before our proverb, we had 
** To set the Bhiiie on me ” (Den Rhein 
anzunden), 1630, and Er hat den Rhein 
und das Meer angezunaet, 1580. 

‘^Theri aie niiiueniiib siniiUr phrases as “He 
will never set the Lilfev on llte to “set the 
Trent on flie , * to ‘ set ilieHunihoi Quflre etc. 
Of couise It IS ]H}%BibIu lo set water on file but 
t he oi>e of the pi ov ei l> Ik b the other wav , aad it 
nia> take itb place beside such sai tugs as “ If the 
sky falls may ewteh Ui kb ’ 

Tham'mnz. The Syrian and Pheeui- 
ciau name of Ado'nis. His death hap- 
pened on the banks of -the river Adonis, 
and in summer-time the waters always 
become reddened with the huntei’s 
blood. (Sie Ezekiel viii. 14.) 

‘ Til iiiiniii/ came IIP vt Ih^IimM 
Whose iiiniiHl vvoimcl on L« lunon alliiied 
The Sviiau ikinisels to Unu nt hia 
In annnous ditties .ill a <oiniinei e dav . 

While binooth \(tcmih fioin liia native lock 
flan piirjile to the sea, Mipinised with blotvd 
Of Thainninz jiHily woimiled ’ 

Milton . ratndtse Loei, bk. in. 44S-4S^ 

Tbam'yiio. A Thracian bard men- 
tioned hy Homer (I had, ii. 595). He 
challenged the Muses to a trial of ddll, 
and, being overcome in the contest, was 
deprived % them of his sight and power 
of song. He is represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. 

** Blind Tbaras t is and blind Maeon^idSs rHomerl 
And Tiresias and Pbineus, prophets oid '* 

Milton. Pai€idue Lost, ill. ioes. 

V “Tiresias” pronounce Ti**re^saS; 

“ Phineus ” pionounce Ft'nuee, 

Tliat. Seven “thats” may follow 
each other, and make sense. 

*' For tie It known tliat we iiiav safely wi ite 
Or say that ‘ that that* that that man mote was 

May, e’en' that that that, that *that that' has 
followed. 

Through six lepeats, the grammar's rule has 
ballowod , 

And that that that that that 'limit that* 
began 

RepiMted sev on tunes Is right, den} 't who cam’* 

“ My lords, with humMe suoimssum that that I , 
say IS this That that that ' that that* that that 
gentleman has advanrefl is nbt that thain he 
should hav e proved to youjr loroslups.* > 5!psetatsp« 


Ttubt% tte *Cibket 
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XlMit’ftlbe right 
tbi&gtado; goimUy Bimpofed to be a 
ixttniprio 4 of lliat’e th6^etiq:nette,*’ or 
mode of prooedure, iibooxdiug to 
m progrBinme; but the rapanded 


phrase Hiatus the tioket for soup** 
eeeme to allude to the custom of diowiug 
a ildcet in order to obtain a basin of 
soup giTan in eharify, 

a straw hat. A hat being 
called a tile, and the word being mis- 
taken for a xoof-tile, gave rise to several 
fc^r^yma, such as roof, roofing, thatch, 

nM'matar'giUL A miracle woiker; 
ai^lied to saints and others who aie 
lepnted td have performed miiacles. 
(Gredi:, thamna ergon,) 

J^%nee Alexawur oj Kohenhhe^ whose 
power was looked upon as miraculous. 

ApcXktfnru of Tga na, Cappadocia {a. d. 
3-9$. {See bis life, by Philos'tratus ) 

St. Bernard of Claxrvanx^ called ** the 
tr^umatnigus of the West.” (1091- 

Si, JFraneva d* Assist, founder of the 
Franciscan order. (1 182-1226. ) 

/. Jooeph Gassner, of Bratz, m the 
l^yrol, who, looking on disease as a pos- 
session, exorcised the sick, and his cures 
were considered miraculous. (1727- 
1779.) 

Gregot'y, Bishop of Neo^Cttsarda, m 
Cappadocia, called emphatically **the 
Thaumaturgns,” from the numerous 
miracles he is reported to have pei- 
fonned. (212-270.) 

St, Istdortts, (See his Zife, by Damas- 
cius) 

Jknnes and /amhres, the magicians of 
Fhaiaoh who withstood Moses. 

Blanee JPascat. (1623-1662.) 

JVoti'nus, and several other Alexan- 
drine philosophers. (205-270.) (See the 
Xtfe ofJPiotMus, by Pcwtphyiy.) 

J^oelue. (412-415.) (See hia Ztfe, hy 
Horiniia) 

Swton Magus, of Samaria, called 
** thfi Great Power of God,” (Acts mu 
100 

Several of the Sophists, (See Zitcs oj 
the J^tlosophers, by Bunapiiis.) 

Soepntra possesm the omniscient 
power of seeing all that was done in 
every part of me globe. (Bmapius: 
eSdeseue.) 

Vtiumt de Baul, founder of the 
««Sttl«rs of Charity.” (1576-1660.) 

t l^bwSdiotthaspiiUiiri^ 
on natenl magic called Tkemma^us 
BkwMus, (See beXowf) 
fhmmatuvggis, FiluiaAita fir^palled 


when a grave Waadiioomed eriSTSSri 
insoripiaon on tiles: ”xnac8gii sazts 
oYicn, which, being rea]tang<id, makes/ 
Bax teeum Ftiumma. Filamena was at * 
ouoe accepted as a saint, and so many 
wonders were worked ^ ”her” tbit 
she has been called Za Thawmatwffei 
Btxneuvieme Sihele, 

Tlieac'aaaa and Gbnrlela'n. Vhe , 

hero and herome of an erotio romanodfn 
Greek by Hehodo'rus, Bishop of jukka 
(fourth oentuxy), * 

Thabaii Bard or y*ir1^ Pindar^ 
bomatThebM. (b.o.M8^.) 

nielMUl Legion. The legion rais^ 
m the Thebais of Bgypt, and oompe^ 
of Christian soldiers, led by St. Bfaurioe,, 
This legion is sometimes called ”the 
Thundermg Legion ” (^.v.). g 

Tbabea (I syl ), called The Hundred^ 
Gated, was not Thebes of Bosotia, but of 
Thebais of Egypt, which extended over 
twenty-three miles of land. Homer says 
out of each gat4 the Thebans could seud 
forth 200 war - chariots. (Egrptiau, 
Taape or Taouab, city of the sun.;^ 

The uoilds great eiiipicsg ou the Bgiytmn 
plain, 

That HpieadB hm conquostB oer a thousand 
states, 

And iKuii 4 her heroes thiongh a bundled gait s, 

Two bundled horsemen and two bunched < au 

Viuni each wide lioi tal issuing to tbeiWarii. ' 

Pope Htttd,} 

Tlieo'la (^^.), styled in Greek mtr- 
tyrologies the proto^martpmi, as f/t. 
Stephen ig the pi oto-martm . All that is 
known of her is from a book called Ihe 
Th rods, or Acts of "Paul and Theola, pitch 
nounced apocryphal by Pope Gela'nus,^ 
and unhappily lost Accordmg to the 
legend, Theola was borii of a noble 
family in Ico'ninm, and was converted 
by the preaching of St. Paul. 

Tlieint, Deist, Atheist, Agaestilii. 

A theiU believes there is a God who 
made and governs all creation ; but does 
not believe m the doctnne of the Trinity, 
nor in a divine revelation. 

A deist believes there is a God who 
eieated all things but does not believe 
m His supermtendence and government 
He thmkg the Creator implmted in ah 
things certain immutable laws, called file 
Zaws oj Natwe, which set ss s 
watdi acts without the sopemrisar of Its 
maker. Like the theist, he does not 
believe m the doctnne of the Tnnityl 
nor in a dh^revebitkni;. 

The xtfmst dltheli$v6B even «h6 ««• 
istenco a God. Ha thlnlB Jttjlite 
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imd wiiat lire call creatioii ** u 
tiul ftmt ci ikatuzal laws. 

The agtMhe beheves ouhr what 10 
Jmoirahle He i^ecte reYelati(»i and 
the dodfcrme of the Tnmty ai pdat 
hqittan imdez^tandmff ” He is neiwer 
Cidisty detat, nor a;£eist, as all these 
•ri past unddrstanding. 

Thelnaaon Aet. «The 39th and 4Cth 
CNKirge III, cap 98 An Act to 
gM^ent testators from leaving their 
pro^uty to accumulate for moie than 
terenh^-one years So called because it 
vra$ passed in reference to the last will 
and testament of the late Mr Thelusson, 
in which he desired his pioperty to be 
invested till it had accumulated to some 
mneteen millions sterlmg 

Thaiiat. An old shepherd who re- 
lates to Cuddy the fable of The Oak and 
the A tar, with the view of curing him 
of his vanity {Spenm Shej^eid'h 
Calendar ) 

Theoorltiuu The Scottish Theoci itu^ 
Allan Bamsay author of The Gentle 
Shepherd (1680-1758 ) 

neod'onuuk A famous tinmpeter 
at the siege of Thebes 

* Atevei) cniitthet utmloitd menstmloc 

That noei tioniied Joalt foi to liitic 

Ne lie Tlieodf niati ^it ball bo tkere 

\t TbcbSri when tlie utb aas in douU 
Chautei Canteibwff lales t 

Tbeodorn (m Orlando Fmioho), 
sHter of Constantine, the Greek Em- 
plroi Greatly enraged against Boge ro, 
who blew hei son, she vowed vengeance 
Bogero, captured dunng deep, being 
committed to hei hands, she cast lum 
into a foul dungeon, and fed him on the 
bi^ul of affliction till Fnnce Leon re- 
leased him 

TlMOd'orlok. One of the heroes ot 
the Nihlmq^ a legend of the Sagas 
Tlus king of tho Goths i»as also scloctod 
as the centre of a set of oh impious by 
the Oeiman minnesana^ (rntnitfcls), 
but he IS called by these romauceis 
Xhdenck of Bern ( Fc/ o'na) 

Tootb. The bite of an dl- 
natured or caipmg ontic ** DcfiU The~ 
omno etf cumi oat,’’ to be nastily aspersed 
{Hofoee Fpistlesy 1 . 18, 62) Theon 
vwas a oarppg grammanan of Borne. 

nttOMliby (the society was founded 
in Kovember, 1876). It means divine 
wisdom, the wisdom rehgion,” the 
bidden wiadonu” It is borrowed fiom 
Ammoonis Saooos of -the third century 
A,JD* ThBonqilimtBt^iutheite has ever 
baantabo^olt 


umverse, known to certain iigisi, and 
oommumcated by them m doloB, at the 
world was able to bear the secrets Oer« 
tainlv Esdias Bapporta this hypolhehb. 
Of the two hundred books Jdjiovah 
said — 

^ * Tbo arst that tboa liRSt writtoA puiilisli , 

riMt tbe ortfay [esotei icb] snd tbs unw orcliy fes- 
AtericB] may read ic but keep tbe ■event> laat 
that tboii umiBtdelhei tbein only to Biidb as lie 
wiM aimontf tbo reople foi tn tbeiu Ib wisdum 
a^^ the Btieam ot knowledge — J BadtSS aiv 

At m> first aniroach to the Wiidom Beli- 
gl m 1 latbtr leseuted tbe necesBity of Saving 
t » master tht 1 rofumon of tetJiuical teiins wblcli 
Madnme filaxarhk> ter^ fieely bii inkles about 
boi A«y to Ihe o pi/ wihM Day icnA> BubUl, 
Atma Manas Samauui etc —1' f Ovuld 

Tberapeutm, The Therapeutse of 
Philo were a branch of the Essenes 
Iho word Essenes is Greek, and meana 
** doctors ’ (je8^aioi\ and Therapeutse is 
meiely a synonym of the same word 

There aa. Daughter of the Count 
Palatine of Padolia, beloved by Ma- 
zeppa The count, her father, was veiy 
indignant that i mere page should pre- 
sume to fall m love with his daughter, 
and had Mdzeppa bound to a wild norse 
and set adnit As for Theresa, Mazeppa 
never knew hei futuic histoiy Theresa 
was histoncally not the daughter, but 
the young wife, ot the iiciy count 
{Dtp on Mazeppa) 

Tbermido rlans. Those who took 
part m the voup d\tat which effected 
the fall of Bobenpieire, -with the desire 
of restoimg the legitimate monarchy 
So called because the Beign of Terror 
was brought to an end on the ninth 
Thennidor of the second B^ubhean 
year (July 27th, 1794) Thermidor or 
**Hot Month was fiom Jul'y 19th to 
August 18tb {Vuial Sotevenits T/uf* 
inidotuns ) 

Tbersttea. A deformed, scumlous 
officer ui the Greek array which went 
to the Bitgo of Troy He was always 
railing at tho chi^s, and one day 
Achilles fellel him to tho earth wntn 
his fist and killed him {Honiet lhad ) 

HeB(|Uinted lialtid uil bniis was t obind 

And iincbPd befou an I on Iiih taiitimg bead 

blow ratcbis only of th( tlima i si down 
Him bitou lia t Bf nr n 1 1 o\ 

riir mibcicnnl \\li< sbiinc lliis rountti most 
Cotipn « JHansbifum fiook ti 

A ThetstU^ A dastardly, malevolmt, 
impudent railer against the powers i]^t 
be (See above ) 

niBMiui (2 syl ) Lord and governor 
of Athens, called ^Chaucer Duke The- 
seus, He mamed Hippol'ita, and as he 
returned home with hm bri^e^ and 
her rMnr, was hocosted by n erwA^ 
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female eappliamte^ who ooB^leined of 
CrBoa, King of Thebes. TheBnkeforth- 
'erith set oat for Thebes, dew Oreon, 
end took the oify ^ assault. Many 
OB^Yes fdl into his hands, amount 
wbom were the two kmghts named Pal** 
amon and Aicite {jOhoMoer : The 

:Kniahf9 Tale.) 

The Vhrist%(m Theseus. Holaud the 
Paladin. 

TlMil'plMyL Actors. (Seebelou.) 

TIwg'pla^TIlMl'plaii. Dramatic. Thes- 
pis was the father of Greek tragedy. 

^ “ The race of leai ued iiioii, 

.... oft they snatch the pen, 

As If insiiireA and in a Thespian lage , 

Then write.’^ 

ThotHWH : Cattle of IndoU lu e, i . i 5S. 

** ThesoiSi the first professor of our art. 

At country wakes sang Imllnds from a cart " 
Dryden : Prologue to Sophoiveba 

Til— alUuL Deceitful, fraudulent ; 
hence eNtovaAMe vofiitrfia = fraud or deceit. 
^eeeaJiuv e6^&fxa = double dealing, re- 
ferring to the double-dealing of the 
Thessalians with their confederates, a 
notable instance of which occurred m 
the Peloponnesian War where, in the 
Tery midst of the battle, they turned 
sides, deserting the Athenians and going 
over to the Lacedemonians. Tlie Lo- 
coians had a similar bad repute, whence 
AoKfmv ovv^fAa; but of all people, the 
Spartans were most noted for tieachery. 

Thea'tjrlla. Any rustic maiden. In 
the Idylls of Theoc'ritos, Thestylis is a 
young female slave. 

*' And then in haste her bower she lea\ es, 
With Thestylis to bind the shes>eB ’ 

Milton. Ij Allegro 

TlilOk. Threugh ihieh and thin (Dry- 
den). Through evil and through good 
report ; through stoggy mud and stones 
only thinly covered with dust. 

Through penis both of wind and limb 
She followed him thruugli thick and thin.*' 
Sutler: Ifiidibrae. 

? *^Thi<^ and thin blocks'* are 
pulley-blocks with two sheaves of differ- 
ent tmekness, to accommodate different 
sizes of ropes. 

TIf I Not sensitive; not 

irritated by rebukes and slanders, nin- 
rtrtminflj on the contrary, means im- 
patieot of r^roof or censure ; their skin 
2s so thin it annoys thmn to be touched. 

mat (See AvTO(LTon6, Gaodb, etc.) 

TbleW LntliL Slang ; dog, or dog's 
Latin; gibberish. 

**Wtot did actually reach his ears was dis- 
golsM so completely by the use ^ cant words 
aiid the thieves* Latin, called sIadz, that he . . 
oonki malm no sense of the c4invd^tion^*~iSf»f 
W.fieau7Medlgeutnttet.cbuy xiti. 

**Hs esa vest GiM and Hebrew as fast as l 
esa thieves* Latiii.”>HSIr W. Seeut Xmitworth, 
dlligp,juriici 


TUavM an tlia OroM, oaUad Gefiv» 
mas (the impenitent)‘and Deamas (altei* 
wards “ St. Desmas,” the penitent thief) 
in the ancient mysteries. Hence the 
following charm to scare away fhieves : 

** Impartibui meritis iiendent tna corpora ramia 

nesmaa et Gesmas. media eat divina putestas ; 

Alta petit Desroas, inlellz, inflma. Gesmas i 

VoB et res nostras conservet summa poteStas. 

Hos versus dtcas, ne in f urtu tua perdas/' 

Tblmbla* Scotch, Thumwle, origin- 
ally Thumb-bell, ” becau^ it was worn 
on the thumb, as sailors still wear their 
thimbles. It is a Dutch inventidh, in- 
troduced into England in 1695 by John 
Lofting, who opened a thimble manu- 
factory at Islin^n. 

Tblmble-rlg. A cheat. The cheat- 
ing game so called is played thus: A 
pea u put on a table, and the conjurer 
places three or four thimbles over it in 
succession, and then sets the thimbles on 
the table. You are asked to say under 
which thimble the pea is, but ore sure to 
guess wrong, as the pea has been con- 
cealed under the man's nail. 

Tliln-aklnned. (See ahore, Thicx- 

SKIUNED.) 

Thill Bed Une (The). The old 
98rd Highlanders were so described at 
the batue of Balaclava by Dr. W. H. 
Bussell, because they did not take the 
trouble to form into square. ** Bala- 
clava " is one of the honour-names on 
their colours, and their regimental 
magazine is named The Thxn Med Ltm, 

Thin am a WUivlnH-Poat. As a 

lath ; as a wafer, (i^e ^iles.) 

'* 1 assure you that, for many weeks afterwards, 
I was as tbin as a whi]>i)iag*iiost.”--JiCi«i;iiton: 
The Three Admu ale, vhuy \i. 

** * 1 wish we bad soinctbing to eat,' said Tom. * I 
shsU grow as thinasa whipping-uost ... 1 sus- 
pect.' —ATtttgston; The Three Adnurale, chap. xi. 

Think ahont It (Pll). A courteous 
refusal. When the sovereign declines 
to accept a bill, the words employed are 
le rot (or la reins) s^avtsera. 

Hilrteen Unlucky. The Turks so 
dislike the number that the word is al- 
most expunged from their vocabulary. 
The Itanans never use it in makuw up 
the numbers of their lotteries. In Pans 
no house bears the number, and persona, 
called Quartorzieimes (g.v.). are reservea 
to make a fourteenth at dinner parties. 

“ Jamals on ns devnUt t 
Se raettrs a table trelse, , 

Mais dotue e'est parfalt.'* 

Xa Matcatte(anepera).i. S. 

Sitting down thiiteen at dinner, in old 
Norse mythology, was deemed unlucky, 
becauee at ^ banquet in the Vslhhlia^ 
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oaM mtrnde4f miiMi^ thirteen 

giiMte, and Baldixr was slain. 

In ChristiBn countries the awerstition 
was confirmed by the Last Supper of 
Christ and His twelve apostles, out the 
superstition itself is much anterior to 
Christianity. 

Twelve at a dinner table, suijposing one site at 
tihe tiead of the table anil one at tlie iKlttoip, ffi ves 
a party to these two, provided a couple is divided^ ; 
hut thirteen, like any other odd number, ia a uni- 
corn. 

Thirteena. Throwing the thirteens 
about, A thirteen is an Irish shilling, 
which, prior to 1825, was worth 13 
pence, aud many years after that date, 
although reduced to the EngUsh stan- 
dard, went by the name of **thirteeus.’* 
When Members of Parliament were 
chaired after their election, it was by no 
means unusual to carry a bag or two of 
“ thirteens,’* and scatter uie money 
amongst the crowd. 

Thlrteenpenoe-halfpenny. A 
hangman. So called because thirteen- 
penoe-halfpenny was at one time his 
wages for banging a mau. {See Hano- 

HAN.) 

Thirty. A man at thirty must he 
either a fool or a physician . ( Tiberi us . } 


Thirty Tyrants. The thirty magis- 
trates appointed by Sparta over Athens, 
at the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war. This reign of terror,” after one 
year’s continuance, was overthrown by 
fibrasybu'los (b.o. 403). 

The Thirty Tyrants of the Boman 
empire. So those military usurpers are 
called who endeavoured, in the reigns 
of Vale'rian and Gallie'nus (253-2G8), to 
make themselves independent princes. 
The number thirty must be taken with 
great latitude, as only nineteen are 
siven, and their resemblance to the 
tiiirty tyrants of Athens is extremely 
fanciful. They were— 


Inthe East. 

(1) Ovri'adSf. 

(3) Macrla'nus. 

(3) Balista. 

(4) Odena'thuB. 

(5) SSeno'hia. 

Tn the West. 

(6) Poat'bnmns. 

(7) Lollla'ima. ^ . 

* C8> ViccorPnusHDdblB 
nuaher Victprja. 


TUyrieum. 

01 ) Tngen'uuB. 

(13) Regiliianus. 

(15) Aura'oluB. 

Prmniecuous. 

(14) Saturni'auBin Pon« 

tUB. 

(16) Trebellia'nns in Is- 

auria. 

(Ifl) Piao in Thessaly. 

(17) Va'lens in Acbaia. 

(18) iRmilla'nus in 

(10) CelBUB^ln Africa. 


nirty Yetm* War. A series of 
wars between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants of Germany in the seventeenth 
eentuzy. It began in Bohemia in 161S, 
and ehded' in lo48 with the ** peace of 


Thtabe. A Babylcudrit maiden be- 
loved by Pirtlmns. They lived in con- 
tiguous houses, and as th^ parents 
would not let them ^lany, con- 
trived to converse tofretber throngb a 
hole in the garden wafl. On one occa- 
sion they agreed to meet at Ninus* }onib, 
and Thisbe, who was first at ibe ^t, 
hearii^ a lion roar, ran away in a fri^t, 
(iroppiiig her garment on the way. Tbe 
lion seized the garment and tote it. 
When PiramuB arrived and saw^be gar- 
ment, he concluded that a lion had eaten 
Thisbe, and he stabbed himself. Thisbe 
returning to the tomb, saw Piramus 
dead, and killed herself also. This stoiy 
is travestied in the Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, by Shakespeare. 

Thlatle {The). The species called 
Silybtnn Martdmtm, we are told, owes 
the white markings on its leaves to the 
milk of the Virgin Mary, some of which 
fell thereon and left a white mark be- 
hind. {^e Christian Traditions.) 

Thistles are said to be a cure for 
stitch in the side, especially the species 
called “ Our Lady’s Thistle.” Accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of Signatures, Nature 
has labelled every plant, and the prickles 
of the thistle toll us tlie plant is efiica- 
cious for prickles or stitches in the side. 
{See Turmeric.) 

Tblatle Beds. Withoos, a Dutch 
artist, is famous for his homely pictures 
where thistle-beds abound. 

Thlatle of Sootlsuid. The Danes 
thought it cowardly to attack an enemy 
by night, but on one occasion deviated 
from their rule. On they crept, bare- 
footed, noiselessly, aud unobserved, when 
one of the men set his foot on a thistle, 
^hich made him cry out. The alarm 
was given, the Scotch fell upon the 
night-party, aud defeated them with 
terrible slaughter. Ever since the thistle 
has been adopted as the insignia of Scot- 
land, with the motto “ Nemo me impnne 
lacessit.'' This tradition reminds us of 
Brennus and the geese. {See also Stars 
AND StripesO* 

Thistle. The device of the Scotch 
monarchs was adopted by Queen Anne ; 
hence the riddle in Pope’s pastoral pro- 
posed by Daphnis to Strephon ; 

** Tell me ... in wbRt more bapiiy fields 
Tbe thistle sprlngB, to Which the Itiy yields ?*' 
Sefftieig. 

In the reign of Anne the Dite of 
Marlborough made the ” lily ” of France 
yield to the thistle of Queen Aime. The 
lines are a parody of YiEgfi^ Bclogws. ' 
Hi. 104-108. * * 
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nMMUi {Six Patrcm saint ol aichi- 
teete. tntditioii is that CkmdofoitiB, 

hing olthe Indies, gavs hiin a la^e sum 
of money to build a palaee. St. Qliomas 
spent it on the poor, ** thus mctiug a 
supeyb palace in heaven.^* 

symbol of St. Thfnm* is a builder's 
square, beonuse he was the patron of 
masons wd oiehiteds. 

Chriotiano of St. !Jf7tomas. In the 
sou^em parts of Marabar there were 
some :i00,000 persons who called them- 
selves ** Christians of St. Thomas ” when 
Gama discovered India. They had been 
1,300 years under the jurisdiction of the 
^ntriarch of Babylon, who appointed 
their materene (archbishop). AVhen 
Gama arrived the head of the Malabar 
Christiaus was Jacob, who styled himself 

Metropolitan of India and China.** In 
102d a stone was found near Sigaiifu 
with a cross on it, and containing n list 
of the materenes of India and China. 

Sir Thomas. The dogmatical prating 
squire in Crabbe*8 Borough (letter x.). 

TlUMiiaa-ss-Kempim Thomas Ham- 
merlein of Kempeu, an Augustinian, in 
the diocese of Cologne. (1380-1471.) 

Thttnuui tlin Bbynier. Thomas 
Leormont, of Ercildouue, a Scotchman, 
In the reign of Alexander III., and con- 
temporary with Wallace. He is also 
callra Thomas of Erdldoune. Sir Walter 
Scott calls him the ** Merlin of Scot- 
land.’’ He was magician, prophet, and 
poet, and is to return to earth at 

some future time when Shrove Tuesday 
and Good Friday change places. 

? Care miist be taken not to confound 
** Thomas the Bhymer ’* with Thomas 
Bmer^he historiographer and compiler 
of the Fmdera. 

Tbttmaaliig; In some rural districts | 
the custom still prevails of **Thoraas< | 
ing *’ — that is, of collecting small sums I 
of money or obtaining drink from j 
the employers of labour on the 21st i 
of Dewmber— “ St. Thomas’s Day.** 
peoember 2l6t is still noted in Loudon as ! 
that day when every one of t)ie Common ! 
Council has to be either elected or re- | 
elected, and tlie electors are wholly 
wi^out restriction except as to age aucl 
sex. The ^dermen and their officers ore 
not elected on St. Thomas’s Day. 

' Tlidia'lflta. Followers of Thomas 
Aqui'nas, who denied the doctrine of 
the immaoulafe conception maiatained 
l^DopaScotuB. 

** Scotism an4 TbomistB now In fNace remsan.” 

Awe; A«avoNCyttf0{Ma.444. 


ThoBWon {Jame8\ author of T%ec 
Soamts and of IndoUnee^^ 1720 

brought out the tragedy of 
in which occurs the silly line: '^*O.So- 
phonisha, Sophonisba, O ! ” whi^ a wag 
ill tlie pit parodied into Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O!” (1700- 
1748.) 

Thoite (1 syL) or Thoala. Governor 
of a province ox Egypt. His wife was 
Polyoamnia. It is said Iw poat-Homeric 
poets that Paris took Helen to tiiis pro- 
vince, and that Polydomnia gave her a 
drug named nepenthes to make her forget 
her sorrows, and fill her with joy. 

“ Not. thnt iiciMjnthep which the wife of Thoue 
III Ktrypt uavc to love-lorn Holrnii, 

1 « of Biieh i)owpr to stir up joy as this." 

Milton : Comtifi, (KKMR)'. 

Tho'iiaB (Sir). Native of Popeirng 
in Flanders ; a capital sjiortsman, archer, 
wrestler, and runner. He resolved to 
marry no one but on elf queen,” and 
set out for fairy -laud. On his way he 
met the three-headed giant Olifaunt, 
who challenged him to single combat. 
Sir Thopas got permission to go back for 
his armour, and promised to meet him 
next day. Here mine host interrupts 
the narrative as ” intolerable nonsense,” 
and the ” rime ” is left unfinished. 

“ An Hf queen wol I hnve. I wis, 

For 111 this world no woman is 
Wortliy to lH> nij' mate." 

Chaucer : Rime of Sir JJ/opae. 

nior. Son of Odin, and god of war. 

His atlcndfint was Trialki, the swift runner. 

His belt wan MRraNG.iAni*ia or Mkglnjakd, 
which doubled his strength wUene^'er he put it 
on. 

His goats were Crack, Grind, Crash, and 
Chask. 

His hamnuir or more w'as Mjot.ntr. 

His valors was BiLSKiRKiR (Bright Srace), 
w'iiere he received the warriors who had Ihlleu In 
battle. 

His realm vras Thrudvaxg. 

Hts vfi/e was Sep (Love). 

V He is addressed as Asa Thor or 
Jtifig Thor (Winged Thor, i.e. Lightning) . 
{Scaudiuarian mythology . ) 

Tlie word enters into many names of 
placeB, etc., as Thorsby in Cumberland, 
Thuuderhill in Surrey, Thurso in Caith- 
ness, Torthorwold {i.e. “Hill of Thor- 
iii-the^wood”) in D 4 mfriesshu'e, Thurs- 
day, etc. 

Thorn. Ths Confereim of Tlm'n met 
October, 1645. at Thom, in Priusia, to 
remove 'the dificulties which sepiirate 
Christians into sects. It was convoked 
by Ladlslas IV. of Poland, but no good 
result followed the conference. 

Thom In tho FiMh (-(f ). SmnoUiii^ 
to mortify ; a skeleton in the cup^ord. 
The allusion is to a custom cinmnor 
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the an'dent Fhariseee, one class 
VC which used to insert thorns in the 
borders of their gabardines to prick their 
m walking and make tiiem bleed. 

ThonuL Calvin {Admonitio de Reli^ 
qtiiift) gives a long list of places claiming 
to possess one or moi'e of the thoiiis 
which composed the Saviour’s crown. 
To his list may be added Glastonbury 
Abbey, where was also the spear of 
Lougius or Longinus, and some of the 
Virgin’s milk. 

T/ie; thortts of Dauphine wiU never 
w\ck unlese they prick the firet day. 
This proverb is applied to natural talent. 
If talent does not show itself early, it 
will never do so — ^the truth of which 
application is very doubtful indeed. 


“ Si respiTic non i)ic(]uc qnand nal, 

A pene que iiicquojainni.” 

Proveib in Dauphine. 


'Thorpa-meii. Villagers. This very 
pretty Anglo-Saxon word is worth re- 
storing. {Thoi'pe, Anglo-Saxon, a vil- 
lags.) 


Thoth. The Hermes of Egyptian 
mythology. He is represented with the 
head of an ibis on a human body. He 
is the inventor of the arts and sciences, 
music and astronomy, roeech and let- 
ters. The name means **Logos ” or *Hhe 
Word.” 

TbPUgli Lost to Sight, to Memory 
Dear. A writer in Harper's Magazine 
tells us that the author of this line was 
Buthven Jenkyns, and that the poem, 
which consists of two stanzas each of 
eight lines, begins each stanza with 
“Sweetheai’t, good-bye,” and ends with 
the line, ** Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear.” The poem was pub- 
lidied in the Greettwlch Magazine for 
Marines in 1701 or 1702. 


Thoneaiid. Everyone knows that a 
dozen may be either twelve or thirteen, 
a score either twenty or twenty-one, a 
hundred either one hundred or one hun- 
dred and twenty, and a thousand either 
one thousand or one thousand two hun- 
dred. The higher numbers are the old 
Teutonic computations. Hickes tells us 
that the Norwegians and Icelandic people 
have two sorts of decad, the lesser and 
the greater called ” Tolfrmd.” The 
lesser thonsands 10 x lOOAiut the greater 
thousand = 12 x 100. The word toff^ 
Mual to toh'y is our twelve. {Institfttianes 
Prammaiica, p. 43.) 


** Five score of n 
Six score of all 


ley, or plas, 
lings." oiaSaw, 


Tbouaaiid Years aa One Osy (J)f 
(I Peter iii. 8.) Precisely the same is said 
of Brahma. ** A day of Brahma is as a 
thousand revolutions of the Yoogs, and 
his might extendeth also to a tlmusand 
more.’’ {Kreeshna : Mhagavat Geeta.) 

TbralL A slave ; bondage ; wittily 
derived from drills in allusion to the 
custom of drilling the ear of a slave in 
token of servitude, a custom common to 
the Jews. (Deut. xv. 17.) Our Saxon 
foi’efathcrs used to pierce at the church- 
door the ears of their bond-slaves. 
(Anglo-Saxon, thrael, slave or bondman.) 

Thread. The thread of destiny — i.e, 
that on which destiny depends. The 
Greeks and Romans imagined that a 
grave mniden called Glotho spun from 
her distaff the destiny of man, and as 
she spun one of her sisters worked out 
the events which were in store, and 
At'ropos cut the thread at the ijoint 
when death w’as to occur. 

A, St. Thomas's thread. The tale is 
that St. Thomas planted Christianity in 
China, and then retunied to Mal'abar. 
Here he saw a huge beam of timber 
ffoating on the sea near the coast, and 
the king endeavouring, by the force of 
men and elephimts, to haul it ashore, 
but it would not stir. St. Thomas de- 
sired leave to build a church with it, 
and, his rcc^uest being granted, he drag- 
ged it easily ashore with a piece of 
packthread. {Faria y Sousa.) 

Vh%ef of the Triple Thread. Chief 
Brahmin. Oso'rius tells us that the 
Brahmins wore a symbolical Tessera of 
three threads, I’eacning from the right 
shoulder to the left. Faria says that the 
' religion of the Brahmins proceeded from 
ii^ermeu, who left the charge of the 
temples to their successors on the con- 
dition of their wearing some threads of 
their nets in remembrance of their voca- 
tion; but Oso'rius maintains that the 
triple thread symbolises the Tiinity. 

“ Terns Ilia sb liii'iiiero dex'tero in Intus sinis"- 
trum geriiur.. ut deAigueut trinam in nutu'ra 
Uivl'ua raiic/noni. ’ 

mroadneedle Street. A corrup- 
tion of Thrgddanen or Thryddenal Street^ 
meaning third street from “ Chepesyde” 
to the great thoroughfare from London. 
Bridge to ” Bushop Gate ” (consisting of 
New Fysho Streate, Gramous Streate, 
and Bushop Gate Streate). (Anglo-Saton, 
thrydda or thrydde^ third.) 

Another etymology is Thrig-needle 
(three-needle strei^, from the three 
needles which the Needlemaker’s Com- 
pany bore in their arms. It begins from 
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the Haaaiou House, and therefore the 
stands in it. 

The (Hd Lady in Threadneedle Street, 
The directors of the Bank of England 
were so called by William Cobbett, be- 
cause, like Mrs. Partington, they tried 
with their broom to sweep ^back me At- 
Jpntic wayes of national progress. 

** A silver curl-iiaper that I myself took olf the 
shiumg locks of the ever-beautiful old lady of 
Tbreadueedle Street [a t>aiik-note].*’~J!>ieiten«; 
nr. Marigold. 

Tbme, Pythagoras calls three the 
p^ect number, expressive of ** begin- 
ning, middle, and end,*’ wherefore he 
makes it a s^'mbol of Deity. The world 
was supposed to be under the rule of 
three gods, viz. Jupiter (heaven), Nep- 
tune (sea), and Pluto (Hades). Jove is 
represents with three-forked liglituiug, 
Neptune with a trident, and Pluto 
a three-headed dog. The Fates ore three, 
the Furies three, the Gra(;es three, the 
Harpies three, the Sibylline books three ; 
the fountain from which Hylas drew 
water was presided over by three 
n 3 rmph 8 , and the Muses were three times 
three; the pj’thoucss sat on a tripod. 
Mon is three-fold (body, soul, and 
spirit) ; the world is three-fold (earth, 
sea, and air) : the enemies' of man are 
three-fold (the world, the desh, and tlu* 
devil) ; the Christian gnices ai’e three- 
fold (Faith, Hope, and Charity) ; the 
kingdoms of Nature are threefold 
(mineral, vegetable, and animal) ; the 
cardinal colours ai-e three in number 
(red, yellow, and blue), etc. (See Nine, 
which is three times three.) 

Even the Bililo consists of the Old TestH- 
ment, the New Tostnment, and tlio A|uicr.v|ih:i. 
Our laws havetojiass the Commons, Lurds, and 
Crown. 


Three Blshoprloe (The). So the 
French call the three cities of Lomiiue, 
Metz, and Verdun, each of which was at 
one time under the lordship of a bishop. 
Tliey were united to the kiu^om of 
Fiance 1^ Henri II. in 15l>2, ^ce the 
Franco-(Wman war ^hey bave been at- 
tached to Germany. 


Three-Deoker (.d). The pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk’s desk onanged 
in a church, towering one above the 
other. Now an obsolete arrangement. 

*^In the midst of the church stands ... (he 
offensive stractiire of imlpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk's desk ; in fact, a regular old three-decker 
In full sail westwai-d.^—SfAe CkfieHan Uemem- 
hroneer, July, 1833, p. 92. 

Throe Caiapters (Th^. Three books, 
or parts of ttoee books— one by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, one by Hieod'oret 
of CypriiB, and the third by Ibae, Bishop 


of Edessa. These books were of a Nes- 
toriau bias on the subject of the inoar-'' 
nation and two natures of Christ. The 
Church took up the controversy warm! v, 
and the dispute continued during the 
reign of Justinian and the pojildom 
Vigilius. In 553 the Three Chapters 'nete 
condemned at the general council of 
Constantinople. 

Three Batatea of the Realm are 

the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
monalty. In the collect for Gtmpowdei' 
Treason we thank God for ‘‘preserving 
(1st) the king, and (2nd) the three estates 
of the realm ; ” from which it is quite 
evident that the sovereign is not one of 
the three estates, as nine persons out of 
ten suppose. These three estates are 
lepresouted in the two Houses of Par- 
liament. (See Foubth Estate.) 

Three Holes in the Wall (The)^ to 
which Macaulay alluded in his speech, 
September 20th, 1831, are three holes or 
ni^es in a ruined mound in the borough 
of Old Sarum, which before the Beforiii 
sent two members to Parliament. Lord 
John Bussell (March, 1831) referred to 
the same anomaly. (See Notes mid 
Queries^ March Mth, 1885, p. 213.) 

Three Kings' Day. Epiphany or 
Twelfth Day, designed to commemorate 
the visit of the “three kings” or Wiso 
Men of the East to the infant Jesus. (See 
under Kinos.) , 

Three-pair Back (Liriuy tip a). 
Living in a garret, wdiich is got at by 
inoimtiiig to the third storey by a back 
staircase. 


Three-quarters or j. Rhyming 
slang for the neck. This certainly is a 
most ingenious perversion. “ Three- 
quarters of a peck” rhymes with fieek^ 
so, in writing, an expert simply seta down 
(SeeCmYY.) 

Three Bk (ihe). (See under B.) 


Three Sheets In the Wind. Un- 
steady from over-drinking, as a ship 
when its sheets are in the wind. The 
sail of a ship is fastened at one of the 
bottom comers by a rojie called a 
“ tack ; ” the other comer is left more 
or less free os tiie r^e called a “ sheet ” 
is disposed; if quite free, tlie sheet is 
said to be “in the wind,” and the sail 
flaps and flutters without restraint. If 
all the three sails were so loosened, the 
ship would “reel and stagger like a 
drunken man.” 

“Captain Cuttle looking, candle In hand,' at 
Buneby more attentively, perceived that be was , 
three sheets In the wind, (»r, in plain words, 
drank."-i)icbena ; Pomftev and Esn. 
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Threa-taUed Badiaw. (See Ba- 

shaw .) 

Uree Tuna. A fiah ordinary in 
Billingsgate, famous as far back as the 
reign oiPQueen Anne. 

Threaliera. Members of the Catholic 
organisation instituted in 1806. One ob- 
ject was to resist the payment of tithes. 
Their threats and wammgs were signed 
“ Captain Thresher.” 

Threshold. Properly the door-sill, 
but figuratively applied to the beginning 
of anything; as, the threshold of life 
(infancy), the threshold of an argument 
(the commencement), the threshold of the 
inquiry {the first of the investiga- 
tion), (Saxon, ihcerscwald, door- wood; 
Ghiiinau, thurschwelle ; Icelandic, thros- 
nllditr. From thiir comes our doot'.) 

Thrift-box. A money-box, in which 
thrifts or savings are put. (See Spend- 
THBIPT.) 

Throgmorton Street (London). So 
named from Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
head of the ancient Warwickshire family, 
and chief banker of England in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


Through-stone (A). A flat grave- 
stone, a stone cofiin or Sarcopliagu.s, also 
a bond stone which extends over the 
entire thickness of a wall. In archi- 
tecture, called ” Perpent ” or “ Perijend 
Stones ” or “ Throughs,” (French, 
JPierre pnrpainye,) 

“Od ! hf 18 not Htirrlnv )e(, iiuiir than he were 
a throiigh-Htane."— ."Jir W. Scott : The Momiblerti 
(liiti'oductiou). 

Throw. To tfirow the helve after the 
hatchet. {See Helve.) 

Throw. Throw lots of dirt, and some 
will stick. Find plenty of fault, and 
some of it will be believed. In Latin, 
Fortiter ealumnidri, ahquid adheerebit, 

Ibrow Up the Sponge (To). (See 
Sfonoe.) 


Throw your Eye on. Give a glance 
at. In Latin, oculos [in aliquan] conjiePre, 


“ Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon youuff bov." 

Shaketipeiire : King John, iii. .'I. 


Throwing an Old Shoe for Luck. 

{See under Shoe.) 

" tor goods luck caste an old shoe after 
me.*’— (1008-1750). 


” Ay. with all my heart, there's an old sbcM* after 
fToading (Dodsteg, vol. ix. p. 


nrume. Weaver’s ends and fag- 
ends of carpet, used for common rugs. 
(The word is common to many languages, 
as tcetaadic, thrmm; German, trumm; 


Dutch, drom; Greek, thrumma; dOL 
meaning “ fag-ends ” or “ fragments.”) 

“ Come, sisterH, come,* out thread and thrum ; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell I ” 

Shaketipfare : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1 . 

Thread and thrum. Ever^’thing, good 
and bad together. 

Thrummy Cap. A sprite described 
in Northumberland fairy tales as a 
“queer- looking little auld man,” whose 
exploits are generally laid in the cellars 
of old castles. 

niug [a cheat]. So a religious fra- 
ternity in India was called. Theii* patron 
goddess was Devi or Kdli, wife of Si'va. 
The Thugs lived by plunder, to obtain 
which they never halted at violence or 
even murder. In some provinces they 
were called “stranglers” (phansiaars), 
in the Tamil tongue “noosers” (ari 
tftltfkar), in the Cauarese “ catgut 
thieves” (tafiti kallent). They banded 
together in gangs mounted on horse- 
back, assuming the appearance of mer- 
chants ; some two or moi'e of these gangs 
concerted to meet as if by accident at a 
given town. They then ascertained what 
rich merchants were about to journey, 
and either joined the jiarty or lay in wait 
for it. This being arranged, the victim 
was duly caught with a lasso, plundered, 
and strangled. (Hindu, thaga, deceive.) 

Thuggee (2 syl.). The system of 
secret assassination preached by Thugs ; 
the practice of Thugs. 

Tbuig or Tuig (Noi-se). The mounds 
raised by the old Scandinavians whero 
their courts were held. The word is met 
with in Iceland, in the Shetlands, and 
elsewhere in Scotland. 

Thule (2 syl.). Called by Drayton 
Thuly. Pliny, SolTnus, and Mela take 
it for Iceland. Pliny says, “ It is an 
island in the Northern Ocean discovered 
by Pyth'eas, after sailing six days from 
tlie Orcades.” Othera, like Camden, 
consider it to be Shetland, still called 
Thyleus-el (isle of Thyle) by seamen, in 
which opinion they agree with Mori'nus, 
and the descriptions of Ptolemy and 
Tacitus. Bochart says it is a. Syrian 
word, and that the Phcenician merchants 
who traded to the gi'oup called it (rezirab 
Thule (isles of darkness). Its certain 
etymology is unknown ; it may possibly 
be the Gothic TiuU, meaning “ most 
remote land,” and connected with the 
Greek tehs (the end). 

•* Where tlio Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, . 

Boils round the naked melattOhobr isles 
_ Of farthest TbulS." _ fhemson ; AttftMin. 
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•PSkua TMi. Hie end of the erarld ; 
fhelMt«xtMnilgr. Hxole wee tbe moat 
norfhein point known to tiie anoient 

*'Tibl eertrjat Ultima Thule.’* 

Virgil ; GtitrtiiC9t i. 30. 

*‘]^lMivBr cautonme^t is the Uttlina Tbulo uf 
BriUsli lufUa.'—A’tNf^Mth Cemlwri/, Out., 1903, ]i. 
333. 

Tliiimli. When a gladiator was vau- 
qni^ed it rested with the spectators to 
decide whether he dionld to slain or 
not. If they wished- him to live, they 
xJiut up their thumbs in their fists {police 
compreeso favor judieabatur ) ; if to Yie 
slam, they twined out their thumbs. 
Adam, in his Jtoman Antiguities (p. 287), 
says, ** If they wi^ed him to be saved, 
they pressed down their thumbs ; if to be 
shun, they tmmed up [held out] their 
thumbs.” xxviii. 2 ; Juvenal^ 

ill. 36 ; Horace: 1 Hpist.^ zviii. 66.) 

7 It is not correct to say, if they 
wished the man to live they held their 
thumbs downwards ; if to be slain, they 
held their thumbs upwards. Police 
compression^ means to hold their thumbs 
close, 

“ Where, influeuued Hy.the rabble’s bloody will, 

WlcS liiumbs bene liack, they popularly kill.” 

DrydUni Third Satire. 

Bp the pnekifip of my thumbs^ some- 
thing wie/ced this wag comes. Another 
proverb says, “ify little finger told me 
that,nn When your ears turn hot and 
red, it is to indicate that someone is 
speaking about you. When a stiddmjit 
of shivering occurs, it is because 
someone is treading on the place which 
is to form your grave. When the eye 
itches, it indicates the visit of a friend. 
When the palm itches, it shows that a 
present will shortly be received. When 
the bones ache, it prognosticates a 
eomuig storm. Plautus says, ** Timeo 
good rerum gesserim hie ita dorsus toius 
pntriV^ {Miles Gloriosus,) All these 
and many similar superstitions rest on 
the notion that ** coming events cast 
their diadows before,” because our 
** angel,” ever watchful, forewarns us 
that we may be prepared. Sudden pains 
and prickings ore the warning of evil 
on the road ; sudden ^ows and pleasur- 
able sensations ore the oouzfers to tell us 
^ joy close at band. These superstitions 
are relics of demonology and witchcraft. 

Is ancient 'Rome the- augurs took special 
notice of the palpitation of theneart. the Aicker- 
tna of the eye. and the pricking of the thumb, in 
rapsrd to the last. If the pricking was on the left 
band It was consfotf eda very l^dsign, indicating 
mischief at bond. • 

^ 'pou bite your thumb at me ? Do 
yam ineeii to insult me? The way of 


ezpressm^ defiance and oonUmpb wai| 
by snsppmff the finger or puttl^ the 
thumb in the mouth. Both theee acts 
are termed aJSoo, whence our expressions 

Not worth a fig,” ” 1 don^t CRre a fig 
for you.” Decker, describing St. Paul's 
Walk, speaks of the biting of thumbs to 
beget quarrels. {See Glove.) 

” I KOG Ton tempt inarcbhitf forth, luriviii/r moo 
the ni‘o with his thuuilie iii his iiiuutli.*’— 
Mmerio ( 1500 ). 

” I will bite my thumb at them « -wtiicb is a 
disgrace to them. If they bear lV'—Shaice^[wire: 
add Jiititit, i. 1. 

Bvery honest miller has a thumb of gold. 
Even an honest miller grows rich ‘with 
what he prigs. Thus Chaucer says of 
his miller— 

*’ Wel cowde he stels and tollen thries, 

And yet he had a thomh of gold jwnle [was 
wliat is called nn ’ honest miller n." 

Cmiierhury Tales iProloffue, IkBX 

Buie of thumb. Bough measure. 
Ladies often measure yard lengths by 
their thumb. Indeed the expression 
** sixteen nods make a yard” seems to 

g sint to the thumb-nail as a standard. 

ountrymen always measure by their 
thumb. 

Tom Thumb, {See Tov.) 

Tinder ends thumb. Under the in- 
fluence or power of the person named. 

T1iiiin1>-iiall Legaoten. Legacies so 
small that they could be written on one's 
thumb-nail. « 

“ ’Tis said, some men may make their wills 
On their thumb-nails, for aught they can 
licstow.” 

Pttcr Pindar: Lord B. and his Motions. 

Tbnm’blkliui or Thmnbfirgw. An 

instrument of torture largely used by 
the Inquisition. The torture was coro- 
proBsing the thumb between two bars of 
iron, imide to approach each other by 
means of a screw. Principal Caistairs 
was the last person put to this torture 
in Britain ; he suffered for half an hour 
at Holyrood, by order of the Scotch 
Privy Council, to wring from him a con- 
fession of the secrets of the Argyll and 
Monmouth parties. 

Thunder. The giant who fell, into 
the river and was killed, because Jack 
cut the rones that suspended the draw- 
bridge, and when the giimt veutttfed to 
cross it the bridge feu in. {Jaeh the 
Giant Hiller,) 

Thnader {Sons of) [Boancr^gSs), 
James and John, the sons of Zebraee 
(Mark uL 17). So called becaiae they 
asked to be allowed to ooasuine .witn 
lightning ihpae wlm Mooted tibenMon 
^ Christ, ^liake ix. bi; Hark 11^}’ : 
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«nEaajloir Llilitiiliic ^ Vmh* 
WUit. Steplieti II. of Hungary (1100, 
1114-1131). 

niu^ers of taio VatkMUi. The 

onathemBA* and dentinciattons of the 
Pope, whose palace is the Vatican of 
Borne. 

Properly speaking, the Vatican con- 
sists of the Papal palace, the court and 
garden of Bolvedere, the library, and 
Sie museum, all on the right bank of 
the Tiber. 

Thwdorbolt of Italy. Gaston de 
Foil, nephew of Louis XIL (1489-1012.) 

Thimderbolta. Jupiter was depicted 
by the aPcients as a man seated on a 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand 
and thuiiderbmts in his right. Modem 
science has proved there are no such 
things as thunderstones, though many 
tons of bolides (2 syl.), aeftilites (8 syl.). 
meteors, or shooting stars (of stony or 
metallic substance) fall annually to our 
earth. These ** air-stones,” however, 
have no connection with thunder and 
lightning. 

“ Be reiuly, suds, with all your thunderliolta ; 

Dash him to pieces ! '* 

Shake9pM.r6 : Julim Caaar, iv. .‘I. 

Thnnderor (27ie), A name applied 
to The TUnes newspaper, in allusion to 
an article by Gaptmu Ed. Sterling, be- 
ginning thus : — 

** We thundered forth the either day an article 
on the subject of social and political reform/’— 
T/te Times. 

Tlumdertng Legion. Under cover 
of a thunderstorm which broke over 
them they successfully attacked the 
Marcomannu (<See Legion, Theban 
Legion.) 

*/ This is a mere legend of no historic value. 
The legion was so called at least a century liefore 
(be reign of AnreMlus : proliahly because it bore 
on its shields or ensigns a representation of 
Jupiter Tonans. 

Thnn'otone. The successor of King 
Arthur. (Nursety Tale : Tom Thumb.) 

Tlmrofry. That is, Thor's day. In 
French, Jettdi—'i.e. Jove’s day. 

Thiiyoday. Black.) 

When three Thursdays meet. Never 
In French, ” Cela a}rivei'a (a 
s&mine des U'oisjeudis. ' ’ 

Mamdy Thursday, (See Maxtndt 
Tkubspat.) 

A composite emblem. Its 
primozy meaning is purity and chastity 
—the loundatioB being of fine linen, 
^l^e gold band denotes supremacy. The 
eap of dignity was adopted by Pope 
MdutviB nTin 1048. lie cap was 


surmounted with a hmh corolietitt 129o 
by Boniface VIII. '!me second Comuet 
was added in 1335 by Benedict KlL» to 
indicate the pi’crogatives of roiritoal and 
temporal power combined in the Papacy. 
The thira coronet is indicative of the 
Trinity, but it is not known who first 
adopted it ; some sav Urban V., others 
John XXII., John^XXlII., or Bene- 
diet XII. 

“ The pyinliDl of my thrppfold ilisrnity.in heaven^ 
upon earth, and in i)urgarory.”"f’o»e I^iua AT. 
(1871). 

V The triple crown most likely was in 
imitation of that of the Jewish high 
priest. 

“ On Ills head w’as a white tiirbnu, and over this 
a twteond strii)ed with dark Idue. On liis fore- 
head he wore a plate of gold, on which the name 
of .Tehovah wan inscriliod. And, being at once 
high priest and prince, this was connected with 
a triple crown on the temples and back of the 
head."— A’/dfld //ic l^lgrim, chap. x. 

Till. St. Tib*s JSi'e. Never. A cor- 
ruption of St. Ubes. There is no suck 
saint in the calendar as St. Ubes. and 
therefore her eve falls on the “Greek 
KalcTids” (q.v.)f neither before Christ- 
mas Day nor alter it. 

Tib and Tom. Tib is the ace of 
trumps, and Tom is the knave of trumiis 
m the game of Gleek. 

** That gamester needs must overcome. 

That can play both Tib and Tom.” 

Randolph : Uermuphrodits, p. 640. 

Tiber, called The Yellow Tiba', be- 
cause it is discoloured with yellow mud. 

** Verticlbus rnp'idis, et niulta flaviu are'na." 

Virgil: .eneid,yii.3i. 

Tlbnl'lUB. The French Tibullus, 
Evariste Desire Desfoiges, Chevalier de 
Pamy (1753-1814). 

Tlbnr'ce (3 syl.) or Tlbiiroe (2 syl). 
Brother of Valirian, converted by the 
teaching of St. Cecilia, his sister-in-law, 
and baptised by Pope Urban. Being 
brought before Almacbius the prefect, 
and commanded to worship the image of 
Jupiter, both the brothers refused, and 
were decapitated. (Chaucer: Seimiude 
Konues Tale.) 

" A1 this thing Bche unto Tiburce told (3 svi.). 

And after this Tiburce, In good entente (3 sjl.), 

With Vallri'au to Pope Urlian wente." 

Chaucer : Cmterburp Talas, 13,270. 

TibnrtinEb Day (St,), .^ril 14th. 
The cuckoo sings from St. Iiburtius’g 
Day (April 14th) to St. John’s Day (June 
24tb). 

This most certainly Is not correct, as I bare 
heard the cuckoo even in Angnst : hut without 
doubt July is the month of its migration gener- 
ally. 

The proverb says : 

** July, preintres to fly ; August, go be must.” 

, V It is said that he aoigzates to Egypt. 
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Ttek. To go an tiaih-'-OD ticket In 
tlie seventeenth centuiy, tieJbet was the 
ordinaiy term for the written acknow- 
le<lment of a debt, and one living on 
credit was said to be /irifig on tick. Bet- 
ting was then, stUl is to a grc^at ex- 
ten^ a matter of tick — i,e, entry of par- 
ticulars m a betting-book. We have au 
Act of Fliurliament mohibiting the use of 
betting tickets : it enacted, that if 

any person shall play at any of the said 
games . . . (otherwise than with and for 
ready mon^). or diall bet on the sides 
of such as shmi play ... a sum of money 
exceeding £100 at any one time . . . 
upon ticket or credit . . . he shall,” etc. 
(16 Gar. II. cap. 16.) 

''Ur aervRDt usually buy for tlie master upon 
tick, and tbe servant buy B«>mo tltinss without the 
nmater^ order . . . the master is liable.*'— C7ii«/ 
JwtieeffoU^Blaekttmft uhap. x \ . p. 408). 

Tiidcet* TliaVs the ticket or That's ^ 
the ticket for soup, That^s the right 
thing. The ticket to be shown in order 
to obtain something. Some think that 
the word “ticket” in this phrase h a 
corruption of etiquette, 

WhaVs the ticket ? What is tlie ar- 
rangement P 

“‘WoU,* said Il<*b Cross, 'wliat's fhe ticker, 
yoimgscer? Are >ou to tgo aboard uith u»?’*— 
Captain Marri/at. 

TIoket of Leave (A), A wairant 
given to convicts to have their liberty on 
condition of good behaviour. 

TtoUe tbe PnUlo (7b). When an 
actor inti*oduoes some ^g to make the 
audience laugh, ** it chatoni/le tepuhtte.^* 
One of the most noted chatouilleurs was 
Odry, a French actbr. 

Ttde^rode, in seaman phrase, means 
' that the vessel at anchor is swung about 
by the force of the tide. Metaphorically, 
a person is tide-rode when circumstances 
over which he has no control are against 
him, especially a sudden glut in the 
market. Tide-rode, ridden at anchor 
with the head to the tide; wind~rode, 
with the head to the wind. 


TidMfaltera. Those who vote 
against their opinions. S. G., O. (the 
Itev. Lord Oshorue), of the 2vmes, calls 
tile clergy in Convocation whose votes do 
imt agree witii their convictions “ eccle- 
moBtical tide-waiters. ” 


means in tide, in • season, in 
tee. We retain the word in even-tide, 
teiiig-tido, and so on. Tosser has the 
• mwee, “ If the weather be fair and 
t^y meaning seasonable. Things done 
jteetually and in their proper season are 
•use to be done ordetiy, and what is 


TipiB 

orderly done is neat and weU arranged. 
Hence we get the notion of methbd^f; 
neat, well-arranged, associated with tidy. 
(Danish, tidig, seasonable, favourable.) 

Jfota are you getting on? Oji! pretty 
favourably. {See above,) 

A tidy ^rtune, A nice Httie bit of 
money. Tidy means neat, and neat 
means comfortable. 

Tied. Tied to your mother's apron- 
strings. Not yet out of nursery govern- 
ment ; not free to act on your own 
responsibility. The allusion is to tying 
naughty young children to the mother^ 
or nurse*8 apron. 

Tied House A retail shop, 

stocked by a wholesale dealer, and 
managed by some, other person not the 
owner of the stock, wholesale 

dealer appoints the manager. 

"There are tied hoiieed tu the amiiery, grocery, 
dairy, boot and shoo, hardware, liquor, and book 
tnulea. Whiteley'B, if rumour is to be trusted, is 
H tied house ; and the majority of Italian restaur- 
niitB in London l)cgin by beiugtiudtotheClattis." 
—Liberty Xeineiv, i4th April, 1MI4, p. 310, col. 1. 

Tied-np. Married; tied up in the 
marriage-knot. 

“ When first the marniige-knot was tied 
Between my wife ami me.*’ 

Watkinyume's Arithmetic, 

Tittn ^ndiau). Luncheon ; refresh- 
ment. (Tiff, a draught of liquor.) 

Wger (A) properly means “ a geutle- 
man^s attendant, and page a lady*8 
attendant; but the distinction Is quite 
obsolete, and any servant in livery who 
rides out with his master or mistress is 
so called ; also a boy in buttons attend- 
ant on a lady, like a page ; a parasite. ^ 

“ ‘ YeB,’ she cried gaily over the ImnlBiers, ** my 
fiacre and my tiger are waiHiig.*'— A Feitow uj 
T» mil;/, chaj>. xv. 

Ttger-kiU (A). Au animal tied up 
by hunters in a jungle to be killed by a 
tiger. This is a lure to attract the tiger 
preparatory to a tiger-hunt. 

Tigers. The car of Bacchus was 
drawn by tigers, and tigers are generally 
drawn by artists crou^ing at the feet of 

India a tiger is called * 

Stripes.” 

Tlgemacih. Oldest of the Irish an- 
nalists. His annals were published ip 
Dr. O’Connor’s Herum Mibormearum 
Scriptores Veteres, at the expense of tbe 
Duke of Budltingham (1814-1826). 

Tight. Intoxicated. 

Tigris [the Arrow], So caB^ 
fhe rapidigr of its oumnt. Hiddekel U 
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^^TheDekd,*’ or Difflath, a Semitic cor- 
ruption of nigra. M^-Persic for arrow. 
<Gen. ii. U.) 

**Fl«i'mlrtlt a celerita^te qna deflnit Tlgri oomen 
Mt ; quia Peroica lingua, tigrim fogtttam appel- 
laiit.'*~4Pttttitu« OurtiuM. 

Tike* A Yorkshire tike. A clownish 
rustic. In Scotland a dog is called a 
tyke (IceloudiCf tik) ; hence, a snarling, 
ODstinate fellow. 

Tilbert (Sir). The cat in the tale of 
Heipiard the Fox. (See Tybalt.) 

Tile. A hat. (Anglo-Saxon, tigel ; 
Latin, tegoy to cover.) 

Tile Loose. He has a tile loose. He 
is not quite compos mentis ; he is not all 
tliere. 

Tile a Lodge, in Fraeinasonry, 
means to close the door, to prevent any- 
one uninitiated from entering. Of 
course, to tile a house means to fini^ 
building it, aud to tile a lodge is to 
complete it. 

Timber-toe (A). A wooden leg ; 
one with a wooden leg. 

Time. Time and tide tvait for no 
man. 

“ For tlio Tiexl; inn he spur^ anmin, 

Jn baste alights, and scuds away— 

But time and tide for no man slay.*' 
Somerville: The Su'eet'Wented Miser. 

Take [or Seize] Time hij the forelock 
( Thdlis ofMOdtus.) . Time is represented 
as an old man, quite bald, with the ex- 
ception of a single lock of hair on the 

* 1 - - J C>'k...1,AnvkAn-,.A nalla fiim ♦* tlinf 


lime tSf lime WU9^ a A AXW. 

Bacon made a brazen head, aud it was 
said if he heard his head spe^ he would 
succeed in his work in hand, if not he 
would fail. A man named Miles was set 
to watch the head, and while Bacon was 
sleeping the head uttered these words : 

TUCK IS : and half an hour afterwards 
it said TIME WAS after the expiration 
of another half-hour it said ^"tiiice’s 
PAST,” fell down, and was broken to 
pieces. 

Like Friar Bacon's brazen bead, I’ve spoken ; 

Time is, time was, time's lutst," 

^ Byron : Von Jttan, i. 2ir-s. 

Time-bargain (A), in Stock, is a 
speculation, not an investment. A time- 
bargain is made to buy or sell again as 
soon 88 possible and receive the differ- 
ence reaUsed. An investment is made 
for the sake of the interest given. 

Time of Oraoe. The lawful season 
for venety, which began at Mdsummer 
and lasted to Holyrood Day. The fox 


and wolf might be hunted from the Ka- 
tivity to the Annunciation ; the roebuck 
from Easter to Micha^mas ; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas ; the hare from 
Michaelmas to Midsummer ; and the boar 
from the Nativity to the Purification. 
(See Spobtinq Seasons.) 

Time-honoured Lancaster. Old 

John of Qauiit. His father was Edward 
III., his son Henry IV., his n^hew 
Bichard II. of England ; his second wife 
was Constance, &ughter of Peter the 
Cruel of Castile and Leon: his only 
daughter moi'ried John of Castile and 
Leon; his sister Johanna married Al- 
phouso, King of Castile. Shakespeare 
calls him “ time-honoured ” and “ old ; ” 
honoured he certainly was, but was only 
fifty-nine at his death. Hesiod is called 
Oldf meaning "‘long ago.” 

Times ( 2'he). A newspaper, founded 
by John Walter. In 1785 he established 
The Daily Unirersal Register^ but in 1788 
changed the name into The Tunes^ or 
Daily Universal Register. (/Sipa Thun- 
DEHEB.) 

Tlmoleon. The Corinthian who so 
hated tyranny that he murdered his own 
brother Timoph'ones when he attempted 
to make himself absolute in Corinth 
*• Tlie fiiir Connlhinn boast 
Tiniol('oa,b»p)>y mild and nrm, 

Wbo wept, the brother while the tymni. biec 
Thomson: H/wfir. 

Tlmon of Athens. The misanthrope. 
Shakespeare's play so called. Lord Ma- 
caulay uses the expression to ‘ ‘ out-Timon 
Timon **—t.e. to be more misauthropioBl 
than even Timon. 


Tin. Money. A depreciating syno- 
nym for silver, called by alchemists 
“Jupiter.” 

Tine-man ( The). The Earl of Doug- 
las, who died 1424. (See Sir W. Scott : 
Tales of a Grandfather, chap, xviii.) 


Ting. The general assembly of the 
Northmen, which all capable of bearing 
arms were bound to attend on occasions 
requiring deliberation and action. The 
words Volksthing and Storthing are still 


in use. 

** A shout Ailed all the Ting, a thousand swords 
Clashed loud approval.” ^ , 

i'rithiof-aaga(,Tke Parting). 

Tinker. The man who links, or beats 
on a kettle to announce his trade. John 


Bunyan (1628-1686) was called The tn- 
spired Tinker.) 


Tlntng'el or Tlntag'lL A strong 
castle on the coast of Comwall, the 
reputed hirth-plaoe of King Arthur. 


When UthuT iu Tln^il jMssed awa>‘.” 

Tesmgson : The C^ing of Arthmr. 
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ItatNS AViMar* Wordcwonli has 

ajpoem calledXindi (kmpo^tdm few Miles 
aSwe Ikntem A^beff^ Init thm uuea have 
nothing whatever to do with the fa- 
xaoui min, not even onoe aUuding to it. 

TUiUMrotto. the historical prater. 
So called because his father was a dyer 
{Untare). His real name was Jacopo 
Bobueb. He was nicktiamed II Fat loso, 
from ihe rapidity of his productions. 
(1512-1594.) 

Ti|k. Private inf ormati^ secret warn- 
ing. In horse-racing, it means such 
secret information as may guide the 
person tipped to make bets advantage- 
ously. A ** straight tip^* comes straiglit 
or direct from uie owner or tramei* of 
the horse m question. A man uill 
sometimes give the police the ** tip,’* or 
hint where a gang of confederates lie 
concealed, or -^erelaw-hieakeifi may be 
found, llius, houses of ill fame and 
keepm of dandestine gaming houses in 
league with the xiolice, receive the ** tip” 
when spies are on them or legal danger 
is abrora 

** If lie tuld the ptilire, he felt asbured that the 
*ti|i*>vuuld tie gi\en to the imilieK toiueimd, 
and bib eflurts wmild tie fruutiated —Mt btuul ir 
de/diee/NovemhGr rud, 1SS5 

Me gate we a Up — a present of money, 
a bribe. (A^Dibs.) 

Tip of my Tongno. To hai e a thing 
on the Up of mg tongue means to have it 
so pat that it comes without thought ; 
also, to have a thing on the verge of 
one’s memoi 3 % but not quite perfectly 
remembered. (In Latin, tn laht is natat!) 

Oao fbo Wink (To), To make 
a signal to another by a wink. Here tip 
means ** to give,” as tip in the previous 
example means **a gift.” 

Tlpli'aiiy* according to the calendar 
of saints, was the moimer of the Thiee 
Kings of Cologne. (See Cologbk.) 

TTphyo. A pilot. He was the pilot 
of the Argonauts. 

** nany a TIph} g ocean's deidlis c. 

To oiion nvondrouB wai a iiatricd hcfoi r> ' 
Uoote*»Ait<Mito,UW Mil. 

Tlpperaiy BlUo (A), A shillelagh 
or stick made of blacraom. At Bally- 
broidiy station an itinerant vendor of 
walking^cks pu^ed up dose to their 
Aoyfil E^hnesses [the TTince and Prin- 
cess of Wales] . . . The Prince asked 
him what he wanted, end the man re- 
plied^ “Nothing, your honour, but to 
ask yw honour to accept a present 
of a Ttoeium rifle,” and k) Oftying ho 
haii4od dis myal Hi^ness a stout 


hawthorn. The Prince sent the mm % 
sovereign, for which a gentlemaii nffafed 
him 2w. “No,*’ sam the man, “1 

would not part with it to tirenty-flve 
gold guineas.” In a few milfotw ^e 
man had sold all his sticks to princely 
prices. (April 25th, 1885.} 

Tippling Aot ( The)^ 24 Oeo. n.,ehap. 
40, whidi restricts the sale of spirituous 
Hquors retailed on credit to m than 
208. at one time. In part repealed. A 
“ tippler ” origii^ally meant a tavern- 
keeper or tapster, and the tavern was 
called a “ tippling-house.” At Boston, 
Lincolnshire, in 1577, five persons were 
appointed “ tipplers of Lincoln bOer,” 
and no “ other tippler [miaht] draW or 
sell beer ”... under peniutiet. 

Tippling Honae. A contemptuous 
name for a tavern or public-house. 

Tipataft A constable so called be- 
cause he carried a staff tipped with a 
bull’s horn. In the documents of Ed- 
ward III. allusion is often made to bis 
btaff. (See Fgtner's Fiedera.) 

Tiptoe of Xxpeetatlon (On the)* 
All agog with curiosity. I am like kme 
standing on tiptoe to see over the shoul- 
ders of a crowd. 

Tlrer une Dent. To draw a man’s 
tooth, or extort money from him. The 
allusion is to the tale told by Holiu* 
shed of King John, who extortlm 10,000 
marks from a Jew living at Bristol by 
extracting a tooth daily till he consented 
to proviem the money. For seven suc- 
cessive days a tooth was taken, and then 
the Jew gave in. 

Tlreiilau. JBliud as Tttdstas, Tire- 
sias the Theban by accident saw Atbe'na 
bathing, and the goddess struck him 
with blindness by sj^ashing water in his 
face. She afterwaras repented doing 4 k>, 
and, as she could not restore his sight, 
conferred on him the power of soothsay- 
ing, and gave him a staff with which lie 
could wmk as safely as if he had his 
sight. He found death at last by drink- 
ing from the well of Tilpho sa. 

** Juno the truth of what was said dented. 

Til esias, therefoi o, must the cause depide." * 
Addttton, TrimafmnationefTtrtmaa, 

Tiliiig XrwUk Iron rings to he put 
on or taken off a ring as apue^. Li^t- 
toot calls them “ tizing irons never to be 
untied.” 

Tlrled* Me HrWd at the jm. He 
twiddled or rattled ^th ^ km before 
opening the door, dji 
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in )ui Rmanee of (thirtaenth 

oentniy), says, “^en pewonB -virit a 
friaad tibey ouglit not to Isounoe all at 
onoe into tne room, but should announce 
their apiaoaoh hy a slight cough, or few 
words spoken in the hall, or a slight 
shuffling of their feet, so as not to take 
‘their friends unawares. *’ The pin is the 
door- latch, and before a visitor entered 
a room it was, in Scotland, thought good 
manners to fumble at the latch to give 
notice of your intention to enter. (Tirl 
is the Anglo-Saxon thwev^an^ to turn ; 
Dutch dwarUny our twirl, etc. ; or Danish 
triUe^ German tHlkr^ Welsh treillio ; our 
trill, to rattle or roll.) 

^ Right quick he mounted up the etair. 

And tirlddat the pin." 

Charlie is nty Da) Ihia. 

Tlro'ikian Sign (Tlfo). The ^mbol 
(&) for “ and ” or the Latin et, Said to 
have been invented by Tullius Tiro, 
Cicero's freed-mon. (See Marks in 
Gbannar.) 

TIrsrnB. An ancient city of Ar'golis 
in Greece, famous for its Cyclopean 
architecture. The “ Gallery of Tiryns” 
is the oldest and noblest structure of the 
heroic ages. It is mentioned by Homer, 
and still exists. 

TIryn'tlitan Swain. Hei-cules is so 
called by Spenser, but he is more fre- 
quently styled the Tlnjnthian Hero, be- 
cause he generally resided at Tiryns, a 
town of Ar'golis. 

Tit. A hoiae. 

“ They gcorned tbo coach, they scorucd the rails, 

Two siianking tils with Btrcaiiiing tails." 

TheSndo/AUO^iinas. 

What spnrrps need now for an untamed titt.’* 
Jiamefteld : Affectionate Shepherd (IXM). 

Tit for Tat. J. Bellenden Ker says 
this is the Dutch Dit vor dat ” (this 
for that) ; “ Qtiid pro qiio^ Hey wood 
uses the phrase **tat for tat,” pei^iaps 
the Freuon phrase, tant pour tanty 

Tl'taa. The sun, so called by Ovid 
and Virgil. 

" And flcckhd Darkness like a drunkard reels 

forth Dim''b iMth and Titan’s flery wheels." 

Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet^ ii. 3. 

Z%e Titans, The children of Heaven 
and SSarth, who, insti^ted by their 
mother, deposed their father, and liber- 
ated from Tar'taros their brothers, the 
Hundred-handed giants, and the Cy« 
elopes. {Classie mythoUigp,") 

Tltan’a War wltliJova (TAd). The 
Titans set Ikelr brother Cronoe on the 
throne of heaven ; and Zeus [Zuos] tried 
Ipdel^nehiiih Tbe oonteet lamd ten 


years, when Zeus became the conqueiror 
and hurled the Titans into h^ 

? This must not be confounded wi^ 
the war of the giants, which was a 
revolt agaiust Zeus, and was soon put 
down by the help of the other gods and 
the aid of HerculSs. (See Giants.) 

Tltaa'lsu Wife of O'beron, king of 
the fairies. According to the bdief in 
Shakespeare’s age, fairies were the same 
as the classic nymphs, the attendants of 
Diana. The queen of the fairies was 
therefore Diana herself, called Titania 
by 0\id( Metfftnorp/ioses, iii. 173). (KeiffhU 
ley: Fairy Mythology.) 

Tltho'nns. A beautiful Troian be- 
loved by Auro'ra. Ho begged the god- 
dess to gi-ant him immor^ity, which 
request the goddess granted; but as 
he had forgotten to ask for youth and 
vigour he soon grew old, infirm, and 
ugly. When life became insupportable 
he prayed Aurora to remove um from 
the world ; this, however, she could not 
do, but she changed him into a grass* 
hopi)er. Synonym for “ an old man.” 

" An idle scene Tit, bonus acted 
When to a gvasshopi er conti'acted.'* 

Prior : The Turtle and Sparrows. 

" Thinner than Titbonus was 
Before bo faded into air." 

Tales of Miletus, ii. 

Tltl (Prince), Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, eldest sou of George II. Seward, 
a contemporary, tells us that Prince 
Fi*ederlck was a great reader of French 
memoirs, and that he himself wrote 
memoirs of his contemporaries under 
ike pseudonym of “ Prince Titi.” 

Thore was a political fairy taloby St. Hj'Arinthe 
0084-1740) ciillPd tbo Htstorp of Prince 'Jiii, Itatpli 
also wrote a History of Prinee Titi. These his- 
tones are manifestly covert retlectiouB on George 
II. and his belongings. 

Titian [Tizinno Vecell%d\. An Italian 
landscape painter, celebrated for the fine 
effects of his clouds. (1477 - 1676 , ) 

" Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so array, > 

* So fleece with clouds t be pure ethereal siwce." 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, canto 1. 

The French Titian, Jacques Blanch- 
ard, the painter (1600-1638). 

The Titian of Portugal, Alonzo San- 
(kez Coello (1515-1590). 

Tit'lvate (3 syl.). To tidy up; to 
dress up; to set in order, ‘<Tra** is* 
a variant of tidy; and **vate” is an 
affix, from the Latin vado (to go), mean- 
ing to go and do flomethmg.” 

Ttttla Tattle. Tattie ismte. (Dutdh 
tederen, Italiaq, taUa-^wjlud,) Tit^ is 
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little, same as tit titmouse, lit^ tit, 

'‘iPhdi f Wliy do 1 spend my time In tittle-tattle ? '* 
Otiray ; 0lMots fl/Scapfn, 1 1. 

TltnlaT'^IUdioiia. Tbe name now 
ffiveu to the B-oman Catholic dignitaries 
formerly known as Bishops tn pm'tibm, 
{See In Fastibus) . 

Titus. The penitent thief, called 
Desmas in the ancient mysteries, {isee 
Dxthaceius.) 

Titus tbe Roman Rmperor was 

called “the delight of men.” (40, 79-81.) 

Hie Arch of Titue commemomtes the 
capture bf Jerusalem, a.d. 70. 

Tlfyos. A giant whose body covered 
nine acres of land. He tried to defile 
Latdua, but Apollo cast him into Tar- 
tarus, where a vulture fed on his liver, 
which grew again as fast as it was de- 
voured. {Greek fable.) {See Giants.) 

‘ V Prometheus (3 syl.) was chained to 
Mount Caucasus, and had his liver 
^awed by a vulture or eagle. {See also 
St. Geoboe, who delivered Sabm, 
chained to a rock.) 

Tlt'yre Tns. Dissolute young scape- 
graces, whose 'delight was to worrv 
the watchmen, upset sedans, wrench 
knockers off doors, and be rude to pretty 
women, at the close of the scveiiteentn 
century. The name comes from the first 
line of Virpl’s first Eclogue, “ TiUfve M 
Mfuia iYCMam sub feff mine fagV^ (Tityre 
Tub loved to lurk in the dark night look- 
ing for mischief). “ Tus ” = tuze. 

Tlt'yTUft. Any ^epherd. So called 
in allusion to the name familiar from its 
use in Greek idyls and Virgirs first 
Eclogue. In the Shepherd's Calendar 
Spenser calls Chaucer this name : 

Heroes HTid tlieir feats 

Fatlsue me. never weary of the pii>e 

Of Tityrus, asaeiiiblinfr as be sang 

Tbe rustic turong l)eueatb bis favourite beech.” 

Xtio'llBs One of the favourite swords 
of the Cid, taken by him from King 
Bucar. His other favourite sword was 
CoIaMa. Tizona was buried with him. 
{See Bwobd.) 

TiBBy {A). A •sixpence. A variant 
of Uster. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
a“testone’* was a shilling, but only 
sixpence in the reign of Elizabeth. 
(I&nch, lesle, lele, tbe [monarch’s] 
head.) 

To (1) (to rhyide with do). To be 
compazed to ; comparable to. Thus, Sir 
Thomas Browne {Beligio MedieC) says: 
is no torture to the rack ox a 


disease” (p. 69, 20) $ and again, ”Nop 
reproach to the soandid of a story.” And^ 
Shakespeare mys:— ^ ^ 

*' There is no woe to bis correction, 

Nor to bis servira no such Joy on ettftb.' 

Tw Oentlmm of Vermia, 11 .'^. 

To. Altogether ; wholly. 

*‘Jf the iM)decli be burned to ... we saye tlie 
h,vBboi>e bath put bis lote in tbe potte.”— 3 Vm- 
date. 

To-do. JffereU a pretty i<hdo. Dis- 
turbance. The French affaii'e-A.e. d 
faire (to do). 

To lUghtB. lu apple^ie order. To 
put things to rights. ‘To put every 
article in its proper place. In the 
United States of Ameiica the phrase is 
used to signify directly. (Latin, 'rectus^ 
right.) 

‘‘T stiid I bad never beard it, so abo began to 
rierbtsand told me tbu whole Ibing."— •SKery o/ilis 
Sleiffh-ride. 

To Wit, For example. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ivit-afiy to know.) 

To (2) (to rhyme with sOffoe, etc.). 

To Bn {The). The One — that is, the 
Unity. This should be To hen properly. 

To On {The). The reality. 

ToFan(r4^). The totality, 

*‘S«» then lie falls l»ack upon force as tbe “nlri- 
niate of nltinintes.” as tbe To Bn. tlie To Ox, and 
tbe To Pan of ereatiion.’'— Fro. OUai. 

Toads. The device of Clovis was 
three toads (or botes, as they were called 
in Old French), but after his baptism the 
Ariaiis greatly hated him, and assembled 
a large army under King Candat to put 
down the Christian king. While on his 
way to meet the heretics, he saw in the 
heavens his device miraculously changed 
into three lilies or on a banner aettre. 
He had such a banner instantly made, 
and called it his lijfambe. Even before 
his army came in sight of King Candat, 
the host of the heretic lay dead, slam, 
like the army of Sennacherib, by a blast 
from the god of battles. {Mmd de 
Presles : Grans Croniques de France.) 

” It is wytnerayd of Maister Eobert Gagwyne 
that before tbyse dayes all Freoeb kyngesusea to 
bore In their armes lii Todys, but after this Clodo- 
veuB bad recognised Cristes rclygyon iil ptourede 
lys were sent to hym by diuyne power, sette In a 
shylde of asure, tbe wtaiche syns that been borne 
of all French kynges.’*— FoWan's OhroAiele. 

The toad, ugly and venomous, weai's yet 
a precious jewel in its head. Fenton says : 

“ There is to be found in the heads of 
old and great toads a stone they call 
borax or stdon, whidb, being used as 
rings, give forewarning aimnst venom ” 
G569). These stones always bear, a 
filgure resembling a toad on th^euffaoe^ 
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Liipton says : ** A toad-stone, called 
wepaudia, touching any part env^omed 
hy the bite of a rat, wasp, spider, or 
other yenomous beast, ceases the pain 
^ and BweUiug U&ereof.*’ In the Londes- 
borough Collection is a silyer ring of the 
fifteenth century, in which one of these 
toad-stones is set. The stone was sup- 
posed to sweat and cliange colour when 
poison was in its proximity. Technically 
called the Batrachyte or Batrachos, on 
antidote of all sorts of poison. 

Toads unknown in Ireland, It is said 
that St. Patrick cleai’ed the island of all 
“ yannint ** by his malediction. 

Toad-eater. At the final oyerthrow 
of the Moors, the Castilians made them 
their servants, and their active habits 
and ofiicious manners greatly pleased the 
proud and lazy Spaniards, who called 
them mi todita (my factotum). Hence a 
cringing ofiicious dependent, who will do 
all sorts of dirty work for 3 '^ou, is called 
a todita or toad~eater. 

lhtlte}wy^s toad-eater, Henry Vane. 

So called by Walpole (1742). 

Toady. [8ee Toad-eateh.) 

Toaat* A name given, to which 
guests are invited to drink in compli- 
ment. The name at one time was that 
of a lady. The word is taken from the 
toast which used at one time to be put 
into the tankard, and which still fioats in 
the loving-cup, and also the cups called 
copuSj bisliop, and cardinal, at the XJni- 
versines. Hence tlie lady named was the 
toast or savour of the wine— that wliich 

gave the draught piquancy and merit. j- » 

Tbe story goes that a certain beau, in brave deseri’C the fair. 


fleeing to the extremity of Egypt, wait 
bound. Ohl Tobit was cureci of his 
blindness by appl 3 ring to his eyea the 
g^l of the fish which had taied to devour 
his son. {Apocrypha : Book Tobit.) 

Tobo'so. Bulelfi'ea del Tohoso. Don 
Quixote*s liuly. Saneho Panza saj’s she 
was “ a stout-lruilt sturdy wtmeh, who 
could pitch the bar os well as any young 
fellow in the parish.” The kiiigHt had 
been in love with her when he was 
simply a gentleman of the name of 
Quix'flda. She w'as then called Aldonza 
Lorenzo (daughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo 
and Aldonza Nogales) ; but when the 
gentleinaii became a don, he changed 
the style of address of the village damsel 
into one more befitting his new rank. 
{CervantcH : Bon Quixote ^ bk. i. chap, i.) 

“ * Sir/ »ai<l Don Qin xnic. ‘slie is not a dof»ceiMl- 
atit of tlir niKieiit Cmji, <'unii, find ScipioH of 
Rome ; nor of tlio modi'ni CoIoiihsi iind Orsiiii ; 
nor of the ReltiMiiH Hnd VilIanoviiFt of Valencia/ 
neither is sin* a d(‘sr(>ndutit of the Palafoxes 
Newous, Roeabevtis. (lorellas, Lunas, Alatrones, 
rr«is. Fozes, and (iurreas of Arroron: iioiilier 
does the Lad.x Diilniiea descend from the Cerdas, 
MtiM-niue/ Meiiihuas, and l-iii/muns r»f Castile ; 
Bor from llic Mciu-astros. I*allns, and Meiiczos of 
PortUiral ; hut sin* denies lier oritftn from a 
faiiiilyofTohosiMiear Mancha' ' (hk.Ti. chai>. v.). 

V In Eiiglisli the nt'cent of Dulciuea 
is often on the second syllable, but in 
Spanish it is on the tliird. 

“ Ask .\c»u for whom m.\ t(*arsdo How oo'-' 

Wlij, for Diih'inea del Tohonfi." 

JJun Qnucott 'a Lr/ve-aoug. 

Tobo'sian. The rampant Man*che- 
gnn lion shall be united to the white 
Toboaian doir. Literally, Don Quixote 
do la Mancha shall mari-y Dulcin'ea del 
Toboso. Metaphorically, “ None but 
tVifi "hm-vp iloBPn’ft t.h« fair ’* 


the rei^ of Ohai'les II., being at Bath, 
pledged a noted beauty in a glass of 
water taken from her bath ; whereupon 
another roysterer cried out he would have 
nothing to do with the liquor, but would 
havd the toast— the ladv lieraelf. 
{Rambler, No. 24.) 

** Let the’ toast, imss, drink to the Sheri- 

dan : Hehool for Scandal. 

“Say, why are beauties praised and honoured 
inoBt, 

The wise man's passion and the vain man’s 
toast." Pope : Pape o/the Lock, canto 1. 

Toblt» sleeping one night outside the 
wall of his courtyard, was blinded by- 
sparrows muti^ warm dung into hut 
eyes.” His son Tobias was attacked on 
the Tigris by a fisb^ which leapt out of 
the water to assail him. Tobias married 
Sara, seven of whose betrothed lovers 
bad been sucoessively carried off by the 
evil spirit Asmode'us. Asmodeus was 
driven off by the angel Azarinas, and, 


Toby {the day), in Punchinello, wears 
a frill garnished with bells, to frighten 
away the devil from his master. This is 
a very old superstition. {lUee Passing 
Bell.) 

The ChinoHe niul oilier niirionn make a prrea 
noiHO atdeiitli to srnn* ;i\vhj e\ il •* Reeii- 

ing" 18 proliiilily hiiscd on ihi* 8 ini)eHiUiorAtir.ioii. 

Toby. The hit/li toby, the high-road 
the low toby, the' by-road. A highway- 
mail is a “high tohymian:” a mere 
footpad is a “ low tobyinan.” 

“Bo wc can do a loitch now . . , nS well ns you 
Ifrund Kenilemen on tin- hiuli UiUy."~-JJoiare- 
wood: Pobbeiy under Anna. chn]i. xxvi. 

Toddy. A favomite Scotch beverage 
compounded of spirits, hot water, and 
sugar. The word is a corruption of tandi, 
the Indian name for thi^ saccharuie juice 
of palm Eqiathes. The Sanskrit is toldi 
or taldi, from tal (palm-juice). {Rhind : 
Vegetable Kingdom.) 



Voes 


Tom 




T o—. Tho mort deoiemu in 
Che Hie of his toss in lieii of Bngcmniras 
Williaoi Kingston, bam wilhoat hands 
w aims.' (See Wm'ld ^ WmdevBy pt. 
O;. ; ikrrespimdenee, p. 6£^} 

Toftuin. An old woman of Naples 
immortalised by her invention of a taste- 
less and oolourleBS poiaon, called by her 
the Mmna of St, Tfieola of Bari, but 
better known as Aqua Tofa*m, Above 
600 persons f dl vkiiins to this insidious 
dm: Tofana died 1730. 

Hieronyma Spaxa, generally called la 
Spara^ a reputra wit^, about a century 
previondy, sold a similar elixir. The 
seoret was revealed by the father confes- 
scHTSt after many years of concealment 
and a frightful number of deaths. 

, Toq^ Togs, dress. (Latin, toga.) 
‘^ Togged ont in his best ” is dr^sed in 
hk -best dothes. Toggery is finery. 

Togn. The Bomans were called to- 
gaUi or gens toga'ta, because their chief 
outer di'ess was a toga. 

Togn’d or Togntad Nation {The). 
Chens tog&ia, the Bomans, who wore 
togas. The Greeks wore 'Spalls,** and 
were called the gens pallia* ta ; the Gauls 
wore breeches, and were called gens 
Ih'aeeata. {Toga, paUium, hud hraccee.) 

Tcda'dii. Famous for its swords. 

The temper of Tole'dau blades is such 
that they are sometimes packed in 
boxes, curled up like the mainsprings of 
watches ” 1 1 Both Livy and Folyb'ius 
refer to them. 

Tolman (in French, Dolmen). An 
immense mass of stone placed on two or 
more vertical ones, so as to admit a 
passage between them. (Celtic, tol or 
dol, table ; men, stoned 

The Constantine Tolmen, Cornwall, 
consists of a vast stoxie 33 feet long, 14^ 
deep, and 18} across. This stone Ls cal- 
culated to weigh 7d0 tons, and is jioiscil 
on the points of two natural rocks. 

He has got the^d of Tohsa. 
(lialan proverb meaning ** His ill-gotten 
Wetflfh will do him no good.’*) Ceepio, 
in bis march to Gallia Narbonensis, stole 
from Toulouse {Tolosa) the gold and 
sfiver oonseoratM by the Cimbrian 
Bnuds to their gods, tn the battle 
which ensued both Cieiiio aipd his brother 
cOnonl were defeated oy w Cimbrions 
and Teutons, and, 112,(A0 Bomans were 
left dead on the&k (n.)t3. 106.) 

TMb Between Tom’* and** Jack” 
mre IS A vast difference* **jrgck”i8the 


sharp, shrewd, active leUow, bu^ tSm 
the honest dullard. Oounterfeik -aimf 
** Jack,” but Toms are simpty * be^l^ 
examples of the ordipaiy sort, ah Tda- 
toes. No one would think of oalling 
the thidc-headed, ponderous nmle. cat a 
Jack, no^ the pmi;, dexterous, thievmg 
daw a, “Tom.” The former k in- 
stinctively called a Tom-cat, and the 
latter a Jack-daw. The subject of 
”Jack” has been already set forth. 
{See Jack.) Let us now see haw TOm is. 
used : — 

Tom 6* Bedlam {q%o.), A mendicant 
who levies charity on the plea of insanity. 

Tom-cat. The male cat. 

Tom Drum's entertainment. A very 
clumsy sort of hoise-play. 

' *I'om Farthing. A bom fool. 

Tom Fool. A clumsy, witless fool, 
foud of stupid practical jokes, but very 
different from a “Jack Ihidding,” who 
is a wit and bit of a c6njurer. 

Tom Long. A 1^, dilatory sluggard. 

Tom Lmiq. A simpletoh. 

Tom Noddy. A pumng, fuming, stupid 
creature, no more like a “Jack-a-dandy” 
than Bill Sikes to Sam Weller. 

Tom Noodle. A mere nincompoop. 

Ihm the Piper's son. A poor stupid 
thief who got well basted, and blubb^ed 
like a booby. 

Tom Thumb. A man cut short or 
stinted of his fair proportions. (For the 
Tom Thumb of nursery delight, see next 
page.) * * 

Tom Tidlci'. An occupant who finds it 
no easy matter to keep his own against 
sharper rivals. {See Ton Tidleb’s 
Gboue^ 

Tom Tiller. A hen-pecked husband. 

Totn Tinker. The brawny, heavy 
blacksmith, with none of the wit and 
fun of a “Jack Tor,” who can tell a 
yam to astonish all his native village. 

Tmn Tit. The “Tom Thumb” of 
birds. 

Tom-Toe. The clumsy, bull^ toe, 
“bulk witliout spirit vast.” Why tlie 
great toe ? “ For that being one o’ the 
lowest, basest, poorest of this most wise 
rebellion, thou goest foremost ” {Shake- 
speare : Coriolanm,\. 1.) 

Tom Tug. AwatermBn^^hobearsthe 
same relation to a Jack Taras a esrt- 
horse to an Arab. {See Tom Tuo.) 

Great Tmn of Linmn. A bell weigh* 
ing h tons 8 cm. 

Mighty Tim (rf Chfbrd, A bell weigibi . 
ing 7 tons 12 c^ 

(Hd Tom. A heavy, strong; inimdoatf. 
ing sort of gill- 

Img Tm^^ . A huge ifittr-juigi 
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Voltot' Thomas Bawlimon; 
Ihe hibKomaniac. (1681-1725.) * 

Timi F^*s Oolonn, Bed and yel- 
lo\ir, or M^et and yellow, the colours 
of the aubient motley. 


Toiti Foolery. The course, witless 
jokes of a Tom fool. {See afore,) 


Tom L<^. Waitiitg for Tom Long-- 
i.e. a wearisome long time. 'Hie pun, 
of course, is on the word lotig, 

Tmn Row. The griffin ; applied at 
one time to a subaltern in India for a 
year and a day after his joining the 
army. 

Tom Tailor. A tailor. 

“ ‘ Wc rond our bcarro.aud not our gariiifnlP.' -- 
‘ The better for youreel vch. and the worho for T«>iii 
Tajior,' said Che baron.*'— iSVr W. HeoU: The lionfin- 
torif, cuaii. XXV. 

Tom Thumbs the nursery tale, is 
from the French Le Petit Poucet, by 
Charles Perrault (1630), but it is pro- 
bably of Anglo-Saxon origin. There is 
in the Bodleian Library a ballad about 
Tom Thumb, “ printed for John Wright 
in 1630.” 

Thm Thumb, The son of a common 
ploughman and his wife, who was 
knighted by King Arthur, and was killed 
by the poisonous breath of a spider, in 
the reign of King Thunstone, the suc- 
cessor of Arthur. {Niirecrg talc,) 

Tom Tidlor’s Ground. The ground 
or tenement of a sluggard. The expres- 
sion occurs in Dickenses Christmas stoiy , 
1861. Tidier is a contraction of <‘the 
idler” or V idler. The game so called' 
consists in this : Tom Tidier stands on a 
heap of stones, gravel, etc. ; other boys 
rush on the heap ciying, ”Here 1 am 
on Tom Tidler’s ground,” and Tom 
bestirs himself to keep the invaders off. 


Tom Tug. A waterman. In allusion 
to the tug or boat so called, or to tug- 
ging at the oars. 

Tom and Jorry — 1.<>. Corinthian 
Tom and Jeny Hawthorn, the two chief 
characters in Fierce Egan’s Life in 
London^ illustrated by Cruikshank. 

Tom* IMok, and Barry. A set of 

nobodies ; persons of no note ; persons 
unworthy notice. Jones, Brown, and 
Bobinson are far other men : they are 
the vulgar rich, espedallv bhrood, who 
give tbflihselveB airs, and look with scorn 
on all foreign ways which differ from 
their own. 

Thm o^ Bedlama. A race of mendi- 
oauts* The Bethlem Hoiq^ital was 


Tommy Atkizi^ 

made to accommodate six lunatiom^bni 
in 1644 the number admitted wasi<^y- 
four, and applicatlona were so numerous 
that many inmates were dismissed half-* 
cured. These ticket-of4eaye men”, 
used tu wander about as vagrants, 
chantii^ mad songs, and dressed in 
fantastic dresses, to excite pity. Under 
cover of these harmless “ihnooents,” a 
set of sturdy rogues appeared, called 
Abram men, who shammra lunacy, and 
committed great depredations. 

“ With a m!;1i like Tom o’ Bedlam." 

Shakeepeare : King Lear^ i. 2. 

Tomboy. A romping girl, formerly 
used for a harlot. (Saxon, tmnbe^'e^ a 
dancer or romper ; Dani^, tunde^ to 
tumble about ; ” French, tomber ; Span- 
ish, lumbar ; our tumble.) The word 
may cither be tumbe-boy (one who 
romps like a boy), or a tumhir (one who 
romps), the word bog being a corruption. 

“ A lady 

So fair . . lo be imrluer'il 

Wil.li loiiilioyH." 

ShakuHtteare : Cpmbeline, i. 0. 

Halliwell gives the following quota- 
tion : — 

*' don tor that, was a tumti-ostn^ and 
tniiildede lK.*forp [the km«l and otiier jfrctc hnaWs 
of the «‘oiitro, lie Kranted to wevc hiirc wliatev ert* 
Hho wtmlil l>> dde.** 

Tomatiawk. A war-hatchet. Tlie 
word has slight variations in different 
Indian tribes, as tomehageHy tumnahagm^ 
tamoihecaUf etc. When peace was made 
between tribes in hostility, the toma- 
hawks were buried with certain cere- 
monies ; hence, to ” bury the hatchet ” 
means to make peace. 

Tomb of Our Lord. This spot is 
now covered by “The Church at the 
Holy Sepulchre.” A long marble (^b 
is shown on the pavement as the tomb- 
stone. ' Where the Lord was ancanted 
for His burial three large candlestidra 
stand covered with red velvet. The 
identity of the spot is doubtful. * 

Tommy Atking (A), A Briti^ sol. 
dier, as a Jack Tar is a Briti^ sailor, 
llie term arose from the litUe pocket 
ledgers served out, at one time, to all 
British soldiers. In these manuaJs were 
to be entered the name, the age, the 
date of enlistment, the length of service, 
the wounds, the tuedals, and so on of 
ea^ individual, llie W^Or Office sent 
with each little book a form for filling it 
in, and the hypojffietical iuuthe seleo^, 
instead of John Doe and Bi^ard Boe 
(selected by lawyers), or N. (sheeted 
V Church), wna “ 



Xioto&y X>odd 1^6 Vooth 


The hoeikB wete iastantlv so ddlod^ and 
, 41 dM loot te^nire many oaTS to teansf ei* 
name the book to the eoldier. 


VMuny DoddL The ** odd*’ man who, 
in tossing up, either wins or loses accord- 
ing to agreement with his confederate. 
Inm is a music-hall song so called, in 
which Tommy Dodd is ue knowing 
one.” 


Shop. .Where wages are 
paid to workmen who are expected to 
ky out a part of the money for the good 
of the shop. Tommy means bread or a 
penny roU, or the food taken by a work- 
man in his handkerchief ; it also means 
goods in lieu of money. A Tom and 
Jmy shop is a low diinldng-room. 


M momiw noTer Comes. A re- 
proof to those who defer till to-morrow 
what should be done to-day. 

*' * I sbsll acquaint your mother. Miss May, w ith 
your pretty hehaviour to-morrow,’— I Hupi>o!a' 
you moan to-morrow como never,’ aiiswere«l Majr- 
noUa.'’— XiO Fanui The House tn the Churchiftird, 
p. Jlfi. 

TOnaiis. J)eUHum tdtMna. Loud talk, 
exaggeration, gasconade. Blai'hwoMVu 
J^agazine (1869) introduced the expres- 
rion in the following dause : — 

"Irifihinen are the vietlino of tliat ternlile 
malady that is characterised by a sort of siih- 
acute nving, and may, for want of a bci ter name, 
be osUed 'deJinuin tonans.’ *' 


Tongue of the Tramp (TAt;). The 

spoksiBnan or leader of a party. The 
trump means a Jew’s haip, which is 
▼ocansed by the tongue. 

*' The tongue of the trump to them n'." 

Hums. 

Tongnoa. 

The Italian is pleasant, but without 
nnews, os still fleeting water. 

The Prenoh— delicate, but like an over- 
nke woman, scarce daring to opeu her 
flps for fear of marring her couuteu- 
onoe. 

Spanish — ^majesticaL but fulsome, run- 
ning too much on the mtter o ; and tcr- 
ride, like the' devil in a ]^y. 

Dutcb^manlike, but withal very harsh , 
as one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel 

We (the Xlnglish), in borrowing from 
Qma, mve the stren^h of consonants 
to the fiaHan ; the f uU sound of words 
to the ; the variety of termiua- 

tkmt'to thie Spanuh ; and the mollifying 
nf mqre vowels to the Dutch. Thus, 
1310 bhes, we gather the of their 

gq(Sld;|»|ibpeitie 0 and leave W dregs to 
SS^giilpVBS. (Cionden.) 

• \ , Vpil* (Mrf.% .aiulotto EUkabeth, 


the author of 'JPenmal fyootlMioim 
(1792-1846.) 

Ton'snre (2 syl). The tonsure of St, 
Peter consists in shaving the e^wn and 
back of the head, so as to leave a ring or 
“ crown ” of hair. 

The tonsure of James consists in Slav- 
ing the entire front of the head. This is 
sometimes called **the tonsure of Simon 
the Magician,” and sometimes ^*the 
Scottish tonBiXre,” from its use in North 
Britain. 


Toiuiiirea vor^’’ in size according to 
rank. 

Fur clerice tbe tonsure should be 1 inch in di- 
ameter. tiSastaldus, II. sect. i. chap, viii.) 

For those in minor orders it should be inch. 
CCNumcil of Palencia under Urlmn Vl.> 

For a suthdeacou H inch. (Gaataldus, xi.'seqt. i. 
tiiap. ^ iii.) 

Fur a deacon S inches. (Oastaldus, xi. sect. i. 
cb.i]'f. ix.) 

For a pn'eHt si inches. (Oouncll of Palencia.) 


Tontine (2 syl.) . A legacy left among 
several persons in such a way that as 
anyone dies his share goes to the sur- 
vivors, till the last survivor inherits 
all. So named from Lorenzo Tonti, a 
Neapolitan, who introduced the system 
into France in 1653. 


Tony linmpkln. A young clownish 
bumpkin in She Stoops to Conquer ^ by 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Too BCany for [Me] or One too many 
for [me]. More than a match. “ II est 
irop fm't pour moi,^* * 

**The Irishman Is cunning enough ; but we shall 
be loo many for him.”— Afr«. HdgevHnth. 

Tooba or Tonba \^emal happiness]. 
The tree Touba, in Paradise, stands m 
the palace of Mahomet. {Sale: Prelimt- 
nary Discourse to the Koran.) 

Tool To tool a coach. To drive one ; 
generallv applied to a gentleman Jehu, 
who undertakes for his own amusement 
to drive a stage-coach. To tool is to use 
the tool as a workman ; a coachman’s 
tools are the reins and whip with which 
he tools his coach or makes nis coach go. 

Tooley Street. A oorruption of St. 
Olaf— i.^. ’T-olai, Tolay, Tooty. Simil- 
arly, Sise Lane is St. Osyth’s Lone. 

Toom Tabard [empty iwhsS], A 
nickname given to John Balic^ because 
of his poor spirit, and sleevelest appoint- 
ment to the throne of Sepfloiui. The 
honour was an ** empty jaoke^”, which 
he enjoyed a short me and then lo^i 
He died dismwned in Kprmandy. 

Tootb. Gree)^ odlem^V denC; 

Sanskrit, dant^; Cbihia tuntJr; Anglo* 
Saxon, ilHhi pbizal, thin'. 
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Tort’s MSS. 


O&lden t 0 oth. (Seo Qoisdes.) 

• Woff^s tooth* (See Tbbth;) 

In spite of his teeth, {See Tsbtr.) 

Tootli and Bgg. A corruption of 
Tutanagf a Cliinese word for spelter, the 
metal of which canisters are made, and 
tea-chests lined. It is a mixture of 
English lead and tin from Quintang. 

Tootb and NaiL In right good 
earnest, like a rat or mouse .biting and 
scratching to get at something. 

Toil. (See Slbep.) 

Top-heavy. Liable to tip over be- 
cause the centre of gravity is too high. 
Intoxicated. 

Top Ropee. A display of tho top- 
ropes . . A show of gushing fnendliness ; 
great promise of help. Ine top-roi)o is 
the rope used in hauling the top-mast up 
or down. 

TtatB displas' of Mie top-ropos was raMier new 
to me, for time had blurred from my memory the 
‘General's’ rhapsodies.”— C. Thomson: Antolno- 
Oruphy^ p. 189. 

Top-oawyor. A first-rate fellow. 
The sawyer that takes the upper stand 
is always the superior man, and gets 
higher wages. 

Topbam. Take him^ Topham. Catch 
him if you can ; lay hold of him, tip- 
staff. Topham was tlio Black Bod of 
the House of Commons in the reign of 
Charles II., very active in apprehending 

suspects** during the supposed con- 

a-niran-v rpvonloH Ttv T'lfiia T ak o 

iroverbial 

‘Who stole the donkey?” “How are 
your poor feet ? ** and so on, 

“Till ‘Take him, Topham’ hprame a provorb, 
and a formidable one, in the mouth of the i>eoplc.'’ 
— Walter ScoU : PevsHl of. the Peak, clisp. xx. 

To'pbat. .A valley near Jerusalem, 
where children were made to “pass 
through the fire to Moloch.*’ Josi'ah 
threw dead bodies, ordure, and other 
unclean things there, to prevent fdi 
further application of the place to re- 
^ous use. (2 Kibgs xxui. 10, 11.) 
H^e Sennacherib’s army was destroyed. 
(Isaiah xxx. 31-33.) The valley was 
Mso called “ Oehinnom ” (valley of Hin- 
nom), corrupted into (^henna; and 
Babm Kimchi tells us that a perpetual 
ffre was kept burning in it to consume 
' the dead booies, bones, filth, and ordure 
deposited there. (Hebrew, toph, a 
drum. When cMldren were offered to 
.Molodi, their shrieks were drowned by 
l^oldruin.) 


T4||i'le. This word bos wh(dly4diiKeg6d 
its onginal meaning. It fiow d^nifies a. 
subject for talk, a tiieme for disousi^ 
or to be written about $ but ottg^ually 
“ topics ” were what we call ^nnsnon- 
plants books; the “sentences” of Peter 
Lombard were theological topics. (Greek, 
iopikoSf from topoSf a place.) 

Topsy. A slave-girl, who imper- 
sonates tlio low moral development but 
real camcity for education of the negro 
race. Her reply to Aunt Ophelia, mo 
questioned her as to her father and 
mother, is worthy Dickens. After main- 
taining that she had neither father nor 
mother, her solution of her existence was 
“I ’spects I growed.” (Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe : Uncle TonVs Cabin.) 

Topsy-turvy. Upside down. (Anrio- 

Saxon, top side turn^awep.) As Shake- 
speare bays, “ Turn it topsy-turvy 
down.” (1 Henry JV., iv. 1.) (^ 

HAI.F-SEAS OVEfi.) 

Toralva. The licentiate who was 
conveyed on a cane through the air, with 
hici eyes shut. In the space of twelve 
hours he .'irrived at Borne, and lighted 
on the tower of Nona, whence, looking 
down, he witnessed the death of the 
constable de Bourbon. The next morn- 
ing he arrived at Madrid, and related 
the whole affair. During hisfiight through 
the air the devil bade mm open his eyes, 
and he found himself so neai’ the moon 
that ho could have touched it with his 
finger. (Cerrantes : J)oti Quixote^ pt. 
ii. bk. iii. cliap. v.) 


Tome'a. A lake, or rather a river 
of Sw'edeu, which rises from a lake in 
Lapland, and runs into the Gulf of 
Botlinia, at the town called Tome'a or 
Tome. 


“ still proBBiug OD beyond Tornea's lake.” 

ThtmMn: Winter. 

Torqua'to— Torquato Tasso, the 
poet. (154'1-1595.) (See Ai^FOJxao,) 

” And see bow dearly earned Torquato's fame.** 
Lora Byron : Ohilde Harold, iv. 86, 

Torquema'da (Inquisitor-general of 
Spain, 1420-1498). A Dominican Of 
excessive zeal, who multiplied confisca* 
tions, condemnations, and punidmientB 
to a frightful extent : and his hatred of 
the Jews and Moors was diabolical. 

“General Btrelnikolf was the greatest scduitdrel 
who defiled the earth since TomQemsda.”—dllt^ 
nimk: VVie plosion of the Winter PiOMe, Febirvt' 
ary. 1880. 


Tonr’a MSS., in . the* library of the 
dean and chapter of York . MiiisteBs. 
These voluminous, records ^contain tisft 
clergy list of evarf paiiab in the diOMa 
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Toaob 


flnly tiM 4ito of 
€ 0 iSjL ytuauafi Imt iiie oaiuie ol eftoh 
rmoytAf Igr dei^th, |iromotion, 

(tfotlbemistit 

YMrirallw (^or^or), who rosided some 
ItBie IB ihe ooutt of Caiftrlod V of Spam 
He was tned by the luqiusitioii for 
somacy, and ocoitsssed that the spint 
Cequid topic hxm fvom Yalladohd to 
Borne and book ajgam in an hour and a 
half. (iWies? ) 

Tom (Sir) (1 syl ) Brother of 
BlauiO) OBa mxn of the lord of As tolat 
A kud bho&t heart, brusque in manners, 
and but litde of a kmght {Tennyhon 
H^ofth^ Ktng , hlauie) 


Tontoilll* an Italian mathematic lun 
nW«ri7)» noted for his explanation of 
thetian ca water m a common barometei 


ChdQeo explained the phenomenon by the 
tpae A ** Natuie abhors a Tacuum ’* 


Tono. A statue which has lost its 
he^ and members, as the famous ** toiso 
of HetciUcs.” (Italian, totao } 


Th<> Tm m Beiiedeie the ftiinou& t<ii ii < £ H i 
< Hies, la tho VatKiin disuntnd in tht nr 
tiontii Lontiir) It ib Mid (hat Mifbael \nbcl 
eicaMyadinucd it 


Toitoloo 


Supports 


Xsrtli (Tfie) is Chukwa, the elephant 
(between the tortoise and the world) is 
Moha-pudma 


Tixrinre (2 syl ) The most ccle 
brated lusteuments of torture were the 
csBed by the English **thc Duke 
of Exeter’s daughter , ” the thumbihmty 
or th'ambscrew&, the bootSf the 
the fmfnacUsj^id the ucavmgei ’a aafighUi 
(Sv) 


To'ty, This word, says Defoe, is the 
Irish toy ittqh^ used m the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to signify a hand of C itholic 
outlaws who haunted the bogs ot lie- 
land It IS formed from the vei b tm mq 
hm (to make sudden raids) Golius 
sajs— ‘‘T oby, $ihe 6 tyi% imntmiay an^, 
/mno, 0 f Htrutngtte u2lv$ hand tht esV' 
(Whatever inhabits mountams and for- 
tests u a Tory) Lord Macaulay sa^s 
^ TlMname was first gn onto those who 
refwed to concur m ezcludmg James 
fiom the throne” He furthez eajs— 
bogs of Ireland afforded a refuge 
to BopiUb outlbwa, called fmss.” Toxy 
hti^Qg was a pastame whkck has even 
fonud place in our nurseny rhymes—^* I 
want to the wood and I kilM a tory ” 
OroBideT itives as derivation, 
SMh*\%Qk (Gtltac), kuig*ii paa^y.” 
JSL%W^UiNoU»laSt^^r »ves 
^^partwsm q( m king?’ 


G Borrow gives « CoDit, O* 

kiiJg” 

In 188 S after the 
1 egan to f»U tbinnw 
atter GUdatone • BIU 
til IR 86 the WhiM an< 
the 1 ill loined the ( 
c ml mtd called tbenuphes OnidhlBte JCnl^ 
tht guLcn BPDt for Lwd Balishui t tv bo farmed a 
Lnioiiist bo^ctnntent 

Totem Pole (A) A pole elabo- 
1 atel\ cai ved, erected before the dwetlwg 
of ct rtain American Indians It is a son 
of symbol, like a pubhe house ngn oi 


Reform itet. the Tory party 
ihee * Ooniertatlvei/ end 
of Some ftnle far Ireland 
1 Radicali) who onjeot^ t(» 
'‘onaeMHti\eB and the two 


Tniagine a huge log, forty or Sf ty feet high aet 
up HabBLaff fhBliion m fioot or at tht, side of a 
low one-Btoried wooden honse and carved m its 
whole height into InimenBe but grotesane lepte- 
sentationB of man bea^t and bird Clt is em 
bleniatii of]famil\ iiide v eneratlon of anceatqrs 
and legeddaiy religion Bometimea tthe 
tr teiiO IB ouT> a nianaiv e pole with a bird or aeme 
well d anitiial at the toi . tin cleat of the chief 
1 > whu<«c houao it stands Boinetimea it was 
B 1 1 load at the haae aa 1 1 allow a doorway to lie 
cut through it ITaually the whole pole waa ran ed 
intogi ileaaue figuiea one aicne the othei and 
t he effi ct heighti ned I s daha of paint— bine 
uti and gieen —Atnctet^tah Centutif Pocimhot, 
INU 1 tM3 


Totemlsm* Totem is the representa- 
tion of a symbol by an nnimid, and 
totcmism 18 the system or science of such 
symbolism Thus, m Eg^tiou myth- 
oiogy, what is represent^ aa a pig or 
hippopotamus by one tnbe, is (for some 
totemic reason) represented as a croco- 
dile lyy another 

The ai larent wialtb < f [Egx ptianj mj tWl Ingv 
del i nd-k n the t teiniBin i f tht inbabitantB of tm 
hile \ allc\ L leb diatiict had Its own speeiat 
luim'il the einhlcni of tbr tiiiie dwciliog m 
Hint luealitv — Loikvei ^tmtunthCuntnry July 
it>0 p .^1 

Toto Ccelo. Entirely The allusion 
lb to auguis who divided the heavens 
mto four ports Among the Greeks the 
left hand was unlucky, and the right 
luck} When all tom parts ooncuned 
a piediction was certified toto cwlo Hie 
Romans called the east Auttoa, the west 
Po^turt the aoviihI>extia, and the north 
StntsUa 


Ivrnwhen thc> are, relaxing, those gentrnl 
1 luirr meats the education diflere Mo ctrlo 
fiom inntrnctinB induced by the teSta qf Mex 
imiiiiDi. be d 5 — ^ inet$cinth Cmfioy Jaduari 
mi 1 «3 


Totiw T«m« atM 0 

Finished and completely rounaed off 


Toiicin In toue^utih hmt Smajh 
P 67 /, in sympfttly llie allUBiBn Is to 
the touchstone, wludl flibowe by its 
coloui what metal l«s toudied it. 


Tmtob. 

The allusion IS to “ toitcktog gtM und 
other metals mi a tonohstoia to 



Toncb At 


Itso 


Tow 


^ . _ Shalcespeare sMokB of ^‘frionda 
(dnoble toTtcli^’ (proof)* * 

And troBt we on my truth, 

11 tbon keep tenon with me. 

My deavest friend, nemy «wni bwrt, 

Toui^ At (2b)* To go to a place 
'Without stopping at it. ' 

** The next day we touched at Sldon.*' Acts 
xxvii. a 

Touoli Bottom (2b). To know tht 
worst. A sea-phrase. 

** It fs mneli better for the ministry to touch 
hettom at once and know the whole truth, than 
to remain any longer in suspense."— J^Tewspaper 
pfiragrupk, .lanuary, 

Touch Up (2b). To touch a horse 
with a whip for greater speed. To touch 
up a picti^, etc., is to give it a few 
touches to improve it. 

Touch and Go (A ). A very narrow 
escape; a very hnef encounter. A 
metaphor deriv^ from driving when the 
wheel of one vehicle touches that of 
another passing vehicle without doing 
mischief. It was a touch, but neither 
vehicle was stopped, each went on its 
way. 

Tou'ohet. When Charles IX. intro- 
duced Henri of Navarre to Marie 
Toiidiet, he requested him to make an 
anagram ou her name, and Henri there- 
upon wrote the following:—/? char me 
tmiL 

Tonohstone* A dork, flinty schist, 
called by the ancients Lnpis Lydim ; 
called touchstone because gold is tried 
by it, thus: A series of needles are 
formed (1) of pure gold ; (2) of 23 golil 
and 1 eopj^r ; (3) of 22 gold and 2 cop- 
per, and so oil The assayer selects one 
of these and rubs it on the touchstone, 
when it leaves a reddish mark in pro- 
portion to the quantity of copper alloy. 
jDt, XJxe says: “In such small work 
as caunot be assayed ... the as- 
sayers . . . ascertain its quality by 
‘ touch.’ They then compare the colour 
left behind, and form their judgment 
a(x»srdingly.” 

V The fable is, that Battus saw Mer- 
cury steal Apollo’s oxen, and Mercuiy 
gave him a oow to secure his nlence on 
th^. Mercury, distrustful of the 
man, chang|^ himself into a peasant, 
and offered Battus a cow and an ox if he 
would tell him the secret. Battus, 
caui^t, in the trapj told, the secret, and 
Mmury changed mm into a touchstone. 
(fiWd / MetmmrphQsee, ii J l 

t)io mia by 


Touchstone, A down whose iioulih is 
filled with quips and cranks and * 
repartees. {jShakeapeai^ : Ac You X™ 
It ) The original' (me was Tarlton; 

Tonoliy. Ap^ to take offence on 
slight provocation. JVb totf&hez JM», 
“Ab/i me tangere,*^ one not to be touched. 

Tour. The Grand Tour, llirough 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and home ^ 
Germany. Before railways were laid 
down, this tour was made by mostof the 
yoimg aristocratic families as the finish 
of their education. Those who merely 
went to France or Germany were simply 
tourists. 

Tour do Foroe. A feat of strength. 

Tonrlonron. Young unfledged sol- 
diers of the line, who used to Im called 
“Jean- Jean.” 

"Les Tuurloiirous sont les nonveaux etimlei, 
ceux uui n'onc ims vneore de vieilles munstaches, 
et qiil flanenc siir les btuilevards en regardant les 
images, les i>ailla9Hes.et eii clierebaut aea payscs.** 
—I*aul de Koek : Un Tourlourout ebap. xliL 

Tonnuunent or Tonrnay. A tilt 
of knights; the chief art of the game 
being so to manoeuvre or turn your norse 
os to avoid the adversary’s blow. (French, 
toumoiementf yorb, toumoyer.) 

Tournametit of the Drum, A comic 
romance in verso by Sir David Lindsay ; 
a ludicrous mock touruameut. 

Toitnmmvul of Tottenham, A (Xiroic 
romance, printed in Percy’s Meliqttea, 

A number of clowns are introduced, 
practising warlike games, and making 
vows like knights of high degree. Thev 
ride tilt on cart-horses, fight with 
plough-shares and flails, and wear for 
armour wooden bowls and saucepan-lids. 

It may be termed the “ high life below 
stairs ” of chivalry. 

Tour'nemine (3 syl.). Hiafe 2bwr- 
Hcmine, Your wish was father to tb#' 
thought. Toumemine was a Jessuit of 
the eighteenth century, of a very san- 
guine and dreamy temperament. \ 

Tonrs. . Geoffr^ of Monmouth says : 

“ In the party of Brutus was one Turoi'- 
nes, his nephew, inferior to nmie in 
courage and streu^h, from whomToure 
derive its name, Being the place of his 
sepulture. Of course, tins lahAe is 
wholly worthless histoncally. Tours is 
the city of the Tu'ronSs, a pec^le of 
Gallia Lugduuensis. 

Tout (pronoqnoe To ijy or 

seek for customers. A ionler is opo 

wbp {Vtm whm 
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Seaejr 


OHMiitm tbeir-trsy to tike oonrtlwtd at 
Qpoam were pestered by ** touts. 

“ A ovfttiiry or two 1190 , when the oourc took mi 
lt 94 ttarttir 8 ti.tSpfloin . . . [mam oQtho Inhabit* 
antBtiiretl tu atarion 1 bemaeh e« at the point a boiv 
th« mads fork <iir to Bpaoiii b) Ttiotimrand Met* 
ton. and ‘tout* the tra^elleis to pass throimit 
Tootin? It liecoine a oniiuiitin expression foi 
carriaye-folk to 8a>, 'The Toots arc on us 
diMler fondoa, aoI 11 p sao 

Tout XDMnUe (French). The whole 
massed together ; the generm effect. 


Teat est Perda Homls L*Bob- 
nmr, is what Fran<;oi6 I. wiote to hia 
mother after the battle of Pa'via. 

Tout lo Monde. £ver 3 'oiic tv ho is 
anyone. 


Tower of Hunger. Gualaudi. (*S/^ 

UOOLI'NO.) 

Tower of London. The architect 
of this remarkable building u as Gundul- 
phns, Bishop of Boehester^ who also 
buBt or restoi'ed Bochester keep, in the 
time of William 1. In the Tower lie 
buried Anne Bole} 11 nud her hi other, 
the l^lty Catheiine Howard, and Lady 
Rocnford her associate; the venerable 
Lady Sahsbmy, and Ci urn well the min- 
ister of Henry Tin. , the two Sej mours, 
the admiral and protector of Edward VI. ; 
the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Sussex 
(Queen Elirabeth’s reign) ; the Duke of 
Monmouth, son of ChaileslI.; the Earls 
of Balmenno and Kilmarnock, and Lord 
Lovat ; Dishop Fisher and his illustrious 
fnend Mure 


Towers of Silenoe. Towers in 
Persia and India, some sixty feet in 
height, on the top of which Parsoes place 
the de^ to be eaten by vultures. I'ho 
bones aie picked clean in the course of 
a day, and are then thrown into a re- 
ceptacle and covered with charcoal. 

"A pKM'DBBion IS tb*n foinied, tbe ft tends of 
tlie dead folliMvuiu tbe )u tests to the Toweis of 
fblBiice on MalalMr Hill ~Coi Floyd-Joneb 

• The Persees will not bum or hui j their dead 
liecattse the} ennsider a dead bod} imptiie, and 
tbe> will not Buffpi tbcnisoUcBtodeflleaii} of tbe 
elerrtentA Tbe\ (art 3 their deadonabiei to the 
Tower of fiilence At tbeentran<?ethe\ look their 
last on the dead, and the corpse-tieaieifi oart} tbe 
dead body within the prennetsand lav it down to 
he devoured bv \ nitureg whu b crowd tbe toaer 
OVinefeeatb Centurj/, Oct , iftfe, p. Sll ) 

Town (A) is the Anglo-Saxon a 
plot of ^und fenced round or enclosed 
by a l^ge ; a single dwelling ; a num- 
or dwelUng-houses endom together 
fonning a vill^e or burgh. 

^ Out ancestors in time of wai , . . would cast a 
ditrh, nr make a stnms hedge abont then lioiises, 
and housei so environed . got ttie name tunra 
annexed unto them fas Cote-tun. now Cotton, the 


eotb or house fenced in or ttmtd about : Noitli- 
tun, now Korton . . , Soutb-tnn, now Sutton) In 
trd»h)oi^ times wtiole ' thorpes^ wsrn fenced in, 


and took the name of timss (towns), and ttes 
‘ Btedes ’ (now sitisi >, and ‘ thoriies ' (v fllasei). imd| 
burghs (burrows) ... gut the name of (owbes.*^ 
BtMUgtwn, p. am 


Town UBd CtowB Bow {A), Acol- 
lisiou, often leading to a figh^ iU the 
English universities between tb^e atudents 
or gownsmen, and non-gownsmen—' 
'principally bargees and roughs, (fiee 

PHILISTINES.) 

Tosridiop of Europe (^s). So 
Burke called Birmingham. Here **toy*’ 
does not refer to playthix^ for children, 
but small articles made of steel. ** light 
toys” in Birmingham mean mounts, 
small steel imgs, sword hilts, and so 
on; while “heavy steel toys” moan 
champagre-nippe^ sugar-^tteis, nut- 
crackers, and all similar articles. 

V A whim or fancy is a toy. HalU- 
well quotes (MS. llnrl 4M8), “For 
these causes . . . she ran at random . . . 
as the toy took her.” 

It also means an anecdote or trifling 
story. Hence Latimer (1550) says, “And 
here I will tell you a merry toy.” 


'1 


Traolug of a FortroM (The). The 
outline of the fortification, that is, the 
diiections in which the masses are laid 
out. 


Traots for tbo Tlmoa Published 
at Oxford during the years 1833-1841, 
and heuce called the Oxford Tracts, 

A. f.e. Bev. Jo)inKeble,M.A.,aat(bor 
of the Christian IVar, fellow of Oriel, 
and formerly Professor of Poetiy at 
Oxford. 

B. Bev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of 
Trinity; author of The Cathedral^ and 
other roemh, 

C. Bev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Begius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 

D. Bev. John Henry Newman, D.D., 
Fellow of Oriel, writer of the oelehrated 
Tract No. 90, which was the last. 

B. Bev. Thomas Keble. 

F. Sir John Provost, Bart. 

O. Bev. B. F. Wilson, of Oriel. 

Traota'rlaas. Those who eonour in 
the relimous views advocated by the 
Oxford Tracts. 

Traoy. AU the Traeys ktm the wind 
in their faces. Those who do wrong 
will alwm meet with inuushment. WiL 
liam de Traci was the most active of the 
four knights who slew Thomas k Beoket, 
and for this misdeed all who bore the 
name were saddled by the Church with 
ibis ban: “Wherever ly sea or knd 
they go, the wind in their fm idutU 



.Tmde 


TTBmmA 


mi 


ever blow,” iSiller, with bis usnal 
says, ** So much the better in 
^ bot weather, as it will save the neiBd of 
a fau.” 

l^radf, (See BalakcsO 

Trade Hark. A mark adopted by 
a mamifacturer to distinguish his pro- 
ductions from those made by other 
persons. 

nrade WlBda. Winds that trade 
or tread in one uniform track. In the 
northern hemisphere they blow from the 
north^east^ and in the southern hemi- 
sphere from the south^easty aljout thirty 
degines each side of the equator. In 
some places they blow six months in one 
, direction, and six in the opposite. It is 
a mistake to derive the word from trade 
(commerce), under the notion that they 
‘are good for trade.” (Anglo-Saxon. 
tredde-windi a treading wind — i,e, wind 
of a speciiic ”beat” or tread; tredany 
to tread.) 

Trade follows the Flag. Colonies 
promote the trade of the mother coun- 
try. The reference is to the custom of 
planting the flag of the mother country 
in every colony. 

Tradeameii'e Signs, removed by Act 
of Parliament, 1764. The London Pav- 
ing Act, 6 Geo. III. 26, 17. 

Traditions. {^See Gkbibtian Tbadi- 

TIONS.) 

Trafti Bleat. Meat prohibited as food 
by Jews from some ritual defect. It was 
sold cheap to general butchers, but at one 
time the law forbade the sale. In 1285 
lloger de Lakenham, of Norwich, was 
fined for selling Trafa meat.” 


Tragedy. The goat-song (Greek, 
iragoe~udT). The soujs that wins the 
goat as a prize. This is the explanation 
given by Horace (J)e Arte Foeticay 220). 

XSee CoKBDY.) 

Tragedy, The first English tragedy 
of any merit was GorhoduCy written by 
Ibomas Norton and Thomas Sackville. 
(See Maiph Eoieter Foiater.) 

The Father of Tragedy, iElschylos the 
Athenian, (b.c. 52d-426.) sThesiiis, the 
Bidiardson of Athens, who went about 
in a waggon with his strolling^players, 
was the &»t to introduce dialogue in the 
choral odes, and is therefore not uufre- 
qiiently called the ” Father of Tragedy 
ortheHrama.” 



Father of French Tragedy. Gatioier 
(1534-1690). 

TralL The tra\l of the serpent is owr 
them all. Sin has set his mark on all. 
(Thmaa Moore : Paradise and the Peri*) 

Traitors* Bridge. A loyal heart 

may lie landed wider Traitors* Bridge, 
Traitor’s Bridge, in the Tower, was &e 
way by which persons charged with high 
treason entered that State prison. 

Traitors* Gate opens from the Tower 
of Loudon to the Thames, and was the 
gate by which persons accused of treason 
entered their prison. 

Trajan’s Column commemorates his 
victories over the Dacians. It was the 
work of Apollodorus. The column of 
the Place Veudome, Paris, is a model 
of it. 

Trajan’s WalL A line of fortifica- 
tions stretching across the Dobrudsclia 
from Czeniavoda to the Black Sea. 

Tram (A). A car which runs on a 
tramway (y.r.). Trams in collieries 
were in use in the seventeenth century, 
but were uot introduced into our streets 
till 1868. 

Tramway or Tram Balls. A rail- 
way for tram -carts or waggons, orimn- 
ally made of wooden lails. Iron 
rails were first laid down in 1738, but 
apparently were called ” dram-roads” 
(Greek, drani-ehiy to run). We are told 
there were waggons called drams (or 
trams). Beujamin Outram, in 1800, 
used static rails at Little Eatra, Derby- 
shire ; but the similarity between tram 
and Ontram is a mere coincidence. 
Perhaps ho was the cause of the word 
dram being changed to tramy but even 
this is doubtful. (See Bees* Cychpeedia.) 

'* TmiDH arp a kind of sledge on which coals are 
brought from the place where they are hewn to 
the shaft. A train has four wheela but a sledge ^ 
is without wheels.” — Brand ; Eintory of XeUh * 
castl^upon-Tpne, vul. il. p. StO, n. (17S0), 

Trameoksan and Wamaokaaa. 

The high heels and low heels, the two 
great political factions of Lilli^t. The 
high heels are the Tories, ana the low 
heels the Badicals of the king^dom. * * The 
animosity of these two factions runs so 
high that they will neither eat, nor drink, 
nor speak to each other.” The kk^ was 
a low heel in politics, but the heir-ap- 
parent a high heel. {JSwift : Gulliver*s 
Travels ; Voyage to LiUipnty chap, iv.) . 

Trammel means to catch in a net. 
(French, tratnaily trame^ a woof ; verb, 
trafnoTy to weave.) 
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mm'Mtt'teBA (3 qrlO* 7ili« iscivth 
wiii4; 00 called by the lialiaaa beeause 
to them it ecHnee ow the moimtaiiiB. 
Tlie ItpliaiiB also apply the tern tp Oer- 
mailt, French, and other artists boin 
noil^ of the Alps. French lawyers, ou 
ether hand, apply the word to Itaftan 
canonists, whom mey consider too Ko- 
manistia We m England generally call 
overstrained Homan GatlmUo notions 

tntramontane.*’ 

IhrauMlntor (A). A cobbler, who 
translates or transmogrifies two pairs of 
wm-out shoes into one pair capable of 
beinff worn; a reformer, who tnes to 
cobMe the laws, 

‘ Tbo dull a In mode reformers or 
lia^ e pulled tbe clinrt h all tn pieces and knoa 
nirt howto ]iaub it uitagain*— AfcrcioiNk Prati 
woIm ifs (Sfarchi 1M7t No S7) 

TrmBfllAtor-OeBeML So Fuller, m 
his Worihtesy calls Philemon Holland, 
who translaM a large number ut the 
Greek and Latm classics. (lodl-lCdG.) 

Tnyn* A carriage, especkdly sucli as 
a ]^a^ii, dog-cait, commercial sulky, 
and such like. It is not applied to a 
gentleman’s dose carnage. Coiihactiou 
of itappvtga (whatever is “ put on,” 
furniture fot horses, decorations, etc ) 

**Tbe trap in question was a carriage whi< li the 
Sfnjoi Dad lioiiglit for six pottuds HUiliiig 
Tharkerajf luMiltf /ao, chap lx%ii 

Tiapa. Luggage, as ** Leave youi tiaj 
at the station,” ” I must look ath i luy 
traps,” etc. (Sea abate.) 

* The traps at re racked up as guickh i-* i '• 
Bible, snd the pai ty di ove away — Daily gt aph 

Ibmpa'aL The Count de Trapani 
was the ninth child ot Mary Isabel .md 
Ferdinand II. ot the two IficiheR. He 
mamed the Archduchess Mary, daughtei 
of Leopold II , Grand Hoke ot Tuscany . 

N.B. Franas de Paul, uauallj railed 
Lonis-Emmanael, Count of Trapani, was 
bom in 1627. 

Ttopa'nt The Spaniards, in pitiless 
ra^ety of the Spanish macriages, called 
the trapoB or dimdonts need Ify waiters 
in the ea/as to wipe dow^ the duty tables 

TSRntfpM^t in America, is one whooe 
vocation is to set traps for wild animals 
for the sake of their mrs. 

TTle Troppei . (3^ Hatty Buicppo ) 

^(InHMPiitak A religions order, so 
called from La Trappo, an abbey of the 
CSetevdan mder, founded in the middle 
of flw tsifelfldt oent^ 

AwkfOk SaaMw Dawdle 


nmwals lA tlw BttiOa A brown 

I study; incloudland. e 

Piuding bim gone foi * fravols la tbe Mua 1 
iisiHttfd Ills mtKMl and did not resent belong 
niutlsni Memingtou Annual, 1689, p 91 

Tmv6ll«r%Uoeimo« TbelcSigbow; 

exaggeration. 

'‘If tbe captain has not taken ‘travellers li> 
cence,* we bive in Ntirway amost anccesaful de* 
lelopment of peasant proisrletorabip ‘ *<-11’ 
Noieermiitt 

Vravlft'ta. An opera representii^ 
the progress of a courtesan. The li* 
bretm is borrowed from a French novel, 
called £a Dame aux Camehagy by Alex- 
andre Dnmas, juu. It was oramatised 
for the French stage. The mono of the 
opera is by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Tre, Pol, Pen. 

** B\ their Tie, thou Pol, and Pen, 

\ e shall kuou the Cornish men ' 

The extreme east of Cornwall is noted 
foi the extreme west for /b/, the 
centre for Pen, 

Ou December 19th, 1891, the follow- 
ing lesidents aie mentioned by tiie Laun- 
ustwi Weekly Newh as attending the 
funeral of a iroutleman who at 
Tre-hummer House, Tresmere ‘r— Besi- 
deuts f romTrevell, TreBmarroWyTregl^, 
Trebairow, Tieludick, etc., with,Tre- 
loavcu the Mayor of Launceston. 

Treaolo properly means an 

iiiitidoie against the bite of wild beasts 
(Greek, Jpharmaka], from th9t 

a wild beast). The ancients gave the» 
name to several sorts of antidotes, but 
ultimately it was applied chiefly to 
Venice treacle {Jthf^ixaea rntdroeh)^ a 
conipouiul ot some sixty-four drugs in 
houe> . 

V Sir Thomas More speaks of 
most stiong treacle (i.e. antidote) against 
tliese venomous heresies.” And in an 
old version of Jeremiah vm 22, babn” 
IS translated treacle— “ Is there no treode 
at Gilead ^ Is there no phisitiau 
there 

Treading on One** Corai, {See 

\ Corns) 

Treaenree. ITiete are my trmmrte ; 
meaning the sick and poor. So said St. 
Lawrence when the Bomaa pnetor com- 
manded hhn to deliver up hu tireaeures. 
He was then condemned to be roasted 
alive on a gridiron (258). 

One day a lady from Oan^'nie celled 
uponCoRie'lia, the mother oftheGMim* 
and after showing her fe^ela, rcqpiited 
m retnni to eee thorn netoim^ 1lh 
femoQs Qiotber-»-leir 0f tfmMlWf 
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iCbmelia sent for hor somi^ axtd sc&d 
to the lac^^ “ Ttae are my jewels, in 
which afone I d^lht” 

Troaiituy of SoteacM* Bokhara 
(A^), the c^tre of learnioff. It has 
108 colleges, with 10,000 students, be- 
sides a host of schools and 360 mosques. 

Tree. Tlie oldest in the wwld— 

(1) Be Candolle considm the decidu- 
ous eyprsas of ChapuUepeCi in Mexico, (me 
of the oldest trees in we world. 

(2) The ehoBtmUtreeo on Momt Etna^ 
and the Oriental plane-U'ee in the valley 
of Bojukdere, near Constantinople, are 
BuppcMied to ^ of about the same age. 

(3) The Rev. W. Tuckwell says the 
** oldest tree in the world is the Sotna 
oyp^'oas of Lombardy. It was forty j^eara 
ola when Christ was born.” 

Ti'ees of a patriarchal age* 

1. Oaks. 

(1) DaimreyU Oak^ Dorsetshire, 2,000 
years old; Blown down in 1703. 

(2) The great Oak of Sainteny in the 
department, of Charente Inferieure, is 
from 1,800 to 2,000 years old. 

(3) llie Winfai'thing Oak^ Koifolk, 
and the Bentley Oak were 700 years old 
at the time of the Conquest. 

(4) Cowtkorpe Oak^ near Wetherby, 
Yorkshii-e, according to Professor Burnet, 
is 1^600 years old. 

0) William the Conqueror's Oak* 
Windsor Great Park, is at least 1,200 
years old. 

(6) The BuU CaA:, Wedgenock Park, 
and the Blestor Oak* Colbom'e, were in 
existence at the time of the Conquest. 

(7) The Oak of the Fartiaans* in the 
forest of Parej, St. Oueu, is above 660' 
years old. /7 alluce's (hk, at Elleraley, 
near* Paisley, was pi’obably fifty years 
older. Blown down in ISofil. 

0) Owen Olendou'er'a Oak* Shelton, 
near Shrewsbury, is so called because 
that chieftain witnessed from its branches 
the battle between Henry IV. and Harry 
Percy,' in 1403. Other famous oaks am 
those called The Twelve Apostles tmd 
The Four Evangelists. 

(9) Jn the D^eries, Nottinghamshire, 
are some oaks of memorable age and 
renown ; (a) In the Dulm of Portland’s 
Balk i$.an oak eaUed Reew Soo^s Zar- 
. der. .Xt is only a shell, held together 
with strong irem braces. 

The Parmfnmt Oak, Clipston, Notts, is 
. he above 1*000 years old* We are 
tdid^ktSdwmt, hunfimgjn Sherwood 

hi fbeWiel8h«eVQlt, 

and samkmed A “pa^rlim^nt” )us 


to make war of exteitnhtal^'hn 
Others say it was under .tree 
King John assembled . his bor^ mid 
decreed the execution of Prince ’4)rthijir*r 
The Parliament Oak is split into two 
distinct trees, and 'though, both the 
trwks are hollow, ^ey are bt^ covered 
with foliage and acorns atop duziag the 
season. 

The Major Oak, in the park of Lord 
Manvers, is a veritable giant. In the 
hollow ti'unk fifteen persoos of ordinary 
size may find standing room. At its 
base it measures 90 feet, and at 5 feet 
from the ground about 35 feet. Its head 
covers a arcumference of 270 yards. 

Another venerable oak (wme say 1,500 
years old) is ^eendale Oak, about half a 
mile from Welbeck Abbey. It is a mere 
ruin supported by props and chains. It 
has a passage through the bole large 
enough to admit three horsemen abreast, 
and a coach-and-four has been driven 
through it. 

The lieveH Sisters Oak, in the same 
viiinity, is so called because the trunk 
was composed of seven stems. It still 
stands, but in a very dilapidated state. 

II. Ykws. 

(1) Of Brahum, in Kent, accoidiug to 
Be Candolle, is 3,000 years old. 

(2) The Scotch yew at Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, is between 2,500 and 3,000 
years. 

(3) Of Barley churchyard, Derbyshire, 
about 2,060 years. 

(4) Of Crowhurst, Surrey, about 1,400. 

(5) The three at Fountains Abbey ; in 
Yorkshire, at least 1,200 years. Beneath 
these trees the founders of ^he abbey 
held their council in 1132. 

(6) Tile yew gitive of Korhury Park, 
Surrey, wus standing in the time of the 
Druids. 

(7) The yew-trees at Kingsley Bottom, 
near Chichester, were standing when the 
sea-kings landed on the Sussex coast. 

(8) The yew-tree of ^^arlingtim church- 
yard, Middlesex, is above 850 years old. 

(9) That at Anherwyke Mouse* near 
Staines, was noted when Mi^a Chorta, 
was signed in 1215, and it< was the 
trysting tree for Xleniy VIXI. hnd Anne 
Boleyn. 

III. Miscellanbous. 

(1) The eight o^e-trees on the Mmnt 
of Olives were ^omnahing 8C{p years i^, 
when the Turks took Jmsalem. 

(2) The lime^iru tit the G^imts h up- 
wards of 590 yesis^& 

y The^l^wiUiwmsb tqlih^ M 

X;20dyewB, _ " ^ 
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^ Th0 poef^s irefi A tre^i gmws fsfvet 
tlM> tomb of Tan-Sein, a mnuoiaa of in- 
oompmble eldU at tiie court of AAbar, 
and it is said that whoever chews a 
leaf of this tree will have extraordinary 
mdody of voice. {JT, Hvfiier\ 

^ HIb roire whs m sweet as if be bad chewed the 
^ leaves <if that enchanted tree which otovib o\et 
the tomh of the musician Tan-Sein."— Jtfowc; 
LallaSoolBh. 

If The8%nging tree. Each leaf was a 
moath» and every leaf joined in concert. 
{Amhian Xtghti.) ' 

Me t6 altogethw up tJke tree. Quite 
out of the swim, nowhere in the com- 
petatian list. 

Vp a tree. In a difficulty, in a mera. 
It is said that Spurgeon used to practise 
his students in extempore preaching, and 
that one of his young men, on reaching 
the desk and opening the note containing 
his text, read the sm^e word “Zoccha^us*’ 
as his text. He thought a minute or 
two, and then dehvered himself thus 

ZaochsBUS was a little man, so am I ; 
ZacchmuB was up a tree, so am 1 , Z«c- 
chfiPUB made haste and came down, and 
BO do 1’* 

Tree of Bnddlia {Tl^e). The bo- 
tree. 

Trw of Kaowlodgo (The) . Oenesis 
iLd. 

T^wo of Xdlwrty. A tree set up by 
the people, hung i%ith flags and deviceri. 
and crowned with a of liberty. 
The Amencans of the United States 
planted po^rs and other trees duniig 
the war of independence, ** as symbols 
of growing freedom.” The Jacobins m 
Pans planted their first tree ot libcity 
in 1790. The symbols used in Fiance 
to decorate their trees of libeity were 
tricoloured ribbons, circles to indicate 
nnity, triangles to signify equality, and 
a cap of hberly. Ti^s of liberty weie 
planted by the Italians in the revolution 
of 1848. 


VreeofXdllB. Genesis ii. 9. 

Troas. Trees burst into Uaf^ 
jh esrhest Mar isth, 

Aiirll 19th, 

Mu-eb 26 tn, 

March 17tb, 

March Slat, 

A|>ril ath, 

May mh. 


Horsa-eheateiif 

Larch 

Li$M 

MUttSmrg 

euk 




Aiirlliotfi, 
March ath. 


June I 4 ib. 
Ab} 7 th 
May I 3 cli 
April luth 
Aiiril 14 th 
MaysnU 
June S 3 ia. 
May mb 


April 19 (h. 
Maysnt)] 
April ssrd. 


ireh sstb, 

f Trm ^ the JSmand Mcon, OsBOular 
trees ffimhig *^at the extremity of 
India^^ mentioned in Ihe Ittdwn ro- 
. j|tanoeo(Gu6r» 


Tregen'dto. To romr hhe TregeugU o 
very lou^. IVegeagle is the giant of 
Hosmary Pool, on Boebnin Downs (Goni- 
wall), whose Plotted task is to Ue out 
the water with a limpet-sheD. ^ When 
the wint^ blast howls over the downs, 
the people say it is the giant roaring. 
{See Giants.) 

Tregetonr. A conjurer or juggler. 
(From Old Frendb, trcsg%at s a jug^ng 
trick. ) Tlie p^ormance of a conjurer was 
anciently termed his ^ ‘ minstrelsy ; *’ thus 
we lead of Jaxiio the juggler — ** Janio 
le tregettor, facienti minis&lsiam suam 
coram rege . . . 208.” (Z»A Cofnput, 
ffmdtrobnt ar. (1 Edw. II. foL 86), MS, 
Coti. aViro, chap, viii.) 

Tremont'. Boston in Massachusetts 
ivaH once so called, from the three hills 
on which the city stands. 

Trenob-tlie-Mer. The galley of 
Bichard Ca ur de L%on ; so called from 
its ^fleetness.” Those who sailed in it 
were called by the same name. 

Tronoher* A good trencher^mav, A 
good eater. The trencher is the platter 
on which food is cut (French, trancher^ 
to cut), by a figure of qieech applied to 
food itseli. 

lie that waits for another's trencher^ 
eats ‘many a late dimer. He who is 
dependent on others must wait, and 
wait, and wait, happy if after waiting 
he gets an 3 rthmg at all 

Oh, bow wretched 

le fliHf poor man that Iibdks ou piiucea* faioniB ' 
llupo IB, iictwixt that Bniue ho would aspire 
Ibat sweet asiiect of yrincos, and tbeir rum, 

Moio iiangB and fears than wars or women have.” 

bfiakecpeaie. Henry VIJI.^ iii 2. 

Trencher Ca^ The mortar-board 
cap worn at college ; so called from the 
trenchered or split boards which form 
the top. Mortar-board is a perversion 
of the French mortte7\ 


Trencher Frlenda. Peixons who 
cultivate the friend^p of others for the 
sake of sitting at their hoard, and the 
good things they can get. 

Trencher Kntght, A table knight, 
a suitor from cupboard love. 

Trenehmere. A popular dance in 
the sixteenth and seventeentii centuries. 


JiiuhL . - . . . 

fvmiotimeB a Monaco, or Trenebmore of 16rtry 
miles long."— Taylor KAs Water-Pi^. 

Trea'mire (2 ^1.). A border round 
a shield in heraidiy. The oi^Jn qf the 
tressure in the ro^ arms of ia 

traced by heralds to the ninth Caatuiy. 
They assert that CharleTnagne granted it 
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to King Achnius of Scotlaad in token of 
« aUiance, and as an* assurance tbat “ the 
lilies of France idiould he a defence to 
the Hon of Scotland. ’ ’ Chalmers insinu- 
ates that these two monarchs did not 
evenkDtfbw of each other’s existence. 

(1 syl.). Tttf Boly Coat of 
Trkm, A rwc preserved in the cathedral 
of Treves. It is said to be the seamless 
coat of oiir Saviour, which the soldiers 
would not rend, and therefore cast lots 
for. (John xiz. 23, 25.) The Empress 
Hele'na, it is said, discovered this coat 
in the fourth century. 

Trevdtby Btona. St. Clear, Corn- 
wall A cn>mleoh. Trevedi, in British, 
means a place of graves. 

Trto Junota In Uno. The motto of 
the Order of the Batli. 


Triads. Three subjects more or less 
connected formed into one continuous 
poem or subject .* thus the Creation^ Re^ 
demption^ and 'would form a 

triad. The conquest of England by the 
Romans^ Saxons, and Nonnans would 
form a tnad. Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cmar, and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
form a triad. So would Law, Physic, 
and Binnity, The Welsh triads are col- 
lections of historic facta, mythological 
traditions, moral maxims, or rules of 
poetry disposed in groups of three. 

Trials at Bar. Trials which occupy 
the attention of the four judges in the 
superior court, instead of at Nisi Pnm, 
These trials are for very difficult causes, 
and before special juries. (See Wharton : 
Law Lexicon, article “ Bar.”) 


Tri'amond. Son of Ag'ape, a fairy ; 
very daring and very strong. He fought 
on horsebaok, and employed both sword 
and shield. He married Con'ace. (Rprn- 
acr : Pakie Queene, bk, iv.) {ScerKUL^ 

XOND.) 

Triangles. Tied up at the triangles. 
A machine to which a soldier was at one 
time fastened when flogged. 

“ He was tied up at the tiianglea, and branded 
' Ottida; Z7nd«r Fhiffe. chap. vii. 


Triangular Part of Msn (The). 

The body. Spenser says, “ The divine 
part of man is circular, but the mortal 
part is triangular.” (Faerie Queene, 
bookii. 9.) 

TrilnuM. Loot of the Tribunes, Cola 
di JEtiensi, who , assumed the title of 
IMbune of liberty, peace, and justice,” 
BMBxi is the hero cn one of Idird Lyt- 
most v% 0 ious works of fletion. 


Trilmns olt tlid Pnogjlis ' A . 

democratic leader. . ... 

** Delm.ir tiad often simken of Almsai and 
power III the Baat Eud, and she h^ couie td 
conclusion that be was no ordinary tills 
tribune of Uie iieuple.*’— T. Tem/l ; Ladsf ^emar, 

bk. 11. cliHin I'lii. 

Trios. PU do it in a trice. The hour 
is divided into minutes, secondS} and 
trices or thirds. I’ll do it in a minute, 
I’ll do it in a second, I’ll do it in a trice. 

Trick. An old dog learns no tricks. 
When persons are old they do not readily 
coufonn to new ways. Ibe Latin pro- 
verb is “ Senex psittacus negligit ferur 
lant;^ the Greeks said, ** jNclkrm iaf’- 
reuein kai geronta notCthctein tauton 
the Germans say, “.Em alter 
hund ist mcht gut kundigen,'^ 


Tricolour. Flags or ribbons with 
three colours, assumed by nations or in- 
surgents as symbols of political liberty. 
The present European tricolour ensigns 
are, for— 

Helginni, black, yellow, red, divided 
vertically. 

France, blue, -wdiite, red, divided verti- 
cally. (Sec hvhw.) 

Holland, red, white, blue, divided 
horizontally. 

Italy, gi'een, white, red, divided verti- 
cally. 

Tticohur of France, The insurgents 
in the French Bovolution chose the three 
colours of the city of Paris for their 
symbol. The three colours were first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Francois 
II. The irh i tr represented the royal house 
of France ; the blue, Scotland ; and the , 
red, Switzerland, in compliment to tiie 
Swiss guards, whose liveiy it was. The 
heralds afterwards tinctured the shield 
of Paris -with the three colours, thus ex- 
pressed ill heinldic language: Paris ^ 
portait de gueules, sur vaisseau d? argent, 
Jtottant sur des ondes de tneme, h chef 
cottsu de France^' (a ship with white 
sails, on a red gi’ound, with n hhie chef). 
The usual talc that the insurgents in 
1789 had adopted for thrir flag me two 
colours, red and blue, but that Lafayette 
persuaded them to add the Bourbon 
white, to show that they bore no hos- 
tility to the king. Tlie first flag of the 
Republicans was green. The tricolour 
was adopted July ilth, when the people 
were disgusted with the king for ma- 
xnisaing Neckcr. » 


“ If you will voar a livery, let it^at least he that 
of the city of Pans— blue huU 
1 cat « chap. zv. 

Trleot'o (2 syl.). 
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tom the title of the mott hml of 

fowue,** 

M'coa. The jonotumof tiureeagns. 
The eodiao Is pamtioned into four tii- 
gptA, Jiamad Teepecdm^ after the four 
elementB; the loaiertf trigcm includes 
Canoer, Soorpio, and Fisoee : the ,/fni/y 
Anee^ lieo, and SnAttarius ; the cariAt/, 
TaiiniB* Virgo, axM Capricomus; and 
the airy, Gemiiii, Libra, and Aquarius. 

mi'ogjr. A group of throe tragedies. 
EvoKyone in Qmce who took part in the 
poetic oonteet had to produce a trilogy 
andaaatyxicdiisna. We have only one 
^ ^srhylos, em- 
bracing we Afamemno/f, the Chotphotw^ 
and the tjumetixdih. 


lutnx o/ JMtunx. Got, Xrttis, »nd Tmns. 

Mememu, VltspaUlt, TliUoe.eiia TmcatUpnca.* 

PeruffiaiM. Apomti, Ubureouti, and late- 
qnuetiui. 

Ptratans taneiei^. Their ^*^ipkulan deity'* 
was Orotttudes, Mlthrm. and AdkyaaeB. 

Pkametana. Aataroth, Mileom, “ ^ — - - 

Bommna Canopmth f»plt» 

Mtnerxa (divine Loiros or w1l_ 

tcalled '‘amor et dOliinum Jpvla , 

TheolMiaOeHtif, \ ill. IS. roelr three chief deities 
were juinter, Koptnne, and Phito. 

Scandinavtaua. Odm (who ga\o the In cat b of 
lifeJ, Bieuir (who gH\e aenec and niotiun), and 
Loam (Viliu gax e bTood, colour, specLh, sight, Suii 
hearing) 

Tvriana. Belua, Venue, and Tanauz, etc. 

*.* Orpbeiu (S eyl.). Bie triad was Pbauiek 
Iranos.and Rronoe 


bOUl) 

Patkoff^oraa Hie triad aae the Mf>nad oi Vnity, 
Nona or IViBdom, and Fe^ubS 


TkiaallfcL The Anglo-Saxon name 
for the month of May, because in that 
month they begun to milk their kiue 
three times a day. 

TriWiner. One who runs with the 
bare and holds with the hounds. Geors^ 
SavUe, Marquis of Halifax, adopted me 
term in the roign of Charles II. to signify 
that he was neither an extreme Whig 
nor an extreme Toir, Bryden was called 
a itwiMer, because he professed attach- 
ment to the king, hut was the avowed 
enemy of the Duke of York. 

TrlA'enlG. A jester in Shakespeare’s 
lifmj/egt. 


mnOii Ih astrology, a planet distant 
from another one-thira of the circle is 
said to be in trine ; one-fourth, it is in 
square ; one-sixth or two sims, it is in 
saxtUe ; hut when, one-half mstont, it is 
said to he opposite.’* 

■* fn Bezllle, square, and trine, and ujipoBite 
Of noxtouB eSfcacr." 

MxlUm: JParadiM LoH, x 089 


K.B. Planets distant from each other 
six signs or half a cinde have opposite 
influences, and are therefore opposed to 
each other. 


Trln'tty. Tertullian (160-240) intro- 
duced this word into Ohnstion theology. 
The word triad is much older. Almost 
uvety mythology has a threefold deity. 
(dhsTsuvE.) 


B InOtaiM, Otkon, Meseou, and Acahii- 

Ir ** trl-tnnrtl ** in a tbree-beaded 
~ Bmbma (nacMator), Vishnu 
Mva (an deBtroyer). 

r*Allm»e^b^M^Sd^llsa Triglat. 

'Hills, Isiaand BAros. _ 

Stfowa Bacohus, Perseiiboqe 

i cTwClfAptiredlte ,nnd 


TMnebaa'teii (4 ^L). Inhabitants 
of Middlesex and Essex, referred to m 
Cao&ur’s (fal/tr Warh. This word, con- 
verted into Trinovantes, gave rise to the 
myth that the people Teierred to came 
from Tioy. 

TMno'dn Nemmultna. The three 
contributions to which all lands were 
subject in Anglo-Saxon times, vix. — 
(1) Bryge-haty for keeping bridm and 
high roads in repair; (2) Burg^ot, for 
Fyrdy tor maintaining^ the military and 
ko^injg fortresses in repaii*; and (3) 
naval rorce of the kingdom. 

Trlplt'aka means the “triple basli^” 
a term applied to the three classes into 
which the canonical writipgB of the 
Buddha ore divided — viz. me Soutras, 
the Yina'va, and the Abidharma. CHee 
these woras,) 


TMple AlUanoe. 

A treaty entered into by England, 
Sweden, and Holland against Louis ZIV. 
in 10C8. It ended in me treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. {See next page*) 

A treaty between England, ^anoe, and 
Holland against Chiles XU. This 
league was called the Quadruple after 
Germany joined it. (1717.) 

A third (1789) between Great Britain, 
Holland, and Eussia, against Catherine 
of Eussia in d^woe of Tnik^, 

A fourth in 1883, between Germany, 
I t^ and Austria, against Frauoe and 


AChittbri4ge tentt,iQeaiihi|r 
the tnree honour dtatoee into which the 
best men acre disposed at tiie final cvauii- 
nathm, whether of MatheiiiatU% Law, 
Theology, or Metural Seienee, etc. The 
word is often empbatical^ aiPplied to 
the volunteiy dSMical exaadmnlQiL ' 
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« ^er- 

RiSs, tbd Bgypfcian philosoj^er, or Thoth, 
ooiinofllor of On'm, King of Bgypt, to 
whom IB attributed a host of inventions 
— amon^ others the art of writing in 
hieroglyphicB, the first code of Kg^tian 
laws, hamony, astrology, the lute and 
lyre, magic, and all mysterious sciences. 

Trlntram (S^r), Tmtirm, Tristan, 
or Tnaiam, l^n of ^ulaad Bise, Lord 
of Brmonie, and Blandie Fleur, sister of 
Mariie, King of Cornwall. Havmg lo&t 
hotii his parents, he was brought im by 
his uncle. Tristram, being wounded in a 
duel, was cured by Ysolde, daughter of 
the Queen of Ireland, and on his return 
to Cornwall told his uncle of the beauti- 
ful pimoesB. Marke sent to sohcit her 
hand in marriage, and was accepted. 
Ysolde mamed the kiug, but was in 
love with the nephew, with whom she 
had guilty connection. Tnstram being 
baniwed from Cornwall, went to Brit- 
tany, and married Ysolt of the Whitt 
Hand, daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 
Tiistiam then went on hia adventures, 
and, being wounded, was informed that 
he could he cured only by Ysolde. A 
messenger is dispatched to Cornwall, 
and is ordered to hoist a white sail 
if Ysolde accompanies him back. The 
vessel come in sight with a white sail 
dtiqplayed; but Ywdto/ the White Hand, 
out of jealousy, told her husband that 
the vessel had a black sail flying, and 
Tristram instantly expired. Sir Tnstram 
was one of the knights of the Bound 
Table. Gotfnt of Strasbourg, a German 
miMieeanffer (minstrel) at the close of the 
twelfth century, composed a romance in 
verse, entitled Trtetan et Isolde, It woe 
continued by Ulrich of Turheim, by 
Henry of Freyberg, and others, to the 
extent of many thousand verses. Tlie 
best edition is that of Breslau, two vols, 
8vo, 1828. {See YsoiA!, Hermitb.) 

Sir Tnatram's horse, Passet'reuL 


THton. Son of Neptune, represented 
os a m with a human head. It is this 
sea-god that makes the roaring of the 
ocean by blowmg through his shell. 


** Hear 6ia Triton Mow bis wresttaSd born rtaonr 
me sea roar],” Wot d«uoi tU 

A Triton tmtmg the mxnnotcs. The 
sun amonif inferior lights Luna inter 
minores 


A wovd fonued from 
tfaxiBinboB, the Diony siao hymn. 


Mwat. Riffhtaeairwit, (BceBzaar.) 


M'vlm Goddess of straets and ways. 
Gay has a poem in three books so en- 
titled. 


^ ” Thou, Trivis, aid w Mar . 

Tbrongrh ^paciouB Btieets condnot tby bard 
along 

To tn,ve tti\ rtahn, and smooth tbe liroiaa wajs. 
Jfiai th from bor wumb a flinty triimte raya.** 

Qay, u 


Trivial^ strictly speaking, means 
** belongmg to the beaten road.” (Latin, 
ttmum, which is not tree vue (three 
loads], but from the Greek trtbo [to 
rub], meanmg the worn or beaten path.) 
As what comes out of the road is com- 
mon, so trivial means of littie value. 
Trench connects this word with tnvum 
(ties 1 UD or cross ways), and says the 
gossip earned on at these places gave 
rise to the piesent meaning of the word. 


Trivtnm. The three elementary 
subjects of literary education up to the 
twelfth century— Ghnnunar, ^etoric, 
and Logic. (See QuAPBivmir.) 

N B. Theology was mtioduced m 
the twelfth ceutury. 

Troo'hilus (The), says Borrow, 
enters with impunily into tbe mouth 
of the ciocodile. This is to pick from 
the teeth a leech which greatly torments 
the cioaturo. 

” Not half HO iMild 

Tlif> iMinv 1)11 (I tliat flareH, vt itli fnuiittg bum, 
Witum lUtiiofodiU H Hti etc tied Jaws to coiiK* * 
Thomas Moot e. Lalta Booh,h,itt i 


Trog'lodytes (3 syl.). A people of 
Ethiopia, south-east of Egypt Bemains 
of their cave dwellings are still to bo 
seen along the banks of the Nile. There 
were Troglodytes of Syria and Arabia 
also, accoramg to Strabo. Plmy (v. 8) 
asserts that they fed on serpents. (Greek, 
trofli, a cave ; dm, to get into.) 

” Ring Francois, of eternal memoir . , ali- 
tinned these b) pot i itical siiake-enters ” - 
befius Gat gantua and I*antagruel ( Ep, Dtd. i \ J 

Troglodyte, A person who lives so 
seduaed as not to know the current 
events of the day, is so self-opinion- 
ated as to condemn everyone who sees 
not eye to eye with himself, and scorns 
everything that comes not within the 
scope of his own approval ; a detractor; 
a critic. The Saturday Review intro- 
duced this use of the word. (See above,) 
? Miners are sometimes faoetiQUdy 
called Troglodytes. 


l^iliui (3 ^1.). The* prince of 
chivalry, one of the sons Priam, 
killed by Achilles in the siege of Troy 
(Hmer^s Jhad), The loves of Troihm 
and Cxwiida, criebmited by Bhakmpeaxe 
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and Chaucer, form no part of the old 
dassic tale. 

As U'w as Troilus, Troilas is meant 
by IShakeq>eare to be the type of con- 
stancy, and Cressid the type of female 
inconstancy. {See Gbessida.) 

** After all comparisons of truth . . . 

* As true as Troilus’ snail crown up tlie terse, 
And sanctify the numbers." 

U*toiluM and On-nsidn, lii. t*. 

Tro'ilus and Cres'sida {Shake- 
speare), The story was originally writ- 
ten by Lollius, an old Lombard author, 
and smce by Chaucer {Tdpe'j . Chaucer*sr 
poem is from Boccaccio’s lilo&trato, 

Trols poor Cent. A cheap hat. 

“ Running with Imre head almuf. 

While the town is remiK'st-tost, 

*Prentice lads unheeded shout 
That their three-ivr-ceiits. are lost." 

J)emti(jurH : Le P titer dti Cafe, 

Trojan. He is a regular Trojan. A 
fine fellow, with good courage and plenty 
of spirit ; what the French call a brare 
hm/me, Tlie Trojans in Homer’s Iliad 
and Virrirs JEneid are desciibed as 
truthful, brave, patriotic, and coutiding. 
“There tliej say ri^'ht, and Ufce true Trojans " 
Put It t: HHdtbins,i. J. 

Trojan War {'The), The siege of 
Troy by the Greeks. After a siege of 
ten years the city was taken and burnt 
to the ground. The last year of the 
siege is the subject of Homer’s Iliad ; 
the burning of Troy and the flight of 
JEueas is a continuation by Yirgil in his 
.Mneid, 

The Trojan Wai\ by Henry of Veldig; 
(Waldeck), a minnesinger (twelfth cen- 
tury) is no translation of either Homer 
or Virril, but a German adaptation of 
the old tale. By far the best pait of this 
oetical romance is where Laviuia tells 
er tale of love to her mother. 

Trolls. Dwarfs of Northern raytlio- 
logy, living in hills or mounds ; they are 
represented as stumpy, misshapen, and 
humpbacked, ioclin^ to thieving, and 
fond of carrying ofl' children or substi- 
tuting one of th^r own offspring for tliat 
of a human mother. They are called 
hill-jieople, and are especially averse to 
noise, nom a recollection of the time 
when Thor used to be for ever flinging 
his hammer after them. (Icelandic, 
troll,) {See Faiet.) 

** Out then spftke the tiny Troll, ' 

No higher thnu an eunriet lie." 

Vanish ballad^ Eline of Villeitslctw. 

Trolly. A cart used in mines and on 
railways. A railway trolly is worked 
by the hand, which moves a treadle ; a 
coad-mine trolly used to be pushed by 
trolly-boys ; ponies are now generally 


employed instead of boys. (Welsh, trol^ , 
a cart ; trolio^ to roll or trundle, whence 

to troll a catch ” — i,e, to sing a cat(^ 
or round ) 

Trompde. Vhtre 9 eligiou. a etSit'ompee. 
You have been greatly imposed u^n. 
Similarly, “ Suprendre la religion de 
quelqu'un ” is to deceive or * impose 
upon one. Cardinal de Boimechose 
used the former phrase in his letter to 
The Times rejecting the Beport of the 
CEeumenical Council, and it puzzled the 
English journals, but was explained by 
M. Notterelle. (See The Times, Issinoxj 
1st, 1870.) 

? We use the word faith both for 
“ credulity ” and “ religion '' — e,g. 
“ Your faith (credulity) has been im- 
posed upon.” The ‘‘Catholic faith,” 
‘‘Mahometan faith,’* “ Brulimiuical 
faith,” etc., virtually mean ‘‘religion.” 

Trone8B,Troni8. 01 ; Trophy Money, 
or Trophy Tax. * ‘ A duty of fourpence 
[in tlie pound] paid annually by house- 
keepers or their landlords, for the drums, 
colours [trophies], etc., of the companies 
or regiments of militia.” (7>r. Scott's 
Itailefs Hivitonarg,) 

Troopers mean troopships, us ‘‘In- 
dian troopers,” ships for the convey- 
ance of troops to India, especially be- 
tween February and October, when the 
annual reliefs of British forces in .India 
are made. Similarly, whaler is a shiji 
for whaling. 

Troops of the Line. All numbered 
infantry or inarching regiments, except 
the foot-guards. 

Tropho'nlos (Greek), Latin, Tro- 
pho’nius. He has visited the care of 
Trophonius (Greek). Said of a melan- 
choly man. The cave of Trophonius 
was one of the most celebrated oracles 
of Greece. The entrance was so narrow 
that he who went to consult the oracle 
hod to lie on his back with his feet 
towards the cave, whereupon he was 
caught by some unseen force and vio- 
lently pulled inside the cave. After 
remaining there a time, he was driven 
out in similar fashion, and looked most 
ghastly pale and terrified; hence the 
proverb. 

Tron'badonn (3 syl.). Minstrels of 
the south of France in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; so 
called from the Prov''n^*al verb troubar 
(to invent). Our wr-d poet signifies ex- 
actly the same thing, being the Gr^k 
for ” create.’* {See TBOUviRBS.) 
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Trouble means a moral whirlwind. 
(Latin, tm'bo, a wliirlwincl ; ItaUau, tur- 
hare ; French, froiihler . ) Disturb is 
from the same root. The idea pervades 
all Buchi^ords as agitation^ commotion^ 
vexation y a tossing up and down, etc. 

Troulllogan's Advioe. Do and 

do not; yes and no. When Pantag'- 
ruel asked the philosopher Trouillogan 
whether Panurge should marry or not, 
the philosopher replied “ Yes. ” “ What 
say you?” asked the prince. “What 
you have heard,” aTiswcred Trouillogan. 
“ What have I heard,” said Paiitagruel. 
“What I ^ have spoken,” rejoined the 
sage. “ Good,” said the prince ; “ but 
tell me plainlv, sliall Panurge marry or 
let it alone?” “Neither,” answered 
the oracle. “How?” said the prince; 
“that cannot be.” “Then both,” said 
Trouillogan. {liabelatH : Onrgantun and 
I*mitagrmly iii. So.) 

Trout is the Latin troef-a, from the 
Greek troktes, the greedy fish (frogoy to 
eat). The trout is very voracious, and 
will devour any kind of animal food. 

•‘[Roland] was . . . omratjiMl in a kt'oii and 
inaM>d discussion about [^oclilovon trout and s<^i. 
trout, and river trout, and bull trout, and cliar 
Avliicli iieiorrise to tlio fl>,and imr which some 
suppose [to he] infant salmon, and herlinss which 
friHinont the Nitli, and toiidihsos which are onlv 
fomnl in rbo castle loch of Lochmaben.’'— .sVr ir. 
SnUt: The Ahhfft, c\\nxt> vxii. 

Trouveres (2 syl.) were the trouba- 
dours of the north of France, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. So called from trouvery the Wal- 
loon verb meaning “ to invent.’’ (/See 
Tboubapours. ) 

Trorato're (//) (4 syl.). Manri'eo, 
the son of Garzia, brother of the Comte 
di Luna. Verdi’s opera, so called is 
taken from the drama of Gargia Gut- 
tierez, which is laid in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Trovatore means a troubadour. 

Trows. Dwarfs of Orkney and 
Shetland mythology, similar to the Scan- 
dinavian Trolls. There are land-trows 
and sea-trows. “ Trow tak’ thee” is a 
phrase still used by the island women 
when angry with their children. 

Trozar'tas [hread’‘eater']. King of 
the mice and father of Psycar'pax, who 
was drowned. 

“ Fix tlielr council . . . 

Where great Truxartas crowned in glory 

reigns . . . 

Psycar'jiax’ father, father now no more ! ” 
Parnell: Battle of the Frogs and Mice, l»k. i. 

Troy-Novaut (London). This name 
gave rise to the tradition that Brute, a 
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Trojan refugee, founded London and 
called it New Troy ; but the word is 
British, and compounded of Tri-ftou- 
hunt (inhabitants- of the new town). 
Civitas Trinobantum, the city of the Tri- 
nobautes, which we might render “ New- 
townsmen.” 

“ For nohlc Rritoiis sproiiK from Trojans l>ol<l, 
And Trny-noiaiit was hiiilt of old Troyes ashes 

eold." Sfiensci : Faerie Queeue, iii. U. 

Troy-town has no oonnoction witli 
the Homeric “ Troy,” but means a maze, 
labyrinth, or bower. (Welsh troi, to 
turn ; trocdlcy a trodden place [? street], 
W'hence the archaic troUfy a path or 
track ; Anglo-Saxon thraw-atty to twist 
or turn.) There are numerous Troys 
and Troy-towns in Great Britain and 
Noi-tli America. ITie ujmer garden of 
Kensington Palace was caned “ the siege 
of Troy.” 

V A Troy -town is about equivalent' 
to “Julian’s Bower,” mentioned in 
Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionarg. 

Troy Weight means “London 
wright.” London used to be called 
2\ag-norani. {See ahorc.) The general 
notion that the word is from Troyec, a 
town of France, and that the weight was 
brought to Kiirope from Grand Cairo by 
crusaders, is wholly untenable, as the 
term Troy Weight was used in England 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Troy weight is old London weight, and 
Avoirdupois the weight brought over 
the Normans. (.Slr’i? Avoirdupois.) 

Truce of God. In 1040 the Church 
forbade tlic barons to make any attack 
on each other between suiisot on Wed- 
nesday and sunrise on the following 
Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical fast 
or feast dny. It also provided that no 
man was to inolcst a labourer working in 
the fields, or to lay hands on any imple- 
ment of husbandry, on pain of excom- 
munication. (aSVc Peace op God.) 

Unices. Faithless and fatal truces. 

The Emperor Autouius Caracalla de- 
stroyed the citizens of Alexandria, at one 
time, and at another cut off the atten- 
dants of Artabanus, King^ of Persia, 
under colour of marrying his daughter. 

Jacob’s children destroyed the She- 
chemites to avenge the rape of Dinah. 

Gallieuus, the Roman Emperor, put 
to death the militaiy men in Constanti- 
nople. 

Antonius, under colour of friendship, 
enticed Artavasdes of Arm^a; then,^ 
binding him in heavy chains, put him to 
death. 
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taudiae'te. A very small trout 
with which Don Quixote was regaled at 
the load-side inn where he was dubbed 
knight. (Cervantes : Don Quixote^ bk. i. 
chap, ii.) 

AmeBlne—thatis. “Coventry blue,” 
noted for its fast dye. An epithet ap- 
plied to a person oi inflexible honesty 
and fidelity. 

Tnie40vera' Knot is the Danish 
trohvelses knort, “ a betrothment bond.” 
not a compound of irtw and lorrr. Thus 
in the loMaudic Gospel the phrase. “ a 
virgin espoused to a man,” is, er tmlofad 
var eintm maune. 

“ Three. times r true-love s knot I tie ‘^ccuvf . 

, i^irm tie thekuot, Ann may tiia love oildure. ' 

' Gay tt Patioralu Tht Spell 

Tmo aa Tonoh. The referenee is to 
gold tested by the touclistone (y.r.). 

” If tlioii loxest me loo much 
li will not prove as true as touch.” 

Love me Little, Love me Long (l.’iro). 

Tru« Thomas and the Queen of 

Klfland. An old romance in verse by 
Thomas the Bhymer. 

Ti'tte Thomas. Thomas the Rhymer 
was so called from his prophecie^ the 
most noted of which was the prediction 
of the death of Alexander III. of Scot- 
land, made to the Earl of March in the 
Castle of Dunbar the day befoie it oc- 
curred. It is recorded in the JSeoti* 
ehron*icoti of Fordun. (1430.) (6Vc 
Rkyheb.) 

Truepenny. Hamlet says to the 
Ghost, “ Art thou there, Truepenny ? ” 
Then to his comrades, “You near this 
feUow in the cellarage?” (i. 5). And 
again, “Well said, old mole; caust 
work?” Truepenny means 
or mole (Greek, tnipamn^ tnipao, tol)ore 
or perforate), an excellent word to apply 
to a ghost “ boring through the cellar- 
age” to get to the place of purgatoiy 
before cock-crow. Miners use the word 
for a run of metal or metallic earth, 
which indicates the presence and direc- 
tion of a lode. 

Trnlll* Female spirits noted for their 
kindness to men. {fimidU Kolms : Aca- 
demy of Armory.) 

Trump. To trtmp up. To devise or 
make .up falsely; to concoct. 

Trump Card. The Frendi carte de 
triomphe (card of triumph). 

Tmamat. To . trumpet one*s yood 
deeds, l^e allusion is to the Phonsaic 
sect cidled the Almsyivers, who had a 
trumpet sounded before them, ostensibly 


to summon the poem together, but in re^v, 
ali^ to publish abroad their abnegation 
and benevolence. 

Yon sound your ou'n trumpet. The 
allusion is to heralds, who use^ to an- 
nounce with a flouri^ of trumpets tho 
knights who entered a list. 

Trumpeter. Yottr trumpeter w dead 
— i.e. you are obliged to sound your own 
praises because no one will do it for you. 

nrumpets {Feaat of). A Jewish fes- 
tival, held on the first two (laj^s of Tisri, 
tho beginning of the ecclesiastical year. 

Trundle. A military earthwork 
above Goodwood. The area is about 
two furlongs. It has a double vallum. 
Tlie situations of the portff) are still to be 
traced in the east, west, and north. TJio 
fortifications of the ancient Rritons being 
circular, it i.s probable that the Trundle 
is Biitish. The fortified encampments 
of the Romans wore square ; examples 
may be seen at the Broyle, near Chiches- 
ter, and on Ditching llill. 

TruBB IiiB PointB (To). To tie the 

points of hose. The points were the 
a>rds pointed with metal, like shoe-laces, 
attached to doublets and hose ; being 
very numerous, some second person was 
required to “ truss ” them or lasten them 
properly. 

” I licar the kuU L*^ir Plereie] cliuiuvoiiH f<u' 
Homeone to tniBH Iiih iioiniH. He will find biniiieir 
fortunate if lie ligbtH on anyone here wbo rHti ilo 
liiiii tb« otnoe of jvrooni of ibo chain ber.”— tfir ir. 
Scott: The MmM»Ury,c\w,\h xvi. 

TrutftB. Tlie 'combinations called 
rings or comers in the commercial world. 
The chief merchants of an article (say 
sugar, salt, or flour) combine to fix the 
' selling price of a given article and thus 
secure enormous profits. These enter- 
prises are technically called “trusts,” 
because each of the merchants is on trust 
not to undersell the others, but to remain 
faithful to the terms agreed on. 

Truth. Pilate said^ “ mtat ij? truth ‘ 
This was the great question of the 
Flatonists. Plato said we could know 
truth if we could sublimate our minds 
to their original purity. Arcesila'os 
said that man’s understanding is 
capable of knowing what trath is. Goir- 
neodes maintained that not only ourun- 
derstan^ng could not comprdiend it, 
but even our senses are wholly inade- 
quate to help U9 in the inve^gation. 
Gorgias the Sophist said, “What is 
right but what we prove to be right? 
and what ie truth but what we bimeve 
to be truth?” x 
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« Ttvtth tn a WalL This expression 
is attributed both to Glean'thSs and to 
Demdc'ritos the derider. 

“ Katurani nccusa, In profniidn vcritntom 
(ut aic Degufcntus) iienicus aftatruwnt.’'— / 
AcadmnicS, i. 10. 

Trsr'anon. Daughter of the faity 
king who lived on the island of Olerou. 

She was as white us lily in May,*’ and 
maiTied Sir Lauufal, King Aithur^s 
steward, whom, she carried off to “Oli- 
roun her jolif isle,*’ and, us the romance 
says — 

“ Since Paw him in this land nn man, , 

Ne n«> more of him tell I ircan 
For soothe without lie." 

Thomag Cheafre : ftir Laiinfat nflth cont tir.\ ). 

TrsTigon. A poisonous fish. It is 
said that Tele'gouos, son of Ulysses by 
Cirefi, coming to Ith'aca to see his father 
was denied admission by the seivants ; 
whereupon a quarrel ensued, and his 
father, coming out to see what was the 
matter, was accidentally struck with his 
sou’s arrow, pointed with the bone of a 
trygon, and died. 

“ The lord of Ithaca. 

Btntck hy the poisonous tr.\ gon’s bone, expired.” 

Wfat: Triuittpba a/ the Gout (^Lumau). 

Tsln Dynasty. The fouith Imperial 
Dynasty of China, founded by Tchao- 
siang-wAng, nriuce of Tsiu, who con- 
quered the “ nghting kings ” Ho 

built the Wall of China (fi.e. 211). 

Taong Dynasty. The nineteenth 
Imperial Dynasty of China, founded by 
Tcnao-qunng-yn, the guardian and chief 
minister of x6ng-tee. He was a de- 
scendant of Tchuang-tsong, the Tartar 
general, and on taking the yellow robe 
assumed the name of Tae-tsou (great 
ancestor). This dynasty, which lasted 
300 years, was one of the most famous 
in Chinese annals. (900-1270.) 

Tn Antem. Come to the last danse. 
In the long Latin grace at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the last clause used 
to be “ Tn antem- minere^re mei, JJomine, 
Amen.^' It was not unusual, when a 
scholar read slowly, for the senior Fellow 
to. whisper Tn antem Skip all 

the rest and give us only the last sen- 
tence. 

Tn I’M Vonln, George Dandln 

your oien faulty George liandin). 
You brought this upon yourself ; as you 
have made your bed so you must lie on 
It. {^See Danpin.) 

Tu Quoirae, Tfte in qtmque style of 
arjgument Personal invectives; argu- 
ment of personal application ; argumm~ 
turn ad homineftt, ' 

“ W# Vfss Id this work his usual tu quoque 
style.*’— FffUic Opinion. 


Tu-ral4ii« the refram of comic songs, 
is a corrimtion of the' Italian turUunt^ 
and the French twelnrem or Ikreture^ 
“ Loure ” is an old French word for « 
bagpipe, and ‘^toure loure” meane a 
refrain on the bagpipe. The refrain of 
a French song published in 1097 is— 

" Toiire lonrc, Imirirrtto. 

LininfM, imirc loiirlra.” 

Hmtf- du, TMdtrti lUUicu, lii. ii. 

Tub. A tale of a tub. A cock-and- 
bull story : a rigniuirole, nonsensical ro- 
mance. The Tale of a Tub is a religious 
satire by Dean Swiit. 

Throw a tub to the trbale. To create a 
diversion in order to avoid a real danger ; 
to bamboozle or mislead on enemy. In 
whaling, when a ship is threatened by a 
whole Hcliuol of whales, it is usual to 
throw a tub into the sea to divert their 
attention, and to make off us fast as 
possible. 

..'I tub of naked ch ildren. Emblematical 
of St. Nicholas, in allusion to two boys 
murdered and placed in a pickUn^ tub 
by a landlord, but raised to fife again by 
this saint. {See Nicholas.) 

Tub, Tubbii^. Tubs, in ^rowing 
slang, are gig pairs of college boat clubs, 
who practice for the term’s races. They 
arc pulled on one side when a pair-oar 
l>oat in uniform makes its appearance. 
Tubbing is taking out paq^ under the 
supervihiou of a coach to train men for 
taring part in the races. 

Tub-woman (A). A drawer of beer 
at a country jmhlic-house. 

“TIm* connnoii iv'ople Imd alwujH a tradition 
that tlio AuiKOnti'atidiiiothor . . . had been 

a washerwoman, or, as Cardinal York asserted, n 
tul>-woiiiaii- that is, a drawer of beer at a country 
iniJilichouht*."— //yrtV’// : Hietory ufUngland ; Anmc, 
\K 17J. 

Tuba [hffppiness], A tree of Para- 
dise, of gigantic proportions, whose 
bi-aiiches stretch out to those who wish 
to gather their produce ; not only all 
luscious fruits, but even the flesh of 
birds already cooked, green garmeuts,and 
even horses ready saddled and bridled. 
From the root of this tree spring the 
rivers of Paradise, flowing with milk 
and honey, wine and water, and from 
the hanks of which may be picked up 
inestimable gems. 

Tnok. A long narrow sword. (Qaelic, 
tttca^ Welsh tura, Italian atocoOf German 
stocky I^nch estoc.) In Samlet tlte 
word is erroneously printed stuck,” in 
2dalone’s edition. 

'* If be hy chance escape your venomons.tacfc, 

Our piiruose may bold there.'* Act Jr. 7. 
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A ffood tuck in or tuck out, A good 
feed. To tuck in to full, a twktr ia a 
fuller. Heuce, to cram. The fold of a 
dress to allow for growth is called a 
tuck, and a little frill on the top thereof is 
call^ a tucker. (Anglo-Saxon, Htc-iau.) 

rU tuck him tip. Stab him, do for 
him. Tuck is a small dirk used by 
artillerymen. (See above.) 

Tneker, Food. “A tuck in,” a 
cram of food. (See above.) 

‘•‘No,* Haul Palliser, ‘wo'vj* no fnod.' ‘ By 
•low'’ HHUl the other, ‘I'll Hcarcli (Teatioit for 
tucker uvniglit. (Jive me your guu.' M atnon : 
The ireh o/tlie Spider. cha]>. xii. 

Tilfltet (vf). A small tuft or clump. 
Strange that this word, so universally 
known, has never been introduced into 
our dictionaries, to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

*' LiTtlo M IS Muffet 
Shi oh a « nffoc 

Uaiint; her cnnls ami wlie.r . . 

Surer ry Hhymen. 

Taft. A nobleman or fellow com- 
moner. So called at Oxford l>ecausc he 
wears a gold tuft or tassel ou his college 
cap. 

Tnft-lmiiter. A nobleman’s toady ; 
one who tries to cun’}’ favom* with trie 
wealthy and great for the sake of feeding 
ou the crumVw which fall from the rich 
man’s table. A University tenn. (See 
above . ) 

Tug. A name by which collegers are 
known at Eton. Either from tog (the 
gown woiTi in distinction to Oppidans), 
or from 'Hough mutton.^* 

“ A n»me in college handed down 
From mutton tough <»rtim:iciit gown.” 

The World, February 17, lay3 (it, 31). 

Tug of War (The), a rural sport, in 
which a number of men or boys, divided 
into two bands, lay hold of a strong 
rope and pull against each other till one 
side has tugged the other over the divid- 
ing line. 

i^illerles (Parin) [tile-kilns^. The 
palace was ou the site of some bid tile- 
kilns. (See SABLONNiknE.) 

Tnlean Blabopo. Certain Scotch 
bi^ops appointed by James I., with the 
distinct undei'standing that they were to 
hand over a fixed poHion of the revenue 
to the patron. A tulean is a stuffed calf- 
skin, placed under a cow that withholds 
her milk. The cow, thinking the ** tul- 
can” to be her calf, readUy yields her 
milk to the milk-pail. 

TnllB* The turban plant; Persian, 
thmlpb' (th&ulybm, a turban), by which 
the fi^wer is called in Persia. 


My tulip. A tem of endearment to 
animals, as Gee np, my tulip!” oi^ 

Kim up, my tulip ! ” Perhaps a pun 
suggested by the word toot. A donkey 
is a costermonger’s tool. ^ 

Tulip Mania. A reckless mania 
for the purchase of tulip-bulbs in the 
seventeenth century. Beckmann says it 
rose to its greatest height in the years 
1 (>34-1637. A root of the species called 
Viceroy sold for £2o0; Semper Au^s- 
tus, more than double that sum. 
tulips were grown in Holland, but the 
mania which spread over Europe was a 
mere stock- jobbing iqieculation. 

Tumbledown DIok. Anything that 
M'ill not stand firmly. Dick is Richard, 
the Protector’s son, who was but a 
totteriug wall at best. 

Tun. Any vessel, even a goblet oi 
cup. (Anglo-Saxon tnnue.) 

“Tim, micli a rup as jugglers use In fsliow iIimth 
trirks by.” -JI/mN/n a ; Sponieh Dtelumuru, 

Tundlng. A thrashing with ashen 
sticks given to a school-fellow by one of 
the monitors or prscfects ” of Win- 
chester school, for breach of discipline. 
(Latin tinidoy to b»nit or bruise.) 

Tune tlie Old Cow Died nt(The). 
Advice instead of relief ; remonstrance 
instead of help. As St. dames saj'.s 
(ii lo, 16), “If a brother or sister f)t* 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say to them, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those 
things ^'hich are needful to tiie body ; 
what doth it profit ? ” Your -words are 
the tune the old cow died of. The 
reference is to the well-known song — 

“There waa an old man, and he had an old cow, 

Biic he had no fodder r<i give licr. 

Bo he tpok up Ins nOdle »ud played her the 
tune— 

‘ CoitHidcr, good cow, oemsider, ^ 

This the nine for the grass ts gVSw. 

Consider, gooii cow, consider.”** , 

Tuneful Nine. The nine iS^uses: 
Calli'ope {epic poetry), Clio (history)^ 
Era'to (elegy and lyf'ic poetry), Euter]^ 
(mi 4 sic), Molpom'eng {tragedy), Poly- 
hym'nia (sacred song), Tei*]^ic'horS 
{danewg), Thali'a (comedy)^ Ura'niav 
(asU'onwny), 

Tuning Geoee. The ebfertaiument 

g iven in Yorkshire when .the com at 
arvest was all safely stacked*. 

Tnnis'inn. ^ The adjective ^Niorm ol 
Tunis. 

Tnn'kere* A politico-religiousi seoi 
of 01^. .They came from a ^^nall 
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^eormnn village on the Eder. They be- 
lieve all will be saved ; are Quakers in 
plainness of dress and speech ; and will 
neither fteht, nor go to law. Both sexes 
are equ^lv eli^ble for any office. Celi- 
bacy is tne highest honour, but not 
imperative. They are also called Tum- 
blers, and incorrectly Bunkers. Tunker 
means to dip a morsel into gravy,*’ “ a 
sop into wine,” and as they are Baptists 
this term has been given them ; but they 
call themselves **the harmless people.*’ 
(7F. Hepworth iJixon: New America, 
ii. 18.) 

^r'oaret. One who has become 
rich hy hook or by crook, and, having 
nothing else to display, makes a great 
display of his wealth, A chevalier in 
Le Sage’s comedy of the same name. 

Tureen'. A deep jian for holding 
soup. (French, ternne, a pan made of 
terrc, earth.) 

Turf The racecourse: the 

profession of horse-racing, which is done 
on turf or grass. One who lives by the 
turf, or whose means of living is derived 
from running horses or betting on races. 

“ All men are e<nml on the turf and under it.’’— 
Lord George iientindc. 

Turk. Slave, villain. A term of re- 
proach used by the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople. 

ion young Turk, a playful reprimand 
to a young mischievous child. 

Turk Gregory. Gr^ory VII. , called 
Hildebrand, a fui'ious Churchman, who 
surmounted every obstacle to "deprive 
the emperor of his right of investi- 
ture of bishops. He was exceedingly 
disliked by the early reformers. 

‘ Turk O'rosfory iu*\cr did such deeds in arms 
as I have done thu, day."—! IXenry I\\ v. 3. 

Turkey. The bird with a red wattle. 
A native^ of America, at one time sup- 
posed to have come from Turkey. 

Turkifllk Spy was written by John 
Paul Mara'ua, an Italian, who h^ been 
imprisoned for conspiracy. After his 
release he retired to Mon'aco, where he 
wrote the History of the Plot. Subse- 
quently he removed to Paris, and pro- 
duced his Turkish Spy, in which he 
gives the history of the last age. 

Tnrlupin* a punster or farceur, with 
' turhipinSih ^ ' and the verb turlupiner. 
It was ^ual in the 17th century for 
play-UTiters in Italy and France to 
Change their names. Thus Le Grand 
called himself Belleville in tragedv, and 
Turlupin in farce ; Huguea took 


the name of Flechelles ; and Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin called himself MoUhre, 
but there was a Moliere before him who 
wrote x)layB. 

Turmerlo,like berberry, beingyellow, 
W'os supposed to cure the yellow jaun- 
dice. According to the doctrine oj 
sif/natnres, Nature labels every plant 
with a mark to show what it is good for. 
Red plants are good for fever, white 
ones for rigor. Hence the red rose 
is supposed to cure hjemorrhage. {See 
Thistles.) 

Turncoat. As the dominions of the 
duke of Saxony were bounded in part 
by France, one of the early dukes hit 
upon the device of a coat blue one side, 
and white the other. When he wished 
to be thought in the French interest he 
Tvore the white outside; otherwise the 
outside colour was blue. Whence a 
Saxon was nicknamed Emmanuel Turn- 
coat. {Scots' Magazine, October, 1747.) 

Without going to history, we have a 
ver^' palpable etymon in the French 
(turn-side). {See Colt.) 

Turning the Tables. {See tinder 

Tables.) 

Turnip-Garden {The). So called by 
the Jacobites. George II, vras called 
the ‘‘Tuniip-houghcr ” [hoer], and his 
hiring of troops was spoken of as “ sell- 
ing the tnniips,” or “trying to sell liis 
roots.” Hanover at the time was emi-: 
nently a jkistoral oouiitiy. 

Turnip Townsend. The brother- 
in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, w'ho, 
after his retirement from office in 1731, 
devoted himself to the improvement of 
agriculture. 

Turnspit Dog. One who has all 

the work hut none of the profit; he 
turns the spit but eats not of the roast. 
The allusion is to the dog used foiinerly 
to turn the spit in roasting. Topsel says, 
“They go into a wheel, which they turn 
round about with the weight of their 
bodies, so dilligeutly .... that 
no drudge .... can do the feate 
more cunningly.” (1697.) 

Turpin, Archbishop of Pheims. A 
mythological contemporary of Charle- 
magne. His chronicle is siwposed to 
be wiiiten at Vienne, in Dauphiny, 
whence it is addressed to Leoprandus, 
Dean of Aquisgranensis( Aix-la-Cnapelle). 
It was not r^ly written till the end of 
the eleventli century, and the probable 
author waa a oauou of Baroelo'ua, 
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tTarl^e Doves 


$be Mmiaiice turns on the exp^tion 
of Ghaxleina^e tp Spain in 777, to 
defond one ol his allies from the ag- 
greesionB of some neighbouriiu prince. 
Hf^ving conquered Navaire and Aragon, 
he returned to France. The chronide 
aajre he invested Fampdu'na for three 
months without heipg able to tahe it; 
he then tried what prayer could do, and 
the walls fell down of their own accord, 
lihe' those of Jericho. Those Saracens 
who consented to become Christians 
were spared ; the rest were put to the 
sword. Charlemagne then visited the, 
sarcophagus of James, and Turpin bap- 
tised most of the neighboui'hood. The 
king crossed the P}rrenee8, but the rear 
commanded by Boland was attacked by 
50,000 Saracens, and none escaped. 

Turtle Doves. Bhpniug slang for 
a pair of gloves. {See Chivy.) 

TuMdo. A struggle, a' skirmish. A 
corruption of tottsh (German, zaumi^ to 
pull); hence a dog is named Townee 
(pull 'em down). In the Winter* n 
TtUe (iv. 4.), Autol'ycus says to the 
Shepherd, “ I toze from thee thy busi- 
ness*’ {pump or draw out of thee). In 
Measure for Meamre, Escahis says to 
the Duke, We’ll tomze thee joint by 
joint ”^(v. 1.). 

Tut. A word used in Lincolnshire 
for a phantom, as the Spittal Hili Tut. 
Tom Tut a ill get gou is a threat to 
frighten children. Tni-gotten is panic, 
struck. Our tueh is derived from the 
word tut. 


TatlvU'lan. The demon wlio collerts 
all the words skipped over or mutilated 
bj- priests in the performance of the j 
services. The^e literaty scraps or shreds | 
he deposits in that pit which is said to j 
be pavi^ with “ gooa intentions ” never j 
brought to effect. {Viern rioxvmau, 
p. 547; 2'owfdey Mysteries, pp. 310, 
319; etc.). 

Twa Dogs of Bobert Bums, perhaps 
suggested hr the Spanish Colloqim dc 
Dos Ferros, by Cervantes. 

TwnagdillQ, the fiddler, lost one leg 
and one eye bv a stroke of lightning on 
the banks of the Ister. • 


“ Yet still tbp mem’ bsrd wilbont regret 
Bean bis nwu ills, ami with lits i^onmling shell 


Ahd cprale phiz relieves his driuiping frfends. 
"ft tU'lcles every string, to every pote 
ds bM plisnt peck, bis single, eye 


He ttekles every string, to ever) 

He bends bis plisnt peck, bis siU9.si,.;«.^ 
Tmiikles with joy. bisacti ve stump be»r,« timr.” 

Somerville: hobbhwl. 


fNreodi. Checked cloths for trousers, 
etc^ ' The origin of this name is sup- 

poM to have ,b9ep « blunder for 


**tweels,” somewhat blotted and badly, 
written in 1829. The Scotdi nmfiu-i. 
facturer sent a consignment of tihese 
goods to James Locke, of London, who 
misread the word, and as they were 
made on the banks of the Twised, the 
name was appropriated and accordingly 
adopted. 

However, the Anglo-Saxon twaed xdfpiox), 
wbirli gave rise tottoaddh'iitcloth thstlstweeled). 
anil tireddea ekeets, is more likely to have given 
rise CO the word. In fact, ttehels and ttvrddtee 
horh ineiin clotb in wbicb the wool crosses tbu 
warp vertically. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


** Seme say corapa'cd to Bononcini , 

Thai, mynheer Banders hst a ninny; 
Others aver that be to Hsndel 
Is scarcely fit to bold a candle. / 
all this difference sbonid bo 
weedledum and TWhedledee." 

J. Bytom. 


Stnuige 
'Twlxt T 


This refers to the feud between theBon- 
oncinists and Handelists. The Duke of 
Marlborough and most of the nobility 
took Bononcini by the hand; but the 
Prince of Wales, with Pope and Ar- 
buthiiot, was for Handel. (See Gluck- 
I8T8.) . 

Twelfth (The), tlie 12th of August. 
The first day of grouse-shooting. 


Twelfth Cake. The drawing for 
king and queen is a relic of tli^ Boniau 
Satuma'lia. At the close of this festival 
the Bomau children drew lots with b^s 
to see who w'ould be king. Twelfth Day 
is twelve days after Christmas, or the 
Epiphany. 

Twelfth Vight {Shakespeare). The 
seriousvplot is' taken from B^lof crest’s 
Histoires Tragiques. The (%ic }jarts 
are of Shakespeare’s own inventien. 
{Sec Befana.) 

Twelve. Each English archer carries 
Ureli'c Scotchmen under his girdle. This 
was a common saying at one time, be- 
cause the Englisli were unerring archeis, 
and each archer earned in Ids belt twelve 
arrows {Sir Walter Scott : Tales of a 
Grandfather^ vii.). 

The Twelve. All the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of course the 
Twelve Apostles. ^ 

“The Poiie idontiflpsi hlmsflf with tlie'MaVitvr.* 
and addreeMB those rcuprebitt'BttS the* Twelve. ” 
- Thr Times. December 1 1 , iwm. 

Twelve Tkhlee. The earliest code 
of Roman law, compiled by the Decem- 
viri, and cut on twrive bronze tables or 
tablets {Livy,^ iii. 57 ; hiodorus^'Kii, 56.) 

TwiokeillldilL The iard of Tmek- 
^hain, Aleicaiidef ^ope, who lived 
tbw tWriy, years.: (1088;17I4.) 
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^ Twig. / you ; do you hoig my 
‘tvmning ? I catch yoiu* xneaniu^ ; I un- 
derstand. (Irish, twiginiy I notice.) 

Twinkling. {See Bed-post.) 

Twins. A constellation and sign of 
the zodiac (May 2lBt to June 21st). 

“ Wlien now no more the alternate twins are flred, 

Short IS the doubtful eiuinre of the uigbt.'* 

Thomson : Hammtr. 

Twist {pliier). A hoy born in a 
workhouse, starved and ill-treated ; but 
always gentle, amiable, and imre- 
mindod. Dickenses novel so called. 

Twisting tbe Lion's TaU. Soei ug 
ht>w far the “ Britishers ” will bear pro- 
vocation. ‘'To give the lion's tail 
another twist " is to tax the British for- 
beaiuuce a little further. No doubt the 
kingdom is averse to war with civilised 
nations, and will put up with a deal 
rather than apply to the arhitratiou of 
anns. Even victory may be bought too 
dearly. Such provocation may provoko 
a gi'owl, but there will tho matter cud. 

Twltcher. Jemmy TwUcher, A 
name given to John, Lord Sandwich 
(1718-1792), noted for his haimn witli 
Miss Eay, who was sliot by tho Rev. 

Captain” Hackman out of jealousy. 
His lordship's shambling gait is memo- 
rialised in tne Heroic EpiHle, 

“ Sif .U'Himy Twitchcr frli«.rablt*s— 
tliicf!^’ 

Twitten. A narrow alley. 

Two. The evil principle of Pytha- 
goras. Accordingly the second tkiy of 
the second month of the year was sacred 
to Pluto, and was esteemed unlucky. 

Two an mlncky nnmher in our dynas- 
Has. Witness Ethelred If. t/ie Vnieody, 
forced to abdicate ; Harold II., slain at 
Hostings; William II., shot in New 
Forest ; Henry II. , who had to light for 
ikfts crown, etc. ; Edward II., murdered 
at Berkeley Castle; Richard II., de- 
osed; Cliarles II., driven into exile; 
ames 11., forced to abdicate; George 
II. was woreted at Fontenoy and Law- 
feld^rhis reign w’as troubled by civil wai-, 
and disgraced by General Braddock and 
Admiral Byiig. 

It docs not seem much more lucky 
abroad : Charles 11. of France, after a 
most unhappy reign, died of poison; 
Charles II. of NavaiTC was called Tho 
Jiad ; , Charles II. of Spain ended his 
dynasty, and left his kingdom a wreck ; 
Charles II, of Anjou Moitmix) passed 
almost the whole ff his life in captivity ; 
Charles II. of flbivoy reigned oiily nme 
months, and died at the^ge of eight. 


Francois II. of France was peculiarly 
unhappy, and after reigning less than 
two yeui's, sickened and died ; Napoleon 

II. never reigned at all, and Napoleon 

III. , really the second e^eror, was a 
most disastrous prince; Iranz H. of 
Germany lost all ms Rhine possessions, 
and in 1800 had to renounce his title of 
emperor. 

Friedrich II., Emperor of Germany, 
was first aua,thematised, then excom- 
municated, then dethroned, and lastly 
poisoned. 

Joan II. of France, being conquered 
at Poitiers, was brought captive to Eng- 
land by the Black Prince ; Juan II. of 
Aragon had to contend for his crown 
with his own son Carlos. 

It was Felipe II. of Spain who sent 
against England the **Hivincible Ar- 
mada”; it was Francesco 11. of the 
Two Sicilies who was driven from his 
throne by Garibaldi ; it was Romulus II. 
in whom terminated tho empire of the 
West* Peter II. of Russia died at the 
age ot iifteeu, aud he was a disgrace to 
the name of Mensohikofi' : Pietro II. de 
Medicis was forced to abdicate, aud died 
of shipwreck : James II, of Scotland Wds 
shot by a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh ; James II. of Majorca, after 
losing his dominions, w'as murdered. 
Alexander II. of Scotland had his king- 
dom laid nuder'an interdict ; Alexander 
II., the pope, had to contend against 
Honorius II., tho anti-pope ; Alexis 11. , 
Emperor of the East, was placed under 
the ward of his father and mother, who 
so disgusted the nation by their cruelty 
that the boy was first dethi'oued ana 
then strangled; Andronicus II., Em- 
peror of Greece, was dethroned ; Henri 
II. of France made the disastrous peace 
called La Taix Malknireme, ana was 
killed by Montgomery in a tournament ; 
etc. etc. ijSce Jane and John.) 

Two Eyes of Oreooe. Athens and 
Sparta. 

Two Fridasrs. W}ien two Fridays 
come together . Never (5'.«».). 

Two Gontlemes of Vero'na. The 

story of P'otcus and JuUa was bor- 
rowed from the pastoral romance of 
Diana, by George of Montemayor, a 
S^ianiard, translated into En^h by 
Bartholomew Younge in 1598. ^e loye 
adventure of Julia resembles that of 
Viola, in Twelfth Night. 

•imo Strings to bis Bow {He has). 

He is provided against contingencies; 
if one business or ^venture should fail, 
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' he has anothw in resewe ; two sweet- 
hearts; two devices, etc. 

Latin : ** Duabus andioris nititur ** 
(t>. “Ho is doubly moored”), or 
“ Duabus anchoris sis fultus.” 

Greek : “Em jvoiv oaituv.** 

Ffmch : “ 11 a deux cordes k son arc.” 

Tialian : Navigar per piu venti.” 

Twoof a Trade newer agree. The 

French si^’, Fin contre Jin n'est don d 
faire dattbMrc^i,e, Two materials of the 
same nature never unite well together. 

“ E'en a beggar sees with woe 
A beggar to the house-door go." 

Greek : “ Kai ptodios ptocho phth- 
onoi.” (llesiod,) 

Latin : “ Etiom meiidlcus mendico 
invidit.” “ FigQlus figulo iuvidet, faber 
fabro” (“Potter envies potter, and 
smith smith ”). 

Twopenny Damn. A vngne im- 
precation, said to have been commonly 
used by the mat Duke of Wellington. 
Some have derived it from the Hindu 
rf/iiw, dawm ~ un ancient copper com, 
of which 1,600 went to the rupee. 
Coiiccmiug this derivation Dr. Munay 
says that it is ingenious, hut has no 
foundation in fact. Goldsmith, in 
the Citizen of the IForld, uses the 
expression, “Not that I care three 
damns.” 

Tyb'alt. A Capulet ; a “fiery” 
young noble, {fihakeitpeare : Jxomco ami 
Juliet.) 

It is the name given to the cat in the 
story of Reynard the Fox. Hence Mer- 
cutio says, “Tvhalt, you rat-eatcher, 
will you walk?” (iii. 1); and again, 
when Tybalt asks, “ What wouldst thou 
have with met” Mercutio answers, 
“ Good king of cats ! nothing but one 
of your nine lives (iii 1). 

Tyburn is Twa^hurne, the “two 
rivulets ; ” BO called because two small 
rivers met in this locality. 

l)f bum'^8 triple tree, A gallows, which 
consists of two uprights and a beam 
resting on them. Previous to 1783 
Tyburn wjis the chief place of execu- 
tion in Loudon, and a gallows was 
permanently erected there. In the reign 
of Henry YIH. the average number of 
persons executed annually in England 
was 2,000. The present number is under 
twelve. 

Kinye of Tybui'n, Public executioners. 
i^ee Hanoicisn.) 

T^'Waxn Ticket. Under a statute 
ot William III. proseeutom who had 


secured a capital couviotion oj^nst m 
criminal were exempted from afi parish 
and ward offices within the parish in 
which the felony had been committed. 
Such persons obtained a TybunC Ticket, « 
which was duly enrolled and might' be 
sold. The Stamford Merettry (March 
27th, 1818) aimounces the sale of one of 
these tickets for £280. The Act was 
rei)ealed by 58 Gpo. III., c. 70. 

Tyburbia (London). Poitman and 
Grosvenor Squares district*, described by 
Thackeray as “the elegant, the pros- 
perous, the polite Tybumia,, the most re- 
spectable district of the habitable globe.” 

TTfear— -t.r. to-year; as, to-day, to- 
nUjhl, to-morrow. (Anglo-Saxon, to deeye, 

I to-geare.) 

Tyke. {See Tike.) 

Tyler Inenrrectioii. Wat Tyler^e 
inaurreefion. An insun’ection headed 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in con- 
sequence of a poll-tax of three groats 
to dcfmy the expenses of a war with 
France. (1381.) 

TyTwyth Teg [the Fair Famihf], 
A sort of Kobold family, hut not ‘of 
diminutive size. They lived in the lake 
neai* Brecknock. (Davies: Mythology, 
etc., of the British Ih'uids.) 

Type. Pica {large type), litera pica'ta; 
the great black letter at the beginning 
of some new order in the liturgy. 

Brevier' {small type), used in printing 
the breviary. 

Primer, now called “long primer,” 
{small type), used in printing sm^l 
prayer-books * 

A fount of types. In an ordinary fount 
the proportion of the various letters is 
usually as follows : — 


a .. 

.. 8,S0O 

h. 

... 6,40cr 0 ... 

8,000 V .... 

1,900 

i> .. 

.. 1,000 

i 

. . . «,roo p . . . 

1,700 w.... 

8,000 

r -- 

.. :»,ooD 

j ■ 

... 400 a . . . 

500 X.... 

4 1) 

d .. 

.. 4,400 

k . 

... Hoo r ... 

0,200 y.... 

2,000 

«• .. 

. . i2,*ior» 

1 . 

... 4, (Kin s ... 

8.0)0 Z .... 

200 

I .. 

.. 2,500 

in. 

... :i,(>iio r. ... 

0,(!00 , 4,500 

;80f> 

e •• 

.. l,7tX) 

u . 

... 8,1)00 (1 ... 

S,400 . 2,000 

:6a0 


Typhoe'ue. A giant with a hundred 
heads, fearful eyes, and a most terrible 
voice. He was the father of the Harpies. 
Zeus [Zuce] killed him with a ihunde-r- 
bolt, and lie lies buried under Mount 
Etna. {Hesiod : Theogony.) (6'fe?GiAXT8.) 

Ty'Pbon. Son of Typhoe'usi Ihe mant 
with a himdred heads. He iw sa tall 
that he touched the skies with his head. 
His offspring were Gor^n, Geryon, 
Qprberus, ana the hydra of LemS. Likn 
hiB father, he lies buried under ' Eliia* 
{Homer : Hyviim-) {See Qiantb.) 
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^^rphoon'. The evil genius' of E^p- 
* tian mythology ; also a furious whirling 
wind in the Chinese seas. (Typhoon or 
^Tphon, the whirling wind, is really the 
Chines^ [Uie great wind].) 

" Hellcat U the radiant line that ^irtM the glolie, 
The cjrcting Ty^ihou, Avhirled from point to 

KxiiaiisUng all the rage of all the sky, 

And dire BenepUMa, reign." 

Thomuon : Summer. 

Tyr. Son of Odin, and younger 
brother of Thor. The wolf Fenrir bit 
off his hand. (iSemidiH/tvian mythology.') 


Tyrant did not originally mean a 
despot, but an absolute prince, and es- 
pecially one who made himself absolute 
in a free state. Napoleon III. would 
have been so called by the autuent 
Greeks. Many of the Greek tyrants 
were pattern rulers, as Pisis'tratos and 
Pericles, of Athens ; Per'iander, of 
Coiinth ; Dionysios the Younger, (lelon, 
and his brother Hi'ero, of Syi*aciise ; 
Polye/mtea, of Samos ; Phi'dioii, of 
Argos, etc. etc. (Greek, fnraums, an 
absolute king, like the Czar of Russia.) 

Tytaut of the Chermnm. Milti'ades 
was so called, and yet was he, as Byron 
fiiiys, “ Freedom’s best and bravest 
friend. ’ ’ ( i>ee Tm liTY Ty KAOTS. ) 

A fy ran fit rem. A ranting, biUlying 
manner. In the old moralities the 
tyrants were made to rant, and the 
loudness of their rant was proportionate 
to the villainy of their dispositions. 
Hendc to out- Herod Herod i.s to raut 
more loudly than Herod ; to o’erdo 
Termagant is to raut more loudly than 
Teimagant. {See Pilate, Voice.) 


Tyro, ill Dryden's satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel^ means Holland ; Egypt 
means France. 


“ I mimru, my countrymen, your lost eatatc . . 
Now all your lilieriicis a bjkuI arc luatlo. 

Egypt and Tyrus intercept your trade." 

J’art I. rno-707. 


TyrtasuB. The Spanish Tyrteem. 
Manuel Jose Quinta'na, whose odes 
stimulated the Spaniards to vindicate 
their liberty at the outbreak of the War 
qf Independence. (1772- 1 857.) 


V 

U.S. Jhe United States of’ North 
America^ 

ITtie'dii, Orbaneia, painter of Ubeda, 
sometimes painted a cock so prepos- 
terously desiped that he was obhged to 
write under it, “ This is a cock.” (f>r. 
Vantfn; pt. ii, bk. i. 3.) 


Udal Tenure. The same as allo- 
dial tenure,” .the opposite of ** feudal 
tenure.” Feudal tenure is the holding 
of a tenement of land under a feuw 
lord. Udal tenure is d sort of freehold, 
held by the right of long possession. 
(Icelandic, othal, allodial.) 

Ugly means hag-like. Mr. Dyer de- 
rives it from otiph-lic, like an ough or 
goblin. The Welsh hagr^ ugly, would 
rather point to hag -lie ^ like a hag ; but 
we need only go to the Old English verb 
ngge^ to feel an abhorrence of, to stand 
in fear of. (Icelandic, ‘aggligVi 
hon-or.) 

“ imynp** are so fclle and Iianto .... 

llisit ilk mnu may iiggo hotbe yliowng anff 
awldi'." 

llampolc, MS. Bowes, p. 189. 
Ugly. (See PiEBBE du Coignet.) 

Ugly an Sin. 

Km H a <-rt‘ariire of sucli hideous mien 
Tliat to Ilf iiffds hut to ho seen." 

Pope. 

Ugoii'no, Count of Pisa, deserted his 
party the (ahibellines, and with the hope 
of usurping suiirerne power iu Pisa 
foi-mcd au alliance with Giovanni Vis- 
conti, the head of the Giielphic party, 
who proniiaod to supply him secretly 
with soldiers from Sardinia. The plot 
Avas found out, and both were banished. 
Giovanni died, but the latter joined the 
Floreiitiucs, tnid forced the Pisans to 
restore his territories. In 1284 Genoa 
miwle war against Pisa, and Count 
Ugoli'iio treacherously deserted the Pi- 
sans, causing their total overthrow. 
At length a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and iu 1288 he was cast 
Avith his two sons and t\ro ^audsoos 
into the tower of Gualaudi, where they 
w^ere all starved to death. Dante, in 
his Inferno, lias giV'en the sad tale an 
undying interest. 

N.B. Count Ugolino was one of the 
noble family of Gheradesca, and should 
be styled Ugolino Count of Gheradesca. 

Ublan (German). A horse-soldier 
chiefly employed in reconnoitering, skir- 
mishing, and outpost duty. 

Uka'se (2 syl.). A Russian term for 
an edict either proceeding from the 
senate or direct from the emperor. 
(Russian, tikaza^ au edict.) 

Ul-Brin. “ The Guide of Ireland,” 
A star supposed to be the guardian of 
that island. {Oasian : Ihnora^ iv.) 

Ula']ila» Queen of Perdu'taor Islonda, 
sent a golden shield to Charlemagne, 
which ho was ^ve to his byavesl 
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paladin. Whoever could win the ^cld 
irom thiB paladhi was to claiin the hand 
of Ulania in manifige. {Orlando IUri~ 

080^ Itk, XV.) 

Ule'auu In Turkey, either a member 
of the college or the coUege itself. The 
Ulema ooniists of the imaumis, muftis, 
and cadis (ministers of religion, doctors 
of law, and administrators of justice). 
“Ulema” is the plural of nlif/i, a wise 
man. 

‘•The Ulema is not an ecclesiastiral hody.excopt 
BO far MS lair in Maliometan countries is hitscd on 
ttie Konin.'*— UnMWv; Ottoman Turkif, vi. 1U5. 

inier. The god of archery and tho 
chaso. No one conld outstrip him iu his 
snow^rshoes. (JHcandinavian mythology.) 

UlUll. FingaVs aged bard. (Ositiaii.) 

Lord Tfllin'o Daupiter. A ballad by 
Campbell. She eloped with the chief of 
Ulva’s Isle, and, being pursued, induced 
a boatman to row them over Lochgyle 
during a storm. The boat was orer- 
wh^med just as Lord Ulliii and bis 
retiime reached tlie lake, lu au Jigony 
of distress, he now promised to forgive 
the fugitives, but it was too late : “ the 
waters wild rolled o’er his child, and lie 
was left lamenting.” 

m*rio. Son of Count Siegendorf. He 
rescues StraFenheim from the Oder, but, 
being informed by his father that tho 
man he had saved is the enemy of their 
house, he murders him. {Byron: Wcrncy.) 

St. Ulr%€. Much honoured by fisher- 
men. He died 973 on ashes strewed in 
the form of a cross iiiiou the floor. 

Ulster. A long loose overcoat, worn 
by males and females, and originally 
m^e of fneze cloth in Ulster. 

Ulster. T/kj Bjid Hand of Ulster. 
{See tinder Hakd, The open, red hand.) 

Ulster Badge. A sinister hand, 
erect, open, and couped at the wrist 
{jytUea)^ sometimes bc^e in a eaiiton, 
and sometimes on the escutcheon. {See 
mider Hand as above.) 

Ulster King of Arms. Chief 
heroddic officer of Ireland. Created by 
Edward VI. in 1552. 

Ultima Tlmle. {See Tbule.) 

' Ultfma^tnm (Latin). A final pro- 
posal, which, if not accCi^d, wilt be 
followed by hostile proceedings. 


Ui'ttmnm Vale (Latin). A fiuish- 
mg stroke, a final coup. 



m'tlnuis Rmnano'mm. So Horace 
Walpole was preposterously called.. 
(1717-1797.) (SSp^Labt ofthbEomans.) 

V Carlyle BO called Dr. Johnson, but 
he might, with greater propriety, be 
termed “ the lost of the Catosjf^’ (1709- 
1784.) 

Pope called Congreve “Ultlmus 
Bomandrum.” (I(j70«1729.) (6'^LASr 
OF THE BoaiANS.) 

Ultra Vires. Beyond their legiti- 
mate powers. Said of a company when 
exceeding the licence given to it b^’’ Act 
of Porliuineut. Thus if a company, 
ivhich had obhiined an Act of Parlia- 
ment to construct a ridlway from 
London to Nottingham were to carry its 
rails to York, it w'ould bo acting ultra 
vires. If the Bank of England were to 
set up a mint on their premises, it vix>uld 
be acting ultra vires. 

Ultramontaae Party. The ultra- 
Popish party iu the Church of Borne. 
Ultramontane opinions or tendencies are 
those which favour the high “ Catholic ” 
party. Ultramontane (“ beyond tho 
Alps ’’) means Italy or tho Papal States. 
ITie term was first used by the French, 
to distinguish tho.se who look upon the 
Pope as the fountain of all power in 
tho Church, in contradistinction to tho 
(rallicaii school, which maintains tho 
right of self-govemmcnt hy national 
churches. {Sec Teamontane.) ' 

Ulya'aeB (3 syL), King of Ith’aoa, a 
small rocky island of Greece. He is 
rcpreseiite(l in Homer’s Iliad as full 
of artifices, and. according to Virgily hit 
upon the device of tho wooden horse, by 
which Troy was ultimately taken. (The 
word means The Angry or Wrathful.) 

After the fall of Troy, Ulysses was 
driven about by tempests for ten years 
before he reached home, and his adven- 
tui-es form the subject of Homer’s other 
epic, called the Odyssey. 

Ulysses. When Palame'des sumn&ned 
Ulys^s to thelVojan war, he found him 
in a field ploughing with a team of 
strange animals, and sowing salt instead 
of barley. This he did to feign in- 
sanity, that lie mmht be excused from 
the expedition. The incident is em- 
ployed to show what meane shifts ain 
sometimes resorted to to Sniffle out of 
plain duties. 

UlyMOB (27i^). Albert III., Mar- 
giAve of Brandenburg. He was also 
called The Achilles" {g.v,), (1414- 
1486.) 

The Ulyem of the HiyhlcMde* ^ 
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Evan Cameron, lord of ^Iiochiel, snr* 
•named “The Black.’* (Died 1719.) 
His son Donald was called^** Tke, Gentle 
Luchiel.” . . 

Tnydton* Bow. Only Ulysses could 
draw his own bow, and he could &oot 
an ai-row through twelve rings. By 
this sim Penel'o^ recognised her hus- 
band aSter an absence of twenty years. 

iriysm' bom was prophetic. It be- 
longed at one time to Eu'rytus of 
(Echaria. 

** This how of mine Banff to me' of iireaent war 
. . . * 1 ha\ e beard hut once of suoli a wciii^n . . . 
tbe bow of Odysseutt,' wiid the queen."— Rider 
Haggard: Tlte ^Vorld'e Deeire^ bk. li. cbaii. i. 

Utna, consort of Siva, famous for her 
defeat of the army of Chanda and 
Munda, two demons. She is rejpresented 
as holding the head of Chanda m one of 
her four hands, and trampling on Munda. 
The heads of the army, strung into a 
necklace, adorn her -body, and a girdle 
of tiie same surrounds her waist. 

Umber. The paint so called was first 
made in Umbria, Italy. 

Umble*ple. A pie made of iimblcs— 
i,e. the liver, kidneys, etc., of a deer. 
These ‘‘refuse” were the perquisites of 
the keeper, and nmble-piewas a dish for 
servants and inferiors. 

" The keeper hath the skin, head, iiniblcs, chine, 
and BbCiUldet'B.’'— .* Chrouick,\. »>4. 

Umbra. Obsequious in Garth’s 

Dispensary, is Dr. Gould. 

Umbrage. To taJee umbrbye. To 
take offence. Umbi'age means shade 
(Latin, umbra), a gloomy view. 

Umbrella. Common in Loudon in 
1710. First used in Jvhnhurgh by Dr, 
Speus. First used in Glasgow in 1780. 
Mentioned by Drayton in his Muern 
Dtizium (163U) ; but Drayton evidently 
refex's to a sort of fan. Quarles’s AV/f- 
blcma (1635) also uses the word to sipiify 
the Deity hidden in the manhood of 
Christ. Nature is made th’ umbrella 
of the Deity” (bk. iv. emblem 14). 
Drayton’s lines are : 

“ And like umhrellns, with their featlier^ 

Shield you in all aorts of weatherB." 

The Graphic tells us, ".An umbrella 'm now 
Itelng made ia London lor an African imrentate 
whlim. when unfurled, will cover a apace suffi- 
cient for twelve peraona. The atick ia . . . tlfteen 
feet Louff.'’— Marcii istli, 1804, p. ::7n. 

The Tatter, in No. 238 (Octobei* l7th, 
1710), sa^: 

•* The young gentlemen belong inn to the Cnatom 
Hohse . . . iMjrrojveU the ufftliretla from Wilk s 


So that umbrellas were kept on biie at 
that date. 

7 Jonas Hauway (bom 1712) used an 
umbrella in London to keep off the rain, 
and created a disturbance among the 
sedan porters and public coachmen. So 
that pi*obably umbrellas were not com- 
monly used in the streets at the time. 

" The tucked-iip aomstrcBS walks with hasty 

strides, 

Whil#* all earns run down her oiled umbrella's 

sides." &mjt : A Ciiy Slutwer ( 1710 >. 

“ Or nndorneath th' umlwclla’s oily shed 

Safe thru' the wot on clinking iJattens tr(>nd.’* 
Gag: Trivia, bk. 1.(1711). 

Umbrella, as, under Gladstone's 
brelta, means dominion, regimen, influ- 
ence. The allusion is to the umbrella 
which, 08 an emblem of sovereignty, is 
carried over the Sultan of Morocco. In 
Traeels of Ah Bey {Penny Magazine, 
December, 1835, vol. iv. 480), we are 
told, *‘1110 retinue of the sultan was 
composed of a troop of from fifteen to 
twenty men on horseback. About 100 
stops behind tlicm camo the sultan, 
me anted on a mule, with an officer 
liearing his umbrella, who rodo beside 
him on a mule. . . . Nobody but the 
sultan himself [not even] his sons and 
brothers, dares to make use of it.” 

" Ab a direct ciuuiietitor for Ibe tlin»ne— (»r, 
slnrtly speakuiff, for Mie, Bliereedaii umbrella— be 
Abl»a«il ronid 8car«‘el.> lioi*p to OBcape."— 
Jfiaetcenth ('tnturg, Angnst. 1M)2, p..ni. 

7 In liS74 the sacred umbrella of Kiixg 
Koffee Kalcaili, of the Ashantees, was 
captured. It was placed in the South 
Kensingtou Museum. 

U'na {Truth, so called Ixicause truth 
is one). She starts with St. George on 
his adventure, and being driven by a 
storm into “ Waudei’ing Wood,” retires 
for the night to Hypocrisy’s cell. St. 
George quits the cell, leaving Una be- 
hind. In her search for mm she is 
cai’esscd by a lion, who afterwards 
attends her. She next sleejis in the hut 
of Superstition, and next morning meets 
Hypocrisy dressed jus St. George. As 
they jouniey together Saudoy meets 
them, exposes Hypocrisy, kills the lion, 
and carries off Una on his steed to a 
wild forest. Una fills the air with her 
shrieks, and is rescued by the fauiis and 
satyrs, who attempt to worship her, but, 
being restrained, pay adoration , to her 
ass. She is delivered from the "aatyrs 
and fauns by Sir Satyrane, and told 
by Archi'mago that St. George is dead, 
but subsequently hears that ' he is the 
captive of Orgoglio. She goes to King 
Arthur for aid^ and the king both slays 
Orgoglip and n^tlos the knight. Xjua 
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now takes St» €k)or^ to the house of 
Holiness, where he is caret ulhr , nursed, 
and then leads him to Eden, where their 
union is consummated. (Spenser : Fah'ic 
Queene^ bk. i.) (See Lion.) 

Una Serranllla [a little mountain 
by Mendo'za, Maquis of Sautil- 
lana, godfather of Diej^ Hurtado de 
Hendoza. This song, of European cele- 
brity, was composed on a little ^1 
found ^ the marquis tending her 
father's nocks on the hills, and is called 
The Charming Milk-maiden of Street 
Ftn'ojo'ftfl, 

Un'antf 'ed (3 syL). Uuanointed ; 
without extreme unction. (Saxon anil 
means **oil,*’ and an-wU to ** anoint 
with oil”) 

'* Vnlinuseled hvitboiU tlie last aacrauieiitj, dis- 
appointed, uuaneled.” 

Hhakespearf : Hamlet, i..k 

Uno^ the son of Chingachcook ; 
called in French Le Chf Agde (Leer- 
foot) ; introduced into three of Feniinore 
Cooper’s novels— viz. The Last of the 
Mol licanSf The Taihjinder^ and The 
Tioneer, 

Un'olal Letton. Letters an inch in 
size. 'From the fifth to the ninth cen- 
tury. (Latin nnciaf an inch.) 

Unolztmmolsed In Heart and 

Sara (Acts vii. 51). Obstinately deaf 
and wilfully obdurate to the preaching 
of the apostle. Heathenish, and per- 
versely so. 

Uncle. Dordi come the unde orer me. 
In Latin, “ Ne sis patnins niihi ” 
(Horace ; 2 Sat . , iii. 88) — i.e. do not overdo 
your privilege of reproving or castigating 
me. The J^tin notion of a patrnuH or 
uncle left guardian was that of a .severe 
castigator and reprover. Similar!}', their 
idea of a step-mother was a woman of 
stem, nnsympathotic nature, wlio was 
unjust to her step-children, and was 
generally disliked. 

“Metueutes patrua» verbera Ungvife."— Horace : 
3 Odee. xli. a 

Uncle. Gone to my uncle* s. Uncle’s 
is a pun on the Latin word uncus^ a hook. 
Pawnbrokers employed a hook to lift 
articles pawned before spouts were 
adopted. Gk^ne to the imms ” is ex- 
actly tantamount to the more modem 
phrase “Up the spout.” The pronoun 
was inserted to carry<.oat the pun. In 
French, “ (Pest ehez ma tante,** At the 
pawnbredeer’s. 

Unede (See Sam,) 

UMd %e^ A n«[gro 
foi::i|)l "gdelity, ^ef^, and 


slave, noted 
the fedtilf nl 


discharge of all his duties. Being sold, 
he has to submit to the most revolting 
cruelties. (Mrs. Beecher Stowe: Uncle 
Ton(s Cdbin.) 

V This tale was founded on tTie stoiy 
of Josiah Henson (1787), told to Mrs. 
Stowe by Henson himself. 

Unoo has two meanings : As an ad- 
jectin' it means unknown, strange, un- 
usual ; but as an adverb it means very — 
as uuco good, unco glad, etc. llie 
“ uiico guid ” are the iiinchbock saints, 
too good by half. 

‘■TUt* mce of tlic ‘unco giud’ is not yet quite 
extinri lu Scut laud."— .4 Ihuly Journal. 

Uncumber (Sf.), formerly called„St. 
Wylgeforte. “Women changed her 
name” (says Sir Thomas More) “be- 
cause they reken that for a pecke of 
otys she will not faile to itncitinber them 
of their husboiidys.” The tradition 
says that the saint w'as very beautiful, 
but, wishing to lead a single life, prayed 
that she mlgltt have a beard, after 
which she was no more cumbered with 
lovers. “For a petjk of oats,” says Sir 
Thomas More, “ she would provide a 
horse for an evil housebonde to ride to 
the Levill uijon.’^ 

" If a wife wure weary of a husitand, nbe (^ifered 
oafK at i*nul('S . . . lo 8r.. Uticuiubcr."— 

Woode (l.»5U. 

Un'der-our'rent metaphorically 
means something at w'ork which has an 
opposite tendency to what is visible or 
apparoiit. Thus in the Puritan supre- 
macy thpre was a strong under-curr^ut 
of loyalty to the banished prince. Both 
in au: and water there are frequently 
two currents, the upper one running ju 
one direction, and the under one in 
another. 

Under-epnr-leather. An under- 
strapper; a subordinate; the leatlier 
strap which goes under the heel of the 
boot to assist in keeping the spur in the 
right place. 

“Everett and Dangerfleld * ^ ' were sulmr- 
dinate liiforiiiers— a sort of under-spiir-leatbei a, 
as the cant terra went.''— b'. UcaU : Pecertl of 
the Peak, chap, xli. 

Under tbe Beeg' ro’sa]* (See 

article Boeqb.) 

Under Weigh. The undertakiog is 
already begun. A' ship^is said to be 
under weigh when it has dtawn its an- 
chors from their moorings, and started 
on its voyaget 

Under whUdi Kl^ BeawnlanT 

Which horn ef the dilemma is to l)e 
(6’af BlWQWUW.) 
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VtidMrwrltar. Au underwritfr ^ 
^Zloi/ds. One who injures a ship or its 
merchandise to a s^ted^ amount. So 
called because he writes his naoie under 
the poljipy. 

Undine' (2 syl.). The water-nymph, 
who was ci'eated without a soul, like all 
others of her species. By marrying a 
moi'tal she obtained a soul, and with it 
all the pains and penalties oi‘ the human 
race. {La Motte Fouqne : UmVme.) 

V Founded on a tale told by Para- 
celsus in his Treahae on Elemental Spriies, 
{See Fairy, Sylphs.) 

Ungrateful Gueet {The). {See 

Guest.) 

Unguem. j4d nngwm. To the mi- 
nutest point. To hiiish a statue ad ww- 
gaem is to finish it so smoothly and 
perfectly that when the nail is run over 
the surface it can detect no imperfection. 

Unhinged. I am quite unhinged. 
My nerves are shaken, my equilibrium 
of mind is disturbed : I am like a door 
which has lost one of its hinges. 

Unhou'selled (3 syl.) . Without hav- 
ing hud the Eucharist in the hour of 
<U*ath. To hornet is to administer the 
‘•sHcramtjnt’* to the sick in danger of 
death. Housel is the Saxon hitacl (the 
Eucharist). Lye derives it from the 
Gothic hunm (a victim). 

U'nloom. According to the legends 
of the Middle Ages, the unicorn could he 
caught only by placing a virgin in his 
haunts; upon seeing the virgin, the 
creature would lose its fierceness and lie 
quiet at her feet. This is said to he an 
allegory of Jesus Christ, who willingly 
became man and entered the Virgin’s 
womb, when He was taken by the hiintei’s 
of blood. The one honi symbolises the 
gi'eat Gospel doctrine that Christ is one 
with God. {Guillaume j Vkrc do Korman- 
die IVoitvei’c.) 

V The unicorn hns the legs of a buck, 
tlie tail of a lion, the head and body of a 
horse, and a single liom in the middle of 
its forehead. Tiie horn is wliite at the 
base, black in the middle, and red at the 
tip. The'* body of the unicom is white, 
the ibead red, and ipyes blue. 'The oldest 
author tliat describes it is Cte'sios 
(B.c. 400) ; Aristotle calls it the Wild 
Ass ; Pliny, tlie Indian Ass ; Lobo also 
describes it iu his Hiotorg'of Abgseiuia. 

Unicom. James I. substituted a uni- 
corn, one of the supporters of the I'oyal 
anus of Scotland, for th^ red dragon of 


Wales, introduced by Henry VII. Ari- 
osto refei-s to the arms of Scotland thus; 

“ Yrtii lion pliiml two unii'ornH between 

That rniiiiiRiit with a Hilver Hword in aeen. 

ls> for ihe kiiii; of .SrotlHnU’H haulier kiiuwn.’' 

Jffoole, 111 . 

Xfnicorn. According to a belief once 
popular, the unicom by dipping its hom 
into a liquid could detect whether or 
not it contained poison. In the designs 
to gold and silver plate made for the 
IShperor Kudolph II. by Ottavio Strada 
is a cup on which a unicom stands as if 
to essay the liquid. 

Jh'iring unicorn. Two wheelers and 
one leader. The leader is the one horn. 
(Latin, umim cornu, one hom.) 

Unlooms. So whale-fisliers cA.ll nar- 
whals, from the long twisted tusks, often 
eight feet long. 

Unigen'itns (Latin, The Only •‘He- 
gotten). A Papal bull, so called from 
its opening sentence, “ Vmgen^itas J)n 
Filins.*' It w'as issued in condemnation 
of QueRuel’s liefkxiom Morales, which 
favoured Jansenism; the bull was issued 
ill 1713 by Clement XL, and was a 
damnaiio lu gloho — i.e, a condemnation 
of the whole book without exception. 
Caniinal lic Xoailles, Archbishop of 
took tlie side of Quesncl, and those who 
supported the archbishop against the 
pope were termed “Appelants.” In 
1730 the bull w'a.s condemned by the civil 
authorities of Paris, and the controversy 
died out. 

Union Jack. The national banner 
of (Ti-eat Biitaiii and Ireland. It consists 
of three united crosses — that of St. George 
for England, the saltire of St. Andrew for 
Scotland, and the cross of St. Patrick for 
Ireland. 

In the I’^iiion Jack the white edging of 
St. George’s cross shows the white field. 
In the saltire the cross is reversed on 
each side, showing that the other half of 
the cross is covered over. The broad 
white hand is the St. Andrew’s cjoss; 
the nari’ow white edge is the white field 
of St. Patrick’s cross. 

Ill regard to the w'ord “Jack,” Some 
say it is Jacque (Janies), the name of the 
king w'ho united the fia^, but this is not 
correct. Jacque is a surcoat emblazoned 
with St. George’s cross. James I. added 
St. Aiidi-ew’s cross, and St. Patrick’s 
cross was added* in 1801. {Jaque, our 
“jacket.”) 

Technically described thus : 

The TTnmii Flair shall be azure, the Ctompb 
saltire ot St. Andrew and 8t. Patrick quarterly 

i&Uire. couaterObagged, argent and gules, the 
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Iftfiter flinlMriAUid of the oeconil, oOrieottiiUd hy 
the CniSB of St. tieorge of the tblnlvflmiiriateU 
as the ealthre.’'—^ order c/Me Omnell 
*'JaQiie, 'd» rallemand ioolcv, e^ihce dii petite 
caiaqiw tmUtaire qu* on }>prtait jut moyen sur 
lee anndk et atir la cuiraase.^— BouMlet : Die- 
tiemUtire Vtavareel. 


ttelQli' Bmo (Tfie), The York and 
Lancaster^ the petala of which are white 
and ]:ed; the white reptesenting the 
white rose of the House of York, and 
the Ted nmresenting the rod rose of Hie 
House of Lancaster. ~ 

Uaionists. A Whig and Kodical 
party opposed to Homo Hide in Ireland. 
It began in 1886, and in 1893 joined the 
Conserrative government. 

Hjilta'rtal^ in England, ascribe 
tlieir foundation to John Biddle (161.)- 
1661^). Milton (V), Locke, Newton, Lard- 
ner,aDd many other men of historic note 
were Unitarians. 


muted Kingdom. The name adopted { 
on January Ist, 1801, when Great Bri- | 
tain ahki Ireland were united. { 

Kntted Statee. iThe thirty-six | 
states (^^Nortii America composing the 
Federal Jtepublic. Each state is I’eprc- I 
seated in me Federal Congress by two j 
senators, nnd a number ox represents- i 
tives proportionate to the number of i 
iuhaltttante. The nickname of a United > 
States man is a Brother Jonathan,*’ ' 
and ^ the people in the aggregate 

Brother Jonathan’* declared 

their independence July 4th, 1776. 

mnltioa, {See Abistoteuan.) 

Kniworaal X>ootor« Alain de Lille 
(1114-1203). 

XX’mveree (3 syl.). According to tlic 
Peripatetics, the universe consists of 
eleven spheres endosed within each other 
like Chinese balls. The elelreuth sphere 
is called tiie empyre'an or heaven of the 
blessed. (6^^ HEAVBit.) 

ITniver'sIty. First applied to col- 
legiate societies of learning in the 
twelf^ century, because the univernitaK 
litertCntm (entire range of literature) 
was taught in them — i,e, arts, the- 
ology, Uw, and physic, still called the 

learned ” sdences. Greek, Latin, 
^knunar, rhetoric, and poetry are called 
mmmiiy or humamoriH litera^ 

meaning ‘May*’ studies in contradis- 
tinction to divmity. which is the study 
of ^vine things. {See Cad.) 

UUipmwiL The Great Unknown, 
Sir Wniter Scott, So called because the 
were at frst published 


anonymous^. It was James BaUan-. 
tyne who nrst applied the term to the 
unknown novelist. 

UnUoked or UUUeked CWb, A 

loutish, unmannerly youth. Afbdrding 
to tradition, the hear cub is miaediapoii 
and imperfect till its dam has lickea it 
into form. 

Unlneky GUts. {Sec Fatal Gifts. ) 

Unmanned (2 '.yl). A man reduced 
to tears. It is a farm in falconry applied 
to a hawk not yet subservient to man ; 
metaphorically, having lost the spirit, 
etc., of a man. 

Unmarried Men ef Note. (See 

AVn'ES.) 

'Toriritbiansutid exquisiteiifroni Bond Btroer, 
un f»yo-KlnB8, . . . waitintr-mpn hi lareil 
ci>uli4 and idimli uninentioiiuWleii of ,\i>ilow, green, 
blue, red, and all tlic priiiiary colours."— Beti. AT. S. 
Wheaton: Journal (ism. 

Unready (T/ie), Ethelred II.— 
lacking ret/e (counsel). (*, 978-1016.) 

Unrlghteene [Adok'imoa]. St. 
Christopher’s name before baptism. It 
was changed to Christ-bearer because he 
carried over a stream a little child, who 
(according to tradition) proved to be 
Jesus Christ. 

Unwulied (2 syl.). It was Burke 
ivho first called the mob “ the great tin- 
washed,’* but the term “unwashed” 
hod hem applied to them before, for 
Gay uses it. 

The king of late drow forth Ida sword 
(Tllank God, ^cwasiinT. in wrath).. 

And made, of many a squire and lord. 

An UDwaabed knight of Bath.'* 

A Ballad on Quadrille. 

Up. T/ie Home is up. The business 
of the day is ended, and the members 
may rise up from their seats and go 
home. 

A .B, is up, A.B. is on liis leigs, in for 
a speech. 

“ Upy Guards, and at them ! ” Creasy, 
in his Fifteen Beemve Battles, states that 
the Duke of Wellington gave this order 
in the final charge at the battle of Water- 
loo. It has been utterly denied by re- 
cent writers, but it is the fashion to deny 
or discredit all cherished traditionB. I, 
for one, wish the tradition were true, 
because, like Nelson’s mot at Trafalgar, 
it gives a memorable interest to the 
charge ; but alas ! we are informed that 
it was not the Guards, but the 62iid 
light infantry which broke the column 
of the French Imperial Ghiard in the 
final charge, ana “hohotir ta.whoxh 
honour is due.” 
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Up a Tree 

Up a ^Tree. Shelved ; nowhere ; done 
for. A ’possum up a gum-»tree. 
mein' True.) 

Up the Spent. In pawn. {See Spout.) 
Upto^knnA Snuff.) 

Up to the Bnlk Hub is an archaic 
word for tho nave of a whcclj the hilt of 
a weapon, or the mark aimed at m 
quoits. If a cart sinks in the mud^ up 
to tho hub, it can sink no lower : if a 
man is thrust through with a sword up 
to the hub, tho entire sword has passed 
through him ; and if a quoit strikes the 
hub, it is not possible to do better. 
Hence the phrase means fully, entirely, . 
as far as possible. It is not American, j 
but archaK* English. {See Hub.) 

■' r aliouldn’t, foniiiiniit* wiMi imlnMly (hat didn ^ 
Ih'IU'Vu lu eleyfioii ii|i m the liiiti.’ —Mrs. Stittn : 
JJiifil, vdI.i. ji. :tlj. 

Up to the Mark. In good condition 
of health ; well skilled in pi-oposed work. 

“ Not up to the mark ” means a cup too 
low, or not sufficiently skilled. 

Up-turning of bis Glass. Se felt 
that the hour for the lep-inming of his 
glass was at hand. He knew that tho 
sand of life was nearly run out, and that 
death was about to turn his hour-glass 
upside down. 

Upas-tree or Poison^tree of Macassar, 
Applied to anything hauoful or of evil 
iuimence. The tradition is that a putrid 
stream rises from the tree which grows 
iu the island of Java, and that whatever 
the vapour touches dies. This <ablo is 
chiefly due to Foersch, a Dutch phy- 
siciau, who published his narrative iu 
1783. “Not a tree,” he says, “nor 
blade of grass is to be found in the 
valley or suirounding mountains. Not 
a beast or bird, reptile or living thing, 
lives in the vicinity.” He adds that on 
“one occasion 1,600 refugees encamped 
within fourteen miles of it, and all but 
300 died within two months.” This ' 
fable Darwin has perpetuated in his i 
Zoves of the Plants. Bennett has shown 
that the Dutchman's account is a mere 
traveller’s tale, for the tree while grow- 
ing is quite innocuous, though the juice 
may be used for poison; the whole 
neighbourhood is most richly covered 
w^ T^etation; men can fearlessly 
walk under the tree, and birds roost on 
its branches. A upas tree grows in 
£ew Gardens, and flourishes amidst 
otW hot-house plants. 

-On the tilMted beath 
1^1 tjras Bits, tbe bydn-iree of death.’* 


Upper Cruet. The lions or crack 
men of the day. The phrase- was first 
used in Sam Slick. The upper crust 
was at one time the part ot the loaf 
placed before the most honoured guests. 
Uius, in Wynkyn de Worde’s Bake ^ 
Kermnge (carving) we have these di- 
rections: “.Then take a lofe in your 
lyfte handc, and pare ye lofo roundo 
about ; then cut the ouer-cruste to your 
80 <hTa 3 nio ...” Fumwall, iu Manners 
and Mvales., etc., says the same thing— 
“ Kutt the vpper cruste for your souer- 
ayne.” 

• 1 want you to f»ee Poel, Stanley. Grabain.Shiel, 
Miicauluy, old Joe, and soon. They are 
all upper crust here.” , 

Upper Storey. The head. “ III- 
furiiished in the upper storey ; ” a head 
without brains. 


Upper Ten Thoneand or The 
Upper Ton. Tlie aristocracy. ,The 
term was first used by N. P. Willis^ iu 
speaking of the fashionables of New 
York, who at that time were not more 
than ten thousand iu number. 


Uproar is not compounded of up and 
roffr, but is the German anf^ruhrm (to 
stir up). 

Upeee-Uutch. A heavy Dutch lieer ; 
Vpsec Freese a Friesland strong ale; 
Ppsec Fnqiish, a strong English ale. 
Ppsee Biiieh also means tipsy, stupid 
with diiuk. 


“ I do not like the dnliiea.=» of your eye, 

It hath » heavy cast ; ’tis upsets Dutch, 

And savs you are a lumpish wboremnster. ’ 
lim JoHSOit : The Alchemist^ »v. 4. 

“ Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with thy liquor. 
Drink upsees our, and a fig for the vicar.” 

Str Walter Heott: Ladv of the LakOj vi. .1, 
"Teach me how to take the German upsy Injieze. 
the Daiiish rouser.tho Switzer's stoop of Rhenish." 
—Dekker: Gull's Hornbook (160B). 

Up'set Price. The price at which 
goods sold by auction are first offered 
tor competition. If no advance is made 
they fall to the person who made the 
upset price. Our “reserved bid” is 
virtually the same thing. 


Urbl et Orbl [To Rome and the rest 
of the world ] . A form used in the pub- 
lication of Papal bulls. 


Urd [The Pasi], Guardian of the 
sacred fount called Urda, where the , 
gods sit in judgment. {Scandinavian^ 
mythology.) 

UrdB or Urdan Fount {The), The 
sacred fount of li^t and heat, situated 
overthe Bainbow Bridge, Bifiost. {Scan- 
dinavian mythology.) 

U^rda,Verdmadl»aiidSklilda. The 
three Nomir {P»8t^ Presenti aad Future) 
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tJrgaa 

who ^weil in a heautifnl hall hdow tlie 
lU^-tree 'JTggdrasil*. Their employment 
is to engrave on a shield tiie destiny of 
man. {St^ndinmian mythology,) 

? Uid {Pant) takes the threads from 
Verdandi {Present)^ andVerdandi takes 
them from Skuld {Future), 

If ** What is that which was to-morrow 
and will be yesterday ? ” Verdandi 
stands between Skidd {to-morrow) and 
TJrd {yeaterduy), 

Urgaa. A mortal bom and chris- 
tened, but stolen by the king of the 
fairies and brought up in elf-land. He 
was sent to Lord Bichard, the husband 
of Alice Bmnd, to lay on him the * * curse 
of the sleraless eye for killing his wife's 
brother Bthert. When Lord Bichard 
saw the hideous dwarf he crossed him- 
self. but the elf said, “I fear not sign 
made with a bloody hand.” Then for- 
ward stepped Alice and made the sign, 
and the dwarf said if any woman would 
sign his brow thrice with a cross he 
should recover his mortal form. Alice 
signed him thrice, and the elf became 
**the fairest knight in all Scotland, in 
whom she recognised her brother 
Ethert. ** {Sir Walter Scott : Alice Fraud; 
Lady of the Lake^ iv. 12.) 

Urganda la Desooneol'da. An 

enchantress or sort of Mede'a in the 
romances belonging to the Am'adia and 
I^rmerin series, in the Spanish school of 
romance. 

Ur'geL One of Charlemagne's pala- 
dins, famous for Ms ** giant strength.^* 

Urtali. Letter' of Uriah, (2 Sara. xi. 
15.) {See Lbtteb . . .) j 

UTtol. ‘^Begent of the Sun,” and \ 
** sharpest-sighted spirit of all in | 
heaven. ” (Mtltotz: Paradise Lostj iii. (190. ) ] 

Lon^ellow, in the Golden Legend^ 
makes Baphael the angel of the Sun, 
and Uriel the minister of ]\Iars. {^Sce 
Bapbael.) 

•* I am the minister of Mars, 

The strongest star among the stars. 

My songs of power prelude 
The march and liattie of iiird’s life, 
Andiosebe suffering and the strife 
1 give him fortitude.” 

The ATiracle Plou, iii. 

XTrlm* in Garth's Bkepenaaryy is Dr. 
Atterbury. 

'* Uiim was ci\ It, and not void of sense, 

Had humour and courteous confldenco. . . . 

O'lOMant at feasts, and each decorum knew, 

And soon as the dessert appesred, withdrew.” 

^ _ Canto i. 

Ui^ and ’Wiwmtwim consisted of 
ihicpd kbnes, wMch were deposited in 
double lining of the priest's 


breastplate. One stone represented Fm, 
one J\Vi, and one ho answer m to be givetiS' 
When any question was brought to the 
high priest to be decided by “Urim,” 
the pnestput his hand into the ** pouch” 
and di'ew out one of the stonesf and ac- 
cording to the stone drawn out the 
question w-as decided. (Lev. viii. 8; 

1 Sum. XXV iii. 6.) 

Ursa Major. Calisto, daughter of 
Lyca'oii, was violated by Jupiter, and 
Juno cliguged her into a'^bear. Jupiter 
placed her among the stars that she 
might be more under his protection. 
Uomcr calls it Arktoa the bear, and 
H/tmaxa. the waggon. The Bomans 
called it Ursa the l^ar, and Septemtno'naa 
the seven ploughing oxen ; whence ** Sep- 
tentnoiia'lis ” came to simify the north. 
The common names in Europe for the 
seven bright stars are “ the plough,” 
“ the waggon,” “ Charles’s wain,'’ “ the 
Great Bear,” etc. 

Boswell’s father used to call Dr. Jolm- 
son Ursa Major, {See Beab.) 

Ursa Minor. Also called Cgnonv^ray 
or ” Dog's tail,” from its circular sweep. 
The pole star is a in the tail. 
CyjsrosuBE.) 

St, Ursula and the cleren thousand 
virgtn martyrs, Ursula was a British 
princess, and, as the legend says, was 
going to France with her virgin' train, 
but was driven by adverse winds to 
Cologne, where she and her 11,000 com- 
panions were martyred by the Huns. 
This extravagant legend is said to liave 
originated iu the discovery of an inscrip- 
tion to Ursula et UndccimiUa Virgines^ 

” the virgins Ursula and Undecimiila ; ” 
but by translating the latter name, the 
inscription roads ” Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins.” Visitors to Cologne are shown 
piles of skulls and human bones heaped 
in the wall, faced W'ith glass, which the 
verger asserts are the relics of the 11,000 
martyred virgins. {See ViBOiNS.) 

Used Up. Worn out, tired outf utterly 
fatigued^ or exhausted. Used up alludes 
‘to articles used up. Worn out alludes- 
to dresses and articles worn out by use. 
Exhausted alludes to wells, water, etc.,, 
dried up. Tired out means tired utterly., 

“Beinar out night after night, she g»t kinder 
used uii."— .Sum Sltok i Human Nnture^ p. Iit2. 

Udi'er means a porter. (Old French^. 
himhei', a door; whence huiaaier, an 
usher ; Latin, oatiariua.) One wha 
stands at the door to usher visitoiB into* 
the presence. (Scotch, Wiahurt,) 
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V. V. V. 


Vs'anelMUi'gb (3 syl.). 

(Irish, uisge^beitthaj water of lifeV Simi- 
lar to the Latin aqua vitaf, and the 
French eau de vie, 

Ut. * Si!xon out^ as Utoxeter, in Staf- 
fordshire ; Utrecht, in Holland ; outer 
camp town*’; the “out pfusage,” so 
called by Clotoire because it was the 
grand passage over or out of the Rhine 
before that river changed its bed. Ut~ 
most is out or outer-most. {See Utqabd. ) 

“RtraJji Ht [ut, “out"] a gnat, and swallow a 
camel."- xxiii. 24. 

Ut Qneao Laxls. etc. This hymn 
was composed in 770. Dr. Busby, in 
his JUtmcal iJictiomri/, says it is 
ascribed to John the Baptist, but has 
omitted to inf oim us by whom. (See Do. ) 

U^to. Queen of Burgundy, mother of 
Kriemhild and Gunther. (The Nibe~ 
Inngen-Lied.) 

U'ter. Pendragon (chief) of the 
Britons ; by an adulterous amour with 
Igema (wife of Gorlois, Duke of Corn- 
wall) he became the father of Arthur, 
who succeeded him as king of the Siluies. 

Uterine (3 syl.). A uterine brother 
or sinter. One bom of the same mother 
but not of the same father. (Latin, 
nUruHj the womb.) 

Ut'gard (Old Norse, outer ward). The 
circle of rocks that hemmed in the ocean 
which was supposed to encompass the 
world. The giants dwelt among the 
mcks. (Scandinavian mythology.) 

Utgard-Lok. The demon ot the 
infernal regions. {Scandinavian myth~ 
ology.) 

U tl Poaiidn'tls (Latin., as you at 
present possess them). The belligerents 
are to retain possession of all the places 
taken by them before the treaty com. 
menced. 

U'tloen'BiB. Cato the Younger was 
so called from U'tica, the place of his 
death. 

UtUita^rians. A word first used by 
John Stuari Mill ; but Jeremy Bentliam 
employed the word “ Utility ” to signify 
the doctrine wliich makes ** the happi- 
ness mail '* the one and only measure 
of right and wrong. 

hapitinesB, our being's end and aim. . . . 

I’or wmcb we bear to live, or dare to die.” 

; Etnav on Jtfara, Eiiiatio ir- 

Uto'plli properly means nowhere 
(Greek:, ou fojpos). it is the imaginary 
island of Sit Thomas More, where eveiy- 
thing is perfect — the laws, the moxals, 


the politics, etc. In this romance the 
evils'of existing laws, etc., are ediQwn by' 
contrast. (1516.) (See Weissnightwo,) 
Uto’pia^ the kingdom of Gran^oueier, 
When Paiitagniel' sailed thither from 
France and hud got into the main ocean, 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope and 
made for the shores of Melinda. “ Part- 
ing from Me'domoth, be sailed with a 
northerly wind, passed Me'dam, Ge- 
lasem, and the Fairy Isles ; and keeping 
Uti to the left and Uden to. the right, 
ran into the port of Utopia, distant 
a1x>ut three and a half leagues from the 
city of the Amaurota*’ (Medamotk^ 
from no place ; Me'dam, nowhere ; 

hidden land : Uti, nothing at all ; 
Uden, nothing ; Utopia, no place, dis- 
tant three and a half leagues from 
Amauros, the vanisldng point — all 
Greek.) (*SVr Queubus.) 

Uto'plajn An impracticable scheme 
for the improvement of society. Any 
scheme of profit or pleasure which is not 
practi< able. (See Utopia. ) 

U'traqnistE [Jioth - kinders]^. The 
followers of Hubs were so called, oecause 
they insisted that both the elements 
should be administered to all communi- 
cants in the FiUcharist. (Latin, utraque 
specie, in both kinds.) 

Utter and Inner Barriaters. An 

utter or outer barrister means (in some 
cases at least) a full-fledged l^rister, 
one licensed to practise. An inner 
banister means a student. (See Nine^ 
teenth CeuUtry, No. 1892, p. 775, note.) 

Uz'rieL The angel next in command 
to Gabriel. The word means “ Strength 
of God.” Uzziel is commanded by Ga- 
briel to “coast the south with strictest 
watch.** (Milton : Paradise Lost, iv. 782.) 


V 

V represents a hook, and is called in 
Hebrew vav (a hook). 

V. D. M. on monuments is Vir Dei 
Minister, or Verbi Dei Minister. 

V. D. M. I. A (Verbum Dei manet in 
aternutn). The word of God endureth for 
ever, l^e inscription on the livery of 
the servants of the Duke of Sazony 
and Landgrave of Hesse, the Lutheran 
princes, at the Diet of Spires in 1626. 

V. V. V., the letters found on the 
coin of the 20th Roman legion, stand 
for “ Valeria, Vioesiina, Victrix.*’ 
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VaAlillia xiow meaiiB a spaoe from 
air lias been expelled. Oescartes 
eaye, If a Taeatim oonld be effeisted in 
a vessel, the sides would be pressed into 
oontaoi;” Galileo said, ** Nature abhors 
a saouuin,*’ to account for, the rise of 
water in pumps. {See Point.) 

, Vae’aam Boylea'iiiiiit. Such a 
vacuum as can be produced by Boyle^s 
improved air-pump, the nearest approach 
to a vacuum practicable with human 
instruments. 

Tbe Guerickian vacuum is that produced ny 
ordiuary air-iminpB, so called from Otto \ou 
tiruencko, who devtaed the air-pump. 

The i'iftrioaUian vacuum le the vacuum pro- 
duced Ity a mercury-pump. 

Bleciim [n ffo-tvitli-aie]. A 
pocket-book, memorandum-book, |jock6t 
cydopsedia, lady^s pocket companion, or 
anytmng else wmch contains many 
tmngs of daily use in a small compass. 

Vm Vlctls ! Woe to the vanquished. 


, Vail (7b). To lower; to cast down. 
Brutus complained that he had not 
lately seen in Cassius that courtesy and 
show of love which he msed to notice ; to 
which Cassius replies, If I have vailed 
[lowered] my looks, I turn the trouble 
OT my countenance merely on myself. 
Vexed I am of late . . . [and this may] 
give some soil to my behaviour.*’ 

“ His hat, which er vailed to hnnmn pride. 
Walker with revereuce tuuk and laid ai>ido.” 

Ditncittd, iv. 


Valla. Blackmail in the shape of 
foes to servants. (From the Latin verb 
raleo^ to be worth, to be of value: 
Frmich, valoir.) The older form was 
amils, 

“ VailB to flervants being much' in 

Russell: RepresenUttim Artors. 

Vain aa a Peacock. {See Similks.) 

ValdaVno. The valley of the Amo, 
in Tuscany. 

« — the TiiucHn arlist C<Vk1iIc<> 1 i icwh 
JK t evening from the Uip of Fonole, 

Or in Valdarno?” 

MUUm ; Puradisa Lust, bk. i. ’JUT-'Jin. 

ValeofAvo'oa in Wicklow, Irelmul. 


- “Sweet Vale of A voi*a, how calm c<pu1i 1 I rest. 
In thy lioRuiu pf ahado, with tbe Irierida 1 lt»ic 
be«t.*' 

T. Moore: Irish Melodies^ No. 1 CThe MffiHita of 
the Waters.) 

. Vale of Teara. This world. {See 
Bjlca.) 

Vale tbe Bomiet (TbV To to a 
superior; hence to strike sail, to lower 
(frenbh, avalet', to take off.) 

- *' Vy wealthy Andrew docked in sand, 

, 'Vjd^Lng her hlgD-tu]> lower than her ri hs." 

.laSiKapaarc; JfwoAftntn/ V«n<ce,h 


Valeae or Vale'miA Mcrcmy^ was 
the son of Valens and Pbozb^i^ T1^ 
Mepmry is called Tmho'muls in tie 
rejfions under the earth. {Cdcero : Jk 
^aL Deorumi iii. 22.) 


‘Tiolin'ms [Mercury! riding in hia fiitai 
Fru Venna V'laniia might this palgia s 
Chaucer: CompH of Mars am Ki 


hiafiitaehee 

‘ > ere.’* 
VotUH. 


Valentla. The southern part of 
Scotland wa.s so called from the Emperor 
Valeus. 


Valentine. A corruption of ffahfi^ 
tin (a lover, a dangler), a gallant. ‘St. 
Valentine was selected for the sweet- 
hearts’ saint because of his name. Simi- 
lar changes are seen in gallant and 
valiant. 

Valentine. One of the Two Gentle- 
men of Veip’na; his serviug-mah is 
Speed. The other genUeinacn is FiP- 
tens, whose serving-man is Laiuice. 
{Shakeapearc: Ttvo Gentlemen of Verona.) 

Valentine f in Congreve’s Lore for 
Lure. Betterton’s »*eat character. 

Valentine {The Brave). Brother of 
Orson and the son of Bellisant, sister of 
King Pepin and wife of Alexander, Em- 
peror oi Constantinople. The twin 
brothers were bom in a wood, near 
Orleans, and while their mother went in 
search of Orson, who had been carried 
off by a bear, Pepin happened to see 
Valentine and took him under his 
charge. He married Clerimcgid, niece 
of the Green Knight. {Valentine and 
Orson.) 

Valentln'lanc. An ancient sect of 
Gnostics. So called from Valentinus, 
their leader. 


Valc'rlan or Vallrliui. Husband of 
St. Cecilia. Cecilia told him she was 
beloved by an angel who frequently 
visited her, and Vidcrian requested he 
might be allowed to see this constant 
visitant. > Cecilia told him he should do . 
BO provided he went to Pope Urban and 
got Ymptised. On retiinimg home, ho 
saw the angel in his wife’s chamber, who 
gave to Cecilia a crown of roses, and to 
himself a cmwu of lilies, both of which 
he brought fnjui Paradise. The angel 
then asked Valerian what would please 
him best, and he answered that his 
brother might be brought ** to saving 
faith” by God’s grace. The angel ap- 
proved of the petition, and said both 
should be holy martyrs. Valerian being 
brought before Alma'chius, tbe ptefeot. 
was commanded to worship the image of 
.Tupiter, and, xefuring to db so, was M 
fora to execution. Whaucer,: Skf^^ 
Konnee {See OBOniA.) 
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Van 


Va]e*rUui(thehfir^. An irreaiBiible 
attaraetlon to pata (The word w from 
w the Lathi valire, to he well, and hence 
to mahe well and keep well.) It » an 
excitant, antispasmodic, tonic, and em- 
tnenaeogue. The “ Father of Botany** 
says 

“V'alortini hath l»e0ii had in sucb vonorafcion^ 
that nc» hrotbps, pottage, or physical iiioatert are 
worth liuytlimg, if this he not at uno end.’ 

ValhjBlla, in Scandinavian myth- 
ology, is the great hall or refectory of 
Gladsheim, the palace of the JEtdr or 
Aegard. The Times ^ speaking of West- 
minster Abbey, says “ The Abbey is our 
Valhalla.** 

“ We both must pass from earth away, 
V'alhalla's joys to sec ; 

And if I wander there to-da^v. 

To-morrow may fetch the«‘.” 

Fnihwf-Sng(%^\i\y \\. 

Valiant (The). Joan IV. of Brittany. 
(1389-1442.) 

Valls'e (2 syl.). A small leather 
portmanteau. (French, ralise.) 

Valkyiiur or Valkyrlen. The twelve 
nymphs of Valhalla. They were mounted 
oil swift horses, and held drawn swords 
in their hands. In the meUe of battle 
they selected those destined to death, 
and conducted them to Valhalla, where 
they waited upon them, and served them 
with mead and ale in cups of horn called 
skulls. The chief were Mista., San'grida, 
and Hilda. Valkyriiir means chopser 
of the slaiu.*' 

“ Misla Mack, terrific maid, 

Saiigrida and Hilda see/’ 

Gray : Fatal iasters. 

Vcdla {Lamm tins). One oik the first 
scholars of the Renaissance, noted for 
his Latin sermons, and his admirable 
Latin translations of Herodotu.s and 
Thucydides. 

VaVlary Crown. A crown bestowed 
by tbc ancient Romans on the soldier 
who first suiinounted the vallum of an 
enemy’s camp. 

Valley of Humiliation. The jilace 
where Christian encountered Apollyoii, 
just before he came to the “Valley of 
the Shadow of Death." {Bunyan : Btl- 
ijrim^s Broyrm, pt. i.) 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, 

through which Christian had to x>a8s in 
order to get to the Celestial City. The 
prophet Jeremiah describes it as a “ wil- 
derness, a land of deserts and of pits, a 
of drought and of the ehadow of 
death *’ (ii. 6) ; and the Psalmist says, 
“Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no ovU, 


for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me ** (xw. A). 

“Tbe light tbers is darkDess^and tbS way full 
of traps and gins to cateb the unwary.'*— Aengon ; 
Ftlyrvni's Proyren, pt. i. 

Vallombro'ML Milton says, “Thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa** {Paradise Lost^ 
i. 302) ; but as the trees of Vallombrosa 
are chiefly piues, they do not strew the 
brooks with autumnal leaves. The beech 
and chestnut trees are by no means 
numerous. 

Valorem. Ad valorem. A sliding 
scale of duty on excisable articles, regu- 
lated according to their market value. 

Tims, tea at 4s. per pound would pay more duty 
tliau tt‘a at L‘s. per pound. 

Vamp. To vamp up an old story. To 
vamp is to put new uppers to old boots. 
Vampes wei’O short liosc covering the 
feet and auklos. (Perhaps the French 
aranUpied^ the fore-part of the foot.) 

Vampire. An extortioner. Accoi^- 
ing to Dom Calmet, the vampire is a 
df id mau who returns in TOdy and 
soul from the other world, and wanders 
about the earth doing mischief to the 
living. He sucks the blood of persons 
asleep, and these persons become vam- 
pires in tiu’ii. 

The vampire lies as a co^se during 
the day, but by night, especially at full 
moon, 'wanders about. Sir W. Scott, in 
his Boh'hjf (part iii. chap. ii. s. 3) alludes 
to the superstition, and Lord Byron in 
his Giaour says, 

*• Bui first, on eartli.aa vanipiro smt, 

Tb\ otne-p sliHll from tljf* r.omh ho reiil, 

Thru gliastly bauiu T.liy native place 
And Slick tlui blood of all tliy race." 

Van of :iii aimy is the French avaut ; 
but van, a wimiovriiig machine, is the 
Latiu ('(tuuuSf our fan. 

The t^pinf af the Van. A sort of fairy 
which haunts the Van Pools iu tlio 
iiiouiitaiiis of Caimarthen on New 
Year’s Eve. She is dressed in white, 
girded wilh a golden girdle ; her golden 
hair is very long, and she sits iu a golden 
boat, vrhi'ch she urges along with a 
golden oar. A yoimg farmer fell in 
love with her and married her, but she 
told him if he struck her thrice she 
would quit him for ever. After a time 
they were invited to a christening, and 
in the midst of the ceremony she burst 
into tears. Her husband struck her, and 
asked why idic made such a fool of her- 
self. “I weep,** she said, “to see the 
poor babe brought into a vale of misery 
and tears.’* They were next invited to 
the funeral of the same child, and she 
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could not resiat laughing. Her kushand 
Ktilick her again, and asked the same 
question. *^1 laugh,’* she said, **to think 
how joyous a th^ it is that the child 
has left a world of sin for a world of joy 
and innocence.” They were next iu- 
Tited tb a wedding, where the biido was 
you^ and the man advanced in years. 
Again die wept, eud said aloud, ^^It is 
the devil’s eompact. The bride has sold 
herself for gold.” Her husband bade 
her hold her peace, struck her, and she 
vonidied for ever from his sight. ( Welsh 
mifthologif,) 

Van (pL Vaair), in Scandinavian 
mytholo^. Gods of the ocean, air, 
fountains^ and streams. 

Vandal* One who destroys beautiful 
olgects to make way for what he terms 
** improvements,” or to indulge his 
own caprice. When Gen'seric with his 
Vandals captured Borne in a.d. 455, he 
uie public monuments regard- 
less of their worth or beauty, 

"The wnrd ‘ >H0(la1i8iir wa« in\#>iited l>y tlio 
Abhe (^rfgture, a propoK of the deetnu^tion of 
Works of Hrt by re\o 1 utiuimry fanatics."— A^tiie- 
Umth Century ^Aug., Iku 3, p. vri'j. 

Vandy'ok. The Vandgrk of sculpture. 
Ajitoine Coysevox (1640-1720). 

The English Vandyek. William Dob- 
son, painter (1610-1647). 

Vaady'ke (2 syl.). To scollop an 
edge after the fashion of the collars 
painted by Vandyek in the reign of 
Charles I. The scolloped edges are said 
to be Vandyked. 

Vaneaaa is Miss Esther Vanhorn - 
righ, and Cade’nus is Dean Swift. While 
he was still married to Stella [Miss 
Hester Johnson, whose tutor he. had 
been] Miss Vanhomrigh fell in love with 
him, and requested him to marry her, 
but the dean refused. The proposal 
became known to his wife (?), and both 
the ladies died soon afterwards. Hester 
Johnson was called Stella by a pun 
]^on the Gkreek aster, which resembles 
Hester in sound, and means a ” star.” 
Mte Vauhomrigh was called Van-essa 
by compounding Van, the first syllable 
of her name, with Essa, tlie pet form of 
Esther. Cadenus is simply deednua 
(dean) slightly tranqioBed. 

Vanity Fair* A fair established by 
Beelzebub, ApoHyon, and Legion, for 
the sale of alT icrts of vanities. ' It was 
held in the town of Vanity, and lasted 
All the y(Mf round. Here w'ere sold 
honeoB, hws, trades, places, honours, 
pBefeoitents, titles, countries^ kingdoms, 


lusts, pleasures, and delights of all sorts. 
{Bunym : FilgrimU Erogreaa,, pt. i.) 

Va’noG* Son of Merlin, one of 
Aithur’s Bound-Table Knights. 

“ Young Van<ic of the lieardlees face • . 
(Fame eiioke the youth of Merlin’s pice), 
O'ortMlwerod at Gynetb'e footstool, hied, 

His hcarl'H hlood dyed her sandals red." 
jtir Walter Heott : Bridal o/ Triermain. li. 25. 

Vantage LoaC The thirteenth loaf 
of u. baker’s dozen. 

Vari'na. Swift, in his early life, 

S Tofessed to have an attachment to 
[iss Jane Waryng, and Latinised hei* 
name into Varina. {See Vanessa.) 

VarnlBh, from the French vcrnls ; 
Italian, rei-'nice. Sir G. 0. Lewis wiys 
the word is a corruption of Bereiii'co, 
famous for her amber hair, which was 
dedicated in the temple of Arsin'oe, and 
became a constellation. {See Behenice.) 

VaXTO, called ^^the most learned of 
theBomaiis.” (b.c. 116-28.) 

Vanm'a. The Hindu Neptune. He 
i.s represented as an old man riding on a 
sea-monster, with a club in one hand and 
a rope in the other. In the Vedic hymns 
he is the night-sky, and Mitra the day- 
sky. Varuna is said to set free the 
“ waters of the clouds.” 

VauaL A youth, fn feudal times 
it meant a feudatory, or one who hold 
lands under a “ lord.” In law it moans 
a bondservant or political slave, as 
” England shall never be the vassal of a 
foreign prince.” Christian says, in his 
Emotes on^Blackatone, that the corruption 
of the meaning of vassal into slave 
an incontrovertible proof of the horror 
of feudalism in England.” (Welsh, 
Qu as, a hoy or servant ; gwasan, a page ; 
like French gargon, and Latin piier ; 
Italian, vassallo, a servant.) 

Vath'ek. The hero of Beckford’s 
fairy romance. He is a haughty, effemi- 
nate monarch, induced by a m^guant 
genius to commit all sorts of crimes. He 
abjures his faith, and offers allejgiance to 
Eblis, under the hope of obtaining the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

Vat'loaa* The palace of the Pope; 
so called because it stands on the 
Vati'ean Hill. Strictly speaking, tlie 
Vatican consists of the Papal palace, 
the court and garden of Belvid^e, the 
library, ^d the museum^ 

•‘The'^uinof the Vatican sheds glory over the' 
Catbdlid wniid-"— 2*^6 Timss, 

The thunders of the Vati'eap. The 
anathemas of the Pope, whioh are'issue^ 
from tha Yaticap. 
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• Tke G&tmcil of the Vatican, 
tweuty-iirst General or (Ecmnenical 
Council. It commenced in 1869, Pius 
IX. bemg Pope. {See Co'ONOILB.) 

Vaude'ville (2 syL). A corruption 
of 17// de VirCf or in Old French, Vau 
de Fire, the native valley of Oliver 
Basselin, a Noiman poet, the founder of 
a certain class of convivial songs, which 
he called after the name of^ his own 
vail 03'. These songs are the basis of 
modern vaudeville. 

Taihe^'ofthe Vaudeville. Oliver Bas- 
seliu, a Isormou poet. (Fifteenth cen- 
tury.) 

Vau'glrard. The deputies of Vuuf/y 
rat’d. Only one individual. This applies 
to all the false companies in which the 
promoter represents the directors, chair- 
man, committee, and entire staif. Tlie 
expression is founded on ah incident in 
the reign of Chai'les VIII. of France: 
The usher announced to the king “ The 
deputies of Vaugirard.” “ How many 
are there V** asked the king. “Only 
one, and please 3'our majesty,’’ was the 
answer. (See Tailors.) 

Vaux'hail or Tauxhall (2 syl.). 
Called after Jane Vaux, who held the 
cop3’hold tenement in 1615, and was the 
w'idow of John Vaux, the vintner. 
Chambers says it was the manor of 
Fulke de Breaute, the mercenary fol- 
lower of King John, and that the word 
should be Fulke’s Hall. Pepys calls it 
Fox Hall, and says the entertainments 
there are “ mighty divertising.” [Book 
of Days.) 

Thackeray, in Vanity Fair (chap, vi.), 
sketches the loose character of these “di- 
vertising” amusements. 

Vo. Brother of Odin and Vili. He 
was one of the three deities wdio took 
pai‘t in the ereatiou of the world. 
{Scatidinarian mythology . ) 

Veal, Cam Tlie former is Noiman, 
and the latter Saxon. (jAiV^ Beef, Fore.) 

“ Mynlieer Calf becomes Monsieur de Vean 111 
the like manner. Ho is Baxun %vhen he recinires 
tendance, but takes h Norman name when lie 
becomes matter of enjoyment."— Walter. Sratt : 
Jvanhoe. 

Ve'daa or Ve'dams. The generic 
name of the four sacred books of liie 
Hindus. It comprises (1) the Jtig or 
JHsh Veda; (2) Yajar or Yaj^h Veda ; 
(3) the Satna or Sanian Vem/^d (4) 
the Atharvdna or Fzmr Vedm ’ (San- 
skrit, know ; Chaldee, yed^a ; 
Hebrew, id~o ; Greek, gidro ; Latin, 
indeOf etc.) 


Vehm'geriobte or Holy Vehme Tri* 
hunal. A secret tribunal of Westohalla, 
said to have been founded by Charle- 
magne. ( See Fehh-OEBIOHT. ) 

VelL At one time men wore veils, 
as St. Ambrose testifies. He spdi^ of 
the “ silken garments and the veils inter- 
woven with gold, with which the bodies 
of rich men are encompassed. ” (St. Am- 
brose lived 340-397.) 

Veiled Prophet of KhoraMait. 

The first poetical tale in Thomas Moore’s 
Lalla Itookh. 

The Veihd Prophet of Khorassan was 
Hakim ben Allah, surhamed the Veiled 
{Mokantin)^ founder of an Arabic sect in 
the eighth century. Having lost an eye, 
and being otherwise disfigured in battle, 
he wore a veil to conceal his face, but bis 
followers said it was done to pereen his 
dazzling brightness. He assumed to be 
a god, and maintained tliat he had been 
Adam, Noah, and other representative 
m u. When encompassed by Sultan 
Mahadi, he first jjoisoned all his fol- 
lowers at a banquet, and then threw 
himself into a burning acid, which wholly 
destroyed his body. 

Venddmialre (4 syl.), in the French 
■Republican calendar, was from Septem- 
ber 22 to October 21. The word means 
“Vintage.” 

Vendetta. The blood-feud, or duty 
of the nearest kin of a murdered man to 
kill the murderer. It prevails in Corsica, 
and exists in Sicil}', Sardinia, and Cala- 
bria. It is preserved among the Druses, 
Circassians, Arabs, etc. (Latin, rindieta.) 

Vendredi (French), Friday. (Latin, 
Vctih'is dies. Here Venct' is metamor- 
phosed into Vemire. Tlie Italian is 
Venerdx.) 

Venerable. The Venerable. Bede, 
the ecchjsiastical historian. (672-735.) 

The Venerable Doctor. William de 
Champeaux, founder of realism. (Twelftli 
century.) 

Peter, Abbot of Clugny. (1093-1156.) 

Vengeur (Zc). A man-of-war com- 
manded by Cambrone. The talc is this : 
June 1, 1794, Lord Howe encountered the 
Fi*ench fleet off Ushant. Six ships were 
taken by the Enj^lish admiral, and the 
victory was decisive: but Le Vengeur, 
although reduced to a mere hulk, refused 
to Burreiidcr, and, discharging a last 
broadside, sank in the waves, while the 
crew shouted “ Vive la ^publique ! ” 
The Convention ordered a medal to be 
struck with this legend— Triomphe 
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^ ' Veti^eur. It is almost a pity that 
this th<»oughly French romance should 
lack one iniTOrtant item — a grain of 
t^h. The aay of this victory is often 
QttUed ^'The Glorious First of June.** 
The histoi'ic fact is, the ship sank, with 
the crew crying for help, which was 
readily given by the Britiim foe. 

” We*!! show the bangbtr British race 
The Frondiiiinn can such honour boa«t— 
That a'lien one Venattur we have lost, 

Another linstos to take her place. 

Trawtaled by J. Oxmford. 

Vent, Grea'tor Spiritna. AM’mn 
of the Homan Breviary used on the b east 
of Pentecost. It has been ascribed to 
Charlemagne, but Hone thinks that Pope 
Gregory 1. was the author. 

Viml, Sancte Spiritus. A Latin 
hymn in Thvme, ascribed to Robert, King 
of France uiiso to Archbishop Laugton. 

yaiil, Vldi, Vlcl. It was thus that 
Julius Cssar announced to his friend 
Amintius liis victory at 55ela, in Asia 
Minor, over Fhama'ces, son of Mithri- 
da'tes, who had rendered aid to Pom pet'. 
(Pfuiarch.) 

Ve'nial Sin. One that may be par- 
doned ; one tliat does not forfeit grace*. 
In the Catholic Church sins are of two 
sorts, mortal and venial ; in the Pro- 
testant Church there i^i no such distinc- 
tion ; hut see Matt. xJl 31. 

VeslM Ginns. The drinking glasses 
of the Middle Ages, made at Venice, 
were said to break into shivers if poison 
WCTe put into them. 

Dogt, “ Tis said that our Venetian crj-fital has 
Sneh pnre antipathy to poison, as 
To hum, if aught of venom t«iuclies it.'* 
Byron : The Ttco Foucari, v. 1. 

Venice glass, from its excellency, 
became a synonym for perfection. 

Vnnioe of the West. Glasgow. 

“ Another^lcment in the blazon of the ‘ Venice 
of the West ’ iM a hSh laid across the stem of the 
tree. ‘ in liane,’ as the beralci& say. ii. Lmton. 

Ven'lsen. Anything taken in hunt- 
ing or by the chose. Hence Jacob bids 
Hsau to go and get venison such as he 
loved (Gen, xxvii. 3), meaning the wild 
Idd. The word is. simply the Latin 
DeftaHio (hunting), but is now restricted 
to the flesh of deer. 

Ven'om. The venom i» in the tail. 
The real difficulty is the conclusion. 
The alUistoiL is to the sccxrpion, which 
hasasringinitstail. 

fte Fretniffi say, It is always most 
dffiknilt to flay the tail** ill tCy a rtm 
*de jfSm di^eiU d ecorcher que la queue). 


Venemeue Preacher iThe). 
Robert Tiuill (1642-1716). 

Ventilate a Snhjeot (7b). To moot 
it, to throw it out for discussion That it 
may be winnowed or sifted. To ven- 
tilate a room is to let air and light u|to 
it, to drive away bad gases, etc. So in 
ventilating a subject, light is thrown on 
it, and all that is false, extraneous, or 
doubtful is blown away. 


I 


Ventre-salnt-Grte! The usual oath 
of Heuri IV. About equal to Corpae 
Vhriati ” A similar juron is Tar le 
ventre dc J)wh'^ {Ventre ~dieu ! or Ir/i- 
ti ehleu !). Cris for Christ is familiaiiscd 
bj' our common phrase “ the criss-cross 
or eris-cross row *’ ; and if saint refers 
to Christ w'o have a similar phrase in 
St. Saviour's. Rabelais h.is “ Tar sainci 
/ryvv*' ; and William Price, the Arch - 
Druid,*’ who died in 1893, describes 
himself in the Medical Directory as “De- 
cipherer of the Pedigj'eeof Jcssil Grist.” 
Chaucer writes the word “ Crist.” 

•* Mr. F. Adams has sent me tw’o 
quot'<tious from the Rotmenceof JIaou dc 
jionhan^ from a MS. dated ri.)0 -- 

(list KaplOH, tort n\ ps, par «:unt ” 
Jl.ine 1.47 :j) 

“ jltst Hups, tort a\ p.«», par s nnt C'rmi." 

iMiif'y.tfiH.) 

But a c;on*espondent of Notee and Queries 
sends this quotation — 


“(> prince [Henri IV.l avoit pris riiabltnile 
<l’empb>yer coite expression. ‘ Ventre-saiiit-Bris,* 
couinie line eaiiece de jiirenieni, Jorsqu’i] etoit 
encore Infant, ses gouverneurs cmignaot qii’il iie 
s' habitual a jurer ... Ini avoient perniis de dire 
*Tentre-Bnint-Grjs,’ qui etoii un terme derision 
qu'ils applignoent huz Franciscans . , . de la 
couleur de leur liabillements.”— Fob. Wlh, 18W, 
p. 113. 


Ventril'oqalsm, “ speaking from the 
belly.’* From the erroneous notion that 
the voice of the ventriloquist proceeded 
from his stomach. The best that ever 
lived was Brabant, the *'engastrimist” 
of rran 9 oisl. (Latin, venter ^loquor.) 


Venus. Love; the goddess of love; 
comtship. Copper was called Venus by 
the alchemists. ( See Aphrodite. ) 

Venus sinilo« nnl in a bouse 4>f tears.’’ 

Uhnh eiriM-are : Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1 . 

Venus is the name of the second planet 
from the sun, and the nearest heavenly 
body to the earth exemt the moon. 

Statues of Venm. Tnemost celebrated 
statues of this goddess are the Venus de 
Medid, the Aphrodite of Praxit'el^j the 
Venus of Milo, the Venus Viotoiious of 
Cano'va, and the Venus of Gibson. 

Capitoline Venus In tibe 0g|9« 

tol^e Museum of Rome. 
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• Cafwva'a^Venua ia the most no1»d of 
modem sculpture. (1757-1822.) 

Ura'nim Vemta of the Lvsiad is the 
impersonation of heavenly love. She 
plaids TO Destiny for the Lusians, and 
appears to them in the form of “the 
suver star of love.” Plato says she was 
tlio daughter of Heaven {TPramis)^ and 
Xenophon odds that “she presided over 
the love of wisdom and virtue, the 
pleasures of the aonV' Nigidius says 
that this “ heavenly Venus ” was not bom 
from the sea^foam, but from an egg 
which two fishes conveyed to the sea- 
shore. This egg was hatched by two 
pigeons whiter than snow, and gave 
birth ,to the Assvrian Venus, who in- 
structed mankind in religion, virtue, 
and equity. {See Aphrodite.) 

Venufi in as<trology “ signifiethe white 
men or b]*owne .... joyfull, laughter, 
liberall. pleasers, dauncers, entertayners 
of womeu, players, i)erfumei‘s, musitions, 
messengers of love.” 

“ Venus lovetli ry<»t and dispense/’ 

Vkutiver : i'anterbm'n TiWen, 0 , 282 . 

M(f raws iunts ofU a whelp (Latin). 
All my swans are changed to geese ; my 
cake IS dough. In dice the best cast 
(three sixes) was called “Venus,” and 
theworst (ttiree aces) was called “Canis.” 
My win-all tunis out to be a lose-all. 

The Inland of in the Lmiad 

is^ a paradisa'ical island raised by “Di- 
vine Love,” as a reward for the heroes of 
the poem. Here Venus, the ocean-god- 
dess, gave her hand to Gama, and com- 
mitted to him the empire of the sea. It 
was situate “ near where the bowers of 
Paradise are placed,” not far from the 
mountains of Ima'us, whence the Ganges 
and Indus derive their source. This 
p^adise of Love is described in the 
ninth book, 

V We have several p^allel Edens, os 
the “gardens of Afein'ous,” in the 
Odyssey, bk. vii. ; the “ island of Circe,” 
O^'ssey, X.; the “Elysium” of Virgil, 
JSneid, vi. ; the “ island and palace of 
Alci'na” or Vice, in Ot'laMdu I arioso, 
vi. vii. ; the “ country of Logistilla ” or 
Virtue, in the same epic, Ific. x. ; the 
description of “Paradise,” visited by 
Astel^o, the English duke, in bk. 
ZRxiv. ; the “island of Armi'da,” in 
Tasso’s Jenisalem Iklwered; the “ bower 
of Acras'ia,” in Spenser’s J^aerie Qaeene; 
the “palace with its forty doors,” the 
keys CH which were entrusted to prince 
whose adventures form the tale of 
^ “ Ihixd Calendar,” in The Arabian 
Nights^ Entertainmmts, ptc. E. A. Poe 


calls Eden “Aiden,” whidi he thymes 
with “laden.” (2//^ 16*) {See 

Venusbbeo.) 

Venus Anadyom'ene (G syl.). Venus 
rising from the sea, accompanied by 
dolj)hiiiK. 

Venns Genetrlz* Woiidupped at 
Home, especially on April day, as the 
mother of iEneas, and patroness of Ihe 
Julian race. 

Venus Viotris. Venus, as goddess 
of victory, represented on numerous 
Homan coins. 

Venus de aiediois, supposed to be 
the production of Clcom'oniis of Athens, 
who Jived in the second century before 
the Christian era. In the seventeenth 
<‘oiitury it was dug up in the villa of 
Hadrian, near Tivoli, m eleven pieces ; 
hut it is all ancient except the right arm. 
It was ieinr)ved in 1080, by Cosmo III., 
to the Imperial Gallery at Florence, 
fr >m the Medici Palace at Home. 

” So srandH lUe slatiu* that (Michants the world, 

So heiidiim tru‘H to \cll the niatrlileaK boast, 

The iiiinvItHl l»i‘aiitie9 of cKnlting 

Tliomson : iiummer. 

Venus of Cnidus. The ft^^draped 
statue of Pi-axit'eles (4 syl.) purchased 
by the ancient Cuidians, who refused to 
|)art with it, although Nicome'dSs, King 
of Bithyn'ia, offered to pay off their 
national debt as a price for it. The 
statue was subsequently removed to 
Constantinople, and perished in the 
great fire duiiug the rei^ of Justinian. 
(A.D. 80.) 

Praxiteles made algo n draptid statue of the 
same ifoddess, called the “ Venus of Coe.” 

Venus of MUo or Molos. The 

statue, with three of Herme^ was dis- 
covered in 1820 by Admiral Dumont in 
Milo or Melos, one of the Greek islands, 
whence its name. It now stands in the 
Louvre. 

Vo'nusberg'. The mountain of de- 
light and love, where Lady Venus holds 
her couit. Human beings occasionally 
are permitted to visit her, as Heinrich 
von Limburg did, and the noble Taim- 
hauser {q.v .) ; but as such persons run 
the risk of eternal perdition, Eckhardt 
the Fmthful, who sat before the gate, 
failed not to warn them against entering. 
{Oei'man Legend : Children of Limburg, 
a poem, (1337.) (See The Island of 
Venns,) 

Vera Cansa. A cause in harmony 
with other causes already known. A 
faiij godmother may he assigned in story 
as the cause of certain marvellous effect 
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but ia not a vera mtm» revolution 
of the earth round the sun maybe as- 
Bi^ed as the cause of the four seaBone^ 
and is a I'era causa, 

VarlMtlm et Idterattm. Accur- 
ately rendered, word for word and letter 
for letter. 

Terbiubi Sap. [A tcord to the wise,'] A 
hint is syilicient to any wise man ; a 
threat implying if the hint is not taken 
I expose you. (Latin, Verhutn 
sapienti,) 

Verblim Sat. word is euotigh,] 
Similar to the above. (Latin, Verbum 
sat''\saHmt%\, A word to the wise is 
enough.) 

Ye're A^p'tna. One admitted to 
the Eternity of the Tiosicrncians. 

“ III RoBycriiciaii lore as learned 
As he the Vere-adeiirns eiinied.’* 

BuUer: Hitdilnaji. 

Verger. The officer in a church who 
eanies ttie rod or mace. (Latin, verga, 
a wand.) 

Vemoii, mentioned by Thomson in 
his ^iunimeVy was Admiral Edward Ver- 
non, who attacked Carthage'na in 1741 : 
but the maloiia reached ^e crew, and, 
as the poet says — 

“ To infant weakness sunk the W'arriur's arms." 

Diana Vemm. An enthusiastic Boy- 
aiist of great beauty and talent. {Sir 
Waltci' Scott : Rob Itoy,) 

Verone'ee (3 syl.). A native of 
Vero'na, pertaining to Verona, etc. ; a 
Paul Veronese, Paul a native of Verona ; 
a Veronese fashion, and so on. 

Veron'ioa. It is said that a maiden 
handed her handkerchief to our Lord on 
His w^ to Calvary. He wiped the sweat 
from brow, returned the handkerchief 
to the owner, and went on. The hand- 
kerchief was found to bear a perfect 
likeness of the Saviour, and was called 
Vera-^Icon'ica (true likeness), and the 
maiden was ever after called St. Veron- 
ica. One of these handkerchiefs is pre- 
served at St. Peter’s church in Borne, 
and another in Milan cathedral. 

Vmalllea of Poland. The palace 
of the Counts of Braniski, which now 
belongs to the municipality of Bialystok. 

; VoaraaUlooo ( The) . The government 
tr04^, in^ tiie presidency of M. Thiers. 
The Communist troops were called the 
Fedends, short for the ** Federated Na- 
tional Ouards.” 

Vont Boraog'bhi. Jocose poetry. 


So called from Francesco Bemif the 
Italian poet. (1490^1636.) • 

Vert \jgreen\y in herald^, signifLes 
love, joy, and abundance. Jt is repre- 
sented on the shields of noblemen by the 
emerald, and on those of kings by the 
planet Venus. 

? In heraldry vert is symbolically ex- 
pressed by diagonal lines running from 
right to left cn the shield. Lines run- 
nmg the reverse way— from left to 
right— mean purpure. 

N.B. English heralds vary escut- 
cheons by only seven coloui-s, but foreign 
heralds employ nine colours. {See 
Hbbaldb.) 

Vertum'nua. The god of the seasons, 
who married Poino’na. August 12th 
was his festival. {Ronian mythology,) 

Ver'nlam Bnlldlngs (Loudon). So 
named in compliment to Lord Bacon, 
who was Baron Verulam and Viscount 
St. Albans. 

Vervain. Called holy herb,” from 
its use in ancient sacred lites. Also 
called “ pigeons* grass,” “ Juno’s tears,” 
and ” simpler’s joy.” Supposed to cure 
scrofula, the bite of rabid animals, to 
arrest the diffusion of poison, to avei't 
antipathies, to conciliate friendships, and 
to be a pledge of mutual good faith ; 
hence it was anciently worn by heralds 
and ambassadors. ( ^e Boopbelkeh. ) 

Verbena is the botanical name. < 

"TliP term Verheiia (quasi herbena) nrifrinally 
denoted aU tliosc hert)B that were held sacred on 
Hccoiint of their heiug employed in the lites of 
fAcnf1ce.’’->Jfi/L’ Log%Cy hook iv. chap. v. p. 4W». 

VearoB Piaois (JLa^iiyJish-hladder), 
The ovoidal frame or glory which, in the 
twelfth century, was much used, espe- 
cially in painted windows, to surround 
pictures of the Virgin Mary and of our 
Lord. It is meant to represent a fish, 
from the anagram ichthxtb. {See Nota- 
mcA.) 

Veaper Hour is said to be between the 
dog and the wolf; “betwixt and be- 
tween,” neither day nor night ; a breed 
between the dog and wolf; too much 
day to be night, and too much night 
to be day. I^obably the phrase was 
suggested by the terms “dog watch” 
(winch begins at four), and “ dork as a 
wolf’s mouth.” 

Sidhan Vewers, Easter Monday, 
March 30, 128£ So called because John 
of Pro'cida on that day led a band of 
conroirators a^unst Charles d’Au jou and . 
his French Gounti 3 rmen in Sicily. Thesa 
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Frenchmen greatly cppiesaed the Sid- 
^ liana, and the conapiratara, at the aound 
of the vesper bel), put them all to the 
sword without regard to age or sex. 

The^Fatal Vespej's, October 26th, 
1623. A congregation of some 300 ar- 
sons had assembled in a small gallery 
over the gateway of the French am- 
bassador, in Blackfriars, to hear Father 
Drury, a Jesuit, preach. The gallery 
gave way, and about 100 of the congre- 
gation were jOTecipitated into the street 
and killed. Drury and a priest named 
Redman wore also killed. This accident 
was, according to the bigotry of the 
times, attributed to God’s judgment 
against the Jesuits. {Stoic: Caron idea.) 
(oW St. Luke ziii. 4.) 

Vesta, in Roman mythology, was the 
Home-goddess, called by the Qreciks 
*^Hestia.” She was custodian of the 
sacred fire brought by ASnSas from Troy. 
This fire was lighted afresh annually on 
Maich day, and to let it go out would 
have been regarded as a national 
calamit3\ 

Veatal Virfl^n. A nun, a religieuse ; . 
properly a maiden dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the goddess Vesta. The duty of 
these virgins was to keep the fire of the 
‘ temple always burning, both day and 
. night. They w^ere required to ‘be of 
spotless chastity. {8-‘e Immueing.) 

Veto {Monsieur mid Madame). Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette. So called 
by the Republicans, because the Consti- 
tuent Assembly allowed the king to have 
the power of putting his veto iqion any 
decree submitted to him. ( 1 79 1 . ) 

M«m9ieur Veto swore he’d liide 
To the eonsiiiuLioTi true ; 

But he cast his oath aside, 

Teachiiiijr us the like to do. 

Madame Veto swore one day 
All the Paris rout to slay ; 

But we snapiied the tyrant's yoke, 

Turnms all her threats to smoke. 

E. C. It. 

Vetturino IVettu-redno], in Italy, is 
one who for hire conveys persons about 
in a xet'tura or four-wheeled caniage ; 
the owner of a livery stable ; a guide for 
travellers. The two latter are, of course, 
subsidiary meanings. 

“We were accosted in the steaiuor hy n well- 
dressed man, wh<> reiirpseiited himself to he a 
vetturino."— The Tmea (One of the Alpine Clnb}. 

Vi% IMoro'ga. The way our Lord 
went to the Hall o£ Judgment, from the 
Mount of Olives to Golgotha, al)out a 
mile in length. 

VlaL Viah of wrath. Vengeance, 
the execution of wrath on the wicked. 


The allusion is to the seven angels v£o 
pour out upon the earth their vials full 
of wrath. (Rev. xvi.) 

Vlat'lcnm (Latin). The Eucharist' 
administered to the dving. The wprd 
means “ money allowed for a journey,” 
and the notion is that this sacrament 
will be the spirit’s passport Paradise. 

Vio'ar. Rector, one who receives 
both great and small tithes. Vicar 
receives only the small tithes. At the 
Reformation many livings which be- 
longed to monasteries passed into the 
hands of noblemen, who, not being in 
holy orders, had to periorm the sacred 
offices nca - nonsly. The clergyman who 
officiated for them was called their vicar 
or representative, and the law enjoined 
that the lord should allow him to receive 
the use of the glebe and all tithes except 
tliose accruing from grain (such as com, 
barley, oats, rye, etc.), hay, and wood. 

The term Vicar is now applied to the 
minister of a district churem, though he 
receives neither great nor small tithes ; 
his stipend arising partly from endow- 
ment, partly from })cw -rents, and in 
part from fees, voluutarycoutnbutionB, 
offerings, and so on. The vicar of a 
pope is a Vicar- apostolic, and the vicar 
of a bishop is a curate or vicar in chai*ge. 

A lay vwar Is a c.itliedral ofUcer wlu> 8in{rs 
owtain iHirtions of the service. Tbo Pope is 
called the icar of Clinet." 

Vloar of Bray {The). Lei who will 
be hiutfy I wtH be vicar of Bray still. 
Broiiie says of Simon Alleyn that he 
“lived in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Maiy, and Elizabeth. In 
the first two reigns he was Protestant, 
in Mai-y's reign he turned Papist, and 
in the next reign recanted— being re- 
solved, whoever was king, to die Vicar 
of Bray.” (1540-1588.) Others say it 
is Pendleton. 

Ray refers to Simon Symonds, a 
vicar who was Independent in the 
Ptotectorate, Churchman in the reign 
of Charles II., Papist under James II., 
and Moderate Protestant under William 
and Mary. 

The well-known song, “I will be Vicar 
of Bray,” was written by an officer in 
Colonel Puller’s regiment. This vicar 
lived in the reigns of Charles II., James 
II., William III., Anne, and George 1. 

Vioar of Wakefield {The). Dr. 
Primrose. 

Vice (1 syl.), in Old English morali- 
ties, was a buffoon who wore a cap with 
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in'ee V«ne (Latm). The leTerae; 
the terns of the case being revenedi. 

ihUstor Bmimuinel of Italj, called 
Kitiff SmesUMtm, for his hone^ con- 
cessions to the i^eople of constitiitional 
freedom promis^ by his father and by 
himsc^ in less prosperous ciicumstancos. 

Vler^ (2 syh ). A curioiiB conversion 
in playing-cards occurs in reference to 
this word. The invention is Indian, and 
the game is called “ The Four Bajahs/’ 
The pieces are the king, his general or 
fierche^ the elephant or phil^ the horso- 
'men, the camel or ruch^ and the infantry. 
The French coiTUpted (general) 

into “ vierge,” ana then converted vir- 
gin ** into Samr. Similarly they oomipted 
phil into “ fol ” or “ foil ” (knave) ; nteh 
is our “rook.” At one time plitying- 
(nrds were called “the Books of the 
Four Kings/* and chess “the Game of 
the Four Kings.” ft was for chess, and 
not cords, that Walter Sturton, in 1278, 
was paid 8s. dd., according to the ward- 
robe rolls of Edward I., “ ad opan rc(/(s 
ad htdntdam adqimiaar reges,*' Malkin 
said it was no great proof of our wisdom 
that we delighted in cards, seeing they 
were “ invented for a fool.’| ^ Malkin 
referred to the vulgar tradition that 
cards were invented for the amusement 
of Charles VI., the idiot king of France ; 
but it was no proof that Jacquemiu 
Gringonneur invented cards because “ he 
painted and gilded three packs for the 
mngin 13y2.” 

View-bdlloa. The shout of hunts- 
men when a fox breaks cover = “Gone 
away!” (JSee Soho, TALLy-Ho.) 

Vignette (2 syl.) means properly a 
likeness having a border of vine-leaves 
round it. (French, * ‘ little vine, tendril. * ’) 

Vl'klng. A pirate. So called from the 
rik or creek in which he lurked. The 
word is wholly unconnected with the 
word “king.’* There were sea-kings, 
sometimes, but erroneously, called “ vi- 
kings,” connected with royal blood, and 
hairing small dominions on the coast. 
These sea-kings were often Aikingr or 
vikings, but the reverse is not true that 
eveiw viking or pirate was a sea-king. 
(Xceutndic rtkingr, a pirate.) 

Village Bla^kemltb (2%a), in Long- 
fellow's poem, ,we are told in an 
American newimper, was Henry Francis 
Hooxn, of Hedfora, Massachusetts, bom 
1S3&, But as the VUlage Blaekmith 
was publiriied in 1342, this is impossible, 
as MSxire was not then twelve years of 


age, and could not have had , a grown-up 
daughter who song in the village cb<w. 

VillAla means simply one attached 
to a villa or farm. In feudal tuges tlie 
lord vras the great landowner, and under 
him were a host of tei^ants called villains, 
llie highest class of villains were called 
regarduuU and were annexed to the 
manor : then came the CoUberti or HvrSs, 
who were privileged vassals; then the 
Bord'arii or cottagers (Saxon, a 
cottage), who renm?red certain menial 
offices to their lord for rent ; then the 
Coscets^ aril, and Cotananni^ who paid 
partly in produce and partly in menial 
service ; and, lastly, the villains m groes^ 
who were annexed to the person of the 
lord, .and might bo sold or transferred ns 
chattels. The notion of wickedness and 
worthlessness associated with the word is 
simply the effect of aristocratic pride and 
exclusiveness— not, as Christian says in 
his NutvH on Blacksimie^ “ a ]>roof ot the 
horror in which our forefathei-s held all 
service to feudal lords.*’ ITie French 
Vihnn seems to connect the w'ord with 
rde, but it is probable that vile is the 
Latin r '%li» vile (of no value), and that the 
noun vilain is independent of 
except by way of pun. {Hee Ghbateb.) 

“ I am no villain [Ijaae-born] ; I am the younueot 
son of Sir Rowland de Boys ; he wns my father, 
and lie 1 h thrice a villain [rnBcal] that says anch a 
lather hCKot villains [liastards]."— .S/iaAciijtierti^; 
Am You l/itce It, i. ). 

Vlllien. Second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. (1627-1688.) 

VUloner. (French.) To cheat. Villon 
was a poet in the reign of Louis XI.. but 
more famous for his cheats and villainies 
than for his verses. Hence the word 
rillonej', “to cheat, to play a rogue’s 
trick.” {Babelais: Faniagruel, iv. 17; 
note by Molleux.) 

Vincent (^/.). Patron saint of 
dmnkards. This is from the proverii— 

« Tf on Rt. Vincent’s Day [Jan. 22] the sky is clear, 

More wine than water will crown the j ear.’ 

Vincent dc la Roaa. The son of a 

poor labourer who had served as a 
soldier. According to his own account, 
“he had slain more Moors than ever 
Tunis or Morocco produced ; oud as for 
duels, he had fougnt a greater number 
than ever Gante had, or Luna either, 
or Diego Garcia de Patmz, always com- 
ing off victorious, and without lOsiBg a 
drop of blood.” He dressed “ supwbly/’ 
and though he bad hut three suite^ the 
villagenTwOttght he had tea or a dcBcn^ 
and more than twenty pltunesof fe^m 
This gay young spark soon oau^t the 
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ftffections of Leandra, only child of an 
(^ulcnt fanner. The giddy girl eloped 
with him ; but he robbiBd her of all her 
money cmd jewels, and left her in a cave 
to make the best of her way home again. 
(Cin'vaniett ; Don Quixote^ i. iv. 20.) 

Vln'dloate (3 syl.), to justify, to 
avenge, has a rcmaribible etymon. Vin- 
dicliis w^s a slave of the Vitelli, who 
informed the Senate of the conspiracy of 
the sous of Junius Brutus to restore 
Tarquin, for which service he was re- 
warded with liberty {Livy, ii. o) : hence 
the rod with which a slave was struck in 
, manumission was called vindteta, a Vin- 
dicius rod {see Maitoiit) ; and to set free 
was in Latin vmdicn're in Uberfntem, 
One way of settling disputes was to give 
the litigants two rods, which they crossed 
as if iu fight, and the person whom the 
pra?tor vindicated broke the rod of his 
opponent These rods were called vin- 
awiet, and hence idndicate, meaning to 
“justify.” To avenge is simply to 
justify oneself by puni^sh^ng the wrong- 
doer. 

Vl'ne (I syl.). The Rabhins .say that 
the fiend buried a lion, a lamb, and a 
liog at the foot of the first vino planted 
by Noah ; and that hence men receive 
from wine fei’ocity, mildness, or wallow- 
ing iu the mire, {ike Mii)nA.SH.) 

Vinegar {HannibaVs), Livy tells us 
that when Hannibal led his army over 
the Alps to enter Rome he used vinegar 
to dissolve the snow, and make the 
march less slippery. Of course this 
tradition is fabulous. Where did the 
vinegar come from ? Nepos has left a 
short memoir of Hannibal, but says 
nothing about the vinegar. (Livy, b.c. 
59 to A.D. 17 ; Nepos about the same 
time; Hannibal, B.c. 247-183.) 

Vln'egar Bl'ble. Printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1717. So chilled 
because it has the word vinegar instead 
of vineyard in the running head-line of 
Luke xxii. 

Vineyard Controversy. A paper 
war provoked by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, who entered the lists to over- 
throw all Ghroniclers and antiquaries 
tcom William of Malmesbu^ to Samuel 
Pegge, respecting the vineyards of 
Dconesday Book. He maintained that 
the vines were currants, and the vine- 
yards oiurrant-gardens. 

VTao. In vino veritas. In wine is 
truth, meaning when persons are more 
or lest intoxicated they utter many 


things they would at other times conceal 
or disguise. (Latin.) 

Vin'try Ward (London). Bo called 
from the Vintr}^ or part occupied by the 
Vintners or wine-merchants from Boiv 
deaux, who anciently settled on this 
I>art of the Thames’ bank. Thqy landed 
their wines here, and, till the 28th EdW. 
I.. were obliged to sell what they liuided 
within forty days. 

yi'num Theolog'leuiii. The liest 
wine in the nation. Holinshed says it 
was so called because religious men 
would be .•4ure “ neither to driuke nor be 
sensed of the worst, or such as was anie 
waies vined by the vintner ; naie, the 
merchant would have thought that his 
soule would have gone streightwaie to 
the devil if he would have served them 
wdtli other than the best.’* (i. 282.) 

Violet, said to have sprung from the 
blood of Ajfix : but how the blood ot 
the mad boiister could produce this 
modest tiower is past undemtandiug. 
(Latin, ciobt ; Greek, ioi'.) 

*• As when stern Aisiv poured a purple flood, 

The \iuleL iMxe, hiir dauirliter of hits hlooii." 

J^r. Young: The Inxialuit-uf. 

riieinjcal test paper m steeped in syrup ot 
violets; u‘>e(l to (h‘iert ai'ids nnd alkalis, jf j^u 
ueid !<« piesi^nt. il. will rhanu'e iho \iolet )ii,i|M‘| 
into red, an alkali will turn the iia|>er vieen. 
Slips of white iiaper stained with the iniee of 
VioleiB (kei)i from the air) will servo the same 
puriMist*. LitniUK and tunmn'ic are also used foi 
Miiiilar piirtioses. Tli(‘ paper should he unsized. 

Vi'olet. The colour indicates tho 
lore qftrxt/i and the (nd/i of love. Pugin 
says it is used for black iu ihouruiug and 
fasting. 

Ihc violet on (he tyrant's grave. 
{Tennyson : Ayhncr's Field.') Tlio tp' 
ference is to Nero’s grave. It is said 
that some unknown hand went by night 
and strewed violets over his gravCf 
Even Nero had one who loved him* 
Lemprierc slates that the statues of 
Nero, at death, “were crowmed with 
garlands of flowers.” 

“/ would give yon some riolcts, but 
they withered all irhcu my father died.'* 
So ” say. s Ophelia to the Queen. The 
violet in flower-language is emblem- 
atical of innocence, and Ophelia says the 
King, the Queen, and even Hamlet him- 
self now he has killed Polouins, are 
unworthy of this symbol. Now my 
father is dead all the violets ore withered, 
all tho court family are stained with 
blood-guiltiness. 

This entire posy may be thus para- 
phrased : Both you ana I under a 
mil, and there is * V^b of grace ” to 
diseucbant us; there’s a ^ 
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cftution YOU against expecting such 
wanton love as ^ours will enaure long ; 
1 would have given you a violet if I 
couldr but now that my father is killed 
all of you ore blood-guilty. f^Shake^ 
speare : Hamlet ^ iv. 5.) 

Violet {Carporal), Napoleon Poiia- 
parte. When Bonaparte was banished 
to Elba he told his friends he would 
return with the violets, and **Coiporal 
Violet*’ was the favourite toast of his 
partisans. When he broke his parole 
and reached Frejus, a gang of women 
assembled with violets, which were 
freely sold. The shibboleth was, ^*Do 
you like violets ? ” If the answer given 
was ** Ouiy* the person was known not 
to be a confederate ; but if the ausw er 
was the respondent was 

recognised as an adherent. 

Violet-orowned City. Aristoph&ues 
caills Athens iotrretpavoi {Jiqiiites, 1323 and 
1329), and again in the Aeharnuwit^ 
637. Macaulay uses the phrase, city 
of the violet crown.” Ion (a rioht) was 
a repi'esentative king of Athens, whose 
four sons gave names to the four Atlic- 
nian classes ; and Greece in Asia Minor 
was called ^*Ion-ia.” Athens w'as the 
dty of Ion, crowned king, and hence 
the “Ion crowned ” or violet- crowned. 

Similarly Paris is called the ” City of 
Lilies,” by a pun on the word Louis 
(lyt, a my). 

VldUn. The following musicians are 
very celebrated : Arcangelo Corelli, 
noted for the melodious tones he pro- 
duced (1053-1713); Pierre Gaviuics, 
native of Bordeaux, founder of the 
French scliool of violinists, noted for 
the sweetness of his tones (172*2-1800) ; 
Nicolo Pagoni'ni, whose mastery over 
the instrument has never been equalled, 
especially known for his musical feats 
on one string (1784 - 1840) ; Gaetau 
Pumani, of Turin, founder of the 
Italian scliool of violinists ; his playing 
was “ wild,, noble, and sublime ’* (17*27- 
1803) ; Giuseppe Tartinf, of Paduu, 
whose perfonnance was plaintive but 
full of grace (1698-1770) ; G. B. Viotti, 
of Pie<Snout, whose pla^g was noted 
for grandeur and audacity, fire and ex- 
citement (1753-182^. {See CsEMOxas.) 

S%e beet inahera of violins, Gospor di 
Sale (1560-1610); Nicholas Amati, of 
Cremona (1596-1684) ; Antonio Stradi- 
vari, his j^pl (1670-1728); ^seph A. 
Guameri (1683-1746), Almost eqml, 
Joseph St^er (1620 - 1667) ; Matthias 
Slots (1660-1696). .,{8ee Fiddle.) 


Vi'plfMi'. A tempori^ prison. Galig- 
naui says; ”Iii the time of Louis Al.*' 
the Saile-de-Perdus was so full of tur- 
bulent clerks and students that the 
bailiff of the palace shut many in the 
lower room of the concie^'gerie prison) 
wliile the courts were sitting ; hut as 
they were guilty of no punishable offence, 
he allowed them a vtolin to wile away 
the tedium of their temporatr cap- 
tivity.” 

M. Geuin savs the seven penitential 
psalms were called in the Middle Ages 
the psalte'rioD, and to put one to pen- 
ance was in French expressed by meitre 
an psalterimi. As the psaltery was an 
instrument of music, some witty French- 
man changed p!>alte'riou to vwlon^ and 
in lieu of met Ire au psalte'rion wrote 
meitre au riolon, 

A priKoiinior ct liii fiireiii mis su nalterlun.** 
Autiguit/H Xatunialea de Millin, iv. p. 0 . 

Vi'per and File. The biter bit. 
.Xsop says a viper found a file, and tried 
to bite it, under the suppositiop tliat it 
was good food ; but the file said that 
its province was to bite others, and not 
to be bitten. Sebpbnt.) The viper 
of real life does not bite or masticate 
its food, but swallows it whole. 

“ I fnwned and annlod to plunder and betrjiy. 

betrayed and plundered all the while ; 

Bo gnawed the viiicr the corrudnig file.'* 

Beattie : Minsti'el. 

Thus he realised the moral of the fable: the 
Tiller eouff 111 to bii« the file, but broke biH own 
teeth.**- The Tnnes. « 

yir'f^L In the Gesta Itomanoriun 
Virgil is represented as a mighty but 
benevolent enchanter. This is the char- 
acter that Italian tradition always gives 
him, and it is this traditional character 
that furnishes Dante with his conception 
of making Virgil his guide through the 
infernal regions. From the ^ne'id 
grammarians illustrated their rules, 
rhetoriciaus selected the subjects of their 
declamations, and Christians looked on 
the poet as half- inspired ; hence the use 
of his poems in divination. {See Sobtes 
ViBOILIANJS.) 

V Dante makes Virc^ the personi- 
fication of human wisdom, Beatrice of 
that wisdom which comes of J'aitK and 
St. Bernard of spiritual wisdom. Virgil 
conducts Dante through the Inferno, 
Beatrice through Pur^^atory, and St. 
Bemanl through Paradise. 

f Virgil was wise, and as craft was , 
considered a part of wisdom, 
over-reaching the spirits of evil, so he is 
remesented by memeeval vmters as out- 
wwmg the demon. On one oocasioii, it 
is said, he saw an imp in a hole^ol b 
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mountain, and the imp promiBed to te^h 
•the ijoet the black art if he released him. 
Vii^ildid BO, and after leaniinff all the 
imp could t^ch him, expresaed amaze- 
ment that one of such imposinj? stature 
could be squeezed into so small a rift. 
The iipp said, Oh, that is not wonder- 
ful,’^ and crept into the hole to show 
Virgil how it was done, whereupon 
Virgil closed up the hole and kept the 
imp there. {Een ISchone Histone Van 
VirffUlm, 1552.) 

This tale is almost identical with that 
of the FisJiennan and the Genius in the 
At abim Nights. The fisherman tapped 
in his net a small copper vessel, from 
which, when opened, an evil genius 
came out, who told the fisherman he 
had vowed to kill the person w'ho re- 
leased liim. The fisherman began to 
mock the genius, and declared it was 
quite impossible for such a monster to 
Houeeze himself into so small a vessel. 
The genius, to convince the fisherman, 
metamorphosed himself into smoke and 
got into the vessel, whereupon the 
fisherman clapped down the lid and 
flung the vessel back into the sea. 

The Swiss tale of Theophrastus and the 
Devil is another analogous story. Theo- 
hrastus liberates the devil from a 
ollow tree, and the sequel is like those 
given above. (6'orm; FolHbtkher^ p. 
226.) 

V There are numerous tales of the 
devil outwitted. 

The Christian Virgil. Marco Giro- 
lamo Vida, author of ChrisHm in six 
books, an imitation of the JFm'id. 
(1490-1566.) 

The Virgil and Horace of the Chns^ 
tians. So Bentley calls Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, a native of Spain, who wrote 
Latin hymns and religious poems. (348-*.) 

Le Virgile auRabot. {An rabot is difli« 
cult to render into English. “Virgil 
with a Plane ” is far from conveying the 
idea. ** The Virgil of Planers,” or ‘ ‘ The 
Virgil of the Plane,” is somewhat nearer 
the meaning.) Adam Billaut, the poet- 
ical carpenter and joiner, was so called 
by M. T^ot, both because he used the 
plane and because one of his chief 
rectieils is entitled Le Rabot. He is 
generally called Mattre Adam, His 
roaring Bacchanalian songs seem very 
unlike the Eclogues of Virgil, and the 
only reason for the title seems to be 
that Virgil was a husbandman and wrote 
on husbandry, while Billaut was a car- 
penter and wrote on carpentry. (*-1660.) 

YbtpXixmf Rishop of Salzburg^ on 


Irishman, whose native name was Fear- 
gil or Feargal. He was denounced as a 
heretic for asserting the existence of' 
antipodes. (Died 78'4.) {Rec Scebkc®.) 

Virgin. One of the constellations. 
(August 23rd to September 23rd.) 

Astrsca, goddess of justice, was the 
last of the deities to quit our earth, and 
when she returned to heaven became 
the constellation Virgo. 

“ Wlirn tlie liriglit Virgin giv'ca llje lieauteous 
flays *’ Thomson: Autumn. 

Virgin Mary’s Guard (The). Tho 
Scotch guard of France, organised in 
1-448 by Charles VII. Louis XI. made 
the Virgin Mary their colonel. Dis- 
banded in 1830. 

Virgin Mary’s Peas (The). Near 
Bethlehem are certain cryslallisatious in 
limestone so called. 

Virgin Queen (The). Queen Eliza- 
beth (1533, 1558-1603). 

Virgins. The eleven thousand virgins 
of Cologne., according to the legend, were 
bt)rn at Bao'za in Spain, which contained 
only 12,000 families. The bones ex- 
hibited were taken from an old Roman 
cemetery, adross which the wall of 
Cologne ran, and wliich were exposed 
to view after the siege in 1106. (See 
Ursula.) 

VlrglnaL An instrument used in 
convents to lead the virginals or hymns 
to the Virgin. It was a quilled key- 
board instrument of two or three octaves, 
common in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Vlrtuo'so. A man fond of virtu or 
skilled therein ; a dilettante. 

Vis Inertias. That property of mat- 
ter which makes it resist any change. 
Thus it is hal'd to set in motion what is 
still, or to stop what is in motion. Figu- 
ratively, it applies to that unwillingness 
of change wdiich makes men “rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to others 
they know not of.” 

Vlsb'nu [Jndiati]. Tlie Preserver, 
who forma with Brahma and Siva the 
divine triad of the system of Hinduism. 

V Vishnu rides on an eagle ; Brahma 
on a goose. 

Vl'tal Spark of Heavonly Flamo. 

(Rope.) Heracli'tus held the soul to be 
a spark of the stellar essence. (Macro- 
bius : In Somnium SetpioniSf 1. 14.) 

VltelUna. A glutton. So named 
from VitelliuB the Roman emperor, wbo 
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took ettetics after a meal that he might 
haTe power to swallow another. 

Vtteae. Called Ahraham’ebalm^Amtis 
Oastoe^ and the ohaste-tree, 'Inthelan- 
guage of flowers it means **m86ndbiUty 
to love.^’ IhofMsorides, Pliny, and Galen 
mention the plant, and say tiiat the 
Athenian ladi^, at the feast of Ceres, 
used to strew their couches with vitex 
leaves as a palladium of chastity, lu 
France a beverage is made of the leaves 
bj distillation, and is (or was at one 
tune) given to novitiates to w^ean their 
hearts from earthly affections. Vift'j\ 
from to bind with twigs : so called 
from the flexible nature of uie twigs. 

Vltm'TlnSi There were two Boman 
architects of this name. The one best 
known was Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, 
who wrote a book on architecture. 

The English Tltrtmtes. Inigo Jones 
(1572-1652). 

VlttdOB. The scourgings which the 
monks inflicted on themselves during 
the chanting of the psalms. 

Vitus (JSQ. St Vitns^s da nee ^ once 
widely prevalent in Germany and the 
Low Countries, was a dancing mania.*’ 
So called from the supxiosed power of 
St. Vitus over nervous and hysterical 
affections. 

** At fstrasboun; liundrecls of folk bepan 
To dance and leaii, botli maid and iiiau ; 

In o])6n market, June, or street. 

They skipiied aluim, nor cared to cat, 

Until their ula^ruo had ceased t*) fnulit u». 
'Twas called the dance of holy Vifua." 

Jttn of KouigalMOcn {an old German ihronicln ). 

St. Vitas' s Dance. A descri^on of the 
jumping procession on Whit-^uesday to 
a chapel in Ulm dedicated to St. Vitus, 
is given in Xotes and QuerieSf September, 
IsSlt). {Sec Tahantisk.) 

Vi'va Vo'ce. Orally ; by word of 
mouth. A rira eoce examination is one 
in which the respondeut answers iiy 
word of mouth. (Latin, “ with the liv- 
ing voice.”) 

Vivlea. A wily wanton in Arthur’s 
court ” who hated all the knights.” She 
tried to seduce “ the blameless king,” 
and succeeded in seducing Merlin, who, 
**overtulked and overworn, told her his 
secret charm ” — 

The whicAi It any wrought on anyone 
• ’ With woven iwceit and with wa\intf armi, 

Tiio man so wrought on ever seemed to im 

Olofled in the four walls of a bolloW tower, 

From which was no escaiie for evermore." 

Having obtained this secret, the wan- 
ton ^‘put forth the charm,” and in the 
hollow oak lay Merlin as one dead, 


loat to life, and ua^ and name, and 
fame.” {Tmngson: Idgls of ths £^g ^ 
Vmen.) 

Vixen. A female fox. Metaphorically, 
a woman of villainous and ungoyemabie 
temper. (Anglo-Saxon, 

Vixe're. ** Vixerc fhetes ants Agamein^ 
nona ” (Homce). are not fc first 

great man that ever lived, though rou 
boast so mightily. Our own does 
not monox^ohse the right of merit. 

Viz. A contraction of vidsUcet, The 
r is a corruption of .1, a common mark 
of contraction in the Middle Ages ; as 
hab.^ — i.c, hahet ; omnib3>-i.d. MUMt- 
Ints; vis — i.e, videlivet. 

Vogue (I syl.). A French word. ”In 
vogue ” means in I'epute, in the fashion. 
The verb pogtter means to soil or move 
forwards. Hence the idea of sailing 
with the tide. 

‘ Vogue la Galore. Let the w’orld go 

how it will ; ” arrive qui ponrra." 

Vole. Ife has gone the role— i.e. been 
ever 3 rthing by turns. Vole is a deal at 
cards that draws the whole tricks. The 
verb vole means to win all the tricks. 
Vole is a French word Faire la vole—i.c, 

Faire seal tontes lea levies,'* de voter— 
i.e. enlever. 

Who is lit* [Edie Orhiltrcel ? Wliy, bo bus gone 
the \ ole— bus Iteen soldier, liallad-singer. tru vei- 
ling tinker, and now a bcKgw.”— W.ticoU: The 
Anihittari/, c'hai>. iv. , 

Volta'ic Battery. An apparatus 
for accumulating electricity. So called 
from V6lta, the Italian, who first con- 
trived it. 

Voltaire. His xwoper nonio was 
Francois Marie Arouet, The word Vol- 
taii'e is simxily an anagram of Arouet 
L. I. (le jeune). Thus have we Stella, 
Astrophel {q.v.), Vanessa and Cadenus 
(q.v.), and a host of other names in 
anagrams. 

Voltaire, the infidel, built the church 
at Ferney, which has this inscription: 

erexit VoUai rc." Cowper ^ludes 
to this anomaly in the followmg lines : 

“ yor bo wlio. for the bane of thnueands Tnwn, 
Built God a church, and laughed His Word to 
scorn." 

Voltaire. Dr. Young said of him— 

Thou art so witty, jirofligato and thin, 

Thou seem'st a Milton, with his Death and Slh " 

An excellent comparison betweenJ^/** 
taire and GMon is given lay Byron in 
Childe Harold, canto ui. 106, 107. 

The German Voltmre. Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe (1740-1838). «• 
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Ohnstoph Martin Widand (1733- 
• 1813). - ^ 

The^mUhVoUairt. IgnatiuaEraacki 
(1774^-1801). 

Vol'Mie (2 fiyl.)* A roll. Andently 
books Vere written on sheets fastened 
together lengthwise and rolled; some 
were rolled on a pin or roller. The rolls 
Were placed erect on shelves. Each one 
was labelled in red letters or rubrics. 
Rolls of great value were packed in 
cases or boxes. (Latin, volvo^ to roll up.) 

Vox et PrsBterea NUiiL Echo ; a 
threat not followed out. When the 
Lacedemonian plucked the nightingale, 
on seeing so little substance he ex- 
claimed, “ Vox tu et nihil preeterea,^'* 
(^tavd TV rtf ctrtrt, teal ovficv aAAo. Ptuf, 
iJpp. Mor, Apophthegmata Lacoaica,) 

Vox PopuU Vox DoL This does 
not mean tliat the voice of the many is 
wise and good, but only that it is ir- 
resistible. You might os well try to 
stop the tide of the Atlantic os to resist 
the vox popnll. As God’s laws cannot 
be withstood, neither can the popular 
will. After Edward II. had been de- 
throned by the people in favour of his 
son (Edward III.), Simon Mepham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
from these words as his text. 

Vul’oan. The divine blacksmith, 
whose workshop was on Mount Etna, 
where the Cyclops assisted him m forg- 
ing thunderbolts for Jove, He -was also 
called Mulcibcr. 

Vulcan's Badge. That ^ of cuck- 
oldom. Venus was Vulcan’s wife, but 
her amour with Mai's gave Vulcau the 
badge referred to. 

Vul'oaniaed Indiarnbber. India- 
rubber combined with sulphur by vul- 
canic agency or heat, by which means 
the caoutchouc absorbs tlio sulphur and 
becomes carbonised. 

Vnl'canist. One who supports the 
Vul<;auian or Plutonian theory, which 
ascribes the changes on* the eai’th’s 
surface to the agency of fire. These 
theorists say the earth was once in a 
state of igneous fusion, and that ,the 
crust has gradually cooled down to its 
present temperature. 

Vulgar Brrors. 

Aristotle taught that womra have 
more teeth than men. ^ 

From an account given in Genesis ii. 
21 it was once generally beUeved that u 
WPman has one tib more than a man. 


It is a vulgar error to suppose that 
beetles and moles are blind. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that 
lowly-organifSd animals ate os sensible 
of^n as the highly-organised are. 

To exhaust t^ subject of vulgar errom 
would reimire many pages of this Dic- 
tionary. Every reader will be able to 
add to the few examples given above. 
OSee Upas Teee.) 

VXL, a monogram on lockets, elc., 
stands for U XL (gou excel). 


W 

Wa‘bun. Son of Mudjekee'wis (North- 
Ameiican Indian), East- Wind, the Indian 
Apollo. Young and beautiful, he chases 
Darkness with his arrows over hill and 
valley, wakes the \illaffer, calls the 
Thunder, and brings the Morning. He 
manied Wabun-Annung ($.r.), and 
transplanted her to heaven, where she 
became the Moining Star. {Longfellow : 
Miawathff.) 

Wa'bung An'nung, in Xorih Ameri- 
can Indian mythology, is the Morning 
Star. She was a country maiden wooed 
and won by Wabun, the Indian Apollo, 
who transplanted her to the skies. (Long- 
fellow : Ilittwatha.) 

Wade (I syl.), to go through watery 
places, is the Anglo-Saxon wad (a 
ford), wodan (to fora or go [through a 
meadow]). (Sec Weyd-monat.) 

General Jradcy famous for his mili- 
tary highways in the Highlands, which 
proceed ki a straight line up and down 
hill like a Romtm road, and were made 
witli II crown, instead of being lowest 
ill the middle. 

** Hatl .Mill hwji liut. Iluist' roads before they were 
iimili'. 

You u otilii liold up our bands and bless (leuei :tl 
Wiule.” 

Wade’s Boat, named Guin'gelot. 
Wade W!is a hero of mediteval romance, 
whose adventures were a favourite tlieine 
ill the sixteenth century. Mous. F. 
Michel has brought together all he could 
find about this story, but nevertheless, 
the tale is very imperfectly known. 

They l-aii so mochO cnif t at WRdHs boot, 

So moebe iirokou barm whim tbac bem list, 

Ibat wilb bcni scbuld I iievor lyv in rest.” 

Chaveer : Canterbury Taiea, 1 ),AI 6 . 

Wadbam College (Oxford) was 
founded by Nicholas Wadham in 1613. 

Wad’man (Widow), A comely 
widow who tries to secure Dnde Toby 
for her second husband. Amongst other 
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Wald6xnar*8 Way. 


wUes lihe ftreteiids t^t 6he lias scsme- 

look^fcHT it ; M kiud-heartod li^ of 
Namur does bo, the widow .gradually 
places her face nearer aud nearer the 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that 
he will kiss her aud propose. (Ste^'^w : 
Tiiitram Shandy.) 

Wag Beards {To). **’Tia merry in 
hall, when beards wag all”~i.r. when 
feasting goes on. 

“Then 'wan the luinstrel'a harp i\'ith rapture 
heard ; 

The MonfT of ancient daye pave bufre deliKht ; 

With pleasure khi did wag the tniiiarrerM heard, 

>'or Plenty cnurUHl him to dnuk and hue.** 
Pfiev iHudar : Eleiry tu SeotUiud. 

Wages. Giles Moore, in 16o9, paid 
his mowers sixteenpence an acre. In 
1711 Timothy Burrell, Esq., paid twenty- 
pence an acre ; in 1386 he paid Mary his 
cook fifty shillings a year ; in 1715 he 
had raised the sum to fifty-five shillings. 
{SuMex Archaeological Collectiom. iii. pp. 
163, 170.) 

V For wages in the reign of Henry 
VIII., oce preface of vol. i. Letters and 
Tapers of the Reign of Henry VIII. ^ 
edited by J. S. Brewer, pp. 108-119. 

Wages of Sin {2'he). To earn the 
wages of sin. To be hanged, or con- 
demned to death. 

**1 helteve some of .\nii will he hanged unlesa 
voii change a good deal. It’g cold blood and had 
blood that runs in your ^ eius, and you’ll ronic to 
earn the wages of ain/’—Boldreicood: llobboy 
UHder drmtt, ii. 

“ The wages of sin is death.”— Rom. \ i. *-’.'1. 

Wagoner. ( See Bootes. ) 

Waba'bttes (3 syl.). A Mahometan 
sect, whose object is to bring back the 
doctrines and observances of Islam to the 
literal precepts of the Koran ; so called 
from the founder, Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab. 

Walfli and Strays. ** Waifs are 
stolen goods, which have been waived or 
abandoned by the thief. “ Strays ” are 
domestic animals which have waaclered 
from their owners aud are lost tempora- 
rily or permanently. 

Watfs and strays of Lo)idon streets. 
The homeless poor. 

Walsteoat. The M. B. waistcoat. 
The clerical waistcoat. {See M.B.) 

Walters upon Prevldenoe. Tliose 
who cling to the prosperous, but fall 
away from decaying fortunes. 

“The side of the Piiritans was deserted at this 
period Ay a numerous class of . . . prudential 
persons, who sever forsook them till they liecanie 
linforcusate. These sagacious personages were 
call^ . . waiters upon Pro\ idence, and deemed 
it a high delinquency towards lieaven to afford 
countenaitee to asy cause longer than It was 
favoured by fortoiie.”-^r W.aeott: Psmll of the 
PiMkcliep.lv. 


Waits. Stre^ musiGians, who sere- 
nade the principal inhabitants at Chi^- 
mas-time, especially on Christmas Eve. 
From Bj^er’s Fmdera we leam it was 
the duty of musical watchmen ‘*/;o pipe 
the watch ’* nightly in the king’s court 
four times from Michaelmas to l^m>ve- 
Thursday, and three times in the sum- 
mer ; and they had also to im^e ** the 
bon gate” at every door, to secure them 
against “pyckeres andpillers.” They 
form a distinct class from both the watch 
and the minstrels. Oboes were at one 
time culled “ waits.” 

“ Dr. Busby says the word is a corruption of 
wayghtes, hautbo.vs, ti-aiisferred from tho instru- 
meiits to the iicrforuiurs.”— i)yrfi(;aary of JHnstc. 

Wake (1 syl.). To keep vigils. 
(Anglo-Saxon, toececan.) A vigil cele- 
brated with junketing aud dancing. 

“ It may, thorefore, be peniiittml them [the 
Irish] oil the dedication day, or other soletiin dn^s 
of martyrs, to make tiieiii ttowevs about the 
churches, and refresh theiiiselveH, feasting toge- 
ther after a good religious sort ; killing their 
(t.\en now to the praise of Rod and iiicrea«e of 
chaiity, which they Avere wont before to sa^Titlco 
to the de\ il."— Crcf/ori/ the (tu'tU to Mdittu [Meli- 
tus was an alibut who came o\ cr Aviih 8t. Augus- 
tine.. 

Waking a Wltoli.” If a witch ” 
was obdurate, the most effectual way of 
obtaining a confession was by what was 
termed waking her.” For this pur- 
pose an iron bridle or hoop was bound 
across her face with four prongs thrust 
into her mouth. The bridle” was 
fastened behind to the wall by a chain 
in such a manner that the victim was 
unable to lie down ; and in this position 
she was kept sometimes for several days, 
while men were constantly by to keep 
her awake. In Scotland some of these 
bridles are still preserved. 

Walbrook Ward (London) is so 
called from a brook which once ran along 
the west wall of Walbrook Street. 

Walcheren Biqiedltion. A well- 
devised scheme, ruined by the stupidity 
of the agent cliosen to carry it out. 
Lord Castlereagh’s instructions wei^ ** to 
advance instantly in full force against 
Antwerp,” but Lord Chatham wasted 
his time and strength in reducing Flush- 
ing. Ultimately, the red-tape ”In- 
cf^ble ” got possession of the island of 
Walcheren, but 7,000 men died of ma- 
laria, and as many more were perma- 
nently disabled. 

Wal'demar'ff Way. So the Milky 
Way is called in Denmark. Ibis was 
Waldemar or Valdemar the Victoriotts, 
who substituted the Dauebrog for thq 
national banner ol Dedhiaxk. 
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Walden'aea. So called from Peto 
^aldo, a citizen of Lyons, who founded^ 
a preachizig society in 1176. 

Waldo> a copse between LaVant and 
Goodwoc^ (Sussex). Same as weald, 
n'oldy wM, wait, “a wood.” (Anglo- 
Saxon.) The final o is about equivalent 
to “ the,” as hmh, the whole, i.e. health ; 
mtenegro, the many — i.c, multitude, etc. 

'Wales. .The older form is Wealhan 
(plural of Wealh), an Anglo-Saxon word 
denoting foreigners, and applied by them 
to tho ancient Britons; hence, also, 
Com- wall, the horn occupied by tlie 
same * *ref Ujgees. ’ ’ Wdlecntand is a Ger- 
man name tor Italy ; Valais ore the non- 
German ^stricts of Switzerland; the 
parts about Liege constitute the Walloon 
country. The Welsli proper ore Cimbri, 
and those driven thither by the Teutonic 
invaders were refugees or strangers. 
{&ee WAiiNUT.) 

Walk (in Htidihras) is Colonel Hew- 
8011 , so called from Gayton's tract. 

To walk. This is a remarkable word. 
It comes from the Anglo-Saxon wealean 
(to roll) ; whence wealcerc, a fuller of 
cloth. In Percy’s Reliqucn wo read — 

" Hlio curflcd tho weaver and the ^\aikel^ 

Tho cloth that they had wrought.** 

To walk, therefore, is to roll along, as 
the machine in felting hats or fulling 
cloth. 

Wulk CbalkB, An ordeal used on 
board ship as a test of drunkenness. 
Two parallel lines being chalked on the 
deck, tlie supposed delinquent must w'alk 
between them without stepping on 
either. 


Walk Spanish. To make a man 

walk Spanish is to give him the sack ; to 
give him his discharge. In 188d one of 
the retired captains in the Trinity House 
Establishment said, If 1 had to deal 
with the fellow, I would soon make lum 
walk Spanish, 1 warrant you.” 


Wklk not In the Pnbllo Ways. 

The fifth symbol of the Protreptice of 
lamblichus, meaning follow not the 
multitude in their evil ways ; or, wide is 
the patli of sin and narrow the path of 
virtue, few being those who find it. The 
“ puldic way ” is the way of the public 
or multitude, but the w^ of virtue is 
^‘8onal and separate. The arcana of 
' J^thagoras were not for the common 
people, ^ut only for his dxosen or elect 
atsaptes. 


“ Brood is tbe way that leadeth to destruction, 
Vnt narrow iothe iiath ojtp^utk an^ holing*' 


Wa32dng Sword 

Walk the, Plonk 7b). 

Walk through One’h Pnyt (7b).. A 
theatrical phrase, meaning to repeat 
one’s port at rehearsal verbally, but 
without dressing for it or acting it. To 
do anything appointed you in a listleM 
indifferent manner. 

** A fit nf dulnoBH, such as will at times creep 
over all the ])rfifof>Horg of the flue arts, atisincr 
either from lutiiifiie or contempt of the present 
audience, or that caprice which tempts paintera, 
mnsicians, and ffroat actors ... to walk tbrouub 
their parts, instead of exerting themselves with 
the energy which uniuired their lame.”— jSir W. 
iScott : Itedgauiitlet, chap. xix. 

Walker, a proper name, is gene- 
rally Bujiposed to be wealeet'c, a fuller, 
but tho derivation of ancient names 
from trades is to be received with great 
caution. It is far more probable that 
Walker is derived from the old High 
German walak, Anglo-Saxon wealh, a 
foreigner or borderer ; whence Wallack, 
Walk, Walkey, Walliker, and many 
othei's. {See Brewer.) 

Helen Walker. The prototype of 
Jeanie Deans. Sir Walter Scott caused 
a tombstone to be erected over her grave 
in tho churchyard of Irongray, stew’artry 
of Kirkcudbright. In 1869 Messrs. A. 
and C. Black caused a headstone of red 
freestone tu be erected iu Carlaverock 
churchyaid to the memory of Kobert 
Paterson, the Old Mortwity of the 
same novelist, buried there in 1801 . • 

Hookey Walker. John Walker was an 
outdoor clerk at Longman, dementi, 
and Co.’s, Chcapside, and was noted for 
his eagle nose, which gained him the 
nickname of Old Hookey. Walker’s 
office was to keep the workmen to their 
work, or report them to the principals. 
Of course it was the interest of the em- 
ployees to throw discredit on Walker's 
reports, and the poor old man was so 
badgei-ed inid ridiculed that the firm 
found it politic to abolish the office ; but 
Hookey Walker still means a tale not to 
be trusted. {John Bee.') 

Walker’s 'Bus. 7b go by Walker' a 
'bus, to walk. Similarly, “ To go by the 
MaiTOwbone stage,” ” To ride Shank's 
pony.” 

Walking Gentleman {A) , in theatri- 
cal parlance, means one who has little or 
nothing to say, but is expected to deport 
himself as a gentleman when before tiie 
lights. 

Walking Sword {A). A short, light 
sword, when long swords wielded by two 
hands were in use. {See Sir W. Scott’s 
Abbotf chap, jcx.) 
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Waikyrimt (TAe), (See YAixyam.) 

WaU (TAe), from the Tyne to Boni- 
ng on the &>lway Firth, a distance of 
eighty miles. (HaUed-r- 

JV j^oma» TTallj because it vas the 
work of the Romans. 

Ayrieoia*a Waff, because Agricola 
made the south bank and ditch. 

SadHan^a WaU^ because Hadrian 
added another vallum and mound paral- 
lel to Ajmoola’s. 

The Wall of SevSrus^ because Severus 
followed in &e same line with a stone 
wi^' having castles and turrets. 

The Tiets* Wall, because its object 
was to prevent the incursions of the 
Piets. 

The wall of AntenVwua, now called 
Graeme* a Byhe^ from Dun^ass Castle on 
the Clyde to Blackness Castle on the 
Forth, was made by Lollius Urbicus, 
legate of Antoninus Pius, a.i). 140. It 
was a turf wall. 

WalL To give the trail. Nathaniel 
Bailey's expiration of this phrase is 
worth perpetuating. He says it is *‘a 
compliment paid to the female sex, or 
those to whom one would show respect, 
by letting them go nearest the wall or 
houses, upon a supposition of its being 
the deauest. This custom,*' he adds, ** is 
chiefly peculiar to England, for in most 
parts aoroad they will give them the 
right hand, though at the same time 
th^ thrust them into the kennel." 

to take the wall. To take the place of 
honour, the same as to choose “the 
up])eTmost rooms at feasts." (Matt, xxiii. 
6o At one time pedestrians gave the 
wall to persons of a higher grade in 
society than themselves. 

“I will take the wall of any man or maid of 
lloiitaGrue'B."-nfi%al:c«l}eare.* Jtamao ana Juliet, 1 . 1. 

To go to the wall. To be put on one 
side; to be dielved. This is in allusion 
to another phrase, “ Laid by the wall" 
— i.t. dead but not buried ; put out of 
the way. 

To ■ hang hy the wall. To hang up 
^leglected ; hence, not to he made use of. 
{Shakespeare : Cymbeline^ iii. 4.) 

Wall-eyed properly means “with- 
ered-eyed." Persons are wall-eyed when 
the white is unusually large, and the 
sight' defective ; hence Shakespeare has 
waU~eyed wrath, wall-eyed slave, etc. 
When King John says, “ My rage was 
blindf^ he virtually says his “ wrath was 
waU^yed." (Saxon, hwelm, to wither. 
’Th^Wdrd is nfteir written whaU-eyed, or 
whtUUed, from the rerb whally.) 


WallBlumXank The tioime was 
so oonstmeted in the time of Gathering 
do Medids, that what was said hi one 
room could be distinctly heard in .an- 
other. It was by this contrivwce that 
the suspicious queen became aAuaihted 
with state secrets and jdots. T w tubes 
of communication were called the auri- 
culaires, and were oonsixtioted on the 
same pnnd^ as those of the con- 
fessionals. '*^6 “Ear of Dionyrins*’ 
communicated to him every word 
uttered in the state prison. {See 
Spbiaeino Hvajns, 

WallAoe'a Larder. {See Labbuxl) 

WaUflowar* So called because it 

r wB on old walls and ruined butldings. 

is a native plant. Similarly, wm^ 
cress, waU^ereeper, etc., are plants which 
grow on dry, stony places, or on waUs. 
IfValUfruit is frmt trained against a 
wall. {See Walnut.) 

Herrick has a pretty fancy on the 
origin of this flower. A fair damsel was 
long kept in durance vile from her lover ; 
but at last 

** Up Blie got upon a wall, 

'Teiopting down to slide witbal ; 

But the Bilken twist untied. 

So she fell, and, braised, Bho died. 

Love, In pity of the deed. 

And ber loving Inckiess speed, 

Turned her to this plant we chH 
Now the ‘ Flower of the wall/ ” 

Young ladies who sit out against the 
wall, not having paitneiB during a dance, 
are called “ widowers." 

WallooiM. Part of the great Romaic 
stodc. They occupied the low track 
along the frontiers of the German - 
speamng territory, aa Artois, Hainault, 
Namur, Ligge, Luxemburg, with parts 
of Flanders and Brabant. {See Wales. ) 
'‘The Wallons . . . are the Bomanised Gauls, 
Imeal representatives of the ancient Belgu;."— 
Eneyclo^paaia Jtritemniea, voL xsi. p.S3S. 

Wallop. To thrash. Sir John 
Wallop, in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
was sent to Normandy to make repri- 
sals, because the Frendi fleet had burnt 
Brighton. Sir John burnt twenty-one 
towns and villages, demolished several 
harbours, and “ walloped " the foe to hia 
hearth content 

Wallaend Coola. Originally from 
Wallsend, on the TVne, but now from 
any part of a large district about 
castle. 

Wal'imt [foreipn nofl. Ik o&am 
from Persia, and is so called to distin- 
guidi it from those nativo to Xkoope, as 
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chestnut. (Anglo-Saxoii, 
waih^ foreign ; hnutu, nut.) 

Borne diffloulty there le in cmokinsr the mTna 
thereof. 'Why wallnnts, bavinir no affinity to a 
* wall, .ebuul^he so railed. The truth Is. gual or 
*oaH m lA^old Dutch signlfleth * strange* or 
'ejiotl©'* Whence Wetah. foreigners): these nuts 
telBg ,no natives nt England (»r Eurora, but 
lirdhahly first fetched from Persia, and called by 
the, French nv* j»flrsigi£e.''-"FMiZsr; WorthiM of 

r4f'nffimd. 

Wffilant Tree. It is said that the 
walnut tree thrives best if the nuts axe 
beaten oil with stida, and not gathered. 
Hence Fuller says, “Who, like a nut 
tree, must be manured by beating, or 
else would not bear fruit’* (bk. ii. 
ch. 11). The saying is ivell known 
that— 

“ A woman, a siianiel, and a walnut tree, 

The more you beat them the better they bo.'* 
Taylor, the Water-Poet. 

WalpnrgiB Night. The eve of 

May Day, when the old pagan witch- 
world was supposed to hold high revelry 
under its chiei on certain high places. 
The Brocken of Germany was a favourite 
spot for these revelnes. 

Walpurgis was a female saint con- 
cerned ill the introduction of Christiunity 
into Germany. She died February 2dtb, 

“He changed hands, and whisked and rioted 
like a dance of Walnurvis in hia lonely brain.*’— 

J. S. Le Fanu: The Jlotm in the Churchyard, 

p. 100. 

Walston (St,). A Briton who gave 
up eXL his weuth, and sup^ported himself 
by manual husbandry. Patron saint of 
husbandmen ; usually depicted with a 
scythe in his hand, and cattle in the 
background. Died mowing, 1016. 

Walter Multon, Abbot of Thomtou- 
upou-]^umber, in Lmcolushire, was 
immured in 1443. In 1722, an old wall 
being taken down, his remains were 
found 'with a candlestick, table, and 
book. Stukeley mentions the fact. In i 
1845 another instance of the same kind 
was discovered at Temple Bruer, in 
Lincolnshire. 

Wsl'tliam Blacks. (See Black Act.) 

Walton. An Isaak JFaltm. One 
devoted to * ^ the gentle craft ’ ’ of angling. 
Izaak Walton wrote a book called ifie ' 
Complete A.ngler, or CotUemplativo Jfan*s 
Meet^eationi ( 16 ^.) 

t* * ' Gentle ” is a pun. Gentles are 
the larveB of flesh-flies used as bait in 
a ng lin g - 

Walton Bridle (The). The <*gos- 
' sip’a or scold’s bfime.” One of these 
bddleris preseiwe^ in ttie vestry of the j 
church ol Walton-on-Thames. Iron | 


bars pass round the head, and are ias- 
tenedf by a padlock. In front, a flat 
piece of iron projects, and, this piece of 
iron being thrust into the mouth: effectu- 
ally prevents the utterance of 'words. 
The relic at Walton is dated 1633, and 
the donor was a perron named Chester, 
as appears from Ine insedption : 

*‘ Cbo»ter presents Walton witb A bridle 

To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.’* 

V It is also called a blank.” (Teu- 
tonic, prangue, ” a bridle,”) 

Wam'ba. Son of Witless, and jester 
of Cedric *‘the Saxon,” of Botherwood. 
(Sir Walter 8cott : Ivanhoe.) 

Wan means thin. (Anglo-Saxon, 
waUf “deficient”; our watte, as the 
“waning moon.”) As wasting of the 
flesh is generally accompanied with a 
grey pallor, the idea of leanness has 
yieidod to that of the sickly hue which 
attends it. (Verb tvan-ian^ to wane.) 

Wand. The footman * h wand. (AVc 
under Running Footmen.) 

Wandering Jew. 

(1) Of Greek tradition. AnVteas, a 
poet who continued to appear and dis- 
appear alteraately for above^ 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 

(2) Of Jeivieh story. Tradition says 
that Kartaph'ilos, the door-keeper of the 
Judgment Hall, in the service of Pontius 
Pilate, struck our Lord as he led Him 
forth, saying, “ Go on faster, Jesus ” ; 
whereupon the Man of Sorrows replied, 
“ I am going, but thou shalt tarry till 
I come again. ’ * ((Jhi'onicle of St. Alban's 
Abbey; 1228.) 

Tbe same Chronicle, oontinuod by Mattbfw 
Pans, tells us that Kartapbilus was Tiaptrzed h.\ 
Ananias, and received tbe name of Joseph. At 
the end of every hundred years he falls into a 
ti-ance, and wakes uph, j uinig man about thirty . 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down with we weight of His cross, 
stopped to rest at the door of one 
Ahosue'rus, a cobbler. Tlie craftsman 
pushed him away, saying, “Get off I 
Away -with you, aw-ay ! ” Our Lord re- 
plied, “Truly I go away, and that 
uickly, but tarry thou till I come.” 
chubert has a poem entitled Ahasuer 
(the Wandering Jew). (PatUvon Eitzen; 
1547.) 

A third legend says that it was Ana- 
nias, the cobbler, who haled Jesus before 
the judgment seat of Pilate, saying to 
Him, “ Faster, Jesus, faster ! ” 

(3) In Germany the Wandering Jew is 
associated with John Buttadmus, semi 
at Antwerp in the tlurtaenth> ceatifry, 
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again in the iliteenth, and a third time 
in the sixteeuth. His last appearance 
was in 1774 at Brussds. Signor Gualdi 
about the same time made his apjpear> 
otioe at Venice, and had a portrait of 
himself by Titian, who had been dead at 
the time 130 years. One day he 
appeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. {Turkish Sptu vol. ii.) 

(4) The French call the Wauderii^ Jew 
Isaac Lirauedem, a corruption of Lake'- 
dion. (MiUemacht Dim. in Jno. xxi. 19 : 
1640.) 

Wandering Jeic. Salnthiel ben Sadi, 
wbo appeared and disappeared towards 
the close of the sixteeiLth centuiy, at 
Venice, in so sudden a manner as to 
attract the notice of all Europe. Croly 
in his novel culled Salat and Soutliey 
in his Cnrse of Kehamaf trace the course 
of the Wandering Jew, but in utter 
violation of the general legends. In 
Eugene Sue’s Lc Jtuf Fnvtnff the Jew 
makes no iigare of tlie slightest import- 
ance to the tale. 

The Wandering Jew. Alexaudi*e Du- 
mas wrote a novel called Isaac Laqnidem. 

Sieur Emmerch relates the legend. 

Ed. Grenier has a poem on the sub- 
ject, La Mart dn Jmf Errant ^ iu five 
cantos. 

Halevy has on opera on the some 
subject, words by Scribe. 

l)ore has illustrated the legend. 

Wandering WUlle or WlUle Steen- 
eon. The blind fiddler who tclh the talc 
of Bedgauntlet. (6’?/* ll'alhr Scott: 
Rcdgauntkt. 

Wandering Wood, in book i. of 
Spenser’s Faerie Quecne, is where St. 
George and Una encounter Error, who 
is slain by the knight. Una tries to 
persuade the Bed Gross knight to leave 
the wood, but he is self-willed. Error, 
in the form of a serpent, attacks him, 
but the knight severs her head from her 
body. The idea is that when Piety will 
not listen to Una or Truth, it is sure to 
get into “Wandering Wood,” where 
Error will attack it; but if it listens 
then to Truth it will day Error. 

Wans Dyke, Sir Bichard Colt Hoare 
tells us, was a barrier erected by the 
Belgw against the Celts, and served as a 
boundary between these tribes Dr. 
^tukdey says the oriemal mound was 
added to by the Anglo-Saxons when they 
made it the boundary-line of the two 
kingdomeof Mercia and Wessex. It was 
also wsed by the Britons as a defence 
ogainet the BomaxtSt who attacked them 


from the side of GlouooBtonhiie 
Oxfordshire. ^ 

In its most perfeoji state it began AT' 
Andover, in Hampdiire, ran through the 
counties of Berkdiire, Wibshiril^ fnd 
Somersetshire, and tmminate# to' i|to 
“Severn Sea” or Bristol Ghe^d. vlt 
was called Wodeues Dyke by the Sax^, 
contracted into Wondes-dyke, and oor^ 
rupted to Wans-dyke, as Wodenes-d»B 
is into W ed'nes-day. {See Wat’B Dtkb.) 

Want or Want. A road. Thus “the ' 
four- want way,” the spot where four 
roads meet. Chaucer uses the expressioa 
“ a privie went ” (private road), etc. 

Wants, meaning “ gloves.” Accord- 
ing to tibe best Dutim authorities, the 
word is a corruption of the French gant, 
Italian quanto, our “ gauntlets.” 

“ Wantea are worn hy peNsants and working 
people w hen the weather ig cttld. They are In shape 
Koiuealiat like ho\in^itlo\ ea, having only a 
thuniboiid n'» flnKorR. The^ are made of a coarse 
M (Milieu Bluff."— Teding vou Berkhtmt: Lettet from 
Breda. 

Wantley. (See D£A.qok.) 

Wa'j^take. A division of York- 
shire, similar to that better known as a 
hundred. The word means “ touch - 
arms,” it being the custom of each vassal, 
when he attended the assemblies' of the 
district, “ to touch the spear of Ids over- 
lord in token of homage.^ ’ Victor Hugo, 
in his novel of V Homme out Fit, calls a 
tipstaff a “wapentake.” jAnglo-Saxon, 
waj)CHj arms ; iacany to touch.) 

Wkiiplng Great means astonish- 
ingly great. (Anglo-Saxon, wafiariy to 
be astonished ; ivafungy amazement.) A 
“ wapper ” is a great lalsehodd. 

War or tlie Moalnwoka. After the 
battle of Beder, Abu Sofian summoned 
two hundred fleet horsemen, each with 
a sack of mml at his saddle-bow (the 
scautyprovision of an Arab for a foray), 
and sallied forth to Medi'na. Mahomet 
went forth at the head of a superior 
force to meet him, and Abu Sofian Udth 
his horsemen, throwing off their meal- 
sacks, fled with predpitatiou. 

War ef Gia koiea. {See Bobbb.) 

Ward. A district under the chaiwe 
of a warden. The word is appged to l£e 
subdivisions of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham, which, being con- 
tiguous to Scotland, were placed under 
the 'Charge of lord waroens of the 
marbhes, whose duty it was to protect 
these oountieeiromiDroadK. (dssSDir* 
nsEO.) 
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* WmtA (4ir*imu8), ^See Abtemus 

WlBl).) 

Ward Xonay. Ward-pemiy, or 

WardAca* Money paid for watch and 
^ , {fimesdap,) 

^WUrtaaa-ple. Pie made of the 
garden pear. Warden pears are so 
nailed from Warden Abbey, Berks, where 
Ahey ore grown in great profusion. 
larMU with denlHl I mortity , . 

With a dainty bit of a Warden-pie.'* 

The Friar of Ordere Orey. 

Wwra. (See Bbd.) 

Warlock. A wandering evil spirit ; 
a wizard. (Anglo-Saxon, war-lopa^ a 
deceiver, one i^o breaks his word. 
Batan is called in Scripture *^the father 
of lies,*’ the arch- warlock.) 

Warm Beooiition (A), A hot oppo- 
sition. Also, a hearty welcome. 

** The Rome Rule mem bora are prerared to 
the Coercion Billa warm reception ; Mr. I’arni'H's 
followers will oppose it Kiotb and muV'-Seietf- 
paper ptiragraph, May lutb, ISHR. 

Warm ai a Bat. Hot as burning 
coal. In South Staffordshire that slaty 
coal which will not bum, but which lies 
in the lire till it becomes red-hot, is 
, called ** bat.” 

Warmlng-paa (A), One who keeps 
a place wann for another, i.e. liolds it 
temporarily for another. The allusion 
is to the custom in public schools of 
making a fag warm his ” superior’s” bed 
by lying in it till the proper occupant 
was ready to turn him out. 

“If Mr. Mellor took a judgeMiip, Onintbam 
might object to liecome a WHnnliig<]xin Tor aiii- 
hitioua lawyorg.*'— jyew«pnpcr paragraph, March 
6th, 18S6. 

WarmIM-paii. (See Jacobites.) 

Warning Stone. Anything that 
gives notice of danger. Bakers in Wilt- 
ahire and some ouior counties used to 
put a ” certain pebble ” in their ovens, 
and when the stone turned white it gave 
the baker warning that the oven was hot 
enough for his bakings. 

Warp (To). A sea term, meaning to 
shift the position of a vessel. Thu is 
done by means of a aope called a warp, 
Kedging is when the warp is bent to a 
hedge, which is let go, and the vessel is 
hove ahead by the capstan. 

** The potent rod 

Of Ammin'B son [Moses], in Egypt’s evil day. 
Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 

V In IJiancasbire, waiping means lay- 
ing eggs : and hoys, on finding a bira’a 
nest, will ask— ” And how many egga 
tuts rim warped?”' 


Warp aad Weft» or WedC The 

” warp ” of a fabric ore the longitudinal 
threaus; the ”weft” or “woof” are 
threads which run from selvage to sel- 
vage. 

“ Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward's race ; 

CJi \ e aiiipie room and verge enough 
The characters of bell to trace.” . 

Gray : The Barw. 

Warrior Queen (The), Boadioea, 
Queen of the Iceni. 

** When the British warrior queeit, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods . . 

Cotvper: Boadicea, 

The Iceni were the faithful allies of 
Borne ; but, on the death of Prasutagus, 
king of that tribe, the Boman procurator 
took possession of the kingdom of I^su- 
tagus; and when the widow Boadicea 
complmned thereof, the procurator had 
her beaten with rods like a slave. 

Warwick. (Anglo-Saxon, ivar-wic, 
contracted from weering -wic (the forti- 
fied or gan-isoned town). A translation 
of the ancient British name Caer Leon, 

Warwick Lane (City). The site of 
a magnificent house belonging to the 
famed Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick. 
Warwolf. (Sve Werwolf.) 

WaBked Out (/ Hht thoroughly), I 
am thoroughly exhausted or done up ; I 
have no strength or spirit left in me. 

Washing. Wanh your dirty hnen at 
home (French). The French say the 
English do not follow the advice of 
washing theii- dirty linen en famille — 
meaning that they talk openly and 
freely of the faults committed bv min- 
isters, corporations, and individuals. All 
may see their dirty linen ; and as for its 
washing, let it be but washed, and the 
English care not who has the doing of 
it. Horace (2 Jvp., i. 220) sa3'8, “ nne tu 
egomet ccedam men ” (I do my own wiish- 
ing at home). Though the French assert 
that we disregard this advice, we have 
the familiar proverb, “It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest.” 

Washington of Columbia. Simon 
Bolivar (1785-1831). 


Was^sail (2 syl.). A salutation used 
on New Year’s Eve and New Year’s 
Day over the spieed-ale cup, hemto 
called the “wassail bowl.” (Ahglo-. 
Saion, h^i, be whole, be well.) 

WawMllen. Those who join a was- 
sail ; revellers, drunkards. 
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' Waadeicisg munridans ; 
from umitk^ to wander. Hie carel- 
eittgerain Sufisex are called wostiers. 

Wat. A familiar name for a hare. 

" By tbiB, poor Wat, ter off upon a bill. 

Staodaoo Ub hinder legB^virith listening ear." 

Shake9p£are : 1>utis tmd, A di ms. 

Watli Dsrke (Flintshire). A corrmi- 
tiou of Wato*6 Dyke. Wato was the 
father of Weland, the Vulcan of North- 
ern mytholQgj, and the son of King 
Vilidnr, hr & mmiaid. This dyke ex- 
tends from the ricmity of Basmgwerk 
AbheT» in a south - easterl}’' direction, 
into Bonhkghshire. The 6])iice between 
it and Offa’s Djke, ‘which in some parts 
is three miles, and in others not above 
500 yards, is neutral ground, where 
Britons, Banes, and Saxons met for com- 
mercial puxxKNms. ’ ’ {See Wan’s Dyke.) 

*' There ib b faiuotiB thing 
CKlIed Oflh'B Dyke, thni reaclietli far in lenntli. 
All kinds of ware the OnneB niifflit thither hrinff ; 
It wan free ground, and oulled the ilriton'ri 

fttrength. 

Wiit’B Uyee, likewlBO, ahmit f lie Haim* was set. 
Between which two both DnneB and HriimtH imn. 
And traffic Btiil. 

Churchyard : WtuihivcM a/ Wales (l.v?). 

Watch mglit. December 81st, to sec 
the Old Year out and the New Year in 
by n religious service. John Wesley 
grafted it on the religious system, biit 
it has been followed % most Christian 
communities. 

“Southey in his biography of tlio evangelist 
(Wealey) deminncea waicn-nijrlit as aiiorlier <»£ 
Wealey'B objeciiotiai>le in<fririitionB.’'-<-A’ott/Ny> 
hum Ouardian^ January I, lAUS, p. a. 

Watch on Board Ship. There ore 
tw'O sorts of watch— the /«w// w'ateh of 
four hours^ and the doy watch of tw'o, 
from 4 to 6 ; but strictly speaking a watch 
means four hours. The dog w’atches are 
introduced to prevent one party always 
keeping watch at the some time. {St e 
Wolf, Between dog and %vulj\ Dofi- 
Watch.) 

hf to 4 pim. Afternoon wntcii. 

4to 6 „ First dog-watch, 
oto 8 M Second dog-watch. 

< stols „ First night watch. 

IS to 4a.xn. Middle w'atcb. 

4 to 8 „ Morning watch. 

8 to 19 „ Forenoon watch. 

miere are two divisions which perform diitv 
nltemattly-'the scarlioafd Watch nnd the ikwc 
watch. Tlisiormer is called the captain’s watch 
In the inerdfiant servloe, often under the oom- 
nutnd of the second mate ; the port watch Is 
under the eommand of the drst mate. 

The Wateh. The gallant 42nd, 
linked with the 73rd, now called the 
BcyaJl. B^ig^danders, The; 42nd was the 
find corps raised for the royal service in 
rim . l^hlands. Their tart'an (1729) 

- ooliilMea'^ darir blue and 4ark ^en, 
and ww eiAed bku^ IroDii the contrast 


which their dark tartans furnished to riic 
scarlet and white of the other regimeifte. 

WatOh'et. Sky-btoe. (Anglo-Saxoh/ 
waadchet^ probably dye of tthe wood 
plant.) e ... 

Water. (%* Danciko Water.)' 

The Tathee of Watera. The htissiB- 
sippi (Indian, Miche Se^, riiO chief 
river ox North America. The Misaoiirl 
is its child. The Irrawaddy is so called 
also. 

Water. Blood thicker than waik\ 
{See under Blood.) 

CoMvt holp water. Fair, but empty 
words. In Fiench, “J?aw Unite de cmw. 

It* deep water. In difficulties ; in great 
pe^mlexity. 

ft makeh my month water. It is very 
iilluring; it makes me long for it.^ 
Saliva is excited in the month by strong 
desii'c. The French have the spae 
pluase : “ Cela fait reuir Vean d la 
ooKche.'* 

More water glideth by the mill than 
wut» the millef' of {Titm Androniem^ ii. 
1). Tlie Scotch say, “ Mickle water 
goes by the miller when ho sleeps.” 
{See nmle^* Millee.) 

(Per mnckle water drowied the millet*. 
(Sec Drown the Miller.) The weaver,, 
in fact, is hanged in his own yam. The 
French say, ” t w emlmrras de richesseP^ 

Of the first %cater. Of the hiabest 
type ; very excellent (See under Dia- 
mond.) 

tSmooth water mim deep. Deep thinkers 
are persons of few words ; barking dogs 
do not bite. There are two or three 
FreiirJi ju'orerUs of somcw'hat similar 
meaning. For example; '‘J?« ean en~ 
dormiv point tie se fe; ” again, “XVa// 
yni dort eat pire qite celle qui 
A calm exterior is lai’more to he feared 
than a tongue-doughty Bobadil. 

The moaeet water eaw its God and 
blushed. The allusion is to Christ’s 
turning water into wine at the marriage 
feast. Richard Crashaw (1670) wrote 
the Latin epigram in pentameter verse. 

“Nyiupba pudlca Dsum vidlt et erubnit." 

To back water. To ^w backwards in 
order to reverse the forward motion of a 
boat in rowing. 

To carry water to the rvoer. To carry 
coals to Newcastle. XnFrexuh^ jparfar 
de reau d la rivUreP* ^ 

Ib Jlah in irouibled water. The Freium 
saying ** FSeher en em iroMe^^ i.e. 
**Brqfiter dee tpoquee de trauhk et da. 
rMutim pmr faire eee e^fdfKee et lea 
fortune, (Silaire Le*0«i.) . , 
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.TohOdwaitr. Thattmf* hoUwa^. 
TDutt is sot oomet f it is -not tcotaole. 
Itiift'voMd wUehlei^ 

^ ^ ketp head above watef-* To 

remain tut of debt. When immersed in 
water, while the head is out of water, 
erne ia not drowned. 

Te throw cold water on a echeme. To 
discourage proposal ; to qieak of it 
slightin^y. 

Water* The coldest water known. 

Oedder than the water of Xonacris 
(iVoiy, xilL 2). 

Col der than the water of DircS. ^^Diree 
et bJenix. fontes sunt frigidissimi aestaie. 
intei' Bitmim et Segooregam^ in ripaferc 
Salonis amnisJ^^ {Marital.) 

Colder than the water of Dircenna. 
{Martial^ i. 51.) 

Colder than the Conthoporian Spring 
of Corinth, that froze up the gastric 
juiccR of those that sipped it. 

Water-galL The dark rim round 
tl)o eyes after much weeping. A j^cu- 
liar appearance in a rainbow wliich indi- 
cates more rain at hand. Gall ” is the 
Anglo-Saxon gealew (yellow). 

" And round about her iaar<difltalDiM r‘,\ e 

Blue rirclefl streauied.likerainbons in tho sky : 

Tbeso watergalls . . . foretell new siornis/' 

Shaknpeare i Rape of Lucreee, 

Waterdiole. The big water-hole. 
The bed of the sea ; the ocean. 

“We've got to the big water-hole at last . . . 
'Tis a long way across.''— Boldreu'ood; Rubbny 
HM(ter Arim,chAv. icn. 

Water-logged. Rendered immov- 
able by too much water in the hold. 
When a ship leaks and is water-logged, 
it will not make any progress, but is 
like a log on' the sea, tossed and sta- 
tionary. 

Water-PMt. John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman. (1580-1654.) 

“ 1 must confess I do want eloquence. 

And never scarce did learn my accidence, 

For having goc from * possum ' to * posset,' 

J there was gravelled, i|or could further get." 

Taylor the Water-Poet. 

Water-eky {A\ in Arctic naviga- 
tion, is a dark or brown sky, indicatmg 
an open sea. An ice^aky is a white one, 
or a sl^ tinted with orange or rose- 
oolour, indicative of a frozen sea. {See 

lOK-BUNK.) 

Water flteede {To). To add extra 
shares. Suppose a ^^trust ” {q.v.) consiste 
of IJlOO isharesuf £50 each, and thd proHt 
available for dividend is 40 per cent., 
the managers ** water Ihe stock,’* tlmi 
is, a^ another l,OOOfull 5 j«id-up shares 
to the original 1,000. There are now 
2,0()S shares, and the dividend, instead 


of £40 per cent., is reduced to £20*; Imt 
the shores are more easily sold, and ;the 
shareholders are increased in numhef^u 


Water of Jealouay {The). > If a 
woman was known to commit adultoy 
she was to be stoned to death, according 
to the Mosaic law. (Deut. xxii. 22.) It, 
however, the husband had no proof, but 
only Bus]^cted his wife of infidelity, ho 
might tiike her before the Sanhedrim to 
be examined, and if she denied it, she 
was given the “water of jealousy” 
to drink (Numb. v. 11-29). In this 
water some of the dust of the sanctuary 
was mixed, and the priest said to tho 
woman, “ If thou hast gone aside may 
Jehovah make this water bitter to thee, 
and bring on thee all the curses written 
in this law.” The x>riest then wrote on 
a roll tho curses, blotted the writing 
with the wattir, gave "it to the woman, 
and then handed to her the “water 
of jealousy” to drink. 

Water Tasting like Wine. Pliny 
(ii. 103^ tells us of a fountain in the Isle 
of indros, iii tho temple of Bacchus, 
which every year, on January 5th, tasted 
like wine. 

Baccius de Thermis (vi. 22) jgives 
numerous examples of similar vinous 


spring. 

In Lantcmiand 


there was a fountain 


ill tho middle of the temple, the water of 
wliich had the flavour of the wine which 


the drinker most liked. {Mabelais : Pan^ 


tagruely v. 42.) 


Waters {Samtarg). 

For anannia, S(’h\vaU>ai’h, St, Morilz. 

„ articular rlK'imialiwu, .\i\ Ics llaius. 

„ AHtbiiiii, Moun Uore. 

atonic gout, Uu> at. 

„ biliary olistructioiiu, Carlsbad. 

M calculous disorders, vieby and Coutrex^viUe. 

diabetes, NeiuMialir and Carlsbad. 

„ gout, Aix los Bains. 

„ cataiThal dysiteiMia, Homburg and 

„ obesity, ^arienlwd. 

„ plethoric gout, Carlsbad. 

„ scrofulous glandular affections, Kreuznaeti. 

„ skin diseases, Aix la Cbapelle and Constadt. . 
„ throat affections, Bourbonne, Aix - les - 
Bains, Uriage. Auterets, Baux Bonnes. 


Waterloo Cnp {The). A dog prize. 
Waterloo is on the banks of the Mersey, 
about three miles north of Liverpool. 


Waterworks {The). The shedding 
of tears. Many other meanings also. 

oil, miss, I never thought to have seen this 
day,’ and the waterworks began to play."-^ 
Thackeray. 


WatUng Street. A road extending 
east and west across South Britain. Be- 
ginning at Dover, it ran through Can- 
terbuiy to London, and thenoe toOardi-. 
gau. The word is a corruption of. 
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Weak as Water 


VUMna ^rata, the paved road of Vitel- 
Itas, called by the Britons Guet'aliu. 
Poetically the Milhy Wav” has been 
nailed the Watling Street of the dcy. 

"eeoands via princlialis dicittir Watelins- 
■tmM,teiMleoaAb eurostunro in sephyrum sep- 
tttntrionnlem. InclpU ... a Dovaria . . . usaue 
€ar<li^n.*'^l«etend. 

WattMlii. * ‘ Feinire de fetes galantes 
4 h fwt.” (1684-1721.) 

Wave. The ninth ware. A notion 
prevails that the waves keep increasing 
in regular series till themaximum arrives, 
and then the series begins again. No 
doubt when two waves coalesce they 
form a la^e one, but this does not occur 
at fixed intervals. The most common 
theory is that tlie tenth wave is the 
largest, but Tennyson says the ninth. 

“ And then tlie two 

Uropl to tho riive.nud watch’d the i;reat sen full, 
Wave after wave, each mightier iluin the lust, 
TiU laat. a ninth oue.gatlieriiig half the deep 
And full of vuicea, slowly nwe and iiluiiKed 
Boanug, and all the wave was m a name. ’ 

Tmnytiun : The Holy (iraiL 

Was-iNnid End (A). A thread 
waxed with cobbler’s wax and used for 
binding whips, fishing-rods, ropes, etc., 
for sewing boots and shoes, etc. It is 
woiotd and used for a bond. 


Wagr-lilt. A Yorkshire way^hit. A 
large overplus. Ask a Yorkshireman the 
distance of any place, and he will reply 
so many miles and a way-bit {wee^bit ) : 
but the way-bit will prove a frightful 
length to the traveller who imagines it 
means only a little bit over. The High- 
landers say, **A mile and a hitiock^' 
which means about two miles. 


Ways sad Mesas. A parliamentary 
term, meaning the method of raising the 
supidy of money for the current require- 
ments of the state. 


Wayfluing Tree TheGuel- 
der rose (g.r .). 


“ Wayferint Tree ! What RDclent rlaira 
Host thou to tfiat right pleauaut name ? 
Was it that some faint pilgrim came 
Unhopedly to thee, 

In the brown desert’s weary way, 

’Midst thirst aod toil's consuming sway, 

Ahdtfa • 

Ble 


tSMV suuaM Buu a uuuauiii&ue ciwofjfi 

1 there, aS ‘neath th.y shade he lay, 
Btessed the Wayfaring Tree ? “ W. U. 


‘ Waylaad» the Scandinavian Vulcan, 
liras BOB of the sea-giant Wate, and the 
■ea^nymph Wac-hilt. He was bound 
apprentice to Mimi the smith. King 
^mung cut the sinews of his feet, ana 
cast hiiw into prison, but he escaped in a 
featherfhoat. (Anglo-Saxon weaUm^ to 
fhhrioate.} 


Waylsnd Smtlh’ti Cave. A crom-s 

lech near Lamhoum, Berkshire. Scotty . 
in his Kenilworth (chap, xiii.), says, * 
’’Here lived a supernatural sim^, who 
would shoe a travmleris horse fora * con- 
sideration.’ His fee was sixpence, and if 
more was offered him he was offended.” 


Wayland Wood (near Watton, Nbr- 
folk), said to he the scene of the Babes 
in the Wood, and a corruption of ” Wail- 
ing Wood.” 

WayleavoB. Bight of way through 
private property for the laying of water- 
pipes and making of sewers, etc., pro- 
vided that only the surface-soil is util- 
ised by the proprietor. 

“ Mr. W(tod» made an attempt to get the Hoump 
of roiniuoUB tu commit itself to the proposition • 
That the present system of royalty rents and 
way leaves is injurious to the great industries." - 
J.%berty Ite»teu>, Aiiril 14tb, IMM, p. 307. 


Ways goose. An entertainment 
given to journeymen, or provided by the 
jounieymen themselves. It is mainly a 
printers’ affair, which literary men and 
commercial staffs may attend by invi- 
tation or sufferance. The word ways 
means a ’’ bundle of straw,” and ways^ 
goose a “ stubble goose,” properly the 
crowning dish of the entertamment. The 
Dutch wassen means ‘ ‘ to wax fat. ” The 
Latin anser stgaftm, (See Bbanfxast, 
Habvest Goo^.) ' 

** In the midlands and north of England, every 
newsimper 1ms its wa>zgoo8e."— SFVm Pall Mall 
Gazette, June 2Gth, 1884. 


We. (Coke, in the Institutes^ says tlie 
first king that wrote tve in his^^ants was 
King John. All the kings before him 
wrote ego (I). This is not correct, as 
Bichard Lion^heart adopted the rovul 
we. (See Itymei''s Fmdei'a,) 

We Three. Bid you never see the 
picture of “ We Three ” ? asks l^ir Andrew 
Agnecheek — ^not meaning himself. Sir 
Toby Belch, and the clown, but referring 
to a public-house sign of Two Logaer^ 
headsy with the inscription, *’ We three 
loggerheads be,” the thiM being the 
spectator. ^ 


We Left Our Geimtry fer Our 
CenntryM Oeed. We ore transported 
convicts. The line ooeuxs in a prologue 
written by Gheorge Barrington (a notori- 
ous piokpo^et) for the opening of the 
first playhouse at Sydney, in Australia, 
16th J^onuary, 1796. ^ 

•‘True patriots we, for he it understood, ^ , 
We loft our country for onr cunntry s good." 


Week fts Water. (^Smiijn.) 
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WMlc^oiMd ChrlstUut or Poll* 

(^). Irresolute ; not thorough ; 
a LMdicean, neither hot nor cold. 


* If any weak^-kneed Churchman. n^i)W besltailng 
hetweef his [political] party andf hb Church, is 
trying to persuade himself that no mischief is in 
the air, let him tak 


the air, let him take warning.''— Jiretesimper paro- 
srepA, October loth, l66a> 


' Weop'OB SalTO. A salve said to 
cure- wounds by sympathy. The salve is 
not applied to the wound, but to the 
instrument which gave the wound. The 
direction ** Bind tne wound and grease 
the nail ” is still common when a wound 
has been given by a rusty nail. Sir 
Kenelm D^by says the salve is sympa- 
thetic, and quotes several instances to 
prove that “ as the sword is treated the 
wound inflicted by it feels. Thus, if the 
instrument is kept wot, the wound will 
feel cool ; if held to the fire, it will feel 
hot ; ” etc. 


“ But she has ta'en the broken lance, 

Aud washed it from the clotted gore. 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er." 

Sir Waller Scott: Lay oj the Last limstrel, lii. SS. 


*.* If grease must be used to satisfy the iguor- 
aut, It CKU do no harm oti the rusty nail, but 
would certainly be harmful on the wound itself. 


Wear. Never wear the image of Deitp 
in a ring. So Pythagoras taught his 
disciples, and Moses directed that the 
Jews should make no image of God. 
Both meant to teach their disciples that 
God is incorporeal^ and not to be likened 
to any created form. (See lamhlichm: 
JhrotrepticSf symbol xxiv.) 

Never wear a brown hat in Friesland. 


(See Hat.) , 

To wear the wooden swot'd. (See 
Wooden.) 

To wear the willow. (See Willow.) 
To wear one's heart upon one's sleeve, 
(See under Heabt.) 


WeaaeL Weasels suck eggs. Hence 
Shakespeare— 


“ The woazel Scot 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks the^ncelj egg.” 

”T can suck melancholy out of a song, as a 
weasel sucks eggs.”— As Yoti, Like It, it. 5 . 


To catch a weasel asleep. To expect to 
find a very vigilant person nodding, off 
his guard ; to suppose that one who has 
his weather-eye open cannot see what is 
pmng before him. The French say, 
Creir avoir trouvb la pie au nid (To ex- 
pect to find the pie on its nest). The 
vigileiit habits or these animals explain 
ttbe i^sionB. 

^ WMtlier Breeder (J). A day of 
unusual fineness coming suddenly after 
a series of damp dull ones, eemecially at 
tbe time ot the year when suim a genial 


day is not looked for. Such a day is 
generally followed by fonl weather. 

Weather-ooek. By a Papal en^t- 
ment made in the miadle of the ninth 
century, the figure of a cock was set up 
on eveiy church-steeple as the emblem 
of St. Peter. The emblem is in allusion 
to his denial of our Lord thrice before 
the cock crew twice. On the second 
crowing of the cock the WfOning of his 
Master flashed across his memory, and 
the repentant apostle “went out and 
w-ept bitterly.^' 

Weather^eye. I hare mg weather* 
ege open. I have my wits a^ut me ; I 
know what I am after. The weather- 
eye is towards the wind to forecast the 
weather. 

Weather-gage. To get the weather* 
gagi of a person. To get the advantage 
over him. A ship is said to have the 
woather-gage of another when it has got 
to the windward thereof. 

“ Were the line 

Of Rokeby once combined with mine, 

1 gain the vreatUer-gauo of fate.” 

Sir Walter Scott: Bakdiy. 

Weather-glaee (The Peasant's) or 
“Poor man’s warning.” The scarlet 
pimpernel, wliich closes its petals at the 
approach of rain. 

“ riosed H the pink-eyed pimpernel : 

’Twill Hnrely rain ; I see with sorrow. 

Onr jauut must be put off to-morrow.” 

Jtr. .tenner. 

Web of Life. The destiny of an 
individual from the cradle to the grave. 
The allusion is to the three Fates who, 
according to Bomnn mythology, spin 
the thread of life, the pattern being the 
events which are to occui’. 

Wed is Anglo-Saxon, and means a 
pledge. The ring is the pledge given by 
the man to avouch that ne will perforin 
his part of the contract. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

The 6th anniversary is called the 
Woodeti wedding, 

Tho 10th anniversary id called the 
Tin wedding, 

The loth anniversary is called the 
Crystal wedding, 

llie 20th anniversary is called the 
China wedding, 

The 26th anniversary is called the 
Silver wedding. 

The 60th anniversary is called tho 
Goldm wedding, 

The 60th anniversary is called the 
Diamond wedding. From the nature of 
the gifts suitable far each respective 
anniversaxy. 
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WedAlac ftegw. MaiMbivt says 
the thumb ie too b^ to be set apatt, 
the forefinger and little finger are only 
half lorotected, the middle fin^ is called 
fned^icm^ and is too opnrobnoUB for the 
purpose of honour, so the only finger left 
IS the ^^nUlnts or wedding finger. (See 
Knm, J^OEBS.) 

Wadding Knhm. Undoubtedly, 
one knife or more tban one ivas lu 
Ohancer^B time p^ of a bride's para- 
ph^nalia. Allusions to this custom are 
very numerous. 

See. at my airdle hang my wedding knives.” 

DeUier : MiUeh iu Jjoudon (lOSl). 

Wadneaday. Woden-es or Odm-es 
Day, called by the French “ Mercredi ” 
pieicuxy’s Day). The Persians regard 
it as a ^'red-letter day,” because the 
moon was created on the fourth day. 
(Genesis iv. 14-19.) 

*.* But the last Wednesday of November is 
called ” Black Wednesday.'* 

Waed Of Woroaater (The), The 
elm, which is very common indeed in the 
oounly. 

Waada. Widow'e v^eeds. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ivoid^ a garment.) Tliere are the 
compounds n'eed^hrh (breeches or gar- 
ment for the breech), wmdless (naked or 
without clothing), and so on. Spenser 
speaks of 

* A goodly lady clad in hunter’s weed." 

Waaptag Brides. A notion long 
prevail^ in this country that it augured 
ill for a matrimonial alliance if the biide 
♦lid not weep profusely nt the wedding. 

As no witch could shed more than 
three tears, and those from her left eye 
only, a copious flow of tears gave.a8.sur- 
ance to the husband that the lady had 
not "pligihted her troth” to Satan, and 
was no witch. 

Waapliig Cross. To gio hy Weeping 
Croee, To repent, to grieve. In ancient 
times weej^^ crosses were crosses where 
penitents offered their devotions. In 
Stafford there is a weeping cross. 

"Few men have wedded . . . their paramours 
. . . but liave come home by Weeping Cross."— 
Florio : Montaiffne. 

WaapiBg Phlloaaipliar. HeracH'tos. 
So csdl^ because he grieved at the folly 
^ man. (Flonrished b.c. 600.) 

Waaidiig Salat (The). St. Swithin. 
So ci^ed from the tradition of forty 
days* lain, if it rains on July 16th. 

Tmagt AaSlior, Be ofL get you 
gone. To wrigh anchor is to lift it from 
its m^rings, so that the ship may start 


on her voyage. As soofi as tida is done 
the ship is under^weigk^.el hi' move- 
ment. (Saxon, uwgan, to lift up, ^eairy.) 

“ off with you : come, come i weig]^ a&(dior." 

—SirW.Seatt: the Antiquary. f) > 

Weighed In the Bhlmde, and 
found Wanting. The custom of weigh- 
ing the Maharajah of Travancoro in a 
scale against gold coin is still in use, and 
is called Tala&bamm, The gold is heaped 
up till the Maharajah rises well in tlie 
oir. The priests chant their Vedic 
hymns, the Maharajah is adored, and 
the gold is distributed among some 15,000 
Brahmins, more or less. 

Weight. A dead weight. (SeeDsAJi.) 

Welght-fbr-age Baee (A). A sort 
of handicap (q.v,)^ but the weights ore 
apportioned according to certain con- 
diuons, and not acoormng to the dictum 
of a " capper.” Horses of the same age 
carry similar weights eeetet'ut paHhits. 
(See Selling - BACE, Plate, Sweep- 
stakes.) 

WelBsnlchtwo (vice^neecht-vo). 1 
know not where ; Utopia ; Kennoquhair ; 
an imaginary place in Carlyle's Sartor 
Iteeartue. (See Utopia.) 

Weloher. (See Welsheb.) 

Weld or Wold. The dyeris-weed 
(resida luteOla), which yields a beautiful 
yellow dye. (Anglo-Siaon, geld or. gold, 
our yellow, etc.) 

Well Begun Is Half Done. " The 

licginning is half the whole.” (Pgtha^ 
goras.) • 

Preach : “ Heureux comincncemeiit 
est la moitic de TcEUvre.” *'Ce n'est 
que le premier pas qui coOte.” 

Latin: "Incipe dimidium fact! est 
ccBpisse.” (Ausonius.) 

Dimidium facti, quicoepit, habet.” 

Horace. . 

" Fadlius est incitare currentom, quam 
commovere languentem.” [Cicero.) 

Well^heloved. Ohairles VI. of 
France, le Lien^aim^ (1368, 1380-1422.) 

Well-founded Dootor. .^gid'ius 
deColumna. (*-1316.) 


Well of Bnglfoh Uhdellled. So 



Wdll of Bt. Xoyno [Cornwall]^ The 
reputed virtue of this well is that whidi^ 
ever of a married pair first drinks its 
waters will be the paramount poww of 
the houset Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. The gentienum left the bride 
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Wewolf 


at the (diiiTch door, hut the lady took a 
bottle of the 'WHter to church. 

Well ef Baitmirlfti now called 
NablAs, js seventy-five feet deep. 

W& of WUritom. Thia was the 

well under the protection of the |?od Mi- 
niir Oom, by drinking thereof, 

became the wisest of all beings. 
dinavmn mythology^ 

Wello (Somersetshire). So called 
from St. Andrew’s Well. 

Weller (Sam), Pickwick’s factotum* 
His wit, fidelity, archness, and wiile- 
awakedness are inimitable. (Dickens: 
Diekicick Papers.) 

Tmy Weller. Father of Sam. Type 
of the old stage-coachman; portly in 
size, and dresi^ in a broad-brimmed 
liat, grcat-coat of many capes, and top- 
boots. His stage-coach was his castle, 
and elsewhere lie was as green as a 
sailor on terra firmn. (Dickens: Pick- 
iru'k Papers.) 

Wellington. Arthur Wellesley ^ Duke 
rtf Wellington^ called “ The Iron Tluke,” 
from his iron constitution and iron will. 
( 1769 - 1852 .) 

Wellington'* s hm'se^ Copenhagen. (Died 
at the age of twenty-seven.) (tke 
Horse.) 

Le Wellington des Joneiirs, Lord 
Eivers was so called in Paris. 

“ Le Wellintrton des Joiieurs lost £sasm al: a 
hittiiiK, hetfinninff at twelve at nigbt, and ending 
at seven ilie fnllowtng \nornio«:’ — EiUiibnrgii 
Iiei-ien\ J nly, 1844. 

WelelL Ambassador (ne). The 
cmckoo. Logan, in his poem To the 
Cnekuo calls it the “messenger of 
Spring”: but the Welsh iimbiissador 
means that the bird announces the 
migration of Welsh labourers into 
England for summer employment. 

“Why, thon rogue of univerBality, do I not 
know tbeep Thin Bound 1b like the cuckoo, the 
WelBii amhaSBador."— ; A Tnek to Catch the 
O/'l One, iv. a. , 

WeUh MAIII. Same as a “ battle 
loyal.” (See Battle.) 

Welsh Mortgage (A). A pledge of 
land in which no day is fixed for re- 
demption. 

Welsb Rabbit. Cheese melted and 
spread over buttered toast. The word 
rabbit is a ooiruption of rare-bit. 

** The WelBbtnan he lot'ed toasted clieeee. 

Which made his mouth like a mouse-trap.** 
When Good King Arthur Ruled the Land. 

Wslfib'er. One who lays a bet, but 
absconds if he loses. It means a Welsh- 
man, and is based upon the nursery 


rhyme, “ Taffy was a Welshmsiiy Taffy 
was a thief.” 

Wenoh (A) is the Anglo-Saxon word 
wenclCf a child. It is now chiefly 
used derogatorily, and the word toench^ 
ing is qune offensive. In the Midland 
counties, when a peasant addresses bis 
wife as “mj' wench,” he expresses 
endearment. 

WcQCh, like girl, was at one time applied 
to either sex. Chaucer has “ yongc-girls ” tor 
youngsters «f both sexes. W© find the pljrase 
“knave-girl" used tor boys; and Jshoc, jd the 
Ormiilnm, is called a wench or wenubef, 

]«rly, “inatrt" is applied to both sexes, nencf* 
the roiiiiHiund mtEden-foBrnne, a fenmle child or 
iiiaideii. 

Wer’ner, alios liruitznery alias Cotmt 
Siegendorf. Being driven from the do- 
minion of his father, he wandered about 
as a beggar for twelve years. Count 
Strarcuheim, being the next heir, hunted 
him from place to place. At length 
Strarenheini, travelling through Silesih, 
was rescued from tlie Oder by Ulric, and 
lodged in an old palace where Werner 
had liceii lodging for some few days. 
V. enier robbed Stral'enheimof a rouleau 
of gold, but scarcely bad he done so when 
he recogiii.sed in I^lric his lost sou, and 
chid him for saving the count. Ulric 
murdered Stral'enheira, and provided for 
his father’s escape to Siegendorf castle, 
near Ihumie. Werner recovered his do- 
minion, but found that his son was a 
murderer, and imagination is left to fill 
up the future fate of both father and 
son. (Byron : Werner.) 

Wer'tlior. The sentimental hero of 
(loethe’s romiince called 7*he Sori'mvs of 
Werther. 

Werwolf (French, lonp^garou). A 
bogie who roams about devouring in- 
fants, sometimes under the form of a 
man, sometimes as a wolf followed l>y 
dogs, sometimes as a white dog, some- 
times OB a black goat, and occasionally 
invisible. Its skin is bullet-proof, unless 
the bullet has been blessed in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Hubert. This super- 
stition was once common to almost all 
Europe, and still liujo^rs in Brittany, 
Limousin, Auvergne, Servia, Walladiia, 
and White Russia. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury a council of theologians, convoked 
by the Emperor Sigismund, gravely 
decided that the loup-garou was a 
reality. It is somewhat curions that we 
say a “bug-bear,” and tiie French a 
“ bug- wolf.” (“ Wer-wolf ” is ./l^lo- 
Saxon wery atnon^and wolf— a man in the 
pemblanoe fji a wolf. “ Gar ” of gar-ou 
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is 4Mr or nmr^ % man ; and ou,*’ a 
siarnmtto of cre^ an ogre.) ^ 

? Ovid tells the storv of Lycdon, 
King of Arcadia, turned into a wolf 
bewise he tested the divinity of Jupiter 
by earviog unto him a “ haw of human 
flesh” 

Herodotus describes the Nenri as sor- 
cerers, who had the power of assumiug 
once a year the shim of wolves. 

PHny relates t^ait one of the family of 
Anteus was chosen annually, by lot, to 
be transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape he continued for nine years. 

St. Patrick, tre. are told, converted 
Vereticns, Kii^ of Wales, into a wolf. 

Wanlnpmil. A follower of John 
Wedey (1703-1791), founder of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

WoMOi; or Went Saaron Kingdom, 

included Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, 
Sotrey, Gloucestershire, and Bucks. 

Wencmbroland [Land of the Went 
Moore \ . Geoffrey of Monmouth says (i v. 
17) that Har or Ma'rius. son of Arvir'- 
agus, one of the descendants of Brutus 
the Trojan wanderer, kiUed Rodric, a 
Piet, and set up a monument of lus vic- 
tory in a place which he called “ West- 
mar-land,” and the chronicler adds that 
the ” inscription of this stone remains to 
this day.” (Saxon, WeH^morifig^land.) 

Wet, To have a wet. To have a drink. 

Wet-bob and Dry-bob. At Eton 
a w^-hob is a boy who goes in for 
boating, but a dry-bob is one who goes 
in for cricket. 

Wet VtBger ( With a), easily, directly. 
tour de fnain.'* The allusion is 
to the old custom of spinning, in which 
tiie spinner constantly wetted the fore- 
flnger with the mouth. 

^ I can bring myself roanU with a wet Anger."— 
JMr W. 8eoU: Redgatmtlet^ chap, ixiii. (auU in 
many other places). 

•< qnie spirit tieiiur grieved and provoked. . . . 
will not return agmn with a wet finger."— <?(mpe ; 
Whole AfmourotfOod, p. 458 (Ml6). 

** 1 can find . 

One with a wet finger that is stark blind." 

Trial of Leroe and Fartwie (1508). 

Wham. " Canst thou bring me thither ? 

Psosoat. With a wet finger." 

Wisdom of Pr. VodifpoU (1000). 

(Elizabeth). A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan Warner, an 
Amaricaii writw, author of The Wide 
Wide Worldt and other works. 


^ ^ Brldgo XMHmore* In 

j^gyeat Ixi^ Rebellion of 1798, May 
/'25flv..«8Qme 14,000 Irish insurgents at- 
Wekfora, defeated the garrison, 
tOL deaHi fill those taken prboners, 


and on tiie 30th frightened the town* 
into a surrender. They treated the Pro- 
testants with the utmost borbmrity, and, 
after taking Enmaoorth y, encamps on 
VinegM Bull (^.r.). when inf<^ed 
that Wexmrd was retaken by the Eng- 
lish, the insurgents massacred about a 
thousand Protestant prisoners in cold 
blood. 


Weyd-mmmt. The Anglo-Saxon 
name for June, ” because the beasts did 
then weyd in the meadow, that is to say, 
go and feed there.” ( Veretegan.) 

WliAle. Not a fish, but a cetaceous 
mammal. 


A groMp of wlialps is called a school. 

Tiie/n£ is called lilublier. 

The female is called a cow. 

Tlie/oro-l/mtoare called imddles. 

The male is called a bull-whale. 

The epear used in whale-Sshlng is called a 


hariioon 

The 


le young of whales is a enh or calf. 


Toothbd- WHALES include sperm - 
urliales and dolphins. 

Whale-bone whales include i-or- 
quals and humpbacks. 


Wbale. Verg like a whale. Very 
much like a cock-and-bull story; ii 
fudge. Hamlet chaffs Polo'nius by com- 
panng a cloud to a camel, and then to a 
weasd, and when the courtier assents 
Hamlet odds, ‘*Or like a whale”; to 
which Polonius answers, **Yety flke a 
whale.” (Act iii. 2.) 

Wbalebone (2 syl.). White an 
whalebone. Our foreiathers seemed to 
confuse the wali*us with the whale; 
ivory was made from the teeth of the 
walrus, and “white as whalebone” is 
really a blunder for “white as walrus- 
ivory.” 

Wbamolillb (2 syl.). A Whamcliffe 
nweting is a meelmg of the shareholders 
of a railway company, called for the 
purpose of obtaining their assent to a 
bill in Parliament bearing on the com- 
pany’s railway. So cadtM from Lord 
WhamoliiEe, iu originator. 

Wharton* Fhilip Wharton, JDukepf 
Northumberland, described by Pope iii 
the Moral Beeage in the lines begin- 
ning— 

" wiiartoD, tbe scorn and wonder of our days." 

A most brilliant orator, but so licentious 
that he wasted his patrimony in drunk- 
enness and self-indulgence. He was 
outlawed for treason, and died in a 
Wretched condition at a Bemaidme ooh^ 
vent in Catalonia. (1898-1781.) 
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What we Gave we Haw, 
we Spent we Ba4, What 
we Lett. Epitaph of the Good BmI of 
Courtenay. (6rie4o« .* Sistory of the 
(Jmiemy Family,) ^ , 

TM epitaph in St. Georgtft church, 
Poncaster, runs thus : 

“How now, who is here? 

I, Rohln of DoncaRtere 

And Margaret, my foori*. 

That I spent, that I had ; 

That I gave, that I have ; 

That I left, that I lost." 

This is a free translation of Martial’s 
distich— * 

“Extra fortnnam eat quidqufd donatur amiois 
(juas dfderis, solus semper halieliis opes. 

Whafe What. He knows ivhatU 
what. He is a shrewd fellow not to be 
imposed on. One of the senseless ques- 
tions of logic was “ Quid est quid 1 ’ 

“ He knew what’s what, and that's as high 
As metaplij sir wit ran flj 

Hut/er ; Hudibras, iiavt i, canto 1. 


Whately. Archbishop of Dublin, 
nicknamed at Oxford “the White 
Bear” (White from his white overcoat, 
end Bear from the rude, unceremonious 
way in which he would trample upon 
an adversary in argument). (1787-1863.) 


Wheal or Hucl means a tin-mine. 
{Coniwall.) 


Wheatear (the bird) has no connec- 
tion with oi^er wheat or ear ^ hut it is tlie 
Anglo-Saxon hwit (white), ears (rump). 
Sometimes called the White-rump, and 
in Freimh blaueulet (the little blanc- 
cul). So called from its white rump. 


WheeL Emblematical of <St. Gatha- 
riiie, who ivas put to death on a wheel 
somewhat resembling a chaff-cutter. 

St. Doua'tus bears a wheel set round 
with lights. 

St. Euphe’mia and St. Willigis both 
carry wheels. 

St. Quintin is sometimes I'epresented 
with a broken wheel at his feet. 

‘ To put onds spoke into another man's 
wheel. {See wmr Spoke.) 


WheA of rartnne (r<A«). Fortuna, 
the goddess, is represented on ancient 
monuments with a wheel in her hand, 
emblematical of her inconstancy. 


« Tbougli Fortune’s malic-e o\ erthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the (ximpass of her whepi." 

Shakespwn: b Hcitrj/ V/.,iv, a 


WhOlpo> Fifth-rate men of war. 
Thus, in Howell’s letters we read, “At 
the return of this fleet two of the whelps 
were cast away ’’ ; and in the Travels 
of Sir W. Breretm we read, “ I went 
aboard one of the king’s ships, called the 
ninth which is . ... 216 ton and 


tonnage in king’s books.” In Queen 
ElizaMth’snavy waa a ship called Xton’s 
JFhelp, and her navy was distinguished 
as first, second . . . tenIJi whelp. 

WhetotoBO. (&d Acaus Naviub.) 

Whototone of Wltto (The) (1556), 
W Bobert Eecorde, a treatise on algebra, 
liie old name for algebra was the 
“ Cossic Art,” and Cos ingenii rendered 
into English is “the Whetstone of 
Wit.” It will be remembered that the 
maid told the belated traveller in the 
Fortunes of Kigel that her master had 
“ no other books but her young mis- 
tress’s Bible .... and her master’s 
WheUtone of Witfey by Eobert Eecorde.” 


Whig is from Whiggam-morey a cor- 
ruption of Ugham^more (pack-saddle 
thieves), from the Celtic ugham (apack- 
saddle). The Scotch insurgent Coven- 
anters were called pack-saddle thieves, 
from the pack-saddles which they used 
to employ for the stowage of plunder. 
The Marquis of Argyle collected a baud 
of these vagabonds, and instigated them 
to a. i him in opposing certam govern- 
ment measures in the reign of James 
1., aud in the reign of Charles II. all 
who opposed government were caUed 
the Argyle u'hggamors, contracted into 
whigs. (See Toby.) 


“Th<' ■fiuth-weat counties of Root land have 
Rcldoiti coru onongli to serve tbem all tbeyear 
ronhd, am!, flu* northern iwrts producing more 
than they used, those in the west went in suivmar 
to liny at Leith the stores that came from the 
north. From tlie word toblirgam, used in driving 
their horses, nil iliat drove were called the wliig- 
ottiHon, contracted into whip«. Now, in the year 
before the uews came down of Duke Hamil- 
tou'b defeat, tlie niinisrers animated their people 
to use and march to Edinburgh ; and tliey came 
up, marching on the lieadof their intnshos, with 
an unheard-of furj, praying and preaching all 
the way as they came. The Marquis of Argyle 
and his pnrt> came and lieaded tbem, they heuig 
nliout «.ouo. This was called the “ Whlggamoi# 
Inroad ’’ ; and ever after that, all who oppose 
the court came in contempt to lio called whtgK 
Fnmi Scotland the word was brought into Eng- 
land. where it is now one of our unhappy terms 
of disnDion.''—Bi«Aop Burnet ; Otra Times. 


Wbiff'glBiB* The TOlitioal tenets of 
the Whigs, which may to broadly' stated 
to he political and religioul liberty. 
Certainly Bi^op Burnet’s assertion that 
they are “ opposed to the court ” may or 
may not be true. In the reigns of 
Charles II. and his brother James, no 
doubt they were opposed to the court, 
but it was for otherwise in the reign of 
William III., George 1., etc., when the 
Tories were the anti-court party. 


Whip (A)y in the Xiegislative Assem- 
blies, is a person employed to whip up 
members on either ade. The Whips 
give notice to members that a motion u 
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Mp«eled wlien their individiud TOto may 
be dMtabl^ Ibe* tsirctikT 
mQftiio!ii ie expected when your vote is 
^eamestly’ required.** . If the word 
« eamesw ** has only one red-ix^ dash 
under it the receiver is expected to come, 
if it has two dashes it that he 

ouffht to oome» if it has three dashes it 
means that he must come, if four dashes 
it means '^stay aw^ at your peril.*’ 
Ihese notices are mohnically called 
** Bsd Warn.** " (Anmal B/egieter, 1877, 
p* 8d) ^ 

A wfdp^ A notice sent to a member 
of Baiftiunept by a ** whip ” (see above) 
to be in his ]p&oe at the time stated 
when a ** divisum ” is expected. 

wtihP. He whipped 7'ouud the comer 
— ^ran round it quickly. (Dutch, ivippen ; 
Welsh, ehwipwio^ to whip; chwip, a 
fiick or ftirt.) 

He whipped it up hi a minute. Xhe 
allusion is to the hoisting machine called 
a whip. A single whip is a rope passing 
over one pulley ; a double whip is a rope 
passed over two single pulleys attached 
to a yard-arm. 

Wldp-dof Pay. October 18 (St. 
Luke’s Day). Brand tells us that a 
^est about to celebrate mass on St. 
Luke’s Day, happened to drop the pyx, 
which was snatched up by a dog, and 
this was the origin of Whip-dog Day. 
{BopuUar AntiquUies^ ii. 273.) 

Wlilpwlt]i81aK8trliigB(r4£). Called 
**fhe Bloody Statute.” The religious 
code of xix articles ^acted by Convo- 
cation and Parliament in the reign of 
Heniy Vm. (1639). 

WUpping Boy. A boy kept to be 
whipped when a prince deserv^ chas- 
tisme^. Mungo Murray stood for 
ObarlM I., Bsmaby Fit^tii<^ for 
EdwairdYl. {FuUer: Church History^ 
ii. 342.) D’Ossat and Du Perron, 
afterwards cardinals, were whij^d by 
Clement VIU. for Henri IV. of France. 
Also called a whip-hoy. 

WlitslKen. A security for money. 
John de Castro of Portugal, having cap- 
tured the castle of Diu, in India, bor- 
rowed of the inhabitants of Goa 1,000 
piSColes for the maintenance of his fleet, 
and gave one of his whiskers as securi^ 
of payment, saying, ^‘AU the gold in 
the world cannot equal the v^ne of this 
natural ornament, which 1 deposit in 
your hai^.” 

- Wlilili*lq|r» Oontracted from the 
Gaelic aoshk-^a-ptn (wate^ ^ bealfh). 


Usquehaui^ Iridi 
of ufe); esm de 
life), 

L.Z. whiskg. {See L.L. Wbzbxt.) 

Whiskgy drink divine (&6 scnig^ was 
by O’Le^, not by John Shedmar 

V As a pretly general rule the Scotch 
word is whisky, and the Irish word 
whisky, without tile c. 

Whiakyflrlnlnwr. The trish whisky^ 
drinker. John [Jack] Sheehan, sutiior 
of The Irish n^xsky •drinker^ e Helpers 
in BefUley's Miseellany. 

Wlxiat. Cotton says that f ^ the game 
is so called from the suenoe that is to be 
observed in play.” Dr. Jdmson has 
adopted this denvation ; but Taylar the 
Water-poet (1650). Swift (17%^ and 
Bairin^n (1787) caBed the gome Whisk, 
to the great discomfltnie of tiiis ety- 
mology. Pope (1715) called it whist. 

IT Ihe first known mention of whist 
in print was in a book colled The 
Motto, published in 1621, where it is 
called whisk. The earliest Imown use 
of the present spelling is in Butler’s 
Hudibras (1663). 

JiOt nico T*i(iuutte tlie boaat of Fittnce reiuain, ' 

And BtudiouB Ombre be tbe pride of SieiD } 

I nvention'a praise ataall England yield to none. 

While Bbe can call deligbtfal Whiat ber owii."^ 
Alexander Thomeoa ; A poem in eight cantos on 
Whist. (Second edition, 

1 1 Whistle (noun). Champion of , the 
whistle. The person who can hold out 
longest in a drinking bout. A Done, in 
the train of Anne cu Denmark, had an 
ebony whistle placed on the table, and 
whoever of his guests was able to blow 
it when the rest of the company were too 
far gone for the purpose was called the 
champion. Sir Bob^ Laurie of Max- 
welton, after a rouse lasting three nights 
and three days, left the Bane under 
the table and blew bis requiem on the 
whistle. 

To wet one^s whistle. To take a drink. 
Wliistle means a pipe (JjbMix, fistula ; 
Saxon, hwistle), hence the wind-pipe. 

** Bo was bir jolv wbiatalsrell y-wet." 

Chancer : Canterburg Tales. 

Ym paid too dearly for your whistle. 
You paid dearly for sometimig you 
fancied, but found that it did not 
answer your expectation. The allusion 
is to a story told by Dr. Franklm of his 
nephew, who set his mind on a coxmnmi 
whistie, which he bought of a boy te 
four times its value. fWiklm says the' 
ambitious who dance attendance on 
court, the nxiaer who ^rives tbis wwld^ 
and the next for gold, the hbertiiic who 
ruins Ids health for pletrare, the f/ktk 
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who marries a brute for mca^f aillli 
<k'too muoh for their whietle.” 

. mnh the whistle. Worth calli^ 
worth iuvitmg ; worth notice, ^ ■' 

Heyv^dd, in'^e of his di^guee <»] 
sistiiig entirdy of proverbs, says, ^ 
is a poor dog that is not woorth tl » 
whist^g.” (Soneril says to Albany— 


I have been -worth the 

iShoiteqwara ; Kine Lear^ i\*. S 


Wblatle (verb). You may whistle j ■ 
that You must not ezp^ it. The r 
ferenoe is to sailors whistling for tl i 
wind. “ They call the winds, but w 
they come when they do call them ? ” 


Only a lltUe lionr ago 
I was whiatiing to St. Antonio 
For a capful of wind t<» fill our mi I. 

And instead of a breeze be has sent a gale 
Loiiafelloic : Goldm Legend, \- 


You must whistle for hmve. In the o 
whistle-tankards, the whistle comes in 
play when the tankard is empty, to an- 
nounce to the drawer that more liquor 
is wanted. Hence the expression, If a 
man wants liquor, he must whistle for it. 


Whistle Down the Wind (To). Tc 
defame a person. The cognate phrase 
“blown upon” is more familiar. The 
idea is to whistle down the wind that 
the reputation of the person may be 
blown upon. 


Whistle for the Wind. (See Cap- 
PUIL.> 


What gales are sold on Lapland’s shore ! 
How whistle rash bids tern pests roar ! ” 

Waiter Scott : Rokeby, ii. 11. 


White denotes purity, simplicity, and 
candour ; innocence, truth, and ho^. 

The ancient Druids, and indeed the 
priests generally of antiquity, used to 
wear white vestments, os do the clergy 
the Established Church of England 
when they officiate in any sacred service. 
The magi also wore white robes. 

The head of Osiris, in Egypt, was 
adorned with a white tiara; all her 
ornaments were white ; and her priests 
were clad in white. 

The priests of Jupiter, and the Ha- 
men Dialis of Borne, were clothed in 
white, and wore white hats. The victims 
offered to Jupiter were white. The 
Boman festivals were marked with white 
chalk, and at the death of a Geesar the 
national mourning was white; white 
horses were sacrificed to the sun, white 
oxen were selected for sacrifice by the 
DxuidSj and white elephants axe held 
sacred m Siam. 

The Femians Affirm that the divinitiQB 
jxahablted in white. 


S 

White Bird Gonscienoe, or 

the soul of man. The Mahometans have 
prese^ed the old Boman idea in the 
doctrine that the souls of tiie just lie 
under the throne of Ood, like white 
birds, till the resurrection mom." 

“ A white bird. »be told him once . . . )>e 
carry on bis boeom across a crowded public plAce 
—bis own soul was like that."— Pater Ifartice the 
A’pteureoR, chap. h. 

White Brethren or Whlte«eled 
Brethren. A sect in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Mosoeim gays 
(bk. ii. p. 2, chap, v.) a certain pri^ 
came from the Alps, dad in white, with 
an immense concourse of followers all 
dressed in white linen also. They 
marched through several provinces, fol- 
lowing a cross borne by their leader. 
Boiuface X. ordered their leader to be 
burnt, and the multitude dispersed. 

White Caps. A rebellious pa^ of 
zealous Mahometans, put down by Hien- 
long tlie Chinese emperor, in 17oS. So 
called from their head-dress. 


White Capa. An influential family 
in Kerry (Ireland), who acted a similar 
part as Judge Lynch in America. When 
neighbours became unruly, the white 
caps visited them during the night and 
beat them soundly. Their example was 
followed about a hundred years ago in 
other j)artB of Ireland. 

White Capa (1891). A party in North 
America opposed to the stnet Sabba- 
tarian observance. So called because 
they wear high white caps. First heard 
of at Okawa^le, Illinois. 


Whlte*ooat (A). An Austrian sol- 
dier. So called l^cause he wears a white 
coat. Similarly, an English soldier is 
called a red-coat. In old Borne, ad 
saga ire meant to become a soldier,” 
and tumre sagum to enlist, from the 
sagiim or military cloak worn by the 
soldier, in conti'adistinotion to the toga 
worn by tho citizen in times of peace. 

White Cockade. The badge worn 
by the followers of Charles Edward, the 
Pretender. 

White Compaiiy '( The). ** Le Bhnehe 
Coinpagnie.^^ A band of French cut- 
throats organised by Bertrand du Gues- 
din and led against Pedro the Cruel. 


Se faisnient appeller ' La Blanche Ooimngnie,* 
parce iiu’ila iiortoient toua une croIx blancbe 
mir rei&ule, cuiunie voulant temoigner qtl'ila 
n'avoieni priB les armes aue pour Abollr le Ju- 
dalBine eu Eopagne, et coinbattre le Prince qui 
le protegesit.”— Hietorigsea ^ 

White Ciar Clhe). Strictly speak- 
mir mAJuis the Czar of Mnscowi the 
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King of Muscovy was called the White 
King from the white robes which he 
wore. The King of Poland was called 
the Black King. 

“dunt qui principem MobcovIo) Album Reffem 
inmcumnt. Ego quidcai cauBam dillgentor 
tiuierer»m, cur regia albi uomitie appellareiiur, 
ouin nemo principum MoBcovis eo tltiilo nutea 
[Ivan IJI.] cssec ubus . . . Credo auteni ut PerBam 
nunc propter rubea tegiiinenta capitis *Klssil- 
masa*^ (i.e. ruboum caput) vocant : ita reges 
Moacovim propter alba tegumenta * Albos Jlegea ‘ 
a pi>ellari.’'— iStgiamterad. 

“ The xnarriago of the Czarevitch vritU the 
Princess Alex of Hease (zayD 'will impress the 
Oriental mind with the exiKictation that the 
Empress of India and the White Czar will hence- 
fnrtli . . . labour to avoid the . . . mischief of 
aisagreemeut.*'— TAe Standard^ Apiil Slst, 18U4. 

White Elephant. King of the 
White Elephant. The proudest title 
borne by kin^ of Ava and Siam. 
In Ava the white elephant bears the 
title of *‘lord,” and has a minister of 
high rank to superintend his household. 

The lemd of the White Elephant. Siam. 

To hoAje a white elephant to keep. To 
have an expensive anduiiprofiUibie dig- 
nity to su^ort, or a pet article to take 
care of. For example, a person moving 
is determined to keep a pet carpet, and 
therefore hires his house to fit his carpet. 
The King of Siam makes a present of a 
white elephant to such of his courtiers as 
he wishes to ruin. 

White Feather. To show the white 
feathei'. To show cowardice. No game- 
cock has a white feather. A white 
feather indicates a cross-breed in birds. 

Showing the white feather . Some years 
ago a bloody war was raging between 
the Indians and settlers of the back- 
woods of North America. A Quaker, 
who refused to fly, saw one day a horde 
of savages ■ rushing down towards his 
house. He set food before them, and 
when they had eaten the chief fastened 
a white feather over the door as a badge 
of friendship and peace. Though many 
bands passed that house, none ever 
violated the covenant by injuring its 
inmates or property. 

Wblte Friars. The Carmelites. So 
‘ called because they dressed in white. 

WhiiefriarSy London. So called from 
a monastery of White Friars which for- 
merly stood in Water L^e. 

Whitefriarst A n6vel, by Emma 
Bobinson. 

White Harvest {J) . A late harvest, 
when the mund is white of a morning 
with hoamost. The harvest of 1891 
was a white harvest. 

White Hat. i^See under Hat.) 


White Horse of Wantage (Berk- 
shire), cut in the chalk hills. This horse 
commemorates a neat victory gained by 
Alfred over the Danes, in the reign of 
his brother Ethelred I. The battle is 
called the battle of iBscesdun (Alhtree- 
hill). The horse is 374 feet long, and 
may be seen at the distance of ^lifteen 
miles. {Dr. Wise.) 

An annual ceremooy was once held, 
called “ Scouring the White Horse.** 

White Horses. Foam-crested waves. 

“The resemblance . . . has commonly been 
drawn between thu horse [and the waves], iu 
regard to his mnne, and the foam-tipped waves, 
which are still called white horses.*'— w. E. OluA> 
stone: mneteenUi Century, November, 1885. 

White Honse. The presidential 
mansion in the United States. It is a 
building of freestone, painted white, at 
Washington. Figuratively, it means 
the Presidency ; as, “ He has his eye on 
the White House.’* (51^^ Whitehall.) 

White Ladies [Les Dames Dlanches]. 
A species of fee on Normandy. They 
lurk in ravines, fords, bridges, and other 
nai'row passes, and ask the passenger to 
dance. If they receive a courteous an- 
swer, well ; hut if a refusal, they seize 
the churl and fling him into a ditch, 
where thorns and briars may serve to 
teach him gentleness of manners. 

V The most famous of these ladies is 
La Dame d’Apriguy, who used to occupy 
the site of the present Bue St. Quentm, 
at Bayeux, and La Dame Abonde. 
** Vocant dom'iuam Abun'diam pro eo 
quod dom'ibus, quas frequentant, abun- 
dau'tiam bono'rum tempora'lium prass- 
ta're putaatur non aPiter tibi sentiendum 
cat neque al'iter quam quemad'modum 
de illis audivisti.** ( William of Auverane, 
1248.) Beechta.) a 

“ One kind of these the Italians Fata name ; 

Tbe Fruncli call Fde ; we Sybils; and the same 

Others Whits Dames, and those that them h-ive 
seen, 

Kight Ladies some, of which Habundia'B queen." 

HUrarchis, viil. p. 507. 

The White LctAif. The legend, says 
that Bertha promised the workmen of 
Neubaus a sweet soup and carp ion the 
completion of the castle. In remem- 
brance thereof, these dainties were given 
to the poor of Bohemia on Maundy 
Thursday, hut have been discontinued* 

The most celebrated in Britain is the 
White Lady of AveneV^ the creation of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

White Lady of German legend, A 
being dressed in white, who a^eors at 
the castle of Gannon prince^ to forebode 
9 death. She last appeared, it is sai^^ m 
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1879, just prior to the death of Prince 
Waldemar. She carries a bunch of keys 
; at her ride^ and is always dressed m 
^hite. The first instance of this appari- 
tion occurred in the sixteenth century, 
and thft name given to the lady is Bertha 
YOU Bosenberg (in Bohemia). 

*.* Twfce, we are told, 'she lias been beard to 
Biienkj once in December, less, when :she said, “I 
wait for judgment!** and once at tbe.castle ol 
Neubaus. fn Bohemia, when she eaid to the 
princes, “ 'TIs ten o’clock." 

The White Lady of Ireland. The 
Banshee. 

White lilea. A conventional lie, such 
as telling a caller that Mrs. A. or Mrs. 
B. is not at home, 'meaning not “at 
home to that particular caller. 

It is said tliat Dean Rwift called on a ’‘friend," 
and WAS told by .leanies that" master is nut at 
home." After a time this very “frieiuV’ called 
on the dean, and Swift, opening the window, 
shonred, "Not at home." When the friend ejt- 
IHistulated, Swift said, "I believed your footiiiaii 
when Lie said ids master was not at home : surely 
yon can believe tlie insster liiniseif when he tells 
you he is nut at home." 

White Moments of Life tThc\ The 
red-letter days or happy moments of 
life. The Bomans used to mark tm- 
lucl^ days, in their calcndai’s, with 
black chalk t and lucky ones with white 
chalk ; hence Notare diem lactea gemma 
or alba means to mark a day as a lucky 
one. 

“These, tny young friend, these are the white 
moments of one’s life."— 5<r ir, Scott: The Auti~ 
qaary, chap. Hi. 

White Moon {Knight of the). Samp- 
son Carrasco assumed this chartyi^ter and 
device, in order to induce Don Quixote 
to abandon knight errantry, and return 
home. The Don, being worsted, returned 
home, lingered a little while, and died. 
(Ch'imtes: Lon Quixote, pt. ii. bk. \v. 
chap. 12, etc.) 

White Night (A) . A sleepless night ; 
hence the French phrase Passer me 
nnit blanche.^' 

White Poplar. This tree was 
originally the nymph Leuce, beloved by 
Pluto, and at death the i^emal Zeus 
metamorphosed her into a white poplar, 
which was ultimately removed into 
Elysium. 

White Rose. The House of York, 
whose emblem it was. 

The White Pose. Cardinal de la Pole. 

^ (1600-1558.) 

.White Pose of England. So Perkin 
Warbeck or Osbeck was always ad- 
dressed by Margaret of Burgundy, the 
pistei; of Edwaid IV, (*-1449,) Lady 

« , 


Catherine G-ordon, given by James XV. 
as wife to Perkin warbecfc, was called 
“ The White Bose.'* She married three 
times more after the death of Warbeck. 

The White Pose of Paby. Cecily wife 
of Bichard, Duke of York, and mother of 
Edward IV, and Bichard III. She was 
the youngest of twenty-one children. 

White Sheep [Ak-koin-loo']. A tribe 
of Turkomans, so called from their 
stantods. The Sophive'an dynasty of 
Persia was founded by one of wis tribe. 

White Squall. One which produces 
no diminution of light, in contradistinc- 
tion to a black squall, in which the clouds 
are black and heavy. 

White Stone. Lays marked with a 
white stone. Days of pleasure ; days to 
be rememboi-ed with gratification. The 
Bomans used a white stone or pioce of 
chalk io mark their lucW days with on 
tho calendar. Those that were unlucky 
they marked with black chai’coal. {See 
Bed-letter Day.) 

WMte Stone (Bev. ii. 17). To him 
that m^areometh will I give ... a white 
stone; and in the stone a new name [iji] 
written which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it [i.c. the stone]. In 

rimitive times, wlien travelling was 

ifiicult for want of places of pulmo ac- 
commodation, hospimlity was exercised 
by private individuals to a great extent. 
When the guest left, the host gave him 
a small white stone cut in two ; on one 
half the host wrote his name, and on 
tlxe other the guest ; the host gave the 
guest the half containing his [host's] 
name, and vice versd. This was done that 
the guest at some future time might re- 
turn the favour, if needed. Our text says, 
“I will give him to eat of the hidden 
manna”— I will feed or entertain 
him well, and I will keep my friendship, 
sacred, inviolable, and known only to 
himself. 

White Surrey. The horse of Bich- 
ard III. {See Horse.) 

"Saddle White Surrey for the held." 

Shnkeopeare : JUeluird III., v. S. 

White Tincture. That prepara- 
tion which the alchemists believed would 
convert any baser metal into silverl It 
Is also called the Stone of the Second 
Order, the Lfttle Elixir, and the Little 
Magistorium. {See Bed Tinotttbe.) 

White Water-lotus (Pe-lien-kaou\. 
A secret society which finreatly disturbed 
the empire of China in the reign of Kea- 
King. (1796-1820.) J.:. • 
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Wlitto Widow. Hie . Duchess of 
TyrcdnneL wife of Bichard Talbot, Lord- 
deputy or Ireland under James IL, 
created Duke of Tyroouuel a little before 
the king’s abdication. After the death 
of Talbot, a female, supposed to be his 
duchess, supported herself for. a few 
days by her needle. She wore a white 
mask, and dressed in white. (Pennant : 
Zondm, p. H7.) 

WUte Witob (A). A cunningfellow ; 
one knowing in white art in contradis- 
tinction to black art. 

** Two or three years imst there came to these 
parts one . . wliat the vulgar call a white witch, 
a cilunfng man, and such like."— iSi’r W. Scott: 
ireN<{ieom,ohap. ix. 

Wbite as Driven Snow. (Sec 

Smi^a.) 

White in the Eye. It is said that 
the devil has no white in Ids ^es, and 
hence the French locution, Celui qui 
n*a point de blane en VoeiV * Do you sec 
any white in my eye ? ” is asked by one 
who means to insinuate he is no fool or 
no knave — ^that is, he is not like tlie 
devil with no white in the eye. 

Whitebait Dtnnor. The ministerial 
dinner that announces the near close 
of parliamentaiy session. Sir Bobert 
Preston, M.P. for Dover, first invited 
his friend George Bose (Secretary of 
the Ti*easur^ and an elder brother of 
the Trinity House to dine with him at 
his fishing cottage on the banks of 
Dagenham Lake. This was at the close 
of the session. Bose on one occasion 
proposed that Mr. Pitt, their mutual 
friend^ should he asked to join them; 
this ^as done, and Pitt promised to re- 
peat his visit the year following, when 
other members swelled the party. This 
went on for several years, when Pitt 
I muster should be in 


future nearer town, and Greenwich was 
selected. Lord Camden next advised 
that each man should pay his quota. 
The dinner became an annual feast,' and 
was until lately (1892) a matter of 
^UTse.' The time of meeting was 
Trinity Monday,' or as near Trinity 
Monday ae drcumstancee would allow, 
and therefore was ^ar the close of tho 
sessioni 

WUteboyiu A secret agrarian asso- 
ciation organised in Ireland about the 
year 1759. ' So called because they wore 
white shirts in their ni^ily eatpeditions. 
In 1787 a new asgodiatipn aiq[>eiM:ed, the 
members ^pf ivhi^, celled themselves 
“ Bight-bo^.’^ “ ' ‘ Whiteboye; :were 

origmaSly wied L5veUerS|’’irQm their 


throwing down fen^s and levelling en» 
closures. (Sw LBrsucAHS.) ^ 

Whlto^^ (London) obtained its ) 
name from the white and fresh appei^i 
ance of the fron^ compared witn^lhe 
ancient buildings in York Placed (Bray- 
ley : Lmdoniana,) {^See Wbite Ho^b.) 

Wbltewaabed. Said of a person 
who has taken the^benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act. He went to prison covered 
with debts and soiled with “dirty 
ways : ” he comes out with a clean bill 
to begin the contest 6f life afresh. 

Whit^eather. The skin of a horse 
cured and whitened for whip-thongs, 
hedging-gloves, and so on. 

*‘Thy gerdill made of whitletlier wliauge . . . 

Is turned now Co velvet." 

NR. Lament ^1. 

WbitBunday. White SundaV. The 
seventh Sunday after Easter, to com- 
memorate the “ Descent of tho Holy 
Ghost” on tiie day of Pentecost. ^ In 
the Primitive Church the newly-baptised 
wore white from Easter to Pent^ost, 
and were called alba*ti (white-robed). 
The last of the Sundays, which was also 
the chief festival, was called emphati- 
cally ioimH^iea in Albis (Sunday in 
White). 

Another etymology is TFit or Wisdom 
Sunday, the day when the Apostles 
were filled witli wisdom by the Holy 
Ghost. 

This day Wit-sondsy is cald. ^ ’ 

Fi>r wisdom and wit serene laid, ^ 

Was zonen to the Apostles as this day." 

Canibr. Univer, MSS., Dd. i. 1, p. 334. 

(Compete Witten’-agemote,) 

We ought to hepe this our Witsonday hicause 
the law ofGod was then of the Holy Wyght or 
Ghost deliiired gostly vnto vs.’’— ( 1640 ). 

"This day Is called Wytsonday Ijecause the 
Holy Ghost brought wytte and wysdoin Into 
ChrlStls disciples . . . and filled them full of 
gliostly wytte."— In die Ptmtccosta (printed by 
Wynken de Worde). 

Whittington. (See nndm' Oat ; also 

WiTTINGTON.) 

‘ Biley in his Munimenta Gildhallee 
Londenensis xviii.) says flcA.g^'was 
used at the time for “trading” (i.^. 
buying and selling), and that Wnitting- 
ton made his money by aehaty called 
acat. We have the word ineatery caterer, 

*.■ As much error exists resiiectlng Dick Whit- 
tington, the following account will 
was bom lu Gloucestershire, In the ihiildle of the 
fourteenth century, and was tHO-Snn of » knight 
of Kood pronerty. Ho went to London to learn 
how to Kme a merchant., Hia master was 


a relative, and took a grwt intereat in tjiejnj i 
who subsequently married Alice, his ®»8ter a 
daiightdr. He became v^y rich, and was four 
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'W14ttle(^}., Ak&Hd. (At^glo-Scucon 
kwyu^ a Imife ; hwmty fibaip ^ keen.) 

"Wtiif;«r de Aldebq.m bolds' lanA^of tlio kln^r 
In thoMoro, in the county of Salop, by ttie ^rvice 
of to .tbo kintf yearly at' hts Oxcbeiiuer 

two knives twbittlesi, wbereof pne ought^to be 
of that t^lufi or goodness that ta tbe first stroma 
it -would cut asunderln tbe lulddla a baslO'rod 
of a year’s growth, and of tbe length of a cniilt, 
wbfch service ougut to be . . .* on tbe morrow 
of 8t. Michael, . . Tbe said knives rwbittles] to 
Ite deitvered to tbe cbamberlain to keep for the 
king’s use.”— SlOunf ,* Aneient Tenures. 


^ Whittle Down. To out away with 
a knife or whittle; to reduce; to eh- 
oroaoh. In Cumberland, underpaid 
schoolmasters used to be allowed Whtttle- 
the privilege of knife and fork 
at the table of those who 'employ them. 

The Americans ^‘whittled down the 
royal throne;” “whittled out a com- 
monwealth ; ” “ whittle dQwn the foiest 
trees,^*” “whittle out a.' railroad;” 
“whittle down to the thin end of no- 
thing.” (Siaon, hwytely a large knife.) 

” We have whittled down our loss extremely, 
and will not allow a man more than 8SO English 
slam 4IUC of 4p0a”— WaZpoZe. 


Whitworth Gun. {See Gun.) 


Whole Duty of Sian* Tenison, 
Biehop of Lincoln, says the author was 
Dr. Chapin, of University College, Ox- 
ford, (^velyn : 

ThCmas Heame ascribes the author- 
shm to Archbishop Sancroft. 

Some think Dr. Hawkins, who wrote 
the introduction, was the author. 

The followiue names have also been 
suggested Lady Fackington (assisted 
by Dr. Fell), Archhishra Sterne, Arch- 
bishop Woodhead, ‘William Fulham, 
Archmshop Frewen ^esidenf of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford), and others. 


Whole Gale {A). A very heavy 
wind. The three de^ees are a fresh 
gale, a strong gale, and a heavy or tohote 
gale. 


Whom the Gods Xiovo Die Young 

fJSeroifotos], Cited in jDon Jmn. canto 
IV. 12(deathof Haidee). 

• 'Wlok, Wicked, and in French Mkhe, 
MkhanU That the two English words 
and tl^e two French words would .have 
similar resemblances and similar mean- 
ings is a remarkable coincidence, es- 
pecially as the two adjectives are quite 
independent of the nouns in their ety- 
mology. “Wick” is the Anglo-Saxon 
moce, a rush or reed, but “ wicked ” 
is the Anglo-Saxon weee or , wae, vile. 
So “ m^che ” is the Latin enym, a wick, 
but “mfchant” is tiie old IVench mes^ 
' thkmt^ unldcky; 


WlokedPrfkyorBook(TM. IPHhted 
1686, octavo. The Fourt^nth Sunday 
after Trinity reads 1 - 

|*Now the works of the flesh are mablfest, 
wbicb are these : adultery, fornication, upoldan- 
ne^ Idolatry . . . they who do these things shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” . ; 

^^^^TOurse, ” shall inherit” should bo shatt not 

” Wicked Weed (7%e). Hops. 

? After tiie introduction into England of >tbe> 
weed called hops .'*— to XSdward 
Vi:s Parliainenlt^um. 

Wieket-gate. The entrance to the 
road that leadeth to the Celestial City. 
Over the portal is the inscription-T- 
“ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
YOU.” {Bunyan : Filgnm's Progress.) 

Wielllib (Jb/m), called “ The Mom- 
mig^Star of the Beformation.” (1324- 

Wide-awake. Felt hats are so called 
by a pun, because they never have a mp 
at any time ; they ore always wide 
awake. 

Wide'noBtrllB (3 syl.). (French, 
BringnenaHlles.) A huge maut, who 
subsisted on windmills, and lived in the 
island of Tohu. 'When Fantagruel and 
his fleet reached this island no food could 
be cooked because Widenostrils had 
swallowed “ every individual pan, iakil- 
let^ kettle, frying-pan, dripping-pan, 
boiler, and saucepan in the land,” and 
died from eating a lump of butter. Tohu 
and Bobu, two contij^ous iiflands (in 
Hebrew, toil and conf^on), mean lands 
laid waste by war. giant had eaten 
everything, so that there was “nothing 
I to with,” as tbe French say— 
nothing left to live upon. 

Widow. {See Grabs Widow.) 

Widow (in HWtdrGs). Theielictpf 
Aminadab Wilmer or Willmot, an Inde- 
pendent, slain at Edgehill. She had 
J6200 left her. Sir Hudibias fell in love 
with her. 

Widow Bird. A corruption of 'Why- 
daw bird. So called from the cousy^ 
of Whydaw, in Western Africa. The 
blunder is perpetuated in the scientific 
name given to the genus, which is tho 
Latin Vid'tta, a widow. 

Widow's Gap. This, was a Boman 
custom. Widows were obliged to wear 
“ weeds ”~,for ten months. (Seneca: 
Epistles, Ixv.) 

Widow’s Plano., Inferior histm- 
ments sold as bargains; so called from 
the ordinary advertisement announcing 
that a widow lady is compelled to - seU 
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her piano, for -wliich she will take half- 
price. 

Widow’s Port. A wine sold for 
port, but of quite a different family. 
As a widow retains her husband’s name 
after her husband is taken away, so this 
mixture of potato spirit and some iii- 
Torior wine retains the name of pori, 
though every drop of port is taken 
from it. 

“We have all heard of widow's port, and of the 
Instiiiciivedread all porsnos who iiavetiiiy respect 
for llifiir health have for il/'—r/ifi Times. 

Wie’land (2 syl.) . Tho famous smith 
of Scandinavian fable. He and Amilias 
had a contest of skill in their handicraft. 
Wieland’s sword cleft his rival down to 
the thighs ; but so slmrp was the sword, 
that Amilias was not- aware of the cut 
till he attempted to stir, when hti divided 
into two pieces. This sword was named 
Balniung. 

Wife is from the verb to weave. 
(Saxon v'efan, Banish t'wrr, Gernian 
tvebeiif whence tceib, a Woman, ono who 
works at the distaff.) Woman is called 
the distaff. Hence Bryden calls Anne 

a distan on the throne.” While a girl 
was spinning her wedding clothes she 
was simply a spinster; but when this 
task was done, and she was manied, she 
became a wife, or one who had already 
woven her allotted .task. 

Alfred, in his will, speaks of his male 
and fem^e descendants as those of the 
spear^side and those of the spindle^side, 
a distinction still observed by the Ger- 
mans ; and hence the effigies on graves 
of spears and spipdles. 

Wig. A variation of the French per- 
Latin pilueca^ our periwig cut 
short. Ill the middle of tho eighteenth 
century we meet with thirty or forty 
different names for wigs : as tlie arti- 
choke, bag, barrister’s, bishop’s, brush, 
bush [buzz], buckle, busby, chain, chan- 
cellor’s, corded wolf’s paw, Count Saxe’s 
mode, the crutch, the .cut bob, the de- 
tached buckle, the Dalraahoy (a bob- 
wi^ worn by tradesmen), the drop, tho 
Butch, the full, the heuf-natural, the 
Jansenist bob, tho* judge’s, the ladder, 
the long bob, thp Louis, the periwig, tho 
pigeon’s wing, the rhinoceros, the rose, 
the scratch, the she-dragon, the small 
back, tho spinach ^ded, the staircase, the 
Weldi, and the wild boai‘*s back. 

A ' bigum, ‘ A ma^ate. Louis XIV. 

' had long flowing hair, and the courtiers, 
out of compliment to the young king, 
wore perukes. When Louis grew older 
be '■ adopted the^wig,^ which very soon 


encumbered the head and Moulders of 
the aristocracy of England and Francei. 
Lord Chancellors, judges, and barristers 
still wear big wigs. Bishops used to 
wear them iii the House of Loi^ till 1880. 

" An ye fa’ over the cleugli,t.liere vvlffbe but aft 
wiff left in the parish, ainl that's the minister's." 
—Sir Walter Scott: The Antiquary. 

Make ivigs, A perruquier, who fancied 
himself “marrieu to immortal verse,” 
sent his epic to Voltaire, asking him to 
examine it and give his “ candid opinion” 
of its merits. The witty patriarch of 
Ferney simply wrote on tlic MS. ” Make 
wigs, make wigs, make wigs,” and re- 
turned it to tlie b.'ir>)er-poet. {See Si-tor, 
Slick to ihe ro?r.) 

Wig (//). A head. Similarly, tbe 
French call ahead As “ QhvUc 

hiuettv ! ” or “//f^ twe thole de binette!'^ 
M. Binet was tho court wig-maker in the 
reign of Louis XIV. ‘‘J/. Jiinet^ qtii 
foil leH perrnqtteft du rog^ deuteitre Jtite des 
Petiis- Champs.'^ {Alniamvk des ad- 
dresses sous Louis XI P.) 

" Fleas arc not lobsters, dash my wig." 

S. Butler: Jlnditn'as. 

Wig. AVar (Anglo-Saxon). The word 
enters into many names of places, as 
AVigan in Lancashire, where Arthur is 
said to have routed the Saxons. 

Wight (Isle of) means probably chan- 
nel island. (Celtic gwg, water ; gwuth, 
the channel.) The inhabitants used to 
be called Uuhtii or Gwythii, the inhabi- 
tants of the channel isle. 

** According to the famous Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the island is so called 
from Wihtgai', great grandson of King 
Cerdic, who conquered it. All eponymio 
names — that is, names of persons^ like 
the names of places, are more fit for 
fable than history : as Cissa, to account 
for Cissanceaster (Chichester) ; Horsa to 
account for Hoisted ; Hengist to account 
for Hengistbury ; Bmtus to account for 
Britain ; and so on. 

Wig' warn’. An Indian hut (America). 
The Knisteneaux word is wigumm, and 
the Algonquin wekou-om-ut, contracted 
into wekoHoni (ou = w, as in French), 
whence wikicom. 

Wild (Jonathan), tbe detective, bom 
at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire. 
He brought to the gallows thirty-flvo 
highwaymen, twenty-two housebreakers, 
and ten returned convicts. He was him- 
self hanged at Tyburn for housebreak- 
ing ” amidst the execrations of an en- 
raged populace, who pelted him with 
stones to the last moment of his 
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^existence.’* (1682-1725.) Fielding lias a 
novd entitled Jonathan Wild. 

Wild Boar. An emblem of warlike 
fury and merciless brutality. 

WU^ Boy of Hamelin or Man of 

Ifaiurey found in the forest of Herts wold, 
Hanover. He walked on all fours, 
climbed trees like a monkey, fed on gi'ass 
and leaves, and could never be taught 
to articulate a single word. Dr. Ar- 
buthnot and Lord Mouboddo sanctioned 
the notion that this poor boy was really 
an unsophisticated specimen of the genus 
homo; but Blumenbach showed most 
conclusively that he was bom dumb, of 
weak intellect, and was driven from his 
liome by a stepmother. He was dis- 
covered in 1725, was called Peter the 
Wild Boy, and died at Broadway Farm, 
near Berkhampstead, in 1785, at the 
‘supposed age of seventy-three. 

WUd Children. 

(1) Peter the Wild Boy. (See above.) 

(2) Mile. Lablanc, found by the vil- 
lagers of Soigny, near Chalons, in 1731 : 
she died a t Paris in 1785, at the supposed 
age of sixty-two, 

(3) A child captured by three sports- 
men in the woods of Cannes (France) in 
1708. (See World of Wonders, p. 61, 
Correspondence.) 

WUd-gooae Chase. A hunt after a 
mare’s nest. This chase has two de- 
fects : First, it is very hard to catch the 
goose ; and, secondly, it is of very little 
worth when it is caught. , 

To lead one a wild-goose chase. To be- 
guile one with false ^lopes, or pxjt one on 
the pursuit of something not practicable, 
or at any rate not worth the chase. 

Wild Huntsman. 

The German tradition is that a spec- 
tral hunter with dogs frequents the Black 
Forest to chase the wild animals. (Sir 
Walter Scott : Wild Tfnnlsman.) 

The French story of J^r. Grand V even r 
is laid in Fontmnebleau Forest, and is 
considered to bo “ St. Hubert.” (Father 
Matthien.) 

The English name is “Horne the 
Hunter,” who was once a keeper in 
Windsor Forest. In winter time, at 
midnight, he walks about Heme’s Oak, 
and blasts trees and cattle. He wears 
horns, and rattles a chain in a “most 
hideous manner.” (Merry Wives of 
Windsor, iv. 4.) 

Another legend is that a certain Jew 
would not suffer Jesus to drink out of a 
horse-trough, but pointed to some water 
in ft hoof -print os good enough for * * such 


an euemyof Moses,” and that this man 
is the “Wild Huntsman.” (Kuhn von 
Schwarz : Nordd, Sayen, p. 499.) 

Wild Oats. He is somng his wild 
indulging the buoyant folly of 
.youth; liviiig in youthful dissipation. 
The idea is that the mind is a neld of 
good oats, but thesa pranks are wild oats 
or weeds sown amongst tbe good seed, 
choking it for a time, and about to die 
out and give place to genuine com. The 
coiresponding French phrase is Jeter 
ses premiers faux,'*^ which reminds us of 
Cicero’s expression, “ Kondmi illi defer- 
hnit adolescentia.'*^ (See Oats.) 

Wild Women [Wilde Fraum] of 
Germany resemble the Elle-maids of 
Scandinavia. Like them, they are very 
beautiful, have long flowing hair, atid 
live in hills. (See Wundebbubg.) 

Wild Women.^ Those who go in for 
“women’s rights ” and general topsy- 
turvyism. Some smoke cigars in the 
streets, some wear knickerbockers, some 
stump the country as. “ screaming ora- 
tors,” all try to be as much like men as 
possible. 


Let anyone conmiend to these female runai?- 
:ites quietness, duty, bonie-fittnyinff, and tbe wliofo 
cohort oC wild women is like an angry beebivet 
which a rough hand has disturbed."— Mnafeeut/i 
Century ^ March, 18S)3, 4U3. 


Wild as a Maroh Hare. The hare 
in spring, after one or two ring^, will 
often run straight on end for several 
miles. This is especially the case with 
the buck, which therefore affords the 
best sport. 


Wilde. A John or Johnny Wilde is 
one who wears himself to skin and bone 
to acid house to house and barn to bam. 
The tale is that Johu Wilde, of Roden- 
kerchen, in the isle of Riigen, found one 
day a glass slipper belonging to one of 
the hiJl-folks. Next day the little"' 
brownie, in the character of a, merchant, 
came to rederqu it, and John asked as 
the price “ that he should find a gold 
ducat ill every fiUTow he ploughed.’* 
TJio bargain was concluded, and the 
avaricious liuuks nqver c^sed ploughing 
rooiniug, noon, nor night, but died 
within twelve mouths from over-work. 
(Mugen tradition.) 

Wile away Time (not While), It is 
the same word as “ guile,” to “ beguile 
the time ” (falVd'e tempus). 


“To wile each inninent with a fresh delight." 
Lowell: Legend of Brittany, pari i. atansM- 0. 


Wllflrid (*S2.). Patron saint of bakei’s, 
being himself of the ciaft. (634-709.) 
St, Wilfrid^s Needle is a narrow 
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mssa^ in the crypt of Bipon cathedral, 
built V Odo, Ar^bifihop of Canterbury, 
and Used to try whether virnns' deserve 
the name or not. It is said .that none 
but virgins can pass this ordesd. , 

WUlielm Merster (2 syl.). The 

first true Grerman novel. It was by 
Goethe,, who died 1832, aged eighty- 
three. 

Will not when They may. Those 
tvho will not when they may^ when they 
will the^ shall have mj/, 

Qui ne prend le bien quand il pent, 
il ne Pa pas quand il vent.^» 

Quand le bien vient, on le doit 
prendre.” 

‘‘Saisir en tout Poccasion et Pd.-propos 
est un grand element do bouheur et de 
succes.” 

William (2 syl. ; in Jerusalem De- 
Ucere^y Archbishop of Orange. An 
ecclesiastical warrior, who besought 
Pope Urban on his knees that he might 
be sent in the cmsade. He took 400 
armed men in his train from his own 
diocese. 

William, youngest son of William 
Bufus. He wore a casque of gold, and 
was the leader of a large army of British 
bow-men and li’ish volunteers in the 
crusading army, (Tasso : Jemsalcm 
Delivered, bk. iii.) 

** English history teaches that Wil- 
liam Bufus was never married. (Hee 
Oblando Fueioso.) 

Belted Will. William, Lord Howard, 
wai*den of the Western Marches. (1563- 
1640.) 

*' Htn Bi11)oa Made, by Marebmen felt; 

Hung in a broad and studded l^elt : 

Hence, in rude phrase, the borderers still 
(•ailed noble Howard * Belted Will.' '* 

Hit Walter Scott: Lay of the Last Minetrel, v. 10. 

St William of Aquitaim was one of 
the soldiers of Charlemagne, and helped 
to chase the Saracens from Languedoc. 
In 808. he renounced the world, and died 
812. He is usually represented as a 
mailed soldier. 

St William of Mallavalle or Maleval. 
A French nobleman very abandoned 
life; but, being converted, he i^ifent as 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, and on lus return 
re&ed to the desert of MalBvalle. He is 
depicted, in a. Benedictine’s habit, with 
ar^oul^ying bei^de him. (Died 1167.) 

William ^ Montpe^*, is repre- 
sented ivith a nly growing from his 
mouth, with the words Ave Jfma^in 
gold letters on it. 

St William of Jfonte is drawn 

vrith a wolf by his side. (Died 11420 


St. William of Iforwieh was the ede- ^ 
brated child said to have been orucifled < 
by the Jews in 1137. He is represented 
as a child crowned with thbms, or ora(u- > 
fied, or holding a hammer and |^Is in 
his hands, or wounded in his side^ii^ a 
knife, ^ee Folyolh'm^ song zxiv.) 

V In Percy’s Beliqties (bk. i. 0) there 
is a tale of a lad named Hew, son of 
Lady HeleU) of Merrylaudtown (Milan)) 
who was allured by a Jew’s daughter 
with an apple. She stnok him wm a 
enknife, rolled him in lead, and cast 
im into a well. Lady Helen went in 
search of her boy, and Ihe child’s ghost 
cried out from the bottom of the w3l— • 

“ The lead is wondrous heavy, initber, 

The well is lyondrous deip ; 

A keen i^eiiknife sticks in my lieirt, niitlieV *, 

A word 1 doiinae speik." {.See nuGH). 

St William of Roeschild is represented 
with a torch flaming on his grave. (Died 
1203.) 

St. William of York is depicted in 
pontificals, and bearing his archiepis- 
copal cross. (Died 1154.) 

William IL The body of this king 
was picked up by Purkess, a charcoal- 
burner of Minestead, and conteyed in a 
cart to Winchester. Thenameof Purkess 
is still to be seen in the same village. 

“ A Minestesd churl, whose wonted ti'ado 
Whh burning charcoal in (he giade, 
Outstretched amid the gorso 
The monai'ch fo^nd ; and in his wyuu 
He raised, and to St. Switliiii's ftiui' 

Conveyed the bleeding cui:8C.'* 7V’', S. Rose. 

William HI. It was not known till 
the discovery of the correwondence of 
Oardonnelj secretary of Marlborough, by 
the Historical MS. Commission in lj869, 
that our Duttih king was a'-great aater. 
Cardonnel. writing from The H^ue, 
October, 1701, to under-Secretery Ellis, 
says — “It is a pity his majesty will not 
be more temperans in hfs' diet. Shpuld 
I eat BO mu(m, and. of the same kinds, 

I dare say I should scarce have stirvived 
it BO long, and yet I reckon myself npne 
of the weakest constitutions.” 

William of Clondedlie (2 syl.). A 
noted outlaw and famous archer of the 
“north countrie.” (See Glyu OF the 
Clough.) 

William of Newburgh (Gnlielmn&Neu- 
brigensis), monk of Newbmgh in York- 
shire, sumamed Little, and sometimes 
called Gulielmus Barvus, wrote a histon* 
in five books, from the Conquest to 119( , 
edited by Thomas HeamO, ih three 
volumes, octavo, Oxford, 1719. - The 
Larin is good, and'the^rk'i^Uk^ith 
that of kmlmesbuiy. ’ Wiiliam'cVf 
burgh is the 'first writer who tej^eots 
Ge(^rey of TrqlaU descent 
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. ol tke old BiitonS) ivhich he calls a ** fig- 
"ment made more absurd by Geoffrey^s 
impudent aud impertinent lies. ” He is, 
hovrever, quite as fabulous an historian 
jis the * impudent ” ‘ Geoffrey. (1 136- 
1208.) 

WlUlfiim !•« King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Germany, was called by his 
detractors Kaiser Tarttiffc. 

WiUle-WaBtle (the child’s game). 
Willie Wwtle was governor of Hume 
' Castle, Hadd|ngton. When Cromwell 
sent a summons to him to surrender, he 
replied— 

“ Here T. Willie Waatlo, 

Stand Arm in iny oastle, 

And nil the dotfs In the town 
Shan't i)ull Willie Wastle down.'* 

Willow. To handle the willotv—ue, 
the cricket bat. 

Ih wear the willow. To go into 
mourning, especially for a sweetheart or 
bride. Fuller says, ♦‘The willow is a 
sad tree, whereof such as have lost their 
love make their mourning garlands.’* 
The psalmist tells us that the Jews in 
captivity “hanged their harps upon the 
willows ” in sign of mourning, (cxzxvii.) 

Willow OturlfiadL An emblem of 
being forsaken. “All round my hat I 
wear a green willow. * ’ So Shakes^earo : 

tree . . ^ mal^e ^lim a garland, 

as being fomakeu.” {Much Am About 
Kothinfff ii. 1.) The very term weeping 
willow will suffice to account for 
emblematical character. • 

Willow Pattern. To the right is 
a lordly mandarin’s country seat. It is 
two storeys Mgh to show the rank and 
wealth ot the possessor; in the fore- 
ground is a pavuiou, in the background 
an orange-lroe, and to the right of the 
paviUou a peach-tree in full hearing. 
The estate is enclQsed by an elegant 
wooden fence. At one end of the bridge 
is the famous willow-tree, and at the 
other the gardener’s cotta^, one storey 
high, and so humble that the grounds 
are wholly uncultivated, the only green 
thing being a small fir-tree at the back. 
At the top of the pattern (left-hand side) 
is an island, with a cottage ; the grounds 
are highly cultivated, and much 1^ been 
reclaimed from the water. The two birds 
are turtle-doves. The three figures on 
the Vidge are the mandarin’s daughter 
with a. distaff nearest the cottage, ^e 
lovers with a boat in the middle, and 
nearest the willow- tree the maudariu 
with a, whip. 


Tlw tradition. The mandarin had' eii 
only daughter named Li-chi, Who fell in 
love wilh Chang, a young man who lived 
in the island home represented at the 
top of the pattern, and who had been 
her father’s secretary. The father over- 
heard them one day making vows of love 
under the orange-free, and sternly for- - 
bade the unequal match ; but the lovers 
contrived to elope, lay concealed for a 
while in the gardener’s cottage, and 
thence made their escape in a boat to 
the island home of the young lover. The 
enraged mandarin pursued them with a 
whip, and would have beaten them to 
death had not the gods rewarded their 
fidelity by changing them both into 
turtle-doves. The picture is called tho 
willow pattern not only because it is a 
tale of disastrous love, but because tho 
elopement occurred “when the willow 
begins to shed its leaves^” 

WiUy-nllly. Kolms volens; willing ' 
or not. Will- he ^ nill-he^ where nill is 
n’ ueptlve, and willy just as nolens is 
n'-volcns, 

Wirmingto^ invoked by Thomson 
in his Wintery is Sir Spencer Compton, 
Earl of Wilmington, the first patron of 
our i)oct, and Speaker of the House of 
Commous. 

Wll't or Welk, to wither. Tins 
is the Dutch and German welken (to 
fade). Spenser says, “When ruddy 
Phoebus ’gins to welk in west”— 
fade in the west, 

A willed dobauuliop ie iiul it fruit of Ibe tree 
of life."—/. CooU: The Orient, vt% 14W. 

Wllt'shlre (2 syl.) is Wilton-shire, 
Wilton being a contraction of Wily- town 
(the town on the river Wily). 

Wln'oheBter. According to the 
authority given below, Winmester was 
the Camelot of Arthurian romance. 
Hanmer,- referring to King LeaVy ii. 2, 
says Camelot is Queen Camel, Sonierset- 
shire, in the vicinity of which “are many 
latgc moors where are bred great quan- 
tities of geese, so that man^r other places 
are from hence supplied with quills and 
feathers.” Kent says to the Duke ot 
Coniwall— 

‘‘GnuBe, if I bad you u]Mn Siu'tnu Plain. 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot .** • 

With all due respect to Hanmer, it seems 
far more probable that Kent refers to 
Camelford, in Cornwall, where the Duke 
of Coniwall resided, in his castlis of Tin- 
tag^el. He says, “If I had you on 
Siuisburv Plain [where gee^e abound], I 
would arivc you homo to Tintagcl, on 
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the river Camel.” Though the Camolot 
of Shakespeare is Tintagel or Camelford, 
yet the Oamelot of King Artliur may be 
Queen Camel; and indeed visifors are 
still pointed to certain large entrench- 
ments at South Cadbury (Cadbury 
Castle) called by the inhabitants “King 
Arthur’s Palace.” 

“Sir Balin's sword was put into marble stone, 
standing as upright as a great millstone, and it 
swam down the stream to tho city of t'aiuelot— 

that IS, in English, Winclie8tor."--ii<atorw o/Priuce 

Arthur, 44. 

Wind Egg. An egg without a shell. 
Dr. Johnson’s notion mat the wind egg 
does not contain the principle of life is 
no moro correct than tlie superstition 
that tho hen that lays it was impreg- 
nated, like the “Thracian marcs,” by 
the wind. The usual cause of such eggs 
is that tho hen is too fat. 


Winds. Tmtical names of the tvinds. 
The North wind, Aquilo or Bo'reas; 
SotUh, Kotus or Aiister ; JEast, Eu'rus ; 
TTcstf Zephyr or Favonius ; North-easi^ 
Arges'tes; North-ioest^ Corns; South- 
^««^,Volturnus ; South-west^ Afer ventus, 
Af'ricus, Africa'nus, or Libs. The 
Thra'scias is a north wind, but not due 
north. 


'* Boreas and Otecias, and Argestee loud, 

And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn ; 
Notus and Afer, black with thunderous clouds, 
From Serralio'na, Thwart of these, as florce. 
Forth rush .... Eurus and zephyr .... 
Sirocco and Libeccliio [Libycus].’* 

Milton: FarcbdUo Lost, x. sog-run. 


Special winds, 

(1) The Etesian Winds are refresh- 
ing breezes which blow annually for 
forty days in the Mediterranean Sea. 
(Greek,- eHos^ a year.) 


(2) The Habmattan. A wind which 


of Africa towards the Atlantic. It i)re- 
vails in December, Januaiy, and Feb- 
ruary, and is generally .accompanied 
with fog, blit is so dry as to wither vege- 
tation and cause human skin to peel oft'. 

(3) The Khamsin. A fifty days’ wind 
in Egypt, from the end of April to the 
inundation of the Nile. (Arabic for 
fifty.) 

(4) The Mistral. A violent north- 
west wind blowift!g down' tho Gulf of 
Lyons; felt particularly at Marseilles 
ai}d the south-east of France. 

(5) The Pampero blows in the sum- 
mer season, from the Andes across the 
pampas to the sea-coast. It is a dry, 
northwest wind. 


. (6) The PxTHA Winds prevail for four 
months in the Puna (table-lands of Peru). 
The most dry and parching winds of any. 


When they prevail it is necessaiy to. 
protect the lace with a mask, from the ! 
heat by day and the intense cold of the 
night. 

(7) Sam'iel or Simoom'. Ahgfc.suffd- 
catiug wind that blows occasionally in 
Africa and Arabia. Its approach is in- 
dicated by a redness in the air. (Arabic, 
samoon^ fiDm samma, destructive.) 

(8) The Sirocco. A wind from North- 
ern Africa that blows over Italy, Sicily, 
etc., producing extreme languor and' 
mental debility. 

(9) The Sola'no of Spain, a south- 
east wind, extremely hot, and loaded 
with fine dust. It produces great' un- 
easiness; hence the proverb, “Ask no 
favour during the Solano.” {See Trade 
Winds.) 

To take or have the wind. To get or 
keep the upper hand. Lord Bacon uses 
the phrase. “ To have the wind of a 
ship ’’ is to he to the windward of it. 

Windfall. Unexpected legacy ; 
money which has come de coelo. Some 
of tho English nobility were forbidden 
by the tenure of their estates to fell 
timber, all the trees being reserved for 
the use of the Boyal Navy. Those trees, 
however, which were blown down were 
excepted, and hence a good wind was 
often a great godsend. 

Windmills. Don Quixote de la 
Maucha, riding through the plains of 
Montiel, approached thirty or forty wind- 
mills, which he declared to Sancho Panza 
“ were giants, two leagues in length or 
more.” Striking his spurs into Bosi- 
nante, with his lance in rest, he drove 
at one of the “monsters dreadful as 
Typheeus.” The lance lodged in the 
sail, and tho latter, striking both man 
and beast, lifted them into the air, 
shivering the lance to pieces. When 
tho valiant knight and^ his steed fell to 
the ground they were both much injured, 
and Don Quixote declared that the en- 
chanter Frestou, “ who carried off his 
library with all the hooks therein,” had 
changed the giants into windmills “ out 
of malice.” {Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
hk. i. ch. viii.) 

. To fight with windmills. To combat 
chimeras. The French have the same 
proverb, “ Se battre contre des tnoulins 
d vent,^'* The allusion is, of course, to 
the odventurp of Don Quixote referred 
to above. 

To have windmills in your head. Fan- 
cies, chimeras.* Similar to b^s ip 
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,your bonnet Sancbo Panza 

Baye-^ 

"OW I not tell youT worsliiP 

milS? and wlnn nuld i?i"Sreir hS? *- 

except Bucb as had wintlniills in tJieir nea 
cS^t* Ion guiMtt, bk. I. cb. viii. 

Windmill street. When Charnel 
chapel; St. Paul’s, waejaken^wn ^ 
the Protector Somerset, m 1549, more 

than 1,000 cart-loads of bones were re- 
moved to Finsbury Fields, is^eie j^ey 
formed a large mound, on which thr^ 
windmills were erected. It wm irom 
these mills that the street obtamed its 
name. {Leigh Hunt,) 

Window. (Norwegian, mndue:) A 
l^renvh window opens like folding doors; 
a sash window is in two parts, c^^ 
sashes, one or both of which are made to 
slide up and down about half way. 

Wine. A magnum of wine is two 
quarts ; a tappU^hen of_ wine or rum_ is 
a double mamum ; a jerobomn of wine 
or rum is a double “tappit-hen’ ; and 
a rehobotim {q.v.) is a double Jeroboam, 
Wine. The French say of wine that 
makes you stupid, it is vin (Vdne ; it it 
makes you maudlin, it is vin de cerf (Irom 
the notion that deer weep) ; if (luairei- 
some, it is vin de lion ; if talkative, it is 
vin de pie; if sick, it is vin de pore; 
crafty, it is vin de renard ; if rude, it is 
vin de singe, {Seehekw,) 

Win 0 / ape (Chaucer). ‘ I trow t^t 
ye have drunken win of ape”— i.«. wine 
to make you drunk; in French, vin de 
singe. There is a Talmud parable which 
says that Satan came one daj- to drink 
with Noah, and slew a lamb, a hon, a 
pig, and an ape, to teach Noah that man 
before wine is in him is a ImiL^ when he 
moderately he is* a /iow, when like 
a sot he is a swine^ hut after that any 
further excess malces him an ape that 
senselessly chatters and jabbers. 

Wine-month. (Anglo-Saxon, Win- 
mnath,) The mouth of October, the 
time of vintage. 

Wine Mingled with Myrrh (Mark 
XV. 23). Called by the Eomans Mur- 
rhma (vinum myrrha conditum), given 
to malefactors -to intoxicate them, that 
their suffering from crucifixion might 
be somewhat deadened. 

•••Faleniujii' (that divina potto) was Bavoured 
with uiyrrU." 

Win'trith, The same as St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany, an Anglo-Saxon, 
killed by a band of heathens in 756. 

Wing, Wlngii. Wing of a house, 
wing of an army; wing of a battalion or 


squadron, etc., are the side-piecM wlucU 
start from the ^nain body, as the wm^ 
of birds. . ' .w j. 

DonH try to fig withmd wings. Attempt 
iiothmg you are not fit for- A French ' 
proverb. 

On the wing, Au volj about to leave. 

To clip one’s wings. To take down 
one’s conceit; to hamper one’s action. 

In French, Jiogner les ailes [d quelqu*un\. 

To lend wings. To spur one’s speed. 

“ This sound of danger lent me wiwtfS-'* 

Urn Jjt OMOCMQth 

To take one under your wing, ^ To 
patronise and protect. The allusion is 
to a hen gatheiing her chicks under her 
■wing. , , , 

To take ivinq. To fly away ; to depart 
without warning. (French, s'envom,) 

Wings of Azrael {The), {See Az- 

1U.EL.) 

VTinged Books. Outwitted sharpers. 

A rook is a shai’per, and a rookery the 
place of resort for sharpers. A rook is 
the opposite of a pi^ou ; a rook cheats, 
a pigeon is the one Seated. 

“ This light, young, gay In appearance, the 
thoughtless youth of {Hq 

pitfcon rather than the rook-hut tlie Ueai t tiio 
same sly, shrewd, cold-hloodod calculator. —Sir 
IF. Scott: Peveril of the Peak, chap, xxvln. 

Winifred {St.), Patron saint of 
virgins, because she was beheaded by 
Prince Caradoo for refusing to maiTy 
him. She was Welsh by birth, and the 
legend says that her head falling on the 
ground originated the famous healing 
well of St. Winifred in Flintshire. She 
is usually drawn like St. Denis, carrying 
her head in her hand. Holywell, m 
Wales, is St. Winifred’s Well, celebrated 
for its “ miraculous” virtues. 

■y f wiri A ( vati) . A Dutch colonist of 
New York. He met with a strange man 
in a ravine of the Kaatskill Mountains. 
Bip helps liim to cai-ry a keg, and when 
they reach the destination Eip sees a 
number of odd creatures playing nme- 
pins, but no one utters a word. Master 
Wiuklo seizes the first opportunity to 
take a sip at the keg, falls into a stupor, 
and sleeps for twenty years. On wak- 
ing his wife is dead and buned, his 
daughter is married, his native village 
has been remodelled, and Amenca 
has becoifte independent, ( Washington 
Irving.) 

Wlnt-monath [Wind-month^ The 
Anglo-Saxon name for November. 

Winter, Summer. We say of an 
old man, “His life Iw extended to a 
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hundred winters ; ” hut of a hloomiug 
girl, She has seen sixteen simuners/’ , 

Winter's TOle {Shakc»peare). Taken 
from the Fkasmt Hutary of Doraatm 
and Fawnia by Bobert Green. Borastus 
is called by Shakespeare Florizel and 
Dorioles, and Fawnia is Perdita. Leontes 
of the JFinter’s Tale is Egistus in the 
novel, Folixenos is Fandosto, and Her- 
mi'one is Bellaria. 

Wlpple-tree or Whipultre. Men- 
tioned in Chaucer’s KnighVs Tale, is 
the cornel- tree or dogwood {Cornm 
sanyuinec^ (= whiffle-tree, from whiffle 
= to turn). 

Wisdom-tooth. The popular name 
for the third molar in each jaw. Wisdom- 
teeth appear between 17 and 25. 

Wisdom of Many and the Wit of 

One ( The). This is Lord John Bussell's 
definition of a proverb. 

Wise {The). 

Albert II., Duke of Austiia, calleil 
The Lame and IFtse. (1289, 1330-1358.) 

Alfoitso X. (or IX.) of Leon, and IV. 
of Castile, called The Wise and The 
Astronomer. (1203, 1262-1285.) 

Aben-ksra, a Spanish rabbi, born at 
Toledo. (1119-1174.) 

CuABLES V. of Fi’ance, called Le ^ayc. 
(1337, regent 1358-1360, king 1364-1380.) 

Chb-tbou, founder of the fourteenth 
dynasty of China, called jroM-joc-/a<? (the 
model ruler), and his sovereignty The 
Wise Government. (1278-1295.) 

CohTE BE LAS CASES, Called Le Saye. 
(1766-1842.) 

Fbedbbioe, Elector of Saxony. (1463, 
1544-1654.) 

John V. of Brittany, called The Good 
and mse. (1389, 1399-1442.) 

% Mthan the Wise. A drama by 
Lessing, based on a story in the He'- 
Cameron. (Day x., Novel 3.) 

Wise as a Serpent. This refers to 
the serpent which tempted Eve, or more 
probably to the old notion that serpents 
were extremely wise. > 

Wise as Solomon. {See Sim;ileb.) 

Wise as the MiQror of Btmhury. 

A blundering Sir William Curtis. The 
mayor referred to insisted that Henry 
III. teigh^ii^ England before Henry II. 

Thelollf^vin'e is a fact whlch'liappened to my- 
self in 1880. ‘ 1 was on a visit to a country mayor 
of great wealfb. whose house was full of most 
oxqaisitE^orks of art. 1 was mrticularly struck 
with a choice china figure, when the niftyfw* 
luo hoWfinahy gniucas he had given .for it, and 
addetl, VOf course you know ‘who' it iS uiwut 
fur. it Is John Knox signiag Magna Chofta." 


Wiso as the Women of Mnngret>f/ 

At Mungret, near Limerick, was ^ ' 
famous monastery, and one day'a depu- 
tation was sent to it from Cashel tb try 
the skill of the Mungret scholail. Iliie 
head of the monasteij bad no desire to 
be put to this proof, so they liabited 
several of their scholars as women, and 
sent them forth to waylay the 4bputa<- 
tion. The Cashel professors met ono 
and another of these ** women,” and 
asked the way, or distance*, or nour of 
the day, to all which questions they 
receivecl replies in Greek. Thunder- 
struck with this strange occurrence, 
they resolved to return, saying, “ What 
must the scholars be if even the to'wns- 
women talk in Greek ? ” 

Wise Men or Wise Women. For- 
tune-tellers. 

Wise Men of Greece. {See Seven 
Saobs.) 

Wise Men of the East. The three 
Magi who followed the guiding star to 
Bethlehem. They are the patron saints 
of travellers. {See Maoi, Seven Saoes.) 

Wise ]l|en of Ctotham {The). {See 
Gotham.) 

Wiseacre. A corruption of tlie Ger- 
man iveissaycr (a soothsayer or prophet). 
Tliis, like the Greek sophism, has quite 
lost its original meaning, and is applied 
to dunces, -wise only “in their own 
conceit.” 

There is a sto^ told that Ben Jopson, 
at the HsviVs Tavern, in Fleet Street, 
said to a country gentleman who boasted 
of his landed estates, “What care we 
for your dirt and clods? Where you 
have an acre of land, I have ten acres of 
wit” The landed gentleman retorted 
by calling Ben** Good Mr. Wiseacre.’^ 

I The story may pass for what it is worth. 

Wisest Man of Greece. So the 

Delphic oracle pronounced Soc'ratSs to 
be, and Socrat^ modestly made answer, 

“ ’Tis because 1 alone of all the Greeks 
know that I know nothing. ” 

Wisb-wasbk A reduplication of wasli. 
Any thin liquor for drinking. 

Wikliy-waSliy. A reduplication of 
washy. Very thin, weak, and poor ; 
wanting in substance or body. 

Wisliart {George), Oneofthee^ly 
reformers of Scotland, condemned to;the 
stake by Cardinal Beaton. While the 
lire was blazing about him he said He 
who from yon nigh place beholdeth me 
with such pride shall be brought low, 
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^▼Gn tp the OTpund, . before the, trees 
which supplied these faggots have shed 
their leaves.” It was lkl|!pch when 
Wishart uttered these wprds, aud the 
cardinaJ^ied in June. (See Summons.) 

Wlal&lng-bone. {See Meksy- 
THOXrOHT.) 

WishiiUE-oap. Fortuna'tus had an 
iuezhfinstible purse and a wishing- cap, 
but these gifts proved the ruin of lumsdf 
and his Sons. The object of the tale is 
to f^Qw the 'vanity of human prosperity. 

WlSUiig - ooat« TTilHe WynUnU 
wiehing^coat. An Irish locution. 

I wish 1 bad bore Willie Wynkin'a vrisblng- 
cum*'— Howard Pylo : Jtobin Hood, p. iiOO. 

Wlaliliig«rod (The) of the Nibelungs 
was of pure gohl. Whoever had it 
could keep the whole world in subjec- 
tion. It belonged to Sie^'ried, but 
when the ‘‘Nibelung hoard^** was re- 
moved to Worms this rod went also. 

** Aiul tboi'c-ainong was lying the wishing-rod of 

Wb^h wlioBO could ilisoovor uilglit in subjec- 
tion bold 

All this wide world as mastort with all that 
dwell therein." 

Zettsoni's Nibclungen-Lied, sc. 1100. 

Wisp. IVill o' the Wiep. (See IcfNis 
Fatuus.) 

Wisp of Straw (A), Sign of danger. 
Often hung under the arch of a bridge 
undergoing repairs, to warn watermen ; 
sometimes in streets to warn passengers 
that the roof of a house is under repair. 
The Bomans used to twist straw round 
the horns of a tossing ox or hull, to warn 
passers-by to. beware, hence the phrase 
fmum habet in cornu, the man is crochety 
or dangerous. The reason why straw 
(or hay) is used is because it is readily 
come-at-able^ cheap, and easily wisped 
into a bundle visible some long way off. 

Wit. To ivit, viz. that is to say. A 
translation of the French savoir. Wit 
is the Anglo-Saxon witan (to know). 1 
divide my property into four ports, to 
wit, or savoir, or natnely, or that is to 
say ... . 

Wits. Five iRTts. (See under Five.) 

WItbli. By drawing the blood of a 
witch you deprive her of her power of 
sorceyy. Glanvil says that when Jane 
BrooJcs, the . demon of Tedworth, be- 
witched a boy, his father scratched her 
face and drew blood, whereupon the boy 
instantly exclaimed that he was well. 

*'■ Blood will 1 draw on tbee ; fcbdu art nwitcb.*’ 

I Me7(rirVi., 1. 9, 


Hammer 


mmer for Witches (Malleus Male* 
. A. treatise drawn up . by 


Institdr and Jacob Sprenger^ 
ising the whole doctrine of 
witchciaft, laying down a regular form 
of trial, and a course of examination. 
Innocent VIII. issued the celebrated bull 


Stmmis Desiderantes in 1484, directing 
inquisitora and others to put to death 
all praotisers of witchcraft and other 
diabolical arts. 

^ Br. Sprenger confutes that as 
many as nine millions oi persons have 
suffered death for witchcr^t since the 
bull of Innocent. (Zife of Mohammed.) 
As late as 1705 two women were exe- 
cuted at Northampton for witchcraft. 


Witch-finder. Matthew Hopkins, 
who, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, travelled through the eastern 
counties to find out witches. At last 
Hopkins himself was tested by his own 
rule. Being cost into a river, he floated, 
was declared to be a wizard, and wa.<» 
put to death. (See above, Hammer for 
Witches,) 

Witch Hazel. A shrub supposed tc 
be efficacious in discovering wirches. A 
forked twig of the hazel was mode into 
a divining-rod for the purpose. . 

Witch of Endor. A divining woman 
consulted by Saul when Samuel was 
dead. She called up the ghost of the 
prophet, and Saul was tmd that his 
death was at hand. (1 Sam. xzviii.) 


Witch’s Bridle. An instrument of 
torture to make obstinate witches con- 
fess. (Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. p, 60.) 
(te Waking A Witch.) 

Witches’ Sabbath. The muster at 
night-time of witches and demons to con- 
coct mischief. The witch first anointed 
her feet and shoulders with the fat of a 
murdered babe, then mounting a broom- 
stick, distaff, or rake, made her exit by 
the chimney, and rode through the air 
to the place of rendezvous. The as- 
sembled witches feasted together, and 
concluded with a dance, in which they 
all turned their backs to each other. 

Witchcraft. The ^idemic demon- 
opathy which raged in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth; and seventeenth c^turies. 


Witenagemot. The Anglo-Saxon 

parliament. ■ 

« The famous assembly of our forefathers was 


reat thoughO.— jyeetua?* 


f rei 
3. 


the Jtfyee 
»: TheHi 


^mmn tongues*. 
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Wlt'ham. You were born, I suppose, 
at Little Witham, Av&pvooi to a noodle. 
The pun, of course, is on little wit. 
Witham is in Lincolnshire. 

“ I will bo sworn she was not born at Wittham, 
for (naffer Glibbs . . . Siiys she could not turn up 
)i single lesson liko a Christian."— Walter 
Scott: Heart of Mid-hothian^ chap: xxxii. 

Puns of this sort are very common. 
(^e Bedfoedshire, Nod, Dunce, 
Cripplegate, Shanks’ Nag, etc.) 

Withe (1 syl.). When Delilah asked 
Samson what would effectually bind 
him he told her “green withes,” but 
when she called in the Philistines he 
snapped his bonds like tow. Also spelt 
with. A boy> being asked what part of 
speech is witJi, replied a noun, and being 
reproved for ignorance made answer: 
“Please, sir, Samson was bound with 
seven withs,” 

"ItHr'cniK iniposeililc that Samson enn bo lield 
bj Kucli «ree»i witbea [i.e. that a j?reat ineasuru 
can bu carried by such petty shifts]."— IVia T-mea. 

Withers of a Horse {The) are the 
muscles which unite the neck and shoul- 
ders. The skin of this part of a horse is 
often galled by the pommel of an ill- 
fitting saddle, and then the irritation of 
the saddle mokes the horse wince. In 
1 Henry IV., ii. 1, one of the earners 
gives direction to the ostler to case the 
saddle of his horse, Cut. “ I pry thee, 
Tom, beat Gut’s saddle . . . the poor 
jade is wrung on the withers,’* that is, 
the muscles are wrung, and the skin 
galled by the saddle. And Hamlet says 
(iii. 2) : 

" Let the galled jade wince, our withers arc un- 
wrung." 

That iSi let those wince who are galled ; 
as for myself, nw withers are not wrung, 
and I am not affected by the “ bob.” 

Within the Pale. {See under Pale.) 

Witney (Oxfordshire) is the Anglo- 
Saxon IViten-ey. the island of Wise- 
rneu — i.e. of the Witenagemot or national 
parliament. 

Wit'tlngton. {See Whittington.) 

" Acnoatb this stone lies Wittington, 

Sir Ricbanl rightly named, 

Who three tunes Lora Mayor served In London, 
In which he ne’er was blamed. 

He rose from indigence to wealth 
By industry and that. 

For lo 1 ho scorned to gain by stoalcli 
Wbat he got by a cat." 

Hpitaph (destroyed by the Are of London). 

Witwold. A Sir Jerry Witwold. A 
pert, talkative coxcomb, vain of a little 
Teaming ; one who swims with the stimm 
of popuhur opinion, and gives his ju<^- 
ment on men and books os if he were Sr 
Oracle. A ^eat pretender to virtue and 


modesty, like Mr. Pecksniff, but alwaya ) 
nosing out smut and obscenity, which nd 
retails with virtuous iiidignanon. 

Wives of Literary Men. The fol- 
lowing literary men, among moi^ others, 
made unhappy marriages : 

AllDlSOX. 

AltlSTOTliK. 

Bacon (Louu). 

Boccaccio. 

Bybon. 

Daxtk. 

Dickknh. 

DURKB (AliBBBT). 

Kcbipidbs. 

Gauuick. 

Haydn. 
llOOKRB. 

Johnson (Dtt.\ 

JoNHON (Ubn;. 

Knox. 

Lilly (second wife). 

Wo! Stop! (addressed to horses). 

“ Ho ! ” or “Hoa ! ”, was formerly an 
exclamation commanding the knights at 
tournaments to ceaso from all further 
action. {See Woo’sh.) 

"Scoller^as they read much of love, so when 
they once fall in love, there is no ho with them 
till they have Iheir Jove."— C'oftlrr of Canterburie 
(160S). 

Woo' or Woo'o. Stop, addressed to a 
horse. The Latin word ohe has toe same 
meaning. Thus Horace (1 Sat. v. 12) *, 

“ Ohe, jam satis est.** 

Woo’sh, when addressed to horses, 
means “ Bear to toe left.” In the West 
of England they say IVoag—i.e. wag off 
(Anglo-Saxon, wok, a TOiid or turn). 
Woo’sh is “ Move off a little.” 

Woo*toe Dynasty. The eighth 
ImperiaLidynasty of China, established 
in the south Liou-yu. A cobbler, having 
assassinated the two preceding monarchs. 
usurped the crown, and took toe namo 
of Woo-tee {King Woo), a name assumed 
by many of his followers. 

Woden. Another form of Odin (^.f.). 
The word is incorporated in Wodens- 
bury (Kent), Wednesbiiry (Suffolk), 
Wansdyke (Wiltshire), Wedne^ay, etc. 

Woe toTbee, O Land, when thy king 
is a child. This famous sentence is from 
Ecclesiastes x. Often quoted iii Latin, 
Vte terris tibi re^ est puer. 

WofdL Knight of the Woful Coun- 
tenance. The title given by Sancho Panza 
to Don Quixote. (Bk, lii. chap, v.) After 
his challenge of the two royal Uons (pt. 
ii. bk. i. chap, xvii.), the adventurer 
called himself Knight of the Ziofts. 

Wokey. Wicked as the Witch of 
Wokey. Wookey-hole is a noted cavern 
in Somersetshire, which has given birth 
to as many weira stories as toe Sibyls* 


JiXXiUA. 

Milton (first wife). 
Momebb. 

Mobk. 

riTTACUS. 

Raoinb. 

Roushkau (J. J.k 
SCALIORU (butu 
wives). 

Rhakrspbaiib. 
Shbllby (first wife). 

SOOUATKS. 

Btkklr. 

Btkune. 

WVCHBIILBY (first 
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Cave in Italy. The Witch of Wokey 
•was metamorphosed into stone by a 
“ lemed wight ” from Gaston, but left 
her curse behind, so that the fair damsels 
of Wok^ rarely find “ a gallant.” 
{Percy fkMeliques, iii. 14.) 

W^eif (in music). In almost all 
stringed instruments (as the violin, organ, 
piano, harp, etc.) there is one note that 
IS not true, generally in the bass string. 
I'liis false note is by musicians called a 
*• wolf.” 

V The squeak made in reed instru- 
ments by unskilful players is teimed a 

goose.” 

" Naliire linMi iinulnnlod bo Invptnrjilc a hafrert 
afAveene the wolfe anil tin* slie«iv, that, hcinif 
tlead, yet in the operatiiin nl' Mature ai>iiearetli 
I here a Biiflldent trial of their ili^roriliuiia' nature ; 
sii that the enmity hetweene i hem eeenmtli mu. 
t4> (lye with their biulies ; fur if there lio imt u|Mm 
u harpe . . . BtringH made of the inti-alleB nf a 
Hlieeiie, and anioimHt them . . . one ii'-de of the 
intralles of a wolfe . . . tlie musician . . . tnuiioi 
vec«incile them to a uiiiiy and 4*oneord of Bounds, 
BodiiU'ordinKisthat BLi‘in(j:of the wolf-'.”— /‘Viriie ; 
Blazon of GeHtrie{}!iiiH). 

V Here Mr. Feme attributes the 
musical “wolf” to a wolf-gut string; 
but the real cause is a faulty interval. 
Thus, the interval between the fourth 
and fifth of the major scale contains nine 
commas, but that between the fifth and 
the sixth only eight. Tuners generally 
distribute the defects, but somo musicians 
prefer to throw the whole onus on the 
** wolf ” keys. 

Wolfl (Anglo-Saxon, tvulf.) 

Fenns, ^ The wolf that scatters venom 
through air and water, and wiy swallow 
Odin when time shall be no more. 

S/cOU. The wolf that follows the sun 
and moon, and will swallow them ulti- 
mately. {Scandinavian mythology^ 

The Wolf, So Dryden calls the Pres- 
bytery in his Jlind and Panther, 

“Unkonnelledriiuijoln thy Pnlnnian idaius, 

A fiercer foe the insatiate Wolf romaiiis.” 

She^wolf of France. Isabella le Pci, 
wife of Edward II. According to a tra- 
dition, she murdered the king by burning 
his bowels with a hot iron, or by tearing 
them from his body with her own han<^. 

“ Sbe-wolf of France, with unrolentiufr fanpB, 

That tear'st the bowels of tliy mangled mate.’* 
Gmu : The Bard. 

Between dog and wolf. In Latin, “ In- 
ter canetn et Inpum ” ; in French, ^^Fnt're 
ehien et lonp'* That is, neither daylight 
nor dark, the blind man’s holiday. 
Generally applied to the evening dusk. 

Park 08 a wolfs mouth. Pitch dark. 

Me has seen q wolf. Said of a pcmon 


who has lost his voice. Our forefathers 
used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
before the wolf saw him he became dumb, 
at least for a time. 

, ^ . “ Vox aiioquo MocriU 

Jam fiigit ipsa ; lupi lloeriu vido're prio'res.” . 

Vtrffil : Bucolica, eclogue ixr 

“‘Our young comi>aiiion has seen a wolf,' said 
Lady Hamcliue, ‘ and has lost bis tongue in c«)n- 
sequenco.' "—Scott: Quentin Vnnoardt ch. xyiii. . 

To see a wolf is also a good sign, inas* 
much os the wolf was dedicated to Odin, 
the giver of victory. 

JTe pat his head into the wolfs month. 
He exposed himself to needless danger. 
The allusion is to the fable of ,the crane 
that put its hetad into a wolf’s mouth in 
order to extract a bone. The fable is 
usually related of a fox instead of -a 
wolf. {French.) 

Holding a wolf hy the cars. So Augus- 
tus said of his situation in Home, mean- 
ing it was equally dangerous to kee]> 
hold or to let go. Similarly, the Britisli 
hold of Ireland is like that of Augustus. 
The French use the same locution : Tcnir 
le hap par les or ci lies. 

To erg “ Wolf! ” To give a false 
alarm. The allusion is to the ,;ivell- 
kuown fable of the shepherd lad who 
used to esj “ Wolf ! ” merely to make fun 
of the neighbours, but when at last the 
wolf came no one would believe him. 

In Chinese history it is said that Yeu- 
wung, of the third Imperial dynasty, was 
attached to a courtesan named Pao-tso, 
whom he tried by various expedients to 
make laugh. At length he hit upon the 
following : He caused the tocsins to be 
rung as if an enemy were at the gates, and 
Pao-tse laughed immoderately to see tho 
people pouring into the city in alarm. 
The emperor, seeing the success of his 
trick, repeated it over and over again ; 
but at last an enemy really did come, 
and when the alarm was given no ono 
paid attention to it, and the emperor 
was slain, (b.o. 770.) {See AMYCLa3AX 
Silence.) 

To keep the wolf from the door. To 
keep out hunger. ' We say of a ravenous 
person “ He has a wolf in his stomach,” 
an expression common to the Fi’ench 
and Germans. Thus manger cmnme vn 
loap is to eat voraciously, and wolfs- 
magen is thp German for a keen appetite. 

Wolf, Pulce of Gascony. .One of 
Charlemagne’s knights,^ and the most 
treacherous of all, except Ganelon., He 
sold his guest and his family. . He wope 
browned steel armour, damasked with 
silver; but his favourite weapon was 
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the gaJlowB. He was never in a rage, 
but cruel in cold blood. 

** It was Wolf, Dalre of (Gascony, who waa the 
nritfioator of the plan of tying wetted ropea ronnd 
the temples of lus prisoners, to make their eye- 
halls start from their sockets. It was he who 
had them sewed up In freshly-stripiicd bulls’ 
hides, and exposed to the sun till the hides In 
shrinking brohe their hones.’’— Crogitenntaintf, iii. 

Wolf Men, Giraldus Ca-Tubreiisis 
tells us vol. v. p. 119) that 

Irishmen con be changed into wolves.” 
Nennius aaserts that the descendants of 
wolves are still in Ossory,” and ** ^ey 
retraxiaform themselves into wolves when 
they t)ite. ” ( Wmdevs of xiv. ) 

V These Ossory ineu-wolves are of 
the race of Laighne Fxlnidh. 

Wolf-month or Wolf-monatlu Tlte 
Saxon name for J anuary,because * * people 
are wont always in that month to be 
in more danger of being devoured by 
wolves than in any other.” ( Verstegan,) 

Wolf^-hane. The Germans call all 

S >isonou8 herbs ** banes,” and the 
reelu, mistaking the word for beaus,” 
translated it by k^*amoi^ as they did 
“hen-bane” (huos Jcu*amos). Wolf’s- 
Imne is an aconite with a pale yellow 
flower, called therefore the whitcAmiQ 
to dis^gUish it from the bhte aconite. 
White-bean would be in Greek Imkos 
kimnos, which was corrupted into Inkos 
kminos (wolf-bean) ; but botanists, see- 
ing the absurdity of calling aconite a 
“bean,” restored the orimnal Gorman 
word “ bane,” but retained the corrupt 
word luko8 (wolf), and hence the ridicu- 
lous term “ wolf’s-bone,” (H, Fox 
Talbot.) 

7 This cannot be correct : (1) banc is 
not German; (2) hnos knamos would 
be bog-bean, not hen-biuie; (3) How 
could Greeks mistranslate German ? The 
truth is, wolf -bane is so called because 
meat saturated with its juice was sup- 
posed to be a wolf-x>oison. 

Wolves. It is not true that wolves 
were extirpated from the island ii\ the 
reign of Edgar. The tradition is based, 
upon the words of William of Malmes- 
bury (bk. ii. ch. viii.), who si^s that the 
tribute paid by the lung of Wales, con- 
sistiug of 300 wolves; ceased after the 
thiiri year, because ^^nuUnm ce ulterius 
posse invetii'rc professui ” (because he 
could find no more-ri.ft in Wales) ; but 
in the tenth year of William I. we find 
that Kobert de tTmfraville,: kxdght, held 
his lotdriiip of Biddlosdale in Northum- 
berland by service of defending that 
part of the Idogdom from 
In the forty-tiiira year of Edtraard 111. 


Thomas Engarne held lands in Pitchley, 
Northamptonriiiie, by service of findtug, 
dogs at his own cost for the destmeti^ 
of “wolves” and foxes. Even in the 
eleventh year of Henry VI. Sir Bobert 
Plumpton h^d one bovate of ,la«d in 
county of Notts by service of “ frighting^ 
the wolves ” in Shirewood Forest. 

Wonder. A nine day^ wonder. 
Something that causes a sensational 
astonishment for a few days, and is then 
placed in the limbo of “ things forgot.” 
Three days’ amazement, three days" dis- 
cussion of details, and three days of sub- 
sidence. (Sec Nine, and Seven.) 

IF The eighth wonder. The palace of 
the Escurial in Toledo, built by Felipe II. 
to commemorate his victory over the 
French at St. Quentin. It was dedicated 
to San Lorenzo, and Juan Baptista de 
Toledo, the architect, took a gridiron 
for his model— tlie bars being repre- 
sented by rows or files of buildings, 
and the handle by a church. It haa 
1,860 rooms, 6,200 windows and doors, 
80 staircaaoB, 73 fountains, 48 wine cel* 
lars, 51 bells, and 8 organs. Its cir- 
cumference is 4,800 feet (nearly a mile). 
Escurial is sem'ia fern^ Wn dross, be- 
cause its site is that of old iron works. 
(See Tuilehies.) 

An eighth A work of extra- 

ordinary mechanical ingenuity, such as 
the Great Wall of China, the dome of 
Chosroes in Madain, St. Peter’s of 
Borne, the Mens! suspension' bridge, 
the Thames tunnel, the bridge over tiie 
Niagaruf Eddystone lighmouse, the 
Suez Canal, tne railroad over Mont 
Cenis, the Atlantic cable, etc. 

^ The Three Wonders of Babylon. 

The Palace, eight miles in circum- 
ference. 

The Hanging Gardens. 

The Tower of Babel, said by some 
Jewish writers to be twelve miles in 
height! Jerome quotes oontemporary 
authority for its being fomr miles high. 
Strabo says its height was 660 feet. 

Wonder*worker. St. Gregory, of 
Neo-Ceesare'a, in Pontua So called be- 
cause he .“recalled devils at his will, 
stayed a rivez’, killed a Jews by tiie mere 
eifort of his will, changed a lake into 
solid earth, and did many other wohdor- 
ful things.” (iSteTHATJMAWJBGm) 

Wood. Knight of the Wood or Knight 
of the Mirrors. So called because his 
coat was; overspread wHhi^^riiunerous . 
small mirrors, it was Sampstm Car- 
rasco, a bachelor of lejiterfl, 
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the disguise of a knight under the hope 
«>f(oveithTowing Bon Quixote, when he 
would have imposed upon him the 
penalty returning to his home for 
two years ; but it so happened that Don 
Quixote%iras the victor, and Carrasco’s 
scheme was abortive. As Knight of the 
White Moon Carrasco again challenged 
the Han'chegan lunatic, and overthrew 
him ; whereupon the vanquished knight 
was obli^d to return home, and quit 
the profession gf knight-errantry for 
twelve months. Before the term ex- 
pired he died. {Cervantes : Don Quixote, 
pt. ii. bk. i. 11, etc. ; bk. iv. 12.) 

Wood. DonH cry [or liallool till yon 
are out of the wood. Do not rejoice for 
liaving escaped danger till the danger 
has passed away. 

Wood’s Hallpenoe. A penny coined 
by William Wood, to whom George I. 
granted letters patent for the purpose. 
{See Dkafibb’s Lettebs.) 

“ Sir Walter's [Scott] real belief in Scotch one- 
pound notes may be advantageously contrasted 
\vitli Swift's torced frenzy about Wood's balf- 
lience, more emxscially as Swift really did under- 
stand tl 40 defects of Wood's scliotne, and Sir 
Walter was absolutely ignomnt of the currency 
ciintroversy in which he engaged."— 'i'/w Times. 

Woodbind. The bindweed or wild 
convolvulus. This is quite a different 
plant to ,the woodbine. It is a most 
troublesome weed in orchards, as its 
roots run to a great depth, and its long, 
climbing stalks bind round anything 
near it with persistent tenacity. It is 
one of the most difficult weeds to ex- 
tirpate, as every broken fragnftnt is apt 
to take root. 

Woodbine. The honeysuckle or bee- 
woi't ; or perhaps the convolvulus. 

“ Where the bee 

Strays diligent, and with extracted l)alm 

Of fiugrant woodbine loads his little thigh." 

Phillips. 

Shakespeare says-- 

” So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle ’ 

Gently entwist." 

Midsummer NighVs Dream , iv. l. 

Gone where the woodbine twineth. To 
the pawnbroker’s, up the spout, where, 
in Quebec, ** on cottage waUs the wood- 
bine may be seen twining.” {A corre- 
epondent of Quebec supplied this.) 

Woodooek (A)* A fool is so called 
from the > suppositioxL that woodcocks 
are without brains^ Polonius tells his 
^ughter 'that protestations of love are 
“ spiibges to catch woodcocks.” {ShakC’^ 
epSdi'C 3 .) 

Woo4Mt'B9>M(2%i)k BaMloft. 


Peter of Provence had a wooden horse 
named BabiSca. Ciavilbn’o.) 

“This very day may be seen' in the kJiig's aV- 
monry tbe identical peg with which Peter of 
Provence turned his Wooden Horse, which 
carried him through tbe air. It is rather bigg(M‘ 
than tbe pole of a coach, and stands near Ba- 
bioca'B saddle."— Z>on Quimte. pt. i. bk. iv. 19. 

Wooden Horse {To ride thi). To 
sail aboard a ship, bng, or boat, etc. 


“ He felt a little out of the way for riding the 
wooden horse."— Sir Walter mcott; Jtedgauntlet. 
chap. XV. 


Wooden Horse of Troy. Virgil 
tells us that Ulysses had a monster 
wooden horse made after tlie death of 
Hector, and gave out that it was an 
offering to the gods to secure a pros- 
perous voyage back to Greece. , The 
Trojans dragged the horso within their 
city, but it was full of Grecian soldiers, 
who at night stole out of their place of 
concealment, slew the Trojan guards, 
^ned the city gates, and set fire to 
Troy. Menelaos was one of the Greeks 
shut up in it. It was made by Epeios 
(Latin, JEpetis). 

Cambu&can^H wooden horse. The Arab- 
ian Nights tells us of Gambuscan’s horse 
of brass, which had a pin in the neck, 
and on turning this pin the horse rose 
into the air, and transported the rider to 
the place he wanted to go to. {See 
Clavilbno.) 


Wooden Mare {The)., The mare 
foaled of an acorn.” An instrument of 
torture to enforce military discipline, 
used in the reign of Charles II. and long 
after. The horse was made of oak, the 
back was a sharp ridge, and the four 
legs were like a high stool. The victim 
was seated on the ridge, with a fii*6lock 
fastened to each foot. 


“Here, Amlrews, wrap a cloak round the 
prisoner, and do not mention his name. , . unless 
you would have a trot on the wooden horse."— 
Sir Walter Scott: Old Mortality. chai>. lx. 


Wooden Spoon. The last of the 
honour men— of the Junior Opt|mes, 
in the Cambridge University. Some- 
times two or more “last” .men are 
bracketed together, in which case the 
group is termed the spoon bracket. It 
IS said that^ those men are so called 
because in days of yore they were pre- 
sented with a wooden spoon, while the 
other honour men bad a sffver or golden 
one, a spoon being the usual prix de 
nierite instead of a niedal. {See Wooden 
Wbdob.) ‘ , 


Wooden Sword* 2b mar the wooden 
sword. To keep bank soles by aslung 
too high a price. Fools' used to wear 
wooden swords or ** daggers .of lat^” 
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Wooden WalL When the Greeks 
sent to Delphi to ask how they were to 
defend themselves against Xerxes, who 
had invaded their country, the evasive 
answer given was to this effect — 

Pallas bath iirged^and Zeus, the sire of all, 

Hath safety jiroiiiised in a wooden wall : 

Aeed-tinieaiid harvest, weeping sires shall tell 

Hmv thousands fought at Salamis and fell. 

JFoodm walls of Old England, The 
ships of war. We must now say, “ The 
iron walls of Old England.” 

Wooden Wedge. Last in the clas- 
sical tripos. When, in 1824, the classical 
tripos was instituted at Cambridge, it 
was debated by what name to call the 
last on the list. It so happened that 
the last on the list was Wedge wood, 
auil the name was accepted and moulded 
into Wooden -wedge. (Use Wooden 
Spoon.) 

Woodliall, brother of the Woodfall 
of Junius, and editor of the Mornwg 
Ch ronicle, Woodfall would attend a de- 
bate, and, without notes, report it accu- 
rately next moi’ning. He waa called 
Menmg Woodfall, (1745-1803.) W. 
Badcliffe could* do the same. 

Woodwar'dian Processor. The 

professor of geology ih the University 
of Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1727 by Dr. Woodward. 

Wool Eyed in the wool. A hearty 
good fellow. Cloth which is wool-dyed 
(not piece-dyed), is true throughout 
“ and will wash,” 

Eb wool is so white that a dyer cannot 
blacken it. No one is so free from faults 
that slander can find nothing to say 
against him ; no book is so periect as to 
be free from adverse criticism. 

** Maister Mainwnrfng's much ahuzed, 

Mubc grievously for things accused, 

And all thu dowlisli [devilish] pack ; 

E'en let inun all their poison spit, 

"My lord, there is no wool! zo whit 
That dyers can't make black.'* 

Peter Pindar: Middlesex JSleetion, letter iii. 

Wool-gathering. Yonr wits are gone 
wooUgathenng. As children sent to 
gather wool from hedges are absent 
for a trivial purpose, . so persons in 
a brown study ” are absent-minded 
to no good purpose. 

“ But, my dear, if my wits are somewhat wool- 
gathering and unsettled, my heart is as true as a 
star/’-Hairtet B. Stwee, 

Woollen. In 1666 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed for ‘ ‘ burying in woollen 
only,” which was intended for “ the en- 
couragement of the woollen monufac- 
tures of the kingdom, and prevention of 
the ^zporti^tioh of money for the buying 


and importing of linen.” Bepealed in 
1814. ^ 

“ ‘ Odious ! in woolloji I 'twould a saint provoke 1 ' 

(Were the last w'ords that poor Narcissa spoke). 

' No ! let a charming chintz and Brussels wee 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 

One would not, sure, be frightful ^'heii one's 
dead ; 

And— Betty— give the cheeks a little red.’ ” 

Pape; Moral Eeeaye^ Bp. i. 

This was the niling passion strong in 
‘death. At the time this was written it 
was compulsory to bury in woollen. 
Narcissa did not dread death half so 
much as being obliged to wear flannel 
instead of her fine mantles. Narcissa 
was Mrs. Oldfield, the acti'ess, who died 
1731. 

Woollen goads. {See Linen Goods.) 

WoolBaok. To sit on the woolsack. 
To bo Lord Chancellor of England, whoso 
seat ill tlio House of Lords is called the 
woolsack. It is a large square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered 
with red cloth. In the rci^n of Queen 
Elizabeth an Act of Paruament was 
passed co prevent the exportation of 
wool ; and that this source of our 
national wealth might be kept con- 
stantly in mind woolsacks were placed 
in the House of Peers, whereon the 
judges sat. Hence the Lord Chaacellor, 
who presides in the House of Lords, is 
said to “ sit on the woolsack,” or to be 
“ appointed to the woolsack.” 

Woolwioli Znfiaiit {The). {See Gun.) 

Worcester {WoosV-er). A con- 
traction of Wicii-ware-ceastcr (the camp- 
town of the Wicii people). Ware means 
people, and Wicii was a ti’ibe name. 

Worcester College (Oxford), 
founded by Sir Thomas Cookes, of 
Bentley, Worcestershire. Created a ba- 
ronet by Cliarles II. 

Word. A man ^ his word. One 
whoso word may be depended on ; 
trustworthy. 

As good as his woi'd. InFi'ench, ” TM 
homme de parole. One who keeps his 
word. 

By word of month. Orally. As “he 
took it down by word of mouth” (us it 
was spoken by the, speaker). ^ 

I take you at your word. In French, 
“ Je vous prend an moV^ I will act in 
reliance of what you tell me. 

P/'a;/, make no words about it. In 
French, “iWn dites moV^ Don’t mention 
it ; make no fuss about it. 

• Speak a good word for me. In French, 
“ Eites un mot en mafaveur.^* ' • 

To pass ofw^s word. In* Frenchi 
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Donner sa parole,'* To promise to do 
^metluiij^ required. 

Upon my word, Assui'edly; by my 
troth. 

“ Upon ®y word, you answer • . . discreetly.*’ 

—JiMM Aumt»„ 

Upon my word and honour ! A strong 
affirmation o£ the speaker as to the truth 
of what ho has asserted. 

Word, (77/0* The second person of 
the Christian Trinity. (John i. 1.) 

Word to the Wise (A), “ Verhum 

sap," 

Words. Soft words hutter no pars- 
nips. In Scotland an excellent dish is 
made of parsnips and potatoes beaten 
up with butter. (See Butter.) 

Many words will not fill a bushel. 
Mere promises will not help the needy. 
If we say to a beggar, Be thou filled,” 
is he micd? 

The object of words is to conceal 
thoughts. (See ' Language.) 

To have words with one. To quarrel ; 
to have an angry discussion. Other 
phrases to the same effect are — They 
exchanged words together ; There passed 
some woi'ds between them (in French, 
“ Its ont en quelques paroles ”). 


Working on the Dead Horse, doing 
work which has been already paid for. 
Such work is a dead horse, because you 
can get no more out of it. 


Worlds A man of the world. One 
acquainted with the ways of public and 
sodal life. 

A woman of the world. A married 
woman. (See above.') 

“ Touclistone. To-morrow will wo ijo married. 

Awirey. I tl<i desire it with all my heart j and I 
hoiK) it is no disliunest desire to he a woman of 
the vfovld."— Shakespeare : As You Like It, v. 3. 


All the world and his wife. Everyone 
without exception. 

To go to the world. To get married. 
The Catholics at one time exalted 
celibacy into ** a crown of glory,” and 
divided mankind into celibates and 
worldlings (or laity). The former were 
monks and nuns, and the latter were the 
monde (or people of the w’orld). Simi- 
larly they divided literature into sacred 
and profane. 


“Everyone «oea to the world but T.and I maj 
Bit m a corner and. cry beitflio ! for a husbnnd.’*- 
Shakespeare: Much Ado ILoiU Nothing, ii. 1. 

“If I may have your ladyship’s good will to g< 
to the world, Iwbei and T will do as we may,’ - 
AlVa TTetl that Weil, 1. 8. 


World (The). Tho world, the fleshy 
and the devil, “The world,” i.e. the 
things of this world, in contradistinctiou 


sa 


to religious matters; “the flesh,” i.e. 
love of pleasure and sensual enjoyments ; 
“ the devil,” i.e. all temptations to evil 
of every ^d, as theft, murder, lying, 
blasphemy, and so on. 

Worm. To have a worm in one's 
tongue. To he oantank<erous ; to snarl 
and bite like a mad dog. 

“ There is one easy artifice 

That seldom has been known to raisB- 

To snarl at all things right or wrong, 

Like a mad dog that has a worm in’s tongno." 

Samuel Butler: Upon Modem Crates. 

To wm'm out information. To elicit 
information indirectly and piecemeal. 

To wot'm oneself into another's favour. 
To insinuate oneself in an underhand 
manner into the good graces of another 
pemon. 

V A worm is a spiral instrument re- 
sembling a double corkscrew, used for 
drawing wads and cartridges from 
cannon, etc. 

Worms, iu Germany, according to 
tradition, is so called from the Lmd- 
wunu or dragon slain by Siegfried under 
the linden tree. 

“Vet more 1 know of- Siegfried that well your 
yonr ear may I, mid. 

Beneath the.lmdea tree he slow the dragon 

Then ini’ls blood he bathed him, which turned 
to horn his skin, 

So now no weapon hanns him, as oft hath 
proven been.*’ Nibelungen, st. 101. 

Wormwood. The tradition is tliat 
this plant sprang up in the track of the 
seipent as it Avnthed along the ground 

when driven out of Paradise. 

» 

Worse tbon d Crime. It was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder. Said by 
Talleyraud of the murder of tho Due 
d’Engliien by Napoleon I. 

Wor'sbip means state or condition 
of worth, hence the term “ his worship,” 
meaning his worthyship. “Thou shalt 
have worshi p in tho presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee” (Luke xiv. 10) 
means ** Thou slmlt have worth-ship 
[value or appreciation].” In the mar- 
riage service the man says to the woman, 
“ With my body I thee worship, and 
with all my Worldly goods I thee endow ” 
—that is, I confer on you my rank 
and dignities, and endow you with my 
wealth ; the worthship attached to my 
person I share with you, and the wealth 
which is mine is thine also. 

Never worship the gods unshod. So 
taught Pythagoras, and he meant iu a 
careless and slovenly manner. (See 
lamblichus : Ti'otre^tws^ s3rmbol3.) The 
Jews took off .their shoes -When they 
entered holy ^ound (Exodus iii. 6), 
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This custom was observed by the ancient 
Egyptians. Mabometans and Brahmins 
enter holy places bare-footed ; indeed, 
ill British India, inferiors take oft their 
shoes when they' enter the room of a 
British officer, or the wife of an officer. 
The idea is mt shoes get covered with 
dustj and holy ground must not be defiled 
by dirt, {Justin Martyr : Apology, i. 62.) 

The command given to the disciples 
by Christ was to shake off the dust of 
their feet when they left a city which 
would not receive them. 

Worsted. Yam or thread made of 
wool; so called from Worsted in Nor- 
folk." now a village, but once a large 
market-town with at least as many 
thousand inhabitants as it now contains 
luindreds. {Camden,) 

Wdrth = betide. 

“TJius saith the Lord God : Howl yo, wo worth 
the day ! EisekicI x x\. 2. 

•• Wo worth the elmse ! wo worth the day 
•That costs ihy life, my lyfallaiit urei 
. . ’ iiir WiiUar ficott. 

Worthies {The Nine). {See Nine.) 
H The Nine^ Worthies of London. 

(1) Sir William Walwofth, fislunonger, 
who ^bbed Wat 'Wer, the rebel. Sir 
William was twice Lord Mayor. (1374, 
1380.) 

(2) Sir Henry Pritchard, who (in 1356) 
feastedEdward lll.,with 5,000followers ; 
Edward the Black Prince; John, King 
of Austria; the King of Cyprus; and 
David,JSi^ of Scotland. 

(3) Sir William Sevenohe, who fought 
with the Dauphin of France, built twenty 
almshouses and a free school. (1418.) 

(4) Sir Thomas merchant tailor, 

son of a poor clothier. In 1563 he kept 
the citteens loyal to Queen Maiy dur- 
ing Wyatt’s rebellion. Sir John White 
foimded St. John’s College, Oxford, on 
the spot where “ two elms gi'ew from 
one root.” 

(5) iSir Jolm Bonham, entrusted with a 
valuable cargo for the Danish market,, 
and made commander of the army raised 
to stop the ' progress oDf the great Soly- 
man. . 

(6) Christoj^ei' Croher. Famous at 
the of Bordeaux, and companion 
of the Black Piince when he helped Don 
Pedro to the throne of Castile. 

(f) Sir John Hawtcwood. , One of the 
Black. Prince’e^ knights, and immortal- 
ised in Italian history as Giovanni 
AcutiCavaliero,. , . 

^ (8) Sir Hugh Caverley. Famous for 
riddmgpoland of a monstrous bw. 

(9) i Sir Jgenry generally 

.'CfdmiSeuiy of QomHU, who lived 


in the re^i of .Henry IV, Ho, was a 
crusader, and became the guardian of 
‘‘Jacob’s well.” 

The chronicle of these worthies is 
told in a mixture of prose Verse 
by Kichai'd Johnson, author of The Sev^n 
Champions ^ Christendom. (1592.) . 

V Among these nine worthies we 
miss the names of Whittington, Gres- 
ham, and Sir John Lawrence (Lord 
Mayor in 1664), second to none. 

Wound. Bind the xvmnd, and grease 
the xceapon. This is a Bosicmcion 
maxim. These early physicians applied 
salve to the weapon mstead of to the 
wound, under the notion of a magical 
reflex action. Sir Kenelm Digby quotes 
several anecdotes to prove this sympa- 
thetic action. 

Wraith. The spectral appearance 
of a person shortly about to die. It 
appears to persons at a distance, and 
forewarns them of the event” {High^ 
land superstition.) {See P airy.) 

Wrangler, in Cambridge phrase, is 
one who has obtained a place in the 
highest mathematical tripos. The first 
man of this class is termed the senior 
wrangler, the rest are anunged accord- 
ing to respective merit, and are called 
second; third, fourth, etc., wrangler, as 
it may be. In the Middle Ages, when 
letters were first elevated to respecta- 
bility in modem Europe, college exer- 
cises were called disputations, and those 
who performed them disputants, because 
the maiiS port consisted in pitting two 
men together, one to argue pro and fbe 
other con. In the law and theological 
“schools” this is still done for the 
l»achelor’s and doctor’s degrees. The 
exercise of an opponent is called an 
oppofwncy. Wrangling is a word-battle 
carried on by Uvisting words and trying 
to obfuscate aii opponeut~a most excel- 
lent term for the disputations of school- ^ 
men. The opponenev begins with an 
essay, on the subject oi dispute. 

Wratb’B Hole (Cornwall). The legend 
is that Bolster, a gigantic wrath or evil • 
spirit, paid embarrassing attention to St. 
Agnes, who told him she would listen to 
his suit when he filled with his blood a 
small hole which she pointeid out to him. 
The wrath joyfully accepted the terms, 
but the hole opened into the sea, and 
the wrath, being utterly exhausted, St. 
Agnes pushed him over the cliff. 

WraK'on. Overstretched, strained, 
lank. Th&y go to school alt the mehy, 
and get wraxen. The wetda a/te^ guita 
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^wramu Th& child fell p>nd m*axed hie 
ankle, (Auglo«l^on, .mismble^ 
wretchpd.y^K ... . 

Wrlffbt of NorwiolL Do ^ou know 
Dr, Wf^ht .of Norwich ? . 4 reproof 
given to por^on who stops the^ decanter 
at <Up^ii^r. ,Dr. Wi^ht, of Korjf:i<di, was 
a groat diner-out and excellent talker. 
When a person stops tho. bottle and. is 
asked this question, it is as much as .to 
say,. Dr, . Wright had the privilege of 
doing^ so bcpauso he entertained the 
table with his' conversation, but you 
ore no Dr. Wright, except- in stopping 
tho circulation of the wine. - 

A ^ilfiir reproof is given in the 
combinatioh room of our Universities 
in this wjiy : The bottle-stopper is 
asked if lie knows A or B (ani/ name), 
,a.nd after several queries os to who A 
or B is, the questioner says, “He was 
hanged,*’ and being asked wnat for, re- 
plies, *‘For stopping the bottle.” 

Write. To write up. To bring into 
public notico or estimation by favour- 
able criticisnis or accounts of, ds to write 
up a play or an author. 

Write ZiUce an Angel 

under Akoel.) 

Wro]^:, The king (or gueen) can do no 
- wrong. ; 

“ It floeirs increiUlile that we slinuld have t<i 
remind hord Rejle^dale that the sovereiffii ‘can 
do no wrong,' aimply because the sovereign can 
lio nothing except by and with tho advice and 
consent of the inlnfsters of the CrowD.”—5r/»c 

Wrong End of the Stick {You hare 
got hold of the). You have q.uite misap. 
prehended the matter ; you nave got the 
wrong sow by the ear. There is another 
form of this phrase which deteimiues the 
allusion. The toe of the stick is apt to 
be fouled with dirt, and when laid hold 
of defiles the hand instead of supporting 
^t;he feet. 

Wrong Side of the Blanket (The). 
(Sbe BliANKtiT.) 

Wrong Side of the OlotliXThaf is 

the). The inferior aspect. In French, 
I'envers dn drap. 

Wrong Sow by the Bar (You hare 
the). You have made a mistake in 
choiM ; come to the wrong shop or box ; 
or misapprehended the sumect. Figs are 
caught by the ear. (See Sow.) 

Wrong *un (A), A horse which has 
run at any flat-race meeting not recog- 
niiBed by thb Jockey Oli^b S teohnicaliy 
so called, and is boycotted by the club. 


W^oth Money dr * -Slhrer. 

Money paid to the lord in lieu qf' castle 
guard for military service; a tribute 
paid for killing accidentally some person 
of note ; a tributapaid in admowledg- 
ment of the teuaii^- of unenclosed lairai. 
Dugdale, in his History of Wdrwiok^’ 
says 

‘I Tbere is !i certain rent elite unt«t the lord of 
tins HuiKlrcd (i.e. of Kiiitititlow, the proiierty of 
the Duke of Biiculeiiclib called wroth-moBey, or 
wanh-iiiouey, or BWarn-peony. . . 2/emrii wwe- 
eomiti aliis castellanis pei-solati ob ctuftrorum ' 
pr<B»tdttimvd exeubuie agendas (^Sir 
man : Gipssa^). The rent must he paid on Mar- 
ti uinas Day> in the iiioriiing an Knigntluw Qroaa, 
before Bun-rise. The ixirty paying it must go 
thrice alKrtit the cross and say, ^The ivratD- 
nioney,' and then lay it [varying from Id. to 
2b; ad.j in a hole tn the said cross before good 
wltiieBBes, or forfeit a white bull with red nose 
and ears. The amount thus collected reached in 
l«»2 to about !)s.,and all who complied with the 
custom w(5re entertained at a sulistantial break- 
fast at the Duke's expense, and w’ere .toasted 4u 
a glass of rum and milk.'' 

Wnlstan (St.). A Saxon Bishop of 
Worcester, who 1*0001 ved his see from 
Edward the Confessor. Being accused 
of certain offences, and ordered to resign 
his see, he planted' his crozier in tho 
shrine of the Confessor, declaring if any 
of his accusers copld draw it out lio 
would submit to resist ; as no one 
could do so but St. Wulstan liimself, his 
innocence was admitted. This sort of 
“ miracle ” is the commonest of legend- 
ary wonders. Arthur proved himself 
king by a similar mirade.” 

Wunderberg or Ufiderheg, on the 
great moor near Salzberg, the chief 
haunt of the Wild-women. It is said to 
be quite hollow, and contains churches, 
gardens, and cities. Here is Charles V. 
with crown and sceptre, lords and 
knights. His grey beard has twice en- 
compassed the table at which hb sits, 
and when it has grown long enough to 
go a third time round it Antichrist will 
appear. (Gei'man superstition.) 
Babbabossa.) 

Wyn-monatb [ nine ^ month]. The 
Anglo-Saxon name, for October, the 
nioiith for treading the winb-vats. In 
Domesday Book the vineyards are per- 
petually mentioned. 

Wynd. Every man for his men hand, 
as Henry Tl^ynd fought. Every man for 
himself ; eve^^ man seeks his own advan- 
tage. When the feud between Clan 
Chatton and Clan Kay was decided by 
deadly combat on the North Inch of 
Perth, one of the men of ClanOhattau 
deserted, and Henry Wynd, a bandy- 
legged smith, volunteer^ fbr half-a- 
orown to supply his place. Alter kiUing 
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one xnan he r^axed in his efforts, and 
on being asked why, replied, ** 1 have 
done enough for half-a-crown.” He 
was promised wages according to his 
deserts, and fought bravely. After the 
battle he was asked what he fought for, 
and gave for answer that he fought “ for 
his own hand ; ** whence the proverb. 
(Sir Walter Scott : Tales of a Grand^ 
fathei', xvii.) 

Wyo'mlng (3 syl.). In 1778 a force 
of Biitish provincials and Indians, led by 
Colonel Butler, drove the settlers out of 
the valley, and Queen Esther toma- 
hawked fourteen of the fugitives "with 
her own hand, in revenge for her son’s 
death. Campbell has founded his Oei'- 
imde of Wyoming on this disaster, but 
erroneously makes Brandt leader of the 
expedition, and calls the place Wy'- 
oming. 

. ‘‘Susquebauna's side, fair Wyoming.” 


X 

X on beer-casks indicates beer which 
paid ten shillings duty, and hence it 
came to mean beer of a given quality. 
Two or three crosses are mere trade- 
marks, intended to convey the notion of 
twice or thrice as strong as that wdiich 
pays ten shillings duty. 

Xan'thos [reddish yellow], Achilles’ 
wonderful horse. Being chid by his 
master for leaving Fatroclos on the field 
of battle, the horse turned liis head re- 
proachfullv, and told Achilles that he 
also woula soon be numbered with the 
dead, not from any fault of his horse, 
but by the decree of inexorable destiny. 
(Iliaa, xix.) (Compare Numbers xxii. 
28-30.) 

? Xanthos and BaUos (swift as the 
wind) were the offspring of Podarge the 
harpy and Zephyros. Hoese.) 

Xanthos, the river Troas, Elian 
and Pliny say that Tfomer called the 
Scamander “ Xanthos ” or the “ Gold- 
red river,” ^cause it coloured with 
such a tinge the fleeces of sheep washed 
in its waters. Others maintain that it 
was 80 called because a hjero named 
Xanthos defeated a body of Trojans on 
its banks, and pushed half of them into 
the stream, as in the battle of Blenheim 
the Duke of Marlborough drove the 
French into the Danube. 

'Xanihis, A large shell like those as- 
cribed to the Tntons. The volutes 
generally run from right to left ; ai^d if 


the Indians find a shell with the volutes « 
running in the contrary direction, they 
persist that one of their gods h^ got 
mto the shell for concealment. 

# 

Xantlp'pe or Xanthlp'pe (3 syl.). 
Wife of the philosopher SocratSs. Her 
bad temper has rendered her name 
proverbial for a conjugal scold. 

*' Be Bbe ns foul hb was Florentlns' love, 

As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 
As Soenites’ Xanthippe, or a worse, 

She moves me not.” 

Shalcespeare ; Taming of the Shretv, i. 2. 

Xenoo'rates. A disciple of Plato, 
noted for his continence and contempt 
of wealth, (b.c. 396-314.) 

“Warmed by such youthful beauty, the severe 
Xciiucrates would not ha\e more been ebaste.” 

Orlando Furioeo, xl. .m. 

Xerz'es (2 syl.). A Greek w'ay of 
w'riting the Persian Ksathra or Kshatra, 
a royal title assumed by Isfundear, sou 
of Gushtasp, darawesh, (^e Dabius.) 

When Xerxes invaded Greece he con- 
.structed a pontoon bridge across the 
Dardanelles, which, being swept awiiy 
by the force of the waves, so enragetl 
the Persian despot that he “inflicted 
three hundred lashes on the rebellious 
sea, ami cast cliains of iron across it.” 
This story is pixibably a Greek myth, 
founded on tlie peculiar construction of 
Xerxes’ second bridge, which consisted 
of tliree hundred boats, lashed by iron 
chains to two ships seiving as supporters. 
As for the scourging, without doubt it 
vras givcp to the engineers and not to 
the waves. 

Xerxes’ Tears. It is said that when 
Xerxes, King of Persia, reviewed his 
magnificent and enormous aimy before 
starting for Greece, he wept at the 
thought of slaughter about to take 
place. “ Of all this multitude, ivlio 
shall say how many will return ? ” Em- 
erson, m his JEnglish Traits, chap, iv., 
speaks of the Emperor Charlemagne 
viewing the fleet of the Norsemen in the 
Mediterranean Sea with tears in liis 
eyes, and adds, “ There was reason for 
those Xerxes’ tears.” 

Xerxes wept at tho prospective loss 
ho expected to suffer m the invasion 
prepared, but Charlemagne wept at the 
rospcctive disruption of his kingdom 
y the hardy Norsemen. 

Xime'na. The Cid’s bride. 

Xlt. Boyal dwarf to Edward YX. 

Xu'ry. A Moresco b^, servant to 
Robinson Crusoe. (De Toe : Mdhinson 
Crime,) . ^ . 
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y. A letter resemhlius ” was the 
Anglo-j^on character for tli (hard) ; 
hence y, y‘, y*, etc., are sometimes 
made to stand for the^ that, this, 

y. See Samian Letter. 

Ya'coub ebn La'itb. suniamed al 
Sqfiir (the hrazier), because his father 
followed that trade iii Seistan, was cap- 
tain of a bandit troop, laised himself 
to the sovereignty of Persia, and was 
the first independent monarch of that 
country of the Mahometan faith. (873- 
875.) . 

yaoa-mama [mother of waters], A 
fabulous sea-snake, fifty paces long and 
twelve yards in gii*th, said to lurk in 
the lagunes of South America, and in 
the river Amazon. This monster draws 
into its mouth whatever passes within 
a hundred yards of it, and for this 
reason an Indian will never venture to 
enter an unknown lagune till he has 
blown his horn, which the yacu-mama 
never fails to answer if it is within 
hearing. By this means the danger ap- 
prehended is avoided. ( Waterton,) 

Ya'hoo. A savage ; a very ill-man- 
nered pei-son. In Gulliver^ s Travels 
the Yahoos are described as brutes with 
human forms and vicious propensities. 
They are subject to the Houyhnhums, 
or horses with human reason. 

Ya'ma. J udge of departed souls, the 
Minos of the Hindus. He is repre- 
sented as of a green colour, and sits on 
a buffalo. 

Yamuna. A sacred river of the- 
Hindus, supposed by them to have the 
elficacy of removing sin. 

Yankee. A corruption of “ English.” 
The woul got into general use thus : 
Til 1713 one Jonathan Hastings, a 
fanner at Cambridge, in New York, 
used the word a puffing epithet, 
nieauing genuine, American-made, what 
cannot be surpassed, etc.; as, a ** Yankee 
horse,” “Yankee cider,” and so on. 
The students of the college, catching up 
the term, called Hastings Yankee 
J onathon. ” It soon spread, and became 
the jocose pet name of the New Eng- 
lander. Since then the term has been 
extended to any American of the 
Northern States. (Indian corruption of 
Anglais or English, thus : Ymffees, Yen* 
YanghiSy Yankees,) 

Poodle 


(Oliver Cromwell), who went to Oxford 
“with a single feather fastened in a 
macaroni knot,” whence the rhyme— 

“ Nankee Doodle came to town upon his little 
ixjuy. 

Stuck a feather in his hat, and called it 
macaroni." 

The brigade under Lord Percy marched 
out of Boston playing this air “ by way 
of contempt,” but were told they would 
dance to it soon in another spirit. 

Yar'mouth Bloater. A red heiring, 
for which YaiTOOuth is very famous, 
{Lex Balatronicum.) 

Yarmouth Capons. Bed herrings. 

Yawn. Greek, chaino ; German, 
gahnen ; Anglo-Saxon, g&n-ian. 

Yea, Yes. Yea and nay are in 
answer to questions framed in the affirm- 
ative ; as, “ Art thou a prophet \ ” Yea 
or nay. Yes and no to questions framed 
in the negative; as, “Art thou not a 
prophet?” Yes or no. {George P. 
Marsh : Lectures on the English Lat\* 
guaye.) {See his note on the celebrated 
passage of Sir Thomas More, who re- 
bukes Tyndale for using no instead of 
naijr p. 422.) 

Year. Annus magnus. The Chal- 
daic astronomers observed that the fixed 
stars shift their places at about the rate 
of a degree in seventy-two years, ac- 
cording to which calculation they will 
perfoiin one revolution in 25,920 years, 
at the end of which time they will return 
to their “as you were.” This revolu- 
tion of the fixed stars is the annus 
magnus. The Egyptians made it 30,000 
years, and the Arabians 49,000. (See 
Abnlhasan's Meadows of Gold,) 

^ For a year and a day. In law many 
acts are determined by this period of 
time— if a person wounded does not 
die within a year and a day, the offender 
is not guilty of murder; if an owner 
does not claim an estray within the same 
length of time, it belongs to the lord of 
the manor; a year and a day is given 
to prosecute appeals, etc. 

Yellow. Anglo-Saxon, geoluy yellow ; 
Italian, ; Panish,^tMM^; Iqelaudic, 
gully oui* goldy yellow metal. 

indicates jealousy, inconstancy, 
and adulteiy. In France ' the doors of 
traitors used to be daubed with yellow^ 
In some countries the law ordains that 
Jews be clothed in yellow’, because they 
betrayed our Lord. Judas in medimval 
pictures is arrayed in yellow. In Spain 
the vestments of the . executioner arc 
^ithef ve^ or the fonner to 
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indicate -blood-sheddijQg, and tlie latter 
treason. 

YelloWf in blazonry, is gold, the 
symbol of love, constancy, and wi^om. 

YelloWy in Christian si^nbolism, also 
gold, is em^ematical of mith. St. Peter 
is represented in a robe of a golden 
yellow colour. In China yellow is the 
imperial colour. 

Yellow-bellies. Frogs, fenmen. The 
Mexicans jore so called. 

“ When the Queen's Prise was won at Wiiuhle- 
(lon. July sist. iMiS. hy Sergeant. Bii liner, ‘.'ml 
Lincoln, his xiotory was hnilvd with ' Well (imie, 
> elluw-ltelly ' ' lit mIIusiou to his hoing a Liuccilii- 
Bliiro nmn."— JVoles aytd QumcA, August t'Jml. 
IBS’S, p. 14«. 

“Ah, then, agin, it kin scarce l»o Mexikiiis 
iieyther. It ur too fur no th for any o’ thorn 
>ello\v-hellies.’’--6’iij)fai)i Mavve Jtcid: 'IlicyVar 
TmiU chap. Ixm. 

Yellow Book of Fronoe. A report 
drawn up by government eveiy year 
since 1861, designed to furnish historians 
with reliable infoimation of the state, 
external and internal, Of the Fi'ench 
nation. It is called Yellow from the 
colour of its cover. It corresponds to 
our “Blue Book” and the “White 
Books ” of Germany and Portugal. 

YoUow-boy (A), A gold sovex'eigu. 

“JolmMid nut atari e the cause: there xvauted 
iMir.^cUow-hoyH to fee cuuiisel."*-Ar&at/i7}c< .* Johu 

Yellow-boy (A), A bankrupt. The 
French call a 1mukru])t ISafranie)’, and 
Allet' au safran means to be made a 
bankrupt. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of painting tho house of a traitor 
yellow. It will be remembered that the 
hou.se of, the Petit Bourbon was long so 
stigmati^ on account of the treason of 
the Constable Bourbon. 

Yellow Caps. A notable insurrec- 
tion in China, in the reign of H^n-liug- 
’tee <168-189), headed by Tchang-keo, 
and 80 called from the caps worn by the 
rebels, which were all of the imperial 
colour. 

YOUow Dwarfl A ' certain queeii 
had a daughter named AjiL-^AiB, 6f in- 
comparable beauty. One dav the queen 
went to consult the Desort-Fairy, but, 
being weary, lay down to rest, and fell 
asleep. On waking she. saw two. lions 
al>p^mching, and was greajtly terrified. 
At this juncture the Yellow Bihrarf 
arrested Aer attention, and promised to 
save, her from- the Hons if she^would 
consent to ^ve hltm. Aix-FAilt foi^ his 
bride. The queen made "^the pin&tw, 
end apn pxan^e-tree opened,.. into wliich 
the qiiQpn entered, atid escaped the lions. 


The queen now sickened, and AuCi-Faib. 
went to consult the Besert-Faiiy, but, 
like her mother, was threatened by the 
lions, and promised to be the dwarf’s 
hrido if he would contrive he& escape. 
Next morning, she awoke in her own 
room, and found on her finger a ring 
made of a single red hair, which could 
hot be got off. The princess nbw 
sickened, and the States resolved to 
give her in marriage to the powerful 
king of the Gold Mines. On the day of 
espousals the Yellow Dwarf came to 
claim his bride, carried her off on 
his Spanish cat, and confined her iii 
Steel Castle. In the meantime the 
Desert-Fairy made the king of the Gold 
Mines her captive. One day a mermaid 
appeared to the captive king, carried 
hini to Steel Castle, and gave him a 
sword mode of one entire diamond*. 
Thus armed, the king went in, and was 
first encountered by four sphinxes, then 
by six dragons, then by twenty-four 
ij y mphs. All these he slew with the syren 
sword, and then came to the princess. 
Here ho dropped his sword, which the 
Yellow Dwarf took possession of. The 
Yellow Dwarf now made the king his 
captive, aud asked^if he would give up 
the princess. “No,” said tho king; 
whereupon the dwarf stabbed him to 
the heoH ; aud the princess, seeing him 
fall, threw herself upon the dead body 
anddiedalso. {Countess lY Attkwy : Fairy 
Tales,) ■ . 

Yellow Jack. Tho flag displayed 
from Itfzarettos, naval liospitals, and 
vessels in quarantine. {See U mon J ack. ) - 

Yellow Jack {Tlie), The yellow 
fever. 

“Rayiii(Ui(l and all bis CnUiily died of yellow 
fever, and Fernando . . . bad fmased a few xvoek^i 
reeovering from a touch of yellow Jack.*'— A. V. 
Gunter: Baron Hontez, hook iv. ebap. x. 

Yellowbainmer {The), The eggs 
of this bird are spotted with red. The 
tradition is that the bird fluttered about 
the Cross, and got stained with the blood 
in its plumage, and ^y way of punislli- 
ment its eggs were doomed ever aftei* to 
bear marks of blood. ’Tie a very lame 
story, but helps to show how in former 
times every possible thing was made to 
bear some allusion to the Bedeemer. 
Because the bird was “ cursed, V boys 
who abstain Irotn plundering the eggs of 
small birds, were taught' that it is as 
right and proper to destroy the eggs of 
the bunting- as to persccuto ' {See 

CHBigf IAN TMbirtoNa,) . 

V Hanimer is q, - cu>^uptiOn/of . , 

(jeman « a bwtiiig, - 1 
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I Ve'men. Arabia Felix. Felix is a 
raistiajislatioii by Ptolemy of Yemen, 
which meabs to the “right”— of 
Mecca* {Soe^oKx Abasia.) 

Ben^lfal aro tbe maids tbat glide 
. On snmlnoI■-e^ es tUrougli yomeii’s dales. 

Utoima Moore: Fire-Worehipi»eir8, 

Yeoman (A) was anciently a 
forty-shilling freeholder, and as such 
qualified to vote, and servo on juiies. 
In more nioderii times it meant a farmer 
who cultivated his own freehold. Later 
still, an upper fanner, tenant or other- 
wise, is often called a yeoman. 

“ His family were jeuineii of tlic ru'licr class, 
w bo for some generations bad held in-onerty. — 
It. a. Jebb : Richard Jientlcy, cliaii. 1. V. 

Yeoman's Service. Begular hard 
work; effectual service; excellent ser- 
vice whether in a good or bad, cause. 
The reference is to the yeomen |pf the 
Free Companies. 

“Tbe whole training of Port Poynl did liim.\eu- 
man’s sen icc."—Sliurthumc: Str PereivaU l». 

“ We found a long knife, and a knotted Imtul- 
korcliief stained with blood, with which Claude 
bad no doubt receutly done yeomnn’s sei'Mce.’’ 
— Robinson: Whitefnars, chap. \ill. 


Yeomen of the Guard. The beef- 
eaters (t/.r.). 

Yoth-Hounds. Dogs without heads, 
Siiid to be the spirits of unbaptised 
children, which ramble among the 
woods at night, making wailing noises. 
{Det'onshire.) 

Yezd (1 syl.). Chief residence of 
tlio Fire-worshippers. Stephen says 
they have kept tlie sacred fire alight 
above 3,000 years, without buffering it 
to go out for a second. The sacred lire 
is on the mountain Ater Quedah (Jfa//- 
sion of the Fire)^ and he is deemed un- 
fortunate who dies away from the moun- 
tain. {Peraia,) 

'* From Yezd’s eternal ‘ Mansion of the Five,’ 

Where aged saints iu dreams of lieaven expire.” 

Thomas Mom e : LaUa Rookh, pt. i. 


Ygg^draslP. The ash-troe, whose 
roots run in three dii-ections : one to the 
Asa -gods in heaven, one to the Frost- 
giants, and the third to the under-world. 
Under each root is a fountain of won- 
derful virtues. In the tree, which drops 
honey, sit an eagle, a 8(]^uirrel, and four 
stags. At the root hes the serpent 
Nithhdggr gnawing it, while the squnrel 
Katatimr runs up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at tbe top and the 
seipent. (JScmmnavian mytholotjy^y 


, “TboNornnsli,,, 

■ Tbe nsU Yggdrussll.'' 

Xtord lyUon:. //uroMt bk. \ ili, 

Y^mSr.' The poreonifiesation of Chaos, 
or the ffrfit created being, produced by 


the antagonism of heat and cold. : He 
is called a giant, <ahd was nourished by 
the four milky streams which flowed 
from the cow Audhum'la. While he 
slept, a man and woman grew out of his 
left arm, and sons from his feet. Thus 
was generated the race of the frost-giants. 
{ffrmthursar.) 

Odin and his t\vo brothers slew Ymir, 
nnd threw his carcase iiito the Ginuun'- 
gagap (abyss of abysses), when his blood 
formed the water of the earth, his gore 
the ocean, his bones the mountains, his 
teeth the rocks, his skidl the heavens, 
his brains the clouds, his hair plants of 
every kind, and his eyebrows the wall 
of defence against the giants. {Scan.- 
dinar/mn mythology.) 

Yn'lol. An earl of decayed fortune, 
father of Enid, ousted from his earldom 
by his nephew Ed'ym, son of Nudd, 
called the “ SpaiTow-hawk.” When 
Edyrn was overthrown in single combat 
by Prince Geraint', he was compelled to 
restore the earldom to Yn'ioL ifE^ny^ 
son : Idyls of the King ; Fnid.) 

Yo'ke (1 syl.). Greek zugoit^ Latin 
JtfgHin, French joug, Dutch jitk, German 
Jwh, Anglo-Saxon (pron. yoc). 

To pass wider the yohe^. To suffer the 
disgi’Hce of a. vanqmshed army. ^ The 
Komans made a yoke of three speaps — 
two upright and one resting on them. 
When an anny was vanq^uished,' the 
Koldiei-s had to lay down thcir arms and 
X)ass under this archway of spears. 

Yor'ick. The King of peuniark's 
jester, “a fellow of nifinite jest and 
most excellent fancy.” (Hamlet jV. 1.) 
In Tristram Shandy Sterne introduces 
a clergyman of that name, meant for 
himself. 

York, when it was Saxon, woe called 
Eorwic, and the legend is that a Huke 
of E&oc being drowned at the foot of 
the wall caused this name to be given 
to the city. Southwark Wall was also 
called the Effroc Wall or Stone, (factor 
lingo: VHoimne qui Pity pt. iL bk. 

hi. 1.) , 5 ' ' 

York IS Fum-wic (pron. Ybrrie)^ and 
means the town on the Euro, now called 
the Ouse, 'fhe Homans Latinised the 
word Fare or Fvre into “Evora” or 
“ Ebora,” and: me , into, i “ vicum ; ” 
whence Ebora- vicum, .. contracted ■ uito 
JEbor'mm, . ... . 

York Stairs (Londirn),- by -Tiiigo 
Jones. The onl^ remaiW left 'of the 
splendid manrion of tbe ^Huckinghams. 
The site is pari ^ of the ..prccincl^ of u 
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palace belonging to the bishops of ^Nor- 
wich. It then passed to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, then to the archbishops 
of York, then to Jihe Crown, then to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it. 
The second Duke of Buckingham pulled 
it down, and converted Tt into the 
tive streets, etc., called respectively, 
“ George,” “ ViUiers,” “Duke,” “ Of,” 
“Buckingham.” The gate leading to 
the Thames is the only part of this 
mansion which remains. 

Yorks (a Stock-Exchange term), the 
(ireat Northern Kailway Ord^iary Stock, 
the York line. Similarly, there are the 
Berwicks, the Brums, the Dovers, the 
Leeds, the Pots or Potteries, the Siuga- 

E ores, and so on. {See Stock-Exchange 

LANG.) 

Yorkshire. Pee Yorkshire^ too. I 
am as deep as you are, and am not to 
be bamboozled. The North-countrymen 
are proverbially “long-headed and can- 
nie.” A tale is told of a Yorkshire rustic 
imder cross-examination. The counsel 
tried to make fun of him, and said to 
him, “Well, farmer, how go calves at 
York?” “Well, sir,” said the farmer, 
“ on four legs, and not on two.” “ Si- 
lence in the court ! ” cried the baffled 
bigwig, and tried again . ‘ ‘ Now, fanner 
— remember you are on your oath — are 
there as man}^ fools as ever in the West 
Biding?” “Well, no, sir, no; we’ve 
got our share, no doubt ; but there are 
not so many as when you were there.” 

Young Chevalier. Charles Edward 
Stuart, the second Pretender. (1720- 
1788.) 

Young England. A set of young 
noblemen and aristocratic gentlemen 
who tried to revive the formality and 
couii; manners of the Chesterfield school. 
They wore white waistcoats, patronised 
the pet poor, looked down upon shop- 
keepers, and were altogether Red-Tape 
Knights. Disraeli has immortalised their 
ways and manners, but scarcely a caput 
mortuim of their folly pow remains. 

Young Germany. A literaiy school 
headed by Heinrich Heine, whose aim 
was to liberate politics, religion, and 
manners from we old conventional 
trammels. 

Young Italy. A league of Italian 
refugees, who associated themselves with 
the I’rench r^ublican party, called the 
(Jharbonnerie Vemocraiiqm {q.v . ) . It was 
organised at Marseilles by Mazzini, and 
its chief object was to diftuse republican 
principles. 


Your Petitlonors shall ever Pray^ 

etc. The part omitted is, if a petition 
to the Crown, “ for your Majesty’s most 
prosperous reign”; but if to Parlia- 
ment, tlie suppressed woids are, “for 
the prosperous success of this h$h and 
honourable court of Parliaihent.” 


Youth Itestored. lola'us was re- 
stored to youth, as Euripides says. 

Phaon, the beloved of Sappho, was 
restored to youth ou the behalf of 
Venus. 

.^son was restored to youth by Medaea, 
and so was Jason. ^ 

The muses of Bacchus and tlieir hus- 
bands were restored to youth, according 
to ^schyios. 


Ysolde, Ysonde, or Ismlt. Daughter 
of the Queen of Ireland. Sir Tristram, 
being wounded, was cui*ed by Ysolde, 
and on his return to Cornwall gave his 
uncle such a glowing description of the 
yoimg princess that he sent to ask her 
hand in marriage. Ysolde man'ied King 
Mark of Cornwall, but entertained a 
criminal passion for the nephew. This 
attachment being discovered by the kins, 
he banished Tristnun from Cornwall. 
Sir Tristram went to Wales, whew ho 
peiformod prodigies of valour, and his 
uncle invited him back ogaiu. The 
guilty intercourse being repeated, Sir 
Tristram was banished a second time, 
and went to Spain, Ermonie, and Brit- 
tany. In this last place he met with 
Ysolt of the White Hand, daughter of 
the Duke of Brittany, whom he married. 
After matfy marvellous exploits he was 
severely wounded, and, being told that 
no one could cure him but Ysolde, he 
sent a messenger to Cornwall, and told 
him if the queen consented to accompany 
him he was to hoist a white flag. The 
queen hastened to succour her lovei’, but 
Ysolt told her husband that the vessel 
was coming with a black sail displayed^ 
Sir Tristram, in an agony of despair, 
fell ouhis bed and instontW expired. 
Soon as Ysolde heard thereof, she fliiug 
herself on the corpse and died also. 
King Mark buried the two iu one grave, 
and planted over it a rose-bush and vine, 
whicji so intermingled their bronchos 
as they grew up that no man could 
separate them. 

Ysolt of tbe White Band. Daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Brittany and wife of 
Sir Tristram. (JSee above.) 


Yue-Laoiw in Chinese mythology, 
is the old man of the moon^ who unites 
with a si&en cord all predestined 
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couples, after which nothing can prevent 
•their ^ion. 

Yuga. ‘£i mundane period of years, 
four of which have akeady passed, 
makingup an aggregate of four million 
solar years. In the first period men 
were innocent and free from disease, in 
the second their life was shortened by 
one quarter. In the first period devotion 
■was man’s object, in the second spiritml 
Icnoivledge^ in the third sacrifice. Com- 
pare the Hindu legend with the account 
given in Genesis. 

Yule (1 syl.). Christmastime. 

Yule Log. A great log of wood laid 
in ancient times aci’oss the hearth -fire 
on Christmas Eve. This was done with 
certain ceremonies and much merry- 
making. (Norwegian, Cliristmas.) 

“ Kvor at YulPtidP, when the great log flamed 

In cliiiiiuey comer, laugh and jest went roimi.'* 
Aldrich: wyndhani Towers, etauzsiS. 

Yule Swain (The), A kind of Santa 
Klaus among the Lapps. He is eleven 
feet high, and rides on a goat. He 
appears on St. Thomas’s Day, and con- 
tinues his visits till Christmas Eve ; but 
where he comes from and whither he 
goes nobody has the least idea. 

Yuletide has been held as a sacred 
festival by numberless nations. 

Christians hold December 35tli as the anuiver- 
san* of the birth of Jesus. 

Citina on the same day celebrates the birth of 
Buddha, son of Mflya. 

Druids held during the winter solstice the fes- 
tival of Nnlagh. (Ilijigivs.') . 

Egypt hold that Horns, son of Isis, was born 
towards the close of December. {Le Clerk de 
Septehenes.') 

Greece celebrated in the winter solstice the birth 
fif Demilter iCeres), Dionysos (Hacclius), and Hera- 
klcs < Hercules). 

Jvdin. Nutneroiis Indian tribes kcepYulclidc 
as a religious festival. {Mmier Williams.) 

Mexico holds in the winter solstice the festival 
of Oapaci'ame. {History of the Indies, vol. il. 
]). .^.) 

Persia at the samo ixiriod honours the birth of 
Mithras. (Gross.) 

Home celebrated on December 25th the festival 
" Niiiillts Boils Invicta.” 

SnuidinavUi held at Yuletide the festival called 
J ul, 111 honour of Vroya, sun of Odin. 

Yum'tloes (2 syl.). Fairies of African 
iiiytliology, about two feet high, of a 
white colour, and dressed like the people 
of Jalofi. Their favourite haunt is the 
range of hills called The Paps. ^ 

“When evening’s shades o’er Goree’s Islo extend, 

The nimble Yuniboes from The Paps descend, 

Blily approach the natives’ ]iiU6,aud ste^vi 

With secret hand tlio pounded coos<coos meal." 

Keightley ; Fairy Mythology, 

Y'ves (St.) (l-syl.). Patron saint of 
lawyers, beiim himself a i lawyer. As 
bis Sngwledpe of Jaw ip 


defending the oppressed, he is called in 
Brittauy ** the poor man’s advocate.” 

“ Advoc&Lus, Bed non latro, 

Res niiranda populo." ' 

Hymn to 8t. Tves. 

Y'veto't (pron. Eve-iS), The King of 
Yvetot, Yvetot is a town in Normandy, 
and the king referred to is the lord of 
the town, called roi d'* Yvetot in old 
dironicles. The tradition is that Clotaire, 
son of Clovis, having slain Gaulthier, 
lord of Yvetot, before the high altar of 
Soissqns, made atonement by conferring 
the title of king on the heirs of the 
murdered man. 

“II iHait nil roi d'Yvotot 
Feu ennnu dans Thistoire ; 

Sc levant tard, se couchant tot, 

Durmant fort bien sans gloire, 

Et couroiiiie im* .leannetou 

D'uu simple bonnet dc cotuu, 

Dit-on. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! ah ! ah! ah ! ah ! 

Quel bun iietit roi e'etait, I la I la!’’ 

Beranger: Raid' Yvetot 11813). 

A king there was, “roi d’Vvetot” dept. 

But little known in ‘story ; 

Went soon to bed, till daylight slept. 

And soundly without glory. 

His royal brow in cotton cap 

Would Janet, when he took his nap, 
Enwap. 

Ah! ah! ah! ah! ho! ho! ho! ho! 

A famous king this " roi d’ Yvetot." 

E. C. B. 


z 

Za'bian. The Zahian world of fashion. 
The world of fashion that worships the 
stars, or men and women of notoriety. 
A Zabiau is a worshipper of the sun, 
moon, nnd stars. The Chaldees and 
ancient Persians were Zabians. 

“This is the new meteor, admired with so much 
devotion by the Zabiau world of fashion."— Rd- 
gravia, No. 1. 

Zaoocla. King of Mozam'bec. 
Camoeiis, hi his Znsiad, says that he 
received Vasco da Gama and his men 
■with great hospitality, believing them to 
he Mahometans, hut the moment he 
discovered that they were Christians all 
his kindness turned to the most ran- 
corous hate. He tried to allure them 
into ambush, but, faihug in this, sent to 
Gama a pilot conduct the fleet to 
Moinba'ze (2 syl.), where the whole 
party would have been killed or reduced 
to slavery. This treacheiy fetfled also, 
because Venus drove the fleet in a con- 
trary direction by a storm. The faith- 
less pilot lastly attempted to run the 
ships upon hidden rocks, but the Nereids 
came to the rescue, and the pilot threw 
himself into the sea to escape the anger 
of the Portuguese adventprer, (Catnoms; 
Zttsiad, bb9, i, ii.) , 
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Zad'klel (3 gyl.). Ancel of theplanet 
Jupiter. {Jewish mythoToff^,) 

ZadkieL The pen-name of Lieu- 
tenant Morrisoui author of the Jhropkctie 
Alimnae, 

Za'doo, in Bryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophely is designed for Sancrof t^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

" Zadnc Mio priest, whom (shunniae power aud 

H IB iuM'ly mind advanced lo Pavid's rCharlOH 1 1.1 

ttrace.*’ Part i. liues hnj-“ 

Zakarrja^ Ihn Miihaiiiined, sur- 
named KazicinU from Kaswiu, the place 
f>f his birth. Be Sacy calls him “the 
Pliny of the East. ’ ’ (1200- 1 283. ) 

Zakkum. A tree growing in the 
Muhammadan hell, from which a food is 
pi*epared for the damned of inexpressible 
bitterness; 

'• How will It be tor him whose food is Zak- 
kiiin ? “—’I'he Koran. 

Zal. Son of Skm Nerim^u, exfiosed 
on Mount Elburz, because he was born 
with white hair, aud therefore supposed 
to be the offspring of a deer. He was 
brought up by the wonderful bii-d See- 
murgh aud when claimed by his 
father, received from the foster-bird a 
feather to give him insight into futunty. 
{Fersia?i mythology^ 

Za'nes. The statues dispersed about 
the grounds on which the public games 
of Greece were celebrated. Tliey were 
the produce of fines imposed on those 
who infringed the regulations. 

Zaao'nL Hero of a novel so called 
by Lord Lyttou. Zauoni is supposed to 
possess the power of commuuicatiugwith 
spirits, prolonging life, and producing 
gold, ^ver, and precious stones. 

Zftn'y. More correctly, Zanny 
(Italian zanniy a buffoon ; Latin sannxo^ 
^^sanna” means a grimace, and *^san- 
nco one who makes grimaces). 

** For indeed, 

He’B like the *zani‘ to a tumbler 
That tries trlckB after him tomnkeinen lamorh " 
h. Jtmmi : Event Man out of his liumoun i v. 3. 
F“He Itelontred to one of thono draiiiatic com- 
mniea called zaiini, who went alKmt the country 
reciting and acting." - ./o/ia Inglesmt^ chap, 
xxrii. 

Zel. A Moorish cymbal. 

" Where, some hours since,^was heard the swell 
» Of trumpet, and the clash of 2e1." ' 

Tfiomas Moore i Fire-lVoreUippers. 

Zel'iea was in love with Arim. Azim 
left his native Bokhara to, join the Per- 
sian army, and taken captive by the 
Greeks, Beport said he w^s dfew ; ” 
ZePica lost her reason, joined the harem 
of tiie Veiled Prophet as ‘*0110 of the 


elect of Paradise,” aud became ^^priestess 
of the faith.” When Azim joined the 
prophets band, Zelica was appointed to 
Im-e him to his destruction, both of body 
and soul. They meet— Azim tells her • 
to fly with him, but she tells him she is 
the prophet’s bride, and fiees from his 
embrace. After the death of the prophet 
Zelica puts on his veil, aud Azim, think- 
iog he sees the j^pliet, rushes on her 
and kills her. {^wntas Moore : Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan ; Lalla Pookh.) 

Zelo'tes (3 syl.) or Siearii were pious 
assassins among the Jews, who imposed 
on themselves the task of killing all who 
broke the Mosaic law. {Mishnah : San- 
hedrim^ ix. 6.) 

“ Simon Zelotcs was probably a disciple <»f J rnlna 
the (iHiilonito, leader of a party of tbe Kenaim 
(.Sicaru).”— /Jewflw; JAfo of Jesus, ix. 

Zem. The sacred well of Mecca. Ac- 
cording to Arab tradition, this is the 
very well that was shown to Hagar w'heu 
Ishmael was perishing of thirst. Mecca 
is built round it. 

Zen'obia Khan eh ief ] . A title 
assumed in 1206 by Temoudin, a Persian 
I'cbcl, in the presence of 100 tribes. His 
jirogress was like that of a destroying 
angel, and by his sword Persia became 
jmrt of the vast Mogul empire. 

Zend-Avea'ta. The great work of 
Zoroaster, or rather Zarathustra, the 
Mede, who reformed the Magianreligloiu 
It is the Avesta or “ Living Woril,” 
written in the Zend language (b.c. 400). 
It now voutains the Taciia, the Vis- 
jiered, the Yendidad, and the Khordah- 
Avesta. 

" Tbo eacred writings of tbe l*areeea 'l»ve 
usually been called Zend-Avesta by Ruropeane ; 
but this is, without doubts an inversion of the 
proper order of the words, as the Pablati books 
always style them ‘ Avist4k*va-Zand ’ (text and 
commentary’)." — JfoTtg: Essen/s ofi UA Parsis, 
Essay iii. p. 19. 

Zeneropbon. A corruption of Panels 
ophon. The boggar-mald loved by King 
Cophe'tua. 

‘‘The magnanimnns and most illustrate king 
Toplietna set eye upon the pernicious and indnbl- 
tafo l>ekffHr Zenelopbon."— iSbaksipeaie.’ tans' e 
Labour's Lost, iv. J. 

Zenith, Na'dlr. Zenith is the point 
of the heavens immediately over the 
head of the spectatoT. Na'dir is the 
opposite point, immediately beneath the 
spectatorB feei (French, izinithf nadir. ) 

Zephoa [seareher of secrets], '' The 
cherub despatched by .Gabriel to find 
Satan, after his flight from hell. Ithu' - 
riel goes with him. {Miilm.: Paffidise 
Ic'fiOv. 788-t96.) ' 
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■ Zeph'yr; Th« west wind, the sou 
of iB'olus. iiiid Auro'ra, and the lover of 
Flora, {koman mythology,) 

Fas do zephyr. Standing on one foot 
and ba^ncing the other bi^wards and 
forward. 

Zeus (1 syl.). The Grecian Jupiter. . 
The word means the “living one.” 
(Sansljciit, Djausy heaven.) Jn- 

PITEB.) 

Zeux'to (2 syl.), a Grecian painter, 
is said to have painted some giupea so 
well that the birds came and pecked at 
them. 

“ K'en as poor birds, docoi \ ed Avith painted grapes, 

Do surfeit, by the eye, and pine the iiiaw.” 

Shakeepeare : Venus and Adonis. 

Zlf. Hypothetical stock, entered in 
“salted accounts,” to give a colourable 
balance * ‘ to the good. ’ * (Hebrew' ziphr, 
a book.) ( Vidocq : Les VoleurSy vol. ii. 
pp. 81, 87.) 

Zig. A prodigious cock, which stands 
with^ its feet on the earth and touches 
heaven with its head. When its wings 
are spread it darkens the sun, and causes 
a total eclipse. This cock crows before 
the Lord, and delightcth Him. (.B.aby- 
loimh Talmud,) 

ZIg. A chum, a comrade. (Xtalian 
ziguoy a n'ewt or little lis^rd.) It gener- 
ally moans un maiivais 'camaradoy unless 
I otherwise qualified. {^French argot^ 

*^Onlc the Udn zig Rac.*'— Ouida; Under Two 
FliutSy tn^iap wv,* 

Zim and Jim. “His Jiouse was 
made a habitation for Zim and Jim, and 
every unclean thing ” {Godly Man^s For- 
• tiojiy 1663) ( The marginal reading of 
Isa. xii. 21* 22, explains Zim to be wild 
beasts, and Jim jackals. 

Zlmrl, in pryden’s Absalom andAchi- 
tophely is the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Like the captain who (inspired 
against Asa, King of Judah, he “formed 
parties and joined factions,” but pending 
the issue “ he was drinking himself drunk 
in the house of Arza, steward of his 
house.” (1 Kings xvi. 9.) 

*• Soiiio <»f the chiefs were princos In tlie land ; 

In the first, rank of these did Ziinri stand ; 

A Ilian so vnrinus that he seemed to he 

Nor. one, hut all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long.'* 
Part i. 

Zin'ocill. Gipsies ; so called in Spain 
from Biuto or Sind (India) and calo 
(black), the supposition being that they 
came from Hindustan, 'which no doubt 
is true. The Persiau Zangi means an 
Ethiopian or Egyptiap, 


Zin'dlkltes (3 syL). An heretical 
Mahometan sect, who disbelieve in God, 
the resurrection, and a future life. They 
think that the world is the production of 
four eternal elements, and that mantis a 
microcosm of the world. 

Zineu'ra, in the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio (day ii. novel 9), is the Imogen of 
S^kespeare's Cymhelim, Xn male attire 
Zineura assumed the name of Sicura'no 
da Finale, and Imogen of Fide'le. Zin- 
euiu’s husband was Bernard Lomellin, 
and the villain was Ambrose. Imogen's 
husband was Posthumus LCouatus, and 
the villain lachimo. In Shakespeare, 
the British king Cymbeline takes the 
place assigned by Boccaccio tp the 
sultan. 

Zion. Daughter of Zion. Jerusalem 
or its inhabitants. The city of David 
stood on Mount Zion. Zion and Jeru- 
salem, were pretty much in the same 
relation to each other as Old and Hew 
Edinbmgh. (Hebrew, Tslyouy a hill:) 

Ziat. “ So troiiver entre U zist et le • 
zestJ*' To he in a quandary ; in a state 
of ixirf ect liewilderment. Also, to shilly 
shally. “ Zest ’ ^ is anything of no vaXue, 
a8.“*0/<« ne vaiit pm un zest'^ (It ifil not 
w'orth a tig) . “ Zist ” is the same word 
slightly varied. 

Zobeide (2 s^l.). A lady of Ba^d,. 
whose histo^ is related m - the Three 
Calenders, The Kalif Haronn-al-Bas- 
chid mairicd her. {A7'abia?i lights,) 

'Zo'diac. An imaginary belt or zone 
in the heavens, extending about eight 
degrees each side of the ecliptic. 

Signs of the Zodiac, The zodiac is 
divided into twelve equal pans, pro - 
ceeifing from west to east ; each part is 
thirty degrees, and is distinguished hy a 
sign. Beginning with “ Aries,” we have 
first six no7'thern and then six southern 
signs— i.t*. six on the north side and six 
on the south side of the equator; he* 
ginning with “ Capricomus,” we have 
.*;ix ascending and then six descending 
signs — i.e, six which ascend higher ana 
higher townids the north, and six which 
descend lower and lower towards the 
south. The six northern signs are: 
A^’ies (the ram), Taurus (the bull), 
Gemini (the twins), spring signs; Cancer 
(the crab), Zeo (the lion), Virgo (the 
virgin), summer signs. The six southern 
are: Libra (the balance),.' (the 
scorpion), Sagitta>.nus (^Jie archer), 
autumn signs ; Cap7'ico7m:i,\* (the goat), 
Aqua'r'm (the water^h^wr) and Fisees 
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(the fishes), winter signs. (Greek, zo-oiiy 
living creatures.) 

Our vernal signs tlie Ram begins, 

Tlien cullies tue Bull, in May the Twins j- 
The Crab in June, next Leo shines, 

And Virgo ends the northern signs. 

The Balance brings autumnal fruits, 

The Scorpion stings, the Archer shoots 
December’s Goat brings wintry lilast, 
Aquarius rain, the Fisu come last. K. C. B. 

Zoliar. The name of a Jewish hook 
containing cabalistic expositions of the 
“ books of Moses."’ Traditionally as- 
cribed to Babbi Simon ben Yochi, first 
century ; but probably belonging to the 
ffliirteenth century. 

“The renowned Zohar is written in Aramaic, 
and is a commentary on the Pentateuch, accord- 
ing to its divisions into llfty-two hebdomadal 
lessons,”— Bntannica^ vol. xii. 
1>. SIS. 

Zoillsm. Harsh, ill-tempered criti- 
cism ; BO called from Zoilos (^^.r.). 

Zoilos (Latin, Zoilus). The mvord of 
Zoilos. The pen of a critic. Zoilos was 
a literary Thersi'tes, shrewd, witty, and 
spitefpl. He was nicknamed Homdro- 
mastix (Homer’s scourge), because he 
mercilessly assailed the epics of Homer, 
and called the companions of Ulj'^sses in 
the island of Circe “w-eeping porkers” 
(“ ehoirid^ia klaionta ”). He also flew 
at Plato, Isoc'rates, and other high 
game. 

“Pendentem volo Zoilum videre.” MartUil. 

Zola-ise. To write like Zola, the 
French novelist, the lost quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Zola is noted for 
his realistic novels, many of whicli are 
unfit for circulating libraries. His speci- 
ality is a reckless e^osition of the licen- 
tious habits of the french. His historic 
novel, called the Debdclc, exposed the 
breakdown of Napoleon III. and his 
army in the Franco-German war (1870- 
1871). 

Other parts of speech from Zola are 
Zolaesque, Zolaisation, Zolaiser, etc. 

V The most complimentary meaning 


of Zolaesque is the terrible d^eseriptive t 
style of writing. The more general 
meaning is licentious and coarsely erotic. 

Zollvereln, meaning custonu union, 
a commercial union of G;erinsm states 
for the pm’pose of establishing a uniform 
torifi of duties. (Begun 1819.) 

Zo'phiel. An angelic scout of ^ < swift- 
est wing.” The word means “ God’s 
spy.” (Milton: Tatadm Zost^ yi, dbd,) 

Zoralda (3 syl.). Daughter of Agi- 
mora'to of Aimers, who becomes a 
Christian and mopes with Buy Perez de 
Viedma, an officer of Leon. The story 
is told in an episode of Don Quixote, 
called The Gaptirds Life and Adven^ 
tures, (Bk. iv. chap. ix.-xi.) 

Zoralde (3 syl.) or Zoralda. The 

name of a yacht belonging to the squad- 
ron at Cowes. This name is taken from 
Bossiui’s Zoraidi et Coradin, 

Zounds! An oath, meaning God’s 
wounds. 

ZulaL That stream of Paradise, clear 
as crystal and delicious as nectar, which 
“the spirits of the just made perfect” 
drink of. 

Zulei'ka. Daughter of Giaffir, Pacha 
of Aby'dos. She Is all puiity and love- 
liness. Her intelligence, joyousness, 
imdeviatiug love, and strict regard to 
duty are beautifully portrayed. She 
promises to flee with Selim and become 
his bride ;Hbut her fatlier, Giaffir, shoots 
her lover, and Zuleika dies of a broken 
heart. (Byron: BHde of Ahydoa.) 

Zuleika, The wife of Joseph. 

“It ift loss cosily than the others. and it is re- 
markable that, although his wife's name, Zuleika 
ou’cordliig to ti-adltioii), is inserted in the cer- 
tificates given to pilgrims, no grave having that 
name is shown.'’— T/ic Times iJteport of the viatt of 
the I'rl'nce oj Rales to the mosque of Hehron). 

Zul^'gar. All’s sword. (/SIp^Swobd.) 
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“ De Bhetorica et Viriutibus,” and “ De 
Dialectica,” The complete “Works” 
were published by Andr5 Duchesne 
under the Latinised name of Audreas 
Qiiercetanus” in 1617» and again, in 
1777, by Frobenius, Prince- Abbot of St. 
Emineraro, at Batisbon. A list of the 
editions of the separate works will be 
found in Wright’s “ Biographia Britan- 
iiica Literaria.” For Biography, m 
the “ Life,” written in 829 and printed 
in the editions of the “ Works ” in tlie 
“ Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened.” of Mab^lon, 
in the collection of Surius, and in the 
“ Acta Sanctorum ” of the IBollandists ; 
also the sketch by Mabillon ; the “ Life ” 
by Frobenius, prefixed to his edition; 
the “Life” by Professor Lorenz, .of 
Jlalle (1829), ttrdnslated into English hj 
Jane Mary »Sleo (1837) ; the “ Dictionary 
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of National Biography,” aii(l Morley’s 
• ”Eugliii,Writew,” vol. ii. 

AlArloli*'^ Benry, D.D. (b. Westniiu- 
ster, 164:7 ; d., Oxford", Dec. 14th, 1710). 

Artis Xogicee Coin]Mndiiim ” (1692), 
and “ ^emeiita AfchitectursB Civilis od 
Vitruvii Veterumque Disciplinum et 
Becentiomm ijnesertim ad Paladii Ex- 
empta Probation Ooncinnata”- (trans- 
lated 1789). 

Alexaiider, Mrs., vrre Mrs. Hector, 
9tie French (b. about 1825, d. 1897). 
“Which Shall It Be?” (1866); “The 
Wooing o’t” (1873) ; “Maid, Wife, or 
Widow?” (1879); “Mammon” (1892) ; 
“The Snare of the Fowler” (1892); “For 
His Sake” (1892); “The Hentage of 
Longdale” (1894) ; “AOhoice of Evils” 
(1894); “mat Gold Cannot Buy” 
(1895) ; “A Fight with Fate ” (1896), etc. 

Alexander of Hales fHalcnsis] 
(d. 1245). “ Summa Theologiffl Quadri- 
])artit8Q” (1481-82); “Super Tertium 
Seutentiarum” (1475); “Commentaries” 
(1496). fiee Kerchin^er’s * ‘ Cla vis Theo- 
logiffi seu Bepertoiium in Summam 
Alexandri de Hales” (1502). Best edition 
of “ Summa,” Cologne, 1622. 

Alford, Henry, (b. London, 
1810 t'd. Jan. Tith, 1871). “ Poems and 
Poetical Fragments” (1831); “The School 
of the Heart and Other Poems ” (1835) ; 
“ The Abbot of Muchelnaye and Other 
Poems” (1841); “Chapters on Poetry 
and Popts” (1841); “The Doctrines of 
Kedemption ”' (1842-43) ; Edition of the 
Greek Testament (1844-52) ; “ Sermons” 
(1864-57); “Village Sermons^’ (1846) ; 
“Pl5a for Queen’s Englidi” (1864). 
“Life” (1873). 

Alfred, Kl^ of England (b. Wan- 
tage, Berkshire, 848 ; d. Oct. 27th, 901). 
Translated into English Bede’s “ Eccle- 
siastval History,” Orosius’s “Universal 
Histoiy,” 'Boethius’s “De Cdnsolatione 
PhilosOThieo, ”^and Gregory I. ’s “ Pastoral 
on the Care of the Soul. ” * * Biographies” 
by Powell (1634), Spelman (1678), Bick- 
nell (1777), and by Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., in the Stmday Library, See also 
WrijghPs “Biomphia Biitannica,” the 
“Dwtionary of National Biography,” 
andMorley^s “English Writers,” vol.ii. 

AUson, Hev. Archibald (b., Edin- 
burgh, 1767 ; d.^Edmburgh,J839). “Es- 
say on. the Nature and Pifnciples of 
Taste” (1790)*; “Sermons” (1814-15); 
and a “ MOmoir of the Life and Writings 
of Lord Woodhbusdee ” (1818), &e 
Jef^ey’s Essays,” and Sinclair’s 
“Old Tunes and Distant Places.” 


A^n, Sir Arehlbald, Bart. .(b, 
K^ley, Shi'opshire, 1792 ; d. May, 1867). 
* Histoiy of Europe, from the French 
Be volution of 1789 to the, Accession of 
Napoleon III.’^ (1839-42); “Principles 
of Papulation ” (1840); “Free Trade and 
Fettered Currency” (1847) ; a “Life of 
the Duke of Marlborough ” (1848) ; 
“Essays: Historical, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous ” (1850) ; and othor Works. 
See The Qmrterlij Review, The Ed'm^ 
burgh Review, The^ Westminster Review, 
and The North American Review, 


AUen, Charles Grant (b. 1848; 
d. 1899). “Physiological jEsthetics” 
(1877); “The Colour Sense” (1879); 
‘The Evolutionis: at Large” (1881) ; 
‘Colin Clout’s Calendar” (1883); 

‘ Flowers and their Pedigrees,” 
‘Charles Darwin,” “Babylon” (1885) ; 

‘ For Maimie's Sake,” “In all Shades ” 
(1886); “The Beckoning Hand” (1887); 
“ Force and Energy,” “ The Devil’s 
Die,” “This Mortal Coil” (1888); 
“The Tents of Shem” (1889); “The 
Woman Who Did,” “ Under Sealed 
Orders,” '‘ Ihe British Barbarians ” 
(1895); “An African Millionaire ” (1897); 
“The Incidental Bishop,” “ Linnet 
(1898) ; “ Miss Cayley,” . “ Twelve 

Tales” (1899), etc. 

Alllngham, William (b. Ballyshan- 
non, March 19th, 1828; d. Nov. 18th, 
1889). “Poems” (186^; “Day and 
Night Songs” (1850) ; ^‘The Music Mas- ^ 
ter and Other Poems” (1857) ; “ Choicest 
British Ballads ” (1864); “Kfty Modem 
Poems” (1865) ; “Laurence Bloomfield 
i in Ireland ” (1869) ; “ In Fairy Land ” 

I (1870); “Songs, Ballads, and Stories’' 
(1877); “The Fairies” (1883); “Evil 
May-Day” (1883); “Ashby Manor” 
(1883); “Rhymes for the Young” (1887); 
“Irish Songs and Poems” (1887); 
“Flower Pieces and Other. Poems” 

S ; “Life and Phantasy” (1889). 
IRroeer's Magazine, \ 

' Allon, Henry, D.D. (b. Yorkshire, 
Oct. 13th, 1838; d. April 16th, 1892). 
“ Memoir of Rev. J. Sherman” (1863) ; 
“The Vision 'of God,” etc. (1876). 
Edited the British Quarterly Review, 
Memoir by Rev. J. Hardy Harwood, 
with selections (1894), 

Andrewes, Xianoelot. (b. London, 
1555 ; d. Winchester, March 27th, 1625). 
Reply to Bellormine^s treatise against 
kW James l.’s “ Defence of the Right 
of fiugs” (1609).; “Manual of Devo- 
tion,” in Greek, and Latin, translated by 
Dean Stanhope ; ‘‘Works” (1589-1610). 
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Selected “Sermons” (1868); “Manual 
for the Sick,” edited by Canon Liddon i 
(1869). I 

Angas, Rev. Josepb, D.D. (b. 

Bolam, Northumberland, Jan. 1 6th, i 
1816). “Handbook of the Bible,” 
“Handbook of the English Tongue,” 

*• English Literature,” ete. Has edited 
works of Bishop Butler, etc. 

Anstey, P., vere Thomas Anstey 
Huthrie (b. 1856). “ Vice Versfi. ” (1882) ; 
“The Giant’s Bobo” (1884); “The 
Black Poodle,” etc. (1884) ; “ The Tinted 
Venus” (1885); “A Fallen Idol” 
(1886); “Burglar Bill,” etc. (1888); 
“The Pariah” (1889); “Tourmalin’s 
Time Cheques ” (1891) ; “Tlie Talking 
Horse,” etc. (1892); “Mr. Punch’s 
Model Music Hall Songs and Dramas ” 
(1892) ; “ The Travelling Companions” 
(1892); “The Man from Blankley’s.” 
etc. (1893); “Mr. Puiicli’s Pocket Ibsen” ' 
(1893); “Under the Bose” (1891); 
“Lyre and Lancet” USOo) ; “Voces 
Pwulii” “Puppets at Large” (1897); 
“Paleface and Bedskiu ” (1898), etc. 

Arliutlmot, John, M.D. (b. 1675; 
d. 1735). “An Examination of Dr. 
Woodward’s Account of the Deluge’’ 
(1697) ; “ An Essay on the Usefulness of 
Mathematical Learning;” “A Treatise 
Concerning the Altercation or Scolding 
of the Ancients ; ” “ The Art of Political 
Lying; ” “Law is a Bottomless Pit, or 
the History of John Bull ” (1713) ; 
“Tables of Ancient Coins” (1727). 
“Works” (1650-51). 

Arolier, William (b. Perth, 1856). 

“ English Dramatists of To-day” (1882) ; 

“ Henry Irving : A Critical Study ” 
(1883); “About the Theatre” (1886); 
“Masks or Faces?” (1888); “Wil- 
liam Charles Macreody” (18W) ; “Tlie 
Theatrical World” (annual); “Study 
and Stage ” (1899). 

Argyll, l>ake of, George Douglas 
Campbell (b. 1823). “Letter to the 
Peers from a Peer’s Son ” (1842) ; “ Duly 
of Immediate Legislative Interposition in 
Behalf of the Church of Scotland” 
(1842) ; “ Letter to Dr. Chalmers ” 
(1842) ; “ Presbytery Examined ” (1848); 
“Administration of Lord Dalhousie” 
(1865); “The Beign of Law” (1866); 

“ Primeval Man ” (1869) ; “The History 
and Antiquitiesof Iona ” (1870); “ITie Pa- 
tronage Act” (1874) ; “ On the Relations 
of Landlord and Tenant ” (1877) ; “ The 
Eastern Question, from the Iroaty of 
Paris to the' Treaty of Berlin, and 
lo the- Second Afghan War” (1879); 


“ The Unity of Nature ” (1884) ; “ Scot- ^ 
laud as it Was and as it Is” (1887); 
“The New British Constitution and 
its Master-Builders” (1888); “What 
is Truth?” (1889); “ Irish .Nation- 
alism” (1893); “The Unseen Foun- 
dations of Society” (1893); “The 
Burdens of Belief and Other Poems” 
(1894); “The Philosophy of Belief’* 
(1896). 

Arnold, Sir Arthur (h. May 28th, 
1833). “Ralph” (1863); “The His- 
tory of the Cotton Famine ” (1864) ; 
“Hever Court” (1867); “Letters from 
the Levant” (1868); “Through Persia 
by Caravan” (1877) ; “Social Politics” 
(1878); “Free Land” (1880). Fimt 
editor of the Echo. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

(b. June 10th, 1832). “ The Feast of 
Belshazzar” (Newdigate Prize, 1852); 

“ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical ” 
(1853) ; “ Grlselda, a Drama ” (1856) ; 
“Education in India” (1860); “The 
Hitapodesa,” a translation (1861); “A 
History of the Administration of India 
under the late Marquis of Dalhousie” 

a ; “The Poets of Greece ” (1869) ; 

tion of “Hero and Leander” 
(1873) ; “ The Indian Song of Songs ” 
(1875); “The Light of Asia” (1879); 
“Pearls of Faith” (1883); “Wian 
Idylls” (1883); “The Secret of Death ” 
(1885); “The Song Celestial” (1885); 

“ India Revisited ” (1886) ; “ Lotus and 
Jewel ” (1887) ; “ With Sadi in a Gar- 
den” (1838); “Poems, National and 
Non-Oriental” (1888) ; “ In My Lady’s 
Praise” (1889); “The Light of the 
World” (1891); “Seas and Lauds” 
(1891); “Japonica” (1891); “Poti- 
phar’s Wife and Other Poems” (1892) ; 
“The Book of Good Counsels” (1893); 

“ Adzuma ” (189^ ; “ Wandering 

Words” (1894); “The Tenth Muse,” 
etc. (1895). Editor of the Daily T^e- 
yrapn, 

Arnold, Matthew, D.C.Ife (b. Lale- 
ham, 18’22; d. 1888). “Cromwell” 
(Newdigate Prize, 1843) ; “The Strayed 
Reveller ” (1848) ; “ Empedocles on Etna 
and Other Poems” (1852); “Pofems” 
(1854) ; “ Merope ” (1858) Lectures on 
Translating Homer (1861-62) ; A 
French Eton, or Education and theState” 
(1864) ; “ Essays on Criticism ” (1865) ; 

“ The Study of Celtic Literature” (1867) ; 

“ Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent ” (1868) ; “ New Poems ” (186fi0 ; 
“Culture and Anarchy (1869) ; “St. 
Paul and Protestaatisin ” (1870);, 
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“ Friendship’s Gai'land ” (1871) ; “ A 
•Bible Beading for Schools’* (1872); 
** Literature*' and Dogma” (1873); 
** Higher Schools of Germany ” (1874; ; 
^‘God and the Bible” (1876); “Last 
Essays tm Church and State” (187^ ; 
“Mixed Bsaays” (1879); “Irish Es- 
says ” (1882) ; and “ Discourses in 
America” (1886). An edition of his 
“Poems” was published in 1877. For 
Criticism, see “ Essays,” by W. 0. 
Boscoe; “My Study Windows,” by J. 
R. Lowell ; A. C. Swinburne’s “ Essays 
and Studies ; ” Hutton’s “ Essays ; ” the 
Bishop of Derry in “ Dublin Lectures 
on Literature, Science, and Art; ” “The 
Life and Letters of A. H. Clough,” vol. 
i. ; the Westminster' Review^ July, 1863 ; 
the Quarterhj Review^ October, 1868, and 
April, 1869; the Edinburgh Review^ 
April, 1869; the Contemporary Review, 
vol. xxiv. ; “Letters” (1895), etc. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (b. West 
Cowes, 1795; d. Fox How, Ambleside, 
Ji^ 12th, 1842). “History of Rome,” 
“ The Later Boman Commonwealth ” 
(1845); “Sermons” (1846). Edited 
‘ * Thucydides. ’ ’ Biographies t Stanley’s 

» , Warboise’s (1859). See Nean- 
* Arnold’s Theology.” 

Ascham, Roger (b. Kirkby Wiske, 
1515 ; d. December, 1668). “ Toxophilus, 
the Schole of Shootinge” (1544); “A 
Rbport and Discourse on the Affaires and 
State of Germany, and the Emperor 
Charles his Court during Certaine Yeares 
(1550-52)” (1552) ; “ The Scholamaster ” 
(1570) ; “ Apologia pro Ccena Dominica 
contra MissameteiusPrestigias” (1577) ; 
“-Bpistolarum Libri Tres ” (1578). Eng- 
lish “Works” were collected 1761, witti 
“Life” by Dr. Johnson; again edited 
by Dr. Giles in 1865. See also Grant’s 
“De Vita et Ob. Bogeri Aschami,” 
Hartley Coleridge’s “Northern Wor- 
thies,” and Morley’s “ English Writers,” 
vols. viii. and ix. 

Aabmole, JCliaa (b. Lichfield, May 
23rd, 1617 ; d. May 18th, 1692). “ Thea- 
trum Chemicum Biitannicum” (1662); 
“Fasciculus Chemicus” (1654); “The 
Way to Bliss” (1658); “The Institu- 
tion, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter ” (1672) ; and 
“Antiquities of Berkshire” (1712). 
“ Memoirs ” (1717)» 

Atberatoiae, Sdwlii (b. 1788, d. 
187,2). “Last Days of Herculaneum” 
(1821); “Midsummer Day’s Dream” 
(1822); “The FaU of NineVeh” (1828. 
J830, 1847); “Sea-Kings of England 


1830) ; “ The Handwriting on the Wall” 
1868) ; “ Israel in Egypt ” (1861). 

Atterbury, Francis, D.D., Bishop 
of Rochester (b. Milton Keynqs, Bucks, 
March 6th, 1662 ; d. Paris, February 16th, 
1732). “ ‘ Absalom and Achitophel ’ Lat- 
inised” (1682) ; “ Considerations on the 
Spirit of Martm Luther ”(1687); “Atter- 
buryana” (1727); “Sermons” (1740); 
“Works” (1789-98); “Private Corre- 
spondence” (1768) ; “Epistolary Corre- 
spondence ” (1783) ; Biographies; Stack- 
house’s (1727). “ Memoirs ” (1723) and 
“ Memoirs and Corrsspondonce ” (1869). 

Austen, Jane (b. Steventon. Hamp- 
shire, December 16th, 1775 ; d. Winches- 
ter, July 24th, 1817). “ Sense and Sen- 
sibility ” (1811) ; “Pride and Prejudice ” 
(1812); “Mansfield Park” (1814); 
“Emma” (1816) ; “Northanger Abbey” 
(1818); “Persuasion” (1818); “Lady 
Susan ” (1872). Life prefixed to “ Noiili- 
anger Abbey ” and Memoir by Austen- 
Leigh (1870). See also “ Jane Austen’s 
Letters,” edited by Lord Braboume, 
and “ Life” by Goldwin Smith (189u). 

Austin, Alfred (b. Devonshire, 
1835). “ Randolph ” (1854) ; “ The Sea- 
son ” (1861) ; “The Human Tragedy” 
(1862 and 1876); “An Artist’s Proof” 
(1864) ; “ Won by a Head ” (1866) ; “ A 
Vindication of Lord Byron ” (1869) ; 
“The Poetry of the Period” (1870); 
“The Golden Age” (1871); “Inter- 
ludes” (1872); “Rome or Death” 
(1873) ; “Madonna’s Child” (1873) ; “The 
Tower of Babel ” (1874) ; “ Lezko the 
Bastard” (1877) ; “ Savonarola” (1881); 
“ Soliloquies in Song ” (1882) ; “ At the 
Gate of the Convent” (1885) ; “Prince 
Lucifer ” (1887) ; “ Love’s Widowhood ” 
(1889) ; “ Lyrical Poems ” (1891) : 

‘ ‘ NaiTative Poems’ ’ (1891) ; ‘ * Fortunatus 
the Pessimist ’ ’ (1892) ; ‘ ‘ Veronica’s Gar- 
den” (1893); “The Gardenthat I Love” 
(1894); “England’s Darling” (1896). 
Poet Laureate (1896). 

Austin, Sarah (b. Norwich, 1793; 
d. Weybridge, August 8th, 1867). 
‘ ‘ Characteristics ' of Goethe ” (1 833) ; 
“ Selections from the Old Testament ” 
(1833) ; “ National Education” (1839) ; 
“Fiu-gments from the German Prose 
Writers” (1841); “Sketches of Ger- 
many” (1854); “Letters on* Girls* 
Schools ” (1857) ; and translations of 
“The Story without an End” (1856) ; 
“Ranke’s History of the Popes,” and 
his “History of the Reformation in 
Germany.” See Maoaulay’s Essay in 
tke Edinburgh Review for 1840. 
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Aartoaa, vmilwn XdnumctiMBiiA 

(b. Edinburgh, 1813 ; d. Edinburgh, 
1865). ** The Life and Times of Bichard 
I,, King of England ” (1840) ; “Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers ’* (1^9) ; “ Fir- 
milian” (1854) ; “ Bothwell » (1856); 
“Norman Sinclair” (1861); “A Nup- 
tial Ode on the Marriage of the Prince 
of Wales ” (1863) ; “ The Glenmutchkiu 
Bailway ” and “ Hony- 1 Became a Yeo- 
man,” tales from Blackwood (1858). 
Collaborated with Sir T. Martin in “ Bon 
Gaultier Ballads” (1854), and edited 
“ Ballads of Scotland ” (1858). Biography 
by Martin (1867). 


B 

Babbago, Charles (b. Teignmouth, 
December 26th, 1792 ; a. Oct^er 18th, 
1871). “ Differential Calculus ” (1816) ; 
“ Letter to Sir H. Davy ” (1822) ; “ As- 
surance of life” (1826); “Table 
of Logarithms” (1826); “Decline of 
Science ” (1830) ; “ Ecouoi^'^ of Manu- 
factures ” (1832) ; “ Ninth Bridgewater 
lYeatise” (1837); “Turning and Plan- 
ing Tools” (1W6); “The Great Exhi- 
bition” GSol); “Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher ” (1864). 

Bablngton, Professor Charles 
Cardale (b. Ludlow, 1808; d. June 22Dd, 
1895). “FloraofChannelldauds” (1839); 
“Manual of British Botany” (1843); 
“ Ancient Cambridgeshire ” (1851) ; 

“Flora' in Cambndgeshire ” (1860); 
“ The British Bubi ” (1869) ; “ History 
of St. John^s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge” (1874). 

B^toon, Francis, Lord Vtf ulam 

(b. London, January 22nd, 1561 ; cl High- 
gate, 1626). “Essays” (1597, 1612, 1624) ; 
“Advancement of Learning” (1605); 
“ De Sapientia Veterum ” (1609) ; “ No- 
vum Organum” (1620); “History of 
the Beign of Hemy VII.” (1623) ; “ De 
Augmentis Scientiarum” (1623) ; “Ap- 
ophthegms” (1625) ; “ Sylva Sylvarum,” 
“ New Atlantis,” “ iftistoria Ventbrum.” 
Posthumously published : “ Elements of 
the Law of England ” (1636^; “ History 
of the Alienation Office.” Biographies : 
Mallet’s (1740); BireVs (1763); tow- 
1^’s (1825) ; Basil Montagu’s (1825) ; 
Macaulay’s “Essays ” ; Kuno Fischer’s 
(translate 1857); Bemusat’s “Vie” 
(1857) ; Hepworth Dixon’s (1862) ; Doan 
Church’s (18795; and Th., Fowler’s. 
Best edition, , with Letters and Life, 
Spedding’s (1870). “ Novum Or^num,” 
with liotesj' edited by Fowler (1878). 


Abbott’s “Bacon and Essex,” 1875* 
and Morley’s “English WriteiB,” vol. xL^ 


Bacon, Roger (b. Ilchoster, 1214 r 
d. Oxford, Jund 11th, 1292). “Specu- 
lum Alchemiao” (154l); “De Potestato 
Aiiiset Natures” (15|2) ; “OpuffMaius” 
(1733); “Opus Minus,” «^pus Ter- 
tium,” etc., in “Works” (Brewer, 1859). 
Biographies f'Siebert’s “Lebeii ” (1861) ; 
Charles’s “ Vie ” (1864). 


Bage, Robert (b. Darley. near 
Derby, February 29th, 1728 ; d. Septem- 
ber Ist, 1801). “Mount H^ueth” 
(1781) ; “ Barham Downs ” (1784) 
“The Fair Syrian” (1787); “James 
Wallace” a788) ; “Man as He Is” 
(1792) ; “Hermstroug: or, Man as He 
is Not” (1796). Biogmphy in Sir W, 
Scott’s “ Novelist’s Limry.” 


Bagebot, Walter (b. 1$26. d. 1877). 
“ The English Constitution ” (1867) ; 
“Physics add Politics; ” “Lombard 
Street” (1878) ; and “Essays on Silver” 
(1877). “Li^era^ Studies,” edited by 
Huttou, with “ Memoir ” (1878) ; “ Eco- 
nomic Studies”, (1880). Edited the 
Economist. 


Bailey, 'FbtUp James (b. Notting- 
ham, April 22nd, 18l6). “ F^tus ” 

(1839); “The Angel World” (t850): 
“lip Mystic” (1855); “The Age” 
(1858) ; “The International Policy. of the 
Great Powere (1862) ; “ The Universal 
Hymn” (1867). 


Bailey, Samuel (b. Sheffield* 1791 ; 
d. there, January 18th, 1 870). “ Value ” 

S : Essays on the Philosophy of the 
n Mind” (1855, 1858, and 1863) ; 
etc. 


Baillie, Joanna (b. Bothwell, 1762 ; 
d. Hampstead, February 23rd, 1851). 
“Plays on the Passions” (1798, 1802, 
1812, and 1836) ; “ MisceUaiieous Plays ” 
(1804) ; “ The Family Legend” (1810) ; 
“ Metrical Legends ”(1821); “ Fugitive 
Verses” (1823) ; “Metrical Legends of. 
Exalted Characters,” and “A view of 
the General Tenor of the New Testa- 
ment regarding the Nature and Dignity 
of Jesus Christ.” “Works,” with a 
“Life” (1853). ■ 

Bain, Professor AleiEander. LLJ>.. 

(b. Aberdeen, 1818). “The Senses and the 
Intellect” (1856); “The Emotions and 
the Will ” (1859) ; “ The Study of Char- 
acter” (1861);. “A MfUiudl of English 
Composition and Bhetoric” (1866);. 
“ Mental and Moral Science *’ u868) ; 
“Logic” (1870); “A Higher English 
Grammar’’ (1872) ; “HJinoMd B^y ” 
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(1873); ‘^Companion to the Higher 
aremmar” (1874); “The 
Scienee of Hducatiou’’ (1879); James 
Mill: A Biography” (1882); “John 
Stuart: Mill: A Criticism” (1882); 
‘‘Praoficel Essays” (1884) ; “Oil Teach- 
ing English” (1887) ; etc. ^ Edited James 
Mill’s “ Analysis of the Human Mind ” 
(1869), Grote’s “ Minor Worlts ” (1873), 
andGrote’s “Plato” (1885). 

. Baker, Sir Richard (b. Sitting- 
hurst, Kent, about 1568; a. London, 
Eebruaiy 18th, 1644). “Chronicles of 
the Kings of England” (1641) ; tmns- 
lated * ‘ Malvezzi’s Biscourses on Tacitus’ ’ 
(1642) ; “ Theatrum Redivivum ” (1661). 

Baker, Sir Samuel ‘White (b. 1821, 
d. 1893). “The Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon” (1853); “Eight Years’ Wan- 
derings in Ceylon” (1855) ; “The Albert 
N’Yanza” (1866); “The Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia ” (1871) ; “ Ismailia ” 
(1874) ; “ True Tales for my Grandsons” 
(1883); “The Egyptian Question” 
(1884) ; “ Wild Beasts and Their Ways ” 
(1890). Memoir hyT. Douglas Murray 
and A. Silva White (1895). 

Balfour, Right Hon. Arthur 
James, LL.D., F.R:s. (b. July 2dth, 
1848). “A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt” (1879); “The Religion of 
Humanity ” (1888); “Essays and Ad- 
dresses” (1893) ; “Tlie Foundations of 
Belief” (189^5). 

BaUaatine, James (b. 1808, d. 1877). 
“The Gaherlunzie’s Wallet” (1843); 
“The Miller of Deanhaugh” (1844); 
“ Stained Glass ” (184t5) “ Orflamental 
Art” (1847) ; “ Poems” (1856) ; “Songs” 
(1865) ; “ Whistle Biukie ” (new edition, 
1878) ; “ Life of David Roberts” (1866); 
“Lilias Lee” (1872). 

Bancroft, Thomas (b. circa lOOO). 
“ The Glutton’s Fever” (l(i33) ; “Epi- 
grams and Epitaphs” (1639); pirt of 
“Lachr™® Mnsaruni” (1650); “The 
Hcroical Lover ” (1658). 

Banks, Mrs. George Linnieus (b. 
1821 ; d. 1$?7). “ Ivy Leaves ” (1844) ; 
“God’s Providence House” (1865); 
“ Daisies in the Grass ” (1865) ; “ Stung 
to the Quick” (1867); “ The Manchester 
Man” (1876) ; “Glory” (1877); “Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk” (1878); “Ripples and 
Brewers” (1878); “Wooers and Win- 
ners” (1880); “Forbidden to Ma-rry” 
(1883); “In His Own Hand” (1885); 
“Glory” (1892); “A Rough Road” 
(1892); “Bond Slaves” (1893); “The 
Slowly Grinding Mill^” “Bridge 

lof Beauty ”0894). . 


Barhauld, Anna Letltla (h. Kib- 
worth Harcourt, Leicestershire, June" 
20th, 1743; d. March 9th, 1826). “ Mis-: 
cellaneous Poems” (1773); ^‘Miscel-' 
lancoiis Pieces in Prose” (with her'' 
brother, Dr. Aikin) (1773) “ Early . 
sons for Children ” (1774) ; “ Hymns in 
Prose” (1774); “Devotional Pieces, Com? 
posed from the Psalms and the 
Job ” (1775) ; “ A PoeticalEpistle to Mr.^ 
Wilberforce on the Rejection of the Bill, 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade” 
(1790) ; “ Remarks on Gilbert Wake- 
field’s Inqui^ into the Expediency and 
Propriety of Public and Social Wor&ip !’ 

m ; “ Evenings at Home” (with I^r. 

I (1792-95) ; “ Selections from 
the spectator^ Tatler, Guardian^ and 
Freeholder ” (1804) ; “ A Life of Samuel 
Richardson ” (1805) ; an edition of “ The 
British Novelists ” (1810) ; “ The Femaje 
Spectator ” (1811) ; and “Eight^n Hun- 
dred and Eleven ” (1812). Works, with 
“Memoir” by Lucy Aikin in 1827. 
“ Letters and Notices ” by Breton ap- 
peared in 1874. 

Barham, Richard Harris (b. Can- 
terbury, 1788 ; d. London, June 17th, 
1845). * “ My Cousin Nicholas ; ” In- 
goldsby Legends ” (1840), part of 
“Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary.” 
Biography by his son (1870) . 

Baring-Gould, Rev. Sahlne (b. 

Exeter, 1834). “ The Path of the Just” 
(1854) ; “ Ireland: Its Scenes and Sagas” 
(1861) ; “ Post - Mediaeval Preachers ” 
(18G5) ; “ Curious Myths of the Middle 
AcfPrt ” (1866-67) ; “ The Silver Store ” 

S ; “The Book of Were- Wolves ” 
; ‘ ‘ Curiosities of the Olden Time ” 
' (1869) ; “The Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief ” (1870) ; “ The Gold<9i 
Gate ” (1870); “The Lives of the Saints ” 
(1872); “ Difliculties of the Faiiii” 
(1874) ; “ The Lost and Hostile Gos]Kils 
(1874); “Yorkshire Oddities” (1874)” 
“Some Modern Difliculties” (1875)' 
“ Life of the Rev. E. S. Hawker” (^76) , 
“ The Mystery of Suffering ” (1877) ; 
“ Germany, Past and Present” (1879) ; 
“ The Passion oLChrist ” (1885) ; “ Our 
Parish Church” (1885) ; “The Birth of 
Jesus” (1885); ^‘Nazareth and Caper- 
naum” (1886); “Germany” ,(1886); 
“The Way of Soirows” (1887); “The 
Death and Resurrectionof Jesus ” (1888): 
“ Our Inheritance ” (1888) ; “ Historic 
Oddities” (1889) ; “ Old Country Life;” 
(1890) ; “ In Troubadour Land ” (1890) ; 
“Conscience and Sm” (180(J) ; “The 
Church in Germany” (i8Dl); 
Tragedy pf the OflBsari” (1892); “Strange 
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Survivals ” <1892) ; “ The Icelander’s 
Sword” (1893); “The Gulden Gate” 
(1896); “The Life of Napoleon” 
(1896); “St. Paul” (1897). In ad- 
dition to the above works ho has 
written the following novels: **Meha- 
lah” (1880); “John Herring” (1883): 
“ Court Royal” (1886) ; “ Red Spider” 
(1887) ; “The Gaverocks ” GSST) ; 
“Eve” (18881; “Grettir the Outlaw” 
(1889) : “ ThoPennycomequicks (1889): 
“ My Prague Pig ” (1890); “ArmWll ” 
(1890); “Urith’^ (1891); “Mai-gery of 
Qucther” (1891); “Through all the 
Changing Scenes of Life” (1892) ; “In 
the Roar of the Sea” (1892); “Cheap 
Jack Zita” (1893); “The Queen of 
Love” (1894) ; “Kitty Alone” (1894); 
“Dartmoor Idylls” (1896); “The 
Broom-Squire” (1896); “Guavas the 
Tinner,” “ Bladys,” “ Perpetua ” 
(1897); “Domitia” (1898). 

Barker, Edmund H. (b. 1788; d. 

1 839) . • * Classical Recreations ” (1812); 
“Aristarchus Anti - Blomfieldianiis ” 

S ; “Pan-iana” (1828-29). Edited 
6n’s “ Thesaurus ” (1816-28). 
Barlow, Silas Jane (b. Clontarf, 
County Dublin). “ Irish Idylls ” (1892) ; 
“The Mockers of the Shallow Waters” 
(1893); “Kerrigan’s Quality” (1894); 
“Maureen’s Pairing,” etc. (1895); “ Mrs. 
Martin’s Company ” (1896). 

Barnes, Rev. William (b. 1810 ; d. 
1886). “ Poems of Rural Life in Dorset 
Dialect’” (1844); “An Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus ” (1849) ; “Philological Gram- 
mar ” (1854) ; “ Notes on Ancient 

Britain” (1858); “Early England 

S ; “ Views of Labour and Gold ” 

; “ Rural Poems in Common 
English ” (1862) ; “ Tiw, or a View of 
the Roots and Stems of English ” (1862) ; 
“ Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect ” (1864). 

Bamfield, Richard (b. 1574) . “ Tlie 
Affectionate Shepherd, containing the 
Complaint of Daphnis for the Love 
of Cranymede ” (16^) ; “ Cynthia, with 
Certaine Sonnets,” and the “Legend of 
Cassandra ” (1595) : “ The Encomion of 
Lady Pecunia; or, the Praise of Money” 
(1598); and “Poems” (reprinted 1816). 

Barr, Mrs. Amelia Edith, im 
Huddleston (b. 1831). “Cluny Mac- 
pherson’^ (1884); “The Hallam Suc- 
cesfdon ” (1885) ; “ Jau Vedder’s Wife ” 
(1885) ; “The Lost Silver of Briffault” 
(1886) ; « Tho Bow of Orange Ribbon” 
(1886) : “Between Two Loves” (1886) ; 
“A. Daughter of Fife” (1886); “A 
. Shepherdess*’ (1887) Paul ^d* 


Christina ” (1887) ; “ The Squire ot 
Sandal-side” (1887) ; “ The Household* 
of McNeil” (1888); “Remember the 
Alamo ” (1888) ; “ lu Spite of Himself ” 
(1888); “FeetofClay” (1889); “Woven 
of Love and Glory ” (1890) ; Friend 
Olivia” (1890); “Lost of the Macal- 
listers” (1890); “Scottish Sketches” 
(1890) : “She Loved a Sailor” (1892) ; 

“ A Sister to Esau ” (1892) ; “ Love for 
an Hour is Love for Ever ” (1892) ; 

; “ The Preacher’s Daughter ” (1892) ; “A 
j Singer from the Sea” (1893) ; “Beads 
i of Tasmer” (1893); “A Rose of a 
I Hundred Leaves” (1893) ; “The Lone 
; House” (1894), “Bemicia” (1896), etc. 

Barr, Robert. “ In a Steamer Chair ” 

' (1892) ; “ From Whose Bourne ” (1893); 

“ The Face and the Mask ” (1894) ; “ In 
: the Midst of Alarms” (1894); “A 
Women Intervenes” (1896); “ Revenge ” 
(1896) ; “The Mutable Many ” (1897). 

Barrie, James Matthew (b. 1860). 

, “Better Dead” (1887); “Auld Licht 
‘ Idylls ” (1888) ; “ When a Man’s Single ” 
i (1888); “A Window in Thrums” 
(1889) ; “An Edinburgh Eleven ” (1889) ; 

, “My Lady Nicotine” (1890); “ Tlio 
1 Little Minister” (1891); “Sentimental 
Tommy ” (1896) ; “ Margaret Ogilvy ” 
(1896). 

Barrow, Isaac, D.l>. (b. London, Oc- 
tober, 1630; d. London, May 4th, 1677). 
“EuclidisElementa” (1655) ; “Lectiones 
Opticae” (1669); “Lectiones Geomo- 
tricae ” (1670) ; “ Euclidis Data ” (1675) ; 
“Archimedis Opera’’ (1675); “Theo- 
dosii Opera (lo75) ; “ Lectio de SphsBi’a 
et Cylmdro ” (1678) : “ Opuscula La- 
tina * ’ ( 1687) ; ‘ ‘ Lectiones Mathematicse ’ ’ 
(1783). Theological works first published 
by Tillotson (1683) ; best edition, 1818. 
Best edition of mathematical works, 
1861. “ Selected Writings ” (1866). 

Hill’s “Life.” 

Barry, Right Rev. Alfred, D.D., 
D.C.L. (b. 1826). “Introduction to 
Old Testament” (1856); “Life of Sir 
C. Barry, B.A.” (1867) ; “Seiiiions for 
Boys” (1868); The Boyle Lectures for 
1876, “What is Natural Theology?” 
(1877); “Sermons Preached at ^‘West- 
minster Abbey” (1884); “First Words 
in Australia ” (1884) : “ Parables of the i 
Old Testament” (1889)*; “Lectures on 
Christianity and Socialism” (1890); 

“ Some Lights of Science on the Faith ” 
(1892). 

Barton, Bernard (b. 1781 ; d. 1849); 
“Metrical Effusions” (1812); “Poems 
by an Amateur” (1818); “Poems” 
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S ; ** Napoleon and Other Poems” 
; Reliquary” (1836) ; ‘‘House- 
Terses” (18^) ; “ Selected Poems” 
(1849), Gurney’s “Memoir” (1847), 
“Poemfiiand Letters,” with his daugh- 
ter’s Memoir (1853). 

Bastlan, Henry Charlton, M.D. 

(b. Truro, ^ril 26th, 1837). “Modes 
of Origin of Lowest Organisms ” (1871) ; 
“The Beginnings of Life” (1872); 
“Evolution and the Origin of Life” 
(lo74) * “ Clinical Lectures on Paralysis 
from Brain Disease” (1875); “The 
Brain as an Organ of Mind” (1880); 
“Paralyses Cerebral, Bulbar, and 
Spinal” (1886); “Various Fcnns of 
Hysterical or Functional Paiulysis ” 
(1893), etc. 

Baxter, Richard (b. Rowton, 
Shropshire, November 12th, 1615; d. 
London, December 8th, 1691). “Aphor- 
isms of Justification” (1649); “The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest ” (1649) ; “Con- 
fessions of Faith ” (1655) *, “ Qildas Silvi- 
anus; or, the Reformed Pastor ” (1656) ; 
“Call to the Unconverted” (1057) ; “Uni- 
versal Concord” (1658)', “The Reformed 
Liturgy” (1661); “Now or Never” 
(1663) ; “ Reasons for the Christian Re- 
ligion” (1667); “A Life of Faith” 
(1670) ; “A Christian Directory ” (1673) ; 
“The Poor Man’s Family Book” 
(1674); “Catholic Theology” (1675); 
“ Church History of Goveniment of 
Bishops ’v’ (1680) ; “Poetical Fragments” 
(1681/; “ Episcopacy ” (1681) ; “ Life of, 
Mrs. Baxter ” (1681) ; “ Methotlns Theo- 
logifu Christianffl ” (1081) ; “ Faraphiuso 
of the New Testament ” (1685); “Cer- 
tainty of the World of Spirits ” (1691). 
“Universal Redemption” (1694). Bio- 
graphies : “ Sylvester’s “Reliquiae Bax- 
terianas” (1696) ; “ Abridgment of Bax- 
ter’s History of his Life and Times” 
(1713);^; Life preiixe<^to Orme’s edition 
of Baxter’s works (1830), and Life 
(1865). 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (b. 1797 ; 
d. 1836). Thirty-six diumatic pieces, 
and “ tondness in Women ” (1837) ; 
“Parliamentary Letters,” “Weeds of 
Kitch^ ” (1837), etc. “ Poetical 

Works’’ with Memoir (1844), 


Bayne, Peter, Lli.D. (b. Fodderty, 
1830, d. 1896). “ The Christian Life ” 
(1855) ; “ Biographical Criticism” (1857- 
68) ; “ Testimony of Christ to Chris- 
tianity” (1862); “The Church’s Curse 
and Nation’s Claim” (1868); “Life 
of Hugh Miller” (1870); “Days 
of Jezebel” (1872); “The Chfef 


Actors in the Puritan Itevolutign ” 
(1878); “Lessons from my Master” 
(1879); “Two Great Englishwomen” 
(1880) ; “ Martin Luther ” (1887) ; 
“ Six Christian Biographies ’/ .(188]^ ; 
“The Free Church of Scotland” (1894). 
Edited Glasgow Cmmmnwealth, Edin^ 
burgh Witness, the Dial, the Weekly 
Mevi^U', 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer, LL.D, 

(b. Wellington, Somersetshire, March 
24th, 1823 ; d. May 29th, 1887). “ New 
Analytic ofLogicalForms” (1850) ; “Port 
Royal Logic ’ ’ (1861) . One of the editors 
of the “ EncyclopEBoia Britannica.” 

Beale, Professor Lionel Smith, 
M.D. .(b. London, 1828). “Life 
Theories” (1871); “The Mystery of 
Life” (1871); “Our Morality and the 
Moral Question” (1887); “Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine” (1889), etc. Edited Archives of 
Medicine. 

Beattie, James (b, Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, October 25th, 1735 ; d. 
August 1 8th, 1 803) . “ Poems and Trans- 
lations” (1760); “Judgment of Pails” 
. (1765) ; “Essay on Truth” (1770) ; “The 
Minstrel” (1771 and 1774); “Essays” 
(1776); “Dissertations” (1783); “Evi- 
dences of Christianity” (1780); “Ele^. 
ments of Moral Science” (1790-93), 
Works, with Forbes’s Life (1806). 

Beaumont and Fletcher (Francis 
Beaumont, b. Grace Dieu, 1686, (i. 
1616; John Fletcher, b. -1576, d. 1625) 
together wrote “The Woman Hater” 
(1607) ; “ Cupid’s Revenge ” (1615) ; 
“The Scornful Lady” (1616): “A 
King and No King ” (1619) ; • The 
Maid’s Tragedy” (1619); “Philaster” 
(1620); “Monsieur Thomas” (1639); 
“Wit Without Money” (1639) ; “The 
Coronation” (1640). Works (1660) ; best 
edition, 1843. Beaumont himself WTote 
“Paraphrase of Ovid’s *Salmacis and 
Hermaphroditus’ ” (1602) ; “AMasque” 
(1613) ; “Poems” ^640); and another 
set of Poems (lfi53). See Campbell’s 
“ Specimens ; ” Hallam’s “ Literature ; ” 
Collier’s “Dramatic Poetry;” Lamb’s 
“ Specimens ; ” Hazlitt’s “ i^e of Eliza- 
beth ; ” Leigh Hunt’s “ Lnamnation 
and Fancy,” and “ Selections ; ’’Macau- 
lay’s “Essays;” Ward’s “Dramatic 
Literature ; ” and Minto’s “ Character- 
istics of English Poets.” For receut 
critical opinion as to the authbrship of 
the various works, see Professor Hall 
Griffin’s Bibliography in Morley’s “Eng* 
Ksh Writers,” vol, xi. 
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Beetle, Sii* Henry T* de la (b. 

Loiidou, Fobruary 10th, 1796 ; d. April 
1 3th, 1 855) . ‘ ^ Discovery of a Ne'vv Fossil 
'Animal ” (1823) ; “ Geology of Jamaica’^ 
(1826) Classification of European 
Bocks (1S2S) ; “ Geological Manual ” 
(1831) “Theoretical Geolo^** (1834) ; 
“Geology of Comwall, Devon, and 
■\Vest Somerset” (1839); “Geological 
Observer” (1851). 

Beokford, William (b. 17G0 ; d. 
Bath, May 2nd, 1844). “Memoirs of Ex- 
traordinary Painters ” (1780) ; “Dreams, 
Incidents, etc.” (1783); “Vathek” 
(English 1784, French 1787); “Italy” 
(1834); “ Recollections of an Excursion 
to tlie Monasteries of Alcobaca and 
Batalha” (1835). Redding's “Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.” 

Beddoes, Tbomas, M.D. (b. Shif- 
na^ Shi’opshire, 1760; d. 1808). “ Trans- 
lation of Spallanzani's ^ Dissertation on 
Natural History (1784); “Translation 
of Bergman’s ‘ Elective Attractions * ” 
(1785) ; “ Chemical Experiments ” 

(1790); “Alexander’s Expedition to 
the Indian Ocean” (1792); “Observa- 
tions on Demonstrative Evidence ” 
(1792) ; “ Cure of Calculus, etc.” (1792) ; 
“ History of Isaac Jenkins ” (1793) J 
“ A Word in Defence of Bill of Rights 
against Gagging Bills ” (1795) ; “ Public 
Merits of Mr. Pitt” (179(]) ; “Con- 
tributions to Medical Knowledge from 
the West of England” (1799); “On 
Consumption” (1799); “ Hygeia” (1801- 
2);' “On Fever” (1807); “Advice 
to Husbandmen in Harvest” (180S). 
Edited Cullen’s “Translation of Berg- 
man’s Physical Essays.” 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell (b. Clif- 
ton, .July 20th, 1803 ; d. Basle, January 
26th, 1849), “The Improvisatoro ” 
(1821) ; “ The Bride’s Tragedy ” (1822) ; 
“Deal’s Jest Book; or, the Fool’s 
n^edy” (1850); “Poems” (1851), 
with “ Memoir.” 

Bede (b. 672; d.^ 735), “ The Vener- 
able.” List of wor2s in Wright’s “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria Britaimica” and in 
Allibone’s “ Dictionaiy of English and 
American Authors.” Complete edition 
in 1610. Dr. Giles, in 1843, published 
original l^tin, with a new English 
tiimalation of the Historical Works and 
a Life of the author. For Biography, 
m alto his oim “ Ecclesiastical History ” 
and the accounts by Simon of Durham, 
William, of Malmesbury, Baronius, Ma- 
billon, Stevenson, and Gehle (1838), the 
“Dicttiona^ of National Biography,” 
and^B^otley^s “English Wsiters,” vol. ii. 


Bads, Cuthbert. " {See Bbajdlxy; ^ 
Rev. Epwaed,) 

Beesly, Prof. Edward Spencer 

(b. Feckenhani, Worcestershire, 1831). 
“Catiline, Clodins, and Tiberiut#^ (1878); 

“ Queen Elizabeth ” (1888) ; “Dantou ” 
(1899). Tiunslated Comte, efc.^ 

Behn, Apbra (b. Canterbury, 1642 ; 
d. London, April 16th, 1089). “The 
Forced Marriage ” (1671) ; “ The Amor- 
ous Prince” (1671); “The Dutch 
Lover” (1673); “Adelazar” (1677); 
“The Town Fop” (1677); “The 
Rover” (1677); “The Debauchep” 
(1677); “Sir Patient Fancy” (1678); 

“ The Feigned Courtesans ” (1679) ; 
“The Rover” (part ii. 1681); “The . 
City Heiress” (1682); “The False 
Count” (1682); “The Roundheads” 
(1682); “The Young King” (1683); 

“ Poems ” (1084) ; “ Miscellany” (1685) ; 
“The Lover’s Watch” (1686); “The 
Lucky Chance” (1687); “The Emperor 
of the Moon” (1687); “Lycidus” (1688); 
“The Widow Ranter” (1690); “The 
Younger Brother” (1696); Histories 
and Kovels (1698, eighth edition with 
Life, 1735). Works (1871). Ward’s 
“Dramatic Literature;” Kavanagh’s 
“Women of Letters;” Jeaffreson’s 
“ Novelists ; ” Forsyth’s “ Novelists.” 
etc. 

Beke, Charles Tllstone (b. London, 
October 10th, 1800 ; d, 1874). “ Origines 
Biblicfe” (1834); “Nile and its Tribu- 
taries” (1847) ; “Sources of the Nile” 
(1848) ; Memoire Justiflcatif des Pferes 
Paez et Lobo (Paris, 1848); “The 
British Captives in Abyssinia” (1867). 

Bell, Henry Thomas Maokenzie 

(b. Liverpool, March 2nd, 1856). “The 
Keeping of the Vow and Other Verses ” 
(1879) ; “ Verses of Varied Life ” (1882) ; 
“Old Year Leaves” 0883); “A For- 
gotten Genius: Charles Whitehead” 
(1884); “Spring’s Immortality and 
Other Poems” (1893); “Life of 
Christina Rossetti ” (1897). 

Bell, Mrs. Hugh (Florence) (!->« 
Paris). “Will o’ the Wisp” (1890); 
“Chamber Comedies” (1890); “Igursery 
Comedies” (1892); “The Story pf 
Ursula ” ( 1895 ) ; “ Conversational 
Openings ” (1899). 

Bennett, William Con, XL.D. (b. 

Greenwich, October T4th,. Ifi20; d. 
March 4th, J895). “ Poems ” (I860) : 

“Verdicts” (1852)/, “War l^gs 
(1866); “Collected Poems” (1862) j 
“ Song^ for Sailors ” (1873), etc. 
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BonUiamt Jeremy (b; liondoii, Feb- 
ruary loth* 1748 ; d. 18;i2). ‘^Fragment 
,on Cloveniment” (1776); *^The Hard 
Labour Bill” (1778); “Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ” (1780) ; “ Use- 
fulnessf^ Chemistry” (1783) ; “Defence 
of Usury” (1787) ; “Panopticon” (1791); 
“ Draft of a Code for Judicial Establish- 
ment in France” (1791); “Political 
Tactics” (1791); “Emancipate your 
Colonies ” (1793) ; “ Supply without Bur- 
den” (1796); “Pauper Management” 
“ IVaites de Legislation Civile et 
s” (1802) ; “Two Letters to Lord 
Pelham” (1802); “Plea for the Con- 
Btitiition” (1803); “Scotch Eefoims” 
(1808) ; “ Chrestomathia ” (1810-17) : 
“ Parliamentaiy Itefom Catechism ” 
(1817); “Codification and Public In- 
struction ”(1817); “ Swear Not at All ” 
(1817) ; “ Springs of Action ” (1817) ; 
“ Church of Englandism ” (1818) ; 
“Eadical Eeform Bill” (1819); “The 
King against Sir C. Wolseley ” (1820) ; 
“ The King against Edmonds ” (1820) ; 
“ Eestrictive and Prohibitory Commer- 
cial System” (1821); “Art of Packing 
Special Juries” (1821); “Tracts Eela- 
tive to Spanish and Portuguese AfPairs ” 
(1821) ; “ Liberty of the Press ” (1821) ; 
“ Letter to Count Toreno ” (1822) ; “Not 
Paul, but Jesus” (1823) ; “Ti’utti mvf/s 
Ashurst ” (1823) ; “ Book of Fallacies ” 
(1824) ; “ Peel’s Magistrates’ Salary 
tell” (1824); “Mother Church Be- 
lieved by Bleeding ” (1825) ; “Eationale 
of Be ward” (1825); “Indications Ee- 
specting Lord Elgin” (1825, Postscript 
1826) ; “Bationaleof Judicial Evidence” 
(1827); “Codification Proposal” (1871). 
Biography in Bowring and Burton’a 
^ edition of Works (1843). See Burton’s 
“ Benthamiana ” (1838). 


Bentley, Blohard, D.D. (b. 1662 ; d. 
1742). “ Dissertation on the Epistles of 

Phalaiis” (1699); “iDiscursus on Latin 
Metres” ,(1726) ; ” Eemarks on a Late 
Discourse on^ Freetliinking ” (1743); 
“Sermons” (18p9). Edited numerous 
classics. Biography by Monk (1830) 
and by Jebb (1844). “ Correspondence ” 
(1842). Works (1856). 

. Berkeley, George, Bishop of Clojne 
(b. 1684 ; d. 1754) . “ An Attempt to De- 
monstrate Arithmetic without Algebra 


and Geometry” (1707) *. “New Theory 
of Vision”’ (1709); “Principles of 
Human Knowledge ” (1710) ; “ Three 
Dialogues” (1713); Principle of Mo- 
tion” (1721): ‘^Alciphron^’ (1732); 
“ Sins ’Ml 747). Biographies by Pnor 
(1784) ; Wright (1843); and Fraser, with 


Commonplace Book,” in oomple:e 
Works (1871). 

Besant, Mrs. Annie (b. 1847). 

rhi'OUgh Storm to Peace,” Autobio- 
graphy (1893) ; “ The Path of Disciple- 
ship ” (1890), etc. 

BeBMt, Sir Walter (b. 1838). 
“ Studios ^ in Early French Poetry ” 
(1868) ; with Professor Palmer, “ Jeni- 
^lem” (1871). “The Golden Butter- 
fly ” (1871) ; “ Eeady-money Mortiboy ” 
(1872); “The French Humorists” 
(1873); “The Monks of Thelema”; 
“By Celia’s Arbour” (1878); “ ’Twas 
in li-afalgar Bay ” (1879) ; “The Seamy 
Side” (1880); “The Ten Years’ Tenant ” ; 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet” (1881). 
The above novels were written in con- 
junction with James Eice. Sir Walter 
has written alone, ‘ ‘ The Bevolt of Man ” ; 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men” 
(1882) ; “ The Captain’s Boom” ; “All 
in a Garden Fair”; “Beadings in 
Rabelais ” (1883) ; “ Dorothy Forster ” ; 
“ The Art of Fiction ” (1884) ; “ Uncle 
Jock” (1886) ; “Children of Gibeon” 
(1880) ; “ The World Went Very WeU 
Then” (1887); “Herr Paulus” ; Fifty 
Years Ago ” ; “ The Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies ” (1888) ; “ For Faith and Free- 
dom”: “The Bell of St. Paul’s”; 
“Captain Cook” (a biography); “To 
Call Her Mine” (1889) ; “ Armorel of 
Lyonesse ” ; “ The Holy Bose ” (1890) ; 
“ St. Katherine’s by the Tower ” (1891) ; 
“ The Ivory Gate ” ; “ London ” (1892) ; 
“The History of London”; “The 
Rebel Queen” (1893) ; “Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice.” (189.)) ; “ The City 
of Refuge ” ; “ Tlie Master Craftsman 

S ; “A Fountain Sealed”,; “The 
I’s Reign and its Commemohitioii ’ ' 
(1897) ; “The Pen and the Book ” (1898); 
“The Orange Girl” (1899). Editor o* 
T/ie Author, 

Betham-Bdwards, Miss Blatllda 
Barbara (b. 1836). “John and I” 
(1862) ; “ Dr. Jacob ” (1864) ; “ Kitty ” 
(1869); “The Sylvestres” (1871); ^‘A 
Year in Western France ” (1376) ; 
“ Bridget ” (1877) ; “ Disarmed ” (1883) ; 
“Pearla” (1883); Love and Mirage” 
(1884); “The Parting of the Ways” 
(1888); “The Roof of France” (1889) ; 

France of To-day (1892) ; “A 
Romance of I)ijon” ?189^ ; “Brother 
Gabriel” (1895); “The Dream-Char- 
lotte” (1896), “A Storm^Bent Sky : a 
Story of the Revolutioa” ; “.Reminis- 
cences ” (1898), etc. 

Blokerstafi; Isaad (b. 1735; d. eWea 
1800). “Love in a Village” (1762); 
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‘‘Maid of the Mill” (1765); “Lionel and 
CSarissa” (1768) ; and many other plays. 

Blrrell, Augustin^ (b. 1850) . “Obiter 
Dicta” (1884 and 1887) ; “Life of 
Charlotte Bronte ” (1887) ; “ Res Judi- 
oatffi” (1896). 


Black, William (b. Glasgow, 1811; 
d. 1898). “ Love or Marriage ” (1867) ; 
“In Silk Attire” (1869); “Kilmeny” 
(1870) ; ** The Monarch of Mincing 

Lane,” “ A Daughter of Heth ” (1871) ; 
“ The Sti'ange Adventures of a Phaeton ” 
(1872) ; “A Princess of Thule ” (1873) ; 
“ The Maid of Killeena ” (1874) ; “Three 
Feathers” (1875); “Madcap Violet” 
(1876) ; “ Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart” 
(1876); “Green Pastures and Picca- 
‘uilly” (1877); “ Macleod of Dare” 
(1878); “White Wings” and “Sun- 
rise ” (1880) ; “ Tliat Beautiful Wretch ” 
(1881) ; “ Shandon Bells ” (1883) ; “ Yo- 
lande” (1883); “Judith Shakespeare ” 
(1884) ; “ White Heather” (1886) ; “The 
Wise Woman of Inverness, etc.” (1885) ; 
“ Sabina Zembra ” (1887) ; “ The Strange 
Adventures of a House Boat ” (1888) ; 
“The Penance of John Logan,” etc. 
(1889) ; “ Nanciebel ” (1889) ; “ The New 
Prince Fortunatus ” (1890) ; “ Donald 
Boss of Heimra ” (1891) ; “ Stand Fast, 
Craig^Royston ” (1891); “The Magic 
Ink,' ' etc. (1892) ; “ Wolfenberg” (1892) ; 
‘ * The Handsome Humes ’ ’ ( 1893) ; ‘ ' High- 
land Cousins ” (1894); “ Briseis ” (1896). 


Blaokburn, Henry (b. 1830; d. 
1897). “Travelling in Spain” (1866); 
“The Pyrenees” (1867); “Artists and 
Arabs ” (1868) ; “ Breton Folk” (1880) ; 
“Randolph (Jaldecott; A Personal Me- 
moir of his Early Art Career ” (1886) ; 
“Aitistic Travels in Normandy, Biit- 
taiiy, the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria” 
(1892); “The Art of Illustration” 
(1894); “ Academy Notes.” 


Blackie, John Stuart (b. Glasgow, 
1809; d. March 2nd, 1896). “Pronun- 
ciation of Greek” (1852); “Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece” (1857); 
“ Three Discourses on Beauty” (1858); 
“ Lyi'ical Poems ” (1860) ; “ Homer and 
the Iliad ”,(1866); “Democracy” (1867); 
“Musa Burschicosa ” (186^; “War 
Songs of the Germans” (1870) ; “Four 
Phases of Morals” (1871); “Lays of 
the ’ Highlands and Islands” (1872); 
“ Self-Culture ” (1873); “Hor© Hel- 
lenic© (1874) Songs ” (1876) ; “The 
Wise Mea or Greece” (1877); “The 
Natural Hittory of Atheism”' (1877) ; 

^If-rCulture ” (1877); “Lay Ser-- 
nionft” (i881) ; “ Altavona” (1882); 


“The Wisdom of Goethe” (1883); 
“ Life of Robert Burns ” (1887) ; “ Scot- 
tish Song ” (1889)'; “A Song of Heroea ” 
(1890); “Essays on Subjects of Moral 
and Social Interest ” G890) ; “ Christ- 
ianity and the Ideal of Humani|y in Old 
Times and New” (1893). Translated 
“Faust” (1834); “^schylus” (1860). 


Blaokmore, Richard Doddridge 

(b. 1825). “The Fate of FraUkhu”- 
(1860) ; “ The Farm and Fruit of Old ” 
(pai-t of the Georgies, 1862); “Clara 
Vaughan” (1864); “Cradock Nowell” 
(1866); “Loma Doone” (1869); “The 
Maid of Sker ” (1872) ; “ Alice Lorraine ” 
(1875); “Cripps the Canier” (1876), 

“ Erema ” (1877) ; “ Mary Anerly ” 
(188u) ; “ Christowel” (1881); “Tommy 
Upinore” (1882) ; “Springhaven” (1887j; 

'* Kit and Kitty ” (1889) ; “ Perlycross ” 
1894); “Fiingilla” (1895); “Tales 
rom the Telling-House” (1896), etc. 
Translations of the Georgies (1871). 


. Blaokatone, Sir William, LL.D. (b. 

London, July 10th, 1723; d. Febimaiy 
14th, 1780). “Great Charter” (1759); 
“Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land ” (1765) ; “ Tracts ” (1771) ; “ Re- 
ports of Cases” (1781). “Life (1782). 


Blake, William (b. London, 1757 ; 
d. August 12th, 1828). “ Poetical 

Sketches” (1783); “Songs of Inno- 
cence ” (1789) ; “ Book of Thiol ” (1789) ; 
“America” (1793); “Songs of Ex- 
perience ” (1793) ; “ Gates of Paradise ” 
(1793) ; “ Vision of the Daughters of 
Albion” (1793); “Europe” (1794); 
“ Book oi’ Ahania/’ (1795) ; “ Urizeu ” 
(1800) ; “ Jerusalem ” (1804) ; “ Miltou ” 
(1804). Biographies : Gilchrist’s (1863, 
enlarged 1881) ; Rossetti’s in “ B.’s 
Poems ” (1866) ; Swinburne’s “Essay ” 
(1868). 

Blakey, Robert (b. 1795, d. 1878). 
“History of Moxul Science” (1833); 
“ The History of the Philosophy of 
Mind” (1848); “History of ifelitical 
Literature” (1855). Also wrote several 
works on Angling, among them “ The 
Rivers of En^ud and Wales.” 

Blessington, Countess of (lu near 
Clonmel, September Ist, 1789 ; d. Palis, 
June 4th, 1849). “The Idler in Italy, y 
“Country Quarters,” “Conversations 
with Byron,” etc. “Life,” by Mad- 
den (1855). 

BUad^ KIm MathUde (b. 1847; 
1896). “Tarantella” (1884); “The 
Heather on Fire” (1886); “Mad- 
ame RMand” (1886); “George Eliot “ 
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(1888) ; “ The Ascent of Man (1888) ; 
** Dramas in Miniature ” (1891) ; ** Songs 
and Sonnets” (1893); “Birds of Pas- 
sage *’ (1895). Has edited the works of 
Shelley and Byron, and translated the 
“ Jouriftl ” of Marie Boshkirtself, etc. 

Blomfleld* C. J., Bishop of London, 
(b. 1786; d. 1857). “Posthumous 
,, Tracts of Person;” “Adversaria Por- 
• soni ; ” “A Dissei^ation upon the Tra- 
ditional Knowledge of a Promised Re- 
deemer ” (1819) ; “ Five Lectures on 
the Gospel of St. John” (1823); “A 
Letter on the Present Neglect of the 
Lord’s Day * * (1830) . Edited Callimachus 
and iGsehylus. 

Bloomfield, Robert (b. Honington, 
Suft'olk, 1766 ; d. Shetford, Bedfordshire, 
August 19th, 1823). “The rarmei’’s 
Boy ” (1800) ; “ Rural Tales and Ballads” 
(1802) ; “ Good Tidings” (1804) ; “ Wild 
Flowers ” (1806) ; “ Miscellaneous 

Poems ” (1806) ; “ The Banks of the 
Wye ” (1811) ; “ Works ” (1814) ; “ May 
Day with tW Muses” (1822); “Re- 
mains” (1824). Selected Correspond- 
ence (1870). 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, 
Viscount (b. Battersea, October 1st, 
1678; d. December 12th, 1751). “Dis- 
sertation on Parties ” (1735) ; “ Letters 
on Patriotism ” (1749) ; “ On the Study 
of History” (1752). Selected Corre- 
spondence (1788). Biography : Mac- 
knight’s (1866). See also J. Churton 
Collins’s “ Boiiiigbroke,” etc. (1886). 

Borrow, George (b. Norfblk, 1803; 
d. 1881). “ The Ziucali ; or, An Account 
of the Gipsies of Spain” (1841); “The 
Bible in Spain ” (1843) ; “ Lavengro : 
The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest ” 
(1851); “The Romany Rye” (1857); 
“ Wild Waves ” (1862) ; “ Romano Lavo 
Lil” (1874). 

t 

Boswell, James (b. Edinburgh, Oc- 
tober 29th, 1740; d. London, June 19th, 
1795). “Account of Corsica” (1768); 
“Essays in Favour of the Corsicans” 
(1769); “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides vrith Dr. Johnson” (1785); 
“Lif9 of Johnson” (1791); “Letters 
to Rev. W. J. Temple” (1856). “Bos- 
welliana” (1874). See tho Essays by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, etc. 

Bowles, Rev. William Lisle (b. 

King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1762 ; died Salisbury, April 
‘ 7th, 1850). “ Fourteen Sonnets ” (17w) • 
“ Poems ” (1798- J809) ; “ Hie Spirit ol 
, Discovery” (1805); “The Missionary 


of the Andes ” (1816)^' “ Collected 

Poems” (1856). 

Boyd, Rev. Andrew Kennedy 
Butohison, B.b., LL.D., (b. 1825; d. 
1899). “ Recreations of a Country Par- 
son” (1859); “Leisure Hours in Town”; 
“ East Coast Daysand Memories ’ ’ (1887) ; 
“The Best Last ” (1888) ; “Twenty -five 
Years of St. Andrews” (1892)5 “St. 
Andrews and Elsewhere” (1895); “Last 
Years of St. Andrews ” (1896), etc. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery (b. 
Chelsea, 1676 ; d. August 28th, 1731). 
Edited Epistles of Phalaris ” (1696). 

Boyle, Hon. Robert (b. Lismore, 
January 25th, 1626; d. Loudon, De- 
cember 30th, 1692). “ physiological' 

Essays” (1601); “The TJsefulnoss of 
Experimental Natural Philosophy ” 
(1663), etc. “Works” (1774). . 

^ Brabourne, Lord, Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull - Hugessen (b. Mersham 
Hatch, April 29th, 1829 ; d. ^1893). 
“Stories for My Children” (1869); 
“Crackers for Christmas” (1870); 
“Moonshine” (1871) ; “Tales at Tea- 
time” (1872); “Queer Folk” (1873); 
“Whispers from Fairyland” (18H) ; 
“River Legends” (1874); “Higgledy- 
Piggledy ”(1875) ; “Uncle Joe’s Stories ” 
(1878) ; “ Friends and Foes from Fairy- 
land” (1885), etc. Edited “Letters of 
Jane Austen ” (his maternal great-aunt) 
(1885). 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, vere Mi’s. 
Maxwell (b. 1837). “Lady Audley’s 
Secret” (1862) ; “ Aurora Floyd” (1863) ; 
“To the Bitter End” (1872); “Dead 
Men’s Shoes” (1876); “Joshua Hag- 
gard’s Daughter” (1876); “Weavers 
and Weft ” (1877) ; “ An Open Verdict ” 
(1878); “The Cloven Foot” (1878); 
“Vixen” (1879); “The Story or Bar- 
bara ” (1880) ; “ Just as I Am ” (1880) ; 
“ Asphodel ” (1881) ; “ Mount Royal ” 
(1882); “ Phantom Foiinine ” (1883); 
“ The Golden Calf ” (1883) ; “ Ishmael ” 
(1884); “Wyllard’s Weird” (1885); 
“One Thing Needful” (1886); “Out 
by the County” (1887); “The Fatal 
Ijiree” (1888); “The Day will Come” 
(1889); “One Life One Love” (1890); 
“Gerard” (1891); “The Venetians” 
(1891) ; “All Along the River” (1893); 
“Thou Ai’t the Man” (1894); “The 
Christmas Hirelings” (1894); “Sons of 
Fire” (1895); “London Pnde” (1896); 

Under Love’s Rule ” (1897) ; “Rough 
Justice” (1898); “In High Places” 
(1898) ; “ His Darling Sin ” (1899), etc. 

Bradley, Rev. Edward, “ Cuthbert 
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Bede” (b, Kidderminster, 1827 ; d. Bo- 
cember 12th, 1889). Adventures of 
Verdant Green ” (1853) ; “ Glencreg- 
gan (1861) ; “ The Curate of Cranston” 
(1862); “A Tour in Tartan Land” 
(1863); “The White Wife” (1864); 
' “ The Kook’s Garden ” (1865); “ Mattins 
and Muttons ” (1866) ; “ Fotheringay 
and Mary Queen of Scots” (1886), etc. 

Brewer, The Rev. John Sherron 

H). 1810 ; d. 1879). “ Monumeiita 

Franciscana” (1858); “Calendar of 
Letters and P^ers, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, of the Keign of Henry VIII.” 
(1862, etc.); “The Beigu of Henry 
VIII.” Also edited Fuller’s “Church 
History of Britain ” (1845), Roger 

Bacon’s “ Opus Testirum ” and “Opus 
Minus” (1859), and the Carte and 
Cairew Paj^i's relating to Ireland (1867). 

Brewster, Sir David, Zili.D. (h. 

Jedburgh, December 11th, 1781 ; d. 
February 10th, 1868). “Depolarisation 
of Light” (1813); “Polarisation of 
Light by Renection ” (1816) ; “ On the 
Production of Polaiisii^ Structure by 
Pressure” (1816); “The Laws of 
Polarisation” (1818); “The Kaleido- 
scope” (1819); “Elliptical Polarisa- 
“Ttf “Optics” (1831), etc. 

Bridges, Robert Seymour, M.B., 
MJI.C.P. (b. 1844). “ Growth of Love ” 
(1876), another edition, 1890; “Prome- 
theus the Fire-giver” (1884) ; “Plays” 
(1885); “Feast of Bacchus” (1889); 
“Shorter Poems” (1890, 1893-1894); 
“ Eden ” (1891) ; “Acliilles in Scyros” 
(1892) ; “ Humours of the Court ” (1893); 
“ Alton’s Prosody ” (1893) ; “ Over- 
heard in Arcady ” (1894) ; “ John Keats, 
a Critical Esuay ” (1895) ; “ Ode to Pur- 
cell and other Poems ” (1896). 

' Britton, John (b. 1771 ; d. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1857). “The Beauties of 
Wiltshire” (1801); “The Cathedral 
Antiquities of Eu^and” (1814-1835), 
etc. 

Iftrontes, The, “Poems by Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell ” (1846).T-Char- 
lotte (b. Thornton, Yorkshire, April 21st, 
I8l6; d. Haworth, March 31st, 1855); 
“Jane Eyre ” (1847) ; “ Shirl^” (1849) ; 
“Villette” (1852); “The Professor” 
(1866). Life by^S'^a^ell (1857). 
“Ohaidoite Bronte,” by Wemyss Reid 
(1877) ; Swinburne’s “Notes on Char- 
lotte Bronte” (1877); “Charlotte 
Bronte,” by Birrell (1887) ; and “ The 
Brontes in Ireland,” by Dr. William 
Wright (1894).— Bmily (b. idid., 1818; 


d. Haworth, 1848) : “ Wuthering 

Heights” (1847).— Anne (b. idid.f 1820 
d. Scarborough, 1849) ; “The Tenant of 
Wildfell Half; “ Agnes Grey ” (1847). 

Brooke, Rev. Augustus SBopford 

(b. Dublin, 1832). “ Life of Fredk. Wni. 
Robertson” (1865); several vols.of “Ser- 
mons” (1868-94); “Theology in the 
English Poets” (1874); “Primer of 
English Literature ” (1878) ; “ Milton ” 
(1879); “Poems” (1888); “Dove Cot- 
tage” (1890); “ History of Early Eng- 
lish Literature ” (1892) ; “ Develop- 
ment of Theolog}'” (1893); “Irish 
Literature ” (1893) ; “ Tennyson : His 
Art and Relation to Modem Life” (1894).’ 
Has also published an edition of Turner’s 
“ Liber Studiorum ” (1882) ; Meryou’s 
“Etchings” (1887), and “The Golden 
Book of Coleridge” (1895). 

Brooks, Charles Shirley (b. Brin, 
Oxfordshire, 1816; d. February 23ra, 
1874). “ The Silver Cord ” (1841) ; “ As- 
pen Court ” (1855) ; “ The Gordian 
Knot” (1858); “Sooner or Later” 

S ; “ Poems of Wit and Humour ” 
, etc. Was editor of Pmich, 


Brougham, Henry, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (b. Edinburgh, 
September 19th, 1778 ; d. Camies, May 
7th, 1868). “Colonial Policy of the 
European Powera; ” “Discourses of 
Natural Theology ” (1835) ; “ Speeches ” 
(1838) ; “ Dissertations on SuDjects of 
Science” (1839) ; “Statesmen of the 
Time of George III.” (1839-43) ; 
“ Politickl Philosophy ” (1840) ; “ Albert 
Lunel” (1844); “Men of Letters and 
Science” (1845); “The Revolution in 
Fi’ance” (1849) ; “Dialogue on Instinct” 
(1849) ; “ Analytical View of Newton’s 
‘ Principia’ ’’.(withRouth) (1855) ; “Con- 
tributions to the Edinintrffh Review 
(1857). Works (1868) ; Autobio- 
graphy (1871):' bibliography of his 
writings (1873). 

Broughton, Miss Rhoda (b. North 
Wales, 1840). “ Cometh up os a 

Flower,” “ Not Wisely, but ? Too 
Well” (1867) ; “Bed as a Roae is She” 

n ; “ Good-bye, Sweetbeart, Good- 
(1872); “Nancy”. ([1873); 
“ Joan ” (1876) ; “ Second Thoughts ” 
(1880); “BeUnda” (1883); “Doctor 
Cupid” (1886); “Alas!” (1890); 
“Mrs. Bligh” (1892); “A Beginner” 
(1894) ; “Scylla or Charybdis” (1895) ; 
“Dear Faustina” (1897); “The Game 
and the Candle ” (1899), etc. 

Brown, John, (b. 1810; d. 
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Buchanan, 


1682). “ Bab and Hia Friends ” (in 

Horn Siibse^va, 1858-60). 

Brown, Bev« Jolm, D«D. (b. Bolton- 
le- Moors, Lancs., June 19th, 1830). 

God»6(»Book for Man’s Life ” (1881) ; 

John Biinyan: His Life, Times, and 
Work” (1885); “Bunyan’s Home” 
(1890) ; ** The Historic Episcopate ” 
(1891) . Editor of John Bunyan’s Works. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (b. London, 
October 19th, 1605 : d. October 19th, 
1682). “Belimo Medici” (1642) ; “Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidemica; or. Inquiry into 
Vulgar Errors” (1646) ;“Hydriotaphia” 
(1658) ; “The Garden of Cyrus” (1658) ; 
“Treatise on Christian Morals” (1756, 
with Life by Johnson). Works (1680, 
new edition 1836). 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (b. 

London, 1809; d. Florence, June 29th, 
1861), “The Battle of Mai*athon,*’ 
“ Essay on Mind and other Poems ” 
(1826) ; “ Prometheus Bound, translated, 
with Poems” (1833); “The Seraphim” 
(1838) ; “ The Bomauut of the Page ” 
(1839); “Poems” (1844); “Sonnets 
fi'om the Portuguese,” printed in the 
2nd edition of her “Poems” (1850); 
“Casa Guidi Windows” (1851) ; “Au- 
rora Leigh” (1866); “Poems before 
Congress” (1860); “A Cm’se for a 
Natmn” (1861) ; “ Last Poems” (1862) ; 
“The Greek Christian Poets” (1863). 
Works (1864-66). her “Letters” 
(1877-1897); Manoir by Stedman; Sel- 
den’s “Portraits de Femmes” (1877); 
andMrSk Bitchie’s “Records (ff Tenny- 
son, Buskin, and the Brownings ” (1892). 

Browning, Robert (b. Camberwell, 
May 7th, 1812; d. Florence, December 
12th, 1889). “Paracelsus” (1836); 
“Strafford” (1837); “ Sordello ” Q839) ; 
“Piwa Passes” (1842); “The Biotin 
the ^^utcheon” (1848) ; “ Romances and 
Lyrics” (1846) : “A Soul’s Tragedy” 
(1846) ; “King Victor and King Charles,” 
“Dramatic Lyrics,” “Return of the 
Druses,” “Colombe’s Birthday/’ “ Dra- 
matic Romances,” “The Soul’s Errand,” 
“ Christmas Eve” (1860) ; “ Men and 
Women ” (1655) ; “ Dramatis Per- 

Bonos ” (1864) ; “ The Ring and the 
Book’^ (1368); “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture” (1871); “iSrince Hohenstiel- 
Sohwongau” (1871); “Fifine at the 
Fair” (1872); “Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country” (1873); “Aristophanes* Apo- 
W” (1876) 5 “The Inn Albums (1875) ; 
“Pacchiorotto ” (1876); “Agamemnon 
of AEschylus” (1877); “La Saisiaz,” 
“The Two Poets of Oroisie ” ,(1378) ; 


“Dramatic Idyis” (1879-80) Joco- 
seria” (1883); “Ferishtah’s Fanci 
(1884) ; “ Parleyiugs with Certain Peo- 
ple ” (1887) ; “ Asolando ” (1889) ; 
“Prose Life of Strafford” (1892). Col- 
lected edition, 1888-89. See “Essa“ 
on Browning ” by Nettlcsl^ (1868), and 
McCrie’s “ Religion of our Literature ; ” 
F. J. Fumivall’s “ A Browning Biblio- 
graphy,” “The Browning Society 
Papers ; ” Mi's. Oit’s “ Handbook to 
Browning,” and her “ Life and Letters ” 
(1891); Symons’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Browning” (1886) ; W. Sliarpe’s 
“Life ”(1890) ; Professor Henry Jones’s 
“Bi'nwnmg as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher” (1891); F. Mary 
Wilson’s “Browning Primer” (1891); 
Mrs. Ritchie’s “Records of Tennyson, 
Buskin, and the Brownings ” (1892). 

Bryce, The Bight 'Hon. James 
(b. Belfast, May 10th, 1838). “The 
Holy Roman Empire ” (1864) ; “Trans- 
caucasia and Ararat” (1877); “The 
American Commonwealth” (1888); 
“ South Africa” (1897). 

Buchanan, Ctoorge (b. Killeam, 
Stirlingshire, February, 1506; d. Sep- 
tember 28th, 1682). “ Rudimenta Gram- 
matica” (1660); “Jepthes” (1654); 
“Franciscanus” (1564); “Admonition to 
the Lordis Maintenaris of the King’s 
Authoritie” (1671) ; “ De Maria Scotoruin 
Regina” (1572) ; “Baptistes ” (1578) ; 
“ Dialogus de Jure Regni ” (1579) ; 
“Rerum Scoticorum Historia” (1682) ; 
“ Paraphrasis Psalmorum Poetica ” 
(1569); “De Prosodia.” (1600). Life 
by Irving (1807). Works (1725). 

Buchanan, Robert Williams (b. 
August 18th, 1841). “Undertones” 
(1860) ; “Idyls of Inverhum” (1865) ; 
“London Poems” (1866); “Napoleon 
Fallen ” (1871) ; “ The Land of Lome ” 
(1871) ; “The Drama of Kings” (1871) ; 
“ The Fleshly School of Poetry” (1872) ; 
“Masterspirits” (1873); “Balder the 
Beautiful ” (1877) ; “ Goa and the Man ” 
(1881); “A Chad of Nature” (1881); 
“ The Martyrdoifi of Madeleine” (1882) ; 
“Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour ” 
(1882) ; “ Love Me for Ever ” (1883) ; 
“Annan Water” (1883); “the New 
Abelard” (1884); “Foxglove Manor” 

« ; “Matt” (1885); “Stormy 
:8 ” (1886) ; “ The Master of the 
Mine ” (1886) ; “ A Look Round Litera- 
ture ” (1887) ; “ The Heir of Linn ” 
(1888) ; “ The City of Dream *» (1888) ; 
“The Moment After” (1890); “The 
Outcast ” (1891) ; “ Gome, Live with Me 
and be My Love>* C1891) ; “ The Coming 
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Terror, etc.” (1801); “Poems for the 
People ” (1892) ; “ The Wandering Jew “ 
(1893) ; “ Woman and the Man ” (1893) ; 
“Rachel Dene“ (1894); “Red ami 
White Heather » (1894); “The Devil’s 
Case ” (1896); “Marriage by Capture “ 
(1896); “Ef^ Hetheririgton ’’ (1896); 
“ Lady Kilpatrick ’* (1896). Also several 
plays. 

Bnokingham, George VlUiers, 
Duke of (b. Wallingford, Januarj' 30th, 
1627 ; d. Kirkby Moomide, April 16th, 
1688). “ The Rehearsal “ (1671), etc. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (b. 1821 : 
d. 1862). “History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” vol. i. (1857), vol. ii. (1861) ; 
* * Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works’ ’ 
(1872). See J. H. Stirling’s “Buckle, 
his Ibroblem and Ins Metai^hysics,” in 
J^orth American Review (18/2). 

Bunyan, John (b. Elstow, Bedford, 
1628; d. Loudon, August 31st, 1688). 
“ Sighs from Hell ” (1650) ; “ Gospel 
Truths Opened” (1656); “The Holy 
City ” (1665) ; “ Grace Abounding ” 
(1666) ; “Justification by Christ” (1671); 
“ Defence of Justification ” (i672) ; 
“ Water Baptism” (1673) ; “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (1678, 1684); “Life 
and Death of Mr. Bndman ” (1680) ; 
“The Barren Fig-Tree” (1683) ; “The 
Holy War” (1681); “The Pharisee and 
Publican ” (1685) ; “ The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved” (1688). Works (1853). 
Biographies by Southey, Macaulay, 
Iviraey (1809); Philip (1839); Froude 



Burgon, John William, Dean of 
Chichester (b. 1819’; d. 1888). “Life 
and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham” 
(1839); “Petra” (1840); “Oxford Re- 
formers” (1854) ; “ Historical Notice 
of the Colleges of Oxford ” (1857) : 
“ Inspiration and Interpretation ” 
(1861) ; “ Treatises on the Pastoral 
Office ” (1804) ; “ Ninety-one Short 
Sermons ” (1867) ; “ Disestablishment 
the Nation’s Foimal ^Rejection of God 
and Denial of the Faith ” (1868) ; 
“The Protests of the Bishops against 
Dr. Temple’s Consecration ’’ (1870) ; 
“ The Athanasiau Creed to be Retained 
in its Entirety, and Why?” (1872); 
“A Plea for the Study of Divinity at 
Oxford” (1876) ; “ The Prayer Book, a 
Devotional Guide and Manual ” (1876) ; 
“Divergeut Ritual” (1881); “The 
Revision Revised ” (1883), 

Burke, Bdmund (b. Dublin, J anuary 
12th, 1728 or 1729 ; d. JBeaconsfield, July 


9th, 1797). “Vindication of . Natural « 
Society ” (1756) ; “ The Sublime and 
Beautiful” (1757); “Present State of 
the Nation ” (1769) ; “ Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents ” (1770) ; ‘AReflec- 
tions on tlie French Revolution ’"(1790) ; 
“Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs” (1791); “Letter to a Noble 
Lord” (1795); “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace” (1796); “Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority” (1797); etc. 
Works (1801) ; Select Works (1^74). 
Cori'espondence (1817). Best Biogra- 
phies; Macknight’s (1858-60), John 
Morley’s (1867 ; Sketch, 1879). 

Burnaby, Colonel F. G. (b. 1842; 
d. 1885). “A Ride to Khiva” (1876) ; 

“ On Horseback Through Asia Minor ’’ 
(1877) ; “ A Ride Across the Channel ” 
(1882): “Our Radicals” a886). Life 
by 11. K. Mann. 

Burnand, Francis Cowley (b. 

1837). “ My Time and What I’ve Done 
with It ” (1874) ; “ The lucompleat 
Angler” (1887); “ Very Much Abroad ” 
(1890) ; “ Rather at Sea ” (1890) ; “ Quite 
at Home” (1890); “ The Iteal Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe” (1893); “Happy 
Thoughts ” Series ; etc. Editor of Tmwh 
since 1880, and has written many bur- 
lesque and otlier dramatic pieces. 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Sails- 
bmy (b. Ediiibtirgh, September 18tl), 
1643; d. March 17th, 1715). “History 
of the Reformation ” (1679, 1681, 1715)'; 
“History of My Own Time” (1724) : 
etc. Life by Le Clerc (1715) and 
Flaxmaii. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances, nee Hodg- 
son (b. 1849). “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” 
(1877); “Kathleen” (1878); “Surly 
'fim” (1878); “Haworth’s” (1879); 
“Louisiana ” (1880) ; “AFairBarbarian ” 
(1881) ; “Through One Administration ” 
(1883); “Vagabondia” (1884); “Little 
LordFaimtleroy” (1886) ; “ Sara Crewe, 
etc.” (1888) ; “ The'Fortunes of Philippa 
Fairfax” (1888); “The Pretty Sister of 
Jose ” (1889) ; “ Little Saint Elizabeth ” 
(1890) ; “ Children I Have Known, etc.” 
(1891); “Dolly” (1893); “The One I 
Know the Best of All ” (1893) ; “ALady 
of Quality” (1896); “His Grace the 
Duke of Osmonde *’ (1897), etc. 

Burns, Robert (b. Ayr, January 
25th, 1759 ; d. Dumfries, J^uly islst, 
1796). “Poems” (1786). Complete 
Works, Currie (1800), Bibliography by 
McKie (1875). Cenlfcenary editions by 
J. A. Manson, W. Wallace, etc. (1896). 
See Nichol’s monograph (1879), etc. ^ 
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Burton^ John HUl, lili.n. (b. Aber- 
deen, August 22nd, 1809; d. 1882). 

“ Benthamiana ” (1838) ; “ Life and 
Correspondence of Hume” (1846); 

“ Lives of Lovat and Forbes ” (1847) ; 

** Polit^l and Social Economy ” (1849) ; 

** History of Scotland from the Kevolu- 
tion” (1853); “The Book-Hunter” 
(1862); “The Scot Abroad” (1864); 
“The CaiiTigorm Mountain” (1864;; 

“ History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period” (1867); ”Eeign of Queen Anne” 
(188g), etc. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (b. 

1821 ; d. October 19th, 1890). “ Sindh ” 
(1851) ; “ A Pilgrimage to El Medinah 
and Meccah ” (1856) ; “ First Footsteps 
in E. Africa” (1856) ; “The Lake Re- 
gions of Central Africa ” (1860) ; “ The 
City of the Saints ” (1861) ; “ The Nile 
Basin ” (1864) ; “ Wit and Wisdom from 
West Africa ” (1863) ; “ Explorations of 
the Highlands of Brazil ” (1869)> ; “ Zan- 
zibar ” (1872); “Etruscan Bologna” 
(1876); “Sindh Revisited” (1877); 
“Camoens, his Life and his Lusiads” 
(1881); “The Book of the Sword” 
(1884). Has translated and published 
privately “ The Thousand Nights and a 
Night ” (1885). Life by Lady Burton. 

Bnrton, Rohcrt (b. Lindley, Lei- 
cestershire, February 8th, 1576 ; d. Jan- 
uary 25th, 1639). “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ” (1621) ; “ Fhilosophaster ” (with 
Poemat^ (1662), 

Butler, Arthur John (b. Putney, 
June 21st, 1844) . “ Divina ^mmedia ” 
withnotes and translation — “ Purgatory’ ’ 
(1880), “Paradise” (1886), “Hell” 
(1891) ; “ACompanion to Dante ” (1893) ; 
“Letters of Count Cavour” (1894'^; 
“Dante; his Time and his Work” (1895). 

Butler. Joseph, Bishop of Durham 
(b. Wantage, Berkshire, May 18th, 1692; 
d. Bath, June 16th, f762), “ Sermons” 
(1726); “Analogy of Religion” (1736). 
Edition by W. Gladstone (1896). 

Butler, Samuel (b. Strensham, Wor- 
cester, 1612; d. 1680). “Hudibius” 
(1663, 1664, 1678). “PosthumousWorks ” 
(many spurious), 1715; “Remains” 
(1759) ; “ Works ” (1861). Life (1849), 

Butler, Major-General Sir Wil- 
liam Francis, K.C.B. (b. '^perary, j 
1838). “A Narrative of the Historical 
Events Connected with the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment” (1870); “The Great Lone 
Land” (1872) ; “The Wild North Land” 
(1873) ; “In Akinfoo” (1874) ; “ Far 
Out” (1881) ; “Red Cloud, the SoUtory 


Sioux” (1882) ; “Campaign of the Cata- 
raetp” (1887); “Charles G. Gordon” 
(1889) ; “Sii- Charles Napier” (1890) ; 
“ Sir George Colley ”(1899); 

Byron, Lord, George Gordon Nodi 
(b. London, January 22nd, 1788; d, 
Missoloughi, April 19th, 1824). “ Hours ■ 
of Idleness ” (1807) ; “ Poems ” (1808) ; 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
(1809) ; “ The Curse of Minerva ” (1812); 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” (cantos 
i. and ii. in 1812, canto iii. in 1816, 
and canto iv. in 1818) ; “ The Waltz ” 
(1813); “The Giaour” (1813); “The 
Bride of Abydos” (1813); “Ode to 
Napoleon Buonaparte ” (1814) ; “ The 
Corsair” (1814) ; “Lara” (1814) ; “ He- 
brew Melodics ” (1815); “^e Siege of 
Corinth ” and “ Parisina ” (1816) ; “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon” (1816) ; “ Manfred ” 
(1817) ; “ The Lament of Tasso ” (1817) ; 
“Mono(^ ou the Death of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan ” (1817) ; “ Beppo ” 
(1818); “Mazeppa” (1819); “Don 
Juan ” (cantos i. and ii. in 1819, iii,, iv,, 
and V. ill 1821, vi., vii., and viii, in 
1823, ix., X., xi., xii., xiii., and xiv. in 
1823, XV. and xvi. in 1824) ; “A Letter 
to John Murray ou the W. L, 
Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope” (1821); “Mar- 
ino Faliero,” and “The Prophecy of 
Dante ” (1821) ; “ Sardanapalus,” “ The 
Two Foscari,” and “ Cain ” . (1821) ; 
“Wemer” (1822): “The Vision of 
Judgment” (1822); “Heaven and 
Earth” (1822); “The Island” (1823); 
“ The Age of Bronze ” (1823) ; canto i. of 
the “ Morgante Maggiore di Messer Luigi 
Pulci,” translated ; “ The Deformed 

Transformed” (1824); “Parliamentary 
Speeches in 1812 and 1813 ” (1824). The 
following are the chief publioations ou 
the poet: — “Memoirs, Historical and 
Criti^, of the Life and Writings of Lord 
Byron, with Anecdotes of Some of his 
Contemporaries” (1822); “Lord By- 
ron’s Private Correspondence, Including 
his Letters to his Mother, Written from 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Other Parts 
of the Mediterranean ; Published from 
the Originals, with Notes and Observa- 
tions,” by A. R. C. Dallas (1824) ; “ Re- 
collections,” by A. R. C. Dallas (1824); 
“ Conversations with Lord Byi'on, Noted 
during a Residence with his Lordship at 
Pisa in the Years 1821 and 1822,” by 
Thomas Medwin (1824) ; “ Letters on the 
Character and Poetical Genius .of Lord 
Byron,” by Sir Egertou Biydges (1824) ; 
“Lord Byron,” by Mad^e ^uise 
BcUoc /\624); “Anecdotes of Lord 
^.iByi’on, irom Authentic Sources, with 
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Bemarks lUttstrative of his CoimectioiL 
with the Principal Literary Characters 
of the Present Day ” (1826) ; “ The Last 
Da^ of Loi'd Byrau, with his Lordsliip's 
Opinions on Various Subjects, particu- 
larly on the State and Prospect of 
Greece,** by William Pa^ (1825); 
** Lord Byron en Italic et en Grace ; ou, 
Apercu de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages, 
d*apre8 des Sources authentiqu^s,** by 
the Marquis de Salvo (1825); “Narra- 
tive of Lord Byron*8 Voyage to Corsica 
and Sar(^ia, 1821 (1826) ; “A Short 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey 
to Greece, exti'acted from the Journal 
of Count Peter Gamba ” (1825) ; “ Cor- 
resjpondence of Lord Byron with his 
Friends, Including his Letter's to his 
Mother, Written in 1809, 1810, and 1811,” 
edited by A. B. C. Dallas (1825) ; “ Life,” 
by J. Galt (1825) ; “An Inquiry into 
the Moral Character of Lord Byron,’* 
by J. W. Simmouds (1826) ; “ Memoir,” 
bv Sir H. Bulwer (1826); “Life,” by 
W. Lake (1826) ; “ Lord Byron and 
Some of his Contemporaries ” (1828) ; 
“Life,” by Sir Egerton Brydges (1828) ; 
“Memoirs of Lord Byron,” by G. Clin- 
ton (1828); “Life, Lettei's, and Jour- 
nals,” edited by Moore (1830); “Con- 
versations with Lord ]^ron,” by Lady 
Blessington (1831); “Life,” by Arm- 
strong (1846) ; “ The True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life,” by Mrs. Beecher-Stowe 
(1867) ; Medora Leigh,” by Dr. Mae- 
kay (1869); “ Becollectious of Lord 
Byron,” by the Countess Guicdoli 
(1870); “Life,” by Kai'l Elze (1871); 
“ Trelawney’s Becollectious ” (new ed. 
1879) ; “ Life,” by Nicholl (1881) ; “ The 
Beal Lord Byron,” hy J* Cordy Jeatfre- 
son (1882). Hm Jeffrey’s “Essays;” 
Hazlitt’s “Spiiit of the Age” and 
“English Poets;” Macaulay’s “Es- 
.says ; ” Swinburne’s preface to a “ Selec- 
tion from the Poems ; ” Sir Henry 
Taylor’s preface to his own “ Poems ; ” 
Bnmley’s “ Essays ; ” W. M. Bossetti’s 
preface to an edinon of the “ Poems ; ” 
Kingsley’s “Miscellanies;” Qmrterlff 
Review for July, 1868 ; the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” etc. 


C 

. Caedmon (d. clroa 680). ^'Para- 
phrase” (1656) ; best editions— Thorpe’s 
(1832) : Bouterwek’s (1849-54) ; (Sbrein’s 
(1857.-63). See WatsUn’s “Cmdmon, 
the First English Poet”. (1875), and 
Motley’s “ English Writer?,” vol, ii. . 


Caine, Thomas Henry Ball (b. 

Buncom, 1853). “ Becolleotionsof D. Q. 
Rossetti^’ (1882); “Cobwebs of Criti- 
cism” (1883) ; “ The Shadow of a Crime ” 
(1885); “A Son of Ha^r” (1887) ; “ Life 
of S. T. Coleridge ” (1887) ; “ ThaDeem- 
ster ” (1887) ; “ The Bondman” (1890) ; 
“ The Scapegoat ” (1891); “The Little 
Manx Nation ” (1891) ; “ Captain Davy’s 
Honeymoon, etc.” (1892) ; “The Manx- 
man” (1894); “The Christian” (1897). 


Calrd, Sdword, Master of Baillol 

(b. Greenock, March 22nd, 183(5). ‘SThe 
Social Philosophy and Beligion of 
Comte” (1885) ; “The Criticnl%iloSo- 
phy of Immanuel Kant ” (1889); “Es- 
says on Litemture and Philosophy” 
(1892) ; “ The Evolution of Beligion ” 
(1893), etc. 


Calrd, Principal John, D.D., XiL.X>. 

(b. Greenock, December, 1820; d. 1898). 
“ An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Beligion” (1880); “Spinoza” (1888), etc. 


Cairns, PrincipalJohn, D.]>., LL.D. 

(b. Ayton, Berwickshire, August 23rd, 
1818; d. March 12th, 1892). “Life of 
John Brown, D.D.” (1860) ; “ Unbelief 
in the Eighteenth Century” (1881); 
“ Christ, the Morning Star,” etc. (1892). 
“Life,” by Dr. Alexander McEwen 
(1895.) ' 

Calverley, Charles Stuart (b. 1833; 
d. 1884), “Verses and Translations” 
(1862) ; “ A Verse Translation of Theo- 
critus” (1869) ; “Fly Leaves ” (1872). 
See W. J. Sendall’s “ The Literary 
Remains of C. S. C.” 


Camden, William (b. London, May 
2nd, 1551 ; d. Chislehurst, November 
9th, 1623). “Britannia” (1586-1607); 
“Institutio GreBom Grammatices Com- 
pendiam” (1597); “ AngUca, Hiber- 
nica, Normanica, Cambrica, a Veteris 
Scripta ” (1604) ; “ Bemains Concerning 
Britain ” (IGOrj^ ;*• “ Beges, Bogiufle, 
Nobiles, et alii in Ecclesia Collegiata B. 
Petri Westmouasterii Sepulti, usque ad 
annum 1606 ” (1606) ; “ Annales Berum 
Anglicarum et Kibemicarum regnaute 
Elizabetha” (1615) ; “ A Description of 
Scotland” (1005); and some minor 
works. 


Gamphell, John, Baron (b. 1781, 
d. 1861 ). “ Reports pf Cases Determined 
at Nisi Prius” (l§7-^6) ; '^Letter to 
" ' 'Speeches at the. 

imons” (1842); 


Lord Stanley” (183' 

Bar : and House pf , . 

“Lives of the Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England” (1845- 
48); “Lives of the Chief Justices 
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England ” , {1849-^57) ,* * 

Xegal 4ciiuu;enients/’ See * * Life of J ohn 
Campfell,” hj Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Campbell, Thoibaa (b. Glasgow, 
July 27tle 1777 ; d. Boulogne, June 15th, 
1844). ** Pleasures of Hope ” (1799) ; 
“Poems” (1803) ; “Annals of Great 
Britain” (1806) ; “Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming” (1809); “Specimens of the 
British Poets ” (1819^48) ; “ Theodoric” 
(1824) ; “ Life of Mrs. Siddons ” (1834) ; 
“Letters from the South” (1837); 
“ Life of Petrarch ” (1841) ; “ The Pil- 
grim of Glencoe” (1842); “Frederick 
the Great” (1843); “History of Our 
Own Times” (1843); “A Poot*8 Resi- 
dence in Aimers” (1845). “Life and 
Letters,” by Beattie (1849). “ Literary 
Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell,” 
by Cyrus Redding (1859). 

CandUab, Robert Smith, D.D. 

(b. March 23rd, 1807 ; d. October 19th, 
1873) . * * Scrmture Characters and Mis- 
cellanies” (1850); “Examination of 
Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays ” 
( 1854) ; “life in a Risen Saviour” (1858) ; 
“Reason and Revelation” (1859); 
“The Atonement” (1861); “The 
Fatherhood of God ” (1865) ; “ Sermons, 
with Biographical Preface ” (1874) ; 
“Gospel of Forgiveness” (1878), 
“Life,”byJ.L.mtson. 

Carleton, William (b. Prillisk, Co. 
Tyrone, 1794 ; d, January 30tii, 1869). 
“ Traits and Stories of the Insh Peasan- 
try ” (1830, 1833} ; “Tales of Ireland” 
(1834) ; “ Faraorougha the • Miser ” 
(1839) ; ** Valentine McClutchy, the 
Irish Agent” (1845); “ Party Sastha ” 
(1845) ; “The Prophet ” (1847) ; 
“The Tithe Proctor” (1849); “The 
Red Hall” (18g2) ; “ The Squanders of 
Castle Squander” G852) ; “Willy 
Reilly ” (1865) ; “ The Emigrants ” 
(1867) ; “ The Evil Eye ” (1860) ; “ The 
Double Prophecy” (1862); “Redmond 
Count O’Hanlon ” 0862) ; “The Silver 
Acre,”etCr (1862); “Fair of Emyvale” 
(1870) ; “ Life ” by O’Donoghue, etc. 

Carlyle, Thomas (b. Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire, December 4th, 1795 ; d. 
London, February 5th, 1881). Brew- 
ster’s “ E(hnburgh Encyclopaedia ” 
(1820^23), articles on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Montaimie, Mon- 
tesquiem Montfuucon, Dr. Moore, Sir 
John Mnore, Neckei^ Nelson, Nether- 
lands, N^ewfoundland,, Norfolk, Nor&- 
amptonsnire, Northiiinber&nd, Mungo 
Pa&, Lord Chatham,. William Pitt; 
in TAe New ^dinhur^h JSeview (1821-22) 


^pers on Joanna BaiUie*s “Metrical 
Legends” and Goethe’s “Faust;” 
‘‘ Schiller’s Life and Wiitings ” (1823- 
25) ; translation of “ Legendre’s Geo- 
metry,” with essay on “Proportion” 
(1824) ; a translation of Goethe’s “ Wilr 
helm Meister ” (1824) ; “ German Rom- 
ances : Specimens of the Chief Authors, 
with Biomaphical and Critical Notices ” 
(1827) \ Essays in various Reviews and 
Magazmes, republished in the Mis- 
cellanies (1827-1837); “Sartor Resaf- 
tus” (1833-34); “The French Revo- 
lution” (1837); “Chartism” (1839); 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship” (1840) ; 
“ Past and Present ” (1843) ; “ Oliver 
Cromwev}’8 Letters and Speedics, witlj 
Elucidatioi:s and a Counecting Narra- 
tive ” (1845) ; “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 
(1850) ; articlcb in The Examine^' (1848) 
on Louis Philippe (March 4th), Repeal of 
the Union (April 29th), Legidation for 
Ireland (May 13th) ; articles in The 
Spectator (1848) on Ireland and the* 
British Chief Governor, and Irish Regi- 
ments (of the New Era) (May 13tn) ; 
The Death of Charles Buller, in The 
Examiner (December 2nd, 1848) ; “Life 
of John Sterling ” (1851) ; “ Life of 
Friedrich II.” (1805); “On the Choice 
of Books” (1866); and “Shooting Nia- 
gara and After ? ” in M^wmillarCs 

Magazine for 1867. In 1875 Carlyle 
published a small volume on the “ Early 
Kings of Norway, and the Portraits of 
John Knox.” For Biography, see Home’s 
“ Spirit of the Age ; ” the preface to 
“The Choice of Books;” “Remini- 
scences” (1881) ; WyUc’s“Life,” (1881); 
Froude’s “Life of Carlyle” (1882- 
84), “ Reminiscences ” (1883), j^id 
“ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle” (1883); “The Correspon- 
dence of Thoqias Carlyle and R. W, 
Emerson,” edited by C. E. Norton 
(1883); Norton’s “ Letters of Carlyle” 
(1887) . See also British and Foreign Be- 
view for October, 1840, by Giuseppe Maz- 
zini ; “ Essays,” by George Brimley ; 
Greg’s “Literaijand Social Judgments ’ 
Money’s “ Critidbl Miscellanies ; ” Quar- 
terly ’’Beviow for July, 1865; West- 
minster Beview for January, 1865; 
J. Russell Lowell’s “My Study Win- 
dows;” Mozley’s “Essays” (187$); 
“ Lives,” by Moncure D, Conway, H. J.^ 
NichoU, and Richard Garnett, and D. 
Masson’s “Carlyle, Personblly and in 
his Writings ” (1886), etc. 

^ Cafpentor, William Bendamln, 
XiL.D. (b. Bristol, 181B; d. 1885). 
“Principles of Human Physiology” 
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(1846); “Animal Physiology’* (1847); 
“ Meohanical Physiology *’ (1847) ; “The 
Physiology of Temperance ”(1853) ; “The 
Principles of Comparativo Physiology” 
(1854) ; “ The Microscope and its Bevela* 
tious ” (1856) ; “ Piinciples of Mental 
Physiology ” (1874), etc. 

Carpenter, Bight Rev. William 
Boyd, D.D., D.C.L. (b. circa 1841). 
“Witness of the Heart for Christ” 
(1879); “The Permanent Hlemeuts of 
Iteligiou ” (1889) ; “ Lectures on Preach- 
ing ” (1895). 

Carroll, Lewis, pseudonym of Kev. 
C.L.Dodgson(b.l833,d. 1898). “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” (1868); 
“ Phantusmagoria ” (1869) ; “ Alice 

Through the Looking-Glass” (187*2); 
“The Hunting of the Snark” (1876^ : 
“Doublets” (1879); “Euclid and his 
Modem Rivals” (1879) ; “ ‘Rhyme ‘P and 
Reason?” (1883); “A Tangled Tale” 
(1886) ; “The Game of Logic” (1887); 
“ Symbolic Logic ” (1896), etc. 

Cary, Henry Francis (b. 1772 : d. 
1844). “Inferno of Dante, with an 
English Translation in Blank Verse ” 
(1806); “Translation of the Inferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso ” (1813) ; 
“ Lives of the English Poets, from John- 
son to Eirke White ” (1846) ; “ The 
Early French Poets ” (1847). Mr. Cary 
also translated the “Birds” of Aiisto- 
phanes and the “ Odes ” of Pindar, iSee 
“ Memoirs of the Rev. H. F, Cary,” by 
his sou. 

Chalmers, George (b. Fochabers, 
Morayshire, 1742 ; d. May 31st, 1825). 
“Caledonia** (1807-24); “Lives” of 
Defoe (1786), Buddiman (1794), Allan 
Ramsay (1800), etc. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.B. (b. Ans- 
truther, March 17th, 1780; d. Edin- 
burgh, May 30th, 1847). “ Extent and 
Srability of the National Resources” 
(1808) ; “ Astronomical Discourses ” 

(1816); “Politic^ Economy” (183*2); 
“ Adaptation of Nature to the Constitu- 
tion of Man ’* (1833), etc. “ Life’* by 
Hanna prefixed to Works (1849). See 
also Memoir by Mrs. Oliphant (1893). 

Chambers, Robert (b. Peebles, 1802; 
d. March 17th, 1871). “Illustrations, of 
the Author of *Waverley*” (1822); “Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh” (18*24); “Walks 
in Edinburg ” (1825) ; “ FHstory of 
the English Language and Literature” 
(1837) ; “Vestiges of the Natural His- 
toyy of, Creation” (1844); “l^plora- 
tipu,” a sequel to the “Vestiges” 


(1845^^ “ Essays *^* (I8'47) ; “Ancient Sea , 
Margins ” (1848) ; “History of Scotland *’ 
(new edition, 1849) ; “ Scottish Jests and 
Anecdotes ” ^856) ; “ Edin^r^ Mer- 
chants and Merchahdise in Old^mes ” 
(1859); “Edinburgh Papers*' (1861); 
“Domestic Aimals of Scotland.” Me- 
moir by W illiam Chambers (1871 ) . { Sm 
also Chambers, William, LL.D.) 

Chambers, William, LL.D. Yb^ 

Peebles, 1800; d. May 20th, 1883). “A 
History of the Gipsies” (1822i; “The 
Book of Scotland ” (1830) ; “ GlenormiS* 
ton ” (1849) ; “ Fiddy ” (1851) ; “ Some- ^ 
thing of Italy ” (1862) ; “ A History of' 
Peebles-shiro ” (1864) ; “Sketches” (1866) ; 

“ France ” (1866) ; “ About Railways ** 
(1866) ; “Memoir of Robert Chambers” 
(1871) ; “ Ailic Gilroy ” (1872) ; “ Stories 
of Old Families” (1878); “Story of 
St. Giles’s Church, Edinburg ” (1879) ; 

“ The Story of a Long and Busy Life ” 
(188*2), etc. Editor, with his brother 
Robert, of many educational and other 
works. 

Chapman, George (b. near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, 1557 or 1559; d. 1634). 
“Skianuktos, the Shadow of Night” 
(1595); “Ovid’s Banquet of Sense” 
(1595); “The Shield of Achilles” 
(1,596) ; “The Blind Beggar of Alexan- 
dria” (1598); “An Humerous Dayos 
Mvrth” (1599); “All Fooles” (1605); 
“Eastward Hoe” (1605); “Monsieur 
d’Olive” (1606); “The Gentleman 
Usher” (1606); “Bussy d’Ambois” 
(1607) ; “ The Conspiracie and Tragedie 
of Charles, Duke of Byron ” (1608) ; 

“ Euthymiee Raptus ; or, the Teai-es of 
Peace ’MJ609); “May l)ay” (1611); 
“An Epicede, or Funerall Song, on tne 
jSIost Disastrous Death of Henry, Prince 
of Wales” (1612); “The Widowes 
Teares” (1612); “The Memorable M^ke ‘ 
of the Two Hruourable Houses of 
Inns of Court ” (1614) ; “ Andromeda 
Liberator; or, the Nuptials of Perseus 
and Andromeda ” (1614) ; “Eugenia; or, 
Ti*ue Nobilities Trance” (1614); “Ty?b 
Wise Men and all the Rest Fooles” 
(1619);,“ Pro Vere Autumni Lachn'ino^^, 
to the Memory of Sir Horatio Vere” 
(1622); “ A Justification of the Strange 
"Action of Nero, beifig the Fifth Satire 
of Juvenal, Translated ” (1629) ; “ Ctesar 
and Pompey” (1631); “The Ball,** 
“The Tragedie of Ghahot, Admirall of 
France ” ( 1639) ; “ Revenge for Honour ” a 
( 1§54); “The Tragedie of Alphonsus. ? 
Emperor of Germany” (1654): and" 
“The Second Maiden’^s Tragedy,” He 
also published translations of Homer 
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W , , Hesiod (1^12), and lliiraus 
I. ‘Chapinan^fl Works were edited, 
in 1874i by B. H. Shepherd. For 
BioCTaphy and Ciiticism, see Wood’s 
** Athenas Oxonienses ; ” Lopgbaine’s 
“ Dramatidk Poets ; ” Wartdn’s Eng- 
lish Poet^;” Campbell’s “English 
Poets ; ” Hazliti'’s “ Age of Elizabeth ; ” 

' Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe ; ” Swin- 
xbume’s introduction to the Works (1875) ; 
^d Morley’s “English Writers,” vols. 
:k, and^ xi. He has been panegyrised by 
Waller, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Godwin, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Keats, etc. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth (b. 1826 ; d. 
1896). “ The Draytons and Daveiiaiits” 
(1841) ; “ The Chronicles of the Schiin- 
borg Cotta Family ” (1863); “The Diary 
of Mrs. Kitty Ti’evylyan ” (1884) ; “ Our 
Seven Homes” (1806), etc. 

Chatterton, Thomas (b. Bristol, 
November 20th, 1762 ; d. Holbom, 

August 25th, 1770). Wrote various 
pieces— ascribed by him to one Thomas 
Bowley—which were first published in 
a collective form by Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
in 1777, under the title of “The Poems 
supposed to have been written at Bristol 
by Thomas Rowley and Others in the 
Fifteenth Century, 'udth an Introduc- 
tory Account of the several Pieces, and 
a Glossary.” This was followed, in 
1778, by “ Chattertou’s Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse,” and in 1784 by a 
“Supplement to the Miscellanies of 
Thomas Chatterton.” Of the bitter and 
protracted controversy that arose upon 
the question of the authenticity of the 
Poems, an account is given in Kippis’s 
“ Biographia Britannica ; ” a list of 
the principal pamphlets published in the 
coui-se of the dispute being contained 
in Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual” 
under the heading of “ Rowley.” Edi- 
tions 6f the Poems were issu^ in 1803, 
1842, 1865, and 1871 ; but see “Poetical 
Wotks' by Thomas Chatterton, with 
Essay on the Rowley Poems,” by 
. Prof. W, Skeat, and “ Memoir ” by Ed- 
ward Bell (1875). For Biogi'^hy, see 
th6 “Lives” by Gregd^ (I789h. Da- 
vis (1809), Dix (1837), Slartin (IB65), 
Wilson (1869)^ and Masson (1876), For 
Criticism, see the Essays by Tyrwhitt, 
Southey; Warton, . Campbell, Scott, 
Masson, Wilson, etc. 

Cbauoer, Oeoirrey (b. about 1340 ; 
^ 4* Westminster, 1400), was author of 
tile followiM works “ The Canterbuiy 
Tales ; ” “ The Court of Love ; ” “ The 
Farlement of BirddesI or^ the Assembly 
85 ■ ‘ 


of Foules ; ” “ The Boke of Cupid, God 
of Love; or, the Cuckow and the Nightr 
mgale ; ” “ The Flower and the Le^' ; ” 
“ lYoylus and Cresseyde ; ” “ Chaucer’s 
A, B, C ; ” “ Chaucer’s Dream ; ” “ The 
Boke of the Duchesse;” ,VOf Queue 
Anelyda and the False Arcite ; ” “ The 
House of Fame ; ” “ The Legende of 
Goode Women ; ” “ The Romaunt of the 
Rose; ” “The Complaynt of a Loveres 
Ljrfe ; ” “ The Complaynt of Mars and 
Venus ; ” “ A Goodly Ballade of Chau- 
cer ; ” and “ A Praise of Women.” His 
minor poems are : — ** The Compleynte of 
the Dethe of Pite ; “ Ballade de Vilago 

Sauns PeyntureV* “Ballade Sent to 
King Richard ; ” “ The Compl^nte of 
Chaucer to his Purse ; ” <* Good Counseil 
of Chaucer ; Prosperity ; ” “A Bal- 
lade;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Sco- 
gaii;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Bulc- 
ton ; ” “ dStas Prima,” “ Leaultd Vault 
Richesse ; ” “ Proverbes de Chaucer: ” 
“ Roundel ; ” “ Virelai ; ” “ Chaucer’s 
Prophecy ; ” “ Chaucer’s Wordes unto 
his own Scrivener ; ” and “ Oratio Gal- 
fridi Chaucer.” These two lists, at any 
rate, represent the poems attributed to 
Chaucer by the earner editom. Later 
cntics deny his claim to such poems as 
“The Court of Love,” “The Flower 
aud the Leaf,” and “Chaucer’s Dream.” 
Works of Chaucer were first printed iu 
1532 ; followed by ediUons in 1542, 1561 
(Stowe), 1598 (Speght), 1721 (Uriy), 
1775 (Tyrwhitt), 1822 (Singer), 1845 
(Sir H. Nicolas), aud 1855 (Bell). Edi- 
tions have been published by Professor 
Childs in America, by D. Morris in the 
“Aldine Poets,” ana by Professor W. 
W. Skeat, etc. A'Biogxaphy of the poet 
is given by his editors, and a “Life” 
has been written by Godwin. See 
also “ Illustrations ” hy Todd (1810) ; 
“ The Riches of Chaucei*,” with a Me- 
moii* by Charles Cowden Clarke (^1835) ; 
“Poems of Chaucer Modemisea,” by 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Home, Bell, 
and others, with “Life” by Schmitz 
(1841) ; “Tales from Chaucer in Prose; ” 
“ Chaucer’s England,” by Matthew 
Browne ; the Memoir by Skeat ; the publi- 
cations of the Chaucer Society, naasim ; 
Warton’s “ English Poetry ; ” HazUtt’s 
English' Poets ;” Campbell’s “ English 
t’oets’; ” Coleridge’s “ Table Talk ; ” 
J. B. Lowell’s “ My Study Windows ; ” 
Minto’s “English Poets;” Kissner’s 
“ Essays on Chaucer ; ” Lindner’s 
“ Essay on Chaucer’s Alliterations;” the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Morley’s “ Englisli Wrijters,’^ vols. 
y. andvi. - 
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Chesterfieldt Earl of, Philip Dor- 
mer Stauhope (b. London, September 
:>2ud, 1694 ; a. March 24th, 1773): “ Let- 
ters to his Son, Philip Stanhopa'* which, 
together wi^ several other ^eces on 
Various Subjects,’* were first ihiblished 
in 1774. In addition to his'^^MuceUane* 
ous Wot]^,” published with Memoirs 
,jf his Life ” by Dr. Maty in 1777*, are 
included Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Characters ; ” “ Letters to his Friends ; ” 

‘ ‘ The Art of Pleasing ; ** ^‘Free Thoughts 
and Bold Truths ; ** “ The Case of the 
Hanover Forces, with Vindication and 
Further Vindication ; ** “ The Lords* 
Protest;*’ “Letter to the Abbe de 
Ville ; ” and “ Poems.” Selections from 
the Works were published in 1874. His 
Letters were edited by Bai l Stanhope in 
1816. See Mrs. Oliphant’s “Historical 
Sketches of the Beign of Geoigo II.,” 
Haywai*d’s “ Biographical Essays,” 
Qitarterhf Jtevietv for 1845, and M. 
Saiiite-Beuve’s “ Causeries de Luiidi.” 

Gliesrne, Rev. Professor Kelly, 
D.D. (b. Loudon, September 18th, 1811). 
“The Hallowing or Criticism” (1888): 
“The Oiigin and Beligious Contents 
of the Psalter” (1891); “Aids to the 
Devout Study of Criticism” (1892); 
“ Founders of tho Old Testament Criti- 
cism” (1893); “Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah ” (1895), etc. 

Clillliiigwortli, William (b. Oxford, 
October, 1602 ; d. January 30th, 1644). 
“ Beligion of Protestants a Way to 
Salvation ” (1638); Worl®, with “ Life ” 
by Birch (1742) ; best edition, 1838. See 
Irincipal Tulloch’s “ Bational Theology 
in England,” Hunt’s “History of Ite- 
ligious Thought,” Wood’s “Athenas 
Osonieuses,” Fuller’s “ Worthies,” 
Mazeaux’ “Historical and Critical 
Account of the Life and Writings of 
William Chillingworth,” and Cheynell’s 
“ Chilliugwortmi Novissima.” 

Churoli, Rev. Alfred Jobn (b. 1829). 
“ Boman Life in the Days of Cicero ” 
( 1 883) ; “ The Clmntry Priest of Barnet ” 
(1884); Carthage” (1886); “Early 
Britain” (1889): “Stories from the 
Early Comedians” (1892) ; “The Fall 
of Athens ” (1894) ; “ Stories from Eng- 
lish History ’’ (1896), etc. etc. 

Churoh, Richard William, Dean of 
Sf. Paul’s (b. Lisbon, 1815^ d. December 
9th, 1890). “ Life of St. Anselm ” (1871) ; 
'*^The Beginning of the Middle Ages” 
(1877); ^^enser” (1878); “Bacon” 
(1878); “Dante and Other Essays” 
(1888) ; “MisoellanoouB Essays ” (1888) ; 


“The Oxford Movement” (18&1); 
“Cathedral and TJniveifsity Seimonat? 
(1892); “Village Serm^^’ (1892*94). 
“Life and Letters,” by his daughter, 
Mk 0. Church. 

ChurobllL Charles (b. W^tminster, 
February, 1731 ; d. Boulogne, November 
4tb, 17M). “ TheBosciad^’.(i76l) ; “ Au 
Apology to the Critical ^viewers” 
(1761) ; “ Night, an Erdstl^ ” (1761) ; 
“The Ghost (1762); ^ The Prophecy 
of Famine” (1763); “An :^isUe to 
William Hogarth” (1763) ; “The Con- 
ference” (1763); “ The Duellist ” (1763V, 
“The Author” (1764); “Gotham” 
(1764) ; “The Candidate” (1764) ; “The 
Farewell ” (1764) ; “ The Times ” (1764) ; 
“Independence” (1764); “The Jour- 
ney ; ” and the “ Dedication toChurchill’s 
Semons.” Works in 1770. See the 
edition of 1804, with “An Authentic 
Account of his Life,” by W. Tooke. See 
also Cai^bcU’s “English Poets,” Cow- 
per’s “Betters,” Forster’s “Essays,” 
and the introductoiy essay, by Hammy, , 
])refixed to the “Aldine Edition” of' 
the poems (1867). 

Ctbher, Colley (b, London, 1671 ; 
d. December 12th, 1757). “ Love’s Last 
Shift ; or, the Fool in Fashion” (1695) ; 
“Woman’s Wit” (1697); “Xerxes” 
(1699) ; “The Careless Husband” (1704); 
“The Nonjuror” (1717). “Works” 
(1721). See his “ Apology for His Own 
Life” (1740). 

Clarendon, Earl of, Edward Hyde 
(b. Dintoii, Wilts, February 18th, 1608 ; d, 
Bouen, « December 9th, 1674). “Brief 
Vjew and Survey of the Dangerous and 
Pernicious Errors to Church and State in 
Hobbes’ ‘Leviathan’” (1676); “The 
History of the Bebellion and Civil 
Wkrs in England, to which ik added' 
an Historical View of the Affairs 
in Ireland” (1702); “The History, 
of the BebellioR» and Civil War in 
Ireland” (1720); “The Life of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord H^h 
Chancellor of England, and Chancel&r 
of the ITniyersity of Oxford, being a 
Continuation of the History of the Grand 
Bebellion, from the Bestoration to his 
Banishment in 1667, written by Himself ” 
(1759) ; , “ Essay on an Active and 
Contemplative Life, and Dialogue on 
Education and the Bespect Due to Age ” 
(1764-95) ; “Beligion and Policy, and the 
Countenance and Assistance Each should 
Give to the Other” (1811): “Essays, 
M<^al and Entertaining, on the Various 
Faculties and Passions of the Human 
Mind” (1815); “The Nutiyal History, 
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of the Passioiis.” For Bipgraj^y, 
Wood’s^ “AtheiiBB Oxoniensee, * “An 
Histotical Inquiry re$pecti]ig the Gha> 
racter of Edward Hydo, Eatl of Claren- 
don,” by the Hon. Ag^BlUs (18271; and 
the “Lift of Clai-e|rdo4,” by T. H. 
Lister ; Hallam’s “ Literary History ; ” 
Macaulay’s ‘ “ History ; ” Campbell’s 
“Lord Chancellors,” and the .“Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Tho 
Clarendon Press edition of “The Be- 
bellion iu England,” with Warburton’s 
Notes (1849); “State Papers” (1767, 
1773, 1786). 

Clarice, Gherles Cowden (b. En- 
field, December 15th, 1787 ; d. March 13th, 
1877). “ Tales from Chaucer” (1833) ; 
“ Shakespeai-e Characters, cliiefly Subor- 
dinate” (1863): “Moliere Charactei-s” 
( 1 865) , etc. 4Seii ^ * Becollections of Charles 
and Maiy Cowden Clarke ” (1878). 

Clarke, Mrs. Mary Cowden, itk 

Novello' (b. June, 1809; d. 1898). “A 
Complete Concordance to the Works of 
Shakespeare” (1845) • “ The Adventures 
of Kit Bam, Mai*mer” (1848); “The 
(Tirlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroiftes” 
(1850); “The Iron Cousin” (1854); 
“ World-NotedWomen” (1857) ; “Many 
Happy Betums of the Day : A Birthday 
Book ” (1860) j “ Trust and Bemittajice ” 
1873) ; “ A Bambliug Story ” (1874) ; 
“ My Long Life ” (1896). . Edited (witli 
her husband) “ Cassell’s Illustrated 
. Shakespeare” (1865-69; now form, 1871). 
(iSec Clabee, Cbables Cowden.) 

Clarke, Samuel, D.D. (b. Norwich, 
dctober.llth, 1675; d. May 17th, 1729). 
“Sermons” (including those on “The 
Being and Attributes oi God ” and “ The 
Evidences of Natural and Bevealed Be-, 
ligion”); “A Paraphrase of the Four 
Evangelists,’’* “Three Practical Essays 
on Baptism, Confirmation, and Bepent- 
ance,” “An Expositi^ on the Church 
Catechism,” “A Letter on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul,” “Beflectious on 
Tolaiid’s ^ Arayiitor,’ ” “The Scripture 
Doctrine of the TriuiW,” “Several 
Tracts Belatiug to tho Subject of the 
Trinity,” “Papers on the Principles. of 
Natural Philosophy and Beligion,” “A 
Letter on 'Velocity and Force in Bodies 
iu Motion ; ” all included in the collected 
edition of Clarke’s “ Works,” ‘published 
in 1738 under the editorship of Benjamin 
Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester. Sac 
the Lives ” by Hoadley and by Whiston 
(1743). 

ClavdeBu Potor Wllliohi (b. Wal- 
lingford, October 20tli, 1827). “ Samuel 


Sharpe” (i884); “The Early Life of 
S^uel Rogers” (1887): “Rogers aiid 
his Contemporaries ’* (1889](, etc. 

CUiBwd, Bev. John, hLX.. D.». 

(b. Sawley, near Derby, October 16tb, 
1836). “ Is Life Worth Living ? ” (1880) ; 
“The Dawn of Manhood”. (1886); 
“The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible” (1892); “The Christian Cer- 
tainties” (1893), etc. 

CUfford, William Kingdon (b. 1845 ; 
d. 1879). “Elements of Dynamics” 
(1878) ; “Seeing and Thinking” (1879) ; 
“ Lectures and Essays,” edited by Leslie 
Stephen and W. H. Pollock, with a 
Memoir (1879) ; “ The Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences” ‘(1885); “The 
Elements of Dynamics ” (1887). 

Clifford (Lucy), Mrs. WiUlam 
Kingdon, if at' Lane. “ Anyhow 
Stories ” (1882) : “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime ” 
(1885) ; “ Very Short Stories and Vei-ses 
for Children” (1886) ; “Love-Letters of 
a Worldly Woman” (1891); “Aunt 
Anne” (1892): “A Wild Proxy” (1893); 
“A Flash of Summer” (189o); “Mere 
Stories” (1896); “Tho Last Touches'* 
(1896). 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (b. 1819 ; d. 
1861). “The Bothieof Tober-nao-VuoUch, 
a Long Vacation Pastoral;” “Dipsy- 
chus “Amours de Voyage ; ” “ Mari 
Magno ; ” “Ambarvalia ; ” a translation 
of the “Lives” of Plufarch. “Poems 
^.iid Prose Beraains,” edited by Mrs. 
Clough (1869); “Poems and Essays,” 
with “Life” by J. A. fc^mouds (1871) ; 
S. Waddiiigton’s “Arthur Clough: A 
Monograph ” (1883). See “ Memoir,” by 
F. T. Falgrave, prefixed to tho “ Poems ” 
(1863); “Essjws,” by B. H. Hutton; 
Com ft ill for 1866; Quarterhf Iteview for 
1869; CoHteniporarif Iteview for 1869, and 
Macmillan'* s Magazine^ vols. vi. and xv, 

Cohbe, Miss Frances Power (b. 

Deceiiil)cr 4tli, 1822). ** Easays on the 

Pursuits of Women” (1863); “Broken 
Lights: Prospects of Beligious Faith” 
(1864): “Cities of the Past” (1864): 
“ Beligious Duty” (1864) ; “ Studies of 
Ethical and Social Subjects ” (1865) ; 

' “Dawning Lights” (1868); “Alone to the 
Alone ” (1871) ; “ Darwinism in Morals ” 
(1872); “Hopes of the Human Baoe” 
(1874) ; “ Moral Aspects of Vivisection ” 
(1877): “Duties of Women” (iSSl).; 
“ The Peak in Darien ” (1882) ; “ Scien- 
tific Spirit of the Age” (1888); “The 
Friend of Man, and his Friends— the 
Poets” (1889); “The Modem Back” 
(1889). “ Life of F.-P. Cobbe ” (1894). 
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Cobbett, WllUam (b. Famham, 
Surrey, March 9th, 1762 ; d. Ash, near 
Famham, June 18th, 1835)* “The 
Works of Peter Porcupine (1801) ; 
“The Political Eegister” (1802-3.5); 
“ A Jlistory of the Refoi-mation “ (1810) ; 
“A Year’s Residence in the United 
States” (1818-19) ; “An English Gram- 
mar, in a Series of Letters to his Son” 
(1819); “Cottage Economy,” “Rural 
Rides in England,” “Curse of Paper 
Money,” “Advice to Young Men,” 
“A Legacy to Parsons,” and other 
works. A selection from his political 
writings was published, with a “ Life,” 
by his son, in 1837. See the “ Life ” by 
Huish (1835), by Smith (1878). 

Cockbtirn, Henry Thomas, Lord 

Edinburgh, October 26th, 1779 ; d. 
Bonaly, near Edinburgh, April 26th, 
1854). “ The Life and Correspondence 

of Lord Jeffrey” (1852); “Memorials 
of his Times” (1856), of which addi- 
tional Volumes appeared in 1874; 
* * Correspondence ” (1874). 

Coke, Sir Edward (b. Mileham, 
Norfolk, 1551 ; d. September 3rd, 1633) 
“The Institutes,” the first part of 
which, originally published in 1628, was 
reprinted in 1823 and 1832 as “The 
Institutes of the Laws of England ; or, 
a Commentary upon Littleton by Lord 
Coke, Revised and Corrected, with Addi- 
tions of Notes, Refei-ences, and Proper 
Tables, by Francis Hargrave and Charles 
Butler, including also the Notes of Lord 
Hale and Lord Chancellor Nottingham, 
with additional Notes Charles Butler, 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” The second part 
of “The Institutes,” containing a com- 
mentary on Magna Charta and an 
exposition of many ancient and other 
statutes, appeared in 1642 ; the third 
port, concerning high treason and other 
pleas of the crown and criminal causes, 
m 1644 ; and the fourth part, concerning 
the jurisdiction of courts, in the same 
year. “The Book of Entries” (1614); 
“Reports from,^ 14 Elizabeth to 13 
.fames I.” (1600-16); “The Compleat 
Copyholder,” “ Rea^ng on 27 Edward 
the Firet,” called the “Statute de Fini- 
bus Levatis,” and “ A Treatise on Bail 
and Mainprize,” the last three being 
published in 1764. 

Colenso, John William, D.D., Bishop 
nf Natal (b. January 24th, 1814 ; d. June 
20th, 1883). Several works on arith- 
metic and algebra ; “Village Sermons” 
(1853); “Ten Weeks m Natal” 
(18.55); a ;translation of “The Epistle 
to the Romans”^ (1861); “The Penta- 


teuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined” (1862-72); “Natal Seimons*^ 

S ;. a criticism on “The Speaker’s 
lentary ” (1871) ; “ Lectures on the 
Pentateuch” (1873). He also wrote a 
Zulu Grammar and Dictionary® “ Life ” 
by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox (1888). 

Coleridge, Hartley (b. Clevedon, 
1796; d. Ambleside, 1849). “Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire.” His 
“Poetical Remains” and “Essays and 
Marginalia” appeared in 1851, with a 
“Memoir” by his brother, the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge. See Macmillan's 
Magazine, vol. v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (b. 

Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. October 
21st, 1772 : d. Highgate, July 2.5th, 1834). 
“The Fall of Robespierre” (1794); 
“Poems” (1794); “ Condones ad Popu- 
lum ” (179o) ; “ The Andeut Mariner ” 
(1798); “The Friend” (1812); “Re- 
morse” (1813); “ChristabeU’ (1816); 
“Biographia Literaria” (1817); “Lay 
Sermons’’ (1816-17) ; “Zapolya” (1818); 
“Aids to Reflection” (182.5); “Table 
Talk” (1835); and “Remains” (1836). 
i^e the “ Life ” by Gilman (1838) ; 
the “ Reminiscences ” by Cottle (1847) ; 
and edition of “Poems and Dramas” 
(1878) ; H D. Traill’s Biography in the 
J'higlish Men of Letters series; Hall 
Caine’s Biography (1887) ; “ Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and the Romantic 
School,” by Alois Brandi, translated by 
Lady Eostlake (1887). For Criticism, see . 
Shairp’s “Studies in Poetry,” Swin- 
burne’s*** Essays and Studies,” Hazlitt’s ‘ 
“English Poets,” Hunt’s “ Imagination 
and Fancy,” Quarterlg Review mr 1868, 
Westminster Review for 1868, etc. See 
also Carlyle’s *‘LifG of Sterling,” 
Coleridge’s own ** Biographia Literaria,” 

** Specimens of Coleridge’s Table Talk,” 
Lamb’s ‘‘Letters,” Chorley’s “Authom 
of England,” old Stopford Brooke's 
“ Golden Book of Coleridge ” (1895). 
“Letters,” edited by E. Hartley Cole- 
ridge (1895). 

Collier, Jeremy (b. September 23rd, 
16.50; d. April 26th, 1726). “Essavs 
upon Several Moral Subjects” (1697- 
1705) ; “ A Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Sta^ ” 
(1698); “The Great Historical, Geo- 
graphical, Genealog[ical Dictionary ” 
(1701); “An Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, Chiefly of England, from 
the First Planting of Christianity to the 
End of the Reign of King CharreSi the 
Second, with a Brief Account of the 
Affairs of Religion \n Iceland, Collected 
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^Fom the Best Ancient Historians ” 
(1708), anx-l ** Discourses on Practical 
Subjects.” 

Collier, John Payne (b. January 
11th, 178fl; d. September ,17th, 1883). 
“ The Poetical Decameron ” (1820) ; 
“The Poet’s Pilgrimage” (1822); an 
edition of Dodsley^ “ 0& Plays ” (1 825); 

“ History of Dramatic Poetiy ” (1831) ; 
“New Facts regarding the Lite of Shake- 
speare ” (1835) ; editions of Shake- 
speare’s Works (1842 and 1853) ; “Me- 
moirs of Actors in the Plays of Shake- 
speare” (1846) ; an edition of the “Works 
of Spenser” (1862); and a “Biblio- 
graphical Account of Bare Books ” 
(1865). Beproductious of some of our^ 
curious old classic works, begun in 1866. 

CoUlnB, John Churton (b. Bouilon- 
on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, March 
26% 1849). “ Bolingbroke and Voltaire 
in England” (1886); “ Dlustrations of 
Tennyson” (1891) ; “ The Studv of Eng- 
lish Literature” (1891); “Jonathan 
Swift ” (1893) ; “ Essays and Studies ” 

S . Has edited works of Cyril 
eur, Milton, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbmy, Dryden, etc. 

Collins, Mortimer (b. Plymouth, 
1827 ; d. 1876). “ Summer Songs ” 

(I860); “The Vivian Bomance;” “Who 
is the Heir?” (1865) ; “ Mr. Carrington ; ” 
“Marquis and Merchant ; ” “ The Ivory 
Gate’^ (1869); “The Inn of Strange 
Meetings^ and Other Poems” (1871); 
“The Secret of Long Life” (1871); 
“Miranda” (1873); “Sweet. Anne 
Pago ; ” “ Two Plunges for a Pearl ” 
(1872); “Squire Silchester;” “Trans- 
migration;” “Frances;” “Princess Clar- 
ice;” “Sweet and Twenty” (1874); 
“From Midnight to Midnight;” “A 
Fight with Fortune ; ” and “ Blacksmith 
and Scholar.” See his “ Life” (1877). 

Collins, William (W. Chichester, De- 
cember 25th, 1721 ; d. June 12th, 1756). 
“Peraian Eclogues and Odes” (1742) ; 
“ Verses to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Works ” (1743) ; 

“ Odes on Several Desciiptive and Alle- 
goric Subjects” (1747) ; and “An Ode 
Oocasioned by the Death of Mr. Thom- 
son” (174^. Poetical works, with 
Memoir by Langhome, in 1765 ; with a 
prefatory ess^ by Mrs. Barbauld, in 
1797 ; with “ Life ” hj Dr. Johnson, in 
1798 ; with biographical and critical 
notes bv Dyce, in 1827 ; with a Memoir 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 18^0 ; with a 
Memoir by Moy Thomas, in J868. 

CoUim. WdUMB WllUe (b. Lon* 


don, January, 1824; d. 1889). “Anto- 
niiih; or, the Fall of Bonie” (1850); 

“ Bambles Beyond Railways ; or, Notes 
on Cornwall” (1851); “Basil” (1852);' 
“ Mr. Wray’s Cash-box ” (1852); “ Hide 
and Seek ” (1854) ; “ After Dark, "and 
Other Stories” (1856); “The Dead 
Secret ” (1857) : “ The Queen of Hearts ” 
(1859) ; “ The Woman in White ” (1859) ; 

“ No Name ” (1 862) ; “ My Miscellanies ” 
(1863); “ArmadaU” (1866); “The 
Moonstone ” (1868) • “ Man and Wife ” 
(1870); “Poor Miss Finch” (1872); 
“Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories” 
(1873) ; “ The New Magdalen ” (1873) ; 

“ The Law and the Lady” (1875) ; “ Two 
Destinies” (1876) ; “Haunted Hotels” 

S ; “ Little Novels ” (1887) ; “ The 
_ y of Cain ” (1888) ; “ Blind Love ” 
(1890); two plays, “The Lighthouse,” 
and “ Tlie Frozen Deep,” with dramatic 
versions of “Armadale,” “No Name,” 
and “ The Moonstone.” 

Colman, George, the Elder (b. Flor- 
ence, 17«33; d. 1794). “ Polly Honey- 
comb” (1760); “The Jealous Wife” 
(1761) ; “ The Clandestine Marriage ” 
(in conjunction with Garrick) (1766) ; a 
translation of Horace’s “De Arte 
Poetica” (1783), etc. See “Random 
Records” (1839), by his son George (b. 
October 2lBt, 1762 ; d. October 26th, 
1836). 

Colquboun, Archibald Ross (b. off 

the Cape, March, 1848). “ Across 

Chryse” (1883); “The Truth about 
Touquin” (1884) ; “Amongst the Shins” 

S ; “Burmah and the Burmese” 

; “Report on the Railway^ Con- 
nection of Burmah and China” (in col- 
lalK>ration) (1888); “ Matabeleland ” 

(1894). 

Colvin, Sidney (b. Norwood, June 
18th, 1845). “ Children in Italian and 
English Design” (1872); “Landor” 
(1882) ; “ Keats ” (1886), etc. Editor of 
“ Selections from the Writings of Walter 
Savage Landor,” in 1884 ; the Works of 
R. L. Stevenson etc. 

Comhe, George (b. Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 2l8t, 1788 ; d. August 14th, 1858)., 
“ Essays on Phrenology ” (1819) ; “ Tho 
Constitution of Man” (1828) ; “ A Sys- 
tem of Phrenology ” (1835) ; “ Notes on 
the United States” (1841); “Phreno- 
logy Applied to Fainting and Sculpture,” 
“ l^e Relation of Science to Religion,’’ 
“ Capital Punishment,” “ National Edu- 
cation,” “The Currency Question,” 
etc. See “ Life,” by XI. Gibboii (1878). 

Congreve, WUUam ^ (h. Stafford, 
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February, 1670 ; d. January 19tb, 1729). 
“The Old Bachelor” (1693); “The 
Double Dealer” (1694); “Love for 
Love ” (1695) ; “ The Moui*niuff Bride” 
(1697); *‘The Way of the World” 
(1700) : and “ Poems ” (1710). Editions 
of his Works appeared in 1710 and 1840, 
an introduction being written to tho 
latter by Leigh Hunt. “ Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Amours of 
William Congreve^’ was published by 
Charles Wilson in 1730. See Thack- 
eray’s “ English Humorists,” Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” Macaulay’s 
“ Essays,” and E. Gosse’s “ Congreve.” 

Conway, Hugh, pseudonym of F. 
Fai'gus (b. 1840; d. 188.3). “Called 
Back ” (1883) : “ Dark Days ” (1884) : 
“ A Family Affair ” (1885), and seversil 
X)osthumous novels. 

Conway, Sir William Martin, Knt, 

(b. Rochester, 1856). “ Zermatt Pocket- 

Book” (1881); “Woodcutters of tho 
Netherlands iu the Fifteenth Century ” 
(1884); “Gallery of Art of the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool ” (1884) ; “Artis- 
tic Development of R^noldsimd Gains- 
borough” (18851; “ Early Flemish Ar- 
tists, etc.” (1887); “Literaiy Remains 
of Albrecht Diirer” (1889); “Climber’s 
Guide to the Central Pennine Alps” 
(1890) ; “’Climber’s Guide to the Eastern 
Pennine Alps” (1891); “Dawn of Art 
ill tUe Ancient World ” (1891) ; “ Climb- 
ing and Exploration in the Karakoram- 
Himalavas” (1894); “The Alps from 
End to End ” (1895) ; “ The First Cross- 
ing of Spitsbergen” (1897), etc. 

Cook, Dutton (b. 1832 ; d. 1883). 
“Paul Foster’s Daughter” (1801); 
“ Hobson’s Choice ” (1866) ; “Over Head 
and Ears” (1868); “Doubleday’s Chil- 
dren ” (1875). Also some volumes 
of collected essays on theatrical sub- 
jects. ' 

Cooper, Thomas (b. Leicester, March 
28th, 1805; d. July 15th, 1892). “The 
Purgatory of Suicides” (1845); “Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances ” (1845) ; 
“The Baron’s Yule Feast” (1846); 
“ The Condition of the People ” (1846) ; 
“ TheTriumphs of Perseverance” (1847); 
“ The Triumphs of Enterprise” (1847) ; 
“Alderman Ralph” (1853): “The 
Family Feud” (1854); “The Bridge of 
History over the Gulf of Time” (1871) : 
“'fhe Verity of Christ’s Resurrection” 

S , etc. Edited in 1849 TAe Plain 
?r, and in 1850 Cooper's Jow'naL 
his Autobiography (1872). Poetical 
‘Works (1878). 


Corelli, Marie (b. 1864). “A Ro^ 
mance of Two Worlds ” (1886) : “ Ven- 
detta” (1886); “Thelma” (1887); 
“Ardath” (1889): “My Wonderful 
Wife” (1889); “Wormwood” (1890); 
“The Soul of Lilith” (1892) ; “Barab- 
bas” (1893) : “ Sorrows of Satan ” (1 89.3) ; 
“The Mighty Atom” (1896); “The 
Murder of Delicia” (1896); “Ziska” 
(1897); “Jane” (1897). 

Cornwall, Barry. {See Pbocteb.) 

Coiich, Arthur Thomas QuiUer, 

“Q” Cb. 1863). “Dead Man’s Rock” 
(1887); “The Astonishing Histoiy of 
Troy Town” (1888); “The Spleudiil 
Spur” (1889) ; “ Noughts and Crosses ” 
(1891); “Tho Blue Pavilions” (1891); 
“ Tho W.arwickshire Avon ” (1892) ; “ I 
Saw Three Ships,” (1892) ; “ The Delec- 
table Duchy ” (1893) ; “ Green ” 
(1893); “Wandering Heath” (1895); 
“Adventures iu Criticism” (1896); Con- 
clusion of “St. Ives” (1897); “ The Ship 

I of Stars ” (1899). 

I Courthope, ' Professor William 
John, C.B. (b. 1842). “ Genius of 

Spenser” (1868); “Ludibra Lunm” 
(1869); “Paradise of Birds” (1870); 
“Addison” (1884) ; “Liberal Move- 
ment in English Literature” (1885); 
“A History of English Poetry,” vol. i. 
(1895). 

Cowloy, Abraham (b. 1618; d. 
1607). “Poetical Blossoms” (103.3); 
“ Naiifragium Joculare, Comoedia ” 
fl63S) ; “Love’s Riddle, a. Pastoral 
Comedy” (1038); “A Satyi* against 
Separativity ” (1642); “A Satyr; the 
Puritan and the Papist” (1643); “The 
Mistresse ; or, Severall Copies of Love 
Verses” (1647); “Four Ages of Eng- 
land ” (1648) ; “ The Guardian, a 

Comedie ” (1650) ; “Ode upon the 
Blessed Restoration and Beturne of 
Charles the Second ” (1660) ; “A Pro- 
position for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy” (1661) Vision 
concerning his late Pretehaed Highness, 
Cromwell the Wicked ” (1661} ; “ Plaii- 
tarum Libri duo ” (1662) ; “ Verses upon 
Several Occasions ’’ (1663) ; “ Cutter^of 
Coleman Street, a Comedy ” (1603) ; 
“Poemata Latina” (1668); and “A 
Poem on the late Civil War ” (1679). 
His conrolete Works, with “Life,” bv 
Bish6p Sprat, appeared in 1688. His 
select Works were edited by Bishop Hurd 
in 1772-77 ; his “ Prose Works, .includ- 
ing liis Essays in Prose and Verse^??'1826. 

Cowper, WUUam (b. 1731 ; d. 
1800) . * ‘ Anti Thelypthora ” (1761); 
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‘‘Table Talk,” “Truth,” “Bxpoatula- 
•tion,” and “ The Froeress of Error ” 
(1782); “John Gilpin,” a ballad (1782) ; 
“The Task” (1784); “Tirocinium” 
(1784) ; a translation of Homer (17^ ; 
Gay’s “fables” in Latin and “The 
Castaway” (1799). An edition of his 
Works wks edited by Southey, and in- 
cludes his “Life,” Poems, Correspond- 
ence, and Tran^tions complete. See 
also Poems, edited by Br. John Johnson 
(1808) ; “ The Works and Correspond- 
ence, with Life,” by Grimshaw (1836) ; 
“Poems and Ti'anslations,” with “Life,” 
by the Rev. H. P. Caiy (1830); 
“ Poems,” with “ Life,” by Sir Han-is 
Nicholas ; and the editions of the Poems 
by Bell,Willmott, Benham (the “ Globe” 
edition), and C. 0* Clarke (1872). For 
additional Biography, eee “Life and 
Posthumous Writings,” by William 
Hayley (1803) ; “ Memoirs of the Early 
Life of William Cowper, written by 
Himbelf” (1816); the “Life,” by 
Thomas Taylor (183d), and that by 
Wright (1892) ; also Cneever’s “ Lec- 
tures on Cowjter ” (18d6). 


Cox, Rev. Sir George William (b. 

1827). “Poems, Legendary and His- 
torical ” (1850) ; “ Tales of Ancient 
Greece ” (1868) ; “ The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations ” (1870) ; “ A History of 
Greece” (1874) ; “British Rule in India” 
(1881^ ; “A Concise History of England” 


Imi) 
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‘ Life of J. W. Colenso ” (1888) ; 
. He also'edited, with W. T. Brando, 
a Dictionary of Science, fJterafnre, ami 
Art. 

Cox, Samuel, D.D. (b. Loudon, 
1826; d. March 29th, 1893), “The 
Secret of Life ” (1866) ; “ Quest of tlie 
Chief Good” (1868); “The Resurrec- 
tion” (1860); “An Expositor’s Note- 
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Book of Ruth ” (1876) ; “ Salvator 
Mundi ” (1877) ; “ Expository Essays 
and Discourses” (1877); “Commentary 


The 

The 


on the Book of Job ' (1880) ; 

(jlenesis of Evil,” etc. (1880) ; ~ J.110 
Lamer Hope” (1883) ; “Balaam” (1884) : 
** ]£racles ” (1884) ; “ Expositions ” 
(1885. and 1888): “The House and its 
Builder,” etc. (1888). First editor of 
the Ilsppositot\ 

Crabbe, George (b. Aldborough, 
Suffolk, December 24th, 1764 ; d. Trow- 
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bridge, Wiltshire, February 8tb, 1832). 
“ Inebriet^” ‘ “ -r.— <. 


0, Wiltshire, Fc 
_.briet£” (1775) ; 
(I77bj; ** The Libra! 


(1779) ; 
Tillage” 


“ The Candidate ” 
brary” (1781); “The 
(1783); M.the .Newspaper” 


(1786) ; “ The Parish Register ” (1807) ^ 

“ The Borough ” G81Q) ; “ Tales in 
Verse” (1812); “Tales of the HaU” - 
(1819) ;“ Variation of Publick Opinion as . 
it Reacts Religion ” (1817) ; “ Outlines : 
of Natural Theology ” (1840) ; and 
“Posthumous Sermons ’ ’ (186u) . ‘ ‘ Life,! ’ > 
by his sou, in 1838. also T. E. 
Kebbel’s “Life.” For Ciiticism, 
Jeffrey’s and Roscoe’s Essays. , 

Craik, Mrs. (See MuiiOOH, Dinah. 
Mabia.) 

Craik, George Lillie (b. Fifeshire, 
1798 ; d. June, 1866). “ The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties” (1831) ; 
“A History of English Literature” 
(1844) ; “ A Manual of English Litera- 
ture • ” “ A History of the Origin of the 
Euglisli Language ; ” “ Spenser and his' 
Poetry ; ” “ Bacon : his Writings and 
Philosophy” (1846); “The English of. 
Shakespeare;” “A History of British 
(Commerce from the Earliest Time,;” 
V The Romance of the Peerage ” (1850) ; 
etc. 

Cranmer, niomas (b. Aslactou, 
Notts., July 2ud, 1489 ; d. at stake, 
Oxford, July 21st, 1556). “ CatechismuB, 
that is to say, a Shorte Instruction into 
Christian Religion for the singular Com- 
moditie and Profyte of Children and. 
Yong People” (lo48) ; “A Defence of 
the True and Cathohko Doctrine of lhc% 
Saemment, with a Confutation of .Sundry 
Errors conceruyng the Same” (1.051))’; 
“ All Answer unto a Crafty and Sophis- 
tic.il Cavillatiou devised by Stephen 
Gardner, Byshop of ^A'^inchester, agnynst 
the Trewe and Godly Doctrine of the 
inoste Holy Sacrament ” ( 1501) ; “ A Con- 
futation of Unwritten Verities, both hi 
the Holye Scriptures and most Auncient 
Autors ” (1558) ; etc. “ Works ” edited 
by the Rev. H. Jenkyns (1834), and by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox, for the Parker Society,' 
ASee Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” the “Lives” by Strype 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (1831), Qox 
(1844), and J. M. Norton (1863) ; and 
“ Vindication of Cranmer’s Character,” 
by D’Anbign4 (1849). 

CraiGiaw; Richard (b. London, circa 
1616; d. circa 1650). “Epigrammata 
Sacra ” (1634) ; “ Steps to the Temple ” 
(1646); etc. Works (1868). 

Crawfdrd and Baloarres, lEarl of, 

Alexander William, Lord Liudsay (b. 
October 16th, 1812; d. 1880); “Letters 
on Eg}^pt” (1838) ; “The Evidence and 
Theory of Christianity” (1841) ; “Pro- 
gression by Antagonism (1846) 
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Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art” (1847) ; “The Lives of the liud- 
says” (1849); “The Case of Gorham 

the Bishop of Exeter ” (1850) ; “ Scep- 
ticism and the Chnrch of England” 
(1861); “(Ecumenicity” (1870); “Argo” 
(1876) ; etc. 

Creasy, Sir Edward (b. 1812; d. 
1878). “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World” (1851); “The Rise and 
Progress of the British Constitution” 
(1856) ; “ The History of the Ottoman 
Turks” (1854-56); “The History of 
England from the Earliest to the Present 
Time” (1869-70); “The Imperial and 
Colonial Institunons of the Britannic 
Empire” (1872). 

Creigbton, Rlglit Bev. Maadell, 

D.D.(b.l843). “Ageof Elizabeth,” “Life 
of Simon de Montfort,” “The Tudors 
and the Reformation” (1876); “History 
of the Papacy during the Period of 
the Reformation ” (1882-6) ; “ Thomas 
Wolsey” (1888); “CarUsle” (1889); 
“ Persecution and Tolerance” (1895). 

Crookett, S. R. (b. Duchrae, 1859). 
“Dulce Cor*' (1886) ; “ Stickit Minister *’ 
(1893); “Raiders,” “ Mad Sir Uchtred,*’ 
“Lilac Sun bonnet,** “Play Actress,’* 
(1894); “Bog-M 3 rrtle and Peat,** “Men 
of the Moss-Hags,** “ Sweetheart 
Travellers** (1895); “Cleg Kelly,” 
“The Grey Man** (1896); “Lad’s 
Love,** “ Lochinvar,** “ Sir Toady 
Lion *’ (1897) ; “ The Standard-Bearer,” 
“The Red Axe** (1898); “The Black 
Douglas,” “lone March,” “Kit Ken- 
nedy** (1899). 

Croker, John Wilson (b. 1780 ; d. 
1857). “Familiar Epistles on the Dish 
Stage*’ (1803); “ An Intercepted Letter 
from Canton** (1805) ; “Songs of Tra- 
falgar” (1806); “A Sketch of Ireland, 
Past and Present ** ( 1807) ; “ The Battle 
of Talavera** (1809); “The Battle of 
Albuera ** (181 1) ; contributions to The 
Quarterly Review, 

Croker, Thomas Crolton (b. 1798; 
d. 1854). “Researches in the South of 
Ireland** (1824); “The Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of Ireland ” (1825) ; 
“ Legendsof the Lakes ** (1828) ; “Daniel 
0*Rourke** (1828) ; “Barney Mahoney** 
(1832) ; “My Village versus Our Village” 
(1832) ; “ThePopular Songs of Ireland ” 

ffi ; “ The ftur of M. Boullaye le 
in Ireland** (1844). 

Crowe, Birs. Catherine (b. 1800 ; d. 
1876), “ Susan Hopley ** (1841) ; “ Men 
and Women** (1843) ; “Lily !Dawson** 
(1847); “Pippie’s Warning*’ (1848); 


“ The Night Side of Nature *^ (1848) ; 

“ Light and Darkness ** (1850) ; “ Adven- ' 
tures of a Beauty** (1862) ; “ The Last 
Portrait” (1871). 

Cruden, Alexander (b. Aberdeen, 
May 31st, 1700 ; d. Islington, November 
1st, 177(5* Complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures** (1737) ; “A 
Scripture Dictionary ; or, Guide to the 
Holy Scriptures ** (1770) ; etc. 

Cumberland, Richard (b. Cam- 
bridge, February 19th, 1732 ; d. London, 
May 7th, 1811). “The West Indian** 
(1771); “The Wheel of Fortune;'* 
“The Jew;** and “The Fashionable 
Lover; ** three Novels, entitled “ Arun- 
del” (1789), “Henry** (1795), and 
“John do Lancaster ; ** and some poems : 
“Calvary; or, the Death of (Shrist” 
(1792); “The Bxodiad** (1807-8); and 
“Retrospection** <1811); “Anecdotes 
of Eminent Spanish Painters ** (1782) ; 
“The Observer** (1785). Posthumous 
Dramatic Works, edited by Jansen, in 
1813. The “ Memoirs of Richard Cum- 
berland, written by Himself,*’ appeared 
in 1806. 

Cunningham, Allan (b. Blackwood, 
near Dumfries, 1784 ; d. October 20th, 
1842). “Memoirs of Mark Macrabin, 
the Cameronian ; ” “Sir Maimaduke 
Maxwell;” “ Tiuditional Tales of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry ; ” “ Paul 
Jones;” “Sir Michael Scott;” “Lord 
Roldan;” “The Maid of Elvar;” 
“Lives of Eminent British Paiutei's, 
Sculptors, and Architects ; ” “A Life of 
David Wilkie ; ” and an edition of 
Burns, with memoir. “ Poems and 
Songs ” edited by Peter Cunningham in 
1847. See liis “Life” by David Hogg 
(1875). 

Cunningham, Peter (b. Pimlico, 
April 7th, 1816 ; d. May, 1869). “ A 

Handbook to Lond<m ; ”a “ Life of Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden ; ” a “ Handbook 
to Westminster Abbey ; ** a “ Life of 
Inigo Jones;** “Modern London;” a 
“Memoir of J, M. W. Turner;” and 
“The Story of Nell Gwj'nne ; ** besides 
editions of “ The Songs of England and 
Scotland;” Campbell’s “Specimens of 
the English Poets ; ** the Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith; Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets;” MaBsiiigei‘*s Works; and the 
“ Letters ” of Horace Walpole. 


D 

Dale, Robert Wm,, D.D., I^D. 

(b. London, December 1st, 1829.; 
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d. Birmingham, March 13th, 1895). 
“ Life of John Angell James ” (1861) ; 
“Protestantism” (1874) ; “The Atone- 
ment;” “The Epistle to the Ephe- 
elians” (1882); “A Manual of Congre- 
gationali Prmcmles” (1884); “Laws 
of Christ for Common Life ” (1884) ; 
“ Impressions of Australia ” (1889) ; 
“ The Living Christ and the Four Gos- 
pels (1890): “The Fellowship of 
Christ” (1891) ; “ Christian Doctrine ” 
(1894) ; etc. Edited the Congregaiionalist, 


Dalling and Bulwer, Lord (b. 

1804 ; d. 1872). “ Ode on the Death of 
Napoleon” (1822); “The Autumn in 
Greece” (1826) ; “The Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes” (1834) ; “ ALife of Lord 
Byron ” (1835) ; “ Historical Characters ” 
(1867); “Life of Lord Palmerston” 
(1871-74); “Sir Robert Peel” (1874). 

Daniel, Samuel (b. Taunton, 1562 ; 
d. Beckington, near Frome, Somerset- 
shire, Oct^er 14th, 1619). “Delia and 
Ro^mond” (1592); “The Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster 
and York” (1696-1609); “Philotas;” 
“Cleopatra” (1599); “Hymen’s Tri- 
umph” (1615) ; etc. Works in 1623. 


D'Arblay, Madame (b. King’s Lynn, 
1752; d. Bath, 1840). “Evelina” 
(1778) ; “ Cecilia ” (1782) ; “Edwin and 
Elgitha” (1795); “Camilla” (1796); 
“ The Wanderer ; or, Female Difficulties” 
n814) ; and “ Memoirs of Dr. Charles 
Bumey ” (1832). Her “ Diary,” edited 
by her niece, Vvas published in 1846. 
For Biography and Criticism, see Jeaffre- 
son’s “Novels and Novelist*;” Miss 
Kavanagh’s “English Women of Let- 
ters;” and Macaulay’s “Essays.” 


Darwin, diaries Robert (b. Feb- 
ruaiy 12th, 1809 ; d. April 19th, 1882). 
“ Journal of Researches in Various Coun- 
tries visited by H.M.S. Beagle in 1831- 
36 ; ” “ The Structure and Distribution 
of Coral Reefs” (1842); “Geological 
Observations on Volcanic Islands ” 
G844) ; “ Geological Observations on 
South America” (1846) ; “Monograph 
of the Family Cirrhipedia” (1851); 
“ The Fossil Lepodidee of Great Britain ” 
(1855); “The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection” (1859); 
“ Fertilisation of Orchids ” (1862) ; 
“ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants 5 or, the Principles of Variation, 
Inheritance, Reversion, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domesti- 
cation ” (1867) ; “ The Descent of Man, 
andlSelection m Relation to Sex ” (1871) ; 
“The Expression of Emotion in Man 


and Animals” (1872) ; “Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants” (1875) ; 
“ Insectivorous Plants” (1875); “Eifects 
of Cross-Fertilisation in Plants ” (1876) ; 
“Formation of V^etable Mould” (1881). 
See Krause’s “Charles Darwin, und 
sein VerhiiltniSs zu Deutschland” (1885) ; 
and “ Lives” by J. G. Romanes (1882), 
Grant Allen (1885), Francis Darwm 
(1887), and T. G. Bettany (1887). 

Darwin, Erasmus (b. Elton, Not- 
tinghamshire, December 12th, 1731 ; d. 
Derby, August 18th, 1802). “ The 

Botanic Garden” (1791); “Zoonomia: 
or, the Laws of Organic Life” (1794- 
96) ; “ A Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education in Boarding Schools ” (1797) ; 
“ Phytologia ; or, the Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening” (1799); 
“The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin 
of Society” (1803) ; and “The Shrine of 
Nature.” “Works ” in 1809. “Memoirs, 
with Anecdotes and Criticisms,” by Miss 
Seward in 1804; Ki*ause’s “Erasmus 
Darwin ” (translated, 1829). 

Dasent, Sir George Webbe (b. 
St. Vincent, 1820). “ The Prose or 

Younger Edda” (1842); “The^hilus 
Eutychianus, from the original Greelc, 
in Icelandic, Low German, and other 
Languages ” (1845) ; “The Norseman in 
Iceland” (1855); “Popular Tales from 
the Noree, with an Inti’oductory Essay ” 
(1859); “The Story of Gisli, from the 
Icelandic” (1866); “Annals of an 
Eventful Life ” (1870) ; “ Three to 

One” (1872); “Jest and Earnest” 
(1873) ; “ Tales from the Field ” (1873) ; 
“Half a Life” (1874); and “The 
Vikings of the Baltic ” (1875). 

Davenant, Sir William (b. Ox- 
ford, 1605 ; d. London, Apiil 7th, 1668) . 
“The Tragedy of Albovine, King of 
the Lombards” (1629); “The Cruel* 
Brother” (1630); “The Just Italian” 
(1630) ; “ The Temple of Love ” 

(1634) ; “ The Triumphs of the Prince 
d’Amom*” (1635); “The Flatouick 
Lovers” (1636); “Tlie Witts” (1636); 

“ Britannia Triiynphans ” (1637) ; ‘ ‘ Ma- 
dagascai', and other Poems” (1638); 

“ Salmacida Spolia ” (1639) ; “ The TJn- 
fortunate Lovers” (1643); “London, 
King Charles, his Augusta, or Citv 
Royal” (1648); “Love and Honour^’ 

e ; “Gondibert, an Heroic Poem” 

; “ The Cruelty of the Spaniards 
in jreru” (1658) ; “A Panegyric to his 
Excellency the Lord General Mouck” 
(1659); “The History of Sir Francis 
Drake ” (1659) ; “ A Poem on his Sacred 
Majesties Most Happy Return to His 
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Dominions” (1660); “The Sie^ of 
Ehodes” (1663) ; “ The Rivals ” (1668) ; 
and “The M^’s a Master” (1668). 
His Works were printed collectively in 
1672-73. 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys, 
PIlD., LlkD. (b. Colchester, May 12th, 
1843). “Buddhism” (1877) ; “Budd- 
hist Birth Stories” (1880) ; “ Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Buddhism” (1881), etc. - 

Davidson, John (h. 1857). “Bruce ” 
(1886) ; “ Plays ” (1889) ; “ In a Music- 
hall, etc.” (1891); “Perfer^id” (1891): 
“Tlie Great Men and a Practical 
Novelist” (1891); “Fleet Street Ec- 
logues” (1893): “A Random Itiner- 
ary” (1893); “Sentences and Para- 
graphs” (1893); “Baptist Lake” (1894); 
‘‘Ballads and Songs” (1894); “The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender ” 
(1894): “Collected Edition of Plays” 
(1894); “Fleet Street Eclogues ll.” 
(1895) ; “ New Balhids ” (1896) : “ God- 
frida,” “The Last Ballad” (1898). ' 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D., LLJ>. 
(b. Ballymena, Ireland, 1807). “ Sacred 
Hermeneutics” (1843); “The Eccle- 
siastical Polity of the New Testa- 
ment” (1848 and 1858); “An Intro- 
duction to the New Testament” (1848) ; 
“The Interpretation of the Bible” 
(1856); “The English Old Testament 
Version Revised ” (1873) ; an English 
version of Tischendorf’s “New Tesfci- 
ment” (1875); “The Canon of the 
Bible” (1877); “The Doctrine of Last 
Things” (1882). 

Davies, Rev. John Llewelyn (b. 

Chichester, Febioiary 26th, 1826), has 
translated, coniointly with Dr, Vaughan, 
“The Republic” of Plato; edited the 
£])istle8 to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon ; and written “ The Mani- 
festation of the Son of God ” (1864) ; 

“ Morality according to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper” (1866) ; “The Gospel 
and Modem Life ” (1869); “Theology 
and Morality” (1873); “Warnings 
against Superstition ” (1874) ; “ Order 
and Growth” (1891), etc. 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 
Lord (b. 1836, d. 1896). “ Philoctetes ” 

n ; “Rehearsals” (1870); “Search- 
e Net ” (1873) : “ Soldiei of For- 
tune ” (1876) ; “ Guide to the Stu^ of 
Book-Plates ” (1880) ; “ Poems, Dra- 
matic and Lyrical ” (1893 and 1895). 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas (b. 1814). 

“ The Waldenses ” (1842) ; “ Searches 
after Proserpine” (1843); “ En^sh 


Misrule and Irish Misdeeds^*' (1848); 
“Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred” 
(1853) ; “ The Church Establishment , of 
Mand” (1867); “The Church, Settle, 
ment of Ireland ” (1868) ; “ The Legends 
of St. Patrick” (1872); “Lefbnds. of 
the Saxon Saints” (1879); “OohsBtu- 
tional and Unconstitutional Political 
Action” (1881); “Foray of ' Queen 
Meade, una- other Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age” (1882); “ St.. Peter’s 

Chains” (1888); “Mediaeval Records 
and Sonnets” 0893) ; “ Religious Prob- 
lems of the Nineteenth Century ” (1893); 
•‘BccoUeetions’* (1897). 

Defoe, Daniel (b. London, 1661 ; d. 
London, 1731). “ Presbytery Rough- 

drawn” (1683) ; “A Ti'act against the 
Proclamation of the Repeal of the Penal 
Laws ” (1687) ; “A Tract upon the Dis- 
pensing Power ” (168^ ; “ Essay on 
Piojects ” (1697); “The True-Born s 
Englishman” (1701); “The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters ” (1702) ; “ A 
Hymn to the Pillory” (1703); “Jure 
Divino” (1706); “A History of the 
Union ” (1709) ; “ Reasons ajminst the 
Succession of the House of Hanover” 
(1713) ; “ Appeal to Honour and Jus- 
tice ” (171^ ; “ Robinson Crusoe ” 

G719) ; “Captain Singleton” (1720): 
“Duncan Campbell” (1720); “Moll 
Flanders” (1721); “ Colonel * Jack ” 
(1722) ; “Journal of tlie Plague ” (1722) ; 
“Memoira of a Cavalier” (1723) ; “Rox- 
ana” (1724) : “ New Voyage Round the 
World” (1725): “The Lire of Captain 
Carleton (1728), etc. Works in' 1841. 
“Life, and Recently -discovered Writ- 
ings,” by Lee, in 1869. See also tlje 
Biographies by Chalmers (1790), Wilson 
(1830). Forster (1855), Chadwick (1859), 
and Wright (1894). For Criticism, see 
Foster’s “ Essays,” Masson’s “ British 
Novelists,” Kihgsl^’s introduction to 
his edition of “Kobinson Crusoe,” 
Roscoe’s “Essays,” Lamb’s “Works,” 
Scott’s “Biographies,” Stephen’s * ‘ Hours 
in a Library,” and Minto’s monograph. 

Dekker, Thomas (b. c\rca 1570 ; d. ' 
1637). “ Phaeton ” (1597) ; “ Old For- 
tunatus ” (1600) ; “Shoemaker’s HoU- 
day” (1600); “ Satiro-mastix ” (1602), 
etc. Works (1878). 

l>eiiham. Sir John (b, Dublin, 1615 ; 
d. March, i668). “ Oboper’s ifill ” a 

poem (1642); and “The Sophy, a 
tragedy (1642). Poems and ^mnsla^ 
tions collected ill 1709 and 1719. v See 
Wood’s “Athense Ozonienses” and 
J ohnson’s'“ Lives of the Poets.” 
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Dllidlii. TboiKuw Frognalle D.D. 

(b. Calcutta, 1776 ; d. November 18th, 
1847). Poems’^ (1797); ** An Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Bare and 
Valuable Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics ” (1803); Bibliomania, 
or Book Madness** (1811); “Biblio- 
theca Sijenseriana ” (1814); “The Bib- 
liographical Decameron ; or. Ten Days* 
Pleasant Discom'se upon Illuminated 
Manuscripts, etc.*’ (1817); “Sermons** 
(l820-2f5) ; “The Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian, and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany ’ * (1821) ; * ‘ -ffides Althorpi- 
ante** (1822) ; “The Library Companion** 

a ; “La Belle Marianne : a Tale of 
and Woe** (1824); “Sunday 
Library ** (1831) ; “Bibliophobia ** (1832) ; 
“A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Coun- 
ties of England and of Scotland” (1838) ; 
nnd editions of the works of Ames, Sir 
'Ihomas More, Thomas si Kempis, Fene- 
lon, and others. tSt'fi his “Beminisconces 
of a Literary Life ** (L836). 


Dloken8» Charles (b. Landpoil;, 
Hampshire, February 7th, 1812; d. 
Gadshill, June 9th, i87^. “ Sketches 

by Boz ** (1836) ; “ The Pickwick 
Papers’* (1836) ; “ Sunday under Three 
Heads’* (1836); “The Strange Gentle- 
man *’ (1830) ; “ The Village Coquettes” 
(1830); “Oliver Twist” (1838) ; “Nich- 
olas Nickleby ** (1838) ; “ The Old Curi- 
osity Shoj) ** (1840) ; “ Bamaby Budge ** 
(1840) ; “ American Notes (1842) ; 
‘ * Martin Cliuzzlewit ’ * (1843) ; “A Christ- 
mas Carol” (1843); “Tl!b Chimes’* 
(1844); “Dorabej and Son” (1846); 
“The Haunted Man” (1847); “Davul 
Copperfield ” (1849) ; “ITie Child’s His- 
tory of England ” (1851) ; “ Bleak 

House” (1852) ; “Hiird Times” (1854); 
“Little Dorrit” (1855); “A Tale of 
Two Cities” (1859); “Hunted Down” 
(1860) ; “ The Unlft>mmercial Traveller ” 
(I860) ; “ Great Expectations” (1801) ; 
“Our Mutual Friend” (1864); “The 
Holiday Bomance” (1868) ; ^*The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” unfinished 
(1870); “Speedids” (1871); and vari- 
ous Christmas numbers, or jportions of 
Christmas numbers, in Alt the Year 
Mound. “Letters” (1879). For Bio- 
graphy, eee “ A Sto^ of his Life,” by 
Eieodore Taylor (1870).; the “Life” by 
B. S. Mackenzie (1870) ; and the “Life” 
by John Forster, completed in 1873; 
“ Charles Dickens ” by Mary Dickens 
,(1886) ; and T, Morzial’s Biography 
(1887). ^0 also “ Sketch ” and “ Thmgs 
and People ” by G. A. Sala ; “ Yester- 


days with Authors,” by J. T. Fields. 
For Criticism, see “Essays” by George 
Brimley; (ieorge Stott in The Contem-' 
porary Meview ‘for February,- 1869; 
Jeaffreson’s “Novels and Novelists;” 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Stvles ; ” 
Buchanan’s “ Master Spirits ; ” J^ome’s 
“ New l^irit of the Age ; ” J^he Wesf- 
minster Itevieiv for July, 1864, and April, 
I860 ; Canning’s “ Philosophy of Charles 
Dickens ” (1880), etc. 

DiUce, Sir Charles Wentworth 

(b. 1843). “ Greater Britain ” (1808); 
“ The Fall of Prince Florestan of Mo- 
naco ” (1874) ; “The Eastern Question ” 
(1878); “European Politics” (1887); 
“ The British Army ” (1888) ; “Problems 
of Gimter Britain ” (1890) ; “ Imperial 
Defence” (part author) (1892). Has 
edited “ The Papers of a Critic ” by his 
gmndfatlier. 



Dilke, Lady fimllla Frances (for- 
merly Mrs. Murk Pattison, nee Strong). 
“The Benaissance of Art in France” 
“Claude Lorraine,” in French 
“The Shrine of Death, etc.” 
“Act in the Modem State” 
“The Shrine of Love,” etc. 
^ , Edited Memoirs of Mark Patti- 

son (1885). 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Bcacons- 
field (b. London, December 2l8t, 1804 ; 
d. Loudon, April 19th, 1881). “Vivian 
Grey” (1826 and 1827) ; “The Vo\"ago 
of Captain Poponilla” (1828) ; “The 
Young Duke” (1831); “Coiitariiii Flem- 
ing” (1832); “Tlie Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy” (1833); “The Bise of Iskan 
der” (183.3) ; “ Ixion in Heaven” (1833) 
“Tlie Bevoliitioimry Epic” (1834) 
“Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion ” (1830 ; Letters of Bunnyraede ’ 
(1835); “Henrietta Temple” ’(1837) 
“Venetia” (1837); “Alarcos,” a tra- 
gedy (1839) ; “ Coningsby ; or, the New 
Generation” (1844); “Sybil; or, the 
Two Nations?* (1846); “Tancred; or, 
the New Crusade** (1847);, “Lord 
George Bentinck, a Political Bio- 
graphy ” (1851)-; “ Church and Queen ; 
Speeches” (1865) ; “ Constittitional Be- 
form: Speeches ”(1866); “Parliamentary 
Beform; Speeches” (1867); “Speeches 
on Conservative Policy” (1870) ; “ Lo- 
thair” (1871); “Adclress at Glasgow 
University” (1873) ; and “Endymion” 

S . &e “Life ” by O’Connor (1879), 
ies (1880), Clarigny (1880), Foggo 
(1881), and Fronde (1890)^; McCarthf s 
“History of Our Own Time” (1878- 
80) ; Clayden’s “ England under Lord 
Beaconsfield” (1879); “The Selected 
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Speeches pf Lord Beaconsiield.” edited 
by T. E. Kebbel. 


Disraeli, Isaac (b. Enfield, 1766; 
d. Brudeuham House, Bucks, 1848). 

Poetical Epistle on the Abuse of 
Satire ” (1789) ; “ A Defence of Poetry ** 
(1790) ; “ Vaurien ” (1797); “ Romances” 
(1799) ; “ Narrative Poems ” flSOS) : 
“ Flim-Flams ” (1806); “ Despotism; or, 
the Fall of the Jesuits” (1811) ; “The 
History of Cupid and Psyche” (1813) ; 
“The Life and Reign of Charles I.” 
(1828-31); “The Genius of Judaism” 
(1833) ; “The Crisis Examined ” (1834) ; 
and a few others, besides his better 
known works, “ The Curiosities of 
Literature” (1791, 1793, 1823); “The 
Calamities of Authors” (1812); “The 
Quarrels of Authors” (1814); “The 
Literary Character” (1816): and “The 
Literary and Political Character of 
James I.” (1816). 

Dixon, William Hepworth (b. 

Newton Heath, Yorkshire, June 30th, 
1821 ; d. December, 1879). “ John 

Howard, a Memoir ” (1849) ; “ A Life of 
William Penn” (1851) ; “ Robert Blake, 
Admiral and General, at Sea ” (1852) ; 
“ The Personal History of Lord Bacon ” 
(1860); “The Holy Land” (1865); “New 
America” (1867); “Spiritual Wives” 
(1868); “Free Russia^’ (1870); “Her 
Majesty’s Tower ” (1871) ; “ The 

Switzers ” (1872) ; “ Two Queens ” 
(1873); “Wliite Conquest” (1875); 
“Diana, Lady Lyle” (1877); “Ruby 
Grey ” (1878); “ Royal Windsor” (1878); 
“British Cyprus” (1879). Edited the 
Alhmaemn, 


Dobell, Sydney (b. near London, 
1824 ; d. November 14th, 1874). ” The 
Roman ” (1850) ; “ Sonnets on the War ” 
(with Alex. Smith, 1853); “Balder” 
(1854); “England in Time of War” 
(1856); “ Parliament^ Reform” (1865); 
“England’s Day’t (1871); “Poetical 
Works ” (1875) ; “ Thoughts on Art, 
Philosophy, and Religion” (1876). 
“ Life (1878) . See also John NichoPs 
“ Introductoiy Notice and Memoirs to 
the Poetical Works of Sydney Dobell.” 


Dobson, Henry Austin (b. Ply- 
mouth, January 18th, 1840). “ Vig- 

nettes in Rhyme ” (1873) ; “ Vers de 
Soci^te” (1873) Proverbs in Porce- 
lain” (1877) ; “The Life of Fielding” 
in the Mnmeh Men of Letters series ; 
“ The Life of Hogarth^’ (1879) ; “ Old- 
World Idyls” (1B83) ; “ At the Sign of 
the Lyre»»^(1886) ; “lie Life of Steele V 
, (1886) j “ I^e of Oliver Goldsmith 


(1888) ; “ Poems on Several Occasions ” 
(1889); “Four Frenchwomen” (1890) ; 
“ Horace Walpole ” (1890) ; “ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes ’ ’(1892, 1895, and 1896), 

Doddridge, Philip, D.D. (b. London, 
June 26th, 1702 ; d. Lisbon, Octobd^ 26th, 
1751). “ Some Remarkable Passagesin the 
Life of Colonel James Gardiner” (1747); 
“ The Rise and Progress of Religion in. 
the Soul” (1750); “The Family Ex- 
positor ” (1760) ; “ A Courae of Lectures 
on the Principal Subjects in Pneu- 
matology. Ethics, and Divinity ” (1794) ; 
and “Sermons on Vai'ious Subjects” 
(1826). “Memoirs,” by Job Orton 
(1766); “Life” (1831). 

Dods, Professor Marcus, D.D, (b. 

Belf ord, Northumberland, 1 834) . ‘ ‘ The 
Pi’ayer that Teaches to Pray’’ (1863) ; 
“The Epistles to the Seven "Churches ” 
(1867); “Israel’s Iron Age” 0874); 
“ Mohammed, Buddha, and Chiist ” 
(1877) ; “ The Parables of Our Lord ” 
(1886) ; “ An Introduction to the New 
Testament ” (1888) ; “ Erasmus . and 
other Essays” (1891). 

Donaldson, Principal James, 
LL.D. (b. Aberdeen, April 26th, 1831). 
“ Critical History of Chnstian Literature 
and Doctrine from the Death of the 
Apostles to the Nicene Council ” (1804- 
66), etc. Co-editor of “The Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library.” 

Donne, Jobn, D.D. (b. London, 1573 ; 
d. March Slat, 1631). “The Pseudo- 
Martyr” (1610); “Conclave Ignatii; 
or, Ignatius^, his Conclave” (1611) ; “An 
Elegy on the Untimely Death of the 
Incomparable Prince Heniy” (1613).; 
“ Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, 
and Severall Steps in my Sickness” (1624); 
“An Anatomy of the World” (1625) ; 
“ PolydoTOn ; or, aMEiscellaniaof Morall, 
Philosophical, and Theological Sen- 
tences ’’ (1631) ; “ Death^s Duell ” 

(1632) ; “ A Sheaf ox Miscellany Epi- 
grams” (1632); “Juvenilia; or, Cer- 
taine Par^oxes and Problems” (1633) ; 
“ Bia Thanatos ” (1644) ; “ Essays in 
Divinity” (1651) ; “Letters to Severall 
Persons of Honour” (1651) ; and other 
“ Works,” collected in 163o, and repub- 
lished with a “Memoir” by Dean Al- 
ford in 1839. “Sermons,” with a 
“ Life ” by Izaak Walton, in 1640-49, 

Doran, John, LLJ>, (b. 1807; d. 
January 25th, 187^. “History and 
Antiquities of the Town and Borough 
of Reading” (1835); “Filia Dolorosa, 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Angouldme ” 
(1852); Anthon’s “Anabasis of Xeno- 
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phon (1853) ; ** A Life of Dr* Young ” 
(1854); “Table Traits, and l^methmg 
on Them^'' (1854) ; “ Habits and Men” 

S ; “Lives of the Queens of the 
I of Hanover” (1855) ; “Knights 
and tb»ir Days” (1856); “Monarchs 
Betired from Business ” (1857): “The 
History of Court Fools ” (1868) ; “ New 
Pictures and Old Panels” (1859) ; “The 
Lost Journals of Horace Walpole” 
(1859) ; “ Lives of the Princes of VWes ” 
(I860); “ A Memoir of Queen Adelaide ” 
(1861) ; “The Bentley Ballads” (1861) ; 
‘■Their MajestiesV Servants’* (1863); 
“ Saints and Sinners; or, In Church and 
About It** (1868); “A Lady of the 
Last Century— Mrs. Elizabeth Mon- 
tague ’* (1873) ; “ ‘ Mann * and Mlanners 
at the Court of Florence, 1740-1786” 
(1875); “London in Jacobite Times” 
(1878); “Memories of our Great Towns” 
(1878), etc. Edited N'otes and Queries. 

Dowden, Professor Edward, LL.D. 

(b. Cork, May 3rd, 1843). “Shake- 
speare: A Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art ** (1875) ; “ Poems ; “ Studies 

in Literature” (1878); “Southey” 
(1878) ; “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets with 
Notes ” (1881) ; “Life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley” (1886); “Transcripts and 
Studies ” (1888) ; “ Introduction to 
Shakespeare” (1893); “ New Studies 
in Literature ” (1895). Editions of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, etc. 


Doylo, Arthur Conan (b. 1859). “A 
Studv in Scarlet’* (1888); “ The Mystery 
of Cloomber,’* “Micah Clarke” 

“The Firm of Girdlestonc,” “The 
Sign of Four,” “The Captain of the 
Polestar;' etc. (1890); “The White 
Company ” (1891) ; “ The Doings of 
KaiHes Haw,” “Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,’* “The Great Shadow,” etc., 
“The Befug^” (1893); “Bound the 
Bed Lamp,” “Th* Parasite” (1894); 
“The sWk-Munro Letters’* (1895); 
“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
“ Bodney^Stone ” (1896); “Uncle Ber- 
nac,” “The Tragedy of the Korosko ’* 
(1897) ; Songs of Action ’* (1898) ; “ A 
Duet, with an occasional chorus ” (1899). 


^ Drayton, Mlohael (b. 1563; d. 1631) 
“Polyolbion?* (1612-22) ; “The Barons* 
Wars;** “ England’s Heroical Epistles;” 
“ The Man in the Moone ; ** “ Endimlon 
and Phcebe;** “Idea; * “The Shep- 
herd’s Garland;” “Matilda;” “Mor- 
thneriados;” “The Owle;” “The 
Battle of Agincourt” (1627); “The 
Muses Elizium : ** “ Piers Gaveston ;” 
»‘Nymphidia, the Court of Faiiy;’* 


and other works, collected in 1752, with 
“An Historical Essay on his Life and 
Writings.” See Hooper’s edition of 
“Works” (1876). 

Driver, Professor Samnel XtoUos, 
D.D. (b. Southampton, 1846). “ Isaiah: 
his Life and Time, and the Writings 
which bear his Name” (1888); “An 
Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament ” (1891) ; “ Sermons on 
Subjects connected with the Old Testa- 
ment ** (1892) ; a “ Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on Deuteronomy ” 
(1895) ; Works on Hebrew, etc. 

Drummond, Professor Henry (b. 

Stirling, 1851 ; d. 1897). “Natural Law 
in the Spiiitual World ” (1883) ; “ Trop- 
ical Africa” (1888); “The Ascent of 
Man” (1894), etc. 

Drummond, Principal James, 
LL.D. (b. Dublin, May 14th, 1835). 
“Spiritual Beligion ” (1870); “The 
Jewish Messiah” (1877); “Introduction 
to the Study of Theology” (1884); 
“Philo- Judaeus” (1888) ; “via, Veritas, 
Vita” (1894). 

Drummond, William (b. Hawthom- 
den, near Edinburgh, December 13th, 
1585; d, December 4th, 1649). “The 
Cypress Grove ; ” “ Tears on the Death 
oi Meliades ” (1613); “ Poems : Amorous, 
Funerall, Divine, Pastorall, in Sonnets, 
Songs, Sextains, Madrigals” (1616); “For 
the Feasting, a Panegyria on the King’s 
Most Excellent Majestie ” (16171 ; 
“Floures of Sion” (1623) ; “Polemo- 
Middinia,carmenMacaronicum” (?1684); 
and “ The History of Scotland from the 
Year 1423 untill the Year 1542 ” (1655). 
His “ Conversations with Ben Jonson ” 
(1619), edited in 1842 by David Laing, 
who also wrote a “ Memoir ” of the poet 
ill the fourth volume of “ Archesologia 
Scotica. * * Poems edited by W. C. Ward, 
with “ Memoir ” (1895). See the 
“ Memoirs ” by Cunningham (1823) and 
Masson (1873). 

Dryden, John (b. Aldwinkle, North- 
amptonshire, August 9th, 1631 ; d. 
London, May lst,l701). “Heroic St^zas 
on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ” 
a658) ; “ Astrroa Bedux” (1660) ; “To 
His Sacred Majesty” (1661); “To my 
Lord Chancellor” (1662); “The Wild 
Gallant” (1663) ; “The Bivnl Ladies” 
(1663) ; “The Indian Queen” (with Sir 
Eobert Howard) (1664) ; “ The Indian 
Emperor ” (1666) ; “Annus Mirabilis” 
(1667) ; “ Essay of Dramatic Poesie ” 
(1667); “Secret Love” (1667); “Sir 
MarfinMarr-aJl’* $1667); “AUforLove” 
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(1668); “An Eveniug’s Love” (1668) ; 
** Tyrannic Love ” (16iS9) ; ” Of Heroick 
Plays ” and “The Conquest of Granada” 
(1672); “Marriage a la Mode” (1672) : 
“ The Assignation ” (1672) ; “ Amboyna ” 
(1673); “The State of Innocence and 
the Fdl of Man ” (1674) ; “ Aufenge 
Zebe; or, the Great Mogul” (lp75T ; 
“CEdipus” (1679); “Limherham'* (1679); 
“Epistles of Ovid” (1679); “The 
Spanish Friar” (1681) ; “Absalom and 
Achitophel” (1681); “The Medal: a 
Satire against Sedition” (1681) ; “Mac- 
Flecknoe” (1682); “Beligio Laid” 
(1682) ; “The Duke of Guise” (1682) ; 

Albion and Albanus ” (1685) ; “ Thre- 
nodia Augustalis ” (1685); “The Hind 
and the Panther” (1687) ; “Britannia 
Bediviva” (1689); “Don Sebastian” 
(1690); “Amphiti-yon” (1690); “King 
Arthur ” (1691) ; “ Gleomenes ” (with 
Thomas Southern) (1692) ; “ Love Tri- 
umphant” (1694); a “Translation of 
Virgil” (1697); “Alexander’s Feast** 
(1697); “Fables” (1700); and other 
works, including translations and edi- 
tions. The dramatic works have been 
frequently reprinted, and editions of the 
poems publiimed by Bell and Christie. 
For Biography, seethe “Lives” by Scott, 
Hooper, and Malone ; for Criticism, Bell, 
Christie, Scott, Johnson’s “ Lives,” 
Hazlitt’s “English Poets,” Campbell’s 
“ Specimens,” Clough’s “ Life and 
Letters,” Lowell’s “ Among my Books,” 
Masson’s “ Es^ys,” and Ward’s “Dra- 
matic Literature. ’- 

Du Maurioi:, George Louis Pal- 
mella Busson (b. March 6th, 1834; 
(1. d896). “Peter Ibbetson” (1891); 
“Trilby” (1894) ; “The Martian ”(1896). 

. DUriby, Thomas (b. Exeter, 1630; 
A. 1723). Wrote twenty-six plays (a 
list of which is given in Lowndes’s 
“Bibliographer’s Manual ”) ; “ Archorie 
Revived ; or, the Bowman’s Excellence : 
an Heroic Poem ” (1676) ; “ The Progi'ess 
of Honesty : a Kndarique Poem ” 
(1681) ; “Butler’a Ghost ; or, Hudibros, 
the Fourth Part, witll Beflectious upon 
these Times ’’(1682) ; “ Songs ” (1687) ; 
“Collins’ Walk through London and 
Westminster, a Poem in Burlesque ” 
(1690) ; “Satires, Elegies, and Odes” 
(1690) ; “ Stories, Moi^ and Comical ” 
(1691) ; “ Tales, Tragical and Comical ” 
(1704) ; “'A Collection of New Ballads” 
(1715) ; “ The Merry Musician ” (1716) ; 
“ New Operas ” (1721) ; and “ The Eng- 
lish Sta^e Italianized, in a new Dramatic 
Entertainment called Dido aud.^nea8 ” 
^(1727). His Dramatic Works appeared 


in a collected form in 1676-1709; His 
poetical pieces were published in six 
volumes, in 1719-20, under the title of 
“Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” and have since been re<^ 
printed. ^ 

Duff, The Right Ben. 9ir Mpunt- 
stuart JClphlnstone Grants G.p.S.L 

(b. 1829). “ Studies on European 

Politics” (1866); “A Glance over 
Europe” (1867) ; “A Politicals urvey ” 
(1868) ; “ East India Financial State- 
ment ” (1869); “Elgin Speeches” 

(1871) ; “ Expedit Laboremus (1872) ; 
“Notes of an Indian Journey ” (1876) : 
“Miscellanies, Literary and Political’’ 
(1879); “Ernest Benon” (189*3). 

Dufferin and Ava, Marquis of, 

Frederick Temple Hamilton Blackwood 
(b. 1826). “Nairative of a Journey 
from Oxford to Skibbereen ” (1848) ; 
“ Lettera from High Latitudes ” (I860) ; 
“ The Honourable Impulsia Gushing- 
toii ; ” “ Irish Emigration and the 
Tenure of Laud in Ireland ; ” “ Con- 
tribution to an Inquiry into the State of 
Ireland,” etc. ; “Speeches Delivered in 
India” (1890) ; “Address Delivered at 
St. Andrews” (1891). Has edited 
“ Songs, Poems, and Vei'ses of Baroness 
Duffenn, afterwai'ds Countess of Gif- 
ford” (1894). 

Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness 

of, Han’iot Georgina Blackwood, iiee 
Hamilton. “Our Yice-Begal Life in 
India” (1889); “My Canadian Jour- 
nal” (1891), etc. 

Dufiy, The Bon. Sir Charles 
Gavan, K.C.M.G. (b. Monaghan, 1816). 
“ Young Ireland : a Fragment of Irish 
History, 1840-50” (1880) ; “Four Years 
of Irish History, 1845-49” (1883), etc. 

Dugdale, Sir WlUiaqi, (b. at Shus- 
toke, Warwickshire, September 12tlv, 
1605 ; d. February Ibth, 1686). “ Mon- 
asticon Anglicanum” C165o-73, new 
edition 1846) ; “ Antiqmties of War- 
wickshire” (1656); “Menioirsof Eng- 
lish Laws” (1666); “ The Ancient Use 
of Bearing Arms”' (1682). Autobio-^ 
graphy in second edition of' his “ His- 
tory of St. Paul’s ” (1658), and witli 
Journal and Correspondence (1827). 

Dyce, the Rev. Alexander (b. 

1798 ; d. 18§9). “ Select Translations of 
Quintus Smyrnmus ” (1821) ; “ Speci- 
mens of the English Poetesses ” (1823) ; 
“ Becollections of the Table Talk of 
Samuel Bogers ” (1858), Is chiefly 
known for his excellent editions of 
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Marlowe, Peele, Greene, We'bster, Mid- 
dleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, etc. 

Dykes, Wnoipal James Oswald, 

D.D. (b. Port Glasgow, 1835). “ The 
Written Word,” etc. (1868) ; “ Problems 
of JaiA ” (1875) ; “ Seraions ” (1881) ; 
“ The Law of the Ten Words ” (1884) ; 
** The Oospel Accordiiwr to St. Paul ” 


1888) ; “ PlainWords on Great Themes” 
;i892), etc. 


15 

SSadle, John, LLhD. (b. Alloa, 1813 ; 
d. Glasgow, 1876). Edited The Bible 
Cyclopaedia,” and published Commen- 
taries on several of St. Paul’s Emstl^s ; 
“ Divine Love : Doctrinal, Practi- 
cal, and Experimental;” “Paul tiie 
Preacher;” “The Classified Bible;” 
“ Dictionary of the Bible for Young 
Persons : ” and a “ History of the Eng- 
lish Bible” (1877). See his “Life” 
(1878). 

Sastlake, Sir Charles Look (b. 

Plymouth, 1793 ; d. Florence, December 
23rd, I860). “ Materials for a History 
of Oil Pamting” (1847); “Contribu- 
tions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts” (1848). He also edited Kugler’s 
“Handbook of Painting” (1843), and 
translated Goethe’s “Theory of Colours” 
(1840). 

SdgeworthtJMaria (b. Hai’e Hatch, 
Berkshire, January Ist, 1767 ; d. Edge- 
worthstown, Longford, Ireland, May 
31st, 1849). “CpUected Works” in 
1825. The edition of 1856 includes 
“ Moral Tales,” “ Popular Tales,” “ Be- 
linda,” “ Castle Bacront,” “Essay on 
Irish Bulls,” “ The Noble Science of 
Self - Justification,*’ “Eunice,” “The 
Dun,” “Tales of Fashionable Life,” 
“ Patronage,” “ Comic Dramas,” “ Leo- 
nora.,” “Letters for Literary Ladies,” 
“Harrington,” “Thoughts on Bores,” 
“Omiond,” and “Helen.” Besides 
tliese Miss Edgeworth published “ Early 
Les^nsfpr Children,';” “The Parent’s 
Assistant; or. Stories for Children;” 
“ Harry and Lucy ; ” “ Littl.e Plays for ' 
Young Peojde;” and “Orlandino;” 
and concluded the Memoirs of her 
father, I^ichard Lovell Edgeworth. See 
her Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth (1867) ; 
also “Life and Letters” by A. J. C. 
HaTe(l|94). 

Bdwards, AmeUa Blahdfprd (b. 

1831; d. April 16th, 1892). “My 
Brother’s Wife” (1856); “Hand and 


Glove” (1859); “Barbara’s History” 
(1864); “Half a Million of Money” 
(1865) ; “ Miss Carew ” (1865) ; “Deb- 
enham’s Vow” (1870) ; “In the Days 
of my Youth” (1873); “M. Maurice” 
(1873); “Untrodden Peaks!’ (1873); 
“A Thousand Miles up the Nile” 
(1877) ; “Lord Brackenbmy ’? (1880) ; 
“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Ei^plorers” 
(1891). Also wrote many amclos on 
^^ptology, and translated M. ' Mas- 
pero’s “L^Arch5oIogieBgyptienne.” 


_ _ George, mv Mary Chara- 
hta Egerton Clairmonte, nee Dunne (b. 
Melbourne, Australia). “Keynotes” 
(1893); “Discords” (1894); “Fantasias” 
(1897) ; “ The Wheel of God” (1898). 


Eliot, George, Mrs. J. W. Cross, nSe 
Marian Evans (b. November 22nd, 1819; 
d. December 22nd, 1880). Besides trans- 
lations of Strauss’s “Life of Jesus” 
(1846) and Feuerbach’s “Essence of 
Christianity” (1853), she published:— 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life” (1858) ; “Adam 
Bede ”(1859) ; “ The Mill on the Floss ” 
(1860) ; “ Silas Mainer ” (1861) ; “ Ro- 
mola” (1863); “Felix Holt” (1866); 
“ Middlemorch ” (1871-72); “Daniel 
Derouda” (1876); “Impressions of 


“ Essays ” and “ The Beauties of George 
Eliot.” For Biography, see the “ Life ” 
by J. W. Cross and Mathilde Blind’s 
“ George Eliot” in the Eminent Women 
series. 

Ellieott, The Bight Rev. Charles 
John, D.X>. (b. Whitwell, near Stam- 
ford, J^ril 25th, 1819) . “ The Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (1860) ; “ Consider- 
ations on the Revision of the English 
Version of the New Testament ” (1870) ; ■ 
“Present Dangers of the Church” 
(1877); “Modem Unbelief” (1877); 
“Tlie Being of God” (1879); “Funda- 
mental Doctrine” (1885), etc. Editor 
of Commentaries on the Old and the 
New Testament, etc. 

Elliott, Ebenezer (b. near Rother- 
ham, March 17th, 1781 ; d. near Barnsley, 
December 1st, 1849). “Com -Law- 
Rhymes” (1831-46), etc. Works (1876). 
“Life” by Searle. See Carlyle’s 
“ Essay on me Com -Law Rhymes ’’and 
Autobiographical Sketch in Atheneeum of 
January 12th, 1850. 

Etherege, Sir George (b. Oxford- 
shire^ 1636; d. Ratisbon, 1694). “The 
Comical Revenge ; or^ Love in a Tub” 
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(1664); ''She Would if She Could” 
(1668); "The Man of Mode; or, Sir 
Fopliiig Flutter ” (1676) ; “ The Trial of 
tho Poets for the Bays.” "Works” 
in 1704. For Biography, m the " Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” the " Dictionary of 
iXational Biography,” and The Fort- 
■uightly Review^ first series. 

Evel 3 ni> Joliii (b. Wotton, Surrey, 
October 31st, 1620; d. February 20th, 
1706). "Sylva” (1664); "Terra ’^(1675); 
" Mundus Muliebiis ” (1690) ; "Diary ” 
(1818 and 1857 ; new edition, 1859). 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia Orr (b. 

1842; d. 1885). .“The Brownies, and 
Other Tales ” (1870) ; " A Flat Iron for a 
Fartliing” (1873); "AGreat Emergency, 
and Other Tales” (1877) ; " We and the 
World” (1881); "Old-fashioned Fairy 
Tales” (1882); "Jackanapes” (1884); 
" The Story of a Short Life ” (1885). 


P 

Fairbairn, Principal Andrew 
Martin, D.D* (b. near Edinburgh, 
November 4th, 1838). "Studies in the 
Philosophy of BeUgion and History ” 

« ; “ Studies in the Life of Christ ” 
; " The City of God ” (1883) ; 
“ Beligion in History and in the Life of 
To-dav ” (1884) ; “ The Place of Chiist 
in Modem Theology” (1893). 

Falconer, William (b. Edinburgh, 
February 11th, 1732; d. at sea, 1769). 
" The Shipwreck ” (1762) ; "The Dema- 
gogue” (1765); "The Marine Diction- 
ary ” (1769). iSee the Eev. J. Mitford^s 
ni^ace to the Aldine edition of his 
Poems, "The Lives of the Scottish 
Poets,” Laing’s " Lives of Scottish 
Authors,” and the " Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 

Falkland, Viscount. {See Caby, 

Lucius.) 

Faraday, MiSbael, D.C,L. Q). Stoke 
Newington, September 22nd, 1791; d. 
Hampton Comt, August 25th, 1867). 
" Chemical Manipulation ” G827) ; "Ex- 
perimental Besearches on Electricity,” 
etc. See Tyndall’s " Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer” (1869), and the "Life and 
Letters” (1870). 

• Faijeon, Bepjamin Leopold (h. 

London,. May 12th, 1833). "Grif” 
(1870); "Joshua Maiwel” (1871); 
“London’s Heart” (1873); "Jessie 
■Trim” <1874); "Christmas Stories” 


(1874); "Love’s Victory” (1875); 
“ Duchess of Bosemary Lane ” (1876) ; 
“House of White Shadows” (1884) ; 
“ Great Porter Square ” (1884) ; " The 
Sacred Nugget” (1885); "In a Silver 
Sea” (1886); "The Nine of Hearts” 
(1886) ; “ A Secl:et Inheritance ” (1887) ; 
“ The Tingedy of Featherstone” (1887) ; 
"Miser Farebrother” (1888); "Toilers 
of Babylon” (1888) ; "A Young Girl’s 
Life” (1889); "A Strange Enchant- 
ment” (1889); "The Blood-White 
Bose ” (1889) ; “ Dr. Glennie’s Daugh- 
ter ” (1889) ; " Basil and Annette ” 
(1890) ; " The Peril of Bichai-d Pardon ” 
(1890) ; “ Mystery of M. Felix” (1890) : 
“ For the Defence ” (1891) ; " March of 
Fate” (1892); “Something OccuiTed” 
(1893); "The Last Tenant” (1893); 
“Aaron the Jew” (1894); "The Be- 
trayal of John Fordham” (1896). 


Farquhar, George (b. 1678 ; d. 
1707). "Love and a Bottle” (1698); 
"The Constant Couple” (1700); '‘Sir 
HoiTy Wildair” (1701); "The In- 
constant ” (1703) ; "The Stage Coach” 
(1704); "The Twin Bivals” (1705); 
"The Becruiting Officer” (1706); and 
" The Beaux’ Stratagem ” (1707). 

"Works ’’in 1714. 

Farrar, Very Rov. Froderlck 
WiUiam, 1>.D. (b. Bombay, 1831). 
" Origin of Language ; ” " Chapters on 
Language” (18Go); “The Fall of Man, 
and Other Seimons” (1865) ; "A Lec- 
ture on I?ublic Schobl Education” 
(1867) ; " Seekers after God ” (1869) ; 
“Families ‘Of Speech” (1870); “The 
Witness of History to Christ ” (1871) ; 
"The Silence and Voices of (lod” 
(1873); "The Life of Christ” (1874) ; 
“ Marlborough Sermons” (1876) ; "Eter- 
nal Hope ” (1878) ; " Sain% workei*s ” 

» ; "The Life and Work of St. 

’ (1879) ; “ Mercy and Judgment” 
.(1881); “Eai'ly DaySi of Christianity” 
(1882)_; “Solomon’' (1887); “Lives of 
the Fathers” (188^; ^'The Minor 
Prophets” (1890) ; "m Wider Hope” 
(1890); “The Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau” (1890); “Truths to Live 
By” (1890); “Darkness and Dawn” 
(1891) ; “ Social 'and Present - Day 
Questions” (1891) ; " The Voice from. 
Sinai ” (1892) ; " Dawn of Christiamty ” 
(1895); " Gathering Clouds ” (1896); 
“ Tho Three Homes ” (1896) ; also 

"Eric; or, Little by Little,” and other 
stories of school life. 

Fawcett, Henry (b. 1833 ; d. 1884). 
“ A Manuolof Political Economy,” '‘Tii 
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Eoonomio Position of the British La- 
bouror,” “ Pauperism, its Causes and 
Remedies,” “S^peeches,” and “Free 
Trade and Protection,” etc. 

Fens, George ManvlUe (b. Pimlico, 
1831). ft‘Bent, not Broken” (1866); 
“Double Cunning” (1886); “The 
Story of Antony Grace ” (1887) ; “ Com- 
modore Junk ” (1888) ; “ The liss that 
Loved a Soldier” (1889); “Lady 
Maude’s Mania” (189^; “The Block 
Bar’? (1893); “Fire Island” (1894); 

^ ‘ ‘ The Tiger Lily ’ ’ (1894) ; • ‘ The Queen’s 
Scarlet” (1895); “Cursed by a For- 
tune” (1896); “Quicksilver” (1896), 
“A Crimson Crime ” (1899), etc. etc. 

Ferguson, Sir Samuel (b. 1810; 
vl. 1886). “The Cromlech on Howth” 

O ; “The Lays of the Western 
’ (1865) ; “ Congal, a Poem in Five 
Books” (1872) ; “Leabhar Breao” (1876); 
“ Poems ” (1880) ; “ Shakespearian Bre- 
viates” (1882); “The Forging of the 
Anchor” (1883). 

Ferrler, James Frederick (b. 

Edinburgh, November, 1808; d. June 
1 1th, 1864). “Institutes of Metaphysics ; 
The Theoiy of Knowing and Being” 
(1854) ; ‘ ‘ Lectures on Greek Philosophy ” 
(1864). Edited Works of Professor 
Wilson. 


Ferrier, Susan Edmonston 

Edinburgh, 1782; d. November 7th, 
1854), “Marria^” (1818); “The 
Inheritance” (1824); and “Destiny; 
or, The Chief’s* Daughter” (1831). 
“Works” in 1841. 


Field, Miohael (pseudohym of 
Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper). “ Cal- 
lirrhoi% etc.” (1884); “The Father’s 



(1890); “Sight and Song” 
(1892); “A Question of Memorv'” (1893); 

XJndemeath the ^ough ’’ (1893) ; 
“Attila, myAttila” (1895), 

Fielding, Henry near Glaston- 
buiy, April 22nd, 1707; d. Lisbon, 
October 8th, 1754). “The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews ” (1742) ; “A Jour- 
ney from this World to the Next ” (174,3); 
“ The History of Jonathan Wild ” (1743); 
“The Histoiy of Tom Jones” (174.9).; 
“Amelia” (1751) ; the following drama- 
tiepieefiB:, ‘tLove in Several Masques,” 
“T^e Tei^le Beau,” “The Author’s 
Farce,” “Ime Coffee-house Politician,” 
“Tom Tliumb,” “The Mode;rn Hus- 
band,” “The Mock Doctor,” “The 
jMiser,” “ The Intriguing Chamber- 


maid,” “Don Quixote in England,” 
“Pasquin,” “The Historical Register,” 
“ The Wedding Day,” and various mis- 
cellaneous works, including “ Essap on 
the Characters of Man,” and “ A Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Lisbon:” Collected 
editions of ms wiitings appeared in 1743, 
1762, and (edited by Roscoe) 1848. His 
novels were published, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Walter Scott, in 1821, in 
Ballantyne’s “Novelist’s Library.” For 
Biogi*aphy and Criticism, sm the ‘ ‘ Lives ’ ’ 
by Muiphy and Lawrence, Lady M. 
Wortlcy Montagu’s “Letters,” Jesse’s 
“ Celebrated Etonians,” ' Thackeray’s 
“ Lectures on the Humorists,” Masson’s 
“ Novelists and their Styles,” aiid'Dob- 
stni’s “ Fielding” in the Enylisk Afen of 
Letters series. 

Finlay, George, LL.D. (b. Scotland, 
1799 ; d. Januaiy 26th, 1875). “ Greece 
under the Romans” (1843); “Histoiy 
of Greece, from its Coiiq» ost by the 
Orasaderstp its Conquest b;.’- iiie Turks ” 
(1851) ; “ Histoiy of tlie B: Lautine Em- 
pire ” (1852) ; “ History of the Byzantine 
and Greek Empires” (1854) ; “History 
of Greece under Othoman and Venetian 
Dominion” (1854); “Histoiy of the 
Greek Revolution ” (1861). 

Fitzgerald, Edward (b. 1809; d. 
1883). Published translations of “Six 
Dramas of Calderon” (185.3); the 
“Agamemnon;” “Omar KWyyam 
and Salaman and Absal;” and wrote 
“Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth,” 
and “ Polonius, a Collection of Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances.” “Letters and 
Literary Remains,” edited by W. Aldis 
Wright (1889). 

Fleoknoe, Richard (d.. 1678). “Hie- 
rothalamiura ; or, the Heavenly Nup- 
tials of our Blessed Saviour with a Pious 
Soule” (1626); “The Affections of a 
Pious Soule unto our Saviour Christ ” 
(1640) ; “ Miscellauia ; or, Poems of all 
Sorts” (1653); “A Relation of Ten 
Yeais’Tiavolls in Europe, Asia, Affrique, 
and America” (1654); “Love’s Do- 
minion” (1654); “The Diarium or 
Journal, divided into twelve jomadas 
in burlesque Rhime or Drolling Verse ” 
(I6.j6); “Eijiginaticall CJiaracters, nil 
taken from the Life” (1658); “The 
Miiniage of Oceaiius and Britannia” 
(16-59); “Heroic Portraits” G660) ; 
“ Love’s Kingdom, a Pastora.! Trage- 
Cojnedy, with a Short Treatise on the 
English Stage” (1664); “Enninia: a 
Trage-Cnniedy ” (166^ ^ “ The Darooi- 
selles a la Mode, a Comedy” (1667) } 
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“ Sir William Davenant’s Voyage to the 
other World (1668), etc. 

Fletohor, John (b. Hye, Sussex, 
December, 1579; d. 1625). “ The Elder 
Brothel^’* ‘‘The Spanish Curate;*’ 
“ The Humorous lieutenant ; V “ The 
Eaithlul Shepherdess;” “Boadicea;” 
“ The Loyal Subject ; ” “ Eule a Wife 
and Have a Wife ; ” “ The Chances ; ” 
“The Wild-goose Chase;” “A Wife 
fora Month ; ” “ The Captain ; ” “ The 
Prophetess ; ” “ Love’s Cure ; ” “Women 
jpleased ; ” “ The Sea Voyage ; ” “ Tlic 
Fair Maid of the Inn;’’ “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ” (supposed to have 
been revised by William Shakespeare) ; 
“ The False One ; ” “ The Lover’s Pro- 
cess” and “The Noble Gentleman” 
(which are supposed to have been 
written with Shu’ley) ; “ Love’s Pilgrim- 
age ; ” “ The Night Walker ; ” “ The 
Queen of Corinth ; ” “ The Maid in the 
Mill ; ” “ The Nice Valour ; ” a number 
of plays written in conjunction with 
Beaumont, for which nee Beaumont 
AND Fletcheb. 

Foote, Samuel (b. Truro, 1719; d. 
Dover, October 21st, 1777). “The 
Diversions of the Morning” (1747); 
“ The Auction of Pictures ” (1748) ; 
“Ta'ste” (1752) ; “The Englishman in 
Paris ’» (1753) ; “ The Knights (1754) ; 
“The Englishman Return^ from Paris ” 
(1756);. “The Author” (1757); “The 
Minor” (1760) ; “ The Orators^’ (1762) ; 
“The Lyar” (1762); “The Tryal of 
Samuel Foote ” (1763) ; “ The Mayor 
of Garrat” (1764); “The Patron” 
(1764); “The Commissary” (1765); 
“Prelude on Opening the Theatre” 

a ; “The Devil upon Two Sticks” 
; “The Lame Lover” (1770); 
“The Maid of Bath” (177^; “The 
Na^b” (1772); “ Piety in Pattens ” 

S ; “The Cozeners” (1774) ; “The 
nipt” (1776); “The Capudiin” 
(1776); “A Trip to Calais” (1778); 
“ Lindamira” (1805) ; “The Slanderer;” 
and “^e Young Hypocrite.” “Dra- 
matic Works” in 1778. For Biography, 
see the “Life” by Cooke (1805), 
Davies’s “Life of Garrick,” Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” the “Biographia 
Dramatica,” the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Bio^aphy,” and Forster’s “ Es- 
says.” 

Forbes, James David, D.C.L. (b. 

Edinburgh, April 20th, 1809 ; d. 1868). 
“ Traveli through the Alps of Savoy ” 
(1843) ; “ N^orw^ay and its Glaciers ” 
(1853) ; “ tour of Mont BlaUo ” (1855) ; 


“ The Tlieory of Glaciers ” (1859) . Life 
by Principal Shaiip and others (1873). 

Ford, Jobn (b. llsington, N. Devon, 
1586 ; d. Dsinglon, 1640). “ The Lover’s 
Melancholy” (1629); “’Tis She’s 
a Whore” (1633) ; “The Broken;. Heart” 
(1633); “Love’s Sacrifice” (1633); 
“Perkin Warbeck” (1634); “Tl;if 
Fancies, Chaste and Noble” (1638)'; 
“The Lady’s Trial” (1639) ; “Beautyin 
a Trance ’^1653) ; “The Sun’s Darling ’ ’ 
(1657); “Witch of Edmonton” (with 
Dekker and Rowley)’; “ The Royal Com- 
bat;” “An 111 Beginning has a Good 
End;” “Tlie Faiiy Knight” (wi^h 
Dekker) ; “ A Late Murther of the Sonne 
upon the Mother ” (with Webster) ; and 
“ The Bristowe Merchant ” (with Dek- 
ker). “Works,” 1869. See Swin- 
burne’s “ Essays and Studies,” Minto’s 
“English Poets,” Ward’s “Dramatic 
Literature.” Works edited by Gifford 
and Dyce (1895). 

Forman, Harry Buxton (b. London, 
July 11th, 184‘^. “ Our Living Poets ” 
(1861), etc. Has edited the works of 
Shelley, Keats, etc. 

Forster, Jobn (b. Newcastle, 1812 ; 
d. February ist, 1876), “Statesman of 
the Commonwealth of England ” (1831- 
34); “A Life of Oliver (I^oldsmith” 
(1848) ; “ Blo^aphical and Historical 
Essays” (1859); “Tlie Arrest of the 
Five Members by Charles the First” 
and “Debates on the Grand Remon- 
strance” (I860); “Str John Eliot,” a 
biography (1864); “Walter Savage 
Landor,'- a bioOTaphy (1868); “The 
Life of Charles Dmkens ” (1872-74) ;and 
“A Life of Jonathan Swift” (un- 
finished), (1876). Edited the Daily 
JSfews (1846) Exmniner (1847-58). 

Foster, Jobn (b. Halifax, September 
17th, 1770 ; d. Stapleton, near Bristol, 
October I5th, 1843). “Essays, in a 
Series of Letters xo a Friend ’’ (1805) ; 
“On the Evils of Popular Ignomnce” 
(1819) ; followed by other works, the 
chief one, “Contributions, Biographi- 
cal, Literary, and Philosophical, to the 
Eclectic Review ” ( 1 840) . Selected Works 
in Bohn’s Standard Library. See “ The 
Life and Correspoudeiice of John Fos- 
ter,” by Dr. Ryland; .also the “ Life ” 
by Shepherd. 

Fox or Foxe, Jobn (b. Boston, 
1517 ; d. 1587). Wrote “ De Non Plec- 
tendis Morte Adulteris Consultatio” 
(1548) ; “De Censurk seu Excommuhi- 
cationeEcclesiastica (1651) ; “ De Christo 
Triumphonto?’ (1651) j “Tables of 
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Grammar ” (165^ ; ^'Acts and Monu- 
ments of > the Cnurch’*^ Q562);. and 
many oUier worlu, for a list of which 
Wood’s “ Ath^pB Oxonienses.” See 
also Ghurton’s ‘‘Life of Nowell,” Ful- 
ler’s ‘‘^jPhurch History!” and Morley’s 
“ Enghsh Writers,” vols. viii. and xi. 

FranoiUon, BOBert IDdward (b. 

Gloucester, 1841); “Earl’s Dene” 
(1870) ; “Pebrl and Emerald” (1872) ; 
“ Zelda’s Fortune ” (1873) ; “ Olympia ” 
(1874) ; “ A Dog and his Shadow ” 
(1876) ; “Sttange Waters” (1878); 

Queen Cophetua” (1880) ; “A Heal 
Queen’’ (1884) ; “Itomanoes of the 
Law” (1889); “Ropes of Sand” 
“ Jacjc Dojde’s Daughter” 


(1893) ; 

(1894), etc. 

Freeman, Frofeseor Edward 
AuKoetiiB, D.C.I 1 ., LI 1 .D, (b. Har- 
bome, Staffordshire, 1823 ;. d. 1892). 
“ Church Restoration ” (1846) ; “ A His- 
tory of Architecture ” (1849) ; “ An 
Essay . on Window Traceiy *’ (1850) ; 
“The Architecture of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral ” (1851) ; “The Histo]^ and Con- 
quests of the Saracens” (1856); “.An- 
cient Greece and Medisevad Italy” in 
“Oxford Essays” (1858); “The His- 
tory and' Antiquities' of St. David’s,” 
T^ith Rev, W. Basil Tones (1860) ; “ The 
History of Federal Government” (1863) ; 
“The History of the Norman Conquest” 
(1867-76); ‘^Qld Englfeh History for 
Children” (1^69); “The Cathedral 
Church of Welft (1870) ; “ Historical 
Essays” (1871-2^3) ; Growth of the 
EngUfih Constitution ” (18%) ; “ Tlie 
Dmty of History” (1872) ; “ Compara- 
tive Politics” (1878); “Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment ” (1874); 

“ Historical and Architectural Studies” 

S ; “ The Ottoman Power in 

je ” (1877) ; “ The Reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus” (1881); “Some Im- 
pressions of tlie Uidted States ” (1883) ; 


“The English People in their Home” 
(1884) ; “ The Practical Bearing of Gen- 
eral European History” (1884) ; “ The 
Methods of Histoiical Study” (1886) ; 
“ Chief Periods of European History ” 
1886); “Exeter”, (1887); “Four Ox- 
ford Lectures” (1887); “WilUamthe 



man,” (1892) : “ BistOTy of Federal 
Government m Greece and Italy ” 
(1893); “Studio of Tfavel” (1893). 
’fhe fourth volume of the “'History of 
Sicily ” appeared in 1896. “ Life ” by 
W; R. W. St^hens (1896). 


Fremantle, The Hon. and Very 
Rev. Wm. Henry (b. Swanboiime, 
Bucks., 1831), “The Gospel of the 
Secular Life ” (1882) ; “ The World as 
the Subject of Redemption ” (1886), etc. 

Frere, John Bookbam (b. 1769; 
d. 1841). ' Contributed to the famous 
AnU‘Jaeohin, in which he wrote, among 
other jeux d* esprit j “ The Lbves of the 
Triangles,” and, with George Canning, 
“ The Needy Knife-Grinder.” He also 
published a translation of Aristophanes 
(1840), and a work called “Theocritus 
Restitutus.” See “ The Works of the 
Bight Hon. J. H. Frere,” with a Memoir 
by Sir Bartle Frere (1871). 

FriBweU, James Bain (b. New- 
port, 1827; d. 1878). “Life Porhnits 
of Shakespeare”; “The Gentle Life” 
(1864): “The Better Self”; “Other 
People’s Windows ” ; “ One of Two ” ; 
“Out and About”; “About in the 
World ” ; “ A Man’s Thoughts ” ; “ Va- 
ria”; “Francis Spira, and other 
Poems,” besides editions of Sidney, 
Montaigne, A’^cmpis, and others. 

Fronde, XhrofoBBor James An- 
thony, LL.1>. (b. Dartington, Devon- 
shire, April 23rd, 1818; d. October 
20th, 1894). “The Shadows of the 
Clouds” (1847); “The Nemesis of 
Faith” (1849); “The History of Eng- 
land from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth” (1866-70); three 
series of “ Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects” ((869, 1872, and 1877); “The 
Engli^ in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Centuiy” (1871-74); “Julius Caesar” 
(1879); “Bunyan” (1880); “TJiomas 
Caiiyle; a History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life” (1882) ; “Carlyleoa 
l^miniscences ” (1883); “Letters aud 
Memoiiols of Jane Welsh CaiMe” 
(1884); “Oceana” (1886); “The Eng- 
lish in the West Indies ” (1888) ; “ Ilie 
Two Cluefs of Dunboy ” (1889) ; “ Lord 
Beaconsfield ” (1890) ; “ Divorce of 

Catherine of Aragon” (1891); “The 
Spanish Story of the Anua^,” etc. 
(1892) ; “ Life and Letters of Erasmus ” 
(1894); “English Seamen in the Six- 
teenth Century ” (1895). 

Fuller, ThomaB (b. 1608 ; d. August 
ICth, 1661). “ David’s Haingus Sinne, 
Heai'tie Repentance, Heavie Punish- 
ment,” a poem (1631) ; “The Historie 
of the Holy Wane*’ (1639-, 40-42-47 
-61) ; “ The Holy and Profane States” 
064*2-48-62-58); “Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times” (1643) “ Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times” (1646) ; “Mixt Con- 
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templatious ri Better Times*’ (1660); 
“ Andronicus ; or, the Unfortunate Poli- 
tician” (1649); Fisgah-siffht of 
Palestine” (1650); “Abel Redivivus; 
or, the Dead yet Speaking”. (1651) ; 
“The Church History of Britain from 
the Birth of Christ to 1648” (1656); 
“The Appeal of Injured Innocence” 
(1659); “^e History of the Worthies 
of England ” (166^, etc., etc. “ A Se- 
lection from the Writings, of Fuller” 
was made by Arthur Broome (1815) ; 
Aft' also Charles Lamb’s “ Works ” and 
Basil Montagu’s “Selections.” There 
are “ Lives ” of Fuller by A. T. Russell 
(1844) and J. E. Bailey (1874). 

Fullerton, Lady Georgina (b. Tix- 
all Hall, Staffs., September 23rd, 1812 ; 
d. January 19th, 1885). “ Ellen Middle- 
ton” (1844); “Grantley Manor” (1847); 
“ Lady-bird ” (1852) ; “ Laurentia ” 

(1861) ; “ Too Strange not to be True ” 
(1864) ; “ Constance Sherwood ” (1865) ; 
“A Stormy Life ” (1867) ; “Mrs.Gemld’s 
Niece ” (1869) ; “ Dramas from the Lives 
of the Saints” (1872); “The Gold- 
Digger, and other Verses” (1872); “A 
Wfll and a Way (1881). Several bio- 
graphical works, etc. “Life,” by A. 
Craven. 


G 

Gairdner, James (b. 1828). “His- 
toria Regis Henriei Septimi ” (1858) ; 
“Letters and Papers illustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII.” 
(1861-63); “The Houses of York and 
Lancaster” (1874); “Historical Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen” (1870); 
“ Life and Reign of Richard III. ” 

S ; “ Three Fifteenth - Century 

iclcs ” (1880) ; “ Studies in Eng- 
lish History,” with James Spedding 
(1881); “Henry the Seventh” (1889). 
Has also edited the “Paston Letters” 
(1872-75), and several volumes of the 
“Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.,” 
etc. ( 

Qale, Norman Rowland (b. Kew, 
1862). “A Country Muse” (1892 and 
1895); “A June Romance” (1892); 
“Orchard Songs” (1893); “Cricket 
Songs” (1894); “Songs for Little 

People” (1896). 

Galt. Jolm (b. 1779 ; d. 1839). 

“ Annals of the Parish ” (1821) ; 
“Sir Andrew Wylie” (1822); “The 
Entail” (1823), etc. “Autobio- 
graphy” (1833); “Literary Life and 

Misceuanies” (1884), and Delta’s “Me- 
moir.” . 


Galton, Francis, FJI.S. (b. 1822). 
“The Telotype” (1850); “The Art of 
Travel” (1856); “ Vacation Tourists ” 
(1861); “ Meteorographica ” (1863); 

“ Hereditary Genius ” (1869) ; “ English 
Men of Science, their Nature dnd Nur- 
tme” (1874); “Inquiries into Human 
Faculties” (1883) ; “Record of Family 
Faculties” (1884); “Experiences on 
Piehensioii” (1887); “Natural In- 
heritance” (1889); “Finger Piints” 
(1892). 


Gardiner, Professor Samuel Raw- 
son, LLJ>. (b. 1829). “ The History of 
England from the Accession of James I. 
to the Di^race of Chief Justice Coke ” 
(1863) ; “ ftince Charles and the Spanish 
Maniogc” (1869); “The Perboiuil 
Govemnient of Charles I.” (1877) ; 
“ England under the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Charles I.” (1878); “The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles 1.” 
(1879) ; “ The Histoiy of the Great 
(‘ivil War” (1886-91); “History of 
tlio Commonwealth and Protectorate,” 
vol. i. (1894). Has edited “Tho Con- 
stitutional Documents of tho Puritan 
Revolution” (1889), and for tho Camden 
Society “The Fortescue Papers” (1871), 
“TheHamiltonPapers” (1880); “Docu- 
ments Illustrating the Impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham’^ (1889), etc. 


Garnett, Riohard, LLJ>., C.B. (b. 

Lichfield, Febrnaiy 27th, 1836). “ lo in 
Egypt, and other Poems ” (1859) ; 
“Iphigenia in Delphi” 890); “Poems” 
(1893) ; Biogi’aphies of Carlyle, Emerson, 
Milton, oto 


Gascoigne, George (b. 1630; d. 
1577). Works first published in 1589, 
as “ The Pleasauntest Works of George 
Gascoigne, Esquire; newlye compyled 
into One Volume; that is lo say, his 
* Flowei*&, Herbes, Wcedes ’ ; ‘ The 

Fiuitcs of Warre ’ ; * Tho Comedy called 
Supposes ’ ; * Tho Tlagedy of locasta ; ’ 
‘ The Steele Glasse ’ ; ‘ The Complayiit 
of Philomene ’ ; ‘ The Stoiy of Ferduiando 
Jeronimi;’ and ‘ The Pleasui'es at Kenil- 
worth Castle.’ ” See Warton’s “ History 
of English Poetry,” Morley’s “ English 
Writeis,” vols. viii. and xi., and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Gaskell, Elizabetb Clegbom (b. 

1810; d. 1865). “ Mary Barton ” (1848) ; 
“ Moorland Cottage ’* (1850) ; “ Cran- 
ford ” (1853) ; “ Ruth” (1853) ; “North 
and South ” (1853) ; “ Memoir of Char- 
lotte Brontii” (1857) ; “ Cousin Phyllis ” 
(1857) ; “ Right at Last ” (1860) ; “ Sil- 
via’s Lovers” (1863); “Wives and 
Daughters ” (unfi^hed; (1865). 
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Gay# Jabn (b. near Barnstaple, 1688 ; 
d. London^ December 4th, 1732). Eural 
(1711); “The Shepherd’s 

” (1714); “Trivia” (1715); 
“ What d’ye Call It ? » (.1715) ; “ Three 
Weekiiaf ter Marriage” (1715); “Fables” 
(1726); “Beggar’s Opeiu” (1727), etc. 
Lives by Ooxe (1796) and Owen (1804). 

Geikie, Rev. John Cunningham. 

D.D. (b. Edinburgh, 1824). “ The Life 
and Words of Christ ” (1877) ; “ The 
English Refonnation ” (1879) ; “ Hours 
with the Bible ” (1880) ; “ Old Testament 
Charactcra” (1884) ; “The Holy Land 
and the Bible ” (1887) ; “ The Bible by 
Modern Light ” (1894) ; “ Landmarks of 
Old Testament History ” (1894), etc. 

Gibbon. Edward (b. Putney, April 
27th, 1737 ; d. January 16th, 1794). 
“ The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ” (1776-88) ; 
“ Essais sur I’Etudo de la Litterature ” 
(1761) ; “ Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick,” and other miscellaneous 
works, published, with Memoir, in 1799, 
under the editorship of John, Lord 
ShefKeld. The Autobiogranhy was after- 
wards edited by Dean Milman (1839). 
See Memoir by J. 0. Morison (1879), 
and “Proceedings of the Gibbon Com- 
memoration” (1895). 

Gifford. William (b. Ashburton, 
Devonshire, April, 1756 ; d. London, 
December 31et, 1826) . * ‘ Baviad ” ( 1794) ; 
“ Masviad ” (17J5), etc. Autobiography 
prefixed to his translation of “Juvenal.'’ 

Gilflllan, Rev. George (b. Comrie, 
Perthshire, 1813 ; d. August 13th, 1878). 
“Galleiy of Literary Portraits,” three 
series (1845, 1849, 1855) ; “ Bards of the 
Bible” (1850); “Book of British 
Poesy” G851) ; “Martyrs, Heroes, 
and Bards of the Scottish Covenant” 
(1852) ; “ The Grand Discovery ” (1854); 
“ History of a ManH’ (1856) ; “ Christ- 
ianity and Our Era ” (1857) ; “ Night ” 
(1867) ; “ Remoter Stars in the Church 
Sky’^ (1867); “Modern Christian 
Heroes ” (1869) ; “ Life of Sir W. Scott” 
(1870) ; “ Connie and its Neighbour- 
hood ” (1872) ; “ Life of Rev. W. 
, Anderson ” (1873) ; “Sketches. Literary 
and Theological” (1881), etc. Editor 
of “Library Edition of the Popular 
Poets and Poetry of Britain,” etc. 

Ginsbnrg. Chriatlaii, LL.D. (b. 
Warsaw, 1830]). “ The Karaites, their 

History and Literature ” (1862) t “ The 
Essenes ” (1864) ; - “ The Kabbalah ” 
(1865); Commentaries, an edition of the 
Massorah, etc. 


Glsslng. Algorsioii (b. Wakefield, 
November 25th, 1860). “ Joy Cometh 
in the Morning ” (1888) ; “ Both of this 
Parish” (1889) ; “A Village Hampden” 
(1890) ; A Moorland Hyll” (1891); 
“ AMasquerader ” (1892) j “ At Society’s 
Expense ” (1893) ; “ Between Two 
Opinions” (1893); “A Vagabond iu 
Arts” (1894) ; “Sport of Stars” (1895). 

Gissing. George Robert (b. Wake- 
field, 1857). “A Life’s Morning” 
(1888); “The Nether World” (1889) ; 
“ The Emancipated. ” (1890); “New 
Grub Sh-eet ” (1891) ; “ Bom in Exile ” ; 
“ Deuzil Quarrier ” (1892) ; “ The Odd 
Women” (1893); “In the Year of 
Jubilee” (1894); “Eve’s Ransom”; 
“The Paying Guest” (1895); “The 
Wliirlpool ” ; “ Human Odds and Ends ” 
(1897) ; “ The Town Traveller ” (1898) ; 
“ The Crown of Life ” (1899). 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. B. (b. 

Liveipool, December 29th, 1809; d. May 
1‘Jth, 1898). “The State considered in 
its Relations with the Church ” (1838) ; 
“ Church Principles considered iu their 
Results” (1841); “Remarks on recent 
Commercial Le^slation ” (1846) ; “ Let- 
ters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment” (1850-51) ; Studies on Homer and 
the Homeric Age ” (1858) ; Wedgwood : 
an Address ” (1863) ; “ Ancient Greece : 
an Address (1865); “A Chapter of 
Autobiography” (1868) ; “On *Ecce 
Homo ’ ’’ (1868) ; ‘ ‘ Juventus Mundi : 
Gods and Men of the Heroic Age in 
Greece ” (1869) ; “ Tlie Vatican Decrees ” 
(1874); “Vaticanism” (1875); “Rome 
and the Latest Fashions in Religion ” 
(1875) ; “Homeric Synchronism” (1876) ; 
“ The Turk in EuT<m ” (1876) ; Lessous 
in Massacre” (1877); “Gleanings of 
Past Years ” (1879) ; “ The Irish Ques- 
tion” (1886); “The Impregnable Bock 
of Holy Scripture” (1890) ; “Land- 
marks of Homeric Study ” (1890) ; “ An 
Academic Sketch” (1892); “Horace’s 
Odes and the CamSen Sadculare,” trans- 
lation (1895); “The Psalter” (1896); 
Edition of Bishop Butler’s Works 

B , etc. Collected edition of ^his 
ies, edited by A. W. Hutton and 
H. J. Cohen, in progress. See R.. H. 
Hutton’s “ Sketches of Contempo- 
rary Statesmen” ; “ Life” by Barnett 
Smith (1879) ; by G. W. B. Russell ; 
and by Sir Wemyss Reid and others 
(1899). 

Godwin. Mary, (^e Wollstone- 

cbaft). ' ^ - 
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Godwin, William (b. Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire, . March 3rd, 1756 ; d. 
lioudou, April 7th, 1836). Sketches 
of Histoiy ” (1784) ; “Political Justice” 
(1793) ; “ Caleb WilUams ” • (1794) ; 
‘ ‘ Life of Lord Chatham ‘ ^Cloudesley * 
“Damon and Delia;” “Deloraine;” 
“The Enquirer;” “The Genius of 
Christianity Unveiled;” “On Popula- 
tion ” (181&)) ; “ The Herald of L&ra- 
ture ; ” “ The History of the Common- 
wealth of England ; ” “ Imogen ; ” 
“Lives of the Necromancers” (1834); 
“ Mandeville ; ” “ Life of Geoffrey 
Chaucer” (1803); “St. Leon,” and 
“Thoughts on Man.” He also pub- 
lished a Memoir of his wife in 1798. See 
the “ Life ” by Kegan Paul (1876), and 
Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library.” 

Goldsmith, Oliver (b. Pallas, Long- 
ford, Ireland, November 10th, 1728 ; d. 
London, April 4th, 1774). “ Essays ” 
(1758-65); “The Bee” (1759); “An 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning ” , (1759) ; “ Biographies ” 

(Voltaire, 1759 ; Thomas Parnell, 1768 ; 
Bolingbroke, 1770 ; Bichard ‘ Nash) ; 
“ The Citizen of the World (1760-62) ; 
“ The Traveller ; or, a Pi’ospect of 
Society” (1764); “ The Wear ofWake- 
fleld ’^(17661; ^‘^TheHermit : aBallad” 
(1766); ■ “ 'The Good-. Natured Man ” 
(1768).;’«Tho Deserted Village*? (1770) ; 
“ She Stoops to Conquer” (1773)';'^*' Re- 
taliation: ,a Poem ”'(1774) ; “ The Cap- 
tivity: an Oratorio;” some imscolla- 
iieous poems end various compilations, 
including “Memoirs of a Ih’otostant 
coudemned to the Galleys of France for 
Ills Beligioii ; ” “ History of England in 
;i. Series 6f Letters from c. Nobleman to 
his Son ; ” “A Survey of Experimental 
Philosophy ; ” “A Short Eiiglisli Gram- 
mar ; ” a translation of a French “ His- 
tory of I^ilosophy ; ” a collection of 
“Poems for Young Ladies;” .'mother 
oollection called “Beauties of English 
l*oetry ; ” a “ Roman History ; ” a. 
“ History of the Earth and of Animated 
Nature ; ” ii “ Histoiy of England ; ” a 
“ History of Greece ; ” a translation of 
SctOiTon’s “ Comie Romance ; ” and con- 
tributions to The Oe}i1}emaH^8 Jonnm!, 
The Lady's Mayazine, Tfw Westminster 
Mayazirthf The 'Tablic Ledger^ The Bnsy 
Hotly, The Critical lieview. The Monthly 
Iteview, and The Jintish Magazine, His 
Life has been written by Sir James Prior 
(1837), John Forater (1848), W. Irving 
(1849), W. Black (1879), and Henry 
Austin Dobson (1888). 

Goodwill, Harvey, D,D., Bishop of 


Carlisle (b. King? s Lynn, 1818 ; d. Novem- 
ber 25th, 1891). “Memoir of Bishop 
Mackenzie” (186^; “Essays on the 
Pentateuch” (1867); “Walks in the 
Regions of Science and Faith” (1883) ; 
“ The Foundations of the Creed ”j|1889), 
etc. 

Gordon-Ciimmliig,Ml8a Constaiioe 
Frederica (b. Altyre, May 26th, 1837). 
“ From the Hebrides to' the Himalayas^ ^ 
(1876); “At Home in Fiji” (1881); 
“ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- 
War ” (1882) ; “ Fire Fountains ” (1883); 
“Granite Crags” (1884); “ Vid Corn- 
wall to Egypt” (1885) ; “Wanderings 
in China ” (1886) ; “ Two Happy Years 
inCejdon” (1891), etc. 

Gore, the Rev. Canon Charles, 

(b. 1853). “Roman Catholic Claims” 

S ; “ The Ministry of the Christian 
h” (1888) ; “The Incarnation of 
the Son of God ” (1891). Editor of and 
contributor to “ Lux Mundi ; ” also 
edited G. J. Romanes’ “Thoughts on 
Religion ” (1895), etc. 

Ck>8se, Edmund William (b. London, 
September ‘21st, 1849). “On Viol and 
Flute” (1873); “King Erik” (1876); 
“ The Unknown Lover ” (1878) ; 

“ Studies in the Literature of Northern 


series (1882) ; “A 'Mempu: of „ Cecil 
Lawson” (1883) ; ^‘A iiritical Essay on 
George Tmworth” (1883); “Seven- 
teenm-Century Studies” (1883) ; “The 
Works of Thomas Gray” (1684); 
“Firdausi .hi Exile” (1885); “From 
Shakespeare to Pope” (1885) ; “Sir W. 
R'lleigh” (1886) ; “Noi-theni Studies” 
(1886); “Life of William CouCTeve” 
(1887) ; “Histoiy of Eighteenth-Centurv 
Litemture” (1889); “Life of P. H. 
Gosse” (hisfatheiO (^90) ; “ On Viol and 
l^lute” Poems (collected) (1890) ; “Robert 
Browning : Personalia ” (1890) ; “ Gossip 
in a Library” (1891); “The Jacobean 
Poets” (1891); “The Seemt of Nar- 
cisse ” 0892) ; “ Questions at Issue ” 
(1893);' “In Russet and ' Silvter,” 
poems (1894) ; “ The Wotks of L. T. 
Beddoes ” (1894) ; “ Critical Kit-Kats ” 
(1896) ; “ Life of Donne ” (1899), 

Gower, John (b. 1325^; d. 1402). 
“Speculum Meditentis,” in French; 
“Vox Clamantis,” in Latin; “Goufossio 
Amahtis,’^ in English. V^afton’s 
“ History of EnglM ' Poetry,”, 
Morley’s “English Wnters,” vols. iv,'* 
vi. 
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Grand, Ittadame Sarali, vere Mrs. 
Frances B. 'MacFall. * ‘ Ideala ’ ’ (1888) ; 
“ A Domestic Experiment ” (1891) ; 
“Singularly Deluded” (1893); “The 
Heavenly Twins” (1893); “Our Manifold 
Nature '4(1894>; “TieBethBook-'(1897); 

Grant, James (b. Edinburgh, August 
1st, 1822; d. 1887). “The Romance of 
War ; or, Highlanders in Spain ” (1846); 
‘ ‘ Highlanders of Belgium ” (1 847) ; “The 
Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp ” (1848); 
“Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange” 
(1849) ; “ Walter Fenton ” (1850) ; 

“Edinburgh Castle” (1850); “Bothwell; 
or, the Days bf Mary, Queen of Scots ” 
(1851); “Memoirs of Sir John Hep- 
burn, Marshal of France, and Colonel 
of the Scots Brigade” (1851); “Jane 
Seton j or, the King’s Advocate ” (1853); 
“Phihp Hollo; or, the Scottish Mus- 
keteers” (1854); “Frank Hilton; or, 
the Queen’s Own ” (1855) “ The 

Yellow Frigate” 0855); “The Phan- 
tom Regiment ” (1856) ; “ HaiTy Ogil- 
vie ; or, the Black Dragoon ” (1856) ; 
“Laura Everingham” (1857) i “Mem- 
oirs of the Marquis of Montrose ” (1858); 
“Arthur Blane ; or, the Hundred 
Cuirassiers” 71858) ; “ The Cavaliers of 
Fortune” (1^58); “Lucy Arden; a 
Tale of 1716 ” (1839) ; “ Legends of the 
Black Watch” (1859); “Mary of 
Loraine ” (1860) ; “ Oliver Ellis ; or, 
the Fusiliers” (1861); “Dick ]^duey; 
or, tlio Advontimes of an Eton Boy” 
(1861) ; “ The Captain of the Guard ” 
(1862) ; “ The Adventures of Rob Roy ” 
(1863) ; “ Lctty Hyde’s Lover* ” (1863); 
“Second to Nono’’^ (1864) ; “ ThcKiug’s 
Own Borderers” (1865); “ITie Con- 
stable of France” (1866) ; “ The White 
Cockade ; or. Faith and Fortitude ” 
(1867); “First Love and Last Love” 
(1868) i “The Secret Dispatch” (1868) ; 
“ The Girl He Mamed ” (1869) ; “Jack 
Manly, his Adventuies ” (1870) ; “ Lady 
WeMerbum’s Wish” (1870); “Only 
an Ensign” (1871); “Under the Red 
Dragon*^ (1871); “British Battles on 
Land and Sea” (1873); “Shall I Win 
Her ? ” (1874) ; “ Fairer than a Fairy ” 
(1874); “One of the Six Hundred” 
(1876) ; “Morley Ashton” (1876); “Six 
Yearn Ago ” (1877) ; ‘‘ Old and New 
Edinbuf^ ; ” and other works. 

Gray, Thomaa (b. London, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1716 ; d. Cambridge, July 30th, 
1771). “Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College ” (1742) ; “ Ode on Spring,” 
“ Hymn to Adversity,’^ “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard ” (1761) ; “ The 
of apd Govbmiment,” 


“ Ode to Vicissitude” “ The Progress of 
Poesy,” and “ The l^rd ” (1767) ; “ Ode 
on the Installation pi the Duke of Graf- 
ton to the Chancellorship of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge” (1769) ; and some 
minor pieces. His poems have been 
edited by Gilbert Wokeheld (1786), Mit- 
ford (1835-43), Moultiie (1845), B. W. 
Gosso (1884), and several oth^ra , The 
standard Biography is that by Mason, 
published in 1778. There is another by 
Gosse, in the English Men of Letters 
series. For Criticism, see Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets,” Hazlitt’s “Lec- 
tures on the English Poets,” 'Roscoe’p 
“Essays,” Drake’s “Literary Hours,” 
Brydges* “ Ceiisura Literaria,” and 
other works. 

i Green, Jolin Richard (h. 1837 ; 
d. 1883). “A Short Histoiy of the 
English People ” (1874) ; “A History of 
the English People ” (1877-80) ; “ The 
Making of England ” (1882) ; “ The 
Conquest of England ” (1884). 

Green, Mrs. John Richard, nee 

Stopford (b. Kells, co. Meath). “ Henry 
the Second ” (1888) ; “ Town Life in the 
I’ifteenth Century ” (1894). 

Green, Professor Thomas Bill 

(b. 1836; d. 1882). “Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” edited by A. C. Bradley (1883). 
“Works,” edited by R. L. Nettleship 
(1885-88). “ Lectures on the Priuciples 
of Political Obligations ” (1895). Edited 
the Philosophical Works of David Hume. 

Greene, Robert (b. Norwich, 1560 ; 
d. September 3rd, 1692). A full cata- 
logue of this writer’s works may be 
found in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual.” Romances — “ Menaphon ” 
(1587) ; ‘ ‘ Pandosto, the Triumph of Time ; 
or, the History of Doraustus and Fau- 
nia ” (1588) ; “ A Pair of Turtle Doves ; 
or, the Tragicall History of Bellora 
and Fidelio” (1600) ; “ The History of 
Avbasto, King of Denmark” (1617). 
Autobiography — “Greeue’s Never Too 
Late” (1590) ; ‘^-Farewell to Folly” 

aB ; “ Greene’s Groat’s- worth of Wit, 
t with a Million of Repentance’’ 

; “Greene’s Vision” (J592J ; “ The 
itance of Robert Givene ’* (1692L 
Plays — “ Maromilia” (169.^ ; “ The 
Honourable Historic of Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongpy ” (1594) ; “TheHistorie of 
Orlando Furioso ” (159^ ; “ Comical 
Historic of Alphonsus, King of Ana- 
on;” “A Looking-Glasse for Lon- 
on and England (with Lodge, 
1694) ; “ The Scottisli Historio of 

J?^m§s JV.” (1698). , MisceJtoepue — 
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“Tlie Myn’our of Modestie” (1684^: 
“Morando” (1684); “Euphueg, his 
Censure to Philautus’* (1687); “Peii- 
medes, the Blacksmith (1588) ; “ Alci- 
da” (1688) ; “The Spanish Masquerado*’ 
(1689). ^ For Biography and Criticism, 
see Collier's “ Poetical Decameron ” and 
“ Di-amatic Poetry," Campbell's “ Speci- 
mens of the English Poets, Hazfitt’s 
“Age of Elizabeth," Dyce’s edition of 
Greene’s Works, Brydges* “ Censum 
Literaria," Beloe’s “Anecdotes,” Eit- 
sou’s “ Bibliograpliia Poetica," Wood’s 
“Fasti Oxonienses," TJie Retrospective 
Revietv, the “Shakespeare Library," 
J usserand’a “ English Novel in the Time 
of Elizabeth," the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography," and Morlcy’s 
“ English Writers, "‘vols. x. and xi. 

Greg, William Rathbone (b. 1809, 
d. 1881). “Why are Women Bedund- 
ant?" (1869) ; “Essays on Political and 
Social Science;" “Enigmas of Life” 
(1872) ; “ Literary and Social Judg- 
ments ; " “ Political Problems ; " “ The 
Creed of Christendom" (3rd edition, 
1873) ; “ The Great Duel, its Meaning 
and Eesults;" “Truth versus Edifica- 
tion;" “Bocks Ahead; or. Warnings 
of Cassandra" (1874) ; “Mistaken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan 
Class " (1876); “Literary and Social 
Judgments " (1877) ; “ Miscellaneous 
Essays’? (1881-82). 

Greirllle, Fulke (b. 1666 ; d. 1628). 
“ The Life of the Benowued Sir Philip 
Sidney" (published 1652) ; “A Letter 1o 
an Honourable Lady ; " “A Letter of 
Travell; " “Ceelica, a Collection of 109 
Songs ; ” “A Treatise on Human Learn- 
ing, in 15 Stanzas;” “An Inquisition 
upon Fame and Honour, in 68 Stanzas ; ’’ 
“ A Treatise on Wars, m 68 Stanzas ; ” 
“ Alaham," a tragedy ; “ Mustapha,!’ a 
tragedy. Some of his poems appeared 
in “England’s Helicon." His “Ee- 
inains " were published in 1670. 

Grote, George (b. Clay Hill, Beck- 
enham, November 17th, 1794 ; d. London, 
June 18th, 1871). “The Essentials of 
Parliamentary Beform " (1831) ; “ The 
History of Greece" (1846-56) ; “Plato 
and other Companions of Sokrates" 
(1865); “A Review of Mill’s Examin- 
ation of Sir W, Hamilton" (1868); 
“Aristotle "(1872). See “Life” by his 
wife (1873), and“ Minor Works " (1873). 

Grove, Sir George, D.G.L. (b. Clap- 
ham, 1820). “ Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies" (1896). Has edited Mac~ 
Magazine^ odd the “ Dictionaiy 


of Music and Musicians" (1879-89), 
to which he was one of the chiecf con- 
tributors, as also to Smith’s “Dictionary 
of the Bible." ^ 

Grundy, Sydney (b. Manchestw, 
1848). “The Days of Ms Vanity’* 
(1876). Has also written many plays. 

Gutbrie, Thomas, D.D. (b. Brechin, 
Forfarshire, 1803 ; d. February 24th, 
1873). “ The Gospel in Ezekiel " (1855) ; 
“Ibe City: its Sins and Sorrows " (1857) ; 
“Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints” (1858); “Seed-time and Har- 
vest of Bagged Schools " (I860) ; 

“ Speaking to the Heaii; " (1862) ; “ The 
Angels’ Song" (1865) ; “The Parables " 
(1866); “Out of Harness" (1867); 
“Studies of Character from the Old 
Testament ’’ (1868 and 1870) ; “ Sundays 
Abroad" (1871) ; etc. Autobiography, 
with Memoii’, by his sons (1874-76). 


H 

Haggard, H. Rider (b. June 22nd, 
1856). ‘ ‘ Cetewayo and his White Neigh- 
bours” (1882) ; “Dawn" (1884); “The 
Witch’s Head," “ King Solomon’s 
Mines" (1885); “She ’’ (1886) ; “Jess," 
“ Allan Quatermain ” (1887) ; “ Mr. 
Meeson’s Will," “Maiwa’s Bevenge," 
“ Colonel Quaritch, V.C." , X1^68) ; 
“Allan’s Wife, and other Tales," 
“Cleopah-a" (1889); “Beatrice" (1890); 
“The World’s DesireJ’ with Andrew 
Lang (1890); “Eric Bnghteyes” (1891); 
“Nada the Lily" (1892); “Montezuma’s 
Daughter’^’ (1893); “Dawn" (1894); 
“The People of the Mist,” “Joan 
Haste ” (1895) ; “ The Wizard ” (1896) ; 
“Dr. Thorne" (1898); “Swallow," 
“ A Farmer’s Year " (1899). 

Hake, Thomas Gordon, H.R.C.P. 

(b. 1809; d. 1896). “The Piromides" 
(1839) ; “ Vates ” (1^40) ; “ The World’s 
Epitaph" (1866); “Madeline, etc." 
(1871) ; “ Parables and Tales " (1872) ; 
“New Symbols” (1876) ; “Legends of 
the Morrow" (1878); “Maiden Ec- 
stasy" (1880); “The Serpent Play" 
(1883); “Tho New Day" (1890); 
“Memoirs of Eighty Years" (1892); 
“ Selected Poems " (1894). 

Hakluyt, Richard (b. 1553; d.l61C). 
Voyages published in the following 
order:— (1) “l5ivers Voyages touching 
the Discoverie of America and the 
Lauds adjacent unto the Same " (1582) ; 
(2) “ Fouro Voyages unto Florida " 
(1687) ; and (3) “The Principal Navig^a- 
tipps, Voyages, Traffl<iues, gud Pig' 
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coveries of the English Nation, made by 
Sea or oVier Land, to the Most Bemote 
and Farthest Distant Quartern of the 
Earth ” (1689). Of these, a new edition 
was published in 1809-12, followed by 
a 8Uj)plwnentary volume in 1812, con- 
taining several Voyages which Hakluyt 
had recommended for publication. For 
biographical and bibliographical par- 
ticulars, see the ^'Biograpnia Bntan- 
nica,” Oldys’s “Librarian,’* Wood’s 
“ Athencs Oxonienses,” Lowndes’s 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual,” and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Hall, Samuel Carter (b. 1801 ; d. 
March ICth, 1889). “Ireland” (1841- 
43); “Poems” (I860?); “Book of the 
Thames” (1859); “Book of South 
Wales,” etc. (with Mrs. Hall) (1861) ; 
“ Memories of Great Men and Women of 
the Age” (1870); “A Memory of T. 
Moore” (1879) ; “ Retrospect of a Long 
Life” (1883), etc. 

Hallam,, Henry (b. Windsor, 1777; 
d.Penshurst,Januai*y2l8t, 1859). “View 
of Europe during the Middle Ages ” 
(1818) ; “Constitutional History of Eng- 
land ” (1827) ; “ An Introducnon to the 
Literature of Europe” (1837-39), and 
various essays in The Edinburgh Metnew, 
See sketch of his “ Life” by Dean Mil- 
man in “Transactions of the Royal 
Society,” vol. x. 

Hamorton, Philip Gilbert (b. Lane- 
side, Shaw, Lancashire, September 10th, 
1834; d. Novenroer, 1894), “A Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands” (1862) ; “ Con- 
temporary French Painters"’ (1867); 
“ Etching and Etchers ” (1868) ; “ Wen- 
derholme” (1869); “The Intellectual 
Life ” (1873) ; “ Life of Turner ” (1878); 
“Modem Frenchmen” (1878); “The 
Graphic Arts” (1882) ; “Human Inter- 
course’’ (1884); “Landscape” (1885); 
“ Imagination in Landscape Painting ” 
(1887); “TheSaon^ aSummerVoyage” 
(1887) ; “French and English” (1889); 
“Portfolio Papers” (1889) ; “Drawing 
and Engraving ” (1892) ; “Man in Art ^ 
(1892) ; “ Present State of the Fine Arts 
in France ” (1892). 

Hamilton, Sir William (b. Glas- 
gow, March 3rd, 1791 ; d. 1856). Author 
of “ Discussions on Philosophy ” (1852) ; 
luid of lectures on metaphysics and logic, 
published hy Professors Mansel and 
Veitch in 1859-60. Edited the works 
of Beid, with Notes and Dissertations 
(1846). Sec Veitch’s “Memoirs” and 
Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy.” 

Mamley, ]4eiit;«»G9ii. Sir BAward 


Bruoe (b. Bodmin, April 27th, 1824 ; d. 
August 14th, 1893). “ The Story of the 
(Campaign of Sebastopol” (1865); Wel- 
lington’s Career ” (i860) ; “ The Opera- 
tions of War” (1866); “Voltaire’" 
(1877); “National Defence” (1889); 
“ Shctkespeai'e’s Funeral, and Other 
Papers” (1889); “The War in the 
Cnmea” (1890), etc. “Life,” by Alexan- 
der luties Shand (1896). 

Hanna, Rev. ProfUssor William, 
LL.D. (b. 1808; d. M^ 24th, 1882). 
“Notes on a Visit to Hayti” (1836); 
“On ReUgion” (1857) ; “ Wycliffe and 
the Huguenots ” (1860) ; “ Last Days 
of Our Lord’s Passion” (1862) ; “The 
Forty Days After Our Lora’s Besui’rec- 
tion ” (1863) ; “ Eai*lier Tears of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth” (1864); “The 
Passion Week” (1866) ; “The Ministry 
in Galilee” (1868); “Our Lord’s Life 
on Eai'th” (1869); “The Close of the 
Ministry” (of Jesus Christ) (1869); 
“Wars of the Huguenots” (1871). 
Edited the Eorth British B&oiew, 

Hannay, James (b. 1827; d. 1873). 
“ Biscuits and Grog ” (1848) ; “ A Claret 
Cup” (1848); “ifing Dobbs” (1848); 
“ Hearts are Trumps ’’ (1849) ; “ Single- 
ton Fontenoy” (1850); “Sketches in 
Ultramarine ” (1853) ; “ Satire and 
Satirists” (1864) ; “Eustace Conyers” 
(1855); “Essays from the Quarie^hj'^ 
(1861) ; “A Course of English Litera- 
ture” (1866) ; and “ Studies on Thack- 
eray” (1869). Edited The Edinburgh 
Courant, 

MsarUy, Miss Iza DuffUs (b. Enfield). 
“Between Two Fires” (1873); “Glen- 
caira” (1876); “Only a Love Story” 
(1877) ; “ A Broken Faith ” (1878) ; 
“Friend and Lover” (1880); “Love, 
Honour, and Obey” (1881); “The 
Love That He Passed By” (1884); 
“Between TwoOceans” (1884) : “Hearts 
or Diamonds ” (1886) : “ Oranges and 
Alligators” (1886) ; “The Girl He Did 
Not MaiTy” (1887); “Love in Idle- 
ness” (1887) ; “ A'New Othello ” (1890) ; 
“A Woman^s Loyalty” (1893); “A 
Buried Sin” (1893), etc. 

Hardy; Thomas (b. Dorsetshire, 
June 2nd, 1840). “Under the Green- 
wood Tree” (1872); “A Pair of Blue 
Eyes ” (1873) ; “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd’’ (1874) ; “ The Hand of Ethel- 
berta” (1876); “The Return of the 
Native’? (1878); “The Trumpet Major” 
(1880) ; “ A Laodicean (1881) ; “Two 
on a Tower” (1882); “The Mayor of 
Caeterbridge” (1886); “The Wood- 
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landers” (18S7); ‘^Wessex Tales” (1888); 
“A Group of Noble Dames” (1891); 
“Tess of the D’UrbervUles ” (1892) ; 
“Life’s Little Ironies” (1894); “Jude 
the Obscure” (1895) ; “The Well Be- 
loved” (1897); “Wessex Poems” (1898). 


Hare, Augustus Jobn Cutbbert 

(b. 1834). “Epitaphs from Colintry 
Churchyards ” (1856) ; “ Walks in 

Etime’^(1871) ; “Memorials of a Quiet 


(1876); “Walks in London” (1878); 

Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily” 
(1883) ; “ Cities of Central and North- 
ern Itfily” (1884); “Venice” (1884); 
“ Studies in Bussia ” (1885) ; “ Sketches 
in Holland and Scandinavia” (1885) ; 
“ Paris ” (1887) ; “ North - Eastern 

Franco ” (1890) ; “ South - Eastern 

France” (1890); “South-Western 
Franco” (1890) ; “Memorials of Char- 
lotte, Countess Gaiming, and Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford” (1893); 
“Sussex” (1894); “Life and Letters 
of Maria Edgeworth” (1894); “Tlio 
Story of My L&e ” (1896). 


Hare, Veil* Julius Cbarles (b. 

1 795 ; d. 1855). “The Victory of Faith,” 
etc. (1840) ; “ Mission of the Comforter,” 
etc. (1846) ; “ Guesses at Truth,” with 
A. W. Hare (1847); “Vindication of 
Luther ” (1855) ; “ Charges to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of l 4 ewos” G856) ; 
translated (with Coniiop Thirlwall) Nie- 
bulir’s “History of Borne,” etc. 


Harrington, Sir Jobn (b. 1561 ; 
d. ICr^. “ Orlando Furioso, translated 
into Heroical English Verae” (1591); 
“ The Metamorphosis of Ajax ” (1596) ; 
“The Englishman’s Doctor; or, the 
School of Saleme ” (1609) ; “ The Most 
Elegant and Witty Epigrams of Sir 
J. H.” (1615). 


Harrison, Frederic (b. London, 
October 18th, 1831). “The Meaning 
hf History” (1862); “England and 
Fraiiro” (1866); “Questions for a lie- 
lonned Parliament” (1867); “Order 
and Pi*ogi*ess” (1875) ; a translation of 
“Social Statics” (1875) ; “The 
Present and the Fiitme ” (1880) ; 
“Martial Law in Gabul” (1880); 
“Lectures on Education ” (1883) ; “On 
the Choice of Books ” (1886) ; “ Oliver 
Cromjvell ” (1888) ; “ Early Victorian 
Literature. ^ (1895) ; “ William the 

Silent” (1897), etc. 


Hatoli» Edwin, D.D. (h. Derby, 1835; 
d, JfovembeF Uthy 1889), “Student’s 


Handbook to the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford ” (1873) ; Or^nisa- 
tion of Early Christian Churches” 
(1881) ; “ Progress in Theology ” (1885) ; 
“Study of Ecclesiastical History” 
(1885); “Growth of Church ^Institu- 
tions” (1887); “Studies in Biblical 
Greek” (1889). 

Hatton, Joseph (b. 1839). “ Christo- 
pher Henrick ” (1869)|. “ Clytie” (1874); 
“The Queen of Bohemia” (1877); 
“Cruel London” (1878); “Three Be- 
cruits ” (1880) ; “ To-day in Araerica ” 
(1881); “The New Ceylon” ri881); 
“ Joimialistic London ” (1882) ; “Henry 
Irving’s Impressions of America ” (1884) ; 
“John Needham’s Double” (1885); 
“ The Old House at Sandwich” (1887) ; 
“ Captured by Cannibals ” (1888) ; “ Ee- 
miniscences of J. L. Toole ” (1889) ; “By 
Order of the Czar” (1890); “The 
Plincess Mazaroif” (1891); “(jigorette 
Papers” (1892); “Under the Great 
Seal” (1893); “In Jest and Earnest” 

« ; “ The Banishment of Jessop 
B” (1895) ; “A World Afloat” (1896^ 
“The Dagger and the Cross ”(1897), etc. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley (b. 1836 ; 
d. 1879). Author of many devotional 
poems, etc. , of wliich a collected edition 
appeared in three volumes in 1881, sup- 
plemented by further volumes of verso 
atid story. “ Memorials,” by M. V. G. 
Havergal, her sister (1880). 

Haweis, Rev. Hnglr. Reginald (b. 

1838). “Music and Morals” (1871); 
“Thoughts for the Times” (1872); 
“Speech in Season” (1874); “Current 
Coin” (1876); “Arrows in the Air” 
(1878) : “ American Humorists ” (1882) ; 
“My Musical Life” (1884); “Christ 
and Christianity” (1887); “Sir Morell 
Mackenzie ” (1893) ; “ Trdvel and Talk 
(1896), etc. 

Hawker, Robert Stephen (b. 1805;, 
d. 1875). “Eedesia” (1841) ; “Echoes 
. from Old ComwaU ” (1845) ; “ Tho 
Quest of the Sangrail ” (1864) ; “ Corn- 
ish Balhads” (1869); “Foo^rints of 
Foraier Men in Cornwall” (1870). ASee 
Baring-Gould’ s ‘ ‘ Vicar of Morwenstow ’ ’ 
and F. G. Lee’s “Life of B. S. l^wker:” 

Hasrward, Abrabam (b. 1803; d. 
1884). “The Art of Dining” (1852) ; 
“Biogmphical and Critical Essays” 
(1858)_; “The Letters and Itomaius of 
Mrs. Piozzi” (1861); “Selections from 
the Diary of a Lady of Quality” (18^) ; 
‘ ‘ Goethe, a Biographical Sketch ’ ’ (1877) ; 
“ Short Buies of Modem Whist ” (1878) ; 
“Sketches of Bminent Statesmen and 
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Wiiteis’’ (18G^). ' Be also translated 
Goethe’s (1883), edited the 

Lavo Magazine, and contributed cou- 
Btantly to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
JReviewa, See his “ Correspondeiice 
(1886). * 

Hasdlttk WHliam (b. Maidstone, 
April loth. 1778; d. September 18tb, 
1830\ *‘An Essay on the Frinomles 
of Human Action” (1805); “JVee 
Thoughts on Public Affairs” (1806); 
“A Eeply to Malthus” (1807); “The 
Eloquence of the British Senate” (1807) ; 
“A New Grammar of the English 
Tongue” (1810) ; “Memoirs of Thomas 
Holcroft” (1816); “Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays” (1817); “The Bound 
Table ” (1817) ; “ A View of the Eimlish 
Stage ” (1818) ; “ Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets” (1818) ; “Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers ” (1819) ; “Poli- 
tick Essays” (1819); “Table Talk” 
(1821) ; “ Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth” 
(1821) ; “ Characteristics in the Manner 
of Bochefoucauld’fi Maxims ” (1823) ; 
‘‘Liber Amoris; or, tho New Pygma- 
lion” (1823); “Notes of a Journey 
through France and' Italy” (1825) ; 
“The ^iiit of the Age; or, Contem- 
irorary Portraits ” (1825) ; “ Select Poets 
of Great Britain” (1825) ; “ Tho Plain 
Speaker; or. Opinions on -Books, Men, 
and Things” -(1826) ; “The Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte” (182^; “Con- 
versations witht James* Northcote” 
(1830) ; and “A £ife of Titian ” (1830). 
See the “Life” by his gi'andson (1867), 
and the “Literary Bemains,” »with the 
lii'st Lord Jetton’s Introduction, and 
Stephen’s “ IiDurs’iu a Library. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (b. near 
Rochester, 1793; d. July 23rd, 1875). 
“ Bough Notes on the Pampas ” (1826) ; 
“A Lite of Bruce tho Traveller” (1830) ; 
“ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau” 
(1833) ; “TheEmigiunt” (1846) ; “Thu 
Defenceless State of Britain ” (1850) ; 
‘•A Faggot of Fi’ench Sticks” (1851) ; 
“ A Forti^ht in Ireland ” (1852) ; “De- 
scriptive Essays” (1857) ; “The Horse 
and his Bider” (1860); “I'ho Boyal 
Engineer” (1860), etc. 

Beber, Xteginald; Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (b. Malpas, Cheshire, April 21st, 
1733; d. 1826). “Poems” (1812); “The 
Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter’^ (1815); an edition of the 
-works of Jeren^ Taylor, and numerous 
essays in The Quarterly JR^ieWf besides 
his Newdigate j^ze poem, called “ Pales- 
tiWf” See his “Journal,” the “Life” 


by his widow (1830), “The Lost, Days of 
Heber,” by Thomas Bobinson, and the 
Memoirs by Potter and Taylor, 

Helps, Sir Arthur (b. 1817 ; d. Lon- 
don, March 7th^ 1876). “Thoughts 
in the Cloister and the Crowd ” (1835) ; 
“Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business” (1841); “Friends in Coun- 
cil” (1841, 1859); “King Henry II.,” 
an historical dmma (ISiSl ; “ Cathe- 
rine Douglas,” a tragedy (1843) ; “ The 
Claims of Labour” (1845) ; “Companions 
of my Solitude ” (1851) ; “ A Histo^ of 
the Spanish Conquest of America” 
(1865-61); “OuHta, the Serf” (1858); 
“ Bealmah ” (1869) ; “ Life of Pizarrb ” 
(1869) ; “ Casimir Maremma ” (1870) ; 
“Bi'evia: Short Essays and Aj^risms” 

S ; “Conversations on War and 
al Culture” (1871); “Thoughts 
upon Government ” (1871) ; “ Life of 
Cortez” (1871); “Ivan de Biron” 
(1874) ; and “Social Pressure” (1874). 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (b. 

1794; d. 1835). “Early Blossoms of 
Spring” (1808) ; “England and Spain; 
or, Valom* and Patriotism” (180^ ; “The 
Domestic Affections ” (181^ ; “Bestora- 
tion of the Works of Art in Italy ’ ’ (1817) ; 
“ Modem Greece ” (1817) ; “Meeting of 
Wallace and Bruce” (1819); “The 
Sceptic ” (1820) ; “ Dartmoor ” (1821) ; 
“Welsh Melodies” (1822);-' “Siege of 
Valencia” (1823); “ The- Forest &nc- 
tuary” (1826) ; “Eecords of Woman” 
(1828); “Songs of tho Affections” 
(1830); “National Lyrics” (1834); 
“Hymns of Childhood” (1834) ; “Scenes 
and Hymns of Life ” (1834) ; “ Poetical 
Bumains” (1836). 

Henley, W. E., LL.D. (b. Glouces- 
ter, 1849). “ A Book of Verses” (1888); 
“Views and Beviews ” (1890) ; “ Three 
Plays,” with B. L. Stevenson (1892) : 
“The Song of the Sword, etc.” (1892) ; 
“London Voluntaries, etc.” (1893), 
Editorof ‘ ‘ English Classics,” the “Tudor 
TrauHlations,” etc. Also edited Ni*//’ 
Eeview and Xational Observer. Edited 
works of Byron (1896) ; Burns (1897). 

Henry, Matthew (b. Broadoak, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, 1662 ; d. Nant- 
wich, Juno 22iid, 1714). “An Exposi- 
tion of the Old nii<i New Testaments,” 
*‘Life of tlio Itev. Philip Henry ” (1690); 
“ Discourse concerning Meekness ” 
(1698); “The Communicant’s ^Com- 
panion” (1704); “Direction for Daily 
Communion” (1712), and “The Plea- 
santness of a Beligoons Life” (1714). 
the “ Lives ” by Tong and Williares. 
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ttmty, George Alfred (b. 1832). 
** The March to Magdala ” (1868) ; “All 
But Lost” (1869); “Out on the Pam- 
pas ” (1870) ; “The Young Franc- 
Tireurs” (1871); “The Mardi to Coo- 
massie” (1874); “ The Young Colonist ” 
(1884); “Condemned as a Nihilist” 
(1892); “Wulf the Saxon,” “In the 
Heart of the Rockies (1894); “At 
Agincourt” (189C) ; “With Cochrane 
the Dauntless” (1896); “ Tlie Queen’s 
Cup” (1897); “Won by the Sword,” 

“ No Surrender ” (1899), etc. 

Herbert, George (b. 1593 ; d. 1632). 
“The Temple” (1631); “The Couutrv 1 
Parson” (1652), etc. the “Lives * 
by Izaak Walton (1670) and Duyckiiick 
(i8.")8); also the edition of his Works, 
with a Memoir bv A. B. Grosart (1875). 

Herrick, Xtobert (b. London, 1591 ; 
d. October loth, 1674). “Noble Num- 
bers, or Pious Pieces” (1647). The 
remainder of his writings appeared in 
1648 under the title of “ Hesperides.” 
Sec the “Complete Poems,” edited by 
A. B. Grosart (1877), and the “Selec- 
tion,” by F, T. Palgrave (1877). 

Heraohel, Sir John Frederick 
WllUam (b. 1792; d, 1871). “A Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ” (1830) ; “ A I’rea- 
tise on Astronomy” (1833); “Results 
of Astronomical Observations made 
during the Years 1834-38 at the Cape 
of Good Hope” (1847) ; “Outlines of 
Astronomy” (1849); “A Manual of 
Scientific Enquiry ” (1849) ; “ Essays 
from the Edinhnrgh ana Quarterhj 
(1857). 

Heywood, John (b. 1506; d. 1565); 
Works: — “The Play of Love” (1633); 

“ A Mery Play betweene Johan the Hus- 
band, Tyb the Wife, and St. Johan tlie 
Ptestyr^’ (1533); “A Mery Play be- 
tweene the Pardoner and the PSttere, the 
Curate. and Neybour Prattle” (1533); 

“ Of Gentylnes and Nobylyte, a Dya- 
loguo” (1535); “A Dialogue, etc.” 
(1546) ; “ The Spider and the Flie ” 
(1556); “ABreefeBalet” (1657); “The 
Play called the Foure P’s ” (1569) ; “ A 
Balade,” etc., in MS. Harl. ; “Dialogue 
of Wit and Folly,” in Fairholt’s edition ; 

“ Poetical Dialogue,” etc., in MS. Harl,, 
Brit, Mus. ; “ A Desertion of a Most 
Nohle Ladye. ” in MS. Harl. 

Hlnkson, Mrs. Katharine, nee 

Tjmau (b. Dublin, 1861), “Louise de 
]a Valliere,” etc. (1885) ; “ Shamrocks ” 
(1887); “A Nun, her Friends, and her 
OrdflT” (1891); “ Ballads and Lyrics ” 


(1891) ; “ A Cluster of Nuts ” ; “ Cuckoo 
Songs ” (1894) ; Miracle Plays ” ; “ Thei? 
Wayof aMaid”(1895); “Anlsleinthe 
Water ” ; “ The Cpurse of True Love ; ** , 
“ A Lover’s Breast-knot ” ; “ Oh, what 
a Plague is Love ” (1896) ; “ The Wind 
in the T^ees ” (1898), etc. 

Hinton, James, ]M[.R,C.S. (b. 1822 ; 
d. 1875). “Man and His Dwelling- 
place ” (1859) ; “ Life in Nature ” (1862) ; 
“ Mysteiy of Pain ” (1866) ; “ Selections 
from MSS.” (1870-74); “Chapters on 
the Art of Thinking” (1879); and 
various medical works. “Life” by 
Miss Jane Ellice Hopkins (1878). 

Hinton, Rev. J. Howard (b. March 
24th, 1791 ; d. December 17th, 1873). 
“ Voluntary Principle in the United 
States ” (1851 ) ; ‘ ‘Acquaintance with God ” 
(1856); “God’s Government of Man” 
(1856); “Redemption” (1859); “Tour 
ia Holland and North Germany” (I860); 
“ Moderate Calvinism Re-examined ” 
(1861); “Theological Works” (1864), etc. 

Hobbes, John Oliver, vere Mrs. 
Pearl Craigie (b. 1867). “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral ” (1891) ; “ The 
Sinner's Comedy ” (1892) ; “A Bundle of 
Life” (189^; “A Study in Temptations” 
(1893) ; “ The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wiokeiiham ” (1895) ; “The Herb- 
Moon” (1896); “The School for Saints ” 
(1897) ; “ Osbem and Ursyne ” (1899). 

Hobbes, Thomas (b. Malmesbury, 
April 5th, 1588 ; d. December 4th, 1679). 
“The Wonders of thi Peak,” a poem 

S ; “De Cive” (1646); “Human 
e ”» 1650 ; “ De 'Corpore Politico ” 
(1660) ; “Leviathan” (1651) ; “Liberty 
and Necessily ” (1654) ; “ Decameron 
Physiologioum ” (1678); “The Behe- 
moth ” ; a free ti-anslation of Aristotle’#* 
“ Rhetoric ; ” a translation of Homer 
into English verse ; and his own “ Life,” 
in Latin verse (1672). See also the 
“ Life ” by BlackbiAne (1681) Complete 
Works by Sir W. Molesworth (1842-45).. 

Hodder, Edwin (b. Staines, 1837). 

“ Heroes of Britain ” (1878-80) ; “ Cities 
of the World” (1881-84); “Life and 
Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury ” (1886) ; “Life of Samuel Mor- 
ley” (1887); “Sir George Bums” 
(1890) ; “ George Fife Angas ” (1891) ; 
“History of South Australia” (1893) ; 
“John MacGregor: ‘ Rob Roy’ ” 11894) ; 

“ George Smith of Coalville (1896). 

Hoey, Mrs. Franees Sarab 

(b. 1830). “ A House of Cards ” 

a868); “Falsely True” (1870); “A 
widen ^rrow ” (1872) ; “ Out of 
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CJourt” (1874) ; “ The Blossoming of an 
•Aloe” (187^) ; “No Sign, etc.” (1876) ; 
“Giiffith’s Double” (1876); “All or 
Nothing (1B79) ; “The Questiou of 
Cain” (1882); “The Lover’s Creed” 
(1884); ‘‘A Stem Chase” (1886); 

“Transitions from the French,” etc. 

Hogg, James (b. Forest of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, January 2r)th, 1772; d. 
Altrive, November 21st, 1835). “The 
Mistakes of a Night” (1794) ; “ Verses” 
(1801); “The Mountain Bard ” (1807); 
“ The Queen’s Wake ” (1813) ; “Madoc 
of tiie Moor,” “The Pilgnms of the 
Sun,” “The Poetic Mirror,” “Queen 
Hynde,” and other poems; together 
with the following prose works : — “ Tlie 
Brownie of Bodsbeck,” “Winter Even- 
ing Tales,” “ The Three Perils of Man,” 
“The Three Perils of Women,” “The 
Altrive Tales,” “ The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner,” “ Lay Sermons,” and 
“ A Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Hole, The Very Rev. Samuel 
Reynolds, D.D. (b. December 5th, 
1819). “A Little Tour in Ireland” 
(1859) ; “A Book about Roses ” (1869) ; 
“Six of Spades” (1872); “Hints to 
Preachers’^ (1880); “Nice and her 
Neighbours” (1881); “A Book about 
the Garden and the Gardener” (1892) ; 
“ The Memories of Dean Hole ” (1892) ; 
“ More Memories ” (1894), etc. 

Hood, Thomas (b. London, May 
23rd, 1799 ;, d. Loi^on, 1845). “Odes and 
Addresses to Great People,” with J. H. 
Iteynolds (1826) ; “The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies, and Other * Poems” 
(1827) ; “ National Tales ” (1827) ; “The 
Epping Hunt ’ ’ (1829) ; ‘ ‘ Comic Annual ’ ’ 
(1830 to 1839) ; “Tylney Hall” (1834) ; 
“Hood’s Own” (1838-39); “Up the 
Rhine” (1840); and “Whimsicalities” 
(1843-44). The “Poems,” and “Poems 
of Wit and Humour,” are published in 
a collected form. For Biography, &ce 
his Literary Reminiscences in “Hood’s 
Own,” and the “Life” by Hood’s son 
and daughter. 

Hook, Theodore Edward (b. Lon- 
don, September 22nd, 1788 ; d. London, 
Au^t 24th, 1841). “ Sayings and 

Doings” (1824, 1826, 1828); “ Max- 
well’^ (1830; “Gilbert Gurney” (1836); 
“Gurney Mamed” (1837) ; “ JackBrag” 
(1837) ; “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages ’ ’ 
(1839) ; “Prec(mts and Practice ” (1840); 
“Fawiers and Sons” (1840) ; apd “Pere- 
grine Bunce ; ” also several ploVs, includ- 
WLg “Peter and Paul” and “filling No 
Murder.” His “Life of |Si^ 


Baird ” in 1832. Edited John Bull and 
New Monthly. “Life” by Barham (1840. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, D.D., 

Dean of Chichester (b. London, 1798 ; 
d. October 20th, 1876). “The Last 
Days of Our Lord’s Ministiy” (1832) ; 
“ Sermons Preached befoi-e the Univer- 
sity of Oxford” (1837); “Hear the 
Church” (1838); “A Church Diction- 
ary ” (1842) ; “An Ecclesiastical Bi- 
ography” (1845-52); “The Three Re- 
foimations : Lutheran, Roman, Angli- 
can” (1847) ; “ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury ” [to Archbishop Juxon] 
(1860-70) ; “ The Church and its Ordin- 
ances” (1876). “Life” by W. R. W. 
Stephens (1878). 

Hooker, Richard (b. 1553 ; d. 1600). 
“ On the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
books i.— iv. (1593); book v. (1597); 
l)ook vii. (1617) ; books vi. and viii. 
(1648). Rev. John Eeble published an 
edition of Hooker in 1836, revised by 
Dean Church and Canon Paget (1888). 

Hppe, Anthony, vere Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (b. 1863). “A Man of 
Mark” (189U) ; “Father Stafford” 
(1891); “Mr. Witt’s Widow” (1892); 
“A (Change of Air,” “Spoit Royal,” 
“ Half a Hero ” (1893) ; “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “The God in the Car,” ‘ ‘The 
Dolly Dialogues” (1894) ; “ Chronicles 
of Count Antonio,” “Comedies of Court- 
ship ” (1895) ; “ The Heart of Princess 
Osra” (1896); “Phroso” (1897); “Simon 
Dale,” “Rupert of Hentzau” (1898); 
“ The King’s Mirror ” (1899). 

Horne, George)^ Bishop of Norwich 
(b. 1730; d. 1792). “Commentary of 
the Psalms ” (1776), etc. 

Horne; Richard Hengist (b. Lon- 
don, 1803; d. 1884). “Cosmo de 
Medici” (1837); “The Death of Mar- 
lowe ” (1838) ; “ Exposition of the False 
Medium and Barriers excluding Men 
of Genius from the Public” (1838) ; 
“Gregory the Seventh,” a tragedy 
(1840) ; “A Life of Napoleon ” (1841) ; 
“ Orion, an Epic Poem ” ^843; ; “ A 
New Spirit of flie Age ” (1844) ; “ Bal- 
lads and Romances ” (1846) ; “ Judas 
Iscariot” (1848); “The Dreamer and 
the Worker” (1851); “Undeveloped 
Characters of Shakespeare ; ” “ Austra- 
lian Facts and Prospects ; ” and “ Laura 
Dibalzo” (1880). 

Homung, Ernest William (b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, June 7th, 1866). “ A Bride 
from the Bush” (189(^ ; “Und6|jp Two 
I Skies” (1892) ; “ Tiny LuttreU” (1893) ; 
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“The Bobs of Taroomha,” “The Uii- 
bidden Guest (1894); “ Irralie’s Bush- 
ranger,” “ The Bogue's March ”(1896) ; 
“My Lord Duke” (1897); “Young 
Blood,” “ Some Persons Unknown ” 
(1898); “An Amateur Cracksman” (1899). 

Horton, Rev. Robert Forman, 
1>,D. (b. 1855). “History of the Ro- 
mans” (1884): “Inspiration and the 
Bible” ; “TheBookof Proverbs” (1888); 
“Revelation and the Bible” (1892); 
“ Verbum Dei ” (1893) ; “ The Cartoons 
of St. Mark” (1894); “The jostles* 
Creed,” etc. (1895) ; “ John Howe ” : 
“ Four Pillars of the Home” ; “On the 
Art of Living Together” (18^6). 

Houghton, Richard Monokton 
Milnes, Baron (b.a809;d. 1885). “Me- 
morials of a Tour in Greece ” (1833) ; 
“ Memorials of a Residence on the Con- 
tinent” (1838); “Poemsof Many Years” 
(1838) ; “ Poetiy for the People ” (1840) ; 
“Poems, Legendary and Historical” 
(1844); “Keats’s Life, Letters, and Liter- 
ary Remains ” (1848) -• “ Bdswelliana ” 
(1855); “Essays on Reform” (1867); 
“Monographs, Personal and Social” 
(1873). “ Life ” by Wemyss Reid (1800). 

' Howe,John(b. 1630; d. 1706). “The 
Living Temple” (1676-1702) ; “The Re- 
deemer’s Tears ” (1685); “ The Calm and 
Sober Inquiry coucoming the Possibility 
of a Trinity in the Godhead ” (1695) ; 
“Hie Blessedness of the Righteous;” 
“The Redeemer’s Dominion over the 
Invisible World ; ” “Delighting in God ” 
(1700). Seethe ‘ ‘ Lives ’ ’ by Calamy , Hunt 
(1823), Rogers (1836), and Horton (1896). 

HoweU, Jamed^(b. 1594; d. 1666). 
“ Dendrologia ; or, the Vocoll Forest” 
(1640) ; “ InstinictiOTis for FoiTaine "l>a- 
vell ” (1042) ; “ Epistolm Ho-eliau{e ” 
(1645-55); “A Perfect Description of 
the People and Country of Scotland” 
(1649) ; “ Loudinopolis, an Historical! 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of 
London and of Westminster” (1657) ; 
“Poems upon Divers Emergpent Occa- 
sions” (16^. “Athenas Oxo- 

nienses,” “ Biographia Biitonnica,” the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Hallom^s “ Literature of Europe.” 

. Howitt, Mary (b. Uttoxeter, 1800 ; 
d. January 30th, 1888). “ The Seven 
Temptations ; ” “ Wood Leighton ; ” 
“ The Heir of West Waylond ; ” “ The 
Dial of Love ; ” “ Lilieslea ; ” “ Stories 
of Stapleford;” “The Cost of Caerg- 
wyn,” etc. She also translated into 
English Anderson’s “Lnprovisl^tore.” 

Howitt, WllUf^n (b. 1795; d. 1879). 


“The Book of the Season” (1831); “ The 
History of Priestcraft” (1833); 

Rural Life of England” (1837)' ; “Stu- 
dent Life in Gennaiw ” (1841) ; . *^The 
Rural and Domestio Life of Germany” 
(1842) ; “ The Aristocracy of j^glaud ” 
(1846); “The Haunts and Homes of 
Britiw Poets ” (1847) ; “ The Man of 
the People” (1860); “The Ruined 
Castles and Abbeys of England ” (1861) ; 
“The History of the Supernatural” 
(1863); “The Mad War Planet, and 
othei' Poems” (1871), etc. 

HowBon, John Saul, Dean ct 
Chester (b. 1816; d. December loth, 
1885). “The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” with W. J. Conybeare (1852) ; 
“The Miracles of Christ” (1871-77); 
“Chester as It Was” (187^; “The 
River Dee, its Aspect and History ” 
(1875) ; “Hor® PetrinsB” (1883). 

Hughes. Thomas (b. 1823 ; d. 1896). 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” (1856); 

“ Tom Brown at Oxford ” (1861) ; 
“The Scouring of the White Horse” 
(1858); “Alfred the Great” (1869); 
“The Memoirs of a Brother” (1873); 

“ Our Old Chinch ” (1879) ; “ The Man- 
liness of Christ” (1879) ; “ Memoir of 
Daniel Macmillan ” (1882) ; “ A Manual 
for Co-operators” (1881); “Gone to 
Texas ” (1884) ; “ Memoir of Bishop 
Fraser” (1887); “David Livingstone” 
(1889) ; and sundry miscellanies. 

Hume, David (b. ^Edinburgh, April 
26th, 1711 ; d. Edinburgh, August 26th, 
1770). “Treatise of Human Nature” 
(1738); ^'Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary” (1741-42) ; an “ Inquu-y Coii- 
cemlug Human Understanding ” (1748) ; 
an “ Inquiry Concerning the Principles 
of Morals” (1751); “Political Dis- 
course ” (1751) ; “ The History of Eng- 
land ” (1754, 1756, 1759, and 1761) ; and 
the “ Natural History of ^ligion ” 
(1755). S&e the^ “Autobiography,” 
edited by Adam Smltli (1789) ; and the 
“Lives” by Pratt (1777), Dal^mplo 
(1787), Ritchie (1807), and Hill Burton 
(1846) . ‘ ‘ Philosophical Works ’ ’ (1875) . 

Huxley’s monograph (1879). 

Hunt, James Henry lielgh (b. 

Southgate, Middlesex, October 19th, 
1784; d. August 28th, 1859). “The 
Feast of tlie Poets” (1814); “The pe: . 
scent of Liberty” (1815) ; “Bacchus in 
Tuscany” (1816) ; “Hero and Leander’’ 
(1816) ; “ Francesca da Rimini ” (1816) f 
“ Ultra-Orepidarius ” (1819) ; “ Amyn- 
tas” (1820); “ Recolleotions of Lord 
Byron” (1828); “Sir Ralph Esher” 
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Sword and Captain 
" flSn^ jo M Horenoe » 

Suburb ” (1855) ; Table Talk ; ” “A 

««W‘ V* Chunney Comer:” 

^Pera ; ” aud A Day 

..“Wit _a^d Hu. 


Jmes I, of /u Ellin. 

Twt?i' a 1?¥^® ® Prentice in the 

/i^ooN . «» * Baaibkon Doroii ’* 
: ,.^pli<aNodo TmlexCnneus ’> 
* Bemoustrance fov the Riclrt 
1016) ; “AConnterhlaiX 
.(lolG). Prose Works (1616). 

fa- nler. <« »» T..- 



Hawthorne’s “Our OM 

G^dy-e “Pictur^^of^Ue^^^t’,-* 

“DreanXrj!^-- Smith’ 

(m\- «W “ ^faturo’! 

”(18MTr“Ses^s"5rMl- 

AnSoIs’^Wej : ‘‘Lay 
“d .Bfviewe*^ 



aW* ‘ ici 


u. 1897). T^es of Orris ” (1860) ; “The 
Bound ot ^yg.. (1861)S “kenTe ® 


WoISorJ.’’ » . 

Tide on the Coast oA ' ^’’ “ • * 


« ,^ng»s Quhair ” (1783) ; 

Green,” and 
“* <-0 the Play.” AV^? « Lives ” hv 
Wilson and Chalmers (1830). ^ 

James, Cteorge Payne Ralnsford 

Venice, June 9th 

». 9)’ About 180 novels “Pi'nVin’ 

hen ’ (1825); “Damley” (1830) etc * 

and a few historical wofta ^ ’ 

<?• TJublin, May 

mh, 1797 , d. March nth, 1860). “The 

of tlio Poets ” (1829): “Cele- 
brated Pcmale Sovereigns’’ (1831). 

S* 8»!?k®®P®are’s wl’ 
(1852) , “Beauties of the Couif 
of Charles II.” (J833) ; “Winter Shi- 
aSlsT-^^ Summer ^mbles in Canjida ” 
(1838); ‘Lives ot the JBariy Italian 
&” “MemoW' and 

7®®ays (1846); “barred and Lea-pn- 
;^ry Art G848) ; “Legends Ke 

Fancies ’’ (1854?® “ The wS5^®of 
Ennuy5e’’ (1850) ; etc. “Life^ (1878)! 

liDgham’ January 14th, 1831). “ Novels 

uaNovelistofromEIizabethtoVictoriS” 

!?5?) : “ A Book about Doetnr. » 


nud_. 

■' ‘<*T^ %“i DoetorT’’ 

GSfili ’ ‘f*?® Robert Stgrhenson ’’ 
(1864); A Book about Lawyers” 

Rnnlr iiUrkiil- 4 .U.. .. 


'‘A Book ubouTiaio'cien 


/I SiQ\~™r< oi iiincoliishire ” 

(^^BkKHAK, 


' *4«wut wio Clei-ffy” 

^ ‘ Bndcs and j^idala ” (1872) • 
3” (1874)1 


*-'**\*wo U1114 j.»x'iutiiia ‘ 

A Book about the Table” (1874) • 
A Young Sqmre of the Seventeentli 

Hanalton and Lord 
Nelson ” (1887) ; “ The Queen of Na^S 
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and Lord Nelson” (1889); ” Victoria, 
Queen and Empress ” (1893) ; “ A Book 
of Becollections ” (1893) ; etc. 


Jefferies, lUoliard (b. Wiltshire, 
1848 ; d. 1887). ” The Scarlet Shawl ” 
(1874) ; “ j^etless Human Hearts ” 

ffi ; “World’s End” (1877); “The 
keeper at Home ” (1878) ; “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County” (1879) ; 
“ The Amateur Poacher ” (1879) ; 

“ Hodge and his Masters ” (1880) ; 
“ Greene Feme Faim ” (1880) ; “ Bound 
About a Great Estate ” (1880) ; “ Wood 
Magic ” (1881) ; “ Bevis ” (1882) ; “The 
Story of My Heart” (1883) ; “Nature 
Near London” (1883)- “Bed Deer” 
(1884); “The Dewy Mom” (1884); 
“Life of the Fields” (1884); “The 
Open Air” (1885); “After London” 
(1885) ; “ Amaryllis at the Fair ” (1887) ; 
“ Field and Hedgerow,” ess^s ccmected 
by Mrs. Jefferies (1889) ; “The Toilers 
of the Field” (1892). “Eulogy” by 
Walter Besant (1888) and “Lift " ' 
H. S. Salt (1894). 


Lfe” by 


Jeffrey, Francis, Lord (b. Edin- 
burgh, October 23rd, 1773; d. Edin- 
burgh, January 26th, 1850). Edited 
Edinburgh lieview from 1803 to 1829. 
“Ess^s” (1843). See his “Life” by 
Lord Cockburn (1852). 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (b. Wal- 
sall, M^ 2nd, 1861). “ On the Stage— 
and Off” (1885); “Barbara” (1886): 
“ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow ” 
(1886) ; “ Sunset ” (1888) ; “ Stageland ” 
(1889) ; “ Three Men in a Boat^ (1889); 
“ Diary of a Pilgrimage,” “Told After 
Supper” (1891); “Novel Notes” (1893); 
‘ ‘ J ohn Ingerfield, etc. ”(1894) ; * * Sketches 
in Lavender” (1897); “Second Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow ” (1898). 

Jerrold, Douglas William (b. 
London, January 3rd, 1803 ; d. June 8th, 
1857). “Black-eyed Susan” (1829); 
“ The Bent Day (1832) ; “ Men of 
Character” (1838); “Cakes and Ale” 
(1841); “The Story of a Feather” 
(1843); “Mrs. Cahdle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures” (1845) ; “Punch’s Complete 
Letter Writer” (1846); “The Chro- 
nicles of Clovemook ” (1846) ; “ A Man 
made of Money ” (1849) ; “ The Cats- 
paw ” (1850) ; “ Betired from Business ” 
(1851) ; and “ A Heart of Gold ” (1864). 
His “ Works” have been published in a 
collected form. “ Life ” (1858). 

Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, D.b. (b. 

Oheshunt, 1824). “Norwich School 
Sermons ” (1864) ; “ One Generation of 
a Norfolk House” (1878) ; ** History of 


the Diocese of Norwich ” (1884) ; “ Ar- 
cady for Better for Wome ” (1887) ; 
“ The Coming of the Fiiars, and other 
Historical Essays” (1888) ; “ Trials ot ii 
Country Parson ” (1890) ; “ Studies by 
aBecluse” (1892)^; “!^ndom Bonm- 
ing, etc. ” (1894) . Editor of ‘ ‘ Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich ” (1888). 

Johnson, Samuel, LL.D. (b. Lich- 
field, September 18th, 1709 ; d. London, 
December 13th, 1784). “London” 
(1738) ; “ The Life of Bichard Savage ” 
( 1744 ) ; “Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Tragedy of Hamlet, with Bemarks 
on Hanmer’s Edition of Shakespeare” 
(1745) ; “ The Vanity of Human V^hes ” 
(1749); “Irene” (1749); “Basselas” 
(1759) ; “ A Visit to the Hebrides ” 
( 1773 ) ; “ Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage” (1776); and “The Lives of the 
Poets” (1779-81) ; besides writing The 
Idler^ a weekly essay in The Universal 
Chrmncle (1758-60), and nearly the 
whole of The Rambler, His edition of 
Shakespeare appeared in 1765^ See the 
“Lives” by Towers (1786), Hawkins 
(1787), Boswell (1791), Anderson (1795), 
and Bussell (1847) ; also Carlyle’s “ Es- 
says ; ” Leslie Stephen’s monograpli 
(lo78)^; Matthew Arnold’s introduction 
to “ The Lives of the Poets ” (1879) ; 
Birkbeck Hill’s “Dr. Johnson, his 
Fiiends and his Critics ” (1879) ; the 
same author’s edition of “ Bosw^l’s Life 
of Johnson,” etc. 

Jones, Henry Arthur (b. 1851). 
“Saints and Sinners’*' (1891); “The 
Crusaders” (1893); “ Judah (1894); 
and many other plays “ Benascence 
of theEnglish Drama” (1895) ; “Michael 
and his Lost Angel ” (1896). 

Jonson, Ben (b. Westminster, 1574 ; 
d. August 6th, 1637). “ Eveiy Man in 
his Humour ” (1596) ; “Every Man out 
of his Humour” (1599); “Cynthig’s 
Bevels” (1600);^ “The Poetaster” 
(1601) ; “ SejanuB ”*(1603) ; V Eastward- 
Hoe” (with Chapman and Marston) 
(1605) ; “ Volpone ” (1605) ; “Epicene ; 
or, the Silent Woman” (1609); “The 
Alchemist” (IGIO) ; “CatiW” (1611) ; 
“ Bartholomew Fair ” (1614) ; “ The 
Devil’s an Ass” (1616) ; “ The Forest” 
(1616) ; “ The Staple of News ” (1626) ; 
“ The New Inn ” (163^ ; ‘ ‘ The Magnetic 
Lady ” (1632) ; and “The Tale of aTub ” 
(1633) ; besides his unfinished pastoral, 
“The Sad Shgpherd” (1637); various 
Masques ; “ Underwoods ; ” “ Tim 

her; ” a “ Grammar ;” and many mis- 
cellaneous poems and translations. See 
Lowndes’S' “ Manual*” His Works were 
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piibUshed in 1616-31, 1640, 1641, 1692, 
1716, 1736, 1816 (Gifford), 1838 (Pioctor), 
1875 (Cunningham). See the “Bio- 
graphies” by Chetwood (1756), Gifford 
(1816), Proctor (1838), Cunningham and 
Bell (1^70), and J. A. Symonds (1887) ; 
and Giiticism by the two latter, Hazlitt 
(“ Comic Writers ”), Leigh Hunt (“ Wit 
and Humour,” “ Imagination and 
Fancy,” and “Men, Women, and 
Books Swinbrnme’s “Study” (1889), 
the “Dictionary of English Biogi’aphy,” 
and Morley’s “English Writers,” vols. 
X. and xi. 

Jowett, Rev. Benjamin, Ui.D. 

(b. Camberwoll, 1817; d. October 1st, 
1893). “Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Homans ” 
(1855) ; Translations of Thucydides 
(1881), Aristotle (1885), Plato (1892), 
etc. “Life” (1897). 


Kfiye, Sir JolinWilllaxii(b. London, 
1814 ; d. July 24th, 1876). “ History of 
tlm War in Afghanistan ” (1851) ; “ The 
Administration of the East India Com- 
pany” (1853); Biographies of “Lord 
Metcalfe ” (1854), “ Sir George Tucker” 
(1854), and “ Sir John Malcolm” (1856); 
“Christianity in India” (1859) ; “A 
History of the Sepoy Wai’, 1857-58” 
(1864-76) ; “ Lives of Indian OlRcei’s ” 
(1867); and “Essays of an Optimist” 
(1870). ^ 

Keats, Jobn (b. London. October 
29th, 1795 ; d. Home, February 27th, 
1820). Published “Poems” (1817); 
“ Endymion ” (1818) ; and “Hyperion ” 
0820). See tlie “Life” by Lord 


andW. M. Rossetti’s “ Keats ” (1887). 
For Criticism, see J^rey’s and Matthew 
Arnold’s “Essays,” Rossetti’s edition 
of the “Poem’s,” Buxton Forman’s 
“Poetical Works and other Writings 
of John Keats” (1883), and Dr, R. 
Bridges’ “John Keats” (1895), etc. 
See lusohis “Letters to Fanny Brawne ” 
(1879), and Owen’s “Keats, a Study” 
(1879). 

Keble, Jobn (b. Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, .^ril 25th, ,1792 ; d. Bourne- 
mouth, MTarch 29thi 1865). “The 
Christian Year” (1827) ; “De Poetic© 
ViMedica” (1844): “Lyra Innocentium” 
0846) ; “ jSennoii ” (1848) ; “ Life of 


Bishop Wilson” (1863); “Letters of 
Spiritual Guidance’’ (1870); “Occasional 


Papers” (1877), etc. See “Life” by 
Sir J. T. Coleridge and by Walter 
Lock, Shairp’s “ Studies,” Miss Yonge’s 
“ Musings on the Christian Year,” etc. 

Kelvin, Lord. (See Thouson, Sib 
William.) 

Kemaban, Coulson (b. 1858). “A 
Dead Man’s Diary” (1890) ; “A Book 
of Strange Sins ” (1893) ; “ Soitow and 
Song” (1894); “God and the Ant” 
(1896) ; “ Captain Shannon ” (1897). 

Kidd, Benjamin. “ Social Evolu- 
tion” (1894). 

Kinglalce, Alexander William (b. 

181 1 ; d. Jammy 2nd, 1891 ) . “ Eothen ’ ’ 
(1844), and “A History of the War in 
the Crimea” (1863-77). 


Kingsley, Cbarlcs (b. Holne. Devon- 
(diire, June 12ih, 1819 ; d. Eversley, 
January 23rd, 1875). “ The Saint’s 

Tragedy” (1846); “Yeast” (1848); 
“ Yulagc Sei-mons ” (1849) ; “ Alton 
Locke” (1850); “Cheap Clotlies and 
Nasty,” (1850) ; “ Phaeton ” (1852) ; 
“ Hypatia ” (1853) ; “ Westwaid Ho ! ” 
(1856); “Glaucus’’ (1855); “The Heroes; 
or, Greek Fairy Tales ” (1856); “ Alex- 
andria and Her Schools” (1857) ; “ Two 
Years Ago” (1857) ; “Andromeda;” 
“ Miscellanies ’’ (1869); “The Water 
Babies” (1863) ; “The Roman and the 
Teuton: Lectures” (1864); “What, 
then, does Dr. Newman Mean ? ” (1864); 
“Hereward, the Lost of the English ” 
(1866) ; “The Ancien Regime” (1867) ; 
“ The Hermits ” (1868) ; “ Madam 

How and Lady Why” (1870); “At 
Last” (1871); “Pi'ose Idylls” (1873); 
“ Plays and Puritans ” (1873) ; “Health 
and Education” (1874) ; “The Limits 
of Exact Science as applied to History; ” 
and several volumes of “ Sennons.” A 


collected edition of liis Essays, etc., has 
appeared since his death.' See the 
‘^Life” by Mrs. Kingsley (1876). 


Kingsley, Henry (b. Holne, Devon- 
shire, 1830 ; d. May 24th, 1876). ‘ ‘ Austin 
Elliot; ” “ The Boy in Grey; ” “Geoffrey 
HamljTi” (1869) ; “The Harveys;” 
“Hetty, and Other Stories;” “The. 
Hillyars and the Burtons “Hornby 
Mills, and other Stories ; ” “ Leighton 
Court:” “The Lost Child;” “Made- 
moiselle Mathilde ; ” “ Number Seven- 
teen ; ” “ Oakshott Castle ; ” “OldMar- 
garet;” “Ravjenshoe” (1861) ; “Reginald 
Hetheredge;” “Silcote of Silcotes;” 
“Stretton;” “Valeftrin;” “Tales of 
Old Travel ; ” “ Fireside Studies ; ” and 
rthor works. 
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Kipling, Rndyard (b. Bombay, 
1864). “ SoldieraThreo,’’ ‘ ‘ The Phan- 

tom Bickshaw,” etc. (1888); “Plain 
Tales from the Hills,” “Under the 
Deodars,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” etc. ; 
“Departmental Ditties,” “The Light 
that Failed” (1890); “In Black and 
■^ite,” “Life’s Handicap,” “Letters of 
Marque,” “ The Story of the Oladsbys ” 
(1891); “Barrack-room Ballads and 
other Verses,” “The Naulahka” (with 
C. Wolcott Balestier, 1892) ; “Many In- 
ventions” (1893) ; “ The Jungle Book” 
(1894) ; “ Second Jungle Book” (1895) ; 
“ Seven Seas,” “ Soldier Tales ” (189C) ; 
“Captains Courageous” (1897); “The 
Day’s Work,” “A Fleet in Being” 
(1898); “ Stalky and Co.” (1899). 

Knowles, James Sheridan (b. 

1784; d. 1862). “Leo; or, the Gipsy; ” 
“ Brian Boroihme” (1814) ; “Caius Grac- 
chus” (1816); “William Tell” (1825); 
“The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green” (1828); “Virginius” (1828); 
“Alfred the Great” (1831); “The 
Hunchback” (1832) ; “ The Wife” (1833) ; 
“The Love Chase” (1837); “Woman’s 
Wit” (1838) ; “Maid of Mariandorpt” 
(1838); “Love,” “John of Procida” 
(1840); “OldMaids” (1841) ; “The Rose 
of Aiugon” (1842); and “The Secre- 
tary” (1843). All but tile first two of 
these were published in three volumes 
in 1841.- The Works were reprinted in 
1863. 

KnosE, John (b. Giiford, East Lothian, 
1505; d. November 24th, 1572). “The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Woraen ” and a 
“ History of the Reformation of Religion 
w^in the Realm of Scotland. ” ‘ ‘ Life ’ ’ 
by Smeaton (1579), McCrie (1812), Nie- 
meyer (1824), Laing (1847), and Braudes 
(1863). &ee also Lorimer’s “John Knox 
and the Church of England” and 
Tulloch’s “Leaders of the Reforma- 
tion.” 


Fallacies” (1833). With his sister Mary, 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School;” “Tales 
from Shakespeai’e ” (1806) ; “ Poetry 
for Children” (1809). Works (1876). 
A new edition of Lamb’s Works was 

P ublished by A. Ainger in 188^4. Hee 
'alfourd’s “Lettera” (1837); “Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb” (1848); 
Pi-octer’s “Memoir” (1866); A. Aiu- 
ger’s “Lamb” in the MnylUh Mm of 
Letters series; and Percy Fitzgerald's 
“ Life, Letters, and Writings- of Lamb ” 
(1895). . 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth (b. 

Chelsea, 1802; d. October 16th, 1839). 
“ The Fate of Adelaide ” (1820) ; “ The 
Improvisatrice, and other Poems” 
(1824); “The Troubadour” (1825); 
“The Venetian Bracelet” (1829) ; “The 
Lost Pleiad” (1829) ; “Francisca Car- 
rara” (1834) ; “The Vow of the Pea- 
cock” (1835); “Ethel Churchill” 
(1837); and “Duty and Inclination” 
(J838). “Life” with literary remains 
by Laman Bloncliard in 1841. Poems 
edited by W. B. Scott in 1873. 

Landor, Walter Savage (b. Ipsley 
Com*t, Wai’wick, January 30th, 1775; 
d. Florence, September 17tli, 1864). 
“Poems” (1795); “ Gebir ” (1798); 
“ Count Julian ” (1812) ; “ Idyllia 

Heroica ” (1820) ; “ Imaginary Con- 
versations ” (1824-29) ; “ Latin Poems ” 
(1824) ; “ The Examination of William 
Shakespeare ” (1834) ; “ Pericles an<l 
Aspasia” (1836); “Letters of a Con- 
servative ” (1836) ; “ Satire on Satirists” 
(1836); “Peutameron; or, Interviews 
of Messer Giovanni Boccaccio and 
Messer Fi’ancese Potrarcha” (1837); 
“Giovanna of Naples,” “Andrea of 
Hungaiy,” “ Fra Rupeilo ” (1840-41) ; 
“ Hellenics ” (1847) ; “ Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree” (1853) ; “Dry Sticks Fag- 
goted ” (1868) ; and other works edited 
by Forster, with “Life” (1876). Bee 
also Sidney Colvin’s “Landor” (1881). 




Laing, Samuel (b. Edinburgh, 1810 ; 
d. 1897). “Modem Science and Modem 
Thought” (1885); “Problems of the 
Future,” etc. (1889); “Human Origins” 
(1892). 



of Ulysses” (1807); “Essays of Elia” 
(182d) ; “Last Essays” and “Popular 


Lane, Edward William (b. 1801 ; 
d. 1876). “The Manners and Customs 
of the Modem Egyptians” (1836^; “A 
Translation of the Arabian Nights” 
(1838-40) ; “ Selections from the Koran”. 
(1843); “Arabic Lexicon” (1863-74); 
“ Arabian Sociely in the Middle Ages ” 
(1883). 


Ziane*Poole, Stanley (b. London, 
December 18th, 1854). “Essays in 
Oriental Numismatics” . (1872*77); 
“Coins of the Urtdki Turkomans” 



(1881); “Studies hi 
)/f “Social Life 'ill 
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Egypt” (1884); “Coins and Medals” 

S ))f’^“The Art of the Saracens in 
pt ” (1886) ; “ The Moors in Spain,” 
A. Gilman (1886); “Turkey” 
(1888); “Life of Stratford Canning, 
Viscoimt de Eedcliife” (1888); “The 
Barbary Corsairs” (1890); “Cairo” 
(1892)^; “Life of Sir Henry Parkes,” 
with F. V. Pickins (1894), etc. 

Xiang, Andrew (b. Selkirk, March 
31st, 1844). “Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old Prance ” (1872) ; “XXII. Ballades 
in Blue China” (1880); “XXXII. 
Ballades in Blue China ” (1881) ; “ The 
Library” (1881); “Helen of Troy” 
(1882); “Custom and Myth” (1884); 
“ Rhymes a la Mode ” (1885) ; “ In the 
Wrong Paradise” (1886) ; “Letters to 
Head Authors” (1886); “Books and 
Bookmen ” (1887) ; “Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion” (1887); “Grass of Parnas- 
sus” (1888) ; “Letters on Literature” 
(1889); “Lost Leaders” (1889); “Prince 
Prigio” (1889); “Life, Letters, and 
Diaiios of. Sir Stafford Horthcote, First 
PiUrl of Iddeslcigh” (1890)^ “ Old 

Friends” (1890) ; “The World’s Desire,” 
in collaboration with H. Rider Hag- 
gard (1890) ; “Essays in Little ” (1891); 
“Angling Sketches” (1891); “Piince 
Ricardo of Pantoufiia” (1893); “St. 
Andrews” (1893); “Homer and the 
Epic ” (1893) ; “ Cock Lano and Com- 
mon Sense’/ (1894) ; “Ban and Arriere 
Ban”(1894) ; “A Monk of Fife ”(1896); 
“Pickle the Spy” (1897); “Book of 
.Dreams and Ghosts ” (1897). Has trans- 
lated Theocritus and Bion, jknd edited 
the Border Edition of Scott, “English 
Worthies,” Fairy Books, etc. 

Langland, William (temp. Edward 
III.). “The Vision of Piere Plow- 
man” (Skeat’s edition, 1869). 

Xdurdner, Plonsrsius, XiL.D. (Ii. 
Dublin, April Srd* 1793; d. Kaplos, 
April 29th, 1859). “ Handbook of 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy” 
(1851-63) ; “ The Museum of Science 
and Art” (1864-56), etc. Edited tbe 
“ Cabinet Cyclopadia ” (1829-46). 

Xiatimer, Hugh (b. Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire, about 1491; d. Oxford, 
September, 1665), Was the author of a 
“ Sermon on the Ploughers ” (1549) ; 
“Seven Sermons befoi'e Edwai*d VI.,” 
“ ^ven Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,” 
and “Sermons Preached in Lincoln- 
shire,”^. Editions of the^ appeared in 
1562 and 1571 ; Uter, in 1825 and 1845. 

the Biographies bV Gilpin (1780), 
Watkins (1824), and Demaus (1869) ; 


Tulloch’s “ Leaders of the Reformation,” 
and Froude’s “History of England,” 
chap. iv. 

lAwlesa, The Hon. Emily, daughter 
of the third Lord CioncuiTy (b. 1845). 
“Hurrish” (1886); “With Essex* hi 
Ireland ’» (1890); “Grania” (1892); 
“ Maelcho ” (1894). 

Le Gallionne, Richard (b. Liver- 
pool, January 20th, 1866). “My Ladies’ 
Sonnets, etc.” (1887) ; “Volumes in 
Polio” (1889) ; “The Student and the 
Body-Snatcher” (with R. K. Leathes),. 
“George Meredith: Some Characteristics” 
(1890); “Book-Billsof Narcissus” (1891); 
“ English Poems ” (1892) ; “ Religion of 
a Literary Man ’ ’ (1893) ; ‘ ‘ Prose Fancies, 
etc.” (1894) ; “Robert Louis Stevenson : 
An Elegy,” etc. (1895); “The Quest of 
the Golden Girl” ; “Translation of Omar 
Khayyam” (1897); “The Romance of 
Zion bhapel,” “ If I were God ” (1898) ; 
“YouugJLives” (1899). 

Leathra, Rev. Stanley, D.D. (b. 
1830). “ Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ” (1868) ; “Witness of St. Paul 
to Christ ” (1869) ; “ Witness of St. John 
to Christ” (1870) ; “Structure of the 
Old Testament” (1873); “The Gospel 
its Own Witness ” (1874) ; “ Religion of 
the Christ” (1874); “The Christian 
Creed” (1877); “Old Testament Pro- 
phecy ” (1880) ; “ The Foundations of 
Morality” (1882); “ Characteristics of 
Christianity” (1884) ; “Christ and the 
Bible ” (1885) ; “ The Law in the Pro- 
phets” (1891), etc. 


Lecky, Tbe Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole (b. 1838). “Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland ” (1861) ; 
“History of Rationalism” (1865); 
“ History of European Morals ” (1869) ; 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth ' 
Century” (1878-87) ; “Poems” (1891) ; 
“The Political Value of History ” (1892) ; 
“The Empire: Its Value andItsGrowth ” 
(1893); “Democracy and Liberty” (1896); 
•‘TheMapof Lifej’ (1899). 


!«., Natbibilel (b. 1669; d. 1692). 
“Nero” (1676); “The Rival Queens” 
(1677); “Theodosius” (1680); “The 
I^nc^ss of Cleves” (1689) ; “ The Mas- 
sacre of Paris” (1690); “Brutus,” 
“ Mithridates,” and other plays pub- 
lished ill 1834. 


Xiomon, Mark (b. November 30th, 
1809; d. May 23rd, 1870). Edited 
Pumh, and wrote “The Enchanted 
Doll ” (1849) ; “A Christmas Ham- 
per” (1859); “\Vait for the End” 
(1863); “Lovedut Last”. (1864); “F^- 
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uerLyle” (1866); besides several other 
noyels, over sixty dramatic pieces, and 
‘ ‘ The Jest Book/ ’ See J oseph Hatton’s 
“ With a Show in the North.” 

Lever, Charles James (b. Dublin, 
August 31st, 1809 ; d. Trieste, June 1st, 
1872). “The Adventures of Harry 
Lorrequer ’ ’ (1839) ; ‘ ‘ Chaiies O’Malley ” 
(1841); “Jack Hinton” (1842) ; “Tom 
Burke of Oura” (1844) ; “ Tlie O’Dono- 
ghue” (1845); “The Knight of 
G Wynne” (1847); “Roland Cashel” 
(1849J; “The Daltons” (1852); “The 
Dodd Family Abroad” (1854); “The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin ” (1856) ; “ The 
Fortunes of Glencore” (1857) ; “Daven- 
port Dunn ” (1859) ; “ Barrington ” 
(1863) ; “ADay’s Ride” (1863); “Lut- 
trell of AiTau ” (186.^ ; “Tony Butler” 
(1865) ; “Sir Brooke Fosbrooke” (1866); 
“The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly” 
(1868) ; “ThatBoyof Norcott’s” (1869); 
•‘Paul Gosslett’s Confessions” (1871); 
“Lord Kilgobbin ” (1872), etc. See the 
“Life” (1879). Edited The Buhlbi 
University Magazine. 

Lewes, Ctoorge Henry (b. London, 
April 18th, 1817; d. November 30th, 
1878) . ‘ ‘ Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy ” (1847; remodelled and enlarged 
edition, 1867) ; Ranthorpe : A Tale ” 
(1847) ; ‘‘ The Spanish Drama— Lope de 
Vega and Calderon” (1848); “Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet” (1848) ; “A Life 
of Robespierre” (1850): “The Noble 
Heart,” a tragedy (1850) ; “ Comte’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences ” (1859) ; 
“Life of Goethe” (1859); “Seaside 
Studies” (1859) ; “ Physiology of Com- 
mon Life” (1860) ; “ Studies in Animal 
Life ” (1801) ; “ Aristotle ” (1861) ; 

“Problems of Life and Mind” (1873- 
76) ; and ‘ ‘ Physical Basis of Mind ” (1877) . 
Edited The LemJvr and The Fortnightly 
Jieview, 

Lewis, Sir George Comewall (b. 

London, April 21st, 1800 ; d. Ajiril 13th, 
1863). “ Remoi'ks on the Use and 

Abuse of Political Tenns” (1832) ; “ Lo- 
cal Disturbances in Ireland and the 
Irish Church Question ” (1836) ; “ Glos- 
sary of Herefordshire Province Words ” 
(1839) ; “ Essay on the Ori^ and For- 
mation of the Romance Languages” 

S ; “ Essay on the Government of 
idencies” (1841) ; “Ess^ on the 
Influence of Authorily in Matters of 
Opinion” (1849); “A Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning 
ift Politics” (1850); “An Inquiry into 
the Credibility of Earty Roman His- 
tory ; ” Our Fqreign Jurisdiction and 


the Extradition of Criminals; ” “Let- 
ters ” in 1870. He translated Bockh’s 
“ Public Economy of Athens,” Muller’s 
“ History of Greek Literature,” and 
Muller’s “Dorians.” See Bagehot’a 
“ Biographical Studies.” «> 

LewlB, Mattbew Gregory, called 
“Monk” Lewis (b. 1775 ; d. 1818). “The 
Monk,” a romance (1795) ; “The Castle 
Spectre,” a drama (1797) ; “ Tales of 
Wonder” (1801); “The Bravo of 
Venice” (1804); “Romantic Tales” 
(1808) ; besides many plays, and trans- 
lations from the German. See “ Lewis’s 
Life and Correspondence ”(1839). 

Liddon, Henry Parry, D.D., Canon 
of St. Paul’s (b. Stoneham, Hants., 
1829 ; d. September 9th, 1890). “ Di- 
vinity of Our Lord” (1867); “Wal- 
ter Kerr Hamilton ” (1869) ; “ Ser- 
mons on Old Testament Subjects” 
(1891) ; “ Passiontide Sermons” (1891) ; 
“ Some Words of Clirist ” (1892) ; “ Es- 
says and Addresses ” (1892) ; “Life of 
E. B. Pusey,” vols. i. and ii., edited by 
J. O. Johnston and R. J. Wilson (1893) ; 
“Clerical Life and Work” (1894); 
several series of sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, in St. 
Paul’s, etc. 

Idghtfoot, Joseph Barber, D.D., 

Bishop of Durham (b. Liverpool, 1828 ; d. 
December 2lst, 1889). “Essays on 
Supernatural Religion” (1889); “Leaders 
in the Northern Church” (1890); 
“Ordination Address^,” etc. (1890) ; 
Edition of “The Apostolic Fathers” 
cosnpleted by J. R. Harmer (1891) ; 
“Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul” 
(1895), etc. 

LlUy, WlUiam Samuel (b. 18401. 

* ‘Ancient Religion and Modem Thought” 
(1884) ; “Chapters in European His- 
tory” (1886); “A Century of Revo- 
lution” U 8891 ; “Right and Wrong”. 

B ; “Shibboleths” (1892); “The 
Enigma” (1892); “Claims of 
Christianity” (1894); “Four English' 
Humorists ” (1895) ; “ Essays and 

Speeches ” (1897) ; “ i’irst Pi-mciples m 
Politics” (1899). 

Lindsay, Sir David (b. 1490 ; d. 
1556). “The Dreme” (1628); “The 
Complaynt of the King’s Pa^go” 
(1630) ; “ The Testament of the Papin- 
go ” (1530) ; “ Ane Pleasant Satyre of 
the Three Estatis” (1640); “The Re- 
gisterof Arms ” (1642),with plates (1822) ; 

“ The Histone of Sqiyrer William Mei- 
drum”(1550); “ The Monarchie” (1663); 
and some minor works, first collected 
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in ir)68. Poetical Works, with Life, 
1306 and 1879. 

Mrs. BUza Lynn (b. Kes- 
wick, 1822 ; d. 1898). “ Witch otories*" 
(1861); ‘‘The Lake Couiitiy” (1864;; 
‘•Ourae^es” (1870); “Joshua David- 
son” (1874); “Patricia Kemball” (1876); 
“The Atonement of Learn Dundas” 
(1876) ; “ The World Well Lost” (1877) ; 
“Under which Lord?” (1879); “The 
Girl of the Period” (1883); “The 
Autobiography of Christopher Kirk- 
land ” (1885) ; “PastonOarew” (1886) ; 
“Through the Long Night” (1889); 
“ About Ireland ” (1890) ; “ An Octave 
of Friends” (1891); “About Ulster” 
(1892) ; “ The One Too Many ” (1894) ; 
‘*In Haste and at Leisure” (1895); 
Dulcie Everton ” (1896). 


Linton, William James (b. 1812; 
d. 1898). “ A History of Wood En- 

graving” (1846-47); “Claribel, and 
other Poems” (1865); “The Flower 
and the Star” (1868) ; “ Practical Hints 


on Wood Engraving ” ( 


“Voices of 
ood-Engraving ” 


theDead ”(iS79?h^‘ 

(1884); “Love Lore” (1887) ; “ Poems 
and Translations”; “The Masters of 
Wood Engraving” (1889); “Life of 
J. G. Whittier”; “European Ee- 
publicans ” (1893); “ Memories ” (1895). 

Livingstone, David (b. 1813 ; d. 
May 4th, 1873). “Missionary Travels 
and Eesearchcs in South Africa ” (1857) ; 
“Narrative of #u Expedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries” (1865). 
“Last Journals,” edited by Eev. H. 
Waller (1874). Stanley’s* “ How I 
found Livingstone.” 


Locke, John (b, Wrington, Somer- 
setshire, August 29th, 1632; d. Oates, 
Essex, October 28th, 1704). “A Letter 
on Toleration ” (1689) ; “ A Second 
Letter on Toleration” (1690); “Two 
Treatises on Govenilaent” (1690) ; “An 
Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing” (1690) ; “The Inspiration of the 
Holy Sc^tures” (1690); “A Third 
Letter on Toleration ” ( 1 692) ; * ‘ Thou^ts. 
Coiiceniing Education ” (1693) ; “The 
Ecasonableness of Christian!^ ’’ (16951 ; 
“ On the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing; ” “Examination of Malebranche ; ” 
“Elements of Natural Philosophy;” 
“Thoughts on Beading and Study;” 
“ Essay for the Understanding of St. 
Paul’s Epistles by Consulting St. Paul 
Himself ; ” and some minor works in- 
cluded in the edition of the “ Works ” 
published in 1777. His Life has been. 
TOtt^n h7 l*e Clero (1713), liord King 


(1829), and Fox-Bourne (1876).. files 
also the essay by J. A. St. John, pre- 
fixed to the “ PhilosopMcal Works,” 
published in 1843. 

Looker, Frederlok(b. 1821; d. 1895). 
“London Lyrics ’ ’ (1857). Edited ‘ ‘ Lym 
Elegantiarum. ” “ Selections ’ ’ from 
his works appeared in 1865 ; a volume 
of “ Patchwork ” in 1879, etc. 


Looker- Lampson, Frederick (b. 

1821; d. May 28th, 1890. “Loudon 
Lyrics” (1857) ; edited “Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum” (1867 ; enlarged edition 1891). 

Lockhart, John Glhson (b. Cam- 
busnethan, Lanarkshire, 1794 ; d. Ab- 
botsford, November 25th, 1 854) . ‘ ‘ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolx” (along with 
Wilson, 1819) ; “Ancient Spanish Bal- 
lads” (1821); “Valerius” (1821); 
“ Essays on Cervantes ” (1822) ; “ Adam 
Blair’’ (1822) ; “Beginald Dalton” 
(1823); “Matthew Wald” (1824); 
“ Life of Bums ” (1828) ; and “ Life of 
Scott” (1837-39). Edited TAe Quar^ 
terly Review. See Dr. E. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie’s “ Memoir of John Gibson 
Lockhart,” prefixed to an edition oi 
“The Noctes Ambrosiailte ” (New 
York, 1855). 

Lookyor, Professor Sir Joseph 
Norman (b. Bugby, May 17th, 18361. 
“ Elementary Astronomy,” Solar 
Physics” (1873); “The Spectroscope 
and its Applications * (1873) ; “ Primer 
of Astronomy” (1874) ; “ Star Gazing ” 
(1878) ; “ Besuarches in Spectrum Ana- 
lysis ” (1882) ; “ Chemistry of the Sun ” 
(1887); “Movements of the Earth” 
(1887); “The Dawn of Astronomy” 
(1894). Edits Nature. 


Lodge, Thomas (b. 1555; d. 1625). 
“ Eeply to the Schoole of Abuse ” (1579- 
80); “An Alarm against Usurers” 
(1584) ; “ Sdllee’s Metamorphosis ” 

(1689); “Bosalynde” (1590); “Cath- 
aros” (1591); “Euphues’ Shadow” 
a592); “PhiUis” (1693); “William 
Longbeard” (1593) ; “The Wounds of 
CiviU War” (1594); “A Looking- 
Glasse for London and England ” (wi3i 
Bobert Greene, 1594); “A Fig for 
Momus ” (1596) ; “ The Divel Coniured ” 
Q596) ; “ Wit’s Miserie and the World’s 
Madnesse ” (1696) ; and others. See 
Hazlitt’s “Handbook to Eai^ Eng- 
lish Literature,” Collier’s “Dramatic 
iPoetiy” and “Poetical Decameron,” 
Wood’s “ AthensB Oxouienses.” Beloe’s 
“Anecdotes of Literature,” Bitson’s 
“ BibliographiaPoetica,” Brydges’ ‘ ‘Gen- 
SWR Wwiwia,” ^troajpectm 
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and the Shakespeare Society’s publica- 
tions for 1853, and the “Dictionary of 
Xational Biography.” 

Lovelaoe, Rloliard (b. Kent, 1618; 
cl. London, 1658). “Lucasta: Odes, 
Soniiets, Songs, etc.” p649); and some 
posthumous pieces (1659). Also, “The 
Scholar,” a comedy; and “The Soldier,” 
a tragedy (1649), neither of which is 
extant. “ Poems ” were edited in 1864 
bj' Carew Hazlitt. See Wood’s “Athenaa 
Oxonienses” and Morley’s “The King 
and the Commons.” 

Lover, Samuel (b. 1797 ; d. July 6th. 
1 868) . ‘ * Legends and Stories of Iialand’ * 
(1832) : “ Songs and Ballads ” (1839); 
“Rory O’More” (1837); “HanciyAndy, 
an Irish Tale ’ ’ (1842) ; ‘ ‘ Metrical Tales ' ’ 
(1860). See JB. Bernard’s “Samuel 
Lover.” 

Lubbock, Right Hoa. Sir John, 
Bart., M.P., D.G.L., LL.D. (b. 1834). 
“Prehistoric Times as lllustmted by 
Ancient Remains and the Manners and 
Customs of Modem Savages” (1865); 
“ Tlie Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man ” (1870) ; 
“ On the Origin and Metamorphosis of 
Insects ” (1878) ; “ Monogi*aph on the 
Tlwsanura and Collembola” (1873) ; 
“ Our British Wild Flowers Considered 
in their Relation to Insects” (1873); 
“A Volume of Scientific Lectures” 
(1879) ; “Fifty Years of Scien(K5 ”(1882); 
“ Ants; Bees, and Wasps ” (1882) ; “ The 
Pleasures of Life ” (lfe7) ; “ The Beau- 
ties of Nature” (1892); “AContiibu- 
tion to Our Knowledge of Seedlings” 
(1892) ; “The Use of Life” (1894). 

Lucy, Henry W. (b. Crosby, near 
Liverpool, December oth, 1845). “A 
Popular Handbook of Parliamentary 
Procedure” (1880); “Men and Man- 
ners in Parliament ; ” “ Gideon Fleyce ” 
(1882); “East by West” (1885); “A 
Diary of Two Parliaments” (1885-86) ; 
“A Diary of the Sali!fi)ury Parliament ” 

' (1892) ; “ Faces and Places ” (1892) : 
“TheRt.Hon.W. E. Gladstone” (1896); 
“ The Miller’s Niece ” (1896). 


Lyall, Bdna, teve Ada Ellen Bayly 
(b. Brighton). “Won by Waiting” (1879); 
“ Donovan ” (1882) ; “ We Two ” (1884) ; 
“ In the Golden Days ” (1885) ; “ Knight 
Errant” ; “Autobiography of a Slander” 
(1887); “Derrick Vaughan, Novelist” ; 
“Their Happiest Chiistmas”; “A 
Har^ Norseman” (1889); “To Right 
the Wrong ” (1893) ; “Doreen ” (1894) ; 
“ The Autobiography of a Truth 
(1896); “Wayfarers” (1897); “Hope 
^h/>nerruit ” ( 1 898) . 


Lydgate, John (b. Suffolk, not later 
tliaii 1370; d. 1460). “The Hystory, 
Segc, audDestmccyon of Troye” (1513); 
“The Story of Thebes” (1661); “The 
Falls of Pi’incos ” (1494) ; and several 
minor works, including “ The Werke of 
Sapience ; ” “ The Lyf of Our Ladye ; ” 
“The Chorle and the Byrde ; ” “A 
Lytell Treatise of the Horse, the Sh^e, 
and the Goos;” “Proverbes;” “The 
Temple of Glass ; ” and “ The Crouycle 
of all the Kyuges Names.” 

Lyell, Sir Charles (h. November 14th , 
1797 ; d. Feb. 22nd, 1875). “ Principles 
of Geology” (1830-33); “Elements of 
Geology” (1838); “Travels in North 
America” (1845) ; “A Second Visit to 
the United States” (1849); “The An- 
tiquity of Man” (1863). He also con- 
tributed many papers to the Transac- 
tions of scientific societies. ‘ Sec Kath- 
leen Lyell’s “Life and Letters of Sir 
Charles Lyell” (1881). 

I*Srly, or Lilly, John (b. Kent, 1553 ; 
d. November, 1606). “Euphues: The 
Anatomy of Wit ” (1579) ; “ Euphues 
and his England” (1580) ; “Alexander 
and Campaspe” (1584); “Pap with a 
Hafchet (1589) ; “ Sapho and Phoo ” 

S ; “Endymion, the Man ih':the 
” (1592); “Euphues’ Shadow.” 
(1592); “Galathea” (1592); “Midas” 
(1592) ; “ Mother Boinbie ” (1594) ; 

“ The Woman in the Moon ” (1597) ; 
“The Maydes Metamorphoses” (1600); 
“Love’s Metamorphosis^” (160D; “Six 
Court Comedies” (1632) ; and “Euphues 
and LuciUa” (1716). For Biogiuphy, 
nee Collier’s “History of Dramatic 
Poetry” and W. C. Hazlitt’s “HanU- 
book to Early English Poetry.” For 
Criticism, Hazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth; ” 
Hallam’s “Literature of Europe;” 
Lamb’s “ ^ecimens of English Dramatic 
Poets;” Coleridge’s “Remains;” H. 
Coleridge’s “ Notes cand Marginalia;” 
and Jiisserand’s “History of the Eng- 
lish Novel in the Time of Elizabeth.” 
All edition of Lyly’s dramatic works was 
edited by F. W. Fairholt in 1858. Exact 
reprint of “Euphues” by Arber. St'e 
also Morley’s “English 'Writei’s,” vols. 
viii.-xi. 

Lytton, Lord (Edward George Earle 
Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, b. May, 1805; 
d. Japuaiy 18th, 1873). “Ismael, with 
other Poems” (1820); prize poem on 
“ Sculpture ” (1825) ; “Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,” poem (1826) ; “ O’Neill ; or, 
the Rebel” (1827) ; “Falkland” (1827); 
“ Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a 
Gefttlem«-»” ^1827) ; 
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(1828)’; “Devereux’^ (1829); “Paul 
Clifford” (1830) ; “The Siamese Twine, 
and other Poems” (1831);' “Eugene 
Aram” (1831); “Godolphin” (1833); 
“ England and the En&sh ” (1833) ; 
“The Mgrims of the Rhine” (1834); 
‘*The Last Days of Pompeii” (1834); 
“ The Crisis,” a pamphlet (1834) ; “The 
Student,” essays (ifeS) ; “Rienzi, the 
Last of the Tribimes” (1835) ; “The 
Duchess de la Valliere,” a play (1836) ; 
“Athens, its Rise and Fall” (1836); 
“Ernest Mfiltravers” (1837): “Alice; 
or, the Mysteries” (1838); “Leila; or, 
the Siege of Granada,” and “Calderon, 
the Courtier” (1838); “The Lady of 
Lyons,” a play (1838) ; “Richelieu,” a 
play (1839) ; “The Sea Captain,” a play 
(1839); “Money,” a play (1840) ; “Night 
and Morning” (1841); “Zanoni ” (1842) ; 
“ E va ” and ‘ ‘ The Ill-omened Marnage ’ * 
(1842) ; “Poems and Ballads of Schiller,” 
translated (1844); “The Last of the 
Barons” (1843); “Confessions of a 
Water Patiept” (1845); .“The New 
Timon” (1845); “Lucretia; or, tlio 
Children oi the Night ” (1847) ; “ Kiiig 
Arthur” (1848); “The Cajetons: a 
Family Picture” (1819); “Harold, tJio 
Last of the Saxons” (1850); “Not so 
Bad as Wo Seem,” a play (1851) ; “ My 
Novel; or, Varieties of Eiiglisli Life” 
(1853); “What will Ho do with It?” 
(1858); “A Strange Story” (1862); 
“ Caxtouiana ; or. Essays on Life, Liter- 
ature, and Manners” (1863); “The 
Lost Tales of Miletus” (1866) ; “Tho 
Rightful Heir,” a play (1868)^; “Wal- 
pole” (1869): “The (joming Race” 
(1871); “The Parisians” (1873); “Ken- 
elm Chillingley ” (1873) ; and “ Pausa- 
nias tho Spaiian” (1876). An edition 
of his “ Dramatic Works ” appeared in 
1863, of his “Poems” iu 1865. and of 
his “ Miscellanemis Prose Works ” in 
1868. His “Novels” are published in 
numerous editions.^ For Biography, eec 
the “ Memoir ” prefixed by Robert, Lord 
Lytton, to his father’s “Speeches” 

e , and “Tho Life, Letter’s, and 
,ry Remains of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton,” by his son (1883). For 
Criticism,^ see “ Essays ” by George 
Brimley ; “ Easays on Fiction ” by 
Nassau W. Senior; “Essays” by W. 
C. Rospoe ; Quarterly Review for Jauu- 
aiy, I860; lilackivQOfPs Magazine for 
March, 1873, etc. 

Iiytton, Lord, “ Owen Meredith ” 
(Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, h. No- 
vember 8th, 1831 ; d. November 24th, 
1891). ^‘01ytewnestra,”etc.(1855); “The 


Wanderer” (1859); “Lucile” (1860); 
“ Julian Fane : a Memoir” (1861) ; “The 
Ring of Amasis” (1863); “Poetical 
Worfes of Owen Meredith” (1867) ; 
“ Chronicles and Characters ” (1868) ; 
“ Oi*val ; or, the Fool of Time ” (1869) ; 
“ Fables in Song ” (1874) ; “ GleuaVeril; 
or, the Metamorphoses” (1885) ; “ After 
Paradise” (1887) ; “ITie Ring of Ama- 
sis” (1890); “King Poppy” (1892); 
also, in conjunction with Julian Fane, 
“Tanuhauscr; or, the Battle of the 
Bards” (1861). In 1883 he pubUshed 
a Life of his father. 


Maartens, Maarten (b. Holland). 
“The Sin of Joost Aveliugh” (1889) ; 
“An Old Maid’s Love” (1891); “A 
Question of Taste,” “ God’s Fool ” 
(1892); “The Gimter Glory” (1894); 
“ My Lady Nobody ” (1895) ; “ Her 
Memory” (1898). 

Macaulay, Thomaa Babingtou, 
Lord (b. Rothley Temi>lc, Leicester- 
shire, 1800 ; d. Kensington, 1859). Wrote 
several papers in KnighVe QuarUrlu 
Magazine (1823-24); “fessiiys” in Tf\c 
Ddinhimjh Review (1825-44) ; “ Lays of 
Ancient Romo ” (1842) ; “ History of 
England ” (unfinished, 1849-55-61) ; 
biographies iu “The Encyclopmdia Brit- 
aunica” (1857-58); “Speeches,” and 
various miscellanies. His Life has been 
written by Dean MilmaTi (1862), the 
Rev. Frederick Aimold (1862), Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan (1876) , and J. C. Morison in 
the English Mm of Letters series. Sir 
G, 0. Trevelyan has also published “ Se- 
loclions” from his writings (1876). See 
also tht3 “ Correspomleuce of Maevey 
Napier” (1879). 

McCarthy, Justin, M.P. (h. Cork, 
November 22nd, 1830) . ‘ ‘ Paul Massie ’ ’ 
(1866); “The Waterdale Neighbours” 
(1867) ; “MyEnemy’sDaughter’? (1869) ; 
“ Lady Judith” (1871) ; “ AFair Saxon” 
(1873); “Linlcy Rochford” (1874); 
“Dear Lady Jlisdain ” (1875); “M&s 
Misanthrope” (1877) ; “DonnaQuixote ” 
(1879) ; “A History of Our Own Times” 
(1878-80) ; “ Con Amore ” (1880) ; “The 
Comet of a Season” (1881) ; “Maid of 
Athens” (1883); “ Tlie History of the 
Four Georges” G884) ; “Ireland’s 
Cause iu England’s Farliwent ” (1888) ; 
“A Short History of Our Own Times ” 
(1888) ; “ The Gi-ey River,” m collabora- 
tion (1889) ; “Roland Oliver” (1889) ; 
“Su* Robert PeeP’ (1890) ; “Charing 
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Cross to St. Paul’s ” (1890) ; “ The Dic- 
tator” (1893); “History of Our Own 
Times, 1880-1897” (1897); “The Biddle 
Bing” (1896); “Beminisceuces” (1899); 
also “ The Bight Honourable ” (1886). 
and the “ Bebel Bose ” 0888), writtmm 
conjunction with Mrs. Campbell Piaed. 

MoCarthy, Jnstln Hnntly (h. 

1860). “ Outline ot Irish History ” 

(1883); “Serapion and other Poems ” 
(1883) ; “ England under Gladstone ” 
(1884) ; “Camiola” (1886) ; *^Doom !” 
(1886) ; “ Our Sensation Novel ” (1886) ; 
“Hafiz in London” (1886); “Ireland 
since the Union ” (1887) ; “ The Case for 
Home Buie ” (1887) ; “ Harlequinade ” 
(1889); “Lily Lass” (1889); “Dolly” 
(1889); “French Bevolution” (1890); 
“ Bed Diamonds ” (1893) ; “ A London 
Legend” (1895); “The l^yal Christo- 
pher” (1896); “Translation of the 
Bubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” (1889). 

MacDonald, George, LL.p. (b. 

Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 1825). “ Within 
and Without ” (1855) ; “ Poems ” 

(1867); “Phantastes” (1858); “David 
Elginbrod ” (1862) ; “The Hidden Life, 
and other Poems ” (1864) ; “ AdelaCath- 
cart” (1864) ; “ The Portent” (1864) ; 
“Alec Forbes, of Howglen” (1866); 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” 
(1866); “ Unspoken Sermons ” (1866); 
“ Guild Court ” (1867) ; “ Dealings 
with the Fairies” (1867); “The Sea- 
board Parish” (1867); “The Disciple, 
and other Poems” (1868); “England’s 
Antiphon” (1868); “Robert Fal- 
coner” (1868); “BaJiald Baimei'niau’s 
Boyhood” (1869); “The Miracles of 
our Lord” (1870); “At the Back of 
the North Wind”' (1870) ; “ The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin” (1871); “The 
Vicar’s Daughter” (1872); “ Wilfiid 
Cumbermede“’ (1872) ; “ Gutta Perclia 
tVillie” (1873); “Malcolm” (1874); 
“ St. George and St. Michael ” fl875) ; 
“ The Wise Woman ” (1875) ; “ Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate ” (1876) ; “The Mar- 
f Lossie ” (1877) ; “ Paul Faber ” 

S ; “Sir Gibbie^’ (1879); “Mary 
on ” (1881) ; “ Weighed and Want- 
ing” (1882); “The Gifts of the Child 
Chi-isV’ etc. (1882) ; “ Castle Warlock ” 

S ; “ Donal Grant ” (1883) ; “ The 
388 and Ourdie ” (1883) ; “ The 
Imagination and other Essays ” (1883) ; 
“ What’s Mine’s Mine ” (1886) ; “ Home 
Again” (1887); “The Elect Lady” 
(1888); “A Bough Shaking” (1890); 
“The Light Prmcess,” etc. (1890); 
“Cross Purposes and the Shadows” 

* C189Q^ ; “ The Flight pf thp ” 


(1891); “There and Back” (1891); 
“The Hope of the Gospel ”^?1892) ; 
“Poetical Works” (1893); Heather 
and Snow ” , (1893) ; “ Lilith ” (1895) ; 
“ Salted with Fire” (1897), etc. 

Maokay, Charles, fili.D. (bsPerth, 
1812 ; d. December, 1889). “ Poems ” 
(1834) ; “ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions” (1841); “The 
Salamandrine ” (1842); “Legends of 
the Isles” (1845); “Voices from the 
Mountains” (1846); “Town Lyrics” 
(1847) ; “ Egeria ” (1860) ; “ The 

Lump of Gold ” (1856) ; “ Under 
Green Leaves ” (1857) ; “A Man’s 
Heart ” (1860) ; “ Studies from the An- 
tique and Sketches from Nature ’ ’ (1864) ; 
“ Under the Blue Sky” (1871) ; “ Lost 
Beauties of the English Language” 
(1874) ; and other works. A collected 
edition of his Poems appeared in 1876. 
He "was editor of the Glasgow Argm 
from 1844 to 1847. 8ee his “Forty 
Years* Recollections ” (1876), and 

“ Through the Long Day ” (1887). 

Maokay, George Brio (d. 1898). 
“Songs of Love and Death’’ (1865) ; 
“Love Letters. By a Violinist ” (1884) ; 
“Gladys, the Singer” (1887);. “A 
Lover’s Litanies” (1888); “Nero and 
Actea” (1891) ; “A Song of the Sea” 
(1896), etc. 

Maokonzie, Henry (b. Edinburgh, 
mo; d. January 14th, 1831). “The 
Man of Feeling ” (1771) ; “ The Man of 
the World” (1773); “sJulia de Rou- 
bignu ” (1777) ; besides contributing to 
The (1778), The Loiiuge^' (1735), 

and the “Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh.” He also pub- 
lished a volume of translations and 
dramatic pieces in 1791, a “Life of 
Blacklock^’ in 1793, and a “Life of 
John Home” in 1812. 

Maoklntosb, Sir James (b. Al- 
douiie, Invemess-shiee, October 24th, 
1765; d. London, May 30th, 1832). 
“ The Regency Question ” (1788) ; 
“ Vindiciee Gallicm ” (1791) ; contribu- 
tions to The Mmithly Review (1796) ; 
“ On the Study of the Law of Nature 
and Nations” (1799); “The Trial of 
John Peltier, Esq.” (1803) ; a “ Disser- 
tation on Ethical Philosophy” (1830) ; 
a “History of England” (1830-32); 
“History of the Revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688” (1834); a “Life of Sir 
Thomas More ” (1844) ; and other pub- 
lications. His miscellaneous Works 
were published in three volumes (1846). 
His “ Memoirs ” were edited by hie eoQ 
I^obert in I836i 
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BlQliaren, AlexaAder, D.D. (b. 

Glasgow, Februaiy 11th, 1826). “The 
Secret of^Power,” etc, (1882) ; “ Christ 
ill the Heart » (1886) ; “The Holy of 
Holies” (1890); “The Unchanging 
Christ,# etc. (1890); “The Conquering 
Christ,” etc. (1891) ; “ The God of the 
Amen,” etc. (1891); “The Wearied 
■ Christ, ^^etc. (1893) ; “ Paul’s Prayers, ”etc. 
(1893) ; * ‘ Triumphant Certainties’ ’ (1 896) . 

Maoleod, Norman, D.D. (b. Camp- 
belltown, June 3rd, 1812; d, Glasgow, 
June 16th, 1872). “ The Old Lieutenant 
and his Son ; ” “ The Starling ; ” “ Wee 
Davie; ” “The Gold Thread and Other 
Stories ; ” “ Eastward ; ” “ Peeps at the 
Far East ; ” “ Reminiscences of a High- 
land Parish ; ” “ Simple Truths Spoken 
to Working People ; ” and some fugitive 
sermons. See the “ Life ” written by his 
brother (1876) ; also W. E. Gladstone’s 
“ Gleanings of Past Yeai-s ” (1878-79). 

.Macmillan, The Rev. Hugh (b. 

1833). “First Forms of Vegetation” 
(1861) ; “Bible Teachings in Nature” 
(1866) ; “ Hobdays on High Lands ” 
(1869) ; “The True Vine” (1871) ; “The 
Ministry of Nature ” (1871) ; “ The Gar- 
den and the City ” (1872) ; “ Sun Glints 
in the Wilderness ” (1872) ; “ The Sab- 
bath of the Fields” (1876) ; “ OurLoi-d’s 
Three Risings from the Dead” (1876) ; 
“ Two Worlds are Ours ” (1880) ; “ The 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee ’* (1882) ; 
“The Riviera” (1885); “The Olive 
Leaf” (1886); “Roman Mosaics” 
(1888) ; “ The Gate Beautiful ” (1891) ; 
“ My Comfort in Sorrow ” (1891) ; “ The 
Mystery of Grace ” (1893) ; “ The Daisies 
of Nazareth ” (1891) ; “ The Clock of 
Nature” (1896). 

Maophersoii, James (b. 1738; d. 
1796). “ The Highlander ” (1758) ; 

“ Fmgments of Ancient Poetry ” (176^ ; 
“Fingal, an Angieut Poem, in nx 
B ooks, composed by Ossian” (1762); 
“Temora, an Ancient Epic Poem, in 
Eight Books, composed by Ossian” 
(1763); “Introduction to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland ” (1771) ; 
“The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
English Prose ” (1773). 

Mahafly, Profeeusor John Pent- 
land, D.D.. MUS.D., D.C.L. (b. 1839^ 
“Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civili- 
sation” (1868); “Prolegomena to Ancient 
History ” (1871) ; “Kant’s Critical Phi- 
losophy for English Readers” (1871); 
“Greex Social Life from Homer to 
Menander” (1874); “Greek Antiquities” 
(1876) ; “ Rambles a|i4 Studies in 


Greece” (1876); “ Greek Education ” 

S ; “ A History of Classical Greek 
,ture” (1880); “The Decay of. 
Modem Preaching ” (1882) ; “ The otoiy 
of Alexander’s Empire ” (1886) ; “Artof 
Conversation ” (1887) ; “ Greek Life and 
Thought” (1888) ; “The Greek World 
under Roman Sway” (1890); “Pro- 
blems of Greek History” (1892); “A 
Survey of Greek Civilisation” (1897), 
etc. 

Mahony, F., “Father Prout” (b. 
1805; d.May 18th, 1866). “TheRe- 
liques of Fatlier Prout ” (1836) ; “ Facts 
and Figures from Italy ” (1847). 

Maine, Sir Henry J. Sumner (b. 

1822; d. February 3rd, 1888). “Roman 
Law and Legal Education” (1856) ; 
“Ancient Law ” (1861) ; “ Village Com- 
munities in the East and in the West ” 
(1871) ; “ The Early History of Institu- 
tions” (1875) ; “Dissertations on Early 
Law Customs” (1883). 

Malet, Lucas, vere'^UxB. Harrison, nee 
Kingsley (b. 1852). “Mrs. Lorimer” 
(1882) ; “ColonelEnderby’s Wife” (1885) ; 
“Little Peter” (1887); “A Counsel of 
Perfection ” (1888) ; “ The Wages of 
Sin” (1891); “ The Carissima ” (189C). 

Mallook, William Kurrell (b. 

1849). “The New Republic ” (1876) ; 
“ The New Paul and Virginia ” (1877) ; 
“Is Life Worth Living?” (1879); 
“Poems” (1880); “A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century” (1881); “Social 
Equality” (1882) ; “ Property and Pro- 
gress” (1884) ; “ Atheism and the Value 
of Life ” (1884) ; “ Tlie Old Order 
Changes” (1886); “In an Enchanted 
Island ” (1889) ; “ A Human Document ” 
(1892) ; “.Labour and the Popular Wel- 
fare” (1893) ; “ Verses” (1893) ; “ Stu- 
dies of Contemporary Superstition ” 
(1895); “The Art of Life” (1895); 
“ Classes and Masses ” (1896). 

Malory, Sir Thomas.' “The Byrth, 
Lif, and Actes of Kyug Arthur” (1485, 
printed by Caxton). This popular ro- 
mance has been several times reprinted, 
Sir Edward <Stachey’s edition in the 
Globe Library being the most convenient. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (b. 1766 ; 
d. 1834). An unpublished pamphlet, 
“The Crisis” (1792); “Essay on the 
Principle of Population ” (1798, 1803); 
“ An Inquiry into the Nature and Pro- 
cess of Rent” (1815) : “ Principles of 
Political Economy ’ ’ (1820) ; etc, ‘ ‘ Life ’ ’ 
by Dr. Otter in 183G. 

IM^aovIlle, Sit* ^ohK (b. St. Albaps, 
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Hertfordshire, 1300 ; d. Liege, November 
17th, 1372). “Tlie Voyaige and TVa- 
vaile, which treateth of the Way to the 
Hierusalem, and of the Marvayles of 
Inde, with other Islands and Countries,’* 
written in 1356, in French, in Latin, and 
ill vulgar English, and printed in Italian 
at Milan in 1480. Best edition, 1839. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Car- 
dinal (b. Totteridge. Hertfo^shire. 
July loth, 1808 ; d. January 14th, 1892). 
“The Rule of Faith” (1838); “Holy 
Baptism” (1843); “The Unity of the 
Church ” (1845) ; “ Oxford University 
Sermons ” (1845) ; “ Thoughts for those 
that Mourn* ” (1850) ; “ The Grounds of 
Faith” (1853); “the Temporal So- 
vereignty of the Popes ” (1860) ; “ The 
Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Iii- 
Hcrutahle Truth” (1864); “The Work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit” (1864); “The 
Tcmiioral Mission of the Holy Ghost ” 
(1865) ; “ The Reunion of Christendom ” 
0866) ; “ The Temporal Power of the 
Pope” (1866) ; “England and Christen- 
dom ” (1867) ; “ The (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil” (1869); “The Vatican Council” 
(1870) ; “ The D«mon of Socrates ” 
(1872) ; “The Vatican Decrees” (1875) ; 
“ The Eternal Priesthood ” (1883) ; 
“ National Education ” (1889) ; etc. 
“ Life ” by E. S. Purcell (1895). 

Mansel, Henry Longnoville, D.D. 
(b. C<isgi’ove, Noiibamptonshire, Octo- 
ber 6th, 1820; d. Cosgrove, July 31st, 
JS71). “Demons of the Winds, and 
Other Poems” (1838); Aldrich’s “Logic, 
with Notes” (18-19); “Prolegomena 
Logica” (1851); “The Philosophy of 
ICant” ‘(1856); an article on “Meta- 
physics” in the eighth edition of “En- 
cyclopaEsdia Britannica ” (1857) ; “ The 
Limits of Religious Thought,” being the 
“ Bauipton Lectures ” for 1858 ; “ Meta- 
physics; or, the Philosoi^hy of Con- 
Gcioupuess” (1860) : “Lectures on His- 
tory” (1861-62) ; “The Witness of the 
Church to the Pl’omise of Christ’s 
Coming” (1864); “,The Philosophy of 
the Conditioned ” (1866) ; and other 
works. 

n^drlowe, Christopher (b, Canter- 
biuy, February, 15G4 ; d. Deptford, 
.lime' loth, 1.593). “ Tamburlaine the 

Great, Pari the First” (1590) ; “Tam- 
burlaine the Great, Part the Second ” 
(1590) ; “Edward the Second” (1594) ; 
“ Dido ” (with T. Nash, 1594) ; ‘‘ Ovid’s 
Elegies” (translated about 1596) ; “ Hei’o 
and Leander ” (completed by Chapman, 
1598) ; “First Book of Lucan” (trans- 
■ Ifitigcl 1600) ; “ Xho TragicaU History of 


Dr. Faustus” (1604); “The Jew < of 
Malta” (1633); and “The Massacre 
at Paris.” For Biographical Notices of 
Marlowe, see “Athens Cantabrigi- 
ensGS ; ” Beard’s “ Theatre of God’s 
Judgments” (1597); Meres’ “Jfalladis 
Tamia ” (1598) ; Dyce’s Edition of the 
AVorks ; ” and Robert Bell’s “Intro- 
duction to the Poems.” 

Marryat,- Florence (Mi’s. Lean) 
(b. 1837 ; d. 1899). “For Ever and 
Ever ”"‘(1866); “Veronique” (1869); 
“ Life and Letters of Captain Ma^at ’’ 
(1872) ; “Her Father’s Name” (1876) ; 
“ A Harvest of Wild Oats ” (1877) ; 
“Witli Cupid’s Eyes” (1881); “How 
She Loved Him” (1882); “Facing the 
Footlights ” (1883) ; “ The ; Master 

Passion ” (1886) ; “On Circumstantial 
Eridcnce ” (1889) ; “ Mount Eden ” 
(1889) ; “ Blindfold ” (1890); “There is 
no Death ” (1891) ; “ Miss Hamugton’s 
Husband” (1891); “How Like a 
Woman ” (1892) ; “ The Nobler Se-x ” 
(1892) ; “ The Hampstead Mystery ” 
(1893) ; Parson Jones ” (1893) ; “The 
Beautiful Soul” (1894) A Bankrupt 
Heart” (1894); “The Spint World” 
(1894); “Tlie Dream that Stayed” 
(1896); “ Traustigiiratiou of Hannah 
Stubbs” (1896); “In the Name of 
Liberty” (1897). 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (b. 

1792 ; d. 1848). “ Frank Mildm^ ; 

or, the Naval Officer ”.(1829) ; “ Imo 
King’s Own” (1830) ; Newton For- 
ster” (1832); “Peter Simple” (18:34); 
“ Jacob Faithful ” (1834) ; “ The Pacha 
of Many Tales ” (183.5); “Japhet in 
Search of a Father” (1836); “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy ” (1836)'; “The Pirate 
and the Three Cutters ” (1836). ; “ Snar- 
ley-yow ” (1837) ; “ The Phantom Ship” 
(1839); “A Diary in America” (1839) ; 
“ 011a Podrida (1840) ; “ Poor Jack ” 
(1840) ; “ Mastermaif' Ready ” (1841) ; 
“Joseph Bushbrook” (1841); “Percival 
Keene ” (1842) ; “ Monsieur Violet ” 
(1842) ; “ The Settlers in Canada ” 
(1843) ; “ The Privateer’s Man” (1844): 
“ The Mission ; or, Scenes in Airica 
(1845) ; “ The Children of the New 
Forest” (1847); “The Little Savage” 
(1847) ; and “ Valerie ” (1849). His 
“ Life ” has been written by his daughter 
Florence (1872). 

MarsliaH, Prefeaser Aifired (b. 

1842). “ Economics of Industry,” part 
author (1879); “Principles ,of Econ- 
omics” (1890) ; ^‘Elements of Bcoo- 
owica of Industry ” (1892), 
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Marston, Jobn (b. 1575; d. after 
1633). “ The Scourge of Villanie ” i 

(1698),; *‘>The Metamorphosis of Pig- 
raalion's Image ’* (1698) ; “ Antonio and 
iDifellida ” (1602) ; “Antonio’s Bevenge ” 
(1602)^ “The Malcontent” (16&) ; 
“Eastward-Hoe!” (in conjunction with 
Chapman and Johnson, 1605) ; “The ^ 
Hutch Courtezan’ ’ ( 1 605) ; * *■ Farasitaster ; i 
or, the Fawn ” (1606) ; ‘ ‘ The Wonder of 
Women” (1606) ; “What You Will” 
(160^ ; “The Insatiate Countess” (1613);. 
and several minor publications. His 
“Works” were edited by Bowles in 
1764, by Halliwell (with “Life”) in 
1856, by Gifford and by A. H. Bullen 
in 1887. See also Wood’s “Athenro 
Oxouieiises,” Warton’s “ English 
Poetry.” Kitson’s “ Bibliographia Poet- 
ica,” The Retrospective Review, Lamb’s 
“Wor^,” Hazlitt’s “Ago of Eliza- 
botli,” Leigh Hunt’s “Imagination 
and Fancy',” the ^ ‘ Hiotionary of National 
Biogi’aphv,” and Moxiey’s “ English 
Writers,** vol. x. 

Marston, Jobn Westland (b. Boston, 
January 30th, 1820 ; d. Januaiy 5th, 
1890). “ The Patrician’s Daughter ” 

(1841) ; “The Heart and the World” 
(1847) ; etc. Dramatic and Poetic 
Works (1876); “Our Becont Actors” 
(1888). 

Marston, Pbllip Bourke (b. 1^50 ; 
d. 1887). “Song Tide” (1871) ; “All 
in All (1876) ; “ Wind-voices ” (1884) ; 

“ For. a Soiig’ajSako and other Stories ” 
(1887). 

Martin, Sir Theodore.^ LL.1>. 0^- 

Edinburgh, 1816). With Professor 
Aytoun, the “Bon Gaultier Ballads” 
(1854) ; ' ‘ Poems, Original and Selected * ’ 
(1863); “Life of Aytoun” (1867); 

“ The Life of the Prince Consort ” 
(187-1-80) ; “Life of Lord Lyndhurst” 
(1883); “Sketch of the Life of Prin- 
cess AIic(3” (18Pil) ; ” Shakesixeare or 
Bacon 'r ” (1888), and the translator (with 
Aytoun) of- “ Poems and Ballads of 
Goethe” (1858); of (Ehlenschlager’s 
“ Correggio ” and “Aladdin ” (1854 and 
1857) ; of ‘Horace’s “ Odes ” (1860) ; the 
“Poems” of Catullus (1861) ; Dante’s 
“ Vita Nbova ” (1862) ; (Toethe’s 

“Faust” (the first pari in 1865, the 
second in 1886) ; Hartz’s “ King Rene’s 
Da.ughter ” and Heine’s “Poems”. 
(1878). 

Mf^ineau, Harriet (b. Norwich, 
June 12th, 1802; d. Ambleside, June 
27th, 1870). ‘ “ Devotional Exercises for 
tlie Use of Young Persons” (1823); ; 
** Cto’istmosDay” (1824) ; “ ThoFyiepa” 


I (1826) ; “IWncipleandPiaotice ” (1826) 

' “TheEioters”(l826);“TheTuni-Out” 
(1827) ; “ Tramtions of Palestine ” 
Q830; ; “ Illnstratious of Taxation ” 
(1834); “Poor Laws and Paupers” 
(1834); “Society in America” (feST) ; 
“ Betrospectof westem Travel” (l838ft ; 
■‘Deerbrook ” (1839) ; “ The Hour and 
the Man” (1840) ; “Life in the Sick 
Boom: Essays by an Invalid” (1843) ; 
“ Letters on Mesmerism ” (1845) ; 

“ Forest and Game Law Tales ” (1846) ; 
“ The Billow and the Bock ” (1846) ; 
“Eastern Life, Past and Present’* 
(1847) ; “ History of England during 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-46” 
(1849-50) ; “ Introduction to the History 
of the Peace from 1800 to 1815 ” (1851) ; 
“ The Laws of Man’s Nature and De- 
velopment” (with Atkmsoii, 1851) ; 
a condensation of the “Philosophic 
Positive” of Comte (1853) ; “Household 
Education” (1854); “Complete Guide 
to the Lakes” (1864); “The Factory 
Coiitroversjr ” (1855); “A Histoiy of 
tlie Amencan Compromise ” (1856) ; 
“ British Buie in India ” (1857) ; “ Cor- 
porate Tradition and National Bights ” 
(1857) ; “ Local Dues on Ship^g ” 
(1857); “England And her Soldiers” 

E D) ; “ Endowed Schools in Ireland ” 
D) ; “ Healtii, Husbandly, and 
dicraft ” (1861) ; “ Biographical 

Sketches ” (1872), etc. Sec her “ Auto- 
biography” (1877); and “Life” by 
Mrs. I’enwick Miller. 

Martineau, James, D.D^ LL.D. (b. 

Norwich, April 21st, 1805). “ITie Ihi- 
tioiialo of Beligious Inqui^” (1837); 
“ Hymns of the Christian Church and 
Homo” (1840) ; “Endeavours after the 
Chiistian Life ” (1843, 1847) ; “ Miscel- 
lanies” (1852); “Studies of Christianity” 
(1858); “Essays” (1869); “Hymns of 
Praise and Prayer” (1874) ; “Beljgiou 
and Modern Materialism ” (1874) : 

“Hours of Thought” (1876); “Ideal 
Substitutes for God” (1878) ; “Essays, 
Philosophical and Theological ” (187^’^ ; 
“ A Study of Spinoza ” (1882) ; “ T^s 
of Ethical Theory” (1885); “A Study 
of Religion « (1*888); “T^c Seat' of 
Authority in Religion” (1890) ; “ Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses” (1890-91) ; 
“ Hume Prayers.” (1891) ; “ The Three 
Stages of Unitarian Theology” (1894); 
“Faith the Beginning ” (1896). 

Marvell, Andrew (b. 1620 ; d. 
August 12th, 1678). “The Rehearsal 
Transposed” (1672); “Mr. Smirke” 
(1674) ; “An Account of tiio Grovrih 
of Popeiy and . Arbitrary Government 
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^oems (lo81); and “A SeasonaWp 

Ardent.” “ Works,” with ^fe ® 

by Cooke, m 1772, and ’by Xhomp^a in 


May 



Nupt£te”f?S”<.W= .“o™ 

Virann Mnrfwr »» /'i«oo\ . ^mi-r t 



Chaste Lovot ” (1639) ; “ The Faii An- 
ol Pausilippo” (1640); ‘‘The 
Noble Choice” (1663); “The Wandering 
Lovers (1653) ; “Phileuzo and Hippo- 
Spanish Viceroy^' 
(lg)3) , Mmerva»s Sacrifice ” (1653) ; 

Believe as You List’» (1663); “The 
Guardian” (1655); ‘‘A Very Woman ” 

J * The Bashful Lover ” (1656) • 
The City Madam” (1659) ; “Antonio 
and \allia” (1660); “The Tyrant” 
Welcome” ^660); 
The Old Law,” “ The Judge, “ lie 
“TheForcedLady,” 

P® Unfortunate Piety,” 
Oleander,” “The 
Orator The King and the Subject,” 
.uid other pieces. The “Works” of 
Massinger were edited by Gifford and 
Lieut. -Colonel Cunningham (cheap edi- 
of the recovered 
Believe as You List ” 1874). “ Some 
Account of his. Life and Writings” 
WM published by Thomas Davies® in 

B^sso^ David (b. Aberdeen, De- 
“ Essays, Bio- 
g’aphi^l and CnticaJ, chiefly on English 

Mton (six vols., 1858-79); “British 
IfQvehstB ^pd ^eir Stjrlop” (1859); 


“Becent British Philosophy” • 

“ Drummond of HawtlSL » •’ 

“Wordsworth 
Shelley, Keats, etc.” (1874); “De 

Uatliea^ Key. George, 1 >. 1 >. (b 

GWow, Ma^b 27th, 1842;. “iidsto 
Iho Study of Genmui Theology ” (1874V 
^ effistuSity « 



u rrT "-o ™ Newr*” 

tfef” hum" the Scieu. 



“ Ksti^itive ’MelS 
of the Old Itehgions ” (1892) ; “ Sear^- 
uigs in the Silence ” ^894') ! “ TT»o T.ori.. 



^Aurioe, Frederick Denison (b 

August w9^, 1806; d. Jh)ril Ist, 1872)! 
Eustace Conyers ; ” “ ,4bscription lio 
_ The Kingdom of Cbricf ’> 



IT n/r wp J.ne jjue ot 

J’. Maurice, edited by his son F 
Maurice” (1884). ’ ' 

rtth'^1*?’ *• *?*“■•* 

lo'B » d. November 5th, 1879'i 

The stability of tlie Motion of Saturn^; 
Kings” 1M8) ; ‘‘The Kinetic Theo^of 

G^s; ‘‘Faraday’s lanes of ForceV’ 

: “-*• Treatise 
“?*4 Magnetism ” (1873) ; 
The Eleptacal Hesearches of the Hou 
Henry Cavendish;” ‘‘Matter and 
Motion. Sefi his “Life” by Prof 
Campbell and W. Garnett (1882). 

<**■ Mayfield, Sussex, 
^94 ; d. N ovember . 30th, 1650) . ‘ ‘ The 
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Edward the Third” (163S); “Cleopatra” 
0639) : “Julia Agrippina, Empresse of 
Rome “(1639); “Supplementum Lucani” 
(1640) ; “The History of the Parliament 
of Englajid which began November 3rd, 
1640 “^1647) : “ A Breviary of the His- 
tory of the Parliament of England” 
(1650); “The Old .Couple” (1658); 
translations of Virgil’s “ Georgies,” 
Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” some of Martial’s 
“Epigrams,” Barclay’s “ Argenia,” and 
some other works. See The Keir Monthly 
Maffazvie, vol. ii. 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine, D.C.li. 

(b. 1816 ; d. 1880). “ A Trojitise on the 

Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage 
of Parliament” (1844); “Constitu- 
tional History of England since the 
Accession of George III.” (1801-(>3, 1871); 
“Democracy in Europe: a History” 
(1877), etc. 

Meredith, George (b. Hampshire, 
1828). “ Poems ” (1851) ; “ The Shav- 
ing of Shagpat” (1855); “Farina: 
a Legend of Cologne” (1867); “The 
Ordeal of Richartl Feverel” (1859) ; 
“Mary Bertrand ” (1860) ; “Evan Har- 
rington” (1861) ; “ Modem Love : Poems 
and Ballads” (1862), republished 1892 
with “Tho Sage Enamoured” and 
“ The Honest Lady ; ” “ Emilia in Eng- 
land ” (1864) ; “ Rhoda Fleming” (1866); 
“Yittoria” (1866); “Adventures of 
Harry Richmond” (1871); “Beauchamp’s 
Career.” (1875^ ; “The Egoist” (187y); 
“Tragic Comedians” (1881) ; “Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth ” (1883) ; 
“Diana of the Crossways” (1885); 
“Poems and Ballads” (1887); “A Read- 
ing of Earth” (1888) ; “Tale of Chloe” 
(1890) ; “ One of Our Couqueroi-s ” 
(1891); “ Jump- to-Glory Jane,” “The 
Empty Purse” (1892); “Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta,” “Ballads and Poems 
of Tragic Life ” ^.894) ; “ The Amassing 
Marriage” (1895) ; “ The Tale of Chloe ” 
(1896) ; “An Essay on Comedy ” (1897) ; 
“ Odes on Franco ” (1898). 

Merivale, Charles, D.D., Dean of 
Ely (b. 1808; d. 1893). “History of 
the Romans under the Empire ” (1850- 
64) ; “ Conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire” (1864); “Conversion of the 
Northern Nations” (1865); “General 
History of Rome” (1875); “Lectures 
on Early Church History ” (1879) ; 
translation of tho Iliad, etc, 

Meynellp Mrs, Alice, nee Thompson 
(b. Barnes). “Preludes” (1875); 
“ The Poor Sisters of Nazareth ” (1889) ; 
“ The Rhythm of Life ” etc. (1893) ; 


“Poems” (1893); “Lourdes: Yester- 
day, To-Day, and To-Morrow,” trans- 
lation (1894); “The Children” (1896); 
“The Colour of Life” (1896); “The 
Spirit of Place ” (1898). 

Middleton Conyers, D.D. (b, 1683 ; 
d. J uly 2Sth, 1750). ‘ ‘ A Method for the' 
Management of a Library ” (1723) ; “A 
Letter from Rome ” (1729) ; “ A Disser- 
tation on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land ” (1735) ; “Tho History of the Life 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero ” (i741) ; “The 
Letters of Cicero to Brutus, and of 
Brutus to Cicero” (1743); “A Free 
Inquiry into Miracles” (1749). 

Middleton, Thomas (b. 1570,* d. 
J Illy, 1627). “ Tho Wisdom of Solomon 
Pai'aphrased ” (1597); “Blurt, Master 
Constable; or, tho Spaniard’s Night 
Walke” (1602) ; “ Michaelmas Terme ” 

« ; “Wient Grissel” (1607); “The 
ix ” (1C07) ; “ Four Fine G^allants” 
(1607) ; “ The Familie of Love ” (1608) ; 
“ A Mad World, My Masters ” (1608) ; 
“ A Mcke to Catch the Old One ’’ 
(1608) ; “Account of Sir Robert Sherley” 
(1609^ “Tho Triumphs of Truth” 
(1613) ; “ Civitatis Amor ” (1616) ; “The 
Triumphs of Honour dnd Industry” 
(1617) ; “A Fair Quarrel” (1617) ; “Tlie 
Triumphsof Love and Antiquity” (1619) ; 
“ The Masque of Heroes ” (1619) ; “A 
Courtly Masque ” (1620) ; “The Sun in 
Aries’^ (1621); “The Triumphs of 
Honour and Virtue ” (1622) ; “ The 
Tiinmphs of Integrity” (1623); “The 
GameatChesse” (1624) ; “ ThoTriuraphs 
of Health and Pi’osperity” (1626) ; “ The 
Chast Mayd in Cheapo- side,” “The 
Widow,” “Tlie Changeling” (1653); 
“The Simnish Gipsie” (1653); “The 
Old Law,” “More Dissemblers Besides 
Women” (1657); “Women Beware 
Women” (1657) : “No Wit, no Help 
like a Woman’s ” (1657) ; “ Ine Mayor 
of Quiiihorough” (1661); “Anything 
for a Quiet Life ” (1662) ; “ The 'Witch” 
(1778) ; and other works. The ‘ ‘ Works * ’ 
of Middleton were edited in 1840, witli 
“Some Account of the Author, and 
Notes,” by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
For Criticism, Hazlitt’s “Elizabethan 
Literature ” and Lamb’s “ Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets.” See also the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” 

Mill, James (b. Northwater Bridge, 
Montrose, April 6th, 1773 ; d. Kensing- 
ton, June 23rd, 1836). “Essay on the 
Impolicy of a Country in the, Exporta- 
tion of Graid n804) ; a translation, 
with notes, of Villle^s^“ Essay on Luther 
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and the Beformation ” (1805) ; ” a “ His- 
tory of British India ” (1817-18) ; “ Ele- 
ments of Political Economy ” (1821-22) ; 

Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind” (1829); “The Prin- 
ciples of Toleration” (1837), etc. See 
Bain’s ' * James Mill, aBiography ’ ’ (1882) . 

Mill, Jolin Stuart (b. London, 
May 20th, 1806 ; d. Avignon, May 8th* 
1873). “System of Logic” (1843); 
“Essays on Some Unsettled Questions 
in Political Economy^’ (1844); “Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ” (1848) ; 
‘ ‘ An Essay on Liberiy ’ ’ (1858) ; ‘ ‘ Disser- 
tations and Discussions ” (1859-67) ; 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Eoform” 
(1859) ; f ^ ConsideTatioi&B on Bepresenta- 
tive Government,” “Utilitarianism” 
(1862) ; “ Auguste ComteandPositivism” 
Q86d) ; “An Examination of Sir William 
ilamilton’s Philosophy ” (1865) ; “ The 
Subjection of Women” U867) ; “ Ad- 
dre^tothe Students of St. Andrews” 
(1867) ; “ England and Ireland ” (1868) ; 
“Ihe Irish Land Question” (1870); 
and “Nature, and other Essays” (1874). 
Se 0 his “Autobiography” (1873) and 
Bain’s “ Personal Becollections ” (1882). 
For Criticism, see Toine’s “ English lit- 
erature,” vol. IV. ; Bibot’s “ Contem- 
porary English Psycholo^” ; and Court- 
ney’s “Metaphysics of John Stuart 
Mffl” (1879), etc. 

Miller, Huffh (b. Cromarty. October 
10th, 1802; 4- Portobello, December 
23rd, 1856). “Poems Written in the 
Leisure'Hours of a Journeyman Mason ” 
(1829) ; “ Scenes and Legends in the 
North of Scotland” (1834); “The Old 
Bed l^dstone ” (1841) ; “ Fii’st Impres- 
sions of England and Its People” (1847) ; 
“Footprints of the Creator” (1850); 

‘ ‘ My Schools and Sclioolmasters ’ ’ (1854) ; 
“ The Testimony of the Bocks ” (1857) ; 
“ TheCruiae of the ” (1858) ; “ The 
Headship of Chiist ; ” “ Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood;” “Tales and 
Sketches ; ” a “ Sketch-book of Popular 
Geology ; ” and “Mijgicellaneous Essays.” 
Edited 77te Witness, His complete 
“Works” have been published m a 
uniform shape. “Life’’ by Peter Bayne 
(1870). 

MUman, Henry Hart* D«I>.* Dean of 
St. Paul’s (b. London, February 10th, 
1791 ; d. September 24tb, 1868). “ The 
Apollo Belvedere ” (1812) ; “ Alexander 
Tumulum Achillis invisens” (1813); 
“ Fazio ” (1816) ; “Samor” (1818) ; “Tlie 
FaU of Jerusalem” (1820) ; “ The Martyr 
of Antioch” (1822); “Belshazzar” 
(1^2) ; ‘"Poems” (1826) ; “AnneBoleyn” 


O ; “The Office of the Christian 
er Considered” (1826); “The 
Character and Conduct oi the jostles 
Considered as an Evidence of Christi- 
anity ” (1828) ; a History of the Jews” 
(1829-30); “Nala and Dams^onti,” 
and other translations from the Sanscrit 
(1834); a “Life of Edward Gibbon” 
1839); a “History of Christianity” 
1840) ; a “ Life of Horace,” prefixed 
to an edition of his “ Works ” (1849) ; 
a “History of Latin Christianity” (1854- 
55) ; and various contributions to TAe 
QuaHerIt/ lteviev\ which have been, re- 
published in 1870. 

Milton, John (b. London, December 
9th, 1608 ; d. London, November 8th, 
1674). Written before 1632 : —First four 
“ Familiar Epistles ; ” “ Prolusiones 

queedam Oratorise;” first seven pieces 
ill “Elegiai’um Liber;” first six of 
“Sylvarum Liber;” “On the Death 
of a Fair Infant” (1626); “Vacation 
Exercise ” (1628) ; “ Hymn on the 
Nativity” (1629) ; “ On the Passion ; ” 
“ On lime ; ” “ On the Circumcision ; ” 
“AtaSolemnMusick” (1630) ; “Bong 
on May Morning ” (1630) ; “On Shake- 
^are” (1630); “On the University 
Cairier ; ” “ Another on the same ; 
“Epitaph on tlie Mai’chioness of Win- 
chester ; ” “ Sonnet on Twenty-third 
Birthday” (1631). Between 1632 and 
1637: — Three of “Familiar Epistles;” 
“Sonnet to the Nightingale;’’ “L’^- 
Icgro ; ” “II Penseroso ; ” “ Arcades ” 
(1633); “Comus” (1634); “Lycidas” 
(1637). Afflbr travels abroad (1637) : — 
“Of Befonnatioii ; ” “Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy ; ” “ The Beason of Church 
Goveniment urged against Prelacy ; ” 
“ Aniraadveraioiis against the Bcmoii- 
stiuiit’s Defeiic^e ; ” “ ^ology against 
a Pamplilet called ‘ A M!odest Confuta- 
tion,’ ’’ etc. After ramTiage with Mary 
Powell (1G43) Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce” (1644); “Judgment 
of Martin Bucer touching Divorce” 
(translated extracts) ; “ On Education ; ’’ 
“ Areopagitica ” (1644) ; “ Tetrachord- 
on” (1645); “ Colasterion ” (1646); 
“Tenure of Kings and Magistrates;” 
“Observations on Articles of Peace” 
(1649); “ Ikonoclastes ” (1649); “Pi’o 
Pqpulo Anglicauo Defensio ’* (1651) ; 
“ Def ensio Secunda ” (1664); “Authpris 

S ro se Defensio contra Alexandram 
[orum ; ” “ Ecclesiasten ; ” “ Authoris 
ad Alexandri Mori Supplemeutum Be- 
sponsio” (1665). His twenty ^ars of 
polemical writing close with ‘vATreatise 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cauaesi 
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** Cousideratioiis touchings the Means to 
o Eemove Hirelings out of the Church ; ” 
“Letter to a Friend concerning Eup- 
tures &f the Commonwealth ; ” “ Beady 
Way to Establish a True Common- 
wewth:” “Brief Notes upon a Late 
Senn6n“ntitled, * The Fear of God and 
the King.’ ” After his pardon by the 
Oblivion Act, and his third marriage 
(1664) “ Accidence Cbmmenc’t Gram- 
mar;” “History of Britain;” “Artis 
Logicas Plenior Institutis ; ” “ Of Tine 
Eeli^on;” “Epist, Fam. Liber IJnus;” 
“ Bnef Histoiy of Moscovia ; ” “ Literce 
Senatus Anglicani;” “De Doctrina 
Christiana “ Paradise Lost ” (1667) ; 
“ Paradise Eegaiued” (1671) ; “ Samson 
Agonistes” (1670 ; translation of “ De- 
claration of the Poles on the Election of 
Sobieski,” -with “Epist. Fam.” and 
“ Acad. Exercises ” (1674). He edited 
two MSS. of Ealeigh’s— “ The Cabinet 
Council ” (1658) and “ Aphorisms of 
State” (IGCI). A Commonplace Book 
and a liatin Essay and Latin Verses, 
Xiresumed (on almost conclusive proofs) 
to be by Milton, edited for Camden 
Society (1876). 

More than 150 editions of Milton pub- 
lished, Concordances by Pi’cndcrgast 
(Madras, 1867-59), Cleveland (London, 
1867), and Dr. John Brad^aw "(1896). 
iSee Masson’s “ Life of Milton ” (5 vols., 
1858-59), his acemate edition of Milton’s 
Poetical Works (1874); “Milton und 
seine 55eit,” by Stern (Leip.) ; Stop- 
ford Brooke’s ©“Milton*’ (“Classical 
Writem”) (1879); the monograph in 
JlUn of Zettersj by Pattison (1879) ; 
Dr. B. Bridges’ “Milton’s Prosody” 
(1893), etc. Facsimile of “Paradise 
Lost,” by Elliot Stock (1877). JSee also 
the ‘ ‘ Dictionaiy of National Biography.” 

Minto, Professor William (b. 

Auchintoul, Aberdeensliire, October 
10th, 1845 ; d. March 1st, 1893). “Eng- 
lish Prose Literatiite” (1872); “Cha- 
racteristics of English Poets ” (1874) ; 
“Defoe ”(1879); “The Crack of Doom” 
(1886) ; “The Mediation of Ealph Hai'de- 
lot ” (1888) ; “Was She Good or Bad?” 
(1889); “Logic, Inductive and Deduc- 
tive’’ (1893) ; “The Literature of the 
Georgian Era” (1894), etc. Was editor 
ot the JSsi;aminer. . 

Mitfdrd, Mary Bnssell (b. Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, December 16th, 1787 ; 
d. near Beading, Januanr 10th, 1855). 
“Ohristihe” (loll); “Poems on the 
Female Character ” (1812) ; “ Watlington 
Hill” (1$12): “ Julian” (1823); “Our 
Village” (lfe4); “Foscari” (1820); 


“Eicnzi” (1828) ; “Charles the First,” 
“ American Stories for Young People” 
(1832) ; “Lights and Shadows of Ameri- 
can Life” (1832); “Belford Eegis” 
(1835); “Country Stories” (1837) i 
“ Eecollections of a Literary Life” 
(1851); “Atherton and Other Tales” 
(1864); and other works. For Bio- 
graphy, see Miss Mitford’s "‘’Life and 
Letters,” edited by Harness and 
L’Estrange ; “ Letters,” edited by 

Henry F. Chorley; and the “Life and 
Letters of Charles Boner.” 

Mitford, William (b. London, Feb- 
i*uary 10th, 1744 ; d. February 8th, 
1827). “ Treatise on the Militt^ Force, 
and particularly on the Militia of this 
Kin^om” (17/4); “Inquiry into the 
Pi'inciples of Harmony in Language 
and of the Mechanism oi Verse, Modern 
and Ancient” (1774); “History of 
Graece” (1784, 1790, 1797, 1808, 1818); 
and “Observations on the History and 
Doctrine of Christianity” (1823). 6'rc 
the Life iirefixed by Lord Bedesdale to 
“History^’ (1829). 

Mivart, Professor St. Oeorgo, 
F.R.S. (b. London, November 30tli, 
1827). “'fhe Genesis of Species” 
(1871) ; “ Lessons in Elementaiy Anat- 
omy” (1872) ; “ Mim and Apes (1873); 
“(Contemporary Evolution” (1876); 
“Lessons in Nature as Manifested in 
Mind and Matter ” (1876) ; “The Cat ” 
(1881) ; “Nature and Thought” (1883) ; 
“Philosophical Catechism” (1884) ; “Tlio 
Origin of Human Eeasoii ” (1889); “On 
Ti’uth: A Systematic Inquiry” (1889); 
“ Dogs, Jackals, and Wolves ” (1890) ; 
“Birds: the Elements of Ornithology” 
(1892); “Essays and Criticisms” (1892) ; 
“ An Introduction to the Elements of 
Science” (1893); “Tyi)es of Animal 
Life” (1893). 

Moir, David Macbeth, “Delta” 
(lx Musselburgh, Januaiy 6th, 1798; 
d. Dumfries, July 6th, 1851). “Tho 
Bomhai'dmeiit of Algiers, and Other 
Poems ” (1818) ; “ The Legend of Gene- 
vieve, and Other Tales” (^1824); “The 
Autobiography of Mansie Waugh ” 
(1828) ; “ (Jutlines of the Ancient His- 
tory of Medicine ” (1831) ; “ Domestic 
Veldes” (1843) ; and “Sketches of the 
Poetical Literature of the Past Half- 
Century” (1851). “Works” edited, 
with a Memoir, by Thomas Aird (1852). 

Molesworth, Mrs, Mary Louisa, nk 

Stewart (b. 1842). “Carrots;?* “Hather- 
court Eectory” (1878) ; “ Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage ” (1887) ; “ That Girl 
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in Blade*’ (1889) ; “Neighbours” (1889); 
“ Leona ” (1892) ; “ The Next-Door 
^ouse ” (1893) ; “ Studies and Stories ” 
(1893); “My New Home” (1894); 
“ Sheila’s Mystery ” (1896) ; “ Philippa ” 
(1896) ; “ Uncanny Tales ” (1896) : 
“Hermy,” “The Magic Nuts,” “ Grey- 
ling Towers” (1898). 

Monier-WllUams, Professor Sir 
Monier, D.G.L., LL.D., P]i.D. (b. 
Bombay, 1819). “ Indian Epic Poetiy ” 
fl863) ; “Indian Wisdom,” “Hinduism” 
( 1 877) ; “ Modern India and the Indians” 
(1878); “ Religious Thought and Life in 
India” (1883) ; “ Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism” “Sakuntala,” translation (1887): 
“ Buddhism” (1889), etc. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (h. 
1G89; d. 1782). “Town Eclogues” (1716), 
etc. Letters first printed by Captain 
Oleland in 1763, Avith additional volume 
(forged ?) in 1767. “ Poetical Works ” 
(1768) ; “Works, including her CoiTe- 

X ndence, Poems, and Essays, Avitli 
nioirs of her Life,” were edited by 
Dallawayin 1803. In 1836 her Letters 
and Works, with introduction by Lady 
Louisa Stewart, ^ 

Montgomery, Alexander (b. Hazel- 
head Castle, Ayrshire, 1540 ; d. 1607). 
“The Cherrie and the Slae” (1597); 
“The Mindes Melody” (1605); and 
“The Flyting Betwixt Montgomerie and 
Polw'art’’ (1629). His Poems were 

S hed with biographical notices by 
Irving, LL.D., in 1821. 

Montgomery, Florence (b. 1847). 
“A Very Simple Story” (1867); “Mis- 
understood ” (1869) ; “ Thrown To- 
gether” (1872); “Thwarted” (1874); 
“Wild Mike and his Victim” (1875) ; 
“Seaforth” (1878); “ Peggy, and Other 
Tales” (1880); “The Blue Vefi” (1883) ; 
“ Tiunsfoimed ” (1886) ; “ The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter ” (1889). 

Montgomery, James (b. Irvine, 
Ayrshire, November 4th, 1771 ; d. Shef- 
field, April 30th, 1854). “The Wan- 
derer of Switzerland, and Other Poems” 

S ; “ The West Indies, and Other 
s” (1810) ; “Prison Amusements; ” 
“ The World before the Flood” (1813) ; 
“Thoughts on Wheels” (1817); “The 
Climbing Boy’s Soliloquy ; ” “Green- 
land ” (1819) ; “ Songs of Zion ” (182^ ; 
“The Christian Poet” (1825); “The 
Pelican Island ” (1827) ; “ Lectures on 
Poetry and General Literature ” (1833) ; 
“A Poet’s PortfoUo” (1835) ; “The 
Chiistian Psalmist” (1852) ; and “Ori- 
giipl Hymns for Public^ l^vate, ^d 


Social Devotion ” (18^. His Life 
has been Avritten by J. W. Ki^ (1868),' 
and his “ Memoirs, including j^lections 
from his Correspondence, Remains in 
Pi*o^ and Verse, and Conversations on 
Various Subjects,” were puhhihed by 
John Holland and James Everett in 
1854-56. See also his “ Life and Times ” 
by Ellis (1864). 

Moore, Frank Frankfort (b. Lim- 
erick, 1855). “ Told by the Sea ” (1877) ; 
“ Daireen ” (1879) : “ I Forbid the 
Banns,” ‘“A Gray Eye or So ” (1893); 
“ One Fair Daughter * ’ (1894) ; “ A Jour- 
mUist’s Notebook,” etc., “ The Secret of 
the Couri,” “ The Sale of a Soul,” 
“They call it Lo\'e,” “Phyllis of 
Philistia ” (189.3) ; “ ^J’lie Impudent 

Copiedian ” (1896) ; “ The Jessaiuy 

Bride” (1897); “The Millionaires/’ 
“The Fatal Gift ” (1898). 

Moore, George. “ Flowers of Pas- 
sion ” (1878) ; “ Pagan Poems ” (1881) ; 
“ A Modem Lover ” (1883) ; “ A Mum- 
mer’s Wife ; ” “A Drama in Muslin ” 
(1886) ; ’ “ Parnell and His Island ” 
(1887); “A Mere Accident” (1887); 
“Spring Days” (1888); “Confessions 
of a Young Man” (1888); “Mike 
Fletcher” (1889) ; “ Impressions and 
Opinions ” (1891) ; “ Vain Foriune ” 
(1892) ; “ The Strike at Arlingford ” 
(1893); “Modern Painting” (1893); 
“ Esther Waters ” (1894) ; “ Celibates ” 
(1895) ; “ Evelyn Inues ” (1898). 

Moore, Thomas (k Dublin, May 
28th, 1779 ; d. Sloperion Cottage, near 
Devizes, February 26th, 1852). “ Ode to 
Nothing; ” “Odes of Anacreon” (1800) ; 
“Poetical Works of the late ^omas 
Little” U801) ; “Odes and Epistles” 
(1806); “Intolerance .and Corraptiou” 
(1808) ; “ The Sceptic ” (1809) ; “ M-P. ; 
or, the Blue Stocking ” (1811) ; “ Inter- 
cepted Letters ; or, the Twopenny Post- 
hag ” (1811) ; “ National Airs” (1815) ; 
“The World at Westminster” (1816V; 
“Sacred Songs” (1816); “LallaRookh” 
(1817) ; “ The Fudge Family in Palis; ” 

‘ ‘ Tom Crib : His Memorial to Congress ’ ’ 
(1819); “ Rhymes for the Road ” a820); 
“ Fables for the Holy AUiance ” (1820) ; 

* ‘ Loves of the Angels'* ’ (1823) ; ‘ * Memoirs 
of Captain Rock” (1824); “Life of B. 
B. Sheridan” (1825); “History of 
Ireland” (1827) ; “Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion” 
(1827) ; “ The Epicurean ” (1827) ; 
“ Odes upon Cash, Cbm, and Catholics ’’ 
(1828); “Dife of Byron” (1830); “Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ’’(1831) ; “Alcl- 
phron ” (1839) ; and some miscellanebus 
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“ProseaiidVerse’»(1878). Moore’s 
diitherto ITncollected Wntings” (1877). 
For Biography, see £^1 Bussell’s edition 
of the “Diary” (1852.56), and the 
“Life”. by E* H. Montgomery (1850) , For 
Critici 9 m^^^ Hazlitt’s “English Poets ” 
and “ Spirit of the Age,” Jeffrey’s 
“Es say s,” W. C. Boscoo’s “Essays,” 
and W. M. Bossetti’s introduction to 
the Poems. 


More, Hannah (b. Stapleton, Feb* 
ruary 2nd, 1745 ; d. Clifton, September 
7th, 1833). “The Search after Hap- 
piness” (1773) ; “The Inflexible Captive” 
(1774); “Percy” (1777); “The Fatal 
Falsehood” (1779); “Sacred Dramas” 

a ; “Florio: a Tale for Fine 
amen and Fine Ladies ” (1786) ; 
“ The Bas Bleu ; or. Conversation ” 
(1786); “Thoughts on the Importance 
of the Manners of the Great to General 
Society” (1783) ; “An Estimate of the 
Beligion of the Fashionable World” 
(1790) ; “ Village PoHtics ” (1793) ; 

“ The Modern System of Female Educa- 
tion” (1799); “Ccelebs in Search of a 
Wife ” (1809) ; “ Practical Piety ” 
(1811) ; “ Christian Morals ” (1813) ; 
“Stories for the Middle Banks of 
Society ”(1818); ^ ‘ Tales for the Common 
People” (181o) ; “Moral Sketches of 
Prevailing Opinions and Manners ” 
(1819); “Bible Bhymes” (1821); and 
many other works. Her “ Poetical 
Works ” appeared in 1829. Her complete 
works were published in eleven volumes 
in 1830, and again, with Memoir and 
Notes, in 1853. Her Life has been 
written by Sliaw (1802), BobertI (1834), 
Thompson (1838), and Smith (1844). 
See “Letters to Zachary Macaulay” 
(1860). 


MoreAHenry (b. Grantham, October 
r2th, 1614; d. September 1st, 1687). 
‘ ‘ Psychodia ’ * (1642) ; ‘ ‘ Philosophical 
Poems” (1647); “ ^ilosophical Writ- 
ings,” containing “An Antidote against 
Atheism,” “ Enthusiasmus Triumph- 
atus,” “ Letters to Des Cartes,’^ “Im- 
mortality of the Soul,” “Conjectura 
Cabalietica ” (1662) ; “ Theological 

Works,” containing “An Explanation 
of the Grand Mystery of Godliness,” 
“An Inquiry into the li^stery of 
Iniquity,” “A Prophetical Exposition 
of ttie Seven Churches in Asia,” “ A 
Discourse of the Grounds of Faith in 
Points of Beligion,” “An Antidote 
against Idolatry,” and “Some Divine 
Hymns ” (170^ ; “ Divine Dialogues,” 
contain!]^ “ DisquisitLOXis concerning 
^he Attnbutes and Providence' of God ” 
88 


(1743), “ Discourses on Several Texts of 
Scripture ” (1 692) , ‘ ‘ Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum” (1668), and “Enchiridion Meta- 
physicum” (1671). The Life of More 
was published by B. Ward in 1710. 
See Tulloch’s “ Bational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Xvllth 
Century,” and Vaughan’s “ Half-hours 
with the Mystics.” 

More, Sir Thomas (b. London, 1478; 
d. Loudon, July 6th, 1530. “ The 

Sergeant and the Frere;” “Utopia” (in 
Latin, first ed. 1516); “The Supplycacyon 
of Soulys against the Supplycagron of 
Beggars; ” “ A Dyalogue of %r Thomas 
More, Kiiyghte, wherein he ti'eatyd 
divers mattera, as of the Veneration and 
Worshyp of Ymages and Belycmes, 
praying to Sayntys, and goyng on Pyl- 
giymage, wyth many othere thyiigs 
touchymg the iiestylent Sect of Luther 
and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in 
Saxony, and by the tother labour'd to 
be brought into England ” (1529); “The 
Confutacyon of Tyndale’s Answere” 
(1532); “The Second Parte” of ditto 
(1533) ; “ The Debellacyon of Salem and 
Bizonce” (1533); “The Apologye of 
Syr Thomas More, Knyghte” (1533); 
“ A Letter ImpugnyMe the erronyouse 
wrytyng of John Fijth against the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Aultare ” 
(1533) ; “ The Answer to the First Pai-t 
of the Poysoned Booke whyche a name- 
less Heretike (John Frith) hath named 
the Supper of the Lord ” (1534) ; 
“ Utopia : written in Latine, by Syi‘ 
Thomas More, Knyghte, and translated 
into Exfglishe by Baphe Bobynson” 

S ; “ A Dialogue of Comfort against 
lation” (1553); “A Treatise to 
receavo the Blessed Body of our Lord 
Sacramentally and Vii*tually both” 
(1572); “The Historie of the pittiful 
Life and unfortunate Death of King 
Edward V. and the Duke of York, his 
brother, with the Troublesome and 
Tyrannical Government of the L^surp- 
ation of Bichard III. and liis Misera^e 
End ; ” and “ "Hie Book of the F^re 
Gentlewoman, Lady Fortune.” The 
English works of Sir Thomas More were 
pubUshed in 1557, the Latin works in 
1565 and 1566. The following are the 
Biographical Authorities The Life 
and Death of Sir Thomas More,” by his 
grandson, Cresacre More (1626); “Life,” 
by his son-in-law, W. Bopw (third 
edition, 1626) ; “Tho. Mori Vita et 
Exitus,” by J. Hoddesdon (1652) ; 
“ Tomaso Moro, Grand Cancellario 
d’Inghilterra ” (1675) ; “Vita Thomsa 
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Mori,” Iby Stapleton (1689); ^*Life of 
Sir Thomas More,” by Eerdinaudo War- 
ner (1758) ; “ Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
More,” by Cayley (1308); “Thomas 
Morns, Lord Chancelier du Boyaume 
d’Angleterre ” (1833); “Life of Sir 
Thomas More,” Ennly Taylor (1834) ; 

“ Life of Sir Thomas More,” by Six* 
James Mackintosh (1844) ; “ The House- 
hold of SirThomasMore” (1851); “Life,” 
T. B. Bridgett (1891) ; “Life of Sir 
Thomas More,” in Wordsworth’s “Ec- 
clesiastical Biography ; ” Lord Camp- 
bell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 
Facsimile of first edition of “ Utopia,” 
by Aibcr. 

Morgan, Lady (b. Dublin, 1783 ; d. 
London, April 13th, 1859). “Poems” 
(1797) ; “ The Wild Irish Girl ” (1801) ; 
“ The Novice of St. Dominick ” (1806) ; 
“The Lay of an Irish Hai’p” (1807) : 
“Patriptic Sketches of Ireland” (1807) ; 
“ Woman ; or, Ida of Athens ” (1809) ; 
“ St. Clair ” (1810) ; “ The Missionary ” 

» ; “O’Donnell” (1814); “France 
G” (1817); “ Florence MacCai-thy” 
(1818); “Life and Times of Salvator 
Bosa” (1824); “Absenteeism” (1825); 
“The O’Briaiis and the O’Flahertys” 
(1827); “The Book of the Boudoii-” 
(1829); “France in 1829-30” (1830)*: 
“Dramatic Scenes from Beal Life” 
(1833) ; “ The Princess ” (1835) ; 

“Woman and Her Master” (1840); 
“The Book without a Name” (in con- 
i unction with her husband. Sir T. C. 
Morgan, M.D., 1841); “Luxima, the- 
Prophetess” (1859); and “Passages 
from my Autobiography” (1859). AW* 
W. J. rltzpatijck’s “ Lady Morgan ” 
(1860). 

MorlBon, J. Cotter (b. 1831 ; d. 
1888). ' “ Iiife and Times of St, Ber- 
nard” (1868) ; “Irish Grievances Shortly 
Stated” (1868); “Gibbon” (1878); 
“Macaulay” (1882); “The Service of 
Man” (1887). 

Morley, Henry (b, Loudon, 1822; 
d. May 14tli, 1894^. “Sunrise in Italy, 
and Other Poems ” (1848) ; “ How to 
make Home Unhealthy” (1850); “A 
Defence of Ignorance” (1851); the 
Lives of Palissy the Potter (1862), Je- 
rome Cardan (1854), Cornelius Agrippa 
(1856), and Clement Maxot (1870); 
“ Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair ’ ’ (1857) ; 
“Fairy Tales” (1869, 1860, 1881) ; 

Writers” (1864-67); begun 
agoiilNni 1887> and continned to the 
eleventh volume (1895) ; “ Journal of* 
a London Playgoer” (1866); “Tables 
of English Literature^’ (1870); “A- 


First Sketch of Eimlish Literature,^’ 

e ; “ English Literature in the^ 
of Victoria ” (1881) ; “ Early 
Pawrs and Some Memories” (1891). 
Edited “King and <?ommons” (1868), 
“The Spectator” (1868);’ t'CaSelrs 
Libraiw of l^nglish Literature,” ‘^Casw 
sell’s National Libra^,” “The Caris- 
bx*ooke Library,” “Morley’s tThiversal 
Library,” “Lubbock’s Hundred Books,” 
etc. 

Morley, Alght Hon. John, LL.D. 

(b. Blackburn, 1838). “Edmimd^wke” 
(1867, Sketch 1879); “ Critical Miscel- 
lanies” (1871-77); “Voltaire” (1871); 
“Bousseau” (1873); “The Struggle for 
National Education ” (1873) ; “ On 

Compromise ” (1874) ; “ Diderot and 
tlie Encyclopaedists ” (1878) ; “Cobden” 
(1881) ; “On the Study of Literature” 
(1887); “Aphorisms” (1887); “Wal- 
pole” (1888); “Studies in Literature ” 

S ; “Machiavelli” (1897). Has 
Tlie Morning Star, The Fortnightly 
JHevieWt Fall Mall Gaiette^ and Mac-- 
millan's Magazine, as well as the Eng^ 
Ush Men of Letter's series. 

Morris, Sir Lewis (b. Caimarthen, 
18’33). “ Sohgs of Two Worlds ” (1872, 
1874, and 187?) ; “ The Epic of Hades ” 
(1876-77); “Gwen” (1^); “The Ode 
of Life” (1880); “Songs Unsung” 
0883) ; “ Gycia ” (1880) ; “ A Vision of 
Saints” (1890) ; “ Odatis ” (1892) ; “ Love 
and Sleep,” etc. (1803) ; “Songs With- 
out Notes ” (1894) ; “ Idylls and Lyrics ” 
(1896). Works, iu one volume (1890). 

Morris, Richard (b. Southwark, 
September Sth, 1833 ; d. May 12th, 1894) . 

“ The Etymology of Local Names ” 
(1857) ; “Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence” (1872); “Elementary Les- 
boiis in Historical English Gnuumar” 
(1874) ; and “ A Primer of English 
Grammar ” (1875) ; besides editions of 
old English works, ^^uch as “ The Pricke 
uf Conscieuco,” “The Ayeubite of In- 
wit,” “Sir Gawajme and the Green 
Knight,” .and the like. He also edited 
the poems of Chaucer and Spenser, etc. 

Morris, WUUam (b. 1834; d. 1896). 
“The Defence of Guenevere” (1858); 
“ The Life and Death of Jason ” 
(1867); “ The Earthly Paradise ” (1868- 
70) ; “ Translations from the Icelandic ” 
(1869); “The Story of Grettir the 
Strong” (1869); “Love is Enough’*’ 
(1872) ; “ Three Northern Love Stones 
(1875) ; “ The Story of Sigurd the Vol- 

a and the Fall , of the Nibluugs” 

; a translation of the “ASneid”, 

; a-tianslatiou of the “Odyssey ” 
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• (1887); “A Bream of John Ball,” 
etc: (lS8g ; “ Signs of Change ” (1888) : 
“'Ihe Boots of the Mountains” 

« ; Tale of the House of the 
iigfc” (1889) ; “ News from No- 
where ” (1890) ; “ Poems by the Way ” 
G891); ‘‘The Story of tlie Glittenng 
Plain ” (1891) : “ Gothic Architecture ” 
(1893) ; “ Socialism, its Growth and 
Outcome,” with E. BeKoi*t Bax (1893) ; 
“ The Wood Beyond the World ” (1894) ; 
“The Well at the World’s End ” (1896) ; 
“The Water ’'bf the Wondrous Isles” 
(1897); Co-editor of the Saga Library, 
and translator of some of the Sagas. 
For Criticisms, see Stedman’s “Vic- 
Wian Poets,” Swinburne’s “Essays 
And Studies,” Forman’s “ Living 
Poets.” 

Mozley, James Bowling, D.D. (b. 

Lincohishire, 1813 ; d. January 4th, 
1878). “The Boctriiie of Predestina- 
tion” (1855) ; “The Boctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration” (1856); “The 
Baptismal Controversy” (1862) ; “Sub- 
sermtion to the Articles ” (1863); “On 
Miracles ” (I860) ; “ Sermons ” (1876) ; 
“Essays” (1878), etc. Letters edited 
by his sister, A. Mozley. 

Mozley, Bev. Thomas (b. Gains- 
borough, 1806; d. June 17th, 1893). 
“Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College 
and tlie Oxford Movement” (1882); 
“ Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns, Vil- 
lages, and Schools” (1885) ; “The Word ” 
(1889); “The Son” (1891); “Lettere 
from Rome ” (1891) ; “ The ©reed, or a 
Philosophy” (1893). 

MuUer, Friedrich Max (b. Bessau, 
Becember 6th, 1823). “ The Rig- Veda, 
with Sayana’s Cominontary ” (1849-74) ; 
“A Survey of Languages” (1855); 
“Essay on Comparative Mythology” 
(1858) ; ‘ ‘ History ohSanskrit Literature ’ ’ 
(1859) ; “ Lectures on the Scieuco of 
Language” (1861-64); “Chips from a 
German , Workshop ” (1868-70) ; “ On 
Missions ” (1873) ; “ The Origin and 
Growth of Religions, £ts illustrated by 
the Religions of India ” (1878) ; “ Bio- 
graphical Essays” (1883) ; “The Science 
of Thought” (1SS7) ; “Biographies of 
Words” (188S) ; “ Natural Religion ” 
(1889); “Physical Religion” (1891); 
“ Tho Science of Language and its Placo 
iu General Education” (1891); “An- 
thrd^logical Religion” (1892) ; “Theo- 
sophy” (1893); “Tho Vedfinta Philo- 
sophy” (1894), Has also edited “The 
Sacred Books of the East” (1875-85), 
. etc. 


Muloch, Pinah Marin (3drs. Oraik) 
(b. Stokc-upon-Trent, 1826; d. 1888). 
“The Ogflvies” (1849) ; “ Olive ” (1850) ; 
“The Head of the Family” (1851); 
“Agatha’s Husband” (im) i “John 
Hahfax, Gentleman” (1857); “A Lijfe 
for a Life” (1859) ; “Mistress andMaid ” 
(1863); “Christian’s Mistake” (1865); 
“ A Noble Life ” (1866) ; “ Studies from 
Life” (1869); “W Woman’s King- 
dom” (1870); “Hannah” (1871); Poems 
in 1872; “Sermons out of Church” 
(1875); “The Laurel Bush” (1877); 
“A Legacy” (1878); “An Unsenti- 
mental Joumey in Cornwall” (1886), 
etc. See Mrth Bntish Review (1858). 

Murray, David Christie (b. West 
Bromwich, April 13th, 1847)'. “ A Life’s 
Atonement” (1880) ; “Joseph’s Coat” 
(1881): “Coals of Fire,” etc. (1882); 
“ Hearts ” ; “ By the Gate of tho Sea ” ; 
“Val Strange” (1883); “The Way of 
the World” (1884); “Rainbow Gold” 
(1885); “Aunt Rachel” (1886); «A 
Novelist’s Notebook ” ; “ Xhe Tra- 
veller Returns ” ; “ Old Blazer's Hero ” 
(1887); “The Weaker Vessel” (1888); 
“ Wild Borne ” (1889): “John Vale’s 
Guardian” (1890); “He Fell Among 
Thieves”; “Only a Shadow” (1891) ; 
“Bob Martin’s Little Girl” (1892); 
“ A Wasted Crime ” ; “ Time’s Re- 
venges” ; “ The Making of a Novelist ” 

• (1893) ; “ A Rbing Star ” ; “ In Birest 
I Peril” (1894) ; “The Investigations of 
John Pym ” ; “ Mount Bespair,” 

j etc. ; “ The Martyred Fool ” (1895) ; 
i ‘-A Capful o’ Nails” ; “The Bishop’s 
Amazeuient ” (1896) ; “ A Rogue's 

CouscieucB ” ; “ My Coutemporarie.«» 

in Fiction”; “This Little World” 
i (1897). 

I Myers, Ernest James (b. Keswick, 

' 1814). “ThoPuritans ” (1869) ; “Poems” 
(1877); “Bcfonce of Rome, and Other 
Poems ” (1850) ; “ Judgment of Promo- 
thous” (1886) ; “Loitl Althorp” (1890). 

Myers, Frederic W. H. (b. Kes- 
wick, February 6th, 1843). “ Saint 

Paul ” (186f)- ; Poems (1870) ; 

“Wordsworth” in the English Men 
of Ldtcn (1881): “Renewal of 
Vouth” (1882); “Essays” (1S83) ; 
“Phantoms of the Living” (18.86); 
“ Science and a Future Life ’’ (1893). 


N , 

Napier, Lieut.-Geiieral Sir Wil- 
liam Franoift Fatriek , (b. Castle- 
town, 1785 ; d. 1860). ’ “ History of the 
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Peninsiilar War” (1828-40); ‘‘The 
Conquest of Sciude” (1845) ; “ History 
of Sir Charles James N^iers Adminis- 
tration of ‘Scinde’* (ISoiO ; “Life and, 
Opinions of General Sir Charles James 
Napier” (1867). See Lord Aberdare’s 
“Life and Letters of Sir W. Napier” 
(1862). 

Nash, Thomas (b. Lowestoft, Suf- 
folk, 1567; d. circa 1600). “Plaine 
Percevalljthe Peace-Maker of England 
“Martin’s Months Minde ” (1589); 

‘ ‘ Pappe with a Hatchet ’ ’ (1589 ?) ; “ The 
Betume of the Benowned Cavaliero 
Pasquill of England” (1589) ; “The Ana- 
tonne of Absuraiti'e ” 0^89) ; “ Pa^uil’s 
Apologie” (1590); “Pierce Pennifesse, 
his Suplication to the Divel” (1592); 
“ Strange Newes of the Intercepting 
certaine Letters ” (1592) ; “Apologie of 
Pierce Pennilesse ” (1592) ; “ Christ’s 
Teares over Jerusalem ” (1593) ; “ Dido ” 
(with Christopher Marlowe) (1594); “The 
Unfortunate Traveller” (1594); “The 
'I’errors of the Night” (1594); “Have 
■with you to Saffron Walden ” (1596) ; 
“ Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe ” (1599) ; 
“ Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 
(1600) ; “ The Beturne of the Knight of 
the Post frpm Hell” (1606). 

Nesblt, Miaa Edith, now Mrs. Hubert 
Bland (b, 1858). “ Lays and Legends ” 
(1886 and 1892); “Leaves of Life” 
(1868) ; “ Songs of Two Seasons ” (1890) ; 
“Something Wrong” (1893); “Grim 
Tales ” (1893) ; “ As Happy as a King ” 

B ; “ In Homespun ” (1896) ; “ The 
; of Kyriels ” (1898). 

Nettleship, Frofeaaor Henry (b. 

Kettering, May 5th, 1839 ; d. July 10th, 
1893). “Lectures and Essays on Latin 
Literature and Scholarship ” (1885). 

Nettle^lp, John T. (b. Kettering, 
February 11th, 1841). “Essays on 
Bobert Browning’s Poetry” (1868) ; 
enlarged edition, 1890. 

Newman, Francis William (b. 

London, June 27th, 1805 ; d. ■ 1897). 
“The Human Soul: its Sorrows and 
Aspirations ” (1849) ; “Phases of Faith; 
Passages from My Own Creed ” (1850) ; 
“A Church of the Future” (1864); 
“Theism: Doctrinal 5jid Practical? 
(1858) ; “ Miscellanies : Academical and. 
Historical ’ (1869) ; “ A Libyan Vocabu- 
lary ” (1882) ; “ A Christian Common- 
wealth” (1883); “Bebilius; or, Bobinson 
Crusoe in Latin” (1884); “Life after 
Deatli ” (1886) ; “ Beminiscenoes of Two 
Exiles andTwo Wars” (1888); and many 


other works, including “The Earlv 
History of the late Carofinal Newman ” 
(1891). 

Newman, John Henry, 1>J>. (b. 

London, February 21st, 1801 ; d. August 
nth, 1890). “ Parochial Sermons ” 

(1838-44) ; “ Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day” (1844); “The Theory of 
Eeligious Belief” (1844); “The Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine ” (1846) ; 
“ toss and Gain : the Story of a Con- 
vert ” (1848) ; “ The Office and Work of 
Universities” (1854-56); “Sermons 
Preached on Various Occasions (1857) ; 
“ Apologia pi-o Vita SuA ” (1864^ “The 
Dream of Gferontius ” (1865) ; “ Poems ” 
(1868); “The Grammar of Assent” 
(1870); and “Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Expos- 
tulation ’ ” (1875). See Fortni^tly 
liemcxc for 1877, F. W. Newman’s 
“Early History of the late Cardinal 
Newman” (1891), Dr. Edwin Abbott’s 
“ The Anglican Career of Cardinal 
Newman,” B. H. Hutton’s “Cardinal 
Newman” (1891), etc. 


Newton, Sir Isaac (b. Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, December 25th, 1642 ; d. 
Kensington, March 20th, 1727). “iSriu- 
cipia Philoscmhiffi Naturalis Mathe- 
matica” (1687); ^Quadrature of 
Curves” (1700); “Opticks” (1704); 
“ Arithmetica Universalis” (1707); 
“ Analysis per Quantitatum Series ” 
(1711) ; “ De Mundi Systemate” (1728) ; 
“Chronology of Ancient Kingaoms” 
(1728) ; “ Observations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel” (1733); “The Method of 


) ; and other works, published by 
Bishop Horsley in 1779-85, under the 
title of “Opera quas extant Omnia.” 
The Life of Newton has been written by 
Fontenelle (1728), Frisi (1778), Biot 
(1822), De Morgan .(1833), Whewell 
(1836), and Sir David Brewster (1853 
and 1855). His “ Gbrrespondence with 
Professor Cotes” appeared in 1850.' 
Best edition of “ Principia,” 1871. 


Newton, John (b. London, July 24th, 
1725; d. December Slst, 1807). “Car- 
diphonia ; or, Utterance of the Heart ” 

a ; “ Messiah : Fifty Expository 
uses” (1786); and, with Cowper 
the poet, the “ Olney Hymns.” 

Nlohol, ProfoBBor John, LL.D, (b; 

Montrose, September 8th, 1833 ; d. 
October 11th, 1894). “fragments of 
Criticism ” (1860) ; Hannibal ” (1873) ; 
“ Byron ” (188® ; “ Death of Themisto- 
cles, and Ol^er Poems ” (ISSD ; “ Bobeit 
Burns ” (1882) ; “American Literature 
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(1882) ; Francis Bacon, his life and 
Miilbsophy’* (1888-9); Thomas Car- 
lyle” (1892), etc. 

MlOlwls, John (b. Islington, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1746 ; d, November 26th, 
1826). 0 Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer ” 
(1778) ; “ Biographical Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth” (1781) ; ” Anecdotes 
of Bowyer and ma^ of his Literary 
Friends ” (1782) ; “ The Progresses and 
Public Plpcessions of Queen Elizabeth ” 
(1788-1807) ; “ The History and Anti- 

2 uitic8 of the Town and County of 
.eicester ” (1795-1815) ; “ Literary 

Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ** 
0812-15) ; “ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century ” 
(1817-58) ; “ Progresses, Processions, and 
Magnificent Festivities of King James 
the First, etc.” (1828) ; editions of the 
Letters of Sir Bicnard Steele and Bishop 
,.Atterbury; “The Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica” (1780-1800) ; and 
otlier works. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (b. 

Cornwall, March 10th, 1799 ; d. near 
Boulogne, August 3rd, 1848). “ Life of 
William Davison ” (1823) ; “ Notitia 
Historica ” (1824) ; “ A Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England” (1825); “Testa- 
menta Vetusta” (1826); “History of 
the Town and School of Eugby ” (1827) ; 
“Lives of Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton ” (1837) ; “ History of the Orders 
of Knighthood of the British Empire ” 
(1842); and “Life and Times of Sir 
Ghristofdier Hatton” (1847). Edited 
The 'Retrospective RevieiVy and certain of 
the Aldine Poets. • 

Nicoll, W. Robertson, LL.D. (b. 

Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, October 10th, 
1851). “Life of James Macdonald” 
(1889) ; “Memoirs of Professor Elraslie,’ ' 
etc. Editor of The Expositor ^ The 
British Weekly, The Bookman, and of 
several theological series. 

Norman, Henry (b. Leicester, 1858). 
“The Real Japan^^ (1891); “The 
People and Politics of the Far East” 
(1894). 

Norriet, W. B. “ Heaps of Money ”, 
(1877); “Mile, do Mersac” (1880); 
“Matrimony ” (1881) ; “ Thirlby Hall ” 
(1883) ; “ No New Thing ” (1885) ; - “ A 
Man of His Wo^” (1885) ; “Adrian 
Vidal” (1885); “My Friend Jim” 
(1886); “A Bachelor’s Blunder” (1886); 
“Major and Minor” (1887); “The 
Rogue” (1888); “Mrs. Fenton” (1889); 
“Misa Shafto” (1889); “The Baffled 
Conspirators” (1890); ‘ Marcia” (1890); 


“ Misadventure ” (1890) ; “Mr. Chaine’s 
Sons” (1891); “Miss Wentworth’s 
Idea” (1891); “Jack’s Father, etc.” 

S ; “ffis Grace” (1892); “A 
rable Affair” (1893) ; ^‘Matthew 
Aukin ” (1894) ; “ Saint .aW’s ” (1894); 
“Style in Fiction” (1894); “A Victim 
of Good Luck ” (1894) ; “ Billy Bellew ” 
1895); “Dancer in Yellow” (1896); 
“ Clarissa Furiosa ” (1896). 

North, Roger (b. 1650; d. 1733). 
“Lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron of Guildford, Sii* Dudle}’’ 
North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North” (1742-44); “Examen; or, an 
Enquiry into the Credit and Veracity of 
a Pretended Compleat History of Eng- 
land” (1740); “A Discourse on the 
Study of the Laws ” (1824) ; and “ Me- 
moii’s of Musick.” 

Norton, The Hon. Mrs. Caroline 
Blizabeth S., Lady Maxwell (b. 1808 ; 
d. June 15th, 1877). “The Handle’s 
Rout ” (1825) ; “ The Sorrows of 

Rosalie ” (1829) ; “ The Undying One ” 

S ; “ The Coquette and Other 
s” (1834); “'Die Wife and 
Woman’s Rewai*d” (1835); “Tlie 
Dream, and Other Poems ” (1840) ; 
“The Child of the Islands” (1845); 
“Aunt Carry’s Ballads” (1847); “Tne 
Martyr” (1849); “A Residence in 
Sierra Leone” (1849); “Tales and 
Sketches in Prose and Verse ” (1850 — 
identical with “The Coquette”) ; 
“ Stuart of Dunleath ” (1851) ; “English 
Laws of Custom and Marriage for 
Women of the 19th Century ” (1854) ; 
“ Letter to the Queen on the Marriage 
and Divorce Bill” (1855) ; “The Lady 
of La Garaye” (1862); “Lost and 
Saved” (1863); “Old Sir Douglas” 
(1867) ; “The Rose of Jericho ” (1870). 

Norton, Thomas (b. Sharpeuhoe, 
Bedfordshire, 1532; d. 1584). Trans- 
lation of Calvin’s “ Institutes ” (1562) ; 
Three Acts of “ Fen'ex and Pon’ex.” 


. O 

O’Brien, WiUiam (b. 1852). “When 
We Were Boys” (1890) ; “ Irish Ideas ” 
(1893). 

O’Connor, Thomas Power, M.P, 

(b. Athlone, 1848). “Benjamin Dis- 
raeli” (1878); “Lord Beaconsfteld : a 
Biography” (1879); “Gladstone’s House 
of Commons” (1885); “The Parnell 
Movement” (1886); “ Charles Stewaii: 
Parnell” (1891); “The Book of Pity 
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an<l of Death,” translation (1892) ; 
“ iSkctches in the House ” (1893) ; “ Na- 
lioleoii ” (1896). 

Ocoam, William of (b. 1270 ; d. 
1347). “^Disputatio inter Clericum et 
Militem” (1475); “Diologorum libri 
septem adversns hareticos; et Tractatus 
de dogniatibus Joliannis XXII.” (1476); 
‘‘ Opus nouaginta dierum et dialogi, 
compendium errorum contra Johannem 
XXII.” (1481); “Scriptum in primum 
iibrum sentcnciarum, in ^uo theologica 
simul et arcium atquo philosophisQ dog> 
mata usque ad principia resolvuntur stiio 
clarissimo facili et apto ” (1483) ; ‘ ‘ Quod- 
libeta septem” (1487); *• Tractatus 

Logicee divisus in tros partes ” (1488) ; 
“ Centiloquium Theologicum ” (1494) ; 
“ Qusestiones et Decisiones in quatuor 
libros Sententiarum ” (1495); “Ex- 
positio aurea super totiiin artcm Vctcrem, 
Gontinens hosce tractatus” (1496) ; and 
“ Summa totius logicae ” (1498). For a 
list of Occam’s other works, see Jiicher’s 
* ‘ Gelehrten Lexicon. ’ ’ 

Oooleve, Thomas (b. about 1370). 
English translation of ”De Begimine 
Frincipum,” and minor pieces, printed 
by George Mason in 1796. See Warton’s 
‘ ‘ History ’ ’ ; Bitson’s ‘ ‘ Bibliographia 
Poetica,” and Ellis’s “Specimens of the 
English Poets; ” also Moiiey’s “English 
Writers,” vol. vl. 

Ogllhy, John (b.' Edinburgh, 1600; 
d. 1676). Translations of “The .fflneid” 

0 ; “JEsop’s Fables” (1651) ; “The 
’ (1660) ; and “ The Odyssey ” 
(1661). 

Oliphant, Laurence (b. 1829; d. 
1888). “A Journey to Katmandhu,” 
“ The Eussian Shores of the Black Sea ” 
(1853) ; “ Minnesota and the Far West” 
(1855) ; “ The Transcaucasian Campaign 
under Omar Pasha” (1856); “Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
1857-69” (1860); “Patriots and Fdi- 
busters” (1861) ;“ Incidents of Travel; ” 
“PiccadilW” (1870) : “Land of Gilead” 
(1881) ; “ Triictsohd Travesties” (1^2); 
“Altiora Peto” (1883); “Sympneu- 
mata” (1885); “Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure” (1887). Memoir by Mrs. 
Margaret Oliphant (1891). 

Oliphant, Mrs. IMEargaret (b. 

1828; d. 1897). “Mrs. Margaret 
Jdaitiand ” (1849) ; “ Merkland ” (1851 ; 
“ Adam Graeme of Mossgray ” (1852) ; 
“Harry Muir” (1853); “Magdalen 
ff^bum ” (1854) ; “ LilUesleaf ” (1855); 
“Zaidee” (1866); “Katie Stewart” 


(1856); “The Quiet Heart” (1856); 
‘‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford” (including 
“Salem Chapel,” “The Perpetual 
Curate,” “The Eector,” “Miss Mar- 
loribanks,” and “Phoebe Junior”); 
‘‘•Memoirs of Edward Irving” (1862); 
“Agnes” (1866); “The Brownlows” 
(1868) ; “ The Minister’s Wife ^ (1869) ; 
“Historical Sketches of the Beigp of 
George II.” (1869); “John” (1870); 
“ Three Brothers ” (1870) ; “ A Son of 
the Soil” (1870) ; “Memoir of Fi-ancis 
d’Assissi” (1870); “Squire Arden” 
(1871), “Memoir of Montalembeit ” 
(1872); “Omhra” (1872); “At his 
Gates” (1872); “Innocent” (1873); 
“May” (1873); “A Bose in Jane” 
(1874) ; “For Love and Life” (1874) : 
“Valentine and his Brothers” (1875) ; 
“ The Curate in Charge ” (1876) ; “ TIui 
Makers o£ FJorenre ” (1876) ; “ Dante ” 
(1877); “Carita” (1877),: “Mrs. 
Arthur ” (1877) ; “ Young Musgrave ” 
(1877); “Dress” (1878); “The Prim- 
rose Path” (1878); “Within the Pre- 
cincts” (1879); “He that Will Not 
when he May” (1880); “A Literary 
Histoiy of England, 1710-1825” (1882) ; 
“In Trust” (1882); “The Ladies 
Lindores” (1883) ; “ It was a Lover and 
his Lass” (1883); “Hester” (1884); 
“The Wizard’s Son” (1884); “Sir 
Tom” (1884) ; “Madam” (1885); “ Two 
Stories of the Seen and the IJnseon” 
(1885) ; “ A Country Gentleman and his 
Faim ” (1886) ; “ The Son of his 
Father”; “The Makers of Venice” 
(1887) ; “ The Second Son ” ; “ Memoir 
of John Tulloch”; “ Cousin Mary ” ; 
“ Joyce ” (1888) ; “Lady Car”; “A 
Poor Gentleman ” ; “ Neighbours on the 
Green” (1889) ; “The Duke’s Daughter”; 
“The Mystery of Mrs. Blencarrow”; 
“ Boyal Edinburgh ” ; “ Sons and 

Daughters ” ; “ Kirstcen ” • (1890) ; 

“Jerusalem” ; “ Janet “ The Bail- 
way Mail and his Children” (1891); 
“The Marriage of|»Elinor”; “Diana 
Trelawny ; “ The Cuckoo in the 
Nest”; “The Heir Presumptive and 
the Heir Apparent” (1892); “Lady 
William ” ; “ Memoir of Thomas 

Chalmers”; “The Sorceress” (1893); 
“ The Prodigals and their Inheritance” ; 
“A House in Bloomsbury” (1894); 
“ A Child’s History of Scotland ” ; “ The 
Two Marys”; “Old Mr. Tredgoltl”; 
“The Umust Steward” (1896); “The 
Ways of Life” ; “ The Lady’s Walk ” ; 
“William Blackwood and his Sons” 
(1897), etc. ; “A Widow’s Tale and 
other Stories ” (with Introduction by 
J. M. Barrie) ; “ Tliat Little Cutty (1898). 
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Opto, Amelia (b. 1769; d. 1853)f 
•“The Baugers of Coquetiy,** “The 
Father and fiie Daughter ** (1801) ;• “ An 
Elegy to the Memory of the Duke of 
Bedford** (1802) ; “ Adeline Mowbray ** 
(1804) ; “Simple Tales** (1806), etc. 

Otway, Thomas (b. Trotton, Sussex, 
March 3rd, 1651 ; d. London, April 14th, 
1685). “Alcibiades** (1675); “Don 
Carlos** (1675); “Gains Marius** (1080); 
“The Orphan** (1680); “Venice Pre- 
served” (1682) ; “Titus and Berenice,’* 
“Friendship in Fashion,” juid “The 
Soldier’s Fortune.” 

Ouida (Louisa de la Ham^e). 
‘ ‘Ariadne “ Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage 
“ Chandos ; ** “A Dog of Flanders ; ** 
“Under Two Flags” (1868); “Puck” 
(1869) ; “FoUe-Foiine;** “Friendship; ** 
“Held in Bondage ; ” “ Idalia” (1867) ; 
“ In a Winter City ; ” “ Pascarel ’*(1873); 
* ‘ Sigma ; ” “ Strathmoj’e ; ” “ Tiicotrin ; * ’ 
“Two Little Wooden Shoes” (1874); 
“ Moths ” ; “ Pipistrello and other Stor- 
ies” (1880)* “A Village Commune” 
(1881) ; “In Maremma ” and “ Bimbi ” 
(1882); “Wanda” and “Freacx)e6” 

^ (1883); “Piincess Napraxine” (1884); 
“ A House Party *’ (1886) ; ‘ ‘ Othamar ” 
(1887) ; “Guilderoy” (1889) ; “Ruffino, 
etc.”; “Syi’lin”; “Tower of Taddeo” 
(1890) ; “ Santa Barbara, etc.” (1891 ; 
“The New Priesthood” [the Medical 
Profession] (1893); “ The Suver Christ,” 
and “A Lemon Tree” ; “ TwoOffenders” 
(1894); “ Views ?md Opinions” (1895); 

‘ ‘ Le Selve ” (1896) ; ‘ ‘ The Massarenes ” ; 
“ The Altruist ” (1897), etc. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas (b. 1581; 
d. 1613). “ A Wife ** (1614) ; “ Charac- 
ters” (1614); “Observations on his 
Travels upon the State of the Seventeen 
Provinces as they stood Anno Dom. 
1609 ** (1626) ; “ Crumms fallen from 
King James’s Table; or, his Table- 
Talk” (1715). • 

. Owen, John, 1).D. (b. 1616; d. Ealing, 
August 24th, 1683). “The Display 
of Aminiomsm” (1642) ; “Communion 
with God” (1657); “On the Nature, 
Rise and Pixigress, and Study of True 
Theology” (16(31); “Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ’* (1668) ; “ On 
Jiwtification” (1677); “SalusElectorum, 
Santis ,Jesu; or, the Death of Death in 
.the^peath of Christ,” “Diatriba de 
Dmna^Justitia,” “Doctrine of the 
Saints, Perseverance Explained and Con- 
firmed,” “Vindicias Evangelic®,” 

“ Mortification of Sin by Beuevers,” 
**Ou the Divine Qriginal, Authority, 


Self -evidencing Light and Power of tlie 
Scriptures,” “ Animadversions on ‘ Fiat 
Lux,’” “Indwelling Sin,” “A Dis- 
course of the Holy Spirit,” “Christo- 
logia.” “Works, with Life,*^ in 1826. 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.B. (b. 

Lancaster, July 20th, 1304 ; d. Deceml^r 
18th, 1892). “Odontogi-aphy” (I840r 
45); “Lectures on the Invertebrate 
AuimalR” (1846); “History of British 
Fossil Mammals and Birds ** (1846) ; 
“Parthenogenesis” (1849); “History 
of British Fossil Reptiles” (1849-51) ; 
“ Palffiontologj' ” (1860); “Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy : ” The Arche- 
type Skeleton;” “Fossil Reptiles” 
(1884) , etc. “ Life’ ’ by R. S. Owen (1894) . 

Owen, Robert (b. Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire, May 14th, 1771 ; d. 1858). 
“ Now Views of Society ” (1812), etc. 

Owen, Robert Dale (b. New 

Lanark, 1804; d. 1877). “System of 
Education at New Lanark’’ (1824); 
“Moral Physiology” (1831) ; “Per- 
sonality of God ** and “ Authenticity of 
the Bible” (1832); “Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World” (1860); 
“ The Debatable Land ” (1872) ; 

“Threading My Way: an Autobio- 
graphy” (1874), etc. 


P 


Pain, Barry Eric Odell (h. Cam- 
bridge, 1804). “ In a Canadian Canoe, 
etc.” (1891) ; “ Stories and Interludes ” ; 
“Playthings and Parodies” (1892); 
“Graeme and Cyril” (1893); “Kindness 
of the Celestial, etc.” (1894); “The 
Octave of Claudius” (1897) ; “ Wilmav,” 
“ Tales of Robin Hood ”, (1898). , 


Paine, Thomas (b. 1737; d. 1809). 
“ Common Sense ” (1776) “ The 

American Crisis” (1776-83); “The 
Rights of Man ” (1791-92) , and “ The 
Age of Reason” (1792 and 1796). 
His Life was written by ‘ * Fiancis 
Rydys” (George Chalmers) (l781), 
Oldys (1791), Oheetham (1809), Rick- 
man (1814), SRerwin (1819), Richard 
Oarlile (1819), Harford (1820), and Vdo 
(1853), See The North American 
vol. Ivii., and Life by Moncure D. Cout 
way. Works, Boston, 1866; Political 
Works, London, 1876. Vol. III. of an 
edition by Mr. Conway appeared in 1895, 


Paley, William (b. Peterborough, 
July, 1743; d. May 26th, 1806L “Pnn- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy’^ 
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(1785); “HortB PauliaiB” (1796); “A 
View of the Evidences of Christianity** 
(1794) ; ‘‘ Natural Theology ** (1831) ; 
“ Sermons ** (1808) ; ‘‘Beasons for Con- 
tentment,** and “The Clergyman*s 
Companion in Visiting the Sick.’” Works 
(1815), with Life; Memoirs by G. W. 
Headley in 1809. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (b. London, 
July, 1788; d. Hampstead, July 6th, 

1 861) . ‘ ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons * * 

« ; “ The Bise and Progress of the 
}h Commonwealth** (1832) ; “Eo- 
tulf Curiae Regis ** (1836) ; “The Ancient 
Kalendars and Inventories of His 
Maiesty’s Exchequer** (1836); “Truths 
and Fictions of the Middle Ages : the 
Merchant and the Friar ** (1837) ; “ The 
History of Normandy and of England ” 
(1851-67) ; and other works. 

Palgrave, Professor Francis 
Turner (b. London, September 28th. 
1824; d. 1897). “Idylls and Songs** 
(1854) ; “ The Golden Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sengs and Lyrics *’ selections (1861) ; 
Second Series (1897); “Essays on Art” 
(1866) ; “ Hymns ’* HSG?) ; “Five Days’ 
Entertainments at Wentworth Grange *’ 
(1868); “Lyrical Poems” (1871); “A 
Lyric Garland” (1874) ; “The Treasury 
01 LjTical Poems’* (1876) ; “ ChiTsomela, 
a Selection from the Poems of Robert 
Herrick ’* (1877) ; “ The Vision of Eng- 
land” (1881); “The Golden Treasury 
of Sacred Song,” selections (1889) ; 
“ Amenophis and Other Poems ” (1892) ; 
“Landscape in Poetry” (1897); “Golden 
Treasury of Lyrics (second series) ” 
(1897). 

Palgrave, Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce, K.C.B. (b. London, June 28th, 
1829). “The House of Commons” 
(1869); “The Chairman’s Handbook” 
(1877) ; “ Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector” (1890). 

Palgrave, William Gifldrd (b. 

1826 ; d. 1888). “ Personal Narrative of 
a Year’s Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia ” (1862-63) ; “ Hermann 
Agha” (1872); “Essays on Eastern 
Questions ” (1872) ; “ Dutch Guiana ” • 
(1876). Contributed much to periodical 
literature. 

Palmer, Edward ^enry (b. 1840 ; 
d. 1882) . “The Desert of the Exodus ** 
(1871) ; “ History of Jerusalem ” (1871) : 
“ Arabic Grammar * * (1874) ; ‘ ‘ History of 
the JewishNatioii” (1874); “Persion-Eng. 
bsh Dictionary” (1876) ; “PoemsofBeha- 
ed-din Zoheir ” (1876-77) ; “ Haroun 
. Alraschid” (1880) ; “Koran” (1880). 


Parker, Gilbert (b. Canada, 18C2).' ' 
“Pierre and his People” (1892); “Mrs. 
Falchion ” (1893 ) : “ The Translation of 
a Savage” (1894); “The Trail of the 
Sword ” (189o) ; “ When Valmond came 
to Pontiac ” (1890) ; “ An Adventurer of 
the North” (1895); “The Setts of the 
Mighty” (1896); “The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes” (1897) ; “The Battle of the 
Strong” (1898). 

Parker, Rev. Joseph, DJD. (b. 

1830). “Church Questions” (1862); 
“Ecce Deus;‘” “Ad Oleram” (1870); 
“The Paraclete” (1874); “The Priest- 
hood of Christ ” (1876) ; “ Tyne Childe,” 
autobiography (1886) ; “ Weaver Ste- 
phen” (1886); “The People’s Family 
Frayer-Book” (1889); “Some One” 
(1893) ; “ None Like It ” (1893) : “ Well 
Begun ” (1893) : “ The People’s Bible,” 
“ Autobiography ” (1899), etc. 

Parnell, Thomas (b. 1679; d. 1717). 
“ Tlie Life of Zoilus,” etc. Poems witii 
Prose Works, audLife by Goldsmith( 1773). 

Parr, Samuel, LI1.D. (b. Harrow, 
January 15th, 1747; d. March 6th, 1825). 
“Prefatio ad Bellendenum de Statu 
Prisci Orbis” (1788); “Letter from 
Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of Elcu- 
theropolis” (1792) ; “ Characters of the 
Late Right Honourable Charles James 
Fox, selected and in part written by 
Philopatris Varvicencis ” (180^, etc. 
“Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections 
of the late Dr. S. Parr ” were published 
in 1826; “ BibliothecacrParriana : a Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D.,” in 1827; “Parriana; or, 
Notices 6f the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D., 
collected and in part written by E. JI. 
Barker, Esq.,” in 1828-29; and “Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D.,” 
by the Rev. William Field, in 1828. In 
the same year appeared an edition of his 
Works, “ with Memoirs of his Life and ' 
Writings, and a sejection from his Cor- 
respondence, by J^n Johnstone, M.D.” 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hast- 
ings, Mub.D. (b. Bournemouth, Febru- 
ary 27th, 1 848) . ‘ ‘ History and Develop- 
ment of Mediaeval and Modem Euro- 
pean Music ” (1877)1 “ Studies of Great 
Composers” (1886); “The Art of 
Music” (1893). 

Pater, Walter H. (b. August 4th, 
1839 ; d. July 30th, ISH ). . “ Studio 
in the History of the Renaissanc.e ” 
(1873) ; “ The Renaissance ” ' (1875) ; 
“Marius the Epicurean” (1885); “Im- 
aginary Portraits” (1887); “Appre- 
ciations” (1889); “Platb and Platon- 
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ism (1893) ; ‘‘ An Imaginary Portrait ” 
(1894) ; “ Greek Studies” (1895). 

PdtHLore, doventry Kearsay 
Dlgbton (b. 1823 ; d. 1896). “Poems ” 
.(1844), with additions in 1853, under 
the Utle of “ Tamerton CSiurch Tower, 
and other Poems;” “The Angel in 
the House,” in four parts — “ The Be- 
trothal ” (1854), “ The Espousal ” 

(1856), “Faithful for Ever” (1860), 
and “The Victories of Love” (1862); 
besides “, The Unknown Bros” (1877) ; 
“Principlo in Art” (1889); “Religio 
Poetfle” (1893); “The Rod, the Root, 
and the Flower” (1895). A selection 
from his poems has been published by 
Richard Garnett, entitled “ Florilegium 
Amantis” (1879). 

Pattlson, Rev. Mark (b. Hornby, 
Yorks., 1813; d. July 30th, 1884). “Isaac 
Casaubon” (1875); “Milton” (1879); 
“ Sermons” (1885) ; “Essays,” collected 
by H. Nottleship (1889). Edited Works 
of Milton and Pope. * ‘ Memoirs, * * edited 
by Mrs. Pattison, now Lady Dilke 
(1885). Recollections by T. F. Althaus 
and by Hon. L. A. Tollemache. 

Payn, James (b. 1 820, d. 1898) . < < Lo.st 
Sir Massingberd” (1864); “A Couutv 
Family ” (1869) ; “ A Perfect Treasure 
(1869); “Like Father, Like Son” (1870); 
“ At Her Mercy ” (1874) ; “ Less Bkck 
than w^e’re Painted” (1878); “By 
Proxy” (1878) ; “ What He Cost Her ” 
(1878) ; “ High Spirits” (1879); “Under 
One Roof (1879); “Two Hundred 
Pounds Reward ” (1880) ; ■ “ A Confi- 
dential Agent” (1880) ; “*A Grape from 
a Thorn (1881); “For Cash Only” 
(1882) ; “ Some Private Views ” (1882) ; 
“ Literary Recollections ” (1884) ; “ The 
Luck of the Darrells ” (1885) ; “ Glow- 
Worm Tales ” (1887) ; “Holiday Tasks” 
(1887); “A Prince of the Blood” 
(1888); “The Eavesdropper” (1888); 
“The Mysterxtof Mirbndge” (1888); 
“The' Burnt Million” (1890); “Notes 
from the News'^ (1890); “The Word 
and the Will” (1890); “ Sunny Stories, 
and Some Shady Ones ” (1891) ; “ A 
Modem Dick Whittington ” (1892) ; “A 
Stumble on the Threshold ” (1892) ; “A 
Trying' Patient ” (1893); “Gleams of 
Memory ” (1894) ; “ In Market Overt ” 

S : “ The Disappearance of George 
)ld”(1896). 

Payne-Smltb, Robert, D.D. (b. 

1818 ; d. March Slst, 1895). “ Prophecy 
as a Preparation for Christ ” (1869) ; 
“ Daniel’^ (1886), etc. 

Peaooofc, Tbomas Lovo (b. Wey- 


mouth, 1785 ; d. 1806). “ Headlong 

Hall 0815); “ Melin Court” (1817); 
“ Khododaphne ” (1818) ; “ Nightmare 
Abbey” (l6l8); “ Maid Marian” (1822) ; 
“The Misfortunes of Elphin” tl829); 
“ Crotchet Castle ” (1831) ; “ Gryll 

Grange ” (I860). 

Pearse, Rev. Mark Guy (b. Cran- 
bome, 1842). “Mister Horn and His 
Friends” (1872); “ JohnTregenoweth” 
(1873); “Daniel Quorm and His Re- 
ligious Notions ” (1875) ; “ Homely 
Talks” (1880) ; “ Simon Jasper” (1883); 
“Thoughts on Holiness” (1884) ; “Com- 
isli Stories ” (1884) ; “ Some Aspects of 
the Ble.s9ed Life ” (1886) : “The Chris- 
tianity of Jesus Christ” (1888) ; “Short 
Talks for the Times” (1889); “Jesus 
Christ and the People ” (1891) ; “ Elijah 
the Man of God’’ (1891); “Naaman 
the Syrian” (1893); •“The Gospel for 
the Day” (1893) ; “ Moses ” (1894), etc. 

Pearsen, Cbarles Henry (b, Isling- 
ton, 1830; d. 1894). “Tlie Early and 
Middle Ages of England” (1861) ; 
“ History of England During the Early 
and Middle Ages” (1867); “National 
Life and Character” (1893). 

Peele, George (b. 1552; d. 1598?). 
“The Arraignment of Paris” (1584); 
“The Device of the Pageant” (1585); 
“An Eclogue Gratulatorie ” (1589) ; 
“A Fai-ewell” (1589); “Polyhymnia” 
(1590); “Descensus AstrasBe” (1591); 
“The Hunting of Cupid” (1591); 
“King Edward the Fii-st ” (1593) ; “The 
Honour of the Garter” (1593); “The 
Battle of Alcazar” (1594); “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” (1595); “The Love of 
King David and Fair Bethsabe ” (1699); 
“Historie of Two Valiant Knights” 
(1599) ; “ Meirie Conceited Jests ” 

(1627);. “The Turkish Maliomet and 
Hyren the Faire Greek.” 

Pemberton, Max (b. Birmingham, 
1863). “The Diary of a Scoundrel’* 
(1891); “The Iron Pirate” (1893); 
“Jewel Mysteries I have Known,” “The 
Sea-Wolves” (1894); “The Impreg- 
nable City,” “The Little Huguenot” 
(1895) ; “A Gentleman’s Gentleman,” 
“A Puritan’^ Wife ” (1896) ; “Christine 
of the Hills” (1897), “Kronstadt” 
(1898); “The Garden of Swords” (1899). 

Fepys, Samuel (b. 1633; d. 1703). 
“ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy of England” (1690). 
“ Diary ” edited by Lord Braybrooke ui 
1826 ; another edition, 1879. The “Life, 
Journals, and Correspondence” of Pepys 
published in 1841 ; new and enlarged Li- 
tton, with notes by II. B. Wheatley(l896). 
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Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Dromorc 
(b. Bridgnorth, Shropshire, April 13th, 
1728; d. Dromore, Ireland, SeptemW 
30th, 1811). “ Reliques of Ancient Euer- 
lish Poetry” (178.0); “Five Pieces of 
llunic Poetry, translated ” (1763) : “The 
Songs of Solomon, translated, With a 
Commentary” (1764); translation of 
MallePs “Northern Antiquities” (1770)- 
“The Hermit of Warkworth” (1771); 
“A Key to the New Testamejit” (1779); 
and “An Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stage” (1793). The “Reliques” 
were edited by Hales and Fumivall in 
1868. 

Philips, Ambrose (b. Xcicestershire, 
1671 ; d. London, June 8th, 1749^ “Pas- 
torals ” (1708) ; “ A Poetical Letter from 
Copenhagen” (1709); “ Persian Tales ” 
(1709) ; “ The Distrest Mother” (1712) ; 
“The Biiton” ^722); “Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester” (1722), and 
“Poems” (1748). Edited Tlio Free ^ 
thinker, “ Life ” by Dr. Johnson. 

Philips, Francis Charles (h. 1819). 
“As in a Looking-Glass” (1885) ; “ Jack 
and Three JiUs” (1886); “A Lucky 
Young Woman ” (1886) ; “ Social Vicis- 
situdes” (1886); “The Dean and his 
Daughter” (1887); “Strange Adven- 
tures of Lucy Smith” (1887); “Little 
Ml'S. Murray” (1888); “Young Mr. 
Ainslie’s Courtship ” (1889) ; “ A French 
Marriage” (1890); “Extenuating Cir- 
cumstances” (1891); “Madame Valerie” 
(1892); “Constance” (1893); “One 
Never Knows” (1893); “Mrs. Bou- 
verie ’ ’ (1894) ; “ A Doctor in Difficulties ’ ’ 
(1894) ; * ‘ The Worst Woman in London ” 
(189-3) ; “ A Question of Taste ” (1895) ; 
“An Undeserving Woman” (1896); 

‘ ” Mrs. Bouverie ’ ’ (1896) ; ‘ ‘ The Luckiest 
of Three” (1896). 

Pinero, Arthur Wing (b. London, 
1855). “ The Plays of A. W. Pinero,” 
begun 1891. 

Pinkerton. John (b. 1758; d. 1826). 
“Scottish Tragic Ballads” (1781): 
“Essay on Medals” (1782); “Rimes” 
(17$2); “SelectScottish Ballads” (1783); 
“Letters on Literature” (1^85); “Ancient 
^Scottish Poems” (1786) ; “A Dissertation 
on the Origin and Progi'ess of the Scy- 
thians or Goths” (17o7) ; “Vito An- 
tiques Sanctorum,” etc. (1789); “An 
Intniiry into the History of Scotland” 
(1789) ; “ The Medallic jSEistory of Eng- 
landtotheRevolution ” (1790); “ ScottiSi 
Poems” (1792) ; “Observations on the 
Antiquities, etc., of Western Scotland ” 
(1793) ; “ Ichonographia Scotica” (1797) ; 
*‘The History of Scotland from the 


Accession of the House of' Stuart to that 
of Mary” (1797); “The Scottish Gal- 
lery ” (1799) ; “ WalpoUaua ; ” “ Modern 
Geography; ” “ Recollections of Paris; ” 
“Petraiogy;” an edition of Bai'bour’s 
“ Bruce ; ” and other works. “ Literary 
Correspondence ” (1830). f> 

Planch^. JamoB Rohin8on(b. 1796: 
d. 1880). “La^'^s and Legends of the 
Rliine” (1826-27); “Descent of the 
Danube from Ratisbon to Vienna ” 
1828) ; “ History of British Costume ” 
1834); “ Regal Records : Coronation of 
Queens” (1838); “Souvenir of the Bal 
Costume ” (1842) ; “ Pursuivant at 

Arms ; or, Herabliy Founded upon 
Facts” (1851); “Corner of Kent; or, 
some Account of the Parish of Ash-next- 
Sandwich ” (1864). 

Plumptre, Edward Hayes, H.D., 

Dean of Wells (b. August 6tli, 1821 ; d. 
Februaiy 1st, 1891). “ Things Old and 
Now” (1814); “Sermons at King’s 
College” (1859); “Lazaius and Other 
l^oems ” (1864) ; “ Master and Scholar ” 
(3866); “Christ and Christendom” 
(1867) ; “ The Spirits in Prison ” (1884) ; 

, “The Commedia and Canzonmero of 
Dante” (1886); “Life of Thomas Ken” 
(1888). Translated Sophocles (1866) 
and .^schylua (1870) ; a leading contri- 
butor to Bishop Ellicott’s “Old and Now 
Testament Commentaries for English 
Readers.” 

Pollock, Prolbssor Sir Frederick, 
Bart. (b. December 10th, 1845). “Spin- 
oza, his Life and Philosophy ” (1880) ; 
“Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics” 
(1882); “Tlw Laud Laws” (1883): 
“An Introduction to the History of the 
Science of Politics” (1890); “Oxford 
Lectures and Other Discourses ” (1890) ; 
“History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward L” (1895), etc. Editor 
of the Lwie FeporU, 

Pope, Alexander (b. London, May 
21st, 1688; d. Twickenffam, May 30th, 
1744). “ Pastorals ” (1709) ; “ An Essay 
on Criticism ” (1711) ; “ The Rape of the 
Lock” (1711 and 1714) ; “The Messiah” 
(1712) ; “ The Temple of Fame” (1712) ; 
“Prologue to Cato” (1713); “Windsor 
Foi-est” (1713); “Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day ” (1713) ; “ Narrative of Dr. Robei-t 
Noiris, concerning the Strange and De- 
plorable Frenzy of J. D. (John Dennis) ” 
(1713); “Ele^ to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Xady” (1717); “Epistle 
from Eloisa to Abelard^’ (1717) ; “ Three 
Hours After Marriage ; ” tonslation 
of the “Iliad”' (1715-20); edition of 
Shakespeare (1725) ; translation of the 
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Odyssey” (1725-26); “Letters to 
Cromwell” (1726); “Treatise on the 
Bathos” (1727); “The Duuciad” (1728); 
contiibutions to The Grub. Street Journal 
(1730^3;): “Epistle on Taste” (1731); 
“Essay on Man” (1732-34); “Moral 
Essays” (1732-35); “Epistle to Ar- 
buthnot ” (1735) ; “ Correspondence ” 
(1735 and 1736) ; ‘ ‘ Imitations of Horace ” 
(1733-4-7)'; “Epilogue to the Satires” 
0738); “The ^ow Dunciad” (1742- 
43). Best edition of Worlcs, Elwin’s. 
See also the editions by A. W. Ward 
(1869), Mark Pattison (1869), Cowden 
Clarke (1873), and Eossetti (1873), with 
biographies; “Concordance to Pope’s 
Works,” by Abbot (1875) ; and “ Pope ” 
(1880). For Criticism, sec Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets,” Hazlitt’s “Eng- 
lish Poets,” Do Quinoey’s “Loaders of 
Literature,” Sainte Beuve’s “ Caus- 
eries,” Taine’s “English Literature,” 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Libraiy ” and 
his “Pope” {Men- of Letters)^ a Ger- 
man “Life” by Deetz (Leipzic, 1876), 
Lowell’s “ Study Windows,” etc. 

Poraon, Rloliard (b. East Euston, 
Norfolk, December 25th, 1759 ; d, Lon- 
don, Seiitembcr 28th, 1808). “Letter's 
to Ml*. Archdeacon Travis” (1790); 
editions of the “Hecuba” (1797), 
“ Orestes” (1798), “Phoenissro” (1799), 
“ Medea ” (1801) ; and other publica- 
tions collected by Monk and Bloom- 
field in the “ Adversaria” (1812); by 
Dobree in the “ Notie in Aristoi)hanem” 
(1820) ; by I^dd in the “ Tracts and 
Miscellaneous Criticisms” (1815); the 
whole forming, with his “ Photii 
Grsecum Lexicon ” and “An Imperfect 
Outline of his Life” by Kidd, the six 
volumes of “ Opera Philologica et 
Critica.” also “ Porsoniana ” (1814) ; 
“A Short Account of the Late Mr, 
Eichard Person,” by the Eev. Stephen 
Weston (1808); “A Narrative of the 
Last Illness and Death of Richard Per- 
son,” by Dr. Ad£n Clarke (1808) ; “A 
Vindication of the Literary Character of 
the late Professor Porson,” by Crito 
Contabrigiensis (Dr. Turton, Bishop of 
Ely) (1827) ; “ The Life of Richard 
Porson,” by the Rev. J. Selby Watson 
(1861) ; and Aiken’s “ Athenaaum.” 

Porter, Anna Maria (b. 1780 ; d. 
Bristol, June 21st, 1832). “Artless 
Tales” (1793) ; “ Octavia” (1798) ; “ The 
Lakes of Kifl^ey” (1804); “A Sailor’s 
Friendship and a Soldier’s Love ” (1805); 
“The Hungarian Brothers” (1807); 
“Don Sebastian” (1809); “Balias, 
Romances, hnd Other Poems” (1811) ; 


“ The Recluse of Norway ” (1814) ; 
“Walsh Colville”' (1819); “The Foasfc 
of St. Magtlalen ” (1818) ; “ The Villago 
of Mariendorpt ” (1821); “The Knight 
of St. John ” (1821) ; “ RocheBlanc&e ” 
(1822) ; ‘ ‘ Tales Romid a Winter Hearth ’ ' 
(in conjunction with her sister Jane) ; 
“Honor O’Hara” (1820); “Barony” 
(1830) ; and other works. 

Porter, Jane (b. Durham, 1776 ; 
d. Bristol, May 24th, 1850) . “ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw’’ (1803); “The Scottish 
Chiefs” (1810); “Tlio Pastor’s Fire- 
side ” (1815) ; “ Duke Christian of Lune- 
berg” (1824); “Coming Out,” and 
“ The Field of Forty Footsteps ” (1828); 
“Tales Round a Winter Hearth” (in. 
conjunction wdtli her sister Anna 
Maria) (1 826) ; “Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Narrative ; ” and other works. 

Praed, Mrs. Baohel Maokworth 

(b. Queensland, March 27th, 1852). 
“An Anstralitui Heroine” (1880); 
“Policy and Passion” (1881) ; “Na- 
dine” (1882) ; “ Moloch ” (1883) ; “ Ze- 
ro” (1884); “Affinities”; “Australian 
Life”; “The Head Station” (1885); 
“The Brother of the Shadow ” • “ Miss 
Jacobsen’s Chance” (1886); “The Bond 
of Wedlock” ; “ Longleat of Kooralbyn” 
(1887); “Ariane” (1888); “The Bo- 
manco of a Station”; “The Soul of 
Countess Adrian” (1891); “TheRoinanco 
of a Chalet ” (1892) ; “ Outlaw and Law- 
maker” (1893); “Christina Chard” 
(1894); “Mrs. Tregaskiss” (1895); 
“Nulma” (1897); “The Scourge- 
Stick” (1898). Has also written novels 
in collaboration with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth (b. 

1802 ; d. 1839). “ Poems ” (1864), with 
Memoir by Derwent Coleridge'. 

Price, Itlohard, D.D. (b. Llangeinor, 
Glamorganshire, February 23rd, 1723; 
d. March 19th, 1791). “Review of the 
Fl’incipal Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals” (1758) ; three dissertations on 
“Prayer,” “Miraculous Evidences of 
Christianity,” and “ On the Reasons for 
Expecting that Virtuous Men shall meet 
after Death in a State of Happiness” 

Q ; and “ A Free Discussion of the 
inesof Materialism” (1778). See 
the “ Life ” by Morgan (1816). 

Priestley, Joaepb, IiL.D. (b. Field - 
head, near Leeds, March 13th, 1733; 
d. February 6tl^ 1804). “The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Remission ;” “Lectures 
on the Theory of Language and Uni- 
veisal Grammar” (1762), “Chart of 
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Biography ” (1765) ; “ The History and 
Present state orElectrio Science, with 
Original Observations ” (1767) ; “Eudi- 
ments of English Grammar” (1769); 
‘•Theological Eepository” (1769-88); 
“ I'he History and Present State of Dis- 
coveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours ” (1772) ; Institutes of Natural 
and Eevealed Bcligion ” (1772) ; “Ex- 
amination of Eeid, Beattie, etc. ” (1774) ; 
“ Experiments and Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air” (1774) ; “The 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity” 
(1777) ; ‘‘ Lectures on Oratory and 
Criticism” (1777); “Disquisitions Re- 
lating to Matter and Spirit ” (1777) ; 
“A Harmony of the Evangelists, in 
Greek” (1777) ; “ Observations on Edu- 
cation” (1778); “Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever” (1781-87); “A 
History of Corruptions of Christianity ” 
(1782) ; “A History of Early Opinions 
Concerning Jesus Christ” (1786) ; “Lec- 
tures on History and General PoUcy ” 
(1788); “A General History of the 
Christian Church to the Pall of the 
Western Empire ” (1790) ; “Discoumes 
on the Evidences of Eevealed Religion ” 
(1794); “An Answer to Mr. Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason’” (1795); “A Com- 
parison of the Institutes of Moses with 
those of the Hindoos and other Ancient 
Nations” (1799) ; “A General History 
of the Christian Church from the Fall of 
the Westera Empire to the Present 
Time ” (1802) ; “Notes on all the Books 
of Scripture” (1803) ; “The Doctrines 
of Heathen Pliilosophy Compared with 
those of Revelation ” (1804) ; and other 
“Works” included in the 26- volume 
edition published with a “ Life ” by 
J. Towill Rutt, in 1823. 

Prior, Matthew (b. July 21st, 1664 ; 
d. Wimpolc, September 18th, 1721), 
“The City and Country Mouse ” (1087) 
(with Halifax); ‘‘Carmen Seculare” 
(1700) ; and other works, a collected 
edition of which appeared in 1718. 
“Poems ” edited, with biographical and 
critical introductions, by Dr. Johnson 
(1822), John Mitford (1835), and George 
Gildllan (1857). “ Memoirs ” and “ Sup- 
plement ’’ to Poems in 1722. 

Proctor, Adelaide Anne (b. Lon- 
don, October 30th, 1825; d. London, 
February 2nd, 1864). “ Legends and 
Lyrics” (1858). See the “Memoir” 
prefixed to her Poems by Charles 
Dickens (1866). 

Procter, Bryan Waller, “Barry 
Cornwall” (b. Wiltshire or London, No- 
vember 21st, 1787 ; d. Loudon, October 


4th, 1874) . “ Dramatic Scenes ” (1819); 
“A Sicilian Story” (1820) ; “Marcian ' 
Colonna” (1820) ; “Mirandola,” a play 

W ; “The Flood of Thessaly^’ 

; “ Effigies Poetic© ; ” “Englisli 
Songs” (1832); “Essays and Tales in 
Prose” (1851); besides “Biographies” 
of Kean and Lamb. Edited Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson. See Miss Mar- 
tmeau’s “Biographical Sketches” and 
his “Autobiography” (1877). 

Proctor, Blobard Anthony (b. 

March 23rd, 1837; d. 1888). “Saturn 
and its System ” (1865) ; Handbook of 
the Stars, and Gnomonic Star Atlas ” 
(1866) ; “ Constellation Seasons ” (1867) ; 
“Half-IIours with the Stars” (1869) ; 
“Other AVorlds than Ours” (1870); 
“The Borderland of Science” (1870); 
“Transits of Venus” (1874)*; “The 
Universe and Coming Transits” (1874) ; 
“Wages and Wants of Science Workers ’ ’ 
(1876) ; “ Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy” (1877); “Pleasant Ways in 
Science” (1878) ; “Rough Ways Made 
Smooth” (1879) ; “Easy Star IjesBoiis” 
(1881); “Familiar Science Studies” 
(1882); “Chance and Luck” (1887). 
Was the editor of KmwM-gc, 

Prynne, William (b. Swainswick, 
Somersetsliire, 1600 : d. London, October 
24th, 1669). “Histrio-Mastix: the 
Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie ” 
(1633) ; “ Newes from Ipswich ” Q637) ; 
“The Antipathie of the English Lordly 
Legacie both to Regall .Monarchy and 
Civill Unity ” (1641) ; “A Pleasant 
Purge fora Roman Catholic to Evacuate 
his Evill Humours ” (1642) ; “ Pride’s 
Purge” (1648) ; “Records of the Tower;” 
“Parliamentary Writs,” etc. See vol. 
iii. of Howell’s “ State Trials and Docu- 
ments Relating to William Prynne,” 
etc. (Camden Society, 1877). 

PnrohoB, Samuel (b. Thaxted, Es- 
sex, 1577 ; d. Londonf September 30th, 
1626). “ Purchas, his Pilgrimage; or, 
Relations of the World, and the Re- 
ligions Observed in all Ages and Places 
discovered from the Creation to this 
Present” (1613); “ Microcosmus ; or, 
the Historie of Man ” (1619) ; “ Xho 
King’s Tower and Triumphant Arch of 
London ” (1623) ; “ Haklytus Posthu- 
mus; or, Purchas his l^lgrimes, con- 
tayning a History of the World, in Sea 
Voyages and Laiide Travels, by English- 
men and Others ” (1625-26). 

Pusey, Edward Bonverle, i>«D« 

(b. 1800; d. September I6th, 1882). 
“The Doctrine of the Real Presence 
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Vinacated” (1855); “A History of 
the Councils* of the Church (1857)^ ; 

Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (1859 and 1872) ; 
“ The Minor Prophets, with Commen- 
taiy ’^(1862-67) ; ^ Daniel the Prophet” 
(1864;; ** The Church of England a Por- 
tion of Christ’s One Holy Catholic 
Church” (1865); “Un- Science, not 
Science, Adverse to Faith ” (1878) ; 
“ Advice on Hearing Confession” (1878) ; 
“Parochial Semons;” “What is. of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment” 
(1880) ; “ Sermons for the Church’s 
Seasons” (1883); “Private Prayers” 
( 1883) . Edited ‘ ‘ Tracts for the Times. ’ * 
Vols. i. and ii. of “Life” by Liddon 
and others (1803). 


Puttenliam, George (b. circa 1530). 
“ Parththiiades ” (1579); “Arte of 

English Poesie ” (1589J ; both reprinted, 
with Memoir of the Author by Hazle- 
wood in 1811 . Facsimile of the “ Arte ” 
by Arber (1869). 

Pye, Henry James (b. London, 
1745; d. 1813). “The Progress of Re- 
ilnement ” (1783) ; “ Shooting ” C784) ; 
‘ ‘ A Commentary Illustrating the Poetics 
of Aristotle, by Examples taken chiefly 
from the Modem Poets” (1792); “Al- 
fred” (1801); and “Comments on the 
Commentators of Shakespeare” (1807); 
“Poems” (1810). 


“G.” Couch, Aethub Thomas 
Quillee.) 

Quarles, Francis (b; Bomford, Essex, 
1592; d. September 8th, 1644). “A 
Feast f or Wormes ’ ’ (1620) ; ‘ ^ Pentalogia ; 
or, the Quintessence of Meditation” 
(1620); “Hadassa; or, the History of 
Queen Esther ”^1621) ; “Argalus and 
Parthenia ” h62^ ; “ Job Militant, with 
Meditations Divine and Moral ” (1624) ; 
“Sion’s Elegies Wept by Jeremie the 
Prophet ” (1624) ; “ Imon’s Sonnets Sung 
by Solomon the King, and periphras’d ” 
(16251; “ Divine Poems ”(1630) ; “ Di- 
vine Fancies” (^1632); “Emblems, Di- 
vine and Moral’’ (1635); “Hieroglyphics 
of the Life of Man” (1638); "The 
Shepherd’s Oracles” (1644); “The 
Virgin Widow” (1649); “Enchiridion, 
Containing Institutions Divine, Contem- 
plative, l^acticall, Morale Ethical, Eco- 
nomical, Political” (1652), etc. 

QuSnoey, Thomas de (b. Manches- 
ter, August 15th, 1785 ; d. Edinburgh, 


December 8th, 1869). “Works” aS53); 
— i. “ Autobiogr^hic Sketches’’; li, 
“ Autobiographic Sketches, with Recol- 
lections of the Lakes”; iii. “Miscel- 
lanies, chiefly Narrative ” ; iv. “ Miscel- 
lanies ” ; V. “ Confessions of an English 
Oi)ium Eater ” (1822) ; vi. “ Sketches, 
Critical and Biographic ” ; vii. “ Studies 
of Secret Records, Personal and His- 
toric”; viii. “Essays, Sceptical and 
Anti-Sceptical ; or, Problems Neglected 
or Misconceived”; ix. “Leaders in 
Literature, with a Notice of Traditional 
Errors affecting Them”; x. "Classic 
Reoords, Reviewed and Deciphered”; 
xi. “Critical Suggestions on Style and 
Rhetoric, with German Tales ” ; xii. 
" Speculations, Literary and Philosophic, 
w'ith Gennan Tales”*; xiii. “Specula- 
tions, Literary and Philosophic”; and 
xiv. “ Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education has been Neglected.” Mucli 
more com^dete edition by Ticknor and 
Field, of Boston, U.S., in twenty 
volumes. For biography, sec his 
“Autobiography,” Miss Martineau’s 
“Biographical Sketches.” his “Life” 
by P^e (1877), and Pro£ Masson in the 
jtngUsh Men of Letters series. For 
Criticism, see Stirling’s “Essays” and 
Stephen’s “ Hours ui a Library,” etc. 


R 

Badcliffe, Anne (b. London, July 
9th, 1764; d. London, February 7th, 
1823). “The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne” (1789); “The Silicistu 
Romance” (1790); “The Romance of 
the Forest” (1791) ; “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho ” (1794) ; “ A Journey Through 
Holland” (1795); “The Italian” (1797); 
“Gaston de Blondeville” (1826); and 
“Poems” (1834). For Biography and 
Criticism, see Scott’s “Biographies,” 
Dunlop’s “History of Fiction,” Ka- 
vanagn’s “Women of Letters,” and 
jeaffreson’s “ Novels and Novelists.” 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (b. Hayes, 
Devonshire, 1552; d. London, October 
29th, 1618). '“The Discover of the 
Large, Beautiful, and Rich Empire of 
Guiana” (1596); “A Historv of the 
World” (1614) ; “Advice to £is Son,” 
etc. “ Works” in 1751 8nd 1829. For 
Biography, see the “Lives” by White- 
head, Oldys, Birch, Cayley (1805), 
Thomson (1830), Tytler (1833) , Napier 
(1857), St. John (1868), an'd Edwards 
(1870) ; also,- D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” and Kingsley’s “ Miscol- 
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lanies.” For Criticism, see The Edin^ 
burgh Review, vol. Ixxi., and Hannah’s 
edition of the ^‘Poems’* (1876). See 
also the “ Bibliography ” by T. N. 
Bru&hfielcl (1886). 

Ramsay, Allan (b. Beadhills, Lan- 
arkshire, October 15th, 1686; d. Edin- 
burgh, January 7th, 1758). “Poems” 
(1721); “Fables and Tfiles” (1722); 
“The Monk and tie Miller’s Wife” 
(1723); “Health,” “Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany,” find “Evergreen” (1724); 
“T^hc Gentle Shepherd” (1725); 
“Thii’ty Fables” (1730); “Scots Pro- 
verbs” (1736). “Works,” with “Life” 
(1877). 

Ramsay, Edward Bannerman, 
LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh (b. Aberdeen, 
January 31st, 1793 ; d. Edinburgh, De- 
cember 27th, 1872). “ lieminisceuces of 
Scottish Life and Character” (1857). See 
“Memoir” by Professor Cosmo lunes, 
ineiixed to twenty-third edition of 
“Reminiscences,” and “Memorials and 
Recollections” by C. Rogers (1873). 

Randolidi, Thomas (b. Newnham, 
Norihamptonshire, 1605 ; d. March 17th, 
1635). “Aristippus; or, The Jovial 
Philosopher” (1630); “The Jealous 
Lovers ’ ’ (1632) ; ‘ * Cornelianum Dolium ” 
(1638); “Amyntas; or. The Impossible 
Dowiy” (1638); “Hey for Honesty” 
(1661); and “Poems,” published with 
“The Muses’ Lookiim- Glass,” and his 
other works (1668). “Dramatic Works,” 
edited by W. Carew Hazlitt (1875). See 
Wood’s “ Atheum Oxonienses” and The 
Retrospective Review, vi. 61-87. 

Rawlinson, The Rev. Professor 

George (b. 1815). “New Version of 
Herodotus” (1858-62); “ The Five Great 
Monarcliies of the Ancient Eastern 
World” (1862); “Manual of Ancient 
History” (1869); “The Sixth Great 
Oriental Monarchy ” (1873) ; “ The 

Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy” 
( 1 87(i) ; “ The History of Ancient Egypt ’ ’ 
(1881); “The Religions of the Ancient 
World ” (1882) ; “ Egypt ^ud Babylon ” 
(1885); “Parthia” (1886); “Moses: 
jhis Life and Times” (1887); “Biblical 
^Tdpography” (1887); “The Kings of 
Israel and Judah” (1889); “Isaac and 
Jacob ” (1890) ; “ History of Phoenicia ” 
(1893), etc. Has also written expositions 
of r^evcral hooks of the Old Test^ent. 

RawUnson, Major-Gen. Sir Benry 
Crcswlckc, F.R.S., D.C.L., L]:>.D. (b. 

Chadlington, Oxou., 1810; d. March 
5th, 1895). “ The Persian . Cimeiform. 

Ins,criptiou at Behistun” (1846); “The 


Cuneiform Inscription of Babylon aiid 
Assyria” (1850); “OutUue of the 
History of Assyria ” (1852) ; “ Notes on 
the Early History of Babylonia ” (1864); 
translation of “The Inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser ” (1857),; “ Englai^ and 
Russia in the East ” (1874). Joint 
editor of “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia” (1861-70), etc. 

Rayleigh, John William Strutt, 
Icord, D.C.L., LL.]>. (b. November Tith, 
1812). “The Theory of Sound ” (1877- 
78), etc. Edited Clerk Maxwell’s 
“Heat” (1891-94). 

Reade, Charles, D.C.L. (b. 1814; 
d. April nth, 1884). “Peg Woffington” 
(1851); “Christie Johnstone” Q853) ; 
“ It is Never Too Late to Mend ” (1857; ; 
“ The Course of True Love Netfer Does 
Run Smooth” (1857); “Jack of All 
Tj-ades ” (1858) ; “ Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long” (1859); “White Lies” 
(1860) ; “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
<1861) ; “ Hard Cash (1863) ; “ Griffith 
Gaunt” (1866); “Foul Play,” witli 
Dion Boucicault (1869) ; “ Put Yourself 
in h's Place” (1870); “A Terrible 
Temptation” (1871); “A Simpleton” 
(1873) ; “ Tho Wandering Heir ” (1875) ; 
“A Hero and Martyi’” (1876); “A 
Woman-Hater” (1877); and “A Peril- 
ous Secret ” (1883) ; besides the follow- 
ing dramas: “Gold” (1850);, “Two 
Loves and a Life ” (1854) ; “ The King’s 
Rivals” (1854); “Masks^aud Faces” 
(with Tom Taylor, 1854) ; Foul Play ” 
(\vdth Boucicault) (1868) ; “ Tho Wander- 
ing Heir ” (1875) ; “ Tho Scuttled Ship ” 
(1877): “Drink” (1879); and “Love 
and Money” (1883). “ Life ” by C. L. 
Reade and Compton Reade (1887)". 

Reeve, Clara (b, Ipswich, 1738 ; d. 
Ipswich, December 3rd, 1803). ‘ * Poemsi ’ ’ 
(1769); “ThePheonix” (1772); “The 
(/hanipion of Virtue ; tr, the Old Eng- 
lish Baron” (1777); “Tho Progress of 
Roniaiiwj” (1785); “The Two Monitors,” 
“The Exile,” “The School for Widows,” 
“Plans of Education,” and “The Me- 
moirs of Sir Roger de Clarendon.” See 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Biographies” and 
Jeaffreson’s “Novels and Novelists.” 

Reeves, Mrs. Henry, ^%ee Helen 
Buckingham Mathers (b. Crewkeme, 
1852). “Cornin’ Through tho Eye” 
(1S75) ; “ The Token of tlie Silver LUy ” 
(1877); “Cherry Ripe” (1878); “My 
Lady Green Sleeves” (1879); “The 
Story of a Sin ” (1882) ; “ Sam’s Sweet- 
heart” (1883); “Eyre’s Acquittal” 
(1884); “Jock o* Hazelgreen” (1884); 
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“Poimd Out” (1885); ‘^Murder or 
Manslaughter” (1886); ‘‘The Fa^ion 
of Th.’? World” (1886); “Blind 
Justice” (1889); “The Myptery of 
No. 13” (1891); “My Jo, John” (1891); 
“T’o^er Dear Charmer” (1892); “A 
Study of a Woman” (189^; “What 
the Glass Told” (1893); “A Man of 
To-day ” (1894) ; “ The Juggler and tlie 
Soul” (1896);“TheSinof Hagar” (1896). 

Reid, Mayne (b. 1818; d. 1883). 
“TheRifle Rangers” (1849); “The Scalp 



^Quadroon” (1856); “The Wkr Trail 
(1858) ; “ The Wild Huntress” (1861) ; 
“The Cliff Climbers” (1864); “The 
Headless Horseman ” (1865) ; “ Afloat hi 
the Forest” (1866); “The Guerilla 
Chief” (1867); “The Child Wife” 

S ; “fee Castaways” (1870); “The 
r of Fate ” (1872) ; “ fee Death 
Shot” (1878); and “The Flag of 
Disiress” (1876), etc. 


Reid, Sir T. Wemyss, L1..D. (b. 

1842). “ Cabinet Portraits ” (1872) ; 

“Charlotte Bronte” (1877); “Politicians 
of To-day ” (1879) ; “The Land of the 
Bey” (1882); “Gladys Fane” (1883); 
“ Mauleverer’s Millions ” (1886)^; “Life 
of the Right Hon. W. B. Forster” 
(1888) ; “ Life, Letters, etc., of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton ’ * 
(1890) ; “ Life;.of Lord Playfair ” (1899). 
Formerly editor of The Speaker and 
The Leeds Mercunj. Edited “Life of 
Gladstone ” (1899). 

Reid, Thomas (b. 1710; d. Glas- 
gow, October 7th, 1796). “Essay on 
Quantity” (1745); “An Inquiry into tho 
Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
mon Sense” (1764); “The Loghaj of 
Aristotle” appended to Lord i^mes’s 
“Sketches of tho History of Man” 
(1773); “Essays on tho Intellectual 
Powers of Man” (1785); and “Essays on 
the Active Powers of the Human Mind” 
(1788). “Works,” with Dissertation 
and Notes, by Sir William Hamilton, 
pid ^vith a “Life ” by Dugald Stewart, 
in 1846. For Criticism, sec Priestley, 
Dugald Stewart, Brown, Royer Collard, 
Cousin, Professor Fraser, and McCosh. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua (b. Plymp- 
ton, Devonshire, July 16th, 1723’; d. 
February 23rd, 1792). “Discourses on 
Painting” (1771); three contributions 
to The Idlery some notes to Mason’s 
translation of Du Fresnoy’s “Art of 
T'^ainting,” and “Notes” on a tom* 


through Flanders and Holland. “ Lit- 
erary Works” in 1797, with “ Life ” by 
Malone. “Life” by Northcote, in 
1813 ; by Farrington, in 1819 ; ^ Cot- 
ton, in 1856 ; and by Leslie and Taylpr. 
in 1865. Sec also Stephen’s “English 
Children, as painted by Reynolds” 
(1866) ; and Dr. Hamilton’s “ Catalogue 
Raisonnd” (1875). 


Ricardo, David (b. Loudon, April 
19th, 1772; d. GatcombPiirk, Gloucester- 
shire, September 1 1th , 1 823). “The Higli 
Piico of Bullion a lh*oof of the Doprecia- 
tiou of Bank Notes” (1809); “On tiie 
Influence of a Low Price of Com on tho 
Profits of Stock” (1815); “Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure OuiTeucy ’ ’ 
(1816); “Piiuciples of Political Economy 
and Taxiitiou” (1817) ; “On Protection to 
Agiiculture ” (1822); and a “Plan for 
the Establishment of a National Bank ” 
(1824). “Works,” with “Life” by 
J. B. McCulloch (1816). 


Richard of CirenccBter (d. 1402). 
“ Historia ah Hengista ad annum 1348,” 
“ De Situ BritanniiB,” with Life, in 1809, 
now one of the “Six Old English Chroni- 
cles” in Bohn’s Antiquarian Libraiy 
(1848). See Mayor’s “ Ricardi de Ciren- 
castna Speculum Historiale de Gestis 
Regum AiigliiB ” (Public Record Series, 
1863, 1869). 

Richardson, Sir Benjamin Ward, 
MJ>,.LL.D.(b. 1828; d. 1896). “Hygeia” 
(1876) ; “A Ministry of Health, etc.” 
(1879) ; “The Son of a Star” (1888) ; 
“Thomas Sopwith” (1891); “Vita 
Medica”(1897); also many medical works. 

Richardson, Samuel (b. Deiby- 
shire, 1689 ; d. July 4th, 1761). “ Nego- 
ciatioiis of Sii* Thomas Boo iii his Em- 
bassy to tho Ottoman Porte” (1740); 
“ Pamela ” (1741) ; “ Clarissa Harlowe” 
(1748); “ Sir Charles Grandi son ” (1754); 
and No. 97 of Dr. Johnson’s liumhhv. 
Comidcto Works, with Lifo (1811); Cor- 
resiiondejice (J804). For (Jrilicism, see 
Masson’s “ Novelists and Their Stylos,” 
Scott’s “Novelists and Dramatists,” 
Hazlitt’s “ Gonric Writers,” Taine’s 
“ English LiteraUu’e,” Stephen's 
“ Hours in a Libraiy,” etc. 


RlddeU, Mrs. Charlotte R. L. (b- 

1837). “fee Moor and the Fens’’ 
(1858); “ George Geith” (1SG4) ; “ Max- 
well Drewett” (1865); “Tho Bace for 
Wealth \ Above Rubies ” 

(1867); “Austin Friars” (1870); “Home, 
Sweet Home” (1873); “The Ruling 
Passion ’ ’ (1876); ‘ ‘ The Mystery in Pala ce 
Gardens” C1880);' “A Struggle for 
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Fame (1883) ; “ Mitre Court ” (1885) ; 
“Miss Gascoigne” (1887); “Idle Tales”. 
(1888); “The Nun’s Curse” (1888); 
“Princess Sunshine” (1889); “A Mad 
Tour” (1891); “My First Love” 
(1891) ; “The Head of the Firm” (1892); 
“A Silent Tragedy” (1893); “The 
Busty Sword ” (1893^ etc. 

Rlgg, Rev. James Harrison^ D.D. 

li. 1821). “ Principles of Wesleyan 

Methodism ” (1850) ; “Modem Anglican 
Theology ” (1857) ; “ Kclations of J. 
Wesley. . . to the Church of England ” 
(1868); “ National Education ” fl873) ; 
“The Living Wesley” (1875); “Dis- 
courses and Addresses on Leading Trutlis 
of Beligioii and Philosophy” (1880); 
“ Character and Life Work of Dr. 
Piisey” (1883 ) ; “ Conipara.tive View of 
the Church Organisations ” (1887), etc. 
JOditor of the London Quarierly lieview. 

"Rita,” rere Mrs. Eliza M. J. von 
Booth (h in Scotland). “ Vivienne ” 
(1877); “Like Diau’s Kiss” (1878); 
“ Countess Daphne ” (1880) ; “A Sinless 
Secret,” “My Lady Coquette” (1881); 
“ Faustine ” (1882) , “After Long Grief 
and Pain,” “Dame Durden” (1883); 
‘‘My Lord Conceit,” “Two Bad Blue 
Eyes ” (1884) , “ Coriima ” (1885) ; 

“Gretchen” (1887); “Darby and Joan” 
(1888); “Miss Kate,” “Sheba” (1889); 
“ The Laii’d o’ Cockpen ” (1891) ; “ Ase- 
nath of the Ford,” “ Brought Toge- 
ther” (1892) ; “The Man in Possession,” 
“Countess Pharamond” (1893): “The 
Ending of My Day,” “Peg the Bake,” 
“A Husband of No Importance” (1894); 
“A Gender in Satin’* (1895); “Kitty 
the Bag’* (1896) , “ Good Mrs. Hypo- 
crite” (1897); “The Sinner,” “Petti- 
coat Loose” (1898). 

Rltson, Joseph (b. Stockton, Octo- 
ber 2nd, 1752; d. September 3rd, 1803). 
“English Songs” (1783); “Ancient 
Songs” (1790) ; “ Ancient Popular 
Poetry” (1791) ; “ An English Antho- 
logy” (1793-94); “Scottish Songs” 
(1794); “Bobin Hood Poems” (1795); 
“Minot’s Poems” (1795); “Biblio- 
^ graphia Poetica” (1802); “Northern 
Garlands” (1810); “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland” (1810); “The Caledonian 
Muse” (1821); “A Life of King 
Arthur” (1825); “Memoirs of ttie 
Celts or Gauls” (1827); “Annals of 
the Caledonians” (1828) ; “Fairy Tales” 
(1831). “Life and Letters,” by Sir 
Hams Nicolas (1833). 

Robertson, Frederiok WlUlam (b. 

- X^ndon, February 3rd, 1816 ; d. Brigh- 


ton, August 14th, 1853). “Sermons” 

S 355-73); “ Lectui'es and Addresses on 
terary and Social Subjects” (1858); 
“ Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians” (1859); 
“An Analysis of Mr. TennysorfS ‘In 
Memoriam’” (1862); and “Notes on 
Genesis” (1877). “Life,” by Bev. 
Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

Robertson. William, D.D. (b. 

Borthwick, Midlothian, September 19th, 
1721 ; d. June 11th, 1793). “The His- 
tory of Scotland during tiie Beigiis of 
Queeu Mary and of Kiug James VI., tjll 
his Accession to the Crown of England ” 
(1750, and, with additions and correc- 
tions, 1787) : “ The Histo^ of the Beigu 
of the Emperor Choi’les V., with a View 
of the Progress of Society in Europe, 
from the Subversion of the Bomau Em- 
pire to the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century” (1769); “The History of 
America” (1777, and, with 'additions 
and corrections, 1788) ; and “An His- 
torical Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India, mid the Progress of Trade with 
that Conntiy prior to the Discover of 
the Passage to it by the Cape of Good 
Hope” (1791]). Works, witii Life, by 
Bishop Gleig, in 1828. “ Account of the 
Life and Writings of William Eobertson, 
D.D.,” by Dugald Stewart (1801). See 
also Brougham’s “ Men of Letters of the 
Time of George III.” 

Robinson, A. Mary F., Madame 
Dannesteter (b. Leamington, February 
*27th, 1857). ' “A Handful of Honey- 
suckle ” (1878) ; “ The Crowned Hippo- 
lytus ” (1880) ; “ Emily Bronte ” (1883) ; 
“Arden” (1883); “New Arcadia, and 
Other Poems” (1884); “An Italian 
Garden” (1886); “The ‘End of the 
Middle Ages ” (1888) ; “ Songs, Ballads, 
and a Garden Play” n888) ; “Betro- 
spect and Other Poems ” (1893). 

Robinson, F. W. (b. Spitaldelds, De- 
cember 23rd, 1830). “A Woman’s 
Ransom” (1863); “Mrs. Stewart’s In- 
tentions ” (1864) ; “ No Man’s Friend ” 
(1867) ; “ Anne Judge, Spinster ” (1867) ; 
“For Her Sake” (1869); “True to 
Herself” (1870^ “A Bridge of Glass” 
(1872); “Her Face was Her Fortune” 
(1873); “Little Kate Kirby” (1873); 
‘‘ As Long as She, Lives ” (1876) ; “ Poor 
Zeph,” etc. (1880); “Women are 
Strange,” etc. (188^; “The Hands of 
Justice ” (1883) ; “ The Man She Cared 
For ” (1884) ; “ Poor Humanity ” (1^4) ; 
“ Lazarus in London ” (1886) ; “ A Fair 
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Maid” (1886); “The Youngest Miss 
fireeu ” (1888) ; “ The Com’tiiig of Mary 
Sihith” (1888); “The Keeper of the 
Keys” (1890); “A Very Strange 
Family” (1890); “Her Love and His 
Life” (1891); “The Wrong that was 
Done” (2892); “The Fate of Sister. 
Jessica,” etc. (1893). 

Robinson, Henry Crabb (b. Bury 
St. Edmunds, May 13th, 1776; d. Lon- 
don, February rrth, 1867). “Diary, 
Keminiscouces, and Correspondence ” 
(1869). 

Rooliester, Rarl of, John Wilmot 
(b. Ditchley, Oxfordshire, April 10th, 
164/ ; d. July 26th, 1680). “Poems” 
(1680); “Valentinian” (1686); “Lettci's” 
(1697; ; Works ” (1709). . Sen Burnet’s 
“Passages of tlie Life and Death of 
John, Earl of Rochester.” 

Rogers, Henry (b. about 1814; d. 
August 20th, 1877). “Essays from 2%e 
Edinburgh Review^'' (1850, with additions 
in 1874) ; “ The Eclipse of Faith ” 
(1852) ; “ Life of Thomas Fuller ” (1856) ; 
“Reason and Faith” (1866); “Essays 
from Good Worda ” (1868) ; “ Theological 
Controversies of the Time” (1874); “ The 
Superhuman Origin of the Bible ’ ’ (1874) ; 
and “Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson.” Edited Burke’s 
“Works,” etc. 

Rogers, Samuel (b. Newington 
Green, near London, July 30th, 1763; 
d. London, December 18tli, 1855). “ The 
Scribbler,” in ’I'hb Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; “Ode to Superstition, and Otlier 
Poems” (1786); “The PleajNures of 
Memory” (1792); “An Epistle to a 
Fi’iend” (1798); “Columbus” (1812); 
“Jacqueline” (1814); “Human Life” 

S ; and “Italy” (1822), “Recoi- 
ns of the Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, Esq., with a Memoir of His 
Life,” in 1856, and further “ Recollec- 
tions,” edited by Ylilliam Sharpe, in 
1859. See Hayward’s “Biographical 
and Ciitical Essays,” first series ; Ros- 
coe’s “Essays;” Jeffrey’s “Essays;” 
Hazlitt’s “Englisli Poets; ’' Lockhart’s 
‘Life of Scott,” chaps. Ixii., Ixxvi. ; 
Martineau’s “Biographical Sketches;” 
and P. W. Clayden’s “Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers” (1887), and “Rogers 
and His Contemporaries ” (1889). 

Romanes, George Jobn, LL.D, (b. 

May 20th, 1848 ; d. May 23rd, 1894). 
“ Mental Evolution ” (1878); “Animal 
Intelligence ” (1882) ; “ Charles Darwin, 
His Character and Life” (1882); “The 
Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolu- 


tion” (1883); “Mental Evolution in 
Animals” (1883); “The Stai’fish, Jelly- 
fish, and Sea Urcliins” (1886) ; “ Mental 
Evolution in Man” (1888); “Darwin, 
and After Darwin” (1892); “An Ex- 
amination of Weismannism” (1893); 
“ Thoughts on Religion,” edited by 
Canon Gore (1895) ; “ Mind, Motion, 
and Monism ” (1895) ; “ Life ” (1896). 

Rosooe, William (b. Liverpool, 
March 8ih, 1753 ; d. Liveipodl, Juno 
30th, 1831). “ The Life of Lorenzo di 
Medici, the Magnificent ” (1795) ; “ T’he 
Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth ” 
(1805) ; “On the Origin and Vicissitudes 
of Literature ” (1817) , etc. “Life” by 
his son (1833). 

Roscommon, The Earl of (b. 1663 ; 
d. 1684). “ Tiunslation of Horace's 

Ajt of Poetry” (1683); “Essay on 
Transhited Verse” (1684). His verses 
were published in Johnson’s ‘‘ Collection 
of the Poets,” and a collection of his 
“ Works ” was published in 1700. 

Rosebery, The Right Hon. Archi- 
bald Philip Primrose, Earl of, 

LL.D. (b. London, 1847). “I’itt” (1891). 

Rossetti, Christina Georgina (b. 

London, December 5th, 1830 ; d. De- 
cember 29th, 1894). “ Goblin Market 

and Other Poems” (1862); “The 
Prince’s Progress, and Other Poems” 
(1866) ; “ Commonplace and other Short 
Stories ” (1870) ; “ Sing-Song: a Nursery 
Rhyme-book” (1872) ; “ Speaking Like- 
nesses” (1874); “Annus Domini: A 
Prayer for Every Day in the Year” 
(1874); “ Seek and Find ” (1879); “ Short 
Studies of the Bcnedicite” (1879); 
“Called to bo Saints” (1881); “Letter 
and Spirit” (1883); “Time Flies” 
(1885) ; “ The Face of the Deep ” (1892); 
“New Poems” (1896). “Life” by 
Mackenzie Bell. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (b. 1828 ; 
d. April 9th, 1882). “ The Early Italian 
Poets” (1861) (reproduced in 1873 as 
“Dante and His Circle”); “Poems” 
(1870); “Ballads and Sonnets” (1881). 
Edited The Germe For Biogi-aphy, see 
William Sharp’s “D. G. Rossetti” 
(1882) and Joseph Knight’s “life” 
(1887). See also Stedman’s “ Victorian 
Poets,” Swinburne’s “Essays and 
Studies,” and Fonnan's “Living 
Poets,” and W. M. liossetti’s “ D. G. 
Rossetti as Designer and Writer ’ ’ (1889). 

Rossetti, Marla Francesca (b. 
Loudon, February 17th, 1827 ; d. No- 
vember 24th, 1876). “ The Shadow of 
Dante” (1871), etc. 
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Rossetti, William Miobael (b. 

iLondon, about 1832). “Dauto’s Hell, 
Translated ” (1865) ; “ Criticisms on 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads” (18G6); 
“Fine Art: chiefly Contemporary No- 
tices” (1867); “Memoii* of Percy 
l^she Shelley ” (1886) ; “ Life of John 
Keats” (1887); “ l)ante Gabriel Rossetti 
as 'Designer and Writer” (1889). Has 
edited Blake’s “Poems,” with “Me- 
moii'” (1866); Walt Whitman’s “Poems” 

S ; Dante Gabriel ‘Rossetti’s “Po- 
Works ” (1886) *; and Moxon’s 
“Poets, with Short Bio^'apliios,” etc, 

Rowbotham, John Frederick (b. 

1854). “ A History of Music ” (1885-87) ; 
“ The Death of Roland ” (1887^ ; “ The 
Human Epic ” (1890) ; “ Private Life of 
the Groat Composers ” (1892) ; “ History 
of Rossal School” (1894); “The Trou- 
badours and the Courts or Love ” (1895). 

Rowe, Nicholas (b. Little Bai'foi'd, 
Bedfordshire, 1673 ; d. December 6th, 
1718). “The Ambitious Stejjmother” 
(1700); “ Tamerlane ” (1702) ; “ The Fair 
Penitent ” (1703) ; “ Th6 Biter ” (1705) ; 
“Ulysses” (1707); “ The Royal Convert” 
(1708); “Jane Shore” (1713); “Lady 
Jane Grey” (1715), and other works 
printed with the Plays. His edition 
of Shakespeare appeared in 1709, his 
translation of Lucan’s “Pharsalia” ux 
1718. 

Rowley, WlUiam (of uncertain date). 
“ The Travailes of the English Brothers” 
(1607) ; with John Day, “ A Fair Quar- 
rel” (1617); with J. Middleton, “A 
New Wonder, a Woman Never Vext ” 
(1632); “All’s Lost by Lust” (1633); 
“A Mateh at Midnight” (1633;; “A 
Shoemaker a Gentleman ” (1638) ; “ The 
Birth of Merlin” (1662); “The Fool 
without Book;” “A Knave in Print; 
or, One for Another;” “The None- 
Such;” “The Booke of the Four 
Honoured Loves ; ” “ The Pai'liament of 
Love.” Rowley also wrote a pamphlet, 
“ A Search for Money ” (1609), and 
collaborated with Massuiger, Middleton, 
etc,, in several other plays. 

Ruskin, John, LL.D. (b. London, 
February, 1819). “Salsette and Ele- 
phant, a Poem’* (1839); “Modern 
Painters” (1843-1860); “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” (1849) ; “ Praj- 
Raphaelism ” ‘ (1850) ; “The Stones of 
Venice” (1851-53); “Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds ” (1851) ; 
“The King of Golden River” (1851); 

Notes on the Academy ” (18o3-60) ; 
f ‘ The Two Patlis ” (1854) ; “ Lectures on 


Arohitectiire and Painting” (1854); 
“The Opening of the Crystal Palace”.. 
(1854); “On the Natux-e of Gothic 
Architecture ” (1864) ; “ Giotto and His 
Works ” (1856) ; “ The Harbours of 
England ” (1856) ; “ Notes on the Turner 
Collection ” (1857) ; “ The ♦Political 

Economy of Art ”(1858); “The Cam- 
bridge School of Art” (l868) ; “Ele- 
ments of Perspective ” (18o9) ; “ Decora- 
tion and Manufactm-e ’’ (1859) ; “ Unto 
this Last ” (1862) ; “ Ethics of the Dust ” 
(1865) ; “ Sesame aiid Lilies ” (1865) ; 
“The Study of Architecture m Our 
Schools ” (1865) ; “ The Crown of Wild 
Olivo ” (1866) ; ‘ ‘ Time and Tide by Wear 
and Tyne ” (1868) ; “ The Queen of the 
Air: the (ireck Myths of Cloud and 
Stoini” (1869); “Lectures on Art” 
(1870) ; “ Ai'atra Poiitelici ; ” “ The Ele- 
ments of Sculpture” (1872); “The 
Eagle’s Nest ” (1872) ; “ Michael Angelo 
and Tintoret ” (1872) ; “ Ariadne Floren- 
tiua ” (1872) ; “ Love’s Meinie ” (1873) ; 
“Val d’Arno” (1874),; “Proserpina” 
(1875-76); “Frondes Agrestes: Read- 
ings in Modem Painters” (1876); 
“Deucalion” (1870; “Mornings in 
Florence ” (1877) ; “ The Laws of Fesole ’ ’ 
(1877) ; edition of Xenophon’s “ Econo- 
mics,” and “ Notes on the Turner Collec- 
tion ” (1878); “Annotated Catalogue of 
the Works of Hunt and Prout ” (1879) ; 
“The Lord’s Prayer and the Church” , 
(1880); “ForsClavigera;” “Elemeixtsof 
English Prosody” (1880); “Arx'ows of 
the Chaco” (1880); ‘^Fiction Fair and 
Foul” (1880); “Lectures on the Art of 
England” (1883); “The Pleasures of 
England'’ (1884); “Sir Herbert Ed- 
wards ” (1886) ; “ Praeterita ” (1885-87) ; 
“Hortus Inclusus” (1887); “Poems” 
G891); “The Poetry of Architecture” 
(1892) ; “ Verona, and Other Lectures ” 
(1894). The following volumes of his 
letters have appeared : — “ Stray Letters 
from Professor Ruskin to a Bibliophile ” 
(1892); “Letters . to Various Corre- 
sporuients ” (1892) ; “ Letters ... to 
William Ward ” (1893) ; “ Three Letters 
and an Essay on Literature”, (1893); 

“ Letters Addressed to a College Fnettd ” 
(1894); “Letters to Ernest Chesneau” 
(1894). “Bibliography of Rusk|h,’* by 
Shepherd (1878) ; “Selections from the 
Writings of Ruskin” (1871). W. G. 
CoUingwood’s “ Art Teacliing of John 
Ruskin ” (1891) ; and “ Life ” (1893), etc. 

Russell, William Clark (b. New 

York, February ^th, 1844). “John 
Holdsworth” ^874); “The Wreck of 
the QrosvMr;^^ “A Sailor’s Sweet- 
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heart” (1880); “An Ocean Free Lance” 
(1881) ; The Lady Maud ” (1882) ; “ A 
Sea Queen” (1883); “Sailors’ Lan- 
guage ”<1883) ; “ On the Fo’-k’sle Head” 
0884) ; Jack’s Courtship ” (1884) ; “A 
Sfrang% Voyage ” (1885) ; “ A Voyage to 
the Cape ” (1886) ; “ The Golden Hope ” 
(1887) ; “ The Froisen Pirate ” (1887) ; 
“The Death Ship” (1888); “William 
Dampier: a Bio^aphy” (1889); “Be- 
twixt the Forelands : Essays ” (1889) ; 
“Marooned” (1889); “An Ocean 
Tragedy” (1890); “My Shipmate 
Louise” (1890); “Horatio Nelson,” in 
collaboration (1890) ; “ Collingwood,” a 
biography (1891) ; “ My Danish Sweet- 
heart” (1891); “Master Itockafellar’s 
Voyage ” (1891) ; “ A Mariiago at Sea ” 
(1891); “Mra. Dines’ Jewels” (1892); 
“ Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea ” (1892) ; 
“ A Strange Elopement ” (1892) ; “ List, 

?e Landsmen,” “The Emigrant Sliiii,’’ 
‘The Convict Ship,” “ 'rnc "JVagedy 
of Ida Noble ” (1893) ; “ The Phantom 
Death,” etc. (1895); “The Honour of 
the Flag,” “The Tale of the Ten,” 
“What Cheer” (1896); “The Last 
Entry,” “ A Talc of Two Tunnels ” 
( 1897 ) ; “ The Ship, Her Story ” 
a899), etc. ' 


Ruaaell, Sir WilUam Howard, 
Knt., LL.D, (b. 1821), “ Rifle Clubs and 
Volunteer Corps” (1859) ; “My Diaiy 
in India” (1860); “My Diaiy North 
and South ” (1863); “ Canada : Its De- 
fences” (1865); “The Adventures of 
Dr. Brady’’ (1868); “Diary in the 
East,” etc. (1869) ; “My Diary During 
the last Great War” (18f0) ; “The 
Piipce of Wales’s Tour” [in India] 
(1877) ; “The Crimea, 1854-55” (1881) ; 
“ Hesperothen ” (1882); “A Visit to 
Chile ’’ etc. (1890); “The Great War 
with Russia” (1895), etc. 


SackvUle, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, 
and Lord Buckhurst (b. 1536 ; d. 1608), 
“The Induction” to “The Mirror for 
Magistrates” and (with Thoihos Norton) 
‘ ‘ The Tragedy of Gorboduc. ’ ’ See W ood’s 
“ Athenro Oxonieiises,” also Cooper’s 
“ AthenffiCantabrigienses,” and Lloyd’s 
“ Worthies.” Works in 1859. 

Saintslmry, George Edward 
Bateman (b. Southampton, October 
23rd, 1845). “ Primer of ^ench Litera- 
ture” 0880); “Diyden” [1881); “A 
Short Histoiy of French Literature” 
(1882) ; “Marlborough” (1885); “Man- 


chester” (1887) ; “A History of Eliza- 
bethan Literature” (1887) ; “Essays on 
French Novelists” (1891) : “ Miscellane- 
ous Essays” (1892); “The Bari of 
Derby” (1892); “Corrected Iinpros- 
sions ” (1895) ; “ Nineteenth Century 
Literature ” (1890). Has edited Her- , 
rick’s and Fielding’s Works, etc. 

^la, George Augustus (b. London, 
Nov. 24tb, 1828 ; d. 1895). “ The Seven 
Sons of Mammon;” “Captain Dan- 
gerous ; ” “ Quite Alone ; ” “ The Two 
Prima Donnes, anti other Stories ; ” 
“Twice Round the Clock” (1859); 
“Breakfast in Bed,” “Gaslight and. 
Daylight,” “ Under the Sun,” and other 
csRa 5 ^s; hesides “America in the Midst 
of the War,” “ Two Kings and a 
Kaiser,” “ A Journey due North,” 
“Dutch Pictures,” “From Waterloo to 
the Peninsula,” “Romo and Venice,” 

“ William Hogarth,” “ Paris Herself 
Again” (1879); “America Revisited” 
(1882); “A Journey duo South” (1885) ; 

“ Right Round the \\torld ” (1887) ; . 
“Things I have Seen and People I liave 
Known” (1894); “ London Up to Date” 
(1894); “The Life and Adventures of 
G. A. Sala” (1895); “ Tlie Thorough 
Good Cook ” (1895). First editor of 
Tempk Bm\ founder of SMa Journal^ 
and for many ycais a coutiibutor to ttie 
Daibj Tekyntph and hit fa, London Kews. 

SandUiy, Professor William, ]>.D„ , 
LL.D, (b.HoliucPiorrepoint, August 1st, 
1843). “ Authorsl)ip and Historical Cha- 
racter of the Fourth Gospel ” (1872) ; 
“I’he Gospels in the Second Century ” 
(1876); “The Oracles of God” (1891); 

“ Inspiration ” (1893), etc. Joint editor 
of “ Old Latin Biblical Texts.” 

Savage, Richard (b. London, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1698 ; d. Bristol, July 31st, 
1743). Love in a Veil ” (1718) ; “ The 
Bastard ” (1728) ; “ The Wandoixjr ” 
(1729), etc. Ste Johnson’s “Lives of 
the Poets.” Works coUeeted in 1775. 


Sayce, Professor Archibald Henry, 
D.D., LL.D. (1). Shirohamptou, near 
Bristol, September 2.^11, 1846;. “ Baby- 
lonian Literature ” (1877) ; “ Fresh Liglxt 
from the Monuments” (1883); “The 
Ancient Empires of the East” (1884); 
“Assyria, its Piincos, Priests,, and 
Peojde ” (1885) ; “ Religion of the An- 
cient Babylonians” (1887); “The Hit- 
tites” (1888) ; “The ‘Higher Criticism’ 
and the Verdict of the Monuments” 
(1893); “Social Life Among the As- 
^riaus and Babylonians ” (1893) ; 

Works on Philologj'i etc. 
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Schreiner, Olive, now Mrs. Cron- 
wriffht (b. Cape Town). “ The Stoiy of 
an African Farm ” (1891) ; “ Breams ” 
(1893) ; ‘‘Trooper Peter Halket” (1897). 

Scott, Thomas (b. Braytoft, Spilsby, 
Lincolu^ire, February lOtli, 1747; a. 
Aston Saudford, Buckinghamdiire, April 
16th, 1821). “Essays on the Most Im- 
poiiiant Subjects o± Religion” (1793); 
“Sermons on Select Subjects” (1796) ; 
a “ Commentary” on the Bible (1796) ; 
“Vindication of the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture” (1796); “The Force of Truth” 
(1799) ; “ Remarks on the Refutation of 
Calvinism by Q. Tomlnie, Bishop of 
Carlisle” (1812); and “A Collection of 
^e Quotations from the Old Testament 
an the New,” in 2'he Christian Observer 
for 1810 and 1811. Works, edited by his 
son, in 1823-5; Life and his “Letters 
and Papers, with Observations,” in 1824. 

Scott, Sir Walter (b. Edinburgh, 
August 15th, 1771 ; d. Abbotsford, Sep- 
tember 2l8t, 1832). Translation of 
Burger’s “Ballads” (1796) ; aversion of 
G-oethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingen ” 
(1799) ; “The Eve of St. John,” “ Glen- 
finlas,” and “ The Grey Brothers ” 

B ; “The Minstrel^ of the Scottish 
ir” (1802-3); “The Lay of the 
Last Minshel” (1805); “Ballads and 
Lyrical Pieces” (1806); “Marmion” 
(1808) ; “ The Lady of the Lake ” (1810) ; 
“The Vision of Bon Roderick” (1811) ; 
“Rokeby” (1812); “The Bridal of 
Ti’iermain” (1813) ; “Waverley” (1814); 
“ The Lord of the Isles ” (1815) ; “The 
Field of Waterloo ” (1815) ; “ Guy Man- 
nering” (1815); “Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk” G815) ; “The Antiquary” 
(1816) ; “ Old Mortality ” (1816) ; “ The 
Black Bwarf” (1816); “Harold tlie 
Bauntless” (1817) ; “ Rob Roy ” (1817) ; 
“The Heart of Midlothian” (1818); 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” (1819); 
“ The Legend of Montrose ” (1819) ; 
“Ivanhoc”(1819); “The Monastery” 
(1820) ; “ The Abbot ” (1820) ; “ Kenil- 
worth ” (1821) ; “ The Pirate ” (1821) ; 
“The Fortunes of - Nigel” (1822); 
“Halidon Hill” (1822); “Peveril of 
the Peak ” (1822) ; “ Quentin Burward ” 
(1823); “St. Ronan’s Well” (1823); 
“ Redgauntlet ” (1824); “The Be- 
trothed” (1825); “The Talisman” 
(1825) ; “ Lives of the Novelists ” (1825) ; 
“Woodstock” (1826); “The Life of 
Napoleon” (1827) ; “ The Two Brovers ” 
(1827) ; “ The Highland Widow ” (1827) ; 
“ The Surgeon’s Baughter ” (1827) ; 
“Tales of a Grandfather” (1827-30); 
“The Fair Maid of Perth” (1828); 


“Anne of Geierstein ” (1829); “Letters 
on Bemonology and Witchcraft *’ (1830) ; 
a “History of Scotland” (1829-30); 
“ The Doom of Bevorgoil ” (1830) ; “ Au- 
chindrane” (1830); “Count Robert of 
Paris ” (1S31) ; and “ Castle Dangerous ” 
(1831) ; besides editions of Dryden 
(1808),, Swift (1814), Strutt’s “ Queenhoo 
Hall” (1808), Carleton’s “Memoirs of 
the War of the Spanish Succession” 
(1808); “Memoirs of the Earl of Mon- 
mouth” (1808); “Original Memoirs 
written during the Great Civil Wars,” 
“The State ■ Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler ” (1809) ; “ The Somers 
Tracts” (1809-15), and “Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk” (1815) ; “ Border Ajiti- 
quities of Scotland ” (1818); “ Letters of 
MalachiMalagrowther ’'(1826); and “ Sir 
Tiistram,” a romance (1804). For Bio- 
grci})hy, see Life by Lockhart (1837-39), 
Gilfillan (1870), Rossetti (1870), Chambers 
(1871 ), Hutton (1878), and Yonge, etc. See 
Hazlitt’s “Spirit of tlio Ago,” Jeffrey’s 
“Essays,” Keble’s “Occasional Papers,” 
Carlyle’s “Essays,” Senior’s “Essays 
on Fiction,” Masson’s “Novelists and 
their Styles,” Jeaffreson’s “ Novels and 
Novelists,” Table’s “ English Litera- 
ture,” Stephen’s “ Hours in a Libraiy,” 
Mortimer Collins’s Introduction to the 
Miniature Edition of the Poems, and F. 
T. Palgravo’s preface to the Globe Edi- 
tion. See also “Scott Bictionary,” by 
Mary Rogers, New York (1879), and 
Canning’s “ Philosophy of the Waverley 
Novels.” • 

Scrivener, Rev. Frederick Henry 
Ambrose, 'OLL.D., D.C.L. (b. Bermond- 
sey, September 29th, 1813 ; d. November 
2iid, 1891). “Supplement to the Au- 
thorised English Version of the New 
Testament ’ ’ (1845), only one volume pub- 
lished ; “ Plain Introduction to the Cri- 
ticism of the New Testament” (1861); 
“ Six Lectures .on the Text of the New 
Testament” (1874). « 

Sedley, Sir Cbarles (b. 1639; d. 
1701). “ The Mulberry Garden ” (1668) ; 
“ Antony and Cleopatra ” (1677) ; “ Bel- 
lamira” (1687); “Beauty the Con- 
queror ; or, the Beath of Mark Antony ” 
(1702) ; “ The Grumbler ” (1702) ; “ ^he 
Tyrant King of Crete ” (1702). All the 
above are dramatic. His complete 
works, including his plays, poems, songs, 
etc., were published in 1702. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert, K.C«M.G. 

(b. 1834 ; d. Januarv 13th, 1895). “ Ecco 
Homo” (.1866); “Livy,” bk. 1 (1866); 
“Lectures and Essays” (1870); “Life 
and Times of Stein” (1879); “Natural 
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Religion ” (1882) ; ** The Expansion of 
England ” (1883) ; “ A Short History of 
jN'apoleon” (1886); “Our Colonial Ex- 
pansion ” (1887) ; “ Introduction to 
Political Science ’’ (1896), 

Seld^n, John (b. Salvington, Sussex, 
September 16th, 1581 ; d. London, Nov- 
ember 30th, 1651). “England’s Epino- 
mis ” (1610) ; “ Jaiii Anglorum facies 
altera” (I6l0); “Tlie Dueflo; or, Single 
Combat’’ (iMO); Notes to Drayton’s 
“ Polyolbioii ”(1613); “ Titles of Hon- 
our” (1614) ; “Analecton Anglo-Britan- 
uicon ” (1615) ; “ De Diis Syria ” (1617) ; 
“ The History of Tithes ” (1618) ; 
“Marmora Arundelliana ” (1628); “De 
Successionibus ” (1631); “Mare Clan- 
sura” (1635); “De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium juxta Disciplinaiullebneorum” 

S ; “Table Talk ”(1689). ISee the 
by Wilkins (1726), Aikin (1811), 
and Johuson (1835). 

Senior, Nassau William (b. 1790; 
d. 1864). “An Outline of the Science of 
Political Economy ” (1836) ; “ A Journal 
kept in Turkey and Greece” (1859); 
“ Suggestions on Pojuilar Education ” 
(1861) ; “ Biographical Sketches ” (1863) ;• 
“ Essays on Eictiou ” (1864) ; “ Histori- 
cal and Pliilosophical Essays” (1865); 
“Conversations with Thiers, Guizot, 
and other Distinguished Persons during 
the Second Empire ” (1878). 


Shaftesbury, Earl of, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper- (b. London, February 
26th, 1671 d. Naples, February loth, 
1713). “Inquiry Concerning Virtue ” 
(1691); “An Inquiry concei'liing Virtue 
or Merit” (1699) ; “ A Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm” (i70vS); “ Sensus Com- 
munis” (1709); “Moralists: a Philo- 
sophical Rhapsody” (1709); “ Soliloquy; 
or, Advice to au Author” (1710); 
“ Miscellaneous Reflections ” (1714) ; 
forming the seven treatises of his “Char- 
acteristics of Mcif Manners, Oiiiiiions, 
and Times” (1711); “The Judgment 
of Hercules ” (1713). He also wrote 
“Several Letters by a Noblo Lord 
to a Young Man at the University” 
(1716); and “Letters to Robert Molos- 
worth, Esq., with Two Letters to Sir 
John Cropley” (1721). ISee Gizyeki’s 
‘ ‘Philosophic Shaftesbury s’ ’ (Leip. , 1876) . 


Shakespeare, William (b. Strat- 
fordrupoii-Avon, 1564 ; d. Stratford, 
April 26th, 1616). FurnivaU’s order 
Fibst Pbeiod: (? 1588-94): “Love’s 
Lahour’sLost” (P 1588-9); “The Comedy 
of EiTors” (P 1589); “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” (? 1590-1) ; “ Two Gen- 


tlemen of Verona ” (? 1590-1) ; “ Romeo 
and Juliet” (1591-3); “Venus and 
Adonis ” (1593) ; “ The of Lucrece ” 
(1593-4) ; “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 
(? 1589-99); “Richard H.” (P1593); 
1, 2, 3 “ Henry VI.” (? 1592-4) ; 
“ Richard III.” (? 1591). Second 
Peeiod (? 1595-1601): “King John” 
(P 1595); “The Merchant of Venice” 
(? 1596) ; “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
(? 1596-7); 1 “Henry IV.” (1596-7); 
2 “Henry IV.” (1597-8); “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” (1598-9) ; “ Henry 
V.” (1599) ; “ Much Ado aboutNothing ” 
(1599-1600) ; “ As You Like It” (1600) ; 
“Twelfth Night” (1601); “All’s Well 
that Ends Well ”(1601-2); “Sonnets” 
(? 1592-1608). Third Period (1601- 
1608) : “ Julius Cffisar ” (1601) ; “Ham-' 
let” (1602-3) ; “ Measure for Measure ” 
(P 1603); “ Othello” (P 1604); “Macbeth” 
(1605-6); “King Lear” (1605-6); 
“ Troilus and Cressida ” (? 1606-7) ; 
“Antony and Cleopatra” (? 1606-7); 
“ Coriolanus ” (? 1607-8); “Tiinoii of 
Athens ” (P 1607-8). Fourth Period 
(1609-1613) : “ Pericles ” (1608-9) ; “ The 
Tempest ” (1609-10) ; “ Cymoeline ” 

(P1610); “The Winter’s Tale” (1611)*, 
•‘Henry VIII.” (1612-13). Shake- 
speare’s name has also been more or loss 
connected with “ Arden of Fevemham” 
(1592); “The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
(before 1610) ; “ A Lover’s Complaint ” 
(1609); “Sir Thomas More” (written 
about 1590); “Sir John Oldcastle” 
(1600) ; “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 

(1599) ; “ Titus Andronicus ” (1594) ; 
“Edward III.” (1596); and “A York- 
shire Tragedy ” (1608). First folio, 
1623 ; third, 1004. The leading editions 
by Rowe (1709), Pope (1725), Theobald 
(1733), Hanmer (1744-6), Warburton 
n747), Blair (1753), Johnson (1765), 
Capell (1767-8), Johnson and Sleevens 
(1773), Bell (the Stage Edition, 1774), 
Ayscough (1784), Nichols (1786-90), 
Malone (1790), Boydell (1802), Johnson, 
Steevens, and Reed (1803), Chalmem, 
the Cambridge Edition (1805), Bowd- 
ler(tho “Family” Edition, 1818), Har- 
uoss (1825), -Singer (1826), Campbell 
(1838), Knight (1838-43), Proctor (1839- 
43), Collier (1841), Hazlitt (1851), Halli- 
well-Phillipps (1851-53), Hudson (1852- 
57), Collier (1853), HalliweU - PhilUpps 
(1853-61), Lloyd (1856), Dyce (1857), 
Grant- White (1857-60), Staunton (1858- 
60), Mary Cowden Clarke (1860), Cor- 
ruthers and Chambers (1861), Clark 
and Wright (“ Globe” Edition, 1863-66, 
iwid Clarendon Press Select Plays), Dyce 
(1866-68), Keightley (1867), Hunter (sep- 
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aiute plays, 1SG9-73), Moberly (separate 
plays, 1872-73), Bell ( 1870 ), and Belius 
and Fiiriiivall (‘ ‘ Leopold ’ ’ Edition, 1 877). 
The Biographies of Shakespeare, besides 
those contained in the above-mentioned 
editions, ore by : — Gentleman (1774), 
Wheler (1806), Britton (1814) Drake 
(1817 and 1828), Skottowe (1824), Wlieoler 
(1824), Moncreiif (1824), Harvey (1825), 
Symmonds a826), Neill (1861), Fullom 
(1861), and Kenney (1864). For foreign 
Biography, .w Guizot, “ Shakespeare ” 
(1841), Delius, “ Der Myihus von 
William Shakespeare (Bonn, 1851) 
and Grant- White (Boston, U.S., 1865). 
For Criticism, iw, in addition to tlie 
above editions and biographies, Abbot’s 
*• Shakespearian Grammar,” Bathm’st’s 
“ ShakesijeaTo’s Versification,” T. S. 
Baynes’ ‘ ‘ Shakespeare Studios, ’ ’ Brown’s 
“ Sonnets of Sliakcspeare,” Buckuiirs 
“ Mad Folk of Shakespcai-e,” S. T, Oote- 
ridge’s “Literary Remains ” and “ Bio- 
grtuihia Literaria,” Hartley Coleridge’s 
“Notes and Marginalia,” Cohn’s “ Shakc- 
sjiearein Germany,” Courtenay’s “Com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare,” Craik’s 
“ English of Shakespeare,” Do Quincey’s 
“Essays,” Douce’s “illustrations of 
Shakespeare,” Dowden’s “Mind and Art 
of Shakspero,” and “Introduction to 
Shakespeare,” Farmer’s “ Leai*ning of 
Shakespeare,” Fletcher’s “ Studies of 
.Shakespeare,” Hu Ham’s “ Literary His- 
tory,” Hazlitt's “ Characters of Shake- 
spear’s Plays,” “English Poets,” and 
“Comic Writers,” Hcraud’s “Inner Life 
of Shakspere,” Leigh Hunt’s “Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,” Hudson’s “ Art and 
Characters of Shakesiieai’o,” Ingleby’s 
“ Complete View of the Shakespearian 
Controversy ” (1861), Ingram (in ‘ ‘ Dublin 
Afternoon "Lectures,” 1863), Jaiiicsou’s 
“ Characteristics of Shakespeare’s Wo- 
men,” Lamb’s “ Works,” Langbaine’s 
‘ ‘DramatickPoets,” Lowell’s ‘ ‘ Aniongmy 
Books,” Maginn’s “Shakespeare Papers,’’ 
Massey’s “ Shakspeare’s Sonnets and 
his Private Friends,” Mrs. Montagu’s 
“ Genius of Shfikespeare,” Richardson’s 
“ Essays on Shakespeare’s Charactei’s,” 
Reed’s “Lectures,” Rushton’s “ Shiik- 
speare’s Euphuism” and “Shakspeare 
a Lawyer,” Ruskin (in “ Dublin After- 
noon Lectures,” 1869), Simpson’s 
“ Philosophy of Sliakespearo’s Sonnets,” 
Walker’s “Versification of Shake- 
speare,” WordsAVorth’s “ Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible,” 
etc. See ^so French’s ‘ ‘ Shakospeareana 
Genealogica” (1869), Friswell’s “Life 
Portraits of ShaKeTOeare,” Green’s 
“ Shakespero and the Emblem Writers,” 


Ingleby’s “ Shakspere Allusion Books,” 
and his “Shakspere, the Man and the 
Book ” (1877), W. C. Hazlitt’s “ Shake- 
)eare Jest Books ” and “Shakespeare’s 
ibraiy,” Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordajice to Shakespeare,” Shmidt’s 
“ Shakespeai’e Lexicon,” Jolm Bart- 
lett’s “ Concordance,” and the various 
publications of the Shakespeare and 
New Shakespeare Societies, etc. Among 
foreign authorities on Shakespeare may 
be mentioned the bio^aphies by Moratin 
(Spanish, 1795), and Buchon (Dutch, 
1824). France lias yielded, besides the 
Lives hv Hugo, Guizot (1821), Villemain 
(1840), Pichot (1841), and Chasles (1851), 
Taiuc’s ‘ ‘ History of English Literature, ’ ’ 
Mezibre’s “ Shakespeare, scs QSuvres et 
ses Critiipies,” Lacroix’s “ Influence de 
Shakspearo sur le Th65tre Franejais,” 
andReymond’s “Corneille, Shakespeare, 
ct Goethe.” From Geraiany we have 
Goethe’s “Shakespeare und Kein Ende,” 
the “Shakespeare Jalirbuch,” Gervinus’s 
“ Commoritarios,” Schlegcl’s “Dramatic 
Art and Literature,” Ulrici’s “ Dramatic 
Art of Shakespeai'e,” Friesen’s “Alt- 
cnglaud und William Shakespeare,” 
Hcbler’s “ Aufsatze iiber Shakespeajfe,” 
Tscliischwitz’ “ Shakespeare - Forsch- 
ungen,” Benedix’s “Die Shakespearo- 
manie,” Ludwig’s “ Shakespeare- Stu- 
dieii,” Rotschcr’s “Shakespeare in 
seineu hochsten Charaktergebilden,” 
Riuueliii’s “ Shakespeare - Studien,” 
Krepsig’s “ Shakspeare - Fragen,” 
Herlzbcrg’s “ ShakespcSire’s Drama- 
tische Worke,” Vehse’s “Shakespeare 
als Proiestf^it, Politiker, Psycholog, und 
Dichtcr,” Flathe’s “ Shakspeai’e in seiner 
Wirklichkeit,” Delius’s “Der Mythus 
von W. Shakespeare,” Simrock’s “Die 
Quellen des Shakespeare,” Ten Brink’s 
Lectures, and the “ Jahrbnch der Deut- 
schen Shakespeare Gesellschaft.” For 
further paiticuJars as to the various 
editions, etc., see Proffssor Hall Griffin’s 
Bibliography at tlie end of vol. xi. of 
Morley’s “ English Writers.” 

Shaw, George Bernard (b. 1856). 
“An Unsocial Socialist” n887); “Cashel 
Byron’s Profession,” “ Quintessence of 
Hisciiisiii ” (1891); Widower’s Houses” 
(1893). Editor of and contributor to 
“Fabian Essays in Socialism” (1889); 
“Plays — Pleasant and Unpleasant,” 
“ The Perfect Wagnerite ” (1898). 

Shelley, Mrs. Alary (b. 1797; d. 
1851). “ Frankenstein ” (1818) ; “Val- 

perga” (1823; ; “ The Last Man” (1824) ; 
“Perkin Warbeok” (1830); “Lodore” 
(1835) ; “ Falkner ” (1837) ; and “]^m- 
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bles in Germany and Italy ” (1844). 
Edited her hnsDand’a “ Poems,” with 
biographical notes, in 1839. 

SbeU^y, Percy Bysshe (b. Field 
Place, Sussex, August 4th, 1792 ; d. Gulf 
of Spcwzia, July 8th, 1822). “Zas- 
trozzi ” (1809) ; the ^eater part of “Ori- 
ginal Poetry by Victor and Cazire ” 
(1810) ; part of “ Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson ; ” “The 
Necessity of Atheism; ” “ Queen Mab” 
(1813) ; “Alasior; or, the Spirit of Soli- 
tude” (1816) ; “St.Irvyue” (1818) ; “The 
Revolt of Islam” (1818) ; “ Rosalind and 
Helen ” (1818) ; “ Julian and Maddalo ” 
(1818) ; ** The Cenci ” (1819) ; “ Peter 
Bell the Third ” (1819) ; “ (Edipus 
Tyrannua: or, Swollfoot the Tyrant” 
(1820) ; “The Witch of Atlfis” (1820) ; 
“ Epipsychidion ” (1821) ; “ Adonais ” 
(1821) ; “ Prometheus Unbound ” (1821) ; 
“ Hellas” (1821). See also “ The Shelley 
Papers ” (about 181.1) ; “ Remarks on 
Maudoville and Mr. Godwin ” (1816) ; 
“ The Coliseum ” (about 1819) ; and a 
translation of Spinoza’s “ Tractatus 
Theologico-Pohticus ” (1820); “Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations, and 
Fragments,” edited by Mrs. Shelley ; 
“The Shelley Memorials,” edited by 
Lady' Shelley ; and R. Garnett’s “Relics 
of Shelley.” For Biography, see Hogg’s 
“Life of Shelloy;”Trolawiioy’8 “Recol- 
lections of the Last Days of Shelley ajid 
Byron ; ” Medwin’s “Life of Shelley ; ” 
articles by T. L. Peacock in jFraf^'^s 
Magazine foi*' 18-)8 and 1860 ; Leigh 
Hunt’s ^ ‘Autobiography, ” “ Correspond- 
ence,” and “ Lord Byron /ind some of 
his Contemporaries ; ” “ Shelley, by One 
who knew him ’ ’ (Thornton Hunt) , in The 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1863 ; 
R. Garnett in Macmillan's Magazine for 
Juno, 1860; “ Shelley and his Writings,” 
by C. S. Middleton ; Moore’s “ Life 
of Lord Byron ; ” and the Memoirs by 
W. M. Rossetti, iJ. Addington Symonds 
(1878), and Baniett Smith (1877), “ The 
Real Shelley,” by J. C, Jeaifreson 
(1880), Rossetti’s “Memoir of Shelley” 
(1886); Dowiaii’s “Life of P, B. Shel- 
ley ” (1886). See the Criticism by A. C. 
Swinburne, in “Essays and Studies;” 
by De Quincey, in his “Essays,” vol. v. ; 
by Professor Masson, in “Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Other Essays;” 
by R. H. Hutton, in his “Essays;” 
and Leigh Hunt’s “Imagination and 
Fancy.” Best editions of “Poems,*' 
Buxton Forman’s (1876-77), and Ros- 
setti’s (1878). Prose Works, edited by 
Forman (1880). See also the publications 
of the “Shelley Society.” 


Shenstone, William (b. Hales Owen, 
Shropshire, November 18th, 1714 ; d, 
February 11th, 1763). “Poems upon 
Several Occasions ” (1737); “The School- 
mistress” (1737 and 1742) ; “Essays on 
Men and Manners.” “Works” in 
1764-69. “Recollections of some Par- 
ticuliirs in his Life,” by William Seward, 
in 1788. See Giliillan’s edition of 
“Poems,” with “ Memoir ” (1854). 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (b. 

Dublin, December 30th, 1751 ; d. Lon- 
don, July 7th, 1816). “The Rivals” 
(1778); ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day; or, the 
Scheming Lieutenant” (177.1); “The 
Duenna ” (1775); “The School for 

Scandal” (1777); “A Trip to Scar- 
borough” (1777); “The CJritic ; or, 
a Tragedy Rehearsed” (1779); “The 
Sh*anger ’’ (1798); and “PizaiTo” 
(1790). His Dramatic “ Works,” with 
a critical essay hy Leigh Hunt, in 1846, 
in Bohn’s Library in 1848, and by 
Browne (^1873). “Life,” by Watkins 
(1817), Tliomas Moore (182.1), and 
Browne (1873). See 8th of Hazlitt’s 
“ Lectures on the Comic Writers,” and 
“ Sherulan and his Times ” (1859). 

Sherlock, Thomas, Bishop of Loudon 
(b. London, 1678 ; d. FuUiam,' July 18th, 
1761). ‘‘ The Use and Intent of Pro- 
plic(5y in llio Several Ages of the World” 
(1725) • “The Trial of the Witnesses 
of the Jtesurrection of Jesus” (1729); 
“ Disooxu’ses at the Temple Church ” 
(17.14). “ Works,” in 1830. 

Shirley, James (b. Loudon, Septem- 
ber I3th, 1.196 ; d. London, October 29th, 
1666). “ The Wedding ” (1029) ; “ The 
Grateful Servant ” (1030); “The Schoole 
of Complement” (1631); “The Changes” 
(1632) ; “A Contention for Honour 
and Riches ” (1633) ; “ The Wittie Faire 
One ” (1633); “ The Triumph of Peace ” 
(1633); “The Bird in a Cage” (1633); 
“ The Night Walkers” (coiTected from 
Fletcher, 1633) ; “ The Tra.ytor ” (1635) ; 
“ liio Lady of Pleasure ” (1637) ; “ The 
Young Admirall ” (1637) ; “ The Ex- 
ample ” (1637) ; “ Hide Parke ” (1637) ; 
“The Gamester” (1637); “The Royal 
Master ” (1638) ; “The Duke’s Mistns” 
(1638); “ The Maide’s Revenge ” (1639); 
“ The Tragedio of Chabot, Admiral of 
Prance” (1639); “The Ball” (1639); 
“The Ai'cadia” (1640); “The Hu- 
morous Courtier” (1640); “The Op- 
portuuitie” (1640); “St. Patrick for 
Ireland ” (1640) ; “ Loves Cmeltie ” 
(1640); “llie Constant Maid ”(1640); 
“The Coronation (?) ” (1640); “ Tlie 
Triumph of Be^iutie ” (1646) ; “ The 
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Brothers ” (1652) ; ‘‘The Sisters **(1652); 
“The Doubtful Heir” (1652); “The 
Imposture” (1652); “The Cardinal” 
(1652); “The Court Secret** (1653); 
“Cupid and Death** (1653); “The 
Geneml’* (1653); “Love’s Victory’* 
(1653) ; “ The Politician ” (1655) ; 

“ The Gentlemen of Venice ** (16t55) ; 
“The Contention of Ajax and Achil- 
les ” (1659) ; “ Honoiia and Mammon ” 
(1659); and “ Andvomana ” (attri- 
buted to Shirley, 1660). Also, “Eccho; 
or the Infortunate Lovers’* (1618); 
“ Narcissus ; or, the Self Lover ” (1646) ; 
‘‘Via adLatinam Linguam Complanata” 
(1649) ; ” “ Granunatica Anglo-Latina ” 
(1651) ; “ The Budiments of Grammar” 
(1656) ; and “ An Essay towards an 
Universal and Batioiial Grammar ” 
(1726). ‘ ‘ Dramatic W orks and Poems, ” 
with Notes by Giffoi-d, and “Life” 
by Dyce, in 1833. iSeo also Morley’s 
“ English Writers,” vol. xi. 

ShorthouBo, Joseph Henry (b. 

1834). “John Inglesant ” (1880) ; “ The 
Platonism of Wordsworth ” (1881) ; 
“ Golden Thoughts of MoHnos ** (1883) ; 
“ The Little Schoolmaster Mark” (1883); 
“ Sir Percival ” (1886) ; “ A Teacher of 
the Violin,” etc. (1888) ; “The Countess 
Eve ” (1888) ; “ Blanche, Lady Falaise ” 
(1891). 

Sldgwiok, Professor Henry, 

D.C.L. (b. Skipton, May 31st, 1838). 
“Ethics of Conformity and Subscrip- 
tion ” (1870) ; “ The Methods of Ethics ” 
(1874) ; “ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy ” (1883) ; “ Outlines of the Histey 
of Ethics” (1886); “Elements of Poli- 
tics” (1891). 

Sidney, Sir Philip (b. Penshurst, 
Kent, November 29th, 1554 ; d, Zutphen, 
October 7th, 1586). “The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia ” (1590) ; “ Astro- 
phel and Stella ” (1591) ; “ An Apologie 
for Poetrie” (1596); “Works,” o^ted 
by Gray (1829), and Grosart(1877). His 
‘ ‘ Correspondence with Hubert Languet ” 
jvas translated from the Latin by Pears 
in 1845. tSee the Biographies by Fulko 
Oreville (1652), Zouch (1808), Lloyd 
(1862), H. E. Fox-Bounie (1862), and 
«T. A. Symonds. fiee also Collins’s 
“Sidney Papers,” Walpole’s “Royal 
and Noble Authors,” Lamb’s prose 
‘ ‘Works,” Hallam’s ‘ ‘ Literary History,” 
Hazlitt’s “ Age of Elizabeth,” Masson’s 
“ English Novelists,” “ Cambridge 
Essays ” (1858), and Morley’s “ English 
Writers,” vols. ix., x., and xi. 

, Sheat, Rev. Professor Walter 


Wm., Litt.D. (b. London, Novdihbef 
2l8t, 1835). “ Etymological Dictionary ” 
(1882); “Principles of Engj^h Ety- 
mology ” (1887 and 1891) ; “ Dictionaiy 
of Middle Eiiglisli,” with A. L. May- 
hew (1888), etc.; Complete Edjjion of 
Chaucer (1891) ; “A Student’s Pastime” 
(1896h 

Skelton, John (b. Norfolk, about 
1460; d. Westminster, June 21st, 1529). 
“ On the Death of King Edward IV.” 
(1484); “An Elegy on the Death of 
the Earl of Northumberland” (1489); 
“ The Niguiiiuansir.” (1504) ; “ A Goodly 
Garland or Cliapelet of Laurell ” (1523) ; 
“Merie Tales” (1675) ; “ Magnifycence ; ” 
“The Bouge of CJourte;^’ “ Collyn 
Clout ; ” “ Phyllyp SpaiTowo ; ” “ Why 
come ye not to Oourto ? ” “ Speako 
Parot;” “Ware the Hawke;” “The 
Tunning of Klyuour Buminying ; ” “ The 
Maner of the World Nowadays ;” “Man- 
nerly Mistress Margery;” “Speculum 
Principis ; ” ‘‘ Agaynsto a comely Coy- 
strowue.” ♦“Works,” edited by Dyce 
(1843). 

Skelton, John, LL.D , C.B. (b. Edin- 
burgh, 183 1 ; d. 1 897) . ‘ ‘ The Impeachment 
of Mary'Stuart” (1875); “The Crookit 
Meg” (1880); “Essays in History and 
Biography” (1883) ; “Maitland of Leth- 
ingtoii and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart ” (1887) ; “ Mary Stuai’t ” (1893). 

Smart, Christopher (b. 1722; d. 
1770). “ Poems on SevemI Occasions ” 
(1752); “The Hilliad ” (1753); “Tho 
Works of Horace, in English” (1756): 
“A Song toT David ” (1763); “Poetical 
Tinnslatioii of tho Poems of Phsedrus ” 
(1765), etc., besides many contributions 
to ireriodical literature, and a mass of 
religious poetry. 

Smiles, Samuel (b. Haddington, 
1816). “ Physical Education ” (1837); 

“ Railway Property (1849) ; ‘ ‘ Life 

of George Stephenson” (1859); “Self- 
Help” (1860); “Lives of the Engi- 
neers” (1862) ; “Industrial Biography” 
(1863); “Lives of Boultop and Watt” 
(1865) ; “ The Huguenots in England 
and Iroland” (1867); “Character” 
(1871); “The Huguenots in France” 
a874); “Thrift” (1876); “Scotch 
Naturalist” (1876); “The Baker of 
Thurso” (1878); “George Moore” 
(1878); “Duty” (1880); “Life and 
Labour” (1887); “Jasmin” (1891); 
“A Publisher (John Murray) and his 
Friends” (1891); “Josiah Wedgwood, 
F.R.S.” (1894). Edited the “ Auto- 
biography of James Nasmyth” (1883). 
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Smitb, Adam, liL.l>. (b. Kirkcaldv, 
June 5th, 1723; d. Edinburgh, July 
17th, 1790). <‘The Theory of Moral 
Sentim tints’^ (1759); ‘‘An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations” (1776); “The Rights of 
Great* Britain assorted against the 
Claims of America” (1776); ‘^Letter to 
Mr. Strahan on the Last Illness of David 
Hume” (1777); and “Essays on Philo- 
sophical Subjects” (1795). See the 
‘ ‘ Life ” by Brougham in ‘ ‘ Men of Letters 
and Science,” by Playfair (1805), by 
Smellie (1800), that prefixed by Dugald 
Stewart to Smith’s Works (18*12), Far- 
rer’s (1881), R. B, Haldane’s (1887) and 
John Rao’s (1895). Best editions of 
the “ Wealth of Nations,” McCulloch’s 
(1839), and Rogers’s (1870). 

Smith, Alexander (b. Kilmarnock, 
December 31st, 1830; d. Wardie, near 
Edinburgh, January 8th, 1867). “ A 

Life-Drama, and other Poems” (1853); 

Sonnets on the Crimean War ’* (with 
Sydney Dobell, 1855); “City Poems” 
(1857); “Edwin of Deira ” (1861); 

“ Dreamthorpe ” (1863); “A Summer 
in Skye” (1865); “Alfred Hagart’s 
Household,” a novel (1866): “Last 
Leaves” (1868). “Life” by P, P. 
Alexander (1869), prefixed to “Last 
Leaves.” See also Brisbane’s “ Early 
Years of Alexander Smith” (1869). 

Smith, Goldwin, LL.D. (b. Reading, 
August 13th, 1823). “Irish History 
and Irish CWacter” (1861); “The 
Foundation or the American Colonies ” 
(1861) ; “ Irish History and Irish Charac- 
teristics” (1861) ; “ The Empire” (1863) ; 

“ Three English Statesmen : Pym, Crom- 
well, and Pitt” (1867); “Lectures on 
Modern History”; “Short History of 
England down to tlie Reformation” 
(186^; “ Cowijer,” in the Enghsh Men 
©/■ iMterh series; “The Conduct of 
England to Ireland” (1882); “Life of 
Jane Austen ” '^1890) ; “Canada and 
the Canadian Question” (1891); “Loy- 
alty, Aristocracy, and Jingoism ” (1891); 
“A Trip to England” (1891); “The 
Moral Crusader, Wm. Lloyd Gamson” 
(1892) ; “Bay Leaves ” (1893) ; “ Essay 
on Questions of the Day” (1893); 

“ Specimens of Greek Tragedy” (1893) ; 

“ The United States ”’ (1893) ; “ Oxford 
and her Colleges ” ^694) ; “ Guesses at 
the Riddle of Existence ” (1897). 

Smith, Horace (b. 1779; <1. 1849). 

“ Horatio ; or. Memoirs of the Daven- 
port Family ” (1807) ; “ Rejected , 

Addresses” (with his brother , Tames, | 
1812), “Horace in London” (1813); I 


“Fii’st Impressions” (1^831); “Tre- 
vanion ; or, Matrimonial Errors ” (1813) ; 
“The Runaway” (1813); “Gaieties 
and Gravities ” (l82o) ; “ Brambletye 
House” (1826); “Rehben Apsley” 
(1827); “The Tor Hill ” (1827); 
“Zillah: a Tale of the Holy City” 
(1828); “The New Forest” (1829); 
‘‘Walter Colyton; a Tale of 1688” 
(1830); “Midsummer Medley” (1830); 
“Festivals, Games, and Amusements of 
all Nations” (1831); “Tales of the Early 
Ages” (1832); “ Gale Middleton” (1833); 
“The Involuntary Prophot” (1835); 
“The Tin Trumpet” a636) ; ^‘Jane 
Lomax : or, a Mother’s Crime ” (1837) ; 
“Oliver Cromwell” (1840); “The 
Moneyed Man, and tho Lesson of a 
Life ” (1841) ; “ Adam Brown, tho Mer- 
cliant” (1843); “Arthur Arundel” 
(1844); “Love’s Mesmerism” (1846); 
and “ Poetical Works” (collected, 1840). 

Smith, Reginald Boaworth (b. 

Dorchc.ster, 1839). “Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism ” (1874) ; “ Carthage 
and the Carthaginians ” (1878) ; “ Rome 
and Cartilage” (1881); “Life of Lord 
Lawrence” (1883\ etc. 

Smith, Sydney, Canon of St. Paul’s 
(b. Woodford, June 3rd, 1768 ; d. 
Februaiy 22nd, 1845). “Six Sermons 
preached at Charlotte Chapel, Edin- 
burgh ” (1800) ; “Letters on the Cath- 
olics from Peter Plymley to his Brother 
Abraham ” (1808) ; “ Seimons ” (1809) ; 
“ The Judge that smites contrary to the 
Law ” (1824) ; “ A Letter to the Electors 
on the Catholic Question ’ ’ (1 826) ; ‘ ‘ Three 
Letters to Archdeacon Singleton on the 
Ecclesiastical Commission ” (1837-9) ; 
“ T)ie Ballot ” (1837) ; “ Letter to Loref 
John Russell on the Chiirgh Bills” 
(1838); “Letters on Ameiican Debts” 
(1844; : “ Fragment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church ” (1845) ; “ Sermons ” 
(1846) ; and “ Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy ” (1849). A “ Selec- 
tion from his ’V^ritings” appeared in 
1855; his “ Wit and Wisdom” in 1861. 
His “Works, including his conti'ibutions 
to the Edinhurgh were published 

in 1839-40. * See tho “Life” by Lady 
Holland, with the “ Letters,” edited by 
Mrs. Austen (1858), Hayward’s “ Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essays” (1858, 
voL i.) ; the Edinburgh Review ^ No. oil , 
and Fraser's Magazine, No. xvii. 

Smith, Professor William Robert- 
son, IiL.D. (b. Keig, Abei*deenshiro, 
November 8th, 1846; d March 31st, 
1894). “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church ” (1881) ; “ The Prophets 
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of Israel ” (1882) ; “ Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia” (1885); “Lec- 
tures on the Religion of the Semites” 
(188!-)). Joint editor of the ninth edition 
of the “ Encyclopoidia Britannica.'' 

Smollett, Tobias George, M.D. 

(h. Balquhum House, Duinhartonshire, 
March, 1721 ; d. Leghorn, October 16th, 
1771). “The Tears of Caledonia” 
(17 1:6) ; “ The Advice ; a Satire ’ ’ (1746) ; 
“The Reproof : a Satire ” (1747) ; “ The 
Adventures of Roderick Random” (1 748) ; 
“The Regicide: a Tragedy” (l749); 
“ Tlio Adventures of Pftegriiie Pickle” 
(1751) ; “ An Essay on the External Use 
of Water, with particular Remarks on 
the Mineral Watera of Bath ” (1752) ; 
“Tho Adventures of Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom ” (1758) ; a translation of “Don 
Quixote ” (1755) ; “ Tlie Reprisals : or, 
Tars di Old England ” (1757) ; “A Com- 
pleat History of England ” (1757) ; “ A 
Compendium of Voj^ages and Travels ” 
1757} ; “ The Adventures of Sir Lautice- 
ot Greaves” (1762); “Tho Present 
State of all Nations ” (1764) ; “ Travels 
through France and Italy ” (1766) ; 
“The History and Adventures of an 
Atom” (1769); “Tho Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker” (1771); “Ode to 
Independence ” (1773) ; and miscellaneous 
poems and essays contributed to 
Critical llevxcw. “Plays and Poems, 
with Memoirs of the Lite and Writings 
of tlic Author,” in 1777 ; his “ Miscel- 
laneous Works” in 1790, 1796, 1797, and 
1845; the second and last of these 
editions including notices of his “ Life ” 
by Dr. Anderson and W. Roscoe re- 
spectively. “ Woj-ks ” in 1872, with 
“Memoir” by J. Moore. /SVe also the 
“ Biographies'” by Sir Walter Scott and 
Robert Chambers. For Ciiticisra, see 
Hazlitt’s “ Comic Writers,” Tliackeray’s 
“English Humourists,” Forsyth’s “No- 
velists of tho Eighteeiitli Century,” 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Stylos,” 
etc. 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary (b. Rox- 
burghshire, December 2Gth, 1780; d. 
Naples, November 29th, '1872). “The 
Mechanism of the Heavens ” (1831) ; 
“The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences” (1834);- “Physical Geo- 
graphy” (1848); “Molecular and Mi- 
ci’osoopic Science,” etc. “ Personal 
Recollections and Correspondence” in 
1873. 

South, Robert, D.D. (b. Hackney, 
1633; d. July 8th, 1716). “Musica 
Tiicantans” (1655); “The Laitie In- 
structed” (1660); “Animadversions on 


Dr. Sherlock’s Vindication of the Doc- 
tiine of the Trinity ” (1693), etc. “Opera 
Posthuma ” (niU ; “ Sermons ” (1823) ; 
new edition (1842). 

Southern, Thomas (h. Dublin, 1660 ; 
d. Westminster, May 26th, 1746).* “The 
Peraian Prince : or. The Loyal Brother ” 

S ; “ The Disappointment : or. The 
)!• in Fashion” (1684); “The 
Wife’s Excuse ” (1692) ; “ The Spai*tan 
Dame” (1721); “Isabella: or, The 
Fatal Marriage ; ” “ Orouooko ; ” “ The 
Rambling Lady ; ” “ Cleomenes.” 

“ Works ” with Life (1774). 

Southesk, The Earl of (b. 1827). 
“ Jomxs Fisher ” (1875); “ Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mountains ” (1875) ; 
“ Greenwood’s Farewell and Other 
Poems” (1876); “The Meda Maiden 
and Other Poems” (1877); “Origin of 
Piclish Symbolism ” (1893), etc. 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Anne 
Bowles fb. 1780; d. 1854). “Ellen 
Fitzarthur” (1820); “The Widow’s 
Tale ; ” “ Solitary Hours,” etc. ' 

Southey, Robert, LL.D. (b. Bristol, 
August 12th, 1774 ; d. Keswick, March 
21st, 18-13). “Wat Tyler” (1794); 
“Poems” (1795, 1797, 1801); “Joan of 
Arc ” (1796); “ Thalaba the Destroyer ” 
(1801); “Madoc” (1805); “Metrical 
Talcs and Other Poems ” (1805) ; “ The 
Curse of Kohama” (1810) ; “Roderick ” 
(1814); “Odes” (1814); “Minor 
Poems” (1815); “Carmeif Mumphale” 
(1815); “The Poet’s Pilgiimage to 
Waterloo” /1816); “The Lay of the 
LaurcQ,te ” (1816) ; “ A Vision of Judg- 
ment ” (1821); “The Expedition of 
Orsua andtheCrimesof Aguirre” (1821); 
“A Tale of Paraguay ” (1825); “All for 
Love ” and ‘ ‘ThePilgrim to Compostella” 
0820); “Oliver Newman, and Other 
Poetical Remains ” (1845) ; and “ Robin 
Hood : a Fragment ’’ (1847). His prose 
works are as follow; — “ Letters Written 
during a Short Residence in Spain and 
Portugal, with some Account of j^anish 
andPortu^esePoetry ” (1797); “Letters 
fi-om England, by Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella” (1807); “Chronicle of the 
Cid Rodrigo Diaz do Bivar, from the 
Spanish ” Jl808); a “ History of Brazil ” 
(1810) ; “ Onmiana; or, the Horae Otio- 
siores ” (1812) ; a “ Life of Nelson ” 
(1813); a “Life of Wesley” (1820); a 
“History of the Peninsular W^” 
1823); “The Book of the Church” 
1824) ; “ Sir Thomas More ; or. Collo- 
quies on the Progress and ^otmects of 
Society” (1824); “ Viudicise Ecclesies 
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Anglicanaa^’ (1826); “Essays, Moral and 
PoHtical” (1832); “Lives of English 
Admii-als!’ (1833-40); “The Doctor »» 
(1834-l>i>) ; “Lives of Cromwell and 
Bunyan ” (1844) ; and a “Life of Doctor 
Andrew Bell’’ (1844). Southey also 
edited the “English Anthology” for 
1799-1800; “Specimens of the Late 
English Poets, with Preliminary Notices” 
(1807) ; “Atterapt8atVerse,by J. Jones,” 
with an “Essay on Uneducated Poets ” 
(1831) ; and “ Select Works of tho Earlv 
British Poets, with Biographical N oticos ” 
His “ Commonplace Book,” 


edited by .T. W. Warter, appeared in 
1849-51 ; selections from his poetical 
works in 1831, from his prose works in 
1832, and “Life” and Corresjiond- 
ence published by liis son in 1849-50; 
and a Selection from liis Letters by his 
son-in-law, Warter, in 1856. SL‘e the 
“Life” by Browne (1854), and the 
Monograph by Dowden (1880). 

Southwell, Robert (b. St. Faitli’s, 
Norfolk, 1560; d. London, February 
20th, 1595). “ A Supplication to Queen 
Elizabeth” (1593); “Marie Magdfileii’s 
Funerall Tcares ” (1594); “St. Peter’s 
Complaynt, witU other Poems ” (1595) ; 
“Masonias” (1595); “The Triumphs 
over Death ” (1595) ; “ Epistle of Com- 
fort to the Reverend Priests and Others 
of the Lay Sort Bostrained in Durance 
for tho Oatholike Fayth ” (1605); and 
“A Short Rule of Obod Life.”* Prose 
“Works” edited by Walter in 1828; 
poetical woi^s by Turnbull in 1856. 
For “Biography,” aw tho GcntlemmCH 
Maifazine for 1798, Brydgps’ “ Cciisura 
Lituraiia,” Ellis’s “ Specimens,” Camp- 
bell’s “ English Poets,” Clialloner’s 
“Martyrs to the Catholic Faith,” and 
Morley’s'* English Writers,” vol. xi. For 
Criticism, itce MacDonald’s “England’s 
Antiphon.” 


Spedding, James (b. 1810 ; d. 1881). 
“ Publishers t^d Authors ” (1867) ; 
“Letters and Life of Francis Bacon” 
(1857-74); “Reviews and Discussions not 
relating to Bacon ” (1869) ; “ Life and 
Times of Bacon” (1876); “Evenings 
with a Reviewer; or Macaulay and 
Bacon ” (1882). His important edition of 
Bacon’s Works began to appear in 1857. 


Spence, Joseph (b. 1698 ; d. 1768). 
“An Essay on Pope’s Translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey ” (1727) ; “ Polymetis ” 
(1747) ; “ Moralities ; or, Essays, Letters, 
Fables, and Translations” (1753); an 
“Account of the Life, Character, and 
Poems of Mr. Blacklock” (1754); “A 
Parallel, in the manner of Plutarch, 


betweeu a most celebrated' Man of 
Florence [Signor Magliabecchi], and one 
scarce ever heard of in England [Robert 
Hill] ” (1758); and “ Observations, Anec- 
dotes, and Charactei's of Books and 
Men ’ ’ (1 820), See The Quarterhj 
vol. xxiii. ; also, the “ Life ” by Singer 
(1820). 

Spencer, Herbert (b. Derby, Abril 
27th, 1820). “The Proper Sphere of 
(rovemmont ” (1842) ; “Social Statics” 
(1851) ; “ Principles of Psychology ” 
(1855); “Essays: Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative” (1858-63); “Educa- 
tion ” (1861) ; “ First Principles ” (186*2) ; 
“ Classification of the Sciences ” (1864) ; 
“ Principles of Biology ” (1864) ; “ Spon- 
taneous Generation” (1870); “Recent 
Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and 
Morals ” (1871) ; “ The Study of Sociol- 
ogy” (1872); “ Descriiitive Sociology” 
(1873) ; “ Sins of Trade and Commerce ” 
(1875); “ Ceremonial Institutions ’ ’ 
(1879) ; “ Data of Ethics ” (1879) ; “ The 
Coming Slavery” (1884); “Man ver- 
sus the State’’ (1885); “The Factors 
of Organic Evolution” (1887); “The 
Principles of Ethics” (1892) ; “ The In- 
adequacy of Natural Selection ” (1893) ; 
“ A Rejomder to Professor Weismaun ” 
(1893); “Weismannism Once More” 
(1894). See “Aphorisms . . . selected 
by J. R. Giugell ” (1894) ; “TIio Prin- 
ciples of Sociology ” (completed 1896). 

Spenser, Edmund (b. 1552 ; d. lo99). 
“The Shepherd’s Calendar” (1579); 
“ The Faerie Qneeue ” (1590-96) ; “Com 
plaints” (1591); “ Prosopopoia ; or, 
Mother Hubbard’a Tale ” (1591) ; “ Tears 
of the Muses” (1591); “Daphnaida” 
(lr391) ; “ Coliii Clout’s Come Home 
Againe” (1595); “Amoretti” (1595); 
“Fowro'Hymns” (1596); “Prothala- 
miou” (1596) ; “ Britain’s Ida(?) ” (1628); 
also, with Gabriel Harvey (1545-1630), 
“Tliree proper and wittie familiar 
Letters, lately passed between two Uni- 
versity Men, touching the Earthquake 
in April last, and our English Refouimed 
Versifying” (1580); and “Two other 
very Commendable Letters of the same 
Men’s Writing, both touching the fore- 
said artificial! Versifying, and ceitain 
other Particulars ” (^1580) ; both of which 
arc reprinted in vol. ii. of Haslewood’s 
“ Ancient Critical Essays upon English 
Poets and Poesy ; ” besides “A View of 
the State of Ireland ” (1633). Spenser’s 
Poetical “Works” have been edited, 
with Notes and “Memoirs,” by Hughes 
(iho and 1750), Birch (1751), Church 
(1758), Upton (1758), Todd (1806 and 
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1840), Aikin (1806 and 1812), Robinson (1862); ‘‘The History of the Jewiflii 

(1825), mtford (1829), Hillard (1839), Church” (1863-65); “Historical Me- 

Masterton (1848), Child (1855), Gilfillan morials of Westminster Abbey” (1867) ; 

n , Morris (1809), etc. Kitchen edits “The Throe Irish Churches” fl869) ; 

rst two Books, with Notes, ^ee “Essays on Church and State ” (1870) ; 

Wartou’s “ English Poetiy ; ” Hazlitt’s “ The Athaiiasian Creed ” (1871) L“Lec- 

English Poets;” “Spenser and his tures on tho Church of Scotland ”*1872); 

Poetry,” by G. L. Craik (1845); Dean “Edward and Catherine Stanley” 

Chiu’ch’s “Spenser” (1878); Morley’s (1879). “Life” by R. E. Pi’othcro, 

“English Writers,” vols. ix., x., xi. assisted by Dean Bradley (1893). 


Spurgeon, Charles Hadden (b. 

Kelvedon, Essex, Juno 19th, 1834; d. 
Mentone, January 31, 1892). “The 
Saint and his Saviour” (1857;; “ Jolm 
Ploughman’s Talk ” (first series, 1868) ; 
“ Lectures to my Students ” (first series, 
1875); “Eccentric Preachers” (1879); 
“ Treasury of David ” (1870-85) ; “ Ser- 
mons in Cantiles ” (1890), etc. ; founded 
and edited The Hword and the TrotveL 

Stalker, Rev. James, D.D. (b. 

Crieff, Perthsliii'e, February 2l8t, 1848). 
“ Life of Jesus Christ ” (1879 and 1884) ; 
“Richard Baxter” (1883); “Life of 
St. Paul” (1884 and' 1885) ; “Imago 
Chiisti” (1889); “The Preacher and 
His Models ” (1891) ; “ The Four Men,” 
etc. (1892); “The Atonement” (1894). 

Stanhope, Earl, Pliilip Henry (b. 
Walmer, January 31st, 1805 ; d. Bounic- 
mouth, December 22nd, 1875). “ A Life 
of Bolisarius” (1829); “A Historjr of 
•:he War of the Succession in Spain” 
''1832) ; “A- History of EngJaud from 
tho Peace of Utrecht to tho Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapello ” (1836-52) ; “ The 

Court of Spain under Clmrlcs II. ” 
(1844); “A Life of the Great Conde” 
(1845); “Historical Essays” (1848); “A 
History of the Rise of Our Indian Em- 
pii-o ” (1858) ; “ A History of the Reign 
of Queen Anne to the Peace of Utrecht” 
(1870); an edition of the “Letters” of 
Lord Chesterfit)ld (1845) ; “ Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Peel; ” a “Life of William 
Pitt.” 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., 

Dean of Westminster (b. Aldeiiey, 
December 13th, 1815; d. July 18th, 
1881). “Life of Dr. Arnold ” (1844) ; 
\ “ Sennons and Essays on the ApostoHc 
' Age ” (1846) ; “A Memoir of^ Bishop 
Stanley^’ (1850); “The Epitaes to 
the Corintniaus ” (1854 ); “ Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury ” (1854) ; 
“Sinai and Palestine” (1855); “The 
Unity of Evangelical and ApostoHcal 
Teaching” (1859); “Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford’’ (1860) ; 

, “ The History of the Eastern Church” 
(1861); “ Sennons preached in the East” 


Stanley, Henry Morton, D.C.L., 

LL.D. (b. near Denbigh, January 28th, 
1841). “How I Found Livingstone” 
(1872) ; “ Coomassie and Magdala ” 

(1874) ; “Through the Dark Continent” 
(1878); “The Congo and tho Founding 
of its Free State” (1885); “In Darkest 
Africa ” (1890) ; “My Dark (^onii^anions 
and their Strange Stories ’' (1893) ; 
“My Early Travels and Advcntui’cs 
(1895). 

Stead, William Thomas (b. Emble- 
ton, Northumberland, July 5th, 1849). 
“The 'J’l'uth About Russia” (1888); 
“The Pope and the Now Era” (1890); 
“General Booth” (1891); “Character 
Sketches” (1892). Fonncrly editor of 
the 7\iH Mai! GazHte^ founder and editor 
of tlio Itevicw of Jtvvieivu^ and of Border^ 
hold, 

Steele, Sir Richard (b. Dublin, 
1671; d. Llanguimor, September 1st, 
1729). “The Christian Horo ” (1701); 
“The Funeral; or. Grief a la Mode” 
(1702) ; “The Tender Husband ” (17031); 
“The Lying Lover” f.704) ; “The 
Crisis ” (1714) ; “ The Conscious Lovers” 
(1722) ; edited the Tatlei\ and wrote for 
the Gnardimf and the tifjcvtaior, “ Life ” 
of Steele in Forster’s “ Biographical and 
Critical Essays,” and “Memoir” by 
Monlgomerj" (1865). 8ce also Thackeray’s 
“English Humourists” and Dennis’s 
“ Studies in English Literature.” 

Stephen, Sir James (b. Lambeth, 
January 3rd, 1789; dP> Coblentz, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1859). “ Essays in Ecclesi- 
astical Bio^apliy” (1849); and “Lec- 
tures on the History of France” (1851). 
“Life ’’in 1860. 

Stephen, Sir James Fita^ames (b. 

London, March 3rd, 1829 ; d. March 
11th, 1894). “Essays by a Barrister” 
(1862); “ General View of the CriminaV 
Law of England ” (1863) ; “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ” (1873) ; 

“Digest of tho Law of Evi(ieuce” 
1876) ; “ The Story of Nunamar ” 
1885); “ Horm Sabbaticaa” (1892). 

“Life” by his brother, Leslie Stephen 
(1895). 
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Stepben, James Kennetb (b. 1859 ; 
* d. 1892). “International Law and In- 
ternational Relations ” (1884) ; “ Lapsus 
Calami'’ (1891); “The Living Lan- 
guages ” (1891) ; “ Quo Musa Tendis ? ” 

C1891)o 

Stepben, Leslie (b. 1832). “The 
Playground of Europe” (1871); ‘‘Essays 
on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking ” 
*(1873) ; “Hours in a Library” (1874-79); 
“History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century” (1876); “Samuel 
Johnson” (1878); “The Science of 
Ethics ” (1882) ; “ Life of Henry 

Fawcett” (188')) ; “ An Agnostic’s 

Apology,” etc. (1893) ; “ Social Rights 
and Hniios” (1896); “Life of Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen,” his bro- 
ther (1805) ; and “ Pope ” and 
“ Swift ” in the English Men of Letters 
series. 

Sterling, John (b. 1806; d. 1844). 
“ Ai'thur Coiiingshy ” (1830) ; “ Poems” 
(1839); “Tho Election” (1841); and 
“ Strafford,” a tragedy (1843). “Works” 
in 1848. Lives by Hare (1848) and Cai*- 
lyle (1851). 

Sterne, Laurence (b. Clonmel, 
November 24th, 1713 ; d. London, March 
18th, 1768). “The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” (1759-67); 
“Sermons” (1760); “A Seutimeutel 
Journey through France and Italy” 
(1768); and “The History of a Warm 
Watchcoat” (1769). “Loiters to his 
most Intimate Friends” published by 
his daughter in 1775 ; “ Letters to 

Eliza ” [Mrs. Draper] same year ; other 
portions of his correspoiutence, in 1788 
and 1844. For Biography, see the 
Quarterly Eeview, vol. xlix.. Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Lives of the Novelists,” and 
Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Laurence Sterne ” 
(1864), and Stapfer’s “Vie” (Paris, 
1878). For Criticism, see Thackeray’s 
“Lectures on the Humourrits,” Taitie’s 
* ‘English Litorji rare, ’ ’ Masson’s ‘ ‘English 
Novelists,” Ferriar’s “ Illustrations of 
Stenie,” Traill’s “Sterne,” etc. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour 
(b. Edinburgh, November 13th, 1850; 
d. Samoa, December 8th, 1894). “ An 
Inland Voyage” (1878); “Edinburgh: 
Picturesque Notes” (1879); “Travels 
with a Donkey (1879); “ Virginibus 
Puerisque” (1881); “Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books” (1882); “Now 
Arabian Nights ” (1882) ; “ Trea- 

sure Island” (1883); “The Silverado 
.Squatters” (1883); “A Child’s Garden 
of Verso” (1885); “The Dynamiter” 
(1885); “Prince Otto” (1886) ; “Strange 


Case of Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde” 
(1886); “Kidnapped” (1886); “TheMerry 
Men ”(1887); “Underwoods” (1887); 
“ Ticondoroga ” (1887) ; “ Memories 

and Portraits” (1887); “The Black 
Arrow” (1888); “The Wrong Box,” 
with Lloyd Oshoiinio (1889) ; “ Ballads ” 
(1890); “Tho Master of Ballantrae” 
(1891); “The Wrecker,” with Lloyd 
Oshourue (1892) ; Three Plays, in col- 
laboration Avith W. E, Henley (1892) ; 
“Across tho Plains,” etc. (1892); 

Catriona. ” “ J slancl N igJits Enteitam- 
meiits’ ’(1893); “ The Ebb Tide, ’ ’ with Os- 
bourne (1894); “Vailima Letters” (1896); 
“Weir of Herraisioii” (1896); “St. Ives” 
(1897); “Lettei-s” (ed. by Colvin), Edin- 
burgh edition of complete works (1899). 

Stewart, Dugald (b. 1753, d. 
1828). “ Elements of the Philosophy of 
tho Human Mind” (1792, 1814, and 
1827) ; “ Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy ” (1793) , “ Account of the Life 
juitl Writings of William Robertson, 
D.D.” (1801); “Account of the Life 
and Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D.” 
(1803) ; “ Philosophical Essays” (1810) ; 
“Account of tho Life and Writings of 
Adam Smith ” (1811) ; “ Dissertation 
exhibiting the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosopiiy since 
the Revival of Letters in Europe ” (1815 
and 1821); “The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers ” (1828) ; and 
“Lectures on Political Economy,” pub- 
lished in 1855, with tho remainder of 
Stewart’s “Works,” and an account of 
his “Life” and “Writings,” edited by 
Sii’ William Handltou. 

Stilllngfleet, Edward (b. Cran- 
borne, Dorsetshire, Apiil 17th, 1635 ; 
d. Westminster, Marcli 27th, 1699). 
“Ireniciim ; ” “ Originc-i Saerse ” (1662); 
“Rational Account of the Grounds of 
the Protestant Religion ” (1665) ; “ The 
Reasons of Christ’s Suffering for Us” 
(1678) ; “ Originos Britannic©” (1685) ; 
“ Sermons Pi’eachcd on several Occa- 
sions” (1696-98); “A Vindication of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity” (1697); 
“ Directions for tlie Conversations of the 
Clerg}^” (1716); “Miscellaneous Dis- 
courses on several Occasions” (1735); 
“ Discourses on the Churcli of !^me,” 
etc. “ Tho Life and Character of Bishop 
Stillingfleet, together with some account 
of his Works,” by Timothy Goodwin, 
in 1710; same year, “Works” in ten 
volumes. See Tulloch’s “ Rational Theo- 
logy in England.” 

Stongbton, Rev. Jobb, B.D. (b. 

Norwichi^ 1807 ; d. 1897). “ Ages 
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of Christendom ” (1856) ; “ Church and 
State Two Hundred Years ago ” (1862) ; 
“ Haunts and Homes of Martin Luther ” 
(1875) ; “ Lights of the World ’* (1876) ; 
“ Progress of Divine Revelation ” (1878) ; 
“ Religion in England from the Opening 
of the Long Parliament till the End 
of the Eighteenth Century” (1881); 
“ WilUam Penn ” (1882) ; “ The Spanish 
Reformers” (1881); “Religion in Eng- 
land from 1800 to 1850” (1884); “ Lights 
and Shadows of Church Life ” (1895), 
etc. 

Strutt, Joseph (b. Springiield, Essex, 
October 27th, 1742; d. October 16th, 
1802). “'J'ho Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England ” (1773) ; “ Horda 
Angol-Cynnan : or, A Complete View of 
the Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, 
etc., of the Inhabitants of England, from 
the Ari’ival of the Saxons till the Reign 
of Hem-y VIII.” (1774-6); “The 
Chronicle of England, from the Arrival 
of Julius CoBsar to the Norman Con- 
quest ” (1777-8) ; “ A Biographical His- 
tory of Engravers ” (1785-6) ; “ A Com- 
plete View of the Dress and Habits of 
the People of England, from the Estab- 
lishment of the Saxons in Britain to the 
Present Time” (1796-9); “The Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England ” 

S ; “ Qucenhoo Hall,” and “ Ancient 
i” (1808); “The Test of Guilt” 
1808); and “Bumpkin’s Disaster” 
1808). 

Stubbs, Very Rev. Charles Wll- 
Ham, D.D. (b. Liverpool, September 
3rd, 1846). “ Intemational Morality” 
(1869) ; “ Christ and Democracy ” 

(1884); “The Conscience, and other 
Poems” (1884); “The Laud and the 
Labourera” (1884); “For Christ and 
City ” (1890) ; “ Ohiist and Economics ” 
(1893), etc. 

Stubbs, Right Rev. William, D.D., 
D.C.L. (b. Kuarcsborough, June 21st, 
1825). “ The Constitutional History of 
England” (1874-78); “Lectures on 
Medimval ana Modem History” (1886), 
besides editing “Hymnale Secundum 
usum Ecclosi'ds Sarishm*k>nsiB ” (1850); 
“Tractatus de Santa Cruce de Waltham” 
(I860); Mosheim’s “Institutes of Church 
History ” (1863); * ‘ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Richard I.” (1864-5) ; Benedict 
of Peterborough’s “ Chronicle” (1867) ; 
the “Chronicle” of Roger de Hovedeu 
(1868-71) ; “ Select Charters and other 
Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History” (1870); “Memorials of St. 
Dunstan ” (1874), etc. 

, Suohllng, Sir John (b. Whitton, 


near Twickenham, 1609 ; d. Paris, May 
7th, 1641). “ Works ” (1770). A selection, 
with Life, by the Rev. Alfred Suckling, 
in 1836. Sefi Hazlitt’s edition of Works, 
1875. Also Leigh Hunt’s “ Companion.” 

Sully. Professor James. fliL.D. 

(b. Bridgwater, 1842). “ Sensation and 

Intuition” (1874) ; “Pessimism ” (1877) ; 
“Illusions” (1883); “The Outlines of 
Psychology” (1884); “The Teachers’" 
Handbook of Psychology ” (1886) ; “The 
Human Mind” (189^2); “Children’s 
Ways ” (1897), etc. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin (b. Dublin, Nov. 
30th, 1G67; d. there, Oct. 19th, 1745). 
“The Battle of the Books” (1704); 
“Tale of a Tub” (1701),* “Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man in Respect 
to Religion and Government” (1708); 
“ An Argument against the Abolition of 
Christianity ” (1708) ; “The Conduct of 
the Allies ” (1712) ; “ The Public Spirit 
of the Whigs” (17M)> “Letters by 
M. B. Drapicr” (1724); “Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver” (1726); a “History 
of the Four Last Years of Queen 
Anne,” “Polite CJonversation,” “Dir- 
ections to Servants,” “ A Journal to 
Stella,” etc. Works edited, -wnth a 
Memoir, by Sir Walter Scott, in 1814. 
See also the Biographies by Hawkes- 
worth, Sheridan, Johnson, Forster, 
Leslie Stephen, and J. Churtoii 
Collins. For criticism, see Hazlitt’s 
“Comic Writers,” Thacliljray’s “Eng- 
lish Humourists,” Jeaffreson’s “ Novels 
aud Novelets,” Masson’s “ Novelists 
and their Styles,” ’J’aiue’s “English 
Literature,” and other writers. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (b. 

London, April fith, 1837). “ The Queen 
Mother” and “Rosamond” (1861); 
“ Atalanta in Oalydoii ” (1864); “ Chaste- 
lard” (1865); “Poen^s and Ballads” 
(1866) ; “ Notes on Poems and Reviews ” 
(1866); “A Song of Italy” (1867); 
“William Blake,” a critical essay 
(1867) ; “ Notes on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition” (1868) ; “ Ode on the Pro- 
clamation of the French Republic ” 
(1870) ; “ Songs before Sunrise ” (1871) ; 
“Under the Microscope” (1872); 
“ Bothwell,” a tragedy (1874) ; “Essays 
and Studies” (1875); “George Chap- 
man,” an essay (1875) ; ‘ ^ Erechthous,” a 
tragedy (1876) ; “ A Note on Charlotte 
Bronte ” (1877) ; “ Poems and Ballads ” 
(second series, 1878); “ A Study of 
Shakespeare” (1880); “Son^ of the 
Springtides” (1880);; *‘Tbe Seven 
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against Sense” (1880); “Mary Stuart, 
aTragedy” (1881); “Tristram of 
Lyonesse” (1882); “A Century of 
Eoundels” (1883); “A Midsummer 


Holiday” (1884); “Marino Faliero” 
(1886); “A Study of Victor Hugo” 
(1886)0; “Miscellanies” (1886); “Lo- 
crine” (1887); “The Jubilee, 1887” 
(1887); ^‘The Ballad of Dead Men’s 


Bay ”(1889); “The Brothers” (1889); 
“Poems and Ballads” (third series, 
1889); “A Study of Bon Jonsoii” 
(1889) ; “The Sisters ” (1890) ; “ A Se- 
quence of Sonnets on the Death of 
Bobert Browning ” (1890) ; “ Sacred 

and Shakespearian Affinities” (1890); 
“ Grace Darling” (1893) ; “ Studios in 
Prose and Poetry” (1894); “Astro- 
phel,” etc. (1894). “Selections” from 
his Works (1887); “The Tale of 
Balen” (1896); “ liosamuiid” (1899). For 
criticism sai Forman’s “ Living Poets.” 

Symonds, John Addington (b. Oc- 
tober 6th, 1840; d. April 19th, 1893). 
“Introduction to the Study of Dante” 
(1873) ; “Studies of the Greek Poets” 
0873-76) ; “ Sketches in Italy and 

Greece” (1^74); “The Benaissaiice in 
Italy” (1875-86); “The Sonnets of 
Michelangelo Buonarotti and Cam- 
panella” (1878); “Animi Figuim” 
(1882) ; “Italian Byways ” (1883) ; 
“ VagabunduliLibellua” (1884) ; “Shake- 
^eare’s Pi'edecessors in the English 
Drama” (1884); “Wine, Women, and 
Song” (1884); -‘Ben Jonson ” (1887); 
“Essays Speculative and Suggestive” 
(1890) ; “ Our Life in the Swiss High- 
lands ” (1892); “Life of Michel- 

angelo Buonarotti” (18SS) ; “In the 
Key of Blue,” etc. (1893); “Walt 
Whitman” (1893); “Blank Verse” 
(1894); “Giovanni Boccaccio tis Man 
and Author” (1894). “ Life” by Horatio 
F. Brown (1895), 

Ssrmons, Arthur (b. Milford Haven, 
February 28th^l865). “Introduction 
to the Study of Browning” (1886); 
“Days and Nights” (1888); “Sil- 
houettes” (1892); “Loudon Nights” 
(1886). Has edited the Essays of Leigh 
Hxmt, plays of Shakespeare, etc. 


T 

Talfonrd, Sir Thomas Noon (b. 

Doxey, near Stafford, January 26th, 
1796; d. Stafford, March 13th, 1854). 
“ Ion” (1836) ; “The Athenian Captive,” 
a tragedy (1838) ; “ A proposed New Law 


of Copyright of the highest Importance 
to Authors” (1838); “Glencoe, or the 
State of the MacDonalds,” a tragedy 
(1839); “Three Speeches delivered in 
the House of Commons in favour of an 
extension of Copyright ’ ’ (1840) ; ‘ * Speech 
for the Defendant in the Pi’osecution, 
the Queen r. Moxon, for the publication 
of Shelley’s Poetical Works” (1841); 
“Recollections of a First Visit to the 
Alps” (1841); “Vacation Rambles and 
Thoughts” (1844); “Final Memorials 
of Charles Lamb” (1849-60); “The 
Castilian” (1853). 

Taylor, Sir Henry, D.C.L. (h. 1800; 
d. 1886). “Isaac Comnenus” (1827); 
“Philip Van Artevelde” (1834); “The 
Sbitesman ” (1836) ; “ Edwin th6 Fair ” 
(1842); “The Eve of the Conquest and 
other Poems” (1847); “Notes from 
Life” (1817); “Notes from Books” 
(1819); “A Sicilian Summer” (1850); 
“St. Clement’s Eve” (1862). Works 
(1887). Seo his “ Autobioginphy ” (1885), 
and tho Criticism by Anthony Trollope, 
in vol. i. of T/ie ForUutjMhj licvi&w, 

Taylor, Isaac (b. Lavonham, August 
17th, 1787 ; d. Stanford Rivers, Essex, 
June 28th, 1866). “The Elements of 
Thought” (1822); “Memoir of his Sister 
Jane” (1825); “History of tho Tiuns- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modem 
’Hines” (1827); “ The Process of His- 
torical Proof Exemplified and Explained ’ ’ 
(1829); a “ I’l’a.nslation of Herodotus” 
(1829) ; “ The Natural Histoiy of Eii- 
thusiiism” (1829); “ A New Model of 
Christian Mission ” (1 829) ; ‘ ‘ The Temple 
of Melekartha” (1831); “Saturday 
Evening ” (1832) ; “ Fanaticism ” (1833); 
“Spiritual Despotism” (1835); “The 
Physical Thcoiy of Another Lifo” (1836) ; 
“Homo Education” (1838); “Ancient 
Christianity and tlio Doctrines of the 
Tracts for the Times” (1839); “Man 
Responsible for his Disjiositions ” (1840) ; 
“Lectures on Spiritual Christianity” 
(1841); “Loyola and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments” (1849); “Wesley and 
Methodism ” (1851) ; “ Tho liestoration 
of Belief” (1855); “The World of 
Mind” (1857); “ Logic in Theology, and 
other Essays” (18.59); “Ultimate Civili- 
sation, and other Essays” (1860); and 
“ The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ” G860). 
See his son’s “Memorials of the Taylor 
Family” (1867). 

Taylor, Canon Isaac, Litt.D., 
LlkD. (b. Stanford Rivers, May 2nd, 
1829). “ Words and Places ” (1865) ; 
“ Memorials, Biographical and Literary, 
of tiie Taylor Family of Ongar ” (1867; ; 
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^‘Etruscan Researches” (1874); “The 
Eti-uscan Language ” (1876) ; “ Greeks 
and Goths ” (187^ ; “ The Alphabet, 
an Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Letters ” (1883) ; “ Leaves from 
ail Egyptian Note-Book ” (1888) ; “ The 
Origin of the Aryans ” (1889), etc. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Bishop of Down 
and Connor and of Di’omore (b. Cam- 
bridge, August l/ith, 1613 ; d. Lisbuni, 
August 13th, 1667). “ Sermon on the 
Gunpowder Treason ” (1638) ; “Of the 
Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy 
by Divine Institution Asserted ” (1642) ; 
“ Psalter of David, with Titles and Col- 
lects, According to the Matter of each 
Psalm” (1644); “Discourse Concerning 
Praj’^er Extempore” (1646); “A Dissua- 
sive from Popery ” (1647) ; ” New and 
Easy Institution of Grammar ” (1647) ; 
“ A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ” (1647) ; “ The Martyrdom of 
King Charles ” (1649) ; “ The Great Ex- 
emplar” (1649); “Holy Living and 
Dying” (1650); “Prayers Before and 
AfterSermon” (1651); “Clcrus Domini” 

« ; “A Course of Seimons for all 
undaies in the Year” (1651-3); 
“A Short Catechism, with an Explication 
of the Apostles’ Creed” (1652) ; “ Dis- 
coui’se of Baptism, its Institution and 
Efficacy” (1652); “The Real Presence 
and Spiritual of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament proved against the Doctrine 
of Transubstautiation ” (1654) : “ The 
Golden Grove” (1655) ; “ IJnum Neces- 
sarium ; or, the Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance” (1655); “Deus Justificatus, 
Two Discourses on Original Sin ” (1656); 
“ A Collection of Polemical and Moral 
Discourses” (1657); “Discourse on the 
Measures and Offices of Friendship ” 
(1657); “The Woriliy Communicant” 
(1660) ; “ Ductor Dubitantium ” (1660) ; 
“ Rules and Advices given to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Down and Connor” 
(1661), etc. “ Works ” in 1819, 1822 
(with Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Works, by Bishop 
Heber) ; 1825 (edited by Bradley) ; 1831 
(edited, with a Life, by Hughes) ; 1834 
, (edited, with a Life, by Croly and 
*Stebbing); 1841 (with a Memoir) ; 1847 
(Heber’s edition, revised by Eden) ; and 
1851 (with an Essay, biogiuphical and 
critical, by Henry Rogers). 

Taylor, John, “The Water Poet” 
(b. Gloucester, about 1580; d. 1654). 
« Travels In Germany” (1617); “Pen- 
niless Pilgrimage” (1618) ; “ The Praise 
of Hei^seed, with the Voyage of Mr. 
R.o^er Bird and the Writer m a Boat 


of Brown Paper ” (1623) ; etc. Publi- 
cation of Complete Works begun by 
Spenser Society in 1867. 

Taylor, Thomas (b. London, May 
15th, 1758 ; d. Walworth, November 1st, 
1835). “ Elements of a New Method of 
Re/isoning on Geometry” (1780); “A 
Dissertation on the Eleusinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries ” (1791); “Disserta- 
tion on Nullities and Diverging Scries ” 
(1801); “The Elements of the T>ue 
Arithmetic of Infinities ” (1809) ; “ The 
Arguments of the Emperor Julian 
against the Christians” (1809); “A 
“ Disse}tation on the Philosophy of 
iiiistotlc ” (1812) ; “ The Elements of a 
New Arithmetical Notation” (1823); 
“ History of the Restoration of Platonic 
Tlieology,” “Theoretic Arithmetic,” and 
various Translations of Apuleius, Aris- 
totle, Hierocles, lamblicus, Julian, 
Maximus Tyrius, Pausanias, Plato, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Sallust, and other 
ancient authors. For Biogi-aphy, see the 
Alheufmm (1835), Knight’s “ Penny 
Cyelo)>a3dia,” Barker’s “Literary Anec- 
dotes,” and “Public Characters” 
(1788-9). 

Taylor, Tom (b. 1817 ; d. July 12th, 
1880). “Diogenes and his Lantern” 
(1849); “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
(1860); “The Philosopher’s Stone” 
(1850); “Prince Dorus” (I860); “Sir 
Roger de Coverley ” (1851); “Our 
Clerks” (1862); “Plot and Passion” 
(1852) ; “ Wittikind and hjs Brothers ” 
(1852); “To Oblige Benson” (1854); 
“A Mighted Being” (1854); “Still 
Waters Run Deep ” (1855); “Helping 
Hands” (1856) ; “Retribution” (1856) ; 
“ Victims ” (1856) ; “ Going to the Bad ” 
(1858) ; “ Our American Cousin ” (1868) ; 
“Nine Points of the Law” (1859V, 
“The House and the Home” (1859); 
“The Contested Election” (1859); 
“The Fool’s Revenge” (1859); “A 
Tale of ,Two Cities” (from Dickens) 
(1860) ; “ The Overland Route ” (1860) ; 
“The Babes in the Wood” (I860); 
“The Ticket-of -Leave Man” (1863); 
“ ’Twixt Axe and Crown ” (1870) ; 
“Joan of Arc” (1870); “Olancarty” 
(1873); “AnneBoleyn” (1876); “An 
Unequal Match ;” besides l^iug the part 
author of “ New Men and Old Acres,” 
“ Masks and Faces,” “ Slave Life,” and 
several other dramas. “ Historical 
Plays” in 1877. He also published 
“The Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” “Leicester Square,” and 
“ Songs and Ballads of Brittany ; ” and 
edited the autobiographies of B. R. Hay- 
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don and G. B. Leslie, and Mortimer 
Collins’s posthumous “ Pen Sketches.” 

Templo, The Bight Rev. 
Frederlek, D.D. (b. November 3Utb, 
1821). “ Sermons Preached in the 

Chapel of Eugby School ” (1862) ; ** The 
Belations between Beligion and Soience ” 
(1886). 

Temple, Sir William (b. London, 
1628; d. Moor Park, Surrey, January 
27th, 1699). “ Observations upon the 

United Provinces of the Netherlands” 
(1673) ; “ Miscellanea on Vaiious Sub- 
jects ” (1680-90); “Memoirs of what 
passed in Christendom from 1672 to 
1679” (1693); “Letters” (edited by 
Bean Swift, 1700); “Letters to King 
Charles II., etc.” (1703) ; and “ Miscel- 
lanea, containing ‘ Four Essays upon 
Ancient and Modem Learning,* ‘The 
Garden of Eiucurus,’ ‘ Heroick Vertue,’ 
and ‘ Poetry ’ ” (1706). 

Tennyson, Alfred, Baroh (b. Somers- 
by, Lincolnshire, August 6th, 1809; d. 
October 6th. 1892). “Poems by Two 
Brothers** (with his brpthcr Charles 
Tennyson, 1827) ; “ Timbuctoo ** (1829) ; 
“ Poems, chiefly Lyrical ** (1830) ; “ No 
More,” “ Anacreontics,** and “ A Frag- 
ment,*’ in The Gem (1831) ; a “ Sonnet.” 
in Tne JUnf/lishmairs Magazine (1831); 
a “Sonnet,” in Yorknlilre Literary Ammal 
(1832); a “Soimet,”ini'V/«?r^if//fjb’,9 Offer- 
(1832) ; “Poems” (1832); “St. 
Agnes,” in The Keepsake (1837) ; 
“Stanzas,” id The Tribute (1837); 
“Poems” (1842); “The New Timon 
and the Poets,” in Tanch (1846) ; “ The 
Princess ** (1817 and I860) ; “ Stanzas,” 
in The Examiner (1819); “Lines,” 
in The Manchester Athenccum Album 
(1850) ; “In Memoriam ’* (I860) ; 

“Stanzas,” in 'The. Keepsake (1851); 
“ Sonnet to W. C. Macready,” m The 
Household Narrative (1861) ; “ Ode on 
the Death of tlie#)ukc of Wellington” 
(1852); “The Third of February,” in 
The Examiner (1852); “Tlie Charge of 
the Light Brigade” in The Examiner 
(1854); “Maud, and other Poems” 
(1855); “Idylls of the King” (Enid, 
Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere) (1859) ; 
“The Grandmother’s Apology,” m Once 
a Week (1859) ; “ Sea Breams,” in Mac- 
millan's Magazine (1860) ; “ Tithohus,” 
in Tlie Comhill Magazine (1860) ; “ The 
Sailor Boy,” in The Victoria Regia (1861) ; 
“Ode: May the First” (1862); “A 
Welcome ** n863) ; *• Attempts at Classic 
Metres .in Quantity,” in The Comhill 
Magazine (1863) ; “ Epitaph on the 

9Q 


Duchess of Kent” (1864); “Enoch 
Ai-den” (1864); “The Holy Grail, and 
otlier Poems *^ (1867) ; “ The Victim,” 
in Good Words (IS6S ) ; “ 1866-6,” in Good 
Words (1868) ; “ A Spiteful Letter ’’ in 
Once a Week (1868) ; “ Wages,” in Mac- 
millan's Magazine (1868) ; ‘ ‘ Lucretius,” 
rss. Macmillan's Magazine (1868); “The 
Window; or, Songs of the Wrens” 
(1870) ; “ The Last Toumamont,” in The 
Contemporary Review (1871); “Gareth 
and Lynette, and other Poems ” (1872) ; 
“A Welcome to Marie Alexandrovna” 
(1874); “Queen Mary” (1875); “Hai’old” 
(1877; ; three sonnets, a translation, “ Sir 
Bichard Grenville,” and “ The Belief of 
Lucknow,” in the Nineteenth Century 
(1877-9); “The Lover’s Tale” (1879); 
a sonnet and “Be Profundis,” in the 
Nineteenth Century (1880) ; “ The Fal- 
con” (1879); “l^oems and Ballads” 
(1881); “The Cup” (1881); “The Promise 
of May” (1882); “Bccket” (1884); 
“ Tii'esuis** (1886) ; ‘ ‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty 
Years After” (1886); “Jubilee Poem” 
(1887): “Demeter,” etc. (1889) ; “ Ayl- 
mer’s Field” (1891); “Tlie Death of 
(Enone,** etc. (1892); “The Forestors** 
(1892). Also the f ollowiim : “Britons, 
;uard your own,” in The Examiner 
1852); “Hands all Bound,” in The 
Examiner (1862) ; and “Bifleraen,fonn!” 
in 'The Times (1859). “ A Selection from 
the Works ” in 1865 ; “ Songs ** in 1871. 
“Works ** in one volume in 1878. “ Con- 
cordance ** in 1869 ; “ Bibliography ” 
(1896). “ Life ” by his son (1897). See 
“Temiysoiiiana ** (1879), and T. H, 
Smith’s “ Notes and Marginalia on 
Alfred Tennyson ” (1873). Analyses of 
“ In Memoriam ” by Tainsh and !h:edk. 
Win. Bobertson. For Criticism, see 
Briraley’s “Essays,” Tuckerrnan’s 
“Essays,” Blsdale’s “Studies in the 
Idylls ” (1878), A. H. Hallam’s “ Be- 
mains,” W. 0. Boscoe’s “Essays,” 
Kingsley’s “ Miscelhinies,” Hutton’s 
“ Essays,” Taiiish’s “ Studies in I'eimy- 
son,” Bayne’s “Essays,” Austin’s “Poe- 
try of the Period,*' J. H. Stirling’s 
“ Essays,” J. H. Ingram in “ The Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures,” A. H. Japp’s 
“Three Great Teachers” (1865), For- 
man’s “Living Poets,” Buchanan’s 
“ Master ^irits,” Stedman’s “ Victorian 
Poets,” “ Lord Tennyson, a Biographical 
Sketch,” by H. J. Jennings (1884), John 
Churton Collins’s “ Illustrations of 
Tennyson ” G891), A. J. Church’s “The 
Laureate’s Country” (1891); Joseph 
Jacob’s “ Tennyson and ‘ In Me- 
moriam ’ ” (1892), G. G. Napier’s 
“Homes and Haunts of . . Tennyson” 
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S ; Mrs. liitchie’s “Becords of 
/sou” (1892), and “Alfred Lord 
Tennjrsou and his Friends” (1893), B. 
Francis’s “The Scenery of Tennyson’s 
Poems” (1893), H. Littledale’s “Essays 
on the I^lls of the King ” (1893), H. S. 
Salt’s “ Tennyson ns a Thinker ” (1893), 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Tennyson; his Art 
and Belation to Modem Life ” (1894). 

Tennyson, Charles. (Sec Tusner, 
Charles Tennyson.) 

Tennyson, Fredeiiok (b. 1807; d. 
1898). “ Days and Houi-s” (1804); “The 
Isles of Greece ”(1890); “ Dji^lme ”(1)891). 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella, Mrs. 
Ritchie, (b. about 1839). “ The Story 
of Elizabeth ” (1863) ; “ The Village on 
the Cliif” (1866); “Five Old Friends, 
and a Young Prince ” (1868) ; “ To 
Esther, and other Sketches” (1869); 
“Old Kensington” (1872); “Toilers 
and Spinsters, and other Essays ” (1873) ; 
“Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories ” 

n ; “ Miss Angel ” (1875); “ Madame 
vigne” (1881); “A Book of 
Sibyls ” (1883) ; “Miss I) 3 unoud ” (1885) ; 
“Records of Tennj’^son, Ruskin, and 
Browning ” (1892) ; “ Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson, and his Friends ” (1893) ; 
“ Chapters from Some Memoirs ” (1894). 
Works in 1875-6. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace 

(b. Calcutta, Aug. 12th, 1811 ; d. Ken- 
sington, Dec. 21th, 1863). “Flore et 
Zephyr” '(London and Paris, . 1836) ; 
“ The Paris Sketch Book ” (1840) ; “ The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon,” and “ The 
Chronicle of the Drum” (1841) ; “The 
Irish Sketch Book ” (1843) ; “ Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo ” 
(1845); “Vanity Fair” (1847); “Mre. 
Perkins’s Ball ” (1847) ,* “ Our Street ” 
(1848); “Dr. Birch and his Young 
Fiiends” ( 
dennis” 

Bowena” (1850); “ The Kickleburyson 
nsfir — 


(1849); “ The History of Pen- 
(1849-50) ; “ Rebecca and 


the Rhine ** (1861) ; “ Esmond ” (1852) ; 
“The Newcomes” (1855); and i*The 
Virginians” (1857) ; hesidos the follow- 
ing, contributed to The Jlornhill Maga~ 
zinc, Fraser"* s Magazine, and Punch : — 
“The Hoggarty Diamond,” “Catherine,” 
“Barry Lyndon,’* “Jeamos’s Diary,” 
“The Book of Snobs,” “Roundabout 
Papers,” “Level the Widower,” “The 
Adventures of Philip,” “ Denis Duval,” 
and “ Novels by Eminent Hands.” See 
also his lectures on “ The Four Georges,” 
“The English Humorists of the 
. Eighteenth Century,” and “ The Or- 
el:^ of Piixdico.” For Biography, see 


“ Thackomyana ” (187^ ; “ Thackeray, 
the Humorist and Mian of Letters” 
(1864) ; Trollope’s “ Thackeray ” (1879) ; 
and a Selection from his Letters which 
appeared in Scrihter's M^azinein 1887, 
and was afterwards published in volume 
form. For Criticism, see Rosco^ “ Es- 
says,” Senior’s “Essays on Fiction,” 
Hannay’s “Characters and Sketches,” 
and “ Studies on Thackeray,” etc. 

Thirlwall, Connop, Bishop of St. 
David’s (b. 1797; d. 1875). “Essay on St. 
Luke,” translated from Schleiermacher 
(1825) ; “ History of Greece ” (1834-47) ; 
“The Triictarian Controversy” (184‘^; 
“ Dr. Newman on Development” G848); 
“The Gorham Case” (1851); “Essays and 
Reviews ” ( 1 863) ; ‘ ‘ The V atican Council ’ ’ 
(1872). The last five treatises were re- 
published in his “ Remains, Literary 
and Theological ” (1877). See “ Lettera 
of Bishop Thirlwall,” edited by Perowne 
and Rev. L. Stokes (1881) ; and “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall,” edited by Dean 
Sbinley(1881). 


Thomas, Annie, Mrs. Pender Cudlip, 
(b. 1838). “The Cross of Honour” 
(1863) ; “ False Coloui-s ” (1869) ; “ ‘ He 
Cometh Not,’ She Said” (1873); “No 


Alternative” (1874); “Blotted Out” 
(1876); “A London Season” (1879); 
“ Eyre of Blendon ” (1881) ; “ Society’s 
Puppets ” (1882) ; “ Friends and Lovers” 
(1883); “Tenifer” (1883); “KateVali- 
ant” (1884); “No Medium” (1886); 
“Love’s a Tyrant” Q888) ; “That 
Other Womau ” (1889) ; “ The Sloane 
Square Scandal,” etc'. (1890); “On the 
Children” -xlSOO); “The Love of a 
Lady” (1890); “That Affair” (i89D; 
“Old Dacres’ Darling” (1892); “The 
Honom’able Jane” (1892); “Utterly* 
Mistaken” (1893); “A Girl’s Folly 
(1894) ; “ No Hero, but a Man ” (1894) ; 
“ False Pretences ” (1895) ; “ Four 

Women in the Case ” ( 


Thompson, Francis. “ Poems ” 
(1893); “Sister Songs” (1895); “New 
Poems” (1897). 


Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart. (b. 

1820). “ Practical Lithotomy and Litho- 
trity” (1863) ; “A Catalogue of Bluo 
and White Nankin Porcelam ” (1878) ; 
“Charley Kingston’s Aunt” (1885); 
“All But” (1886); “Modem Crema- 
tion ” (1089), etc. 


Thomson, James (b. 1700 ; d. 1748). 
“ Winter ” (172^ ; “ Summer ” (1727) ; 
“Britannia^’ (1727) ; “ Spring” (1728) ; 
“ Sophonisba ’’ (1729) ; “ Autunm ” 
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(1730); “I-iberty” (1734. aud 1736); 
‘ * Aganaenmon ” (173^; “Edward and 
Leonora’’ (1739); “Alfred” (mth 
Mallet. 1740); “Tancred and Sigis- 
munda ” (1746) ; “ The Castle of 

Indolence” (1748); and “ Qoriola- 
ntls” (ld49). Works and Life by Mur- 
doch, in 1762 ; with Memoir and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 1830 ; with a 
Life, critical dissertation, and notes, by 
Gilfillan, in 1853 ; and by Robert Bell, 
in 1865. See also the Life by Buchan 

S ; the Miscellanies of the Philo- 
a Society (1857-58) • and ah Essay 
by^^Barante, in his “ iStudes ” (Paris, 

ThoniBon, James (“B. V.”) (b. 
Port Glasgow, 1834; d. 1882). “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” etc. (1880); 
“ Vane’s Story, and Other Poems ” 

e ; “ A Voice from the Nile, and 
Poems ” (1883) ; “ Shelley,” 

poetry and prose (1884). “Life,” by 
H. o. Salt, with selections (1889). 
“Poetical Works,” edited, with Memoir, 
byB. Dobell (1895). 


Thomson, Sir Willlaih. now Lord 
Kelvin (b. 1824). “ The Linear Motion 
of Heat” (1842); “Secular Coating of 
the Earth ’’ (1852) ; “ Electrodynamics 
of Qualities of Metals” (1855); “Trea- 
tise on Natural Philosophy ” (1867) ; 
“Papers on Electrostatics and Magnet- 
ism ”(1872); “Tables for Facilitating 
the Use of Sumner’s Method at Sea ” 

S ; “Mathematical and Physical 
8 ” (188^ ; “ Popular Lectures 
and Addresses ” (1891-4). 

Thomson, 'William, ArShbishop of 
York (b, Whilsehaven, February 11th, 
1819 ; d. December 2r)th, 1890). “ Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought” (1842); 
“ The Atoning Work of Christ ” (1863) ; 
“Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel” (1861) ; “ Life in the Light of 
God’s Word” (18^8); “Word, Work, 
and Will ” (1879). Editor of “ Aids to 
Faith ” (1861). Biographical Sketch by 
C. Bullock, entitled “ The People’s 
Archbishop. ’’ 


Thornhury, George Walter (b. 

London, 1828; d. June lltb, 1876). 
“Lays and Legends of the New World ” 
(1851); “Monarchs of the Main ” (1855); 
“ Sh^espeore’s Ei^land ” (1856) ; “Art 
and Nature at' Home and Abroad ” 

S ; “Songs of Cavaliers and Round- 
” (1867); “Every Man his own 
Trumpeter” (1858); a “Life of J. M. W. . 
Turner, R.A.^’ (1862) ; “ True as Steel ” 
(1863); “Wildfire” (1864); “Haunted 


London” (1865) ; ‘ * Tales for the Mariner” 

e ; “Greatheart” (1866); “The 
s Courtship ” (1869) ; “ Old Stories 
Retold” (1869); “A Tour Bound Eng- 
land” (1870); “Criss Cross Journeys” 
(1873) ; “ Old and New London” (vols. 
i. and ii.), and “ Historical and Legend- 
ary Ballads and Songs ” (1875).' 

Tickoll, Thomas (b. Bridokirk, 
Cumberland, 1686; d. 1740). “The 
Prospect of Peace ; ” “ The Royal Pi’o- 
gress ; ” a translation of the first book of 
“ nie Iliad ; ” “A Letter to Avignon ; ” 
“ Kensington Gardens ; ” “ Thoughts on 
a Picture of Charles I. ; ” “To the Earl 
of Warwick, on the Death of Mr. Addi- 
son ; ” and other pieces. See the “ Life,” 
by Dr. Johnson, "and the “ Spectator.” 

Tillotson, John, Arclibishop of 
Canterbury (b. Sowerby, near H^ifax, 
1630 ; d. November 20th, 1694). “ The 
Rule of Faith” (1666); “Sermons” 
(1671), etc. Works (1752), with Birch’s 
“Life.” 

TIndal, Matthew, LL.D. (b. Devon- 
shire, 1657 ; d. August 16tn, 1733). 
“ Concerning Obedience to the Supreme 
Powers, and the Duty of Subjects 
in all Revolutions” (1694); an “Es- 
say concerning the Laws of Nations 
and the Rights of Sovereigns ” (1695) ; 
“ The Rights of the Christian Church 
asserted against the Romish, with .a 
Pi’oface Concerning the Government of 
the Church of Eiirfand as by Law Es- 
tablished” (1706); a “Defence of the 
Rights of the Church against W. Wotiion 
(1707); “A Second Defence” (1708); 
“The Jacobitism, Perjuiy, and i?opery 
of tho High Church Priests” (1710); 
“ Clmstianity as Old as the Creation” 
(1730). See Lechler’s “ Geschichte des 
Euglischen Deisinus” (Stuttg., 1841); 
Hunt’s “Religious Thought in England” 
(vol. ii., 1871); and Leslie Stephen’s 
“ English Thought” (vol. i., 1870). 

Toland, Janus Junius, afterwards 
John (b. Redcastle, Ireland, November 
30th, 1670 ; d. Putney, March 11th, 
1722). “Christianity not Mysterious” 
(1696); “ Sooiiiiariism Truly Stated” 
(1706); “ Pantheistioon ” (1760), etc. 
“ Memoir ” (1726). Sec references iu 
preceding article. 

Tooke, John Home ,(b. London, 
June 25tli, 1736 ; d. Wimbledon, March 
19th, 1812). “The Petition of an 

Englishman” (1765); “Letter to Mr. 
Dunning ” (1778) ; “ The Diversions of 
Purley” (1786-1805); “Letter on the 
Reported Marriage of the Piinto of 
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Wales” (1787). Memoir by Hamilton 
, in 1812, and' by Stephens in 1813. See 
the “Life”byEeid; 

Torrens, William Torrens Mao- 
CuUagh (b. October, 1813; d. AbrU 
2Gth, 1894). **On the Uses and Study 
of History ” (1842); Industrial History 
of Free Nations ” (1846) ; “ Memoirs of 
. . . R. L. Shiel” (1855); “Life and 
Times of Sir J. R. G. Graham ” (1863) ; 
“Empire in Asia: How We Game by 
It ” (1872) ; “ Memoirs of William . . . 
Second Viscount Melbourne ” (1878) ; 
“Pro-Consul and Tribune: Wellesley 
and O'Coimell” (1879); “Reform of 
Procedure in Parliament” (1881); 
“ Twenty Years in Parliament ” (1893) ; 
“ History of Cabinets ” (1894). 

Tourneur, Cyril (circa 1600). 
“ The Ti'ansformcd Metamorphosis ” 
(1600); “The Revenger’s Tragedic” 
y607) ; “A Funerall Poem upon tiie 
Death of Sir Francis Vore, Mght” 

S ; “The Atheist’s Tragedy; or, the 
it Man’s Revenge” (1611); and “A 
Griefe on the Death of Prince Henrie, 
expressed in a broken Elegie, according 
to the Nature of such a Sorrow ” (1613). 
Works (1878). 

Traill, Henry Duff, D.C.L. (b. 

Blackheath, August 14th, 1842). 

‘ Stemo ’ ’ (1882) ; ‘ ‘Recaptured Rhymes ’ ’ 
(1882); “The New Lucian” (1884); 
“ Coleridge ” (1884) ; “ Shaftesbury ” 

(1886) ; “ William III.” (1888) ; “ Straf- 
ford” (1889); “Saturday Songs” (1890); 
“The Marquis of Salisbury” (1890); 
“Number Twenty: Fables and Fan- 
tasies ” (1892) ; “Barbarous Britishers ” 
(1890); “Life of Sir John Franklin” 
(1896); “Lord Cromer” (1897). Editor 
6f Literature, 

Trench, Richard Ghenevix, D.D., 

Archbishop of Dublin (b. Dublin, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1807 ; d. 1886). “ Sabba- 
tion. Honor Neale, and Other Poems,” 
“The Story of Justin Martyr,” 
“ Genoveva,” “Elegiac Poems,” and 
“ Poems from Eastern Sources.” Also 
“ Notes on tlie Parables ” (1841) ; 
“Notes on the Miracles” (1846); 
“The Lessons in Proverbs” (1863); 
■“ The Seimon on the Mount, os Illus- 
trated from St. Augustine,” “ Sacred 
Latin Poetyy,” “ St. Augustine as an 
Interpreter of Scripture,” “Synonyms 
of the New Testament” (1854); “The 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia 
Minor,” “An Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Calderon,” “Deficiencies 
in Sixty Emc^lish Dictionaries,” “A 


Glossaiy of English Words used in 
Different Senses,” “ The Authorised 
Version of the New Testament, with 
Thoughts on its Revision,” “The 
Study of Words,” “English Past and 
Pi-esent” (1855); “Gustavus Adolphus” 
“ Social Aspects of tlie Thirty. "Years’ 
War,” “ A Household Book of English 
Poetry,” “Notes on the Greek of the 
New Testament,” “The Salt of the 
Earth,” “Shipwrecks of Faith,” 
“Studies in the Gospels,” “The Sub- 
jection of the Creature to Vanity,” 
“Spionyms of the New Testament,” 
“ Plutarch” (1874) ; “ Medifcval Churdi 
History” (1878); “Westminster and 
Other Sermons” (1888). Letters, etc., 
edited by Miss M. M. F. Trench (1888) : 
Collected Poems (1865). 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto (b. 

1838). “Horace at the University of 
Athena ” (1861) ; “ Letters of a (Com- 
petition Wallah ” (1864) ; “ Cawnpore ” 
(18(55) ; “ Speeches on Army Reform ” 
(lt>70) ; “ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay ” (1876) ; “ The Early Times 
of Charics James Fox” (1880); “The 
American Revolution ” (1899). 

Tristram, Canon Henry Baker, 
D.D., LL,D. (b. May 11th, 1822). “ The 
Great Sabira” (1860); “The Land of 
Israel” (1865); “Natural Histoiy of 
the Bible” (1867); “The Land of 
Moab” (1873); “Pathways of Pales- 
tine” (1881-82); “Eastern Customs in 
Bible Lands” (1894), etg. 

Trollope, Anthony (b. April 24th, 
1815; d. December 6th, 1882). “The 
Macdermols of Bally cloran ” (1847) ; 
“ The Kellys and the O’Kellys ” (1848) ; 
“LaVend^” (1850); “The Warden” 
(1855); “The Three Clerks” (1857);- 
“ Barchester Towers ” (1857) ; “ Doctor 
Thome” (1858); “The Bertrams” 
(1859); “Castle Richmond” (1860); 
“Framley Par8onag<,” (1861); “Tales 
of All Countries” (1861); “Orley 
Farm” (1862); “Rachel Ray” (1863); 
“Tlie Small House at Allington” (1864) ; 
“ Can 'You Forgive Her?” (1864); “The 
Belton Estate” (1865); “Miss Macken- 
zie” (1865); “The Last Chronicles of 
Barset” (1867); “ The Claverings” (1867); 
“Lotta Schmidt and Other Stories” 
(1867); “He Knew He was Right” 
(1869); “Phineas Phinn” (1869); “An 
Editor’s Tales” (1870) ; “ Sir Hany Hot- 
spur” (1870); “ The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton ” (1870) ; “ Ralph the Heir ” (1871) ; 
“ The Eustace Diamonds ” (1872); “Tne 
Golden Lion of Grandpfire” (1872); 
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'‘Phineas Redux*^ (1873); Harry 
Heathcote” (1874); “ Lady Amia” (1874); 
‘^Tho Prime Minister” (1876); “The 
Way W'e Live Now” (1876); “The 
American Senator ” (1877); “ Is he Popen- 
joy ? ” g878) ; “ Cousm Henry ” (1879) ; 
and otKer novels ; besides “ The West 
Indies and tlie Spanish Main ” (1869) ; 
“Noi-th America” (1862); “Hunting 
Sketches” (1866) ; “ Clergymen of the 
Church of England ’ * (1866) : ‘ ‘ Travelling 
Sketches” (1866); “Australia and New 
Zealand” ^873); “New South Wales 
and Queensland” (1874); “South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia” (1874); 
* ‘ Victoria and Tasmania ” (1874) : “ South 
Africa” (1878); “Thackeray” (1879); 
“Avila’s Angel” (1881); Autobiography 

Trollope, Mrs. Frances (b. Heck- 
field, 1779; d. Eloreuce, October 6th, 
1863). Wrote “ Domestic Manners of 
the Americans” (1832); “The Refuge 
in America” (1832); “The Abbess” 

S ; “The Adventui'es of Jonathan 
son Whitlaw ” (1836) ; “ The Vicar 
of WrexhiU” (1837); “A Romance of 
Vienna” (1838); “ IWiordyu Cliff” 
(1838); “Widow Bamaby ” (1838) ; 
“Michael Armstrong; or, the Factory 
Boy” (1839);' “One Fault” (1839); 
“ The Widow MarricKl (1840) ; “ 'llio 
Blue Belles of England” (1841); 
“Charles Chesterfield” (1841); “The 
Ward of Thorpe Combe ” (1842) ; “ Hai’- 
grave ” (1843) Jessie Phillips ” (1843) ; 
“The Laurringtons ” (1843); “Young 
Love” (1814); “Petticoat Govern- 
ment,” “ Father Eustace,” and “ Uncle 
Walter” (1862); and “The Life and 
Adventures of a Clover Woman.” 

Trollope, Thomas Adolphus (b. 

April 29th, 1810; d. November 11th, 
1892). “ A Decade of Italian Women ” 
(^1849); “ Impressions of a Wanderer in 
Italy” (I860); “Catherine de Medici” 
(1859) ; “ Filippo Strozzi ” (1860) ; “ Paul 
the Pope and Paul the Friar ” (1860) ; 
“La Beata” (1861); “Marietta” 
(1862); “Giulio Mahitesta” (1863); 
“ Beijpo "the Conscript ” (1864) ; “ Lin- 
disfam Chase” (1861); “History of 
the Commonwealth of Florence ” (1865) ; 
“ Gemma (1866) ; “ The Dream Num- 
bers” (186^; “ Diamond Cut Diamond” 
(1875) ; “ Tne Papal Conclaves ” (187^ ; 
“ A Family Party at the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s” (1877); a “Life of Pope Pius 
IX.” (1877); “ A Peep behind the Scenes 
at Rome” (1877), and other works, 
indudiug “ What I Remember (1887- 


89). Edited “ Italy : from the Alps to 
Mount iEtna ” (1876), etc. 

Tullooh, Principal John, D.D. (b. 

Perthshire, 1810 ; d, February 13th, 
1886). “ Theism ” (1855) ; “ Leaders of 
the Reformation” (1859); “EngUsh 
Puritanism and its Leaders” (1861); 
“ Beginning Life ” (1862) ; “ The Chi’ist 
of the Gospels and tiie Christ of Modem 
Criticism ” (1864) ; “ Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Century” (1874); 
“ Some Facts of Religion and of Life ” 
(1877) ; “ The Church of tlie Eighteenth 
Century ” (1881) ; “ Modem Theories in 
Philosophy and Religion” (1884); 
“Unity and Variety of tlie Clmrchcs of 
Christendom ” (1884) ; “ National Reli- 
gion in Theory and Fact” (1886); 
“Religious Tliought in Britain during 
the Niueteonth Century” (18^6). Me- 
moir by Mrs. Oliphant (1888). 

Tapper, Martin Forquhar, D.C,L. 

(b. London, July 17th, 1810; d. Novem- 
ber 2Uth, 1889). “ Geraldine and other 
Poems” (1838); “Proverbial Pliilo- 
sophy” (1838, 1842, 1867); “ The Modem 
Pyramid ” (1839) ; “ An Author’s Mind ” 
(1841); “The Twins” (1841); “The 
Crock of Gold” (1844); “Hactenus, a 
Budget of Lyrics ” (1848) ; “ Sun-ey : a 
Rapid Review of its Principal Persons 
and Places” (1849); “King Alfred’s 
Poems in English Metre ” (1850)'; 
“ Hymns of all Nations, in Thirty 
Languages” (1851); “Ballads for the 
Times, and other Poems” (1852); 
“Heart,” a tale (1853); “Probabili- 
ties : an Aid to Faith ” (1854) ; “ Lyrics ” 
(1855); “Stephen Laiigion ; or, the 
Days of King John” (1858); “Rides 
and Reveries of Mr. iEsop Smith ” 
(1858); “Three Hundred Sonnets” 
(I860); “Cithara: Lyrics” (1863); 
“ Twenty - one Protestant BoJlads ” 
(1868) ; “ A Creed and Hymns ” (1870) ; 
“Fifty Protestant Ballads” (ISH); 
and “Washington” (1877); “My Life 
as an Author ” (1886). 

Turner, CliarleB Tennyson (b. 

Soraersby, July 4th, 1808 ; d. April 25th, 
1879). “Sonnets” (1864); “Small 
Tableaux” (1868) ; and “Sonnets, Lyrics, 
and Translations ” (1873). JSee TBNmr- 
SON, Alpeed, Babon, suprUf and Nine- 
teenth Century, September 1879. 

Tnmer. Sharon (b. London, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1768 ; d. London, February 
13th, 1847). “History of the Anglo- 
Saxons” (^1799-1806) ; “A Vindication of 
the Geuumeuess ox the Antient British 
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Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch 
Hen, and Merdhin, with Specimens of 
the Poems” (1803); “A History of 
England from the Norman Oouquest to 
1509” (1814-23); “1^-olusions on the 
Present Greatness of Britain, on Modern 
Poetry, and on the Present Aspect of 
the World” (1819) ; a “History of tire 
Heignof Henry VIII.” (1826) ; a “ His- 
tory of the licigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth” (1829); “The Sacred 
History of the World ” (1832) ; and 
“Richard III.,” a poem (1845). 


Dialogue ; ” “ Pathway to Scripture ; ” 
and revision of the New Testament ** 
(1534). A Life of Tyndale, and 
Selections from liis Writings, in vol. 
i. of Richmond’s “Fathers of the 
Church.” See also the “ Life ” by Offor 
(1836), and that by Demaus (1871). The 
Works were published (with those of 
Frith and Barnes) in 1573 (with those of 
Frith 1831), and edited by Walter, in 
1848-50. Consult Eadie’s “ TTis tniy of 
the English Bible ” and Morley’s “Eng- 
lish Writers,” vol. vii. 


Tylor, Edward B., D.C.L., LL.D. 

(b. Camberwell, October 2ud, 1832). 
“Anahuac, or Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans” (1861); “Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind” (1865): 
“ Primitive Culture ” (1871) ; “ Anthro- 
polog:^^’^^^1881) ; “Life of Dr. Rollcs- 


Tynan, Katharine. (See Hinkson, 
Mbs. Kathabine.) 


Tyndale, William (b. Gloucester- 
shire, 1;484 (?) ; d. Vilvorde, October 
6th, 1536). “The Obedyence of a 
Christen Man, and how Christen Rulers 
Ought to Govorne” (1528); “The 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon” (1528); 
“Exposition on 1 Corinthians vii., with 
a Prologue, wherein all Christians are 
exhorted to read the Scriptures” (1529); 
“ The Practysc of Prelates : whether the 
Kynges Graco may be sepai’ated from 
hys Queue, because she was hys Brothers 
Wyfe” (1530) ; “ A Compendious Inti-o- 
duccion, Pi’ologue, or Preface unto the 
Pistle of St. Paul to the Roinayns ” 
(1530); a translation of “The Fyrst Boke 
of Moses called Genesis [with a preface 
and prologue shewiiige the use of the 
Scripture] ” (1530) ; “ The Exiiositioii of 
the Fyrst Epistle of Seyiit John, with a 
Prologge before it by W. T.” (1531) ; 
“The Supper of the Lorde after the 
tiaie Meanying of the Sixte of J olm and 
the xi. of the fyrst Epistle to the Coriu- 
thias, whereunto is added an Epistle to 
the Reader, and incidentally in the Ex- 
position of tlie Supper is confuted the 
Letter of Master More against Jolm 
Fyrth” (1533); “A Brief e Declaration 
of the Sacraments expressing the fyrst 
Qriginail, how they come up and were 
institute,” etc. (1538); “An Exposicion 
upon the v., vi. , vii. Chapters of Mathew, 
Wych three cliapiters are the Keye and 
the Doro of the Scripture, and the re- 
storing again of Moses Lawc, corrupt by 
the. Scribes and Pharisees, etc.” (1548) ; 
“An Answer unto Sir Thomas More’s 


Tyndall, John, LL.D. (h. Leighton 
Bridge, near Carlow, Ireland, August 
21, 1820; d. December 4th, 1893). “The 
Glaciem of the Alps ” (1B60) ; “ Moun- 
taineering” (1861); “A Vacation Tour ” 
(1862); “Heat considered as a Mode 
of Motion-” (1863); “On Radiation” 
(1865) ; “ Sound ” (1867) ; “ Faraday as 
a Discoverer” (1808); “Lectures on 
Light” (1869); “The Imaginatiou in 
Science” (1870) ; “Fragments of Science 
for Unscientific People ” (1871) ; “Hours 
of Exercise in tlie Alps ” (1871) ; “ Con- 
trihutions to Molecular Physics ” (1872); 
“Tiic Forms of Water in Clouds aud 
Rivers, Ice and Glaciers” (1872) ; “ Lec- 
tures on Light” (1873); “ Address de- 
livered before the Biitish Association ” 
(1874) ; “ On the Traubmission of Sound 
by the Atmosphere” (1874); “Lessons 
in Electricity” (1876); ** Fomentation” 
(1877) ; “ Essays on the Floating Matter 
of tlic Air ” (1881) ; “ Fragments” 
(1891), etc. 

Tytler, l^atrlck Fraser (b. Edin- 
burgh, August 30th, 1791 ; d. Great 
Malvern, Worcestershire, December 
24th, 1849). “Life of the Admirable 
Crichton” (1819); “Sir Thomas Craig 
of liiccarton” (1823); “The Scottish 
Worthies” (1832); “Sii- Walter Ra- 
leigh” (1833) ; and “ Kiiig Henry VIII. 
and his Coni empororieii-” (1837) ; besides 
liis “ History of Scotland ’’ (1828-1843) ; 
“ England under the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary” <1839); “Historical 
View of the Progi'ess of Discovery on 
the Northern Coasts of Ameiica.” See 
Burgon’s “ Memoir of P. F. T.” (1869), 
and the sketch prefixed by Small to the 
last edition of the “ History of Scotland.” 


U 

UdaU, Nlobolas (b. Hampshire, 
about 1506 ; d. 1556). “ Ralph ^ister 
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Doister ” (about 1553). See Alberts Be- 
print (1869), and Morley’s “English 
writers,” vols. viii, and xi. 


Vanbrush, Sir John (b. 1666; d. 
March ‘26th, 1726). “The Relapse” 
(1697); “The Provoked Wife” (1698); 
“.^sop” Q698); “The Pilgrims” 
(1700); “The Confederacy” (1705). 
See Leigh Hunt’s Biographical and 
Critical notice ; The Athenceuni, January 
19th, 1861 ; and Motes and Queries^ 2iid 
Series, iii., iv., xi. 

Vaughan, Very Rev. Charles John, 

D.D. (b. 1816; d. 1897). “ Memorials of 
Harrow Sundays ” (1859) ; “ The Church 
of the First Days” (1861-65) ; “ Twelve 
Discourses on Liturgy and Worship” 
(1867) ; “Christ Satisfying the Instincts 
of Humanity ” (1870) ; “ Sundays in the 
Temple” (1871); “Temple Sermons” 
(1881); “university Sermons” (1888); 
“ Pi’ayers of Jesus Christ ” (1891) ; 
Restful Thoughts in Restless Times ” 

1893) ; “ Last Words in the Temple 
Church” (1894), oto. 

Vaughan, Henry (b. Newton, neai* 
Brecon, 1621 ; d. April 23rd, 1696). 
“ Poems, with the Tenth Satyre of 
Juvenal Englished ” (1646) ; “ Silex 
Scintillans” (1650-65); “ Olor Icanus” 
(1651) ; “ TheMount of Olives ” (1652) ; 
“ Flores Soutudinis ” (1654) ; and 
“ Thalia Rediviva ” (1678). Poems 
fl847). Complete Works^ edited by 
Uro^rt (1871). See the Biography by 
Lyte. 

Veltoh, John, LL.D. (b., Peebles, 
October 24th, 1829; d. September 3rd, 

1894) . “ The Tweed and other Poems ” 

(187o) ; “ Lucretius and the Atomic 
^eoiy” (1875)^ “The History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border ” (1877); 
“ Institutes of Logic ” (1885) ; “ The 
Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry ” 
(1887); “Merlin and otlier Poems” 
(1889) ; “ Essays in Philosophy ” (1889) ; 
“ Dualism and Monism,” etc. (1896) ; 
“ Memoirs of Dugald Stewart and Sir 
William Hamilton,” etc. 


Waco, Rev. Principal Henry, D.D4 

(b, London, December 10th, 1836). 

“ Christianity and Morality ” (1876) ; 


“Ethics of Belief” (1877); “Founda- 
tions of Faith” (1880); “The Gospel 
and its Witnesses ” (1883) ; “ Some Cen- 
tral Points of our Lord’s Ministry ” 
(1890). Joint editor of “A Dictionary 
of Christian Biography” and of “A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers.” Editor of “The 
Speitker’s Commentary on the Apo*‘ 
crypha.” 

Wace, Maistre (h. Jersey, about 
1112 ; d. about 1 174). “ Ohroniquos des 

Dues do Normandie ” (1825) ; “ Lo 

Roman de Rou” (1827, now ed. 1876, 
English translation 1 837) ; “ Le Roman de 
Brut” (1836-38); “Vie de Saint Nico- 
las ” (1850) ; “ Vies dc la Vierge Marie 
et de S. George” (1859). See The 
litdrospeetive Jteview (November, 1853); 
Wriglit’s “ Biographia Literaria ; ” Mor- 
ley’s “ English Writers,” vol. iii. ; and 
Pluqiiet’s “Notice sur Ta Vie et les 
Merits de Robert Waeo.” 

Wakefield, Gilbert (b. Nottingham, 
February 22iid, 1766 ; d. London, Sept- 
ember 9th, 1801). “Poeniata Latino 
partim scripta, partim retldita” ri776) ; 
“ An Essay ou Inspiration ” (1781) ; “A 
Plain and Short Account of the Nature 
of Baptism ” (1781) ; “ An Enquiry into 
the Opinions of the Christian Wiiters of 
tho Three First Centuries concerniug the 
Person of Jesus Christ” (1784); “Re- 
marks on the Internal EvuJenco of the 
Chi4Btian Religion ” (1789) ; “ Silva Cri- 
tica ” (1789-95) ; “ An Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Propriety of Public 
or Social Worship ” (1792) ; “ Evidences 
of Christianity ” (1793) ; “ An Examina- 
tion of the ‘ Age of Reason,’ by Thomas 
Piiinc” (1794); “A Reply ta Thomas 
Paine’s Second Part of the ‘Ago of 
Reason’” (1795); “Observations on 
Pope” (1796); and “A Reply to some 
Parts of tho Bishop of Llaiidarf’s Address 
to the People of (ireat Britain ” (1798). 
His Memoirs, written by liimself, in 
1792, new cd. 1804 ; liis “ CoiTespond- 
ence with Cliaiios James Fox,” in 1813. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. (h. Monmouthshire, Janu- 
ary 8th, 1 822). “ Travels in the Amazon 
and Rio Negro ” (1863) : “ Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection ” 
(1870) ; “ The Geographical Distribution 
of Animals ’ ’ ( 1876) ; ‘ ‘ Tropical Natui'e ’ ’ 
(1878); “Australasia” (1878); “The 
Psycho-Physiological Sciences and their 
Assailants” (1878); “Island Life” 
(1880) ; “ Land Natioiialisation ” (1882) ; 
“Forty-Five Years of Registration 
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Statistics ” (1884) ; “ Barwiuism” (1889), 
etc. 


Waller, Edmund (b. Ooleshill, 
Hertfordshire, March 2nd, 1605; d. 
Beuconstield, October 21st, 1687). 

“Poems (1645, new ed., with “ Life,” 
by Bell, 1871). Works in prose and 
verse, • 1729. See Johnson’s “ Lives,” 
etc. 


Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of 
Oxford (b. October 5th, 1717 ; d.' March 
2nd, 1797). “JEdes Walpoliana3; or a 
Description of the Pictures at Houghton 
Hall, the Seat of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Eoi’l of Oxford ” (1752) ; “ Catalogue of 
the Royal and Noble Authors of Eng- 
land, with Lists of ti\eir Works ” (1758) ; 
“Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Vei’se” 
(1758) ; “Catalogue of tlie Collections of 
Pictures of the Duke of Devonshire” 
‘ ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 


land” (1762-71); “Catalogue of En- 
gravers who have been born or resided 
in England” (176;i) ; “The Castle of 
Otranto” (1765); “Historic Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of King Richard 
III.” (1768) ; “ The Mysterious Mother ” 
(1768) ; “ Miscellaneous Antimiities ” 

y772); “Description of the Villa of 
Horace Walpole at Strawbenw Hill” 

S ; “ LetW to the Editor of the 
ilanios of Thomas Chatterton” 
(1779) ; “ Hieroglyphick Tales ” (1785) ; 
** Essay on Modern Gardening ” (1785) ; 
“ Hasty Productions ” (1791) ; “Memoirs 
of the Last Ten Years (1751-60) of the 
Reign of George II.” (1812); Reminis- 
cences ” (1818) ; “ Memoirs of the Reign 
of King George III., from liis Accession 
to 1771 ” (1845); “ Journal of the Reign 
of George III., from 1771 to 1783” 
(1859) ; and several minor publications. 
“ Memoirs,” edited by Eliot Warburton, 
in 1851; “The Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Oxford” edited by 
Peter Cunningham, in 1857). See 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Scott’s “Bio- 
gmphies,” “Lettres de la Marquise du 
Denand 5 Horace Walpole” (Paris, 
1864) ; and Henry Austin Dobson’s 
“ Horace Walpole ” (1890). 


.Walpole, Spencer, LL.D. (b. Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1839). “ Life of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval” (1874); “A 
History of England from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1816 ” (1878-86) ; 
“Life of Lord John RusselP’ (1889); 
“ The Land of Home Rule ” (1893), etc. 


Walton, Izaak (b. Stafford, August 
9th, 1593 ; d. Winchester, December 16th, 
1683). Lives of Donne (1640) ; Wotton 


(1651); Hooker (1665); Herbert (1670); 
and Sanderson (1678), the first four pub- 
lished together in 1671 ; “The Compleat 
Angler: or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation” (1653). Life by Dr. Zouch 
in 1814. See also the Lives by Hawkins, 
Nicholas, and Dowling, and Shepherd’s 
“Waltoniana” (1879). 

Warburton, William, Bishop of 
Gloucester (b. Newark, December . 24th, 
1698; d. Gloucester, June 7th, 1779). 
“ Miscellaneous IVanslatJous, in Prose 
and Verse, from Roman Poets, Omtors, 
and Historians ” (1714); “A Critical and 
Plnlosopliical Inquiry into the Causes of 
Prodigies and Miracles, as related by 
Historians, etc.” (1727) ; “ The Alliance 
between Church and State ”(1736); “The 
Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated” 
(1737-41); “A Vindication of Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Man ” ’ (^1 740) ; a Commeiiteiy 
on the same worlc (1742); “Julian” 
(1750) ; “ The Principles of Naiui*al and 
Revealed Religion, occasionally opened 
and explained ” (1753-54) ; “A View of 
Lord Boliugbroke’s Philosophy” (1766) ; 
“The Doctrine of Grace” (1762\ and 
some minor publications. Works edited 
by Bishop Hurd in 1788. Literary Re- 
mains in 1841. His “Letters to the 
Hon. Cliaiies Yorke from 1752 to 1770,” 
privately pnntcd in 1812. Dr. Parr 
edited in 1789 “Tracts by Warburton 
and a Wnrburtonian,” and in 1808, 
“ Letters from a late eminent Prelate to 
one of liis Friends” (Hurd). Works 
(1811). Life by Rev. Watson in 

1863. iSt'calso “Bibliotlieca Parriana,” 
27tc Qunrtvrhf lie view for Jime, 1812, 
1 saac d’ Israeli’ s ^ * Quarrels of Authors, ’ ’ 
Hunt’s “Religious Thought in Eng- 
land,” and Leslie Stephen’s “English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” 


Ward, Adolpbus WiUlam, LL.D., 
Litt.D. (b. Hampstead, Dec. 2nd, 1837). 
“History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture to "the Death of*^ Queen Anne ” 
(1875) ; “ Chaucer ” (1879) ; “Dickens ” 
(1882); “The Counter Reformation” 
(1889), etc. Translator of Curtius’ “ His- 
tory of Greece,” editor of The Old 
EvffUsh Drama series, and of Pope’s 
Poetical Works, etc. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, nee Arnold 
(b. 1851). “Milly and Oily” (1881); 
“Miss Bretherton” (1884^; “Robert 
Elsraere” (1888); “David Grieve” 
(1892) ; “Marcella ’’ (1894) ; “ Cnitarians 
and tho Future ” (1894) ; “ The Story of 
Bessie Costrell” (1895); “Sir George 
Tressady ” (1896) ; “ Helheck of Bannis- 
dalo” (1898^ 
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Ward. Wllftid. “ The Wish to Be- 
lieve” (1884); “The Clothes of Re- 
ligion” (1886); “ W. G-. Ward and the 
Oxford Movement” (1889); “W. G. 
■NVard and the Catholic Revival ” (1893) ; 
“ Witnesses to the Unseen ” (1893), etc. 

Ward, William George, D.D. (b. 
1812; d. 1882). “Ideal of a Christian 
Church ” (1844) ; “ Essays on the Philo- 
sophy of Theism” (188-1), etc. Edited 
the UubHn livview. See Wilfrid Ward’s 
“W. G. Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment” (1889), aiid“W. G. Ward and 
the Catholic Revival ” (1893). 

Warner, William (b. 1.558 ; d. 1608). 
“Pan, his Syrinx or Pipe” (1.584); 
“ Albion’s England ” (1586) ; “ Menea- 
chmi,” from Plautus (1.595). 

Warren, Samuel, D.C.L. (b. Den- 
bighshire, May 2:jrd, 1807 ; d. July 20th, 
1877). “Passages from the Diary of a 
Late Physician * ’ (1 832) ; ‘ ‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year” (1841); “Now Jind Then” 
(1847) ; “The Lily and the Boo ” (1851) ; 
“Miscellanies, Critical and Imagina- 
tive” (1854); “The Moral and Intel- 
lectual Development of the Age ” 
(1854) ; and several legal works. 
^‘Works’’ (1853, 1854). 

Warton, Thomas (b. Basingstoke, 
1728 ; d. Oxford, May 21st, 1790). “ Mve 
■Pastoral Eclogues'” (174.5); “The 
Pleasures of Melancholy ” (1745) ; “The 
Triumph of Isis ” (1749) ; “ An Ode for 
Music ” (1751) ; “ The Union ; or. Select 
Scots and English Poems ” (1753) ; “ Ob- 
servations oil the Faciry Qiicene of 
Spenser” (1753); “The (Observer Ob- 
served” (1756) ; “ The Life and Literary 
Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M.D.,Doan 
of Wells ” (1761) ; Contributions to the 
Oxford Collection of Verses (1761); 
“ A Companion to the Guide and a Guide 
to the Companion ” (1762) ; “ The Oxford 
Sausage” (1704); an edition of Theo- 
critus (1770) ; ‘•T^e Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope’^ (1772); “AHistory of Kiddingtoii 
Parish” (1781); “An Inquiry into the 
Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley” 
(1782); an edition of Milton (1785); 
“ The Progi’css of Discontent,” 
“ Newmarket, a Satire,” “A Panegyric 
ou Ale,” “A Doscriptioii of the City, 
College, and Cathedral of Winchester,” 
“ Historyof EnglishPoetry ” (1774, 1781, 
n<3w edition 1870). “Poetical Works,” 
with Memoirs and Notes, by Richard 
Maut, in 1802. See Dennis’s “ Studies 
in English Literature,” and Cornhill 
Magazine^ 1865, vol. xi. 

Waterlond, Daniel (b. Lincolnshire, 


Feb. 14th, 1683; d. Dec. 23rd, 1740). 
“Queries in Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity” (1719); “Sermons in Defence 
of Christ’s Divinity” (1720) ; “ Case of 
Arian Subscription Considered ’ ’ (1721) ; 
“A Second Vindication” (172.3); “A 
Further Vindication (1724); “A Cri- 
tical History of the Athanasiau Creed ” 
G7^) ; “ The Nature, Obligation, and 
Elficaoy of the Christian Sacraments 
Considered ” (1730) ; “ The Importance 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity Assorted ” 
(1734); “Review of the Eucharist” 
(1737) ; “ Scripture Vindicated against 
Tindal.” “Works” in 1823, with “A 
Review of his Life and Writings.” 

Watkins, Ven. Henry William, 
D.D, (b. 1844). “ Religion and Science ” 
(1879); “Modern Criticism Considered 
m its Relation to the Fourth Gospel” 
(1890); etc. 

Watkinson, Rev. WiUiam L. (b. 

Hull, Aug. 3()th, 1838). “Mistaken 
Signs,” etc. (1882); “John Wicklif” 
(1884) ; “ The Influence of Scepticism on 
Character” (1886); “Noonday Ad- 
dresses . . , in . . . Manchester ” (1890) ; 
“Lessons of Prosperity,” etc. (1890); 
“ The Transfigured Sackcloth ” (1891). 


Watson, H. B. Marriott. “ Mara- 


“Galloping Dick ” (1895). 


Watson, Richard, Bishop of Llan- 
dafl'(b. Hoversham, Westmoreland, Aug., 
1737 ; d. Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, 
July 4th, 1816). “ Institiitioiies Me^l- 
lurgicm” (1768); “An Apology for 
Christianity ” (1776) ; “ Letter to Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis ou the Church Revo- 
nuas;” “Chemical Ess,ays” (1781-87) ; 
“ Theological Tracts ” (1785) ; “ Sermons 
ou Public Occasions and Tracts on Re- 
ligious Subjects ” (1788) ; “ An Apology 
for the Bible ” (1796) ; “ Prmcqfles of the 
Revolution 'Vindicated,” etc. “Anec- 
dotes of the Life of Richai'd Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, written by Himself,” 
ill 1817. 


Watson, Thomas (b. 1.560 ; d. 1592). 
“ The Heoatompathia ; or, Passionate 
Centurie of Love, divided into two 
parts” (1.582); “Amyntas” (1586); 
“ Melibams ” (1599) ; “An Eclogue upon 
tlie Deatli of the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Walsinghain” (1590); “The First Set of 
Italian Madrigals Englished ” (1590) ; 
“ Amintae Gaudia” (1592) ; “ The Tears 
of Faiicie ; or, Love Disdained ” (1593) ; 
“ Compendium MemorueLocalis : ” and 
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a translation of the “ Antigone ” of 
Sophocles. See Morley’s English 
Writers,” vols. ix. and x. 

Watson, William (h. Wharfedale). 
“ Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature ” 
(1884) ; “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” etc. 
(1889); ‘‘Poems” (1892) ; “Lyric Love,” 
an anthology (1892); “Lachrymae Mu- 
sarum, and other Poems” (1892) ; “Ex- 
cursions in Criticism ; ” “ The Eloping 
Angels ” (1893) ; “ Odes, and other 

Poems” (1894) ; “ Father of the Forest” 
(1895); “The Purple East” (1896); “The 
Year of Shame”(1896); “TheHopeof tho 
World’ ’ (1897) ; ‘ ‘CollectedPoems’ ’(1898). 

Watts, Isaac, D.D. (b. 1G74 ; d. 
1748). “Horae Lyricm” (1706); 
“ Hymns ” (1707) ; “ Guido to Prayer ” 
(1715); “Psalms and Hymns” (1719); 
“ Divine and Moral Songs for Children ” 
(1720) ; “ Sermons on Various Subjects ” 
0721-23); “Logic” (1725); “The 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity” 
(1726) ; “ On the Love of God ” ; “ On 
the Use and Abuse of the Passions ” 
(1729) ; “ Catechisms for Children and 
Youth ” (1730) ; “ Short View of Scrip- 
ture History” (1730); “Humble At- 
tempt towards the Itovival of Practical 
Religion” (1731); “ Philosmdncal Es- 
says” (1734); “Reliquiee Juveniles” 
(1734) ; “ Essay on the Strength and 
Weakness of Human Reason ” (1737) ; 
“The World to Come” (1738); “The 
Ruin and Recovery of Mankind ” (1740) ; 
“ Improvement of tho Mind ” (1741) ; 
“ Orthodoxy and Charity United ” 
(1745) ; “ Glory of Christ as God-lVIan 
Unveiled” (1746); “Evangelical Dis- 
courses” (1747); “Nine Sermons 
Preached in 1718-19” (1812); “Chris- 
tian Theology and Ethics ” with a “Life ” 
by Mills, in 1839, Works (1810-12). 
‘* Life ” by Milner, including the “Coitc- 
spondence, 1834; also by Southey, 
Palmer, and Paxton Hood (1875). 

Watts, Walter Theodore (b. St. 

Ives, 1836). A leading contributor to 
the JSncyclopadia JSrUanuica, the Ath^ 
enmim, etc. /- 

Wehster, Mrs. Augusta, nee Daviss 
(d, Sept. 5th, 1894). “ A Woman Sold, 

and other Poems ”' (1860) ; “Dramatic 
Studies” (1866); “Tho Auspicious 
(1872); “Disguises” (1880); 
“The Sentence” (1887); “Mother and 
Daughter ” (1895), etc. 

Webster, John (b. late in the 16th 
century; d. about 1654). (With Dekker), 
“The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat” (1607)'; “Tho White Devil” 


(16 1 2) ; “A Monumental Columne Erected 
to the Loving Memory of Hemy, late 
Prince of Wales ” (1613) ; “ The Devil’s 
Law Case” (1623); “The Duchess of 
Malfy” (1623); “The Monument of 
Honour ” (1624) ; “Appius and Virmia ” 
(1654) ; “ The Thracian Wonder ” (^661) ; 
and (with Rowley) “A Cure for a 
Cuckold ” (1661). “ Works,” with Life, 
by Dyce, m 1830 ; and ly W. Hazlitt, 
in 18.57. ISee Moiiey’s “ English Writ- 
ers,” vol. xi. 

Wedmore, Frederick (h. 1844). 

“ Tho Two Lives of Wilfrid Harris ” 
(1868) ; “ A Suapt Gold Ring” (1871) : 
“ Two Girls” (1873) ; ■ “ Studies m 
English Art ” (1 876 and 1880) ; “ Master-s 
of Gtmre I*ainting” (1879); “Four 
Masters of Etching ” (1883) ; “Pastorals 
of France ” (1877) ; Life of Balzac 
(1889) ; “ Renunciations ” (1893) ; “ Or- 
geas and Miradon ” (1896), etc. 

Welldon, Rev. James lEdward 
Cowell. D.D. (b. April 25th, 1854). 
“Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys” 
(1887 and 1891) ; “ Tho Spiritual Life ” 
(1888) ; “ Gerald Everslcy’s Friendship” 
(1895) ; translations of Aristotle’s “Poli- 
tics ” and “ Rhetoric,” eta 

Wesley. Charles. W. (b. 1708 ; d. 
1788). “ I^nns and Sacred Poems” 

(1749) ; “ Hymns for the Nativity ” 
(1750); “Gloria Patii ” (1753); and 
many other volumes of sacred poetry. 
Sermons, with Memoir (^1816). Works 
(1829-31). Sec Lives by S^they (1820), 
Wedgwood (1870), Tyermau (1870). 

Westcott, Right Rev. Brooke 
Foss, D.D., D.C.Ii. (h. near Birming- 
ham, January, 1825). “ Tho Elements 

of Gospel Haimony” (1851); “The 
History of the Canon of the Now Testa- 
ment” (1855); “Characteristics of the 
Gospel Miracles ” (1859) ; “ Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels” (1860); 
“The Bible and the dhurch” (1864); 

“ Tho Gospel of the Resurrection ” 
(1866); “The History of tho English 
Bible ” (1869) ; “ On the Religious Office 
of the Universities ” (1873) ; “ The Re- 
visers and the Greek Text of the New 
Testament” (1882); “The .Historic 
Faith ” (1883) ; “ The Revelation of the 
Father” (1884) ; “The New Testament 
in Greek ” (1885) ; “Ghristus Consum- 
mator ” (1886) ; * ‘ Social Aspects of Chris- 
tianity ” (1 887) ; ‘ ‘ Religious Thought in 
the West^’ (1891) ; “ The Epistle to the 
Hebr’ews ’1(1892) ; “ The Gospel of Life ” 
(1892) ; “ Tne Incarnation and Common 
Life” (1893); etc. 
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Weyman, Stanley John (b. 1855). 
The House of the Wolf ” (1890^ “The 
New Rector,” “Tlie Story of Francis 
OlucMo ” (1891) : “ A Gentleman of 
France” (1891); “The Man m Black,” 
“Under the Red Robe,” “My Lady 
Rotlfti” (1894) ; “Minister of IVance,” 
“ The Red Cockade ” ^895) ; “ Shrews- 
bmy,” “The Castle Inn” (1898). 

Whateley, Richard, Archbishop of 
Dublin (b. London, February Ist, 1787 ; 
d. Dublm, October 8th, 1863). “His- 
toric Doubts relative to Napoleon ” 

S ; “ The Use and Abuse of Party- 
vin Matters of Religion” (1822); 
“On Some of the Fecuhantics of the 
Christian Religion ” (1825) ; “ The Ele- 
ments of Logic ” (1827;; “On Some Diffi- 
culties in the Writings of St. Paul and 
on other parts of the New Testament” 
(1828) ; “ Elements of Rhetoric ” (1828) ; 
“A. View of the Scriptural Revelations 
Concerning a Future State” (1829); 
“ Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy ” (1831) ; “ Thoughts on the 
Sabbath” (1832) ; “ Thoughts on Secon- 
dary Punishment ” (1832); “Essays on 
Some of the Dangers to the Christum 
Faith” (1839); “The History of Re- 
ligious Worship ” (1847); and “A Col- 
lection of English Synonyms ” (1852) ; 
etc. Life and Correspondence by his 
daughter (1866). tifee also Fitzpatrick’s 
“ Memoirs of Whaleley ” (1864). 

Whetstone, George (temp. Eliza- 
beth). “ The Rocko of Regard ” (1576) ; 
“TJio right^excollent and famous His- 
torye of Pi’omos and Cassandra ” (1578) ; 
“ An Hoptamcron of Civ^ll Discourses ” 

S ; “A Mirur for Magestrates of 
s” (1584); “An Addition; or, 
Touchstone of the Time ” (1584) ; “ The 
Honourable Reputation of a Souldier” 
(1586) ; “ The English Myrror ” (1586) ; 
* * The Encmie to Uiitlirif ty nosso ’ ’ (1586) ; 
“ Amelia ” (1593) ; Remembrances of 
Sir Philip Sidliey, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
George Gascoigne, etc. For Biography 
and Criticism, see Warton’a “English 
Poetry,” Ritson’s “ BiblioOTaphia Poe- 
tica,” Beloo’s “Anecdotes of Literature,” 
Brydges’ “ Ceusura Literaria,’.’ and 
Collier’s “Poetical Decameron.” 


1840) ; “The Mechanics of Engineering” 

1841) ; “ Elements of Morality ” (1845) ; 
“Tlio Histoiy of Moral Philosophy m 
England ’ ’ (1852) ; etc. “An Account of 
his Writing, with Selections from h^ 
Correspondence,” by I. Todhunter. in 
1876. 

White, Rev. Edward (b. London, 
May 1 1th, 1819). “Life in Christ” (1846) ; 
“Mystery of Growth,” etc. (1867); 
“ Some of the Minor Moralities of Life ” 
(1868) ; “ Life and Death” (1877) ; “ The 
Higher Criticism” (1892); “Modern 
Spiritualism ” (1893), etc. 

White, Henry Kirke (b. Notting- 
ham, August 2l8t, 1785 ; d. Cainbiidgo, 
October 19th, 1806) was the author of 
“ Clifton Grove ” and other poems, pub- 
lished in 1803. Remains were edited, 
with a “Life,” by Southey. See also 
the Biography by Sii’ IlaiTis Nicolas. 

White, Joseph Blanco (b. 1775 ; 
d. 1841). “ Letters from Spain by Don 

Leucadio Dollado ” (1821) ; “ Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholic- 
ism ” (1 826) ; “ Second Tinvcls of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a, Religion ” 
(1883). Ho was also the editor of the 
London Itcvioio, as well as of two Spanish 
journals. His sonnet “ To Night ” wras 
called by Coleridge tlie finest in the lan- 
guage. See ‘ ‘ Life of Rev, J oseph Blanco 
White, written by Himself, with por- 
tions of his Correspondence,” edited by 
John Hamilton Thom (1848). 

White, William Hale, “Reuben 
Shaiicott” (b. Bedford, December 22nd, 
1831). “The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford” (1881); “Mark Ruther- 
ford’s Deliverance” (1885); “The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane ” (1887) ; 
“ Miria-in’s Schooling ” (1889) ; “ Cathe- 
rine Furze ” (1893) ; “ Clara Hopgood ” 
(1896) ; translation of Spinoza’s “Ethic” 
(1883) and “ De Eiueiulatioiie Iniel- 
lectus” (1895). 

Whitehead, Charles, (b. 1804; d. 
1862). “ Autobiography of Jack Ketch ” 
(1834) ; “ Richard Savage ” (1842) ; 

“Earl of Essex” (1813); “Smiles and 
Tears” (1847); “Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh” (1851). 


Whewell, William, D.D. (b. Lan- 
cashire, May 24th, 1794 ; d. March 6th, 
1866). “Elementary Treatise on Me- 
chanics” (1819) ; “Analytical Statics” 
(1833) ; “Astronomy and General Physios 
considered with reference to Natural 
Theology” (1833); “A History of the 
Inductive Sciences ” (1837) ; “ The Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive ScLeuces” 


Whyto, Rev. Alexander, D.D. 

(b. Kirriemuir, 1837). “ The Shorter 

Catechism” (1883); “Characters and 
Characteristics ” of W. Law (1893) ; 
“Bunyan’s Characters” (1893, etc.); 
“ Jacob Bchnien ” (1894) ; “ Samuel 
Rutherford and Some of His Corre8i)on- 
dents” (1891); “ Lancelot Andre wos and 
His Private Devotions ” (1896), etc. 
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Wliyto-MelvlUe, George John (b. 

1821 ; d. December dth, 1878). “ Digby 
Grand ” (1803) ; “ (ieueral Bounce ” 
(1854) ; “Kate Coventry” (1856) ; “The 
interpreter” (1858) ; “Holmby Honee” 
(1§60) ; “Good for Nothing” (1861); 
“ Tilbniy Nogo ” (1861) ; “ Market 

Harborough” (1861); “The Gladiators” 
(1863); “Brookes of Bridlemero” (1864); 
‘ ‘ The Queen’s Maries ’ ’ (1864) ; ‘ ‘ Cerise ’ ’ 
(1865) ; “ Bones and I ” (1868) ; “ The 
•White Bose” (1868); “ M. or N.” 
(1869); “Contraband” (1870); “ Sar- 
chedon” (1871); “Satanella” (1872); 
“The True Cross” (1873); “Uncle 
John” (1874) ; “ Sister Louise ” (1875) ; 
“Katerfelto” (1875); “Bosiiie” (1876); 
“Boy’s Wife ” (1878) ; and “Black but 
Comely” (1879). 

Wilherforce, Samuel, D.D., Bishop 
of Oxford and Winchester (b. Clapham 
Common, September 7th, 1805: d. July 
19th, 1873). “Lifeof Mr.Wilberforce,^’ 
his fathet (1838); “ Agathos,” etc. (1840); 
“ Eucharistica ” (1840); “ Tlie Bocky 
Island,” etc. (1840); “History of the 
Episcopal Church in America” (1844); 
“Heroes of Hebrew History ” (1870) ; 
“Essays” (1874); “Charges and Ser- 
mons,” etc. Life by Canon Ashwell and 
B. G. Wilberforce; also by G. W. 
Daniel. 

Wilde, Jane Francesca Speranza, 
Lady (d. 1896). “ Ugo Bassi” (1857); 
“Poems” (1864); “Driftwood from 
Scandinavia” (1884); “Ancient Legends 
. . . of Ireland” (1887); “ Ancient Cures, 
Charms, and Usages of Ireland ” (1890) ; 
“ Notes on Men, Women, and Books ” 
(1891) ; “ Social Studies ” (1893) ; trans- 
lations from the French and German, 
etc. 

Wilde, Oscar Fingall O’Flahertle 
Wills (b. Dublin, 1856). “Poems” 
(1881); “The Happy Prince,” etc. 
(1888); “A House of Pomegranates” 
(1891) ; “ Lord Arthur Savile’s Crimes,” 
etc. (1891) ; “ The Picture of Dorian 
Grey^’ (1891); “Intentions” (1891); 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” (1893); 
“ Salome,” in French (1893) ; “A 
Woman of No Importance” (1894); 

‘ The Sphinx ” (1894). 

WlUces, John (b. Clerkenwell, Octo- 
ber 17th, 1727 ; d. London, December 
27th, 1797). “An Essay on Woman” 
(1763); “Speeches” (1777-9 and 1786); 
and “ Letters ” (1767, 1768, 1769, and 
1804). /‘Life” by Baskerville in 1769, 
by Watson 1870, by Craddock in 1772, 
by Almon in 1806, and by W. F. Bae in 


* William of Malmeshury (b. 1095 ; 
d. about 1142). “ Gesta Begum An- 

glorum,” “Ilistoria Novella,’’ “ Gesta 
Pontificiira,” etc., in tlie “ Scriptom 
post Bedam,” edited by Sir Henry 
Saville. Of the first two, there is an 
edition by Sir Duifus Hardy, published 
in 1840 for the Historical Society. An 
English translation by the Bov. John 
Sharpe, issued in 1815, formed the basis 
of that made by Dr. Giles, which is in- 
cluded in Bohn’s “Antiquarian Libmry ” 
(1847). See also Morley’s “English 
Writers,” vol. iii. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (h. Edinburgh, 
January 5th, 1816 ; d. August 6th, 1892). 
“Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time” (1846-48); “Oliver .Cromwell 
and the Protectorate” (1848); “The 
Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland ’ ’ (1851) ; ‘ ‘ Prehistoric ^ Man : 
Bcsearclics into the Origin of Civilisation 
in the Old and New Worlds” (1863) ; 
“ Chattorton : a Biographical Study” 
(1869); “Cahhan” (1873); “Spring 
Wild Flowers;” and “The Lost At- 
lantis ” (1892). 

Wilson, George (b. Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1818; d. November 22ud, 
1859). “ Life of Cavendish ” (1861) ; 

“Life of Beid” (1852); “The Five 
Gate-Ways of Knowledge ” (1856) ; 
“Paper, l^en, and Ink; ” various scien- 
tific treatises ; “ Life of Professor Ed- 
ward Forbes ” (1861). Mftnoir by his 
sister (1866). 

Wilson, Jofln (“ Christopher North”) 
(b. Paislo}'^, May 18th. 17o5 ; d. Edin- 
burgh, April 3rd, 1854). “ The Isle of 

Palms” (1812); “The City of the 
Plague ” (1816) ; “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life” (1822); “The Trials 
of Margaret Lindsay” (1823); “The 
Foresters” (1824); “Ess^ on tlie Life 
and Genius of Bobert Biuns” (1841) ; 
and “ Bccreatious of Christopher North” 
(1842). Poems and Dramatic Works 
collectively in 1825. His complete W orks, 
edited by Professor Ferrier, in 1855-8. 
“ Life ” by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon 
(1863). 

Winter, John Strange, vere Mrs. 
Henrietta Eliza Yaughan Stannai'd (b. 
York, January 13th, 1856). “Cavahy 
Life” (1881); “ Booties’ Baby ” (1885); 
“Houp-la’^ (1886); “Pluck” (1886); 
“ On March ” (1886) ; “ Mignon’s 

Secret” (1886); “Mignon’s Husband ” 
(1887) ^ “That Imp” (1887) ; “Booties’ 
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Children,” “ Confessions of a Pub- 
lisher ” ( 1888 ) ; Buttons,” “ Mre. 
Bob” (1889) ; “Dinna Forget,” ‘‘Fer- 
rers rourt,” “He Went for a Soldier” 
(1890); “Harvest,” “ Lumley the 
Painter,” “The Other Man’s Wife” 
nSM); “Only Human” (1892); “A 
Man’s Man,” “ That Mrs. Smith ” 
(1893); “Aunt Johnnie,” “The Soul 
of a Bishop ” (1893) ; “A Bom 

Soldier,” “A Seventh Child ” (1894) ; 
*' A Magnificent Young Man ” (1895) ; 
“Grip,” “I Loved Her Once,” “The 
Strange Story of My Life ” (1896) ; “A 
Name to Conjure With ” (1899). 

Wither, George (b. 1588 ; d. 1667). 
“Prince Henry’s Obsequies ; orMoume- 
full Elegies upon his Death” (1612); 
“Abuses Stript and Wliipt; or, Satiri- 
call Essayes” (1613); “ Epithalamia ” 
(1613) ; “A Satyre written to the King’s 
most excellent Majestyo ” (1614) ; “ The 
Sheiihcm-d’s Pipe” (1014, written with 
Browne) ; “The Shopheards Hunting” 
(1615); “Fidelia” (1017); “Wither’s 
Motto ” (1618) ; “ A Preparation to the 
Psalter” (1619); “Exercises upon the 
First Psalmes, both in Verso and Pi’ose ” 
(1620) ; “ The Songs of the Old Testa- 
ment, translated into English Measures” 
(1621); “Juvenilia”* (1622); “The 
Mistress of Philarete ” (poems, 1622) ; 
“The Hymiies and Songs of the Church ” 
(1623) ; “The Scholler’s Purgatory, dis- 
covered iu the Stationer’s Conunon- 
wealth, aiui described in a Discourse 
Apologeticall ” (1025-2(5); “Britain’s 
Eemembruncer, containing a Narrative 
of the Plague lately paste?’ (1628) ; “ The 
Psalmes of David translated ihto Lyrick 
Verse” (1632); “Collection of Em- 
blemes” (1635); “Nature of Man” 
(1636); “Read and Wonder ” (1641); 
“A Prophesie” (1641); “Hallelujah” 


tiens” (I643f; “The Speech without 
Doore ” (1644) ; “ Letters of Advice 

touching the Choice of Knights and 
Burgesses for the Parliament” (1644); 
etc. See Wood’s “Athenae Oxonienses,” 
Brydges’ “ Censui*a Literaria,” “British 
Bibliographer,” and “Restituta;” an 
essay on Wither’s Works by Charles 
Lamb, Willmott’s “ Lives of the Sacred 
Poets,” and Farr’s Introduction to his 
edition of the “ Hallelujah.” 

Woloot, John, M.D.(“ Peter Pindar ”) 


(1794-1801). 


him is included in the “Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary ” for 1820. 

WoUstoneoraft, Mary, Mrs. God- 
win 1759; d. 1797). “Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters” (1787); 
“ Female Reader ; or, Miscollairepus 
Pieces ” (1789) ; “ Moral and Historical 
Relation of the French Revolution” 
(1790) ; “ Original Stories from Real 
Life” (1791); “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, with Strictures on 
Political and Moral Subjects” (1792); 
“ Origin and Progi'Oss of the French 
Revolution, and its Effects on Europe ” 
(1795); and “Letters Written during a 
Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark ” (1790). Posthumous 
Works, with a Memoir, by William 
Godwin, iu 1798. A “ Defence of their 
Character and Conduct ” in 1803. Her 
Letters edited, with Memoir, by Kegan 
Paul (1878). 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Field- 
Marshal Viscount, K.P., D.C.L., 
LL.D. (b. near Dublin, 3 une 4th, 1833). 
“ Narrative of the War with Cliina in 
1860” (1861); “The Soldier’s Pocket- 
book for Field Service ” (1869) ; “ Field 
Pocket-book for the Auxiliniy Forces ” 

« ; “Life of John Churchill, Duke 
rlborough, to the Accession of 
Queen Anne ” (189 1) ; “ Decline and Fall 
of Napoleon ” (1895). 

Wood, Anthony A (b. Oxford, 
December 17th, 1632 ; d. November 
29th, 1695). “Historia et Antiquitates 
Uiiivei*sitatis Oxoniensis ” (1674) ; “ A- 
thenai Oxonienses” (1691-92) ; “Fasti; 
or, Annals of the said University ; ” 
and “A Vindication of the Historio- 
grapher of the University of Oxford and 
his Works from the nmroaches of the 
Bishop.of Salisbmy ” [Burnet 1 in 1693. 
A Life of Wood in *1711, another in 1772. 
Sec also that by Rawlinsou (1811), and 
Bliss (^1848), and Macmillan's Magazine 
for July and August of 1875. 

Wood, Mrs, Henry (b. 1820; d. 
February lOtb, 1887). “East Lynne” 
(1861) ; “TheChanniugs ”fl8';)2); “Mrs. 
Halliburton’s Troubles” (1862); “The 
Shadow of,Ashlydyat ” (1863) ; “The 
Foggy Night at Ollord” (1863); “St. 
Martin’s Eve ’ ’ (1866) ; “ A laf e’s Secret ’ ’ 
(1867) ; “ Roland Yorke ” (1869) ; “ Dene 
Hollow ” (1871); “Johnny Ludlow” 
(1874-85) ; “Edina ” (1876) ; “Pomeroy 
Abbey” (1878); “Court Netherleigh” 
(1881); “About Ourselves” (1883); 
and several posthumous works. 

Woolner, Thomas, B.A. (b. Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, December 17th, 1826; 
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d. October 7th, 1892). “Silenus” 
(1884); “Tiresias” (1886); “Nelly 
bale’’ (1887); “My Beautiful Lady 
(1887), etc. 

Wordsworth, Charles, D.D^ 

Bishop of St. Andrews (b. Bock- 
iuf^, Essex, 1806; d. December 5th, 
1892). “ Shakespeai'c’s Knowledge and 

Use of the Biblo^’ (1854) ; “ The Out- 
lines of the Cliristiaii Ministry Deline- 
ated and Brought to the Test of lieason. 
Holy Scripture, History, a.nd Ex- 
perience ” (1872) ; “ Catechosis ; or, 
Christian Instruction ; ” “A Greek 
Piiraer ; ” “ Annals of my Life ” (1891) ; 
“Primary ‘Witness to the Truth of the 
Gospel,” etc. (1892). 

Wordsworth, Christopher, DJD. 

(b. Cockeraiouth, Juno 4th, 1774; d. 
Buxted, Shssex, 1846). “Ecclesiasti- 
cal Brograpliy ; or, the Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with the Histoiy of 
Eoligion in England from the Iiefoi*ma- 
tion to the Bevolution” (1809); “Ser- 
mons on Various Occasions ” (1816), etc. 

Wordsworth, Christopher, D.D., 

Bish^i of Lincoln (b. 1807 ; d. 1885). 
“Memoirs of William Wordsworth;” 
“ Theophilus Anglicus ; ” an edition of 
the Greek Testament, with notes; an 
edition of the Old Testament in the 
Authorised Version, witli Notes and 
Introduction; “The Holy Yctir;” 
“ Original Hymns : ” “ Greece, Histori- 
cal, Pictorial, and Descriptive ; ” “ Ser- 
mons on the Church of Ireland ; ” and 
the “ Correspondence of Bichard Bent- 
ley.” 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (d. 1855). 
“ RecoUoctions of a Tour made in Scot- 
land in 1803 ” (1874), 

Wordsworth, Right Rev. John, 

D.D., LL.D. (b. Harrow, September 
21st, 1843). “Lectures Introductory to 
a History of Latin Literature ” (1870) ; 
“ The One Religion ” (1881) ; “ On the 
Roman Conquest of Southern Britain” 
(1889), etc. ^ 

Wordsworth, William (b. Cockcr- 
,mouth, April 7th, 1770 ; d. Rydal Mount. 
'April 23rd, 1850). “ An Evening Walk ” 
(printed 1793) ; “ Descriptive Sketches ” 
(1793) ; “ Lyrical Ballads ” [with Cole- 
ridge] (1798); “ The Exem’sion ” (1814); 
“ The White Doe of Bylstone” (1815): 
“ The Waggoner ” (1819) ; “ Peter Bell’^ 

K ; “ Yarrow Revisited, and other 
s” (1835); “TheBord€rers”(1842); 
and other works, including “ Ecclesiasti- 
Ofld Sketches,” arid “Sonnets on the 


River Duddon.” Eor Biography, see the 
Lives by Dr. Wordsworth, G. S. Phillips, 
Paxton Hood, and Myers (1881) ; article 
by Lockhart in 2'he Quarterly Review 
(vol. xcii.), Crahb Robinson’s “Diary,” 
Julian Young’s “Reminiscences,” and 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s “ Tour in Skot- 
land.” For Criticism, sefi Shairp’s 
“ Studios in Poetry and Philosoply,” 
Hutton’s Essays, Brimley’s Essays, Jef- 
frey’s Essays, Hazlitt’s “ English Poets ” 
and “Smrit of the Age,” Masson’s 
Essays, F. W. Robertson’s “Lectures 
and Addresses,” Do Quincey’s Miscel- 
laneous Works, Giltillan’s “Gallery of 
Portraits,” Brooke’s “Theology in the 
English Poets,” Sir Francis Doyle’s 
“ Lectures on Poetry,” and Knight’s 
“ The English Lake District,” as in- 
terpreted by Wordsworth (1878). A 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s Prose 
Works, edited by the Rev. A. B. Gro- 
sart, appeared in 1875 ; and of his 
Poetical Works, edited by Mr. John 
Morley, in 1888. In this edition the first 
hook of “The Recluse ” was for the first 
time published in its entirety. Selected 
Poems, by Arnold (1879). 

Wotton, Sir Henry (b. Boughton, 
Malherlie, Kent, March 30th, 1668; d. 
December, 1639). “The Elements of 
Architecture” (1624); “Ad Regem e 
Scotia reducem Honnei Wottonii Plausus 
etVohi” (1633); “A Pai-allel between 
Robert late Earl of Essex and George late 
Duke of Buckingham ” G641) ; “ A Short 
View of the Life and Dealfti of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham” (1642); 
“The State of Christendom ” (1657) ; and 
Paiicgyrick of ’King Charles, being Ob- 
servations upon the Inclination, Life and 
Government of our Sovereign Lord the 
King.” “ The Reliquire Wottonian®,” 
coiitaiiiiiig Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
Chai'actcrs of Sundry Personages, and 
other Incomparable i^eces of Language 
and Art, by Sir Henry^^Wotton, Kt., 
appeared in 1651. The Poems were 
edited by Dyoe for the Percy Society, 
and by Dr. Hannah in 1845. See the 
Life by Izaak Walton, Wood’s “Athen® 
Oxonienses,” and Brydges’ “British 
Bibliographer.” 

Wright, Thomas (b. Ludlow, 
Shropshire, April 21st, 1810 ; d. Chelsea, 
December 23rd, 1877). “Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Times ” (1838) ; “ England 
Under the House of Hanover” (1848); 
“ The Celt, the Roman, and the l^xon” 

B ; “Domestic Manners in England 
^ the Middle Ages” (1861); “Es- 
says on Archffioiogical Subjects” (1861); 
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“A History of Caricature and tho Gro- 
te^ue in Literature an4 Ai*t” (1865); 
“womankind in Western Europe” 
(1869), etc., besides editions of “The 
Canterbuiy Tales,” “ The Vision of Piers 
Plowman,’’ etc. 

Wr%ht, Thomas (b. Cowper School, 
Olney, May 16th, ISVa “The Town 


of Cowpe: 
Cowper” 
Defoe” (1894). 


(1886); “Life of William 
(1892); “Life of Daniel 


Wyatt, Sir Thomas (b. Allin^yton, 
Castle, Kent, 1503 ; d. Shelbounio, 
Octolwr 11th, 1542). Poems, with 
Memoir, in 1831. See Nott’s “Life of 
Wyatt,” Minto’s “ Characteristics of 
English Poets,” and Morlcy’s “ English 
Writers,” vol. viii. 

Wycherley, William (b. Chvo, near 
Shrewsbury, 1640 ; d. London, Jauuaiy 
1st, 1715). “ Love in a Wood ” (1672) ; 

“Tho Gentleman Dancing Master” 
(1673); “The Coimtiy Wife” (1675); 
and “ The Plain Dealer^’ (1677). “Works 
in Prose and Verso ” in 1728, and his 
Plays, with those of Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar, in 1842. “ Mia- 
celtoy Poems,” in 1704, 


Wycliflfe, John (b. Spresswall, near 
Old iliehmond, Yorkslure, 1324 ; d. 
Lutterworth, December Slst, 15184). 
“Wyclyffo’sWyckot” (1546); “ The True 
Copye of a Prolog written about two C 
Yoai's past by John Wycliffc, the origi- 
nal whereof is fouiide in an old English 
Bible, betwi®. the Olde Testament and 
the IS^ewe ” (1650) ; “Two Short Trea- 
tises against the Orders of the Begging 
Friars,” etlited, with a Glo^^sary, by Di*. 
James (1608); “The Last Age of the 
Church, now first planted from a Manu- 
script in tho University Library, Dublin,” 
edited, with notes, by Dr. Todd (1840); 
“ An Apology for Lollard Doctrines, at- 
tributed to Wickliffe, now first piinted 
from a MS., '^th an Introduction and 
Notes,” by Dr. Todd (1842); “'Tracts 
and Treatises of John de Wycliffe, D.D., 
with selections and translations from his 
Manuscripts and Latin Works, with an 
introductoiy Memoir by RobertVaughan, 
D.D. ’ ^ (1845). See tho publications of the 
Wycliffe Society; “Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum Magistii Johannis Wycliff,” edited 
^ W. W. Shirley (1858) ; the Life by P. 
F. Tytlcr (1826); the Life by Le Bas 
(1823); the Life in Foxe’s “Acts and 
Monuments,” which is also given in vol, 
i. of Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ” ; and Lechleris, translated with 
notes by Lorimer (1876). Wyclitfe’s 


“ Select English Works,” edited by T. 
Arnold in 1871. 

Wyntoiin, AT».«irew (circa 1395- 
1420). “The Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland,” best edition Laing’s (1872- 
1879). 


Yeats, William Butler (b. 1865). 
“The Wanderings of Oisin,” etc. (1889) ; 
“ The Countess Kathleen ” (1892) ; “ The 
Celtic Twilight” (1893); “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire” (1894); “The Secret 
Rose ” (1897). Has edited Irish Fairy 
Talcs, Blake’s Poems, etc. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (b. 1823). 
“The Heir of RcdcUffe ” (1853); 

“ Heartsease ” . (1854) ; “ The Daisy 

Chain ” (1856) ; “ The Chaplet of 

Pearls ” (ito) ; “ Lady Hester ” (1873) ; 
“My Young Alddcs” (1875); “l^e 


“ A Modem Telcmachus ” (1886) ; 

“Under the Stoi-m” (1887); “A Re- 
puted Changeling” (1889); “Life of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort” (1889); 
“ The Cunning Woman’s Grandson ” 
(1890) ; “ More By- Words ” (1890) ; 
“ Tho Slaves of Sabinus ” (1890) ; “ Two 
Penniless Princesses ” (1891) ; “ Tho 
Constable’s Tower ” (1891) ; “ The Cross 
Roads ” (1892) ; “ An Old Woman’s Out- 
look in a Hampshire Village” (1892); 
“ That Stick ” (1892) ; “ Tlio Treasures 
in the Marshes ” (1893) ; “ Grisly 

Grisell ” (18951) ; “ Beechcroft at Rock- 
stone” (18951); “The Release” (1896); 
“ The Wardship of Steopcombe ” ( 1896) ; 
“llie Pilgrimage of tho Ben Beriah” 
(1897), etc. 

Young, Arthur (b. 1741 ; d. 1820). 
“A Six Weeks’ Tour through tlie 
Southern Counties” (1768) ; “A Six 
Months’ Tour through the North of 
England” (1771); “Travels during 
1787-90” (1793), etc. 

Young, Edward (b. Upham, 
Hanmshire, ?une, 1681; d. Welwyn, 
April 9th, 1765): “ The Last Day ” 

(1713) ; “ Epistle to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Ijansdowne” (1713); “The 
Force of Religion ; or. Vanquished Love” 
(1713) ; “ On the late Queen’s Death, and 
his Majesty’s Accession to tho Throne ” 
(1714); “ Paraphrase on the Book of 
Job ” (1719) ; “ Busiris, King of Egypt ” 
(1719) ; “ The Revenge ” (1721) ; “ The 
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Universal Passion (1725-2G) ; “ Ocean, 
an Ode” (1728); “The Brothers »» (1728) 
“An Estimate of Human Life ** (1728) ; 
“ An Apology for Princes ; or, the Reve- 
rence due to Government (1729) ; “ Im- 
perium Pelagi, a Naval Lyrick ” (1730) ; 
“Two Epistles to Mr. Pope concerning 
the Authors of the Age ” (1730) ; “ The 
Foreign Address ” (1734); “The Com- 

E laint; or, Night Thoughts on Life, 
)eath, and Lnmortality” (1742-43); 
“ The Consolation, to which arc annexed 
some Thoughts occasioned by the present 
Juncture” (1745); “The Centaur not 
Fabulous” (1755); “An Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope” (1756); 
“♦Conjectures on Original Composition, 
in a Letter to the Author of Sir Charles 
Grandison” (1759); and “Resignation, 
in Two Paits” (1762). “Works” in 


^angwiU 

1757, and, with a “ Life ” of the author, 
in 1802; '“Poetical Workp*^ with a 
“Memoir” by the Rev. J. JSiIitford, in 
1834, and 1841; his “Works, Poetical 
and Prose,” with a “ Life ” ,by Doran, 
in 1851 ; and bis “ Poetical Works,” 
with a “ Lite,” by Thomas, iml8^. 


Z 

Zangwill. I. (b. London, 1864). “The 
Bachelors’ Club” (1891); “The Big 
Bow Mystery’ ’ ; ‘ ‘Obildren of the Ghetto” ; 
“The (lldMaids' Club” (1892) ; “ Ghetto 
Tragedies” (1893); “The King of 
Schnorrers” (1894); “The Master” 
(1895); “Without Prejudice” (1896); 
“ Dreamers of the Ghetto ” (1898). 


THE END. 
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Cathedrals. Abbeys, and Churches of England and Wales. Descriptive. 

Historical, PictonaU Poputar Edition, Two Vob. las, the set. 

Cats and Kittens. By.HBNRiETTB Ronner. With Portrait and 13 magnificent 
Full-page Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. 4to, zos. 

China Fainung, Florence Lewis. With Sixteen Coloured Plates; See. ea 
Choice Dishes at Small Cost. By A. G. Payne. Cheap Edition, i& 

Chums. The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Yearly Volume, 8s. 

Cities of the World. Four Vola Illustrated, ys. 6d. each. 

Civil Service, Guide to Employment in the. Entirely New Edition. Paper, 

lA ; cloth, zs. 6d. 

Clinical Manuals lor PractlUoners and Students of MadlMno. (A last op 

Volumes forwarded Poet free on e^UeeUion to the Publwhers,'! 
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Colour. By Prot. A. H. Church. JVsw and Enlarged Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

OombOi OeorffO, Tbo Soleot Works of. Issued by Authority or the Combe 

Trustees. Popular Edition^ xs. each, net 

The Constitution of Man, Moral Philosophy. Soienco and Aollalou, 
Disouasions on Education. Amenoan hTotea 

Coxmlnk Tower, In a; or, How 1 Took H.I 4 .S. '* Uajestlc Into Action. By 
H. O. Arnold- For{»ti£r, M.P, Ckea/^ Edition, Illustrated. 6d. 

Oonguests of the Crosa Edited by Edwin Hodder. With numerous Orieinal 

* Illustrations. Complete in Tliree vols. 9s. each. 

Cookery, Oasaell'a Dictionary of. With about 9,000 Recipes. 5s. 

Cookery, A Tear’s. By Phyllis Browne. Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. 
Cookery Book, Cassell’s New Universal By Lizzie Heritage. With ra 

Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, z.344 pages, strongly bound in ]e.aher gilt, 6s 
Cookery, Cassell’s Popular. With Four Coloured Plate& Cloth gilt, as. 
Cookery, Cassell’s Shilling. Limp cloth, is. 

Cookery for Common Ailments. By a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Phyllis Bkowmb. Cheap Edition, xs. 

Cookery, VegetarlazL By A. G. Payne. Cheap Edition, xs. 

Cooking by aas. The Art o£ By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 
Copyright In Books, The Law and History of. (Seven Lectures.) By 
Augvstinr Birrbll, M.P. 3s. 6d. net. 

Countries of the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S. With 

about 750 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. In Sue Vols. 6&. each. 

OyOlopaedia, Cassell’s Concisa With about 600 Illustrations. 5s. 

C^opadla, Cassell’s Miniature. Containing 30,000 Subjecta Cheap and 
Reviitd Edition, Limp cloth, zs. Cloth gilt, xs. 6d. 

Dainty Breakfasts, The Dictionary ol By Phyllis Browne, is. 

Dead Man’s Bock. A Romance by Q. (A. T. Quillbr- Couch). Library Edition, 

5S. Peeplds Edition, 6d. 

Diotionarlea (For description, see alphabetical letter.) Bible, Biographical, 
Concise Cyclopaedia, Cookery, Dainty Breakfasts, £ncyi.)opmdic, English, English 
History, Mechanical, Miniature Cyclopaedia, Phrase and Fable. (French, German, 
and Latin see with Educational Works,) 

Dog, niUBtrated Book of the. By Vero Shaw, B.A. With s8 Coloured 

Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; half-morocco, 455. 

Dord Don Quixote, The. With about 400 Illustrations by Gustave Dor A 

Cheap Edition. Cloth, xos. 6d. 

Dord Oallery, Tha With 350 Illustrations by Gustave DoriS. 410, 42s. 
Dord’s Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated by Gustave DorA Popular Edition, 
With Pmface by A. J. Butler. Cloth gilt or buckram, 7s 6d. 

Dord’s Danm’s Purgatory and Paradise. Illustrated by Gustave Dore, 

Cheap Edition. 7a 6d. 

Dord’B Milton'S Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave DorE. 4to, axs. 

' Pillar Edition, Cloux gilt, or buckram gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Barth, Our, and Its Story.* Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 
36 Coloured Plates and nearly 800 Wood Engravings. Iij Thiee Vols. os. each. 
Edinburgh, Old and New, Cassell’s. With 600 Illustrations. Ihrec Vols. 

gs. each ; library binding, j^x xos. the set. 

Bgypi: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. Ebers. 

Translated by Cx.ara Bell, with N otes by Sam ubl Birch, LL D. , &c. Two Vols. 49%. 
Electric Ourr^t, The. How Produced and How Used. By R. Mullineua 

Walmslv^ D.Sc.. &C. Illustrated xos. 6d. 

Eleotrlclty, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. EnHrely New and 

Enlarged Edition. Completely re-written. Illustrated, gs. 

Electricity In the Service of MazL A Popular and Practical Treatise. With 
upwards of 950 Illustrations. New and CJuaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Employment for Boys on Leaving School, Guide to. By W. & Beard. 

F.R.G.S. zs.6d. 

IhioyclopMdic Dictionary, The. Complete in Fourteen Divisional Vols., xos. 6d. 

each ; or Seven Vols., h^f-4norocco, ais. each ; half-russia, 25s. each. 

Englaiid and Wales, Pictorial. With upwards of 320 illustrations prepared 
from copyright photographs, gs. On supeiior paper, hmf*perstan, in box, zss. net. 
England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Csesar to the Present 
Day. By H. O. Arnold-Forstsr, M.P. Fully Illustrated, 5s. 
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England, CasBell'a miuitrated Elstozy ot With upwards of a.ooo Illusthi^* 
tions. Embossed doth, Elfdit Vols., 

EngUali Dictionary, OasBell's. Containing Definitions of upwards of xoo.ooo 

Words and Phrases. Chtafi EdiHon^ 3s. 6d. ; Superior Edition^ 5s. 

EngllBli Hlstoxy, The Dictionary q£ Edited by Sidney Low, B.A.. and 
Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A., with Contributions by Eminent Writers, ttem 
Edition, 7s. dd. 

SngliBh Literature, library ot By Prof. H. Morley. In Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

BngllBh Literature, Morleys First Sketch ot Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Bugllsh Literature, The Story ot By Anna Buckland. 3a 6d. 

BngllBh Writers trom the Earliest Period to Shakespeare. By Henry 
Morlbt, Eleven Vols. $%. each. 

Etiquette of Ck»od Society. JVew Edition, Edited and Revised by Lady 

Colin Campbell, xs. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Fairy Tales Far and Near. Retold by Q. (A. T. Quillbr-Couch). lllus. 3s. 61L 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Family Doctor, Cassell's. By A Medical Man. Illustrated, xos. 6d. 

Family Lawyer, Cassell's. By a Barrister-at-Law. los. 6d. 

Far East, The New. By Arthur Di6sy, Vice-Chairman of Council of the 
Japan Society. With a Map and Illustrations. z6s. 

notion, Cassell^B Fopular Library of. 3s. 6d. each. 


Leer 1 By W. Clark RttsseU. 

E *8 Yaolit. By Fnak Stockton. 

The, Adventures of Captain Horn. By 
Ynnk Stockton. 

The BebelUon of Zdl Cartlnston. By L. 

Onx>ld*B GaxdeiL ByEXXBNTHORNBYCROFT 
YOWLBB. 

nw Sea Wolves. By Max Pbmbbbton. 
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Tlxiy IiUttrell. By E. 
TbeWhlte Shield. B; 


W. Homunv. 
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Bertram Mltford. 


The Hispaniola Plate. 


By G. B. 
By ‘John 


Bloundelle- 

of Sorrow. By Heaba Stretron 
a Famous Russian Exile. 
Solomon's REinea By H. Rider 
■ Edition, 6 d.) 

~"y LUlan Turner. 

— ddy Pane. By 

Frank Ban^tt. 

Idst, ye liandemenl A Homanee of In- 
oidrat. W. Clark RuaseU. Also People’s 
Bditloa, 60 . 

Xai A tMtm Story. 

~ ^ t^rjr^of the Paris 


Wlwg 

Haggard. 'Alao Vteplek Ed 
The Iilghts of Sydney. By I 
The Admirable Lady Bldd 
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Commune. By Edward .. 

The IdttLe Saulre. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Bero, the Slaver. A Romance of Equatorial 
Africa. By Lawrance Fletcher. 


Into the Unknown 1 A Romance of South 
Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

Mount Desolation. An Australian Romance. 
By W. Carlton Dawe. 

Pomona's Travels. By Frank R. Stockton. 

The Eepntation of Oeorae Saxon. By 
Morley Roberts. 

A Prison Prinoann. By Mh|or Arthur 
Griffiths. 

Queen's Scarlet, The. By George Manvllle 
Fenn. 

Capture of the "Estrella." The. A Tale 
of the Slave Trade. By Commauder Claud 
Harding. R.N. 

The Awkward Squads. And other UJitei 
Stories. By Shan F. Bullock. 

A King's Hussar. By Herbert Compton. 

A Free-Lance In a Far Lana. By Herbert 
Compton. 

PlaythlngB and Parodies. Short Stories 
Sketches, See, By Barry Pain. 

Fourteen to One, Sco, By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. 

Father Stafford. By Anthoiw Hope. 

"La Bella," and others. By Egerton Castle. 

The Avenger of Blood, hy J. MacUrea 
Cobban. 

The Man In Black. By Stanley Weyman. 

The Doings f>f Haffles Haw. By A. Conaa 
Doyle. 


Fl«ld Naturalist’s Handbook, Tbs. By Revs. J. G. Wood and Theodore 
W ooxL Cheap EditioUf as. 6d. 

Ftguler’8 Popular Solentlfio Works. With Several Hundred Illustmtions in 

each. 3S. 6d. each. The Insect World. The Human B,ace. BeptUea and Birds 
Mammalia. The World balbre the Deluge. The Vegetable World. The Ocean World 

Flora’s Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walteb 
Crank. With 40 pages in Colours. 5s. 

Flower Paiutlng, Elementary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3a?; 

Flowers, and How to Faint Them. ByMAUDNAPXEL. With Coloured Plates, sa 
Football: the Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. Illustrated. 
Row and Enlarged Edition. 7s, 6d. 

For Glory and Renovhh By D. H. Parry. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. By Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S.. &c 
With 268 Plates, In Four Vols. 

Frsnoo-Gemian War, Cassell’s History of the. Complete in Two Vols., 

containing about 500 Illustrations, m. each. 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. By F. £. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 Full* 
Mge Coloured Plates, and Descriptive Text by Shirlby Hibbbrd. Cheap Edition. 
V In Five Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Garden of SwiHds, The. A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. By Max Pem 

BBRTON. 6s. 

Girl at Cobhurst, The. By Frank R. Stockton. 6 s. 
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^’OJadfltone, William Ewar^ Tbe life of. Edited by Sir Wrmyss Reid. 

Pivfustly Illustrated. 7s. < 5 d. ; Superior Edition in a Vole., 9s. 

GleauiiigB firom Popular Autbon. With Original Illustrations. Chee^ Sdition, 
In One VoL* 3s. 6d. . , 

Oraf» OWUej, PiiucoBB and Pte By Robert Machray. 6s. 

Quu and Its BovOlopmentk ThA By W. W. Greener. With 500 lUnstrationa 

Entirety New EdiiteH, xos. 6d. 

QunB, Modem Shot By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 

Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, ais. 
Heavens, The Story of tiiA By Sr Robert Stawell Ball, LUD., F.R.S. 

Widi Coloured Plates and Wood Eni^vings. Popular Edition^ xos. 6d. 

Heroes of Britain In Peace and Wax. With 300 Original Illustrations. Cheap 
EditufH. Complete in One VoL, 3s. 6d. 

History, A Foot'>note to. EightYears of Trouble in Samoa. By R. L. Stevenson. 6 s. 
Home Ufe of the Ancient Oreoks, The. Translated by Alice Zimmbrn. 
Illustrated. Cheap Editim, 5s. 

Horse, The Bo(A of tha By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page CoUbtype 

Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other illustrations. Cloth, X5S. 

Horses and Doga By O. Ebrelman. With Descriptive Text Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With 15 Full-page and other Illustrations, ass. net. 

Houghton, Lord : The Ufe, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Mondkton 
IHlneS, First Lord Houghton. By Sir Wbmyss Rrid. Two Vols. 3as. 
Hygiene and Puhlio Health. By B. Arthur Whiteleggb, M.D. Illustrated. 

New and Revised Ediiioa. 7s. 6d. 

impregnable City, Th& By Max Pemberton. Library Edition^ 6s. Cheap 

Edition, 3X. 6 d. 

India, Gasseffs History of. In One Vol. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, CasseU’s Book oL 

With numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Ulus. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Khiva, A Ride to. By Col. Fred Burnaby. New Edition, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
XUogiam; The Coml^ of the, or. The Battle of the Btandarda By li. O. 

Arnold-Forstbr, M.P. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Xing George, In the Days of. By Col. Percy Groves. Illustrated. la 6d. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. '3s. 6d. Peoples 
Edition, 6d. 

Kronstadt. A New Novel. By Max Pemberton. With 8 Full-page Platea 6 a, 
Ladles’ Physician, Tha By a London Physician. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6(L 
Lady’s Dressing-Room, The. Translated from the French by Lady COLiN 
Campbell. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Letts’s Dmxles and other Time-saving Publications are now published exclu- 
sively by Cassell & Company. (A List sent post free on application,') 
little Huguenot^ The. New Edition, is. 6d. 
little Minister, The. *By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. 6s. 

LoftUB, Lord Augustus, P.O., G.O.B., The Diplomatic Reminiscences o£ First 

Series. With Portrait. Two Vols. 325. Second Series. Two Vols. 3as. 

London, Cassell’s Guide to. Illustrated. New Edition, 6d. Cloth, is. 
Loudon, Grmter. By Edward Walford. Two Vols. With about 400 
Illustrations. Chee^ Edition, 48. 6d. each. 

London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walford. 

Six VoN., with about i,aoo Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 4s. 6d. each. 

MCmchester, Old and New. By William Arthur Shaw, M.A. With 
Original Illustrations. Three Vols., yxs. 6d. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Three Vols., /s 3s. ; half-morocco. 

£3 15s. Supplementary Volume, £txs.; or half-morocco, /x 5s. 

Medical Handbook of Ufe Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 
and Jambs Chisholm. New and Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Medicine, Manuals tor Students of. {A List forwarded post free on application,) 
Mesdag, H. W., the Fainter of the North Sea. With Etchings and Descriptive 
Text. By Ph. Zilckbm. The Text translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell. 36s. 
Modem Europe, A History ot By C. A. Fyffb, M.A. Cheap Edition in One 
Volume, xcs. Cd. ; Library Edition, Illustrated 3 vols., 7s. 6<L each. 
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Music, niustrateA History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the S.ev.* 
; Sir F. A. Gona Ousblby, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols. 3x8. 6d. , 

Kational Ulirary, Casseirs. Consisting of 214 Volumes. Paper covers, 3d. ; 

cloth, 6d. (A Commute Lixi^/ tkg Volutms post fr*e oh applioaiioH.) - 
Natural Hlsto^, Cassell’s Concise. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 
F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d 
Natural History, Cassell’s New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. a , F. R. S. , 
F.G.S. Cheap Edition, With about a.ooo Illusts. Three Double Vols., 6s. ^^ch. 
Nature and a Camera, With. By Richard Kbarton, F.Z.S. With Frontis- 
piece, and x8o Pictures from Fhotoejaphs by Chbrrv Kbarton. axs. 

Nature's Wonder-Woricers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Newman Hall : An Autobiography. With Portrait and Frontispiece. X2s. 6d. 
NewZeaiand,FlctorlaL WithPrefacebySirW.B. Perceval. K.C.M.G. lUust 6s. 
Novels, Popular. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


Ttie Shollbaok; or. At Sea in tbe 'Sixties. By Albc J. Boyd. tfa. 

POtshOrdS. Bjr MABBL C. BIRCMENOUGH (Mrs. JlBNRY BlUCHBNOUCH). 

The Beflner*B Fire By M. Hocklippb (Mrs. Ernest Hockliffb). 

Grm O'Malley, Frlnoeas and Pirate. By Robert Machray. 

A Limited Suoeeaa. By Sarah Pitt. 

Tha Wrottoms of Wrotham Court. By Francbs Hbath FRasHPiBLD, 

m*EOtten Gold : A Stozy of a Ghreat 'Wrouir and a Ghreat Xlevenae. By W. G. Tarbbt. 

Sentimental Tommy. \ n. f ^ SAttBrn. 

r®y J* BARRIB. 


Tbe IdtUe MinSt^ J* **• arwiKiH. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. c^rAMr nv 
The Story of Fronois Oludde. / Stanley 

The Garden of Sworda t A Storr of the Siesre of Strasburff. 
Kronetadt. 

Puritan's Wifb. A. 

The ImpraniaDla City. 

AboCbeap Edition, «. 6d. 

Some Peraone TTnknown. v 

> By E. w. HoRNtma 
U^e'a March, The. 3 

Spectre Gold. > 

a H|ti r *e-Breadth. v By Hbadon Hill. 

ime Girl a^^bnurat. fbxnk STocKTnN. 
htm TeUer'e Pack, A./^ Frank Stocktoh 


STANLEY WRYMAN. 


By MAX rSMBBRTQK. 


h By B. W. HORNtma 


The Master of Ballantrae. 
Kidnapped, 

Catriona. 

Treasure Island. 


Also Poopl^s 
Edition, M. 
sach. 


^ id Nlghta' Fntertoinmente. 3s. 6d. only. 

The Elaok Arrow. ) 

The Wreoker. By R. L. Stbvbnson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


By R. L. STRVRNSON. 


Also a PopuUtr 
Edition, p. «d. 
each. 




Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. By Catherine 
J. Wood. Cheap Edition, zs. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Nursing of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Cai^erine |. Wood. bs. 6d. 

Optics. By Professors Galbraith and Haughton. Entirely New and 
Enlarged Edition, Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Our Own Country. With 1,200 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 3 Vols. 5s. each. 

Paris, Old and Now. Illustrated. In Two Vols. 9s. or 10s. 6d. each. 

Fenny Magaslne, The New. With 650 Illustrations. Vols. I. dc 11., 2s. 6d. each. 

Peojiles oi the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. C^pleteinSix 
Vols. With lllustratiosa. 7s- 6d. each. 

Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of. Entirely New and largely 

mereased Edition, xos. 6d. Also in half-morocco, a Vols., xss. 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D.. 

/ M,R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 

Piotnresqne America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates 
and about 8cw Original Wood Engravings. £ za zas. the set. Popular Edition in 
Four Vols.,' price z8s. each. ^ 

Flofenresqne Australasia, Cassell’s. With upwards of z.ooo Illustrations. In 
Four Vols., 7S. 6d. each. 

Ploturesque Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 2 Vols. ^£9 9s. the set. 
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Flotureaciiie Burop& Popular Mditio^ Complete in Five Vols. Each containing: 
X3 Exqui^te latho Piate^ firom Original Drawings, and nearly aoo Original Illus- 
trations. i8s. each. (The British Isles.) Two Vols. in One. Cheap Edition, xos. €d. 
Ploturea<|ue Meclltenraui6aii« Tbe. With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations 
from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Twol^s. Cloth, jfaas. each. 
PlgeODB, Fulton’s BocA o£ Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev. -W. F. Lumlky. With 50 Full-page Illustrations. 
^ Popular EdUto$u In One Vol., xos. 6d. Original Edition^ with 50 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Wood Engravings, axs. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bonney, F.R.S.. &c. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about too Illustrations. . Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Police and Crime, Uystezlefl o£ A General Surv^ of W^rongr-doing and 
Its Pursuit. By Major Arthuh Griffiths. Two Vols. axs. 

Polirtechnlo Series, Thai Pxactical Illustrated Manuals. {A List will be 

sent on application^ 

Portrait Galleiy, Cassell’B Universal. Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 
Men and Women of the Day. Cloth, 6s. 


Potsherds. By Mabel C. Birchenough. (Mrs. Henry Birchbnough.) 6s. 
Poultry, The Book of By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition, Illustrated. los. fid. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book ol By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Coloured 

Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. New Edition in Preparation, 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Eight Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in Text. New and Enlat^ed Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Punch, The History of. By M. H. Spielmann. With nearly 170 Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, and Facrimiles. Cloth, x6s. ; Large Paper Edition, La as. net. 

Q's Works, Uniform Bditioa o£ ss. each. 


Dead Mnn*a Boole. (Also PeepUts 
Bdiiton, 6d.) 

The Splendid Sour. 

The Deleotable Duohy. Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. 


Tke Aakonlstainff History of Troy Town. 

**I Saw Three Snipe,** and other Winter's Tales, 
noughts and Croeees. 

Wandering Heath. 

The Blue PavUiona. 


Queen Summer ; or, The Tourney of the Uly and the Bose. Penned and 

Portrayed by Walter Crank. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 


Queen Victoria, The XJJe and Times ot By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
a Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s, each. 


Queen’s Empire, Tha Containing nearly 700 Splendid Illustrations. Complete 
Complete in Two Vols. 9s. each. 


Queen’s London, The. Containing Exquisite Views of London and its Environs, 
together with a fine series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession! 
SnlaPged Ediiumt los. 6dL 


Railway Guides, OfflotaL With Illustrations on nearly every page. Maps, &c. 
Paper covers, is.; cl^h, is. fid. 

London and Horth Western Hallway. I Great Eastern Bsllway. 

Great Western Hsilwagr. I lK>ndon and South Western Ballwav 

Midland Bailway. I London, Brighton and South Coast Bull «rav 

Great HorthenTBoilway. | SouthBaateru ft Chatham ft Dmr bSiwi^s. 

Abrideat and Pepular JBtUttons of the abore Guides can also-bs obtained. Paper covera 3d 


Railways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. 

John Pbndlrtoe. Illustrated a Vols., irs. 

Refiner’s Fire, The. By Mrs. Ernest Hocklifpb. 6s. 

Rivers of Great Britain: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

Blvers of the South and West Coasts. With Frontispiece and Numerous lUustratlou 
The Boyal Biver 1 The Thames from Source to Sea. Popitlar Hduion, xfis. 

Blvers of the East Coast. With highly-finhbed Engravings. Popular Edition i 6 b . 


By 
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Robinson Crusoe. Cassells Pine-Art Edition, Cheap Edition, 3s. fid. or 5s. 
Rogmes of the Fiery Gross. ByS, Walkey. With 16 Jull-page Illustrations 
Bonner, Henrlette, The Fainter of Oat-Idfe and Cat-Character. By M.' li' 
Spielmann. Large-paper EditioHt 70a. 

Royal Academy Pieturea With upwards o’ aoo magnificent reproduciioni 
of Pictures in the Royal Academy, ys. 6d. 

RnsBO-TurklBh War, Cassell’a BOstory ot With about 400 lUustrations. Ple-jo 
Edition, In Two Vols., os. each. 

Saturday Journal, Gassell’a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7a fid. 
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Scarlet and Blue; or, Bones for Soldiers and Sailors. By John Farmer. 

. Words only, paper, 6d, ; cloth, gd. Cheap Edition, zd. 

Science for AU. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.a, &c. Cheap 
Edition, With over 1,700 Illustrations. Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Botenee Series, Tbe Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientific 
Men of the present Centuiy. £<Bted by Sir Hbnrv Roscob, D.C.L., F.R.S., MlP. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Pasteur. By PERCY Franxlamd.F.R.S., and Mn. Frankland. 

John Dalton and tihe Bise of Modezn Cheznlatsy. By Sir Hbnrv E. Roscob. F.R.S. 
ICejov Bennell, F.B.8.. and the Biae of Bnglfah Geography. By Sir Clbmbntw'^R. 

Markham. C.B.» F.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical SocMy. 

Juatua Von Iiiebig: Hla Iilfe and Work. By W. A. SHbnstonb. 

^e Heradbdls and Modern Astronomy. By Miss Acnbs M. Clerkb. 
dhorles LyeU and Modern Geology. By Prefessor T. G. Bonnbv. F.R.S. 

^ Clerk unwell and Modem Fkyaloa. By R. T. Glazbbrook. F.R.S. 

Humphry Da<ty, Poet and ]^Uoa^^r. By T. E. Thorpb. F.R.S. 

Ubarim Da^m and tke Theory of Natural Beleotion. By Edward B. Povlton. 


Mlohael Faraday, Hla Idfa azid Work. By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. F.R.S. sa 

SeS» The Story of the. An Entirely New and Original Work. Edited by Q. 

Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., gs. each. Cheap Edition, 5s. each. 

Sea- Wolves, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. 6s. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Bari ot, ILQ., The Idle and Work ot By Edwin 
Hoddbr. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The England of. New Edition, By E. Goadbt. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^4 pages, as. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays o£ Edited by Prof! Henry Morlby. Complete in la Vola 

cloth, in box, azs. ; also 30 Vols., cloth, in box, azs. ; half-morocco, doth si(&, 401. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Royal With 50 Full-page Illustrations. Complete in Three 

Vols. xos. 6d. the set. 

Bhdllbaok, The : or at Sea In the *Slxtiea By Alec J. Boyd. Illustrated. 6s. 
Sights and Scenes In Oxford City and Onwerslly. With xoo Illustrations 
after Original Photomphs. In One VoL azs. net. 

Sketches, The Art of making and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bbll. With Fifty Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of tbe People; By various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I. (Revised Ed.h 
, II., and III., Z5S. each. Vols. IV. and V., z/s. each. Vol. VI., z8s. 

Some Persons Uhknown. By E. W. Hornvng. 6s. q 

Spectre Gold. A Novel. By Headon Hill. Illustrated. 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Oassell’s Complete Book oL Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Story of Uy Ufe, The. By the Rt Hon. Sir Richard I^emplb, Bart., G.CS.I., 
ftc. Two Vob. azs. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Cheap Edition, zos. 6d. 
Taxation, HunieLiMd, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O'Meara. 7a 6d. 
Thames, The Tidal By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 00 

Mi^ificent Full-pa|re Photogravure Plates, and znany other Illustrations, after 
onguial drawings by W. L. Wtllib, A.R.A. Now Edition, cloth, 49A"net. 

Things 1 have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portnic 

and Autogra^ a Vols. azs. 

Three Homes, Tha By the Very Rev, Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Now 
Edition. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 

To the Death. By R. D. Chbtwodb. With Four Plates. 5s. 

Treasure Ddaad. A Story of Pirates and tbe Spanish Main. By R. U 
Stbvbhson. Illustxmted. Library Edition 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. Peoplft 
Edition,o»siae, 6d. 

Treatment. Tear-Book of, for 189 a A Critical Review for Practitioneia of 
Medkine and Surgery. Fifteenth Tear of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

Tteee, Familiar, Soma By Prof. G. S. Bovlqbr, P.L.S., F.G.& With 

40 Full-page Celpured Plates, zas. 6d. 



StUcHms from Cassell A Company's PuhlicaHons, 


V-nSla Tom’s Calvla. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With upwards of zoo 
Original Illustrations. Fine Art Mtmerial Edition, js. 6d. 

“Unicode*’: IXte Vnlvoraal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or Desk 
Edition, as. 6d. each. 

United States, Odssell’s History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. ‘Diree Vols. 9s. each. 

UnlTsrsal History, CasseU's mustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
^ Illustrations. VoL I. Early and Greek History.— Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
* Vol. HI. The Middle Ages.— Vol. IV. Modem History, gs. each. 

Verses, Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thorneycropt Fowler. 3s. 6d. 
Vlcat Oole, R.A., The life and Paintixiga of. Illustrated. In Three Vols. 3s. 
Wax and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 

Original Edition, i6s. Chtap Edition, 6s. 

Water-Colour Fainting, A Course o£ With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Lbitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 5s. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dban of Wbstminstbr. Choap Edition, ass. 
Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild FLowera, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A. With 200 
Coloured Plates and Descriptive Text. Cheap Edition, In Five Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Wild Plowera Collecting Book, in Six Parts, 4d. each, 
wild Flowera Drawing and Painting Book. In Six Parts. 4d. each. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By Richard 

Kearton, F.Z.S. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs, taken direct from 
Nature, by Chbrrv Kbarton. 6s. 

Wlxidaor Caaue, The Ooveznor'a Qnlde to. By the Most Noble the Marquis 

OP Lornb, K.T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

World of Wit and Humour, Cassell’a New. With New Pictures and New 
Text. Complete in Two Vols., 6s. each. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 45. ea<m. 
<*Work'*Handbook8. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of IVork. Illustrated. Cloth, xs. each. 

World Of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Two Vola, 
4s. 6d. each. 

Young Blood. A Novel. By E. W. Hornung. 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 

The Quiver. iMonthly, 6d. 

CasselVs Magaeine. Monthly, 6d, 

The New Fenny Magazine. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Ldttle Folks Magazine^ Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 4d. 

CasseAFs 8aturda/y Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Chums. The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d, 
Work. The Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 

Funding World. The Journal for the Building Trades. Weekly, 
xd. ; Monthly, tfd. 

The Gardener. Fully Illustrated. Weekly, id. 
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CASSBLL ft COMPANY. Limitbd, Ludgato Hill, London 




^tUciu/ns /rom Coiseii ds Company's JPubluations* 
i • 


IBibUs tttib )Uli0t0ua tSStorks. 

BIMe Blogxaphiea. Illustrated, zs. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. Gborcb Baintoh 
T he Story of Moses and Joshua. By the Rev. J. Telford. 

The 'Story of Judges. By ttie Rev. J. Wycliffb Gedgb. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. Tovby. 

The Story of David. By the Rev. J. Wild. 


The Story of Jesus, in Versa By J. R. Macduff, D.D. is. 6 d. 

BlUa. CaBsell’B Illustrated Family. With 900 lllustxations. Leather, gilt 
edges, xos. ; best full morocco, jCs 155. 

Blhle, Cassell’s Guinea. With gjoo Illustrations and Coloured Maps. Royal 4to. 

Leather, axs. net. Persian antique, with corners and clasps, 35s. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by £. H. Plumptrb, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, ^ each. 

Bible Blotloiiazy, Cassell’s ConolBe. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student In the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 

M.A. Entirely New and Revised Edition^ xs. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap EdiUon, 
3s. 6d. 

Bunyan's PUgzlm’s Progress. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 410. 8qo pp. x<oth Thousand, 
Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 
Child’s life of Chilst, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume^ with about 
300 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

Church of England, Tha A History for the People. By the Very Rev, H, D. M. 

Spbncb, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete in 4 Vols., 6s, each. 
Church Reform in Spain and FortugaL By the Rev. H. £. Noyes, D.D. 

Illustrated. 3S. 6d. 

Commenti^ for English Beadera Edited by Bishop Ellicott. With Con< 

tributions by eminent Scholars and Divines : — 


New Teotament. Original Edition. Three Vols^ 21s. each ; or in half-morcueo, x4s. 6d. 
the set. Popular EdUton. Unabridged. Three Vote.. 45. each. 

Old Testament. Original Edition. Five Vols., axs. each ; or in half-morocco. 
^7 x7s. 6d. the set. Popular Edition. Unabridged. Vols., 49. each. 

7 'A« Complete Set of Eight Volumes in the Popular Edition is supplied at 30s. 


Oommentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and General Dse. 


St. Matthew, as. 6d. 

St. Mark, as* ^ 

St. Iiuke. ^dd. 

St. John. as. «d. 

The Aota of the Apostles. 
3S.dd. 


Somaxu. as. dd. 

OorinthiauB 1 . and II. 3s. 
Oalatlaxis, Sphesioxis, and 
PhmpplaDS. 3s. 
Oolosaians, ThesBalonians, 
and Timothy. 3s. 


Titua, Philemon, Hebrews, 
and James. 3s. 

Pete^ Jude, and John, as- 
The Revelation. 3s. 

An Xntroduojtion to Ihe New 
Testomenu ss.dd. 


Commentary, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edidon. Suitable for School and General Use. 

Genesis. v. 6 d. I Levltiot^ 3s. I Deuteronomy, aadd. 

Exodus, jp. \ Nxunbers. aadd. | 


Dor^ Bible. With 200 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave DorR. Popular ' 
Edition, In One Vol. xsa Also in leather binding. {Price on appltcaiion,) 

Barly Dasrs of Christianity, Tha By the Veiy Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

, LxbrarV Edition. Two Vols., afs ; morocco, ss. 

Popular Edition. In One Vol. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; tree-calf. xss. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Family Ftayer-Booh; Tha Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page Illustratious. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 




S^kctioHS fivm Casseil ds Company s Pui/ica/ions, 


^OntTen In tbe BoiOC or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Aseyj^ and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and els#- 
where. By^ Rev. Dr. Samubl Kinms, F.R.A.S., &c. &c. Illustrated. Lihraty 
in Two Volumes, cloth, -with top edges gilded, i$s. 

‘'Heart Gliorda" A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. In cloth, is. each. 


By the Right Rev. Ashton Ozenden 

^^•te Bbliop of MontreaL 
Mjr Kble. Che Rt Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 

for^^'d. By the Right Rer. Bishop 

^_^CotteriB. 

Bmotlonel Ufh. By Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 
» By the Rer. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. D.D. 

By the Rer. F. B. Fewer, M. A. 
teowth tn Divine Idfe. By the Rev. 
FTebendaiy Reynolds, M.A. 


Aapln^one. By the Rev. G. Matheson, D.O> 
My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker- 
Bteth , 

My^Wi^ with G-od. By the Very Rev. 


Dlvlno III*. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Sowoes of Strength. By the Rev. H. B. 

Jenkins, M.A. ^ 

My Oomlbrt In Sorrow. By Hugh Macmillan. 


HBlpB to BeltoC A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester is. each 

1 B)'*i»H.T.o«,onaho«,*tA. 

Miracles. By the Bev. Brownlow Malt- I The Atombmot. By WUltun Connor 
land, BLA. * Magee, D.D., Date Arohblahop of Yoric. 


Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered in 
Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbikik, D.D. CAea^ Edttion, Cloth 
gill, 7S. 6d. Also Superior Edition^ with 34 Collotype Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, xos. 6d. * 

life Of Chrlstk The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Cheap Edition. With x6 FulUpage Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With x6 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7*. 6d. 
Large Type Illustd. Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Illustrated 4to. Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 34$. morocco, 43s. 

Matin and Vesper Bella Earlier and Later Collected Poems (Chiefly Sacred). 

By J. R. Macduff, D.D. With Frontbpiece. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. the set. „ 
Methodism, Slde-IdEhts on the Oonfllots of, During the Second Quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, xSay-xBse. From the Notes of the Late Rev. Joseph 
Fowler of the Debates of the Wesleyan Conference. Cloth. 8s. 

Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible ^th Science. By 

the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Ulus. Library Edition^ xos. 6 d. 

Hew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Old and New Testaments, Plata Introductions to the Books of the. Con- 

taining^Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plata Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited bv 
Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History oL By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 
upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, In Three Vols., 3s. 6u. each. 
** Quiver" Yearly Volume^ The. With about 600 Original Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontbpiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

Bt, George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 
Edition^ By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shorf., M.A., Canon of Worcestci. 5s. 

Bt. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated 4to Edition, ts. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With x6 Full-page Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 34s. ; calf, 43s. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vol., morocco, as. 

Popular Edition. Cloth, gilt edges 7s. 6d. 

’ Bhortened Church Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 

Compiled by the Rev. Canon Shore, Enlarged Edition, is. 

*< Biz Hundred Years ; ** or. Historical Sketches of Eminent Men and Women who 
have more or less come into contact with the Abbey and Church of Holy Trinity, 
Minories, from 1303 to 1803, and some account of the Incumbents, the Fabric, the 
Plate, Ac. &c. By the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., Act Ac. 
With 65 Illustrations. 155. 

“Bunday:" Its OxlgliL History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hbssbv, O.C.L. Fifth Edition^ 7s. 6d. 



SileciUns from CouseU A Company's Publications* 

(Si>tuati0nal tSStorka anil ^tnli^nts^ ^tamtala.* 

A^duibotb OaABdU'B Plotoxlal Mounted on Linen, with Rollers, ns. 

Mounted with Rollers, and Varnished, as. 6d. 

AfUbmetlc .'—Howard's Art of Reokonlng. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is, ; 

cloth, as. Enlarged Edition* 58. 

AiitluuetioB, The ** Belle SauTa^e.*’ By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 
Test Caxds. {List on npphcaieon^ 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing S4 Coloured Maps. zs. 6d. 

SlaSkboard Drawing. By W. E. Sparkbs. With 53 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; or cloth, 3s. For 
THB Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Map of the World. By G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholombwi 
F.R.G.S. Mounted or Folded, ass. 

Obemlstry, The FuhUo SchooL By J. H. Anderson, M. A. sa 6d. 

Cookery for Bohools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dttlce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “Gaudeamus," &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. N.B. — The Words of 
the Songs in ^*Dulce Domum” (with the Airs both m Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Day. 

By H. O. Arnold- Fokstkr, M. P. Rexdsed Editton* Fully Illustrated. 5s. 
wnyHgh Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Prof. Hbnry Morley. 7s. 6d. 

Endlld, Gassell'a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. zs. 

Bndlld, The First Four Books of. New Edition, In paper, 6d. ; cloth, pd. 

FOxm Crops. By John Wrightson, M.R.A.C., etc. Fully Illustrated. 3S. 6d. 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Part I. Cloth, as. 
Part II. (In Preparation). 

Firendh-Engllsh and English-French DictLouary. 3s. 6d. or 5s. 

French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By Guillaume S. Conrad, as. 6 d, 
Oalhraith and Haughton's Sdentlflc Manuals. 

Astronomy, n. Euclid. Books 1.. II.. HI. ss. 6 d. Books IV., V. . VI. ss. 6 d. Maihamatioal 
Tables. 3 s. tfd, OptiOB. ss. Sd. HydrostaUcs. u. 6 d. Algebra. Part X , cloth, as. 6 d. 
Complete, 7 s. 6 d. Tides and Tidal Curiwnts. with TIdsI Cards, 3B> 

Qaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

Geography, A Fractioal Method of Teaching (England and Wales)? By J. H. 
Overton, F.G.S., 6d. 

Geometzy, First Blements of Experimental. ByPAUL^ERT. Illustrated. zs.6d. 
Gennan Dictionary, Cassell’a German-Englisb, English- German. Cheap 

Bdiiion* cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5.S. 

Gennan Beading, First Lessons liL ByA. JXgst. Illustrated, zs. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
Illustrated. VoL I. Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. II. Cardboard Work, 
ss. each. Vol. III. Colour Work and Design. 3s. 

Hand end BTO Training. By G. Ricks, B.bc. Two Vols., with z6 Coloured 
Plates in each. 6s. each. C^dS for Class Use. Five Sets. xs.Tach. 
Historical Cartoons, CasseU’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 25. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 58. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., xd.) 

In Danger’s Hour ; or. Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. A Book of Adventures 
for School and Home. 'U^th Four Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. CkMtk, 
xs, 8d. Bevelled boards, ss. 6d. 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell’s. In One Vol. 3& 

Latin DIotionazy, Caaaeil’a (Latin-English and English-Latin.) 3a. 6d.; 

half-morocco. 5s. 

Latin Frlmar, The New. By Prof. T. P. Postgate. as. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Pdstgatb. zs. 

Latin nose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield. M.A. as. dd. 

Laws of Every-Day LUO. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Forstrr, 

M.P. X8.6d. 



SeheHom from Cassell A C^npany^s Puhlieatwns, 


Xlttld Folks' Blftory of Enfirlftnd. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated; is. 6(L 

Making of tbe Home, Tbe. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Map Building for Sokools. A Practical Method of Teaching Geography 

(England and Wales). By J. H. Overton, F.G.S. 6d. 

BEarlbOroUgll Books ; — Arltlunetlo nxaxnplaa. 3*. rrenoa asEerolses. ja M. IVenoh 
Orammar. as. Sd. German Grammar. 31. 6 d. ' 

KsOliullcs, Applied. By John Perry, M.E.. D.Sc., &c. Illustrated, ya 6d. 

MMisnics for Toung Beginners. By the Rev. J. G. Easton, M.A. Cheap 
Bditt 9 Ht as. dd. 

Mbcksnlcs and Uadhlue Design, Bumerloal Eaaxnples In FractleaL By 

BL G. Blaine, M.E. New EdiHon^ Revisad €Md Enl€treed, Withyg lUus. as. 6cL 

MMrlc Cllarts, Cassell’s Approved. Two Coloured Sheets. 4 a in. by 23 M in. 
illustrating by Designs and Explanations the Metric System, zs. each. Mounted 
with Rollers, 38. each. The two in one with Rollers, 5s. 

Models and Common Objects, How to Draw from. By W. E. Sparkes. 

Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade from. By 

W. E. Sparkbs. With as Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of 16 
subjects. Siae, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 

Obleot Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged Editien, Two Vob. is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.. Ac. 
Illustrated, is. Qd. Three Parts, paper covers, sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, Cassell’s. 6 Books, id. each ; or complete m One Vol., 
Ump cloth, 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’a With Illustrations, Coloured Plates, and Maps 
in Colours. Cheap Editien, In Eight Vols., 35. 6d. each. Also in Eight Vol8., 
5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell’s ** Belle Sanvage.” An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus- 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. {List en application,) 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Readers, CasseU’s Classical. Vol. I., is. 8d. ; Vol. II., as. 6d. 

isReader, The Temperance. By J. Dennis Bird. is. or xs. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s ** Higher Class. " {List on application . ) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated. {List on application,) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell's New. With Numerous Illustrations In each 
Bool? {Ltsi on application^ 

Readers, The Modem Geographical. Illustrated throughout. {List on application.) 

Readers, The Modem School Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Rollt. An entirely no^l system of learning French. By J. J. Tylor. 3s. 

Round the Empire. G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Sculpture, A Primer ot By E. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated, as. 6a. 

Shakspere’s Flays for School Usa Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of By J. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth, is. Cheap 

Edition^ Clo^ limp, 6d. 

Technical Mducator, Cassell's. A New Cydopsedia of Technical Education, 
with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. x6 Vols., from as. to 4s. 6d. 
{List/ree on application.) " 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Richard 

»ir A .. / r ‘-A J A 


Things New and Old ; or. Stories from English mstory. By H. O. Aknold- 
Forstbr, M.P. Fully illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. Seven Books from gd 
to IS. 8d. 

World of Ours, This. By H. O. Arnold-Forstbr, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, as. 6d. 

Toung Citizen, The; or. Lessons in our Laws. By H. F. Lester. B.A. Fully 
Illustrated, as. fid. Also issued in Two Parts under the title of " Lessons in Our 
Laws.” zs. 6A each. 


Sdi^Hons from Cassiff AMffaftom, 


fBoaks for ^otin^ Urd^lr. 

Vliya and OUmt Wbya; Onriona OxMtonia Pul Ibalr Talei. By S. IL 

Hambk. With lllusttatioiu hj Haarv B. NfeiLtoMr Boards, ss . cloth nit. 6s 6d. 

meky Uafiree’B Menagerie ; or, Btrange Anlmale and tbe& Boinga By 
S H. Hambb With 8 Coloured PUtos and othai Illustrations by Harry B. Nbilson. 
Coloured Boards, is. 6d . « 

Two Old Ladies, Two Fooliab Faima and a Tom Cat. The &uipnsing Bid. 
ventures of Tupw and Tue A Hew Fairy Story By Maggie Browne With 
Four Coloured Plates and Illustrations in text Cloth, js 6d 

Britain’s B6U of Glory ; or, tke Victoria OTobb, its HerodB, and their Valour. 
By D. H« Parry. With Ki^t ttdl.pago Illustrations by Stanuv L Wood. 
Chea^ EdtUm Cloth, 3s 6d. 

The 'Victoria Painting Book for Idttle Folks. ContamiDg about 300 Ulus. 

trations suitable for Colouring, xs « 

**Uttlo Folks ** Half-Yearly Vdume. Containing 480 piges of Letterpress, with 
Six Full page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in Colour. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d ; or cloth gilt, gdt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Yearly Vol With Onguial Stones 
and Venes Illustrated with Eight Full page Coloured Plates, and numerous otl er 
Pictures prmted in Colour. Elegant pitture boards, as 6d ; cloth, 3s 6d 
Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J Cross Rtvtud and Enlaretd Edit on Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth 
boards, as. 

Good Morning 1 Good Night ! Morning and Evening Readings for Children, by 
F. J Cross. Illustrated Liim cloth, xs ; cloth boards, as 
On Boara the HsmeraIcCa; or, Martin Leigh’s Log. By John C Hutcheson 

Illustrated. Ckta^ Edttxon xs 6d 

Notatde Shipwrecks. Cheap Edt^n, Revised and Enlarged, Limp cloth xa 
FiYeAtaTS Ina LLttla Pool. By Rdith Cakringi on Illustrated 3s 6d. 
Merry Girls of England By L. T Meade. 3s 6d 
Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T Meade. Illustrated. 5s 
The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt lUustrated. New Edition, as 6d. 
Pleasant Work for Busy F^ers. By Maggie Browne. lUustmtcd. as 6d. 
Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. 3s 6d 
Little Mother Bnnch. By Mrs Molesworth Illustrated New Edition as 6d. 
Heroes of Erery-Day Ufa By Laura Lani. Illustrated ss 6d 
Ships, Sailors, and the Sea By R J. CoRhEWALL-JONEs Hid as 6d 
out Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Oiiginal 
Illustrations in each Cloth gilt, xs 6d each 


Frlttras. or,**Xt^a a I«ong Iiaao tbat baa 
Mo Turning** 

Tr^, or, *• Tn^^who Idvo m OImw 
H ouaee aliouldnt Throw Stones '* 

Bhoda'S Bewarou i 

Jodk Manton*s Aadhor. * 
ii'raxik's IilfiB.Bataa. 


ICalov MonR*B Motto 1 or. ** lioofc Before 
you Zieap.** ^ 

Tim Thomson's Trisl, or, " AU xs not Gold 
that Gutters.** 

Buth's Zdfe- Work, or.**Ko Fslns, no Gams.** 
Vnole WUbam's CJiargsB, 


** Golden Mottoes” Series, The Each Book containing 308 pages, with Four 

Full-page Original Illustrations Crown 8\o, cloth gilt, js, each ^ 

**** ^ ** * Bnd.** By Ct^y Sesrchficld. 

"Woreumst it I Can.** By XleLen Atterldge ** He CQDqaSirs who Bndurea.** By tbs Author 

'•H^ourjS^mj^gUde.** By Joanlo Hering M MET Cwuiuigtuuns Trial, 'Ac 

GroBB and Crown” Series, The. With Pour Illustrations in each Book. Croun 
Bve, 056 pages, ss 6d each. 


Heroesof the Indian BmiUre , or, Stones of 
Valour ondyiotcwy By Ernest Foster 
Thrwh Mai tg ^Mumph , or, ‘^The 
RLoyal Way,** By Msdeluie Bonsvis Hunt. 


atrmi^g^ Buflert A story ot the Jewa By 

Md flwordt A Btoxy of the Hugue- * 
nets. afThesMs Atchea. 


Aoam XLephum's vow A Tale of Kbrk sad 
CoveaaiA. By Annie S. Swan. 

ssasf 


Treedotg^s Swonl; A Otory of the Says of 
WaHsoe sad Bmoe Bs Aiotio S bean. 



CdSm Company s PubHeaihns, 


^esps Alirofi4^ Ubjraay. Cheap Edthons, ^ Cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. (sach. 


JjQj mdtad Ab fflt Ctt d^Jb^ By C 

Paws and 01aw« By ona of die Authors of 
~ Pm Child.- lUiatrated. 

Tlia 1?»ae Bobliuoa Ontfoao.* 

Perns Abroad for FoBu at Boina Illi4* 
iratsd tbrouct 


TK^A^dven^w rnTnid Plaoea By Pa 
GordoB StaUtt. R.N. Illustrated. 

Bodern Fxplorera By Thomas 1 rest. Ihas 
tnted. N*9fHe Chat^tr Sdatwt, 

Barly Bxplorera By Thomas Frost 

Toung Folks. lUua* 

Junsla Peiii^ 

throughout 


and Plain. lUustratad 


TlirBe-aiid-Slzpeimy Books for Yoiuig Pdopla 
Cloth gilt, 3S. 6d. each. 

Tho BeboUlon of lal Oairlngton. By 
L. T. MBAOB. 


With Original lllustrationA 


Told Out of Stdiool. By A T Datdels. 
" “ - ‘ [er Li^. 


t l^d AoseT'and Tigor' Lity. By L. T. 
The Uomanoa of Invantiou. By James 

f BasSS^iftoea. By L. T. Meada 
The King’s Oommand. A Story for Olrls. 
By Mag^a Symington. 


t A Sweet Girl Oradnate. By U T. Meada 
f ThAWblte Houaa at Inoh Oow. By S^reh 

f Polly. By L r. Meada 
t The Palaoo Seautiltal. By L T. Meada 
“ Po^w my Leader.** 

For Fortune and GHory. 

Lost Among White AMoana 
t A World of airls. By 1« T Meada 


Books marked thds f can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Books by Edwaxd 8. Bills. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Boouts and Comrades, or 
Teoumseh, Chief of the 
Shawanoea. 

Xloudike Nuggets. 
Cowmen end Sustlere. 

A Strange Craft and ite 
Wonderful Voyaga 
Poutiae, Chief of the 
Ottawaa A Tala of the 
Siege ef Detroit 
InihelDays ofthaPloneera 
The Phantom of the Bauer. 


The Great Cattle Trail. 
Shod with Silenoe 
The Path in the Banne. 
The Huntera of the Osark. 
The Camp in thellountauiB 
Ned in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days m the West 
Down the UiaslssippL 
The Last War TraiL 
Ned on the Bivar. A Tale 
of Indian Rlrer Warfare. 
Footpnnts m the Foxeat. 
Psd{ or. **GNittlng Xven** with 


Bubber Kuntere 
erly ITp the Tapajoi 
“ ^ oh Boua 


Thi 

(formerly ... 

Ned in the Blooh 

A Story of Pioaear Life la 
Xentucicy. 

Foung BanOherA 
The Lost Treat 
Coanp-Flre and Wlgwaat 
Loat In the Wilda,^ 

Lost in Samoa. A Taleef 
Advanture la the Navl^tor 


Books by Edward B. EUis. 

Astray in the Forest 1 

Captured by Indians. | 


Illustrated, is. 6d. each. 


Wolf For the Indian. 

Tne Daughter of the Ohlef-> 


The Boy Hunters of Hen* 
_ tueky 
Bed Feather. 

GasseU's FlStiire Story Books. Each containing 60 pages, dd. f ur h. 

I st< 


Little Talks. 
Bright Stars. 
Nuisexy Joys. 
Pet's Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 


Dot’s I , 

A Nest of Stones. | 

Good-Night Stones. 

Ohatu fhr Small Chatterers. | 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Bx^<|b Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales, 
Dewdrop Stones. 


Dlustrated Books for the Little Onea Contauung interesting Stones, 

Illustrated. 9d. each. 


AU 


Brigi t Tale e and Funny 


PxotureA 

Mer^ LiMe T^A 


*rg£wf 


Little - 
Pats. 


Little 
end Their 


Su^Ly^to^ Sundg^ 


PeopL_ 

Stories juid ;Piotnrec tor 


Bible Piotorea for Boys 
and Girls, 


Stones. 

.at and ShadA 

Bub a-dub Tales. 

Fine Feathers and Fluffy 
For. 

Scrambles and Sorapea. 
XUtle Tattle Talem 
Dun^ Friends. 

Some Form FnendA 


Those Golden SondA 
Litae^Mo^ie and tholi* 

Our Sohooldoy Houta 
C reatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

g^l>own^s Garden 
AU Sorts of AdventursA 
Onr HoUnay Houta 
^W ondering Whys. 


BhUllag Story BooSli. 

Bunty and the BoyA 
The Heir of Ifllmdele. 
TbcniB and TanglSA 
The Onokoo in ttie Bobia*e 
Nest. 


AU lUustxated, and containing Interestiiig Storiea, 


John’s TlffistakA 
Surly Bob. 

The History of Flee Little 
FitoherA 

The Giant’s OradlA 
Shag and DolL 


The Cost of BevengA 
deyer Frank. 

Amonk the 

The Ferr y man of BrOl. 
Harry Itaxwell. 



SiUcHons fr^m Cofttil A Company s PndlicaiMdHt, 
WUpBLUApaaaj Story BotOuL AU lUu$trated throughout!^ 

TUra* Wea Vlatar Iiaaslaai. Boaaa flram T^ioma. Tom iCorrla^Srron ' ' 

Vp tlM Xiaddar. ValtbfU Vatihar. -• ^ropuli Hooct-ThroiMfU 

I ^gfc*a H aro; aind "tlier By liand aad 8aa. >1^ wltai tha Qoidon 

**^'***^ 1 JafF and Iiaft I 

T|M Cbip Boy. ^ 1 The Touay Berrtaytoaa. | Btorlea of the Oldan Tima. 

UIlKmsy of Wondofa. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, xa 6d. 

Wondem of Bodily BtrenpUi and BkilL | WondarfU Balloon Aaoanta. 

AltmniB for ChUdren. With FulUpage Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Album for Btoma, Bohool, and Play. I Piotura Album ol All Sorts. inuatvaiaA 
Mjr Own Album of Ammala. | Tba Ohit-onat Album. Illuitratod. 

'Wanted— « King" Serlha CAeap Edition. Illustrated, ss. 6d. each. 

Balry Tales In other Iiande. By Julia God- | Wanted— a Klnif; or. Sow Marla sat tha 

dsfd. . ^ I Nursory Bhymaa to Biffhts. By Manie 

nobw*B Blda. By Sninor Davenport Adams. | Drowna 

The "World In Fiotures** SerleA Illustrated throughout. Cheap Edition. 
sa. 6d. each. 

Ohata about Germany. ] Tha Bastam Wonderland (Japan). 

Baapa into Ohlna. | Tha Imnd of Temples (India). 

Tha Iiand of Pyramids (Xsypt). j The Isles of the Paoiflo. 


Two-Slillling story BooKa AU lUustmted. 

Btorlea of the Tower. 1 Tha Children of tha Court. 

llr.Burha*aXneoea 

UtUa Tlotaam. | iiitae Polka* Sunday Book. 


Poor sally. 

In Mtsohlef Asaln. 
Tany. and other Talaa. 


Booka for the Little Ones. Fully Illustrated. 

The Bundiw Sorap Book. UTlth Several | The i 
Handled llluatratloBa Boards, p. 6d. cloth I trat 


fUt odrotf 5a 

Oaaa^'B Boblnaon Cruaoa.- With zoo 
lOattratlaas. Cloth, 3a dd. | silt edgoa 
Oaeaell'a Flotoriiu Sorap Book. In Six 
“ ' fd.oach. 


The Old Patry Talas. With Original Illu» 
trationa Cloth, zs 

Cassell's Swiss Pamlly Boblnson. lUua 
tratod. Cloth, w. 6d, j gUt edges, 5s. 

The Kow**Iiit^ Folks" Famtmjg Book 
Contxinliw nearly 350 Outline IllustrsUons snlt 
able for Colonring, za 


n&e World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Populai 

Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as FrontispidJs. xs each. 


John Casaell. By G. Holden Pike. 

Braheird Oobden. 

Ghariea BEaddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden 
Pike. 


C^eral Gordon. ^ ^ ^ „ 

nrlCenry Haveiook and OoUnOampboU, 
liord Clyde. 

Barld Uyxngatone. 


The Bari of Shaftesbury. 

X>r. Guthrie, Pather Mathaw. BUhu Bur- 


rltt, Joseph Iiivesey. 
levge Mttller and Audi 


and Andrew Heed. 


Thomae A.Bduon and Samuel P. Bi Morae. 
Sir Txtua Salt and George Moore. 

George and Bobert Stepheusoa. 

Charles Diokens. 

BEandel. 

Turner the Artiat. 

Abraham Xdnooln. 

Benjamin Pranklm. 

Dr. Arnold of Hugby. By Rom E. SeUk 

Sarah^^U^toon, Agnes Wastoa, and Mrs. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter. 

At u. 9nly, 


*«* J ht mb9V W 0 rhs cmm uls 0 tg had Thrw %n On* VA , doth. r%lt tdgMMt §t. 


CASSBLL A COMPANY, Ltmited, L$ul?ate HtU, Londtn., 
Paris, Nsw York A Mstbounu, 






